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GLIMPSES  OF  JUSTICE. 

WHEN  the  members  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government 
who  retired  immediately  after  its  formation  insisted 
that  no  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea  could  have  the  least  value,  so  long  as  the 
relation  ot  the  French  force  and  its  commanders  to  our  own 
was  an  interdicted  topic,  they  threw  out  a  hint  to  which 
every  month  since  the  close  ot  the  war  has  given  fresh  signi¬ 
ficance.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  blame  dis¬ 
tributed  among  English  departments,  generals,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  will  have  to  be  entirely  re-apportioned,  and  perhaps 
cleared  away  altogether,  so  soon  as  the  part  of  the  French 
in  the  Crimean  expedition  is  thoroughly  understood.  Tes¬ 
timony  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  which  is  now 
before  the  world  will  doubtless  be  procured  hereafter,  but 
much  of  the  evidence  which  has  already  dropped  in  is 
certainly  reliable.  M.  de  Bazancourt’s  book  is  menda¬ 
cious  enough,  but  he  may  be  trusted  when  his  admissions 
are  against  his  interest.  The  “  Staff  Officer  ”  is  flimsy  and 
spiritless,  but,  in  his  narrative  of  circumstances  which  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  he  is  plainly  veracious.  The 
apologist  of  Admiral  Dundas,  in  parts  of  the  pamphlet 
which  he  has  privately  circulated,  makes  statements  which 
rest  obviously  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  Admiral 
himself.  Lord  Panmure,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  all 
the  remarkable  fairness  and  equity  of  his  former  addresses, 
had  just  added  largely,  though  inferentially,  to  the  positive 
information  derived  from  other  sources.  No  reason¬ 
able  man  will  now  deny  that,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Eastern  campaign,  the  lead  was  taken  in  all  things  by 
the  English.  The  discipline  of  the  English  army  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  French,  the  spirit  of  its  officers 
more  ardent,  the  efficiency  of  its  departments  greater. 
The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  decided  by  an  English 
majority,  and  persevered  in  because  English  firmness  neu¬ 
tralized  French  vacillation.  The  transit  to  the  Crimea 
was  protected  by  English  vigilance.  The  heat  and 
burden  of  the  Alma  fell  on  the  English  troops  ;  and  the 
dismay  of  the  beaten  enemy  was  only  not  turned  to  their 
destruction,  because  French  co-operation  was  refused  to  the 
English  General.  The  flank  march  to  Balaklava  was  an 
English  suggestion  ;  and,  when  the  plateau  of  Sebastopol 
was  1  eached,  an  allotment  of  positions  was  made  between  the 
English  and  French  armies,  which  gave  to  the  one  an  easily- 
defensible  front,  and  an  easy  access  to  the  sea — to  the  other, 
such  difficulties  of  offence,  defence,  and  supply  as  an  army 
ff  similar  strength  had  scarcely  ever  been  called  upon  to 
)vercome  in  all  the  history  of  war.  If  the  campaign  had 
■oncluded  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  there  is  not  one  of 
;he  assertions  we  have  made  which  would  not  have  rested 
>n  the  admissions  of  our  Allies  themselves. 

Considering  the  enormous  share  of  the  natural  difficulties 
>f  the  enterprise  which  the  prowess  of  the  British  army  had 
saused  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  considering  the  size  and 
’esources  of  the  army  itself,  it  would  be  sovereign  injustice 
o  deny  that  the  standard  of  devotedness  prescribed  to  every 
nan  in  it,  from  the  general  to  the  suttler,  was  about  the 
ugliest  which  can  be  set  before  the  soldier.  Out  of  the 
Englishmen  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  a  few  satisfied 
hemselves  with  doing  no  more  than  their  bare  ordinary 
luty,  but  many  went  far  beyond  it;  and  of  these,  some, 
hough  not  all,  actually  attained  the  pitch  of  self-sacrifice 
vhich  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking  demanded.  We 
low  know  that  among  the  last  was  the  brave,  devoted,  and 
mfortunate  Lord  Raglan.  Even  in  the  thin,  bald  narrative 
lf  the  “  Staff  Officer,”  every  fact  related  of  Lord  Raglan 
cakes  the  blood  boil,  when  we  reflect  on  the  calumnies 
vhich  have  been  heaped  upon  his  name.  We  all 


remember  in  what  colours  he  was  painted  two  years 
ago  —  not  indeed  by  malignity  or  wilful  mendacity, 
but  by  obstinacy,  self-sufficiency,  and  carelessness.  It 
was  insinuated  that,  good-natured  and  debonnair,  he 
was  simply  indolent  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  around 
him.  The  picture  might,  even  at  the  time,  have  been 
shown  to  be  impossible ;  for  if  the  distress  of  the  army 
was  truly  represented,  the  General  whom  it  did  not  rouse  to 
activity  must  have  had  qualities  which  excluded  good-nature. 
But  we  have  now  learned  the  truth  as  to  the  brutal  apathy  which 
was  in  effect  charged  against  Lord  Raglan.  He  was  simply 
at  work  from  morning  till  night.  And  we  also  know  the 
truth  as  to  his  military  qualities.  Everything  which  was 
done  rightly  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  him — every¬ 
thing  which  was  done  wrongly  he  appears  to  have  opposed. 
He  prevented  the  expedition  from  being  given  up  before  it 
had  commenced.  He  wished  to  advance  immediately  after 
the  Alma.  He  wanted  to  storm  the  town  on  reaching  it, 
and  again  did  his  best  to  have  it  attacked  after  Inkermann. 
When  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans’s  counsel  was  for  a  disastrous 
withdrawal,  Lord  Raglan  opposed  it.  Lord  Raglan,  by  his 
firm  resolution,  neutralized  the  feather-headed  indecision  of 
Canrobert,  and  sternly  negatived  the  plan  for  breaking  up 
the  siege  which  was  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Tf  any  one  would  measure  our  debt  to 
Lord  Raglan,  let  him  attempt,  on  the  evidence  now  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  the  world,  to  forecast  the  results  of  the  expedition 
on  the  assumption  that  the  French  Generals  had  enjoyed 
the  primacy  conceded  to  the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 
It  is  as  certain  as  any  such  proposition  can  be,  that  Sebas¬ 
topol  would  never  have  been  ours,  and  that  the  Russian  war 
would  still  be  proceeding. 

Lord  Raglan,  his  officers,  his  army,  and  his  commissariat, 
have  all  suffered  greatly  by  being  compared  with  a  purely 
ideal  standard.  That  Lord  Raglan  did  not  fortify  a  par¬ 
ticular  position,  that  the  English  army  lost  such  and  such 
a  number  of  men,  are  facts,  if  facts  they  are,  which  prove 
absolutely  nothing.  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  best 
existing  army  in  Europe,  with  the  best  modern  arms  and 
equipments,  commanded  by  the  most  skilful  Generals  now 
living,  and  provided  with  the  first  Quartermaster  and  Adju¬ 
tant-General  to  be  found,  would  have  done  more  than  the 
English  troops  did  ;  and,  if  it  would  have  done  more,  how 
much  more  I  Now,  the  French  Crimean  force  may  be  taken  to 
be  such  an  army  as  we  have  just  described.  Putting  aside 
our  own  soldiery  and  generals,  whose  character  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  nobody  pretends  that  there  ai-e  in  Europe  better  soldiers 
and  a  better  military  system,  than  the  French.  The  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  French  army  is,  in  fact,  the  standard  by  which 
the  calumniators  of  English  valour  and  capacity  have  all 
along  pretended  to  judge  them.  Let  us,  then,  merely  ask 
the  question  whether,  if  the  positions  of  the  French  and 
English  contingents  before  Sebastopol  had  been  inter¬ 
changed — if  the  French  had  taken  the  right,  and  the 
English  the  left,  on  the  plateau — greater  successes  would 
have  been  achieved,  or  more  lives  saved  from  famine 
and  disease  ?  We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  it.  The 
first  great  loss  of  the  English  was  at  Inkermann.  Lord 
Raglan,  making  his  choice  between  several  urgent  calls  on 
the  working  power  of  his  army,  deliberately  determined  not 
to  fortify  Inkermann— a  position  so  strong  that  it  ultimately 
enabled  eight  thousand  men  to  defeat  a  force  probably 
underrated  at  forty  thousand.  Can  it,  then,  be  said  that 
General  Canrobert  would  have  done  what  Lord  Raglan 
left  undone — General  Canrobert,  who  never  formed  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  importance,  except  to  renounce  it  in  an  hour  or  two 
-—who  used  the  whole  strength  of  his  force  to  push  forward 
his  siege  works,  and  whose  batteries,  when  made,  were  enfi¬ 
laded?  Assuming,  then,  the  position  to  have  remained  open, 
could  the  battle  have  been  won  ?  It  may  be  so.  We  would  not 
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do  less  than  justice  to  French  intrepidity.  Yet  it  is  most 
certain  that,  of  all  battles  ever  fought,  Inkernmun  was  the  one 
which  most  called  out  those  military  characteristics  which 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  British  infantry. 
Then,  again,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  °army,  once  stationed  on  the  English  side  of 
the  lines,  would  have  been  better  fed,  clothed,  or  tended 
than  the  English!  We  firmly  believe  there  is  none. 

The  French  soldiers  were  at  the  outset  worse  sheltered 
and  supplied  than  were  our  own  men  ;  and  we  vehemently 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  made  more  of  the  dreary 
transit  from  Balaklava  to  the  front.  They  were  weaker 
men.  They  had  less  stoical  doggedness.  They  succumbed 
more  easily  to  exposure.  They  would  have  been  sustained, 
as  it  appears,  by  less  of  undaunted  firmness  in  their  officers 
and  generals.  With  all  the  infinite  advantages  of  their  basis 
of  supply  at  Kamiesch,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their 
loss  of  men  in  the  whole  campaign  was  almost  exactly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  ours. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  slightingly  of  our  Allies. 
Probably,  as  we  stated  before,  there  is  not  a  single  propo¬ 
sition  hazarded  by  us  which  would  have  been  contradicted 
by  the  Frenchmen  in  actual  contact  with  our  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  if  they  had  remained  constant  to  the  opinions  which 
they  formed  on  the  spot.  But  the  yell  of  execration  begun 
in  England,  and  echoed  by  Europe,  was  heard  even  in  the 
allied  camps  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  silence 
the  voices  which  otherwise  would  have  been  raised  in  gene¬ 
rous  praise.  “  I  hear  so  much  evil  of  the  English,”  lately  said 
one  of  the  French  Crimean  Generals,  “that  I  dare  not  state 
my  opinion  of  them  ;  but,  if  ever  there  is  danger  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  I  will  take  care  the  Government 
knows  it.”  _ 

NEUFCHATEL. 

IT  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  war  should  arise  out  of 
the  Neufchatel  dispute.  The  world  at  large  is  now  in 
a  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  prospects  of  the 
quarrel;  and  the  address,  at  once  voluminous  and  luminous,  of 
the  Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  fully  expounds 
the  progress  of  negotiations  which  must  eventually  succeed 
in  their° object.  A  week  ago,  no  less  than  six  attempts  to 
reconcile  conflicting  pretensions  had  successively  failed  ;  but 
attaches  and  Cabinet  messengers  have  since  been  known  to 
hurry  backwards  and  forwards.  The  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  impeded  an  adjustment  lie  in  a  small  compass  ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  his 
130,000  men,  will  not  march  up  the  hill  which  leads  to  the 
Oberland,  nor  be  compelled,  like  his  Boyal  prototype,  to 
march  down  again.  The  Swiss  wish  for  peace— the  neutral 
Powers  concur  in  their  wish — and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Frederick  William  IV.  would  willingly  engage  in  an 
unnecessary  war.  The  whole  of  Europe  is  of  one.  way  of 
thinking,  if  Governments  can  only  make  up  their  minds 
not  “  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it.” 

The  weakest  party  is  least  at  liberty  to  make  even  a  seem¬ 
ing  sacrifice  of  honour  ;  but  the  Federal  authorities  have 
throughout  shown  a  laudable  disposition  to  dispense  with 
unnecessary  punctilio  if  their  substantial  rights  are  seemed 
They  have  successively  offered  to  release  the  prisoners  in 
exchange  for  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Neufchatel 

_ to  be°contented  with  the  guarantee  of  England  and  France 

for  the  King  of  Prussia’s  future  adhesion  to  their  terms — 
and  lastly  to  grant  an  amnesty,  on  condition  that  the  .Great 
Powers  would  unanimously  recommend  the  abdication  of 
his  pretensions.  But  the  Court  of  Berlin  refused  to  tieat; 
the  English  Government  was  not  authorized  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  King  ;  and  some  of  the  Cabinets  refused  to 
sanction  an  arrangement  on  which  it  seems  that  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  agreed.  The  delay  and  alarm  which  have 
arisen  are  much  to  be  regretted,  but  the  resources  of 
diplomacy  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  lapse  of  .  time  may 
possibly  smooth  over  some  troublesome  susceptibilities,  and 
the  objections  to  the  Prussian  expedition  will  become  daily 
more  and  more  serious.  The  Courts  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Baden  may  probably  countenance  the  measures  of  their 
powerful  ally ;  but  the  people  of  Southern  Germany  are 
reasonably  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  their  neighbourhood.  Not  only  is  the  anticipated 
presence  of  Prussian  troops  distasteful,  but  the  economical 
consequences  of  a  war  excite  gloomy  anticipations.  It  is 
foreseen  that  Switzerland  may  be  compelled  to  raise  their 
customs’  tariff  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the 


struggle  ;  and  the  probable  diminution  of  the  frontier  traffic 
tends°to  quicken  the  sympathies  which  exist  between  the 
Swabians  and  the  kindred  population  to  the  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  last  campaign  in  which  a  Prussian 
army  was  engaged  has  probably  left  few  pleasant  recollections 
behind  it  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  according  to  the  official  state¬ 
ments,  England  and  France,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Powers,  desire  that  Neufchatel  should  be  relieved  from  the 
shadow  of  foreign  dominion.  The  King  of  Prussia  must 
have  intended  to  hold  out  hopes  of  the  same  consummation 
when  he  offered  to  negotiate  on  certain  conditions.  The 
Swiss  Government  asks  no  more;  and  in  return  for  even 
an  informal  guarantee  of  its  demands,  it  offers  to  release 
without  trial  the  prisoners,  who,  according  to  all  the  various 
proposals,  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  amnesty.  A  wai 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  settle  the  narrow  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  modes  of  arrangement,  would  be  a  scandalous 
anomaly.  Individuals,  especially  in  imaginary  relations,  may 
split  hairs  with  impunity.  Poetical  lovers  are  content 

To  feel  that  they  adore 
To  such  refined  excess, 

That  though  the  heart  would  break  with  more, 

It  could  not  live  with  less. 

But  great  States  must  sometimes  be  content  to  live  with 
less  than  they  demand,  as  well  as  to  restrain  themselves 
from  asking  a  fraction  more. 

The  frankness  of  the  communication  made  by  the  Council 
to  the  Federal  Assembly  appears  to  prove  that  the  more 
alarming  rumours  which  have  been  circulated  are  inac¬ 
curate,  or  at  lease  premature.  The  dispute  with  Prussia 
may  be  settled  if  the  mediators  who  have  been  called  in  act 
with  ordinary  good  faith  ;  but  a  crusade  of  Continental 
despotism  against  Swiss  independence  would  be  formidable, 
and  too  probably  successful.  The  report  that  Marshal  Canro- 
bert  was  to  take  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  of  obsei- 
vation  in  Franche  Comte,  and  the  alleged  remonstrances  of 
Austria  against  the  protection  offered  by  the  Swiss  to  poli¬ 
tical  refugees,  would  indicate  more  serious  dangers  than  any 
which  are  likely  to  arise  on  the  side  of  Prussia.  .  Should  actual 
hostilities  once  be  commenced,  it  is  impossible  to  foresoo 
the  complications  which  may  arise ;  but  the  interest  of  all 
the  Governments  concerned  is  at  present  on  the  side  of 
peace.  French  influence  in  Switzerland,  already  rudely 
shaken  by  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Monitem -, 
would  be ‘destroyed  by  a  menace  of  armed  interference  ;  and 
Austria,  looking  forward,  to  an  eventual  ruptuie  with  Pied¬ 
mont,  can  scarcely  wish  to  force  the  hardy  population  of 
Switzerland  into  the  ranks  of  her  enemies.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  reports  of  foreign  intervention  seem  gene¬ 
rally  to  originate  at  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Court  may  pro¬ 
bably  desire  to  attain  its  object  by  further  threats,  as  the 
Swiss  Government  has  shown  no  tendency  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  military  preparations  which  are  in  progress. 


Even  in  the  event  of  a  monarchical  coalition  against  her 
freedom,  Switzerland  has  at  present  nothing  to  gain  by 
undue  concession.  If  the  neutrality  of  the  Confederation  is 
to  be  violated,  and  the  policy  of  1815  abandoned,  the  crisis 
would  have  arrived  even  if  the  Neufchatel  dispute  had  never- 
arisen;  and  less  would  be  lost  by  submission  to  actual  force 
than  by  deference  to  menacing  demands.  Three  Great 
Powers  wrongfully  occupying  different  portions  of  the  Federal 
territory  would  probably  be  involved  in  mutual  jealousies; 
and  at  the  worst,  a  time  must  arrive  when  Swiss  courage  and 
discipline  would  be  valuable  to  some  efficient  ally.  Acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  imperious  requisitions  of  Prussia  would  only 
have  tempted  further  aggression,  but  no  disparaging 
influence  can  be  drawn  from  inability  to  resist  an  over¬ 
whelming  force. 

The  representatives  of  divine  right  are  scarcely  prudent 
in  contrasting  their  own  proceedings  with  the  moderation 
and  unanimity  "which  are  found  to  be  compatible  with  lepu 
lican  institutions.  The  Swiss  have  neither  broken  up  into 
factions  among  themselves,  nor  used  offensive  language  to 
their  neighbours.  The  minority  who  are  opposed  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  constitution  vie  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  readiness  to  fight  for  their  common  country.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Neufchatel  prisoners,  the  Federal  Council 
maintains  one  of  the  simplest  propositions  of  universal 
law  against  an  unjust  and  overbearing  adversary.  Prussia, 
and  those  who  favour  Prussia,  assert  the  sacred  right  of  in¬ 
surrection— the  Federal  Government  maintains  the  invio¬ 
lable  character  of  all  constituted  authority..  The  anarchists 
wish  to  negotiate,  and  offer  various  concessions  for  the  sake 
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of  peace — the  legitimate  Sovereign  declines  all  argument, 
and  proposes  immediate  recourse  to  arms.  If  the  positions 
of  the  disputants  were  reversed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture  the  language  in  which  the  reactionary  journals  ot  the 
Continent  would  denounce  republican  violence. 

A  question  will  be  raised,  if  any  hostile  operations  take 
place,  as  to  the  continued  validity  of  the  Protocol  of  London. 
The  mediating  Powers  have  fulfilled  their  engagement  by 
entering  into  negotiations  for  the  recognition  of  the  prince  y 
title  to  Neufcliatel ;  and  the  Federal  Government  has  agreed, 

on  certain  conditions,  to  acknowledge  its  legal  existence.  I  he 

Kin"  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  abstain  from 
the  forcible  prosecution  of  his  claims;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  present  change  of  purpose  releases  the  other  parties  to  the 
agreement  from  their  obligation.  The  English  Government 
prudently  declined  to  anticipate  a  case  which  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  instrument  of  1852  will 
be  declared  obsolete  if  the  peace  should  unhappily  be  broken. 

It  is  possible  that  Switzerland  may  be  overborne  by 
superior  force ;  but  the  chance  of  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  quarrel  depends  altogether  on  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  people.  The  primary  national  virtue  of  readiness  to 
fight  is  always  the  best  security  for  peace.  A  timid  and 
sluggish  population  would  have  been  long  since  invaded  and 
coerced;  but  the  greatest  military  Powers  think  large  pre- 
parations  necessary  before  inarching  against  a  nation  of  line- 
men.  The  costly  armaments  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  dictated  by  the  soundest  economy;  for  it  is  cheaper  to 
secure  peace  by  preparation  than  to  conquer  it  in  the  field. 
The  Prussian  army  will  not  march  unless  it  is  prepared  for 
a  campaign,  and  not  for  a  mere  military  promenade. 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

HE  commercial  results  of  the  first  year  of  peace  have 
far  exceeded  all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped.  The  figures  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are, 
indeed,  so  startling  in  their  immensity  that  one  is  almost 
driven  to  look  for  some  special  explanation  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  progress  which  they  indicate.  But,  apart 
from  the  cessation  of  the  war,  there  has  been  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  last  twelve  months  to  cause  any  excep¬ 
tional  development  of  trade  and  manufactures.  No  new 
gold  discoveries  have  stimulated  production,  nor  has  any 
additional  market  been  opened  for  our  goods.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  certainly  not  been  encouraged  to  extend  their 
operations  by  the  facility  with  which  money  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  for,  contrary  to  all  anticipation,  the  discount  market 
has  been  as  steadily  besieged  by  borrowers  as  during  the 
severest  pressure  of  the  war— a  circumstance  which  has  no 
doubt  been  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  very  extension  of 
trade  on  which  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves.  Even 
the  return  of  peace  has  had  but  a  small  share  in 
creating  the  vast  increase  of  commerce  which  the  year  has 
witnessed.  We  can  measure  with  some  exactness  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  war  exerted  upon  trade  by  a  comparison 
with  earlier  years.  It  did  little  more  than  keep  us  sta-  I 
tionary— the  whole  falling-off  in  our  exports  being  about 
3,000,000/.  ;  but  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure, 
our  foreign  trade  has  not  only  risen  to  its  former  amount, 
but  is  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  total  declared  values  for  eleven  months  of  the  three  last 
years  are,  in  round  numbers,  89,000,000/.,  86,000,000/.,  and 
105,000,000/.  ;  and,  from  the  utter  absence  of  any  extia- 
ordinary  cause  of  increase,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  rate  of  progress  indicated  is  likely  to  prove 
the  normal  condition  of  English  commerce  under  a  free- 
trade  policy. 

One  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  the  soundness  of  our 
trade,  and  of  the  permanent  nature  of  the  advance  which  it 
has  made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  universal  character  of  the 
year’s  improvement.  The  only  difference  between  one  branch 
of  industry  and  another  is  in  the  ratio  of  progress;  for 
all,  without  exception,  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity. 
It  is  hard  to  guess  what  becomes  of  the  continually  increasing 
quantities  of  cotton  goods  which  are  annually  sent  from  our 
ports.  The  war  itself  could  not  check  the  increase;  and  in  the 
past  year  we  have  despatched  about  60,000,000  yards  more  than 
we  did  in  1854 — the  proportionate  iucreasebeing  in  value  about 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  export  of  last  year,  and  15  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1854.  The  development  of  the  flax  manufactures  has 
been  still  more  remarkable.  In  1855,  there  was  just  a  per¬ 
ceptible  falliug-off,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  special  obstacles 
which  the  war  occasioned  to  the  workers  in  a  staple  which 


had  previously  been  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Russian  Empire.  But  the  present  revival  has  amply  com¬ 
pensated  the  transient  depression,  by  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  quantity 
of  machinery  exported  has  been  augmented  in  a  still  larger 
proportion ;  and  the  iron  trade,  which  had  seriously  fallen 
off  during  the  previous  year,  has  in  1856  done  one-tenth 
more  foreign  business  than  in  1854,  and  fully  a  third  more 
than  in  1855.  The  silk  manufacture  is  also  thriving  and 
progressive,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  woollen  tiade 
is  manifested  both  by  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ported  manufactures  and  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  imported  from  abroad.  The  foreign 
demand  for  our  cutlery  and  hardware  has  been  about  one- 
fourth  greater  than  in  1855,  although  it  has  scarcely  come 
up  to  the  level  of  1854.  From  these  figures  it  would  seem 
that  Sheffield,  notwithstanding  the  warlike  propensities  which 
it  indulges,  and  the  pugnacious  tendencies  of  its  favourite 
member,  has  felt  the  difference  between  war  and  peace  more 
keenly  than  any  other  of  our  manufacturing  centres.  The  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  trade  of  which  it  is  the  representative  is 
measured  by  a  reduction  of  more  than  t, 000, 000/.  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  a  year  of  war,  nine-tenths  of  which  has  fortunately 
been  recovered  dui-ing  the  year  just  ended. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  import  returns  is  the  increase 
I  in  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  obtained  from  abroad. 
With  so  large  a  growth  of  our  manufactures  this  could  not 
possibly  have  been  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
I  that  we  have  taken  8,000,000  cwts.  of  cotton  in  place  of 
7,000,000 — that  the  import  of  flax  and  tow  has  lisen  from 
1,300,000  cwts.  to  nearly  1,500,000 — that  of  wool,  from 
84,000,000  lbs.  to  99,000,000,  and  of  raw  silk  from  5,500,000 
to  6,300,000  lbs.  The  importation  of  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  enlarged  credits  which  we  must  have  obtained 
for  our  exported  goods.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  wheat 
and  flour,  being  1,200,000  quarters  of  the  former  and 
I  2.000,000  cwts.  of  the  latter.  This  is  due  rather  to  the 
diminished  importation  of  1855,  owing  to  the  prolific 
harvest,  than  to  any  extraordinary  excess  in  the  demand  at 
present.  The  farmers  will  probably  rejoice  to  discover  that 
I  the  very  moderate  number  of  foreign  beasts  and  sheep  that 
I  comes  to  our  markets  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  though 
they  may  perhaps  consider  it  a  decidedly  alarming  symptom 
that  the  supply  of  guano  introduced  into  the  country  is  much 
I  smaller  than  in  former  years.  We  further  find  that  rather 
more  tea,  and  rather  less  coffee,  have  arrived  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Cocoa  has  been  imported  in  increased  quan¬ 
tity,  though  there  has  been  less  than  usual  taken  for  home 
consumption.  Tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  moie 
smoked  than  ever,  while  the  supply  has  fallen  below  its  usual 
limit.  We  appear  also  to  have  purchased  spirits,  wine,  fruit, 
and  sugar  to  a  rather  less  extent  than  in  former  years.  There 
has  been  a  large  proportionate  increase  in  the  imports  of  the 
better  kinds  of  silk  manufactures  (especially  those  of  India) 
and  of  French  linen  goods;  but,  taking  all  the  enumerated 
commodities  together,  there  does  not,  on  a  rough  estimate, 
appear  to  be  any  increase  at  all  approaching  the  extia  value 
of  this  year’s  exports.  Foreign  countries  must  therefore  be 
getting  into  our  debt  for  the  difference  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  may  be  anticipated  in  the  shape  of  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  bullion.  That  it  will  be  needed,  if 
we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  perpetually  recurring  demands 
of  other  countries  for  accommodation,  in  one  shape  or  anothei, 
j  cannot  be  doubted.  Notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  we  may  add  also,  in  its 
policy,  we  have  probably  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  flow  of 
bullion  to  France ;  but  it  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
supply  which  ought  to  be  coming  in  to  pay  for  the  large 
excess  of  our  exported  manufactures.  Still,  whether  we  are 
to  have  a  period  of  low  or  high  rates  of  discount,  the  solid 
benefit  of  a  thriving  and  increasing  trade  cannot  be  lost,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  become  more  tangible  in  every  year  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  commerce. 

The  testimony  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  confirmed  by  the 

I  revenue  returns  which  have  just  been  published.  Theie  lias 

been  an  increase  of  1,000,000/.  in  the  Customs,  and  of 
800,000/.  in  the  Excise — the  total  amount  from  all  sources 
being  72,000,000 /.,  in  place  of  68,000,000/.,  which  was 
the  revenue  of  1855.  Of  this  large  increase  of  4,000,000/., 
nearly  one-half  is  derived  from  the  property-tax ;  but  that 
still  leaves  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  to  be  attributed  to  the 
expansion  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  general  piosperity. 
I  The  enormous  rate  of  development  which  at  present  cha- 
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racterizes  every  branch  of  our  trade  seems  to  belong  rather 
to  the  infancy  than  to  the  maturity  of  a  country;  and,  if 
anything  like  the  same  progression  should  continue  for  any 
considerable  period,  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce  may 
become  such  as,  even  now,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 
imagine.  But  there  are  too  many  uncertainties  about  all 
such  matters  to  make  it  safe  to  indulge  in  visions  of  the 
future;  and  we  prefer  to  dwell  with  thankfulness  and  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  signs  of  our  past  progress,  which  has  never 
been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  year  which  has  just 
closed  upon  us. 


SAILING  BEFORE  THE  WIND. 

WE  promised  last  week  to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  our  Foreign  policy  has  been  conducted  since 
Lord  Palmerston  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
According  to  a  Ministerial  writer,  those  principles  may 
be  very  briefly  defined.  “  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Clarendon,”  we  were  told  the  other  day,  “  must  know  best — 
they  are  sailing  before  the  wind.”  Put  this  syllogistically, 
however,  and  the  major  premise,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
may  seem  rather  doubtful.  It  will  run  thus  : — “  Those  who 
sail  before  the  wind  know  best — Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon  sail  before  the  wind — therefore,”  &c.  To  make 
the  eulogy  quite  intelligible,  we  apprehend  that  we  must  dis¬ 
card  logical  formulas,  and  let  it  simply  stand  as  follows  : — 
“  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  know  that  they  are 
sailing  before  the  wind,  and  so  long  as  a  Minister  has  the 
popular  feeling  with  him,  right  or  wrong,  he  need  care  about 
nothing  else.”  But,  it  should  be  added,  “  he  must  be  sure 
of  that,  or  he  may  make  great  mistakes — not  mistakes  about 
his  policy,  but  (which  is  much  more  serious)  mistakes  about 
his  popularity — in  which  case  he  cannot  try  back  too  quickly.” 

In  February,  1855,  Lord  Palmerston  became  Prime 
Minister.  The  preceding  Government — of  which  he  and  all 
his  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Panmure,  had 
been  members — had  decided  upon  opening  conferences  at 
Vienna  for  the  negotiation  of  peace.  Before  our  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  however,  had  received  his  instructions,  three  of  his 
colleagues  left  the  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sebas¬ 
topol  inquiry  ought,  in  the  absence  of  the  inculpated  Generals, 
to  be  limited  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  at  home,  and 
that  they  would  not  remain  Ministers  while  under  suspicion. 
This  may  have  been  a  questionable  principle  of  action,  but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  its  soundness  or  un¬ 
soundness.  The  fact  of  their  secession  is  only  important  to 
us  as  showing  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  hampered  in 
the  drawing  up  of  his  Envoy’s  instructions,  or  in  deciding 
on  what  he  might  deem  advisable  terms  of  peace.  The 
events  which  then  occuiTed,  the  revelations  which  were 
made,  and  the  burst  of  public  feeling  which  ensued, 
are  fresh  in  every  memory.  It  was  a  moment  of  passion 
rather  than  of  justice.  The  wrath  of  the  whole  nation  fell  on 
the  head  of  one  man,  and  another  man  was  universally 
extolled.  We  can  now,  however,  review  the  transactions  of 
that  period  more  calmly ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  country 
would  again  distribute  praise  and  blame  quite  as  it  did  then. 

Lord  John  Bussell  was  the  Plenipotentiary  sent  to 
Vienna.  He  received  clear  and  explicit  instructions ;  and 
those  instructions,  it  may  be  presumed,  embodied  the  mind 
and  intentions  of  the  Minister.  The  Premier  had,  of  course, 
gravely  considered  what  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  the 
country  required  ;  and  he  had  doubtless  given  due  conside¬ 
ration  to  the  fact  that  Sebastopol  was  not  taken,  nor  likely 
to  be  immediately  taken,  though  few  persons  doubted  of 
the  ultimate  result.  The  following  were  the  terms  on  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Palmerston  instructed 
Lord  John  Bussell  to  make  peace  : — The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  was  to  be  free,  and  its  lighting,  dredging,  <fec., 
were  to  be  regulated  by  a  mixed  Commission,  very  much 
as  the  matter  has  since  been  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris — 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Bussia.  Nothing  was 
said  as  to  new  territorial  arrangements,  or  as  to  a  change  of 
the  Imperial  frontier.  Bomarsund  was  not  mentioned,  and 
the  Czar  was  left  free  to  erect  a  new  “  standing  menace”  in 
the  Baltic  ;  whilst  the  only  provision  regarding  the  Black  Sea 
was  a  limitation  of  the  Bussian  fleet  to  a  few  line-of-battle 
ships  and  steamers  The  latter  part  of  this  plan  was  subse¬ 
quently  torn  to  shreds  in  Parliament.  Even  Mr.  Cobden 
denounced  it,  and  the  debate,  in  which  the  seceding  Ministers 
took  a  prominent  part,  showed  the  illusory  nature  of  the 
proposed  securities.  The  limitation  of  the  Bussian  fleet  was 


to  be  the  guarantee  for  Turkey  against  renewed  aggression  ; 
but  it  was  confined  to  armed  vessels.  The  Bussians  might, 
it  was  shown,  start  lines  of  - professed  steam  packets  from 
Odessa  to  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean — which,  in 
fact,  they  are  doing  at  this  moment.  Every  vessel  might 
be  built  to  carry  guns,  and  every  gun  might  be  fitted,  num¬ 
bered,  and  laid  in  store  in  the  arsenals  of  Sebastopol,  ready 
for  use  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  Again,  there  was, 
practically  speaking,  no  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  the 
limitation ;  for  an  excessive  penalty,  or  one  so  costly  that 
it  cannot  be  inflicted,  is  equivalent  to  none.  In  a  time  of 
general  peace,  at  a  moment  of  passionless  quietude,  no 
Minister  or  nation  would  embark  in  a  European  war  for 
the  sake  of  a  steamer  or  two,  more  or  less,  in  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  obvious  that  such  a  penalty  would  be  too 
onerous  to  the  wronged  party  to  be  put  in  force,  except 
in  an  extreme  case — to  say  nothing  of  its  being  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  offence.  As  juries  used,  in  former  days,  to 
refuse  to  convict  prisoners  of  sheep-stealing,  because  a  con¬ 
viction  would  carry  hanging  with  it,  prudent  diplomatists 
would  have  been  slow  to  discover  a  breach  of  treaty  which 
could  only  be  resisted  by  war. 

Upon  these  terms,  however,  with  Sebastopol  untaken,  Lord 
Palmerston,  after  mature  deliberation — the  public  having  as 
yet  given  no  sign  of  feeling  or  opinion — was  ready  to  make 
peace.  But  the  Bussians,  fortunately  for  us,  were  insane 
enough — and  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  their 
diplomatic  blunders — to  refuse  them  ;  and  the  English 
people — wisely,  as  we  have  always  maintained — condemned 
the  proposed  conditions  with  one  voice,  and  bravely, 
if  not  wisely,  declared  that  they  would  enter  into  no 
conditions  till  Sebastopol  was  taken.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Premier  saw  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and  it  was 
“about  ship”  without  hesitation  or  the  loss  of  a  moment. 
His  instinct,  which  had  failed  him  as  to  what  was  right, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  as  to  what  was  popular.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  simply  wished 
honourably  to  obtain  the  objects  of  the  war,  proposed  another 
plan — a  plan  far  more  severe  upon  Bussia,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
far  more  efficacious  for  the  Allies,  as  regards  the  Black 
Sea,  than  that  which  was  subsequently  accepted  by 
Bussia  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  By  this  plan,  “  limitation” 
was  secured  by  a  penalty  for  its  infraction  which  was  not 
only  capable  of  being  enforced,  but  which  a  maritime  nation 
like  ourselves  would  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  enforce.  It 
empowered  the  Sultan,  whenever  he  should  be  threatened 
by  Bussia,  or  consider  himself  threatened — that  is,  whenever 
the  limitation  should  be  infringed,  or  whenever  he  should  see 
reason  to  suspect  an  intention  to  infringe  it — to  call  up  into 
the  Black  Sea  the  ships  of  the  Allies.  In  fact,  under  certain 
contingencies,  it  opened  the  Straits  to  us  upwards,  wrhile  it 
closed  them  to  the  Bussians  downwards.  It  gave  us  all  the 
advantages  of  access  to  the  Euxine,  while  it  denied  to  the 
Bussians  that  of  which  we  are  so  jealous — access  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  powder  was  to  be  given  to  the  Sultan 
absolutely,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  to 
question  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  its  exercise.  Far 
from  involving  a  declaration  of  war,  it  would  never  have 
been  likely  to  lead  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
nipped  all  chance  of  hostilities  in  the  bud,  for  the  Bussians 
would  never,  for  the  sake  of  floating  another  gun-boat, 
have  risked  that  which,  of  all  things,  is  most  hateful  to 
them — the  presence  of  the  Western  flags  in  their  mare 
clausum,  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  advantages  which,  as  an  Asiatic  Power,  we  might 
derive  from  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  Euxine.  Be 
those  advantages,  however,  what  they  may,  we  are  deprived 
of  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  and  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  limitation  of  the  Bussian  steam  fleet  by  that  treaty 
is  not  the  less  limitation  because  its  name  has  been  changed 
to  “  neutralization.” 

.  These  proposals,  suggested  by  M.  de  Bourqueney — who, 
of  course,  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French — were  approved  by  Count  Buol  representing 
Austria,  and  by  Lord  John  Bussell  representing  England. 
There  was  not  much  hope  of  Bussia  accepting  them,  for 
they  were  more  severe  than  those  which  she  had  just  re¬ 
fused  ;  but  the  Plenipotentiaries,  who  had  honestly  come  to 
make  an  honourable  peace,  if  possible,  were  not  unwilling  to 
give  the  enemy  a  locus  penitential,  especially  if  they  could 
enhance  their  own  terms  at  the  same  time.  Austria,  more¬ 
over,  consented  to  make  their  rejection  by  Bussia  a  casus 
belli,  which  would  have  ensured  us  the  active  co-operation 
of  an  ally  who  had  an  army  on  the  Bussian  flank,  and 
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whose  dubious  attitude  had  already  kept  in  forced  inaction 
on  the  Russo-Austrian  frontier  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
otherwise  available  against  our  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

But  all  these  ad  vantages  were  nothing  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
Though  he  had  been  ready,  a  month  before,  to  make  peace  on 
terms  not  half  as  good,  no  terms  would  do  for  him  now. 
He  was  sailing  before  the  wind.  The  people  had  declared  that 
they  would  have  no  peace  till  Sebastopol  was  taken.  They 
wanted  to  fight,  and  fight  they  should ;  and  consequently,  Lord 
Palmerston’s  only  object  was  to  close  the  Conferences  foi 
fear  Russia  should  yield.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
Lord  Clarendon  first  objected  to  Austria  that  she  made 
no  proposals  but  what  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Czar, 
and  then,  with  admirable  consistency,  scouted  a  plan 
whioh  secured  the  co-operation  of  Austria,  on  the  giound 
that  the  Czar  would  infallibly  reject  it.  We  succeeded 
in  our  object — we  refused  to  offer  to  Russia  terms  twice 
as  good  for  us  as  those  to  which  we  had  bound  ourselv  es 
a  month  before— and  the  Conferences  were  broken  off. 
We  do  not  say  that  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  made 
peace — we  admit  that  Russia  would  not  have  accepted  the 
terms.  The  Government  stated  this  more  than  once  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  Russians  have  said  so  since.  WL  should 
not  have  made  peace  ;  but,  had  we  acted  in  good  faith,  ve 
should  have  had  the  co-operation  of  Austria,  whose  zeal,  for 
the  rest  of  the  war,  was  considerably  cooled  by  the  slippery 
game  we  had  played,  and  who  now,  not  unnaturally,  declaied 
off.  We  should  not  have  released  the  Russian  army  in 
Poland,  which  then  marched  to  the  Crimea,  and  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  taken  Sebastopol  some  months  earlier  than  we 
actually  did.  Possibly  our  military  prestige  would  have 
been  saved — and  it  never  stood  higher  in  Europe  than  it  did 
at  that  moment,  when  we  had  never  yet  met  with  a  repulse 
in  the  field — and  certainly  some  loss  of  character  would  have 
been  avoided.  Lord  John  Russell  came  home,  having 
endeavoured,  whether  skilfully  or  the  reverse,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  country,  but  making  the  great  mistake  of  not  at 
once  resigning  when  asked  to  adopt  a  course  at  variance  with 
his  own  convictions;  and  Lord  Palmerston  came  out  as  the 
one  man  who  had  always  been  for  the  honour  of  England — 
always  against  peace,  and  always  hearty  in  the  war.  He 
had  thrown  away  great  strategical  advantages  he  had 
enabled  the  Russians  to  reinforce  their  army,  and  to  delay  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol — but  he  was  sailing  before  the  wind. 

There  was  no  alteration  of  circumstances  during  these 
negotiations  which  could  justify  the  change  of  policy  we  have 
recounted.  Each  party,  confident  in  its  own  army  and  in  the 
exploits  which  it  hoped  to  achieve,  trusted,  day  by  day,  that 
to-morrow  would  bring  a  bulletin  from  Sebastopol  which  would 
decide  the  terms  of  peace  on  the  Council  table;  but  the  besieg¬ 
ers  and  the  besieged  were  alike  disappointed — nothing  came. 
On  each  side,  fresh  batteries  were  unmasked,  fresh  trenches 
opened,  and  fresh  battalions  arrived  by  land  and  by  sea  ,  but 
all  seemed  unavailing  to  break  the  iron  monotony  of  that 
murderous  siege.  Nay,  the  change  of  circumstances,  if  any, 
tended — whether  in  the  interests  of  war  or  of  peace — in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  course  which  we  pursued.  1  he  pros¬ 
pect  of  converting  a  timid  but  important  ally  into  an  active 
belligerent,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  confederated  Powers 
on  terms  more  severe  on  Russia,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
our  views,  than  any  Austria  had  yet  assented  to  these  w ere 
surely  advantages  worth  the  consideration  of  a  Minister. 
But  there  was  one  change  which  had  occurred — England 
had  made  its  voice  heard  at  home  in  just  condemnation  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  terms  of  peace,  and,  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment,  of  any  terms.  The  indications  of  this  opinion 
were  unmistakeable,  and  no  Minister  can  ever  succeed  in 
setting  himself  against  public  opinion  without  an  amount 
of  self-sacrifice  which  we  do  not  expect  from  ordinary  politi¬ 
cians.  As  the  result  proved,  we  should  have  been  disappointed 
had  we  expected  it,  for  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  adopted 
the  condemnation  as  though  it  had  originated  with  himself. 
He  did  not  yield  to  it,  nor  bow  before  it,  nor  conform  to  it — 
he  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  popular  feeling. 
He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  out  which  way  the  wind 
blew,  and  bravely,  from  that  moment,  it  bellied  his  sails 
as  he  scudded  before  it. 


THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT. 

RDINARY  newspaper  readers  regard  with  a  mysterious 
respect  the  oracles  which  from  time  to  time  emit  autho¬ 
ritative  responses  on  the  great  paper-money  controversy. 
Mercator,  well  known  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bank 


Charter  Act,  has  lately  revived  the  discussion  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  apology  for  the  existing  system  ;  and  his  numerous 
opponents  have  shown  that,  as  usual,  they  are  fully  prepared 
for  the  conflict.  An  impartial  and  uninstructed  bystander  will, 
however,  be  puzzled  by  finding  that  the  disputants  seem  to  have 
no  common  point  to  start  from.  The  advocates  of  the  Bank 
Charter,  and  their  adversaries,  propound  incompatible  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  support  their  views  by  contradictory  statements 
of  fact.  Mercator  asserts  that  credit  has,  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  rested  on  a  satisfactory  and  immutable  basis ; 
while  Mr.  Salt  holds  that  the  country  has  only  been  saved  . 
from  universal  ruin  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  miracles. 

It  will,  however,  be  found,  on  closer  investigation,  that 
the  practical  question  lies  within  a  much  narrower  compass. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  measure  has  at  least  had  the  advantage 
of  bringing  the  dispute  nearer  to  an  issue,  if  it  has  not 
finally  disposed  of  every  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that,  what¬ 
ever  schemes  may  be  advanced  by  theorists,  Parliament  will 
not  interfere,  except  in  detail,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Act.  Economists  and  practical  men  ol  business 
will  agree  that  the  issue  of  paper  must  be  limited,  although 
some  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  respecting  the  necessary 
amount  of  circulation ;  and  it  may  also  be  laid  down  as  an 
established  doctrine,  that  promises  to  pay  are  not  a  sufficient 
security  for  their  own  performance.  The  issue  of  bank-notes 
will  continue  to  bear  some  fixed  relation  to  the  bullion  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the  public  securities  in  its 
strong  box.  The  real  contest  will  turn  on  an  extension  of 
the  currency,  either  according  to  some  fixed  rule  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  Government.  The  wider,  or 
wilder,  proposals  for  the  abolition  of  a  gold  standard  will 
never  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  absence 
of  an  unchangeable  measure  of  value,  specie  still  furnishes, 
notwithstanding  the  Californian  and  Australian  discoveries, 
the  nearest  approach  to  fixity  of  price.  Even  as  compared 
with  each  other,  the  precious  metals  have  not  as  yet  varied 
in  value  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.  An  ounce 
of  gold  is,  on  an  average,  worth  about  3 1.  17  s.  lod.  in  sove¬ 
reigns  or  in  silver. 

Bank-notes,  although  they  have  exclusively  appropriated 
the  title  of  paper  money,  form  but  a  part  of  the  credit- 
circulation  of  the  country,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
small  change  of  commerce.  The  opponents  of  the  present 
system  complain  that  gold  alone  is  represented  in  the  paper 
currency,  while  other  commodities  of  equal  value  are  debarred 
from  the  advantage  of  general  circulation.  In  the  hope  of 
correcting  this  alleged  inequality,  projectors  have,  in  various 
countries,  devised  land  banks,  banks  of  moveables,  and 
similar  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  every  species 
of  property  a  secondary  or  representative  existence.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  owner  of  an  estate  or  of  a  cargo 
might  at  the  same  time  enjoy  his  possessions  and  realize  their 
value  by  issuing  promises  to  assign  them  to  the  holders  of 
certain  bank  paper.  Experience  alone  has  taught,  what 
reason  might  have  shown,  that  the  practical  inconveniences 
of  such  measures  are  insuperable,  while  the  advantages  which 
they  offer  are  to  a  great  extent  imaginary.  Property  of  all 
descriptions,  from  an  old  coat  to  a  year  s  crop  of  indigo  or  a 
baronial  domain,  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  through  the 
intervention  of  proper  securities,  which,  in  one  instance,  may 
assume  the  form  of  a  pawnbroker’s  duplicate,  and  in  another 
of  a  mortgage  deed.  Dock  warrants,  bills  of  lading,  and 
bills  of  sale,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  larger  paper  money 
of  commerce,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  immediately  con¬ 
vertible  into  the  commodity  which  it  represents.  Bills  of 
exchange,  representing  money  value  instead  of  goods,  ap¬ 
proximate  still  more  closely  to  the  character  of  a  ciiculatiDg 
medium.  The  real  dispute  is,  whether  paper  documents 
representing  commercial  credit  or  specific  property  shall  be 
themselves  considered  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  further 
superstructure  of  bank-notes.  When  the  smoke  ol  the  battle 
has  cleared  away,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  proposition 
virtually  maintained  by  the  great  body  of  currency  reformers 
or  reactionists. 

The  Bank  of  England,  under  its  Charter,  may  issue  notes 
to  any  extent  not  exceeding  fourteen  millions  beyond  the 
value  of  the  bullion  in  its  possession.  The  excess  is  secured 
by  the  average  debt  due  from  the  Government  to  the  Bank, 
so  that  the  credit  of  the  institution  is  so  far  guaranteed  by 
the  nation,  although  no  additional  public  liability  is  incurred. 
The  paper  currency  depends  on  the  credit  of  a  corporation 
which  is  a  large  holder  both  of  Government  stock  and  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  Charter  which  authorizes  the  issue  to 
the  exact  amount  of  the  security,  is  exposed  to  attack  prin- 
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cipally  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  allow  a  margin  of 
credit  beyond  the  bullion  and  the  stock  ;  and  the  question 
whether  such  a  relaxation  shall  be  granted,  and  how  far 
it  shall  extend,  will  be  almost  the  only  practical  issue  which 
Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  decide.  If  an  additional 
issue  were  legalized,  it  would  be  employed  in  discounting 
commercial  bills,  by  which  it  would  consequently  be  secured. 
The  performance  by  the  Bank  of  its  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  would,  therefore,  be  contingent  on  the  solvency  of  the 
traders  liable  on  the  bills  in  its  possession.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  paper  currency  would  be  founded  on  the 
paper  of  commerce,  which  in  its  turn  represents  specific 
commodities.  A  banker  who  conducted  his  entire  business 
on  such  a  system  would  be  always  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  proportion  of  liabilities  might 
be  safely  incurred  without  any  farther  security.  Unless  the 
Directors  were  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  their  possible 
losses  on  commercial  bills  would  always  be  kept  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  ;  and  no  serious  danger  could  occur  as  long  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  issue  was  covered  by  bullion,  and  by 
Government  securities. 

The  events  of  1847  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  weak 
point  in  Mercator’s  argument.  Although  the  issue  of 
paper  during  the  panic  of  that  year  was  not  in  fact 
extended  beyond  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Charter,  the 
necessity  for  an  Order  in  Council  authorising  a  relaxation 
of  the  Act  indicated  a  want  of  elasticity  in  its  provi¬ 
sions.  The  opponents  of  the  system  naturally  triumph  over 
its  advocate ;  but  in  their  turn  they  draw  inferences  in 
favour  of  their  own  views,  far  too  wide  for  the  premises. 
The  fact  that  a  relaxation  has  been  once  found  necessary  in 
a  period  of  ten  years  proves,  at  most,  that  a  power  to  meet 
exceptional  circumstances  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  great  change  would  be  effected  by  a  permission 
to  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  do  what  Sir 
Charles  Wood  did,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  autumn 
of  1847. 

The  proposal  of  a  Sub-Treasury,  or  official  department,  to 
supersede  the  Bank,  is  likely  to  meet  with  little  favour. 
The  Times,  which  has  generally  been  the  most  powerful 
supporter  of  the  Act  of  1844,  recently  fell  into  a  curious 
error  in  discussing  the  expediency  of  a  national  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  The  Bank,  it  was  said,  in  its  capacity  of  public  ci-e- 
ditor,  realizes  a  large  income  by  the  issue  of  notes  correspond¬ 
ing  in  amountto  its  claim  on  the  Govermnent.  Why,  the  writer 
proceeded  to  ask,  should  not  the  nation,  as  it  were,  coin  its 
own  credit,  instead  of  sacrificing  a  profit  of  half  a  million  a- 
year  to  a  private  corporation !  The  answer  is,  that  the 
Government  has  already  employed  its  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  millions,  in  borrowing  from  the  Bank,  and  that 
the  creditor,  not  the  debtor,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
securities  which  represent  a  given  liability.  If  the  nation 
desires  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  the  credit  which  it  has 
alienated  to  the  Bank,  it  must  commence  the  operation  by 
paying  off  the  existing  debt.  Any  private  bank  of  issue 
may  fairly  secure  the  payment  of  its  notes  by  an  investment  in 
the  public  funds;  and  it  is  a  confusion  of  terms  to  assert  that 
the  national  creditor  in  any  sense  trades  on  the  credit  of  the 
nation.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  might  employ  the 
public  credit  either  in  banking  or  in  any  other  kind  of  specu¬ 
lation  :  but  it  is  not  generally  thought  desirable  that  admi¬ 
nistrative  energies  should  be  employed  in  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  The  power  of  controlling  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
which  is  provided  by  the  existing  law,  seems  preferable  to 
direct  official  interference. 

The  practical  relations  between  the  Bank  and  the  Treasury 
may  probably  require  correction;  but  details  of  this  kind 
are  independent  of  legislation,  and  must  be  confided  to  the 
skill  and  sagacity  of  the  Finance  Minister.  It  must  be 
possible  to  make  arrangements  by  which  the  Government 
may  receive  on  reasonable  terms  the  accommodation  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  ordinary  banker  to  a  large  customer;  and  the 
interest  of  the  public  balances  may,  without  any  specific 
enactment,  be  set  off  against  the  advances  which  are  required 
from  time  to  time.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  Parliament 
to  ascertain  whether  the  actual  allowance  for  the  management 
of  the  public  debt  is  unreasonably  large.  The  limit  of  the 
authorized  issue  of  paper  money  must  be  maintained  or 
modified  ;  but  there  will  be  no  material  change  in  the  system 
at  present  in  force. 

The  complaint  that  an  irresponsible  body  of  Directors 
regulates  the  rate  of  discount  will  not  be  regarded  as  conclu¬ 
sive  in  England.  For  all  economical  purposes,  it  is  fount 
that  commercial  liability  furnishes  a  better  security  than 


official  responsibility.  A  Finance  Minister  would  fix  the 
rate  of  accommodation  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  public 
interests;  but  in  the  Bank  Parlour,  the  advantage  of  the 
stockholders  supplies  a  more  satisfactory  regulator.  If  the 
popular  belief  in  the  harshness  or  judicious  liberality  of  the 
Directors  really  corresponded  to  the  fact,  there  would  be  a 
strong  argument  for  transferring  to  the  Government  so  for¬ 
midable  and  invidious  an  exercise  of  discretion;  but  the  real 
object  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  obtain  as  large  a  profit  as 
may  be  compatible  with  safety  from  risk,  and  in  this  instance, 
as  in  all  others,  the  advantage  of  the  dealer  practically 
coincides  with  the  interest  of  the  customer.  When  money 
is  scarce,  it  ought  to  be  dear,  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  advantageous  in 
prospect  of  a  famine.  The  merchant  or  capitalist  increases 
his  demands,  or  contracts  his  operations,  in  the  hope  of  gain 
or  as  a  precaution  against  danger ;  and  on  the  return  of  plenty, 
he  is  ready,  on  precisely  the  same  principle,  to  indulge  the 
desires  of  the  consumer.  If  he  thinks  fit  to  boast  of  his  pru¬ 
dence  or  liberality,  as  virtues  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
public  gratitude,  good-natured  friends  may  perhaps  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  claim,  while  thoughtful  observers  recognise  the  bene¬ 
ficial  working  of  economical  laws.  The  Court  of  Directors 
is  preferable  to  an  administrative  department,  partly  on 
account  of  the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  its  members, 
but,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  because  the  motives  by  which  it 
is  influenced  are  more  reliable  than  the  patriotism  or  dis¬ 
cretion  of  financiers. 


A  NEW  CHINESE  WAR. 

OF  all  the  evils  incident  to  humanity,  there  is  none  more 
infectious  than  war  ;  and  we  were,  therefore,  grieved 
rather  than  surprised,  a  few  days  ago,  to  learn  that  we  were 
once  more  engaged  in  hostilities  against  China.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  consolatory  breakfast-table  reflection  that  the  flowery 
land  of  Pekoe  and  Bohea  is  now  doubly  afflicted  with  this 
malady — that,  rent  by  intestine  convulsions,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  assailed  by  “outside  barbarians” — and  that  the  Empire  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  under  the  pressure  from  within  and  from 
without,  may  possibly,  ere  long,  fall  to  pieces.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  necessity  of  the  late  bombardment  of  Canton, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  it.  The  Chinese  Government 
is  arbitrary  and  arrogant,  insolent  and  offensive ;  and  its 
presumption  requires  to  be  rebuked,  its  pugnacity  to  be 
chastised.  But  its  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  when  left 
to  themselves,  mild  and  iuoffensive.  It  used  to  be  easy — 
nay,  indeed,  it  was  esteemed  a  national  duty — to  hate  a 
Frenchman,  and,  more  recently,  it  may  have  been  easy  to 
hate  a  Bussian.  The  Afghans  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  fail- 
share  of  the  detestation  of  Englishmen ;  but  it  never  was 
easy,  at  any  time,  to  hate  a  Chinaman.  In  peace,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  ever  been  the  objects 
of  our  kindness — in  war,  of  our  pity  ;  and  we  cannot  regard 
the  sufferings  which  have  been  brought  upon  them  by  High 
Commissioner  or  Governor-General  Yeh,  without  the  pro- 
foundest  commiseration.  We  are  afraid  that  the  arrogance 
and  obstinacy  of  that  exalted  functionary  have  inflicted 
upon  innocent  Canton  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  that  city  are 
as  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  awful  calamity  which  has 
fallen  upon  them,  as  they  are  miserably  cognisant  of  its 
effects. 

Of  these  causes  the  China  papers  furnish  some  account. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  that  is  abstruse  or  mysterious  about 
the  affair.  It  seems  that  there  exists  a  treaty  stipulation  by 
which  the  Chinese  authorities  are  bound,  in  the  event  of  their 
requiring  the  delivery  of  any  suspected  natives  employed  by 
us  either  on  land  or  on  board  our  ships,  to  make  application 
for  their  arrest  to  the  British  Consul.  This  engagement  was 
violated,  however,  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  seizure  of 
a  number  of  men  on  board  a  British  vessel;  and  when 
satisfaction  was  demanded  for  the  injury,  we  only  brought 
down  upon  ourselves  further  contumely  and  wrong.  The 
English  authorities  appear  to  have  acted  with  equal  forbear¬ 
ance  on  the  one  hand,  and  spirit  on  the  other.  Expostulations 
and  remonstrances  being  of  no  avail,  they  resorted  to  threats. 
Threats  being  disregarded,  they  betook  themselves  to  action — ■ 
the  portfolio  of  the  diplomatist  was  closed,  and  the  admiral 
stood  to  his  guns.  Canton  was  bombarded — the  Bogue  Forts 
were  attacked  and  captured — and  it  appears  that,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  despatches,  Sir  M.  Seymour  was  about  to  answer 
the  anxious  questionings  of  the  English  inhabitants,  and  to 
declare  to  them  what  next.  We  confess  that  we  are  pain- 
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fully  interested  in  the  solution  of  a  question  in  which  common 
humanity,  no  less  than  the  commercial  interest  of  this 
country,  is  so  deeply  concerned. 

It  is  no  great  matter,  either  in  a  military  or  a  political 
point  of  view,  to  bombard  Canton  and  capture  the  Bogue 
Forts.  We  have  done  this  before,  and  we  may  do  it  again. 
It  is  a  poor  atonement  for  the  backwardness  of  our  navy  in  a 
strong  part  of  the  world,  to  be  thus  active  in  a  weak  one — to 
let  the  granite  escape,  and  to  knock  so  much  crockery  to 
pieces.  Neither  at  sea  nor  on  land,  can  our  forces  do  much 
in  China  to  add  to  their  reputation.  In  dealing  with  such  an 
enemy,  there  is  nothing  but  havoc  and  slaughter — of  genuine 
fighting,  there  can  be  little  or  none.  Humanity  sickens  at 
the  recollection  of  some  of  the  episodes  of  the  last  Chinese  war. 
And  what  did  we  ever  gain  by  operations  against  Canton,  ex¬ 
cept  so  much  ransom  money?  It  is  sorry  work,  this  hacking 
at  the  extremities  of  a  vast  empire.  We  may  maim  and  muti¬ 
late,  but  unless  we  strike  at  the  vital  parts,  it  is  little  more 
than  so  much  gratuitous  butchery  —  we  might  as  easily 
cure  the  gout  by  scarifying  the  soles  of  a  sick  man’s  feet. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  “  Is  nothing  to  be  done?  Are 
treaties  thus  to  be  violated?  Is  the  British  flag  to  be 
insulted?  Are  we  to  have  no  redress,  because  High  Com¬ 
missioner  Yeh  is,  in  effect,  an  irresponsible  functionary, 
and  truth  travels  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  from  Canton  to 
Pekin?  If  the  high  officials  of  the  Celestial  Empire  know  no 
better,  are  we  not  bound  to  teach  them  better?”  This  was  the 
language  of  1840 ;  but,  although  the  people  of  Canton  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  made  to  suffer,  the  high  officials  seem 
to  know  no  better  now  what  is  due  to  other  nations  than  they 
did  then,  but  are  just  as  arrogant,  insolent,  and  defiant  as  evei\ 
If  we  were  to  play  the  schoolmaster  at  Pekin,  something  might 
be  done  ;  but  unless  we  could  hang  up  a  Chinese  Imperial 
Commissioner  or  Governor- General  at  the  yard-arm  of  one 
of  our  men-of-war,  we  doubt  whether  these  Canton  lessons 
will  be  of  any  avail.  We  had  arrived  at  some  such  conclu¬ 
sion  as  this  before  the  end  of  the  last  war,  but  we  seem  now 
almost  to  have  forgotten  it.  The  next  mail  from  China 
will,  however,  acquaint  us  with  the  next  move,  of  Sir  M. 
Seymour.  There  are  circumstances  which  greatly  favour 
his  operations.  He  has  France  and  America  with  him; 
and  there  is  some  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the 
three  great  nations  which  have  been  insulted  by  the  Chinese 
functionaries,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  present  crisis  to 
place  their  relations  with  the  Celestial  Empire  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  render  another  bombardment  of  Canton  a 
very  improbable  event. 

But  what  of  Russia  all  the  while  ?  Of  course  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  attribute  the  audacity  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  intrigues  of  that  restless  Power.  It  is  related  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  that,  when  a  boy  at  school  in  Dumfriesshire, 
he  was  so  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  all 
schemes  of  mischief,  that  his  master  never  failed  to  say, 
when  any  schoolboys’  pranks  of  doubtful  origin  were  under 
investigation,  “Jock’s  at  the  bottom  of  it.”  Russia  stands 
very  much  in  the  same  predicament.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  world  trouble  arises  to  embarrass  our  diplomacy 
and  to  occupy  our  arms,  we  turn  our  thoughts  at  once 
towards  Russia,  and  incontinently  exclaim,  “  J ock’s  at  the 
bottom  of  it.”  There  is,  in  this  universal  suspicion,  much 
unreasonable  exaggeration,  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
present  instance  to  connect  the  agents  of  the  Czar  with  the 
contumelious  conduct  of  Governor-General  Yeh.  But  it 
were  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Russia,  in  her  vast  and  comprehensive  efforts  to 
extend  her  influence  in  the  East,  has  never  forgotten  that 
there  is  such  a  capital  as  Pekin,  and  such  an  Empire  as 
China. 


TAXATION  AND  AGITATION. 

HATEYER  other  annoyances  Ministers  may  escape, 
they  seem  pretty  certain  to  be  assailed  with  a  vigorous 
anti-income  Tax  agitation.  Already  Sir  James  Duke  and 
a  rival  leader  have  got  up  a  couple  of  Associations  in  London 
to  advocate  the  immediate  remission  of  the  “war  ninepence,” 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  remainder  of  the  impost  on 
what  are  called  equitable  principles.  Besides  these  central 
movements,  independent  meetings  of  a  sufficiently  unanimous 
and  vehement  description  are  continually  being  got  together 
in  outlying  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  patriotic  vestrymen, 
who  appeal,  with  true  parochial  eloquence,  to  the  pockets  of 
their  fellow-parishioners.  In  Ireland,  too,  the  agitation  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  naturalize  itself,  as  agitations  are — or  at  least  were 


— apt  to  do  on  that  congenial  soil.  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
besides  a  host  of  less  important  places,  have  also  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  desire  to  swell  the  general  outcry.  There  is  nothing 
very  imposing  in  the  names  or  in  the  arguments  by  which  the 
cause  has  as  yet  been  graced ;  but  it  takes  very  little  either  of 
authority  or  logic  to  satisfy  men  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  pay, 
and  the  impression  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  reduce  the  war  tax  before 
1858  is  likely  enough  to  raise  a  demand  for  its  repeal 
from  every  corner  of  the  land.  By  the  letter  of  the  law, 
the  tax  is  to  continue  at  its  present  amount  until  the 
second  5th  of  April  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace — that  is,  until  April,  1858.  The 
object  was  to  give  the  Government  a  year  of  the  tax  to  clear 
off  the  score  remaining  after  the  termination  of  the  war ; 
but,  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  ratifications 
were  not  exchanged  till  just  after  the  5th  of  April,  the  burden 
is  left  on  our  shoulders  for  two  years  of  peace  instead  of  one. 
The  Liverpool  Financial  Association  may  look  upon  direct 
taxation  as  the  mode  in  which  revenue  can  be  raised  with  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  they  may  prefer 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  peace  in  a  further  remission  of  indi¬ 
rect  duties  to  a  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  ;  but  the  general 
feeling  is  undoubtedly  against  the  “  inquisitorial  impost,” 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  produce  a  popular  Budget  without  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  law  which  defers  the  promised  relief  to  so 
late  a  period  as  the  spring  of  1858. 

The  alarm,  however,  appears  to  be  somewhat  premature ;  for, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  speech  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  is  prepared  to  yield  to  a  sufficient 
manifestation  of  popular  feeling.  There  is  something  whimsical 
in  the  notion  of  an  old  sailor  being  put  forward  to  give  the 
first  hint  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govei'nment  on  a  matter  of 
finance,  and,  unless  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  the  intimation 
which  he  has  thrown  out,  the  choice  of  a  spokesman  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate.  The  old  Admiral  has  no  idea 
of  mincing  the  matter.  He  repudiates,  with  genuine  salt¬ 
water  energy,  the  imputation  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  would  be  guilty  of  the  “dirty  action”  of  which 
they  have  been  suspected ;  and,  though  he  disclaims  any 
authority  to  speak  for  his  colleagues,  he  ventures  to  con¬ 
tradict  those  who  have  said  that  the  Government  intend  to 
take  advantage  of  the  people  by  insisting  on  the  letter  of  the 
statute  that  has  fixed  the  tax  upon  us  for  an  unnecessary 
twelvemonth.  If  this  is  not  unconditional  capitulation,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  pretty  certain  proof  that  the  agitation  for  a 
reduction  of  the  income-tax  will  not  be  without  effect;  and 
Lord  Panmure’s  promise  of  a  reduction  of  20,000,000?.  in 
the  naval  and  military  estimates  is  another  significant 
indication  in  the  same  direction.  But,  however  favour¬ 
able  may  be  the  chances  of  the  movement  so  far  as  it 
is  directed  to  the  mere  reduction  of  the  per-centage,  the 
attempt  to  get  a  readjustment  of  the  different  schedules 
is  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  of  enterprises.  No  amount  of 
mere  platform  declamation  is  likely  to  disturb  the  present 
arrangement  in  this  respect.  An  agitation  which  proposes 
to  itself  a  single  definite  and  possible  reform  may  do  great 
things;  but  a  body  of  men,  however  noisy  and  numerous,  who 
ask  for  a  resettlement  of  matters  which  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  know  how  to  adjust,  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
certain  to  fail  for  want  of  any  intelligible  principle  of 
coherence.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  triumphed  because 
it  saw  its  way  clearly,  and  pursued  it  with  steps  which  never 
wavered.  The  Administrative  Reform  Association  became 
ridiculous  because  it  did  nothing  but  denounce  alleged  abuses 
without  having  any  intelligible  proposition  to  make  for  their 
reform.  The  assailants  of  Schedule  D  are  very  much  in  the 
same  position. 

Certainly  this  was  the  case  with  the  agitation  which  was 
carried  on,  with  abundance  of  vigour,  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  J oseph  Hume  ;  and  the 
originators  of  the  present  movement  show  no  signs  of  having 
profited  by  the  lesson  which  the  former  failure  might  have 
taught  them.  If  they  are  right  in  saying  that  the  existing 
tax  is  not  altogether  perfect,  they  have  at  any  rate  failed  to 
produce  any  possible  substitute,  or  to  show  how  the  in¬ 
equality  of  which  they  complain  may  be  redressed.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  raise  a  clamour,  in  general  terms,  about 
the  oppressive  nature  of  any  tax  whatever ;  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  contrast  which  may  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  precarious  and  permanent  incomes  is  a  very  telling 
subject  for  stump  oratory.  But  an  association  which  means 
to  effect  anything  must  have  a  remedy  to  cry  up,  as  well  as 
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a  grievance  to  cry  clown,  or  it  will  end  as  it  begins  in 
words.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  movement  is  as  yet 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  promoters  have  not  had  time 
for  the  development  of  any  practical  scheme.  But  we  cannot 
forget  that  during  the  former  agitation,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  nothing  like  a  definite  mode  of  correcting  the 
inequality  imputed  to  the  tax  was  ever  promulgated  at  any 
public  meeting,  or  brought  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  except  the  ac¬ 
tuaries*  device  of  capitalizing  all  kinds  of  income,  which,  in 
its  actual  form,  if  not  in  its  first  conception,  was  unsound 
in  principle,  while  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  being 
worked  in  practice.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers  in  the 
Times — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  its  countenance 
to  the  then  popular  cry — could  get  no  further  than  angry 
denunciation.  Not  only  were  they  unable  to  devise  any 
plan  for  reforming  the  schedules,  but  they  confessed  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  answering  the  arguments  by  which  Mr. 
Warburton  and  many  others  vindicated  the  justice  of  the 
tax  as  it  stood.  Their  only  reply  was  this  “  Mathe¬ 
maticians  may  prove  what  they  like,  but  we  know  that  a 
precarious  income  is  not  as  good  as  a  fee-simple,  and  therefore 
the  tax  is  oppressive  and  unjust.”  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  glance  over  an  old  file  of  papers  may  find  the 
singular  argument  we  have  quoted  repeated  over  and  ovei 
again — sometimes  almost  in  the  words  we  have  given,  and  at 
others  veiled  in  a  decent  amount  of  circumlocution  and  he 
will  find  very  little  else.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  sole  reasoning 
which  was  heard  from  a  hundred  platforms,  and  which  indig¬ 
nant  audiences  were  never  tired  of  applauding.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  of  the  popular  view  upon  the  subject,  and 
found  its  natural  exponent  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 

We  have  not  recalled  the  history  of  a  forgotten  agitation 
for  the  sake  of  suggesting  that  arguments  which  baffled 
leading  journalists  and  a  few  popular  declaimers  were 
necessarily  incapable  of  refutation.  But  we  think  we 
can  perceive,  even  at  this  early  stage,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  renew  the  movement,  a  tendency 
to  run  in  the  old  ruts ;  and  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  persuading 
them  that  they  are  entering  upon  a  road  which  leads 
nowhere,  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  escape  the  infliction 
of  a  deluge  of  speeches  and  articles  attuned  to  one  mono¬ 
tonous  wail  of  hopeless  and  unintelligent  indignation.  It  is 
very  clear  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  seriously  influenced  by  a  clamour 
against  a  tax  for  which  no  substitute  is  oifeied,  and 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  Sir  J.  Duke  and  his  associates,  and  all  intending 
orators  upon  the  subject,  not  to  begin  to  speak  until  they  have 
satisfied  themselves,  not  merely  that  the  present  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  burden  is  disagreeable,  but  that  they  have 
some  practicable  modifications  to  propose,  by  which  the 
grievance  may  be  removed  without  destroying  the  tax  itself. 
It  is  certain  that,  until  the  agitation  assumes  a  more 
practical  form,  it  will  be  wholly  without  influence — a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  its  projectors,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  world 
in  general.  Tf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-denying  restric¬ 
tion  we  have  suggested  should  be  accepted  by  our  financial 
reformers,  it  is  not  by  any  means  unlikely  that  the  whole 
affair  will  silently  die  out  for  want  of  an  intelligent  object, 
or  a  leader  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  truth  is,  so  far  as  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
discontent  with  which  Schedule  D  is  regarded,  the  injury 
complained  of,  and  the  redress  required,  depend  on  con¬ 
siderations  much  too  complicated  to  be  investigated  success¬ 
fully  in  the  midst  of  popular  tumult ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  view  with  some  suspicion  the  remedies  which  may  be 
proposed  by  reformers  who  come  forward  without  any  settled 
scheme  of  reform,  and  who  seem  to  look  for  inspiration,  on  a 
question  of  no  little  intricacy,  to  the  unthinking  instincts 
of  popular  meetings. 

ME.  DICKENS  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

THE  age  in  which  we  live  has  produced,  amongst  other  novel¬ 
ties,  an  entirely  new  school  of  politicians.  In  almost  every 
department  of  public  life,  the  task  of  obtaining  results  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  that  of  inventing  machinery. 
The  world,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  out  of  joint,  and  it  is  touching  to 
see  how  many  doctors  are  anxious  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  In 
politics,  in  law,  and  in  twenty  other  walks  of  life,  reforming  has 
become  a  distinct  branch  of  business.  Almost  every  man  who  can 
in  any  way  command  the  ear  of  the  world  has  engaged  himself 
in  the  hopeful  task  of  “  doing  good,”  in  preference  to  the  ignoble 
selfishness  of  minding  his  own  business,  and,  in  one  way  or 
other,  hoists  the  flag  and  wears  the  uniform  of  the  noble  army 


of  world-betterers.  As  every  system  is  said  to  culminate,  and 
every  idea  to  be  embodied,  it  might  have  been  expected  a 
priori  that  an  era  of  reform  would  find,  sooner  or  later,  its 
representative  man.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  restless,  dis¬ 
contented,  self-sufficient  spirit  which  characterises  so  large  a 
portion  of  modern  speculation — especially  on  political  and  social 
subjects — could  have  had  a  more  characteristic  Avatar  than  it  has 
found  in  Mr.  Dickens.  The  nature,  the  sphere,  and  the  character 
of  his  influence,  and  the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests,  furnish 
a  most  curious  commentary  on  a  vast  mass  of  phenomena  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  serious  person  to  view  without  profound 
disquiet.  In  his  preface  to  a  late  edition  of  his  earliest  novel, 
Mr.  Dickens  informed  the  world  with  satisfaction  that,  since  its 
publication,  a  great  part  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  for 
qeLt — the  special  evil  which  it  denounced— have  been  removed 
by  legislation  ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  at  the  republication 
of  each  of  his  works,  he  might  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  the 
particular  abuse  against  which  it  was  levelled.  Now,  Mr. 
Dickens  is  the  author  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  books,  each 
as  long  as  three  ordinary  novels ;  and  in  each  of  them,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  tasks  which  writers  of  fiction  impose  on 
themselves,  he  has  discharged  a  self-imposed  obligation  of 
attacking  some  part  or  other  of  our  rotten  institutions.  .In 
Pickwick ,  he  denounced  imprisonment  for  debt— in  Oliver  Twist, 
the  Poor  Laws — in  David  Copperjield,  the  inefficiency  of  Parlia¬ 
ment— in  Bleak  House,  the  Court  of  Chancery— and  in  Little 
Dorrit,  the  system  of  administration.  We  say  nothing  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  the  satire  which  he  has  directed  against  the  Americans, 
the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  charitable  societies,  and  Cal¬ 
vinism.  To  do  his  best  to  persuade  his  neighbours  that  the 
institutions  under  which  they  live  encourage  and  permit  the 
grossest  cruelties  towards  debtors  and  paupers— that  their  Legis¬ 
lature  is  a  stupid  and  inefficient  debating  club,  their  courts  of 
justice  foul  haunts  of  chicanery,  pedantry,  and  fraud,  and  their 
system  of  administration  an  odious  compound  of  stupidity  and 
corruption— is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  responsibility  for  one  man 
to  assume  ;  yet  it  is  very  characteristic  that  he  should  consider  it 
so  light  a  matter  as  to  be  anxious,  in  addition,  to  propagate  similar 
views  about  almost  every  element  of  social  life. 

Such  language  may  be  considered  too  grave  for  such  a  subject. 
Who,  it  may  be  asked,  takes  Mr.  Dickens  seriously  ?  Is  it  not 
as  foolish,  to  estimate  his  melodramatic  and  sentimental  stock-in- 
trade  gravely,  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  a  refutation  of  the 
jokes  of  the  clown  in  a  Christmas  pantomime?  No  doubt  this 
would  be  true  enough  if  the  world  were  composed  entirely  or  prin¬ 
cipally  of  men  of  sense  and  cultivation.  To  such  persons  Mr. 
Dickens  is  nothing  more  than  any  other  public  performer— en- 
joying  an  extravagantly  high  reputation,  and  rev  aided  for  his 
labours,  both  in  purse  and  in  credit,  at  an  extravagantly  high  rate. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  unfortunately,  think  little,  and 
cultivate  themselves  still  less.  Whatever  philanthropists  and 
public  lecturers  may  say,  the  mass  of  the  poorer  no  less  than  of 
the  richer  classes  are  mentally  idle,  and  are  incapable  of  sustained 
and  systematic  thought  or  inquiry.  Members  of  parliament,  active 
professional  men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers .  in  a 
large  way  of  business,  and  enterprising  farmers,  form  numerically 
an  Infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  population.  We  have 
amongst  us  millions  who  are  physically  and  intellectually  weak, 
but  whose  collective  sentiments  go  to  form  that  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  midst  of  which  we  all  live  and  move.  To  these  classes, 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  are  something  more  than  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  most  influential  of  all  teachers— the  teachers 
who  make  themselves  friends  and  companions  during  those  occa¬ 
sional  intervals  of  rest  and  enjoyment  ufliich  to  many  minds  ai  efar 
the  pleasantest  part  of  life.  The  production,  among  such  readers, 
of  false  impressions  of  the  system  of  which  they  form  a  part— - 
especially  if  the  falsehood  tends  to  render  them  discontented 
with  and  disaffected  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live 
—cannot  but  be  a  serious  evil,  and  must  often  involve  great 
moral  delinquency.  Except  the  relations  between  men  and  their 
Maker,  no  subjects  can  be  more  grave  than  Legislation,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  a  man  can  misuse  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  great  talents  and  unbounded  popularity  more  mis- 
chievously  than  by  leading  people  to  under-estimate  the  good, 
and  over-estimate  the  evil,  of  the  institutions  of,  then  country. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  tlie  sphere  of  Mr.  Dickens  s  influence,  we 
are  compelled  to  think  of  him  seriously.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  insignificance.  It  may  be  admitted  that  he 
can  scarcely  attract  the  attention  of  the  more  intelligent  classes 
of  the  community  ;  but  he  may,  and,  as  we  believe,  does  exercise 
a  very  wide  and  a  very  pernicious  political  and  social  influence. 

Our  unfavourable  opinion  applies  equally  to  the  ends  v  Inch  he 
has  in  view,  and  to  the  means  by  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish 
them  He  is  the  most  prominent  and  popular  of  the  innumerable 
preachers  of  that  flattering  doctrine,  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  world  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy— so  that  all  the 
folly  and  stupidity  are  found  in  the  highest  places,  and  all  the 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  ability  in  the  lowest.  As  Geiman 
students  look  upon  themselves  as  the  elect,  and  upon  the  members 
of  the  whole  social  hierarchy  as  “  philisters,”an  opinion,  or  rather 
a  sentiment,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  amongst  us— and  it  is 
carefully  fanned  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Dickens— that  success  in 
life  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  .a  man’s  superiority,  but  is  positive 
proof  of  his  inferiority  to  his  neighbours.  For  Parliament  Mr. 
Dickens  has  an  unlimited  scorn.  It  is,  he  says,  all  talk,  words. 
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words,  nothing  but  words.”  The  House  of  Commons,  for  him,  is 
a  stupid  debating  club,  in  which  no  business  is  transacted  except 
the  enunciation  of  innumerable  platitudes.  Nor  does  the  lau 
fare  better.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  an  abomination,  to  be 
cut  down  root  and  branch — a  mere  den  of  thieves,  in  which  no 
man  can  long  retain  his  honesty.  But  if  our  laws  are  made  by 
fools  and  administered  by  rogues,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  manage  our  public  affairs  ?  They  are  all  idiots  and  jobbers 
they  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  right.  Halt-a- 
dozen  families  of  Barnacles  have  contrived  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  ship  of  the  State,  and  have  no  other  object  than  that  of 
impeding  its  progress  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  their  own 
parasitical  existence  may  not  be  discovered  and  terminated.  If  a 
man  makes  a  discovery,  they  treat  him  as  a  criminal — if  he  has  a 
claim  or  a  grievance,  they  baffle  and  cheat  him — they  have  neither 
heart  nor  brain,  but  the  widest  of  mouths  and  the  most  insatiable 
of  stomachs.  Such  is  the  lesson  which,  month  by  month,  Mr. 
Dickens  reads  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is,  in  the  main,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  would  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunities 
of  exercising  his  powers  of  vituperation,  unless  Providence  had 
kindly  created  dignities  on  purpose  to  be  evil  spoken  of;  but  as 
that  arrangement  has  been  made,  he  is  enabled,  with  an  easy 
conscience,  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  flattering  his  readers 
into  the  belief  that,  but  for  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  unostentatious  virtues  of  the  poor,  England  would  be  a 
perfect  paradise  of  fools  and  knaves. 

Such  is  his  end;  and  the  means  he  employs  are  worthy  of 
it.  As  there  are  reproaches  which  can  be  uttered  by  no 
one  but  a  woman  or  a  child,  there  are  accusations  which  can 
only  be  conveyed  through  a  novel.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  any  more  serious  publication  the  vehicle  of  such  calumnies — 
their  grave  and  quiet  statement  would  be  their  own  refutation. 
But  just  as  a  foolish  gossip  in  a  country-town,  who  says  what  she 
pleases  because  all  the  world  knows  what  her  tongue  is  like, 
may  babble  awray  the  purest  character,  a  popular  novelist  may 
produce  more  disaffection  and  discontent  than  a  whole  army  of 
amphleteers  and  public  orators,  because  he  wears  the  cap  and 
ells,  and  laughs  in  your  face  when  you  contradict  him.  A 
novelist  has  no  responsibility.  He  can  always  discover  his  own 
meaning.  To  the  world  at  large,  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyre  repre¬ 
sents  the  Court  of  Chancery.  To  any  one  who  taxes  the  writer 
with  unfairness,  it  is  merely,  he  is  told,  a  playful  exaggeration- 
pretty  Fanny’s  way ;  and  who  can  have  the  heart  to  be 
angry  with  pretty  Fanny  P  To  the  thousands  of  feverish 
artisans  who  read  Little  Dorrit,  the  Circumlocution  Office  is 
a  bond  fide  representation  of  Downing-street.  To  any  one 
who  remonstrates,  it  is  nothing  but  a  fair  representation  of 
what  exists,  just  exaggerated  enough  to  make  the  subject  enter¬ 
taining.  In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth ; 
and  so  there  is  in  the  plea  of  the  old  woman  who  destroys  her 
neighbour’s  character  over  her  tea,  that  she  only  adds  colour 
enough  to  her  story  to  make  it  piquant.  No  doubt  Mr.  Dickens 
does  not  really  mean  much  harm.  He  only  wants  to  sell  his 
books  ;  and  by  w  ay  of  persuading  himself  that  he  is  of  some  use 
in  the  world,  he  spices  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  advocacy 
of  social  reforms,  just  as  clergymen  sometimes  sugar  their 
private  letters  with  texts  to  make  them  improving.  This 
is  just  what  we  complain  of.  He  exercises  considerable 
political  influence  with  hardly  any  political  convictions.  He 
introduces  the  gravest  subjects  in  a  manner  which,  makes  it 
impossible  that  he  should  do  them  justice.  He  scatters  fire,  and 
says,  Am  I  not  in  sport?  The  two  fallacies  which  pervade  all  his 
writings  are  just  those  which  nothing  but  care  and  education  can 
guard  against,  and  which  are,  therefore,  particularly  dangerous 
when  addressed  to  uneducated  people.  One  is  the  fallacy  of 
artistic  exaggeration.  It  was  said  of  Swift  that  he  satirized 
mankind  by  describing  men  as  vicious  horses,  and  horses  as  vir¬ 
tuous  men,  and  then  asking  which  was  the  best.  Something  in 
the  same  way  Mr.  Dickens  makes  his  intelligent  tradesmen  high- 
minded  and  highly-educated  gentlemen,  and  his  officials  affected 
shop-boys,  and  then  asks  us  w  hether  the  officials  can  bear  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  tradesmen.  If  you  are  at  liberty  to  allow  some  of 
the  staring  external  marks  of  a  class  to  stand  unaltered,  whilst  its 
characteristic  defects  are  exaggerated  indefinitely,  there  can  never 
be  any  difficulty  in  making  out  the  world  to  be  as  absurd  as  you 
please.  The  other  fallacy — that  of  minute  description — is  less 
obvious,  but  quite  as  effective.  It  consists  in  dwelling  upon  all 
the  details  of  an  incident  till  the  mind  invests  it  with  as  much 
dignity  as  such  an  introduction  would  demand.  By  the  help  of 
this  device,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  make  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  pulling  out  a  tooth  appear  utterly  intolerable.  Describe 
the  dentist’s  face,  the  arm-chair,  the  warm  water,  the  basin  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom,  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  insertion  of 
the  pincers,  the  cold  feeling  of  the  iron,  and  its  tightening  on  the 
tooth,  with  sufficient  minuteness — and  the  final  wrench  may  be 
made  to  appear  like  the  consummation  of  all  things.  In  the  same 
way,  the  inside  of  a  workhouse  may  be  made  to  look  like  an  abso¬ 
lute  torture-chamber  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  neither  the  pauper  nor  the 
dentist’s  patient  feels  half  the  agony  which  the  novelist  describes. 

The  truth  of  the  accusations  which  Mr.  Dickens  brings  against 
society  is  on  a  par  with  the  fairness  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  urged.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  great  abuses 
in  the  world  in  general,  and  in  this  country  in  particular.  There 
is  much  that  wants  reform  in  Parliament,  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
administration  j  but  no  one  can  reform  wisely  unless  he  knows 


what  he  is  about;  and  that  these  institutions  want  reform  is  only 
half,  or  perhaps  even  less  than  half,  of  the  truth.  With  all  their 
faults,  they  have  the  very  highest  merits  ;  and  a  man  who  repre¬ 
sents  to  his  fellow-countrymen  only  the  faults,  and  none  of  the 
merits,  fosters  one  of  the  worst  of  our  national  faults— the 
inveterate  habit  of  self-depreciation.  Whatever  else  our  Parlia¬ 
ment  is,  it  is  the  only  popular  government  in  the  world  which 
has  been  able  to  maintain  itself ;  and  whatever  Mr.  Dickens 
may  think,  it  really  has  done  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
since  he  began  to  denounce  it,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  Our  law  has  enormous  faults,  and  we  have  always  exposed 
them,  and  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  reformed;  but  to 
speak  of  the  law  with  bitter  contempt  is  to  show  the  most  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  English  history.  The  great  faults  which 
every  one  now  acknowledges  must  be  viewed  historically,  as  well 
as  in  their  present  condition  ;  and  though  the  historical  fact  that 
the  defects  of  the  law  formed  part  of  the  price  of  our  political 
freedom  is  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  reforming  them,  it  is  a 
very  strong  reason  for  speaking  of  the  law,  and  of  those  who 
profess  it,  with  some  sort  of  respect  and  some  approach  to 
justice.  Our  administration,  no  doubt,  had  not  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  gigantic  war  immediately  after  forty  years  of 
peace,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deficiency  was  repaired  with 
unexampled  vigour  ;  and  with  respect  to  other  branches  of  Go- 
vernment,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
national  affairs  are  conducted  fairly  enough,  and  that  there  is  no 
country  in  which  the  great  ends  of  civil  society  the  security  of 
person  and  property,  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of  law— are 
more  fully  attained,  or  in  which  the  private  character  of  public 
men  stands  higher.  Human  nature  must  be  judged  by  an  actual, 
and  not  by  an  ideal  standard ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  jobbing  in  England,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  we  have 
less  downright  bribery,  less  violation  ot  confidence,  less  pecula¬ 
tion,  than  most  other  countries.  Our  statesmen  may  sometimes 
provide  for  their  cousins  and  nephews  in  the  public  service,  but 
they  do  not  sell  their  official  secrets,  or  make  fortunes  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  That  relations  should  be  maintained  with  every 
nation  in  the  world— that  a  revenue  of  some  sixty  millions  should 
be  collected  and  disbursed— that  person  and  property  should  be 
secure  in  a  very  high  degree — that  espionage  and  individual 
oppression  should  be  altogether  unknown,  are  results  which,  as 
times  go,  we  cannot  despise,  even  if  an  inventor  is  sometimes 
snubbed,  and  an  applicant  occasionally  kept  waiting  for  his  rights. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  in  Mr.  Dickens's  influence  is 
the  nature  of  the  foundation  on  whicli  it  stands.  Who  is 
this  man  who  is  so  much  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  he  can  pour  contempt  on  all  the  institutions  of  his 
country?  He  is  a  man  with  a  very  active  fancy,  great  powers 
of  language,  much  perception  of  what  is  grotesque,  and  a  most 
lachrymose  and  melodramatic  turn  of  mind— and  this  is  all. 
He  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  kind  of  solid  acquirements. 
He  has  never  played  any  part  in  any  movement  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  that  of  the  fly  —  generally  a  gad-fly  —  on  the 
wheel.  Imprisonment  for  debt  on  mesne  process  was  doomed, 
if  not  abolished,  before  he  wrote  Tickwiclc.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  was  reformed  before  he  published  Bleak  Souse.  In 
his  attacks  on  Parliament  he  certainly  relied  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  was  utterly  and  hopelessly  wrong.  In  his  attacks 
on  the  administration  he  only  followed  the  lead  of  Our  Own 
Correspondent.  And  yet  this  man,  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  law  or  politics — who  was  so  ignorant  of  the  one  subject  that  he 
grumbled  at  the  length  of  an  administration  suit  (which  like 
grumbling  at  the  slowness  of  the  lapse  of  time),  and  so  ignorant 
of  the  other  that  he  represented  Parliament  as  a  debating  club- 
lias  elaborated  a  kind  of  theory  of  politics.  He  would  have  the 
pace  of  legislation  quickened  by  the  abolition  of  vain  debates  he 
would  have  justice  freed  from  the  shackles  of  law — he  would  have 
public  affair's  conducted  by  officers  of  vast  powers,  unfettered  by 
routine.  He  does  not  know  his  own  meaning.  He  does  not 
see  the  consequences  of  his  own  teaching ;  and  yet  he  is 
unconsciously  tending  to  a  result  logically  connected  with  the 
whole  of  it.  Freedom,  law,  established  rules,  have  their 
difficulties.  They  are  possible  only  to  men  who  will  be  pa¬ 
tient,  quiet,  moderate,  and  tolerant  of  difference  in  opinion  ; 
and  therefore  their  results  are  intolerable  to  a  feminine,  irritable, 
noisy  mind,  which  is  always  clamouring  and  shrieking  for 
protection  and  guidance.  Mr.  Dickens’s  government  looks  pretty 
at  a  distance,  but  we  can  tell  him  how  his  ideal  would  look  if  it 
were  realized.  It  would  result  in  the  purest  despotism.  There 
would  be  no  debates  to  worry  effeminate  understandings  no 
laws  to  prevent  judges  going  at  once  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
according  to  their  own  inclination — no  forms  to  prevent  officials 
from  dealing  with  their  neighbours  as  so  many  parcels  of  ticketed 
goods.  Whether  a  Mr.  Dickens  would  then  be  able  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  arbitrary  power  is  not  uniformly  wise,  that  arbitrary- 
judges  are  sometimes  corrupt,  and  that  arbitrary  officials  are  not 
always  patriotic,  is  a  very  different  question. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

I. 

THE  Architectural  Exhibition  is  again  open,  and  it  has  been 
greeted  this  year  with  an  inaugural  address  by  Lord  de  Grey. 
The  fact  is  valuable  for  more  than  the  transitory  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  a  pleasant-spoken  and  art-loving  grand  seigneur. 
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Lord  do  Grey  represents  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of 
which  lie  is  President;  and  in  his  very  judicious  remarks  he 
pointed  out  the  different  functions  of  the  Institute,  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Museum,  as  bodies  holding  distinct  positions  in 
the  republic  of  architecture,  and  therefore  existing  for  a  com¬ 
bined  liarmonious  action  in  the  common  interest  of  that  for 
which  all  three  were  founded — the  science  and  profession  of 
architecture.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  accordingly,  to  accept 
that  evening’s  proceedings  as  the  formal  graduation  of  the 
Exhibition.  Established,  as  it  originally  was,  by  the  young 
blood  of  the  profession,  it  is  now  recognised  and  accepted  by  its 
older  and  more  stately  leaders,  in  the  person  of  their  honorary 
chief. 

Altogether,  we  think  the  current  Exhibition  fully  equal  to 
its  predecessor.  In  point  of  arrangement  we  trace  a  marked 
improvement — not  so  decidedly,  however,  in  the  system  of  the 
exhibitors.  “  Exhibition  drawings  ”  still  abound,  and  plans  are 
rare.  In  one  respect  there  is  a  falling-off  from  last  year — viz., 
in  the  scarcity  of  truth-telling  photography.  But  the  managers 
of  the  Exhibition  have  shown  a  care  in  grouping  together 
the  different  designs  for  the  same  work,  or  the  same  com¬ 
petition,  which  we  never  noticed  on  any  previous  occasion.  We 
wish  they  had  also  been  a  little  more  bold  in  dealing  with  their 
sight  line — for  example,  Mr.  Street’s  prize  series  of  Lille  de¬ 
signs,  comprising  several  of  fittings  and  metal-work  which 
require  close  examination,  are  hung  so  low  as  to  render  the 
study  which  they  deserve  a  matter  of  physical  discomfort  and 
difficulty.  We  should  also  counsel  that  the  next  year’s  cata¬ 
logue  should  emancipate  itself  from  the  pedantic  and  artificial 
system  derived  from  the  Royal  Academy — and  applicable  oidy 
there  to  pictures — under  which  a  design  sometimes  appears  in  the 
index  in  the  name  of  the  architect  who  conceived  it,  sometimes 
of  the  draughtsman  who  got  it  up,  but  never  in  their  conjoint 
names.  For  example,  this  year’s  Exhibition  contains  four  works 
of  Mr.  Scott  (or  rather  three  works,  with  two  portions  of  one  of 
them  shown) ;  and  yet  he  is  only  the  “Exhibitor”  of  a  single 
drawing,  although  by  this  reticence  not  only  does  he  lose  due 
credit,  but  so  also  does  a  gentleman  whom  he  has  associated 
with  him  in  the  production  in  question. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  Architectural  Exhibition 
consists  of  two  divisions — one  of  designs,  and  another  of  mate¬ 
rials;  and  as,  under  the  former  head,  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  entries,  and  under  the  latter  more  than  fifty,  many  of 
them  numerously  sub-divided,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  more 
than  a  very  cursory  notice  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  pro¬ 
ductions.  This  abundance  is  something  more  than  mere  fermen¬ 
tation.  Briskness,  of  course,  it  shows,  but  in  many  cases  strength 
is  also  manifested ;  and  where  that  is  absent  there  is  still  often 
to  be  found  the  desire,  however  inadequately  fulfilled,  sometimes 
of  the  graceful,  and  sometimes  of  the  striking.  We  are  a  little 
disappointed,  however,  at  the  coming  realization  of  iron  archi¬ 
tecture  not  being  further  advanced.  The  chief  contribution 
towards  the  inevitable  result  is  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  most  unfairly 
jilted  design  for  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  which,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  crowned  with  the  prize  only  to  be  repudiated 
(m,  1 1 2).  The  proposed  building  is  simplicity  itself,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  long,  broad,  and  high  semi-cylinder  of  iron 
and  glass.  Our  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  affords  an  amount  of 
accommodation  much  more  disproportionate  to  the  space  it 
would  cover,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  material  used,  than  is  well 
permissible  in  its  utilitarian  system  of  construction.  The  pic¬ 
tures  must  all  have  been  hung  on  screens,  of  which  the  height  of 
the  loftiest  would  have  been  but  a  small  portion  of  the  altitude 
of  the  building  itself,  while  its  curvilinear  form  would  have 
recluded  the  insertion  of  galleries.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  shows 
is  predilection  for  the  semicircular  roof  also  in  his  design  for 
St.  James’s  Hall  (84),  to  be  erected  in  Piccadilly.  Here  the  build¬ 
ing  is  of  the  antique,  solid  materials,  with  vertical  side  walls, 
and  the  roof  will  be  highly  charged  with  pattern  and  colour. 
We  conclude  that  the  projectors  of  this  building  have  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  acoustic  value  of  that  form  of  roof.  Mr. 
T.  Oliver,  Jun.,  offers  a  small,  but  not  ill-conceived.  Crystal 
Palace,  in  his  West  Hartlepool  Market  (93,  94). 

Mr.  Fergusson  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  putting  into 
practice  his  theories  of  a  new  style,  and  of  basing  it  upon  his 
minute  study  of  the  rich  and  varied  architectures  of  India,  in 
his  design  for  new  public  buildings,  comprising  Town-hall, 
Library,  and  Municipal  offices  about  to  be  erected  at  Singapore 
(12),  exhibited  in  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Edmeston.  We  regret  that 
he  has  let  the  occasion  slip  by  unimproved.  The  building  which 
he  offers  is  merely  a  large  edifice  of  that  sort  of  deteriorated 
Italian  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  in  stock  engravings 
of  Anglo-Indian  cities,  externally  indicating  the  climate  solely 
by  a  large  recessed  loggia,  and  some  verandahs  (of  metal,  we 
conclude)  appliques  over  the  windows.  Professor  Donaldson 
patronizes  the  Exhibition  with  a  plan  and  a  perspective  (65,  66) 
of  a  huge  and  complex  Temple  of  Victory,  Theatre,  and  Nau- 
machia,  supposed  to  stand  on  Mount  Ithome  in  the  days  of 
Hadrian.  The  picture  is  undoubtedly  a  pretty  one,  but  its  utility 
seems  a  little  more  questionable.  We  conclude  that  the  design 
is  a  memento  of  days  when  our  late  Premier  was  talked  of  as 
“  Athenian  Aberdeen.” 

No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of 
our  modern  architectural  studies  than  to  turn  from  these  drawings 
to  those  marked  from  384  to  387,  which  comprise  a  "  Design  for 


a  Palace,  to  which  the  Travelling  Studentship  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  was  awarded  in  1854” — their  author  being  Mr.  II.  N.  Shaw, 
and  their  style  Pointed.  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date,  and  the 
whole  conception  recals  the  Palace  of  Westminster;  but,  for  a 
student,  the  ensemble  undoubtedly  manifests  much  ability.  The 
mass  is  well  broken,  and  the  towers  and  high  roofs  picturesquely 
distributed,  while  the  internal  communication  seems  thoughtfully 
attended  to  in  a  series  of  cloisters. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  wall-space  is  most  legitimately 
given  up  to  various  drawings  of  the  late  competition  for  the 
Liverpool  Free  Library  and  Museum,  in  which,  by  a  complex 
system  of  voting,  the  architects  were  made  their  own  adjudi¬ 
cators.  We  cannot  say  much  for  this  plan,  to  judge  by  the 
results.  The  prize  design,  by  Mr.  T.  Allom  (174  to  177)* 
appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  an  agglomerate  of  elements,  neither 
original  in  themselves  nor  harmonious  in  combination.  The 
centre  of  the  National  Gallery  married  to  the  wings  of  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  with  an  after-growth  of  statues  in  niches  recall¬ 
ing  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  style,  may  give  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  reader  some  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  proposed 
building.  We  do  not  find  much  to  remark  upon  in  the  remaining 
designs — all  of  them  modifications  of  classical  or  Italian  types — ■ 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  huge  perspective  numbered  178, 
which  gives  Mr.  Truefitt’s  ideal.  The  clever  but  crotchety 
author  of  the  design  ha3  conceived  a  large,  somewhat  prison-like 
block,  crowned  with  a  hemispherical  cupola,  and  garnished  with 
detail  evincing  Gothic  feeling.  We  may  parenthetically 
observe  that  the  drawing  affords  one  more  of  the  many  proofs 
in  modern  art,  that  a  hemispherical  cupola  is  nearly  as  certain 
to  be  heavy  and  ungainly  as  the  oblate  cupola  is  majestic  and 
beautiful.  We  commend  this  fact  to  those  architects  who  will, 
we  trust,  have  to  compete  for  a  circular  National  Gallery  in  the 
centre  of  the  Regent’s-park.  A  curious  local  competition,  by  the 
way,  makes  itself  known  in  three  designs,  by  two  architects,  for 
a  Farquharson  memorial  column,  to  be  erected  (why,  we  are  not 
told)  in  Dorsetshire.  We  do  not  consider  it  needful  to  recapitu¬ 
late  their  numbers  or  their  authors.  Mr.  Walter’s  Free  Trade 
Hall  at  Manchester  (14)  is  an  ornate,  and  not  unsuccessful,  though 
rather  heavy,  Italian  palazzo.  The  starved  castle  which  Mr. 
Billings  (acting  under  Mr.  Mylnes’s  directions,)  offers,  by  way  of 
the  New  River  Company’s  engine-house  at  Stoke  Newington 
(280  to  282),  is  an  instance  of  the  wi’ong  building  for  the  wrong 
place. 

Civic  and  rural  architecture,  comprising  private  houses,  shops, 
and  warehouses,  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  numerously  represented 
in  the  Exhibition.  Italian  is  still  the  predominant  style  for 
warehouses,  mediaeval  having  begun  to  enter  into  the 
competition  for  houses  and  shops.  No.  73,  the  offices  of  an 
Insurance  Company  in  Gresham-street,  by  Mr.  Edmeston, 
is  a  good  applique'  Italian  ground-floor,  though  suffering, 
of  course,  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  but  a  ground- 
floor.  No.  74  is  a  house  and  shop  front,  lately  built  at  North¬ 
ampton  by  Mr.  Low,  very  creditable  for  a  country  town.  A 
country-house  in  Wales,  by  Mr.  Coe  (76),  is  a  gigantic  revival 
of  the  half-timbered  style.  Picturesque  as  that  method  of 
building  may  be,  we  hold  that  there  is  a  moral  objection  to 
the  actual  use  of  materials  so  combustible.  A  two-storied  shop 
and  house  in  the  Poultry  (77),  by  Mr.  Burton,  is  a  successful 
attempt,  and  noticeable  for  a  modest  introduction  of  polychro¬ 
matic  material.  The  same  architect,  however,  fails  in  a  ware¬ 
house  for  Wood-street  (290),  which  is  all  window  and  lines 
intersecting  at  right  angles.  Mr.  Colling’s  Merchants’  Offices,  at 
Liverpool,  for  Mr.  Naylor,  is  a  classical  erection  in  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  simple  and  massive.  We  can  congratulate  Mr. 
Colling  upon  the  success  of  this  more  than  upon  his  two  alterna¬ 
tive  designs  for  a  church,  one  of  which  is  in  Pointed,  without 
much  character,  and  the  other  a  not  felicitous  selective  combina¬ 
tion  of  Pointed  and  Italian  forms.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lambe’s  Sana¬ 
torium  and  Chapel  at  Bournemouth  (120),  are  in  a  prison-like 
style,  recalling  Worcester  College,  Oxford — little  calculated, 
we  should  imagine,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  inmates. 
Mr.  Goldie’s  Collegiate  gateway,  a  Middle  Pointed  composition 
in  brick  (142),  shows  study,  but  would,  we  fear,  if  executed,  want 
breadth.  By  the  way,  why  does  not  Mr.  Goldie  exhibit  his  villa 
designs,  which  won  a  special  honourable  mention  ?  Some  business 
premises  at  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (143),  are  like 
that  gentleman’s  previous  works,  a  graceful  adaptation  to  modern 
needs  of  an  Italianising  type  of  Pointed.  Mr.  Bateman  contri¬ 
butes  a  more  gorgeous  mansion  of  retail  trade  in  the  same  town, 
which  he  has  designed  for  Messrs.  Hyam  (146).  The  building, 
of  rather  elaborate  Renaissance,  has  an  artistic  roof,  treated  with 
dormers  and  crestings,  but  it  has  the  cardinal  fault  of  no  apparent 
support  below,  the  entire  ground  floor  being  a  continuous  sweep 
of  shop  window.  No  doubt  the  architect  was  overruled  by  the 
vulgar  and  absui’d  idea  that  the  display  of  goods  is  enhanced  by 
a  construction  which  gives  the  perpetual  notion  that  the  building 
is  coming  down  with  a  rush.  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  jun.’s,  drawing 
of  a  Bank  to  be  erected  in  London  ( 159) — a  neat  Pointed  design 
to  be  executed  in  brick — fails  in  its  lower  story  through  the 
window,  with  a  segmental  head,  gaping  overmuch.  Mr.  Worn- 
ham  Penfold  adopts  Elizabethan  (287)  in  an  Insurance  Office 
for  Chancery-lane.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  numerous 
exhibitors  is  Mr.  Philip  Brannon.  Several  of  his  designs  are 
termed  brickwork  on  aesthetic  principles,  and  resemble  Swiss 
cottages  run  to  seed.  In  two  fafades  of  Branksea  Castle,  Dor- 
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setsliire — a  liuge,  overdone  modern  mock-castle,  with  terraces 
much  too  steep — Mr.  Brannon  attempts  a  sort  of  pre-Raphaelite 
style  of  “exhibition”  drawing,  with  all  the  success  which  such 
an  endeavour  deserves,  or  is  likely  to  attain.  We  have  noticed 
so  many  of  the  domestic  designs  from  the  importance  which  we 
attach — in  the  absence  or  impossibility  of  sweeping  alterations, 
beyond  a  certain  extent— to  the  gradual  and  improved  recon¬ 
struction  of  London  and  other  of  our  principal  towns. 

A  large  case  contains  specimens  of  the  competitive  sketches 
produced  in  the  class  of  design  of  the  Architectural  Association 
(371).  Some  of  these  are  tolerably  extravagant,  but  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  they  show  spirit  and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
rapid  and  effective  sketching.  As  examples  of  the  latter  art,  wre 
must  observe  that  Mr.  Petit  has,  as  usual,  enriched  the  walls  of  the 
Exhibition  with  picturesque  reminiscences  of  French,  German, 
and  Italian  buildings  (37  to  42).  Indian  architectural  landscape 
finds  an  expositor  of  its  gorgeousness  in  Mr.  Rawlins’s  four 
drawings,  all  numbered  419 ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  several 
results  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  Travelling  Scholarship  in  the  form  of  able 
sketches  of  French  mediaeval  architecture.  Mr.  Christopher  is 
also  a  copious  contributor  of  pleasing  recollections  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  tour. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  branch  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  fragments —reliquia 
Danaum — which  it  contains  of  the  great  Lille  competition,  so 
hopefully  commenced,  so  unworthily  carried  out,  and,  ere  it  is 
many  months  old,  shaded  by  the  death  of  the  great  archaeologist, 
Pere  Martin,  to  whom  it  owed  so  much.  But,  as  we  desire  to 
consider  fully  the  different  designs  which  Suffolk-street  presents, 
we  reserve  this  portion  of  our  examination  for  a  future  occasion. 


ME.  THACKERAY  ON  GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Thackeray  gave  the  first  of  his 
lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  at  the  Marylebone  Institution. 
It  had  all  the  great  merits  which  anything  written  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  sure  to  have;  and  the  quiet,  clear,  dry  delivery  of 
the  author  did  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  his  pen.  No  sentence 
fell  fiat.  There  was  no  pause  in  the  peculiar  enjoyment  on  which 
all  readers  and  hearers  of  Mr.  Thackeray  may  safely  reckon. 
The  satire  was  in  the  old  well-known  style,  with  the  mixture  of 
epithets  that  first  surprises  and  then  pleases  us — the  good- 
humoured  interest  in,  and  apology  for,  the  scum  of  high  society — 
the  sly,  jesting  sneer  at  all  respectable  institutions.  No  one  could 
have  come  away  disappointed,  or  thought  the  lecture  unworthy 
of  its  writer. 

Mr.  Thackeray  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  address  to  a 
picture  of  the  petty  German  Courts  that  had  the  honour  of  giving 
a  line  of  Protestant  sovereigns  to  England.  He  painted  the 
small  town  of  Zell,  with  its  red-brick  church,  its  sanely  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  He  described  how 
the  sons  of  the  reigning  duke  of  this  tiny  lordship  went  forth 
and  became  Protestants  or  Catholics  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
so  long  as  they  could  get  bread  and  a  little  money  to  spend 
at  Venice.  Courts  like  those  where  the  Dukes  of  Zell  and 
Hanover  lived  are  exactly  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Thackeray  can 
master.  The  poor,  tenth-rate  imitation  of  Versailles — -the  faded  mis¬ 
tresses,  the  painted  beauties,  the  palaces,  with  their  Tritons  and  foun¬ 
tains  and  trim  gardens — the  misery  of  the  starving  peasantry  whose 
ignominious  poverty  stared  the  traveller  in  the  face  directly  he 
quitted  the  ducal  precincts — the  devices  of  the  dukes  to  raise 
money — how  they  trafficked  in  their  subjects,  sending  them  like 
so  many  cattle  to  the  slaughter,  and,  “in  fact,  pocketed  their 
people” — are  points  sure  to  be  brought  out  and  made  the  most  of 
by  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  private  history  of  George  I.,  and  the 
unhappy  end  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  supplied  a  story  to  give  life  to 
the  general  picture  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair 
was  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  sketch  given  of  the  group  inside 
the  palace — the  sullen  silent  husband,  the  foolish  talkative  wife, 
with  her  insane  passion  for  Konigsmark,  that  adventurer  him¬ 
self,  “  one  of  the  handsomest,  gayest,  bravest,  wickedest  of  men,” 
and  the  old  hag,  the  Elector’s  mistress,  who  killed  him  because 
he  rejected  her  love.  The  King,  too,  with  his  ugly  mistresses, 
the  illephant  and  the  Maypole,  his  avowed  intention  to  plunder 
all  he  could  lay  hold  of  in  England,  and  his  absolute  indifference 
about  English  affairs,  had  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  especially  sarcastic  about  this  bloated  Hanoverian  being 
hailed  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  welcomed  by  bishops  kneeling 
on  the  shore.  He  made  no  attempt  to  give  the  political  or 
general  history  of  the  reign.  With  regard  to  the  Rebellion 
of  1715,  he  indulged  in  a  speculation  as  to  what  might 
have  been,  if  a  slight  variation  in  the  actual  events  had  taken 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  If  some  Scotch 
soldiers  had  not  drunk  too  much,  Edinburgh  Castle  would  have 
fallen  into  their  hands — if  the  Jacobites  could  have  held  Edin¬ 
burgh,  they  would  have  held  Scotland — if  Scotland,  the  north  of 
England — if  the  north  of  England,  then  the  south — and  we  should 
all  have  been  Catholics  and  slaves  to  this  day.  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  he  did  not  enter  very 
deeply  into  what  is  ordinarily  called  history.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  London  society  in  the  coffee-houses, 
praised  his  old  friends  Addison  and  Steele,  and  quoted  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Polnitz,  to  show  what  a  foreign  dandy 
found  to  do  in  the  London  of  that  day.  Finally,  he  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  King  George’s  death,  and  alluded  to  the  story  of  the 


Countess  of  Kendal,  fancying  that  her  old  lover  had  flown  into 
her  apartments  at  Twickenham  in  the  shape  of  a  big  blackbird. 
“  Twickenham,”  said  Mr.  Thackeray,  “  is  a  nice,  cool,  shady  spot, 
and  one  might  have  fancied  the  poor  wicked  old  king  in  a  worse 
place.” 

These  lectureswere  originally  delivered  in  America;  and  this  first 
one  bears  many  traces  of  having  been  originally  intended  for  the 
American  market.  The  jeers  at  lords  and  kings  are  innumerable, 
and  must  have  sounded  sweetly  in  republican  ears.  “  Gesler’s  cap,” 
said  the  satirist,  “is  still  high  on  its  pole,  and  still  receives  plenty 
of  homage.”  Mr.  Thackeray  made  merry  over  the  two  lords-in- 
waiting  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  had  to  walk  a 
mile  backwards,  while  the  royal  party  moved  in  the  natural 
direction  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  part  of  the  lecture  was 
more  applauded,  excepting  when  a  bishop  was  laughed  at.  The 
Marylebone  Institution  rang  with  cheers  when  the  humorous 
picture  was  presented  to  them  of  bishops  on  their  knees  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  the  coming  of  a  Protestant  monarch.  A  hundred 
years  hence,  a  brilliant  writer  or  lecturer  who  takes  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  the  reign  of  Victoria  may  find  some  food  for  his  genius  in 
the  records  of  these  lectures.  The  English  of  those  days  will  be 
glad  to  hear  anything  that  bears  on  the  life  of  so  favourite  an 
author  as  Mr.  Thackeray.  They  will  like  to  know  how  the  great¬ 
est  humorist  of  his  day— a  man  in  the  highest  rank  of  English 
literature,  a  gentleman  by  birth — went  from  town  to  town,  and 
rehearsed  his  admirable  productions  at  the  small  charge  of  five 
shillings  a  head — how  he  jested  in  the  most  lively  way  about 
royalty  and  episcopacy,  and  future  punishment — and  how  he  was 
rapturously  applauded  by  a  fashionable  audience,  who  privately 
piqued  themselves  on  nothing  more  than  on  being  invited,  or  being 
nearly  invited,  to  the  Queen’s  balls,  and  on  regular  attendance 
at  church,  and  sound  views  as  to  the  eternity  of  damnation. 
Our  great-grandchildren  will  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  evening  if  the 
lecturer  handles  his  subject  well ;  and  should  any  one  object 
that  such  a  picture  is  rather  one-sided,  and  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  besides  the  scenes  that  afford 
matter  for  satirical  description,  the  lecturer  can  reply  that  he 
does  not  profess  to  know  or  tell  anything  about  history7- — that  his 
only  study  is  that  of  manners — of  the  manners,  that  is,  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  and  the  wicked.  And  persons  who  wish  to  know  where  was 
the  salt  of  all  this  rotten  society,  how  private  life  went  on,  and 
how  the  greatness  of  the  country  was  maintained,  must  consult 
grave  books,  and  not  come  to  what  is  meant  to  be  strictly  a 
place  of  entertainment.  It  is  probable  that  then,  as  now,  the 
hearer  may  come  away  amused,  but  not  much  benefited — full 
of  good-humoured  contempt  for  the  wicked,  whose  follies  make 
such  excellent  sport,  but  half  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
none  but  wicked  people,  snobs,  and  humbugs  in  the  world,  and 
that  all  the  good  men  and  women  are  gone  off  to  another 
sphere. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  works  which  are  to  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  resume,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
on  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  past  month,  and  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  general  condition  of  French  literature 
under  the  empire  of  the  Third  Napoleon.  A  rumour  got  into 
circulation  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had  signi¬ 
fied,  or  was  about  to  signify,  to  the  professors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  contributions  to  certain  periodicals  and  journals  of 
anti-imperial  tendencies  would  thenceforth  be  considered  in¬ 
compatible  with  their  obligations  as  paid  functionaries  of  the 
State.  To  this  rumour  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  alluded  in  terms  of  very  strong  animadversion — not  to 
say  acrimony — in  which  such  phrases  as  la  litterature  indepen¬ 
dant  e,  as  opposed  to  la  litterature  d'Ftat,  were  paraded  with 
marked  emphasis.  Presently  came  an  indignant  denial  on  the 
part  of  M.  Rowland  that  he  had  ever  entertained  the  intentions 
imputed  to  him,  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
professorial  body  ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  insinuations,  that 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  itself  been  guilty  of  the  very 
narrowness  it  had  imputed  to  the  Minister,  by  forbidding  any  of 
its  staff  from  contributing  to  other  periodicals.  The  whole 
squabble  seems  to  us  inexpressibly  contemptible ;  but  it  serves, 
like  a  straw,  to  show  the  current  of  the  wind.  When  the  matter 
is  divested  of  all  the  littlenesses  and  personalities  which  inva¬ 
riably  attach  to  recriminations  of  this  nature,  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  stands  sullenly  aloof  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  regime,  anxiously  watching  for  every  opportunity  of  letting 
off  an  epigram  or  entering  a  protest  against  the  heavy  indemnity 
which  liberty  is  made  to  pay,  on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  order. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  machinations  and  the  hostile  attitude 
of  this  literary  Fronde  only  serve  to  prolong,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  some  to  palliate,  the  order  of  things  against  which  its  attacks 
are  directed,  more  perhaps  from  the  impulses  of  pique  than  from 
the  purer  inspirations  of  patriotism.  But  we  must  not  quit  the 
sphere  of  literature  for  that  of  politics.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  littera¬ 
ture  independante  can  boast  of  names  which  are  identified  with 
everything  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  which  France  has  most 
reason  to  be  proud,  the  greatest  boon  for  which  the  so-called 
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litter ature  d’Etat  can  crave  is  a  speedy  oblivion  to  mask  its 
sterility  and  feebleness.  We  now  proceed  to  the  examination 

of  our  monthly  budget.  ^  , 

We  count  it  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  his  portrait*  has  been  drawn  by  such  a  man  as  M. 
Guizot.  Not  merely  is  the  artist  removed,  by  virtue  of  Ins 
position  as  a  foreigner,  from  all  contact  with  influences  unjustly 
hostile,  or  unduly  partial,  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  English 
statesman,  but  his  experience  has  rendered  him  peculiarly  com¬ 
petent  to  estimate  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  to  contend,  and  to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  In  following  the  political  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  tracing  the  history  of  the  great  measures  with  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  associated  in  our  annals,  M.  Guizot  shows 
a  familiarity  with  the  working  of  our  constitution,  and  with 
the  various  eccentricities  of  our  national  life  and  character, 
in  which  he  would  with  difficulty  be  matched  by  any  foreigner 
but  M.  de  Montalembert.  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  thoughtful,  pages  in  the  volume  are  towards  the 
close,  where  the  writer  is  led  to  estimate  the  value  of  .those 
charges  of  defection  from  the  trust  reposed  in  the  Conservative 
statesman  by  his  party,  which  are  the  hackneyed  theme  of  those 
who  assailed  him  living,  and  revile  him  dead.  M.  Guizot  is  at 
pains  to  show  that  the  moving  spring  of  all  the  political  changes 
which  marked  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  sought  for, 
not,  as  his  adversaries  supposed,  in  any  petty  abuse  of  the  power 
confided  to  him,  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  vast  social  revo¬ 
lutions,  of  which  he  was  far  more  the  creature  than  the  creator. 
The  wants,  the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  during  a  protracted  peace 
had  silently  pervaded  every  class  of  society,  imperiously  imposed 
upon  the  Government  a  line  of  policy  which  no  traditions  of 
statecraft  could  check,  and  before  which  all  party  shibboleths  were 
forced  to  succumb.  In  these  tendencies  of  modern  English  politics 
M.  Guizot  finds  matter  for  serious  reflection,.  not  to  say  mis¬ 
givings,  on  problems  which  time,  he  says,  will  solve.^  Every 
Englishman  will  re-echo  his  closing  words  “  J’espere  qu’il 
les  resoudra  a  l’honneur  des  gouvernements  fibres  et  de  l’hu- 
manite.”  Before  taking  leave  of  this  remarkable  Etude,  we 
ou'dit  perhaps  to  mention  that  one-third  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up"  by  way  of  Appendix,  with  translations  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  posthumous  memoirs. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  recently  been  regaled  with  one  ot 
those  intellectual  tournaments  which  give  fife  and  freshness  to 
the  time-honoured  walls  of  the  mouldy  old  Sorbonne.  Most  of 
our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Docteur-es-Lettres  has  to  make  good  his  claims  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  Faculty,  by  submitting  to  their  approval  two 
theses’  in  French  and  Latin  respectively.  The  candidate  who 
on  this  occasion  came  so  triumphantly  out  of  the  lists  was  M. 
Rigault,  one  of  the  redacteurs  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the 
facile  princeps  of  Continental  journals  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  Every  member  of  the  Faculty  was  present,  and 
crowds  of  sympathizing  listeners  — we  cannot  say  hearers  — 
throno-ed  the  very  staircase  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Latin  thesisf 
discussed  Lucian’s  worth  as  a  critic.  The  affair  was  no  sham. 
For  six  mortal  hours  M.  Rigault  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  sifting 
animadversions — of  keen,  subtle  thrusts,  which  he  parried  with 
all  the  appliances  of  his  solid  erudition,  occasionally  disarming 
his  antagonists  by  the  persuasive  elegance  and  fluency  of  his 
diction,  when  he  failed  to  convince  them  by  the  potency 
of  his  'arguments.  We  cannot  pause  to  examine  in  detail  the 
merits  of  the  Latin  thesis.  We  must,  however,  enter  a  pro¬ 
test  in  passing,  against  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
M  Rigault  handles  the  Greek  Montaigne.  Surely,  the  Auctio 
p'hilosophorum  is  a  proof  (and  others  might  be  mentioned)  that 
Lucian  had  not  at  bottom— for  we  are  not  justified  in  building 
on  fits  banter— that  withering  contempt  for  any  but  Epicurean 
tenets,  which  elicits  such  vehement  denunciations  from  the 
learned  Doctor.  Besides,  might  not  an  admirer  of  Lucian’s 
demur  in  limine  to  the  very  terms  of  the  indictment.  Why 
treat  Lucian  as  a  critic?  Why  judge  him  at  all  from  that 
point  of  view?  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  hiench 
thesis  which  is  no  mere  pamphlet  like  the  Latin,  but  a 
goodly  octavo  volume.^  The  feud  between  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns  serves  as  the  foreground,  as  it  were,  to  a 
Question  of  far  deeper  moment,  and  is  only  a  particular 
aspect  of  a  far  more  general  problem.  Does  the  human  race  go 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer  ?  Is  progress  the  law  that  governs 
humanity  p  Of  this  wider  and  deeper  question,  M.  Rigault  does 
not  lose  sight  while  recounting  the  history  of  those  literary  battles 
in  which  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  France  and  England  put 
lance  in  rest  on  behalf  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  respectively. 
The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  portions.  In  the  first 
or  French  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  champions, 
Perrault  and  Boileau,  make  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  the 
fierceness  of  their  onset  that  the  medley  almost  dwindles  down 
to  a  single  combat.  Still  the  names  of  Desmarests,  Bonhours, 


and  Fontenelle  fill  up  the  background,  and  enhance  the  interest 
by  adding  to  the  variety  of  the  picture.  In  the  second  portion, 
we  find  ourselves  in  England,  in  the  company  of  St.  Evremond, 

Sir  William  Temple  and  Wotton,  Boyle  and  Bentley,  Dryden 
and  Swift.  M.  Rigault’s  countrymen  would  do  well  to  judge 
from  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  they  should  store  their  minds  before  they 
venture  to  handle  anything  connected  with  English  literature. 

In  the  third  portion,  we  are  introduced  to  a  second  phase  of  the 
French  feud,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  where  fearful  encounters 
take  place  between  H  oudard  De  la  Motte  and  Dacier  over,  the 
body  of  Homer,  as  of  old  over  the  body  of  Patroclus !  Fenelon, 
the  Abbes  Terrasson  and  D’Aubignac,  also  figure  with  conside¬ 
rable  effect  at  various  stages  of  the  fray. 

“  Accent,”  said  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian,  “  is  the  soul 
of  words.”  He  might  have  added,  that  the  philosophy  of  speech 
will  remain  sadly  imperfect,  till  this  verbal  psychology  has  been 
carefully  mapped  out  in  a  history  of  the  various  and  successive 
modifications  which  accentuation  has  undergone,  and  which  it 
has  itself  imposed,  in  divers  and  diverse  languages.  An  impor¬ 
tant  contribution*  towards  such  a  history  has  been  given  us 
by  MM.  Henri  Weill  and  Louis  Benloew,  in  the  shape  of  a 
treatise  on  Latin  accentuation.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  accent,  and  its  gradual  fusion  with, 
and  ultimate  absorption  of,  quantity,  as  it  passes  from  Sanscrit, 
through  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
According  to  the  authors  of  this  learned  and  interesting  volume 
— who  can  quote  in  their  favour  the  authority  of  M.  Benfey  to 
neutralize  the  adverse  opinions  of  M.  Bopp  the  governing 
principle  of  Sanscrit  accentuation  is  that  of  the  “  Last  Deter¬ 
minant  ” — an  expression  which  calls  for  some  elucidation.  Of 
course,  through  affixes,  suffixes,  and  flexional  forms,  radicals 
undergo  sundry  modifications  ;  but  in  Sanscrit  it  is  always  the 
new  comer — otherwise  called  the  “  last  determinant  ” — among 
these  modifications,  which  takes  the  accent.  The  principle  is 
thoroughly  material,  being  moulded  in  conformity  with  the 
newest  sensation,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  quantity.  In 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  range  of  the  accent 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  syllables,  but  the  action  of  quan¬ 
tity  exercises  an  influence  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  purely 
negative.  The  unity  of  the  word — the  great  object  and  rationale 
of  accentuation— is  more  emphatically  asserted  than  in  the 
Sanscrit;  but  the  way  is  already  paved  for  that  apparent 
triumph  of  quantity  over  accent,  in  Latin,  which  was  in  reality 
but  the  prelude  to  its  downfall,  and  the  advent  of  an  opposite 
principle,  as  set  forth  in  the  Romance  or  Neo-Latin  Tongues. 
We  trust  we  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  interest 
attaching  to  the  knotty  questions  of  comparative  philology 
which  are  so  ably  handled  by  the  authors.  We  cannot  pause 
to  show  how  they  unfold  the  general  and  particular  rules  of 
Latin  accentuation — much  less  how  they  fall  foul  of  Ritschl  in 
the  matter  of  Plautine  accent  and  metre.  Neither  can  we  follow 
them  through  the  examination  of  those  traces  of  accentuation 
which  are  met  with  in  lapidary  texts— a  portion  of  their  inves- 
tigation  which  is  second  to  none  in  interest.  An  appendix 
contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  theory  of  the  “last  deter¬ 
minant,”  in  opposition  to  Bopp. 

Apropos  of  philology,  we  may  do  well  to  mention  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Grammaire  Mandarine, t  by  one  of  the  greatest 
living  French  Sinologers,  M.  A.  Bazin.  Some  years  ago,  we  had 
occasion  to  read  a  valuable  series  of  Memoirs  from,  the  same 
pen,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  on  the  distinction  between  the 
Chinese  tongue  as  spoken  and  ivritten  respectively  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Kouan-hoa  and  the  Kou-wen.  The  results 
of  the  fourth  of  these  Memoirs  are  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  8dcI  3T6  so  developed  rs  to  furnish.  r  complete  grRmmRr  of 
the  Chinese  language,  as  universally  spoken  at  the  present  day 
in  China,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang- 
toung  and  Fo-kicn  ;  the  latter  of  whose  dialects,  says  M.  Robert 
Thom— -a  great  authority— “  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
dialects  of  Peking  and  Nanking  than  the  Gaelic  and  M  elsh 
spoken  on  our  mountains  do  to  the  English  of  London  and  of 
Edinburgh.”  The  great  fact  which  M.  Bazin  brings  out,  both 
in  the  Memoir  and  the  Grammar  now  before  us,  is  the  relative 
monosyllabism  of  the  spoken  language,  or  Kouan-hoa,  as  opposed 
to  the  absolute  monosyllabism  of  the  more  ancient,  learned,  or 
written  idiom  of  the  Kou-wen.  It  is  true  that  the  Kouan-hoa  is 
used  as  a  written  language  in  plays  and  romances— a  very  fertile 
branch  of  Chinese  literature  ;  but  its  capabilities  in  this  respect 
are  very  meagre  when  compared  with  the  unspoken  language 
which  ministers  to  the  wants  of  history,  philosophy,  and  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  fact  of  the  comparative  polysyllabism  of  the  current 
Chinese  tongue  may  conveniently  find  some  corroboration  m  a 
remark  we  have  made  above  on  the  unity  of  a  word  as  implied 
by  its  accentuation ;  for  one  of  our  best  English  Sinologers, 
Mr.  Edkins,  has  discovered  undoubted  traces  in  metrical  dramas 
of  a  predominant  accentuation  on  groups  of  characters  which  will 
not  admit  of  monosyllabic  dislocation.  M.  Abel  Remusat  had 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  the  remarkable  fact  so  emphatically  insisted 
on  by  M.  Bazin,  but  had  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  a 
tissue  of  hypotheses  which  are  superseded  by  M.  Bazin’s 
rigorous  distinction  between  the  vulgar  and  learned  idioms — 
a  distinction  which  M.  Kemusat  had  only  imperfectly  appre¬ 
hended.  The  Chinese  language  is  such  a  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon,  exhibiting  as  it  does  a  sudden  halt  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  ideographic  and  phonetic  elements  into  a  purely 
alphabetic  system— unlike  in  this  respect,  the  language  of  Egypt 
which  finally  culminated  in  Coptic— that  we  doubt  not  many 
will  be  tempted  to  look  into  M.  Bazin’s  grammar,  who  have  no 
serious  intention  of  mastering  difficulties  which,  after  all,  might 
be  surmounted  with  a  twelvemonth’s  moderate  application. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  at  all  familiar  with  certain  bye- 
paths  of  French  literature,  are  aware  that  there  exists,  in  manu¬ 
script,  at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  (in  thirty-five  volumes 
quarto,  plus  four  volumes  of  music  and  four  of  Indices)  a 
famous  Recueil  of  songs,  satires,  and  epigrams,  called  the 
Chansonnier  Maurepas,  from  the  name  of  a  minister  under 
Louis  Quinze,  who  indulged  his  frivolous,  not  to  say  licentious, 
tastes  in  collecting  and  getting  transcribed  all  the  songs  which 
lay  scattered  about  in  smaller  recueils,  extending  over  several 
centuries.  We  may  mention  incidentally,  that  M.  Jannet,  the 
publisher  of  the  Bibliotheque  Elzevirienne,  announces  an  edition 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  Chansonnier  in  six  large 
octavo  volumes.  For  the  present,  however,  our  object  is  to  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  this  unedited  collection  is 
likely  to  prove,  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  Nouveau  Siecle  de 
Louis  Qualorze,*  a  small  and  very  interesting  series  of  historical 
and  satirical  squibs,  of  which  the  date,  ranging  from  1613  to 
1713,  has  suggested  the  title  of  the  volume.  At  a  time  when  the 
liberty  of  the  French  press  was  even  more  shadowy  than  it  is  at 
present,  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day  was  daguerreotyped 
as  it  were  in  these  pungent  effusions,  which  leapt  from  lip  to  lip, 
found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  kept  alive  the 
sentiment  of  liberty.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  these  pieces  are 
anonymous.  Nothing  but  this  (nor  always  this)  could  save  their 
authors  from  the  rack,  the  galleys,  or  the  rope.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  hemp  in  rewarding  literary  efforts  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  in  an  age  which  condemned  to  death  “tout  auteur 
d’ecrits  tendant  a  emouvoir  les  esprits!”  This  Nouveau  Siecle 
has  for  its  editor  M.  Gustave  Brunet,  the  able  translator  of  the 
Correspondanre  de  Madame— a  work  which  throws  so  much  in¬ 
teresting  light  on  the  manners  of  the  Grand  Siecle.  The  notes  are 
excellent,  and  convey  an  amount  of  information  which  gives 
evidence  of  vast  research  and  ingenuity.  There  is  one  song  to 
which  we  must  invite  the  reader’s  special  attention  (p.  187).  It 
castigates  Bossuet  in  a  most  unceremonious  fashion  for  liis  un¬ 
generous  treatment  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guy  on.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  bears  date  1698,  is  both  short  enough  and  good 
enougn  for  quotation  by  way  of  specimen  : — 

Au  Dauphin  irrite  de  voir  comma  tout  va, 

“  Mon  fils,”  disoit  Louis,  “  que  rien  ne  vous  ^tonne; 

“Nous  maintiendvons  notre  couronne.” 

Le  Dauphin  repondit :  “  Sire !  Maintenon  Va." 

Madame  de  Mainteuon’s  influence  over  the  King  was  obvi¬ 
ously  very  unpopular  with  the  writers  of  these  chansons.  She 
comes  in  for  many  a  hard  hit  and  ugly  epithet. 

M.  Charles  Maurice,  an  ex -journalist — once  attached  to  various 
Ministerial  bureaux  under  the  first  Empire,  and  subsequently 
secretary  to  M.  Guizot,  and  a  guest  at  St.  Pelagie  —  has  be¬ 
thought  him,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  of  giving  the  world 
the  benefit  of  a  very  California  of  anecdotes,  literary,  dra¬ 
matic,  and  political,  which  he  has  made  it  his  special  business 
to  collect  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  existence.f 
It  appears  that  these  anecdotes,  impressions,  and  rumours  of 
the  day  were  written  down  by  him  at  the  time  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  thrown  into  a  box,  from  which  they  have  now  been  extracted 
for  publication.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
public  is  highly  facetious.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  page  or  two 
of  biography  proper.  When  the  author  thinks  that  the  reader 
has  had  about  enough  of  M.  Charles  Maurice,  he  ladles  out  a 
dish  of  anecdotes  highly  spiced — then  comes  another  page  or 
two  of  biography — and  so  on  throughout  the  two  volumes.  As 
we  are  warned  on  the  title-page  that  “  toute  reproduction  meme 
partielle  est  interdite,”  we  must  refrain,  we  suppose,  from  quoting 
any  of  the  tit-bits  which  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  these  volumes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  of  the  celebrities  who  have  cut  any  figure  in  France 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  concerning  whom  the 
reader  will  not  here  find  recorded  some  trait  more  or  less  charac¬ 
teristic.  Nor  is  this  all.  Collectors  of  autographs  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  their  stock  some  twenty  letters  which 
M.  Maurice  has  intercalated  in  various  parts  of  the  work, 
and  most  of  which  are  addressed  to  him  by  theatrical  and 
musical  stars,  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of  the  Courrier  du  Theatre 
— that  being  one  of  the  journals  with  which  he  was  connected,  in 
the  course  of  the  forty  years  that  he  exercised  the  craft.  At  the 

*  Le  Nouveau  Sibcle  de  Louis  Quatorze ;  ou,  Choix  de  Chansons  histo- 
riques  et  satiriques,  presque  toutes  inedites,  de  1634  a  1712.  Accompagnees 
de  Notes,  par  le  traducteur  de  la  “  Correspondance  de  Madame  Duckesse 
d’Orleans.”  Paris  :  Gamier.  1857. 

t  Sistoire  Anecdotique  du  Theatre,  de  la  litterature,  et  de  diverses  im¬ 
pressions  contemporaines,  tirie  du  coffre  d’un  Journaliste,  avec  sa  vie  a  tort 
et  a  travers.  Par  Charles  Maurice.  Ouvrage  enrichi  de  nombreux  auto- 
graphes.  2  Yols.  Paris ;  Henri  Plon.  i856. 


close  of  the  second  volume  will  be  found  some  curious  details  on 
the  February  days  of  1848. 

We  ought  to  have  called  earlier  attention  to  a  small  work  of 
fiction  (founded,  however,  it  is  said,  on  a  fact  in  the  youth  of 
Laffitte),  which  lia3  for  some  time  been  creating  a  perfect  furor 
in  France,  not  to  say  the  Continent  generally.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition, 
and  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  French  literature, 
beside  Paul  et  Virginie  and  other  such  popular  French  classics. 
Under  the  very  transparent  initials  of  “  J.  T.  de  St.  Germain,” 
the  author  has  given  us  what  he  calls  a  Legende*  bearing  the 
title  Pour  une  Epingle.  The  pith  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
A  young  man  applies  to  a  Paris  banker  for  a  clerkship  in  the 
house,  and  meets  with  a  repulse.  As  he  leaves  the  premises  he 
is  seen  by  the  banker  to  stoop  and  pick  up  a  pin  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  Such  evidence  of  order  and  thrift  melts  the  banker’s 
heart.  He  recals  the  young  man,  grants  his  request,  and 
thenceforth  everything  prospers  with  the  Knight  of  the  Pin, 
whom  we  allow  (the  pin,  not  the  knight)  to  speak  for  itself  in 
the  words  of  the  Preface : — 

Do  tous  les  objets  inanimes,  une  epingle  est  peut-Stre  celui  qui  assiste  de 
plus  prts  aux  dvbnements  qui  composent  la  vie  liumaine,  et  si  une  Epingle 
pouvait  parler,  elle  raconterait  sans  doute  des  choses  eurieuses.  Pour  moi,  il 
m’est  arrive  quelques  aventures  assez  singulieres,  j’allai  dire  assez  piquantes, 
pour  que  j’aie  prie  un  intime  confident  d’en  transmettre  le  souvenir. 

If,  as  the  writer  says,  pins  were  gifted  with  speech,  we  wish 
they  would  tell  us  what  becomes  of  them.  Whither  go  pinsP 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  question  scarcely  less  perplexing 
than  Whence  comes  evil?  We  warn  our  readers  not  to  take  up 
this  little  volume  till  they  have  ample  leisure  to  complete  it — 
for,  once  begun,  we  defy  them  to  lay  it  down.  French  critics  of 
repute  have  insinuated  that  it  is  too  decent  and  respectable  to 
please  any  but  English  or  American  tastes.  We  feel  grateful 
for  the  compliment;  and  we  cannot  pay  M.  “J.  T.”  a  higher 
tribute  than  by  endorsing  the  sneer,  if  sneer  it  was  intended 
to  be. 

Alphonse  Karr’s  Famille  Alainf  has  been  so  long  before  the 
world,  in  more  languages  than  one,  that  it  might  seem  super¬ 
fluous  to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 
prolific  writer's  productions,  were  it  not  expedient  to  acquaint 
them  that  the  book  now  forms  one  of  those  pleasant,  readable 
volumes  which  adorn  the  Bibliotheque  des  Chemins  de Fer — by  far 
the  best  and  healthiest  series  of  French  light  literature.  M. 
Karr  possesses  three  strong  claims  to  the  respect  of  every  well- 
conditioned  member  of  a  civilized  society.  First,  he  is  the 
author  of  Les  Gu'epes — secondly,  he  is  a  devoted  angler— and 
thirdly,  he  has  been  horribly  abused  by  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt. 
These  are  titles  to  a  welcome  from  all  readers  which  we  venture 
to  put  forward  in  favour  of  the  Famille  Alain. 


KEMBLE’S  STATE  PAPERS.J 

R.  KEMBLE’S  collection  of  State  Papers  and  Correspon¬ 
dence  is  one  of  those  books  which  not  only  throw  light  on 
a  particular  subject,  but  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  raising  the 
standard  of  a  wide  branch  of  literature.  The  press  is  loaded 
with  memoirs,  biographies,  editions  of  letters,  histories,  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  history,  made  as  fast  as  books  can  be  made,  by  writers 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  task,  and  no  sincere  interest  in  it, 
and  whose  only  aim  is  to  arrest,  by  a  mixture  of  sentimentality  and 
facetiousness,  the  passing  attention  of  an  indolent  reader.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  now  before  us  the  well-matured 
work  of  a  learned,  laborious,  anclconscientious  man.  We  have  got 
out  of  that  weary  atmosphere  of  amusing  writing  and  puerile 
morality  which  pervades  the  light  literature  of  modern  history. 
For  once  we  have  a  book  which  merits  the  highest  praise, 
and  which  is  not  in  the  least  amusing.  There  is  no  scandal 
in  it,  no  good  stories,  no  lively  descriptions  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  merely  illustrates  the  history  of  Germany  during 
a  rather  uneventful  period  of  thirty  years.  If  a  reader 
has  no  anxiety  to  know  what  was  happening  in  the  petty 
courts  of  the  Empire  while  William  of  Orange  was  making 
England  an  independent  State,  and  when  Anne  sent  the  first  ge¬ 
neral  of  Europe  into  the  field,  he  had  better  put  the  book 
entirely  aside.  But  if  he  takes  it  up  and  resolutely  works 
at  it,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  every  hour  he  spends. 
He  will  find  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  in  whose 
manner  of  doing  his  work  there  is  perpetual  instruction.  What¬ 
ever  Mr.  Kemble  has  done,  he  has  always  done  thoroughly ; 
and  there  can  be  no  better  teaching  than  to  watch  how  such  a 
man  applies  himself  to  the  task  before  him.  It  is  right  that 
readers,  and  especially  young  readers,  should  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  go  rapidly  over  the  general  ground  of  history ;  but 
satiety  will  follow  too  large  a  feast.  A  mind  gifted  with  the  love 
of  truth  longs  for  some  history  which  it  can  test,  by  which  it  can 
see  how  histories  are  made,  and  which  will  supply  it  with  the 
rude  material — not  the  finished  result — of  a  modern  writer. 
Such  memoirs  as  those  of  Clarendon  and  Burnet  in  some  measure 


*  Four  une  epingle.  Legende,  par  J.  T.  de  St.  Germain.  Deuxieme 
Edition.  Paris,  Jules  Tardieu,  dditeur.  Rue  de  Tour  non.  1 855. 

f  La  Famille  Alain.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Hackette. 
Bibliotheque  des  Chemins  de  Eer.  i857. 

J  State  Papers  and  Correspondence,  illustrative  of  the  Social  and  Poli¬ 
tical  State  of  Europe  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  Souse  of 
Hanover.  Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction,  Biographical  Memoirs,  and 
Notes,  by  John  M,  Kemble,  M.A,  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  i357. 
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supply  the  want.  But  in  them  the  hand  of  the  modern  historian 
is  altogether  wanting.  They  give  specimens  of  readable  sources 
of  history,  but  do  not  show  how  sources  of  history  are  made 
available.  Mr.  Kemble’s  book  is  exactly  what  is  needed  for  this 
purpose. 

This  collection  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  social  and  political 
state  of  Europe  from  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  It  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  letters,  and 
to  these  are  prefixed,  in  many  instances,  biographical  notices 
of  the  writers.  The  choice  of  the  subjects  of  biography  appears 
to  be  rather  accidental.  Mr.  Kemble  seems  to  have  been  induced, 
either  by  taking  some  special  interest  in  the  personages  in 
question,  or  by  the  historical  uncertainty  attending  their  career, 
to  devote  more  than  usual  attention  to  some  few  of  these  letter- 
writers.  Others — some  of  whom  are  well  known,  and  some  almost 
unknown — are  passed  over  in  complete  silence.  But  we  do  not  see 
in  this  any  reason  to  complain.  The  four  persons  to  whom  the 
greatest  space  is  devoted — the  Electress  Sophia,  Patkul,  Schu- 
lenburg,  and  Cavalier — are  all  typical  of  the  age,  and  were  not 
only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  had  something  which  spe¬ 
cially  connected  them  with  the  time  and  countries  in  which  they 
lived.  The  most  important — or,  at  least,  the  most  eminent — of  all 
those  whose  letters  contribute  to  make  up  the  volume  is  Leibnitz  ; 
and  Mr.  Kemble  probably  thought  that  his  biography  might  be 
found  elsewhere,  and,  to  be  written  at  all,  must  be  written  at 
great  length. 

The  volume  is  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction  which 
gives  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Germany  after  the  termination  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Never  has  war  been  so  great  a  scourge 
in  any  civilized  country.  It  was  not  only  that  the  material  ruin 
was  as  terrible  as  that  inflicted  on  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  but  the  moral  life  of  Germany  was  com¬ 
pletely  prostrated.  The  wretched  people,  ground  down  to  the 
lowest  misery,  earning  their  black  bread  by  precarious  tillage, 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  petty  despots,  who  no  longer  found 
opposition  in  the  town  corporations,  and  who  spent  the  money 
they  made  by  selling  their  subjects  as  soldiers,  in  an  insipid,  flat, 
and  vulgar  dissipation.  Among  the  smaller  of  the  German  courts 
were  those  in  which  reigned  the  Dukes  of  Zell  and  Hanover,  both 
sprung  from  the  house  of  Brunswick-Liineburg.  The  Duke  of 
Hanover,  the  father  of  George  I.,  who  reigned  from  1686  to 
1698,  was  a  man  of  some  note.  He  managed  to  get  Hanover 
made  into  a  ninth  Electorate — he  was  married  to  one  of  the 
cleverest  women  of  her  day,  the  Electress  Sophia — and  Leibnitz 
resided  at  his  court.  The  greater  part  of  the  letters  contained 
in  this  volume  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  Hanoverian  affairs, 
and  are  written  by  or  to  Leibnitz  and  the  Electress.  From  the 
perusal  of  this  correspondence  we  gain,  in  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  of  persons  eminently  qualified  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
men  and  events,  and,  secondly,  an  appreciation  of  the  intricacy 
of  European  politics.  To  readers  who  remember  only  in  out¬ 
line  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  which  broke  the  power 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  petty  manoeuvres  and  insignificant  efforts 
of  the  small  German  States  seem  as  unimportant  as  the  skir¬ 
mishes  which  precede  a  great  battle.  Perhaps  their  impor¬ 
tance  ought  not  to  be  rated  much  more  highly  ;  but  skirmishes 
are  never  without  some  result,  and  the  end  which  Louis  had  in 
view,  of  ruling  Germany  by  dividing  it,  was  in  itself  worth  great 
pains  to  achieve,  although  the  details  of  chicanery  and  bribery  to 
which  he  had  resort  are  repulsive  and  trivial.  It  was  only  through 
the  firmness  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  that  a  project  was  defeated  for  the  formation 
of  a  Northern  Confederacy  which  should  stand  aloof  both  from 
France  and  England.  The  practical  effect  of  this  would  have 
been  that  the  Alliance  would  have  lost  the  support  of  Northern 
Germany  ;  and  the  scales  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  this  loss 
might  have  done  more  harm  than  the  genius  of  William  and 
Marlborough  could  have  repaired. 

There  is  no  letter  in  this  collection  which  does  justice  to  the 
wit  and  accomplishments  of  the  mother  of  George  the  First.  But 
those  addressed  to  her  sufficiently  show  the  estimation  in  which  she 
was  held  by  her  correspondents.  By  far  the  best  letters  are  those 
written  by  Leibnitz,  which  are  conspicuous  no  less  for  strong 
good  sense  than  for  tact  and  the  art  of  saying  what  ought  to  be 
said.  They  do  not  contain  many  references  to  his  philosophy, 
but,  where  they  do,  they  show  that  easy  handling  of  difficult  sub¬ 
jects — that  equal  avoidance  of  poverty  and  pedantry — which  cha¬ 
racterized  the  great  thinkers  of  that  time.  Leibnitz  also  can 
take  up  any  subject,  however  trifling,  and,  without  any  parade  of 
condescension,  make  himself  at  home  in  it,  and  yet  preserve 
the  air  of  a  man  who  only  gossips  because  it  is  his  place  and 
office  to  gossip.  The  knowledge  of  political  combinations  which 
he  displays,  the  soundness  of  the  advice  he  gives,  and  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail  on  which  he  trusts  himself  to  enter,  are  quite  sur¬ 
prising.  A  long  letter  to  Schulenburg,  written  when  the  latter 
was  commanding  the  Saxon  army  in  Poland  against  Charles  XII. 
and  the  Swedes,  will  give  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  capacity  of  the  writer,  who  makes  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  position  of  the  Saxons  in  Poland,  and  shows  great  sagacity 
in  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  several  courts  interested  in  the  war. 
His  admiration  for  England  is  warmly  expressed,  both  in  this  and 
other  letters.  “  People,”  he  says,  “  understand  very  little  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  what  the  English  call  political  arithmetic — that  is  to  say, 
the  profound  reasonings  which  enter  into  a  great  detail  of  practice.” 
Among  the  scattered  letters  of  less  eminent  writers  may  be 


mentioned  one  written  by  Cavalier,  in  which  he  describes  an  inter¬ 
view  which  he  had  with  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris.  The  king,  with  a 
sublime  indifference  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  which  had  been 
fought  a  month  before  the  date  of  the  interview,  informed 
Cavalier  that  he  could  not  doubt  the  Catholic  religion  was 
the  true  one,  as  God  had  always  enabled  him  to  conquer  his 
enemies  whenever  he  engaged  with  them.  The  Princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  an  old  pupil  of  Leibnitz,  contributes 
some  letters  in  the  most  execrable  F rench ;  and,  among  other  things, 
soon  after  her  arrival  at  St.  James’s,  she  assures  her  learned 
friend  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  have  his  great  work  trans¬ 
lated  (“nous  panson  a  faire  tradevuire  votre  deodis6”),  but  the 
difficulty  is,  who  is  to  do  it.  “  D.  Glerck”  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
capable  person  she  knew  of,  but  he  was  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  as 
“  il  et  trop  de  lopinion  de  Sr.  Eizack  newton.”  From  this  her 
Royal  Highness  passes  into  a  dissertation  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul, on  which  “Glerck” and  “Newton”hold  an  adverse  opinion 
(“  il  on  vne  autre  nossion  sur  lame”).  To  entertain  the  subject 
at  all  may  be  considered  creditable  to  a  princess,  but  the  chief 
merit  of  her  demonstration  is  that  it  is  comprised  in  ten  lines, 
and  the  chief  interest  it  excites  is  that  of  deciphering  what  words 
she  means  to  use. 

In  two  letters  we  have  an  account  of  Peter  the  Great,  then  so 
conspicuous  an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  first  is  from  the  Electress,  afterwards  Queen,  of 
Prussia.  “I  have  seen  the  great  Czar,”  she  says;  and,  after 
describing  his  arrival,  she  continues  : — “  My  mother  and  myself 
began  to  make  our  compliments  to  him,  which  he  made  M.  Fort 
answer  for  him — for  it  seems  he  is  shy,  and  hid  his  face  with  his 
hand — ‘  Icli  kann  necht  sprechen.’  However  we  soon  tamed 
him.”  The  ladies  looked  upon  Peter  quite  as  a  wild  animal — 
a  clever  Muscovy  bear.  “  I  gave  him  music,  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  face  he  would  make.”  “  In  order  to  see  him  dance,  I  begged 
M.  Fort  to  let  us  have  his  musicians.”  “We  were  very  much 
inclined  to  laugh  at  seeing  the  Czar  take  a  great  broom  and  set 
to  sweeping  his  jester  down.”  A  letter  from  Huyssens  gives  a 
very  different  picture.  He  writes  from  Moscow,  where  the  bear 
has  something  better  to  do  than  to  dauce  and  make  faces  for  the 
amusement  of  fine  ladies: — “It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
much  this  Prince  wearies  himself  with  the  affairs  which  concern 
the  administration  of  this  kingdom  ;  he  has  an  eye  upon  every¬ 
thing  that  is  done,  takes  cognisance  of  everything,  and  his  plans 
are  always  the  best.” 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Kemble  makes  an  unnecessary  apology 
for  the  publication  of  letters  so  full  of  interest.  He  states,  or 
rather  implies,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,  either  from  the  correspondence  of  Leibnitz 
preserved  at  Hanover,  or  from  English  collections  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  these  letters  are  inte¬ 
resting.  Some  few  have,  perhaps,  no  importance.  But  the  bulk 
of  them  are  a  real  gain  to  the  historical  student.  They  teach  us 
w  hat  Germany  was  while  we  were  undergoing  the  great  crisis  of 
our  history — they  enable  us  to  estimate  what  w'e  have  escaped — 
and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  show  how  many  estimable  and 
admirable  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  degraded 
society. 


LIVES  OF  THE  LOED  CHANCELLOKS  OF  ENGLAND* 

A  FOURTH  edition  ‘of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  stereo¬ 
typed,  in  ten  volumes  !  The  announcement  of  such  a  publi¬ 
cation  involves  an  unconscious  irony  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  has  thus  happily  secured  for  itself  a  perennial  supply  of 
Lord  Campbell’s  historical  biographies.  A  modern  Thucydides 
would  not,  within  ten  years  from  his  first  appearance  as  an  author, 
have  attained  to  the  honours  of  stereotype.  Those  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  familiar  with  bookselling  statistics  say  that,  among  the 
voluminous  authors  of  the  present  day,  three  are  pre-eminently 
popular  and  saleable.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  universal  reputation  can 
excite  no  surprise;,  but  the  next  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Wordy, 
otherwise  known  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison ;  and  the  third  is, 
still  more  strangely,  allotted  to  the  historian  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellors.  Literature  or  letterpress  of  the  Campbell  kind  scarcely 
rises  within  reach  of  criticism ;  but  some  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  its  successful  circulation  may  gratify  a  reasonable 
curiosity.  Educated  minds  find  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
heavy  without  being  instructive,  utterly  untrustworthy,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  much  wilful  invention,  altogether  unimaginative— 

Though  shallow,  thick ;  though  frothy,  always  dull ; 

Weak  without  calm;  redundant,  never  full. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  required  to  show  the 
apocryphal  character  of  many  of  the  narratives.  A  practised 
judgment  will  readily  distinguish  between  the  plagiarisms  in  one 
page  and  the  fictions  in  the  next.  The  unity  of  the  composition 
is  only  preserved  by  the  loose,  bald,  careless  style,  which  never¬ 
theless  is  more  spirited  and  idiomatic  than  the  disjointed  jargon 
of  Alison.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  author  has  good 
reason  to  know  that  men  of  letters  constitute  but  a  small  mino¬ 
rity  of  readers  and  of  purchasers.  He  is  iully  entitled,  in  his 
“  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition,”  to  “  proffer  his  warm  and  sin- 
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cere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  work  has  been 
received  by  the  English  nation,  and  by  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  it  has  been  often  reprinted, 
and  has  been  praised  beyond  its  merits." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  in  some  degree  with  the 
energy  of  an  old  lawyer  who,  suddenly  released  from  harness, 
determined  to  acquire  a  literary  reputation,  and  even,  in  a  certain 
sense,  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  change  of  Government  in 
1841  enabled  Lord  Campbell  “to revel  for  a  while  in  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  his  classical  studies.”  From  this  source,  hac  fonte,  as  he 
observes,  are  derived  the  numerous  learned  allusions  which  have 
so  often  tried  the  gravity  of  scholars  ;  but  a  nobler  ambition  soon 
succeeded  to  mere  intellectual  dissipation.  “  I  felt  within  me  a 
revival  of  the  aspiration  after  literary  fame  which,  in  my  most  busy 
days,  I  was  never  able  entirely  to  extinguish.”  The  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  and  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  must  have  fully 
occupied  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
cellorship  and  the  succession  to  Lord  Denman  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  These  voluminous  publications  abundantly 
prove  the  vigorous  and  healthy  temperament  of  the  writer,  but 
they  contain  only  occasional  traces  of  his  intellect,  which,  though 
coarse,  is  undoubtedly  robust  and  athletic.  The  successful  advo¬ 
cate  and  clear-headed  judge  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  apply¬ 
ing  his  practised  sagacity  to  the  investigation  of  historical  truth. 
Professional  experience  had  probably  taught  him  that  there  was  a 
waste  of  labour  in  any  exercise  of  subtlety  or  ingenuity  beyond 
that  which  was  necessary  for  winning  his  cause.  Critics  may 
cavil,  and  moralists  may  complain,  but  the  jury  has  given  its 
verdict,  and  the  fourth  edition  is  published  in  stereotype. 

Simultaneous  popularity  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
common  element  even  in  works  of  the  most  dissimilar  character. 
The  polished  brilliancy  of  Macaulay,  the  cumbrous  platitudes  of 
Alison,  and  the  slipshod  carelessness  of  Lord  Campbell,  are  almost 
equally  acceptable  to  the  multitude  of  readers.  Scholars,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  they  are  far  more  capable  of  appreciating  the 
great  literary  artist,  can  only  yawn  over  the  History  of  Europe  ; 
and  if  they  smile  when  they  open  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors , 
their  amusement  is  exclusively  derived  from  the  successful 
audacity  of  the  writer.  The  only  feature  which  is  shared  by  the 
three  popular  historians  seems  to  be  their  equal  abstinence  from 
any  demand  on  the  thinking  facility.  Mr.  Macaulay  always 
studies  clearness,  even  at  the  cost  of  diffuseness,  and  supplies 
thoughts  and  opinions  ready  made.  The  mannerism  of  avoiding 
pronouns,  by  the  repetition,  in  the  second  member  of  a  sentence, 
of  the  terms  already  used  at  the  commencement,  forms  a  part  of 
his  deliberate  system.  It  is  no  part  of  his  purpose  that  his 
readers  should  pause  to  consider  his  meaning  before  it  has 
completely  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  The  fertile  and 
sparkling  author  is  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  labour 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  Indolence  itself,  in  the  agreeable 
excitement  of  the  moment,  almost  assumes  the  character  of 
intellectual  activity. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  Lord  Campbell  attain  the  same  end 
by  a  very  dissimilar  method.  The  pompous  periods  of  the 
historian,  and  the  unblushing  commonplaces  of  the  biographer, 
equally  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking,  while  they  furnish 
a  sufficient  provision  of  facts  and  incidents  to  occupy  a  vacant 
mind.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who  can 
boast  of  literary  cultivation  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they 
possess  a  monopoly  of  intelligence  or  of  energy  ;  but  they 
habitually  attach  a  meaning  to  language,  and  they  judge  of 
books  with  a  kind  of  professional  earnestness.  Sagacious  men 
of  business,  who  read  only  in  their  idler  moments,  are  often 
tolerant  of  trash.  Many  a  clear-sighted  lawyer  has  passed  over 
with  complacency,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  statements 
which  instinct  would  have  at  once  shown  him  to  be  utterly 
absurd  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  witness  in  a  cause.  The 
diffusion  of  a  habit  of  reading  naturally  increases  the  number 
of  careless  readers ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  little 
reason  to  regret  a  state  of  circumstances  which,  for  the  time,  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  mediocrity.  In  some 
instances,  the  habit  of  study  will  grow  out  of  the  mere  desire  of 
killing  time  ;  and  even  Lord  Campbell’s  works  will  incidentally 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  literature. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  even  the  most  indulgent  criticism 
should  ofler  a  friendly  protest  against  total  recklessness  of 
historical  accuracy.  In  many  instances,  Lord  Campbell  has 
guarded  himself  against  the  exhibition  of  absolute  ignorance  by 
the  unacknowledged  fidelity  of  his  plagiarism.  Poor  Miss 
Strickland,  among  many  other  sufferers,  has  in  vain  complained 
that  her  painful  researches  have  been  used  to  decorate  the  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors  with  a  show  of  antiquarian  accomplishment. 
The  heroes  or  subjects  of  the  story  would  urge  the  opposite 
charge,  that  their  biographer  has  neither  been  industrious  in 
discovering  materials  for  his  narrative,  nor  scrupulous  in  supply¬ 
ing  his  defective  information  by  extemporaneous  fictions.  The 
most  illustrious  of  the  number  might  express  reasonable  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  carelessness  and  bad  faith  which  have  given  circula¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  most  scandalous  libels  that  ever  acquired 
general  currency.  It  is  only  as  the  reporter  of  recent  oral 
tradition  that  Lord  Campbell  has  preserved  any  historical  state¬ 
ment  of  value.  The  jokes  and  anecdotes  of  Westminster  Hall 
confer  an  interest  on  the  lives  of  Eldon,  Wedderburn,  and 
Thurlow ;  and  the  professional  skill  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
has  been  not  unprofitably  exercised  in  discussing  the  modern 


progress  of  equitable  jurisdiction.  It  would,  however,  be  im¬ 
prudent  to  trust  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  even  in  matters  within 
living  memory.  Lord  Campbell  confounds  an  advocate  who  prac¬ 
tised  before  Lord  King  in  1732,  with  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  whom  he  must  himself  have  personally  known.  Blunders 
of  this  kind  display  an  indifference  to  accuracy  which  deprives 
more  important  statements  of  all  title  to  confidence.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  it  is  recorded  that  Lord  Somers,  who,  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  referred  to  the  Spicilegium  Juris,  displayed  his  charac¬ 
teristic  erudition  by  quoting  the  learned  Spicilegius.  A  work¬ 
man  who  will  not  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  best  slab  within 
reach  is  not  likely  to  spend  his  time  in  searching  too  curiously 
for  scarce  and  valuable  materials. 

Those  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  historical  value  of  the  Lives 
will  do  well  to  consult  any  literary  investigator  who  has  made  the 
life  of  any  one  of  the  Chancellors  the  subject  of  special  study.  It 
will  befoundthatthe  admirer  ofShaftesbury,  of  Somers,  of  Wolsey, 
and  above  all,  of  Bacon,  feels  a  personal  indignation  at  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentations  which  he  erroneously  supposes  to  be  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  particular  case.  One  aggrieved  student  of  history 
— himself  the  highest  living  authority  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon — has  exposed,  in  a  Companion  to 
Lord  Campbell' s  Railway  Edition  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
brazen  process  of  compilation  and  invention  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  libellous  narrative.  Mr.  Macaulay,  far  more 
plausible,  if  not  more  scrupulous,  has  supplied,  in  many  instances 
from  his  own  imagination,  the  basis  of  the  story.  Lord 
Campbellhas  attempted  to  conceal  hisown  plagiarism  by  many  gra¬ 
tuitous  variations  on  the  original  theme  given  by  Pope,  in  the  well- 
known  paradox  of  “the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.” 
In  a  subsequent  edition,  the  biographer  tacitly  adopts  a  few  of 
his  censor’s  corrections ;  but  he  has  deliberately  allowed  many 
statements  to  remain  which  he  must,  from  the  same  criticism, 
have  known  to  be  untrue.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  he 
has  got  a  verdict  at  the  cost  of  a  wanton  and  calumnious 
attack  on  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen.  The 
new  trial  which  will  be  granted  hereafter  will  only  concern 
posterity. 

The  first  volume,  which  alone  is  under  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  concerns  itself  for  the  most  part  with  safer  topics.  St. 
S within  had  acquired  an  earlier  immortality  by  his  meteorological 
attributes  ;  but  few  critics  will  check  the  accuracy  of  statements 
which  relate  to  functionaries  long  since  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Salmon  and  Baldock,  Orleton  and  Stratford,  cannot  emerge  from 
the  night  of  obscurity,  even  though  they  have  at  last  found  a 
sacred  poet  or  annalist  to  record  their  names.  A  catalogue,  with 
dates  of  appointments,  resignations,  and  deaths,  would  effectually 
have  conveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  information  which  is  re¬ 
corded  as  to  the  deeds  of  the  Plantagenet  Chancellors.  The  art 
of  making  a  book  out  of  scanty  materials  is  felicitously  illus¬ 
trated  by  Lord  Campbell’s  manufacture  of  history.  Having 
found  that  Edmund  Stafford  ceased  to  hold  office  in  1403,  he 
proceeds  to  compose  a  paragraph  on  the  subsequent  life  of  a 
person  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  further.  The  motives  for  resig¬ 
nation,  the  hopes  of  a  return  to  office,  and  the  recreations  of  the 
ex-Chancellor’s  leisure,  are,  beyond  doubt,  drawn  entirely  from 
the  invention  of  the  biographer : — 

The  office,  stripped  of  its  power,  had  lost  its  attraction  for  him,  and  he,  who 
differed  very  little  from  the  warlike  baron,  his  elder  brother,  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sit,  day  by  day,  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  which  he  felt 
himself  so  unfit,  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  unmannerly 
Commons.  He  therefore  willingly  resigned  the  Great  Seal  into  the  King’s 
hands,  and  retired  to  his  diocese,  to  exercise  baronial  hospitality,  and  to  enjoy 
hunting  and  the  other  sports  of  the  field,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  revolu¬ 
tion  in  politics  would  again  enable  him  to  mix  in  the  factious  strife  which 
still  more  delighted  him.  But  he  continued  to  languish  in  tranquillity;  and 
before  the  wars  of  the  Boses  began,  which  would  so  much  have  suited  his 
taste,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

There  are  probably  persons  who  would  complain  of  the  mislead¬ 
ing  tendency  of  Scott’s  historical  novels,  and  yet  suppose  them¬ 
selves  to  derive  instruction  from  this  farrago  of  conjectures  turned 
into  assertions. 

The  careless  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  which  is  simply  use¬ 
less  when  Chancellor  Stafford  is  the  subject,  becomes  offen¬ 
sive  when  it  is  employed  in  confusing  the  memory  of  a  great 
historical  character.  Ho  biography  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Wolsey  ;  but  Lord  Campbell’s  ambition  is  not  contented  with 
a  literal  copy  from  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors.  Cavendish 
and  others  have  recorded  the  merits  and  activity  which  recom¬ 
mended  Wolsey  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  and  procured 
him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  His  subsequent  rise  in  the  favour 
of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  fully  reported  and  explained  ;  but 
Lord  Campbell  thinks  it  expedient  to  add  a  touch  of  his 
own,  and  it  will  be  found  throughout  his  work  that  his 
inventive  faculty  is  generally  exercised  in  attributing  to  his 
heroes  some  gratuitous  display  of  cunning  or  of  meanness. 
“The  royal  chaplain,”  he  asserts,  “while  resident  at  Court,  must 
have  seen  the  Prince  from  time  to  time,  but  hitherto  had  made  no 
acquaintance  with  him — cautious  in  showing  any  accordance  with 
the  tastes  of  the  son,  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the  father.” 
The  motives  and  conduct  here  assigned  to  Wolsey  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  inconceivable;  but  a  more  scrupulous  historian  would 
have  abstained  from  recording  as  facts  his  own  transient  guesses. 
But  it  is  a  safe  rule  for  writers  who  wish  to  please  indolent 
readers,  when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  always  to  say  something. 

The  suggestions  which  have  now  been  made  will,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  explain  the  popularity  of  Lord  Campbell’s  work.  It  derives 
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another  recommendation  from  its  moral  tone,  v  hicli  is  precisely 
on  a  level  with  its  intellectual  pretensions.  Crime  and  cruelty 
are  never  excused ;  but  loose  principle  and  successful  selfishness 
meet  with  unfailing  toleration,  and  worldly  success  is  uniformly 
held  up  to  admiration  with  an  unction  worthy  of  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year.  A  book  which  never  puzzles  the  understanding,  which 
never  alarms  the  conscience,  embodying  all  commonplace  opi¬ 
nions  and  sanctioning  all  vulgar  inclinations,  deserves  in  a 
certain  sense  the  reward  which  it  has  received,  of  numerous 
European  and  American  editions,  and  of  a  euthanasia  of 
stereotype. 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  * 

AMONGST  the  recollections  of  the  incitements  to  exertion 
applied  in  early  boyhood,  most  men  must  remember,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  the  various  versions  of  the  story  of  tne  In¬ 
dustrious  Apprentice  which  were  addressed  to  them.  Some¬ 
times  John  Goodchild  walked  up  to  London  from  the  work- 
house,  with  three  farthings  in  his  pocket,  and  lived  to  enjoy 
the  splendid  apotheosis  due  to  a  Lord  Mayor.  Sometimes, 
after  a  long  career  of  virtuous  and  industrious  obscurity,  he 
accidentally  gained,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  such  en¬ 
lightened  patronage  that  he  made  his  fortune  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  became  Lord  Chief-Justice  in  five.  Sometimes  he 
enlisted  as  a  .common  soldier,  and  rose  to  the  command  of 
armies  ;  but  the  uniform  moral  of  his  career  was,  that  in  the 
fortunate  British  Empire  there  was  no  eminence,  however  lofty, 
which  might  not  be  reached  by  any  aspirant  to  greatness,  how¬ 
ever  lowly.  There  are  many  careers  which  seem  to  turn  such 
tales  into  an  idle  mockery  ;  but  from  time  to  time,  lives  are  writ¬ 
ten  which  seem  expressly  intended  to  justify  the  recognised 
maxims  which  recommend  honour,  probity,  and  industry  as  the 
best  policy,  at  the  expense  of  the  sceptical  critics  who  take  the 
opposite  view  of  life.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  pre-eminent 
amongst  men  of  this  class.  We  do  not  remember  a  man  whose 
history  presents  so  complete  a  justification  of  the  recognised 
views  of  life.  Both  in  its  incidents  and  in  the  lesson  which  it 
conveys,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  born  in  1769,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
a  family  of  seventeen  children  who  were  born  to  George 
and  Margaret  Malcolm,  of  Burnfoot,  m  Dumfriesshire.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  who  was  not  only  poor,  but,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  unfortunate  speculations,  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  He  had,  however,  connexions  through  whom  lie 
obtained  situations  for  several  of  his  children,  and,  amongst  the 
rest  a  cadetship  for  John  Malcolm,  who  received  his  commission 
in  1781,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve.  When  the  young  hero  left 
home,  his  nurse  said  to  him,  “  Kaim  your  head,  and  keep  your 
face  clean ;  if  ye  dinna,  ye’ll  just  be  sent  hame  agen.”  To  which 
useful  admonitions  he  replied,  “Ye’ll  see  if  I  were  awa  amang 
strangers,  I’ll  just  do  weel  aneugh.”  When  brought  up  to  the 
India  House,  he  was  so  mere  a  child  that  the  Directors  hesitated 
to  pass  him ;  and  one  of  them  said,  “  Why,  my  little  man,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  to  meet  Hyder  All  ?  ”  “  Do,  bir,(> 

was  the  answer,  “  I’d  out  with  my  sword,  and  cut  ofl  his  head. 

“  You’ll  do ;  let  him  pass,”  was  the  reply ;  and,  pace  bir  L. 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  S.  Northcote,  it  was  not  a  very  unwise  one. 
His  first  term  of  service  in  India  lasted  for  twelve  years,  during 
which  he  got  into  and  out  of  debt,  learned  several  native  lan¬ 
guages,  and  acquired  some  experience  and  a  great  deal  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  for,  being  stationed  at  Hyderabad,  he  saw  something  ol 
diplomatists,  and  was  struck  with  the  strongest  desire  to  become 
himself  a  member  of  the  diplomatic,  or,  as  it  is  called  m  India, 
of  the  “political,”  branch  of  the  service.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1791,  he  continued  to  further  this  object  by  writing 
a  variety  of  letters  to  the  newspapers,  on  Indian  questions,  and 
succeeded  in  connecting  himself  with  the  subject  so  effectively 
that  he  went  out  in  1794,  as  Secretary  to  General,  afterwards 
Sir  Alured  Clarke,  then  Commander-in-Ckief  at  Madras.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  diplomatic  service  by  Lord  Wellesley,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant  at  Hyderabad. 
Mr.  Kaye  follows  him  closely  througli  the  whole  of  his  career, 
from  the  date  of  this  appointment  to  his  final  retirement  from 
India,  and  death  in  1833.  In  the  interval  between  these  dates, 
he  filled  various  situations— diplomatic,  administrative,  and 
military — reaching  the  dignity  of  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  being 
twice  sent  on  embassies  to  Persia.  We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Kaye 
through  the  whole  of  his  narrative,  which  contains  much  that 
is  valuable  to  students  of  Indian  politics  and  history,  and  some 
things  which  are  eminently  curious  and  interesting  to  all  persons 
who  care  to  understand  the  nature  and  institutions  of  the  most 
wonderful  empire  in  the  world. 

The  best  way  to  show  the  nature  of  the  last  mentioned  portion 
of  its  contents  will  be  to  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself;  for  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
embodied,  to  no  common  degree,  the  characteristics  which  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  subordinate  instruments  in  the  work  of 
founding  and  maintaining  a  great  empire.  The  task  is  an  easy 
one,  for  not  only  was  Malcolm’s  character  very  simple, 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
G.C.B.,  late  Envoy  to  Persia,  and  Governor  of  Bombay ,  from  unpublished 
Letters  and  Journals.  By  John  William  Kaye,  Author  of  the  “  Life  of  Lord 
Metcalfe,”  the  “History  of  the  War  in  Aifghanistan,”  &c.  2,  vols.  London : 
Smith  and  Elder.  1856, 


but  his  career  developed  it,  in  all  its  proportions,  with  singular 
distinctness.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  very  happiest  of  men.  He  had  a  constitution  of  great 
vigour,  a  body  of  very  noble  appearance  and  remarkable  strength, 
and  unfailing  and  overflowing  animal  spirits.  His  mind  was 
unceasingly  active,  singularly  shrewd  and  observant,  and  by  no 
means  deficient  in  power,  though  not  much  disposed  to  patient 
reflection  or  original  thought.  He  had  great  strength  of  character, 
great  courage,  strong  principles,  and  warm  affections.  Ihese 
noble  qualities,  limited  in  some  respects  and  deficient  in  others, 
found,  nevertheless,  an  ample  field  for  their  exercise  in  diplo¬ 
macy,  war,  and  administration.  Those  who  Yvish  to  learn  the 
official  details  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
of  Assaye  and  Laswarrie  were  secured  to  us,  or  of  those  which 
first  instituted  friendly  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and 
Persia,  will  find  their  progress  fully  described  in  Mr.  Kaye  s 
book.  The  objects  of  the  first  Persian  embassy  were  partly  to 
acquire  geographical,  statistical,  and  political  information  on  the 
condition  and  resources  of  the  countries  which  adjoin  the 
North-West  of  our  territories,  and  partly  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  French  at  the  Persian  Court.  The  second 
was  prompted  to  a  great  degree  by  the  _  fear  arising  from 
the  alliance  made  at  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  between  I  ranee 
and  Russia,  lest  the  two  Powers  together  should  undertake 
a  joint  invasion  of  British  India.  Both  the  Mahratta  and 
the  Persian  negotiations  throw  a  remarkable  light  on  Sir  J. 
Malcolm’s  character.  In  the  first,  he  acted  as  the  immediate 
subordinate  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  few  things  can  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  men  than  the  relations  between  them. 
Malcolm  was  zealously  and  passionately  devoted  both  to  the 
person  and  to  the  policy  of  his  superior.  He  writes,  both  ot 
and  to  him,  in  language  so  enthusiastic,  that  if  it  came  from  a  less 
warmhearted  and  honourable  man,  we  should  be  tempted  to  doubt 
its  sincerity.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  vulgar  notion  of  a 
diplomatist  than  the  singleliearted,  impetuous  way  in  which  he 
details  his  views — nothing  more  honourable  than  the  courage 
with  which  he  dissents  from  his  chief’s  opinion,  at  the  price  of 
incurring  his  very  serious  displeasure.  The  fact  that  straight¬ 
forward  simplicity,  plain  speaking,  and  fair  dealing,  without  any 
artifice  or  device  whatever,  uniformly  gained  their  points  against 
an  amount  of  duplicity  and  disingenuity  altogether  unlimited,  is 
the  great  moral  of  the  whole  of  Malcolm’s  diplomatic  career. 
Lord  Wellesley’s  despatches  are  also  very  striking.  In  all  that 
he  writes  there  is  a  weighty  and  graceful  stateliness,  which 
obviously  overpowered  Malcolm,  and  inspired  him  with  a  sort 
of  admiration  and  loyalty  which  are  amongst  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  his  character. 

In  his  Persian  embassies,  another  set  of  the  envoy’s  qualities 
were  called  out.  His  quick  sympathies  and  dazzling  personal 
gifts  enabled  him  to  assume  a  position  towards  the  Court  which 
a  more  phlegmatic  person  could  hardly  have  occupied.  He  was 
to  the  last  degree  punctilious  in  matters  of  form,  and  yet  made 
himself  wonderfully  agreeable  in  all  direct  intercourse  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  The  Shah  seems  to  have  regarded 
Malcolm  with  strong  attachment,  and  his  accomplishments  pro¬ 
duced  a  curiously  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
large.  On  his  second  embassy  he  was  greeted  with  a  vast  number 
of  popular  traditions  founded  on  more  or  less  accurately  reported 
incidents  of  the  first. 


Malcolm’s  career  as  a  soldier  was  not  a  very  brilliant  one.  He 
held  no  considerable  command  except  in  the  second  Mahratta 
war,  when  he  led  the  decisive  charge  m  the  battle  of  Mehedpoor, 
and  conducted  the  siege  of  Asseergur.  His  principal  military 
occupation  was  of  a  semi-civil  character,  and  consisted  of  the 
settlement  of  the  districts  of  Central  India,  which  came  under 
our  control  after  tlie  final  dispersion  of  tlie  Mahrattas.  Mai- 
colm’s  administration  of  Malwah  appears  to  us  to  form  not 
only  the  brightest,  but  the  most  instructive  part  of  his  career. 
He  had  to  provide  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  a  district  as  large  as  England,  which  had 
been  wasted  by  war  and  rapine  till  it  was  in  many  parts  a  mere 
iuno-le  for  wild  beasts.  The  peculiar  fitness  which  he  displayed 
for  this  kind  of  employment  throws  a  singular  light  on  the  whole 
nature  and  origin  of  English  rule  in  India.  It  was  a  task 
which  required  no  rare  qualities,  moral  or  intellectual,  but  it 
afforded  the  widest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  great  every¬ 
day  virtues,  the  plenteousness  or  scarcity  of  which  decides  the 
question  whether  a  nation  is  to  be  great  or  small.  Courage, 
energy,  manly  sense,  impartial  justice,  attention  to  substance 
rather  than  form,  are  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  biing  a 
wild  race  of  semi-barbarians  to  live  in  peace  and  order ;  and  with 
all  these  gifts  Malcolm  was  endowed  superabundantly.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier,  a  mighty  hunter,  a  just  judge,  accessible  to  every 
human  being  who  wanted  to  see  him,  and  administering  justice 
much  as  St.  Louis  did  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes  ;  and  by  these 
qualities,  and  others  like  these,  he  earned  a  reputation  which 
survived  amongst  the  natives  for  very  many  years  after  lie  left 
them.  He  turned  robber  chiefs  into  guardians  of  order.  He  pro  ¬ 
tected  the  cultivators  so  efficiently  that,  in  his  days,  lands  were 
tilled  which  had  lain  fallow  for  a  century,  and  yet  he  carefully 
abstained  from  all  undue  meddling.  It  was  Ins  system  and  maxim 
never  to  interfere  if  he  could  possibly  help  it.  He  protected 
persons  and  property  with  inviolable  fidelity  ;  but  the  great  ob 
iect  of  the  whole  of  his  public  life  in  India  was  to  teach  the 
natives  as  far  as  possible  to  govern  themselves,  to  allow  the 
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different  native  governments  to  fall  as  gently  as  possible,  and 
never  to  assume  for  the  English  the  responsibility  of  the  direct 
management  of  affairs  until  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman.  On  his  own  subjects  he  had  a  wonderful  fund  of 
knowledge,  and,  indeed,  his  energy,  both  in  acquiring  and  in  re¬ 
cording  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his  life. 
How  such  a  man  contrived  to -write  so  much  is  a  constant  subject 
of  surprise  to  Mr.  Kaye;  but  a  gentleman  so  well  accustomed  to 
composition  ought  to  remember  the  old  story  of  the  clergyman 
who  would  have  made  his  sermon  shorter  if  he  had  had  more  time. 
Sir  J.  Malcolm’s  taste  was  not  very  severe,  and  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  diffuse  and  almost  garrulous  on  most  occasions. 
Indeed,  when  he  left  his  own  subjects,  he  was  quite  a  different 
man  from  the  chivalrous  paladin  so  well  known  in  India.  The 
view  which  he  took  of  French  politics  when  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1815,  was  harsh  and  narrow' in  the  extreme,  and  his  speeches  and 
writingson  theBeformBill  might  have  been  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Bentliam’s  book  of  Fallacies.  Nor  can  we  honestly  deny 
that  his  sensitiveness  to  praise  seems  to  have  developed  itself  to 
an  extreme  and  even  unmanly  degree.  His  desire  for  titles  and 
offices,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life,  was  so  earnest  and  so  strong 
that  even  the  simplicity  and  naivete  with  which  he  avowed  it 
can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  forms  which  it  assumed.  Taking 
him  as  a  whole,  however,  we  know  of  few  more  striking 
examples  of  the  height  to  which  a  man  may  be  raised  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  commonest  of  virtues.  The  w  hole  of  Malcolm’s 
life  is  a  cheerful  and  spirited  sermon  on  a  cheerful  text. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  itself  we  need  only  say  that 
it  has  the  merits  which  might  be  expected  of  its  author,  and  the 
faults  which  might  be  expected  of  its  subject.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  practised  and  skilful  writer,  but,  like  almost  all  bio¬ 
graphies,  it  is  too  long  for  a  life  and  too  short  for  a  history ; 
and,  like  almost  all  books  on  India,  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a 
reader  not  specially  acquainted  with  the  subject,  a  strange  kind 
of  impression  that  Malcolm  was  a  real  man,  who  passed  his  life 
in  fighting  and  negotiating  with  shadows.  We  wish  that  all 
writers  on  Indian  subjects  would  meditate  on  the  example 
afforded  them  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s  wonderful  essays  on  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings.  From  them  some  distinct  conception  may  be 
derived  of  the  people  to  whom  the  reader  is  introduced — we 
feel  as  if  we  had  known  Omichund  and  Nuncomar  and  Surajah 
Dowlah.  But,  like  so  many  other  writers,  Mr.  Kaye  has  failed  to 
give  us  any  other  notion  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  the  Peishwah 
and  tho  Nizam,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  Coleridge’s  well- 
known  saying,  that  their  names  are  “  wronderful  non-conductors 
of  sympathy.” 


MRS.  ELLIS  ON  EDUCATION* 

T  many  places  of  education,  it  is  the  custom,  once  a  year,  to 
have  a  great  gathering,  or  field-day,  wben  parents  and  friends 
are  invited  to  inspect  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils  receive  the  reward  of  their  industry  or  abilities.  On  such 
occasions,  the  head  of  the  establishment  frequently  takes  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  appropriate  little  oration  of  a  nature  to 
show  satisfactorily  the  speaker’s  command  of  rounded  and  elegant 
English,  the  excellent  principles  on  which  the  establishment  is 
conducted,  and,  generally,  the  great  advantages  which  its  members 
enjoy.  If  any  one  can  suppose  such  a  speech  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  can  picture  to  himself  the  feelings  of  alternating 
irritation  at  the  tediousness,  and  amusement  at  the  flowery 
latitudes  of  the  discourse,  which  would  naturally  be  awakened, 
e  will  have  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  treatise 
on  education,  and  of  the  impression  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 
The  schoolmistress  has  got  hold  of  us,  and  there  is  no  escape. 
She  goes  on,  page  after  page,  with  that  admirable  indifference  to 
novelty,  and  that  accumulation  of  copy-book  morality,  which  make 
educational  works  so  easy  to  write,  and  so  hard  to  read.  Nothing 
can  be  more  proper  and  unobjectionable.  Lavender  House 
Academy  cannot  possibly  be  compromised.  The  lady-principal 
does  herself  the  amplest  justice — her  morality  is  superfine — her 
sentences  J ohnsonian.  There  is  nothing  left  to  wish,  except  that 
she  would  leave  off. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  some  ingenious 
inventor  has  constructed  a  machine  for  making  Latin  verses, 
and  that  it  makes  them  with  such  rapidity,  in  such  variety, 
and  with  an  amount  of  meaning  so  nearly  approaching  to  that 
required  from  boys,  that  the  art  of  versification  may  soon  cease 
to  form  part  of  education,  as  it  will  evidently  be  impossible  to 
test  the  progress  of  a.  youth  by  setting  him  to  do  verses  which 
he  will  grind  out  of  his  machine  in  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
book  threatens,  in  a  similar  way,  to  make  the  writing  of  themes  an 
impossible  part  of  educational  routine.  The  custom  is  still 
observed,  we  believe,  in  some  boys’  schools,  and  in  a  great  many 
ladies’  schools,  of  requiring  the  weekly  composition  of  a  theme 
on  some  moral  apophthegm.  We  must  caution  preceptors  who 
retain  this  custom,  to  keep  Mrs.  Ellis’s  book  out  of  the  way  of 
the  students  ;  for  it  contains  such  an  exhaustless  assortment  of 
polished  and  expanded  truisms,  that  we  can  fancy  no  subject  on 
which  a  young  lady,  who  dipped  into  its  pages,  could  not  string 
together  a  theme  immediately.  It  is,  indeed,  itself  one  long 
theme — a  great  school  exercise,  in  which  every  thought  is  repeated 

*  The  Education  of  Character :  with  Hints  on  Moral  Training,  By 
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in  endless  shapes,  but  in  sentences  all  constructed  on  the  same 
elegant  model.  The  great  art  in  writing  a  theme  is,  we  take  it, 
first,  to  say  what  no  human  being  can  doubt — secondly,  to  make 
a  great  triumph  and  glory  of  saying  it — and  thirdly,  to  say  it  in 
the  longest  possible  way.  Mrs.  Ellis  possesses  this  art  in  per¬ 
fection.  We  will  gather  together  two  or  three  sentences  in  her 
best  manner ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  they  are  any  exception 
to  the  staple  of  her  book,  or  that  it  does  not  contain  many  hun¬ 
dreds  exactly  like  them  : — 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  the  child,  physical  force  must  be  first  used, 
because  it  will  evince  desire  long  before  it  can  either  reason  upon  possibility, 
or  conceive  any  emotion  corresponding  to  a  sense  of  right. 

I  am  quite  aware — no  one  can  be  more  so — that  the  good  work  of  moral 
training  has  its  difficulties,  especially  when  it  points  upwards,  as  it  must,  to 
such  great  attainments  as  a  higher  degree  of  conscientiousness  pervading 
human  character  and  conduct. 

I  still  maintain  that  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence,  or  any  other  high 
moral  sentiment,  is  as  valuable  to  mankind  as  knowledge ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  right  exercise  of  these  sentiments  has  as  important  an 
influence  upon  human  happiness  as  high  attainments  in  any  branch  of  art  or 
science. 

If  there  were  a  moral-remark  machine  invented,  are  not  these 
exactly  the  sort  of  sentences  we  should  expect  it  to  give  out  ? 
Sometimes,  however,  Mrs.  Ellis  surpasses  herself,  and  produces 
a  piece  of  workmanship  far  superior  to  anything  that  could 
reasonably  be  looked  for  from  the  most  delicate  mechanism.  As 
an  instance  we  may  quote  an  address  supposed  to  be  tittered  by 
a  father  to  his  child.  Mrs.  Ellis  is  speaking  of  “  governing 
motives,”  and  points  out  the  dangers  to  which  a  love  of  mastery 
may  lead.  A  boy  is  pictured,  first  making  his  pony  obey  him — 
which  the  father  approves — and  then  forcing  a  companion  into  a 
forbidden  boat,  for  which  the  father  rebukes  him.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  father  of  art,  we  must  contrast  with  him  the 
father  of  nature.  A  real  papa  who  -witnessed  the  scene  would 
probably  call  out — “Bill,  can’t  you  leave  Tom  alone P”  Mrs. 
Ellis’s  model  parent,  however,  disburdens  his  mind  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

“  I  commended  you,”  the  father  says,  “  for  your  courage  and  perseverance  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  your  pony,  because  that  animal,  from  its  very 
constitution  and  position  in  nature,  was  fitted  to  be  your  servant ;  but  this  is 
an  instance  of  tyranny  at  once  audacious,  mean,  and  despicable.  This  is,  in 
reality,  an  act  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  the  men  who  catch  the  poor 
negroes,  and  enslave  them.  I  have  seen  your  eye  flashing,  and  your  fist 
clenched  with  indignation,  at  the  wrong  which  they  commit ;  and  here  are 
you,  by  the  exercise  of  mere  brute  force,  compelling  a  fellow-being  to 
submit  to  your  will,  when  it  is  torture  and  misery  to  him  to  do  so, — to  say 
nothing  of  your  barbarous  violation  of  all  those  courtesies  and  amenities  of 
life,  which  should  have  made  you  consider  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
your  companion,  before  your  own.” 

We  must,  however,  do  Mrs.  Ellis  the  justice  to  say  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  elaboration  of  this  moral  fine  writing,  she  has  also  a 
theory  to  offer.  Her  theory,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is 
that  the  moral  faculties  should  receive  a  positive  training.  She 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  we  have  distinct  moral,  as  we  have 
distinct  physical  powers,  and  recommends  that  we  should  bring 
out  our  conscientiousness,  benevolence,  and  reverence,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  harden  our  muscles  with  gymnastics,  or  ex¬ 
tend  the  limits  of  our  eyesight  by  repeated  and  minute  ob¬ 
servations.  She  complains  that  the  moral  faculties  at  present 
receive  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  training — that  parents  are 
satisfied  if  their  children  do  not  tell  falsehoods,  have  kindly 
feelings  and  open  purses  for  the  poor,  and  behave  decently  at 
a  place  of  worship.  This  she  insists  is  not  half  enough — there 
ought  to  be  something  positive.  It  is  much  more  important,  she 
urges,  to  be  benevolent  than  to  learn  German,  and  to  speak  the 
truth  than  to  play  the  harp.  Why,  then,  do  we  devote  hour  aftir 
hour  to  teaching  that  which  is  less  important,  and  content  our¬ 
selves  with  supposing  our  children  to  be  truthful  and  kind,  if  we 
do  not  perceive  them  to  be  flagrantly  the  reverse?  Plainly,  she 
argues,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  study  the  moral  virtues  in  as 
positive  a  way  as  foreign  languages  are  studied.  There  should  be 
lessons  in  benevolence  and  truth.  Monday,  for  instance,  might 
be  the  young  lady’s  benevolence  day,  and  her  governess  could 
then  explain  to  her  the  duties  of  class  to  class,  the  distinctions 
of  rival  claims  on  charity,  and  the  delight  of  doing  good. 
Tuesday  would  be  truth  day,  and  an  hour  in  the  morning  would 
be  profitably  spent  in  dwelling  on  the  “  love  of  truth  for  itself.” 
We  should  then  be  as  sure  that  the  young  lady  was  getting  on 
with  her  conscientiousness  and  benevolence  as  we  now  can  be 
that  she  is  making  progress  in  French  or  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Mrs.  Ellis  stops  short  with  the  governess ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  young  ladies  of  good  fortune  and  position  would 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  mere  domestic  and  female  instruction. 
They  would  be  brought  up  to  town  during  the  season  to 
have  finishing  lessons  in  this  as  in  other  branches,  and  a 
nicely  got-up  clergyman  would  drive  from  house  to  house,  and 
put  the  last  touches  on  their  honesty,  charity,  and  modesty. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  also  a  minor  improvement  to  suggest,  which 
deserves  notice.  She  observes  that  young  people  are  not  very  fond 
of  obeying  rules  made  for  them,  but  that  the  wildest  do  not  like 
a  general  confusion.  If,  therefore,  the  scholars  were  set  to  make 
rules  for  themselves,  they  would,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  quiet, 
make  laws  as  rigorous  as  those  of  a  mistress,  and  what  they  had 
made  themselves  they  would  feel  bound  to  obey.  She  recom¬ 
mends,  therefore,  that  at  schools  there  should  be  associations  for 
the  “  consideration  and  revision  of  internal  law.”  This  plan,  she 
says,  would  in  many  instances  lead  very  much  to  the  quieting  of 
the  grumblers,  “because,  in  connexion  with  social  gatherings  for 
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nf  ,.n’„rqp  these  meetings  are  to  be  restrained  by  the  presiding 
?IlTof’a  mTsness  X  is  to  tame  them  by  refusing  to  smile 
when  they  are  disorderly,  and  to  hush  them  into  decorum  >y 
SK  4”  oice"r“m  gfy  to  grave.  There  »  someth, »g  very 

comic  i  “the  1'ictorc  thk  presents  itself,  and  a  debate  at 

Lavender  House  would  be  better  than  a  play-  Mrs.  h  i'*  if 

“  as  a  rule  provocative  of.  gromblmg  ftat  wh.eh  hd. 
scholars  to  assemble  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  We  snom 
like  to  hear  the  young  lady  that  led  the  opposition  compla 
Sat  to  Ml  male  he?  beak  ache  and  propese  that  the  hme 
of  assembling  should  be  thenceforward  left  to  the  choice 
of  individuals ;  while  the  ministerial  young  lady,  who  watched  t 
scarity  smiles  ^nd  altering  voice  of  the  president,  would .invite  her 
companions  to  rally  round  their  mistress  and  their  bell.  W  e 
have1  no  doubt  that,  with  a  little  practice,  they  would  get  to  do  it 
very  well,  and,  by  introducing  a  sufficient  stock  of  moral  obser- 
Sns  might  speak  at  great  length,  and  kill  time  very  plea¬ 
santly  Probably  the  debate  would  end  in  a  compromise,  as 
debates  generally  do,  and  Lavender  House  would  be  at  unity  in 
itself  on  its  being  understood  that  the  bell  should  be  rung,  u 
that  no  attention  should  necessarily  be  paid  to  it  Grumbling 
would  thus  cease,  and  all  would  be  harmony.  We  can  fcincy 
however,  that  parents  might  object  that  this  was  not  exactly  t 
result  they  had  in  view  in  sending  their  daughters  to  sc  > 
certainly  !vhat  with  these  parliamentary  contests,  and  the  lessons 
in  positL morals,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the  young 
neonle  of  this  institution  being  absorbed  m  that  acquisition  of 
accomplishments,  the  excess  of  which  Mrs.  Ellis  justly  stigmatizes 

^There  are  passages  in  Mrs.  Ellis’s  book  which  deserve  a  more 
serious  consideration,  and  which,  appearing  m  a  treat! se  less  for- 
midable,  might  have  had  a  real  value.  Among  the  best  ot  these 
is  one  in  which  the  subject  of  “woman  s  influence  is  treated, 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  expresses  her  opinion  that  this^influencc  is  the 
tonic  of  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  nonsense.  ^  I  have 


to/onfess,”  she  says,  “  to  a  little  weariness  and  some  scepticism 
on  the  subject  of  woman’s  unbounded  influence  in  the  world. 
Bather,  I  think,  that  men  have  it  m  their  power  to  make  the 
characters  of  women  whatever  they  would  wish  them  to >  be. 
Whether  Mrs.  Ellis  is  right  or  wrong  at  any  rate  she  does  not 
take  the  obvious,  popular,  and  saleable  side  She  has  also  a 
scheme  to  advocate  for  uniting  governesses  and  maidservants  m 
homes,  where  the  servants  would  learn  the  duties  of  their  calling, 
and  the  governess  would  gain  experience  of  domestic  manage¬ 
ment  If  any  one  would  but  build  the  homes,  and  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment,  the  scheme  might -  prosper  and 
do  good.  Meantime,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Ellis  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  advantages  that 
would  flow  from  the  plan,  if  it  were  but  started. 


DEVERELL* 


rpHE  first  page  of  Deverell  betrays  the  sex  of  ^  ^iter  &n 
1  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the 
tale  is  the  first  work  of  some  fair  and  untried  hand.  V\  e  are 
not,  therefore,  disposed  to  test  it  by  too  severe  a  standard  It  is 
not  so  much  fulfilment  as  promise  that  we  look  for  in  a  first 
attempt.  In  the  style  of  an  experienced  author  there  is,  oi  ought 
to  be^  a  polish  quite  unattainable,  and  often  not  to  be  desired, 
in  a  novice.  In  fact,  there  is  not  unfrequently— paradoxical  as  the 
statement  may  seem— more  hopelessness  m  a  finished  performance 
than  in  the  crudest  thoughts  put  in  the  most  grotesque  form  , 
for  in  the  one  you  feel  that  there  is  a  visible  limit  to  the  author  s 
capacity,  while  the  capabilities  of  the  other  may  still  be  unde¬ 
veloped.  The  faults  and  shortcomings  of  Deverell,  howevei, 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  immaturity  alone.  If  we  do  not  expect 
to  find,  in  an  unpractised  writer,  a  wide  range  of  observation 
or  experience,  we  do  look  for  that  reality  and  truthfulness 
whichP  give  value  to  the  humblest  attempt  ;  and  these  are 
wanting  The  author  has  invented  a  story  which  is  improbable 
enough8  but  yet  which  might  be  worth  listening  to  ifwelltokl. 
Aline  Delamere  is  the  euphonious  named  heroine,  who  wns 
born  of  English  parents  settled  in  India.  She  writes  her  own 
history,  and  conveys  some  of  her  childish  impressions  m  the 
following  words : — 

It  is  however,  almost  in  vaiD  for  me  to  search  the  background  of  the  past 
for  such  horns  Fragments  of  a  time  when  I  was  not  as  I  now  am  come  to 
me  it  is  true  •  o-limmerings  of  a  little  past,  when  my  soul  was  young,  slnne 
“et’  amblst  dark  vacant  places  on  the  hills  of  time,  as  if  sunshine  lay  beyond 
somewhere  :  since  then  EP0  much  of  pain,  of  suffermg  and  sorrow  have  swept 
over  me,  mingled  though  it  be  with  happmess,  that  I  have  forgotten  much 
of  early  days. 

She  is  brought  from  India,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  one 
of  those  quiet,  benevolent  old  aunts  whose  spinsterhood  is  l  - 
vested  with  a  romantic  interest,  and  who  seem  to  form  part  ot 
a  novelist’s  properties.  This  ancient  lady  lives  in  a  retired 
country-house,  brooding  over  her  secret  and  our  mystery.  Aline 
thus  describes  her  home  : 


vacant  the  servants  old  and  silent— no  laugh  of  childhood  ever  crept  into 
wake  an  echo:  never,  perhaps,  had  that  golden  sound  rippled  its  harmonious 
wavelets  over  the  darkness  of  those  walls  since  my  great  aunt  had  been 
self  a  child ;  and  that  was  long  ago. 

We  foresee  that  this  monotonous  life  cannot  last  long;  affDtls 
terminated  by  Aline  being  sent  to  a  fashionable  school.  There 
she  forms  two  friendships— one  with  a  gentle  girl,  Camilla 
Brace,  the  other  with  Isabella  St.  George  -Deverell,  who  as 
she  tells  us,  “  without  an  effort  on  my  part,  linked  herself  with 
my  fate,  and  suffered  her  passions  to  gather  like  dark  f°ldJ 
around  the  sunshine  of  my  life.”  St.  George,  as  she  is  called ,  is 

the  evil  genius  who  is  destined  to  encompass  Aline  with  her 

snares^  and  to  be  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  book  which 
bears  her  name.  She  is  capricious,  overbearing,  prone 
to  mischief,  determined,  and  vindictive.  Spoilt  at  home  by  a 
foolish,  widowed  mother,  she  is  under  little  discipline  at 
and  defies  all  control.  Ahne  is  recalled  home  by  the  death, 
of  her  own  mother,  and  finds  the  household  brightened  by  the 
companionship  of  a’little  sister.  Six  years  later  our  heroine^ 
grown  up,  and  resolves  to  break  the  uniformity  of  her  daily 
life  bv  accepting  an  invitation  to  visit  Miss  Deverell,  with  w 
she  lias  kept  up  a  desultory  correspondence.  Thm  visit  »Vve- 
faced  bv  the  following  momentous  reflection:—  folded  in  t 
draper/ of  the  next  few  months  lay  the  acts  andthoughts  that 
were  to  influence  my  whole  future  fate .  Ahne  i.  J 

received  by  Mrs.  ^Deverell,  but  coldly  welcomed  by  her 
daughter  whose  imperious  beauty  makes  the  strongest  im¬ 
pression  on  her  old  schoolfellow.  Miss  Delamere  m bmates 
that  she  too,  was  fair  to  look  upon,  though  of  a  diHerent 
stamp  of  beauty  from  her  companion;  and  she  always  tries 
impress  upon  us  that  hers  was  a  trusting,  gentle, and  impul- 
sh  e  disposition.  Mrs.  Deverell  is  the  slave  of  St,  George,  who 
rules  the  house,  and  who,  gifted  with  every  heroine  accom¬ 
plishment  is  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  who 
assemble  every  night  around  her.  let  even  he  simple 
Aline  perceives7 that  there  are  melodramatic  elements  at  w  oik 
There  is  a  dark  young  man  who  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and 
whcTbehaves  witlLnseemly  familiarity  to  St.  George  -bJ. th. 
is  evidently  distasteful  to  and  jealous  of  her  Her  wlioie 
demeanour^  a  mystery  to  Ahne,  who,  in  the  stillness  of  Mght, 
often  hstens  to  her  pacing  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  hears 

Pao/tw/redb/theirlife  is  calm,  and  Aline  is  happy  in  thenovelty 
of  her  position,  and  is  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  many 
neople— amongst  others,  with  a  charming  Lord  Travers.  She  is  not 
m  love  with  him,  however,  though  he  sends  her  a  splendid  bouquet 
Mrs  DevereU’s  house  is  near  the  sea,  and  the  garden  opens 
upon  the  beach,  where,  one  night,  Ahne  rambles  and  muses  so  late 
that  she  forgets  the  tide,  which  gradually  rises  and  surrounds  her 
She  philosophically  “prepares  to  die  in  that  isolation,  amidst  the 
grand  rush  of  waters,  and  the  mystery  that  would  encircle  her  f  f> 
-when  “  a  hoarse  shout  of  ‘  courage  comes  across  the  billows 
and  in  another  minute,  a  boat  “dashes  down  their  slope,  and  a 
powerful  arm  places  her  in  safety.  This  powerful  arm  belongs 
to  a  handsome  young  officer,  who  “  smiles  gently  at  her  em- 
barrassment,”  Jnd  conducts  her  to ^the  garner i  gate  Ahne :  has 
to  explain  all,  and  relates  her  adventure  saying  that  some 
uersons  ”  in  a  boat  put  her  ashore.  Lord  Travers  listens  to  the 
recital  “with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness.”  Although  seeingthis 
and  even  hearing  a  deep  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  for  he 
escape  Aline  fails  to  perceive  his  affection  and  only  discovers 
it  afterwards,  when  she  receives  an  offer  from  him,  which  she 
refuses  With  some  compunction  she  tells  us  that  she  again  met 
the  young  sailor,  Vaughan  Howard-that  they  fell  inlove  with  each 
othet— and  that,  thinking  she  was  only  engaged  in  : a  romantic  ad¬ 
venture  they  often  had  clandestine  interviews  on  the  beach.  Thi 
continued  for  several  weeks,  when  Vaughan  announces  that  they 
must  part  in  a  few  days,  for  he  must  go  to  sea  for  four  years ;  andhe 
urge/her  to  suffer  him  to  “  quit  the  shores  of  England,  conscious 
that  his  life,  honour,  and  heart  are  in  the  s^dhk^DuS8i°  m 
wife”  She  consents,  in  a  moment  of  girlish  f^V'aiasm, 
increased  by  his  imploring  voice,  and  by  the  thought  that  she  may 

never  see  lim  Jr...  ?*  m™ge 


presence  oi  ah  ‘  .  ’minutes  after  the  ceremony,  the  lovers 


LU3  UCBUlUtD  . 

To  a  child  life  was  sad,  so  undivcvsificd,  without  companions  or  Pla7“a^8- 
The  house  was  dark,  the  passages  lined  with  shadows,  the  rooms  large  and 


tier  secret  ■  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  ceremony,  . 

part,  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  when  I  aughan 

t0  In  The  meanwhile,  the  dark  y  oung  man  is  one :  night fought 
on  shore  drowned— St.  George  has  a  serious  illness— and  before 
Aline  returns  to  her  own  home,  she  receives  a  letter  from  Lor 
Travers  in  which  he  discloses  that  St.  George^,  on  a  particular 
lie  recals  to  her  reeoJl.cUom 

her  attachment  for  him,  and  urged  him  to  fly  with  her,  whi 
be  refused  Aline  foolishly  fears  to  refuse  her  friend  s  request 
to  see  the  letter,  and  St  George's  life  henceforth  becomes 

iathei ,  e,ltr  ,  titlc  0f  Lord  Malvern,  and,  having  married 
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Lady  Malvern  in  spite  of  Aline’s  endeavours  to  prevent  her  heart¬ 
less  plan  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Lord  Malvern  is  devoted 
to  her,  and  we  have  another  example  of  the  old  story  ‘  loujours 
nous  nous  vengeons  sur  cent  qui  nous  aiment,  de  cent  que  nous 
avons  aimes.”  Lady  Malvern’s  deadly  hate  is,  however,  still 
unsated.  She  pursues  a  system  of  refined  torture.  She  poisons 
Aline’s  life,  and  brings  Lord  Travers  to  her  feet,  after  baling 
drawn  him  away  from  a  course  of  dissipation.  Within  Aline  s 
hearing,  she  contrives  to  receive  his  avowal  of  passionate  love 
when  she  tells  him  that  her  plan  has  succeeded,  that  her  pride  is 
avenged,  that  he  is  now  expiating  the  unforgiven  past  and  that 
she  loathes  and  spurns  him.  Her  revenge  is  gratified,  but  her 
bitterness  of  heart  nothing  can  assuage.  Her  neglected  husband 
separates  from  her,  and,  in  losing  him,  she  forgets  her  pride,  and 
avows  to  Aline  that  his  touching  constancy  and  devotion  have 
awakened  the  better  qualities  of  her  heart ;  but  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  Aline.  She  does  not  heat 
from  Vaughan  for  five  years,  but  her  youthful  sorrow  at  his 
absence  has  worn  away.  She  meets  a  certain  Lord  Mansfie  d, 
who  usurps  his  place  in  her  heart  without  her  will ;  and  thoug 
she  successfully  struggles  against  her  passion,  she  feels  tliat  site 
stood  at  sixteen  only  on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  lov  e,  and 
that  now  she  has  entered  its  sanctuary.  In  course  of  time,  St. 
George  reads  to  her  an  account  in  the  newspaper  of  the  loss  ol 
Vaughan’s  ship,  with  all  on  board  This  is  confirmed  by  another 
paragraph,  which  announces  his  death,  bo  she  is  hee  ,  and  after 
awhile  she  marries  Lord  Mansfield— a  noble-minded  man,  of 
reserved  disposition  and  manner.  Alme  lias  not  the  courage  to 
tell  him  of  her  previous  ill-fated  marriage ;  and  this  decep¬ 
tion  eats  like  a  cancer  into  her  happiness,  and  weighs  her 
to  the  earth.  Lord  Mansfield's  love  only  increases  her  self- 
condemnation;  and  her  fatal  secret  causes  a  gloom  which 
threatens  to  ruin  their  otherwise  perfect  union.  lo  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  Aline’s  misery,  Vaughan  suddenly  reap¬ 
pears— but  not  before  Lady  Mansfield  has  given  birth  to  an 
heir.  At  this  crisis  we  stop  short,  unwilling  to  forestal  to  any 
reader  the  extraordinary  conclusion  of  such  a  complication  o 
difficult  positions  and  accumulated  troubles.  . 

In  Deverell,  unlike  too  many  other  novels,  the  interest  rises  in  the 
third  volume,  and,  with  the  excitement  of  the  tale  comes  increased 
power  in  the  author.  Throughout  the  whole  there  is,  however, 
no  tact  in  the  handling  of  materials— the  narrator  is  always 
forestalling  her  story  by  reflections  which  betray  subseque 
events.  The  writing  is  very  feeble,  the  style  turgid,  the 
images  always  forced;  and  some  of  the  metaphors  and 
similes  are  positively  outrageous.  She  talks  of  eyes  so  ric 
that  they  darkened  the  lids  that  billowed  over  them  into  the 
violet  tint  of  woods.”  Her  treatment  of  life  is  neither  real  nor 
ideal.  She  fancies  that  to  write  about  a  feeling  is  to  portray 
it  •  and  therefore  she  manufactures  feelings  which  she  has  net  ei 
realized,  forgetting  that  great  novelists  do  not  invent,  but  repro¬ 
duce,  and  that,  without  this  faculty,  it  is  idle  to  write  a  novel. 
Whv  there  should  be  a  second  secret  marriage  introduced,  we 
cannot  conceive,  as  it  was  not  needed  to  increase  the  Merest 
while  it  detracts  from  the  story  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Ihe 
leading  idea  of  the  tale  is  good,  as  affording  scope  for  the  deie^ 
lopment  and  contrast  of  character ;  but  the  writer  seems  to  treat 
want  of  moral  courage  with  contempt,  while  we  should  oftener 
accord  it  pity.  Aline  is  tyrannized  over  by  the  cruel,  revengeful 
St.  George,  merely  because  she  had  been  too  weak  m  tbe  first 
instance  to  confess  her  marriage  to  her  father.  1  his  fault,  involves 
her  in  a  web  she  never  escapes ;  and  a  momentary  and  not 
unpardonable  weakness  becomes  the  sorrow  of  a  life.  Aiine  s 
happiness  is  thus  turned  to  gall  in  relation  to  her  second  hus¬ 
band.  He  expects,  though  he  does  not  exact,  a  return  of  the 
implicit  confidence  which  he  reposes  in  his  wife,  whose  excess 
of  love  for  him  makes  her  fear  his  blame— she  is  distrustful  of  an 
affection  which  can  pardon  every  fault  except  distrust.  In  this 
position  there  is  a  sad  and  tragic  element,  w  hich  does  credit  to 

the  author  who  imagined  it.  It  requires  real  moral  courage  both 
to  hear  and  to  tell  the  truth,  and  Deverell  illustrates  the  supreme 
importance  of  this  simple  but  difficult  virtue  m  married  life,  as  t  le 
only  solid  basis  of  permanent  confidence  and  enduring  happiness. 


TT'Q.UI  TABLE  ASSURANCE  SOCIET  Y. 

Jli  Office— NEW  111UPGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  is  1,62. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  on  tho  31st  DECEMBER,  1856,  UPWARDS  of  SE\  KN 
MILLIONS  STERLING.  T_ 

INCOME  of  the  SOCIETY,  UPWARDS  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
PER  ANNUM.  .  .  ,  . 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropnatei  to 

^Assurances  maybe  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

L'a  Weekly  Court  ofDirectors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  H  to  1  o’clock, ,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances, _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

rpHE  MUTUAL  LITE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

X  39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  Established  1834 
This  is  a  purely  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  with  a  Capital  of  more  than 
£050  000  invested  in  Government  and  Real  Securities,  created  entirely  by  the  steady 
accumulation  of  the  Premiums,  and  all  belonging  to  the  Members,  ihe  Assurances 
in  force  are  £1,250,000,  and  the  Income  upwards  ot  £o0,000  per  annum. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  together  with  the  list  of  Bonuses  paid 
on  the  Claims  of  the  past  Year,  and  the  General  Cash  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  of 
the  Society  to  the  31st  December  last,  will  be  ^venc°HYR\^ 

Tho  Friends  of  the  Society,  and  the  general  Public,  are  respectfully  advised  that  any 
Assurances  effected  within  the  present  Year,  will  have  the  advantage  of  one  V  car 
every  Annual  Bonus. 


ATOW  OPEN — THE  EOURTII  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the 

Ja  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East.— Admission, 
in  the  morning,  Is.;  in  the  evening,  6d, _ _ _ . 

Dli  KAHN’S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENl’RY 
STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 
only),  containing  1000  models,  illustrating  every  part  of  the ^Human  Frame,  m  Healt 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  etc  Lectures  delivered  at  12  2  4,  amt 
v  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton  ;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Di.  Kahn,  at  a  *pastB  p.  . 
Admission,  Is— Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Di.  Kahn,  Giatis. 

r?\HIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED 

Iv  KINGDOM  1857  -ISSUE  OF  SEASON  TfCKETS.-The  Executive  Com- 

economically  to  meet  the  heavy  pecuniary  demands  winch  the  magmfrme  0”“  uncUr 
taking  involves.  The  season  tickets  (not  transferable)  will  be  ot  two  classes  ■  . 

lBt?  A  Ticket— price  £2  2s.-entitliug  the  proprietor  to  admission  on  all  occasions 

W'2nd‘ A  Ticket— -price  ls^— entitling*1  the  proprietor  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  open  to  the  public,  excepting  only  on  a  .limited  number  of  days  (w* 

bl To ^  prevent  disLppointaent,  the  Committee  have  to  announce  that  as  upon 

sSSSgfSpsaSis 

the  fact  will  be  announced  by  public  advertisement. 

RBfSSte- SSS -  ...I 

,,l£Sk\'raI£“Sot.?b,  letter,  must  le  ..Mre.«d  te  the  S.eiettrj,  u.dpo.1- 
oflhePorders  or  remittances  made  payable  to  Charles  Henry  Minchin,  Manchester. 

Bv  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

J  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

loth  December,  1856,  Offices  of  the  Exhibition, 

100,  Mosley-strect,  Manchester.  _ _ _ _ 


CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

MU  WARREN,  of  9,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET,  Y  EsT- 

MINSTER,  continues,  with  great  success,  to  Del'"e,^ 
viduals  from  their  Handwriting.  All  persons  desi irons  o f  tei it  g  h  s 
to  forward  a  specimen  of  their  ordinary  writing,  together  with  thirteen  postage  tamp  , 
and  a  mention  of  their  sex  and  age,  to  the  above  address. _ _ _ 

SIR  ARTHUR  ELTON’S  POEMS. 

Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  3s,,  cloth, 

)0EMS  OF  PAST  YEARS.  By  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton, 

London :  Smith,  Eldeh,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornliill. _ 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

COMPARISON  between  the  ORATORY  of4 the  KOUSE  of 

I  j  COMMONS  Thirty  Years  Ago,  and  the  Present  Time.  A  Lecture  delivered  a 
the  Mechanics’  School  of  Arts,  Sydney.  By  Mr.  Justice  Thessy. 

James  Ribgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT. 

Just  published,  price  4s.  6d. 

LFTTERS  FROM  CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

Robert  Bateman  Paul,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Walmea.  With  a 
Province,  including  a  considerable  part  of  tho  Province  of  Nelson,  by  Edward 

J o li. ie,  Eivingtons,  Waterloo-plaee. _ _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  KENTISH  TOWN  ESTATE. 

riTTTE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.— Votes  for  Middle- 

r  s^-OnTirJi:L)AY^LNuYRY  22nd,  at  the  Offices  No.  33  Norfolk-street, 
Sfrand,  W.C.,  the  Kentish  Town  Estate,  in  the  Yor^-road.in  the  parish  of  St  Pancras 

J,.n.  of  the  met  nlo.bl. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  IMPERIAL  PINTS. 

HARRINGTON,  PARKER,  and  CO.  are  now  delivering  the 

October  Brewings  of  the  above  celebrated  Ale.  Its  surpassing  excellence  is 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  Medical  and  Chemical  f«thonties  ot  the  Day.-Supph«l 
in  Bottles;  also  in  Casks  of  18  Gallons  and  upwards,  by  HARRINGTON,  PARKER, 
and  CO.,  5£,  Pall  Mall. 

November  24th,  1856. 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES— Prepare  for  the  winter 

cough  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  above  renowned  Lozenges,  which  for  fifty 
years  have®  proved  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Asthma,  R^lis.  Mid  mwpient  Co  - 
sumption. — Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  lid.;  and  tins  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d  .,^d  IDs.  6d.  each,  to 
Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  and  retail  by  al 
Druggists. 


s 


ILLUSTRATED  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

Just  published,  price  12s„  uniform  with  the  First,  the 

ECOND  SERIES  of  PICTURES  of  LIFE  and  CHARACTER, 

from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  By  John  Leech. 

Bradbuey  and  Evans,  11,  Bouveric-street. _ 


NEW  SERIAL  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts  (fourteen  out),  price  Is.  each,  _ 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  New  Serial 

1  Work,  uniform  with  “  Bleak  House,”  “  David  Copperfield,’  &e.  &c.  With  lllus. 
nations  by  H.  K.  Beowne ^  ^  Bouverie.street, 


FI!  EE  TRADE  IN  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  &e— 2d.  Discount  in  the 

Is  off  all  Books  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  Almanacks,  Boeket- 
Books,S^s»s^and  others), 

sent  free^Expoitcrs^ and*  private  buyers  ar^  respectfully  informed  that  detailed 
Prospectuses  will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

S  and  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Copthall-buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C. 
’  _ Copy  the  Address. _ _ _ 

thd  ^Veetoffices th^VHOM1AS^ScRSps^°aml1exeeut«l0'bvl’him  withapunctuealpyLand 

SEfi-FEtt  85  i- 

Country  Agents  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  EDITION. 

In  8vo,  price  12s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

BOTHWELL:  A  Poem.  By  William  Edmondstoune  Ayxoun, 
D.C.L.,  Author  of  “  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers/*  &c. 


Ji, 

In  Feap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth,  a  New  Edition  of 

AYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other  Poems. 

J  By  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L. 


B 

F 


In  square  8vo,  with  Illustrations  by  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Cbowquill, 
price  8s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

ON  GAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 


In  small  8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

IRMILIAN :  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy.  By  T.  Percy  Jones. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  WORKS. 


i, 

Horace  walpole’S  entire  correspondence,  now 

first  Collcoted,  with  nearly  100  New  Letters.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham, 
E.S. A.,  and  now  first  Chronologically  Arranged,  with  a  copious  Index.  Yol,  I.  8vo, 
with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

ir. 

MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  By  Dr.  Doran, 

Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”  Two  Yols.,  with  Illustrations, 

2U, 

in. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.  By  M.  Guizot,  Author 

of  **  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  &c.  8vo,  1  Is. 

“  There  can  be  few  educated  men  who  will  not  wish  to  be  attentive  readers  of  this 
book.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  honoured  in  a  biographer  as  few  English  statesmen  ever 
have  been  or  can  hope  to  be.  It  is  written  with  M.  Guizot’s  best  skill,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  in  many  passages  for  the  calm  eloquence  with  which  it  enforces  the  thoughts  of 
a  liberal  and  noble  spirit.” — Examiner. 

IV. 

LETTERS  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of 

Dr.  Johnson.”  Now  first  published.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  14s. 

“  Our  extracts  can  convey  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  fund  of  amusement  to  be 
found  in  thi9  volume,  which  will  take  position  by  the  side  of  the  far-famed  Biography.” 

Athenaeum. 

Letters  of  queen  Henrietta  maria,  including  her 

Private  Correspondence  with  Charles  I.  Collected  from  the  Public  Archives 
and  Private  Libraries  of  France  and  England.  Edited  by  Maby  Anne  Everett 
Green,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.”  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

"  We  have  quoted  enough  from  this  work  to  prove  the  higli  value  we  assign  to  it. 
We  wish  we  had  more  explorers  witli  Mrs.  Green's  care,  skill,  and  appreciation." — 

Athena’iim. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

Photographic  portraits  of  living  celebrities. 

By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  Witli  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  JANUARY  Number  contains : — E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &e. 

No.  2,  „  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3,  „  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

No.  4,  „  J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

No.  5,  „  Sir  B.  C.  liRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  Ac. 

No.  6,  „  E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7,  „  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

No.  8,  „  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


New  Number  for  JANUARY.— Now  ready,  price  Is. 


The  monthly  review  of  literature,  science, 

AND  ART. 

CONTENTS : 


I.  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria.  V.  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary. 

II.  Isabel,  Crewe  Rise,  and  Hinehbrook.  VI.  The  Soulages  Collection. 

III.  Life  in  Ancient  India.  VII.  The  Persian  Question  and  the  Times. 

IV.  William  Wordsworth.  Notices  of  Books. 

London:  John  Mitchell,  Publisher  to  the  Queen,  33,  Old  Bond-street. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  New  Series. —No.  XXL 

JANUARY,  1857.  Price  6s. 

CONTENTS: 


I.  Worldliness  and  Other-Worldliness: 
The  Poet  Young. 

II.  Capabilities  and  Disabilities  of 
Women. 

III.  English  Law :  Its  Oppression  and 

Confusion. 

IV.  State  of  Parties  in  Italy  since  1848. 
V.  Revision  of  the  English  Bible. 


VI.  Herat  and  the  Persian  War. 

VII.  Boiling  Water. 

VIII.  The  Mysteries  of  Cefalonia. 

Contemporary  Literature:— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics  and  Edu¬ 
cation. — §  3.  Science.  §  4,  History, 
Biography,  Voyages,  and  Travels. — 
§  5.  Belles  Lettres. 


London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIII.— Advertise¬ 
ments  and  Bills  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers  immediately. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  CCI.—  Advertisements 

for  the  forthcoming  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the  3rd, 
and  Bills  for  insertion  by  the  5th  instant. 

60,  Albemarle-street,  London,  December  31, 1856. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  AND  HISTORICAL 

REVIEW.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent.  Price  2s.  6d.  Monthly. 

The  Number  for  JANUARY  contains: — I.  Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban. — II. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston  Illustrated.— III.  The  House  of  Commons  in 
1857. — IV.  Joan  of  Arc. — V.  Kansas. — VI.  Virgil  Illustrated  by  Shakspeare. — VII. 
The  National  Gallery. — VIII.  Recently  Repealed  Statutes.— IX.  Worcestershire  MSS. 
at  Hagley. — X.  Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. — XI.  Robinson’s  Further  Re¬ 
searches  in  the  Holy  Land. — XII.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Reviews. — XIII. 
Antiquarian  Researches. — XIV.  The  Monthly  Intelligencer. — XV.  Obituary,  &c, 
London;  J,  H.  and  Jas,  PaBKer,377,  Strand. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


i. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ESSAYS:  contributed  to  the  “Quarterly 

Review.”  By  Sir  Francis  Head.  Two  Vols.  Post8vo,  18s, 

il. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  the  History  of  Lite- 

rature  and  Art.  By  Dean  Liddell.  With  100  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 
(Uniform  with  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  “School  History  of  Greece.”) 


nr. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON;  being  the  “  History  of  the  Decline 

and  Fall”  abridged,  incorporating  the  Researches  of  recent  Commentators.  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  (Uniform  with 
Dr.  Liddell’s  u  Rome.”) 

iv. 

NICOLAS’S  HISTORIC  PEERAGE  OF  ENGLAND.  Revised, 

Corrected,  and  Continued  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  COUbtHOPe, 
Somerset  Herald.  8vo,  30s. 

v. 

LETTERS  FROM  HEAD  QUARTERS ;  or,  Realities  of  the 

War  in  the  Crimea.  By  a  Staff  Officee.  Portrait  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Plans. 
Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

History  of  the  Christian  church;  Second  Period. 

From  a.d.  590  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  1122.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Robebtson, 
M.A.  (750  pp.)  8vo,  18s. 

YII. 

Lives  of  the  lord  chancellors  of  England. 

By  Lord  Campbell.  Fourth,  Revised  and  Popular  Edition.  To  be  completed  in 
Ten  Monthly  Vols.  Vol.  I.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  (Uniform  with  Hallam's  “Historical 
Works." 

VIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  POOR  LAW,  in  Connexion 

with  the  Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  Geobge  Nich^lls,  K.C.B.  8vo,  12s. 

ix. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW,  in  Connexion  with 

the  Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  Geobge  Nicholls,  K.C.B.  8vo,  14s. 

x. 

Notices  of  the  early  flemish  painters.  By 

J.  A.  Crowk  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo,  12s.  (Uniform 
with  Kugleb's  “  Handbooks.”) 

XI. 

CEYLON :  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Sir  George  Barrow, 

Bart.  With  a  New  Map.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

XII. 


PLAIN  SERMONS  PREACHED  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGRE¬ 
GATION.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  (Uniform  with 
Blunt’s  “  Parish  Priest.”) 

XIII. 

SHALL  AND  WILL;  or,  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary 

Verbs.  By  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Feap.  8vo,  3s. 

xiv. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHARACTER,  with  Hints  on  Moral 

Training.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  “The  Women  of  England.”  Post  8vo, 

7s.  6d. 


I 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  By  David 

Jardine,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

xvi. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST : 

or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  the  aid  of  the  toys 
and  sports  of  Youth.  Eighth  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  enlarged.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo,  9s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


c 


Second  Edition,  with  various  New  Readings,  price  5s. 

RAIGCROOK  CASTLE.  By  Gerald 


Massey. 


“  With  the  patient,  modest  energy  to  labour  forward  that  has  marked  his  entire  life. 
Mr.  Massey  corrects  many  defects  of  style,  inserts  connecting  matter  here  and  there, 
and  offers  his  work  to  the  public  sensibly  improved.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  omit  to 
recommend  this  Book  of  Poems  in  its  revised  form  as  one  of  the  Gift  Books  of  the 
season.” — Examiner. 


David  Hogue,  86,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Post  8vo,  with  10  Plates  of  Plans,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  THEORY  OF  WAR  :  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples 
from  History.  By  Lieut.-Col.  I’.  L.  Macdougall,  Superintendent  of  Studies  at 
the  Royal  Military  College. 

London:  Longman,  Bhown,  Gbeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts^ 


JAPAN,  LOOCHOO,  AND  POOTOO. 

Just  published,  with  Etchings  and  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Designs  by  the  Author, 
in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  doth, 

EIGHT  MONTHS’  JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  JAPAN, 

LOOCHOO,  and  POOTOO.  Br  Alfred  Laurence  Halloban,  Master  R.N., 
F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts _ 

The  Second  Edition,  corrected;  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts,  price  18s.,  doth, 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  THOUGHTS, 

MEMORIES,  AND  FANCIES. 

Other  Works  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 


LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  New  Edition. 

[Oh  January  14. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA.  New  Edition. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  with  Etchings, 

Ac.,  28s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Nearly  ready,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo  (forming  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  Tooke’s 
“  History  of  Prices  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time,”  and  comprising  a  full  Index  to 
the  whole  of  the  Six  Volumes), 

HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation 

during  the  Nine  Years  1848-56:  Embracing  also  the  subjects  of  the  Bank 
Charter  of  1844 ;  the  Influx  of  the  New  Gold;  the  effect  on  Prices  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  of  the  supplies  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  America ;  the  recent  Economical 
Policy  of  France;  the  Railway  Expenditure;  and  Free  Trade.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.,  and  William  Newmarch. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Ghben,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Alton-  Edwabds,  at  their  Office 
4,  Cliandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and  Published  by 
John  William  Pahklu  and  Son,  at  445,  West  Strand,  in  the  same  County.— 
January  3,  1857- 
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CANTON  AND  CHINA. 

THE  commercial  letters  and  papers  received  from  Hong 
Kong  invest  the  conflict  still  proceeding  at  Canton  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Happily,  the  private  corre¬ 
spondence  fully  confirms  the  main  position  insisted  upon  by 
the  English  officials  in  the  documents  just  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  gross  and  flagrant  out¬ 
rage  was  really  committed  on  a  vessel  under  British  colours. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  conflict  as  the 
present  had  long  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the 
English  residents  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton — that  they 
would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  if  substantial  repa¬ 
ration  had  been  offered  by  the  Chinese  High  Commis¬ 
sioner — and  that  they  have  set  their  hearts  on  the  war 
continuing  till  advantages  have  been  obtained  much  more 
important  than  any  which  can  yet  be  avowed.  Their  first 
object,  however,  is  to  realize  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by 
the  Pottinger  Treaty,  and  surrendered  by  what  they  have 
always  stigmatized  as  the  unworthy  submission  of  Sir 
George  Bonham.  They  insist  that  the  humiliating  situa¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  in  the  South  of  China  is  attributable  to 
the  waiver  of  that  free  admittance  to  the  City  of  Canton 
which  was  expressly  stipulated  for  by  Sir  Henry  Pottin¬ 
ger.  English  experience  at  Shanghai  and  the  other  ports 
opened  to  us  after  the  war,  is  said  to  establish  the  great 
value  of  the  privilege  which  Sir  G.  Bonham  gave  up.  At 
Shanghai,  English  visitors  walk  freely  about  the  town — 
which,  however,  is  a  good  deal  protected  against  their 
presence  by  its  own  unsavoury  odours  —  they  loll  and 
smoke  opium  in  the  tea-houses,  and  they  may  be  seen 
watching  the  proceedings  of  a  party  of  bonzes  in  a  pagoda 
with  the  same  imperturbable  demeanour,  and  yet  avid 
curiosity,  which  they  exhibit  during  high  mass  at  St.  Peter’s. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  they  have  contrived  to  im¬ 
press  the  Chinese  at  Shanghai  just  as  Europeans  uniformly 
impress  Asiatics.  They  have  taken  up  their  position  as 
the  superior  race.  The  old  notion  that  Chinese  senti¬ 
ment  towards  Western  barbarians  was  made  up  of  in¬ 
vincible  repugnance,  unconquerable  disdain,  and  incurable 
ignorance,  must  be  considered  as  exploded.  Everywhere 
in  China  except  at  Canton,  our  skill,  courage,  and  wisdom 
are  in  the  highest  esteem.  Our  manners  are  imitated, 
and  even  our  dress  is  affecting  the  traditions  of  Chinese 
costume.  At  the  other  four  ports  opened  to  commerce, 
the  representations  of  a  foreign  Consul  are  almost  as 
promptly  attended  to  as  the  complaints  of  the  English 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Guicowar  or  of  the  Nizam ; 
but  at  Canton,  the  cry  of  “  Fan-Kwei,”  “  foreign  devil,” 
might,  a  few  months  since,  have  been  heard  even  in  the 
famous,  but  now  annihilated,  Hog-lane  which  skirted  the 
British  factory. 

But  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  English  mercantile  colony 
that  hostilities  may  last  till  there  is  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for 
reoccupying  Chusan,  and  converting  it  into  the  principal 
seat  of  British  power  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Probably  not  a 
soul  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  the  China  trade  wishes  to 
remain  at  Hong  Kong,  except  the  few  who  have  built  houses 
or  bought  land  at  Victoria.  Hong  Kong  has  about  every 
disadvantage  which  a  settlement  of  that  nature  can  exhibit. 
Its  climate  is  hateful.  Its  insalubrity  is  almost  miraculous 
— the  periodic  local  epidemic  having  the  mingled  charac¬ 
teristics  of  small-pox,  yellow-fever,  and  typhus.  Moreover, 
it  turns  out  to  have  been  a  serious  mistake  to  fix  the  entre¬ 
pot  of  British  commerce  in  the  South  of  China  instead  of 
the  North.  The  exports  of  Canton  had  reached  their 
maximum  before  the  war  began,  and  prove  to  be  incapable 
of  further  stimulus.  But  the  commerce  of  the  northern 
ports  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since  they  were 
set  free,  and  already  Shanghai  sends  us  a  much  larger 
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amount  of  tea  than  Canton.  Hong  Kong  is,  therefore,  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  which  in  time  will  probably  be 
found  our  least  important  point  of  communication  with 
the  Chinese  Empire;  and  besides  this,  it  is  the  worst  of 
all  stations  for  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  authorities 
at  the  other  ports  are,  as  we  have  said,  friendly  and 
respectful  to  Europeans ;  but  the  populace  of  Canton  have 
a  tradition  of  contempt  for  foreigners;  and  their  rulers, 
as  these  late  transactions  abundantly  show,  either  affect 
or  entertain  the  most  scrupulous  deference  for  local  popular 
opinion.  From  every  objection  to  Hong  Kong,  Chusan  is 
absolutely  free. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  we  are  engaged  in  a 
mere  local  contest  or  in  a  general  war  with  the  Empire  of 
China.  The  native  merchants  appear  to  have  stated 
expressly  to  the  English  authorities  that  the  untoward  issue  of 
the  dispute  was  entirely  owing  to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of 
Yeh,  the  Imperial  High  Commissioner.  Human  nature  is 
sufficiently  similar  all  over  the  world  to  make  it  likely 
that  a  Chinese  functionary  is  no  more  anxious  than  an 
Austrian  or  a  Prussian  bureaucrat  to  recede  from  a  view 
which  he  has  once  taken,  and  that  he  has  an  equal  repug¬ 
nance  towards  surrendering  a  diplomatic  advantage  which 
has  been  gained  by  a  predecessor.  Where  the  subordinate 
is  so  foolishly  tenacious,  the  Government  may  prove  no  wiser, 
and  the  intractability  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  may  have  to  be 
subdued  by  policy  as  energetic  as  that  adopted  in  1839.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  High  Commissioner  is  anxious 
to  persuade  us  that  we  are  fighting  with  the  people  of  Canton 
singly.  Not  denying  that  the  exclusion  of  English  officials 
from  the  City  of  Canton  is  illegal,  he  throws  himself  back 
on  considerations  which  read  like  grotesque  plagiarisms  from 
the  manifestoes  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  across  the 
Pacific  at  St.  Francisco.  We  have  a  right  to  enter,  but  we 
are  “  excluded  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  of 
Kwang-Tung.”  “  The  people  in  China  are  the  basis  of  the 
nation.”  “The  Kwang-Tung  people,  in  1849,  were  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  free  admission,  and  the  Kwang-Tung 
people  in  1856  are  the  same  as  the  Kwang-Tung  people 
in  1849.”  AVe  know  from  Mr.  Meadows’  valuable  work, 
that  relations  of  this  sort  between  a  Chinese  Governor 
and  his  subjects  are  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  was 
once  supposed,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  people 
of  Canton  did  really  aid  materially  in  the  successful  re¬ 
sistance  which  the  Imperialists  offered  to  the  rebels  in 
the  southern  provinces.  We  know  nothing,  moreover, 
of  the  connexion  between  Pekin  and  Canton.  We  can¬ 
not  even  be  sure  that  the  communications  between  the 
two  places  are  uninterrupted.  It  may  be  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  authority  is  sustained  at  Canton  solely  by  the  will 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  Government  at  Pekin 
is  absolutely  without  the  means  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  its  nominal  representative.  If  this  be  so,  and  the 
Imperial  authorities  repeat  Yeh’s  frank  confession  of  impo¬ 
tence,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  course 
should  be  taken  next.  Reparation  for  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  from  Hong  Kong  must  of  course  be  insisted  upon, 
and  will  probably  be  obtained  ;  but  the  perplexity  will  be, 
to  determine  in  what  form  shall  be  exacted  the  compound 
interest  which  always  accumulates  on  a  debt  of  this  kind. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  punish  the  Chinese  Government 
severely  for  the  delinquencies  of  a  servant  over  whom  it 
exercises  no  effectual  control,  and  public  opinion  in  England 
would  oppose  itself  to  any  extravagant  retribution.  All  we 
can  say  is  that,  if  the  Chinese  authorities  knew  their  own 
interest,  they  would  be  eager  to  exchange  Chusan  for  Hong 
Kong.  They  would  thus  convert  periodically  unfriendly  into 
permanently  amicable  relations,  and  be  delivered  from  a 
source  of  disputes  which  will,  some  time  or  other,  shake  the 
empire  to  its  basis. 
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SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

PREACHERS  who  are  skilful  in  their  calling  always  take 
advantage  of,  if  they  do  not  actually  wait  for,  some 
occurrence  which  arrests  the  attention  of  all  their  heaiers, 
and  which  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
the  argument,  or  the  exhortation  they  are  anxious  to  enforce. 
They  “  improve  the  occasion,”  as  the  phrase  is.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood,  the  very  same  eloquence  and  logic,  falling  on  minds 
unawakened  by  “the  occasion,”  would  be  as  profitless  and 
ineffective  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ,  but 
seeds,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  that  are  cast  into  a  prepared 
soil,  rarely  fail  to  fructify.  Public  writers  who  have  their 
special  views  to  urge,  or  their  special  plans  to  carry,  are  obliged 
to  borrow  this  lesson  from  the  preacher  s  art ;  for  the  national 
mind  is  like  iron — only  really  malleable  when  it  is  hot, 
either  with  panic  or  with  zeal.  Or  it  is  like  wax — only  impres¬ 
sible  when  softened  by  some  melting  or  some  overpowering 
emotion;  and  though  unquestionably  these  moments  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  are  rarely  moments  of  wisdom,  yet,  as  being  the 
only  mouldable  moments  that  occur,  they  must  be  turned 
to  the  best  account  by  all  who  seek  to  guide  or  to  instruct 
the  people. 

For  years — almost  for  generations — the  fearful  problem 
of  secondary  punishments  and  the  disposal  of  our  crimi¬ 
nals  has  hung  over  us  like  a  menacing  cloud;  but  never 
till  now  has  it  been  able  to  obtain  more  than  a  casual  and 
superficial  attention  either  from  rulers  or  from  people. 
Obvious  to  thinking  minds  while  yet  on  the  horizon  and 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  it  has  now  become  plain 
to  the  unthinking  nation  only  when  it  has  overshadowed  half 
the  heavens,  and  menaces  an  instant  storm.  For  half  a 
century,  we  had  gone  on  complacently  deluging  the  earth 
with  our  ruffianism  and  blackguardism,  and  pooh-poohing 
as  a  bore  whoever  endeavoured  to  explain  to  us  that  this 
was  both  a  very  temporary  and  a  very  villanous  mode  of 
solving  the  problem  ;  and  we  should  never  have  deigned 
to  listen  to  our  monitors,  had  not  the  ends  of  the  earth 
risen  in  rebellion  against  our  selfishness.  I  he  nation  is  now 
furious  and  panic-stricken  when  the  black  and  fetid  stream, 
debarred  from  its  former  outlet,  regurgitates  on  our  own 
shores — sees  and  admits  at  once  that  there  is  a  problem, 
and  tha\  it  must  be  solved— and,  more  consueto,  wrings 
its  hands,  and  exclaims  oracularly,  as  it  always  does  in 
its  fits  of  impotent  perplexity,  “  Something  must  be  done.” 
The  great  organ,  as  usual,  echoes  with  unblushing  fidelity 
and  naivete,  the  terror  and  passion  of  the  hour.  “  We 
cannot  have  our  criminals  thus  turned  loose  at  home,  to 
garotte  us  in  the  streets,  and  break  open  our  doors  at  night. 
They  must  be  got  rid  of  somehow.  W  liatever  comes  of  it, 
here  they  shall  not  stay  one  hour.  They  must  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  or  out  of  the  world — and  that  at  once.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  Erith  and  Gravesend  to  declare  that  they 
will  not  be  swamped  with  our  filth — all  we  know  is,  that 
London  can’t  do  with  it  any  longer.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  Colonies  to  protest  against  being  poisoned  with  our  ras¬ 
caldom — that  does  not  signify ;  at  all  events,  England  shan  t 
be  poisoned  with  it.  Don’t  tell  us  of  rights  and  duties  and 
solemn  obligations — we  are  in  a  mortal  fright,  and  we  can  t 
listen  to  reason,  and  we  don’t  cave  a  rap  for  justice.  Let 
any  one  say  if  this  has  not  been  the  language  of  the  Times 
and  alas !  of  the  thousands  whom  the  Times  represents — for 
the  last  two  months. 

However,  as  the  public  mind  is  at  present  full  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  convicts  and  the  dangers  consequent  on  their  whole¬ 
sale  liberation  in  this  country — as  we  believe  it  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  it  cannot  recur  to  the  old  plan  of  promis¬ 
cuous  deportation — and  as  the  question  is  too  perilously 
imminent  to  permit  of  any  further  postponement — we  are 
not  without  hopes  of  being  listened  to  when  we  say 
that,  while  fully  recognising  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  we  are  confident  that  it  may  be  met  and  guarded 
against,  and  definitively  conquered,  without  any  violation 
of  cither  humanity  or  justice — without  recurring  to  exploded 
severities,  or  hankering  after  irrecoverable  outlets.  W e  believe, 
and  we  propose  to  show,  that  the  subject  would  become  com¬ 
paratively  clear  and  easy  if  we  could  once  persuade  ourselves  to 
face  it — i.e.,  to  adopt  one  or  two  simple  principles — to  adopt 
them  merely  because  they  are  obviously  sound — to  adopt  them 
without  any  reference  to  the  practical  inferences  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  and  then  to  follow  them  out  courageously  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  and  enforce  those  conclusions  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  measures.  Punishment  can  have  only  one  legiti¬ 
mate  object — the  suppression  and  prevention  of  crime.  If 


it  go  beyond  this,  it  is  indefensible — if  it  fall  short  of  this, 
it  is  ineffective.  Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against 
its  enemies,  and  criminals  menace  it  and  war  against  it.  It 
has  a  right  to  decide  in  what  way  it  can  best  pro¬ 
tect  itself,  and  to  enforce  such  measures  of  protection  as 
it  may  deem  most  efficient.  It  has  no  title  to^  do 
more.  Society  is  not  competent  to  take  vengeance.  _  Ven¬ 
geance  is  tho  weakness  of  the  savage.  Society  is  not 
competent  to  apportion  punishment  to  individual  guilt— 
simply  becauso  it  can  never  be  competent  to  judge  of  guilt 
as  such.  As  to  moral  criminality,  the  most  patient  jury 
never  can  collect  half  the  materials  needed  for  forming  an 
opinion  ;  nor  can  the  wisest  judge  ever  do  more  than  form 
a  plausible  conjecture.  Guilt,  in  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
word — that  individual  wrongfulness  which  God  measures,  and 
for  which  He  awards  retribution— is  altogether  out  of  human 
ken.  It  depends  on  the  force  of  temptation  as  compared 
with  the  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mind  on 
momentary  weakness  —  often  on  physical  emotion  on 
unknown  and  undiscoverable  antecedents — on  a  thousand 
collateral  circumstances,  few  of  which  can  ever  be  laid 
before  the  Court.  To  God  alone  belong  the  solemn  and 
awful  attributes  of  condemnation  and  retribution — to  society 
belong  the  right,  the  obligation,  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 
We  presume  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  this  dogma. 
Let  us,  therefore,  fix  it  in  our  minds,  keep  it  steadily  before 
our  eyes,  ingrain  it  in  our  thoughts.  It  will  be  a  guiding- 
star  in  our  course. 

Society,  we  liave  said,  has  to  do  with  one  object  alone,  and 
may  discard  all  extraneous  considerations.  It  has  to  protect 
itself  against  crime;  and  it  may  do  this  in any  mode  which,  in 
its  wisdom,  it  shall  deem  efficacious — which,  in  its  justice,  it 
shall  deem  right— which,  in  its  strength,  it  shall  find  feasible 

_ which  its  feelings  of  mercy  and  humanity  shall  allow.  It  has 

to  defend  itself  against  criminals,  and  it  must  do  this  in  the 
wisest  and  completest  way.  It  may  deter,  disarm,  incapa¬ 
citate,  destroy.  It  may  minimise  temptation  by  righteous 
and  judicious  social  arrangements.  It  may  maximise  the 
power  of  resisting  temptation  by  universal  and  sedulous  edu¬ 
cation.  It  may  aim  at  making  crime  impossible  by  the 
omnipresent  vigilance  of  its  police,  or  at  making  it  terrible 
by  the  certainty  and  severity  of  its  penalties.  It  may 
remove  the  criminal,  its  enemy,  by  exile  or  by  death— oi  it 
may  incapacitate  him  by  perpetual  imprisonment — or  it  may 
!  disarm  and  convert  him  into  an  ally  by  reformation.  It 
I  is  open  to  society  to  choose  any  one  of  these  plans,  or  to 
adopt  a  system  which  shall  embrace  and  combine  them  all. 

These  two  points  once  mastered,  and  embodied  in  our 
social  philosophy  as  axioms — that  society  has  nothing  to  do 
with  criminals  but  to  protect  itself  against  them,  and  that 
it  is  entitled  to  effect  this  protection  in  tho  best  way  it  can 

_ we  have  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  dealing  with  them  may 

be  contrived  which  shall  effectually  attain  the  end  desired 
without  offending  any  sentiments  which  are  sufficiently  pre¬ 
valent,  or  sufficiently  warranted  by  common  sense,  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppoitunity 
of  returning  to  the  subject,  and  treating  it  more  in  detail. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  only  add  that  we  do  not,  of  course, 
imagine  that  crime  can,  by  any  human  arrangements,  be 
eradicated  or  suppressed  altogether;  but  crime  as  a  profession 
may.  The  class  that  preys  upon  society  may  be  extinguished 
— partly  by  withholding  its  recruits,  partly  by  diminishing  its 
inducements  and  its  earnings,  partly  by  the  permanent  removal 
of  its  actual  members.  Offences  there  will  always  be.  The 
morally  feeble,  the  undisciplined  and  the  ill-trained,  the 
sorely  tempted,  the  vehemently  passionate,  will  always  exist 
to  present  examples  of  outraged  morality  and  violated  law. 
But  the  criminal  population — the  organized  thousands  that 
now  prey  upon  and  war  against  the  community  these,  we 
are  satisfied,  might  be  permanently  disposed  of  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  wise  and  decisive  measures — measures  in  the  way 
of  which  there  is  no  insuperable,  and  really  no  serious,  obstacle, 
except  the  fact  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
know  clearly  what  they  believe,  what  they  wish,  what  their 
nerves  can  bear,  or  what  their  resources  can  accomplish. 


DISCRETION  AFTER  VALOUR. 

7E  last  week  recalled  the  recollection  of  our  readers  to 
,  |  the  famous  Conferences  of  Vienna.  We  showed  how- 
unsatisfactory  were  the  terms  on  which  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  prepared  to  make 
peace — how  suddenly  and  completely  the  Ministerial  policy 
was  changed  —  and  how  the  interests  of  England  in 
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the  war  were  damnified  by  the  inconsiderate  haste  with 
which  the  change  was  effected.  But,  while  we  maintained 
the  soundness  of  the  popular  judgment  which  condemned  the 
Premier’s  original  terms  of  peace,  we  admitted  the  vehemence 
of  the  public  feeling  which  he  made  no  effort  to  control  or 
direct.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  within  which,  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  popular  interference  should  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed;  and  although  it  may  defeat  the  wisest  counsels, 
and  precipitate  grave  calamities,  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  its  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  when  judging  of 
the  management  of  a  negotiation  by  a  Minister. 

No  popular  interference,  however,  embarrassed  the  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations  which  arose  out  of  our  double  quarrel 
with  the  United  States  on  the  Central  American  and  Enlist¬ 
ment  questions.  Those  negotiations,  therefore,  and  their 
results,  afford  fair  ground  for  testing  the  principles  on  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  when  unrestrained  by  external  influences, 
conducts  our  foreign  affairs.  When  he  came  into  power, 
a  discussion  was  pending  with  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  on 
our  relations  with  the  States  of  Central  America.  By  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  each  Govei'nment  had  bound  itself 
not  to  add  to  its  territory  or  authority  in  the  Isthmus ;  and 
President  Pierce,  through  Mr.  Buciianan,  objected  to  our 
Protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  to  our  colonization 
of  Ruatan,  as  infractions  of  that  engagement.  As  regards 
the  former  question,  the  American  case  was  clearly  untenable. 
Our  Protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  was  a  fact  pre¬ 
existent  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  What  it  was — 
what  it  meant — whom  it  protected,  and  from  what — has  fre¬ 
quently  been  explained,  but  has  never  yet  been  understood 
by  any  rational  being.  Still,  whatever  it  was,  there  it  was; 
and  as  the  Treaty,  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words, 
barred  only  fresh  acquisitions  of  territory  or  power,  our 
Government  maintained — and  rightly  maintained,  as  we  think 
— that  the  American  complaint  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  foun¬ 
dation. 

But  the  question  of  Ruatan  stood  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  Although  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  was 
one  of  the  latest  acts  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Government, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Derby’s  Administration  was  to 
formalize  the  acquisition  of  Ruatan  and  some  less  important 
islands,  and  constitute  them  a  colony  under  the  title  of  the 
Bay  Islands.  We  had  not  conquered  Ruatan,  nor,  indeed, 
had  we  ever  directly  claimed  it ;  but  we  had  “  settled  ”  it — 
i.e ..  a  few  English  settlers  occupied  it.  We  did  not  hold 
it  by  sufferance,  for  sufferance  implies  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  person  acquiescing;  and  nobody  knew,  or  at  least 
nobody  had  remarked,  our  occupation  of  Ruatan.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  no  one  would 
have  objected  to  the  proceeding;  for  States  like  Honduras, 
to  which  Ruatan  belonged,  are  not  prone  to  hold  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  remonstrance  to  Powers  like  England,  and  if 
by  any  chance  they  do,  England  is  not  at  all  prone  to 
listen  to  them.  Inexcusably  wrong  as  the  proceeding  was, 
the  Minister  who  formally  took  possession  of  the  island 
was  new  to  office — was  unconscious  of  the  folly  he  was 
committing,  or  of  its  bearing  on  our  relations  with  the 
United  States — and  very  probably  found  the  arrangement 
prepared  by  his  predecessor,  and  sanctioned  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  defended  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  sovereign  rights  we  had  asserted  over  Ruatan 
by  arguing,  first,  that  we  had  colonized  it,  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  ours  by  right,  as  being  adjacent  to  what  is  now 
called  British  Honduras.  Now,  as  regards  the  latter  plea, 
we  had,  properly  speaking,  no  sovereignty  over  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  where  we  had  only  the  right  of  cutting  mahogany,  just 
as  we  have  the  right  of  trading  in  the  factory  of  Canton. 
We  had  the  establishments  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but 
so  far  from  exercising  sovereign  rights,  we  sent  our  criminals 
thence  to  be  tried  in  Jamaica.  As  for  the  argument  of 
adjacency,  Ruatan  is  adjacent  to  our  settlement  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  said  to  be  adjacent 
to  Brittany.  It  is  much  more  adjacent  to  Hampshire;  and 
as,  between  two  claimants  on  the  ground  of  propinquity, 
the  nearest  has  the  best  title,  Honduras  must  be  held  to  be 
the  owner  of  Ruatan.  Nor  can  the  plea  of  colonization 
be  set  up  against  such  a  geographical  status ;  for  there  are 
uninhabited  islands  both  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts,  but 
no  number  of  French  settlers,  fishermen,  or  smugglers,  would, 
in  our  eyes,  give  France  a  claim  to  establish  such  islands  as 
a  French  colony.  This  view  of  the  matter  we  believe  to  be 
the  sound  one,  and  we  presume  that  Ministers  now  think  so 
too,  since  they  have  practically  admitted  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  argument  by  making  Ruatan  over  to  Honduras. 


Such,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  if  we  may 
credit  Mr.  Buchanan’s  assertion  that  his  communications 
with  that  Statesman  led  him  to  apprehend  no  difficulty  on 
the  point,  and  to  anticipate  that  England  would  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  prove  her  good  faith  by  restoring  the  island  to  its 
rightful  owner. 

While  this  dispute,  however,  was  still  pending,  there  arose 
another  question,  which  much  more  seriously  complicated 
our  relations  with  the  United  States.  When  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  came  into  office,  he  found  a  great  European  coali¬ 
tion  in  full  activity  against  Russia,  Under  the  Government 
of  his  predecessor,  Sardinia  had  been  drawn  into  the  alliance, 
and  had  undertaken,  on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  important,  and  as  it  turned  out,  a  most  efficient  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  field.  There  was  also,  at  that  time,  every  reason 
to  hope  that  ere  long  the  position  of  Austria  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  from  one  of  menace  to  one  of  action.  But  still, 
conscious  of  our  own  deficiency  in  those  “  gros  bataillons,  on 
whose  side,”  as  Buonaparte  irreverently  expressed  it,  “  Pro¬ 
vidence  always  ranges  itself,”  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Govern¬ 
ment  brought  in  a  bill  authorizing  the  creation  of  foreign 
corps.  We  had  adopted  a  similar  course  with  success 
in  former  wars,  and  we  believe  that,  had  the  struggle 
continued,  experience  would  again  have  confirmed  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  experiment.  Yet  there  were  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter ;  for  all  States  look  with  jealousy  on 
the  absorption  of  their  subjects  in  foreign  armies.  In 
Europe,  where  it  was  constantly  sought  to  give  a  propagan¬ 
dist  aspect  to  the  war  against  Russia,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  despotic  Governments  should  look  with  much 
favour  on  the  enlistment  of  the  discontented  among  their 
people  in  a  cause  represented  to  them  as  akin  to  attacks  on  their 
own  political  system.  But,  further,  it  was  clear  that,  although 
States  friendly  to  Great  Britain  might  permit  the  departure 
of  their  subjects  for  some  unspecified  purpose,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  could  sanction  the  raising  of  troops  by  foreign  agents, 
within  its  own  frontiers,  without  forfeiting  its  neutrality. 
In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
and  in  answer  to  objections  not  unnaturally  urged  on  these 
points,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pledged  the  Ministry  to 
take  no  steps  with  respect  to  the  enlistment  of  foreign  troops 
without  previous  communication  with  the  Governments  of 
the  States  concerned.  We  believe  that  this  was  done,  in  all 
cases,  in  Europe ;  and  in  no  instance  was  a  recruiting  depot 
allowed  to  be  opened  within  the  limits  of  any  State  whose 
subjects  we  sought  to  enlist.  What  course  was  adopted  with 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  clearly  appear  in 
the  Blue-book;  but,  judging  from  Mr.  Crampton’s  reports 
of  conversations  with  Mr.  Marcy — on  which,  indeed,  he 
appears  afterwards  to  have  relied  as  a  justification  of  his 
proceedings — there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Ministry 
departed  from  the  engagement  made  in  their  name  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Marcy,  says  our  late  envoy, 
merely  remarked  that,  for  aught  he  cared,  half  the  people 
of  the  United  States  might  go  and  seek  our  service— a 
remark  which  Mr.  Crampton,  by  some  wonderful  confusion 
of  mind,  considered  equivalent  to  a  permission  to  the  English 
Government,  thi-ough  their  agents,  to  come  and  fetch  them. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  all  the  mischief  which  ensued,  the 
Government  were  no  more  than  accessories  after  the  fact. 
They  seem  to  have  initiated  nothing.  Oddly  enough, 
through  the  whole  Blue-book  there  does  not  appear  a  single 
instruction  to  open  a  depot,  even  in  Canada,  for  the  reception 
of  United  States’  volunteers.  The  despatch  from  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  then  Colonial  Minister,  with  which  the  book 
commences,  authorizes  the  opening  of  a  depot  for  the  reception 
of  Canadians  in  a  Canadian  Legion,  and  asks  for  information 
as  to  the  mode  of  paying  passage-money  to  American  volun¬ 
teers  offering  for  an  American  Legion  ;  but  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  were  desired  to  keep  the  two  subjects  quite  distinct. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  Government  at  that  time,  far 
from  contemplating  the  opening  of  recruiting  places,  or  the 
appointment  of  recruiting  agents  within  the  U  nited  States, 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  the  travelling  expenses  of 
volunteers  coming  from  over  the  border  could  be  legally 
defrayed.  But  the  Canadian  authorities  did  not  keep  the  two 
matters  distinct.  After  transferring  the  depot  authorized  for 
Canadians  to  the  use  of  Americans,  they  not  only  accepted 
American  volunteers,  but  proceeded  to  crimp  for  recruits 
within  the  United  States.  Then  started  into  notice  a  class 
of  men  whom  such  occasions  are  sure  to  bring  to  the  sur¬ 
face — men  with  no  particular  employment  and  no  ascer¬ 
tainable  antecedents,  but  ready  for  anything  having  a 
smack  of  adventure  or  of  dollars  in  it.  Governors  and 
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Commanders-in-Chief  found  themselves  beset  with  offers  to 
raise  companies  and  battalions,  by  individuals  whose  prac¬ 
tical  aptitude  seemed  to  promise  much,  and  whose  dispo¬ 
sition  to  action  was  trammelled  by  very  few  scruples  as  to 
international  law,  or  perhaps  as  to  any  other  law.  the 
Canadian  Legion,  somehow  or  other,  fell  to  the  ground 
much  to  our  regret,  for  it  was  an  experiment  which  every 
motive  of  policy  should  have  induced  the  Mother-country  to 
favour  ;  and  the  Canadian  authorities,  eager  to  forward  the 
public  service,  apparently  sought  to  balance  the  failure  ot 
the  colonial,  by  success  with  an  American  Legion.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Government  at  home  gave  few  or  no  instructions, 
either  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  in  the  colony,  or  to 
our  representative  in  the  United  States.  They  contentc 
themselves  with  approving  each  act  as  it  was  reported  to 
them,  and  probably  rejoiced  that  so  much  zeal  had  led  o 
such  promising  results  without  remonstrance  or  objection  oil 
the  part  of  the  American  Government. 

But  President  Pierce  had  his  re-election  in  view.  In  the 
United  States,  nothing  gives  a  Government  so  much  popularity 
as  the  adoption  of  a  dictatorial  tone  towards  foreign  Powers. 
The  belief  that  old  and  monarchical  countries  cringe  before 
a  young  Republic  finds  great  favour  with,  a  democracy.  In 
America,  political  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
ignorant  classes  in  the  community,  who  naturally  entertain  an 
overweening  confidence  in  the  strength  ot  their  own  country , 
while  they  have  no  means  of  estimating  that  of  other 
nations.  They  will  go  great  lengths  in  what,  with  their 
rulers,  is  a  game  of  brag,  but  what  seems  to  them  an  exei- 
cise  of  solid  power.  No  one  in  the  United  States  knew 
this  better  than  President  Pierce— no  one  out  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  known  it  better  than  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  American  Government  watched  us 
into  the  trap.  Once  put  the  Britishers  in  the  wrong, 
and  they  felt  that  the  game  was  their  own.  _  AVe  had 
on  hand  a  war,  the  conduct  of  which  was  straining  us  to 
the  utmost  in  nerve  and  in  purse ;  and  such  an  opportunity 
seemed  a  godsend  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  expinng 
Presidency.  There  was  no  warning,  no  remonstrance  the 
prosecutions  instituted  against  our  recruiting  agents,  and 
studiously  implicating  our  Consuls,  were  the  first  indication 
of  our  error,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  American  Cabinet. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfriendly  or  more  offensive  than 
their  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  they  had  got  us  in  the 
wrong,  and  there  they  were  determined  to  keep  us.  AVe 
had  broken  their  laws,  both  municipal  and  international  ; 
and  they  had  the  opportunity  of  fixing  a  quarrel  upon  us, 
with  the  confidence  which  a  man  feels  who  has  got  the 
law  on  his  side,  and  who  knows  that  his  opponent  is  in 
difficulties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  game 
changed.  Our  hands  were  suddenly  untied  by  the  return 
of  peace,  and  Lord  Palmerston  answered  the  complaints 
of  the  United  States’  Government  by  the  review  at  Spit- 
head.  AVe  made  a  formal  offer  of  apology;  but  as  we 
always  accompanied  the  apology  by  a  denial  of  the  offence, 
that  mode  of  reparation  did  not  solve  the  difficulty. 
This  is  scarcely  surprising.  You  tread  on  a  mans  toe 
in  a  crowd  —  perhaps  you  cannot  help  it,  but  the  pain 
produces  a  sharp  remonstrance  from  the  sufferer  you 
be"  him  ten  thousand  pardons,  and  add  that  his  toe  never 
was  trod  upon  at  all.  This  is  a  form  of  speech  more  likely 
to  exasperate  than  to  soothe,  but  we  persisted  in  it  or  rather 
Lord  Palmerston  persisted  in  it,  for  he  had  the  conduct  of 
the  quarrel  all  to  himself,  neither  Parliament,  nor  the  Pi  ess, 
nor  public  meetings  interposing  till  long  after  the  catastrophe 
which  ensued.  The  truth  is,  from  the  moment  we  were  at 
peace  the  Premier,  wielding  the  enormous  resources  which  the 
country  had  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  Russian  war,  did  not 
care  to  look  too  closely  into  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
question.  The  Americans  had  had  many  wrangles  with  us 
in  previous  years,  and  had  always  extorted  some  concession 
from  us.  Here  we  were,  for  once,  prepared  with  a  maritime 
force  altogether  overwhelming.  Never  again  would  such  an 
opportunity  occur  for  paying  off  old  scores.  AVe  took  a  high 
tone  about  Central  America,  boldly  attempted  to  “  filibuster 
Ruatan,  refused  to  recall  Mr.  Crampton,  and  persisted  in  our 
“  apology.”  It  was  a  gigantic  game  of  brag,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  the  advantage  of  the  fleet,  while  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce  had  the  advantage  of  the  law.  AVe  all  know 
how  it  ended.  The  American  Government  expelled  our 
representative,  and  Lord  Palmerston  submitted  —  Mr. 
Dallas  was  retained,  and  Ruatan  was  given  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  country  was  brought 


into  a  most  humiliating  position.  If  one  half  of  what  was 
asserted  and  reasserted  by  our  Foreign  Office  in  the  Blue- 
book,  was  true — or  if  Ministers  themselves  believed  it  to 

be  true _ Mr.  Dallas  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to 

remain  here  twenty-four  hours.  If  our  Government  were  in 
the  right,  we  were  grossly  insulted,  and  our  honour  ought 
to  have  been  avenged.  AVe  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  voted  with  Ministers  in  the  division  on 
this  question,  thought  them  in  the  wrong.  So  far  as  we 
recollect,  not  one  independent  member  spoke  in  their 
favour.  Certainly  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  voted 
with  them,  was  not  complimentary  either  to  the  honesty  or 
the  ability  they  had  displayed  in  the  transaction.  It  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  course  of  the  Government  with 
the  honour  of  the  country — we  could  only  save  our  honour 
entirely  by  repudiating  the  policy  of  the  Government.  That 
policy  would  logically  and  inevitably  have  dismissed  Mr. 
Dallas  or  declared  war.  If  the  Government  was  right 
the  country  was  insulted,  and  the  Government  was  bound 
to  resent  the  insult— if  wrong,  it  was  open  to  the  country 
to  disown  the  wrong,  alter  the  policy,  and  retain  Mr. 
Dallas.  The  right  and  simple  way  to  do  this  would  have 
been  to  dismiss  the  Ministry ;  but  we  had  no  Opposition  to 
take  its  place.  So  we  merely  repudiated  the  policy  ;  and 
the  Government  adopted  the  repudiation,  and  retained 
Mr.  Dallas.  Thus  peace  was  preserved,  but  our  honour 
suffered;  and  the  American  Government  gained  a  triumph 
over  us  which  we  trust  never  to  see  repeated. 

The  truth  is,  the  Premier  had  mistaken  the  public  feeling. 
He  had  found  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  just  indig¬ 
nation  of  England  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia,  and  of 
the  national  determination,  at  all  hazards,  to  chastise  her. 
He  thought  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  hold  the  same 
language  and  to  deal  the  same  measure  to  every  other  country 
with  which  we  might  have  a  difference.  Had  they  known 
what  was  going  forward,  and  had  they  spoken  earlier,  he 
might  have  appreciated  the  moderation  and  justice  of  his 
countrymen,  and  we  might  have  been  spared  a  painful 
humiliation. 


THE  MURDERED  ARCHBISHOP. 

r  IP  HERE  are  crimes  of  such  peculiar  atrocity  that  law, 
JL  embodying  the  naturalis  horror  of  mankind,  has  created 
a  special  class  for  them.  AVliile  parricide  and  incest  are 
pre-eminent  in  their  respective  categories,  what  has  been 
defined  as  petty  treason — the  murder  of  a  husband  by  a 
wife,  or  of  a  bishop  by  his  priest — stands  above  the  common 
herd  of  homicides.  If  murder  has  its  dignitaries,  the  priest 
Merger  has  won  for  himself  an  immortality  of  the  most 
hideous  kind.  Everything  combines  to  stamp  the  crime  of 
last  Saturday  with  the  most  memorable  brand  of  infamy. 
The  place,  the  victim,  the  motive,  and  the  history  of  the 
murder  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
"uilt ;  and  as  we  happen  to  have  access  to  the  criminal’s 
own  account  of  himself,  given  in  a  private  letter  addressed  to 
England  as  late  as  the  30th  December,  we  epitomize  it — 
premising,  however,  that  the  communication  in  question 
failed  in  its  transparent  object,  and  was  only  treated  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved. 

Verger,  a  priest  of  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was,  it  appears, 
for  some  years  attached  to  the  church  ot  St.  Germain- 
PAuxerrois,  the  parish  church  of  the  Tuileiies,  and  this 
position  enabled  him  to  describe  himself  as  “  one  of  the 
assistant  chaplains  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  the  Tuilenes”— 
that  is,  in  the  capacity  of  cross-bearer.  From  this  curacy, 
as  we  should  call  it,  he  was  removed,  in  consequence  of 
certain  scandalous  and  groundless  accusations^  which  he 
bron "lit  against  the  cure  of  the  church,  the  Abbe  Legrand  , 
but,  through  the  kindness  of  Archbishop  Sibour,  he  was  sent 
into  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Meaux,  to  the  village  of 
Saint-Servin.  The  change  from  the  fashionable  metropolitan 
parish  to  the  obscure  rustic  charge  was  little  to  his  taste.  He 
could  not  live  without  notoriety  ;  and  on  the  7  th  December, 

jgre _ the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

—he  signalized  himself,  according  to  his  own  account,  by 
preaching  two  sermons  on  that  doctrine,  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary  of  its  authoritative  promulgation.  For  this  offence  he 
was  he  says,  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  during  the 
past  year  he  issued  publications  at  Brussels  on  the  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  he  contrived  also  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  civil  power,  by  printing  some  intemperate  reflections  on 
the  judge  and  jury  who  convicted  a  husband  charged  with 
poisoning  his  wife — or,  as  some  accounts  have  it,  a  woman 
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charged  with  poisoning  her  husband.  It  seems  that 
Verger  had  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  accused,  and 
acted  throughout  as  an  intemperate  and  indecent  par¬ 
tisan.  On  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  sus¬ 
pension  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  sustained, 
on  the  double  ground  that  Verger  had  not  only  com¬ 
mitted  an  ecclesiastical  offence  by  his  sermons  and  wri¬ 
tings,  but  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  law  of  France, 
which  makes  it  penal  to  contest  any  judicial  decision.  For 
some  months,  he  in  vain  sought  clerical  employment;  and, 
failing  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Archbishop  to  restore  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  took  the  extreme  course 
of  parading  himself  in  the  Parisian  churches  (in  the  Made¬ 
leine  especially)  after  the  fashion  of  London  beggars,  with 
a  label  on  his  breast,  calling  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
“  a  priest  interdicted  and  dying  of  hunger.”  He  appears, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  have  considered  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  and  the  Cure  of  St.  Germain-1’ Auxerrois  his  chief 
enemies;  for  although  the  Archbishop  declined  to  reinstate 
him,  it  is  said  that  he  personally  relieved  Verger’s  imme¬ 
diate  wants — on  one  occasion  by  a  present  of  three  hundred 
francs.  Saturday  last  was  the  festival  of  St.  Genevieve,  the 
Patroness  of  Paris,  whose  relics  have  been  recently  trans¬ 
lated  to  St.  Etienne-du-Mont — a  church  remarkable,  among 
other  things,  as  the  burial-place  of  Pascal.  Verger  repaired 
to  the  service;  and  during  the  procession  round  the  church, 
in  which  the  Archbishop  assisted,  he  struck  the  prelate 
to  the  heart  with  a  long  Spanish  knife,  exclaiming  (as  the 
newspapers  say)  “  A  bas  les  Deesses,”  with  especial  refe¬ 
rence,  as  he  admitted,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

This  crime  is  in  every  way  so  horrible  that  the  first 
impression  seems  to  have  been,  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country,  that  its  perpretrator  must  have  been  insane.  One 
Paris  journal  recounts  or  invents  a  list  of  suicides  in  Verger’s 
family.  His  own  letter,  however,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  looks  veiy  little  like  a  madman’s  composition.  It 
recites  his  history,  and  begs  for  pecuniary  aid  to  assist 
him  in  publishing  certain  writings  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  speaks  of  his  having  been 
sacrificed  by  the  Cure  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  but  ex¬ 
presses  no  feeling  against  the  Archbishop;  and  though  its 
tone  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  atrocity  of  last 
Saturday,  it  certainly  gives  no  indications  that  its  writer  was 
then  meditating  his  fearful  crime.  The  Times'  Correspondent 
denies  that  Verger  made  use  of  the  expression,  a  has  les 
Deesses — or  la  Deesse — and  asserts  that  he  was  not  suspended 
for  preaching  or  writing  against  the  new  dogma,  but  for 
scandalous  conduct,  especially  for  making  anonymous  charges 
against  his  superiors,  and  for  general  irregularity  of  life  and 
morals.  His  letter  now  before  us  confirms  this  last  state¬ 
ment.  V erger  there  repeats  the  charges  in  question ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  attributes  his  suspension  to  his  pulpit 
zeal  against  the  dogma  : — “  moi-meme  pretre  interdit  pour 
avoir  ete  le  premier  en  France  &  precher  publiquement,  le 
7  Decembre,  1855,  contre  l’lmmaculee  Conception,  dans  les 
deux  eglises  que  je  desservais.”  He  further  refers  to  his 
publications,  and  proposes  a  journey  to  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  case.  This  letter  is  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  begging  application.  It  appeals  to 
the  English  feeling  against  the  new  doctrine,  and  asks  for 
assistance  to  print  “  certaines  doctrines  anti-Papistes,  mais 
cependant  evangeliques,  apostoliques  non  Romaines,  dont  je 
suis  V auteur." 

We  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  Verger  is,  at  the 
best,  a  very  suspicious  chai’acter— that  his  zeal  for  or 
against  any  doctrine  is  merely  fictitious — and  that  he  has 
found  it  useful  to  play  the  part  of  an  opponent  of  the 
new  dogma,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  capital  out  of  it. 
In  his  letter,  he  certainly  gives  this  impression  of  him¬ 
self.  The  point  is  important,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  observe  signs  of  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr  to  the  new  doctrine ;  and 
on  the  othei’,  his  murder  will  be  unjustly  attributed  to  in¬ 
fluences  shared  in  by  that  large  and  influential  body  of 
thinkers  who,  even  in  the  Roman  communion,  regret  and 
protest  against  the  authoritative  recognition  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Archbishop  Sibour  is  already 
spoken  of  as  paralleling  St.  Alphage  or  Becket  among  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  his  heroic  death  will  be  ranked  above  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Aix  in  the  French  Revolution.  A  martyrdom 
would  be  acceptable  just  now  in  Ultramontane  quarters; 
and  we  suppose  that  by  his  death  Monseigneur  Sibour  will 
have  atoned  for  that  reluctance  which  it  is  well  known 


that  he  felt  and  expressed  at  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
article  of  faith.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
doctrine  has  merely  an  accidental  connexion  with  the 
case,  Verger  being  an  adventurer,  if  not  worse,  who 
only  made  use  of  the  popular  feeling  against  it  for  his 
own  purposes.  Even  if  he  uttered  the  expression 
“  Down  with  the  Goddess,”  it  was  upon  no  religious 
ground  ;  and  Archbishop  Sibour  is  a  victim  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  a  vulgar  assassin,  rather  than  to  the  zeal  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  and  anti-papal  fanatic.  What  the  case  proves  is  simply 
the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  popular  feeling  against 
the  dogma  on  which,  for  his  own  selfish  and  vindictive  pur¬ 
poses,  Verger  speculated.  He  was  resolved,  like  the  pri¬ 
soner  who  recently  murdered  a  turnkey  among  ourselves, 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  authorities  at  whose  hands  he  was 
punished;  and  he  murdered  Archbishop  Sibour,  not  from  zeal 
for  or  against  any  article  of  religious  belief,  but  only  because 
his  superior  refused  to  take  oft  his  suspension.  Whatever  the 
doctrine  may  be,  it  gains  no  new  lustre  from  the  good  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  unhappy  death;  nor  are  its  opponents  in  any  way 
compromised  by  Verger’s  simulated  adherence  to  and  interest 
in  their  opposition  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  is  what  it  was — its  opponents  are  what  they  were. 
Verger  is  a  vulgar  murderer,  neither  a  madman  nor  a  lunatic ; 
and  the  Archbishop  is  a  victim  to  his  official  duties,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  martyr  to  the  faith.  Felix  opportunitate 
mortis,  Archbishop  Sibour,  struck  to  death  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  his  sacred  office,  in  the  vestments  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  sanctuary,  presents  a  picture  of  the  most  tragic 
interest;  and,  though  remarkable  previously  for  secular  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  antecedents — as  the  politician  who,  it  is 
said,  was  ready,  at  the  coup  d'etat,  to  offer  Notre  Dame  itself 
to  his  political  friends — he  will  have  won  a  distinguished 
memory  in  the  French  Church.  Though  not  dying  for  re¬ 
ligion,  his  death  is  a  religious  one ;  and  however  terrible  such 
a  euthanasia,  it  deserves  a  tribute  deeper  than  mere  senti¬ 
mental  sympathy.  The  universal  horror  at  the  crime  and 
its  perpetrator  is  not  more  marked  than  the  respect  with 
which  its  victim  is  regarded  by  all  good  men. 


SETTLED  AT  LAST. 

fjPHE  Treaty  of  Paris  has  at  length  been  reduced  to  its 
_L  final  shape  by  the  Protocol  signed  by  the  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  on  Wednesday  last;  and  we  may  at  length  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  peace  has  been  concluded  on  terms  which 
appear  to  secure — so  far,  at  least,  as  was  practicable — the 
great  object  of  the  War,  and  which  fairly  enough  embody 
the  purport  of  the  preliminaries  which  were  accepted  about 
this  time  last  year.  Even  without  the  variation  introduced 
at  the  present  Conference,  the  Treaty  would  have  answered 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  struggle,  as  it  would  have  proved 
that  Russian  ambition  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  will  of  Europe,  and  enforced  by 
the  efforts  of  England  and  France,  and  their  allies.  The 
fact  that  the  Czar  had  been  compelled  to  cede  a  portion, 
however  small,  of  the  territory  of  Holy  Russia,  would  in 
any  case  have  implied  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  his  Em¬ 
pire  towards  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  this  is  a  far  more  valu¬ 
able  result  of  the  war  than  any  of  the  specific  concessions 
which  have  been  extorted.  It  might  be  questioned  whether 
the  cession  of  a  strip  of  Bessarabia,  the  removal  of  Russia 
from  the  Danube,  or  even  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea,  would  have  afforded  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
cost  and  suffering  which  the  conflict  has  occasioned,  had 
they  not  involved  a  surrender,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the 
aggressive  pretensions  of  the  Czar,  and  shaken  the  prestige 
which  had  almost  brought  the  whole  German  Confederation 
into  subjection  to  his  will.  The  moral  effect  of  the  War 
and  the  Peace  is,  after  all,  the  most  substantial  result  of  the 
struggle ;  and  the  questions  which  were  disposed  of  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Conference,  though  certainly  not  without 
importance,  have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  general  esti¬ 
mation  by  the  effect  of  the  excitement  which  naturally  grew 
out  of  a  protracted  and  rather  angry  negotiation. 

The  terms  agreed  upon  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Allies  when  they 
assented  to  the  proposals  which  terminated  the  War.  The 
concession  of  the  Isle  of  Serpents  has  removed  a  danger 
which  still  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
side  of  Russia,  and  the  surrender  of  Bolgrad  will  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  a  boundary  which  will  place  a  permanent 
barrier  between  Russia  and  the  Danube.  The  transfer  of 
the  Delta  from  Moldavia  to  Turkey  Proper  will  perhaps  add 
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to  the  security  of  the  navigation  of  the  river;  but  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Protocol — namely,  the  return  of 
a  considerable  district  of  Bessarabia  to  its  old  master,  and 
the  addition  of  Tabak  to  the  future  territories  of  Moldavia — 
have  little  significance  except  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view. 
These  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  devised  rather  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  amour  pr opr e  of  the 
contracting  Powers  than  with  any  definite  political  object. 
While  some  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  had  insisted  on  the 
unconditional  cession  of  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
and  while  Russia  was  equally  resolved  not  to  give  them  up 
without  compensation,  there  seemed  no  way  of  settling  the 
dispute  without  humiliation  to  one  side  or  the  other.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Czar  had  consented  to  give  up  the  disputed 
town,  and  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  the  Island,  there 
was  no  longer  anything  substantial  to  quarrel  about ;  and  the 
only  remaining  task  was  so  to  adjust  the  terms  as  not  to 
force  Russia  expressly  to  abandon  her  demand  for  compen¬ 
sation,  nor  to  compel  the  Allies  to  obtain  by  barter  that  which 
some  at  least  of  them  had  throughout  insisted  on  as  an  un¬ 
conditional  right.  For  once  we  must  congratulate  the  diplo¬ 
matists,  and  admit  that  they  have  managed  their  little  matter 
with  considerable  address  by  throwing  in  Tabak  as  so 
much  small  change  for  the  compensation  which  Russia 
claimed.  Probably  she  cared  very  little  about  the  330  versts 
which  surround  the  town  of  Komrat,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
immaterial  on  which  side  of  the  village  of  Tabak  the  new 
boundary  line  may  be  traced  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  inter¬ 
change  is,  that  Russia  may  flatter  herself  that  she  has  got 
a  compensation  for  Bolgrad,  while  Lord  Palmerston  may, 
with  equal  complacency,  maintain  that  Bolgrad  and  the  Island 
were  yielded  without  conditions,  and  that  the  exchange  of 
Tabak  and  Komrat  was  an  independent  bargain.  Whether 
one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  is  nearer  the  truth,  is  a 
matter  of  no  possible  importance.  It  is  enough  that  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  have  been  made  comparatively 
safe,  and  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of  the  bargain  because 
the  terms  are  such  as  not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  arrangement.  But,  if  we  were 
bound  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  point,  we  confess  that  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Russia  strongly  resembled  that  of  a 
man  who  should  refuse  to  pay  a  debt  of  fifteen  shillings,  and 
finally  compromise  the  claim  by  giving  a  sovereign  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  crown  piece. 

It  may  be  presumed,  after  the  experience  of  the  former 
Conferences,  that  the  maps  used  were  correct  representations 
of  the  disputed  territory,  and  that  the  amended  treaty  will 
not  prove  ambiguous  from  the  further  discovery  of  a 
duplicate  Komrat.  The  term  limited  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  frontier  by  the  Commission  on  the  spot  will  probably 
more  than  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  as  the 
same  date,  the  30th  of  March,  is  fixed  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Principalities,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  new  complications  will  further  delay  the  organisation 
of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
treaty  that  remains  incomplete. 

Whatever  differences  of  opiniou  may  arise  on  that  subject, 
we  hope  that  they  will  be  discussed  with  something  less  of 
acrimony  than  has  been  manifested  in  the  Bolgrad  dispute, 
and  that  an  early  settlement  of  those  unlucky  provinces  will 
remove  the  last  excuse  for  a  squabble  about  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  A  Persian  war  and  a  Chinese  Avar  are  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  us  without  a  renewal  of  European  complications, 
and,  as  Ave  have  perhaps  got  something  like  a  satisfactory 
peace,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  endangered  by  the  arro¬ 
gance  either  of  our  oavii  or  any  other  Cabinet.  Even  Avithout 
any  further  difficulties  at  Paris,  the  Persian  quarrel,  should 
it  not  be  shortly  settled,  may  very  possibly  embroil  us  Avith 
our  old  adversary  on  a  field  Avhere  the  co-operation  of  Europe 
Avould  be  less  zealously  afforded  than  when  the  safety  of 
Constantinople  and  the  existence  of  Turkey  were  imme¬ 
diately  threatened.  In  effect,  any  acquisitions  by  Russia  on 
the  side  of  Persia  would  be  to  the  full  as  dangerous  to  the 
Porte  as  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  coalition  could  as  readily  be  formed  to 
co-operate  with  an  English  invasion  of  Persia  as  to  repress 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  upon  the  European  dominions 
of  Turkey.  Herat  is  a  position  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Persia,  Avhatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  insisting  on  its  independence  ;  but,  should 
Russia  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  the  Ottoman  Empire  may 
at  a  future  day  be  in  greater  peril  on  the  Asiatic  side  than 
ever  threatened  her  from  the  direction  of  the  Danube.  With 
two  Asiatic  wars  on  hand,  it  should  obviously  be  the  policy 


of  our  Cabinet  to  cultivate  a  cordial  understanding  Avitli  our 
European  neighbours,  and  above  all  to  avoid  the  dictatorial 
tone  Avhich,  however  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  Minister, 
has,  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  late  years,  seriously  com¬ 
promised  our  foreign  relations.  The  substantial  interests 
of  England  are  more  involved  in  the  present  prosperity 
and  progress  of  Europe  than  in  any  diplomatic  triumphs 
which  can  be  secured  by  seeking  occasions  for  dictation ; 
and  though  Ave  can  never  decline  a  Avar  which  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  European  balance  of  power  may  render  neces¬ 
sary,  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  Ave  should  be  always  stick¬ 
ling  for  every  doubtful  right  which  it  may  occur  to  an 
adventurous  Minister  to  assert.  There  is  nothing  more 
damaging  to  the  influence,  or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity, 
of  a  great  country,  than  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  paltry 
disputes ;  and  as  English  determination  has  been  sufficiently 
manifested  during  the  war  and  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
Ministers  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  the  peace  than  by 
cultivating  the  suavity  and  moderation  Avhich  have  not 
always  marked  our  diplomatic  communications  with  friendly 
Powei’s. 


DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  ROSTRUM. 

IT  appears  that  the  good  people  of  Saltley  were  “highly 
amused,  if  not  instructed,”  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
Monday  evening  last.  Our  readers  Avill  recollect  that  the 
honourable  Baronet  Avas  appointed  by  his  Sovereign  to  a 
very  distinguished  position'  in  the  special  embassy  Avhich  re¬ 
presented  her  Majesty  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.;  and  liis  lecture  at  Saltley  purported  to  be 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  Russia  during 
his  visit,  Avitli  his  reflections  thereupon.  Although  no  great 
length  of  time  has  elapsed-  since  his  return  from  that 
country,  he  had  already  been  good  enough  to  give  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  information  which  he 
gained  there  in  the  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties. 
Whether  Ave  are  indebted  for  his  recent  revelations  to  a 
feeling  of  his  success  on  former  occasions,  or  to  a  desire  to 
retrieve  lost  ground,  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  say,  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  estimate  his  OAvn  performances  Avithout  much  regard 
to  public  opinion.  But  whatever  was  the  motive  Avhich 
induced  him  to  reneAv  his  efforts  to  bring  into  contempt  our 
naval  operations  in  the  Baltic  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
we  trust  that  the  reception  Avhich  it  met  from  his  Saltley 
audience  has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  the  indignation  which 
aAvaits  similar  displays  throughout  the  entire  country.  He 
has  very  much  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  English  public 
if  he  supposes  that,  Avith  all  its  proverbial  love  of  finding 
fault,  it  Avill  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  a  repetition  of 
these  unmanly  attacks,  even  though  their  object  had  less  of  its 
sympathy  than  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  the  assailant  higher 
claims  upon  its  respect  than  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

On  a  former  occasion,  Sir  Robert  made  the  chief  ground 
of  his  charge  against  Admiral  Napier  certain  statements 
in  an  alleged  conversation  with  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  Avhich  his  Highness,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
altogether  denied.  In  a  communication  to  the  newspapers, 
accompanying  a  letter  to  that  effect  from  the  Grand  Duke, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  characterized  the  latter  personage  as 
“  a  frank  and  open-hearted  sailor  ;”  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  Avay  of  rejoinder  to  the  unpleasant  contradiction  Avhich 
he  then  received,  cavils  at  this  description,  upon  the  ground 
that  to  his  eyes,  the  aspect  of  the  Grand  Dube  Constantine 
gave  a  different  impression.  Not  contented  Avith  this  un¬ 
dignified  termination  to  a  controversy  of  his  oavii  seeking, 
the  angry  Baronet  proceeded,  in  his  late  address,  to  revenge 
himself  upon  everything  Russian — Avhich,  considering  that 
he  was  selected  so  lately  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  good- 
Avill  from  England  to  the  Czar,  and,  moreover,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  present  Administration,  is  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  sense  of  official  responsibility,  to  say  nothing 
of  ordinary  propriety.  He  sneers  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  tells 
us  that  “  its  edifices  are  a  great  deception,  as  are  most  things 
else  that  we  have  heard  of  in  Russia.”  Talking  of  the 
Marble  Palace,  he  says,  “  In  everything  there  is  deception, 
and  in  this  instance  there  is  almost  another  deception.”  He 
represents  most  of  the  people  AA’ith  Avhorn  he  came  in  contact 
as  either  swindlers  or  ruffians ;  and  the  only  Russian  who 
appears  to  have  gained  his  entire  approbation,  was  a  “  brick 
of  a  Governor,”  avIio  could  drink  an  infinite  quantity  of 
champagne  Avithout  getting  drunk.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
add,  that  he  also  favourably  noticed  some  lovely  Circassians, 
by  whom  he  was  “twice  nearly  engaged.” 
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Leaving  the  Russians,  and  their  hypocrisy,  extortions, 
and  brutality,  the  lecturer  weDt  on  to  paint  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
describes  Count  Morny  as  “  a  spick  and  span  man,  of  con¬ 
siderable  aplomb ,”  and  “  one  of  the  greatest  speculators  in 
the  world,”  who  “speculates  in  everything,  and  bought  a 
lot  of  pictures  to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  of.”  Most 
of  the  other  ambassadors  are  described  in  turn — some  ol 
them  in  a  similar  style,  and  with  a  like  regard  to  decorum. 
Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  Belgian  ambassador,  the  Prince  de 
Lione,  was  “  the  very  picture  of  swelling  insignificance,  so 
swelling,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
look  down  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  Turkish 
ambassador  “  without  feeling  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  an  effete  and  worn-out  nation.”  Nor  does  the  ceremonial 
in  which  he  was  seixt  to  take  a  part  fare  better  in  his  hands, 
though  one  might  have  expected  that  it,  at  least,  would 
have  been  spared  ironical  comment,  considering  the  late 
and  the  present  position  of  the  speaker  : — “  As  the  Empress 
entered  (the  Cathedral),  she  fell  flat  on  the  flooi’,  I  sup¬ 
posed  by  accident.  It  was,  however,  to  kiss  some  saci’ed 
stone  or  other;  and  then  she  came  in  with  her  hair  dishevelled, 
looking  like  Norma  in  the  opera.”  Of  the  ceremony  of  the 
coi’onation  itself  we  are  told  nothing  nxore  than  that  “  it 
then  took  place,  and  Emperor  and  Empress  were  ci-owned” — 
unless  we  except  two  accidents  which  occurred,  and  which, 
we  are  informed,  would  have  been  deemed  ill  omens  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  review  of  140,000  troops  which  followed  the 
coronation  is  next  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  and  it  is 
wittily  suggested  that  the  bullet-marks  which  the  speaker 
noticed  in  some  of  the  soldiers’  helmets  must  have  been 
made  by  themselves.  We  then  have  a  sarcastic  sketch  of 
the  dinner.  Refei'ring  to  it,  Sir  Robert  said,  “  There 
is  an  account  of  an  enormous  feast  somewhei'e  in  the 
Bible,  which  I  have  looked  for  and  could  not  find,  and 
which  must  have  been  vei’y  like  the  one  I  beheld  at  Moscow.” 
We  do  not  pause  to  notice  the  irreverent  character  of  the 
allusion,  or  the  ill-repressed  joke  about  the  speaker’s  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  It  appears  to  have 
answered  its  purpose,  and  to  have  raised  a  laugh  from  the 
audience — a  result  which,  through  the  whole  of  his  address, 
was  evidently  the  object  of  Sir  Robert’s  ambition,  second 
only  to  his  desire  for  revenge  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
t  he  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  quote  any  other  of  the  very  im¬ 
proper  or  absurd  remarks  in  which  the  speaker  indulged, 
though  probably  some  of  them  were  well  fitted  to  raise  a 
laugh  from  those  who  heard  them  delivered.  No  doubt  a 
highly  comical  description  was  given  (as  it  easily  might 
be)  of  a  grand  hunt,  where  there  were  800  horsemen,  with 
20  dogs,  and  20  wliippers-in,  who,  though  they  started 
hares,  foxes,  and  wolves,  returned  as  guiltless  of  taking  ani¬ 
mal  life  as  when  they  met.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of 
genius  in  any  man  to  make  some  merriment  out  of  these  and 
the  other  materials  which  Sir  Robert  had  to  deal  with. 
In  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  remote  country  there  is 
always  sufficient  to  afford  some  surprise  and  amusement  to  a 
stranger.  Everybody  likes  to  hear  the  stories  of  the  traveller. 
The  moi-e  remote  and  the  less  known  the  region  which  he 
has  seen,  the  greater  the  scope  allowed  to  his  fancy 
and  invention.  People  ai'e  not  disposed  to  be  over  critical 
of  the  descriptions  of  one  who  has  been  where  “  no  English¬ 
man  ever  was  before.”  He  can  give  the  world  pretty  nearly 
what  he  pleases  as  his  experiences  and  adventures,  so  long 
as  his  stories  do  not  violate  any  of  the  universal  laws  of 
nature.  The  mere  strangeness  of  the  subject,  of  itself,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  ability  in  the  speakex-,  is  enough  at  all 
events  to  “amuse,  if  not  to  instruct.”  If  such,  then, 
was  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  in  his  lectui'e  on  “  Moscow,” 
we  think  he  might  have  succeeded  quite  as  well  though  he 
had  avoided  invective,  and  for  once  laid  aside  bitterness  and 
strife.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if,  with  all  the  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observation  which  his  position  afforded  him,  he 
could  not  have  found  matter  enough  for  one  evening’s  dis¬ 
course,  without  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  violate  all  social 
decencies,  and  to  bring  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  the  Embassy  to  which  he  was  unfortunately  at¬ 
tached.  Admitting  the  irresistible  drollery  of  such  comical 
descriptions  as  those  which  he  gave  in  his  lecture,  let  us 
ask,  is  nothing  due  in  such  matters  to  considerations  of  public 
decorum  or  public  intei'est  1  Can  any  man  deem  such  a 
proceeding  befitting  the  Secretai’y  of  the  Embassy  which  was 
sent  by  our  Queen  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  at  an 


enoi'mous  expense  to  the  country,  for  the  expi’ess  purpose  of 
re-establishing  relations  of  amity  with  our  late  enemy,  and 
putting  an  end  to  chronic  hostility  between  the  two  coun- 
ti'ies  1  Who  will  deny  that  the  language  used  by  Sir  Robert, 
and  the  genei’al  tone  and  spirit  of  his  address,  ai-e  calculated 
to  embarrass  our  diplomacy  abroad,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
regarded  with  disfavour  and  suspicion  everywhere'?  Either 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  mission  was  unwise  and  unnecessary,  or  the  member 
of  that  mission  next  to  his  Lordship  in  official  rank  and 
dignity  has  most  wantonly  jeopardised — or  rather  has  done 
his  utmost  to  destroy — the  only  advantage  which  could  have 
resulted,  or  was  ever  expected  from  it.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  it  may  be  consistent  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  notions 
of  public  duty  to  accept  such  a  position,  with  its  dignity  and 
privileges,  and  then  to  turn  the  advantages  which  it  conferred 
into  engines  of  pei’sonal  animosity,  or  topics  of  vulgar 
derision ;  but  it  surely  is  time  for  those  who  rule  over  him 
in  the  administration  to  put  an  end  to  the  public  detri¬ 
ment  and  scandal  caused  by  the  repetition  of  these  most 
injudicious  and  unseemly  displays.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  prudence, 
courtesy,  and  patriotism  which  are  to  be  found  in  diploma¬ 
tists  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular  training 
and  long  experience  in  nearly  every  grade  except  the  very 
highest,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  evei’y  day,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  the  recon¬ 
dite  arts  of  diplomacy  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  sove¬ 
reigns  as  well  as  nations  might  as  well  exchange  their  cour- 
tesies,  and  transact  their  business,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Post-office  or  the  Electric  Telegraph. 


THE  PERSIAN  QUESTION  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES. 

f  DHE  newspapers  have  announced  the  departure  of  Ferokh 
X  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambassador,  from  Constantinople 
on  route  to  Paris.  Report  says  that,  unsuccessful  in  his 
negotiations  with  Loi'd  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  put  forth  some  new  efforts  of  diplomacy  at  the 
French  capital.  Of  course,  after  the  arrival  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  of  intelligence  that  war  had  been  formally  declared, 
there  could  be  no  more  official  intercourse  between  the 
Persian  and  English  Ministers;  but,  had  not  the  negotiations 
been  thus  suddenly  closed,  we  much  doubt  whether  anything 
would  have  come  of  them  except  what  the  ambassador  pro¬ 
bably  desired — a  certain  gain,  or  loss,  of  time.  And  we 
are  scarcely  more  hopeful  of  a  satisfactory  issue  now  that 
the  scene  is  changed  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
capital. 

There  is  always  something  vei’y  plausible  in  the  notion 
of  the  “mediation  of  a  friendly  Power  and,  doubtless, 
under  certain  conditions,  it  is  a  mighty  aid  to  peace.  But 
these  conditions  ai-e,  primarily,  'that  all  the  thi’ee  parties 
shall  act  in  perfect  singleness  and  good  faith.  Otherwise, 
the  mediator  is  simply  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  strife. 
Like  Milton’s  Chaos,  he — 

Umpire  sits. 

And  more  embroils  the  fray. 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm  that  France  has 
wilfully  increased  our  embarrassments,  though  we  have  seen 
hints  to  this  effect  thrown  out  with  an  air  of  authority. 
But  it  is  vei’y  easy  to  understand  how  those  embarrassments 
must  necessarily  have  been  increased  by  Persia’s  adroit  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  The  Persian  Seddr 
Azim — who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  wanted,  was  not 
wanting  in  craft — must  have  known  well,  during  the  war,  that 
the  English  and  French  Ministers  were  anxious  to  remain 
on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity  with  each  other,  and  that 
they  jointly  desired  to  keep  Persia  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Could  any  conjuncture  of  affairs  be  better 
calculated  to  make  the  Persian  Minister  “  the  master 
of  the  situation?”  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  ima¬ 
gination  to  picture  the  Seddr  Azim,  after  having  in¬ 
sulted  the  British  Mission,  insidiously  instilling  into 
the  French  Minister  the  belief  that  his  English  friend 
was  “  a  little  unreasonable — a  little  hasty  and  impetuous  per¬ 
haps.  Could  not  M.  Bourre  endeavour  to  restrain  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  Mr.  Murray  ?  For  his  (the  Seddr  Azim’s)  part, 
nothing  could  lie  so  near  to  his  heart  as  the  continuance  of 
amicable  relations  both  with  the  French  and  English  Go¬ 
vernments.  Why  should  anything  happen  to  disturb  them  ? 
If  M.  Bourre  would  say  a  few  words  to  his  impetuous 
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English  friend,  all  would  yet  be  well.”  It  is  easy  then  to 
imagine  a  change  of  scene.  The  English  and  French 
Ministers  dine  together  —  they  talk  over  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  war — they  drink  to  the  success  of 
the  brave  Allies — and  vary  the  conversation  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  politics  of  Teheran.  The  French  diplomat 
is  afraid  that  “  mon  cher"  is  not  getting  on  very  smoothly 
with  the  Persian  Court.  He  fears  some  little  differences 
have  arisen — could  not  a  few  words  bring  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion?  “  But,  my  friend,”  is  the  probable  answer,  “I  have 
been  insulted,  and  the  nation  I  represent  has  been  insulted. 
If  ample  apology  be  not  made,  I  must  haul  down  the  British 
flag.”  Then,  doubtless,  come  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  followed  by  earnest  appeals  and  conjurations. 
By  the  friendship  between  the  two  Ministers — by  the  al¬ 
liance  between  the  two  great  nations  they  represent — by  the 
mighty  interests  at  stake,  and  the  dangers  that  are 
threatened — the  English  Minister  is  implored  not  to  preci¬ 
pitate  a  rupture  with  the  Persian  Court.  What  can  he  do, 
thus  importuned  1  Can  he  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  en¬ 
treaties  ?  Can  he  turn  his  back  upon  the  alliance  of  the 
W estern  Powers  ?  He  is  sorry — he  is  ashamed — to  yield. 
But  he  cannot  help  it.  And  so,  a  little  longer,  his  patience  is 
abused. 

It  would  require,  we  say,  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  picture  such  scenes  as  these.  They  are  so  probable — 
almost,  it  may  be  said,  so  necessary, — that  if  Mr.  Murray, 
under  the  insults  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
blandishments  of  France  on  the  other,  was  not  often  con¬ 
siderably  embarrassed,  he  must  have  borne,  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  a  charmed  life.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  without 
offence,  that  if  there  had  been  no  French  minister  at  Te¬ 
heran,  the  course  of  English  diplomacy  would  have  been 
much  smoother.  Belying  on  the  good  offices  of  France, 
Persia  believed  that  she  might  insult  England  with  impunity ; 
and  now  again  she  relies  on  France  to  absolve  her  from  the 
penalty  which  these  insults,  repeated  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  endurance,  have  at  last  brought  down  on  her  head. 
Ferokh  Khan  entered  Constantinople  prepared  to  experi¬ 
mentalize  upon  M.  Tiiouvenel  ;  and  now  he  has  gone  on  to 
Paris,  doubtless  cherishing  grand  ideas  of  the  influence 
which  will  be  exerted  by  M.  Walewsici  in  favour  of  his  master. 
Meanwhile,  war  has  been  publicly  declared.  The  British  expe¬ 
dition  has  entered  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  may  safely  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  British  flag  now  floats  over  the  island  of  Kar- 
rack.  We  hope  that  it  will  never  be  struck.  Even  if  the 
fears  of  Persia  or  the  good  offices  of  France  should  induce  the 
Shah  to  consent  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  ultimatum  of 
the  British  Government,  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  status  ante.  Persia  must  be  made  to  pay  for 
her  insolence  and  contumacy.  What  we  require  to  establish 
is  a  commanding  position  in  Persia.  Moderate  and  for¬ 
bearing,  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  acquire  this  by  our  diplo¬ 
matic  efforts ;  but  with  a  military  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  continually  threatening  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire,  we  may  hope  to  overawe  the  Court  of  Teheran  into 
something  like  decency  of  conduct. 

It  is  proposed — and  by  some  practical  men — to  threaten 
Persia  from  another  direction.  It  is  said  that,  by  planting 
a  British  garrison  in  Caiulahar,  we  might  effectually  keep 
both  Persia  and  Bussia  in  check,  and  secure  the  defence  of 
our  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  advantages  of  the  position,  though  public  writers 
do  not  quite  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  regarding 
the  situation  of  the  place.  One  authority  says  that  Can- 
dahar  is  400  miles  from  Herat — another  reduces  the  distance 
to  120  miles.  The  first  is  close  upon  the  mark.  But  it  is 
easier  to  fix  its  position  on  the  map,  or  to  decide  upon  the 
advantages  of  holding  this  important  A  Afghan  city,  than  to 
declare  how  we  are  to  gain,  and  how  we  are  to  keep 
it.  It  now  belongs  to  Dost  Mahomed.  We  are  told  that 
we  are  to  reconcile  the  Ameer  to  its  loss  by  giving  him 
Herat  in  its  place.  There  may  be  some  question  regarding 
the  morality  of  this  proceeding,  but  none  regarding  its  ex¬ 
pediency.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  Dost  Mahomed  master 
of  Herat,  but  not  so  easy  to  persuade  him  or  his  successors 
to  leave  a  British  garrison  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Candahar.  We  may  make  a  treaty  with  the  da  facto  ruler 
of  the  country;  but  we  cannot  change  the  national  character. 
W e  cannot  make  the  Affghans  cease  to  be  treacherous  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  or  turn  their  hearts  from  imagining  mischief  against 
men  whose  very  presence  in  Affghanistan  must  be  a  reproach 
and  a  burden  to  them.  Indeed,  considering  the  advanced 
age  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  weakness  of  his  successors,  the 


certainty  of  intestine  strife  and  convulsion  on  his  death,  the 
impossibility,  if  we  were  once  planted  in  Candahar,  of 
keeping  wholly  aloof  from  these  dissensions,  and  the  distance 
which  such  a  position  would  place  us  from  our  supports, 
we  cannot,  in  spite  of  the  great  names  which  endorse  the 
project,  do  otherwise  than  discountenance  so  perilous  a 
scheme.  Its  most  favourable  termination  would  be  the 
annexation  of  the  whole  territory  of  Affghanistan  ;  and  we 
cannot  yet  recognise  the  advantages  of  such  an  extension  of 
our  empiire. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

f|'HE  treaty  just  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
1  United  States  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the  ex¬ 
treme  insignificance — so  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned — of  the  disputes  which  it  adjusts.  Notwithstanding 
the  importance  which  the  Government  of  Mr.  Pierce  at¬ 
tached,  or  affected  to  attach,  to  the  Bay-Islands  controversy, 
it  is  now  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  never  can  have  been 
of  any  real  moment.  If  there  had  been  any  pretence  on  either 
side  for  suspecting  a  covert  design  to  impede  the  freedom  of 
transit  across  the  Isthmus,  no  more  serious  question  could 
have  arisen  ;  but  Great  Britain  certainly  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  and  if  she  had  been  so  minded,  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  her  to  infringe  the  compact  without 
the  possession  of  Buatan  as  with  it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  most 
unfortunate  that  Sir  John  Pakington  should  have  esta¬ 
blished  the  Bay  Islands  as  a  British  colony,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  be  of  any  practical  value  to  us,  while  the  measure 
was  certain  to  excite  the  nervous  susceptibility  which  at  all 
times,  and  especially  during  a  period  of  domestic  agitation, 
is  the  characteristic  failing  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  if  there  had  been  no  other  considerations  to  make 
a  diplomatic  contest  convenient,  we  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Marcy  would  have  wasted  so  much  eloquence  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  Union  Jack  removed  from  a  worthless 
island. 

If  the  Bay  Islands  appear  a  rather  trifling  subject  for  a 
quarrel,  the  Mosquito  Protectorate  was  certainly  not  worthy 
of  any  more  serious  consideration.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  project  for  making  Greytown  a  free  city — which,  if 
accepted  by  Nicaragua,  may  ultimately  prove  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance — the  claims  of  the  Mosquitos  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  recent  Treaty;  and  no  one  could  gather 
from  the  document  itself  that  it  was  the  concluding  act 
of  a  prolonged  and  acrimonious  discussion  between  two  of  the 
most  powerful  countries  in  the  world.  The  substance  of 
the  agreement  is,  that  a  joint  proposition  shall  be  made  by 
England  and  the  United  States  to  the  Bepublic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  to  consent  to  a  specific  allotment  of  territory  as  a 
provision  for  a  few  savages,  and  to  pay  them  a  money  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  lands  from  which  they  are  in  future  to  be 
ousted.  Of  course  our  former  proteges  are  spoken  of  with 
all  the  deference  which  is  ordinarily  paid,  in  diplomatic  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  civilized  States.  It  is  an  express  part  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  that  the  Mosquito  Indians,  confining 
themselves  within  their  new  limits,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
make,  by  their  national  councils,  such  laws  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  government  and  protection  of  persons  and 
property  within  their  domain ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
affectation  of  treating  the  tribe  as  an  independent  nation,  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  add  a  stipulation  that  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  cede  their  territory  without  the  separate 
consent  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  further 
clause  of  the  Treaty  may  perhaps  be  prophetic  of  the 
future  of  the  Mosquito  race.  It  provides  that  Nicaragua  and 
the  Mosquitos  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a  voluntary 
compact  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  in  the  Bepublic, 
and  that  they  are  thereupon  to  enjoy  the  same  rights,  and 
to  be  liable  to  the  same  duties,  as  its  other  citizens.  The 
nature  of  the  voluntary  compact  by  which  a  tribe  of  Indians 
is  likely  to  be  so  absorbed  may  be  easily  conceived ;  and  if 
this  clause  of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  at  some  future  time  lead  to  new 
complications.  A  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  restrain  any 
tendency  to  unlawful  acquisition  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua, 
in  the  shape  of  a  stipulation  that  the  Bepublic  shall  enact 
laws  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  lauds  from  the  Mosquitos, 
or  the  introduction  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  among  them. 
During  our  own  protectorate,  it  is  notorious  that  the  principal 
business  transacted  by  His  Majesty  of  the  Mosquitos,  was 
granting  lands  to  any  one  who  would  pay  the  price  in  whisky ; 
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and  it  would  need  a  large  amount  of  faith  to  believe  that  the 
Nicaraguans  will  bond  fide  abstain  from  similar  bargains, 
or  that  a  Maine  Law  is  more  likely  to  be  enforced  in 
Mosquito  because  its  enactment  is  required  by  a  treaty 
between  two  Powers  neither  of  which  will  consent  to  the 
other  exercising  the  slightest  surveillance  over  the  protected 
country.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ment  to  preserve  a  tribe  of  savages  from  the  consequences 
of  proximity  to  the  white  man  ;  and  though  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  will  probably  foil  to  perpetuate  the  Mosquito 
name  and  nation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  other 
conditions  more  likely  to  be  effectual. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  is  the  only  one  which 
can  in  any  event  lead  to  important  consequences.  It  pro¬ 
poses  that  all  the  territorial  disputes  between  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  shall  be  absolutely  referred  to  the  joint 
arbitration  of  England  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  it  lays  down  the  general  boundary  to  be  adopted, 
insists  on  the  free  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  by  the 
citizens  of  Costa  Rica,  and  stipulates  that  Greytown  shall 
be  constituted  a  free  port  and  city,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Nicaragua,  with  the  right  of  self-government  in  every 
respect,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  exports  or  imports,  or  on  goods  in  transit  across 
the  Isthmus — the  only  exception  being  that  a  temporary 
impost  is  to  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Mosquitos.  Should  these 
terms  be  accepted  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  they  will 
probably  afford  the  best  practical  means  of  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  Isthmus,  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  jealous  suspicions  in  which  the  Americans  arc  so  prone 
to  indulge  upon  the  subject.  But  there  are  many  even¬ 
tualities  which  may  hinder  the  project  from  ever  becoming 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  the  first  place,  Nicaragua  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  political  existence ;  and  an  additional 
article  to  the  treaty  recognises  the  impossibility  of  further 
negotiations  until  the  end  of  the  present  troubles.  Even  if 
the  Republic  should  become  consolidated,  whether  by  the 
final  triumph  or  by  the  defeat  of  W  alkek,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  either  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica  will  accept  the 
proffered  arbitration.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  proposition 
coming  from  England  and  America  can  hardly  be  rejected 
by  a  couple  of  petty  and  disorganized  republics  ;  but  a  very 
insignificant  State  may  safely  disregard  the  wishes  of  two  rival 
countries,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  anxious  to  see  the  forces 
of  the  other  on  the  ground  which  has  already  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  so  much  bickering. 

The  guarantees  insisted  on  for  the  security  of  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Indians  are  only  important  as  saving  the  honour  of 
England,  which  was  pledged  to  shield  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  dangerous  neighbours.  The  scheme  for  securing 
the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  transit  through  Nicaragua  is 
dependent  on  the  accession  of  two  hostile  republics  which 
are  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
lost  their  status  as  separate  and  independent  countries  before 
any  arrangement  can  be  concluded  with  them.  But  though 
all  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  either  uncertain 
or  unimportant,  the  existence  of  an  entire  accord  between 
this  country  and  America,  on  the  only  subject  which  could 
ever  justify  a  recourse  to  arms,  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
value.  The  most  trifling  disputes  become  serious  when  they 
tend  to  cluster  round  the  great  question  of  a  free  highway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and,  with  the  lowest 
possible  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  Bay 
Islands  and  the  Mosquito  territory,  we  cannot  underrate 
the  advantage  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  any  controversy 
of  which  the  venue  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 


'  ME.  CONGREVE  ON  ENGLAND. 

j\ /FE.  RICHARD  CONGREVE,  whose  name  is  known  to  the 
-jJL  public  principally  by  a  review  of  some  strange  specula¬ 
tions  ot  his  about  the  Roman  Emperors  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Oxford  Essays,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  con¬ 
cise  view  of  the  general  principles  by  which  our  foreign  po¬ 
licy  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  of  the  practical  steps  by  which 
their  adoption  ought  to  be  inaugurated.  Both  are  sufficiently 
startling ;  and  the  latter  have,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  being 
abundantly  intelligible.  We  have  the  good  fortune — for  we  can 
regard  it  in  no  other  light — to  differ  from  Mr.  Congreve  in 
his  premises,  his  conclusions,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes. 
His  theory  is  shortly  this.  England  forms  a  member  of  “  the 
Western  European  State-System,”  and  our  foreign  policy  ought 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  interests  of  that  body,  to  which 


it  has  hitherto  been  generally  opposed.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  a  policy  “  founded  on  the  recognition  of 
international  social  obligations  and  that,  as  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles,  we  ought  to  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain 
without  claiming  compensation.  Conclusions  so  surprising  ought 
to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  especially  as  Mr.  Congreve  puts 
them  forward  in  illustration  of  the  political  teaching  of  Positive 
Philosophy — a  system  of  which  it  is  the  special  boast  to  connect 
its  generalizations  with  facts  in  the  most  rigid  manner  possible. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  our  principal  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  theory  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  connected  with  facts  only  in  the  most  remote  and  occasional 
manner.  Mr.  Congreve  runs  over  in  his  own  mind  a  few  general 
statements — social,  historical,  and  geographical — selected,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  quite  at  random  ;  and  he  founds  upon  them 
conclusions  of  the  most  overwhelming  importance,  which  seem 
to  him  completely  matters  of  course.  These  crotchets  he  dignifies 
with  every  kind  of  magnificent  name.  The  question  which  he 
discusses  is  not,  he  tells  us,  a  question  for  common  sense,  but 
for  “  the  maturest  and  most  patient  wisdom,  a  wisdom  which 
shall  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  view  the  whole  of  the  past 
history  of  mankind.” 

Neither  his  principles,  his  conclusions,  nor  the  feelings  which 
dictate  them,  can  surprise  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  lucubrations  in  which  what  in  France  are  called 
publicistes,  and  in  England  penny-a-liners,  are  accustomed  to 
vent  their  petty  spite  against  liberty  in  general  and  this 
country  in  particular.  We  all  know  that  the  easiest  kind  of 
writing  is  that  which  deals  most  largely  in  wide  generalizations 
— “  great  swaggering  majors,”  as  Burke  called  them — and  most 
hastily  slurs  over  the  minors,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
always  the  most  difficult  part  of  an  argument.  So  many  things 
have  happened  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  a  man 
not  totally  ignorant  of  the  more  remarkable  events  which 
have  occurred  since  that  time  may  readily  find  a  sort  of  his¬ 
torical  basis  for  almost  any  assertion,  however  monstrous. 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  surprising  if  Mr.  Congreve 
had  not  succeeded  in  justifying  his  assumed  character  of  a 
positive  philosopher,  by  claiming  for  his  doctrines  the  support 
of  the  whole  of  the  history  of  modern  and  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  lesson  which  his  extensive  course  of  reading  teaches  him  is, 
that  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  form  “  the 
political  aggregate  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Western  Europe, 
or  the  Western  European  State-system.”  This  body  corporate 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  or  hereafter  will  perhaps  arrive  at— for 
Mr.  Congreve,  like  many  others  who  confound  positive  philosophy 
with  arbitrary  guesswork,  is  insensible  rather  than  indifferent 
to  the  distinction  of  mood  and  tense — common  objects  and  a 
common  policy.  “  Membership  in  a  system  precludes  all  isola¬ 
tion,  all  separate  action  on  the  part  of  each  single  member.  The 
action  of  each  member  must  in  all  cases  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  that  of  the  rest,  and  be  determined  by  the  common 
end  in  view.”  The  system  forms,  in  fact,  one  great  republic  under 
the  primacy  of  France,  which  we  have  hitherto  wickedly,  foolishly, 
and  absurdly  refused  to  acknowledge,  for  France  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  European  movements  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
downwards.  The  end  which  this  organization  is  to  propose  to 
itself,  “  granting  the  system  duly  brought  into  play,”  is  the 
settlement  of  all  international  disputes,  the  organization  of 
labour  all  over  Europe,  the  settlement  of  all  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  difficulties — including,  we  presume,  the  questions 
of  foreknowledge,  free-will,  and  the  origin  of  evil — in  short, 
the  removal  of  all  the  confusions  to  which  the  various  poli¬ 
tical,  moral,  and  religious  questions  that  have  arisen  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  given  rise.  The  means  by  which 
these  results  are  to  be  obtained  are  the  re-constitution  of  a  power 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  Papacy,  which,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose,  would  consist  in  gazetting  Auguste  Comte  as  Devs  ex 
macltina,  vice  Divine  Providence  superseded.  The  new  Papacy 
is  to  produce,  amongst  other  things,  an  “  identity  of  fundamental 
beliefs.”  By  these  means  “the  Western  European  Republic 
may  receive  an  organization  in  which  all  the  substantive  ideas 
that  have  been  evolved  throughout  the  course  of  its  history,  may 
find  a  final  and  adequate  expression — an  organization  more  bind¬ 
ing  than  that  of  Rome,  resting,  as  it  should  do,  on  a  sounder 
foundation  of  internal  unity  even  than  that  offered  by  Catholi¬ 
cism.”  One  of  the  minor  objections  to  this  delightful  prospect 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  in  the  “  Western  European 
Republic”  which  will  exactly  suit  the  British  Empire.  Great 
Britain  Mr.  Congreve  can  understand,  because  part  of  it  was 
once  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  what  can  the  West¬ 
ern  European  Republic  say  to  the  wider  developments  of  the 
British  Lion  ?  Mr.  Congreve’s  answer  is,  that  if  he  will  only  lay 
aside  his  teeth  and  claws,  and  denude  himself  of  that  brutal  self- 
confidence  and  “  arrogance”  for  which  he  is  unfortunately  remark¬ 
able,  he  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  mystic  circle,  and  allowed  to 
talk  metaphysics  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  he  will  be  very  good, 
and  never  interrupt  his  natural  masters  the  French.  The  brute,  he 
admits,  grudgingly  and  unwillingly,  is  strong  enough  and  fierce 
enough,  though  a  disgusting  bully  and  a  natural  fool ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  would  be  some  merit  in  his  conduct  if,  as  a  symptom 
of  his  return  to  a  better  mind,  he  would  give  up  Gibraltar  to  the 
Spaniards. 

To  look  for  flaws  in  arguments  like  these  is  like  looking  for 
holes  in  a  sieve.  Why  does  the  “Western  European  State- 
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System”  include  Italy  and  exclude  Greece?  Why  does  it  take 
in  Spain,  and  leave  out  Sweden  and  Denmark  ?  Why  are  we  to 
be  anxiously  concerned  about  the  interests  of  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  and  totally  indifferent  to  those  of  the  United  States? 
Why  does  positive  philosophy  include  the  “  idea  of  a  guardian¬ 
ship”  exercised  by  Western  Europe  over  the  “black  and  yellow 
races,”  and  take  no  notice  of  the  fact  of  a  guardianship  exercised 
over  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  of  such  races  by  men  of 
English  blood  and  descent?  Why  is  France  to  bo  invested  with 
a  primacy  over  all  Europe,  because  half-a-dozen  French  writers 
have  bragged  about  its  being  the  Tele  de  la  civilisation  Euro- 
pe'enne,  whilst  the  fact  that  England  actually  exercises  primacy 
over  an  empire  larger  and  better  governed  than  that  of  Home 
ever  was  is  to  be  declaimed  against  as  an  abuse  and  a  sin, 
because  it  does  not  square  with  Mr.  Congreve’s  system— -a 
system  which  claims  to  account  for  every  existing  fact,  whilst  it 
really  ignores  all  facts  except  those  for  which  it  professes  to 
account  ?  These,  and  hundreds  of  questions  like  them,  must 
suggest  themselves  to  every  reader  of  Mr.  Congi’eve’s  pamphlet : 
he  will  perhaps  consider  it  an  instance  of  the  pettiness  of  the 
English  intellect  that  they  should  be  put  to  him.  Something  larger 
and  more  general  would  suit  him  better.  We  will  therefore  make 
one  objection  to  his  whole  teaching,  which  he  must  admit  is  broad 
enough.  It  is  simply  that  his  doctrine  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  political  atheism.  The  secret  of  the  whole  of  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  despotism  in  general,  and  the  Homan  empire  and 
the  Pope  in  particular,  is,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world  and  of  individuals.  To  those 
who  really  believe  that  human  nature  was  divinely  constituted, 
and  that  human  affairs  are  divinely  governed,  such  projects 
as  Mr.  Congreve’s  are  simply  a  usurpation  by  man  of  the 
province  of  God.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  world  from  that 
point  of  view  can  help  seeing  that  men  are  so  made  as  to  be 
governed  by  passions  and  desires  which  prompt  them  to  act, 
and  by  laws  which  direct  their  actions  in  a  particular  manner ; 
and  though  we  may  often,  perhaps  always,  perceive  that 
general  purposes  are  subserved  by  particular  desires,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  nations  act,  and  were  meant  to  act,  with  a  view 
to  the  particular,  and  not  to  the  general,  purpose.  Men  eat 
because  they  are  hungry,  not  because  they  wish  to  sustain  their 
lives  ;  they  marry  because  they  like  it,  and  not  because  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society;  and  just 
in  the  same  way  nations  conquer  and  colonize,  political  parties  rise 
and  fall,  corporations  flourish  and  decay,  not  because  they  feel  that 
they  are  enacting  a  part  in  a  great  drama  which  requires  them  to  do 
so.  but  because  the  men  who  compose  them  are  patriotic  or  care¬ 
less,  wise  or  foolish,  steady  or  irresolute.  In  fact,  the  various 
actions  of  life  depend  upon  the  reason  which  Dr.  Watts  very 
justly  assigned  for  the  growling  and  fighting  of  bears  and  lions ; 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  surer  mark  of  hypocrisy  or  folly  than 
the  wish  to  be  wiser  than  God,  and  to  make  men  take  a  larger 
view  of  life  than  lie  designed  them  to  take.  “  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it.”  The  dif¬ 
ferent  talents  with  which  men  are  endowed,  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  innumerable  conditions, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
determine  the  history  of  the  world.  Men  can  no  more  say,  with 
effect,  “  Go  to  ;  let  us  make  a  better  kind  of  Pope,  and  worship 
him,”  than  they  could  say,  in  the  infancy  of  human  society,  “  Go 
to ;  let  us  make  bricks  and  build  a  tower  that  shall  reach  unto 
heaven.”  The  passions — honest  and  noble  passions,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve — of  a  single  nation  would  blow  Mr.  Congi’eve’s  schemes 
to  atoms  like  so  many  cobwebs.  Englishmen  will  never  be 
argued  out  of  Gibraltar,  except  by  the  ratio  ultima ;  and  who¬ 
ever  is  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  applying  that  argu¬ 
ment  will  hear — to  use  Mr.  Carlyle’s  language — “  an  ever¬ 
lasting  No,  to  which  belief  cannot  be  refused.”  If  the  French 
should  ever  be  foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  renew  the  scheme 
which  Louis  XIV.  and  Buonaparte  attempted  to  realize,  of  esta¬ 
blishing  French  supremacy  in  Europe,  they  would  find  that  a 
deeper  sea  of  blood  than  they  could  wade  through  lay  between 
them  and  their  object.  God  only  knows  what  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Europe  and  the  world  may  be ;  but  if  history  teaches  us  nothing 
else,  it  may  teach  us  this — that  mere  geographical  facts,  however 
dignified  by  such  names  as  “  the  natural  boundaries  of  nations,” 
have  little  to  do  with  the  ultimate  solution  of  great  political 
problems.  Spain  might  seem  better  fitted,  geographically  speaking, 
than  England,  to  colonize  a  new  world  ;  but  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  men  believed  in  God  and  not  in  systems,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  furnishing  some  arguments  which  led  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  was  perhaps  very  wrong,  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  to  destroy  the  Armada,  and  to  burn  Cadiz,  and  to 
take  the  galleons,  and  to  settle  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America ;  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  business  of  positive 
philosophy  is  to  reverence,  to  understand,  to  describe,  and  not 
to  denounce,  what  exists. 

The  most  revolting  part  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  pamphlet  lies  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  liis  own  country.  We  can  understand 
that  there  must  be  much  in  English  affairs  very  unpleasant  to  many 
foreigners  ;  but  it  is  matter  for  shame  and  disgust  that  an  English¬ 
man  should  be  found  to  endorse  every  shallow  calumny  which 
finds  its  natural  place  among  the  representatives  of  the  malignant 
discontent  of  a  defeated  party  in  France,  the  hatred  of  a  tyrannical 
church  in  Austria,  the  bigotry  of  the  slaves  of  Russia  in  Northern 
Germany,  or  the  deliberate  falsehood  of  Bussian  organs  in 


Belgium.  His  admissions  will  be  translated  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Congreve  will  find  a  punishment  almost 
adequate  to  his  deserts  in  the  praise  of  Le  Nord,  L’  Univers,  and 
the  Kreuz  Zeitung.  Happily,  his  slander  has  as  little  originality 
as  truth.  He  can  only  give  back  to  our  Continental  detractors 
their  own  ignorant  falsehoods  ;  but  he  gives  them  an  undoubted 
right  to  say  that  one  Englishman  has  been  found  weak  enough 
not  to  refute  them,  silly  enough  to  believe  them,  and  base  enough 
to  propagate  them — so  fai’,  at  least,  as  a  brain  too  shallow  for  any¬ 
thing  but  generalities,  and  a  style  which  hesitates  and  hobbles 
like  a  horse  with  the  stringlialt,  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  This 
is  how  an  Englishman  speaks  of  the  power  and  institutions  of 
England  : — 

T  must,  in  some  measure,  avoiding  so  far  as  may  be  any  pandering  to  our 
national  arrogance,  express  the  consciousness  which  I  share  with  all  around 
me  of  the  great  name  and  great  power  of  England.  If  her  officers  have 
justly  incurred  the  national  dislike  and  the  contempt  of  all  competent  foreign 
observers ;  if  her  rulers  are  no  less  the  just  object  of  the  national  distrust, 
and  of  the  ill-concealed  sneers  of  foreign  statesmen ;  if  her  policy  is  by  all 
foreign  nations  considered  as  Machiavellian,  and  by  a  large  and  increasing 
minority  at  home  stigmatized  as  at  once  weak,  pretentious,  and  unjust ;  if 
her  institutions  are  somewhat  overworn  ;  if  her  social  fabric  is  shaken  by  the 
extreme  separation  and  alienation  of  the  different  classes;  if  her  wide  empire 
bears  many  a  stain  on  its  origin,  and  some  few  also  on  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  wielded;  still,  when  the  process  of  subtraction  is  complete,  there  is 
left  legitimate  and  solid  ground  for  a  high  estimate  of  England’s  power. 
They  who  despise  her  officers  must  admire  the  patient  and  majestic  valour  of 
her  soldiers.  They  who  sneer  at  her  statesmen  feel  that  the  nation  those 
statesmen  represent  is  no  object  for  a  sneer.  The  foreign  nations  who  con¬ 
demn  our  policy  distinguish  between  its  authors  and  the  English  people. 
And  all  alike  arc  alive  to  the  fact,  that  behind  those  time-worn  institutions, 
behind  that  tottering  social  fabric,  ill  represented  and  but  partially  concealed 
by  an  effete  church  and  aristocracy,  there  stands  the  strong  English  nation, 
with  a  will  and  an  energy  which  in  the  hour  of  danger  would  shake  off  its 
actual  guides,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  council,  and,  under  new  and  more 
competent  guidance,  prove  itself  adequate  to  any  emergency.  This  strength 
of  will,  the  indomitable  energy,  the  real  union  of  all  her  parties  amid  much 
apparent  disunion,  her  wealth,  her  commercial  influence,  her  colonial  empire, 
her  command  of  India,  her  powerful  navy,  her  power  of  calling  into  existence 
under  any  disadvantages,  of  conveying  and  of  feeding  an  army — all  these 
combined  seem  to  make  her  formidable  both  for  defence  and  aggression. 

Mr.  Congreve  does  not  see  that  bis  reluctant  praise  makes  bis 
eager  censure  simply  ludicrous.  His  praise  is  extorted  by  facts — 
bis  blame  is  zealously  learnt  by  heart  from  foreign  calumniators. 
The  most  jaundiced  eye  cannot  help  seeing,  when  tbe  fact  is 
under  its  immediate  notice,  that  England  is  a  great  nation  ;  but 
on  tbe  army,  tbe  ebureb,  and  tbe  aristocracy,  Mr.  Congreve 
forms  bis  opinions,  not  from  observation,  but  from  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  and  be  accordingly  assigns  to  them  faults  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  tbe  national  greatness  wbicb  be  so  grudgingly 
admits.  If  tbe  English  cburcli  and  aristocracy  are  effete,  will 
Mr.  Congreve  mention  any  member  of  English  Society  which  is 
vigorous  ?  If  tbe  English  Parliament  is  worn  out,  will  be  men¬ 
tion  any  form  of  government  wbicb  is  on  a  level  with  the 
age?  France,  be  tells  us,  is  in  a  “more  advanced”  political 
condition  than  ourselves — France,  tbe  de  jure  primate  of  Europe. 
We  have  no  wish  to  use  language  wbicb  might  seem  disrespectful 
to  a  great  nation,  so  we  will  only  show  what  is  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve’s  view  of  tbe  particulars  in  wbicb  French  superiority 
consists.  England,  be  says,  is,  for  political  purposes,  a  mere 
aristocracy — an  aristocracy,  indeed,  “  wbicb  has  not  been  wanting 
in  ability”  for  tbe  securing  of  its  own  vile  and  selfish  objects. 
Parliamentary  government  is  “a  delusive  scheme;”  and  the 
result  of  tbe  whole  is,  that  “  tbe  tenure  of  power  by  tbe  aristcr* 
cracy,  as  at  present  constituted  and  animated,  is  equivalent  to 
tbe  adjournment  of  all  real  social  amelioration.”  France,  on  tbe 
other  band,  is  governed  by  a  rider  “republican  in  essen¬ 
tial  character,”  but  embarrassed  by  being  “  imperialist  in  out¬ 
ward  form.”  The  other  Governments  of  Western  Europe  “  repre¬ 
sent  tbe  principle  of  order,”  wlidst  Continental  reformers  “  repre¬ 
sent  tbe  prmciple  of  progress.”  We  English,  on  tbe  other 
band,  have  no  adequate  representatives  of  any  principle  at  all — 
we  are  “  thoroughly  illogical,”  quite  absurd — strong-willed,  no 
doubt,  energetic,  and  wealthy,  but  totally  h’reconcileable  with 
any  system  whatever,  and  quite  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Congreve’s  philosophy.  We  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Tbe 
English  nation  cannot  be  weighed,  and  measured,  and  ticketed 
and  classified,  by  a  narrow  understanding  and  a  cold  heart.  There 
is  a  sweet  simplicity  in  a  democracy  tempered  by  tyranny  wbicb 
is  very  charming,  but  quite  incompatible  with  our  vitiated 
tastes.  There  is  a  logic  largely  exemplified  by  Mr.  Congreve 
to  wbicb  we  cannot  subscribe,  though  it  is  conclusive  and  all- 
embracing  ;  for  its  premises  are  never  true,  and  its  conclusions 
are  always  false.  But  our  qualifications  are  not  merely  negative. 
We,  too,  have  a  positive  philosophy ;  and  its  fundamental 
maxim  is,  that  it  is  wise  for  men  and  nations  to  mind  their  own 
business,  to  do  their  own  duty,  and  to  leave  tbe  results  to  God. 
By  adhering  to  this  ignoble  and  selfish  superstition  we  have  attained 
some  results  wbicb  may  not  be  unworthy  of  tbe  attention  even 
of  a  positive  philosopher.  Children  are  born  to-day  who  will 
live  to  bear  the  English  language  spoken  over  half  tbe  world 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  descended  from  Engbsb  blood, 
and  their  remote  posterity  will  not  see  the  day  when  tbe  terri¬ 
tories  so  peopled  will  be  overcrowded.  In  India — which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Congreve,  warps  all  our  views  about  the  East — we 
govern  a  population  larger  than  that  of  Europe,  as  it  never  was 
governed  before,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  civilize  and  to 
Christianize  what  we  have  conquered.  When  we  look  at  home, 
we  see  only  one  European  country  in  wbicb  freedom  of  speech 
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and  writing  exists  at  all,  or  in  wliicli  government  is  not  carried 
on  by  mere  brute  force.  The  oldest  man  living  there  has  never 
heard  a  cannon  fired  in  anger  within  its  bounds.  It  has  discussed, 
prepared,  and  actually  carried  into  operation  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  reforms  which  have  succeeded  in  no  other  European 
country,  though  they  have  been  attempted  in  almost  all,  and  have 
been  extinguished  in  almost  all,  amidst  bloodshed  and  treachery 
and  heartburnings  unutterable.  It  is  a  little  singular,  no  doubt, 
that  such  a  nation  should  be  the  most  backward,  the  most  illo¬ 
gical  nation  in  Exii’ope,  that  its  institutions  should  be  overworn, 
its  governing  classes  effete,  and  its  theory  of  government  “  a  delu¬ 
sive  scheme  but  notwithstanding  this  and  much  more,  we  arc 
of  opinion  that  we  do  better  service  to  Europe  and  to  mankind 
in  following  the  natural  impulses  which  ought  to  prompt  every 
Englishman  to  maintain  the  rights  and  extend  the  power  of 
that 

“Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  iookiug  clown, 

Who  God-like  grasps  the  triple  forks 
And  king-like  wears  the  crown — ” 

than  in  repudiating  and  denouncing  the  policy  of  our  country  in 
order  to  forward  the  possible  interests  of  a  body  of  which  the 
future  existence  is  a  remote  contingency — the  present  a  baseless 
dream. 


ROMAN  LAW  AND  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

r|''HE  history  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  England  has 
JL  been  rather  remarkable.  Under  the  Plantagenets,  in  spite 
of  a  constant  jealousy  entertained  by  the  English  judges  for 
what  they  considered  an  alien  system,  large  portions  of  it 
were  incorporated  iuto  the  English  common  law,  by  modes 
which  we  can  scarcely  understand,  but  to  an  extent  very 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  long  prevalent  that  the  Roman 
law  never  made  its  way  into  this  country.  After  the  stir 
of  the  Reformation  had  begun,  Henry  VIII.,  or  those  who 
advised  him,  thought  that  new  studies  deserved  encouragement ; 
and  the  civil  law  was  one  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  selected 
as  requiring  the  aid  of  an  endowed  professorship.  Each  of  the 
Universities  has  a  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  It  is  the  only 
law  by  a  knowledge  of  which  a  University  degree  is  gained ;  and 
strangers  whom  the  Universities  wish  to  honour  are  made 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law.  But  it  has  never  attracted  any  real  atten¬ 
tion,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  although  its  study  has,  at 
the  latter  University,  always  had  a  flickering  vitality,  while  in 
the  former  it  has  sunk  into  entire  decay.  Lord  Mansfield  took 
advantage  of  a  deficiency  in  one  portion  of  English  jurisprudence 
to  introduce  a  fragment  of  the  Roman  law  almost  unaltered  ;  but 
in  general  the  form  of  modern  English  law  has  been  too  com¬ 
plete  within  its  own  limits,  and  too  wholly  dissimilar,  to  admit 
of  the  intrusion  of  principles  or  illustrations  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  require  in  their  practi¬ 
tioners  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  as  a  basis  of  professional 
fitness ;  but  the  degree  of  necessary  attainment  is  not  very 
high,  and  the  practitioners  themselves  are  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bar,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  spreading  through  the 
profession  at  large  the  notions  they  may  imbibe  from  the  Corpus 
Juris.  The  study  of  the  civil  law  has  thus,  from  different  causes, 
been  excluded  from  the  special  and  technical  education  of  the 
lawyer ;  and  even  down  to  the  present  day  the  position  it  has 
held  at  the  Universities  has  tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to 
promote  its  introduction  as  a  leading  part  of  general  and  un- 
technical  education.  The  degrees  granted  in  it  seem  a  farce ; 
and  the  Courts  that  recognise  it  are  believed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
extinction.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
about  a  branch  of  learning  as  obsolete  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Schoolmen,  and  as  uninfiuential  in  modern  England  as  the  Papal 
Decretals  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  by  ascer¬ 
taining  the  relation  of  Roman  to  English  law,  as  by  ascertaining 
the  place  which  Roman  law  holds  in  the  history  of  civilized 
society.  If  we  go,  one  by  one,  through  all  the  great  departments 
of  thought  into  which  the  Roman  law  enters,  where  it  has  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  more  or  less  direct,  and  for  an  apprehension  of 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable,  we  soon  come  to  a 
result  which  carries  us  far  beyond  questions  of  University 
degrees  and  minor  English  courts.  The  only  unprofessional 
value  which  has  as  yet  been  attached  in  England  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  is  that  of  a  means  by  which  obscure  passages 
in  the  classics  may  be  elucidated.  But  its  antiquarian  import¬ 
ance  is  one  of  its  very  smallest  claims  to  the  notice  of  educated 
Englishmen.  It  reveals  to  us  the  civil  side  of  Roman  imperial 
government — it  is  the  only  existing  monument  by  which  we 
can  appreciate  the  mode,  the  spirit,  and  the  arts  of  the  system 
by  which  provinces  of  every  climate  and  race  were  bound 
together.  It  shows,  as  nothing  else  shows,  the  working  of  the 
Roman  practical  intellect.  It  is  that  product  of  the  Roman 
mind  which  is  most  native,  and  which  was  elaborated  by 
men  of  the  greatest  and  most  characteristic  national  genius. 
It  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  men  who  possessed  the  greatest 
external  influence  over  their  fellows  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  hen  we  come  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian 
Emperors,  we  are  supplied  by  the  Roman  law,  as  we  are 
by  scarcely  anything  else,  with  non-theological  materials  for 
estimating  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  State,  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Pagan  intellect,  of  the  men  who  came  into  power  through 


popular  religious  sympathy,  and  of  those  who  had  elaborated  a 
great  system  of  human  government.  After  the  history,  oi 
imperial  Rome  is  over,  and  that  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  begins, 
a  knowledge  of  Roman  law  becomes  absolutely  essential.  The 
claims  of  the  Popes  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperors  are 
unintelligible,  unless  their  origin  in  the  Roman  law  is  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  student ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
might  almost  as  well  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  as  of 
the  Corpus  Juris.  The  points  in  which  the  civil  history  of  the 
great  countries  of  Continental  Europe  was  affected  by  the  Roman 
law  are  too  many  to  be  even  alluded  to.  The  increased  study  of 
it  cannot,  for  instance,  be  dissociated  from  that  suppression  of 
the  free  communes  of  France  which  Europe  has  to  this  hour 
daily  reason  to  deplore.  All  modem  international  law  is  based 
on  the  civil  law.  The  civil  law  has,  in  this  century,  been  found 
to  afford  practical  guidance  to  countries  so  different  as  France, 
Sicily,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  In  short,  at  whatever 
point  we  enter  on  that  continuous  stream  of  history  which 
flows  from  Csesar  to  Napoleon,  we  are  like  men  sailing  with 
torn  sails,  or  rowing  with  broken  oars,  unless  we  bring  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  to  assist  us  in  our  investi¬ 
gations.  • 

To  the  moral  philosopher,  again,  and  the  psychologist,  Roman 
law  offers  a  field  only  second  in  importance  and  interest  to 
that  which  it  offers  to  the  historian.  It  is  the  great  effort 
of  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  If,  in  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  we  see  what  questions  in  morals  the  human  mind  can,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  Christianity,  start,  and  weave  into  a  philosophical 
system,  we  see  in  the  Roman  law  how  far  the  natural  man  can 
cany  morals  into  the  conduct  of  the  most  complicated  human 
affairs.  As  a  mere  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  such  terms  as  nature,  obligation,  duty,  or  equity — 
formed  by  the  Roman  jurists — deserve  much  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received  in  England.  The  method  of  the 
jurists,  the  process  of  their  deduction,  the  kind  of  truth  at  which 
they  arrive,  furnish  very  important  facts  to  a  psychological  inves¬ 
tigation  of  man’s  moral  nature.  And,  whenever  an  attempt  is 
made  to  collect  the  materials  which  the  general  history  of  law 
would  furnish  to  the  psychologist,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  order 
legal  notions  present  themselves,  and  the  character  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  developed,  Roman  law  will  supply 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  inquiry.  English  law,  having  had  a 
generally  independent  existence,  affords,  in  some  points  of  its 
history,  a  striking  parallel,  and  in  others  a  striking  contrast  to 
Roman  law  ;  and  having  thus  a  standard  of  comparison  familiar 
to  him,  an  Englishman  would  perhaps  enter  on  such  a  subject 
with  advantages  greater  than  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  Continental 
jurist. 

When  we  have  realized  to  ourselves  what  the  study  of 
Roman  law  has  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  modern 
history  and  the  investigation  of  moral  philosophy,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  answer  what  is  the  place  which  it  holds  in 
legal  education.  For,  in  all  the  benefits  which  an  acquaintance 
with  moral  philosophy  over  history  can  confer  on  a  lawyer, 
Roman  law  has  a  necessary  part.  But  it  has  also  a  special  value 
for  a  lawyer  which  it  cannot  have  for  a  layman ;  and  what  was 
really  wanted  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
was,  that  its  claims,  both  general  and  special,  on  the  attention 
of  the  law-student,  should  be  examined  and  stated,  once  for  all, 
in  an  adequate  and  intelligible  manner.  This  has  lately  been  done 
in  an  admirable  essay  contributed  by  Mr.  Maine  to  the  recent 
volume  of  Cambridge  Essays,  of  which  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  towards  a  right  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  subject  which  can  be  found  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  essay  is  too  rich  in  matter,  and  too  original  in  thought, 
to  admit  of  anything  like  justice  being  done  to  it  by  a  hasty 
summary  of  its  contents ;  and  we  will  therefore  merely  say  that 
Mr.  Maine  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  English  lawyer 
may  be  attracted  to  the  Roman  law  by  the  “  promise  which  it 
holds  out  of  helping  to  enrich  our  language  with  a  new  store 
of  legal  and  legislative  expressions  ;  of  contributing  to  clear  up 
the  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
all  jurisprudence;  of  throwing  light,  by  the  illustrative  parallels 
which  it  affords,  on  many  of  the  principles  peculiar  to  English 
law;  and,  lastly,  of  enabling  us,  by  the  observation  of  its  own 
progress,  to  learn  something  of  the  course  of  development  which 
every  body  of  legal  rules  nmst  follow.” 

Mr.  Maine  dwells  with  great  force  on  two  parts  of  his  subject — 
the  separation  of  English  from  Continental  diplomatists  by  our 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  assistance  which  an 
acquaintance  with  the  accurate  and  philosophical  terms  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  will  give  in  the  codification  of  English  law.  We 
wish  that  pei-sons  who  use  vague  and  unmeaning  language  about 
the  dangers  of  codification  woxxld  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Maine  shows  that,  if  codifica¬ 
tion  xneans  the  reduction  of  xxnwritten  into  written  law,  the 
English  law  is  ali-eady  codified ;  but  if  it  means  the  redxxction  of 
badly -written  law  into  well-written  law,  then,  to  speak  of  its  being 
dangerous  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  better  that  law  should 
be  ill  than  it  should  be  well  expressed.  It  would  carry  us  too 
far  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  examine  the  exact  method  by  which, 
as  Mr.  Maine  shows  at  length,  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law 
might  be  made  to  impi’ove  the  expression  of  English  law.  For 
this,  and  for  many  other  topics  of  kindred  and  equal  interest,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Essay  itself. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


XI. 

"IT7E  -wish  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  managers  of  the 
*  *  Architectural  Exhibition  had  been  more  successful  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  together  again  the  elements  of  the  Lille  com¬ 
petition  ;  but,  out  of  that  large  assemblage,  it  comprises  specimens 
of  seven  only  of  the  rival  designs,  and  all  these  British— the  one 
by  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges,  which  carried  oft'  the  first  prize, 
being  absent.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  treat  the  elegant 
extracts  of  Suffolk-street  as  in  any  way  a  compendium  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  contest,  although  they  unquestionably  possess 
an  interest  of  their  own.  Of  course  Sir.  Street’s  series — most 
perversely,  as  we  have  said,  ranged  below  the  sight  line — overtops 
all  the  others  in  interest  and  in  beauty.  We  learn  from  the 
Report  of  the  Judges  at  Lille,  that  the  contest  between  t  hese  and 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges  was  close ;  and,  from 
our  recollection  of  the  latter,  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  before  it  left  England,  we  can  well  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  The  first  prizemen  showed  wonderful  power  of  throwing 
themselves  back  into  the  prescribed  age  of  the  monument,  de¬ 
signing — with,  we  believe,  no  little  sacrifice  of  their  own  sense  of 
the  beautiful — exactly  as  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century 
would  have  designed.  Mr.  Street,  continuing  to  be  a  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  gives  an  edition,  viewed  through  his  own 
peculiarly  picturesque  eye,  and  with  a  special  view  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  material,  of  that  thirteenth  century.  In  recognising 
fully,  and  working  out  experimentally,  the  requisition  contained 
in  the  programme,  that  brick  should  be  used,  he  is  clearly  supe- 
rior  to  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges,  whose  church  is  deficient  in 
the  differentia  of  that  material.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt 
with  a  wider  range  of  monographic  lore.  In  short,  it  was  a  conflict 
in  which  not  only  the  most  righteous,  but  the  most  capable,  judges 
might  have  allowably  verged  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Street’s 
solid  spires,  heavily  weighted  with  lights,  are  an  able  and  original 
conception,  while  in  his  tracery  and  foliations  we  perceive  (the 
purity  of  the  French  style  not  being  lost)  signs  of  feeling  to 
which  his  Italian  tour  must  have  given  birth.  Mr.  Street  ought 
to  have  given  us  also  the  elevation  of  his  west  end — a  most  im¬ 
portant  element,  we  need  not  observe,  in  the  composition  of  any 
cathedrals.  In  the  absence  of  this  drawing,  we  can  only  judge 
of  the  effect  of  his  steeples  from  his  perspective,  which  is 
taken  from  a  point  eastward  of  the  church.  Next  to  Mr. 
Street’s  designs,  those  by  Mr.  Brodrick  (336  to  340)  will  attract 
most  attention,  particularly  as  their  accomplished  author  has 
hitherto  won  his  laurels  in  the  domain  of  classical  architecture, 
through  his  well-known  Town-hall  at  Leeds.  It  is  no  little  credit 
to  him  to  say  that  no  trace  of  this  can  be  found  in  his  cathedral. 
As  a  bid  for  the  practical  result  of  the  competition — that  of  having 
to  build  the  church — Mr.  Brodrick’s  designs  never  came  seriously 
into  question.  Beautiful  as  they  are,  they  transgress  nearly  all 
the  regulations  laid  down  at  Lille.  They  are  not  of  the  prescribed 
date — they  would  have  immeasurably  transcended  the  stipulated 
cost  of  120.CCO L- — and  they  are  unaccompanied  with  those  designs 
of  accessories,  on  the  ensemble  of  which  the  prizes  were,  with  those 
of  the  building  itself,  to  be  given.  But,  as  the  conception  of  a 
higl  ily  elaborate  middle-pointed  cathedral,  drawing  its  inspira¬ 
tions  from  Germany,  this  scries  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and 
we  are  very  glad  that  the  judges  testified  their  sense  of  its  merit 
by  giving  its  author  the  honorary  reward  of  a  medal,  while  point¬ 
ing  out  how  he  had  excluded  himself  from  any  hope  of  a  more 
solid  testimonial.  The  main  feature  is  a  single  spire  at  the  west 
end,  lofty,  and  enriched  by  two  bands  of  acutely-pointed  niches. 
We  need  not  pause  to  notice  how  completely  the  artist  identifies 
himself  with  the  architecture  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
in  attributing  the  single  Western  spire  to  a  church  of  first-class 
dimensions.  The  arrangement  of  tire  open  arcade,  by  which  Mr. 
Brodrick  ekes  out  the  substructure  into  a  mass  adequate  for  so 
important  a  capping,  is  very  artistic;  while  the  ground  plan  in¬ 
dicates  a  well-knit  building,  compensating  in  breadth  for  the  some¬ 
what  vast  vestibule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  steeple  demand. 

A  more  complete  contrast  between  Mr.  Brodrick’s  cathedral 
and  the  one  which  we  shall  next  mention  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  sec  how  differently  different 
minds  can  work  out  the  same  problem.  The  former  architect 
has  given  us  a  conception  unpractically  rich  and  graceful.  The 
church  which  Messrs.  Lee  and  Jones  tender  (324  to  329)  is 
thoroughly  possible — distinctly, we  should  say, within  the  requisite 
estimate — and  pnost  conscientiously  attentive  (as  better  com¬ 
petitors  ar«  not)  to  the  required  condition  of  brick  being  used; 
but  is  hard,  austere,  and  cold  to  the  last  extent.  The  west  end 
is  a  soit  of  skeleton  reproduction  of  the  glorious  triple  portal  of 
Peterborough  ;  while  in  the  spires  and  general  treatment  we  have 
an  imitation — not  improved  in  the  process — of  All  Saints,  Mar- 
garet-street.  The  fittings  given  are  so  poor  that  they  might  as 
well  have  been  suppressed  altogether.  Still,  if  this  design  is,  as 
we  suppose  from  internal  evidence,  the  first-fruits  of  very  young 
men.  we  can  praise  even  its  repulsiveness,  which  manifests  an 
honest  desire  to  keep  within  bounds  and  fulfil  given  prescriptions. 
A  wider  range  of  study  on  their  part,  and  an  imagination  more 
cultivated,  may  hereafter  result  in  works  of  real  merit.  Mr.  J. 
Robinson’s  conception  (330  to  332)  was  rewarded  at  Lille  by  an 
honourable  mention,  accorded,  we  conclude,  to  the  attention 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  grammar  of  the  peculiar  French 
style  which,  was  required.  The  chief  characteristic  of  his  plan 


is  the  imitation  of  the  semicircular  transepts  which  Noyon  and 
one  or  two  other  early  French  churches  inherited  from  Roman¬ 
esque  days.  There  is  no  special  recognition  of  brick  on  Mr. 
Robinson’s  part.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kelly  gives  us  only  the  west  end, 
the  high  altar  of  his  design  (334,  335),  with  the  intimation  that 
“  an  honourable  mention  was  awarded”  to  it.  Non-,  as  it  happens 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Kelly  nowhere  occurs  among  the 
honourable  mentions,  we  are  a  little  staggered  at  this  statement. 
The  work  has  the  one  merit  of  being  coloured  red,  which  pre¬ 
supposes  brick  ;  the  square  central  tower  growing  into  an  octagon 
which  supports  a  spire,  is  very  awkward.  The  two  remaining 
exhibitors  cannot  be  discussed  without  pointing  out  another 
similar  difficulty.  Nos.  352,  353,  and  354  give  the  interior  and  two 
alternative  exteriors  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thrupp’s  design,  while 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Pullan  exhibit  five  of  their  drawings  (355  to 
359.)  To  the  notice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  third  of  Mr.  Thrupps’ 
designs  is  appended,  “  This  design  gained  the  silver  medal.” 
We  trust  that  the  attribution  to  him  of  this  honour  is  a  printer’s 
blunder,  for  Messrs.  Evans  and  Pullan’s  conception  (which  im¬ 
mediately  follows)  did  win  one  of  the  silver  medals — especially  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Pullan,  whose  work  we  therefore  assume  the 
design  to  be) — while  Mr.  Thrupp  was  not  even  honourably 
mentioned.  We  could  hope  that  a  similar  misplacement  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Robinson  is  also  the  clue  to  the  error 
there,  but  the  making  up  of  the  catalogue  would  involve  a  more 
complicated  instance  of  misprint  or  miswriting  in  the  latter  case. 
We  shall  have  hereafter  to  point  out  an  unquestioned  instance  of 
carelessness  in  the  compilation  of  the  brochure.  Anyhow,  the 
matter,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  demands  explanation.  Viewed 
by  itself,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  we  rate  Mr. 
Thrupp’s  cathedral  at  a  higher  value  than  that  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
although  we  can  quite  see  why  the  purist  taste  of  the  judges 
appreciated  the  stern  early  French  of  the  latter  better  than  the 
somewhat  more  florid  middle-pointed  of  Mr.  Thrupp.  His  chief 
fault  is,  indeed,  the  failure  properly  to  amalgamate  the  two 
styles.  His  tracery  and  general  external  contour  rec-al  the 
latter  system,  while  inside,  his  banded  pillars,  and  the  more 
than  lancet  acuteness  of  his  arches — borrowed,  and  somewhat 
exaggerated,  from  churches  such  as  Beverley — recal  one  of 
the  less  desirable  characteristics  of  English  First-pointed.  The 
squeezed  appearance  of  his  lantern  arches  is  specially  ungainly. 
Again,  in  one  of  his  alternative  exteriors,  the  central  tower — in 
the  other,  modestly  capped  by  a  high  pyramidal  roof — is  drawn  as 
carrying  a  square  depressed  edition  of  the  crown-imperial,  which 
appears  in  the  late  Northern-pointed  of  Newcastle  and  Scotland. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  peculiarities,  which  would  of  course 
be  nearly  unintelligible  to  foreign  judges,  lost  him  the  position 
which  we  think  he  fully  deserved.  The  critics  of  the  Jicclcsi- 
ologist,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  him  a  lower  first-class. 

Mr.  Pullan’s  church,  which  won  a  first  class  from  the  latter 
journal,  as  well  as  a  medal  at  Lille,  is  a  most  creditable  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  no  peculiar  feature  about  it  to  select  for 
special  criticism  or  praise,  but  it  is  altogether  the  sustained  con¬ 
ception  of  a  dignified  and  rich  (but  not  too  ornate)  church  of  a 
style  intermediate  between  First  and  Middle-pointed,  betraying 
its  English  origin  in  its  lofty  central  tower  and  spire.  We  have 
a  right  to  complain  that  Messrs.  Holden,  of  Manchester,  who 
won  a  silver  medal,  Mr.  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  who  received  a 
special  honourable  mention,  and  Mr.  Pedley,  of  Birmingham, 
who  was  mentioned,  have  all  withheld  their  designs  from  the 
Exhibition. 

The  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  arranged  this  portion 
of  the  exhibition,  is  a  humorist,  for  he  has  utilized  a  little  blank 
angle  between  Mr.  Street’s  and  Mr.  Brodrick’s  cathedral,  by 
matching  them  with  an  anonymous  church,  “  suitable  for  the 
times”  (341,  342) — a  queer  plan,  carried  out  in  queer  Perpen¬ 
dicular.  What  times  it  can  be  meant  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  any  which  this  building 
would  fit.  A  perspective  of  a  large  cathedral-like  church,  in 
English  Middle-pointed,  by  Mr.  Stokes  (361),  which  is  hung  as 
if  ranging  with  the  Lille  competition,  is  the  respectable  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  student. 

Mr.  Scott,  as  we  have  said  before,  appears  four  times.  No.  15S 
is  the  design  for  the  monument  which  he  proposes  to  erect  be¬ 
hind  the  reredos  of  Ely  Cathedral,  over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Mill.  It 
comprises  a  recumbent  eiligv  upon  a  low  tomb,  surmounted  by 
a  rich  metal  herse.  132  a  and  245  comprise  the  designs  for  the 
proposed  internal  decoration  and  refitting  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill — an  Italian  church,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Wren’s,  with 
a  Gothic  tower  of  noble  proportions,  also  by  him — and  for  a  porch, 
in  the  course  of  erection  to  that  tower,  extending  to  Cornhill, 
and  for  which  a  house  has  been  meritoriously  sacrificed.  In 
these  works  Mr.  Scott  states  himself  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  Mason.  The  interior  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  how 
much  well-directed  taste  may  make  of  even  an  apparently  im¬ 
practicable  block.  Italianizing  tracery,  aud  colour  soberly,  but 
equitably  distributed,  transform  what  used  to  be  a  dingy  interior 
into  a  solemn  place  of  worship  with  a  somewhat  basilican  aspect. 
The  porch  is  an  undoubtedly  clever  production  ;  but  we  should 
have  preferred  that  its  mol  f  had  been  Flamboyant,  rather  than  the 
early  French  pointed.  We  conclude  the  latter  was  chosen  from 
its  horizontality ;  but  it  does  not  piece  well  with  Wren  s 
version  of  late-pointed  behind  it.  Mr.  Scott’s  fourth  drawing 
is  a  steeple  for  Anstey  Church,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Bri¬ 
gadier  Adams. 
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Besides  liis  Lille  designs,  Mr.  Street  exhibits  some 
beautiful  sketches  of  his  restoration  of  Tylehurst  Church, 
Berks  (256),  which  the  catalogue,  through  some  strange 
blunder,  attributes  to  Mr.  Parker  Drew.  We  are  likewise 
treated,  in  the  “Department  for  Materials”  (50),  to  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  actual  monument  which  Mr.  Earp  is  in 
progress  of  carving,  after  Mr.  Street’s  designs,  for  Archdeacon 
Hodson,  and  which  is  destined  for  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Mr. 
Street  has  grappled  successfully  with  the  difficulty  of  a  monu¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  a  grave,  and  which  is  recessed  in  a  mural 
arcade.  The  sculpture  introduced  is  rich,  and  the  marble  mosaic 
graceful.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  appears  in  a  Gothic  mortuary 
chapel  (82) — a  small  building  of  an  early  style,  which  is 
being  erected  from  his  designs  in  Portugal.  We  cannot 
quit  the  subject  of  churches  without  alluding  to  a  design 
of  unexampled  badness,  which,  as  the  catalogue  tells  us, 
is  now  being  erected  at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Nicliolls  (155).  Two  towers  with 
spires,  whose  contour  seems  inspired  by  the  name  of  their 
locale,  and  a  sprawling  body  behind  them,  complete  a  whole 
which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  an  architect  twenty  years 
ago.  In  contrast  to  this  achievement,  the  Dissenters  are 
emulous  of  the  Middle-pointed  style  in  their  places  of  worship, 
of  which  the  Exhibition  contains  numerous  specimens — none  of 
them,  however,  claiming  notice.  The  cemetery  chapels  which 
are  given  are  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  those  of  the  last  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  only  in  one  instance  an  exhibitor  states,  as  if  apolo¬ 
getically,  that  he  was  compelled  to  couple  his  chapels. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Societ}',  a  paper  was  read  On  the 
.  Existence  of  Silver  in  Sea-Water,  by  Mr.  F.  Field,  com¬ 
municated  by  Professor  Faraday,  F.E.S. 

The  existence  of  silver  in  sea-water  was  first  made  known  by 
MM.  Malaguti,  Duroeher,  and  Sarzeana.  The  authors  suspected 
the  existence  of  the  metal  from  the  extensive  diff  usion  of  silver 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  conversion  of  its  sulphide  into  chlo¬ 
ride  by  the  prolonged  action  of  soluble  bodies  containing  chlorine, 
and  the  solubility  of  chlorate  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  method  pursued  was  by  passingsulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  also  by  fusing  the  salts  obtained 
by  evaporation  with  litharge. 

As  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium  is 
instantly  decomposed  by  metallic  copper,  chloride  of  copper  being 
formed,  and  silver  precipitated,  it  appeared  to  the  author  highly 
probable  that  the  copper  and  yellow  metal  used  in  sheathing  the 
hulls  of  vessels  must  after  long  exposure  to  sea-water  contain 
more  silver  than  they  did  before  they  were  exposed  to  its  action, 
by  decomposing  chloride  of  silver  in  their  passage  through  the 
sea,  and  depositing  the  metal  on  their  surfaces. 

A  large  vessel  being  under  repair,  which  had  been  cruising  for 
seven  years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  author  procured  a  few 
ounces  of  her  copper  sheathing,  which  was  so  decomposed  and 
brittle  that  it  could  easily  be  broken  between  the  fingers.  Five 
thousand  grains  were  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  diluted.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  then 
added,  and  the  precipitate  was  allowed  to  subside  for  three  days. 
A  large  quantity  of  white,  insoluble  matter  had  collected  by  that 
time  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  was  filtered  off,  dried,  and 
fused  with  100  grains  of  pure  litharge  and  suitable  proportions 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  aud  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ashes  of  the 
filter  being  also  added.  The  result  was  2'oi  grs.  of  silver,  or 
1  lb.,  x  oz.,  2  dwts.,  15  grs.  Troy  per  ton.  This  very  large  quantity 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  original  metal,  as 
the  value  of  the  silver  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
been  well  worth  the  expense  of  extraction. 

I11  another  case,  the  author  tried  experiments  on  two  portions 
of  the  same  kind  of  metal — one  which  had  not  been  immersed  in 
sea-water  at  all,  the  other  which  had  formed  part  of  a  ship’s 
sheathing  while  she  was  in  the  Pacific  for  three  years.  The 
results  were  very  striking.  The  metal  unexposed  to  sca-water 
gave  o'5i  grs.,  or  19  dwt.  14  grs.  per  ton,  and  that  taken 
from  the  ship’s  hull  yielded  400  grs. — equal  to  7  oz.  13  dwt. 
and  1  gr.  per  ton  ;  that  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sea 
having  thus  nearly  eight  times  as  much  silver  as  the  original 
sample.  Many  other  specimens  were  examined  from  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  and  of  pieces  which  are  always  kept  on  board  in  case  of 
need,  and  it  was  invariably  found  that  the  former  contained  more 
silver  than  the  latter.  For  instance,  a  piece  from  the  hull  of  the 
Benjamin  gave  5  oz.  16  dwt.  18  grs.  per  ton  ;  while  that  stored  in 
the  cabin  yielded  4  oz.  6  dwt.  12  grs.  200  grs.  from  a  piece  from 
the  hull  of  the  Parc/a  gave  o'~2  grs.,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  metal 
o'5o ;  while  from  the  Grasmere,  only  coppered  a  few  months, 
Cio  grs.  from  the  hull  gave  C75,  aud  from  the  cabin  0^72 — a 
very  slight  difference  indeed  ;  thus  showing  the  remarkable  silver- 
yielding  action  of  the  salt  water. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  further  results  connected  with  these  in¬ 
teresting  experiments,  the  author  has  granulated  some  very  pure 
copper,  reserving  some  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  he  has 
suspended  the  remainder  (about  10  oz.)  in  a  wooden  boXj  per¬ 
forated  on  all  sides,  a  few  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  a  few  months  he  purposes  testing  these  metals,  and 
will  communicate  the  results  to  the  Eoyal  Society. 


REVIEWS. 


MARMOYT’S  MEMOIRS.* 


NAPOLEON’S  generals  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to  write 
memoirs  unfavourable  to  themselves,  and  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  volumes  which  the  Due  de  Eaguse  has  left  behind 
him  any  picture  of  Marshal  Marmont,  except  that  of  an  honest, 
laborious  man,  wise  in  polity,  and  able  in  command.  Nor,  again, 
could  we  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  them  much  that  is,  strictly 
speaking,  new.  The  literary  merit  is,  however,  far  greater  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  man  occupied  so  long  in  the 
business  of  arms.  The  narrative  is  written  with  great  clearness 
and  great  judgment ;  and  the  composition  of  the  w  hole  work, 
the  arrangement  and  proportion  of  the  parts  is  very  skilful. 
The  memoirs  extend  from  1792  to  1832,  and  are  to  be  com¬ 
prised  in  eight  volumes — four  of  which  are  now  published,  carry¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  the  end  of  1812,  when  Marmont  joined 
Napoleon  at  Paris,  after  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow. 
During  the  Eussian  campaign,  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Portugal ;  but  as  the  Peninsular  War  was  still  going 
on  at  the  end  of  1812,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
notice  his  account  during  the  Portuguese  campaign,  when 
the  concluding  volumes  of  the  memoirs  are  published.  In 
the  first  three  volumes,  Marmont  adds  little  to  what  is 
familiarly  known  of  the  history  of  Napoleon  from  the 
siege  of  Toulon  to  the  battle  of  Wagram ;  but  there  is  one 
portion  of  the  work  that  is  both  new  and  interesting — that, 
namely,  which  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  governed 
the  Illyrian  provinces.  These  provinces  were  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  Marmont  administered  them  until  the 
end  of  1810.  His  narrative,  and  the  letters  appended  to  illus¬ 
trate  it,  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  kind  of  government  which 
Napoleon’s  generals  were  taught  by  their  master  to  set  up.  We 
will  take  two  or  three  points  which  seem  characteristic  of  the 
system  and  of  the  men  who  worked  it;  and  considering  the 
nature  of  the  material  he  had  to  deal  with,  Marmont’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  sufficiently  successful  to  afford  a  fair  specimen  of 
French  administration.  So  successful,  indeed,  was  it  considered 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  provinces  originally  and 
ultimately  belonged,  that  he  honestly  confessed  that  it  would 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  his  subjects  if  the  interval  of  Mar¬ 
mont’s  rule  had  lasted  a  little  longer. 

Directly  he  was  established  in  office,  and  peace  gave  him  leisure 
to  think  of  civil  undertakings,  Marmont  set  to  work  to  make 
roads,  and  especially  one  great  trunk  communication  cutting 
Dalmatia  longitudinally  from  Knin  to  Eagusa.  He  could  not 
afford  to  employ  his  soldiers  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  make  the  provincials  work.  He  points  out  how 
groat  a  kindness  this  was  to  them,  because,  while  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  they  had  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
enough  to  eat,  and  also  because  by  the  time  the  road  was  made 
they  had  acquired  habits  of  industry.  A  list  was  made  out  of 
all  the  males  in  the  province  capable  of  manual  labour — the  rich, 
however,  being  permitted  to  furnish  substitutes — and  the  total 
strength  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  labourers.  These  were 
divided  into  two  bands,  of  which  the  one  replaced  the  other  every 
fortnight.  A  certain  portion  of  the  road  was  assigned  to  the 
workmen  for  the  time  being.  If  they  neglected  to  finish  it  in  the 
prescribed  time,  they  were  forced  to  stay  beyond  the  fortnight — 
if  they  completed  it  before  their  time  was  expired,  they  were 
allowed  to  depart,  and  to  take  with  them  what  remained  of  the 
bread  supplied  to  them  for  a  fortnight’s  consumption.  Gene¬ 
rally,  they  finished  before  the  fortnight  was  passed,  and  then, 
says  Marmont,  “les  trois  jours  de  temps  ainsi  conquis  leur 
faisaient  un  plaisir  extreme,  impossible  a  exprimer.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  pleasure  was  a  great,  it  was  a  simple  one  ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  contentment  of  the  human  heart,  that  men 
who  are  compelled  to  dig  in  the  mud  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign 
conqueror  should  be  affected  with  inexpressible  delight  at  working 
only  twelve  clays  in  the  month. 

Marmont  suggests,  what  is  probably  the  truth,  that  this  must 
have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Homans  executed  their  great 
roads  iu  the  provinces.  This  reference  to  classical  antiquity, 
and  the  wish  to  imitate  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world,  are  as 
characteristic  of  the  General  of  the  French  Empire  as  the 
energy  which  he  displayed.  What  distinguishes  such  a  go¬ 
vernment  as  that  of  Napoleon  from  governments  like  that  of 
Austria  is  the  rapidity  with  which  everything  is  done — the  de¬ 
finiteness  with  which  certain  ends  conducive  to  material  prosperity 
are  seized  on,  and  the  resolution  with  which  they  are  worked  out. 
Marmont  could  not  endure  the  stagnation  of  life  which  is  pro¬ 
tracted  from  century  to  century  under  a  paternal  government, 
lie  was  always  doing  something,  and  instilling  some  new  idea 
into  the  provincial  mind.  He  organized  a  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  through  which  the  produce  of  the  Levant  passed  to 
Trieste.  He  put  down  the  brigands  of  the  mountains  ;  and  at 
first  the  natives  objected  to  this,  as  they  at  first  objected  to  every 
other  change.  Men  are  so  conservative  by  nature  that  they  do 
not  like  to  abandon  any  long-established  institution,  even  though 
the  institution  is  that  of  being  robbed.  The  villagers  seem  to 
hive  considered  brigandage  as  one  of  the  callings  open  to  their 
families,  and  the  plundered  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
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plunderers.  Knowing  this,  Marmout  placed  soldiers  in  every 
village  with  which  a  band  of  robbers  was  reported  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  suffered  no  one  to  leave  or  enter  the  village.  The 
chase  then  began,  and  the  sport  was  so  good  that  he  caught  and 
hanged  seventy  men  in  a  day.  Nothing  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  governor.  He  established  as  many  as  sixty  lyceums  or 
schools.  He  sent  two  hundred  of  the  most  promising  youths  of 
the  province  to  be  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  cost  of  the  French 
Government.  He  altered  the  law  of  marriage,  so  as  to  prevent 
unions  at  too  early  an  age.  It  is  only  natural  that,  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  should  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  activity  lie 
displayed — an  activity  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  an  Austrian 
province  were  little  accustomed.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
made  by  the  French  order  of  things,  he  tells  a  story  of  an 
Austrian  nobleman,  Prince  Dietrichstein,  who  came  to  Layback 
to  apply  for  a  concession  on  behalf  of  a  company  formed  for  the 
construction  of  the  Louisen-Strasse.  Marmont  went,  lie  tells  us, 
into  every  detail  of  the  project,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  had 
mastered  the  plan  and  granted  the  concession.  In  1814,  when 
the  country  had  reverted  to  Austria,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Government  to  an  alteration  in  the  route.  Mar¬ 
mont  was  at  Vienna  in  1819,  and  there  he  found  Prince  Die¬ 
trichstein,  who  had  been  engaged  five  years  in  vainly  attempting 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  the  subject. 

Marmont’s  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  shows  that  he 
had  thoroughly  caught  the  spirit  of  Napoleon.  He  invented 
bishoprics  and  patronized  monks  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
use  which  the  civil  power  may  make  of  such  people,  but  with  a 
complete  indifference  to  anything  but  their  civil  utility.  Napoleon 
gave  his  brother  Joseph  a  severe  reproof  for  not  knowing  how  to 
treat  the  monks  properly;  but  Marmont  stood  in  no  need  of  any 
such  rebuke.  He  tells  us  that  he  remarked  the  great  influence 
of  the  Franciscans  in  Dalmatia.  These  monks,  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  educated  than  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  possessed  eleven  convents,  and  them  zeal  and  charity  had 
given  them  great  influence  with  the  people.  They  were  worth 
gaining,  in  order  to  give  the  government  the  moral  force  at  their 
command.  “  Decouvrir,”  says  Marmont,  “  oil  est  la  force  dans 
Ie  pays  et  la  seduire,  voila  pour  les  couquerants  ce  qui  constitue 
l’art  de  gouverner  sans  tyrannie.”  Accordingly,  Marmont 
courted  them  in  every  way,  stayed  at  their  convents,  and  treated 
them  as  government  favourites.  Their  gratitude  prompted  them 
to  offer  him  the  dignity  of  patron  of  the  order,  which  he  eagerly 
accepted ;  and  he  records  with  complacency  that  his  name  was 
mentioned  daily  in  their  public  prayers,  and  that  they  presented 
him  with  a  parchment,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  invested 
him  with  the  office  of  patron,  secured  him  the  privilege  of  dying  in 
the  dress  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  “  I  do  not  think,”  says 
the  old  heathen,  “  that  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  privilege,  but 
I  got  something  much  more  substantial  than  it  by  my  dignity  ; 
for  the  monks  were  bound  to  me,  and  their  authority  over  the 
peasants  was  all  exerted  in  my  favour.”  One  of  these  monks 
obtained  a  special  reward.  An  earthquake  took  place  while  he 
was  addressing  a  congregation.  His  hearers  rose  to  hurry  out 
of  the  building,  but  the  preacher,  unmoved,  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  “  Ye  impious,  do  ye  tremble  in  the  house  of  God?” 
Every  one  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  sermon  was  continued. 
“  Such  a  trait,”  says  Marmont,  “  was  wanting  to  the  glory  of 
Bossuet.  Shortly  after  I  named  him  provincial  of  his  order.” 
The  governor  evidently  looked  on  the  priest’s  exhortation  as  a 
capital  coup  de  theatre,  one  which  the  greatest  actor  in  that  line 
he  had  ever  heard  of  had  unfortunately  missed,  and  he  rewarded 
the  successful  performer  as  he  would  have  rewarded  Talma  for 
striking  out  a  new  rendering  of  a  play  of  Ilaeine. 

There  is  another  story  which  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
the  times.  Napoleon  made  peace  and  war  so  rapidly,  and  shifted 
so  often  his  relations  with  every  state  in  Europe,  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  the  remoter  confederates  or  enemies  to  under¬ 
stand  the  changes  of  the  political  world.  Before  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  Croatia  had  been  in  arms  for  Austria,  and  the  Turks, 
being  allies  of  France,  had  been  instigated  by  Marmont  to  invade 
it.  But  Croatia  was  ceded  to  France,  and  then  Marmont  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  invasion.  The  Turks,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with 
this  rapid  variation — they  had  been  recommended  to  plunder 
Croatia,  and  plunder  they  would.  The  French  Consul  at 
Tournaik,  whose  name  was  David,  had  been  the  agent  in  inviting 
the  Turkish  foray,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  to  change  his 
whole  language  at  a  day’s  notice.  He  secretly  abetted  the  Turks 
in  retaining  certain  lands  and  military  positions  they  had  seized 
in  Croatia.  But  Marmont  would  not  give  way,  and,  with  a  few 
French  soldiers  to  help  him,  led  the  Croatians  against  the  very 
men  whom  he  had  asked  to  attack  them.  He  easily  routed  the 
feeble  force,  which  was  all  that  the  Turks  had  to  oppose  to 
him,  and  then,  la  peine  du  talion  ctant  la  plus  juste,  he  gave 
a  Turkish  village  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  plundering  rapacity 
of  his  Croats.  No  order  could  have  been  executed  with  more 
eagerness.  He  had  occupied  during  the  night  the  best  house  in 
the  place,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  ten  Croats  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  with  torches  for  the  moment  when  he  should  come  out, 
that  they  might  set  fire  to  the  building.  On  this  Marmont 
philosophises,  by  saying  that  it  is  doubtless  good  and  useful  to 
serve  the  interest  of  one’s  dependents ;  but  that  the  true  way  to 
attach  them  is  to  minister  to  their  passions.  The  robbery  and 
burning  permitted  to  the  Croats  on  this  occasion  won  their  affec¬ 
tion,  he  tells  us,  more  than  all  the  favours  in  the  world  could  have 


done,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  secure  to  France  the  goodwill 
of  the  whole  population  as  long  as  the  French  dominion  lasted. 

So  terrible  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Marmont  on  the 
Turks  for  doing  what  he  had  requested  them  to  do,  that,  as  he 
tells  us,  naughty  little  children  in  Turkey  were  frightened  into 
goodness  by  being  told  to  keep  quiet  or  Marmont  would  come  to 
them.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  only  the  Turks  who  found 
that  Marmont’s  energetic  government  had  a  reverse  side  to  it,  and 
that,  if  we  could  have  the  complete  records  of  his  administration, 
we  should  find  abundant  matter  to  make  us  shudder  at  what  he 
did  or  permitted  to  be  done.  Napoleon’s  system  of  government 
was  fruitful  in  results  of  a  particular  kind ;  but  we  shall  be  misled 
if  we  look  only  at  the  results,  without  remembering  the  price  at 
which  they  were  obtained.  Still,  the  picture  of  so  much  energy 
and  resolution  has  an  irresistible  interest ;  and  if  we  compare  with 
its  fruits  the  utter  waste  of  natural  resources  which,  under  the 
Austrian  Government,  has  condemned  the  Illyrian  provinces  to 
so  many  ages  of  poverty  aud  obscurity,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  a  governor  as  Marmont  is  an  undoubted  benefactor 
to  subjects  so  unused  to  good  government  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  outlying  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  third  volume 
of  Marmont’s  Memoirs,  in  which  the  history  of  his  Illyrian 
government  is  chiefly  contained,  deserves  to  be  studied  attentively 
by  all  those  who  have  to  apply  the  lessons  of  Western  civilization 
to  semi-barbarous  countries.  These  early  volumes  also  contain 
some  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  and  some  letters  sent  by  him  to 
Marmont,  which  are  worth  noticing.  But  we  reserve,  until  the 
completion  of  the  work,  both  the  history  of  Marmont’s  relations 
with  his  great  chief,  and  that  of  his  military  career. 


THE  DIALECTS  OF  ALGERIA# 

I1  HE  liberality  of  the  French  Government  in  encouraging 
.  scientific  enterprise  is  so  well  known  that  it  has  almost  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  languages,  of  Algeria  and  the  north  of  Africa  should 
have  received  so  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  French  savants 
and  the  French  Government.  France  has  sent  expeditions  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Without  going  back  so  far  as  the  great 
scientific  conquest  of  Egypt,  under  the  auspices  and  guidance  of 
Napoleon,  we  find  Jacquet  in  India,  Texier  in  Asia  Minor, 
Flandin  in  Persia,  Botta  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  De  Saulcy  in 
Palestine,  and  many  other  distinguished  travellers  and  scholars, 
all  supported  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  explore  the  anti¬ 
quities,  the  languages,  and  the  natural  history  of  those  distant 
countries.  It  may  be  said  that  every  one  of  those  countries 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization,  whereas  the  name  of 
Africa  reminds  us  at  first  of  nothing  but  barbarism  and  deserts. 
But  the  north  of  Africa  forms  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  most  ancient  high-road  of  European  civilization.  In  the 
east,  Egypt  links  Africa  with  Asia  ;  Gyrene  is  not  more  distant 
from  Crete  than  Crete  is  from  Miletus ;  Sicily  is  a  stepping- 
stone  between  Carthage  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  west,  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  unite  Africa  with  Europe,  where  they 
close  their  gates  upon  the  world  of  the  ancients.  The  ancient 
history  of  the  north  of  Africa,  even  if  we  exclude  Egypt,  is  full 
of  the  most  interesting  problems ;  and  the  ruins  of  Phoenician 
ports,  of  Carthaginian  cities,  of  Numidian  and  Libyan  monu¬ 
ments,  would  amply  repay  the  labours  of  a  Botta  or  a  Layard. 
Even  without  digging  below  the  surface  there  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  northern  Africa  to  be  collected  in  the 
living  dialects,  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Dido,  of  Hannibal, 
of  Massinissa,  and  Jugurtha — dialects  which  any  traveller  may 
hear  and  learn  as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  the  limits  of  the  Arabic, 
a  language  foreign  to  Africa,  and  introduced  there  by  its  Mahom- 
medan  conquerors. 

These  dialects,  commonly  called  Berber  dialects,  have  as  yet 
been  very  little  investigated ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from  the 
able  Eeport  of  M.  Eeinaud,  that  French  scholars  are  beginning  to 
direct  their  attention  to  this  new  province  of  science.  M.Beinaud’s 
Eeport  is  addressed  to  the  Minister-of-War.  The  Minister  had 
submitted  to  the  Academy  a  number  of  manusci’ipts  sent  in  by 
M.  Geslin,  and  containing  vocabularies,  grammars,  and  various 
essays  on  the  languages  of  Northern  Africa.  M.  Geslin  went  to 
Africa  to  superintend  the  stud  of  the  province  of  Laghouat.  He 
soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  Arabic ;  aud,  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  liberal  sympathies  of  his  superior  officer,  Colonel 
du  Barrail,  he  began  to  explore  the  oasis  of  Tougourt  and  Souf. 
He  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Touarigs,  and  became  acquainted 
with  their  eastern  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  Tibbous.  After 
collecting  as  extensive  materials  as  possible  of  the  dialects  of  these 
tribes,  M.  Geslin  acquired,  from  the  mouth  of  a  native  serrant, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Haoussa  tongue,  spoken  by  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  borders  of  the  Niger;  and  he  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Bornou  dialect,  which  extends  on  the  west 
beyond  the  Lake  of  Tchad.  The  results  of  these  labours  were 
arranged  by  M.  Geslin  in  fifteen  volumes,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Algeria,  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Minister-of- 
War.  The  Minister-of-War  handed  the  greater  portion  of  these 
manuscripts  over  to  the  Academy;  and  the  Academy  appointed 
a  Commission,  consisting  of  MM.  Jomard,  De  Saulcy,  Mold, 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Eegnier,  and  Eeinaud,  to  report  on  the 
value  of  M.  Geslin’s  researches.  The  Eeport  was  entrusted  to 
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M.  Eeinaud,  the  editor  of  the  Geography  of  Ah  ul fed  a;  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  Iiis  task,  it  is  clear  that 
it  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  abler  hands.  M.  Eeinaud 
does  not  only  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  volumes  which  he 
had  to  peruse  —  he  does  not  only  point  out  what  is  new 
in  them  and  important — what  requires  to  be  altered,  and  to  be 
verified  by  new  researches  ;  but  he  gives  most  valuable  advice 
•to  M.  Gcslin,  and  to  all  who  are  to  work  in  the  same  field,  and 
directs  their  attention  to  the  great  problems  which  are  of  real  im¬ 
portance  to  the  sciences  of  comparative  philology  and  ethnology. 
Moreover,  he  sums  up  the  labours  of  M.  Geslin  s  predecessors, 
and  gives  us  the  most  instructive  aper$u  of  the  present  state  of 
North- African  philology.  All  this  is  brought  within  the  compass 
of  twenty-six  pages,  though  by  a  more  ambitious  writer  the  in¬ 
formation  which 'they  contain,  and  the  learning  which  they  re¬ 
quired,  might  easily  have  been  spread  over  as  many  sheets. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  M.  Geslin’s  manuscripts,  as  far  as  they 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  French  Academy  : 

1.  Grammar  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  At-Ferah,  a  Berber 
tribe,  near  the  town  of  Miliana,  S.E.  of  Algiers. 

2.  Dictionary  of  the  dialect  of  the  At-Ferah. 

3.  Account  of  the  origin  and  the  manners  of  the  Mozabite 
Berbers. 

4.  French-Mozabite  Vocabulary. 

5.  Description  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Touarigs ; 
notices  of  several  Touarig  tribes,  with  indications  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  occupied  by  each ;  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

6.  Essay  on  the  grammar  of  the  Touarig  dialect  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Agadez. 

7.  Specimens  of  Touarig  literature— stories,  songs,  prayers. 

8.  Four  Touarig  vocabularies  in  different  dialects. 

9.  Grammatical  analysis  of  a  certain  number  of  Touarig  words. 

10.  A  short  chapter  on  the  Tibbous. 

1 1 .  Haoussa  Grammar  and  Vocabulary . 

12.  Bornou  vocabulary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  some  of  M.  Geslin’s  con¬ 
tributions  contain  materials  collected  for  the  first  time ;  and 
we  look  forward  with  particular  interest  to  his  chapter  on 
the  Tibbous,  of  which  we  possess  as  yet  only  a  small  manuscript 
vocabulary.  In  some  of  his  labours  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  publications  of  Norris  and  Koellc.  Koelle’s  grammar  of  the 
Bornou  or  Kauuri  language,  spoken  south  of  the  Lake  of  Tchad, 
will  probably  be  found  to  contain  fuller  materials  than  M.  Geshn 
was  enabled  to  collect.  Yet  in  African  philology  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  same  field  should  be  surveyed  by  different 
persons.  Many  of  the  languages  collected  by  Koelle  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  from  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  individuals ;  and  a 
grammar  and  vocabulary  thus  collected  can  hardly  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  language  spoken  by  a  whole  tribe.  They  are  no  more 
than  a  list  of  English  words  and  phrases  would  be,  written  down 
by  a  Frenchman  after  a  few  days’  conversation — it  conversation 
it  can  be  called— with  a  peasant  of  Yorkshire.  M.  Geslin’s 
papers  will  therefore  form  a  welcome  addition  to  African 
philology,  and  after  the  strong  recommendation  expressed  in  M. 
Eeinaud’s  report,  their  publication,  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
m  ent,  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  the  introductory  portion  of  the  Eeport,  M.  Eeinaud  re¬ 
marks  that  the  first  scholar  to  whom  we  owe  a  knowledge  of  the 
Berber  dialect  was  a  Frenchman — Venture.  He  was  interpreter 
to  the  King  in  1788,  when  two  natives  of  the  provinces  south¬ 
west  of  Morocco  came  to  Baris  to  exhibit  their  athletic  games 
on  the  Parisian  stage.  Besides  their  native  dialect,  they  spoke 
Arabic  ;  and,  as  Venture  was  an  Arabic  scholar,  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  from  their  mouths  a  kind  of  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  their  native  speech.  After  two  or  three  months  these  labours 
were  interrupted,  as  Venture  was  ordered  to  Algiers  by  the 
French  Government.  The  interest,  however,  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  study  of  this  uew  African  dialect  led  him  to  in¬ 
quire  during  his  stay  in  Algeria  for  natives  who  were  able  to 
speak  any  dialect  besides  Arabic  :  and  great  was  his  delight 
when,  in  examining  two  young  students  who  had  come  to  Algiers 
in  order  to  study  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  and  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  classical  language  of  the  Koran,  he  discovered  that 
they  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  his  athletic  friendswhom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  at  Paris.  He  now  composed  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  this  African  language,  but  died  before  he  was  able 
to  publish  them.  His  papers  were  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  some  specimens  were  published  by  Langles  in  his 
translation  of  Ilorncmann  s  Travels.  The  rest  of  these  papers 
were  lost  for  along  time  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library. 
They  were  at  last  discovered  in  1S44  by  M.  Eeinaud,  who  has 
since  been  raised  to  the  place  of  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS., 
a  place  already  illustrious  by  its  first  occupant,  De  Sacy.  In  spite 
of  the  scantiness  of  these  materials,  it  became  soon  apparent  that 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Niger,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Nile,  a  language  was  spoken  different  from  Arabic,  different 
from  Coptic,  different  also  from  the  dialects  of  the  N egroes.  And, 
as  Herodotus  had  given  thename  of  Libya  to  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  had  alluded  to  the  fact  of  one  language  being  spoken 
over  the  whole  of  that  country,  the  different  dialects  belonging 
to  this  branch  of  speech  were  designated  by  the  name  of 
Libyan,  or  more  commonly  Berber,  and  were  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  to  constitute  the  remnants  of  that  one  language 
which  was  once  spoken  by  the  Libyans,  the  Numidians,  the 
Getuli,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Carthage  and  its 


neighbourhood.  Soon,  however,  after  the  fact  of  the  Berber 
language  differing  from  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  the  Negro  dia¬ 
lects  had  been  established,  comparative  philologists  began  to 
discover  certain  affinities  between  the  Berber  and  the  Semitic 
languages.  Mr.  Francis  Newman  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  these  native  dialects  of  Northern  Africa,  though  differing 
more  widely  from  the  common  Semitic  type  of  grammar  than 
any  really  Semitic  tongue,  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  than  of.  any.  other 
family  of  speech.  He  also  drew  attention  to  certain  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Berber  and  the  Galla — a  language  spoken 
North  and  South  of  the  Equator,  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  close  geographical  contact  with  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia,  who  speak  a  language  decidedly  Semitic. 
M.  Eeinaud,  without  controverting  these  opinions,  suggests  that 
as  yet  they  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  scientific  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  that  they  recpiire  for  their  confirmation  more  ample 
material  than  has  hitherto  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  ethnologist. 

After  the  labours  of  Venture  and  Newman,  M.  Eeinaud 
mentions  some  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Berber 
language  by  M.  Cailliaud.  He  gave  a  list  of  Berber  words, 
collected  at  Syouali,  the  ancient  oasis  of  Ammon,  in  his  7  oyaye 
a  Meroe,  1826.  In  1829  Mr.  Hodgson,  Vice-Consul  of  the 
United  States  in  Algiers,  published  a  number  of  words,  collected 
east  of  Algiers,  among  the  natives  of  Bougie.  In  1836,  and  after 
the  French  conquest,  a  list  of  Berber  words  was  published  by 
M.  Honorat  Delaporte,  and  this  was  followed  by  similar  lists, 
collected  by  the  Prussian  General  Minutoli,  and  M.  Koenig.  A 
summary  of  these  researches  was  given  by  M.  Jomard  in  1839. 
At  the  same  time,  M.  Delaporte,  the  father  of  M.  Honorat  Dela¬ 
porte,  employed  liis  leisure,  while  stationed  at  Mo^ador  as  French 
Consul,  in  collecting  the  language  spoken  by  the  Berber  tribes  of 
Morocco,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  These  tribes  are  called 
Cheleuh,  and  their  language  turned  out  to  be  the  same  as  that 
first  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of  Venture.  In  1844  the 
French  Government  published  a  list  of  Berber  words,  collected 
in  the  district  of  Bougie,  by  a  native,  Sidi  Ahmed. 

The  most  general  name  by  which  the  different  Berber  tribes  of 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Morocco  are  known  to,  us  is  Cabyle  or 
cabaile,  Arabic  words,  which  mean  “  tribes.”  Zouave  also  is 
originally  a  name  given  to  the  Berbers  in  Algiers.  It  is  Sham, 
which  means  Nomads,  and  has  been  corrupted  in  Tunis  into 
Suav,  in  French  into  Zouave.  The  Chaouia  tribe-,  again,  who 
inhabit  the  mountain  chain  south  of  Constant  ine,  are  Berbers  ;  and 
so  are  the  J fozabites,  about  130  leagues  south  of  Algiers.  The 
most  numerous  Berber  race,  which  occupies  all  the  country 
between  the  French  possessions  and  the  real  Negroes,  is  known  by 
the  name  <Tf  Touarigs.  They  are  subdivided  into  many  tribes, 
and  their  general  name  of  Targa,  plural,  Touarig ,  was  known  to 
Leo  of  Africa  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  Another,  and,  as  it 
seems,  still  more  ancient  name  than  that  of  Touarig,  is  Sanhadja, 
which  occurs  south  of  Morocco,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  changed  into  Senega  by  the  early  voyagers  who  discovered 
tlie  Senegal  coast  and  the  Senegal  river.  Some  of  these  Berber 
tribes  appear  on  the  stage  of  history  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Morocco  corresponds  to  the  old  Mauri¬ 
tania,  the  province  of  the  Mlcturi,  the  kingdom  of  Bochus.  It 
became  a  Eoman  province  in  43.  a. d.,.  was  afterwards  divided 
into  two  districts,  Mauritania  Csesariensis  in  the  East.  Mauritania 
Tingitana  in  the  West.  This  Mauritania  Tingitana,  with  Tingis, 
the  present  Tauger,  for  its  capital,  was  afterwards  united  with 
the  province  of  Spain ;  fell,  with  Spain,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths;  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  who  came  from  Spain: 
reconquered  by  the  Emperor  Justinian ;  and  finally  lost  to 
the  Arabs,  who  from  Mauritania  Tingitana  crossed  over  to  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  armies  of  the  Chalifs  contained  but  a 
small  contingent  of  true  Arabs.  Their  chief  strength  consisted 
in  tribes  whom  they  had  conquered  or  converted.  Thus 
the  armies  who  entered  Spain  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  and  they  became  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Maurs  or  Moors.  The  same  tribes,  after 
founding  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  overran  Spain  a  second  time, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  their  descendants,  the  Moriscos, 
remained  in  that  country  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 

The  Berbers,  therefore,  are  a  race  of  considerable  historical 
interest,  after  their  conquest  by  the  Mahommedans,  as  well  as 
before  that  time.  They  are  not  to  be  treated  as  mere  Niggers. 
They  have  had  an  ancient  civilization;  and  they  possess  even  at 
the  present  day,  their  own  alphabet — the  Tifiuag — the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  Libyan  inscriptions.  They  are  hospitable, 
respectful  to  the  other  sex,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
speaking  the  truth.  And  a  more  graceful  compliment  was,  per¬ 
haps,  never  paid  to  the  English  nation  than  by  an  old  man  of 
the  Touarig  tribe,  who,  after  some  intercourse  with  English 
travellers,  exclaimed,  “  Surely  we  must  be  of  the  same  race.” 


THE  DESERT  OF  SINAI* 

WE  opened  this  volume  with  some  uneasiness,  for  we  feared 
that  we  were  going  to  have  the  unpleasant  task  of  wading 
through  one  of  those  weary  books  which  every  traveller  who 
makes  the  Eastern  tour  thinks  himself  justified,  if  it  so  pleases 
him,  in  inflicting  on  the  English  public.  We  have  been  agreeably 

*  The  Desert  of  Sinai.  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Brer- 
sheba.  By  Horatius  Bonar  (of  Kelso),  D.D.  London  :  Nisbet. 
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surprised.  The  work  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  man  of 
fine  intellect,  of  considerable  powers  of  observation,  and  of  a 
genial  and  kindly  nature.  He  is  a  Scotch  clergyman,  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar,  a  leading  divine  of  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  which,  though  not  much  to  our 
taste,  are  exceedingly  popular.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable 
reading — not,  we  should  say,  much  of  a  scholar  in  the  technical 
sense,  but  acquainted  with  Hebrew — of  a  very  un-critical  turn — 
and  so  simple-minded  that  his  remarks  often  remind  us  of  the 
story  of  the  poor  Scotch  lassie  who,  when  she  went  to  Italy  with 
her  consumptive  brother,  carried  a  certificate  of  respectability 
from  her  parish  minister.  Of  course,  a  man  of  this  sort  is  sure  to 
have  his  prejudices,  and  Dr.  Bonar  has  a  great  many — prejudices 
of  country,  prejudices  of  sect,  prejudices  of  education.  His  book 
is  an  extension  of  notes  made  on  the  spots  described,  interspersed 
with  discussions,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  diary.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  are  ill-written,  and  do  the  writer's  head  and  heart  very 
little  credit ;  but  they  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  might  be  omitted  without  requiring  any  alteration  in  its 
structure.  We  have  not  often  met  with  a  work  which  might  be 
more  easily  improved  by  any  judicious  friend,  who  should  be 
bold  enough  to  take  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  to  strike  out  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  passages.  This  process,  and  a  little  pains  in  altering 
the  vulgarisms  introduced  into  religious  language  by  the  Puritans 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  make  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey 
from  Cairo  to  Pecrsheba  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Biblical  student,  as  a  sort  of  provincial  companion  to  Sinai  and 
Palestine. 

Dr.  Bonar  started  from  Scotland  in  December,  1855.  By  the 
24th  he  had  reached  Malta,  which  he  describes  briefly  but  well : — 
“  What  a  fair  sunny  spot,”  he  writes, _  “  this  little  island  is  !  It 
rises  up  out  of  the  sea,  like  some  yellow  water-lily  spreading  out 
its  leaves  to  the  sun  ;  or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  called  the 
golden  clasp  that  knits  together  the  two  continents  of  the  South 
and  North — Africa  and  Europe.” 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Malta,  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and 
pushed  on  by  railway  to  Cairo.  I11  Egypt,  he  finds  material  for 
some  description  and  for  a  great  deal  of  reflection — the  latter  not 
always  of  the  most  edifying  kind.  He  is  hurried,  for  example, 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo  on  a  donkey,  which  is  driven, 
not  led,  by  a  boy,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  good  doctor, 
who  is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  unseated.  This  process 
reminds  him  “  of  the  Shunamite,  when,  in  the  day  of  her  sorrow, 
she  set  out  for  the  man  of  God.”  On  the  12th  of  January,  he 
advanced  into  the  desert,  travelling  in  the  usual  way  with  tent, 
dragoman,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  preparations  for  his 
journey  are  minutely  detailed,  and  may  be  interesting  to  persons 
who  have  never  read  or  heard  accounts  of  these  matters  ;  for  he 
does  not  write  dully,  but  always  with  a  certain  freshness  and 
naivete.  This  passes,  however,  only  too  often  into  the  grotesque. 
Thus,  the  travellers  stop,  very  naturally,  on  Sunday.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  have  service.  Does  not  the  following 
sentence  read  like  a  bit  of  Old  Mortality  ?  “  The  tongues  of  the 
Arabs  sometimes  annoyed  us,  breaking  in  upon  our  quiet,  and 
reminding  us  of  him  who  said,  ‘Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in 
Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.'  ”  Indeed,  the 
absurd  way  in  which  this  book  is  interlarded  with  texts  of 
Scripture,  is  one  of  its  worst  blemishes.  Not  only  does  this 
oflend  the  taste,  but  it  proves  too  clearly  that  tho  author’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  is  rather  that  of  a  preacher  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  it  as  a  magazine  of  quotations,  than  that  of  a 
student  who  calmly  and  conscientiously  strives  to  arrive  at  the 
understanding  of  the  whole,  book  by  book. 

Soon  after  sunset  on  the  16th  of  January,  Dr.  Bonar  and  his 
companions  were  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm  by  the  Bed  Sea. 
They  slept  on  its  shores,  and  woke  to  anathematize  all  and  sundry 
who  disagreed  with  them  about  the  precise  mode  and  place  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  According  to  Dr.  Bonar,  Moses 
went  out  of  his  way  considerably  in  order  to  get  to  the  Bed 
Sea  at  all.  He  did  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  find  himself 
hemmed  in  between  it  and  the  army  of  Pharaoh.  He  put  himself 
into  the  difficulty  simply  in  order  that  he  might  get  out  of  it 
by  a  miracle.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certainly  new,  ancl 
it  savours  more  of  Bomish  appetite  for  the  marvellous  than  of  the 
ordinary  modes  of  thinking  of  a  canny  Scot. 

Dr.  Bonar’s  account  of  the  desert  is  monotonous,  but  no 
doubt  not  the  less  true  for  that.  Gaunt  peaks  and  unearthly 
ravines — bluff  rocks,  half  red,  half  white — and  slopes  covered 
with  debris — chase  each  other  through  his  pages.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  atmospheric  effects,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  everywhere  good.  Indeed,  this  is  decidedly 
the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work.  From  the  time  when  he 
left  Malta  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  is  perpetually  speaking  of 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  of  the  planets  and  the  moon,  of  the 
streaks  of  dawn,  and  of  the  form,  or  the  presence  or  absence  of 
clouds.  In  the  Bed  Sea,  “while  swimming  about,  I  watched  the 
moon’s  broad  path  across  the  sea,  as  it  gradually  narrowed,  and 
grew  dim  with  the  brightening  dawn,  till  as  the  sun  came  up  it 
passed  away  ;  though  the  moon  itself  still  kept  its  place  in  the 
sky.”  We  might  quote  twenty  such  passages.  There  is  also  a 
capital  description  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

Dr.  Bonar  thinks,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  mining 
operations  alluded  to  inthe  Book  of  Jobmayhave  been  those  which 
were  carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  in  the 
Wady  Magharah,  or  Wady  of  the  Cave.  This  whole  district 


was  called  “  The  Copper  Land,”  and  here  are  to  be  seen,  carved 
on  the  rocks,  inscriptions  and  effigies  of  kings  which  antedate 
the  pyramids.  From  this  valley  the  party  proceeded  into  Wady 
Mukatteb,  made  famous  by  the  “  Sinaitic  inscriptions.”  It  does 
Dr.  Bonar  infinite  credit,  that  although  his  prejudices  all  incline 
towards  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Forster,  he  has  nevertheless  the 
candour  and  Scotch  good  sense  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
views  of  that  writer.  “  The  figures  of  goats,  &c.,  are  not 
merely  ludicrous,  but  in  one  or  two  places  quite  obscene.”  We 
hope  Mr.  Forster  will  read  the  passage  (p.  168  and  i6y)  of  this 
work  in  extenso,  before  he  publishes  another  edition  of  his  libel 
on  the  Israelites. 

Dr.  Bonar,  though  apparently  not  a  botanist,  observed  with 
some  care  the  plants  which  came  in  his  way.  We  find  mention 
made  in  his  journal  for  the  24th  January,  not  only  of  the  Tarfa, 
or  tamarisk, the  tree  whichmany  have  connected  with  the  manna — 
and  of  the  Seyale/i,  the  species  of  acacia  which  produced  the 
Shittim  wood — but  of  the  Cucumis  colocyntlius,  so  largely  used 
in  medicine,  and  of  several  other  plants  of  which  he  gives  only 
the  Arabic  names.  At  the  ruins  of  a  convent  which  they  visit 
the  same  day,  he  remarks  tho  pipes  which  formerly  supplied  it 
with  water.  His  Arab  guide  tells  him  that  they  communicated 
with  the  Hammam  or  hot-water  springs  in  the  neighbourhood — 
a  word  in  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  amused  to  observe 
the  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Uummums,  in  Covent  Garden. 
On  the  26th  they  were  in  the  sandy  plain  of  Er-rahah,  the  valley 
of  rest,  in  the  district  of  Horeb,  under  Mount  Sinai.  Like  other 
travellers,  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  great  monastery  of 
St.  Catherine ;  but,  unlike  other  travellers,  they  seem  to  have 
been  but  little  struck  by  it.  Dr.  Bonar,  who  allows  his  imagina¬ 
tion  full  play  while  he  describes  the  scenes  of  three  thousand 
years  ago,  chains  it  up  tight  when  he  speaks  of  Christian  anti¬ 
quity.  What  is  Justinian  to  him?  An  emperor  who  married  a 
woman  of  bad  character.  To  say  the  truth.  Dr.  Bonar  and  his 
companions  seem  to  have  fared  but  indifferently  at  the  monaster}-. 
They  had  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  miracle  gravely  related  by 
old  Maundeville,  by  which  all  vermin  were  driven  from  the  holy 
precincts.  They  were  overcharged  for  their  accommodation,  or 
thought  they  were  so,  and  they  went  off  in  bad  humour  with 
everything,  even  with  the  “  cropt-eared,  cropt-tailed  cats.” 

The  travellers  climbed  Jebel  Musa.  On  the  summit  Dr.  Bonar 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  original.  This  ceremony  he 
found  interesting,  but  decidedly  cold.  In  a  day  or  two  they 
were  at  the  edge  of  the  great  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  mo¬ 
ralizing  over  the  little  insects  “  hopping  about  in  the  sun,”  and 
finding  small  lilac  flowers,  like  autumn  crocuses,  which,  as  they 
were  growing  in  the  sand,  of  course  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
“root  out  of  the  dry  ground.”  They  crossed  the  Tih  by  an  un¬ 
usual  route.  By  the  2nd  of  February  they  were  in  the  Wady- 
el-Arish,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  desert.  It  is  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  winds  along,  dotted  with  tarfa  trees, 
and  bordered  by  brown  slopes,  which  reminded  Dr.  Bonar  of  the 
ploughed  fields  of  Teviotdale  in  spring.  Petra  they  left  unvisited, 
and  pushed  on  towards  Palestine,  seeing,  amongst  other  things, 
the  Mirage,  or  Serab,  very  frequently.  Under  date  of  February 
13th  we  find  the  following  notice  : — “  To  the  west  there  appeared 
a  beautiful  Serab — a  small  wild  lake,  with  a  girdle  of  lovely  hills, 
such  as  one  meets  with  so  often  in  our  quiet  glens  at  home.” 

Ere  long  they  arrived  in  the  border-land,  where  the  lily  and 
hyacinth  of  Palestine  begin  to  contend  with  the  tarfa  and  the 
ritt’m,  and  the  sand  looked  softer  and  moister  than  it  did  further 
south.  On  the  13th  of  February  they  saw  ploughed  fields.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  they  found  themselves  amongst  grass, 
and  heard  the  lark  singing  overhead.  The  desert  wadys  were 
replaced  by  fiumare,  to  which  fancy  had  only  to  supply  the 
stream — the  soft  green  was  already  there.  Then  they  crossed 
a  district  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and  came  to  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  rounded  grassy  hillocks  bathed  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
set  of  an  eastern  sky.  Before  they  reached  Beersheba  the  soil 
over  which  they  passed  was  brown,  like  our  own  fields.  All  this 
district  is  called  by  Dr.  Bonar  with  great  truth  the  especial  home 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  land  of  the  “  stranger  and  the  pilgrim” — 
equally  removed  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  country  of  settled 
habitations,  and  from  the  desert,  the  temporary  resting-place  of 
the  wanderer.  His  route  across  it  was,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  not  the  usual  one.  Here  is  his  summing-up  of  his 
impressions: — “Not  for  many  Petras  would  we  have  missed 
this  region.  It  has  nothing  striking:  it  is  homely  all  over. 
It  has  nothing  marvellous,  like  the  great  city  of  the  rock ; 
but  it  has  something  more  congenial,  more  heart-thrilling  than 
the  ruins  of  amphitheatres,  or  temples,  or  arches,  or  tombs.  It 
has  the  memories  of  more  ancient  days,  and  the  visions  of  a  truer 
life  floating  above  its  fields.  It  has  the  happy  yet  solemn  associa¬ 
tions  of  patriarchal  faith  and  love  linked  with  all  its  scenes.” 

Affixed  to  the  text  is  a  sort  of  index  raisonne,  which  brings 
together  and  repeats  a  good  deal  of  what  is  best  and  a  little 
of  what  is  worst  in  it,  with  additions,  including  a  great  many 
explanations  of  Eastern  words,  scriptural  or  other.  Thus,  under 
“Almond,”  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  for  that  tree  is  Shiikad, 
the  watcher,  from  the  word  “  to  be  sleepless,”  because  the 
almond  seems  to  watch  for  the  first  breath  of  spring.  Under 
“  Ayun-Musa,”  the  springs  of  Moses,  we  are  told  that  Ayuu  is  the 
plural  of  oin,  the  eye,  and  the  Scotch  expression  for  a  bubbling 
spring,  “  a  wall-e’e,”  is  very  appositely  quoted.  “  Beer,”  a  well,  on 
the  other  hand,  comes  from  the  verb  meaning  “to  dig.”  “Bedouin” 
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isderivedfromBedu.thedesert.  “Dragoman”isproperlyTarguman 
or  interpreter,  from  the  same  root  as  the  Targum  or  Rabbinical 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  “  Scirocco”  comes  from  Shirak,  the 
East,  whence  also  Saracens,  the  men  of  the  East.  Under  “  Ham- 
mam”  we  find  an  apology  for  Noah’s  son  Ham,  as  well  as  some 
more  generally  interesting  matter.  Under  “Mukatteb”  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  information,  concisely  given,  about  the  “  Sinaitic 
inscriptions.”  Under  “Ritt’m”  we  have  the  following: — “The  tree 
under  which  Elijah  sat.  It  is  not  juniper,  as  our  translation 
gives  it,  but  broom  or  genista.  The  flower  is  smaller  than  our 
own  broom,  and  is  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  lilac.”  Under 
“  Wady”  we  have  the  names  and  meanings  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  most  important  features  of  the  desert  brought  together. 
They  are — the  royal,  the  dew,  the  written,  the  fountain,  the  rest, 
the  cave,  the  cataract,  the  good,  the  wet,  the  white,  the  refresh¬ 
ing,  the  concave,  the  sandy,  and  the  spacious  Wadys.  Here  and 
elsewhere,  Dr.  Bonar  shows  himself  a  little  too  fond  of  carping 
at  other  travellers.  What  if  we  draw  attention  to  his  learned  note 
in  page  24  : — “  Albo  lapide  mirifice  structa — Pliny  or  Strabo,  I  am 
not  sure  which.”  Is  there  a  Kelso  manuscript  of  Strabo  in 
Latin  ? 

We  suppose  that  Dr.  Bonar's  translations  from  the  Hebrew, 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  authorized  version,  are  his 
own.  He  has  the  good  taste  to  print  the  passages  which  he 
quotes  from  the  poetical  books  as  they  ought  to  be  printed,  thus 
(Cantic.  iv.  13): 

Thy  plants  are  a  paradise  of  pomegranates, 

With  pleasant  fruits ; 
llennah  with  spikenard, 

Spikenard  and  saffron, 

Calamus  and  cinnamon. 

And  now,  before  we  say  good-bye  to  Dr.  Bonar  and  his  book, 
one  friendly  word.  Of  course  he  will  not  take  our  advice,  for 
reviewers  are — capita  lupina — worthy  to  be  slain,  not  listened  to. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  ask  him  in  all  kindness,  are  his  attacks 
on  Lepsius  and  other  established  reputations  really  worthy 
of  a  man  of  sense  ?  If  this  volume  is  intended  for  the  sort  of 
persons  who  read  learned  works,  surely  its  author  must  know 
that  it  is  not  by  obiter  dicta  like  his  that  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Lepsius  are  to  be  opposed.  If  it  is  intended  for  another 
class  of  readers,  why  need  Dr.  Bonar  introduce  at  all  the  names 
or  views  of  writers  with  whom  he  disagrees  ?  If  the  alterations 
which  we  have  already  suggested  are  made,  we  are  sure  that 
many  and  many  a  man  who  would  fling  the  book  in  its 
present  state  behind  the  fire,  will  carefully  read  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  If  Dr.  Bonar  does  not  see  this  himself,  let  him  ask 
some  intelligent  friend  whose  tastes  and  prepossessions  are  not 
too  exclusively  Puritan.  He  has  much  that  is  pleasant  to  offer- 
why  should  he  infuse  gall  and  bitterness,  and  expose  himself  to 
the  charge,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  writer,  of  having  gleaned 
from  his  work  the  hints  for  a  great  deal  of  what  is  best  in  his 
own,  and  of  having  revenged  himself  for  the  obligation  by  a 
succession  of  snarls  ? 


DR.  DORAN  AGAIN.* 

OF  late  years  our  bookshelves  have  been  loaded  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  race  of  authors  who,  without  the  imagination 
to  be  novelists,  or  the  patience  to  be  historians,  cater  for  a  class 
of  readers  too  lazy  for  sober  narrative,  and  too  serious  to  be 
contented  with  fiction.  It  has  been  a  favourite  expedient  with 
the  practitioners  of  this  new  art  of  History  Made  Easy,  to  smuggle 
useful  instruction  into  the  biographies  of  female  sovereigns  or 
other  public  personages— serving  up  a  political  fact  between  a  bit 
of  court  gossip  and  a  dull  jest.  Writers  of  this  school  generally 
attain  a  certain  popularity;  for  the  audience  they  address — 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  boarding-school  young  ladies  in 
their  last  half,  middle-aged  spinsters  in  search  of  a  book  war¬ 
ranted  moral,  and  perhaps  a  few  steady  young  men — is  not  often 
disposed  to  be  critical.  Such  students  take  all  an  author’s  facts 
on  trust,  and  feel  only  too  grateful  to  the  eloquent,  humorous, 
and  thoroughly  genteel  individual  who  does  their  heavy  reading 
for  them.  Historians  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer  usually 
manage — by  a  prudent  economy  of  their  raw  material,  and  with 
the  aid  of  stereotyped  moral  reflections,  mild-drawn  jokes,  far¬ 
fetched  similes,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  their  own  theories  and 
hypotheses  on  moot  points — to  make  a  very  small  subject  go  a 
very  long  way.  With  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  future,  they  are 
■careful  to  avoid  compressing  into  one  work  matter  which  may 
be  made  available  for  two.  Dr.  Doran,  however,  in  the  volumes 
now  before  us,  has  boldly  departed  from  this  tradition  of  his 
craft.  Relying,  doubtless,  on  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
resource,  he  has  disposed,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of  all  royalty — 
ancient,  modern,  European,  Asiatic,  real  and  apocryphal.  There 
is  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  left  on  which  future  history- 
mongers  will  not  find  that  he  has  been  beforehand  with  them. 
They  will  be  reduced  to  ex-Lord  Mayors  and  defunct  Common- 
■councilmen  ;  or  perhaps  the  Act  of  last  session  may  suggest 
to  some  more  enterprising  chronicler  the  manufacture  of  a 
volume  or  so  on  Bishops  Retired  from  Business.  Not  only 
has  Dr.  Doran  done  an  ill  turn  to  innumerable  contemporaries, 

*  Monarchs  Betircd from  Business.  By  Dr.  Doran,  Author  of  “  Knights 
and  their  Days,”  “  Queens  of  England  of  the  Douse  of  Hanover,”  “  Habits 
and  Men,”  “Table  Traits  and  Something  on  Them.”  2  volumes.  London: 
Bentley.  1857. 


male  and  female,  but  he  has  deliberately  spoiled  for  himself 
materials  which,  with  judicious  management,  might  have  lasted 
him  a  lifetime.  In  two  not  very  bulky  volumes,  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  embrace  the  annals  of  every  country,  from  China  to 
Wales,  and  of  every  age,  from  Adoni-Bezek  to  the  King  of  Oude. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  this  seeming  condensation,  a  more  tedious 
mass  of  verbosity  and  triviality  was  never  inflicted  on  the  public  ; 
and  long  before  the  despairing  reader  arrives — if  he  ever  arrives 
at  all — at  the  end  of  his  labours,  he  will  wonder  how  any  man 
can  have  found  so  many  words  to  waste  on  materials  so  thoroughly 
worthless.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  for 
our  lighter  moments  the  well-known  History  of  Europe,  in  forty 
volumes  octavo. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  deceptive  than  the  catchpenny 
title  Dr.  Doran  has  prefixed  to  a  work  three-fourths  of  which 
have  no  more  to  do  with  retired  monarchs  than  with  retired 
greengrocers.  Matter  for  a  really  interesting  volume  might 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  ex-sovereigns  known  to  history  ;  but  we  can  expect  no¬ 
thing  but  ennui  from  a  book  which  treats  of  some  hundreds  of 
potentates — Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Scandinavian,  Hungarian, 
and  Corsican  ;  Czars,  Popes,  Byzantine  and  Chinese  Emperors  ; 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  Dynasties  ;  and  “  Dethroned 
British  and  Saxon  Kings.”  Even  such  biographies  as  those  of 
Diocletian,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Christina,  only  prove,  as 
related  by  Dr.  Doran,  how  thoroughly  lifeless  and  vulgar 
even  the  romance  of  history  may  be  rendered  by  feeble 
and  clumsy  handling.  Not  a  single  ray  of  new  light  is 
thrown  on  any  character  or  event,  and  old  and  familiar 
facts  are  told  in  a  style  alike  confused,  meagre,  and 
disjointed.  As  we  have  said,  the  title  is  an  entire  misnomer.  The 
book  is  merely  a  hash  of  everything  the  author  can  call  to  mind 
having  the  slightest  connexion  with  royalty,  whether  bons  mots, 
fables,  wise  saws,  or  modern  instances.  Dr.  Doran’s  plan  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  He  takes  a  quantity  of  dates  and  historic 
names,  and  dilutes  them  with  learned  quotations,  etymological 
hypotheses,  a  good  deal  of  moralizing,  and  sprightly  anecdotes 
apparently  culled  from  the  multum  in  parvo  of  a  month’s  file  of 
fifth-rate  country  newspapers.  These  ingredients  are  then  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  up,  till  all  trace  of  plan  or  chronological  order — if 
any  ever  existed — has  completely  disappeared.  In  Monarchs 
Retired  from  Business,  we  have  simply  the  author’s  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading  for  the  last  few  months,  served  up  cold. 

We  almost  despair  of  conveying  to  our  readers,  either  bv 
extract  or  analysis,  any  notion  of  the  intolerable  dreariness  of 
this  deadly-lively  production.  It  is  safe  from  special  criticism, 
for  it  would  be  alike  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  single  out  the 
special  faults  of  a  work  of  uniform  trashincss.  A  specimen  or 
two,  taken  at  random,  may  sufficiently  elucidate  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  book  which  is  about  as  entertaining  as  an  almanac, 
though  considerably  less  instructive.  By  way  of  appropriate  in¬ 
troduction,  Dr.  Doran  sets  out  with  a  long  chapter  on  “  The 
King,”  in  which  he  endeavours  to  be  learned  on  the  etymology 
of  the  term,  and  philosophical  on  the  theory  of  the  regal  office. 
Such  a  preface  to  a  few  notices  of  ex-sovereigns  is  much  as  if  a 
man  should  begin  a  History  of  England  with  a  condensed  account 
of  the  Creation.  After  a  string  of  doubtful  and  incompatible, 
though  unexceptionably  erudite  derivations  of  the  word  “  King,” 
with  an  explanation  of  “  Queen”  thrown  in  by  the  way,  we  get  a 
discussion  on  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  enlivened  with  sundry  odds 
and  ends  of  questionable  antiquarianism.  The  author  then  strikes 
off  at  atangent  into  a  dissertation  on  themoral  qualities  requiredby 
the  ancients  in  their  sovereigns.  Next,  we  have  a  page  about 
a  “  sublime  but  cloudy  race”  of  kings  before  the  Flood,  alluded  to 
“  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tradition  which  tells  us,”  &c.  After 
“  noticing  the  ‘  King  of  Kings’  in  the  worldly  sense  of  that 
title” — though  Dr.  Doran  does  not  scruple,  byway  of  thoroughly 
exhausting  his  topic,  to  allude  to  its  higher  application — he  goes 
on  to  tell  us  the  order  of  precedence  of  European  monarchs 
before  the  Reformation.  Then  comes  a  page  of  “  pithy  and 
profound  sayings”  by  the  Marquis  of  Halifax.  We  are  next 
informed  what  English  monarch  delivered  the  first  King’s  Speech, 
and  at  what  periods  the  titles  “  Grace,”  “Highness,”  “  Majesty,” 
&c.,  were  first  assumed.  Then,  after  treating  us  to  a  “story 
told  of  an  anonymous  king,”  the  Doctor  avails  himself  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  “  above  scene  is  described  as  passing  in 
the  king’s  palace,”  as  an  excuse  for  going  into  the  etymology  of 
“palace,”  which  he  ingeniously  derives  from  “  palor,  to  wander.” 
Mrs.  Nickleby  herself  might  envy  the  graceful  ease  with  which 
Dr.  Doran  glides  from  topic  to  topic. 

When  the  biographer  has  thus  produced  the  requisite  degree 
of  bewilderment  and  haze  in  his  reader’s  mind,  and  has  duly 
impressed  us  with  a  sense  of  his  vast  erudition  and  the  playful 
condescension  with  which  he  can  stoop  to  be  funny,  he  considers 
it  time  to  begin  business.  He  starts  with  an  account  of  “  some 
Scripture  kings  and  Eastern  monarchs not  forgetting,  under 
the  latter  heading,  to  bring  in  an  allusion  to  the  present  Shah  of 
Persia  and  the  ex-King  of  Oude.  Indeed,  Dr.  Doran  shows 
throughout  a  remarkable  fondness  for  enlivening  ancient  history 
with  modern  politics,  and  instituting  parallels  between  things 
past  and  present.  When  he  is  on  the  kings  of  Athens,  he  tells 
us  that  Melanthus  “  stopped  into  the  sandals  of  Thymcetes  as 
cleverly  as  Louis  Napoleon  seated  himself  on  that  tbrce-legged 
stool  of  the  Republic,  ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,’ 
which  he  has  so  neatly  covered  with  imperial  green  velvet,  and 
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powdered  with  the  busy  bees  of  Charlemagne.”  This  exquisitely 
natural  and  felicitous  comparison  is  more  than  matched  in  the 
next  page,  where  he  remarks,  of  a  prince  who  “could  not  enter 
a  divine  temple  without  robbing  the  altars  of  the  gods,”  that, 
“  though  it  may  seem,  inour  eyes,  a  venial  fault,  or  even  a  justifiable 
act,  to  tear  the  golden  mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  pluck 
the  gold  heard  from  iEscidapitis,  or  carry  off  the  costly  adornments 
of  Proserpine,  in  the  old  time  there  were  worshippers  who  looked 
on  those  images  with  awe.  These  were  as  disgusted  by  the  crime 
as  we  should  he,  were  the  Prince  Consort  to  purloin  the  com¬ 
munion  plate  from  the  sacramental  table ;  or  as  our  neighbours 
in  France  would  have  been,  had  the  Emperor  walked  away  with 
the  rich  vessels  of  the  mas3  to  confer  them  on  the  successful 
taureadors  on  that  Sunday  when  divine  service  was  followed  up 
by  a  bull-fight.”  Further  on,  the  biographer  edges  in  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  and  “the  Sunday  gymnastics  in  Exeter  Hall;”  and  in  the 
same  page,  apropos  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  touches  off  the 
King  of  Naples.  We  mention  this  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Doran’s 
style  in  order  to  prove  the  extreme  moderation  of  his  literary 
ambition,  and  the  purely  transitory  character  of  the  popularity 
which  he  seeks  for  his  seemingly  pretentious  volumes.  An  his¬ 
torian  who  means  his  work  to  stand  all  weathers  will  be  spar¬ 
ing  of  allusions  which,  ten  years  hence,  will  be  utterly  mean¬ 
ingless. 

Perhaps  one  of  Dr.  Doran’s  most  characteristic  chapters  is  that 
which  he  devotes  to  the  “sceptreless”  monarchs,  “crownless” 
kings,  “unsceptred”  potentates,  and  “throneless”  sovereigns, 
■who  have  “  illustrated  the  uncertainty  of  royal  estate”  in  Ireland. 
He  sets  out  with  remarking  that  “  historians  themselves  differ 
so  widely  in  their  chronological  details,  that  without  entering  into 
any  dry  discussion,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  in  ancient  times 
Ireland  was  a  Pentarcliy.”  The  reader  would  be  well  satisfied 
if  this  piece  of  information  did  suffice  Dr.  Doran ;  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  beginning  at  the  year  644,  to  give  us  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  country  till  its  conquest  by  Henry  II. — not  omit¬ 
ting  a  table  of  Irish  sovereigns,  from  Flaithbheartagh  and  Niall 
Freassach  downwards.  With  his  habitual  lucidity  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  commences  this  chapter  with  the  seventh  century,  gets 
on  in  half  a  page  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  after  going 
back  to  the  sons  of  Milesius,  with  no  date  assigned,  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  in  the  third.  The  author  somewhat  naively  remarks, 
that  “  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  causes  of  the  fail  of  scores 
of  monarchs  on  the  Irish  roll aud  he  certainly  gives  his  readers 
ample  opportunity  for  appreciating  the  full  force  of  this  obser¬ 
vation.  Although  totally  unshackled  by  the  tyranny  of  facts — 
wThich,  however,  he  nowhere  allows  to  press  upon  him  too  hardly 
— the  Doctor  utterly  fails  to  infuse  a  particle  of  dramatic  liveli¬ 
ness  into  this  hodge-podge  of  apocryphal  dates  and  unpronounce¬ 
able  names.  The  bistory  of  Turgesius,  Tighernonas,  and  Hugoney 
the  Great,  is  as  dull  as  any  Blue  Book. 

As  for  the  reliableness  of  Dr.  Doran's  facts,  we  leave  it  to  more 
patient  critics  to  check  the  errors  of  an  author  who  accepts  the 
testimony  of  Livy  for  the  chronology  of  ancient  Borne,  who 
gravely  relates  the  abdication  of  the  Hibernian  monarch,  Corrnac 
Ulfadha,  in  the  year  253,  and  who  in  scarcely  a  single  instance 
distinctly  cites  the  authorities  to  which  he  vaguely  alludes.  We 
will  only  add,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  point  of  view  in  which 
the  present  work  possesses  a  solitary  merit.  Under  pretence  of 
popularizing,  it  vulgarizes  history — it  is  fiction  without  imagina¬ 
tion,  narrative  without  any  guarantees  for  accuracy,  and  biography 
without  character.  It  keeps  up  a  mild  and  steady  llow  of  doubt¬ 
ful  English,  more  doubtful  facts,  and  undoubted  truisms,  through 
a  given  number  of  pages,  aud  that  is  all.  It  is  flippant,  yet  dull 
— monotonous,  yet  rambling  and  incomprehensible— pedantic,  yet 
utterly  unreliable — “  popular,”  but  hopelessly  unreadable  ;  and, 
while  bristling  all  over  with  historic  names  and  dates,  it  is  totally 
destitute  of  a  spark  of  historic  life. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  POOR-LAWS* 

CIB  GEOBGE  NICHOLES  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
O  employed  to  bring  the  New  Poor-law  into  operation  in 
England  ;  and  he  performed  that  duty  so  ably  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  entrusted  to  him  both  the  preparation  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  by  which  Ireland  was  for  the  first  time 
subjected  to  a  Poor-law.  The  success  of  both  Acts  was  probably 
due,  in  the  main,  to  his  exertions ;  and  from  no  man,  therefore, 
can  an  account  of  their  history  and  progress  come  more  fit¬ 
tingly.  Two  years  ago  he  gave  the  world  a  History  of  the 
English  Poor-law;  and  the  two  volumes  before  us  appear 
rather  as  a  supplement  to  that  production  than  as  independent 
works.  The  present  works  are  similar  in  form  and  plan  ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  them  which  impresses  itself  very 
forcibly  on  the  reader.  With  the  Irish  Poor-law  Sir  George  was 
intimately  acquainted.  It  was  founded  on  his  Beport,  and  passed 
under  his  watchful  eye ;  and  he  was  selected  to  fight  its  battles 
against  the  combined  hostility  of  beggars  and  squireens.  His 
history  of  it  has  something,  therefore,  of  the  spirit  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphy — there  is  a  human  life  and  warmth  beaming  through  the 
grey  haze  of  official  circumlocution.  But  with  Scotland  he  never 
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had  anything  to  do.  A  description  of  the  Scotch  Poor-law  was, 
however,  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  subject;  and  he 
therefore  set  to  work  to  collect  the  facts  and  compile  the  papers 
bearing  on  it.  In  this  task  he  has  shown  great  industry,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  great  fidelity  ;  but  the  result  is  of  the  consistency 
of  shoe  leather,  and  the  flavour  of  bone-dust.  The  book,  in 
truth,  is  a  law  book  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  ought  to 
have  appeared  in  pale  calf  with  red  lettering.  In  its  present 
binding  of  neat  purple  cloth,  it  is  somewhat  of  an  impostor. 

But,  whatever  we  may  say  as  to  his  style,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
to  deny  that  Sir  George  Nicholls  has  brought  together  materials 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  political  iuquirer.  The  experiments 
made  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  which  lie  is  the 
chronicler,  have  exhausted  the  problem  of  Poor-law  legislation. 
Ireland  has  tried  the  results  of  no  Poor-law — Scotland,  of  a 
modified  Poor-law — England,  of  profuse  out-door  relief ;  and 
all  have  failed.  All  have  gravitated  to  the  panacea  of  the 
workhouse  system — of  scanty  relief,  under  severe  conditions, 
offered  indiscriminately  to  all.  Though  we  have  taken  many 
centuries  to  arrive  at  this  solution,  the  question  is  one  that 
dates  from  the  dawn  of  our  polity.  As  soon  as  the  loose 
elements  of  feudalism  had  crystallized  into  a  State,  the  clans¬ 
men  or  the  villeins  lost  their  traditional  protectors,  and,  if 
they  fell  into  destitution,  were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for 
relief.  The  State,  which  had  absorbed  the  power  of  the  Barons, 
did  not  care  to  burthen  itself  with  their  duties ;  for  politicians 
are  generally  a  hard-hearted  race.  So  the  destitute  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  beg.  Their  appeal  was  unanswerable.  They  had 
only  two  alternatives  before  them — success  in  begging,  or  death 
by  starvation.  It  was  an  appeal  to  which  all  of  Christian, 
or,  indeed,  of  human,  feeling  could  not  but  respond ;  and  so 
beggars  increased,  and  begging  became  a  profitable  trade.  They 
soon  became  something  more  than  a  nuisance.  Sturdy  mendicants, 
wandering  about  in  parties,  were  petitioners  whom  a  yeoman  in 
some  isolated  farm-house  did  not  find  it  easy  to  refuse.  From 
beggars  they  became  gangs  of  robbers,  more  or  less  disguised, 
and  more  or  less  audacious,  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Sir  George  quotes,  from  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  striking  picture  of  the  position  they  assumed,  even 
in  a  civilized  country,  during  a  period  of  distress : — 

There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  from  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  upon 
had  food,  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging 

from  door  to  door . No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  or  be  informed 

which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  even  they  were 
baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them,  and  they  ore 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  the  poor  tenants  (who,  if  they 
give  not  broad  or  some  kind  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  of  such  villains  in 
one  day,  arc  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob  many  poor  people 
who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  ( Scotch  Poor-law, 
p.  47.) 

These  locusts  were  naturally  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to 
Government  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Statute  after  statute 
worthy  of  Draco  was  passed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  crushing  the 
evil  by  force.  In  Scotland,  manufacturers,  coal-owners,  and 
oilier  employers  of  labour  were  empowered  to  seize  vagabonds, 
aud  to  force  them  to  work  as  slaves  in  their  factories  or  mines. 
Gipsies  were  made  punishable  with  death.  But  this  savage  le¬ 
gislation  was  in  vain,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  In  spite  of  it,  therefore,  mendicancy 
increased,  and  with  it  all  the  evils  of  which  it  is  the  fruitful 
parent.  Its  effects  were  to  be  seen  throughout  Ireland  up  to  the 
year  1838 — for  up  to  that  time  no  Poor-law  existed  in  that  country 
— and  they  may  now  be  studied  to  advantage  in  Naples.  It  is 
not  merely  the  economical  loss  of  power,  and  therefore  of  wealth, 
which  results  from  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  very  unproductive  labour  of  worrying  their  richer  neighbours. 
The  moral  evil  of  mendicity  is  far  greater.  It  fosters  iudolence, 
dependence,  filth,  imposture  ;  and  its  noxious  presence  taints  the 
character  of  a  whole  community.  Sir  G.  Nicholls,  in  the  Beport 
on  which  the  Irish  Poor-law  was  based,  describes  the  process 
with  a  vigorous  pen  : — 

It  is  not  perhaps  the  actual  amount  of  misery  existing  among  the  mendi¬ 
cant  class,  great  as  that  may  be,  which  is  most  to  be  deprecated;  but  the 
falsehood  aud  fraud  which  form  a  part  of  their  profession,  and  spread  by  their 

example . To  assume  the  semblance  of  misery  is  the  business  of  the 

mendicant,  and  his  success  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  exercises 
deception.  A  mass  of  filth,  nakedness,  and  squalor  is  thus  kept  moving 
about  the  country,  entering  every  house,  addressing  itself  to  every  eye,  and 
soliciting  from  every  hand ;  and  much  of  the  filth  and  indolence  observable 
in  the  cabins,  clothing,  and  general  conduct  of  the  peasantry,  may,  I  think, 
bo  traced  to  this  source;  and  I  doubt  if  even  those  above  the  class  of  la¬ 
bourers  altogether  escape  the  taint.  Mendicancy  and  filth  have  become  too 
common  to  he  disgraceful.  ( Irish  Poor-law,  p.  162.) 

And  all  tliis  demoralization  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  is  not  a 
question  between  paying  a  rate,  and  enduring  tlie  evils  of  mendi¬ 
city  ;  for  the  lazy,  vicious  mendicant  raises  a  far  greater  sum 
than  is  exacted  by  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor. 
In  introducing  the  Bill  of  1837,  Lord  John  Bussell  spoke  of  the 
relief  given  to  mendicants  in  Ireland — where  the  superstitious 
fear  of  the  “  beggar’s  curse”  drew  alms  even  from  the  poorest — as 
a  tax  “  which  could  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  less  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  a  million,  a  year.”  This  is 
twice  as  much  as  was  raised  by  the  poor-rate,  when  in  full 
operation,  the  year  before  the  famine. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  English  legislators  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  put  down  mendicancy  without  a  Poor- 
law.  So  they  rushed  into  an  opposite  extreme.  They  gave 
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relief  lavishly  and  indiscriminately.  They  succoured  all  who 
were  destitute,  without  adopting  any  test  to  distinguish  between 
real  and  feigned  inability  for  self-support;  and  they  poured 
forth  their  allowances  so  profusely  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  became  at  least  as  comfortable  and  as  independent 
as  that  of  the  self-sustaining  labourer.  The  result  was  ine¬ 
vitable.  Almost  every  labourer  became  a  pauper.  All  the 
evils  of  mendicancy — its  sloth,  its  improvidence,  its  acquiescence 
in  the  lowest  conditions  of  existence — were  reproduced,  with  the 
additional  evil  of  stagnation  of  labour,  from  which  mendicancy 
was  exempt.  The  labourer  became  adscriptus  glelce  by  a  tie 
stronger  than  the  tie  of  serfdom — by  the  bondage  of  dependence, 
by  the  moral  inability  to  be  free.  That  heedless,  immoveable, 
clod-like  stolidity  which  still,  to  some  extent,  distinguishes  the 
English  labourer,  is  due  to  the  blind  generosity  of  the  English 
Poor-law.  A  ploughing  machine  he  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
a  ploughing  machine  he  will  perhaps  long  remain. 

The  experience  of  England  fully  proved  that  to  consign  the 
poor  to  the  indiscriminate  bounty  of  the  State  was  even  worse 
than  to  abandon  them  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  Scotch 
legislators,  who  had,  till  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  followed  pretty 
accurately  the  footsteps  of  the  English  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  century,  saw  the  danger,  and  made  an  effort  to  avoid  it. 
They  resolved  that  their  bounty  should  not  be  indiscriminate. 
They  admitted  the  futility  of  forbidding  mendicancy  without 
offering  relief;  but  they  determined  only  to  aid  the  class  of 
whose  helplessness  there  could  be  no  doubt — namely,  those 
who  were  physically  incapable  of  work.  They  assumed  that 
work  was  always  ready  for  those  who  wished  it,  and  that  for 
an  able-bodied  man  to  starve  was  an  impossibility.  _  This 
principle  worked  itself  deeply  into  the  national  mind  of 
Scotland — so  deeply  that  when,  in  1845,  the  whole  Poor-law  of 
that  country  was  recast,  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  enforce 
the  relief  of  the  able-bodied.  The  theory  of  the  Scotch  Poor- 
law,  therefore,  still  maintains  its  unbending  rigour ;  but  a  few 
years’  experience  has  considerably  relaxed  it  in  practice.  The 
distinction  on  which  it  insists  seems  clear  enough  on  paper,  but 
in  action  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out.  On  the  one  hand,  few 
poor  persons  are  utterly  disabled — on  the  other,  the  majority 
of  those  who  apply  for  relief  are  already  enfeebled,  and 
therefore  partially  disabled,  by  privation.  The  result  is 
endless  litigation.  The  pauper  always  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  relief — the  inspector  of  the  poor  always  thinks,  or  used 
to  think,  that  he  has  not.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  appeals 
have  consequently  been  often  carried  up  to  the  sheriff  in 
a  single  year.  But  this  was  not  the  only  difficulty.  To 
refuse  relief  to  a  destitute  man  because  he  is  able-bodied, 
is  like  refusing  to  buy  the  Sibylline  books.  In  eight-and-forty 
hours  he  will  starve  into  disease,  and  will  return  on  your  hands  ; 
and  then  you  will  be  forced  to  give  him  the  succour  which 
was  refused  before — with  this  difference,  that  whereas  then  he 
was  a  temporary,  he  is  now  a  permanent  charge.  Another 
alternative  is,  indeed,  open.  He  may  refuse  to  be  crippled  by 
privation.  The  State  will  not  aid  him — work  there  is  none — he 
is  forbidden  to  beg.  But  one  course  remains  to  him — he  can 
steal.  More  especially  will  this  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal 
of  relief  in  those  too  common  cases  where  thousands  are  thrown 
at  once  into  a  state  of  helpless  destitution  by  some  great  manu¬ 
facturing  depression.  These  thousands  will  not  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty — the  laws  of  property  will  not  stand  between 
them  and  life.  Then  one  of  two  things  ensues.  Either  the  police 
are  too  weak  to  check  their  depredations,  and  then  the  worst  evils 
of  the  worst  days  of  mendicancy  are  revived — or  they  apprehend 
the  offenders,  and  send  them  to  gaol ;  and  there  the  State  is 
forced  to  relieve  in  another  form,  and  at  a  far  greater  cost  botli  to 
economy  and  morality,  those  very  persons  whom  it  might  have 
kept  in  honesty  by  relieving  a  few  hours  before.  The  experience 
of  Scotland  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  attempt  to  confine 
relief  to  deserving  applicants  by  refusing  it  to  the  able-bodied, 
breaks  down  in  practice.  A  self-acting  test,  which  shall  exclude 
the  idle  but  relieve  the  really  helpless,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Such  a  test  England  and  Ireland  have  found  in  the  workhouse  ; 
and  to  that  expedient  the  Scotch  authorities  are  rapidly 
inclining. 

But  the  best  institutions  are  capable  of  abuse— the  best 
theories  may  be  overstrained.  The  workhouse,  like  every  other 
discovery  in  the  science  of  government,  great  or  small — like 
the  treadmill  and  the  crank,  the  silent  system  and  the  separate 
system,  model  schools  and  mechanics’  institutes — has  had  its 
devotees,  whose  blind  and  headlong  admiration  has  brought  it 
into  disrepute;  and,  unhappily,  our  author  was  among  them.  In 
1838,  he  had  influence  enough  with  Lord  John  Itussell  to  induce 
him  to  insert  provisions  in  the  Irish  Poor-law,  forbidding  any 
relief  being  given  under  any  circumstances  except  within  the 
workhouse.  The  possibility  of  vast  destitution  with  which  no 
conceivable  workhouse  accommodation  woidd  be  adequate  to 
cope,  as  might  well  happen  in  the  case  of  famine,  was  suggested 
to  him ;  but  he  put  the  contingency  aside.  He  thought  that 
Ireland  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  famine  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
it  was  not  the  business  of  a  Poor-law  to  deal  with  such  calamities. 
The  searching  ordeal  of  experience  soon  scattered  this  pitiless 
theorizing  to  the  winds.  The  potato  failed,  and  the  famine  of 
1847  ensued.  The  author  shall  give  the  result  in  his  own  words : — 

There  could  be  [few  situations  more  painful  than  that  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  surrounded  by  an  appal¬ 


ling  amount  of  destitution,  yet  without  the  means  of  relieving  the  sufferers. 
Possessed  of  a  workhouse  capablo  of  holding  a  few  hundred  inmates,  the 
guardians  are  looked  to  with  hope  by  thousands  of  famishing  persons,  and 
are  called  on  to  exercise  the  mournful  task  of  selection  from  the  distressed 
objects  who  present  themselves  for  admission  as  their  last  refuge  from  death. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  applicants  were  fit  objects  for  relief, 
but  which  of  them  could  be  rejected  and  which  admitted,  with  the  least  risk 
of  sacrificing  life.  Were  persons  in  the  hast  extremity  of  want  to  be  denied 
admittance,  or  were  those  already  admitted  to  be  made  the  victims  of  over¬ 
crowding  ?  The  course  which  prudence  suggested  was  the  one  most  opposed 
to  human  sympathies.  Eye-wil  nesses  of  the  distress  which  was  endured,  the 
guardians  could  not  always  resist  the  appeals  made  to  them  ;  and  applicant 
after  applicant  was  admitted  to  the  workhouse  long  after  the  sanitary  limit 

had  been  passed . But  now,  unhappily,  almost  every  person  admit  ted  was  a 

patient — was  either  suffering  from  dysentery,  fever,  or  extreme  exhaustion, 
or  had  the  seeds  of  disease  about  him.  Under  such  circumstances,  separation 
became  impossible,  diseases  spread,  and  the  whole  workhouse  was  changed 
into  one  large  hospital,  without  the  appliances  necessary  for  rendering  it  effi¬ 
cient  as  such.  ( Irish  Poor-law,  p.  324.) 

It  must  be  recorded  to  the  author's  honour,  as  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  in  this  age  of  doctrinaires,  that,  much  as  he  loved 
his  theory,  he  loved  his  fellow-creatures  more.  He  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  system 
of  exclusive  adhesion  to  in-door  relief  had  broken  down.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  generally  looks  with  a  kind  of  ignorant  reverence  on 
the  knowledge  of  facts  possessed  by  permanent  officials,  with 
prompt  docility  passed  the  “Extension  Act,”  by  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  authorized,  in  seasons  of  special  pressure,  to  permit  t  he 
distribution  of  out-door  relief  to  all  destitute  persons;  while 
guardians  are  obliged,  whether  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of  it,  to 
find  support  at  all  times  for  the  infirm. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  workhouse  system  which  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  anxious  to  introduce  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland — namely,  the  extraction  of  profit  from 
pauper  labour  by  means  of  agricultural  employment.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  meet  these  appli¬ 
cations  by  pointing  to  the  example  of  Holland,  which  has  made 
itself  the  corpus  vile  for  this  experiment.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  Dutch  pauper  colonies,  it  is  estimated  that  one  good  day- 
labourer  will  do  the  work  of  fifteen  pauper  colonists ;  and  yet 
they  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  a  system  analogous  to  the 
mark  system  of  our  penal  settlements,  which  would  lie  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Poor-law  as  understood  in  this  country. 

The  three  systems  in  force  within  the  United  Kingdom 
afford  in  other  respects  many  curious  points  of  comparison. 
The  various  laws  of  settlement  which  obtain  or  have  obtained 
in  the  three  countries,  and  the  utter  failure,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  of  the  voluntary  as  compared  with  the  assessment  system 
for  the  purposes  of  poor  relief,  are  topics  to  which  the  author 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  on  which  his  testimony  is  well 
worthy  of  attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS  1YORKS  OF  SIR  TIIOMAS  OVERBURY.* 

rnHE  endeavours  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to 
X  pierce  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ’s 
tragic  fate,  and  the  horror  inspired  by  the  tortures  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  as  foul  as  ever 
stained  a  royal  name,  have  concentrated  the  interest  felt  re¬ 
specting  him  into  a  single  focus,  and  have  made  his  death  appear 
the  only  noticeable  event  in  his  history.  We  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand,  however,  what  there  can  have  been  in  his  character  to 
change  the  friendship  once  felt  for  him  by  the  King  and  by 
Somerset  into  the  most  virulent  hatred,  without  having  recourse 
to  his  works.  By  their  light  we  must  read  the  story  of  his 
life  and  death;  and  in  his  poems,  as  well  as  in  liis  prose 
productions,  we  shall  find  much  to  explain  the  sentiments 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  unprincipled  and  dissolute 
earl,  as  well  as  by  the  cruel,  false,  and  cowardly  monarch 
None  of  his  works,  it  is  now  ascertained,  were  published  before 
his  death;  but  his  poem  of  “The  Wife”  was  at  any  rate  circu¬ 
lated  among  his  friends  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  pure  and 
lofty  morality  which  characterized  it  may  well  have  rendered  the 
author  hateful  to  men  who,  like  Somerset,  would  have  had  all  with 
whom  they  associated  as  licentious  as  themselves.  The  abhorrence 
of  cant  and  pedantry,  the  stinging  satire,  and  pungent  wit,  which 
distinguished  his  “Characters,”  must  also  have  been  distasteful  to 
James  I.  In  fact,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  of  his  character 
from  the  description  given  of  him  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
the  insight  we  gain  into  it  from  his  own  works,  Sir  Thomas  Over¬ 
bury,  while  commanding  respect,  must  have  been  rather  a  for¬ 
midable  personage  from  his  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  his  self- 
sufficiency,  and  his  bold,  aspiring  temper.  Of  excellent  parts 
and  sound  judgment,  his  associates  were  accustomed,  however, 
to  look  to  him  as  “  an  oracle  of  discretion  ;”  and  being  in  much 
favour  at  Court,  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  day— Ben  Jonson 
among  the  number — vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  homage. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  his  fall,  “  a  rooted 
hatred  ”  “had  lam  in  James’s  heart  towards  him  ;”  and  though  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  King  had  been  “much  distasted 
with  the  said  gentleman,  even  in  his  own  nature,  for  too  stiff  a 
carriage  of  his  fortune,”  Dr.  Kimbault  considers  that  the  real 
cause  of  James’s  feelings  was  some  terrible  bond  of  secrecy  which 
apparently  existed  between  the  King,  Somerset,  and  Overbury, 

*  The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
buri/,  Knt.  Now  first  collected.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  a  Biographical 
Account  of  the  Author,  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  &c.  London:  John 
Russell  Smith.  18S6. 
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and  which  made  James  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  getting  him  out  of  the  way.  This  opinion  seems  to  us  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  King  when  Somerset  was 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  by 
the  dastardly  fear  he  showed  lest  the  prisoner  should  utter  any¬ 
thing  to  impeach  him.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Somerset  would 
have  borne  Iris  trial  with  such  constancy  and  undaunted  courage, 
if  he  had  not  felt  convinced  that  James  would  find  means  to  save 
him. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  direct  attention  to  the  works 
which  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  left  behind  him,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  known  or  read.  Nevertheless,  at  the  time 
at  which  it  was  published,  his  poem  of  “  The  Wife,”  went  through 
no  less  than  five  editions  in  one  year;  while  a  seventeenth  edition 
was  out  of  print  forty  years  after  its  first  appearance.  To  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  to  dissuade  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  from  marrying  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex,  a  large 
measure  of  the  popularity  it  enjoyed  was  doubtless  due.  When 
we  consider,  also,  that  it  was  given  to  the  world  just  after 
Overbury  s  death,  when  the  mystery  of  his  fate  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  public,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  notice 
obtained  by  a  work  which  had  proved  the  death-warrant,  as  it 
were,  of  the  author.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared,  there  was  enough  in  the  poem 
itself  to  account  for  the  fame  which  it  acquired.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  follies  and  the  virtues  of 
womankind,  noble  sentiments,  and  a  lofty  morality,  distinguish  the 
whole  production.  .Nor  is  the  verse  unworthy  of  the  subject. 
I  or  terseness  and  vigour,  for  point  and  clearness,  Overbury  has 
not  many  rivals  among  the  authors  of  his  time.  It  is  a  poem, 
nevertheless,  which  requires  thought  to  comprehend  its  full 
meaning,  while  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  compositions 
of  the  period,  and  whose  modern  ears  call  for  flowing  lines  and 
melodious  verse,  will  scarcely  find  much  to  please  them  in  it. 
Here  and  there,  however,  occurs  a  verse  which  may  be  called 
modern,  both  in  expression  and  thought,  as  in  the  lines: — 

And  of  that  lovo  let  reason  father  bo, 

And  passion,  mother;  let  it  from  the  one 
His  being  take,  the  other  his  degree. 

TV  o  hardly  like  to  quit  the  poem  without  quoting  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  Amongst  so  much  that  is  good,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection ;  but  we  may  take  the  following  lines  as  enabling  the 
reader  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated: — 

Or  rather  let  me  love  than  be  in  love; 

So  let  me  chuse,  as  wife  and  friend  to  find; 

Let  me  forget  her  sex  when  I  approve; 

Beast  likenesse  lies  in  shape,  but  ours  in  mind. 

Our  soules  no  sexes  have,  their  love  is  cleano — 

No  sex,  both  in  the  better  part  are  men. 

*  *  #  * 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  side,  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart, 

Besides  her  inborne  vertue  fortify. 

They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

*  *  #  # 

As  good  and  wise;  so  be  she  fit  for  me ; 

That  is,  to  will,  and  not  to  will,  the  same. 

My  wife  is  my  adopted  self,  and  she 
As  me,  so  what  I  love,  to  love  must  frame: 

For  when  by  marriage,  both  in  one  concur, 

Woman  converts  to  man,  not  man  to  her. 

Few  persons  will  read  these  noble  lines  without  having  the 
beautiful  conclusion  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  of  the  Princess 
brought  to  their  remembrance. 

In  addition  to  “  The  Wife,”  Overbury  wrote  another  poem,  in 
a  very  different  vein,  entitled  the  “Kemedy  of  Love,”  which  is 
full  of  witty  conceits,  pleasant  airy  fancies,  sly  kindly  satire,  and 
brilliant  apophthegms.  “  The  Wife  ”  is  followed  by  the  author’s 
“  Epitaph,”  written  by  himself.  Beautiful  in  thought  and  happy 
in  expression  as  it  is,  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  transcribing  it 
for  them :—  ° 

The  span  of  my  daies  measured,  hero  I  rest, 

That  is,  my  body  ;  but  my  soule  his  guest, 

Is  lienee  ascended,  whither  neither  time, 

Nor  faith,  nor  hope,  but  only  love  can  clime  ; 

Where  being  now  enlightened,  she  doth  know 
The  truth  of  all  men  argue  of  below ; 

Only  this  dust  doth  here  in  pawne  remain 
That,  when  the  world  dissolves,  she  come  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  excellences  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury’s  poems  abound,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  they  can 
ever  again  become  popular.  The  want  of  smoothness  in  the  verse, 
the  quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  the  strange  conceits,  and  the 
absence  of  geniality  in  their  tone,  will  prevent  even  “  The  Wife  ” 
from  ever  being  a  favourite,  excepting  with  those  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  admirable  maxims  that  it  contains,  the  manly  spirit  which 
distinguishes  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  which  it  exhibits, 
will  be  willing  to  overlook  the  faults  we  have  mentioned. 

Of  his  prose  works,  “  The  Characters  ”  arc  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Overbury’s  writings.  We  have  here  a  gallery  of 
portiaits,  each  of  which  is  as  highly  finished  as  a  miniature, 
while  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  deserve  study | 
on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  as  being  drawn 
from  the  life  of  the  time.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  out  of 
seventy-nine  characters  sketched  by  Sir  Thomas,  only  eleven 


belong  to  a  good  type.  The  classes  which  he  paints  in  the 
blackest  colours,  with  a  pen  steeped  in  bitterest  satire,  are 
lawyers,  hypocrites  of  all  ranks,  and  pedants  of  every  grade. 
Many  of  the  characters  in  his  gallery  have,  fortunately,  no  counter¬ 
parts  at  the  present  day.  Where,  for  instance,  shall  we  find 
amongst  us  such  “  a  fine  gentleman”  as  he  has  here  limned? — 

lie  hath  read  the  Book  of  Good  Manners,  and  by  this  time  each  of  his 
limbs  may  read  it.  He  alloweth  of  no  judge  but  the  eye;  painting, 
boulstering,  and  bombasting  are  his  orators ;  by  these  also  he  proves  his  in¬ 
dustry  ;  for  he  hath  purchased  legs,  hair,  beauty,  and  straightness,  more 
than  N  ature  left  him.  His  discourse  makes  not  his  behaviour ;  but  he 
buys  it  at  Court,  as  countrymen  their  clothes  in  Birchin  Lane.  He  is 
somewhat  like  the  Salamander,  and  lives  in  the  flame  of  love,  which  pains 
he  expresseth  comically ;  and  nothing  grieves  him  so  much  as  the  want 
of  a  poet  to  make  an  issue  in  his  love ;  yet  he  sighs  sweetly,  and 
speakes  lamentably ;  for  his  breath  is  perfumed,  and  his  words  are  wind.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  calendar  of  ten  years,  and  marriage  rusts  him.  Afterwards  ho 
maintains  himself  an  implement  of  household  by  carving  and  ushering. 

Where,  too,  shall  we  find  a  prototype  of  the  Soaring  Boy  of 
two  centuries  ago,  who  is  thus  described? — 

His  life  is  a  mecre  counterfeit-patent,  which,  nevertheless,  makes  many  a 
country  justice  tremble.  Hon  Quixote’s  water-mills  are  still  Scotch  bag¬ 
pipes  to  him.  He  sends  challenges  by  word  of  mouth:  for  he  protests  (as 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  brother  ot  the  sword)  he  can  neither  write  nor  read. 
He  hath  run  through  divers  parcels  of  land  and  great  houses,  beside  both  the 
counters.  If  any  private  quarrel  happen  among  our  great  courtiers  he  pro¬ 
claims  the  business — that’s  t  he  word,  t  he  business  ;  as  if  the  united  forces  ot  the 

Itomish- Cat  holies  were  making  up  tor  Germany . He  loves  his  friend 

as  a  counsellor-at-law  loves  the  velvet  breeches  he  was  first  made  barrister 
in  ;  he’ll  be  sure  to  wear  them  threadbare  ere  ho  forsake  them.  He  sleeps 
with  a  tobacco-pipe  in’s  mouth,  and  his  first  prayer  in  the  morning  is  he 
may  remember  whom  he  fell  out  with  over  night.  Soldier  he  is  none,  for  he 
cannot  distinguish ’tween  onion-seed  and  gunpowder;  if  he  have  worn  it  in 
his  hollow  tooth,  for  the  toothache,  and  so  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  that 
is  all.  The  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  means  is  an  estate  at  will,  and  that’s 
borrowing. 

T\  bile,  however,  these,  together  with  the  Almanack-makers, 
the  Fencers,  the  Watermen,  and  sundry  others,  have  passed  away, 
the  Puritans,  the  Meerc  Scholars,  the  Very  Women,  the  Usurers, 
the  Covetous  Men,  the  Mcere  Common  Lawyers,  and  the  canting 
rogues  whose  vices  and  follies  Sir  Thomas  lays  bare  so  merci¬ 
lessly,  are,  alas !  still  extant  among  us.  But  then  we  too  have 
the  Good  Wives,  the  Virtuous  Widows,  the  fair  and  happy  Milk¬ 
maids,  and  the  noble  spirits  who,  in  Sir  Thomas’s  gallery,  shine 
like  stars  of  light  amidst  the  dark  figures  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  The  character  of  the  Milkmaid  may  be  familiar 
to  our  readers — but  not  so,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Worthy 
Commander,  the  noble  description  of  whom  will  doubtless  recal 
to  our  readers  many  traits  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  England’s  heroes  : — 

A  WORTUT  COMMANDER  IN'  THE  WARRE3 

Is  one  that  accounts  learning  the  nourishment  of  military  vertue,  and  lays 
that  as  his  first  foundation.  He  never  bloodies  his  sword  but  in  heat  of 
battle,  and  had  rather  save  one  of  his  own  soldiers  than  kill  ten  of  his  enemies. 
He  accounts  it  an  idle,  vainglorious,  and  suspected  bounty,  to  be  full  of  good 
words;  his  rewarding,  therefore,  of  the  deserver,  arrives  so  timely  that  his 
liberality  can  never  be  said  to  be  gouty-handed.  He  holds  it  next  his  creed, 
that  no  coward  can  be  an  honest  man,  and  dare  die  in  it.  He  doth  not  think 
his  body  yields  a  more  spreading  shadow  after  a  victory  than  before;  and 
when  he  looks  upon  his  enemies  dead  body,  ’tis  with  a  kind  of  noble  heaviness, 
not  insultation;  he  is  so  honourably  merciful  to  women,  in  surprisal,  that  only 
that  makes  him  an  excellent  courtier.  He  knows  the  hazard  of  battles,  not 
the  pomp  of  ceremonies,  arc  soldiers  best  theatres,  and  strives  to  gain  reputa¬ 
tion,  not  by  the  multitude,  but  by  the  greatness,  of  his  actions.  He  is  the  first 
in  giving  the  charge,  and  the  last  in  retiring  his  foot.  Equal  toil  he  endures 
with  the  common  soldier;  from  his  example  they  all  take  fire,  as  one  torch 
lights  many.  He  understands  in  wars  there  is  no  mean  to  err  twice;  the 
first  and  least  fault  being  sufficient  to  ruin  an  array,  faults  therefore  he  par¬ 
dons  none;  they  that  are  presidents  of  disorder,  or  mutiny,  repair  it  by  being 
examples  of  bis  justice.  Besiege  him  never  so  strictly,  so  long  as  the  air  is 
not  cut  from  him,  his  heart  faints  not.  He  hath  learned  as  well  to  make  use 
of  a  victory  as  to  get  it;  and  in  pursuing  his  enemy,  like  a  whirlwind  carries 
all  afore  him,  being  assured  if  ever  a  man  will  benefit  himself  upon  his  foe, 
then  is  the  time  when  they  have  lost  force,  wisdom,  courage,  and  reputation. 
The  goodness  of  his  cause  is  the  special  motive  to  his  valour;  never  is  he 
known  to  slight  the  weakest  enemy  that  comes  armed  against  him  on  the 
hand  of  justice.  Hasty  and  over  much  heat  he  accounts  the  step-dame  to 
all  great  actions,  that  will  not  suffer  them  to  thrive;  if  he  cannot  overcome 
his  enemy  by  force,  he  does  it  by  time.  If  ever  he  shakes  hands  with  war,  he 
can  die  more  calmly  than  most  courtiers,  for  his  continual  dangers  have  been, 
as  it  were,  so  many  meditations  of  death!  he  thinks  not  out  of  his  own 
calling,  when  he  accounts  life  a  continual  warfare,  and  his  prayers  then  best 
become  him  when  armed  cap-a-pie.  He  utters  them  like  the  great  Hebrew 
general,  on  horseback.  He  casts  a  smiling  contempt,  upon  calumny ;  it 
meets  him  as  if  ylass  should  encounter  adamant.  He  thinks  war  is  never 
to  be  given  o’er  but  on  one  of  these  three  conditions: — an  assured  peace, 
absolute  victory,  or  an  honest  death.  Lastly,  when  peace  folds  him  up,  his 
silver  head  should  lean  near  the  golden  sceptre,  and  dio  in  the  prince's 
bosom. 

Surely  the  writer  who  could  conceive  and  so  describe  such  a 
character  as  this,  must  have  been  a  man  of  no  common  stamp  of 
mind — no  narrow  grasp  of  intellect.  The  variety  shown  in  this 
gallery  of  portraits  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  perfect 
truth  which  marks  the  delineation  of  each,  and  the  subtle  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  qualities  which  the  common  observer  might  pass  unnoticed, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  the  distinctive  traits  that  really  consti¬ 
tute  the  individuality  of  a  character.  Willingly,  if  it  were  possible, 
would  we  give  examples  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  skill  in  this 
respect,  and  pass  in  review  his  “Affected  Traveller,”  with  “  his 
French  and  Italian  speech,  his  gate  which  cries  ‘behold  me,’ and 
the  manner  in  which  lie  censures  all  things  by  countenances  and 
shrugs” — 'liis  “  Old  Man,”  “  who  praises  his  own  times  as  vehe¬ 
mently  as  though  he  would  sell  them,  and  whose  discourse  is  un¬ 
answerable  by  reason  of  his  obstinacy” — his  “Pedant,”  “who 
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dares  not  think  a  thought  that  the  nominative  case  governs  not  the 
verb” — and  his  “  Mere  Scholar,”  “  who  speaks  sentences  more 
familiar  than  sense,  whose  creed  is  the  antiquity  of  his  university, 
and  the  excellency  of  his  college  an  article  of  his  faith.”  If 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  good  lover,  the  descriptions  of  the  majority  of 
his  characters  show  he  was  a  better  hater.  Cant  and  hypocrisy 
of  all  kinds  were,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  objects  of  his 
especial  aversion ;  and  on  his  picture  of  a  Puritan  he  has  expended 
his  most  biting  sarcasm.  “He  is,”  he  says,  “a  diseased  piece 
of  Apocrypha — bind  him  to  the  Bible,  and  he  corrupts  the  whole 
text ;  .  .  .  .  where  the  gate  stands  open  he  is  ever  seeking  a 
stile,  and  where  his  learning  ought  to  climb,  he  creeps  through. 
....  Women  and  lawyers  are  his  best  disciples — the  one, 
next  fruit,  longs  for  forbidden  doctrine ;  the  other  to  maintain 
forbidden  titles,  both  which  he  sows  among  them.” 

Not.  the  least  curious  and  interesting  portion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ovcrbury’s  works  consists  of  the  notes  he  made  of  King  James’s 
conversation — “crumbs,”  he  calls  them,  “fallen  from  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  table,  principally  relating  to  religion,  embassies,  state 
policy,”  &c.  Perhaps  it  is  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  real 
character  of  the  “  serpent-tongued”  monarch  which  prevents  us 
from  accepting  with  any  pleasure  the  morsels  Sir  Thomas  so  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  or  seeing  in  them  anything  more  than  “words, 
words,  words.”  There  is  a  pedantic  self-consciousness  about  all 
the  aphorisms — truisms  would  be  the  more  correct  word  to  apply 
to  them — which  grates  disagreeably  upon  us.  There  is  an 
assumption  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  which  inspires  us 
with  an  involuntary  aversion.  Yet  many  of  the  apophthegms 
contain  a  modicum  of  wisdom,  philosophy,  and  shrewdness, 
which,  if  wc  could  forget  the  impure  source  from  whence  they 
are  derived,  might  yield  us  matter  for  profitable  meditation.  Of 
such  sort  are  the  sayings  that  “  very  wise  men  and  very  fools  do 
little  harm — it  is  the  mediocrity  of  wisdom  that  troubleth  all 
the  world that  “  ’tis  easier  and  less  pain  to  tell  truth  than  a 
lie  and  that  “  God  hath  distributed  his  gifts  so  equally  that 
there  is  no  country  which  excelleth  not  all  other  in  some  things 
or  other,  so  as  it  borrows  it  lends  ;  likewise,  in  men,  there  is  no 
one  so  excelleth  in  one  thing  but  hath  need  of  another’s  wit  in 
some  other,  and  from  these  proceed  all  traffic  in  society.” 

How  differently  King  James  could  speak  and  act,  poor  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  must  have  bitterly  felt  when,  from  the  depths 
of  his  prison-house,  he  thought  on  these  words  of  his  Majesty 
which  he  had  shortly  before  set  down  in  his  note-book  :  — 

King  Henry  the  8th  was  an  ill-natured  Prince  to  execute  so  many  whom 
he  had  highly  favoured ;  I  can  never  hate  the  person  I  have  once  placed 
my  affection  upon;  I  may  hate  some  vices  of  his  which  may  lessen  my 
favour,  hut  never  bend  my  heart  against  him,  nor  undo  him,  unless  he  undo 
himself. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Rim- 
bault  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  edited  Overbury ’s 
works,  and  for  his  interesting  biographical  notice  of  the  author. 
We  are  glad  also  to  find  that  at  some  future  period  he  intends 
to  enter  more  fully  into  Sir  Thomas’s  history,  and  to  place  before 
us  documents  which  will  be  damning  to  the  King,  proving  him 
to  have  been  not  only  an  accessory,  but  a  principal  agent  in 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury ’s  murder. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  on  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1856,  UPWARDS  of  SEVEN 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

INCOME  of  the  SOCIETY,  UPWARDS  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
PER  ANNUM. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  II  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  this  year's  entry,  proposals  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head 
Ofiice,  or  at  any  of  the  Society’s  Agencies,  on  or  before  the  1st  March. 

Policies  effected  on  or  before  1st  March,  1857,  will  receive  six  years’  additions  at  the 
Division  of  Profits  at  1st  March,  1862. 

ri^HE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

_L  Instituted  1831. 

At  the  Division  of  Surplus,  at  1st  March,  1856,  a  Policy  for  £1000,  effected  at  1st 
March,  1832,  was  increased  to  £1571  18s.  10d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Two  and  a  Quarter 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Assured.  This  addition  may  be  converted  into  a 
present  payment,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

Profits  are  divided  Triennially,  and  belong  wholly  to  the  Assured. 


Accumulated  Funds . £1,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  .  169,400 

Existing  Assurances .  4,764,949 


Copies  of  the  Report  by  the  Directors  on  the  Division  of  Surplus  in  1856,  and  all 
information,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  or  Agencies. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WILLIAM  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Office  in  London — 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 
_ ARCHD.  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. — Prepare  for  the  winter 

cough  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  above  renowned  Lozenges,  which  for  fifty 
years  have  proved  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  incipient  Con¬ 
sumption. — Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  Hd.;  and  tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by 
Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  and  retail  by  all 
Druggists. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &e. 

Mr,  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. _ 

GEOLOGY. — King’s  College,  London.- — Professor  Tennant, 
F.G.S.,  will  give  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY.  To  commence 
on  FRIDAY  MORNING,  January  23rd,  at  Nine  o’clock,  and  to  be  continued  on  each 
succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  the  same  Hour. 

_ _ R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

DR.  KAHN’S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY 

STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 
only),  containing  1000  models,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  Human  Frame,  in  Health 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  etc.  Lectures  delivered  at  12,  2,  4,  and 
£  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton  ;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  at  a  |  past  8  p.m. 
Admission,  Is. — Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  Gratis. 

A  RCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND  COLLECTION  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS,  and  INVENTIONS,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall  East. 
Open  from  Nine  till  dusk.  Second  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  13th,  at  Eight 
o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  F.S.A.,  “  On  the  Use  of  Ancient  Architectural  Ex¬ 
amples.”  Admission,  lsj  or  by  Season  Tickets,  to  admit  at  all  times,  and  to  all  the 
Lectures,  2s.  6d.  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.A.  >  r»  ^ 

JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.  $  °  ' 

XHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM,  1857.— ISSUE  OF  SEASON  TICKETS— The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  prepared  to  ISSUE  SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibi- 
tion,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1857.  The  Committee  are  induced  to  make  this 
early  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Public  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  more 
economically  to  meet  the  heavy  pecuniary  demands  which  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking  involves.  The  season  tickets  (not  transferable)  will  be  of  two  classes: 

1st.  A  Ticket— price  £2  2s— entitling  the  proprietor  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public. 

2nd.  A  Ticket— price  £1  Is— entitling  the  proprietor  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  open  to  the  public,  excepting  only  on  a  limited  number  of  days  (not  exceeding 
eight),  reserved  for  State  ceremonials  or  special  attractions.  Such  reserved  days  will 
be  duly  advertised,  and  will  include  the  days  of  opening  and  closing  the  Exhibition. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  the  Committee  have  to  announce  that,  as  upon  the 
reserved  days,  a  limited  number  of  visitors  only  can  be  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
accommodated,  they  have  determined  that  the  registered  owners  of  such  limited 
number  of  the  £2  2s.  tickets  as  may  be  first  issued,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  reserved  parts  of  the  building.  When  the  limit  of  such  issue  shall  be  attained, 
the  fact  will  he  announced  by  public  advertisement. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  early  in  May,  1857. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Offices  of  the  Exhibition,  100,  Mosley-street,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1857. 

Applications  for  tickets,  by  letter,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  post- 
office  orders  or  remittances  made  payable  to  Charles  Henry  Minchin,  Manchester. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary . 

15th  December,  1856,  Offices  of  the  Exhibition, 

100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. _ 


NEW  SCHOOL  ATLASES 

BY 

ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.E.S.E.,  E.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 

Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 


*.*  These  Atlases  lay  claim  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  an  amount  of  information 
not  hitherto  attempted  in  Educational  Works.  The  Maps  have  been  constructed  with 
a  special  view  to  the  purposes  of  sound  instruction,  and  are  not  copied  from  any  exist¬ 
ing  Atlas ;  hence  they  will  be  found  free  from  the  common  faults  of  overcrowding  and 
confusion  with  which  so  many  School  Atlases  are  justly  chargeable.  By  means  of  a 
new  process  of  production,  the  Maps  combine  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  highest 
style  of  engraving  with  a  mechanical  application  of  Colours,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
secure  a  clearness,  correctness,  and  elegance  unapproached  by  former  methods. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating:,  in  a  Series  of  Original 
Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 
History.  Twenty  Maps. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to  by 
Classical  Authors ;  accompanied  by  a  complete  Index  of  Places,  in  which  the  proper 
Quantities  of  the  Syllables  are  marked,  by  T.  Harvey,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


in. 

General  and  descriptive  geography,  exhibiting 

the  Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World;  with 
their  present  Political  Divisions.  A  New  Edition,  witli  a  Map  of  Palestine,  and  en¬ 
larged  Maps  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland.  Twenty-five  Maps. 


ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.V’R.  Hind,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

With  Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent 
Discoveries  in  Astronomy.  Eighteen  Maps. 

The  above  are  all  uniform  in  size.  Price  of  each  Atlas In  Octavo  (for  School  use), 
strongly  half-bound,  12s.  6d.  In  a  Portfolio,  each  Map  separate,  and  mounted  on 
canvas,  16s.  6d.  In  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  £1  Is.  Separate  Maps  mounted  on 
canvas,  each  8d. 

v. 


1PLEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND 

li  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Twenty  Maps, 
including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.  Price  7s.  6d.,  half-bound. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


A 


Next  Week,  2d. 

TRACT  ON  TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  By  C.  B.  Adderlet, 

m.p. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  2s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  BEFORE  the 

REFORMATION.  With  Examination  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoabe, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. _ 

Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY  AND  EVIDENCE  IN  CASES 

OF  LUNACY.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Conditions  of  Mental  Soundness.  By 
Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

TUSTIN  MARTYR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Richard 

J  Chenevix  Trench. 

By  the  same  Author, 

POEMS  FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES:  GENOYEVA,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  Second  Edition,  5s.  6d. 

ELEGIAC  POEMS.  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

London:  John  W,  Paekee  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD’S  ESSAYS. 

Now  ready,  Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  18s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ESSAYS:  contributed,  to  the  “Quarterly 

Review.”  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 


CONTENTS  : — 


Cornish  Miners  in  America. 
English  Charity. 
Locomotion  by  Steam. 
British  Policy. 

The  Printer's  Devil. 

The  Red  Man. 


The  Air  we  Live  in. 

Memorandum  on  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 

Britannia  Bridge. 

The  London  Post  Ofiice. 


“  This  book  of  Literary  Chickens,  all  of  which,  save  one,  have  been  hatched  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,’  now  migrate  from  their  coop,  to  fare,  in  the  wide  world,  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“  The  proverb  says  that  ‘Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,’  but  in  this  motley  group 
the  reader  will  find  that,  in  size,  in  substance,  and  in  colour,  there  are  no  two  of  them 
alike.” — Preface.  _ 


NEW  WORK  BY  REV.  J.  J.  BLUNT, 

Late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

Now’  ready,  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

PLATA  SERMONS  PREACHED  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGRE¬ 
GATION.  Dy  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above, 

BLUNT’S  DUTIES  OF  THE  PARISH  PRIEST.  Second 

Edition,  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Next  Week. 

hi. 

BLUNT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

BLUNT’S  UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES. 

Fifth  Edition.  8vo,  9s. 

BLUNT’S  HULSEAN  LECTURES.  Tost  8vo,  Cs.  Gd. 


THE  EXPEDITION  TO  PERSIA  AND  HERAT. 

The  following  Works  can  now  be  had : 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM.  —  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.  Post 

8vo,  6s. 

II. 

CARAVAN  JOURNIES  FROM  PERSIA,  THROUGH  PARTS 

OF  CENTRAL  ASIA,  previously  unvisited,  to  Herat,  the  Hazarah  Country,  Gour, 
Helmund,  and  Seistan.  By  J.  P.  Feuriee.  Map.  8vo,  21s. 

hi. 

PERSIAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS.  By  Lady  Sheil.  Wood- 

cuts.  Post  8vo,  12s.  _ 

SIR  GEORGE  NICIIOLLS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  POOR. 

Now  ready,  Two  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

History  of  the  English  poor  law,  in  connexion 

with  the  Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  George  Nicholes,  K.C.B.,  late 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  8vo,  12s. 

NICHOLLS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  POOR  LAW. 

Also,  8vo,  I  ts. 

NICIIOLLS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  TOOR  LAW. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY'.  By  George  Combe.  l2mo,  7s.  Gd. 

People’s  Edition,  2s. 

London:  Longman-hhI  Co.,  and  Simpkin  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  Maclaculan  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations, 

Bermuda  a  colony,  a  fortress,  and  a  prison; 

or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Somers  Islands.  By  a  Field  Officeb. 

London :  Loxghax,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

The  Second  Edition,  corrected;  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  with  Etcliings  and 
Woodcuts,  price  18s.,  cloth, 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  THOUGHTS, 

MEMORIES,  AND  FANCIES. 

Other  AVorks  of  Mrs.  Jameson, 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  New  Edition. 

[On  January  14. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA.  New  Edition. 

[Nearly  readv. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  with  Etchings, 

&e.,  28s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  by  Professor  Sul¬ 

livan  (of  the  Irish  National  Education  Board). 

1.  THE  SPELLING-BOOK  SUPERSEDED.  43rd  Edition,  price  Is.  4d. 

2.  INTRODUCTION  to  GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY.  31st  Edition,  price  Is. 

3.  GEOGRAPHY  GENERALISED:  with  an  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and 
Geology.  21st  Edition,  price  2s. 

4.  ATTEMPT  TO  SIMPLIFY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  26th  Edition,  price  Is. 

6.  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  6th  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. 

6.  DICTIONARY  OF  DERIVATIONS.  6th  Edition,  price  2s. 

7.  LITERARY  CLASS-BOOK ;  or,  Readings  in  English  Literature.  4th  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

*.*  The  circulation  of  these  books  in  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Colonies, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  130,000  copies  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  following  return 
from  Messrs.  A.  Thom  and  Sons,  the  Government  Printers  in  Ireland  : — 

“  By  referring  to  our  books  we  find  that  535,500  copies  of  Prof.  Sullivan’s  School¬ 
books  have  been  printed  in  our  establishment  within  the  last  four  years. 

“  1st  July,  1856.”  “  Alkx.  Thom  and  Sons. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Dublin:  M.  and  J.  Sullivan. 
_ And  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

MR.  RUSK1N  ON  TURNER. 

On  Wednesday,  price  One  Shilling, 

NOTES  on  the  PICTURES  by  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  now  being 

Exhibited  at  Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mali.  By  JonN  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “Modern  Painters,”  “Stones  of  Venice,”  “Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  &e. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

This  day  published,  price  5s.  6d.,  the 

FOURTEENTH  VOLUME  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Charles  Dickens.  The  Numbers,  Parts,  and  Volumes  are  always 
on  sale;  and  a  General  Index  has  been  prepared  to  the  First  Ten  Volumes,  which  are 
sold  bound  together  in  Five,  handsome  cloth,  price  £2  10s. 

Office,  16,  Wellington-strcet  North,  Strand,  Sold  everywhere 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Many  Copies  of  each  of  the  following  Works  are  in  circulation  at 

MDDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Researches  in  Chaldea.  By  W.  K.  Loftus. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 
Monarchs  retired  from  Business. 
Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Bonak’s  Travels  in  Sinai. 

Cockburn’s  Memorials  of  his  Time. 

Under  Green  Leaves. 

Froude’s  History  of  England. 

The  Good  Old  Times. - Ivors. 

Stoney’s  Residence  in  Tasmania. 

Aurora  Leigh.  By  Mrs.  Browning. 
Guizot’s  Life  of  Richard  Cromwell. 

St.  John’s  Sub-Alpine  Kingdom. 
Richardson’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Essays.  By  David  Masson. 

Knights  and  their  Days.  By  Dr.  Doran, 
llelps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Barry  Cornwall’s  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Salad  for  the  Social. 

Mansfield’s  Buenos  Ayres. 

White’s  Walk  through  Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 

Newman  on  Universities. 

Lota  and  other  Poems. 


Thombury’s  Art  and  Nature. 

Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir. 
Anderson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Forbes’s  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany. 
Morley’s  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Hamilton’s  Travels  in  Africa. 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Porter’s  Residence  in  Damascus. 
Robertson's  Early  Church  History. 
Baikie’s  Exploring  Voyage. 
Sandwith’s  Siege  of  Kars. 

Katkie  Brando. - Jessie  Cameron. 

Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches. 
Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 
Prescott’s  Philip  the  Second. 

Vehse’s  Courts  of  Austria. 

Lake’s  Captivity  in  Russia. 

Will’s  Travels  in  the  High  Alps. 
Butler’s  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Ryland’s  Life  of  Kitto. 

■  By  Rev.  John  Eagles. 


The  Sketcher. 

Bothwell.  By  Professor  Aytoun. 

Ferny  Combes.  By  Charlotte  Chanter. 

I  Stanley’s  Travels  in  Palestine. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs;  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Single  Subscription — One  Guinea  per  Annum. 

Literary  Institutions  and  Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

A  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent  Works  withdrawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered 
at  greatly  reduced  Prices  for  Cash,  may  be  obtained  on  Application. 

CnAKLEs  Edward  Mcdie,  510  and  511,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 

_ _ and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester.  _ 

r|UIE  QUARTERLY'  REVIEW. — Advertisements  for  the 

JL  forthcoming  Number  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher’s  until  the  14th  instant. 
50,  Albcmarle-street,  London,  January  8, 1857. 


THENEW  QUARTERLY  RE  VIEW,  No.  XXI .,  for  JAN  UAR  Y, 

X  price  2s.  6d.  contains  : 


Lord  Dalhousie’s  Financial  and  Annexa- 
tional  Policy. 

American  Affairs. 


The  Political  Dictatorsliip  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston. 

Reviews  of  all  the  New  Books  of  the 
Quarter. 

_ London:  BoswoRTn  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. _ 

1  ERASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY",  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

contains : 


The  Interpreter:  a  Tale  of  the  War.  By 
G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Author  of 
“  Digby  Grand,"  &e.  Part  I. 

Tuscan  Proverbs. 

Ticket  of  Leave. 

A  Trip  to  Scotland. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  and  the  Alchemists. 

A  Visit  to  a  Model  Farm  in  Asia  Minor. 
Archbishop  Whatcly  on  Bacon. 

The  Last  Salmon  before  Close  Time. 


Sermons  and  Sermonizers. 

Sketches  and  Studies  from  Belgium. — 
Bruges  from  the  Belfry  Tower. 

The  King  of  Denmark’s  Ride.  From  the 
Danish.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

A  Staff  Officer  on  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Tea-Table.  An  unpublished  Poem. 

By  Hartley  Coleridge. 

The  Triumph  of  Barbarism.  By  a  New 
Yorker. 


London  :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


'WE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

X  JANUARY,  1857.  Price  6s. 


New  Series.  —  No.  XXL 


I.  Worldliness  and  Other-Worldliness: 
The  Poet  Young. 

II.  Capabilities  and  Disabilities  of 
Women. 

III.  English  Law :  Its  Oppression  and 

Confusion. 

IV.  State  of  Parties  in  Italy  since  1843.  I 

V.  Revision  of  the  English  Bible. 


VI.  Herat  and  the  Persian  War. 

VII.  Boiling  Water. 

VIII.  The  Mysteries  of  Cefalonia. 

Contemporary  Literature:— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy. — §  2.  Politics  and  Edu¬ 
cation. — §  3.  Science.  §  4.  History, 
Biography,  Voyages,  and  Travels. — 
§  5.  Belles  Lcttres. 


_ London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

X  By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  JANUARY  Number  contains : — E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  2,  „  The  Right  lion.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3,  „  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &e. 

No.  4,  „  J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  5,  „  Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.l’.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  6,  „  E.  II.  BA1LY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7,  „  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

No.  8,  „  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


In  a  few  days,  the  Fifteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  Liver  and  Stomach  Complaints, 

Low  Spirits,  General  Debility,  and  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates.  The  result  of 
thirty  years’  practice.  By  G.  Robert  Rowe,  M.D. 

_ London:  JonN  Churchill,  New  Burlington-strect. _ 

MR.  GOODE’S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

In  Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  £1  4s. 

rnHE  NATURE  OF  CHRIST’S  PRESENCE  IN  THE  EUCHA- 

X  RIST  :  or,  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  Vindicated,  in  Opposition  to 
the  Fictitious  Real  Presence  asserted  by  Archdeacon  Denisoh,  Mr.  (late  Arch¬ 
deacon)  Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Pusey;  with  full  Proof  of  the  Real  Character  of  the 
Attempt  made  by  those  Authors  to  represent  their  Doctrine  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  Divines.  By  William  Goode,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  Loudon. 

_ London :  T.  IIatchaud,  187,  Piccadilly. _ 

ABERNETHY'S  MEMOIRS. 

Just  Published,  Third  Edition,  One  Vol.  8vo,  with  additional  interesting  Documents, 

price  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  joiin  abernethyl  f.r.s.  with  a  view 

of  his  Lectures,  &e.,  and  Letters  relating  to  his  Marriage,  his  Religious 
Views,  &c.  By  George  Macilwain,  F.R.C.S.  With  two  Portraits. 

“We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  replete  with  interest  and  instruction.” — 
Record. 

London  :  T.  Hatch  Ann,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Price  6d.,  or  post  free  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

ON  SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS;  being  the  substance  of  an 

Address  delivered  to  the  Friends  and  Members  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Shilnal,  Shropshire.  By  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury. 

London :  T.  Hatchabd,  187,  Piccadilly. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


Elementary  Beading. 

English  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Russell.  ls.6d. 
Little  Reading  Book.  4d. 

Easy  Poetry  for  Children.  Is. 

Pirst  Poetical  Reading  Book.  With  Notes. 

By  Walter  M'Leod.  9d.  cloth. 
SecondReadingBook.  By  W.Macleod.  8d. 
Tales,  Conversations,  and  Easy  Lessons 
from  History.  2s. 

Houses,  Furniture,  Food,  and  Clothing.  2s. 
The  Universe;  Animal,  Vegetable,  and 

Mineral  Kingdoms;  and  Human  Form.  2s. 

Book  of  the  Calendar,  the  Mouths,  and 
the  Seasons.  2s. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Is.  6d. 
Arithmetic  taught  by  Questions.  Is.  6d. 
Improved  Arithmetical  Tables.  Gd. 

First  Book  in  Algebra.  Is.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  Professor  Hall, 

of  King’s  College.  5s. 


Geography  and  Maps. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  lOd. 

Descriptive  Geography.  2s. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Miss 
R.  M.  ZobjSxim.  lOd.  _ 

Recreations  in  Physical  Geography.  By 
the  same.  6s. 

The  Earth  and  Man.  By  Guyot.  2s. 
Manual  of  Ancient  Geography.  By  AV. 

L.  Bevan,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Bible  Geography.  2s. 

Bible  Maps  for  Schools.  3s. 

Bible  Maps.  By  William  Hughes. 

With  copious  Index.  Cloth,  the  Maps  coloured.  5s. 

Outline  Scripture-Maps.  By  Rev.  J.  R. 
Major,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  King’s  College. 
With  Key.  3s. 

Manual  of  Geographical  Science.  By 
Professors  in  King's  College,  London.  8vo.  Part  1. 
10s.  Gd. 

Atlas  of  Physical  and  Historical  Geogra¬ 
phy.  Engraved  by  J.  W.  Lowry.  5s. 

Mechanics. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Mechanics.  3s. 
Mechanical  Euclid.  By  Dr.  Whewell.  5s. 


Italian. 

Readings  in  Italian  Prose  Literature,  with 
Biographical  Sketches.  By  G.  A,  Bezzi.  7s. 

German. 

By  Professor  Beenays,  of  King's  College ,  London. 

German  Word-Book.  3s. 

German  Phrase-Book.  3s. 

German  Conversation-Book.  3s. 

German  Grammar.  5s. 

German  Exercises.  4s.  Gd. 

German  Examples.  3s. 

German  Reader.  5s. 

German  Historical  Anthology.  5s. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS, 
with  Notes  by  Pbofessor  Beenays. 

Schiller’s  Maid  of  Orleans.  2s. 

Schiller’s  William  Tell.  2s. 

Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart.  2s. 


Class  Books. 

Class  Reading  Book.  By  George  Ludlow, 

late  of  Christ's  Hospital.  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Introduction  to  English  Compo¬ 
sition.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s. 
Readings  in  Poetry.  3s.  Gd. 

Readings  in  English  Prose.  3s.  Gd. 
Readings  in  Biography.  3s.  Gd. 

Readings  from  Shakspcare.  4s.  Gd. 
Bacon’s  Essays.  By  T.  Markby,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning.  2s. 
Outlines  of  Mythology.  Is. 

History. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  England.  Is. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ireland.  Is. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  France.  Is.  3d. 
Outlines  of  Roman  History.  lOd. 

Outlines  of  Grecian  History.  Is. 

Outlines  of  Sacred  History.  2s.  Gd. 

Bible  Narrative  chronologically  arranged. 
5s. 

Elements  of  Ancient  History.  2s. 
Elements  of  Modern  History.  2s. 

School  History  of  England,  abridged  from 
Gleig’s  Family  History ;  with  Chronology,  Contem¬ 
porary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions.  6s. 

Analysis  of  English  and  of  French  History. 
By  Dawson  W.  Turner,  M.A.  2s. 

Analysis  of  Roman  History.  By  D.  W. 

Turner,  M.A.  2s. 

Analysis  of  Grecian  History.  By  D.  AY. 
Turner,  M.A.  2s. 

Student’s  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By 
Dr.  Cooke  Taylor.  Gs. 

Student’s  Manual  of  Modern  History.  By 
Dr.  Taylor.  6s. 

Hellas :  the  Home,  the  History,  the  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Jacobs,  by  John 
Oxenford.  4s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoare.  2s.  Gd. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the 
late  Professor  Burton.  5s. 

Outlines  of  History  of  the  British 

Church.  Is . 

Astronomy . 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Professor 

Hall.  lOd. 

Recreations  in  Astronomy.  By  Rev.  L. 
Tomlinson,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Astronomy.  By  H.  Moseley, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 

Astronomical  Vocabulary.  By  J.  R. 
Hind.  Is.  6d. 

Natural  Philosophy . 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners.  2s. 
Readings  in  Science.  3s.  Gd. 


Geology. 

Outlines  of  Geology.  By  Miss  Zornlin. 

lOd. 

Recreations  in  Geology.  By  the  same. 
4s.  Gd. 

Minerals  and  Metals.  2s.  Gd. 

Minerals  and  their  Uses.  By  J.  R. 

Jackson,  F.R.S.  With  coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  Gd. 

Chemistry. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry.  By  T.  Griffiths. 
10d. 

Recreations  in  Chemistry.  By  T. 
Griffiths.  6s. 

Chemistry  of  the  Four  Ancient  Elements. 
By  T.  Griffiths.  4s.  Gd. 

First  Lines  in  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Albert 
J.  Bernays,  F.C.S.  With  179  Illustrations.  7s. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  AV-  A. 

Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's 
College.  Part  I.,  10s.  Gd.  Part  II.,  16s. 

Geometry. 

First  Book  of  Geometry.  Is.  Gd. 

Figures  ofEuclid.  By  Rev.  J.  Edwards.  2s. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  AVitli 
80  Illustrations.  By  Professor  Hall.  6s.  Gd. 

EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS, 

Edited  by  E.  Potts,  M.A. 

University  Edition,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Introduction  and  an  Appendix.  10s. 

First  Six  Books  (the  School  Edition,  the 

Fourth),  with  Notes,  Questions,  Exercises,  and 
Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.  4s.  6d. 

Brief  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Pro¬ 
blems,  kc.  in  the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  the 
School  Euclid.  Is. 

A  Supplement  to  the  School  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  the  Portions  read  at  Cambridge  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books,  with  Notes,  Problems, 
and  Theorems,  and  Hints  for  the  Solutions.  Is. 

First  Three  Books,  from  the  School  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Notes,  Questions,  and  Exercises.  3s. 
First  Two  Books,  with  Notes,  Questions, 

and  Exercises.  Is.  Gd. 

First  Book,  with  Notes,  Questions,  &c.  Is. 
Definitions,  Postulates,  and  Enunciations 

of  the  Propositions  of  the  First  Six  and  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.  9d. 


French. 


Le  Tellier’s  French  Grammar.  By  J.  F. 

Wattez.  4s. 

Ventouillac’s  Rudiments.  3s.  Gd. 


French  Poetry,  with  Notes  by  Ventouil- 

LAC.  2S. 

Colloquial  Exercises  on  the  most  Familiar 

Idioms.  By  J.  F.  Wattez.  2s.  Gd. 

Practical  Exercises  onFrenchPhraseology. 

By  Professor  Brasseuh.  3s.  Gd. 

The  French  Classics,  abridged.  By  De 
la  Vote. 


TfiLEMAQUE.  2s.  6d. 
VOYAGES  DE  CYRUS.  2s. 
BELISAIRE.  Is.  6d. 


PIERRE  LE  GRAND.  2s. 
CHARLES  XII.  2s. 

GIL  BLAS.  4s. 


Les  Poetes  Eranqais ;  Morceaux  choisis 
dans  les  meilleurs  Poetes.  Par  A.  Roche.  6s.;  or 
Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Latin. 

First  Latin  Vocabulaiy  and  Accidence. 
By  J.  S.  Baird.  Is.  Gd. 

Complete  Latin  Grammar  for  Learners. 

I5y  Dr.  Donaldson.  3s.  6(1. 

Latina;  Grammatics  Rudimenta.  Abridged 
from  Dr.  Donaldson’s  “  Latin  Grammar.”  Is.  Gd. 
Exercises  to  Donaldson’s  Grammar.  2s.  Gd. 

Longer  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Compo¬ 
sition  ;  chiefly  Translated  from  the  Writings  of 
Modern  Latinists.  By  Dr.  Donaldson.  6s.  6d. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Ladies.  By  Professor 
Browne,  of  King’s  College.  Is.  Gd. 

Latin  Exercises  for  Junior  Classes.  By 
Dr.  Major,  Head  Master  of  King’s  College  School. 
2s.  Gd. 

Latin  Exercises  for  Middle  Forms.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Edwards.  4s. 

Latin  Selections  :  Cornelius  Ncpos,  Phre- 

drus,  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis ;  with  Vocabulary, 
Exercises  in  Scanning,  &c.  By  T.  S.  Carr,  Master 
in  King’s  College  School.  3s.  Gd. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Latin  Lyrics.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Edwards.  3s. — Key,  2s.  Gd. 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Latin  Elegiacs 
and  Heroics.  By  the  same.  3s. 

Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust,  with 
Authon's  Notes.  Edited  by  the  same.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Select  Orationsof  Cicero, withNotes.  2s.  6d. 

Select  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  with 
English  Notes.  By  tlic  Rev.  J.  Edwards'  2s.  Gd. 
iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  Anthon’s  Notes. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Major.  5s. 

Greek. 

Grtccse  Grammatics;  Rudimenta.  Con- 

structionis  Gnecce  Pra?ccpta.  2s.  6d. — Also, 

Complete  Greek  Grammar  for  Learners. 

By  Dr.  Donaldson.  4s.  Gd. 

Ellisian  Greek  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr. 

Donaldson’s  Grammar.  By  A.  H.  "NVratislaw, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Bury  School.  3s. 

Jacob’s  First  Greek  Reader,  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  M.A.  4s. 

Exccrpta  cx  nerodoto,  with  Notes,  by 
Dr.  Major.  4s.  6d. 

Exccrpta  ex  Xenophontis  Cyropredia,  with 
a  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  the  same.  3s.  Gd. 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  of  Cyrus,  I.  and  II., 

with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Hickie.  3s.  Gd. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  I.  to  III.,  with  Anthon’s 

Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  Dr.  Major.  4s.  Gd. 

Greek  Verses  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  Head  Master.  8s. 

Excerpta  ex  Arriano.  By  Dr.  Donaldson . 

2s.  Gd. 

Select  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
with  English  Notes,  by  C.  T.  Penrose,  M.A.  4s. 
The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  with  English 

Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Cookesley.  7s. 

Aristoplianis  Comosdisc  Vndecim,  cum 
Notis  et  IndieeHistorico,  edidit  II.  A. Holden,  A. M., 
Coll.  Trill.,  Cant.  Socius.  15s.  Plays  separately, 
Is.  each. 

Pindar’s  Epinician  Odes,  with  Copious 
Notes  and  Indices.  By  Dr.  Donaldson,  D.D.  IGs. 


LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND, 
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NEW  WORKS. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIII.  January, 

J-  1857.  8vo,  prieo  Cs.  [On  Thursday  next. 

contents  : 

I.  PHILIP  II.  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

II.  HUMAN  LONGEVITY. 

III.  CONVOCATION. 

IV.  FERGUSSON’S  ARCHITECTURE. 

V.  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

VI.  RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

VII.  SCOTTISH  LAAVYERS  AND  ENGLISH  CRITICS. 

VIII.  FRENCH  SOCIETY  UNDER  THE  DIRECTORY. 

IX.  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEES  AND  RAILWAY 
LEGISLATION. 
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EOTHEN  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 


It  YEN  if  the  newspapers  had  not  advertised  the  Mr. 

i  Kinglake  who  is  now  canvassing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
as  the  author  of  Eothen,  the  speech  which  they  have  pub¬ 
lished  would  prove  the  candidate  for  the  representation  o 
Newport  to  be  no  common  person.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
small  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  conventionalisms  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  aspirants  distinguishes  the  man  of  genius  from 
the  commonplace  politician.  Through  nine-tenths  ot  his 
address  the  language  of  Mr.  Kinglake  is  precisely  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  coachmaker,  who,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Solent,  is  daily  haranguing  the  electors  of 
Southampton.  Mr.  Andrews  stigmatizes  the  governing 
classes  as  incapable,  and  postpones  them  altogether  to  men 
of  business  in  the  middle  rank.  Mr.  Kinglake  declares 
that  there  is  but  one  firm  in  the  country  which  always  breaks, 
and  that  is  the  Government;  and  he  laments  that,  witli  then- 
united  abilities,  the  Ministers  should  not  have  been  able  to 
provision  an  army  which  was  only  eight  miles  from  the  coast. 
These  sarcasms  are  matters  of  course.  In  the  reign  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  you  say  that  a  Minister  is  incompetent,  just  as,  m 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  you  said  that  he  was  cor¬ 
rupt.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  less  surprising  that  Mr. 
Andrews  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  current  jargon  than 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  should  have  adopted  it.  The  opinions 
of  Lord  Palmerston  about  Mr.  Andrews  sufficiently 
account  for  Mr.  Andrews’s  opinions  of  the  class  to  which 
Lord  Palmerston  belongs;  but  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  an  Equity 
lawyer,  must  have  heard  of  the  Royal  British  Bank ;  and  as 
an  attentive  observer  of  affairs  in  the  East,  he  ought  to 
know  that  the  “  Ministers  with  their  united  abilities”  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  eight  miles  between  Balaklava  and  the 
trenches  than  they  had  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  from  Portsmouth  to  Sweaborg.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  till 
the  close  of  their  respective  addresses  that  the  man  of  letters 
becomes  distinguishable  from  the  coach-builder.  When 
mere  respectability  goes  the  entire  animal,  true  genius  cannot 
away  with  the  bristles  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Andrews  thinks 
he  is  as  fit  to  be  elected  as  any  lord  in  the  land ;  but  Mr. 
Kinglake,  with  much  apologetic  circumlocution,  rebukes 
the  electoral  body  for  carelessness  in  the  choice  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  reminds  it  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  the  creature  of  accident,  is  quite  as  efficient  an  assembly 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies. 

In  stating  the  causes  of  that  advantage  in  public,  life 
which  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  limited  number  of  families, 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Kinglake  forgot  to  give  a  place 
to  the  moral  exactingness  of  which  Parliamentary  electors 
are  too  often  guilty.  They  cram  so  many  articles  of  political 
faith  down  the  throats  of  candidates,  that  men  of  talent,  and  of 
the  ethical  sensitiveness  which  generally  accompanies  talent,  are 
obliged  to  refuse  subscription.  At  present  there  are  two  alter¬ 
native  modes  of  ascending  to  political  station.  Either  you 
are  born  in  the  aristocracy,  or  else  you  take  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  pledges.  In  the  former  case,  you  go  straight  to 
the  House  of  Lords;  or  if  you  stand  for  a  county  or  a  bo¬ 
rough,  you  are  treated  with  excessive  leniency.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  rare  that  you  can  pass  the  ordeal  without  either 
damaging  your  conscience  or  emasculating  your  intelligence. 
A  low-born  Conservative  makes  a  meal  of  Maynooth,  the 
Sabbath,  the  extinction  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  and  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  A  plebeian  Liberal  swallows  the 
Ballot,  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage,  Financial  Reform,  and 
the  Abolition  of  Church-rates.  The  principle,  in  fact,  on  which 
the  ruling  orders  are  selected  in  this  country,  is  precisely 
that  which  governs  the  nomination  of  chiefs  in  Western 
Africa.  The  missionaries  tell  us  that,  in  several  tribes  ol 
negroes,  the  aristocracy  consists,  first,  of  all  persons  related 


to  the  King;  and  secondly,  of  everybody  who  can  swallow 
a  calabash-full  of  a  nauseous  compound  called  red  water, 
without  having  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  Practically,  it  is 
found  in  Africa  that  the  oligarchy  of  blood  is  equal  in 
efficiency  to  the  oligarchy  of  dura  ilia;  and  so  it  is  m 
England.  We  will  any  day  back  the  men  of  birth  against 
the  men  of  deglutition.  In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
stated  the  fact  aright,  but  the  cause  wrongly.  It  is  not  the 
indifference,  but  the  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  of  constituenci  es 
which  exposes  them  to  mistakes ;  and  this  truth  lias  only 
escaped  Mr.  Kinglake  through  the  fortunate  accident  whic 
has  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  whole  programme  of  the  Newport 
electors.  He  can  conscientiously  advocate  the  Ballot,  House¬ 
hold  Suffrage,  Financial  Reform,  and  the  Abolition  of 
Church-rates.  Indeed,  he  can  probably  go  further.  Mr. 
Seely  is  stated  to  have  retired  from  the  contest  because  his 
opinions  on  the  Sunday  question  are  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newport.  We  imagine  there 
can  be  no  doubt  what  the  opinions  of  the  Newport  people 
are  on  that  question ;  and  therefore,  as  Mr  Kinglake 
perseveres,  he  is  doubtless  clear  as  to  the  obligation  o 
strict  Sabbath  observance.  It  is  Mr.  Kinglake  s  good  for¬ 
tune  that  his  convictions  are  of  so  popular  a  description  ,  but 
in  a  gentleman  of  so  fine  a  taste  and  so  keen  an  eye  for  the 
ridiculous,  it  is  good  fortune  as  rare  as  it  is  signa  . 

When  politicians  and  journalists  insist  that  the  great  fami¬ 
lies  include  a  smaller  amount  of  talent  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  they  maintain  a  position  true  enough  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
Kinglake,  in  adhering  to  this  dogma  of  the  Administrative 
Reformers,  should  commit  their  blunder  of  confounding 
natural  capacity  with  trained  aptitude.  A  man  may  have 
been  flogged  into  the  condition  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Eton, 
and  plucked  as  clean  as  an  Irish  goose  at  Oxford;  but  if  lie 
has  lived  ever  since  in  the  atmosphere  of  Parliament,  lie  will 
know  more  than  any  man  who  has  indorsed  bills  of  lading 
till  he  is  forty  can  ever  hope  to  know.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Kinglake  that  nobody  can  ever  exer¬ 
cise  great  and  permanent  influence  on  public  affairs  in 
England  who  cannot  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  make  a  short,  safe,  and  spirited 
reply.  But  the  political  education  of  a  British  statesman  em¬ 
braces  more  than  oratory.  Five  centuries  of  free  government, 
and  nearly  two  of  Parliamentary  omnipotence,  have  given  us 
as  their  accumulated  result,  a  special  system  of  legislation  ; 
and  it  is  by  a  perpetual  play  of  compromise,  by  winning  upon 
prciudices  and  cooling  down  enthusiasms,  by  taking  a  little 
here  and  giving  a  little  there,  that  English  Ministers  pro¬ 
duce  laws— not,  indeed,  perfect  in  technical  form— but  worthy 
of  all  respect  as  the  closest  expression  of  a  national  will  known 
to  the  civilized  world.  It  is  very  rarely— almost  never— 
that  natural  sagacity  will  supply  the  absence  of  a  regular 
training  in  English  statesmanship.  Mr.  Dickens,  m  Little 
Dorrit,  has  done  his  best  to  caricature  Lord  Decimus  Bai- 
nacle ;  but  no  sane  man  would  prefer  Mr.  Dickens  as 

Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Decimus,  for  the  one  would  at  all 

events  show  some  results  of  his  Premiership,  while  the  other 
has  not  an  idea  in  his  head  which  could  be  carried  into 
action  without  the  help  of  a  paternal  despotism.  The  great 
families  have,  truly  enough,  something  ike  a  monopoly  of 
office,  but  it  is  one  which  even  political  economists  call  a 
natural  monopoly,  and  respect  under  that  name.  I  heir  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  Executive  is  not  in  fact,  seriously 
threatened  by  any  class  except  one.  With  the  exception  o 
a  few  men  of  talent  trained  in  the  temporary  agitation 
against  the  Corn-Laws,  no  portion  of  the  community  lias 
received  a  political  education  except  the  literary  class.  I  he 
cry  for  admitting  the  middle  class  to  power  amounts,  as  111 
France,  to  a  demand  for  the  ascendancy  of  literary  men. 
We  say,  without  any  affectation  of  sarcasm,  that  we  should 
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like  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried.  Literature  could 
not  have  a  better  political  representative  than  Mr.  King- 
lake;  but  he  will  probably  have  more  respect  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  for  his  predecessors,  when,  in  the  next  war,  he  attempts 
to  provision  an  army  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sleigh  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  Mr.  La  yard  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  a  commissariat  selected  by  competitive  examina¬ 
tions. 


OUR  NEAPOLITAN  DISCOMFITURE. 

T\7'HEN  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  last 
.  .  sPnnS  iac^  concluded  the  business  for  which  they  had 
originally  met  that  is,  when  they  had  agreed  on  the  terms 
on  winch  a  general  peace  was  to  be  based— they  proceeded, 
tor  then-  own  honour  and  glory,  to  add  to  the  Treaty  some 
articles  which  should  prove  to  the  world  the  enlightenment 
ot  their  own  ideas,  and  the  love  by  which  they  were  animated 
o wards  mankind  at  large.  The  diplomatists  who  drew  up 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  had  superadded  a  declara¬ 
tion  condemnatory  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  their  predecessors,  our  Plenipotentiaries  of  1856 
seized  on  the  precedent,  and  added  codicils  to  their  Treaty  of 
aris.  One  of  these  imposed  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
elligerents  as  against  neutrals,  which  were  to  be  binding  on 
the  States  represented  at  the  Conference;  and  another  con¬ 
tained  a  general  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms 
in  the  government  of  some  Italian  States  which  were  not 
represented  at  the  Conference,  and  more  especially  of  Naples. 
.,  1  bat  France  should  have  originated  this  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Naples  at  first  excited  some  surprise;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  sympathies  of  Louis  Napoleon  can  be  but  very 
moderately  aroused  on  behalf  of  a  nation  which  complains  of 
the  suppression  of  a  Constitution  and  the  forcible  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  despotism.  But  the  Emperor  cherishes  all  Napo- 
ieomc  traditions  which  are  compatible  with  his  position,  and 
the  T  rench  judge  of  the  power  and  reputation  of  their  Govern- 
ment  rather  by  the  extent  of  its  influence  in  foreign  countries 
than  by  the  objects  for  which  that  influence  is  exercised, 
i  hus  the  Liberal  party  in  France  heartily  approved  of  the 
intervention  to  put  down  a  Republic  in  Rome  and  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  the  Papacy,  simply  because  it  was  a  high-handed  act  on 
the  part  of  their  rulers.  Of  all  the  traditions  of  the  first  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  that  which  lives  most  in  the 
national  memory ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Napoleon  III.  affects  a  kind  of  Protectorate  in  Italy 
which,  whatever  fruit  it  may  bear  in  the  Peninsula  itself’ 
reacts  greatly  in  his  favour  in  France — partly  by  the  prestiqe 
with  which  it  surrounds  his  Government,  and  partly  by 
the  support  which  he  receives  from  the  clergy  in  return 
for  the  few  thousand  French  bayonets  in  Rome  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  depends. 
There  are  Murats,  too,  about  his  throne,  allied  to  him  in 
blood,  and  whose  name  is  still  remembered  by  Neapolitans 
who  are  weary  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Italian  Bourbons. 
Here  in  England,  ever  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  s  celebrated  Letters,  there  has  been  a  warm  and  gene¬ 
rous  sympathy  with  a  people  suffering  under  a  degrading 
tyranny.  AV  e  have  seen  the  rule  of  despots  permanently 
accepted  by  nations  whose  peculiar  condition  still  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  such  a  form  of  government;  but  then  the  despotism  has 
at  least  derived  a  dignity  from  the  energetic  and  masculine 
character  of  the  man  who  bent  everything  to  his  will.  Nay, 
ve  have  seen  a  constitution  forcibly  suppressed  by  one  who 
was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  its  maintenance ;  but 
this  was  in  a  country  distracted  by  internal  factious,  who 
gladly  accepteda  rule  which  delivered  them  from  social  anarchy, 
and  which,  by  its  sagacity  and  energy,  has  subsequently  added 
to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  In  Naples,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  neither  energy,  nor  genius,  nor  virtue  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  perjury  by  which  power  was  filched,  or  over 
the  cowardly  cruelty  by  which  it  is  retained. 

Many,  therefore,  rejoiced  when  they  heard  that  the  Paris 
Congress  had  concerned  itself  with  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
though  no  one  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  was  to  be  done 

t0  FTf-u  -t0  tlie  wis5ies  expressed  by  the  Conference ; 
and  although,  m  this  respect,  the  Plenipotentiaries  seem  to 
ave  een  no  better  off  than  the  public,  there  was  a  prevalent 
belief  that  the  Protocol  on  the  subject  meant  something, 
and  that,  somehow  or  other,  something  would  come  of  it.  At 
last,  after  a  very  long  interval,  England,  France,  and  Austria 
addiessed  to  the  Neapolitan  Government  a  joint  demand  for 
an  amnesty,  and  for  certain  internal  reforms,  the  nature  cf 
which  will  probably  be  revealed,  either  by  speech  or  Blue- 


books,  when  Parliament  meets.  But  we  do  not  imagine  that 
they  were  of  a  very  extensive  character,  since  they  met  with 
the  approval  of  France,  which  supports  the  Pope,  and  of 
Austria,  which  supports  every  Potentate  in  Italy  except 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  suggestions  of  the  three  Powers 
were  accompanied  by  threats  of  a  cessation  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  of  the  presence  of  our  fleet,  in  the  event  of 
16  . 1  s  re^usal  The  object  of  the  latter  measure  being, 
nominally,  to  protect  British  residents,  but  really  to  inspire 
him  with  apprehensions  of  a  rising  among  his  people,  to 
which  it  certainly  was  not  unlikely  to  lead. 

He  was,  however,  unmoved  by  these  threats,  though 
he  so  far  seemed  to  believe  in  them  that  he  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence.  He  altogether  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  our  proposed  reforms,  and  he  met  our  suggestions  and 
menaces  by  a  remonstrance  against  our  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  dominions,  which,  however  unpleasant 
in  tone,  was,  on  every  principle  of  international  law,  both 
ogical  and  unanswerable  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Russia 
circulated  a  protest  holding  much  the  same  language  which 
we  should  have  used— and  probably  did  use— when  she  in¬ 
terfered  in  Hungary.  Moreover,  the  King  of  Naples— who, 
vith  all  his  vices  and  follies,  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
astuteness — saw  the  hollowness  of  the  tie  which  bound  the 
three  remonstrant.  Governments  together,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  their  taking  a  single  step  in  advance  without  dis¬ 
agreeing  on  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  Austria  wished 
him  to  yield  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  justification  for 
turther  interference  in  Italy  on  the  part  of  Franco  and 
England;  and  she  probably  joined  in  their  remonstrance 
with  the  view  of  keeping  down  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on 
him.  France  desired  an  opportunity  of  subverting,  not  the 
system  on  which  Naples  is  governed,  but  the  dynasty  which 
administers  that  system;  and  England  was  indifferent  to 
everything  except  the  cessation  of  the  abominations  of 
the  existing  regime,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitution, 
with  King,  Lords,  and  Commons— that  universal  panacea 
ior  all  known  evils.  So  the  King  sat  still  and  did  nothing 
and  the  three  Powers  began  to  be  even  more  afraid  of 
their  own  threats  than  he  had  been.  True,  England  and 
France  withdrew  their  Ministers,  and  we  thus  relieved  him 
nom  the  annoyance  of  the  rounded  periods  which  every  post 
brought  from  Downing-street,  in  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  conveyed  instruction,  advice,  and  reprimand,  and  which 
though  they  never  influenced  his  course  one  jot,  were  not 
the  less  irritating  to  his  self-love  and  independence.  But 
the  fleet  we  never  sent ;  and  British  residents,  as  every  one 
knows,  were  never  safer  at  Naples  than  they  are  now.  The 
King  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  give  us  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel 
on  any  ground  so  solid  as  the  ill-usage  of  a  British  subject. 
Indeed,  our  countrymen  enjoy,  in  the  present  exceptional  state 
ol  things,  a  sort  of  impunity  which  enables  them  to  act  openly 
m  defiance  of  police  regulations. 

The  truth  is,  when  the  time  came  to  send  our  fleet,  wiser 
counsels  had  prevailed,  and  we  were  afraid  to  do  it.  We 
recollected  that,  some  nine  years  ago,  when  the  blood  of  all 
Italy  was  inflamed,  we  sent  an  envoy  to  the  peninsula  on  a 
roving  commission,  professedly  to  moderate  the  popular  ex¬ 
citement,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  or 
judgment,  to  complicate  the  confusion,  and  to  render  abor- 
tivo  all  hopes  of  a  final  and  prosperous  issue  to  the  struggles 
ol  the  Italian  races.  Every  man  who  knew  the  excitability 
ot  the  Southern  temperament,  the  unsettled  political  ideas 
o  the  people,  their  lost  aptitude  for  self-government,  and 
their  want  of  means  of  estimating  their  own  strength,  must 
have  foreseen  the  result.  British  influence,  instead  of  mode¬ 
rating  and  restraining  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  was 
exercised  to  encourage  them  to  strain  for  more,  when,  by 
concentrating  their  energies  on  the  retention  of  what  they 
had  won,  a  solid  foundation  might  have  been  laid  for 
the  future.  Thus  Sicily,  which  had  wrested  her  free¬ 
dom  from  Ferdinand,  was  countenanced  in  the  project  of 
substituting  a  Sardinian  for  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The 
people  were  put  in  the  wrong  with  their  Sovereign,  who  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  the  justi¬ 
fication  which  was  thus  afforded  him;  while,  in  the  North, 
Sardinia  was  dissuaded  by  Lord  Palmerston  from  termi¬ 
nating  the  war,  by  the  acceptance  of  half  Lombardy,  which 
had  been  wrested,  by  a  then  unbroken  series  of  successes 
from  the  hands  of  Austria. 

We  hope  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  these  recollections 
had,  even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  some  effect  in  restraining 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  reference  to  Naples! 

He  must  have  remembered  how  the  people  whom  he  had 
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encouraged  to  resistance,  and  for  a  time  with  success,  had 
been  left  to  their  fate  when  misfortune  overtook  them,  and 
had  expiated  on  the  field,  or  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  dungeon, 
their  efforts  to  conquer  their  freedom.  If  our  fleet  had 
gone  to  Naples,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  an  aimed 
force  avowedly  hostile  to  their  Government,  would  have 
risen — risen  to  be  shot  down  by  the  disciplined  batta¬ 
lions,  Swiss  as  well  as  native,  through  whom  the  King 
maintains  his  authority,  and  against  whom  our  fleet  would 
have  been  useless.  As  it  is,  an  outbreak  has  taken  place  in 
Sicily,  and  some  brave  men  have  been  sacrificed,  while  the 
King  has  doubtless  been  strengthened  in  his  position. 
The  mere  threat  of  coercion  rallied  round  him  something 
like  loyalty — the  success  with  which  he  has  resisted  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  three  powerful  nations  has  made  him  almost  respec¬ 
table.  An  attempted  assassination  has  been  another  happy 
accident  in  his  favour,  and  on  the  whole,  the  position  and 
prospects  of  this  cruel  and  perfidious  Monarch  are  decidedly 
improved. 

Truth  compels  us  to  add  that  what  he  has  gained  we 
have  lost.  We  tried  threats  on  a  weak  Sovereign,  because 
we  did  not  dream  of  his  resistance.  He  does  resist,  and 
we  are  afraid  to  carry  our  threats  into  execution.  We 
have  violated  eveiy  principle  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
professed  to  act,  and  on  which,  as  far  as  we  could,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to  act.  When  Russia 
interfered  in  Hungary,  and  lent  her  aid  to  one  party  in 
a  domestic  contest,  although  she  had  neighbourhood  to 
plead,  and  the  fear  of  successful  revolution  spreading  to 
her  own  provinces,  we  protested,  and  rightly,  against  her 
intervention.  Nay,  we  might  have  done  more ;  but  we  have 
now  justified  that  intervention  by  copying  it.  AVith  a 
view  to  the  gratification  of  our  own  political  sympathies,  we 
have  acted  on  the  same  principles  on  which  Russia  acted  in 
x 849— only,  at  the  last  moment,  we  have  stopped  short  of  the 
execution  of  our  purpose.  With  the  United  States,  Lord 
Palmerston  blustered,  and  ran  away  when  his  bluster 
failed ;  and,  looking  at  the  spirit  and  power  of  our  antagonist, 
we  must  admit  that,  though  not  creditable,  the  decision  he 
ultimately  adopted  was  intelligible.  No  similar  considera¬ 
tions  can  have  influenced  him  in  dealing  with  Naples  ;  but 
the  hope  to  catch  a  fleeting  popular  applause  led  him  into  a 
course  the  consequences  of  which  he  seems  only  to  have 
seen  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  incurring  them.  Had  we 
succeeded — had  the  King  yielded — the  slight  concessions  we 
should  have  obtained,  though  they  might  have  procured  the 
personal  liberty  of  a  few  unhappy  prisoners,  would  have  left 
his  subjects  further  than  ever  from  any  prospect  of  political 
freedom.  If  our  demands  had  once  been  complied  with,  we 
should  have  lost  our  power  of  remonstrance,  and  the 
Monarch  would  have  obtained  for  the  future  something  like  a 
right  to  our  support ;  while  his  people,  though  relieved  from 
a  very  small  portion  of  their  grievances,  would  have  lost 
much  of  their  status  for  resistance.  As  regards  Naples, 
are  inclined  to  think  it  fortunate  that  we  have  failed  ;  but 
as  regards  our  own  position  and  influence  in  Europe,  we  have 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  we  have  undergone  a  defeat 
which  is  not  the  less  annoying  because  it  is  ridiculous. 


TREATMENT  OF  CRIME.— DETERRING  PUNISHMENTS. 

PERSONS  whose  notions  of  criminal  jurisprudence  are 
mainly  traditional,  or  who  approach  the  subject  from 
without,  and  as  one  on  which  it  is  sufficient  to  think ,  and  not 
necessary  to  learn,  are  apt  greatly  to  over-estimate  the  deter¬ 
ring  influence  of  punishment  on  malefactors  and  on  society  at 
large.  The  terrors  of  the  law,  it  is  imagined,  will  go  far  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  victim  from  repeating  his  offence,  and  spectators  from 
imitating  it.  This  would  seem,  however,  to  be  an  error.  It 
is  the  conviction  of  nearly  all  persons  who  have  been  long 
and  intimately  conversant  with  the  criminal  population,  that 
punishments,  of  whatever  sort,  operate  very  slightly  indeed 
as  a  check  upon  this  class  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  or  in 
the  continuance  of  their  previous  course  of  life — so  slightly, 
indeed,  that,  in  considering  the  best  means  of  repressing 
crime  and  the  most  effective  treatment  of  criminals,  we  shall 
not  greatly  err  if  we  leave  this  effect  out  of  view  altogether, 
Upon  the  casual  and  amateur  offender,  it  is  true,  the  sight, 
the  recollection,  or  the  imagination  of  the  allotted  infliction 
may  have,  and  undoubtedly  often  has,  a  restraining  tendency 
of  very  considerable  power.  Pie  is  not  inured  to  guilt,  nor 
has  he  taken  up  an  habitual  position  of  hostility  and  oppo¬ 
sition  to  law.  His  crime  is  the  result  of  yielding  to  an 


unusual  and  transient  temptation.  The  thought  of  the  penal 
consequence,  if  he  pauses  at  all,  presents  itself  to  his  mind 
at  the  same  time  with  the  momentary  longing,  the  gust  of 
passion,  the  alluring  opportunity — and  he  recoils.  He  is  not 
committed  to  antagonism  to  society  ;  and  imprisonment, 
infamy,  or  corporeal  inflictions,  which  are  part  of  the  under¬ 
stood  conditions — the  foreseen  and  calculated  incidents — of 
the  career  of  the  professional  malefactor,  are  to  him  something 
alien,  startling,  and  repellent.  The  regular  and  the  occasional 
criminal — the  man  who  is  wicked,  and  the  man  who  is  only 
weak — the  man  who  lapses  from  innocence,  and  the  man  who 
lives  in  guilt — belong  to  entirely  separate  classes,  have  few 
mental  or  moral  characteristics  in  common,  and  must  be 
judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  wholly  different  rules. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of,  if  we 
would  understand  and  handle  this  matter  aright.  And  in 
nothing  do  these  classes  diverge  more  widely  than  in  the  way 
in  which  they  look  on  punishment,  and  in  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  it  influences  them.  The  ordinarily  honest 
man,  who,  under  pressure  of  want,  commits  or  is  tempted  to 
commit  a  larceny— and  the  ordinarily  temperate  man,  who, 
in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  commits,  or  is  tempted  to  commit,  a 
manslaughter  or  a  rape — may  often  be  withheld  by  the  idea 
of  the  penalty  from  the  crime  which  is  to  bring  it  down )  or, 
if  he  has  once  endured  that  penalty,  he  will  probably  never 
expose  himself  to  it  again.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  man 
whose  trade  and  vocation  is  crime.  To  him  the  notion  of 
the  gaol,  the  convict-ship,  and  the  gallows  is  as  familiar  as 
household  words — as  familiar  as  death  or  capture  to  the 
soldier.  They  are  evils  to  be  avoided,  indeed,  while  they 
are  faced,  but  which  neither  drive  him  back  on  the  threshold 
from  enlistment  in  his  course,  nor  deter  him  from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  enterprises  and  hazards. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  deliberately,  we  shall  dis¬ 
cover  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  The  mass  of 
criminals  are  not  men  of  quick  or  vivid  fancies.  Their 
executive  and  perceptive  faculties  are  often  preternaturally 
sharpened,  but  their  contemplative  and  imaginative  powers 
are  blunted  or  lying  in  abeyance.  Yet  a  very  considerable 
endowment  of  these  latter  faculties  is  presupposed  by  the 
theory  which  lays  much  stress  on  the  deterrent  influence  of 
penal  inflictions.  For,  in  order  that  punishment  should  be 
efficacious  to  deter,  it  must  possess  three  attributes — it  must 
be  certain,  it  must  be  prompt,  and  it  must  be  visible,  or  at 
least  easily  realizable.  Now,  our  punishments  scarcely  possess 
any  one  of  these  qualifications.  So  far  Irom  being  certain, 
they  are  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  and  the  chances 
in  favour  of  the  criminal  are  more  than  twenty  to  one. 
It  is  calculated  that  an  average  thief  may  expect  six  years 
of  impunity.  Probably  every  committal  represents  at 
least  fifty  offences.  The  depredator,  therefore,  is  not  braving 
actual  detection  and  retribution  so  much  as  their  remote 
and  problematic  contingency.  Neither  is  the  punishment 
which  is  thus  indefinitely  postponed  at  all  uniform  or  cal¬ 
culable  when  it  comes.  The  criminal  maybe  detected  in 
one  of  the  most  trivial  of  his  larcenies,  and  be  treated  with 
proportionate  mildness.  Even  if  caught  in  the  commission 
of  a  grave  offence,  the  sentence  he  may  meet  with  depends 
greatly  on  the  accident  of  the  Judge  who  tries  him— of  the 
jury,  who  may  be  lenient  and  recommend  him  to  mercy — 
and  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  revises  the  infliction 
according  to  his  own  inscrutable  wisdom.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  young  villain  who  enters  on  a  course  of 
crime  has  no  reliable  data  whatever  on  which  to  ascertain 
what  fate  he  has  to  expect,  or  when  that  fate  may  overtake 
him.  Nor  are  our  punishments  visible.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred,  the  convicted  criminal  is  removed 
from  the  dock,  and  never  seen  or  heard  of  again  by  the 
spectators  whose  minds  his  penalty  is  supposed  to  terrify 
from  crime,  till  he  emerges  after  a  lapse  of  yeais.  In  the 
case  of  the  transported  or  the  reformed  offender,  he  is  never 
heard  of  again.  He  disappears — that  is  all  that  is  known  of 
him.  The  world  is  told  that  he  is  in  Pentonville,  or  on 
public  works,  or  in  the  hulks  at  Bermuda  ,  but  what  soit 
of  an  existence  those  vague  words  imply,  none  can  know 
but  that  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  world  which 
has  been  in  those  places. 

There  are  three  punishments  to  which  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  attribute  a  powerful  deterring  influence,  because 
they  are  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  are  thrust  upon 
our  sight ;  yet  every  one  of  these  English  feeling  or  English 
sentimentality  has  eliminated,  or  is  labouring  to  eliminate, 
from  our  penal  code.  We  call  out  for  deterring  punish¬ 
ments,  but  repudiate  the  only  punishments  which  really  might 
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deter.  We  yearn  for  an  effect,  but  object  to  put  in  action  its 
only  cause.  The  three  visible  inflictions  are — working  in 
chains,  flogging,  and  hanging;  and  we  revolt  from  all  three. 
On  the  wisdom  of  this  feeling  we  express  no  opinion.  It 
may  be  that  all  these  penalties  are  repugnant  to  civilization 
— that  they  brutalize  far  more  than  they  terrify — that  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  extend,  or  to  retain,  or  to  revive 
them ;  but  certainly,  unless  we  do— and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  we  shall  we  may  as  well  agree  to  leave  the  deterring 
influences  of  punishment  out  of  our  calculation  altogether. 
V  e  shall  thus  be  able  to  approach  the  subject  of  Secondary 
1  unishment  with  a  purged  vision  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

e  must  set  to  work  to  “  protect  society”  by  some  other 
piocess  than  that  of  frightening  away  from  crime  either  the 
regular  offender  or  the  yet  unfallen  spectator. 


NEUFCHATEL. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  Prussian  Government  organs  have  per- 
Tjl  sisted  to  the  last  in  denying  the  reported  settlement  of 
the  Neufchatel  dispute,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  diplo¬ 
macy  has  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty 
which  only  the  most  wicked  perversity  could  have  magnified 
into  a  casus  belli.  The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  war  for  a 
punctilio  would  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  Even  in 
private  life,  we  no  longer  deem  it  necessary,  in  this  country 
at  least,  for  two  men  to  shoot  each  other  in  order  to  decide 
which  shall  be  the  first  to  proclaim  a  concession  which  both 
are  ready  to  make ;  and  though  all  the  world  has  not  yet 
accepted  the  conclusion  at  which  the  common  sense  of  English¬ 
men  has  of  late  years  arrived,  it  is  pretty  generally  felt°that 
the  principles  of  the  duello  ought  not  to  guide  the  policy  of 
States,  whose  quarrels  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  settled,  not 
by  the  fall  of  one  weak-minded  man,  but  by  the  needless 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  their  best  and  bravest  subjects. 
Throughout  the  contention  which  the  King  of  Prussia  so 
wantonly  provoked,  there  lias  been  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  disputants.  The  Swiss  avowed,  from  the  first, 
t  heii  w illingness  to  release  the  Royalist  prisoners,  in  return  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  It  was  transparent,  too,  through  the  veil  of  his 
boastful  diplomacy,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  he  could 
get  no  better  terms,  would  be  delighted  to  abandon  his 
shadowy  sovereignty  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  revolutionary 
partisans.  This  was  the  bargain  which  the  situation  obviously 
suggested  ;  and  the  sole  question  which  has  kept  Europe  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  for  some  months  past  was, 
whether  the  King  would  frankly  accept  the  teimis  to 
which  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  if  necessary,  to 
submit.  We  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  peace- 
mongers  of  Manchester;  but,  had  Europe  been  deluged  with 
blood  for  such  a  cause,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  the  denunciations  which  Mr.  Cobden  would 
doubtless  have  poured  forth,  with  somewhat  more  than  his 
usual  justice. 

Although,  however,  the  threatened  war  would  have  been 
a  ciime  on  the  one  side,  it  would  have  been  a  sad  necessity  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  a  mere  point  of  honour  for  which  the 
Swiss  contended.  They  may  have  felt  convinced,  even  with¬ 
out  the  assurance  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  the  sur¬ 
render  of  an  empty  title  was  not  a  higher  price  than  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  pay  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma  into  which  his  arrogance  had  thrust  him.  But  they 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  preliminary  release  of  the 
prisoners  would  have  been  followed  by  a  concession  to  which 
their  adversary  had  steadily  refused  to  pledge  himself.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Republic  should 
share  the  blind  confidence  which  the  Emperor  has  naturally 
acquired,  since  liis  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  scrupulous 
honour  of  Sovereigns ;  and  it  was  rather  unreasonable  in  an  ex- 
relugee  to  scold  a  nation  of  straightforward  mountaineers  for 
not  placing  implicit  reliance  in  a  Royal  assurance  which  they 
■\veie  told  they  might  expect  as  soon  as  they  had  thrown  away 
the  only  weapon  with  which  they  could  extort  it.  The  title 
of  the  de facto  Government  of  Neufchatel  is  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  a  little  older ;  but  neither 
the  Cantonal  authorities  nor  the  Emperor  “by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  national  will”  could  expect  to  get  an  express 
renunciation  of  the  claims  of  a  Pretender,  except  by  buying 
them  up.  An  abdication  by  the  Count  de  Ciiambord  of  a 
throne  which  ^  he  never  filled  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
pi  ized  at  the  Tuileries  ;  but  the  abandonment  of  a  vexatious 
c!a’ni,  rc^'nai.g  Sovereign  is  a  more  important  matter, 
and  the  Swiss  would  hare  acted  very  rashly  had  they  riven 


up  then  unquestionable  right  of  punishing  an  abortive  emeute 
without  first  receiviug  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  per- 
foimance  of  the  condition  which  they  were  in  a  position  to 
demand  as  the  price  of  their  clemency.  The  consequences 
ot  yielding  to  the  threats  of  Prussia,  without  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  independence  of  Neufchatel,  would  have  in¬ 
volved  a  serious  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  an  affront  to  her  dignity.  Insurgents  who  can 
fight  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  immunity  are  not  easily 
kept  quiet ;  and  the  game  which  had  been  played  once  with¬ 
out  success  might  have  been  repeated,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  with  a  different  result. 

Switzerland  has  not,  at  any  stage  of  the  contest,  demanded 
moi  e  than  the  strict  rights  which  the  law  of  nations  gives  her; 
and  she  has  only  used  those  rights  to  obtain  a  guarantee  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  future  peace.  The  menaces  of  a  powerful  Monarchy, 
the  adverse  feeling  of  the  German  Courts,  and  the  rebukes 
of  a  patronizing  friend — inconveniently  near  and  irresistibly 
powerful  never  for  a  moment  shook  the  resolution  of  her 
Government  or  of  her  people.  The  common  danger  enlisted 
ei  en  the  friends  of  monarchical  rule  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  a  force  was  rapidly  organized  which  might  well 
make  the  King  of  Prussia  pause,  though  at  the  head  of  his 
boasted  130,000  men.  It  is  still  more  creditable  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Republic  that  the  excitement  of  military 
preparations  for  national  defence  did  not  tempt  them  to 
stickle  for  one  atom  more  than  the  essential  interests  of 
Switzerland  demanded.  No  point  of  form  was  raised. 
I  hey  did  not  insist,  as  they  might  plausibly  have  done, 
on  a  direct  concession  from  Prussia  herself.  A  satisfactory 
assurance,  in  any  shape,  that  Neufchatel  should  be  free, 
has  throughout  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
Whether  such  an  assurance  should  be  given  by  Prussia  herself, 
by  a  collective  Note,  or  by  the  guarantee  of  other  Powers,  was 
treated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
provided  that  the  practical  result,  for  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  brave  an  invasion,  could  be  secured.  This  tem¬ 
perate  and  manly  attitude  has  been  rewarded  as  it  deserved, 
and  Switzerland  issues  from  the  contest  with  her  demands 
satisfied,  her  honour  unsullied,  and  her  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  assured. 

The  flatterers  of  the  King  of  Prussia  will  doubtless  assure 
him  that  he,  too,  has  gained  his  ends  and  preserved  his  honour. 
His  course  has  been  in  strange  contrast  with  the  frank 
dealing  of  the  Swiss ;  but  perhaps  the  royal  honour  is  too 
delicate  to  be  maintained  by  the  practice  of  such  plebeian 
virtues  as  openness  and  candour.  All  the  public  declarations 
made  on  the  part  of  the  King  have  insisted  on  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  liberation  of  his  anarchical  friends  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  negotiation  whatever  ;  and  the  only  inducements  held 
out  to  Switzerland  to  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  her 
strict  rights  were  vague  references  to  his  past  moderation,  and 
vaguer  intimations  of  future  concessions,  to  be  vouchsafed  as 
soon  asheshould  have  gained  his  point.  But  while  this  was  the 
language  put  forth  to  the  world,  a  different  tone  seems  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  private  communications  addressed  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Great  Powers.  Publicly,  the  King  would  have 
nothing  less  than  an  unconditional  surrender.  Privately, 
he  would  be  grateful  to  any  State  which  could  manage  to 
let  the  Swiss  understand  that  their  proposals  would  be 
acceded  to,  without  compelling  him  distinctly  to  accept  them. 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  England  has  joined  with  France 
in  offering  an  assurance  in  favour  of  the  entire  independence 
of  Neufchatel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  something 
equivalent  to  a  pledge  to  that  effect  has  already  been  given 
to  the  mediating  Powers.  So  long  as  theEnglish  Government 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Prussia,  Lord 
Clarendon  declined,  expressly  on  that  ground,  to  counsel  the 
Swiss  to  surrender  tlieprisoners  ;  and  the  subsequentadoption 
of  a  different  course  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  Prussia 
lias  at  length  given  the  required  assurance. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  dignity  of  the  King 
is  better  sustained  by  this  tortuous  course  than  it  would 
have  been  by  a  direct  consent  to  the  terms  which  were 
offered  to  him.  The  arrangement  is  not  the  less  a  bargain 
because  his  assent  has  been  given  by  a  secret  understanding 
instead  of  an  open  declaration.  He  is  as  much  bound,  in 
every  sense,  by  private  intimations  to  France  and  England 
as  he  would  have  been  by  an  express  contract  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  and  there  is  quite  enough  on  the  face  of  the  trans¬ 
action  to  show  that  the  release  of  the  prisoners  has,  in  fact, 
been  purchased  by  an  equivalent  renunciation.  The  attempt 
to  keep  the  actual  terms  in  the  background  does  not  alter 
the  state  of  the  case — except,  indeed,  by  showing  that  the 
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King  has  not  the  courage  to  admit  that  his  first  preten¬ 
sions  were  extravagant.  In  diplomatic  language,  the  honour 
of  a  country  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  success  with  which 
it  supports  its  demands,  rather  than  in  the  reasonableness 
which  characterizes  them.  Understood  in  this  sense,  the 
honour  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  preserved,  if  at 
all,  by  threats  which  he  did  not  venture  to  enforce,  by 
public  bravadoes  belied  by  secret  concessions,  and  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  quarrel  which  disguises  areal  failure  under 
the  form  of  a  doubtful  triumph. 


REMEDIES  FOR  FRAUD. 

UR  English  Themis  is  a  most  unmanageable  jade.  She 
is  like  one  of  those  clever  old  steeple-chasers  which  are  so 
accustomed  to  clearing  impossible  ditches,  and  forcing  their 
way  through  impenetrable  quicksets,  that  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  run  straight  on  level  ground.  Nothing  will 
break  her  of  her  eccentric  skittishness.  When  a  real  tangle 
of  difficulties  has  to  be  got  through,  there  is  no  law  in  the 
world  that  can  perform  the  feat  as  ingeniously  as  our  own  ; 
but  if  the  easiest  possible  problem  is  presented,  the  boasted 
common  law  of  Eugland  is  sure  to  be  baffled  by  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  task.  More  statutes  than  a  man  can  count 
in  a  week  have  been  devised  to  control  the  exuberant  sub¬ 
tlety  of  our  jurisprudence  into  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  Take  a  case  in  which 
it  might  be  thought  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  confidential  clerk  has,  by  a  successful  forgery,  defrauded 
you  of  a  round  sum  of  money — say  1025I.  3s.  6 d. — and 
that,  after  spending  the  3s.  6d.  in  replenishing  his  cigar- 
case,  and  the  25 1.  on  a  gorgeous  entertainment  to  his  friends, 
including  yourself,  he  has  prudently  invested  the  1000I. 
in  the  purchase  of  a  charming  cottage  residence.  One 
would  think  that  there  could  be  but  one  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  fraud  when  discovered.  The  man  must  be 
sent  to  a  colony,  if  one  can  be  found  to  receive  the  rascal 
— or,  if  that  is  impossible,  he  must  be  consigned  to  penal 
seclusion  at  home;  and  further,  the  remaining  proceeds  of 
his  plunder  must  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owner,  as  a 
partial  compensation  for  his  loss  by  the  robbery.  This  is 
what  common-sense  would  say ;  but  the  law  cannot  conde¬ 
scend  to  anything  so  obviously  right.  It  has  a  thousand 
clever  reasons  for  avoiding  a  course  which  would  do  justice 
without  affording  the  smallest  opening  for  subtle  techni¬ 
calities  ;  and  whenever  an  Act  is  passed  to  further  the  ends 
of  justice,  some  wonderful  device  is  sure  to  be  found  for  de¬ 
feating  its  provisions. 

Until  within  the  last  fifty  yeai-s,  there  was  no  punish¬ 
ment  at  all  awarded  to  the  crime  of  embezzlement,  be¬ 
cause,  said  the  law,  the  offender  was  a  mere  debtor,  and 
had  at  most  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  But  this  was 
too  mischievous  an  anomaly  to  be  endured  even  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Eldon,  and  accordingly  a  statute  was  passed, 
declaring  that  thenceforth  embezzlement  should  be  treated  as 
felony.  But  legal  perversity  was  not  to  be  baffled,  even 
by  this  stringent  enactment.  It  is  true  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  let  the  offender  off  without  the  punishment  he 
deserved,  but  there  was  still  a  clever  revenge  to  be  taken 
upon  the  prosecutor.  Yery  soon  after  this  enactment, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  by  civil  process  certain  pro¬ 
perty  which  a  dishonest  clerk  had  purchased  with  the  money 
he  had  purloined.  Then  came  the  triumph  of  the  law  over 
the  innovators  who  had  dared  to  meddle  with  it;  for  Lore. 
Eldon,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  most  ancient  prece¬ 
dents,  rejected  the  demand  for  relief,  complacently  remarking 
that  those  who  had  obtained  the  Act  of  Parliament  woulc. 
be  much  surprised  at  the  result. 

This  admirably  contrived  device  for  defeating  justice 
still  adorns  our  jurisprudence  ;  and  although,  in  cases  of 
simple  theft  and  some  other  analogous  crimes,  restitution  of 
the  stolen  goods  follows  a  conviction,  the  law  still  refuses  in 
many  instances  to  restore  the  fruits  of  money  criminally  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  man  from  whose  pockets  it  was  originally 
filched.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  rather 
important  matter  has  been  altogether  forgotten.  On  the 
contrary,  the  genius  of  our  law  has  from  time  immemorial 
spent  more  wisdom  upon  it  than  one  would  have  thought 
possible,  and  has  elaborated  the  most  complex  rules  for  the 
disposal  of  property  found  in  the  hands  of  a  felon.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  to  constitute  the  Crown  a  sort  of 
authorized  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  If  J ohn  Smith  cheats 
a  man  out  of  his  money,  and  gets  convicted  for  his  pains, 
the  booty  is  given  to  the  Queen,  instead  of  being  restored 


to  the  loser.  Her  Majesty,  indeed,  having  more  con¬ 
science  than  the  law,  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  up  such 
unseemly  gains  to  the  rightful  owner  ;  but  this  is  an  act  of 
jure  grace  which  the  law  may  be  presumed  to  regard  as  a 
manifestation  of  weak  scrupulosity.  But  it  is  not  all  the 
felon’s  plunder  that  is  so  disposed  of.  Such  a  rule  would  be 
much  too  simple.  The  old  black-letter  law  had  a  vastly 
more  intricate  way  of  dealing  with  it.  All  the  goods  and 
chattels  were  to  go  to  the  King,  and  so  were  the  freeholds 
which  the  convict  might  have  for  life.  But  if  he  had  entailed 
l.us  estate,  the  Crown  could  not  touch  the  inheritance  ;  and 
if  he  had  bought  the  fee  simple  out  and  out,  the  Royal 
privilege  was  limited  to  pulling  down  the  felon’s  house, 
burning  his  fences,  destroying  his  trees,  and  ploughing  up 
lis  kitchen  garden.  And  even  this  valuable  right  was 
denied  in  the  case  of  minor  felonies.  Some  of  these  absur¬ 
dities  have  been  pruned  away  from  time  to  time  by  successive 
statutes,  but  the  essence  and  spirit  of  them  survive;  and 
even  now,  when  a  man  is  convicted  of  certain  kinds  of  felony, 
the  goods  and  chattels  which  he  has  purchased  with  the 
spoil  are  given  to  the  Crown,  and  the  land  remains  the 
property  of  the  criminal  himself- — apparently  because  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  the  smallest  right  to  them. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  rule  has  lately  occurred  in 
Ireland.  A  Mr.  Knighting,  the  chief  transfer  clerk  on 
one  of  the  principal  railways,  had,  by  means  of  torged 
transfers,  helped  himself  to  many  thousands  of  pounds  at  the 
expense  of  the  Company,  and,  being  duly  convicted  of  the 
offence,  was  sentenced  to  six  years’  incarceration.  He  had 
invested  part  of  the  plunder  in  personal  property,  and  with 
the  rest  had  become  a  considerable  purchaser  of  land  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates’  Court.  After  the  conviction,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  into  the  property  of 
the  felon  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Company  and  the  criminal 
himself  were  both  represented  by  leaders  of  the  Bar.  1  he 
Company,  it  was  acknowledged,  had  no  right  to  put  in  any  claim 
to  what  was  in  fact  their  own  property;  so  their  counsel  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  supporting  the  demand  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  hope  that  what  might  be  recovered  would  be  graciously 
handed  over  to  the  plundered  shareholders.  But  the  singular 
part  of  the  proceeding  was,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  the  convict’s 
counsel,  successfully  contended  that  not  one  inch  of  the  real 
property  was  lost  to  *•  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  some  future  proceedings,  the  Company 
may  be  able  to  recover  some  of  their  loss  from  the  criminal 
on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  ;  but  Mr.  Hayes  was  in¬ 
disputably  right  in  saying  that,  while  so  much  of  the  property 
plundered  from  the  Company  as  had  been  invested  in  per¬ 
sonalty  passed  to  the  Crown,  all  that  had  been  laid  out  on 
real  estate  belonged  absolutely  to  the  prisoner  himself. 

Unless  it  is  thought  desirable  to  offer  a  premium  for 
roguery,  the  Legislature  must  speedily  find  a  different  method 
of  dealing  with  the  plunder  which  a  prisoner  may  have  accu¬ 
mulated,  by  applying  it  in  the  first  instance  to  reimburse 
those  who  have  suffered  by  his  crime.  If  a  garotter 
empties  a  man’s  pockets,  the  stolen  goods  are  always  ordered 
to  be  restored;  and  there  is  still  greater  necessity  for  apply¬ 
ing  a  similar  rule  in  the  case  of  those  enormous  commercial 
frauds  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  penalties  of  the 
criminal  law.  In  any  measure  for  this  purpose,  it  seems 
essential  that  provision  should  be  made  for  making  good  the 
loss  out  of  the  prisoner’s  property.  If  adequate  machinery 
were  provided  for  this  purpose,  the  criminal  proceedings  would 
in  most  cases  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  civil  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  the  misappropriated  property.  Occasionally  it 
would  still  be  requisite  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  tor 
the  sake  of  extracting  from  the  offender  information  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  secure,  by  express  enactment,  the  validity 
of  such  proceedings,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  prosecution  being  used  as  a  ground  for  refusing  disco¬ 
very.  The  benefits  ot  a  law  making  breaches  of  trust  ciiminal 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  renouncing  the  light  of 
obtaining  restitution  through  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and, 
indeed,  the  failure  of  the  Bill  of  last  year  was  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  a  clause  to  preserve  the  existing  civil  juris¬ 
diction  in  such  cases.  The  omission  will  doubtless  be 
supplied  in  the  measure  which  the  Attorney-General  has 
promised  to  introduce  next  session;  but  the  efficiency  of  the 
scheme  will  mainly  depend  on  the  conditions  imposed  in  this 
respect.  An  unconditional  right  to  sue  a  fraudulent  director 
or  trustee  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prosecute  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  would  scarcely  be  con- 
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sistent  with  the  principle  of  not  compelling  a  prisoner  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  but  the  objection,  it  would 
seem,  might  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  provision  that  the 
answer  extorted  from  the  criminal  in  the  civil  suit  should 
not  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial. 

Even  with  this  restriction,  however,  the  discovery  might 
indirectly  afford  a  clue  which  would  enable  the  prosecution  to 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  it  has  on  this  ground 
been  suggested  that  the  civil  proceedings,  if  actually  taken, 
should  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  criminal  charge  for 
the  same  matter.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Attokney-General  will  not  allow  his  Bill  to  be  emas¬ 
culated  by  any  such  sentimental  regard  for  the  interests 
of  criminals.  The  rule  that  a  man  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  criminate  himself  is  no  doubt  sound  enough,  but, 
like  every  other  rule  of  criminal  procedure,  it  is  intended 
to  protect  the  innocent,  and  not  to  screen  the  guilty.  We 
clo  not,  in  this  country,  compel  a  prisoner  to  undergo  an 
examination,  because  it  is  believed  that  such  a  course  might 
occasionally  embarrass  and  injure  an  innocent  man.  But 
if  we  could  prevent  any  such  consequence,  it  would  be 
folly  to  forego  so  effectual  a  means  of  convicting  the 
guilty.  An  answer  obtained  in  an  independent  proceeding, 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  evidence  on 
the  criminal  trial,  might  be  very  serviceable  in  guiding  the 
prosecution  against  a  really  guilty  man,  while  it  could  not 
possibly  impair  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
falsely  accused.  There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  together ;  and  half  the  value  of  the  promised  relief  will 
be  lost  unless  this  point  be  conceded. 

There  are  some  who  take  a  sporting  view  of  a  criminal 
trial,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting  a  fox  as  of  con¬ 
victing  an  offender  without  giving  him  the  advantage  of  all 
sorts  of  legal  privileges,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
titled  by  the  laws  of  the  game.  But  we  confess  to  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  notion,  extensively  as  it  prevails  among 
Quarter  Session  magistrates  ;  and  the  only  justification  we 
can  recognise  for  a  rule  of  procedure  which  favours  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  guilty,  is  that  its  abrogation  might  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  innocent.  No  such  consequence, 
however,  would  result  from  the  right  to  pursue  both  the  civil 
and  the  criminal  remedy  at  once,  if  limited  in  the  manner 
we  have  suggested  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  refusal  of 
this  privilege  will  save  many  offenders  from  well-merited 
punishment,  and  give  a  most  dangerous  and  demoralizing 
impunity  to  crime. 


THE  NEW  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

SOME  few  years  ago,  a  living  writer  undertook  to  explain 
the  Bible  history  by  the  light  of  our  own  modern 
political  struggles.  He  contrived  to  discover  Jacobites  and 
Hanoverians  in  the  records  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  the  successive  reigns  of  Aiiab  and  Jehoshapiiat 
were  made  lively  by  a  fancy  picture  of  the  struggles  of 
Hebrew  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  he 
considered  the  production  of  a  Jewish  Alison.  This  notion 
of  weakening  the  credit  of  all  history  bjr  representing  it  as 
coloured  with  the  historian’s  party  prejudices,  reached  its 
climax  in  Germany,  where  a  writer  once  discovered  that 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  in  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of  old 
Home,  blackened  the  character  of  Tiberius  because  that 
respectable  Sovereign  was  a  secret  adherent  of  Christianity. 
The  joke  of  all  this  is  the  affectation  of  seeing  in  plain  com¬ 
monplace  history  what  no  human  being  before  has  ever  found 
in  it.  We  have  been  told  of  long  and  bloody  battles  which 
have  resulted  from  a  lady’s  handkerchief,  and  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  exist  of  treaties  concluded  by  the  excellence  of  a 
diplomatist’s  cook.  A  pirouette  or  a  ribbon  has  been  said 
more  than  once  to  have  settled  the  fate  of  nations.  These 
secret  springs  of  history  are  a  fruitful  topic  for  the 
ingenuity  of  paradox  or  the  licence  of  fiction.  A  dis¬ 
ciple  of  this  school  of  philosophical  politicians  has  just 
presented  the  world,  or  the  world’s  “  Own  Correspondent”  at 
Paris,  with  a  notable  specimen  of  his  craft.  It  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  letter — a  new  soiree  de  St.  Petersbourg — profess¬ 
ing  to  emanate  from,  or  to  represent  the  views  of,  the  Russian 
Chancellerie ;  and  it  was  given  to  mankind  in  the  Paris  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Tuesday’s  Times.  With  that  frankness  which 
is  the  surest  guarantee  of  truth  and  sincerity,  it  tells  us  very 
minutely  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  of  Russia  and 
France..  Forewarned,  forearmed ;  but  if  this  is  the  policy 
of  Russia,  her  statesmen  have  certainly  lost  their  traditional 


credit  for  astuteness  in  thus  early  showing  their  cards.  As 
connected,  of  course,  with  M.  de  Morny’s  marriage,  the 
letter  in  question  reveals  a  new  entente  cordiale  between 
the  two  Emperors,  and  sketches  out  an  extensive  commentary 
on  the  saying,  L' Empire,  cest  la  paix.  The  axiom,  it  appears, 
is  to  be  inverted,  and  for  the  future  we  are  to  read,  La  paix, 
e'est  V Empire.  As  once  or  twice  before  in  history,  it  is  again 
seriously  proposed  to  divide  the  world.  Just  as  the  Pope 
wanted  to  divide  the  New  World  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal,  so  now — to  borrow  the  style  of  a  message  once  sent 
to  Maiiomet — Alexander,  the  Apostle  of  God,  writes  to 
Napoleon,  the  Apostle  of  God,  “Now  let  the  earth  be  half 
mine  and  half  thine.” 

To  common  readers,  the  ingenious  and  ingenuous  document 
which  suggests  this  nice  little  partition  of  the  globe — this 
partnership  in  universal  empire — this  two-headed  autocracy 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act — only  looks  like  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Georgian  Railways  and  Revolvers”  type.  It  seems 
either  an  unmitigated  hoax  on  the  Times  Correspondent,  and 
a  somewhat  heavy-sailing  canard,  or  pei'haps  a  political  exer¬ 
cise — a  sort  of  sophistical  parody  of  a  diplomatic  memorandum 
— set  to  try  the  powers  of  studious  young  attaches.  In 
this  latter  quality,  the  St.  Petersburg  letter  has  its  lite¬ 
rary  merits.  It  parodies  pleasantly  enough  the  solemn  non¬ 
sense  which  the  world  generally  views  as  Statecraft.  It  reads 
very  like  what  we  are  often  called  upon  to  accept  as  a  political 
memoir ;  and — which  betrays  its  merely  literary  origin — it 
travesties  with  some  little  humour  many  of  those  profound 
speculations  generally  called  the  Philosophy  of  History,  which 
profess  to  account  for  very  commonplace  things  by  assigning 
them  to  the  most  ingenious  and  recondite  causes.  It  is  under 
this  aspect  that  we  shall  examine  it ;  for,  as  to  the  future  of 
Europe  which  it  professes  to  reveal,  it  has  no  novelty.  The 
light  it  professes  to  throw  on  the  past  is  its  specialty. 

Political  histories  of  the  present  century  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  We  have  been  told  that  the  great  war  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  1815  was  a  war  of  principles.  What  those  principles 
were,  and  what  the  principles  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna  wez'e, 
every  child  in  Europe  knows — or  has  hitherto  thought  that  he 
knew.  We  have  heard  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  it  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  England  played  no 
very  selfish  part  in  the  Avar,  nor  reaped  very  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  peace.  The  Russian  Chancellerie,  however, 
has  made  a  discovery.  It  Avas  neither  Metterxich,  nor 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  nor  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Continental 
statesmen,  which  triumphed  in  1815.  The  whole  thing — the 
rectification  of  frontiers,  and  the  consolidation  of  kingdoms — 
Avas  a  bubble.  Poland  and  Lombardy  were  no  acquisitions 
to  the  great  PoAvers  avIio  pocketed  them.  It  Avas  not  in  a 
gain  to  Absolutism,  or  in  a  loss  to  the  Republicans  and 
Carbonari,  that  the  forty  years’  peace  Avas  inaugurated. 
Every  kingdom  in  Europe  suffered  by  Avhat  it  gained, 
England’s  was  the  solitary  solid  advantage.  England  had 
but  one  object,  either  in  making  Avar  or  in  making  peace — 
that  object  Avas  to  sell  cotton  goods.  With  a  refined 
ingenuity  Avhicli  outwitted  every  Cabinet  of  Europe,  she, 
and  she  alone,  of  malice  prepense,  Avith  set  and  deliberate 
purpose,  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  the  Peace  of 
Vienna — all  for  greed,  and  in  the  sacred  selfish  interest  of 
Paisley  prints  and  Sheffield  cutlery.  Castlereagh,  with  a 
genius  of  Satanic  magnitude,  contrived  to  give  everybody 
exactly  Avhat  they  asked  for,  Avith  a  certain  conviction  that 
the  gift,  like  Pandora’s,  Avas  fatal.  Every  blessing  which 
every  empire  and  kingdom  obtained  was  only  a  disguised 
curse — every  externa]  and  territorial  acquisition  was  only  an 
element  of  internal  Aveakness.  And  England  knew  it,  and 
laughed  in  her  sleeve  as  the  assembled  Kings  divided  the 
spoils  of  prostrate  Europe.  With  matchless  foresight,  she 
foresaAv  that  it  Avas  a  game  in  Avhich  everybody  was  sure  to 
lose  except  herself.  As  to  Lombardy,  England  kneAV  that 
that  province  would  prove  the  greatest  possible  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Austria,  and  therefore  consented  to  the  acquisition. 
Then  about  Poland — how  plain  to  malignant  England  that 
its  occupation  must  entail  on  all  the  great  contending  Powers 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  vast  armies  !  But  if  Russia  was 
to  keep  up  an  army,  of  course  Russia  could  not  develope 
her  resources — therefore  the  permanent  partition  of  Poland 
was  agreed  to  only  with  an  eye  to  the  Manchester  markets. 
“Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,”  says  our  philosophical  his¬ 
torian,  “accepted  blindly  the  common  drag-chain  of  Poland. 
If  to  Austria  Lombardy  and  Venice  Avere  ceded,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  Avas  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fatal  gift.  To  Prussia  Avere  accorded  the 
Rhenish  ProAinces,  not  to  speak  of  Neuchatel,  as  a  fertile 
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source  of  embarrassment  for  the  future.”  France  was 
“  inoculated  with  the  views  of  a  Constitution  cl  V Anglaise, 
because  England  prophetically  foresaw  “  the  two  catastrophes 
of  Revolution  which  we  have  witnessed.”  Actually,  in  1815, 
England  forecast,  and  calculated  upon,  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe — or,  as  the  letter  writer  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  it  was  the  leading  thought  and  the  hand  of  England 
which  placed  with  infernal  art,  under  every  throne  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  elements  of  disorder.  England  gave  to  every 
State  its  portion  of  the  general  spoil  as  a  cause  of  weakness 
an  element  of  dissolution — a  principle  of  decay.”  Our  policy, 
in  short,  was  to  poison  every  State  in  Europe — to  mix  in 
everybody’s  cup  the  permanent  menace  of  trouble  and  revo¬ 
lution — to  provide  for  the  decline  and  decay  of  all  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers — to  annihilate  their  industry,  and  to  make 
their  internal  development  impossible.  England  alone  has 
benefited  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  While  all  Europe  was 
shearing  the  hog  of  disastrous  politics,  England  has  cropped 
the  golden  fleece  to  the  value  of  “  60,000,000,000 f.” — neither 
more  nor  less — by  the  Forty  Years’  Peace.  This  was  the 
“  Machiavellian  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  J ames’s,  which 
has  rendered  every  country  in  Europe  its  dupes  and  victims.” 
At  length,  the  eyes  of  cheated  Europe  are  opened — the  great 
States  have  found  us  out.  “Notes  have  been  drawn  up — 
overtures  made — communications  exchanged — negotiations 
are  at  this  moment  carried  on.”  Another  Holy  Alliance  is 
already  commenced.  France  and  Russia  at  last  understand 
each  other.  A  league  against  England  and  its  Cotton- 
Castlereagh  policy  is  settled,  &c.  Ac. 

The  chief  reflection  which  suggests  itself  on  perusing  these 
marvellous  disclosures  is,  what  injustice  we  have  done  to  our 
best  friends !  Now,  as  ever,  the  world  knows  not  its  greatest 
men.  It  is  the  prophet’s  and  sage’s — and  therefore  the  poli¬ 
tician’s — melancholy  destiny  to  be  without  honour  in  his 
own  country.  Who  could  have  thought  this  of  our  own 
Castlereagh  1  Who  could  have  believed  that  he  choused, 
successively  and  successfully,  Metternich,  and  Harden- 
berg,  and  even  the  Tartar  cunning  of  Alexander  himself  1 
It  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  however,  to  be  assured  that  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  barricades  of  July,  and  every 
trumpet  and  vial  of  1848,  were  revealed,  in  prophetic  vision, 
to  our  Patmos  in  D owning-street.  It  is  but  tardy  justice 
which  history  is  rendering  to  the  master-spirit  of  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  in  1815.  To  think  that  we  have  had  such  a  policy, 
and  never  knew  it  till  now — that  the  empire  of  cotton 
and  the  imperial  sway  of  hardware  are  only  now  revealed ! 
M.  Jourdain’s  surprise  at  the  discovery  of  his  unknown 
acquirements  in  prose  do  not  equal  our  own  astonishment  at 
the  perfection  of  British  policy  and  the  longsighted  malice 
of  British  statesmanship  which  are  so  tardily  revealed  to  us. 
Not  only  are  we  a  great  and  understandingpeople,but  we  have 
never  known  our  own  wisdom.  It  is  a  sublime  thought  that 
King  Ferdinand  and  Poerio — Polignac  and  Kossuth — 
the  struggles  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  Rome  and  Warsaw,  and  Madrid — Holstein  and  Sicily 
— all  the  past  European  wars  and  rumours  of  wars — revo¬ 
lutions  and  coups  d'etat — Red  Republicanism  and  consti¬ 
tutionalism — absolutism  and  carbonarism — dynasties  and 
nationalities — Talleyrand  and  Nesselrode — all  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  obeyed  the  secret  instructions  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  an  astounding  reflection;  and 
it  is  only  equalled  by  one  more  astounding — that  there 
should  be  a  single  human  being  out  of  Bedlam  who,  except 
for  his  amusement,  could  write,  or  at  any  rate  who  could 
seriously  accredit,  this  delectable  fooling. 


THE  BULLION  BOBBERY. 

F  the  many  causes  celebres  which  have  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  we  know  of  none  more  curious  than 
the  case  which  terminated  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Pierce,  Burgess,  and  Tester,  for  the  robbery  committed 
on  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  Psychologically  and  scientifically 
speaking,  no  doubt,  the  crimes  of  Dove  and  Palmer  were  more 
remarkable — the  social  and  moral  interest  of  the  cases  of  Sir  John 
Paul  and  Robson  may  have  been  greater — but,  as  a  revelation  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  what  one  may  call  the  administra¬ 
tive  system  of  professional  criminals,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  circumstantial  evidence,  the  great  bullion  robbery 
stands  quite  alone.  The  length  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  they  have  been  brought  before  the  public, 
have  been  such  that  we  shall,  we  think,  be  doing  a  service  to  our 
readers  by  giving  them  a  connected  statement  of  the  case,  and  of 
the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported.  The  case  rested  mainly 
on  the  testimony  of  Edward  Agar  himself,  the  principal  agent  in 
the  crime  ;  but  his  statement  was  incidentally  corroborated  in  a 


number  of  minute  particulars,  the  nature  and  value  of  which  we 
shall  attempt  to  point  out  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  man  named  Pierce,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  applied  to 
Agar — who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  very 
highest  professional  eminence — for  his  advice  and  assistance 
in  a  plan  of  robbing  the  bullion  chests  which  the  Company 
is  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  the  Continent.  Agar 
considered  the  scheme  brilliant,  but  impracticable,  and  went, 
apparently  upon  professional  business,  to  the  United  States. 

On  his  return,  the  negotiation  was  renewed,  and  he  then  gave 
an  opinion  that  the  scheme  might  be  carried  out  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  false  keys,  and  that,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  he  “  would 
have  no  objection  to  undertake”  the  engagement.  At  the  time 
when  the  arrangement  was  concluded  between  Pierce  and  Agar, 
the  prisoner  Tester  was  station-master  at  Margate.  He  received 
a  visit  from  Agar,  and  told  him  that  the  keys  had  been  in  his 
possession  when  he  was  a  clerk  at  Folkestone.  Hereupon, 
Agar  and  Pierce  took  lodgings  at  Folkestone  in  May,  1854,  in 
order  to  watch  the  method  in  which  the  bullion  boxes  were 
transferred  from  the  railroad  to  the  packet.  They  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  generally  the  mode  of  transshipment,  and 
once  saw  the  chest  opened,  and  found  that  it  had  two  keys. 

To  obtain  these  results,  they  hung  about  the  station,  and  were 
watched  by  the  police,  one  of  whom  on  one  occasion  followed 
Pierce  through  the  town,  being  probably  acquainted  with  his 
character.  They  also  contrived,  by  the  introduction  of  Tester,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Sharman  and  Ledger,  two  of  the 
railway  clerks,  and  endeavoured  to  get  information  from  Shar¬ 
man,  but  in  vain,  because  “  he  was  a  very  sedate  young  man.” 
They  then  returned  to  London.  This  part  of  Agar’s  story  was 
fully  confirmed.  Mrs.  Hooker,  with  whom  he  lodged — Hazel 
and  Steer,  the  policemen  who  watched  him  and  his  companion — 
and  Sharman  and  Ledger,  who  enjoyed  his  society,  all  corrobo¬ 
rated  his  evidence,  and  Sharman  was  enabled  to  fix  the  date  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  saw  Agar  about  the  time  when 
his  friend  Ledger  was  married. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Agar,  who  had  made  as  yet  little 
progress  towards  his  object,  had  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  His 
friend  Tester  told  him  that  one  of  the  keys  of  the  bullion  chest 
was  lost,  and  that  the  chest  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Chubb’s  that  the  lock  might  be  “recombined.”  On  the  return 
of  the  box  Tester  found  means  to  bring  the  keys  to  him  at  a 
public-house,  where  he  took  an  impression  of  one  of  them  in  wax. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Chubb,  who  produced  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Railway  Company  on  the  repair  of  the  chest, 
in  Tester’s  handwriting,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Tester  must 
have  known  of  the  fact  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  Agar, 
he  told  him  of  it.  As  we  understand  the  evidence,  which  upon 
this  point  is  not  quite  clear,  it  would  seem  that  each  box  had  two 
locks,  No.  1  and  No.  2  ;  and  that  the  keys  of  No.  1  were  kept  in 
London,  and  those  of  No.  2  at  Folkestone.  In  order  to  obtain 
an  impression  of  the  keys  of  the  No.  2  locks,  Agar  went  down  to 
Folkestone  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and,  being  well  provided 
with  cash,  caused  Pierce  to  send  him  a  parcel  in  the  name  of 
Archer  containing  200 1.  or  300 1.  in  sovereigns.  When  he  received 
this  box  from  the  railway  company  he  saw  the  chest  opened,  and 
observed  where  the  key  was  kept.  He  signed  a  receipt  for  it  with 
his  assumed  name,  and  excused  himself  from  filling  up  the  body 
of  the  cheque  by  alleging  that  his  hand  was  cut.  In  this  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  production  of  the  I’eceipt,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  clerk,  who  recollected  the  excuse  which  he  had  made,  aud  by 
the  evidence  of  another  clerk  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  key 
was  usually  kept.  Agar  then  returned  to  town,  and  brought 
down  Pierce  to  help  him  in  getting  an  impression  of  the  key. 
It  so  happened  that  the  clerks  in  whose  office  it  was  kept  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  enabled  the  confederates  to  effect 
their  purpose.  Here,  again,  Agar’s  story  was  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  landlady  of  the  inn  at  which  they  had  stayed 
at  Dover,  who  remembered  the  visit  of  two  persons  resembling 
himself  and  Pierce.  The  conspirators — for  their  perseverance 
and  talent  really  entitle  them  to  the  name — then  returned  to 
town,  and  Agar  occupied  himself  in  preparing  the  false 
keys  from  the  impressions  which  he  had  made,  and  in  concerting 
with  Burgess,  the  guard,  the  measures  by  which  he  was  to  use  the 
tools  obtained  with  so  much  ingenuity.  These  conferences  used 
to  take  place  at  the  Marquis  of  Granby  public-house,  New  Cross, 
and  the  barmaid  remembered  seeing  the  three  prisoners  there 
together.  During  the  early  part  of  1855,  Agar  made,  by  his  own 
account,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  journeys  to  Folkestone  in  the 
guard’s  van,  in  company  with  Burgess,  in  order  to  try  whether 
the  false  keys  would  fit.  When  they  wu?re  at  last  prepared  for 
their  purpose,  the  final  execution  of  the  scheme  was  arranged. 
The  arrangements  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  show  a  degree 
of  coolness  and  method  perfectly  marvellous.  The  first  step  was 
to  calculate  the  weight  of  gold  which  the  three  confederates, 
Tester,  Pierce,  and  Agar,  could  carry ;  for,  as  Burgess  could 
not  leave  the  train,  his  assistance  for  this  purpose  could  not, 
of  course,  be  obtained.  They  thought  that  they  should  be  able 
to  carry  12,000 1.  worth,  which,  speaking  very  roughly,  would  be 
about  2  cwt.  In  order  to  make  up  the  weight  thus  abstracted 
from  the  chest,  they  bought  2  cwt.  of  shot,  which  was  made  up  in 
bags  of  81b.  and  41b.  They  provided  themselves  also  with 
courier’s  bags  and  carpet-bags  to  carry  the  shot  to  the  railway, 
and  the  gold  from  it.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that  when  so  many 
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other  circumstances  in  the  case  were  verified  by  independent  evi¬ 
dence,  there  was  no  confirmation  of  this  part  of  Agar’s  story. 
The  duties  assigned  to  the  accomplices  were  as  follows  : — Burgess 
was  to  take  Agar  with  him  in  the  guard’s  van.  Agar  was  to  open 
the  bullion-chest,  and  exchange  the  gold  for  lead.  Tester  and 
Pierce  were  to  go  down  in  the  same  train,  Tester  stopping  at 
Reigato  to  take  part  of  the  booty  with  him,  and  so  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  other  two ;  whilst  Pierce  was  to  proceed  to  Folke¬ 
stone,  where  he  was  to  share  the  remainder  of  the  spoil  with 
Agar.  The  confederates  made  several  visits  to  the  railway 
station  before  an  occasion  occurred  on  which  gold  was  sent ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  no  less  than  three  such  visits  were  spoken  to 
by  the  cabmen  who  drove  them. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  15th  of  May  arrived.  Pierce  and 
Tester  took  their  places — travelling  first-class— in  the  train. 
Agar  contrived  to  get  into  the  guard’s  van,  where  Burgess 
covered  him  with  a  cloak.  The  train  started,  and  the  robbery 
began.  Before  the  train  reached  Reigate,  Agar  had  got  Tester’s 
share  of  the  booty  ready  for  him.  He  took  it  away,  and,  with 
strange  imprudence,  went,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  the  terminus 
of  the  Greenwich  railway,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  told 
the  clerk  there  that  he  had  been  to  Reigate  and  back  since 
office  hours.  With  an  imprudence  equally  strange,  he  left  the 
bag  of  gold  lying  in  the  station,  and  one  of  the  porters  who  han¬ 
dled  it  remarked  to  the  station-master  that  it  felt  as  if  it  had  a 
stone  in  it.  Agar  in  the  meantime  filled  his  own  and  Pierce’s 
bags  with  gold,  to  the  value  of  i2,oooh  They  reached  Dover  at 
eleven,  and  returned  to  London  by  the  morning  mail,  which  left 
Dover  at  two,  and  reached  town  at  four.  It  so  happened  that 
the  train  was  almost  empty,  containing  only  about  four  passen¬ 
gers  ;  so  that  the  waiter  at  the  inn,  the  porter  at  Dover,  and  the 
guard  at  London,  were  able  to  remember  having  noticed  the 
prisoners’  general  appearance,  and  the  great  weight  and  small 
size  of  their  luggage. 

The  treasure  thus  obtained  was  now  to  be  disposed  of.  Part 
of  it,  consisting  of  American  eagles,  was  readily  sold.  The  mass 
of  the  gold  was  melted  down  at  Agar’s  house  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  and  was  disposed  of  to  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the 
ublie,  and  described  in  the  Law  List  as  “James  Townshend 
award.  Esq.,  Special  Pleader,  Home  Circuit,”  who,  for  the 
moderate  commission  of  is.  or  6d.  an  ounce,  disposed  of  as 
much  as  700  ounces.  Mr.  Saward  unfortunately  could  not 
be  called  to  corroborate  a  statement  so  creditable  to  his 
profession,  as  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  important  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Police  Courts,  which  will  perhaps  introduce  him 
to  a  conspicuous  position  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  But  the 
omission  was  supplied  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution, 
who,  on  examining  the  house,  found  the  remains  of  a  fur¬ 
nace,  marks  of  burning  on  the  floor  caused  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  vessel  in  which  the  fused  metal  was  contained,  and  a  quantity 
of  bits  of  gold  which  had  run  between  the  boards  of  the  floor.  A 
certain  Fanny  Kay,  Agar’s  mistress,  also  swore  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1855,  Agar  and  Pierce  came  to  the  house  at 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  were  constantly  there,  “very  hot  and 
dirty,”  working  in  the  room  in  which  the  fire-bricks  were  dis¬ 
covered,  with  a  huge  fire,  and  a  good  deal  of  hammering.  After 
about  2500/.  had  been  realized,  the  amount  was  divided — Tester, 
Pierce,  and  Agar  having  Cool,  each,  and  Burgess  700 1.  Agar 
seems  to  have  had  300?.  before  the  rest  were  admitted  to  share, 
and  of  some  part  of  the  plunder  no  account  was  given.  The 
money  divided  was,  according  to  Agar,  in  notes,  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Pierce ;  and  his  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
production,  from  the  Bank,  of  three  100 1.  notes,  endorsed  by 
Tester.  Another  100 1.  note  was  traced  to  Pierce,  and  three 
more  to  Burgess.  Pierce  was  also  proved  to  have  been  rich 
in  May,  and  to  have  had  his  boots  in  pawn  in  February.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Agar  said  that  he  sold  certain  Spanish  bonds,  worth 
240 1.,  to  Tester,  on  the  night  of  the  division.  It  was  proved 
by  various  stockbrokers  and  others  that  it  was  true  that 
Agar  had  bought  the  bonds,  and  that  Tester  had  subsequently 
sold  them,  buying  others  in  their  place.  Such  was  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  and  one  more  entirely  overwhelming  was 
never  presented  to  a  jury.  Indeed,  all  the  ingenuity  of  three 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  criminal  bar  could  not  induce 
the  jury  to  suspend  their  verdict  for  ten  minutes.  Almost 
every  material  part  of  Agar’s  evidence  was  confirmed,  and 
the  fact  —  quite  unexplained,  except  by  the  most  gratuitous 
and  unsupported  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners’  counsel 
— of  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  enrichment  of  Pierce,  Tester, 
and  Burgess,  puts  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  discovered.  Agar  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  for  another 
crime.  He  had  accumulated  3000/.  in  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  had  invested  it  in  the  funds.  This  sum  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Wontner,  his  attorney,  before  his  conviction,  and  was  by 
him  made  over  to  Pierce,  at  Agar’s  request,  for  the  maintenance 
of  Fanny  Kay  and  her  child.  Pierce  seems  to  have  appropriated 
the  money  to  his  own  purposes,  and  to  have  turned  Kay  out  of 
doors.  She  found  means  to  communicate  this  to  Agar,  who 
revenged  himself  by  telling  the  story  of  the  robbery.  The 
poetical  justice  of  the  whole  would  have  been  complete  if  Pierce 
had  been  transported  for  life.  His  case  illustrates  two  defects 
of  the  criminal  law.  His  worst  offence,  the  robbing  of  Fanny 
Kay,  was  in  all  probability  a  mere  breach  of  trust,  involving  no 


penal  consequences  ;  and  his  other  crime,  aggravated  by  unpa¬ 
ralleled  premeditation  and  contrivance,  was  only  simple  larceny. 
Fraudulent  breaches  of  trust  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  visited  by 
their  appropriate  punishment ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  robbing 
by  means  of  false  keys  should  not  be  made  a  distinct  offence, 
as  well  as  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  theft  by  a  servant. 

Considered  in  a  social  point  of  view,  the  most  curious  aspect  of 
the  story  is,  the  professional  spirit  in  which  the  whole  crime  was 
committed.  Our  notions  of  robbery  are  strangely  confounded, 
when  we  find  a  successful  thief  buying  Turkish  bonds,  and  spe¬ 
culating  in  Spanish  stock  ;  and  the  funded  property  which  was 
at  Agar’s  disposal — amounting  to  3000b — is  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  results  which  may  be  effected  by  a  long-continued  course 
of  prudent,  self-denying  dishonesty.  The  whole  transaction  is  like 
a  return — graduated  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — to  the  days  when 
gallant  highwaymen  exchanged  compliments  with  the  ladies  whom 
they  had  robbed.  It  shows  also  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
praise  wdiich  has  been  given  to  our  detective  police,  their  inge¬ 
nuity  is  in  reality  very  limited.  Serjeant  Shee  could  find  no 
higher  compliment  for  the  persons  concerned  in  the  prosecution 
than  the  remark,  that  they  had  shown  as  much  skill  as  the 
robbers.  We  doubt  the  fact.  For  more  than  eighteen  months 
the  culprits  were  unsuspected ;  and  if  Pierce  had  not  brutally 
ill-treated  the  woman  whom  Agar  entrusted  to  his  care,  the  bullion 
robbery  would  have  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  undetected 
crimes. 

SMALL  PROPHETS  AND  QUICK  RETURNS. 

S  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow  herald  the  approach  of  summer, 
so,  when  the  year  is  in  its  wane,  the  pantomime,  the  goose- 
club,  M.  Jullien,  and  the  Prophetic  Almanack  make  their 
appearance,  and  tell  us  that  another  New  Year  is  at  hand.  The 
last  of  these  annual  institutions,  being  less  ostentatious  in 
proclaiming  its  existence  than  the  others,  may  possibly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  our  readers ;  and  we  think  it 
right,  therefore,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  fair-play,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  merits. 

At  first  sight,  a  prophet  editing  an  almanack  may  seem  an  in¬ 
congruity  bordering  upon  the  ridiculous  ;  but  let  us  consider  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  While  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  remains 
in  force,  to  stalk  abroad  and  deliver  predictions  orally,  as  in  olden 
time,  is  attended  with  personal  risk.  Any  public  imitation  of  the 
garb  or  demeanour  of  Solomon  Eagle  would  infallibly  bring 
about  a  collision  between  the  law  and  the  prophet.  Besides,  as 
has  been  observed  once  or  twice,  we  are  a  commercial  genera¬ 
tion — we  must  be  appealed  to  through  our  pockets — we  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  anything  that  is  gratis,  and  prefer  to  pay  our  money, 
because  it  seems  to  guarantee  a  certain  value,  and  also  gives  us  a 
right  to  grumble.  If  the  Pythian  prophetess  were  alive  now, 
she  would  make  an  income  by  attending  evening  parties,  and 
sitting  on  her  tripod  to  appropriate  music.  The  Eleusinian 
mysteries  would  be  converted  into  an  exhibition — admission,  one 
shilling  ;  the  milcra  musteria,  sixpence  extra ;  schools,  half-price. 
What  is  there  that  a  prophet  can  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days 
like  these?  He  must  either  write  Apocalyptic  Sketches,  like 
Dr.  Cumming,  or,  if  he  be  of  a  bashful  and  retiring  nature,  con¬ 
coct  an  almanack  like  Zadkiel.  Keport  and  our  own  observation 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  latter,  though  perhaps  the  less  dig¬ 
nified  course,  offers  on  the  whole  a  better  investment  for  pro¬ 
phetic  capital.  We  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  amount  of  honour  w'hich  our  minor  prophets  enjoy  in 
their  own  country,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  have  an 
uncommonly  ready  sale.  Even  .Raphael — a  luxurious  two-and- 
sixpenny  prophet,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece — is  purchased 
with  avidity,  in  spite  of  his  high  price  ;  while  the  less  expensive 
Zadkiel  and  Old  Moore  have  annual  circulations  that  might  excite 
envy  in  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  were  that  proverbial 
philosopher  prone  to  such  a  passion. 

Of  the  sages  we  have  mentioned,  Old  Moore  is  our  own 
favourite.  We  like  his  sturdy  adherence  to  an  honest  British 
name  in  preference  to  a  mystical  fantastic  title,  like  those  of 
his  rivals.  Besides,  not  content  with  a  sixpenny  issue — and 
surely  sixpence  is  no  exorbitant  sum  to  charge  for  a  work  con¬ 
taining  information  on  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  future  of 
Turkey,  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths,  tomato  sauce,  the  progress 
of  reform  during  the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  and  a  variety 
of  other  useful  and  entertaining  subjects,  together  with  a 
“  hieroglyphic  adapted  to  the  times” — this  great  man,  in  order 
to  suit  the  pockets  of  the  very  poorest,  offers  an  edition  at 
the  small  charge  of  one  penny,  which  is  as  near  an  approach  to 
a  gift  of  prophecy  as  we  could  expect  in  this  mercenary  age. 
There  is  a  geniality  and  humour,  too,  about  Old  Moore,  which  is 
wanting  in  Zadkiel  and  Raphael.  Even  when  he  has  a  sinister 
prediction  to  utter,  he  does  his  spiriting  as  gently  and  pleasantly 
as  possible.  For  example,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  warn 
us  about  India,  he  does  so  in  this  cheery  manner 

The  advertising  sheets  of  the  newspapers  have  long  rendered  the  public 
familiar  with  the  King  of  Oudc’s  sauce ;  but  the  Governor  of  India,  Lord 
Canning,  would  perhaps  hardly  have  expected  that  the  king  would  have  given 
him  so  much  sauce  in  the  shape  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  British  rule. 
Let  me  add,  seriously,  India  will  be  in  nn  excited  state,  and  great  judgment 
is  required  to  preserve  order. 

But  what  above  all  endears  Old  Moore  to  us,  is  his  extreme 
antiquity.  Raphael  and  Zadkiel  can  boast  a  respectable  number 
of  years ;  but,  in  point  of  age,  they  can  no  more  be  compared 
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with.  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  than  the  Crystal  Palace  with  the 
Great  Pyramid.  For  at  least  a  century,  his  almanack,  with  its  red 
and  black  print,  has  been  a  familiar  object  in  the  stationer  s 
window;  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  have 
been  in  existence  since  the  days  of  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  Of  what  his  age  may  be  now,  we  can  of  course  form 
no  idea.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  him  is  from  the  pen 
of  Chaucer,  who  evidently  alludes  to  Dr.  Moore  when  he  speaks 
of  a  “  Doctour  of  Phisike”  who  was  “  grounded  in  astronomie.” 
Having  thus  the  personal  experience  of  age3,  Francis  Moore 
has  a  great  advantage  over  his  prophetic  brethren.  While  they 
must  needs  be  content  with  the  voices  of  the  stars,  he  has  the 
whole  course  of  events  for  centuries  to  fall  back  upon.  To  this 
may  be  attributed  the  extreme  caution — not  to  say  haziness — of 
his  predictions,  and  the  sententiousness  of  his  style.  He  knows 
tolerably  well  what  will  suit  in  any  case,  and  never  commits 
himself  by  rash  augury,  let  Saturn  or  Mars  say  what  they 
will.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  from  his  almanack  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year: — 

Although  the  year  opens  with  the  great  infer  time,  the  evil  will  be  ameliorated, 
if  not  entirely  averted,  by  the  trines  and  sextilcs  which  follow.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Mars  in  his  particularly  quartile  position  may  bring  some 
passing  shadow  upon  France . The  trines  which  occur  in  the  begin¬ 

ning  of  October  are  full  of  encouragement  for  the  long-suffering  sons  of 
Hibernia.  .  .  .  [How  good-natured  of  the  trines,  whoever  they  may  be.]  .  .  . 
There  will  be  many  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Hymen,  to  secure  that  best 
of  earthly  blessings  “  domestic  bliss.”  ....  No  matter  what  may  depend 
upon  the  delay  of  an  instant,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  are  true  to  their  appointed  times. 

This  is  au  observation  as  truthful  as  it  is  beautiful.  Never  yet 
did  the  sun  go  down  a  second  before  sunset. 

Zadkiel  and  Eaphael  are  prophets  of  a  different  stamp.  With 
the  impulsiveness  of  youth  (they  are  not  above  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  the  business),  they  have  rushed  in  where  Old  Moore 
feared  to  tread,  and  are  astrologers  pur  sang.  Thus,  in  place  of 
the  genial  morality  that  adorns  the  writings  of  the  elder  sage,  we 
have  a  great  deal  about  benches,  and  houses,  and  conjunctions, 
and  cusps,  and  other  matters  which  the  uninitiated  dare  not  cri¬ 
ticise.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  draw  aside  the  veil  as  far 
as  may  be  permitted  to  our  ignorance,  and  catch  some  small 
<dimpse  of  what  is  in  store  for  us.  Zadkiel — who  also,  it  seems, 
goes  by  the  names  of  Tao  Sze  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Bromp- 
ton,  where  he  calculates  nativities  on  application  by  letter  only — 
is  of  opinion  that,  about  February,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
Ministry.  “Lord  Palmerston,”  he  says,  “had  Saturn  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  Moon  a  few  weeks  prior  to  this,  and  would  be  hard 
pushed  to  hold  his  place  as  Premier.  At  any  rate,  a  great  change 
takes  place  now  among  the  ruling  powers.”  This  is  definite 
enough,  but  on  turning  to  Eaphael  for  the  same  month,  we  re¬ 
lapse  into  uncertainty.  It  is  the  belief  of  that  soothsayer  that 
“  the  hands  of  the  Government  are  strengthened,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  receive  especial  marks  of  favour  from  the  Queen.”  The 
latter  predicts  that  in  April — and  observe  what  solemnity  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense  gives  to  the  dictum — “the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  trou¬ 
bled.”  Zadkiel,  however,  says  that  “  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  now  (April)  a  happy  aspect  of  Jupiter  to  the  Moon’s  place 
in  his  nativity,”  the  consequence  being  that  “he  gains  honour, 
obtains  his  desires,  and  extends  his  power.”  These  doctors  do 
not  always  differ  thus;  for  while  Zadkiel  obscurely  hints  at 
“  troubles  destined  for  the  land  near  to  this  period”  (i.  e.,  May, 
iS-}),  Eaphael  boldly  points  to  the  quarter  whence  these  troubles 
may  be  expected: — “The  influences  are  good  for  Lord  John 
Bussell.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  unbeliever,  both  our  prophets  print  a 
few  of  their  predictions  for  last  year,  with  fulfilments  fitted  to 
them.  In  May  last  there  was  to  be  a  transit  of  Jupiter  “  benefic 
to  the  Boyal  Nativity,  passing  the  place  of  the  luminaries  therein. 
Hence  I  predict,”  says  Eaphael,  “  good  health  to  the  Queen  and 
important  national  benefits  ;”  and  lo  !  to  the  confusion  of  all 
scoffers,  when  May  came,  the  Peace  Trophy — that  important  na¬ 
tional  benefit — was  inaugurated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  “  in  the 
presence  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  the  Eoyal  Family.”  For 
March,  1856,  Zadkiel  advised  “very  particular  care”  of  the 
health  of  the  Princess  Eoyal,  and  added,  “  To  the  Court  doctors 
I  say  only  verhum  sap.  ;  but  I  forget  that  I  speak  to  deaf  adders.” 
Eaphael  was  more  vague,  but  calculated  the  time  better.  For 
July  he  foretold  that  “a  distinguished  Lady  suffers  severe 
affliction.”  Say,  O  ye  sceptics,  did  not  Her  Eoyal  Highness’ 
dress  take  fire  last  summer  ? 

Eaphael,  as  well  as  Zadkiel,  casts  nativities  for  anxious  in¬ 
quirers  ;  but  we  learn  that  no  personal  interviews  are  granted 
except  by  special  arrangement.  You  are  to  address  your  com¬ 
munications  to  Eaphael,  Beresford-street,  Walworth,  and  perhaps 
you  had  better  enclose  a  stamp,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  Zadkiel 
requests  his  customers  to  do.  After  the  fashion  of  the  cheap 
photographers,  our  sidereal  artist  exhibits  specimens  of  his  skill 
with  an  air  of  “  Your  nativity  cast  in  this  style  on  the  receipt  of 
a  post-office  order.”  Among  other  eminent  individuals,  Palmer 
and  Dove  are  astrologically  treated  of,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  stars  fully  concurred  in  the  sentences  passed  on  these 
criminals.  Dove,  it  appears,  might  have  escaped  if  “  some  talented 
and  judicious  professor”  had  warned  him  of  the  coming  transit 
of  Saturn  ;  but  the  odds  were  fearfully  against  him,  for  “  all  the 
planetary  orbs  except  Uranus  joined  in  the  train  of  influences  ; 
nothing  could  more  clearly  point  to  the  awful  termination  of  this 
man’s  worldly  career.”  In  Palmer’s  case  there  was  no  chance, 


for,  although  Jupiter,  appearing  on  earth  as  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee, 
was  powerful  in  his  defence,  “  Mars,  significator  of  the  judges, 
was  in  opposition.”  From  the  other  nativities  we  learn,  as  to 
Prince  Albert,  “  there  is  some  probability,  from  his  personal 
appearance,”  that  he  was  born  near  three  or  four  o’clock  p.m.— 
that  the  Imperial  Prince,  who  is  introduced  as  “  this  native,"  is 
destined  to  rule  the  French  nation — and  that  the  Count  of  Paris 
may  at  a  future  period  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  but  Eaphael 
will  not  take  upon  himself  to  predict  positively. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  page  in  the  Almanack  is  that 
which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the 
planets.  Mars,  it  seems,  is  rather  hasty  in  temper,  and  apt  to 
be  mischievous  when  roused,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  sort 
of  star.  Jupiter  is  an  easy-going,  thoroughly  good-natured 
planet,  who  tries  to  make  things  comfortable  for  us,  and  would 
do  so  if  it  were  not  for  that  Saturn,  who  astrologically  is  the 
greatest  bore  that  ever  made  a  revolution.  He  must  have  been 
crossed  early  in  life  by  a  comet,  so  crabbed  and  misanthropic  is 
he  in  his  behaviour.  Here  is  Eaphael’s  account  of  him.  “  He 
causes  loss  of  honour  and  good  name,  derangement  of  a  native’s 
pecuniary  circumstances,  all  slow  diseases,  consumptions,  colds, 
melancholy,  skin  diseases,  gout,  defects  in  the  teeth,  ears,  pains 
in  the  joints,  cancer,  rheumatism,  &c.”  This  is  very  dreadful.  An 
oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love,  but  we  had  no  notion  a  native 
could  be  crossed  in  so  many  different  directions  by  one  malevolent 
heavenly  body. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  all 
this?  We  do  not  mean  Eaphael’s  and  Zadkiel’s  philosophy,  but 
their  unquestionable  success  and  popularity.  Of  course  any 
individual  Brown,  Jones,  or  Eobinson  detected  in  the  act  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Zadkiel  or  Eaphael,  would  tell  us  he  did  so  “  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  ;”  but  can  we  believe  that  a  keen  sense  of  humour 
is  so  widely  diffused  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Bobinsons  who  support  those  seers,  are  all  in  quest 
of  fun?  We  fear  not.  Unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  we  fear  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction,  that  a  considerable  per-centage  of 
our  population  to  this  day  believes  in  nativities,  horoscopes,  and 
portents— that  Dr.  Dee  and  his  crystal  have  not  wholly  passed 
from  among  us — that,  after  all,  the  repeal  of  the  witchcraft  laws 
may  have  been  a  premature  piece  of  legislation.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
there  are  some  facts  to  go  down  to  posterity,  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  our  railways,  our  steam  fleets,  and  our  telegraph 
cables,  will  make  our  intellectual  position  a  difficult  subject  for 
study.  We  are  eminently  educational — we  make  a  prodigious 
fuss  about  free  libraries  and  mechanics’  institutes — but  beyond  all 
this,  like  the  lagoon  of  a  coral-reef,  lies  a  quiet  sea  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  where  the  troubled  waters  never  come.  Perhaps 
our  system  has  something  to  do  with  the  anomaly.  We  supply 
materials  for  thought,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
we  teach  the  art  of  thinking.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  educator 
to  pour  fact  after  fact  into  the  educatee — here  a  little  geology , 
and  there  a  little  chemistry — a  line  of  history  upon  a  line  of 
mathematics.  A  young  man  educated  after  this  fashion  attends 
a  lecture  on  the  wonders  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  comes 
away  in  a  fit  state  for  the  operations  of  our  friend  the  prophet. 
He  has  a  confused  notion  of  a  mysterious  agency  annihilating 
time  and  space — of  the  limits  of  science — of  cause  and  effect — of 
possible  and  impossible.  Then  comes  Eaphael,  or  Zadkiel,  or 
Zamiel,  and  sows  his  tares.  If  it  be  possible  at  Liverpool  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  upon  a  magnet  in  America,  why  may  not  Uranus 
or  Saturn  produce  effects  on  this  earth,  and  set  the  Princess 
Eoyal’s  dress  on  fire  ?  The  connexion  between  cause  and  effect 
seems  just  as  clear  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  precisely 
this  sort  of  argumentum  ad  ignorantiani  that  Zadkiel  employs. 
Taking  up  that  unfortunate  remark  of  Dr.  Daubeny’s  upon  the 
influence  of  the  moon  on  a  bit  of  steel  suspended  near  the  earth, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  similar  influence  of  the  stars  on  man,  he 
cites  a  number  of  facts  tending  to  show  a  connexion  between  the 
aspects  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
insidiously  argues  that,  as  “  the  barometer  is  the  index  of  the 
ruin  or  salvation  of  the  country,”  the  stars  do  therefore  exert  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  man.  This  reasoning,  no  doubt, 
may  seem  conclusive  to  an  unmethodical  thinker,  who  places 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  barometer  in  the  same  category,  and 
who  fails  to  perceive  that,  though  there  may  be  some  remote  con¬ 
nexion  between  Mars  and  the  weather,  there  can  be  none  between 
that  planet  and  the  mental  powers  of  any  noble  lord.  And  then 
a  few  fulfilled  predictions  like  those  we  have  quoted  settle  the 
question.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  examine  the  nature  of  these 
fulfilments,  or  the  chances  in  favour  of  so  large  a  mass  of  pro¬ 
phecy  sown  broadcast — still  less  does  he  think  of  setting  off  per 
contra  the  predictions  which  have  proved  false,  and  seeing  which 
way  the  balance  lies. 


COUNSEL  AND  CLIENT. 

rj''HE  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  Monday  last  discussed, 
X  rather  than  decided,  a  case  which  involved  a  principle  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  bar  but  to  the  public.  Its 
facts  were  shortly  these: — Mrs.  Swinfen,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  of  Swinfen  v.  Swinfen,  tried  some  months  since  at  Staf¬ 
ford  Assizes,  was  offered  certain  terms  by  the  defendant,  in 
satisfaction  of  her  claims;  and  her  counsel,  of  whom  Sir  hre- 
deric  Thesiger  was  the  leader,  wished  her  to  accept  them. 
This  was  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Sunday,  she  expressed  her  de- 
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termination,  by  a  telegraphic  despatch,  to  refuse  them.  On  the 
Monday,  circumstances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  attorney, 
of  which  he  had  at  the  former  conference  been  unaware,  which 
led  him  to  think  it  most  desirable  that  the  action  should  be 
compromised;  and  this  opinion  he  expressed  to  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger,  who  fully  agreed  with  him,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  the  terms  which  Mrs.  Swinfen  had 
refused,  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which,  after  her  re¬ 
fusal,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  legal  adviser. 

The  question  for  the  Court  was  whether,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Mrs.  Swinfen  was  bound  by  Sir  Frederic’s  acceptance 
of  the  compromise.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  various  per¬ 
sonal  questions  with  which  the  main  point  at  issue  was  mixed 
up.  Language  was  used  respecting  Sir  F.  Thesiger  which  was 
severely  rebuked  by  the  judges  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  and  it 
must  be  gratifying,  though  it  cannot  be  surprising,  to  learn  from 
the  highest  authority  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  im¬ 
puting  dishonourable  conduct  to  a  man  whose  character  has  always 
been  not  only  distinguished  but  unblemished.  The  question  of 
public  interest  is  of  a  very  different  order.  It  is,  in  a  few 
words,  as  follows: — “What  are  the  limits  of  the  authority 
which  a  client  delegates  to  his  counsel,  by  the  fact  of  em¬ 
ploying  him  in  that  capacity?”  An  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  on  Wednesday  last  leads  us  to  doubt  whether 
the  degree  in  which  this  question  was  affected  by  Swinfen  v. 
Swinfen  is  generally  understood.  It  was,  in  fact,  touched, 
rather  than  decided ;  for  the  form  in  which  the  case  came 
before  the  Court  was  such  that  unanimity  amongst  the  judges 
would  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  compromise  binding 
upon  Mrs.  Swinfen.  Two  of  the  judges,  Justices  Cresswell  and 
Williams,  thought  that  it  was  binding,  and  one,  Mr.  Justice 
Crowder,  that  it  was  not.  Consequently,  though  the  defen¬ 
dants  have  failed  in  making  Mrs.  Swinfen  responsible  for  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  her  counsel,  the  weight  of  authority 
would  seem  to  be  in  their  favour,  and  notin  hers;  and  as  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  allows  of  appeals  in  such  cases, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  case  cannot  rest  where  it 
is,  but  will  be  carried  before  a  higher  tribunal. 

The  general  principle  involved  in  the  case  is  not,  we  think, 
quite  so  broad,  nor  quite  so  easily  applied,  as  it  may  seem  to 
be  at  first  sight;  nor  can  we  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Justice  Crowder’s  judgment  exhausts  the  subject.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand  his  Lordship,  his  view  of  the  question  is  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  client  and  counsel  consists  in  the  abandonment  by 
the  former  to  the  latter  of  the  entire  management  of  the  case 
when  it  comes  into  Court — the  compromise  of  the  disputed  claim 
being  a  matter  for  the  sole  consideration  of  the  client,  who 
must,  if  he  wishes  such  a  compromise  to  be  effected,  give  special 
instructions  to  his  counsel  to  effect  it.  TVIien  stated  thus 
broadly,  the  principle  no  doubt  seems  reasonable  enough;  but 
when  we  look  at  it  more  minutely,  it  seems  to  fail  to  provide  for 
the  very  state  of  things  in  which  some  rule  is  most  wanted,  and 
which  actually  arose  in  the  ease  of  Swinfen  v.  Swinfen.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  how  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  to  be 
dealt  with ;  but  we  think  it  very  desirable  that  their  existence 
should  be  known  more  widely  than  it  seems  to  be  at  present. 

Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice  must  know  that  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  by  a  client  in  his  advocate  is  of  a  very  peculiar  and  exten¬ 
sive  kind.  It  is  not  a  trust  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  given 
or  withdrawn  in  a  moment.  Where  there  are  a  great  mass  of 
facts  bearing  on  each  other  in  very  different  ways,  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  great  variety  of  interpretations,  acquaintance  with  them 
makes  the  barrister  not  only  convenient,  but  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  his  client  at  the  moment  of  trial ;  and  to  attempt  to 
transfer  his  brief  to  another  person  when  the  case  is  actually 
proceeding,  is  something  like  attempting  to  transfer  a  surgeon’s 
instruments  to  some  one  else  in  the  midst  of  an  operation.  The 
fact  that  he,  and  he  only,  is  acquainted-  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
invests  the  barrister  for  the  time  with  an  authority  over  his  client, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  a  physician  over  his 
patient ;  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  the  greater  is 
the  extent  of  this  authority.  This  result  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  things ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  legal  or 
professional  rules  should  alter  it.  Its  bearing  upon  the  power  of 
the  counsel  to  effect  compromises  is  very  direct  and  simple. 
Every  one  agrees  that  it  is  entirely  the  province  of  counsel  to 
determine  what  witnesses  shall  be  called,  what  questions  shall  be 
asked,  what  arguments  shall  be  addressed  to  the  judge  or  jury; 
but  these  functions  frequently  involve  the  power  of  compro¬ 
mising  the  case.  Suppose,  for  example,  all  sides  are  agreed 
that  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  between  the  parties. 
Pending  the  negotiation,  a  witness  is  produced  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  who  undertakes  to  swear  that  the  plaintiff’s 
case  is  tainted  with  perjury  or  forgery.  The  defendant’s  counsel 
disbelieves  and  declines  to  call  liim.  The  defendant  is  anxious 
to  have  him  called.  The  question  of  compromise  or  no  com¬ 
promise  clearly  depends  on  the  question  whether  he  is  called 
or  not;  and  that  question,  as  all  are  agreed,  is  one  for  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant.  No  doubt  the  defendant  may,  if  he  likes, 
take  away  his  brief;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
power  is  one  which  in  any  case  it  would  be  most  difficult,  and 
in  a  complicated  case  totally  impossible,  to  exercise.  This  may 
appear  an  unlikely  occurrence,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  constantly  happening.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than 
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for  counsel  to  refuse  to  take  this  or  that  particular  line  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  cause  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  by  doing  so,  they  con¬ 
stantly  influence  most  materially  the  results  to  which  their 
clients  are  ultimately  conducted. 

Besides  this  occasional  and  unavoidable  power  of  influencing 
the  issue  of  litigation  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
his  client,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  absence  on  the  part  of 
counsel  of  the  power  to  accept  terms  offered  to  them  would 
inflict  great  hardship.  Suppose  that  the  client  is  absent,  and  has 
given  no  special  instructions,  and  suppose  that  during  his 
absence  circumstances  come  to  the  knowledge  of  counsel 
which  convince  them  that,  unless  a  compromise  is  effected, 
their  client  will  lose  his  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  power  of  exercising  a  discretion  in  such  a  case  is  not 
included  in  the  general  confidence  reposed  by  a  client  in  his 
advocate.  It  is  not  a  more  extensive  confidence  than  that  which 
he  actually  does  repose ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  absence 
seems  to  confer  additional  authority  on  his  representatives. 
This  was  the  precise  point  which  arose  in  Swinfen  v. 
Swinfen.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  never  claimed  to  control  his  client’s 
wishes.  He  only  acted  in  her  absence  as  he  presumed  she 
would  have  acted  if  she  had  been  present  and  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man 
is  unwilling  to  accept  500 1.  out  of  a  claim  of  5000Z.,  when  he 
considers  his  case  clear,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  it  if  he 
learnt  that  the  documents  by  which  his  title  was  proved  had  been 
lost  or  destroyed  ;  and  it  is  surely  not  a  very  extravagant  thing 
to  say  that  an  advocate,  who  has  an  undoubted  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  means  by  which  a  claim  to  the  whole  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  shall  be  made  good,  has  some  right  to  think  that  circum¬ 
stances  may  occur  which  would  authorize  him  to  determine,  in 
the  absence  of  his  client,  whether  the  claim  to  a  part  should  not 
be  abandoned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  changes 
and  chances  of  a  lawsuit  are  like  those  of  a  battle,  and  that 
a  compromise  may  be  gladly  offered  at  one  moment  which 
may  be  indignantly  refused  an  hour  later.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  some  one  has  authority  on  the  part  of  the  litigants  to  enter 
into  such  compromises,  the  parties  to  actions  would  have  to  be 
continually  present  in  court  in  their  own  persons ;  for  they  could 
hardly  foresee  what  might  happen  fully  enough  to  be  always  able 
to  give  such  special  instructions  as  would  meet  every  emergency. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of  being  blind 
to  the  abuses  which  at  present  exist  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
We  are  well  aware  that  cases  are  often  referred  and  compromised 
in  a  most  unprincipled  manner,  and  far  more  with  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  the  bench  and  bar  than  to  the  interests  of  the 
suitors.  This  is  another  branch  of  the  question,  and  one  which 
we  hope  may,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  properly  settled  ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  counsel  is  a  subject  of 
much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  as  the  law  now  allows  an  appeal 
in  such  cases  as  the  present,  we  hope  that  its  limits  may  be  set¬ 
tled  in  a  final  and  satisfactory  manner. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETAL 

AT  the  last  Meeting  of  this  Society,  a  Paper  was  read  by 
General  Sabine. —  On  the  existence  of  the  Decennial  In¬ 
equality  in  the  Solar-diurnal  Variations,  and  its  non-existence  in 
the  Lunar-diurnal  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Declination  at 
Hobarton. 

In  a  report  presented  to  the  British  Association  in  1854,  the 
author  stated  that,  as  far  as  his  examination  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  British  Colonial  Observatories  had  then  gone,  he 
had  found  in  the  lunar-diurnal  magnetic  variation  no  trace  of 
the  decennial  period  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  in  all  the 
variations  connected  with  the  sun.  And  in  a  subsequent  com¬ 
munication  made  to  the  Iloyal  Society  in  1856,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  to  the  same  effect — namely,  that  the  observations  at 
Toronto  showed  no  appearance  of  the  decennial  period  which 
constitutes  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  solar-diurnal  variations. 

Since  these  statements  were  made,  the  author  has  read 
M.  Kreil’s  memoir  On  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Hori¬ 
zontal  Component  of  the  Magnetic  Force,  and  he  learns  that  that 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  observations  of  different  years  at 
Milan  and  Prague,  when  combined,  would  rather  favour  the 
supposition  that  the  same  decennial  period  which  exists  in  the 
solar  variation  affects  also  the  lunar-magnetic  influence. 
Although  the  method  of  examination  pursued  by  M.  Kreil,  being 
less  direct,  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  less  satisfactory  than 
that  adopted  by  General  Sabine,  which  led  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  still  the  question  is  of  so  much  manifest  importance, 
that  the  author  considered  it  desirable  to  re-examine  the  various 
data  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusions,  and  to  check  these  by 
the  aid  of  the  Hobarton  observations — which  are  particularly 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  hourly  observations  from  January,  1841,  to 
December,  1848,  inclusive,  with  one  and  the  same  set  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  with  an  uniform  system  of  observation.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  examination  have  been  decidedly  confirmatory 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  Toronto  observations,  both  as 
regards  the  existence  of  the  decennial  period  in  the  two  classes 
of  solar-diurnal  variation,  and  the  non-existence  of  a  similar 
decennial  period  in  the  case  of  the  lunar-diurnal  variation. 

The  observations  at  Hobarton  comprise  the  most  complete 
consecutive  series  of  magnetic  observations  that  have  hitherto 
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been  made.  The  hourly  system  was  adopted  there  from  the  first 
commencement  of  the  observatory.  The  aggregate  number  ot 
the  observations  of  the  declination  at  Hobarton,  which  have  been 
reduced  at  General  Sabine’s  office  at  Woolwich,  is  56,202.  As 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  diurnal  variation,  regulating  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  disturbances  of  large  amount,  rests  hitherto  only  on 
investigations  made  by  General  Sabine,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  four  portions  into  which  the  disturbances  at 
Hobarton  have  been  divided  bears  its  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  this  law,  which  may  be  accounted  a  general  one,  since  it  has 
been  found  to  prevail  at  stations  so  widely  distant  from  each 
other  as  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  and  Hobarton. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  accordance  ot  the 
two  classes  of  the  solar-diurnal  phenomena  at  Hobarton  with 
the  decennial  period,  as  it  has  been  inferred  front  observations  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  He  draws  attention,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  disturbance  variation,  because  it  was  from  this 
branch  of  the  phenomena  that  the  decennial  connexion  between 
the  solar-magnetic  variations  and  those  of  the  solar  spots  was 
first  inferred ;  and  because,  on  account  of  the  labour  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  investigation,  the  periodical  laws  of  the  distui b- 
ances  have  hitherto  been  made  out  at  no  other  observatories  than 
those  of  the  British  Colonies.  The  author  then  gives  a  series  of 
curves  showing  the  extremes  of  easterly  and  westerly  deflections, 
and  observes— “  By  these  it  will  be  seen,  if  we  estimate  the 
variation  in  the  moan  effect  of  the  disturbances  in  the  course  of 
the  decennial  period  by  the  difference  in  their  mean  diurnal 
range  in  the  respective  periods  1843-1844  and  1847-1848,  we 
should  infer  that  their  mean  effect  is  at  least  twice  as  great  in 
the  year  of  maximum  as  in  the  year  of  minimum.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  either  a  higher  or  a  lower  arbitrary  standard  were 
taken  as  constituting  a  “  large  disturbance,”  the  inequality  be¬ 
tween  the  years  of  maximum  and  minimum  might  be  rendered 
somewhat  greater  or  somewhat  less  ;  but  still  not  materially  so. 
Thus  the  result  is  of  too  decided  a  character  for  us  to  doubt  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  a  subsisting  substantial  difference  between 
the  years  of  maximum  and  minimum. 

Curves  are  then  given  of  the  greatest  easterly  and  westerly 
deflections  with  reference  to  direct  solar-diurnal  variation  ;  and 
the  author  observes — “  Here  also,  if  we  estimate  the  decennial 
variation  by  the  difference  in  the  range  of  the  diurnal  move¬ 
ment,  we  find  1843-1844  the  years  of  minimum,  and  1847-1848 
those  of  maximum,  although  the  inequality  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  is  not  so  great  as  "in  the  disturbance  variation.”  This 
result  is  obtained  from  the  eight  years  during  which  the  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  hourly;  but  observations  were  also  made 
at  2  p.m.  and  6  p.m.,  with  the  same  instruments.  Making  use  of 
these,  the  author  constructs  a  table,  which  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  systematic  character  of  the  decennial  inequality  ; 
and,  with  the  evidence  previously  adduced  in  reference  to  the 
mean  diurnal  effect  of  the  greater  magnetic  disturbances  in 
different  years,  shows  that  in  both  classes  of  solar-diurnal  varia¬ 
tion  (fie.,  that  of  daily  and  constant  and  that  of  more  occasional 
occurrence),  the  decennial  inequality  is  as  distinctly  and  decidedly 
marked  111  the  Hobarton  observations  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
elsewhere.  . 

With  respect  to  lunar-diurnal  variation,  the  curves  exhibit  no 
appearance  whatsoever  of  a  systematic  variation,  corresponding  to 
the  decennial  inequality  of  the  solar-diurnal  variations.  There 
are  in  each  curve  four  extremes,  nearly  equidistant  from  each 
other,  two  of  which  are  easterly,  and  two  westerly  extremes. 
In  both  classes  of  the  solar  variations  the  years  1841,  1846, 
1847,  1848,  are  the  years  of  greatest  range,  and  the  years  1842, 
1843,  1844,  and  1845  those  of  least  range.  If  the  lunar  results 
are  united  in  one  curve,  in  the  four  first-named  years,  and  the 
two  curves  are  compared,  so  far  from  finding  in  the  lunar  varia¬ 
tion  an  inequality  corresponding  to  that  in  the  solar  variation, 
the  difference  between  the  curves,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  fact  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  BACON.* 

THE  first  volume  of  the  long-promised  new  edition  of  Bacon, 
chiefly  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Spedding,  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Throughout  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  most  scrupulous 
patience,  and  the  most  thorough  devotion  to  the  labour  which 
its  editors  had  undertaken.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  minds  of  competent  strength,  to  understand  and 
state  Bacon’s  system  in  all  its  minute  details,  and  to  trace  the 
real  history  of  his  life.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  conscientious¬ 
ness  with  which  every  page  of  the  volume  has  evidently  been 
elaborated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  conscientiousness  seems 
almost  morbid,  so  full  and  precise  is  the  statement  of  the  mode 
in  which  all  that  we  find  written  by  the  editors  came  to  be 
written,  and  the  admeasurement  of  the  exact  proportion  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  falls  on  each  of  the  co-labourers.  But  it  is  n 
great  thing,  in  an  age  of  hasty  writing,  to  have  work  done  so 
thoroughly ;  and  all  Englishmen  who  are  proud  of  the  name 
of  Bacon  must  be  glad  to  see  so  handsome  and  complete  an 

*  The  Works  of  Brands  Bacon.  Collected  and  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.,  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.A.,  and  Douglas  Dcnon  Heath,  Vol.  I. 
London:  Longmans.  1 857. 


edition  of  his  works,  and  so  conspicuous  a  tribute  worthily  paid 
to  his  memory. 

A  preface  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spedding  describes  the  history 
and  plan  of  this  edition.  It  is,  we  are  told,  arranged  by  classing  to¬ 
gether  Bacon’s  works  with  reference,  not  to  subject,  size,  language, 
or  form,  but  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  whose  requirements 
he  had  in  view  when  he  composed  them.  Thus  classified,  they 
fall  into  three  principal  divisions.  “  First  we  have  his  works  on 
philosophy  and  general  literature,  addressed  to  mankind  at  large, 
and  meant  to  be  intelligible  to  educated  men  of  all  generations. 
Secondly,  we  have  his  works  on  legal  subjects,  addressed  to 
lawyers."  Thirdly,  we  have  letters,  speeches,  charges,  tracts, 
state  papers,  and  other  writings  of  business,  addressed  to  parti¬ 
cular  persons  or  bodies,  and  having  reference  to  particular 
occasions.”  Of  these  three  classes  —  the  philosophical  and 
literary,  the  professional,  and  the  occasional — it  was  originally 
intended  that  the  first  should  be  confided  to  the  sole  care 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  second  to  Mr.  Heath,  and  the  last  to 
Mr.  Spedding.  Before,  however,  Mr.  Ellis  had  completed 
his  portion  of  the  task,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
incapacitated  him  for  further  exertion.  Ultimately  he  handed 
over  his  papers  to  Mr.  Spedding,  who  has  retained  all  that 
Mr.  Ellis  had  written,  but  has  supplied  what  he  had  left  un¬ 
done  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Spedding  disagrees  with  his  friend,  he  has 
stated  the  grounds  of  his  disagreement  in  a  foot-note.  We 
cannot  but  respect  the  feeling  which  has  prompted  him  to  pay 
such  scrupulous  respect  to  everything  which  he  found  written  by 
a  friend  struck  down  by  so  deplorable  a  calamity  ;  but  the  effect 
is  not  pleasing,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  opinions 
and  expressions  which,  as  Mr.  Ellis  had  no  opportunity  of 
revising  them,  we  may  venture  to  call  crude,  should  have  been 
preserved  in  what  is  intended,  of  course,  to  be  the  standard 
edition  of  Bacon.  We  can  scarcely  think  the  piety  of  friendship 
demanded  such  notes  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Spedding,  referring 
to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  text  containing  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Plato,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Ellis,  in  mentioning 
the  author  alluded  to,  had  by  mistake  written  the  word  “Aristotle” 
instead  of  “  Plato”  in  his  manuscript. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  new  edition  will  centre  round  the 
portion  taken  under  Mr.  Spedding’s  especial  care,  and  we  will 
give  in  his  own  words  the  sketch  of  what  he  intends  to  do  : — 

In  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  entire  works,  according  to  the  scheme 
already  explained,  every  authentic  writing  and  every  intelligibly  reported 
speech  of  Bacon’s  (not  belonging  to  either  of  the  other  divisions)  which  can 
ho  found  in  print  or  in  manuscript  will  be  set  forth  at  full  length,  each  in  its 
due  chronological  place ;  with  an  explanatory  narrative  running  between,  in 
which  the  reader  will  be  supplied  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge  with 
all  the  information  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  doing 
tliis, — since  the  pieces  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  scattered  with  few 
and  short  intervals  over  the  whole  of  Bacon’s  life — I  shall  have  to  enter  very 
closely  into  all  the  particulars  of  it ;  so  that  this  part  when  finished,  will  in 
fact  contain  a  complete  biography  of  the  man, — a  biography  the  most  copious, 
the  most  minute,  and  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  fairest,  that  I 
can  produce  ;  for  any  material  misinterpretation  in  the  commentary  will  be 
at  once  confronted  and  corrected  by  the  text.  The  new  matter  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  produce  is  neither  little  nor  unimportant ;  but  more  important 
than  the  new  matter  is  the  new  aspect  which  (if  I  may  judge  of  other  minds 
by  my  own)  will  be  imparted  to  the  old  matter  by  this  manner  of  setting  it 
forth.  I  have  generally  found  that  the  history  of  an  obscure  transaction 
becomes  clear  as  soon  as  the  simple  facts  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  their 
true  dates  ;  and  most  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  Bacon’s  life  will  be  found 
to  disappear  when  these  simple  records  of  it  are  read  in  their  natural  sequence 
and  in  their  true  relation  to  the  business  of  the  time.  By  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  which  would  disturb  and  encumber  the  narrative,  and 
help  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  much  ignorant  and  superficial  criticism 
which  had  better  be  forgotten,  will  I  hope  be  avoided.  And  until  this  is  done, 

I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  a  summary  biography  in  the  ordinary 
form.  Such  a  biography  may  be  easily  added,  if  necessary,  in  a  supplemental 
volume;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  which  could  be  written  now 
would  be  condemned  afterwards  as  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  very  clear,  both  from  tliis  passage  and  from  hints  dropped 
in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  that  Mr.  Spedding  thinks  that 
the  common  view  of  Bacon’s  history  is  a  wrong  one  ;  and, 
without  entering  on  any  details,  we  may  say  that  it  was  likely  to 
contain  a  large  admixture  of  error,  because  almost  all  modem 
writers,  although  acknowledging  in  vague  terms  that  the  age 
of  the  Tudors  was  an  age  of  transition,  yet  really  only  look 
at  it  on  its  modern  side.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  the  habits  of  thought,  or  the  social  condition  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  Englishmen  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plantagenets 
and  the  early  Tudors  ;  and  finding  in  the  Elizabethan  writers  and 
statesmen  much  that  seems  almost  to  belong  to  the  present 
time,  they  fail  to  apprehend  the  groundwork  of  difference  that 
separates  them  from  us.  Mr.  Spedding  shows  that  lie  is  able  to 
take  a  wider  and  a  juster  view.  The  volume  now  published  is  the 
first  of  those  containing  the  philosophical  and  literary  works, 
and  it  is  to  be  followed,  at  monthly  intervals,  by  the  remaining 
volumes  belonging  to  the  first  part.  The  legal  works  will  then 
follow;  and,  lastly,  at  an  interval  not  yet  decided  on,  Mr.  Sped¬ 
ding’s  portion  of  the  edition  will  be  issued  from  the  press.  In 
this  first  volume  we  have  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Eawling’s  short  life  of 
Bacon — a  general  preface  to  the  philosophical  works,  by  Mr.  Ellis 
— the  Novum  Organon,  with  a  preface  giving  an  excellent 
analysis  of  its  contents,  almost  entirely  written  by  Mr.  Ellis— 
and  the  Parasceve  and  J)c  Augment  is  Scientiarum ,  with  prefaces 
by  Mr.  Spedding.  In  the  general  preface,  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a 
most  able  and  accurate  account  of  Bacon’s  method,  and  of  his 
opinions  on  one  or  two  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry,  with 
respect  to  which  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  what  his 
opinions  really  were.  Original  in  thought,  profound  in  investi- 
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gation,  and  laboriously  minute  in  statement,  this  preliminary 
essay  has  every  merit  but  that  of  expression.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand ;  and  probably  its  obscurity  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ellis  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  revising  it.  It  is  exactly  the  essay  of  a  writer  who  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  that  stage  of  thought  at  which  his  ideas  are  clear  to 
himself,  though  he  cannot  state  them  clearly  to  others.  Every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  subjects  of  a  difficult  kind 
knows  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  singularly  gifted  men, 
these  are  two  distinct  processes  ;  and  very  often  when  a  writer 
has  attained  what  he  thinks  an  adequate  conception  of  his  subject, 
and  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  on  recurring  six  months 
afterwards  to  what  he  has  written,  he  finds  it  poor  and  bald,  or 
else  unintelligible.  The  repose  which  his  mind  has  enjoyed  in  the 
interval,  and  the  power  of  judging  which  it  has  acquired  by 
having  been  turned  to  other  subjects,  enables  him  to  see  what  is 
wanting,  without  adding  to  the  thoughts,  to  give  them  a  shape 
which  shall  enable  others  to  apprehend  them.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  if  Mr.  Ellis  had  read  his  essay  a  year  after  he  had  written 
it,  he  would  have  recast  it,  and  that  it  would  have  gained  greatly 
by  the  process. 

Still,  although  the  tone  of  the  essay  may  be  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  what  Mr.  Ellis  means  to 
say  is  left  really  doubtful ;  and  his  essay  is  in  every  way  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  And  besides 
its  completeness — evidently  the  fruit  of  a  long  comparison  of 
Bacon’s  different  writings  —it  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  It  points 
out,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  implication,  that  Bacon’s  philoso¬ 
phical  position  was  really  much  more  transitional  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  supposed,  and  that,  although  his  language,  his  aim,  the 
subjects  of  his  chief  interest,  and  his  practical  results  belong  to 
the  schools  of  modern  philosophy,  yet  the  machinery  of  his 
thought,  the  assumptions  of  his  system,  and  its  inherent  errors 
belong  to  scholastic  and  mediaeval  times.  This  is,  in  philosophy, 
the  counterpart  of  what  Mr.  Spedding  will  show  in  Bacon’s  per¬ 
sonal  history,  and  thus  the  whole  edition  will  be  bound  together 
by  a  certain  unity  of  tendency.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  exhibits  Bacon’s 
system,  but  we  will  attempt  to  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  may 
serve  to  show  the  general  direction  in  which  his  essay  proceeds. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  two  great  features  of  Bacon’s 
method.  Bacon  aimed  at  inventing — or  rather,  perhaps, 
thought  that  he  had  invented — a  process  of  induction  which 
should,  in  the  first  place,  lead  to  an  absolute  certainty  of  result, 
and,  secondly,  should  be  of  so  mechanical  a  character  that  all 
men  should  be  capable  of  employing  it.  It  was  more  especially 
because  it  possessed  this  mechanical  character  that  Bacon  so 
constantly,  and  so  earnestly,  claimed  the  merit  of  complete 
novelty  for  his  system.  It  was  to  be  an  invaluable  boon  to 
mankind,  because  all  men  could  use  it — because,  by  its  agency, 
ordinary  intelligence  and  patience  would  suffice  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  and  to  turn  her  resources  to  the  service 
of  the  human  race.  That  such  a  mechanical  system  was  possible, 
rested  entirely  on  two  assumptions — first,  that  each  instance  in 
which  any  given  nature  or  abstract  quality  is  presented  to  us 
“can  be  resolved  into  and  mentally  replaced  by  a  congeries  of 
elementary  natures  and,  secondly,  that  we  have  a  complete 
list  of  elementary  natures,  and  know  what  they  are.  If  this 
were  so,  we  should  only  have  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  compound  nature,  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  presented  itself— we  should  then  go  through  the  list  of 
simple,  natures,  admit  all  that  were  present  in  every  instance, 
and  reject  all  that  were  not — and  the  process  would  be  complete. 
But  the  system  fails  first,  because  we  cannot  reject  any  of 
these  simple  natures  unless  our  notions  of  them  are  just  and 
accurate,  and  for  this  purpose  a  subsidiary  method  is  required, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  the  formation  of  scientific  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  secondly,  because  the  inductive  process  necessarily 
involves  an  element  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  Bacon’s 
method  namely,  the  application  to  the  facts  of  observation  of  a 
principle  of  arrangement,  an  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
discoverer  antecedently  to  the  act  of  induction;  and  thirdly, 
because  it  involves  the  realistic  supposition  that  ideas  or  con¬ 
ceptions  reside  in  some  way  in  the  objects  from  which  we  derive 
them,  that  we  can  trace  them  there,  and  that  our  conceptions, 
once  traced  in  the  objects,  can  never  vary.  Bacon’s  whole 
system  is,  in  fact,  a  realistic  one,  and  labours,  therefore,  under 
the  insuperable  objection  which  must  attach  to  every  realistic 
system  attempted  by  a  being  of  so  finite  a  capacity  as  man. 


AMERICAN  BOOKS  OF  ETIQUETTE.* 

MISS  LESLIE,  the  authoress  of  The  Behaviour  Book,  a 
Manual  for  Ladies,  is  a  person  of  social  standing  and  some 
hterary  reputation  in  her  own  country ;  and  the  Behaviour  Book, 
18 've  printed,  and,  for  a  modern  American  production, 
?i?  tt  probably  ranks  high  among  w'orks  of  its  class  in 

the  United  States.  The  expediency  of  promulgating,  for  the  use 
ofladies,  such  rules  as  the  following,  implies  at  least  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  infraction— an  implication  which  may  sometimes 
seem  startling  to  English  readers,  when  they  consider  the 
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Womaninher  various  Relations.  By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Abell.  New  York. 


“surroundings  of  the  persons  for  whom  Miss  Leslie’s  volume 
is  evidently  meant.  In  our  brief  epitome  of  its  contents,  we  fol¬ 
low  the  order  of  the  book  itself. 

And  first,  in  the  matter  of  Visiting.  A  lady  is  not  to  go 
to  the  house  of  another  lady,  and  stay  there  for  several  days, 
without  an  invitation.  If  the  chambermaid  is  inattentive,  the 
visitor  should  expostulate  with  her,  and  not  with  her  mistress, 
lest  the  latter  should  “  hint  that  your  statement  is  incredible, 
and  that  no  one  ever  complained  before.”  The  visitor  must 
not  invite  her  friends  to  stay  in  the  house,  or  order  the  car¬ 
riage  without  the  permission  of  the  hostess.  She  must  not  let 
her  “  beaux  call  too  often,  so  as  to  occupy  the  drawing-room  all 
the  morning.  She  must  not  question  servants  about  the  family. 
Hostesses,  on  their  parts,  are  not  to  allow  their  children  to  jump 
on  the  laps  of  visitors,  and  rout  out  their  pockets,  and  ask  for 
money  which  proceedings,  and  others  not  less  startling,  Miss 
Leslie  assures  us  that  she  has  frequently  witnessed  unchecked  by 
parental  authority.  Miss  Leslie  further  recommends  that,  when 
a  lady  is  expected  on  a  visit,  some  preparation  should  be  made 
for  her  reception.  She — Miss  Leslie — has  often  seen  a  visitor 
first  ushered  into  a  dark  entry,  then  shown  into  a  dark  parlour — 
there,  after  groping  her  way  to  a  seat,  obliged  to  wait  till  a  hand 
lamp  could  be  procured” — and  then  “finding  on  a  neglected 
dressing-table  a  broken  comb,  an  old  brush,  an  empty  pincushion, 
or  (quite  as  probably)  nothing  at  all ;  not  to  mention  two  or  three 
children  coming  to  stare  at  her.”  Miss  Leslie  has  seen  “  splendid 
establishments  in  which  spoons,  forks,  napkins,  &c.,  are  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  arrangement  ot  the  table  ;  and  indeed  we  are  never 
permittee!,  to  attribute  any  of  this  lady’s  sad  experience  to  a  defect 
ot  exclusiveness  in  the  character  of  the  society  she  has  moved 
in.  A  hostess,  again,  is  not  to  have  the  hall  lights  extinguished, 
or  the  holland  covers  of  the  furniture  put  on,  before  her  guests 
are  gone,  for  “  this  is  rude,  because  they  cannot  but  take  it  as  a 
hint  that  they  have  stayed  too  long.”  At  meal  time,  the  family 
exercising  hospitality,  if  they  “  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  fast,” 
must  “  check  the  rapidity  of  their  own  mastication”  to  suit  that 
of  their  guest,  who  may  eat  more  deliberately ;  “  or  rather,” 
says  the  authoress,  apparently  in  deference  to  a  notorious  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  compatriots,  “let  the  family  eat  a  little  more.” 
Finally,  the  members  of  the  family  should  not  “  slip  out  of  the 
parlour  one  by  one  at  a  time,  and  steal  away  into  the  eating-room 
to  avoid  inviting  the  visitor  to  accompany  them.”  That  this 
curious  practice  really  prevails  is  to  be  inferred  from  Miss  Les¬ 
lie  s  further  assurance  that  in  such  cases  “  the  truth  is  always 
suspected  by  their  separate  exits,  and  the  length  of  absence  from 
the  parlour,  and  is  frequently  betrayed  by  the  rattle  of  china, 
and  the  pervading  fumes  of  hot  cake.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Street-behaviour,”  the  lady  is  recom¬ 
mended  not  to  talk  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  the  public, 
nor  to  call  out  across  the  road  to  other  ladies,  “  which  is  very 
unladylike.  When  people  slip  down,  she  is  not  to  laugh  at 
them ;  “  for  we  know  not  how  a  lady  can  see  anything  diverting 
in  so  painful  a  circumstance — it  is  more  feminine,  on  witnessing 
such  a  sight,  to  utter  an  involuntary  scream.”  Ladies  frequent¬ 
ing  places  of  public  amusement  are  warned  against  arriving  late, 
then  pushing  their  way  to  the  front,  and  staring  at  the  unlucky 
gentlemen  who  are  seated  there  until  they  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
sign  their  places  to  escape  the  scrutiny.  “  It  is  a  common  and 
true  complaint,  made  by  the  English,”  says  our  authoress,  though 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  it,  “that  in  the  public 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States,  the  American  ladies  do  so 
force  themselves  forward,  and  eject  from  their  places  gentlemen 
to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hear  what  is  going  on.” 
Miss  Leslie  assures  us,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  the  fair  intruders 
invade  even  the  Senate-house,  and  eject  the  Senators.  She  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  English  custom  of  excluding  ladies  from  the  body 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  suggests,  as  a  probable  reason, 
the  lear  of  the  above  inconvenience,  and  the  danger  of  their  in¬ 
terrupting  the  debates  by  “  whispering  half  the  time,  about  some 
nonsense  ot  their  owm,  having  gone  in  the  hope  of  getting  up  a 
chance  flirtation  with  some  of  the  gallant  members.” 

At  hotels,  ladies  must  not  help  themselves  with  their  own 
knives  and  forks,  nor  use  the  knife  with  which  they  are  eating, 
for  butter  and  salt,  because  “  it  looks  as  if  you  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  butter-knives  and  salt-spoons.”  A  lady  should 
not  go  down  to  the  public  hotel  breakfast  in  full  dress,  or  with 
flowers  in  her  hair.  She  must  not  pull  the  hotel  bells  so  vio¬ 
lently  as  to  break  them — a  practice  so  common,  it  seems,  among 
the  ladies  of  the  United  States,  that  cautions  to  this  effect  are 
usually  pasted  beside  the  bell-ropes.  It  appears  that  “  charming, 
modest,  and  refined  young  ladies”  in  America,  are  in  the  hahit 
of  changing  their  demeanour  on  the  appearance  of  a  “  beau,”  and 
of  immediately  “  becoming  bold,  forward,  noisy,  and  nonsensical, 
chattering  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  keeping  up  a  continual 
laugh  about  nothing.”  This  is  to  be  eschewed.  A  lady  in  her 
hotel  conversation  should  not  call  a  siesta  a  “  snooze,”  panta¬ 
loons  “pants,”  gentlemen  “gents,”  nor  a  man  in  a  worn  coat 
“  seedy.”  At  the  hotel  dinner,  she  is  not  to  have  her  arms  and 
neck  bare,  nor  to  sport  a  profusion  of  “  palpably  false”  diamonds. 
She  must  not  push  for  a  place  near  the  top  of  the  table,  “  for  at 
hotels,  all  places  are  alike,  and  she  will  be  disappointed  if  she 
hopes  to  get  the  nicest  dishes  there.”  She  is  not  to  lean  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  or  laugh  and  talk  boisterously  loud.  “  Young 
ladies^  truly  genteel  are  never  conspicuously  noisy  at  a  public 
table.  She  must  abstain  on  these  occasions  from  whispers  and 
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significant  glances;  and  “  joggings,  nudgings,  pinchings,  sleeve- 
pullings,  &c.,”  are  to  be  avoided,  “  especially  when  the  eye  of  the 
jogger  is  fixed  upon  the  object  of  the  jog.”  She  must  not  lift  a 
cover  and  help  herself  before  the  covers  are  removed  by  the 
waiters,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  begin.  She  must  not,  when 
engaged  in  talking,  hold  her  fork  “  bolt  upright.  She  is  again 
cautioned  to  “keep  her  own  spoon,  knife  and  fork  out  of  the 
dishes.  ...  No  lady  looks  worse  than  when  knawing  a  bone : 
nothing  should  be  knawed  or  sucked  in  public.”  Melon  must 
not  be  nibbled  from  the  rind,  nor  nuts  cracked  with  the  teeth  ; 
nor  will  a  “  truly  genteel”  young  woman  spit  out  cherry  and 
plum  stones,  without  veiling  the  process.  Should  strangers  sit¬ 
ting  near  he  seen  to  partake  of  an  indigestible  dish,  the  lady 
must  not  “open  her  eyes  and  holdup  her  hands,  and  exclaim 
against  their  folly  and  want  of  self-control,  and  predict  their  cer¬ 
tain  sufferings.”  Nor  should  she,  if  asked  to  partake  of  anything 
that  disagrees  with  her,  state  her  reason  for  refusing,  as  “  the 
word  ‘  stomach’  should  never  be  uttered  at  any  table  it  is  a 
disagreeable  word,  and  so  are  all  its  associations.  She  should 
not  pick  her  teeth  at  table.  It  is  not  a  commendable  practice  to 
“  pull  a  dish  of  stewed  oysters  to  her,  and  with  a  table-spoon  fish 
out  the  oysters,  and  eat  them  one  at  a  time,  audibly  sipping  up 
their  liquor  from  the  same  dish” — a  thing  which  Miss  Leslie  has 
seen  done  by  a  young  lady  at  a  “  very  fashionable  table.”  Nor 
should  soup  be  drunk, or  “lapped up”  from  the  soup  plate,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  spoon.  A  lady  ought  not,  “  even  with  the  at¬ 
traction  of  a  beau  drinking  his  wine  beside  her,”  to  “  outstay  all 
the  company  with  the  pretext  of  being  passionately  fond  of 
nuts;”  nor  ought  she  “to  remain  long  in  the  drawing-room, 
talking  to  a  gentleman,  after  all  the  rest  have  retired  for  the 
night.”  Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  above  rules  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  formalities  of  American  hotel-life.  Possibly, 
therefore,  Miss  Leslie’s  code  of  etiquette  for  the  cases  in  point 
would  admit  of  considerable  relaxation  in  the  ease  and  freedom 
of  private  society. 

Among  a  similar  list  of  directions  for  a  lady’s  conduct  on  ship¬ 
board,  Miss  Leslie’s  caution  against  inextinguishable  laughter  at 
persons  who  fall  down,  is  repeated ;  and  a  lady  while  travelling  is 
recommended  to  wash  her  face  every  day.  Concerning  the 
behaviour  of  American  ladies  to  gentlemen,  Miss  Leslie  makes 
one  statement,  which  we  give  at  full,  because  it  may  nearly  con¬ 
cern  Englishmen  “intending  to  travel”  in  the  United  States. 
Young  ladies  seem  to  be  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  accepting,  but 
also  of  seeking,  costly  presents  from  gentlemen  at  large.  Miss 
Leslie  has  known  ladies  “  so  rapacious  and  mean  that  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  give  broad  hints  to  gentlemen  regarding  certain 
beautiful  card-cases,  bracelets,  essence-bottles,  &c.,  which  they 
have  seen  and  admired — even  going  so  far  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
elegant  shawls,  scarfs,  splendid  fans,  and  embroidered  handker¬ 
chiefs.  And  their  admiration  is  so  violent  and  reiterated  that 
the  gentleman  knows  not  how  to  resist.” 

A  lady  must  not  publicly  indulge  in  such  violent  fits  of 
passion  as  “  to  turn  white  with  rage,  rolling  up  her  eyes,  draw¬ 
ing  in  her  lips,  gritting  her  teeth,  clenching  her  hands,  and 
stamping  her  feet.”  Miss  Leslie  thinks  this  caution  less 
necessary  than  some  of  the  foregoing,  since  she  has  only  seen 
“a  few  females”  in  this  state,  “and  only  three  of  them  were 
ladies.”  It  is  not  genteel,  we  are  told,  for  a  young  lady,  after 
listening  to  some  serious  and  affecting  narrative,  to  endeavour 
to  make  fun,  by  exclaiming,  “  Quite  solemncolly  ;  ”  or,  “We’re 
all  getting  into  doldrums.”  In  Miss  Leslie’s  chapter  on  in¬ 
correct  words,  we  are  informed  that  women  who  are  “  really 
ladies,”  are  apt  to  use  reprehensible  phrases,  as  “this  here,” 
“them  there,”  “them  boys,”  “I  hadn’t  ought,”  and  many 
others  equally  odd  to  an  English  ear.  Among  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  unadvisedly  adopted  by  “  real  ladies,  the  authoress 
more  particularly  deprecates  “  cloos,”  for  “does;’  “pint, 
“jint,”  and  “  anint,”  for  “point,”  “joint,  and  “anoint;” 
“featur,”  “  creatur,"  “natur,”  and  “  raptur ,”  for  “feature,” 
“creature,”  “nature,”  and  “rapture.”  “Ugly”  should  not  be 
used  for  “bad,”  nor  “admire  to  hear”  for  “like  to  hear; 
“live  to”  for  “live  at;”  “cunning”  for  “pretty;”  “great  big” 
for  “large.”  When  a  lady’s  collar  or  bonnet  is  put  on  awry, 
she  should  not  say  it  is  “put  on  drunk;”  when  disconcerted, 
she  should  not  declare  that  she  is  “  floored ;  ”  nor,  when  sub¬ 
mitting  to  do  a  thing  unwillingly,  that  she  is  “brought  to  the 
scratch.”  A  fine  singer  should  not  be  described  as  “singing 
like  a  beast.”  Miss  Leslie  tells  us  that  young  ladies  have 
sometimes  a  habit  of  “biting  their  fingers,  especially  if  they 
are  pretty;”  and  that  they  are  farther  and  more  inexplicably 
addicted  to  biting  fans  and  books  to  pieces.  “  We  have  seen,” 
writes  the  authoress,  “  the  corners  of  an  elegant  annual  nearly 
bitten  off,  at  a  centre-table,  in  one  evening.” 

In  a  chapter  on  Decorum  in  Church,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
common  for  a  lady,  on  entering  a  strange  church,  “  to  walk  boldly 
up  the  middle  aisle,  to  one  of  the  best  pews  near  the  pulpit,  and 
pertinaciously  stand  there,  looking  steadfastly  at  its  rightful  oceu- 
jpants,  till  one  of  them  quits  his  own  seat,  and  gives  it  to  her, 
getting  another  for  himself  where  he  can.”  During  the  service, 
a  lady  should  not  laugh  and  talk  in  “  more  than  whispers”  to  the 
“  beaux ”  she  has  brought  with  her.  Similar  directions  as  to 
conduct  in  church  are  given  by  Mrs.  Abell,  who  further  recom¬ 
mends  the  American  lady  not  to  read  a  book  in  church,  “  nor  a 
newspaper.”  “  It  also  looks  had,  at  such  times,  to  see  notes 
written  and  passed  about.”  We  have  also  a  batch  of  miscellaneous 


directions  against  biting  your  nails — putting  your  arm  about 
the  neck  of  another  young  girl,  or  promenading  the  room  with 
arms  encircling  waists — holding  the  hand  of  a  friend  all  the  time 
she  sits  beside  you,  or  kissing  or  fondling  her  before  company- 
slapping  a  gentleman  with  your  handkerchief,  or  tapping  him 
with  your  fan — allowing  him  to  take  a  ring  off  your  finger  to 
look  at  it — permitting  him  to  unclasp  your  bracelet,  or,  still 
worse,  to  inspect  your  brooch — pulling  at  your  own  ringlets — 
suffering  a  gentleman  to  touch  your  curls — listening  at  door- 
cracks  and  peeping  through  keyholes — standing  on  one  foot,  and 
with  the  other  kicking  up  the  dress  behind,  while  talking  to  a 
gentleman — “turning  and  waving  about  with  body,  head,  and 
eyes  ” — a  practice  which  Miss  Leslie  tells  us  originated  in  the 
national  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  graces  of  Fanny  Elssler, 
and  is  called  “  squirming.” 

From  Mrs.  Abell’s  work,  called  Woman  in  her  various  Rela¬ 
tions,  we  will  extract  only  one  passage,  in  order  to  do  Miss 
Leslie  the  justice  of  proving  that  she  is  not  singular  in  her 
estimate  of  the  kind  of  instruction  for  which  there  is  demand  in 
the  American  market.  Mrs.  Abell  cautions  “  woman  against 
“  using  slang  expressions  ;”  the  habit  of  saying  “  says  he,  &c. ; 
“  helping  yourself  at  meals  without  asking  others  to  be  helped  ; 
scratching  or  touching  your  head;  paring  or  cleaning  your  nails 
before  company ;  picking  your  nose,  or  looking  at  your  hand¬ 
kerchief  after  blowing  it ;  standing  or  sitting  with  your  back  to 
the  fire ;  spitting  on  the  carpet ;  whistling  or  humming  tunes  ; 
rocking  eagerly  ;  showing  yourself  glad  at  another  s  misfortune. 

It  appears  from  Miss  Leslie’s  Rehaviour  Rook  that  autho¬ 
resses  themselves,  apart  from  their  books,  constitute  no  incon¬ 
siderable  element  of  Transatlantic  civilization.  Ot  the  twenty 
chapters  or  so  which  form  Miss  Leslie’s  Rady  s  JSIanual,  one  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  rules  of  politeness  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  literary  women.  On  being  introduced  to  an  autho¬ 
ress,  a  lady  should  not  enter  immediately  upon  personal 
topics,  asking  the  secrets  of  her  writings,  the  sources  of  her 
plots,  the  originals  of  her  characters,  volunteering  criticism, 
inquiring  “  How  much  did  you  get  for  that  r  ’  and  “  How  much 
are  you  to  have  for  that  ?”  and  “  How  much  do  you  make  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ?”  and  “  How  much  do  you  get  a  page  P”  and 
“  How  many  pages  do  you  write  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?” 
Nor  should  she,  on  receiving  replies  to  such  questions,  exclaim, 
“  Why,  really,  you  must  be  coining  money  !  There  can  t  be  a 
better  trade!”  Nor  should  a  lady,  when  in  the  society  of  an 
authoress,  laugh  at  “blues,”  or  testify  surprise  should  an 
authoress  display  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  needlework,  or 
ability  to  talk  on  any  subject  besides  literature.  On  calling 
upon  an  authoress,  if  the  writing  table  appears  confused, 
the  visitor  should  abstain  from  the  joke  “  common  upon  such 
occasions — ‘why,  you  look  quite  littery.’  If  two  authoresses 
are  present  in  one  room,  the  ordinary  custom  of  “  pitting  them 
against  each  other,”  is  to  be  eschewed.  In  directing  a  letter  to 
a  literary  lady,  the  word  “  authoress,”  should  not  be  appended 
to  her  name,  &c.  &c.  The  rules,  however,  are  much  less 
remarkable  than  the  fact  of  so  much  space  being  thus  dedicated 
in  this  “  Whole  Duty  of  Woman.”  The  singular  predominance 
of  the  “  littery  ”  element  in  American  civilization  is  farther 
illustrated  by  Miss  Leslie’s  having  thought  it  necessary  to  devote 
another  entire  chapter  of  her  twenty,  to  advice  to  authoresses, 
who  are  warned — not  unnecessarily,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
novels  of  “  Elizabeth  Wetherall  ”  and  some  other  American 
ladies — that  “  in  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  shocking  to  have  Lords 
and  Ladies,  or  the  noble  and  dignified  hero  and  elegant  and 
refined  heroine,  conversing  in  bad  grammar.” 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA* 

I^HE  Encyclopedia  Rritannica  appears  to  be  the  most 
-  popular  book  of  its  kind  in  our  language.  It  has  reached  an 
eighth  edition ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  has  received 
the  care  of  successive  writers  and  sub-editors.  It  displays  an 
imposing  array  of  eminent  contributors.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  “  national  work  ” — an  epithet  somewhat  vague  (not  to  say  unin¬ 
telligible),  yet  which  would  seem  to  mean,  among  other  things, 
that  the  whole  British  nation  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
and  that  all  who  want  such  a  book,  and  can  afford  the  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price  which  is  charged  for  it,  ought  to  buy  it. 

But,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  edition, 
we  feel  bound  to  point  out  some  of  the  imperfections  which 
have  struck  us  in  hastily  casting  our  eyes  over  its  pages.  With 
the  longer  articles  we  have  not  meddled — the  names  of  the 
writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
goodness.  But  while  it  is,  no  doubt,  on  the  long  essays, 
more  especially  on  those  which  treat  of  scientific  subjects,  that 
the  character  of  the  Encyclopedia  mainly  rests,  there  must,  we 
imagine,  be  a  large  class  of  subscribers  who  arc  not  likely  ever 
to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  science,  but  who  frequently  wish  for 
such  information  as  the  shorter  articles  profess  to  supply.  It 
may  be  easy  to  say  that  these  subscribers  are  a  very  inferior 
set  of  persons,  yet  we  conceive  that  their  claims  on  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  peculiarly  strong.  If  a  man  buys  an  expensive 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Literature,  of  which 
three-fourths  are  useless  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  remaining 

*  The  Encyclopedia  Rritannica .  I  ols.  XI.  and  XII.  Edinburgh: 
Black.  i855. 
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quarter,  lie  is  surely  entitled  to  expect  that  that  quarter  shall 
be  as  good  as  possible.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  later  volumes  arc, 
indeed,  much  less  faulty  in  the  department  of  “  General  Lite¬ 
rature  ”  than  the  earlier;  but,  judging  by  our  own  experience, 
we  imagine  that  even  in  those  which  have  been  last  published — 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth — any  one  who  may  read  the  shorter 
articles  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
will  find  reason  to  distrust  the  authority  of  the  encyclopaxlists 
in  matters  which  are  beyond  his  own  knowledge.  Let  us  then, 
with  the  works  of  Dean  Milman  and  of  some  other  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biography  fresh  in  our  minds,  take 
by  way  of  specimen  the  articles  on  such  subjects  which  are 
contained  in  these  ten  volumes,  and  see  how  far  the  authors 
are  competent  to  enlighten  the  readers  of  the  Encyclopaedia^ . 
Near  the  beginning  of  vol.  xi.  (which  reaches  from  “  Granville 
to  “  Humboldt”),  we  come  on  an  account  of  the  Greek  Church, 
by  W.  M.  Hetherington,  D.D.,  LL.D.  This  double  (or  rather 
triple)  Doctor  writes  with  the  authoritative  air  which  becomes 
one  versed  alike  in  theology,  civil  law,  and  canon  law  ;  but, 
setting  his  doctorship  aside,  we  must  plainly  say  that  he  has  an 
unusual  faculty  of  blundering.  For  instance,  lie  tells  us  that — 
The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ....  greatly  absorbed  the  influence  of  the 
elder  metropolitans  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria. 

It  so  happens  that  Jerusalem  was  not  a  metropolitan  see  until 
it  was  raised  into  a  patriarchate  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  long 
after  the  rise  of  Constantinople  ;  and  when  made  a  patriarchate, 
it  was  not  the  first,  but  the  last  of  all.  Again  : — 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the 
same  honours  and  privileges  which  were  already  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Borne. 

The  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  seventy  years  earlier,  had 
bestowed  new  honours,  which  that  of  Chalcedon  confirmed. 
Further,  the  quarrel  about  the  time  of  Easter,  in  the  days  of 
Victor  I.,  is  spoken  of  as  if  all  the  East  had  been  united  in 
opposition  to  Rome ;  whereas  the  opposition  was  really  confined 
to  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Phocas  gave  Boniface  III. 
the  title  of  “  Universal  Bishop” — a  statement  which  has  long  been 
questioned  or  denied  by  the  best  authorities.  Dr.  Hetherington 
refers  the  first  insertion  of  Filioque  in  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  447 ;  whereas  the  date  ought  to  be  589. 
In  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  he  wrongly  represents 
Pope  Leo  III.  as  having  attended  the  Council  of  Aix  in  809. 
We  are  told  that  the  Patriarch  Ignatius  was  deposed  “  to  make 
room  for  Photius” — whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  motives 
for  his  deposition  were  altogether  independent  of  Photius.  The 
quarrel  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh 
century  is  represented  as  having  originated  in  Roman  aggression  ; 
whereas  the  first  blow  was  unquestionably  struck  by  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople.  And  the  Pope  is  represented  as  having 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  before  sending  a  legation  to  treat 
with  him ;  whereas  the  only  excommunication  in  the  case  was 
that  pronounced  by  the  Legates  at  Constantinople.  Further, 
we  read — 

About  the  year  17a  3  there  was  a  proposal  made  by  certain  Anglican 
bishops  respecting  the  possibility  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church. 

Dr.  Hetherington  would  have  more  correctly  represented  the 
state  of  his  own  knowledge,  if,  for  “certain,”  he  had  written 
“  ascertain.”  We  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  bishops  in 
question  were  Nonjurors,  and  belonged  to  the  most  extreme 
section  among  that  unfortunate  party.  Moreover,  their  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Greek  Church  were  opened  in  1716,  or  the 
following  year,  and  appear  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  1723. 

There  are  other  mistakes  in  plenty,  if  we  had  space  fully  to 
examine  Dr.  Hetherington’s  essay;  but  let  us  go  on  to  the 
account  of  the  Popes  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory.  Of 
Gregory  I.  we  are  told  that  “  in  Lombardy,  he  crushed  the 
remains  of  Arianism.”  This  very  much  exaggerates  liis  success 
in  that  quarter,  where  Arianism  survived  him  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  “In  Spain,  he  effected  the  conversion  of  the 
Monarch.”  This  was  effected  before  Gregory’s  pontificate.  It 
is  also  argued  that  Gregory  cannot  have  destroyed  “the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Roman  art,”  because  “  he  is  known  to  have  repre¬ 
hended  Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  for  having  given  over  the 
images  in  his  church  to  the  iconoclasts.”  The  fact  is.  Gregory 
reproved  Serenus  for  being  himself  an  iconoclast ;  and,  without 
believing  that  the  Pope  broke  heathen  images,  we  may  remark 
that  his  unwillingness  to  see  Christian  images  broken  is  no  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  charge. 

Of  the  second  and  third  Gregories  it  is  only  said  that  they 
“  became  involved  in  unprofitable  broils  with  the  Lombards.” 
Surely  their  differences  with  the  eastern  Emperors  on  the 
subject  of  images  were  more  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as 
they  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Italy  from  the  Empire.  Gregory 
vii.  is,  by  an  antiquated  mistake,  said  to  have  been  Prior  of 
Cluny.  Leo  IX.  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  “  Cardinal  Sub¬ 
deaeon”  of  Rome.  For  “  S’ttft-deacon”  read  “Arch- deacon;” 
but  it  is  uncertain  by  what  Pope  the  preferment  was  bestowed. 
Gregory’s  dealings  with  Henry  IY.  are  misrepresented ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  first  year  of  his  siege  of  Rome, 
was  disturbed  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  did  not  really  take 
any  active  steps  in  favour  of  the  Pope  until  three  years  later. 
Finally,  we  are  told  that  “  the  last  of  the  name,  Gregory  XV., 
died  in  1623.”  How'  can  the  editor,  in  this  newspaper-reading 


age,  have  contrived  to  preserve  the  ignorance  necessai’y  for 
allowing  this  statement,  which  must  have  become  untrue  before 
the  appearance  of  the  seventh  edition,  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
eighth?  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  fares  better  than  his  Roman 
namesakes,  being  treated  by  Dr.  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrew’s ;  but 
even  here  the  naked  eye  discovers  some  small  inaccuracies  and 
omissions — such  as  the  statement  that  Gregory  “  allowed  himself 
to  be  nominated  Bishop  of  Sosima,”  whereas  the  appointment 
was  actually  forced  on  liim — and  the  description  of  Mr.  Coxe’s 
translation  of  Ullmann,  as  if  it  extended  to  the  whole  work, 
whereas  it  omits  the  dogmatical  portion.  Of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  we  are  told  that  his  “Christian  name  was  Theodorus” — 
that  having  really  been  the  name  which  he  bore  before  becoming 
a  Christian. 

Bishop  Hacket’s  writings,  we  are  informed,  “are  now  forgot¬ 
ten,”  and  the  same  statement  is  often  made  as  to  the  works  of 
other  authors,  especially  of  Anglican  divines.  Such  an  assertion, 
where  it  is  true,  is  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  oblivion  speaks  for 
itself;  and  the  information  which  we  need  as  to  a  forgotten 
book  is,  not  that  it  is  forgotten,  but  that  it  was  once  popular, 
or  that  it  ever  existed.  Moreover,  it  is  unwise  to  speak 
of  a  book  as  if  it  were  dead  and  buried  for  ever,  since 
that  which  is  at  one  time  forgotten  may  possibly  be  revived — 
as  has  been  the  case  with  Hickes’s  works,  which,  since 
they  were  first  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia  as  “  sinking 
into  oblivion,”  have  been  again  read,  and  in  part  reprinted,  in 
consequence  of  the  “Tractarian”  movement.  And,  further, 
what  is  meant  by  “forgotten?”  Does  it  mean  only  that  a  book 
is  no  longer  in  demand  among  the  readers  of  the  circulating 
library?  This,  we  suppose,  may  be  said  of  most  works  which 
have  been  any  considerable  time  before  the  world.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  book  cannot  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  forgotten,  which, 
although  it  may  no  longer  find  many  readers,  is  generally  known 
to  contain  valuable  matter,  and  is  consulted  by  all  students  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Such  is  the  case  with  Hacket’s 
Life  of  Williams,  which — although  Johnson  may  not  have  been 
wholly  wrong  in  saying  that  it  “  is  written  with  such  depravity 
of  genius,  such  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often 
appeared”* — is  unquestionably  one  of  the  necessary  sources  for 
the  history  of  Charles  the  First’s  time.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  books  which  our  encyclopaedists  have  described  in 
the  same  or  similar  terms. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  reader  must  not  look  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  for  information  as  to  recent  bibliography.  Thus 
the  last  edition  of  Bishop  Hall  is  said  to  be  that  by  Pratt,  where¬ 
as  one  has  been  since  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Hall.  Of 
Hammond’s  Annotations,  it  is  said  that  they  “  have  long  since 
lost  any  value  they  may  at  one  time  have  had” — a  dictum  which 
is  at  least  not  believed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press,  who 
have  lately  reprinted  the  book ;  and  the  translation  and  addi¬ 
tions  by  Le  Clerc  might  also  have  properly  been  mentioned. 
There  is  no  notice  of  the  late  edition  of  Hemingford  by  the 
English  Historical  Society,  nor  of  Mr.  Blakesley’s  Herodotus, 
nor  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth’s  Hobbes,  nor  of  Mr.  Keble’s  Hooker, 
nor  of  Stieven’s  Irenseus,  nor  of  the  two  late  editions  of  Jewel 
by  Dr.  Jelf  and  Mr.  Ayre. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  editions  that  the  information 
is  defective.  The  article  on  Heylin  does  not  name  the  work  by 
which  he  was  best  known  in  his  own  time — his  folio  Cosmography 
nor  the  only  one  of  his  voluminous  writings  which  has  lately 
found  an  editor — the  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  art  icle  on 
“  Anastasius  ”  Hope  says  nothing  of  his  well-known  and  valuable 
History  of  Architecture.  And  in  the  account  of  George  Herbert 
we  are  told  that  “the  purport  of  his  Priest  to  the  Temple  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  Country  Parson."  This  article  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  same  gentleman  who,  in  an  earlier  volume,  informed 
the  world  that  “the  success  of”  Frere’s  Whistlecraft  led  to 
another  work  in  the  same  vein,  The  Monks  and  the  Giants. 
There  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  each  case,  the  mistake  of 
describing  a  book  with  a  double  title  as  two  distinct  books ;  and 
there  is  also  the  imposture  of  professing  an  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  them.  Having  mentioned  Mr.  Frere’s  name,  we  may 
add  that,  neither  in  the  article  on  him,  nor  in  that  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  is  there  any  notice  of  his  incomparable  translations 
from  the  great  Athenian  humorist. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  articles  “  On  Church  History.”  Of 
Heylin  we  are  told  that- — 

After  the  restoration  he  was  for  a  time  utterly  neglected  by  the  party  in 
whose  service  he  had  now  lost  his  all ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  that  liis  services  were  shabbily  requited  with  the  sub-deanery  of 
Westminster. 

The  truth  is  that,  at  the  Restoration,  he  recovered  his  prebend 
of  Westminster  and  his  other  preferments,  the  sub-deanery 
being  in  the  gift,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  chapter.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  smaller  Geography  is  misdated ;  and  D  Israeli  s 
account  of  the  quarrel  between  his  biographers  is  cited  without 
auv  suspicion  of  its  incorrectness. 

The  twelfth  volume  contains  hut  few  articles  of  the  class  which 
we  are  surveying,  but  those  few  have  their  full  share  of  blunders.* 
The  account  of  the  “Iconoclasts”  is  very  defective.  From  the 
article  on  Ingulphus  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that,  as 
the  History  of  Croyland  ascribed  to  him  is  spurious,  the  man 
himself  was  fabulous  ;  whereas,  for  the  chief  points  of  his  bio¬ 
graphy,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  contemporary  Orderic. 


*  Life  of  A.  Phillips. 
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The  pontificate  of  Innocent  I.  is  said  to  have  reached  from 
a.D.  482  to  517 — the  real  dates  being  402  and4i7-  In  the  article 
on  Innocent  III.,  Hunter’s  elaborate  history  of  that  pope  is 
not  mentioned.  The  article  on  Investiture  has  no  notice  of 
the  great  contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  interdict  said  to  have  been  pronoimced  against  France 
by  Gregory  V.  is  mentioned  as  if  it  vrere  not  notoriously  fabu¬ 
lous.  The  forgery  of  the  “  Decretals"  is  ascribed  to  Isidore 
Mercator,  or  N euator,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century  ;  whereas 
the  name  of  Isidore  was  only  assumed  by  the  forger,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  his  work  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  monk.  The  account  of  St.  Jerome,  be¬ 
sides  small  instances  of  incorrectness,  gives  no  idea  of  that  “  un- 
clubbable”  personage’s  character  ;  and  the  name  of  his  editor, 
Yallarsi,  is  misspelt.  The  notice  of  Pope  Joan,  which  is  inter¬ 
polated  in  some  editions  of  Maximus  Scotus,  is  cited  without  any 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  in  the  same  article  Bayle  is 
called  Bayley  ;  while  Sergius  III.,  who  held  the  papacy  from 
po4  to  911,  is  spoken  of  a3  later  than  John  X.,  who  became  pope 

111 9r4-  .  . 

We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  defects,  but  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  in  a  work  of 
such  pretensions  they  ought  not  to  exist.  We  must,  too,  remark 
that  the  Scotch  prejudices  and  partialities  which  are  displayed 
throughout  the  Encyclopaedia — in  a  degree  very  inconsistent  with 
its  title  of  Britannica — find  especial  vent  in  the  ecclesiastical 
articles,  both  a3  to  the  selection  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Undue  favour  is  shown  not  only  to  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
but  to  their  English  Nonconformist  allies.  Of  the  Anglican 
divines  mentioned  in  vol.  xi.,  the  only  one  who  receives  anything 
like  a  hearty  appreciation  is  the  Calvinist  Bishop  Hopkins. 
Hooker  has  not  a  fifth  of  the  space  which  is  given  to  Pobert 
Hall.  Jackson  is  unnoticed,  while  his  namesakes,  the  mu¬ 
sician  and  the  portrait-painter,  are  duly  commemorated  ;  and 
the  Edinburgh  Walhalla  finds  an  honourable  place  for  the  late 
dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Jay.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  just 
ground  of  complaint ;  but,  even  if  we  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  prejudices  of  Presbyterian  writers,  we  may  reasonably  object 
to  their  ignorance. 


HEINE’S  PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL* 

rPHE  first  impression  which  Mr.  Leland’s  translation  of  the 
JL  Beisebilder  made  upon  us  was  not  a  favourable  one.  The 
four  little  volumes  of  the  original,  widely  and  well  printed,  each 
light  in  the  hand — books  such  as  may  be  put  in  the  pocket  and 
read  among  the  trees,  or  perhaps,  more  appropriately  under  the 
shade  of  a  great  rock  on  the  seashore — are  now  presented  to  us 
compressed  into  one.  The  four  little  volumes  looked  inviting, 
as  if  they  said,  “  Come,  dip  into  us.”  The  one  volume,  sadly 
bound  in  cloth,  looked  severe,  as  if  it  said,  “  Come  aud  try  to 
master  me.”  When  we  accepted  this  challenge  our  views  were 
not  materially  altered.  Mr.  Leland  is,  no  doubt,  au  excellent, 
nay,  an  admirable  German  scholar.  He  knows  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  language  in  its  heights  and  depths,  from  its  poets  and  philo¬ 
sophers  down  to  the  student’s  slang  dictionary.  He  has  also  a 
very  sufficient  command  of  English ;  but  he  has  undertaken  a 
work  in  which  not  he  only,  but  every  one,  must  fail.  In  the 
first  place,  we  altogether  differ  from  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
translating  the  “Beisebilder”  en  masse.  Thirty  years  have 
now  passed  away  since  they  first  delighted  Germany.  Many 
of  their  innumerable  liits  at  things  then  existing  fall  now  on 
the  ear  without  any  effect,  and  their  beauties  are  just  the  part 
of  them  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce.  Who  can 
describe  a  perfume  or  paint  a  sound  ?  The  words  of  a  foreign 
tongue  are  just  as  powerless  to  convey  to  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  German  the  charm  of  Heine’s  poetry. 

The  Pictures  of  Travel  are  divided  into  nine  parts.  The  first, 
called  the  Homeward  Journey,  is  entirely  in  verse.  Some  of 
Heine’s  most  popular  poems  are  contained  in  it,  as  “Du  schones 
Fischermadclien  ” — unaccountably  translated  by  Mr.  Leland 
“Thou  gentle  ferry-maiden  ” — and  “  Das  Meer  erglanzte  weit 
hinaus.”  It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  Mr.  Leland  for  not 
giving  a  perfect  version  of  such  a  poem  as  this  last,  but  he  surely 
might  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  this  : — 

The  ocean  shimmered  far  around, 

As  the  last  sun-rays  shone — 

We  sat  beside  the  fisher’s  hut. 

Silent  and  all  alone. 

The  mist  swam  up,  the  water  heaved. 

The  sea-mew  round  us  screamed ; 

And  from  thy  dark  eyes  full  of  love 
The  scalding  tear-drops  streamed. 

I  saw  them  fall  upon  thy  hand, 

Upon  my  knee  I  sank ; 

And  from  that  white  and  yielding  hand 
The  glittering  tears  I  drank. 

And  since  that  hour  I  waste  away, 

’Mid  passion’s  hopes  and  fears  ; 

Oh,  weeping  girl !  oh,  weary  heart ! 

Thou’rt  poisoned  with  her  tears  ! 

Now  tbe  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  of  Mr.  Leland’s 
translation  is  that  it  wholly  fails  to  make  any  impression  upon 
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him.  We  might  read  a  hundred  such  poems,  and  not  recollect 
one  line,  or  recognise  them  when  we  met  with  them  again. 
Who,  having  once  read,  could  forget  the  original  ?  Again,  the 
words  which  we  have  put  in  italics  all  weaken  the  force  of  Heine’s 
thought.  Why  dark  eyes,  and  why  scalding  and  glittering  tears', 
or  yielding  hand  P  Such  amplifications  are  as  water  unto  wine. 
As  for  the  last  verse  let  our  readers  judge  between  its  concen¬ 
trated  intensity  of  passion  and  the  commonplace  of  Mr.  Leland’s 
rendering : — 

Seit  jener  Stunde  verzelirt  sick  mein  Leik, 

Die  Seele  stirbt  vor  Sehnen; 

Mich  hat  das  ungliicksel’ge  Weib, 

Vergiftet  mit  ikren  Tkranen. 

We  may  be  hypercritical,  but  we  do  not  see  why  the  “Fischer- 
haus  ”  should  cease  in  Mr.  Leland’s  version  to  be  a  “  lonely  ” 
one  ;  and  we  confess  we  prefer  Heine’s  Mowe,  which  “  flog  bin 
und  wieder,”  to  Mr.  Leland’s,  which  only  screamed. 

The  second  part  of  the  Beisebilder  is  the  Hartz  journey.  It 
is  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose.  The  poet  goes  forth  from 
Gottingen,  not  without  maledictions  on  that  learned  city,  which 
“  pleases  most  when  looked  at  backwards,”  and  where  one  school¬ 
boy  says  to  another,  “  I  don’t  intend  to  keep  company  any  more 
with  Theodore,  he  is  a  low  little  blackguard,  for  yesterday  he 
didn’t  even  know  the  genitive  of  Mensa."  Thence  he  wanders 
up  into  the  mountains,  meeting  with  all  sorts  of  adventures  by 
the  way.  He  falls  in  with  a  traveller  dressed  wholly  in  green,  who 
asks  what  may  be  the  best  hotel  in  Gottingen.  “  Oh  !  the  Hotel 
de  Briibach,”  he  replies — the  slang  name  for  the  University  prison. 
He  overtakes  a  wandering  journeyman  from  Brunswick,  a  tailor, 
thin  as  one  of  Ossian’s  ghosts,  and  overflowing  with  sentiment, 
who  sang  songs  and  told  how  it  was  believed  in  Brunswick  that 
the  young  Duke  had  been  carried  off  on  his  travels  by  the 
Turks.  He  came  to  Gozlar  with  its  pavement  “  rugged  as  Berlin 
hexameters,”  and  saw  a  ghost  who  cited  from  Kant’s  Kritik 
the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena.  Then  he 
met  a  lady  and  her  daughter  and  talked  of  “Angora  cats, 
Etruscan  vases,  Turkish  shawls,  maccaroni  and  Lord  Byron,” 
and  saw  the  sunrise  from  the  Brocken,  and  followed  the  Use, 
whose  source  he  beautifully  describes,  down  its  green  and 
smiling  valley.  In  short,  the  whole  is  a  strange  farrago  of  mirth 
and  melancholy,  sneers  and  enthusiasm,  full  of  allusions  to  passing 
events  and  to  persons.  Altogether,  it  reads  rather  drearily  in 
this  year  1857,  and  is  only  to  be  recommended  in  small  doses 
at  a  time. 

In  the  next  series  of  poems,  the  “  North  Sea,”  Mr.  Leland  has 
not  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  rhyme.  We  cannot 
understand  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  constantly 
to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  original — slightly,  it  is  true,  but 
surely  needlessly.  Thus  in  the  famous  “  Seegespenst,”  in  which 
Heine  builds  up  the  most  exquisite  picture  of  au  old  Nether¬ 
landish  city  sunk,  like  Stavoren,  under  the  sea,  only  to  destroy 
the  impression  which  he  has  created  by  a  Mephistophelic  touch 
at  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  occur  these  lines  : — 

Ich  aher  lag  am  Rande  des  Schiffes, 

Und  sekaute,  traumenden  Auges. 

which  Mr.  Leland  translates  : — 

But  I  still  leaned  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel, 

Gazing  with  snd-dreaming  glances. 

Why  “  still ?  ” — why  “  leaned ?  ” — why  “  sad  ?” 

Again,  Heine  writes  : — 

Und  ich  kenne  dick  arrnes,  vergessenes  Kind ! 

Mr.  Leland  translates  : — 

And  I  know  thee,  thou  poor  and  long-suffering  child ! 

We  might  multiply  such  examples.  It  is  just  possible  he 
may  have  translated  from  a  different  edition  of  the  Beisebilder. 
If  so,  for  the  credit  of  his  accuracy,  he  should  state  on  his  title- 
page  what  edition  he  has  used.  The  one  to  which  we  have 
referred  while  making  the  above  remarks  is  the  third,  published 
by  Hoffmann  and  Campe  in  1840. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Pictures  of  Travel,  written  in  the 
island  Norderney,  in  the  German  Ocean,  is  to  our  taste  parti¬ 
cularly  charming.  We  recommend  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  know  him,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  little  Kla- 
botermann,  or  to  read  Heine’s  reasons  for  disliking  shooting. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  passage,  well  translated : — 

There  is  an  altogether  peculiar  charm  in  exclusions  around  the  island. 
But  the  weather  must  be  fair,  the  clouds  must  assume  strange  forms,  we 
must  lie  on  our  backs,  gazing  into  Heaven — and  at  the  same  time  have  a  piece 
of  Heaven  in  our  hearts.  Then  the  waves  will  murmur  all  manner  of  strange 
things,  all  manner  of  words  in  which  sweet  memories  flutter,  all  manner  of 
names  which,  like  sweet  associations,  re-echo  in  the  soul — “  Evelina.”  Then 
ships  come  sailing  by,  and  we  greet  them  as  if  we  could  see  them  again  every 
day.  But  at  night  there  is  something  uncanny  and  mysterious  in  thus  meet¬ 
ing  strange  ships  at  sea;  and  we  imagine  that  our  best  friends,  whom  we  have 
not  seen  for  years,  sail  silently  by,  and  that  we  are  losing  them  for  ever. 

Tliis  division  is  followed  by  a  number  of  epigrams,  always  most 
difficult  to  render  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and,  in  this  case,  of  no 
extraordinary  merit : — 

War’  ich  Dschingischan,  O  China,  warst  du  langst  von  mir  zernicktet 

Dein  verdammtes  Tkeegeplatscker  hat  uns  langsam  kingericktet. 

Were  I  a  Ghenghis-Khan,  Oh  China,  long  in  dust  kadst  thou  been  lying: 

From  thy  cursed  tea  came  parties,  and  of  them  I’m  slowly  dying. 

In  Mr.  Leland’s  translation  of  tbe  “New  Spring,”  we  have 
shortcomings  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  He  never  quite  gives  us  Heine,  not  so  much  from 
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any  fault  of  liis,  as  because  he  has  attempted  an  impossibility. 
These  exquisite  little  poems  are  peculiarly  and  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  render.  The  amount  of  thought  in  each  is  infini¬ 
tesimal.  Their  charm  is  so  subtle  as  to  defy  analysis,  and  in 
the  rough  hand  of  a  translator  it  escapes. 

Book  le  Grand  takes  its  name  from  Le  Grand,  an  old  I  reach 
soldier,  who  is  celebrated  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  striking  of  all  the  divisions  of  this  work,  full  of  the  maddest 
fun,  interspersed  with  passages  of  great  beauty.  The  following 
is  a  good  example  of  Heine’s  graver  style,  well  rendered  by  tlie 
translator : — 

The  Emperor  sat  carelessly,  almost  lazily,  holding  with  one  hand  his  rein, 
and  with  the  other  good-naturedly  patting  the  neck  of  the  horse.  It  was  a 
sunny  marble  hand,  a  mighty  hand — one  ot  the  pair  which  bound  last  the 
many-headed  monster  of  anarchy,  and  reduced  to  order  the  war  of  races— 
and  it  good-naturedly  patted  the  neck  of  the  horse.  Even  the  lace  had  that 
hue  which  we  fmd  in  the  marblo  Greek  and  Roman  busts,  the  traits  -acre  as 
nobly  proportioned  as  in  the  antiques,  and  on  that  countenance  was  plainly 
written,  “Thou  slialt  have  no  Gods  before  me!’  A  smile,  which  warmed 
and  tranquillized  every  heart,  flitted  over  the  lips;  and  yet  all  knew  that 
those  lips  needed  but  to  whistle— et  la  Prussc  n’existait  plus— those  lips 
needed  but  to  whistle,  and  the  entire  clergy  would  have  stopped  their  ringing 
and  singing — those  lips  needed  but  to  whistle,  and  the  entire  holy  Roman 
realm  would  have  danced. 

This  is  in  his  merrier  vein ; — 

In  the  arched  way  of  the  Franciscan  cloister  near  our  school-room,  there 
hung  a  large  Christ-crucified  of  grey  wood,  a  dismal  image,  that  even  yet  at 
times  rises  in  my  dreams  and  gazes  sorrowfully  on  me  with  fixed  bleeding 
eyes ;  before  this  image  I  often  stood  and  prayed,  “  Oh,  thou  poor  and  also 
tormented  God,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  be  possible,  that  I  may  get  by  heart  the 
irregular  verbs !” 

The  next  book  describes  Heine’s  travels  from  Munich  to 
Genoa,  through  the  Tyrol,  past  Trent,  Verona,  and  the  Field  of 
Marengo — travels  which  arc  not,  like  most  of  his,  constructed  on 
the  principle  that  the  less  you  say  about  the  country  through 
which  you  pass  the  better.  They  are  in  prose,  and  they  every¬ 
where  bring,  after  their  author  s  usual  fashion,  beauty  face  to 
face  with  scoffing  merriment. 

“  The  Baths  of  Lucca,”  and  the  “  City  of  Lucca,’  are  like  the 
preceding  section,  in  prose,  and  here  Mr.  Leland  succeeds  admi¬ 
rably.  We  can  make  acquaintance  very  well  in  his  translation 
with  the  capricious  Matilda,  with  Letitia,  the  faded  beauty,  and 
Francesca  the  figurante — with  Christian  Gumpel,  the  little  J ew 
banker,  who,  having  made  his  fortune,  has  turned  Catholic,  and 
become  the  Marquis  of  Gumpellino.  Even  the  humours  of  Hirsch, 
ci-devant  lottery  agent  at  Hamburg,  but  now  chasseur  to  the 
Marquis,  read  very  racily  in  their  English  garb.  Here  is  one  of 
the  unexpected  hits  in  which  Heine  so  much  delighted : — 1 
Thibaut,  whom  the  Italians  call  Tibaldo,  is  also  much  honoured  in  Italy, 
though  his  writings  are  not  so  much  known  there  as  his  principal  opinions 
and  their  objections.  I  found  that  only  the  names  of  Gans  and  bavigny 
were  familiar  to  the  Professor,  who  was  under  the  impression  that  the  latter 
was  a  learned  lady. 

“  Ah,  indeed !”  ho  remarked,  as  I  corrected  this  very  pardonable  error : 

“  really,  no  lady  !  I  have  been  erroneously  informed.  Why,  I  was  even  told 
that  once,  at  a  ball,  Signor  Gans  invited  this  lady  to.  dance,  but  met  with  a 
refusal — and  that  from  this  originated  a  literary  enmity.” 

“You  have  really  been  misinformed.  Signor  Gans  does  not  dance,  and  for 
the  philanthropic  reason  that  he  might  cause  an  earthquake  should  he  do  so. 
The  invitation  to  dance,  of  wluch  you  speak,  is  probably  an  allegory  mis¬ 
understood.” 

Iu  the  “  City  of  Lucca  ”  occurs  the  wonderful  account  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  procession,  which  ends  with  comparing  polemics 
to  the  quarrelling  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Cracow ;  and  the 
not  less  wonderful  “  Gods  of  Greece,”  after  Heine’s  manner 
“  And  he  cast  the  cross  on  the  high  table  of  the  gods,  so  that  the 
golden  goblets  tumbled  and  fell,  and  the  gods  grew  dumb  and 
pale,  and  even  paler,  till  they  melted  in  utter  mist.”  The 
sketches  of  England  are,  considering  the  tune  when  they  were 
published,  wonderfully  correct ;  but  they  seem  very  strange 
now.  The  bitterness  against  'Wellington,  the  laudation  of  “  the 
god-like  Canning !”  and,  above  all,  the  sentimentalities  about 
the  Old  Bailey,  “poor  Black  William”  and  Edward  Thompson, 
and  the  rose  on  the  judges’  table,  read  like  a  bad  dream. 

On  the  whole,  reserving  our  opinion  as  to  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  translate  all  the  Reisebilder, 
we  may  say  that  Mr.  Leland  seems  to  have  performed  his  task 
as  weli  as  any  one  whose  taste  would  lead  him  to  undertake  such 
a  work  is  likely  to  perform  it.  We  wish  some  one  would  write 
for  the  English  public  a  biography  of  Heine,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Schiller,  translating  the  more 
remarkable  passages  of  his  prose,  and  quoting,  in  the  original, 
such  of  his  poems  as  are  so  ethereal  in  their  character  as  to  defy 
translation. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  HINDUISM* 

WHAT  strange  hallucination  can  have  induced  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  this  book  to  fire  off  such  a  cannonade  of 
Oriental  polemics  in  England  ?  Why  does  he  not  devote  himself 
to  more  appropriate  enterprises  ?  Why  does  he  not  denounce 
Fetichism  at  Spitzbergen,  or  crush  Puseyism  in  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  P  An  elaborate  refutation  of  Hinduism  will  be 
about  as  useful  here  as  a  pamphlet  on  Church-rates  would  be  at 
Lucknow.  We  have  sects  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
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admirers  of  private  judgment ;  but  no  Exeter  Hall  has  as  yet 
risen  to  assert  the  principle  of  “  the  Vedas,  and  the  Vedas  alone.” 
No  London  dowager,  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  a  tendency  to  Suttee.  The  Thugs  are  the 
only  Indian  sect  whose  proselytism  we  have  any  cause  to  fear. 
The  author,  from  the  date  of  his  dedication,  appears  to  live  at 
Lampeter  ;  and  perhaps  matters  may  be  different  there.  Beli- 
gious  eccentricities  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  Wales.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mania  has  seized  Welsh  curates  for  swinging 
themselves  on  iron  hooks  inserted  under  their  backbones,  and 
that  the  authorities  at  Lampeter  feel  called  upon  to  discountenance 
the  practice  ? 

There  is  no  preface  to  give  us  any  clue  to  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tions.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious  heading  to  the  title-page, 
which  we  copy  with  the  fidelity  of  devout  awe: — “  Parameswara- 
jnyana-goshthl.”  To  the  numerous  Hindu  customers  who  doubt¬ 
less  throng  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Deigliton,  at  Cambridge,  these 
words  of  wonder  will  of  course  convey  all  the  explanation 
we  are  anxious  to  obtain;  but  the  ignorant  Saxon  must 
content  himself  with  conjecture.  On  closer  examination,  then, 
of  the  work,  and  inspection  of  certain  foot-notes  and  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  end,  it  appears  that  the  author  possesses 
a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Professor 
Williams,  of  Lampeter  College,  and  also — which,  considering 
the  peculiarity  of  the  views  enunciated  by  that  writer,  is  still 
more  marvellous— that  he  entirely  agrees  with  him.  We  are 
apt,  with  Dugald  Dalgetty,  to  think  that  no  one  could  know  the 
Marquis’s  mind  so  well  unless  he  were  the  Marquis  himself. 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  same  way,  affects  sometimes  a 
literary  incognito,  but  betrays  it  by  his  prodigal  references  to  his 
acknowledged  writings.  And  as  we  find  that  half  this  volume 
is  taken  up,  not  with  a  refutation  of  Hinduism,  but  with  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Professor’s  own  very  metaphysical  views  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  we  presume  that  he  adopted  this  circuitous  method  of 
preaching  in  order  to  give  an  Oriental  zest  to  what  otherwise 
might  possibly  be  dry.  The  form  he  adopts  is  dialogue.  A 
Buddhist,  a  Charvaca,  or  materialist,  an  orthodox  Hindu,  an 
heretical  Hindu,  and  two  English  clergymen,  are  supposed  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  their  reupeefcive  faiths  in  a  conversation 
which  fills  550  octavo  pages.  The  dialogue  is  clumsily  ma¬ 
naged.  It  is  adhered  to,  in  sot  13  degree,  as  long  as  the  heathens 
are  explaining  their  systems  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Christians  break 
ground,  it  degenerates  into  a  series  of  ponderous  sermons.  It  is, 
aowever,  a  form  which  has  its  convenience  for  the  author.  It 
enables  him,  through  his  heathen  interlocutors,  to  smash  sundry 
Calvinistic  absurdities  with  a  freedom  which  might  seem  harsh  if 
he  spoke  in  his  own  person.  Perhaps,  also,  he  has  the  fear  of 
the  Bath  judgment  and  the  revived  terrors  of  the  13th  Elizabeth 
before  his  eyes.  Even  Dr.  Lushington  could  not  deprive  him 
if  his  dramatis  persona:  were  ever  so  heretical. .  V  e  strongly 
recommend  Archdeacon  Denison,  if  he  escapes  this  time,  to  take 
the  hint,  and  the  next  subtlety  he  exhumes,  to  promulgate  it  in 
a  religious  drama. 

The  dialogue  is  opened  by  the  Buddhist.  He  believes  in  a 
Deity;  but  it  is  an  Epicurean  Deity,  who  neither  made  the 
world  nor  meddles  with  it.  The  Buddhist  idea  of  supreme  hap¬ 
piness,  and  indeed  the  idea  of  all  the  Hindus,  is  most  charac¬ 
teristically  Oriental.  It  consists  in  absolute  tranquil  inaction, 
which  any  energy,  or  any  action,  or  any  volition  would  alike 
mar.  The  Hindu  and  Buddhist  hope  to  gain  this  heaven  of 
idleness,  not  by  obeying  the  commands  of  their  Deity — for  it 
would  disturb  his  sublime  tranquillity  to  give  them  any  com¬ 
mands  to  obey — but  by  a  process  of  self-purification,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  austerity,  study,  and  self-control,  and  which  will,  by  the 
operation  of  mere  natural  law,  lead  them  to  the  desired  goal.  But, 
unless  they  are  perfect  saints,  this  purification  involves  many  a 
preliminary  transmigration;  and  according  to  their  merits  will  be 
the  nature  of  the  beast  into  whose  carcase  they  find  their  way. 
The  Buddhist  differs  from  the  Hindu  in  rejecting  the  whole  of 
his  complicated  mythology  and  all  his  sacred  books,  and  in 
believing  that  the  earth  must  have  been  made,  if  made  at  all,  by 
beings  inferior  to  the  Deity.  He  thinks  that  the  world  is  too 
full  of  misery,  and  too  jarring  in  its  machinery,  to  be  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  an  all-perfect  mind. 

Next  comes  the  Hindu  heretic  or  Sankhyast.  He  professes 
to  believe  in  the  Yedas  ;  but  he  bears  to  them  about  the  same 
allegiance  that  a  German  theologian  bears  to  his  Bible.  He 
believes  in  no  Supreme  being.  The  world  is  eternal,  self- 
existent.  All  that  it  contains,  inanimate  and  living,  is  the 
varied  phenomena  of  nature — the  life,  the  intellect,  the  action  of 
men  are  only  the  mechanical  development  of  one  single  blind 
fundamental  element.  So  far  he  is  simply  an  eccentric  mate¬ 
rialist.  But,  in  deference  to  human  consciousness,  he  further 
admits  the  existence  in  each  individual  of  a  soul.  Its  function 
is  simply  to  watch  the  motions  of  this  fundamental  element— to 
be  the  spectator  “before  whose  eye  nature  exhibits  herself  like 
a  dancer  going  through  many  postures  and  twisting  herself  into 
a  thousand  shapes.”  As  long  as  the  soul  considers  itself  mixed 
up  in  the  concerns  of  the  body  it  inhabits,  it  is  blind,  clouded, 
impure.  When  it  has  learnt  to  recognise  in  man  and  his  desires 
a  mere  part  of  nature’s  great  machinery,  whose  evolutions  it  can 
watch  with  pleasure  but  in  whose  fate  it  is  in  no  way  interested, 
then  it  has  reached  its  liberation.  And  liberation  involves  im¬ 
mortality. 

These  two  creeds  are  easily  described,  because  they  are  the 
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offspring,  in  the  main,  of  single  intellects,  and  have  therefore 
been  reduced  to  symmetry.  But  the  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  built  upon  the  accumulated  writings  of  three  thousand 
years,  is  a  tangled  web  of  subtle  absurdities,  of  which  no  sum¬ 
mary  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  The  chief  anomalies  of  the 
esoteric  belief — for  the  more  learned  professors  of  Hinduism 
disclaim  the  foul  obscenity  and  abject  idolatry  which  form  the 
aspect  of  it  presented  to  the  European — seem  to  have  arisen  out 
of  an  effort  to  save  the  nature  of  the  Deity  from  the  degradation 
of  anything  like  a  human  attribute.  Thus  Brahm,  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  is  tranquil  and  inert,  according  to  the  Hindu  idea 
of  sovereign  bliss.  His  is  a  calm  which  neither  act  noi’  volition 
may  disturb.  But  then,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  V  ishnu,  Siva, 
he  creates,  upholds,  and  renovates  the  world ;  and  in  the  form 
of  a  thousand  lesser  deities,  he  represents  the  forces  of  nature. 
Again,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zoroastrians  seems  to  have 
taught  the  Hindu  to  fear  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  matter,  as  detracting  from  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Accordingly,  he  denies  the  existence  of  matter.  It  is  an  illusion — 
a  projection  of  the  thought  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Appa¬ 
rently,  the  independent  existence  of  spirit  seems  to  him  equally 
derogatory  to  the  Deity’s  power.  He  refuses,  therefore,  any  in¬ 
dividuality  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  spark  from  the  one  flame — a  portion 
of  Brahm  himself — veiled  and  separated  by  the  fleshly  accidents 
to  which  it  is  united,  but  destined,  after  a  long  course  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  ages  of  transmigration,  to  be  reabsorbed  in  the  Divine 
nature  from  which  it  originally  came  out.  This  extends  to  all 
that  seemed  to  men  immaterial,  when  physical  science  was  in  its 
infancy : — 

“  We,  then,  on  the  contrary,  hold,”  proceeded  Yidyacharya,  “  that  what¬ 
ever  is  the  internal  check  in  man,  and  whatever  is  seeing  in  man,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  breathing  in  any  man  or  animal,  and  whatever  is  ethereal  above,  and 
whatever  is  light  in  heaven  or  earth,  must  each  be  truly  and  in  its  inner¬ 
most  being  soul,  and  soul  is  in  one  word  God ;  for  it  can  be  nothing  less, 
since  all  things  save  itself  are  inferior  to  it,  and  it  can  be  nothing  greater, 
for  God  is  the  greatest  of  all  things.” 

In  a  foot-note  we  are  told — 

Slightly  varied,  but  essentially  the  same,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhagavat- 
gita,  in  which  part  of  Crishna’s  speech  has  been  prettily  rendered  : — 

I  am  the  Best ;  from  me  all  beings  spring. 

And  rest  on  me,  like  pearls  upon  their  string ; 

I  am  the  moisture  in  the  moving  stream, 

In  sun  and  moon  the  bright  essential  beam ; 

The  Mystic  Word  in  Scripture’s  holy  page, 

In  men  the  vigour  of  their  manly  age ; 

Sound  in  the  air — earth’s  fragrant  scent  am  I — 

Life  of  all  living — good  men’s  Piety — • 

Seed  of  all  Being — Brightness  in  the  Flame — 

In  the  wise  Wisdom — in  the  famous  Fame. 

Griffith’s  Specimens  of  Old  Hindu  Poetry. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  Hindu  that  there  arc  numberless 
things  which  must  of  necessity  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
logic.  His  doctrines  are  the  ludicrous  contortions  of  the  intellect 
straining  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 

Then  follows  the  materialist  interlocutor,  whose  views  we  need 
not  detail.  After  him,  the  Christians  speak,  aud  refute  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  opponents  ;  and  then  they  proceed  to  give  an  ex¬ 
position  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  author's  reading  of  its 
truths.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams’s  theology,  which  is  of  a  cast  which  will  probably  meet  with 
more  sympathy  abroad  than  in  England.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  orthodoxy,  which  counts  upon  its 
roll  plenty  of  valiant  knights  burning  to  do  their  devoir  in  its 
cause ;  but  we  have  a  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  truth.  Out  of  the 
fierce  controversies  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  arisen  a  school 
of  theologians  who,  in  alarm  at  the  rapidly-progressing  dis¬ 
integration  of  Christendom,  have  conceived  the  idea  of  recom¬ 
bining  the  various  shades — including  even  the  extremes — of 
Christian  thought,  by  simple  muddiness  of  expression.  The 
idea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  the  principle,  hardly  disguised,  on 
which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  framed.  The  prefixed 
declaration  of  Charles  I.  avows,  almost  in  terms,  that  their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  reconcile  opposing  schools  by  ambiguous  language. 
How  far  the  device  has  succeeded,  the  present  generation  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  judging.  Of  the  school  which  is  now 
engaged  in  renewing  the  attempt,  Mr.  Maurice  is  manifestly  the 
coryphaeus.  Three  years  ago,  he  published  a  volume  of  Essays 
which  were  a  kind  of  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  commentators — a 
very  Sphinx  to  theologians.  No  CE dipus  has  appeared  to  solve 
the  riddle.  We  have  met  many  men  who  were  enthusiastic 
about  them,  but  we  never  met  one  who  professed  to  understand 
them.  Mr.  Jowett  made  a  similar  experiment  a  year  ago.  But 
if  these  productions  were  intended  as  peace-makers,  they  were 
lamentable  failures.  Men  like  a  puzzle  as  little  as  they  like  a 
heresy.  People  did  not  understand  them,  it  was  true  ;  but  they 
understood  that  they  did  not  understand  them,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  produce  an  angry  mistrust.  The  result  was,  that  both 
the  inexplicable  Professors  suffered  a  species  of  petty  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  work  before  us  is  another  masterpiece  in  this  style  of 
composition.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  summary  of  its  doctrine, 
for  no  pen  can  fix  its  ever-varying  hues.  It  reads  like  a  hustings 
address,  made  by  a  member  when  he  knows  that  his  opinions 
are  unpalatable  to  his  constituents — or  like  the  speeches  of  a 
political  leader  whose  opinions  are  changing  just  before  lie 
deserts  his  stanch  and  stationary  party.  The  ordinary  phrases 
are  used ;  but  they  are  gutted  of  their  meaning  by  some 
ingenious  exegesis.  We  meet  with  the  formulas  to  which 


we  have  been  used,  but  always  emasculated  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  some  qualifying  adverb.  We  rise  from  300  pages  of 
doctrinal  preaching  without  a  distinct  idea  of  what  Professor 
Williams  believes  on  any  of  what  are  usually  looked  on  as  vital 
articles  of  speculative  belief.  At  times  he  appears  to  hold  the 
Incarnation,  Inspiration,  and  the  F all,  in  the  sense  usually  attached 
to  those  terms.  At  others — and  they  are  more  frequent — the 
Incarnation  becomes  merely  the  possession  of  divinely  good 
qualities,  Inspiration  a  record  of  devout  experiences,  and  the 
Fall  melts  into  the  fact  that  we  are  all  as  bad  as  Eve  was.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  dream  of  imputing  dishonesty  to  a  person  of 
Professor  Williams’s  character,  but,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
we  must  beg  to  doubt  the  policy,  in  such  high  matters  as  these, 
of  using  words  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  Much  of  the  bitterness 
whicli  has  disgraced  our  recent  controversies  has  arisen  from  an 
uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen  that 
there  was  always  an  arriere  pensee  in  the  minds  of  the  disputants, 
aud  that  they  never  fully  expressed  all  that  they  really  meant. 
Professor  Williams  has  shown  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  fully  capable  of  the  most  luminous  treatment  of  the 
subtlest  metaphysical  points.  He  has  thrown  a  glare  of  light 
on  the  opinions  of  his  opponents  ;  but  it  was  a  mistaken  charity 
which  has  induced  him  to  cast  a  mist  around  his  own. 


KOUMAN  ANTHOLOGY.* 

“  i  FRICA,”it  has  been  said,  “  begins  with  the  Pyrenees.”  If 
1 jl  Asia  does  not  begin,  at  least  Europe  ends,  with  the  eastern 
gate  of  Presburg.  From  the  castle  where  Maria  Theresa  threw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  the  Hungarian  magnates,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  green  plain,  flat,  and  to  all  appearance  boundless 
as  the  ocean.  If  we  advance  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward, 
and  stand  on  the  Blocksberg  of  Buda,  one  of  the  scattered 
islands  in  this  wide  expanse,  the  same  prospect  is  again  presented 
to  us.  Ear  beyond  our  sight  stretches  the  endless  Puszta, 
the  true  land  of  the  Magyar,  broken,  not  interrupted,  by  the 
ample  stream  of  the  Theiss.  If  we  move  forward  yet  again,  and 
look  down  from  the  bastions  of  Belgrade,  the  scene  is  still  the 
same ;  nor  does  it  vary  all  the  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  except 
where  the  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  and  of  the  Balkan,  pressing 
forward  to  meet,  form  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  that  chain 
of  rapids,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Iron  Gate. 
This  great  plain  and  these  mountain  offsets  are  inhabited  by 
races  differing  in  language  and  in  culture  from  the  nations  of  the 
West — Sclavcs,  Magyars,  and  Boumaus.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  descended  from  the  wild  hordes  of  conquerors  who  poured 
along  the  mountain  lines  of  Asia  at  the  epoch  of  the  last  great 
migration.  The  Boumaus  are  a  mixed  people,  the  offspring  of 
the  old  Dacian  barbarians  aud  of  the  Bornan  colonists  who  settled 
in  the  country  between  a.d.  107,  when  Dacia  became  a  province 
of  Trajan’s  empire,  and  a.d.  272,  when  Aurelian  ceded  it  to  the 
Goths.  Their  language,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Latin.  Its  grammar,  according  to  Professor 
Muller  ( Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  p.  43),  is 
“  very  easy — any  one  acquainted  with  Italian  and  French  could 
master  it  in  a  fortnight.” 

We  confess  that  when  we  first  opened  the  volume  under 
review,  our  astonishment  was  great.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  in 
Wallaehian.  We  could  not  understand  why  a  work,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  not  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  thousand  under¬ 
stands,  should  be  published  in  England  in  so  gorgeous  a  form. 
The  mystery  was  solved  by  the  preface.  A  controversy  is  going 
on  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  between  the  partisans  of  Russia, 
who  prefer  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  and  the  patriots,  who  like  the 
Roman  letters  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  hopes,  by  calling  in  the  power¬ 
ful  assistance  of  Mr.  Austin,  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  good  cause.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet  takes  its  name  from 
Cyril,  a  Greek  monk,  '„who  was  sent,  in  862,  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  convert  the  Sclaves.  Its  letters  are  cumbrous,  and  in 
its  Wallaehian  form  there  are  no  less  than  forty-four  of  them. 
The  groundwork  is  Greek,  but  many  sounds  alien  to  Greek  ears 
are  expressed  by  peculiar  symbols.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Professor  Muller  quoted  above.  The  Russians  used  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  struck 
nine  letters  out  of  it,  and  altered  more  or  less  the  form  of  the 
others.  There  remains,  however,  sufficient  resemblance  between 
the  two  alphabets  to  make  it  a  great  object  with  Russia  to  keep 
up  among  the  Roumans  the  use  of  this  distinctively  Sclavonic 
instrument  of  knowledge.  The  strife  of  the  learned  about  the 
way  in  which  Wallaehian  ought  to  be  written  with  Roman 
letters,  has  played  into  their  hands.  A  few  years  ago,  we  tried 
in  vain  to  procure,  at  Orsova,  a  work  in  the  Wallaehian  language. 
Some  days  afterwards  we  succeeded  in  our  object  at  Vienna. 
This  work,  although  it  was  a  manual  issued  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Austrian  Government,  was  printed  in  the  Cyrillic 
character.  The  Austrian  Government  evidently  preferred  the 
risk  of  furthering  the  Pansclavic  designs  of  Russia  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  rouse  the  dreaded  demon  of  independent  nationality. 
When  the  Russians  entered  the  Principalities,  in  1848,  they 
destroyed  Mr.  Iladulesco’s  printing-presses  at  Bucharest. 

*  Rouman  Anthology ;  or,  Selections  of  Rouman  Poetry,  Ancient  and 
Modern;  being  a  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallacliia,  and  of  some  of  the  Works  of  their  Modern  Poets,  in  their 
Original  Language.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations  of  someof 
the  Poems,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Hon.  H.  Stanley.  Hertford:  Austin. 
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In  an  appendix,  printed  and  illuminated  like  the  rest  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Stanley  has  given  translations  from  some  of  the 
Kouman  poems  which  compose  his  collection.  The  first  of  these, 

“  Prince  Kadu  and  the  Maiden,”  is  a  sort  of  savage  version  of 
the  tale  of  King  Cophetua.  The  story  is  told  when  the  last  four 
lines  are  quoted : — 

To  this  flying  steed  thou  nmyost  bind  mo, 

But  to  thee,  my  lord,  I  will  not  give  a  kiss. 

Prince  Radu  thereupon  assembles  his  court, 

And  joyfully  marries  the  proud  maiden.” 

“  Miora  ”  is  a  dialogue  between  a  shepherd  and  a  pet-lamb, 
who  warns  her  master  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  murderous 
designs  of  two  of  his  companions.  The  exhortation — 

.  .  .  call  to  yourself  a  dog, 

The  one  that  Is  bravest, 

The  one  that  is  strongest, 

For  at  tho  setting  of  the  sun 
They  are  to  kill  you — 

will  not  be  lost  on  those  who  know  the  ferocity  of  the  useful,  but 
not  very  discriminating,  quadrupeds  who  play  so  important  a 
part  in  Danubian  travel. 

“  The  Young  Girl  on  her  Death-bed,”  though  not  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic,  is  so  very  much  the  best  poem  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  that  we  quote  the  whole  of  it ; 

Like  the  captive  who  sings  bitterly  in  his  captivity', 

With  his  arms  chained,  a  mournful  air ; 

Like  the  stream  that  moans  beneath  tho  storm, 

On  my  death-bed  I  sing  mournfully. 

A  lily  withers  and  inclines  to  the  ground, 

When  the  day  is  cold  and  the  sky  is  clouded, 

When  the  sun  scorches  it,  when  the  wind  beats  on  it. 

When  tho  hail  falls  in  torrents  on  the  flowers. 

Thus  unexpectedly  on  my  days, 

A  bitter  fate  has  bitterly  weighed, 

And  thus,  like  the  lily  under  the  driving  sleet, 

I  have  fallen  suddenly  on  my  death-bed. 

Hardly  at  the  spring  of  my  desires — 

Fragile  like  the  dew — I  had  hardly  arrived, 

Than  when  the  nightingale  sings  amid  the  flowers, 

Severe  misfortune  has  profoundly  afflicted  me. 

Death  is  bitter  when  man  is  young, 

When  the  days  are  pleasant  and  life  is  easy  ; 

When  the  birds  sing,  and  the  flowers  tell 
That  life  is  sweet,  and  has  not  a  sigh, 

Let  the  old  man  die  who  inclines  his  head, 

Let  him  lament  time  gone  by  who  is  wearied  with  years, 

Let  the  captive  die  who  sighs  in  chains, 

Let  every  one  die  whose  heart  is  broken. 

B  ut  I,  like  a  flower  which  bloomed  in  the  showers, 

I  grew  with  the  sweet  songs  of  birds, 

And  love  with  dewy  lips, 

With  a  soft  heart,  bestowed  on  me  his  kisses. 

Like  the  leaf  which  falls  in  autumn  when  it  snows, 

Blown  by  the  winds  to  the  ground ; 

Alas  !  my  young  life  now  fades, 

And  my  tender  years  close  in  the  tomb, 

“  Fet-Logofet,”  by  M.  Aleksandri,  of  Yassy,  is  a  kind  of 
Koumanic  “  Dinna  think,  bonnie  Lassie,”  without  much  merit. 
Iu“  Biondinetta,”  another  poem  by  this  author,  there  is  a  pretty 
idea : — 

One  day  beside  the  fountain, 

Titian  said  to  me  softly, 

“There  is  no  hand  in  a  condition 
To  attempt  thy  portrait ; 

But  I  swear,  by  the  superb  sun, 

If  thou  wishost  it,  on  tho  spot, 

I  will  make  theo  immortal, 

Attempting  only  thy  shadow.” 

“Venice,”  also  by  M.  Aleksandri,  is  common-place.  “Ercu- 
lean”  is  a  ballad  of  Austrian  Wallacliia,  and  describes  alle¬ 
gorically  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  springs  known  to  the 
Komans  as  the  Thermte  Herculis,  in  the  deep  gorge  of  Meliadia — 
not  omitting  a  compliment  to  the  Cserna,  the  bright  little  river 
which  comes  sparkling  down  its  green  valley,  to  join  at  Orsova 
the  dark  flow  of  the  Danube.  After  long  searching,  the  “  fated 
fairy  prince  ”  arrives,  and  the  spring  leaps  forth : — 

Ercul  Erculean, 

The  superb  captain, 

Stamped  on  the  rock, 

And  from  it  at  once 
Comes  out  a  beautifid  maiden, 

With  bared  bosom, 

"White  and  fair, 

Sweet  and  cool, 

With  golden  hair 
Upon  her  shoulders. 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  healing  virtues  of  the  waters  of 
Mehadia,  but  we  must  protest  against  their  being  thus  honoured. 
We  are  willing  to  maintain  against  all  comers  that  there  is  no 
population  in  Europe  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  female  beauty 
is  to  be  seen  than  in  Austrian  Wallachia.  The  Florentine,  Leila 
come  il  campanile — the  queen  of  the  Marina,  whom  the  Paler¬ 
mitan,  after  exhausting  all  other  epithets  of  praise,  pronounces 
a  candela  di  cera — nay,  even  those  dark-eyed  maidens  of  Prague 
from  whom  Titian  took  his  ideal  of  beauty — do  not  surpass, 
if  they  equal,  many  a  peasant-girl  who  may  be  seen,  with  her 
long  hair  wreathed  with  roses,  upon  any  summer  fet e-day  morn¬ 
ing  along  the  Cserna’s  banks. 

The  “  King  and  the  Handkerchief”  is  a  wild  ballad  on  the  well- 
worn  subject  of  love  in  the  young  and  opposition  in  the  old. 


“The  Soldier’s  Dog”  ( Cainele  Soldatului)  is  an  imitation  by 
M.  Alexandresco,  of  a  poem  by  Casimir  Delavigne.  We  give 
the  last  verse  in  the  original,  for  our  readers  to  try  their  powers 
of  conjecture  on — 

Dar  in  dimineata  acea  viitoare, 

Be  cand  bo  deeeapta  omul  muncitor 
Zacea  linga  groapa,  mort  de  intristare 
Cainele  Azor! 

M.  Alexandresco  is  the  author  of  some  excellent  political  fables. 
One  of  them  is  the  “  Swan  and  the  Young  Crows.”  The  young 
crows  are  the  Danubian  Principalities — Kussia  is  the  plausible 
fox — and  the  swan,  who  gives  good  advice,  has  the  usual  fate  of 
good  advisers.  Two  poems  by  M.  Cretzianu  do  not  strike  us  as 
in  any  way  remarkable;  nor  does  the  “Adieu  to  Moldavia,” 
which  concludes  the  volume. 

Through  most  of  these  pieces  there  is  a  sort  of  undertone  of 
vague  melancholy — a  feeling  common,  we  suppose,  to  the 
dwellers  in  all  great  plains,  where  there  is  the  mystery  and 
the  boundlessness,  without  the  life,  of  the  ocean.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  this,  more  or  less.  There  is  a  charm  of  a  quite 
peculiar  kind  in  great  breadths  of  unbroken  corn-land,  in  heaths 
and  sands,  in  “  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.”  The  dwellers  in 
Central  Hungary  become  passionately  attached  to  the  vast  level 
in  which  they  live.  “Extra  Hungariani,”  says  the  proverb, 
“  non  est  vita,  vel  si  est  vita  non  est  ita.”  Mr.  Paget  tells  a  story 
of  a  girl  who  was  taken  from  the  plains  to  the  Carpathians. 
“What!”  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  “  do  people  live  here 
tooP” 

This  volume,  if  it  is  intended  rather  for  the  meridian  of  1  assy 
than  for  that  of  London,  will,  we  hope,  be  here  also  favourably 
received.  It  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  perfect  work  of  art.  A 
binding  exquisitely  delicate,  broad  borders  in  gold  and  colours, 
taken  from  Byzantine  and  Sclavonic  manuscripts,  ivory  paper, 
and  lovely  little  vignettes,  entitle  it  to  a  place  on  the  drawing¬ 
room  table  as  an  ornament,  independently  of  any  other  claims. 
Those  other  claims,  however,  we  are  far  from  thinking  lightly  of. 
Kussia  has  made  literature  and  philology  formidable  weapons  of 
aggression  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  private  gentleman  in  England 
has  now  come  forward  to  use  the  same  weapons  against  her. 
All  success  to  him  in  his  enterprise !  He  has  done  more  than 
produce  a  beautiful  Christmas  book — he  has  done  something  to 
promote  peace  and  good-will,  at  least  amongst  men  bonce 
voluntatis. 


SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  ESSAYS# 

EVEN  those  readers  who  are  not  very  skilful  to  “  trace  an 
author  by  his  style,”  and  to  catch  those  evanescent  and  im¬ 
palpable  lines  which  mark  a  man’s  thought  and  expression  as  his 
features  mark  his  face,  have  not  failed  for  many  years  to  notice, 
among  the  extremely  respectable  but  somewhat  prosy  articles  of 
the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  some  whose  characteristics  were  so  very 
decided  that  there  was  no  passing  them  by.  They  were  so  lively 
in  thought  and  language,  so  graphic  in  description — they  showed 
so  much  sharpness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  combined  with 
a  certain  artlessness  and  simplicity — while  dealing  with  subjects 
never  very  deep  or  difficult,  and  often  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  evident  the  sprightly  and  good-natured  writer  had  only  very 
recently  made  himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  then  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  material  for  a  Quarterly  paper — that 
there  was  no  mistaking  their  authorship.  People  at  once 
recognised  the  handiwork  of  the  gay  adventurer  who  in  his 
youth  had  galloped  over  the  Pampas — -who  in  middle  years, 
the  most  cheerful  of  invalids,  had  gathered  the  Rubbles  from  the 
Brunnen  of  Nassau — and  who,  in  later  life,  had  told  us  of 
the  Defenceless  Condition  of  England  in  a  style  so  agreeable 
that  it  was  with  the  keenest  relish  we  read  how  easily  our  pro¬ 
perty  might  be  ravaged  and  our  throats  cut,  London  sacked,  and 
Britain  ruined. 

Sir  Francis  Head  has  now  collected  his  Quarterly  contributions, _ 
which,  with  characteristic  liveliness,  he  describes  as  a  “  Brood  of 
Literary  Chickens,  hatched  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  now 
migrating  from  their  coop  to  fare,  in  the  wide  world,  for  them¬ 
selves.”  In  his  short  preface  he  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  proverb  that  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  no  two  of  his 
literary  chickens  will  be  found  alike,  in  size,  substance,  or  colour. 
We  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  the  intelligent  reader  will 
not  find  the  same  characteristics  running  through  them  all. 
The  gaiety,  the  good-humour,  the  graphic  power — the  style, 
never  very  neat,  or  compact,  or  chaste,  and  sometimes  exagge¬ 
rated  into  unmistakeable  bombast  and  claptrap — the  occasional 
outbursts  of  high  Toryism,  coming  in  at  tkemost  unlikely  places— 
the  fearful  alarms  of  impending  ruin  to  Great  Britain,  unless  its 
rulers  speedily  revert  to  the  principles  the  writer  is  enforcing — 
the  prompt  return  from  these  tremendous  forebodings  to  a  tone 
of  greater  cheerfulness  than  ever — the  poor  jokes — the  sly 
phrases  of  double  meaning — the  inveterate  liking  for  horseflesh 
the  prominence  given  to  information  obtained  in  his  days  of 
Government  employment — the  overwhelming  compliments  paid, 
whenever  an  opportunity  can  possibly  be  found,  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — and  the  healthful  and  genial  feeling  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole — such  are  some  of  the  marked  features  by 
which  all  the  Descriptive  Essays  of  Sir  Francis  Head  are 

*  Descriptive  Essays  contributed,  to  the  Quarterly  Review .  By  Sir 
Francis  B.  Head,  Bart,  z  vols.  London :  Murray,  i857- 
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distinguished.  To  these  we  must  add,  as  a  very  pleasing  one, 
the  author’s  kindly  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  of  life.  The  Cornish  miner,  as  he  toils  in  his  level — 
the  railway  engine-driver,  as  he  faces  the  hurricane  which  passes 
him  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour — the  Deal  Hoveler,  as  he  launches 
his  boat  and  hastens  through  blinding  spray  to  the  wreck  ou  the 
G-oodwins— the  post-office  clerk,  as  he  struggles  towards  the  sense 
of  the  illegible  inscriptions  on  his  daily  ten-thousand  illegibly- 
inscribed  ietters— the  printer,  as  he  arranges  his  types  or  eats  his 
humble  dinner  seated  under  his  frame  —  all  are  described,  not 
merely  with  a  minute  fulness  of  information  which  would  have 
gratified  Mr.  Gradgrind’s  appetite  for  facts,  but  with  a  kindli¬ 
ness  and  gusto  which  show  us  how  thoroughly  the  author  has 
thrown  himself,  by  a  hearty  sympathy,  into  the  manner  of  life  he 
is  describing.  Sir  Francis  Head’s  Descriptive  Essays  are  not 
the  chilly  narrations  of  the  mere  minutelooker-on — circumstantial, 
accurate,  and  cold.  It  is  not  head  without  heart  that  we  mark  in 
his  sketches  of  varied  life.  His  men  are  not  mere  figures  in  a 
table  of  statistics.  We  feel  that  he  has  fully  pictured  out  for 
himself  each  mode  of  existence  which  he  presents  to  us.  He  has 
identified  himself,  for  the  time,  with  each  human  being  whose 
way  of  living  he  describes ;  and  hence  his  writings  derive  a 
heartiness  and  geniality  which  constitute  perhaps  their  greatest 
charm.  . 

And  so  it  is  that,  in  reading  Sir  Francis  Head’s  book,  we  not 
merely  admire  the  writer — we  grow  fond  of  the  man.  He 
appears  to  us  the  very  ideal  of  what  is  commonly  called  “  a 
fine  fellow.”  His  frankness,  outspokenness,  geniality,  high 
spirits— even  his  strong  political  prejudices  and  his  bad  jokes — 
all  go  to  make  up  that  universally  popular  personage.  Who 
could  sit  down  to  criticise  such  a  man  severely?  We  owe  him 
too  many  pleasant  hours,  too  many  vivid  ideas,  too  many  kindly 
feelings  and  cheerful  views,  for  that.  And  if  he  has  his  faults, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  all  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  only  like  him  the  better  for  them.  He  would  not  be  Sir 
Francis  Head  without  them.  Who  could  seriously  find  fault 
with  the  following  brilliant  witticism  P 

To  avoid  errors,  the  types  are  all  purposely  cast  with  a  “  nick”  on  one  of 
then-  sides,  by  which  simple  arrangement  they  are  easily  recognised,  and  made 
to  fall  into  their  places  the  right  way.  And  compositors  as  regularly  place 
the  nicks  of  their  type  all  outermost,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  scientifically  place 
themselves  at  dinner  with  their  nicks  (we  mean  their  mouths)  all  facing 
the  dishes. 

Not  only  is  the  style  of  all  the  Essays  in  these  volumes  very 
uniform,  but  we  venture  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  author's 
own  view  as  to  the  great  diversity  of  his  “chickens,”  that 
the  subjects  are  all  very  much  alike.  They  all  lie  within  a 
very  limited  range.  No  one  who  understands  anything  of  the 
principles  of  classification  will  say  that,  because  the  Essays  treat 
of  people  who  live  very  differently  from  one  another,  and  very 
far  apart  from  one  another — as  Cornish  miners,  printers’  devils, 
post-office  clerks,  railway  stokers  and  pokers,  and  Red  Indians— 
therefore,  the  Essays  deal  with  subjects  of  very  different  kinds. 
On  the  contrary,  they  arc  all  of  the  same  kind.  All,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  engaged  in  setting  out  some  mode 
of  life.  Their  author  has  fixed  on  a  number  of  institutions  or 
systems  of  social  machinery  ;  and  then,  in  a  succession  of  sprightly 
gossiping  articles,  he  has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  working 
of  these  systems,  and  into  the  fashion  in  which  the  human  beings 
live  by  whom  they  are  worked.  Aware  that  there  are  few  things 
of  greater  interest  to  thoughtful  men  than  to  know  how  those 
days  and  hours  which  pass  over  all  are  employed  by  their  fellow- 
creatures  near  or  far  away — and  to  know,  likewise,  how  things 
are  done  of  which  we  daily  see  the  results — Sir  Francis  Head 
has  introduced  himself  to  various  scenes  of  human  life  and  exer¬ 
tion.  He  has  gone  to  the  workshops,  tunnels,  locomotives,  and 
stokers  of  the  North-Western  Railway — to  the  printing-offices 
and  type-founding  establishment  of  Messrs.  Clowes — to  the 
sorting-rooms  of  the  London  Post-office — to  the  halls  and  the 
cellars  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company — to  the  village  of 
workmen  which  gave  life  to  the  Menai  shore  while  the  Britannia 
Bridge  was  rising  to  be  the  world’s  first  wonder  of  mechanism. 
Note-book  in  hand,  he  recorded  the  particulars  which  were  likely 
to  work  up  well  into  a  “  descriptive  essay  and  in  these  volumes 
we  find  the  result  of  the  entire  operation.  We  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  his  power  of  mastering  details,  and  reproducing  them 
in  an  amusing  form,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  gives  a 
popular  description  of  the  principle  of  various  machines  very 
hard  to  explain  to  the  non-scientific  reader.  Many  ladies, 
we  should  think,  have  derived  from  the  Essay  on  the  Britannia 
Bridge  their  first  notion  of  the  source  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  hydraulic  press.  There  is  no  great  depth  of  philo¬ 
sophy  about  the  Essays — they  are  very  plain-sailing  and  easy 
reading — but  they  are,  doubtless,  what  their  author  intended 
they  should  be. 

Sir  Francis  Head  has  very  fitly  called  his  Quarterly  contri¬ 
butions  Descriptive  Essays;  for  their  great  charm,  and  their 
author’s  great  strength,  lie  in  picturesque  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  sympathetic  descriptions  of  life.  They  possess  also 
one  or  two  minor  characteristics  which  are  worth  notice.  One 
of  these,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  the  author’s  pro¬ 
pensity  to  jokes  which  say  more  for  his  cheerfulness  than  for  his 
wit.  We  have  given  a  specimen,  in  regard  to  the  mouths  of 
guests  at  a  dinner-table.  The  following  passage  is  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  average  character  of  Sir  F.  Head’s  jocular 


success.  Speaking  of  the  variety  of  articles  which  he  saw  in  the 
lost  luggage-office  at  Euston-square  railway  station,  he  says — 

Of  course,  in  this  Rolando-looking  cave,  there  were  plenty  of  carpet-bags, 
gun-eases,  portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  books,  Bibles,  cigar-cases,  &c. ;  but 
there  were  a  few  articles  that  certainly  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with, 
and  which  but  too  clearly  proved  that  the  extraordinary  terminus-excitement 
which  had  suddenly  caused  so  many  virtuous  ladies  to  elope  from  their  red 
shawls — in  short,  to  be  all  of  a  sudden  not  only  in  “a  bustle"  behind,  but  all 
over,  had  equally  affected  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

Not  even  those  gentlemen  who  write  leading  articles  for 
the  Times  equal  Sir  Francis  Head  in  the  faculty  of  begin¬ 
ning  their  remarks  with  something  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  subject  before  them.  But  they  certainly  excel  Sir 
Francis  in  the  power  of  showing  the  bearing  of  these  re¬ 
mote  considerations  upon  the  matter  to  be  discussed.  We 
have  read  attentively,  more  than  once,  a  chapter  entitled  “  On  the 
Construction  of  a  Railway but  we  have  wholly  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nexus  which  unites  the  introduction  of  that  chapter — 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an  old  soldier  of 
the  vieille  garde  proposed  the  health  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  a 
great  dinner  given  at  his  installation  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic — with  its  proper  subject.  We  are  quite  aware  that  an 
ingenious  man  might  show  some  relation  existing  between  things 
apparently  even  more  remote ;  but  Sir  Francis  was  content 
to  bring  in  a  little  story,  which  he  could  tell  prettily  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  pathos,  without  caring  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
the  slightest  connexion  with  his  subject. 

As  to  his  mannerisms  in  style — his  frequent  use  of  triple 
marks  of  exclamation,  and  of  large  and  small  capitals — and  his 
fashion  of  throwing  what  he  considers  a  striking  sentence  into  a 
line  by  itself — all  we  need  say  is,  that  we  do  not  like  such 
things,  though  some  people  may.  Then  we  find  here  and  there 
stories  of  an  extremely  apocryphal  character,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  with  which  he  introduces  the  essay  on  the  Printer  s  Devil : — 

“  And  noo,  ma  freends,"  some  fifty  years  ago  said  an  old  Highland  preacher, 
suddenly  lowering  a  voice  which,  for  nearly  an  horn-,  had  been  giving  fervid 
utterance  to  a  series  of  supplications  for  the  welfare,  temporal  as  well  as  spi¬ 
ritual,  of  his  flock — “And  noo,  ma  freends,"  ho  once  more  exclaimed,  with  a 
look  of  parental  benevolence  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe,  “  let 
us  praigh  for  the  poor  Deil!  There’s  naebody  pruighs  for  the  poor  Beil ! 

The  bearing  of  this  story  upon  the  subject  of  the  Essay  is,  of 
course,  obvious.  And  after  a  very  lively  and  minute  description 
of  the  details  of  a  day’s  work  in  a  printing-office,  Sir  Francis 
ends  with  the  practical  lesson,  in  large  capitals,  and  in  a  line  by 
itself — 

LET  US  GIVE  TO  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE! 

We  do  not  think  Sir  Francis  Head  so  successful  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  articles.  There  is  one  paper,  entitled  “  British  Policy ;  a 
Strange  Story,”  which  contains  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Earl  of  Durham  ceased  to  be  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  Such  a  story,  unless  related  with  the  calmness  of  his¬ 
tory  (as  it  is  not),  has  at  this  time  of  day  outlived  its  interest.  An 
Essay  on  “English  Charity,”  which  is  a  defence  of  the  New 
Poor-law,  contains  a  remarkably  well-conducted  Socratic  dialogue 
between  a  labourer  and  the  Assistant-Commissioner  (Sir  F.  Head), 
on  the  question  whether  husbands  and  wives  ought  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  when  received  into  the  workhouse. 

We  have  mentioned  the  author’s  tendency  to  sound  notes  of 
awful  alarm.  Where  one  least  expects  it,  we  are  ever  coming 
upon  dark  forebodings  of  some  undefined  destruction  which  is 
hanging  over  Britain.  After  describing  the  printing-office,  Sir 
Francis  tells  us  that  he  could  not  leave  it  without  reflecting 
that — • 

Under  Providence,  tbe  Press  is  tbe  only  engine  that  can  now  save  the  glo¬ 
rious  institutions  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  impending  ruin  that  inevi¬ 
tably  awaits  them,  unless  the  merchants,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  British 
people,  aroused  by  the  loud  warning  of  the  said  Press,  shall  constitutionally 
disarm  the  hands  of  the  destroyers. 

His  warnings  of  the  fearful  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
result  to  this  country,  unless  Government  shall  take  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  into  its  own  hands,  are  extremely  amusing.  Among 
other  things,  we  are  told  that — 

A  company  of  high-spirited  sporting  young  proprietors  of  railway  stock 
might  take  a  pride  in  hurrying  the  mails  and  the  public  infinitely  faster  than 
was  safe :  a  company  of  old  gentlemen  might,  from  caution,  convey  them  too 
slowly ! 

Can  Sir  Francis  be  serious?  Many  of  his  forebodings  are 
really  such  as  we  might  expect  from  “  Aristides,”  “  Cato  the  Cen¬ 
sor,”  or  the  “  Scourge  of  the  Aristocracy,”  in  a  twopenny  Sunday 
newspaper. 

But,  within  his  own  range,  our  author’s  power  never  fails  him. 
No  English  writer  ever  described  with  more  life-like  and  pic¬ 
turesque  effect.  He  brings  before  our  mind’s  eye,  real  and 
sharply-defined,  what  Ben  Jonson  calls  “the  shapes  of  things.” 
Whether  it  be  the  great  American  lakes,  with  their  snowy  shores 
on  a  winter  night,  or  the  engine-building  shed  at  Crewe,  with 
countless  locomotives  rising  from  their  first  rude  outline  into  their 
trim  perfection,  or  the  Goodwin  Sands  in  a  hurricane,  or  the  Red 
Indian  disguised  in  the  colonel’s  uniform  of  the  United  States — 
we  can  see  the  very  thing  he  is  picturing  to  us.  We  thank  Sir 
Francis  Head  for  the  pleasure  his  volumes  have  afforded  us. 
Countless  readers  will  be  pleased  to  possess  his  Essays  in  their 
present  form ;  and  in  noticing  a  work  with  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  must  be  already  familiar,  we  have  thought .  it 
better  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  view  of  its  salient  characteristics 
than  to  offer  any  account  of  its  contents. 
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JESSIE  CAMERON* 

T  is  pleasant  to  find  a  story  of  humble  and  rustic  life 
written  by  a  lady  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
she  is  not  only  acquainted  with  its  picturesque  exterior, 
but  has  heartily  entered  into  the  feelings,  and  studied  the 
habits  and  dialect,  of  a  class  widely  differing  from  her  own. 
Lady  Bachel  Butler  has  given  the  world  a  Highland  story, 
written  in  a  simple,  straightforward  style,  free  from  all  trace  of 
exaggeration  or  unnatural  striving  for  effect.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  merit ;  but  we  fear  we  must  add  that  this  is  the  highest 
praise  we  can  assign  to  the  author,  as  the  materials  are  slight, 
and  the  story  has  little  sustained  interest.  Jessie  Cameron,  a 
cotter’s  daughter,  is  the  heroine — a  sweet,  “leal”  lassie,  living 
in  the  beautiful  glen  of  Bliynie,  with  her  widowed  mother : — 

Kin-Rhynie  Brae  rose  skeltering  kekind  tke  cottage,  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  wkick  could  vie  witk  any  part  of  tke  Laird’s  garden,  in  tke  luxuriant 
clusters  of  koneysuckle  and  climbing  roses  wkick  covered  tkem,  and  wreatked 
round  tke  small  windows.  Tke  cottage  consisted  of  a  kiteken  (entered  by  a 
eovered-in  porck),  witk  tke  universal  wooden  settle  close  to  tke  wide  ckimney, 
and  a  deal  dresser  ornamented  witk  an  endless  variety  of  bowls,  plates,  and 
gaily-flowered  crockery,  and  showing  underneath  a  goodly  collection  of  black 
pots,  kettles,  bright  tin  pails,  and  cans  of  all  sizes.  A  wooden  bed  witk  doors, 
an  adjoining  cupboard,  and  a  mighty  “  kist,”  constituted  tke  principal  furni¬ 
ture  of  tke  room. 

Beyond  Ike  kitchen  there  was  a  small  chamber  where  tke  widow  and  her 
daughter  Jessie  slept;  and  a  loft  above,  sacred  to  stores  of  wool,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  all  sorts,  wkick  also  contained  tke  bed,  wardrobe,  and  worldly  goods 
of  Donald  Cameron,  the  widow’s  second  son  and  youngest  child.  Johnnie, 
the  eldest,  worked  at  his  trade  of  mason  ;  Jessie  looked  after  tke  house,  the 
kail  yard,  and  the  cows,  blithe  and  busy  as  a  bee  from  day  dawn  to  gloaming. 
But  Jessie  is  my  heroine,  and  shall  have  a  word  to  herself. 

Honest,  true-hearted  Jessie!  how  well  tke  sweet  Scotch  word  “leal” 
describes  her  disposition !  and  how  the  widow  would  bless  tke  Almighty  for 
the  gift  of  so  good  ami  helpful  a  bairn !  How  her  brother  Johnnie  loved  her, 
and  the  wild  eallant  Donald  too,  who  cared  more  for  a  grave  look  from  Jessie 
than  for  all  the  parental  scoldings  which  his  frequent  misdemeanours  called 
down  upon  him ! 

The  widow  had  given  her  children  tke  best  education  her  means  and  the 
place  afforded;  the  parish  schoolmaster  had  duly  taught  them  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  arithmetic,  for  all  of  which  Johnnie  showed  as  excellent  a 
disposition  as  Donald  did  the  reverse ;  and  many  a  half-hour’s  weary  toil  had 
the  latter  cost  Jessie,  trying  to  get  him  to  his  books,  when  with  heart  and 
soul  he  was  longing  to  finish  tying  the  flies  which  were  to  catch  the  largest 
trout  in  Iihynie ! 

W  hen  spinning,  knitting,  and  sewing  were  added,  I  believe  Jessie’s  educa¬ 
tion  was  complete.  But  who  taught  her  the  innumerable  ballads  and  songs 
which  she  used  to  sing  over  her  work,  either  hi  the  homely  broad  Scottish 
dialect  or  the  more  poetic  Gaelic?  This  I  am  unable  to  inform  you  ;  I  con¬ 
clude  they  came,  like  the  reel  steps  and  flings,  which  made  Jessie  the  best 
dancer  of  Glen  Rhyme,  by  intuition. 

Widow  Cameron  is  the  very  pink  of  a  Highland  gudewife — 
honest  and  pious,  with  just  a  little  pride  and  characteristic  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  second  chapter  opens  with  a  very  successful 
description  of  a  Scotch  wedding,  to  which  the  Camerons  were 
bidden  by  the  bride,  with  the  proud — though  to  Southern  cars 
somewhat  comic — addition  to  the  invitation,  “  that  it  was  to  be 
a  free  marriage,  and  naebody  wad  hae  to  pay.”  Jessie  has  a  sweet¬ 
heart, thoughnot  anacknowledgedlover.in  Allister  Stuart,  brother 
to  the  Laird  of  Dunerdie’s  bailiff — a  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
a  good  match  for  any  girl  in  the  strath.  He  has  just  returned 
from  studying  farming  in  Boss-shire,  and  honest  John  Cameron 
also  comes  home  in  time  for  the  wedding  and  ball.  When 
Jessie  is  decked  out  in  all  her  simple  finery,  she  regrets,  for 
Allister’s  sake,  that  she  has  not  “  got  a  silk  gown,  like  Maggie’s 
sister;”  yet  she  immediately  consoles  herself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  “  but  for  a’  that,  I  daur  to  say  I  can  dance  as  light  and  be 
as  often  ta’en  up  as  ony  lass  in  Dunerdie.”  The  justness  of  this 
anticipation  is  proved  in  the  sequel,  and  the  wedding  party  keep 
up  the  dance  till  the  night  wanes.  Unhappily,  however,  Donald, 
the  youngest  Cameron,  is  led  away  by  wild,  lawless  companions. 
He  joins  in  their  poaching  expeditions  ;  and  one  of  these,  which 
had  nearly  a  fatal  termination,  we  may  relate,  as  being  charac¬ 
teristic,  in  the  author’s  words  : — 

Early  that  same  morning,  Donald,  Peter,  and  the  rest,  stole  off,  long  ere 
daylight,  and  made  their  way  into  the  best  ground  in  the  Laird’s  deer-forest. 
Tke  stormy  weather  and  high  wind  had,  as  Peter  and  Innes  correctly  calcu¬ 
lated,  driven  some  of  the  stags  for  skelter  to  the  outskirts  of  the  fir-wood, 
where,  among  the  corries  and  recesses  of  the  kill,  they  found  good  grass  and 
quiet  feeding. 

Perfectly  acquainted  witk  tke  habits  of  deer,  Campbell  had  managed  his 
stalk  beaut  ifully  ;  and  when,  soon  after  daylight,  the  herd  commenced  feeding 
on  towards  the  concealed  poachers,  Peter  deemed  his  success  a  certainty.  Tke 
hinds  and  then'  calves,  however,  were  so  long  in  his  way  that  he  only  got  a 
shot  at  the  fine  stag,  wkick  was  his  object,  later  in  the  morning  than  he  had 
counted  on.  Severely  wounded,  tke  poor  animal  yet  struggled  gallantly  to 
escape,  and,  followed  by  the  party  and  their  sly,  crafty-looking  dog,  half 
deer-hound,  half-collie,  he  went  over  some  little  extent  of  country,  but  was 
finally  brought  to  bay  in  a  deep  glen,  through  wkick  a  mountain-burn, 
swollen  to  fury  by  tke  late  heavy  rains,  dashed  along  in  a  brown,  angry,  and 
foaming  torrent. 

No  sooner  was  the  stag  fairly  dead,  and  laid  on  tke  heather,  surrounded  by 
his  destroyers,  than  Innes  and  Peter,  having  first  “  gralloched,”  commenced 
hiding  the  carcass  with  boughs  and  turfs,  leaving  it  to  be  cut  up  and  carried 
away  during  the  night.  The  whisky-flask  went  round,  and  the  four  poachers 
were  about  to  make  tke  best  of  their  way  home,  when  through  the  storm  was 
heard  the  faint  echo  of  a  hound’s  bay,  which,  however,  was  instantly  silenced. 
“ See  to  yoursells,  lads,”  said  Peter,  listening;  ‘  it’s  hardly  possible  that  we 
can  be  followed,  but  we  may  as  well  loup  ower  the  linn  as  be  fund  here  wi’ 
our  guns.  Laurie’s  awa,  an’  I  ken  fine  that  the  watcher  was  on  tke  itker 
beat  this  mornin’.  Donald,  lad,  tak  you  tke  second  gun  (mind,  for  she’s 
loaded),  and  Tam,  gang  doun  a  w’ee,  and  look  gin  a’s  right.” 

A  few  seconds  of  suspense,  and  Tam  reappeared  with  an  anxious  face  and 
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signals  expressive  of  danger.  “  Gude  sake,”  he  cried,  “rin  for  yer  lives, 
men  ;  the  mist  is  liltin’,  an’  I  see  Laurie  an’  his  lads,  an’  the  itker  watcher 
wi’  him.  The  dog,  too,  is  on  the  vera  track  o’  the  stag’s  feet,  an’  smellin’  at 
the  bluid-draps  on  the  heather !” 

One  look  around  and  at  each  other,  and  the  four  felt  that  a  prompt  resolu¬ 
tion  was  their  only  salvation.  “  Ance  through  yon  water  an’  up  the  rocks, 
we’ll  gie  them  a  turn  through  the  hill.” 

“  We’ll  meet  them,  an’  see  wha’s  best,”  said  Innes,  fiercely. 

“Na,  na,”  continued  Peter,  “what  winna  do  by  might,  do  by  flight.  Gif 
they  dinna  see  us,  they  eanna  swear  till’s;  but  the  burn  is  just  awfu’  deep  an’ 
fu’  o’  holes,  an’  strong  too.  It’s  bigger  than  Rkynie  at  the  ford,  but  yet  it’s 
our  ae  chance,  I’m  tkinkin’.  Sac  in  wi’  ye,  Innes !  I’ll  tak  the  gun,  for  I’m 
strongest.”  Cautiously,  at  different  places,  they  stepped  down  into  the  sullen 
flood,  and  with  different  success. 

The  water  came  up  breast-high,  and  the  current  ran  with  fearful  velocity. 
Holding  by  roots  and  branches  at  first,  and  then  steadying  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  Campbell  and  Innes  were  near  the  other  bank  when  the  hound 
came  in  sight,  and  made  straight  towards  the  half-buried  stag  ;  whilst,  in  one 
other  instant,  the  men,  headed  by  Laurie,  a  powerful  and  resolute-looking 
man,  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  steep  glen-side.  At  first  both  Peter  and 
Innes  thought  all  was  safe,  for  they  well  knew  that  few  would  risk  fording 
the  burn  in  its  present  dangerous  state,  and  they  crept  up  through  the  juniper- 
bushes,  which,  being  in  shadow,  afforded  them  shelter.  But  a  cry  from  the 
very  bed  of  the  torrent  caused  the  pursuers  to  hasten  down  the  rocks,  and  the 
pm-sued  to  think  the  game  was  up. 

Donald  Cameron,  like  the  two  first  men,  had  experienced  great  difficulties 
in  buffeting  the  waters,  but  his  strength  and  activity  had  nearly  got  him 
through,  when  he  too  heard  that  cry  of  agony,  and  looking  round,  he  6aw  the 
lad  Tam  M‘Kay  hurried  along  by  the  current,  and  vainly  struggling  with  the 
stream.  Regardless  of  personal  danger,  Donald  plunged  back  into  the  river, 
his  quick  eye  having  at  once  seen  that  a  powerful  eddy  would  bring  the 
drowning  terrified  lad  within  the  grasp  of  his  arm.  One  hand  held  the  gun 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  high  out  of  the  water,  with  the  other  he  caught 
M’Kay's  clothes,  and  dragged  him  to  the  shore,  whilst  Campbell  crept  through 
the  bushes,  and  assisted  to  pull  the  half-exhausted  creature  on  land. 

Meanwhile  Laurie  and  his  party  were  on  the  opposite  bank,  preparing  to 
take  the  stream,  shouting  and  encouraging  one  another.  They  had  all  paused, 
seeing  the  danger  and  diflicully  of  the  attempt,  and  one  and  all  watched 
Donald’s  gallant  exploit  with  secret  admiration.  Laurie  with  violent  words 
urged  them  on,  and  they,  perhaps  willing  to  give  then-  foes  one  other  chance, 
again  hesitated,  when  Laurie  sprang  past  them,  excaiming,  “Donald  Cameron! 
I’ll  have  you  in  Inverness  jail  for  this  morning’s  work,  you  idle  ne’erdoweel 
loon  !  Fine  comfort  that  will  be  to  your  widowed  mother,  and  a  good  return 
for  your  upbringing :  when  you’re  side  by  side  with  all  the  rascals  o’  the  shire, 
it  will  break  her  heart,  maist  likely.”  During  this  speech  the  irate  keeper 
descended  to  a  rock  in  the  water,  and  was  preparing  to  ford.  Donald  had 
gained  the  shore,  and  turning  round,  mad  with  passion  and  excitement,  faced 
his  pursuers  like  a  baited  bull,  and  stood  there,  gun  in  hand. 

Innes  and  Tam  had  managed  to  creep  up  the  lull  side,  but  Campbell  still 
lay  concealed  in  the  junipers,  goading  on  Donald  by  half-audible  exclamations. 
Donald,  in  whom  rage  had  conquered  all  other  feeling,  shouted  to  Laurie, 
“  Gif  ye  ca’  me  an’  mine  siclike  names,  an’  if  ye  come  but  ae  step  nearer,  as 
sure  as  death  I’ll  shoot  you  as  you  stand.”  To  which  the  keeper  replied, 
“  Tak  you  care,  my  bonnie  boy,  or  it’s  bangin’  you’ll  be  kept  for,”  and  stepped 
into  the  torrent. 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  flash,  a  sharp  crack,  and  a  deep  groan,  as  the 
shot  and  slugs,  with  which  the  gun  was  loaded,  took  effect  in  Laurie’s  right 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  he  fell  into  the  deep  poul  near  which  ho  stood. 

Lawrie  docs  not  die,  however,  and  Donald  escapes  to  an  old 
shepherd’s  bothy  on  the  hills.  Half-dead  with  remorse  and  fear, 
the  smuggler,  old  Lachlan,  hides  him  in  one  of  the  whisky  bothies 
that  had  puzzled  the  gaugers  of  Dunerdie.  While  Donald  lies 
concealed,  there  is  a  comic  scene — for  Lady  Bacliel  Butler  has 
considerable  appreciation  of  the  humorous — enacted  between 
little  Mr.  Wilson,  the  supervisor,  and  Jean  Lachlan,  a  handsome, 
masculine  lass.  In  order  to  gain  time  for  her  father  and  his 
friends,  who  are  busy  hiding  the  dangerous  contents  of  the  still, 
she  first  flirts  with  “  Maister  Wilson,”  and  then  contrives  to  lock 
him  in  the  “girnel,”  where  he  remains  till  he  is  released  by  his 
own  men — but  not  before  “  big  Jean”  has  assisted  her  father,  and 
they  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  J eanie’s  outwitting  the  gauger. 
Donald  is  not  detected;  and,  with  the  help  of  Allister,  John 
contrives  to  get  his  brother  off  with  an  emigrant  party  setting  out 
to  Australia  from  the  village.  At  this  period  in  the  story,  pretty 
Bell  M‘Pherson  comes  to  a  farm  near  Kin  Bhynie ;  and  she  and 
Jessie  becomegreat  friends,  although  bonnie  Beilis  vain,  capricious, 
and  wild,  for  ever  playing  pranks,  and  tux-ning  the  heads  of  all  the 
lads  with  her  beauty  and  fascinating  ways,  while  Jessie  is  “pur¬ 
pose-like,”  orderly,  and  domestic.  It  is  settled  that  Allister  is  to 
marry  J essie  in  the  spring,  when  the  house  which  is  to  be  their 
home  shall  be  built  at  Bii'ken  Brae,  by  the  alder-fringed  burn. 
But  the  Laird’s  brother,  Captain  Angus  Gordon,  who  occupies  the 
“  great  house,”  tui-ns  the  cui-rent  of  events,  just  as  Beil — who 
captivates  everybody  and  cares  for  nobody  in  particular — is  de¬ 
termined  to  win  John  Cameron,  being  piqued  by  his  apparent 
indifference.  The  little  tyrant  is  fast  getting  her  own  way,  when 
the  Captain  comes  to  Dunex-die.  He  amuses  himself  with  Ail-ting 
with  farmer  M‘Pherson’s  pi-etty  daughter;  and  he  and  AuntEppy, 
who  is  like  a  mother  to  her,  nearly  succeed  in  spoiling  Bell,  when 
her  father  hears  ill-natured  comments  made  on  his  daughter,  and 
sends  her  away  to  a  married  sister.  This  is  not  the  only  mischief 
which  Captain  Angus  brings  about.  He  makes  a  sporting  com¬ 
panion  of  Allister,  who  becomes  conceited  and  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  eventually  considers  that  he  is  throwing  himself  away  on 
homely  Jessie  Cameron.  These  ideas  originated  with,  and  are 
encouraged  by,  the  Captain,  who  finds  his  protege  a  situation  in 
Ayrshire.  When  absent,  his  letters  to  his  betrothed  grow  colder 
and  colder,  and  Jessie,  whose  honest  heart  can  form  no  idea 
of  change,  has  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  unworthy  of  her  devoted 
love. 

John  and  Bell  do  not  progress  in  their  courtship;  for,  in  a 
malicious  moment  of  spite,  Bell  heartlessly  scorns  the  confession 
of  his  long  attachment,  though  she  loves  him  all  the  while : — 

“I’m  to  gang  awa  the  clay  mysell,”  said  John,  “an’  muckle  as  I  wad  hae 
likit  to  leave  it  unsaid,  I  canna  langer  keep  my  tongue  frae  tellin’  what  gars 
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my  heart  beat  wildly.  "When  first  I  saw  yo,  Bell,  I  needed  nae  second  thoclit 
to  own  that  ye  were  bonnie.  Then,  though  I  had  nae  hope  o’  yer  favour,  and 
was  never  thinkin’  sae  muckle  as  that  I  wad  get  even  a  kind  look  frae  you, 
ye  ken  yoursell  ye  socht  me ;  ye  spak  to  me  kindly ;  ye  were  gude  to  my 
mither  an’  to  me.  Yet  for  a’  that  I  dauredna  hope.  Then  cam  the  cloud  ; 
ithors  blamed  ye,  but  I  lamented  for  ye.  Noo  that  ye’ve  kent  what  the  world’s 
spite  is,  ye’U  maybe  no  scorn  an  honest  lad  that  has  a  heart  for  nane  else 
but  you.  Never  hae  I  loed  afore,  an’  though  ye  were  parted  frae  me  now 
for  a’tliegithcr,  to  my  deein’  day  ye’d  be  the  only  ane  I  ever  wad  gie  up  a’ 
for.  Ay !  mair  than  my  heart’s  bluid  I  wad  gie,  gin  ye  asked  it  o’  me.” 
John’s  words  came  from  his  very  heart  ;  he  grew  pale  as  death  with  the 
emotion  which  thrilled  through  him  as  he  spoke. 

He  felt  that  on  Bell’s  answer  depended  the  whole  fate  of  his  future  life ; 
and  yet  there  she  stood,  rolling  her  apron  up  between  her  fingers,  and  giving 
no  sign  of  attention,  save  that  her  breath  came  quick  and  short.  A  whirl  of 
thoughts  filled  her  head,  for  J ohn’s  abrupt  declaration  took  her  by  surprise. 
A  strange  feeling  of  joy  at  having  won  his  heart,  wonder  at  his  boldness  in 
thus  wooing  the  beauty  of  Dunerdie,  and  a  secret  inclination  to  cry 
with  happiness,  mingled  with  astonishment  at  John’s  plain,  manly  speech, 
so  different  from  Captain  Angus’s  high-flown  compliments.  Suddenly  Aunt 
Tippy’s  warnings  came  upon  her.  Nad  John  really  plotted  to  keep  her  away 
from  home  and  the  Captain’s  society  ?  and  was  this  visit  and  confession  pre¬ 
arranged  and  abetted  by  Katie  and  her  father?  If  John  thought  lie  was  to 
get  her  so  easily,  without  suspense  or  trouble,  it  was  time  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  She  said,  after  a  while,  “Weel  then,  since  I’m  no  askin’  for  your 
heart’s  bluid,  will  ye  gie  me  an  answer  to  a  plain  question  ?  Were  you  speak¬ 
ing  to  Katie  or  my  father  about  me  P  an’  are  yo  ane  o’  them  that  keeps  me 
here,  awa  frae  hame  ?  If  no,  will  ye  take  me  back  to  my  father’s  house,  as  I 
wish  the  day,  or  gie  me  a  reason  whatfor  no  ?” 

John  looked  grave  and  sadly  anxious,  but  answered  unhesitatingly,  “Ay, 
Bell,  I  hae  spoken  to  baith  your  father  an’  sister,  for  they  askit  me  what  I 
thocht  o’  a’  the  clashes  about  ye  ;  but  oh  !  dear  lassie  1  dinna  ask  me  to  tak 
ye  hame,  for  I  wad  cut  aff  my  hand  before  I’d  do’t.  Ye  had  best  bide 
whaur  ye  are ;  folk  ’ill  a’  think  woel  o’  a  dochter  that  kens  hoo  to  ’gree  to  her 
father  an’  friends’  advice.  But  oh  !  dinna  look  sae  scornfu’  as  ye’re  doing : 
I  hac  tellt  my  love  for  ye ;  an’  bonnie  though  ye  be,  an  honest  lad’s  heart  is 
no  a  thing  to  laugh  an’  jeer  about.  Gif  I  had  rank  an’  siller  baith,  I  wad 
lay  them  doun  for  your  sake  ;  and  puir  though  I  may  be  noo,  I’ll  win  baith 
gowd  an’  gude  name  for  ye,  Bell  1” 

“Dinna  fash  yoursell  for  me,  Maister  Cameron,”  said  Bell,  quite  in  a  pet. 
“I’m  obleeged  to  ye  for  yer  gude  opinion,  though  I  think  ye  micht  keep  to 
the  truth,  an’  no  be  sayin’  I  socht  ye.  I’m  sure  ony  little  kindness  I  had  for 
ye  was  just  my  natural  duty  in  my  father’s  house,  forby  that  Jessie  is  my 
friend  ;  but  what  ye  mean  by  speakin’  about  clouds  an’  warld’s  spite,  is  clean 
abune  my  understanding.  An’  if  for  my  likin’  a  real  gentlemen  to  dance  wi’ 
me,  a’  the  country  lads  are  to  drum  glide  manners  into  me,  I’ll  thank  ye  no 
to  be  the  first.  An’  sae  gude-day  to  ye,  bonnie  sir and  Bell  tossed  her 
head  as  she  skipped  away  from  her  disconsolate  lover,  secretly  hoping  he 
would  not  believe  her  to  be  in  earnest,  but  that  he  would  repeat  his  declara¬ 
tion  of  love,  and  then  she  might  be  a  trifle  more  gracious. 

She  little  knew  John  Cameron. 

Though  afterwards?  John  finds  her  half  dead,  lost  in  the  snow, 
the  wilful  girl  cannot  bring  him  back  so  easily  again.  The  end 
of  the  story  must  not,  however,  be  revealed.  There  is  only 
one  false  amongst  these  warm  Highland  hearts.  Jessie’s  is  a 
heroism  of  the  true  sort — a  bright  illustration  of  the  Scotch 
proverb  that  “  leal  heart  never  lee’d and  we  think  we  may 
promise  the  authoress  of  this  pretty  little  tale  a  kindly  welcome 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed. 


THE  AQUAYIVARIUM* 

R.  LANKESTER,  who  has  long  amused  himself  by  rearing 
at  home  water  plants  and  animals,  believes  that  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  favourite  pursuit  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  not  to  be  diminished.  He  has  accordingly  presented  the 
public  with  the  tiny  manual  which  now  lies  before  us.  After 
explaining  very  clearly  the  well-known  principle  on  which 
the  large  Aquarium  in  the  Regent’s-park,  and  all  others,  small 
or  great,  are  constructed — viz.,  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
plant  and  the  animal  on  each  other,  the  one  giving  out  oxygen, 
the  other  carbonic  acid  gas — he  proceeds  to  detail  the  history  of 
the  invention  which  has  given  a  new  and  harmless,  if  not  a  very 
exciting,  pleasure  to  civilized  mankind.  The  honour  of  priority 
in  this  matter  is  due  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
in  connexion  with  ferns.  In  a  fernery,  constructed  by  him  at  his 
house  in  London,  there  were  certain  small  pools  filled  with  water, 
into  which  gold  fish  were  introduced.  They  lived  and  prospered, 
and  Mr.  Ward,  pursuing  his  experiments,  was  soon  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  British  Association  that  he  had  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  plants  and  animals  in  sea-water  artificially  made.  In  the 
spring  of  1853,  the  Regent’s-park  Aquarium  was  opened,  and 
this  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  Aquarium  movement.  Dr.  Lan- 
kester  labours  to  show  that  Aquavivarium  is  a  better  word  than 
the  one  which  is  commonly  used.  Aquarium,  he  says,  has  already 
its  special  classical  meaning,  and  so  has  Vivarium ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  coin  a  new  word.  We  think,  however,  that  he  has 
advanced  no  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  induce  us  to  prefer 
Aquavivarium.  Four  syllables  must  carry  the  day  against  six, 
and  misapplied  classicality  against  pure  barbarism. 

The  Aquarium,  whether  intended  to  receive  fresh  or  sea-water, 
may  be  of  any  form  ;  but  a  tank  of  sheet-glass  is  perhaps  more 
convenient  than  any  other  sort  of  vessel.  When  the  tank  is 
procured,  the  next  step  is  to  introduce  soil  for  the  plants. 
Throughout,  we  shall  speak  of  the  Fresh-water  Aquarium,  for  Dr. 
Laukester’s  work  relates  chiefly  to  it,  though  he  devotes  about  a 
dozen  pages  to  the  Marine  Aquarium— the  heritage  of  Mr.  Gosse. 
Water-plants,  of  course,  are  less  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
soil  than  land-plants — still  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this. 

*  The  Aquavivarium,  Fresh  and  Marine,  being  an  Account  of  the 
Principles  and  Objects  involved  in  the  Domestic  Culture  of  Water  Plants 
and  Animals.  By  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  (with  Illustrations).  London:  Hard- 
wicke. 


At  the  same  time,  the  water-plants  which  are  most  dependent  on 
soil  are  not  those  best  suited  for  Aquaria.  The  white  water- 
lily,  for  example,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  a  lake,  is  rather  too  large 
for  a  drawing-room.  We  may,  then,  consult  first  the  beauty 
of  our  Aquarium,  and,  strewing  its  surface  with  well-washed 
river  sand  and  small  pebbles,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  look  out  for  plants  which  will  be  content  with 
this  indifferent  anchorage-ground.  Of  these  none  will  suit 
our  purpose  so  well  as  the  Valisneria  spiralis,  a  plant  which 
inhabits  running  streams  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  takes  its 
name  from  Antonio  Valisneri,  an  Italian  physician.  Its  long 
green  leaves  quickly  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  give  out  oxygen 
as  quickly.  It  is  dioecious — that  is,  its  stamens  grow  on  one 
plant,  and  its  pistils  on  another.  It  is  called  spiralis  from 
the  fact  of  its  bearing  its  pistils  on  a  long  spiral  flower-stalk, 
the  object  of  which  is  curious.  The  flowers  in  which  the  stamens 
are  break  off  at  a  certain  period,  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  purpose  of  the  long  pistil-bearing  flower-stalk  is 
to  lift  up  the  pistils  so  as  to  enable  them  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  fertilizing  pollen.  Another  useful  inhabitant  of  the  Aqua¬ 
rium  is  the  Anac/iaris  Alsinastrum,  the  Canadian  water-weed, 
whose  recent  progress  in  the  rivers  of  the  fen  countries  has  caused 
so  much  alarm.  It  looks  very  well,  and  has  but  one  fault — that 
of  being,  here  as  elsewhere,  rather  too  encroaching.  Dr. 
Lankester  suggests,  in  addition  to  many  common  plants,  the 
Aponogetum  distachyum  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  are  produced  all  the  year  round, 
and  it  can  stand  in  the  open  air  even  a  Scotch  winter.  The  genus 
Nitella  is  interesting  from  the  facility  with  which  its  circulation 
is  observed  through  the  microscope.  If  it  be  thought  desirable 
to  have  examples  of  each  of  the  three  great  classes  of  plants,  one 
of  the  Nitella?  might  represent  the  Acrogens — the  Valisneria, 
the  Monocotyledons — and  the  Villarsia,  a  rare  plant  of  the  Gen¬ 
tian  family,  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  a  French  botanist, 
Madame  Villars,  and  grows  in  and  near  the  Thames,  might,  by 
its  superior  beauty,  testify  to  the  more  exalted  rank  of  the  Dico¬ 
tyledons. 

When  the  plants  in  the  Aquarium  have  begun  to  grow 
vigorously,  it  is  time  to  think  of  stocking  it.  Of  vertebrate 
animals,  those  which  are  most  suitable  are  to  be  found  in  the  two 
lowest  classes.  Amongst  Batrachians,  the  newt,  which  is  so 
common  in  our  ponds,  will  do  very  well ;  and  so  will,  amongst 
fishes,  the  common  stickleback,  some  of  whose  proceedings  are 
thus  described : — 

He  lias  all  the  ways  of  other  fishes,  and  many  more  besides.  Look 
into  your  tank ;  see,  there  is  one  larger  than  the  rest :  he  is  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  mail  like  a  knight  of  old,  and  it  is  resplendent  with  purple 
and  gold.  See  how  his  eyes  glisten,  and  with  every  movement  present  a 
new  colour.  He  a  male  fish,  the  king  of  your  little  shoal.  He  has 
important  offices  to  perform.  Presently,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
if  you  watch  him,  and  are  fortunate,  you  will  see  this  wonderful  little 
fish  engaged  in  the  most  useful  manner  in  building  a  nest.  Ho  first 
seizes  hold  of  one  little  bit  of  weed,  then  of  another,  and  carries  them  all  to 
some  safe  corner,  till  at  last  his  nest  is  built.  Here  his  mate  deposits  her 
eggs,  and  having  done  this,  resigns  the  care  of  them  to  our  hero  of  the  purple 
and  gold,  who  watches  over  them  with  an  anxiety  that  no  other  male  in 
creation  but  the  male  stickleback  seems  to  know.  He  fans  and  freshens 
the  water  with  his  fins,  and  at  last,  when  the  young  are  hatched,  watches 
over  their  attempts  at  swimming  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

The  whole  of  the  roach  family,  including  the  gold-fish  (Cyprinus 
Auratus),  which  first  came  to  this  country  from  China,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  Aquarium.  Dr.  Lankester  says  that  he  has  never 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  common  cray-fish  alive  ;  but  he  gives 
from  Professor  Bell’s  work  on  the  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans  the 
following  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Ball,  of 
Dublin : — 

I  once,  says  Dr.  Ball,  had  a  domesticated  crayfish,  which  I  kept  in  a 
glass  pan,  in  water  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  previous  experi¬ 
ments  having  shown  that  in  deeper  water,  probably  for  want  of  sufficient 
aeration,  the  animal  would  not  live  long.  By  degrees  my  prisoner  became 
very  bold,  and  when  I  held  my  fingers  at  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  he  assailed 
them  with  promptness  and  energy.  About  a  year  after  I  had  him,  I  per¬ 
ceived,  as  I  thought,  a  second  crayfish  with  him  ;  on  examination,  I  found  it 
to  be  his  old  coat,  which  he  had  left  in  a  most  perfect  state.  My  friend  had 
now  lost  his  heroism,  and  fluttered  about  in  the  greatest  agitation.  He  was 
quite  soft,  and  every  time  I  entered  the  room  during  the  next  two  days  he 
exhibited  the  wildest  terror.  On  the  third  day  he  appeared  to  gain  confi¬ 
dence,  and  ventured  to  use  his  nippers,  though  with  some  timidity,  and  he 
was  nert  yet  quite  so  hard  as  he  had  been.  In  about  a  week,  however,  he 
became  bolder  than  ever;  his  weapons  were  sharper,  and  he  appeared 
stronger,  and  a  nip  from  him  was  no  joke.  He  lived  in  all  about  two  years. 

On  tbe  whole,  Dr.  Lankester 's  book  is  excellent,  and  conveys 
very  pleasantly  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  the  classification 
and  tbe  peculiarities  of  both  the  animals  and  plants  described  in 
it.  No  one  who  uses  it  as  a  guide  will  be  content  to  rest  satisfied 
with  tbe  information  it  contains,  but  will  be  led  on  to  consult 
those  larger  standard  works  to  which  its  pages  continually  refer. 
We  should  have  ourselves  preferred  another  classification  of 
invertebrate  animals,  but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  illustrations 
are  very  tasteful,  and  as  correct  as  their  size  permits. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Satukday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIIIRTY-NINTH  REPORT  of  the  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK 

BANK.— At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SHAREHOLDERS,  held  at  the 
Banking-house  of  the  Company,  in  Princes-street,  Mansion  House,  on  THURSDAY, 
the  15th  of  January,  1857, 

PHILIP  WILLIAM  FLOWER,  Esq,,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  TILSON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Dibectohs. 

Archibald  Haslie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  J.  Lancaster,  Esq. 

Sir  John  M  ‘Taggart,  Bart.,  M.P. 


William  Bird,  Esq. 

William  Blount,  Esq. 

Alderman  Sir  George  Carroll. 

William  Miller  Christy,  Esq. 

Alderman  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Philip  William  Flower,  Esq. 

George  Holgate  Foster,  Esq. 

Francis  Bennett  Goldney,  Esq. 

William  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Grace,  Esq. 


George  Meek,  Esq. 
Ambrose  Moore,  Esq. 
John  Timothy  Oxley,  Esq. 
John  Joseph  Silva,  Esq. 
George  Tayler,  Esq. 
Thomas  Tilsou,  Esq. 


The  'Manager — GEORGE  POLLARD,  Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  CLARKE  and  MORICE. 

The  following  Report  was  presented  : — 

With  much  satisfaction  the  Directors  again  meet  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank,  to 
place  before  them  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the 
Half-year  ending  the  31st  December,  1856. 

The  Proprietors  will  perceive  that,  including  the  sum  of  £25,0S6  18s.  Cd.  brought 
forward  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  there  is  a  net  balance  of  £84,217  Is.  9d.,  which  the 
Directors  have  appropriated  as  follows,  viz. : 

£  s.  d. 

37.500  0  0  to  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of  £8  5s.  per  cent.,  for  the  half-year 

(being  at  the  rate  of  121  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  £600,000,  the 
paid-up  Capital. 

46.500  0  0  to  the  payment  of  an  additional  Bonus  of  15s.  6d.  per  Share,  and 
217  4  9  to  the  credit  of  the  Guarantee  Fund. 


84,217  4  9 


The  following  ; 


With  this  addition,  the  Guarantee  Fund  amounts  to 
£165,932  13s.  lOd. 

entlemen  retire  from  the  direction  by  rotation,  viz. : — 


Henry  Grace,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  Tilson,  Esq. 


William  Miller  Christy,  Esq. 

Francis  Bennett  Goldney,  Esq. 

William  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 
all  of  whom  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  free  from  income  tax,  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
the  23rd  inst.  ,  „  ,  _.  . , 

The  preceding  Report  having  been  read  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Secretary,  a  Dividend 
for  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  of  December  last,  after  the  rate  of  £12  10s.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  a  further  division  of  15s.  6d.  per  Share  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
year  ending  as  above,  were  declared  by  the  Chairman. 

Resolved  unanimously,— That  the  Report  now  read  be  received,  and  that  it  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Shareholders. 

The  following  Directors  having  retired  by  rotation,  were  unanimously  re-elected, 


Henry  Grace,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  Tilson,  Esq. 


viz. : — 

William  Miller  Christy,  Esq. 

Francis  Bennett  Goldney,  Esq. 

William  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Resolved  unanimously,— That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting,  with  the  expression  of  its 
confidence,  be  given  to  the  Directors  for  their  very  able  and  excellent  management. 

Resolved  unanimously,— That  its  thanks  be  also  most  cordially  tendered  to  George 
PoUard,  Esq.,  the  Manager. 

(Signed)  P.  W.  FLOWER,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

JNO.  WARDROPE,  Secretary. 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  31,  1856. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

Dr. 

To  capital  paid-up,  viz.,  60,000  shares  at  £10  each . .  £600,000  0  0 

To  amount  duo  by  the  Bank .  7,224,527  13  6 

To  amount  of  “The  Guarantee  Fund,”  June  30, 

1856  . £163,266  9  2 

To  6  months’  interest  on  ditto,  at  £3  per  cent,  per 

annum  .  2,448  19  11 

To  undivided  profit  for  the  last  half-year .  25,086  * ®  n  ? 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account . 

Ce. 

By  Exchequer-bills  and  India  Bonds . 

By  cash,  loans,  bills  discounted,  and  other  securities .  7,065,068  1  11 

By  building,  furniture,  &c.,  in  Princes-street  .  .  .  £36,950  0  0 

By  ditto  ditto  ditto  in  Pall-mall .  8,125  0 

£8,128,754  6  11 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK 

BANK,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1856. 

Dr. 

To  current  expenses,  proportion  of  building  expenses,  Directors  remu¬ 
neration,  bad  debts,  income-tax,  &c . 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  new  account,  being  rebate  of 

interest  on  bills  discounted  not  yet  due . 

To  amount  transferred  to  the  credit  of  “  The  Guarantee  Fund”  .  . 

To  dividend  account  for  the  payment  of  half-a-year's  dividend,  at  the 
rate  of  12i  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  £600,000,  amount  of 

paid-up  capital  upon  60,000  shares . 

To  ditto  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  15s.  6d.  per  share .  46,500  0  0 

£138,511  4  5 


0 

0 

.  7,224,527  13 

5 

2 

11 

—  165,715 

9 

1 

18 

6 

.  113,424 

5 

11 

£8,128,754 

6 

11 

.£1,018,611 

5 

0 

.  7,065,068 

1 

11 

0 

0 

—  45,075 

0 

0 

£26,473  16  6 


27,820 
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37,500  0  0 


Cr. 

By  balance  brought  down . .  •  • 

By  undivided  profit  brought  forward  from  the  last  half-year  . 


£113,424  5  11 
25,086  18  6 

£138,511  4  5 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

Established  in  1836. 

Head  Office — Princes-street,  Mansion  House. 

Western  Branch — 69,  Pall-mall. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital,  £600,000. 

Guarantee  Fund,  £166,000 

Accounts  of  parties  are  keep  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  London  Bankers. 

Parties  keeping  banking  accounts  with  the  Bank  can  at  all  times  transfer  to  a 
deposit  account  such  portion  of  their  balance  as  they  may  not  immediately  require, 
upon  which  interest  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day  will  be  allowed. 

Deposits  are  also  received  from  parties  not  customers,  cither  at  call  or  for  fixed 
periods,  on  interest  at  the  market  rates. 

The  agency  of  joint  stock  and  other  country  and  foreign  banks,  undertaken  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Investments  in,  and  sales  of,  all  descriptions  of  British  and  foreign  securities,  bullion, 
specie,  &e.,  effected. 

Dividends  on  English  and  foreign  funds,  on  railway  and  other  shares,  debentures, 
and  coupons,  received  without  charge  to  customers.  Evenr  other  description  of 
banking  business  and  money  agency  transacted,  and  letters  of  credit  granted  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  the  world. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  on  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1856,  UPWARDS  of  SEVEN 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

INCOME  of  the  SOCIETY,  UPWARDS  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
PER  ANNUM. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

G1  EOLOGY. — King’s  College,  London. — Professor  Tennant, 
J  F.G.S.,  will  give  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY.  To  commence 
on  FRIDAY  MORNING,  January  23rd,  at  Nine  o’clock,  and  to  be  continued  on  each 
succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  the  same  Hour. 

_ R.  W,  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

A  llCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION,  Suffolk- street,  Pall  Mall 

2  \_  East. — The  Committee  exceedingly  regret  to  announce  that  a  serious  attack  of 
illness  will  prevent  the  Rev.  Charles  Doutell  delivering  his  Lecture  on  Tuesday 
Evening  next;  but  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  has  kindly  consented  to  lecture  instead, 
and  upon  the  same  subject — “The  Application  of  Gothic  Architecture  to  Civil  and 
Domestic  Purposes.”  Admission,  Is. ;  Season  Tickets,  2s.  6d.,  admitting  to  all  the 
Lectures,  and  at  all  times.  Open  from  Nine  till  dusk,  and  on  Lecture  Evenings  at 
Seven.  JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.  > g 

JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.li.A.Sj  "on* 


R.  KAHN’S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY 

| _ STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 

only),  containing  1000  models,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  Human  Frame,  in  Health 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  cte.  Lectures  delivered  at  12,  2,  4,  and 
x  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  at  a  i  past  8  p.m. 
Admission,  Is. — Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  Gratis. 


RNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

_  and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 


0 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. — Prepare  for  the  winter 

cough  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  above  renowned  Lozenges,  which  for  fifty 
years  have  proved  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  incipient  Con¬ 
sumption-Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  lid.;  and  tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  Od.  each,  by 
Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  79,  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  and  retail  by  all 
Druggists.  _ _ _ . _ — 


HYDE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  WINCHESTER.  Principals— 
Dr.  BEI1R  and  the  Rev.  EDWARD  FIRMSTONE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford),  assisted  by  Graduates  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  Foreign  Masters  (all  of  whom  arc  resident). 

This  School  is  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Public  Schools,  Naval, 
Military,  and  East  India  Colleges,  the  newly-organised  Competitive  Examinations  for 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Artillery,  or  any  of  the  various  Professions. 

For  particulars,  apply  at  Hyde  House  School,  Winchester . 

TERMS. 

If  under  12  years  of  age  .  .  .  50  guineas  per  annum. 

Above  that  age . 60  guineas  per  annum. 

No  extras  whatever,  except  books  and  medical  attendance. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Third  Edition,  Revised,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

T  ECTURES  TO  LADIES  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

8  1  ‘  Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ _ 


MR.  MAURICE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses. 

Frederick:  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 


By 


Second  Edition,  just  ready, 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  F.  PERTHES,  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  price  21s., 

at  all  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co.;  London:  Hamilton  and  Co. _ 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  One  Sliilling, 

THE  GATES  OF  THE  EAST.  Ten  Chapters  on  the  ISTHMUS 

OF  SUEZ  CANAL.  By  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. _ 


This  day,  Two  Vols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

rpHE  MYRTLE  AND  THE  HEATHER.  A  Tale.  By  A.  M. 

I  Goodrich.  „  ,  _ 

By  the  same  Author,  Two  Vols.,  9s. 

GWEN;  OR,  THE  COUSINS. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

riUYMERTON  CHURCH  TOWER.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 
JL  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Book  I— The  Betrothal. 

8vo,  6s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Book  II—  The  Espousals. 

8vo,  6s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DIVORCE  BILL  OF  1856,  with  Propo¬ 
sitions  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Laws  affecting  Married  Persons.  Inscribed, 
by  permission,  to  Lord  Lyndliurst. 

London:  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

This  day,  4s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Rev. 

II.  Mdsgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
<*  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics.” 

This  work,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  highly  approved  by  the  authorities  at  Harrow, 
Eton,  Winchester,  Charter  House,  Rugby,  King  Edward’s  School  at  Birmingham,  &c. 
&c.,  consists  of  a  Preface,  and  of  Three  Parts. 

Preface. — On  the  Characteristic  Differences  of  English  and  Latin  Composition ; 
Table  of  Comparative  Idioms;  the  Rhythm  ot  Latin  Prose;  the  Oratorical,  Histoncal, 
Epistolary,  and  Didactic  Styles;  the  Style  of  Tacitus;  Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

Part  I. — Passages  translated  from  Latin  Classics  of  the  Golden  Age,  for  re-trans¬ 
lation. 

Part  II  —A  collection  of  Passages  from  Classical  English  Authors,  followed  in  each 
case  by  a' version  of  the  passage  adapted  to  a  literal  translation  into  Latin;  the 
object  being  to  illustrate  practically  the  difference  of  idiom  in  the  two  languages. 
Most  of  these  translations  have  been  contributed  to  the  author  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  in  the  two  Universities,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  Key 
appended  to  their  several  contributions. 

Part  III. _ A  scries  of  Subjects — Historical,  Philosophical,  Critical,  and  Dcserip- 

tivc _ for  Original  Composition,  in  the  shape  of  Essays,  Letters,  Speeches,  and  Dia¬ 

logues  ;  with  a  copious  list  of  Authorities,  Classical  and  Modern. 

London;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Jan.  17,  1857.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCI.,  will  be  published 

NEXT  W’EEK.  CONTENTS: 

I.  Northamptonshire.  VI.  Rats. 


II.  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 
Poetry. 

III.  The  Salmon. 

IV.  Ferns  and  their  Portraits. 

V.  Lord  Raglan. 

John  Murray,  Alhemarle-street. 


VII.’  Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

; VIIT.  Our  Political  Prospect— Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIII.,  was  published 


I.  Philip  II.  and  his  Times. 

II.  Human  Longevity. 

III.  Convocation. 

IV.  Fergusson’s  Architecture. 

V.  Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 
VI.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Husband 
and  Wife. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 


VII.  Scottish  Lawyers  and  English 
Critics. 

VIII.  French  Society  under  the  Directory. 

IX.  Parliamentary  Committees  audBail- 
way  Legislation. 

X.  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

DHOTOGRArHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

J_  By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  JANUARY  Number  contains E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No  2,  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No  3  „  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq,  M.P.,  F.R.S,  &e. 

No'  4,  „  J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq,  M.P,  F.R.S,  &c. 

No  5,  „  Sir  B.  C.  BROD1E,  Bart,  D.C.L,  V.P.R.S,  &c. 

No.  6,  „  E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq,  R.A. 

No  7  „  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq,  Q.C,  M.P. 

No.  8,  „  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street ; 

and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. _ 
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In  8vo,  with  Map  and  8  coloured  Ulustrations,  price  12s.  6d. 

ERMUDA  A  COLONY,  A  FORTRESS,  AND  A  PRISON; 

or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Somers  Islands.  By  a  Field  Officek. 

London:  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  Longmans,  and  Rqbebts. _ 


THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  engraved  on  Wood,  in  Post  8vo, 
price  7s.  6d. 

n TRADITIONS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ZEA- 

LANDERS;  with  Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Customs.  By  E.  Short- 
land,  M.A,  Cantab,  Author  of  “The  Southern  Districts  of  New  Zealand.”  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

HORT'S  PANTHEON  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  18mo,  with  17  Plates,  price  4s.  6d.  bound, 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Mythology 
of  the  Ancients.  By  W.  J.  Hokt.  New  Edition,  with  the  Oriental  and  Northern 
Mythology. 

“  Superior  to  all  other  juvenile  mythologies  in  form  and  tendency,  and  decidedly  in 
the  pleasure  it  gives  a  child.” — Quarterly  Review. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  in  18mo,  price  4s.  bound, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHRONOLOGY  AND 

ANCIENT  HISTORY.  With  Questions  and  Answers. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

On  Friday  next  will  be  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Portrait  and 
numerous  Illustrations, 

LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI;  with  Trans¬ 
lations  of  many  of  liis  Poems  and  Letters;  also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael, 
and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq,  D.C.L,  F.R.S,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Society. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robekts. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  in  folio, 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  PICTORIAL, 

OF  THE  GENIUS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI.  With  Explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Plates,  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq,  R.A,  &c,  and  J.  S.  Harfobd,  Esq, 

D.C.L,  F.R.S. 

*  London:  Longman  and  Co.;  and  P,  and  D.  Colnaghi. _ 

ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D,  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

*,*  New  Editions,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 

A  RITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso, 

J\_  D.D,  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 
4s.  6d. — KEY,  by  S.  Maynard,  price  6s. 

Also,  by  Bishop  Colenso: — 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Answers,  2s.  3d.  j  or  in  5  Parts,  separately,  as  follows : — 

1.  Text-Book,  6d. 


18mo,  Is.  9d. ;  or  with 


2.  Examples,  Part  I.  Simple  Arith¬ 

metic.  4d. 

3.  Examples,  Part  II.  Compound  Arith¬ 

metic,  4d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 
EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA. 


4.  Examples,  Part  HI.  Fractions,  Deci¬ 
mals,  &c.,  4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solu¬ 

tions  of  the  more  difficult  Ques¬ 
tions,  Is. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

12mo.  Part  I,  4s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 

12mo.  Part  II,  6s. ;  KEY,  5s. 

18mo.  Is.  6d. ;  KEY,  2s.  6d. 

12mo.  2s.  6d. 


EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d. ;  with  KEY,  6s.  6d. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  6d. ;  without  KEY,  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I,  3s.  6d;  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  II,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  6s. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

rpHOM’S  IRISH  ALMANAC  AND  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

X  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  for  1857,  is  now  published,  price  7s.  6d,  or 
bound  with  the  Dublin  Post  Office  Directory,  13s.  6d.  All  the  materials  of  which  this 
publication  is  composed  are  collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources  expressly  for 
this  work,  which  contains,  together  with  other  information,  a  State  and  Civil  Service 
Directory  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  ;  Navy,  Army,  and  Militia 
Directory,  with  an  Alphabetical  List  (now  for  the  first  time  published)  of  Officers  in 
the  Army,  including  those  on  Half-pay,  and  General  and  Field  Officers  retired  from  the 
Army,  but  retaining  their  rank. — Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  Directory. — 
The  Statistics  of  Ireland  :  Population,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  Fisheries,  Education,  Crime,  Valuation  of  Property,  Banks,  Poor  Law 
Unions,  Emigration,  Railways,  &c. — Ecclesiastical  Directory  ;  List  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Bodies,  &c., 
revised  by  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Authorities. — Law,  Banking,  and  Postal 
Directories. — County  and  Borough  Directory :  Lists  of  Lieutenants,  Deputy-Lieutenants, 
Magistrates,  and  Official  Authorities,  and  a  General  Index  to  the  Lieutenancy  and 
Magistracy  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

Alex.  Thom  and  Sons,  87,  Abbey-street,  Dublin;  Longman  and  Co.,  London ; 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  SMITH. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Based  on  the  Works  of  Forcellini  and  Freund.  Third  Thousand.  8vo,  21s. 
“Incomparably  the  best  Latin-English  Dictionary  in  our  language.”—  Quarterly 
Review. 

ii. 

Dr.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  Seventh  Thousand.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d 

“  The  best  School  Dictionary  extant.” — Press. 

hi. 

R.  WM.  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE 

HIGHER  FORMS  IN  SCHOOLS.  Sixth  Thousand.  8vo,  15s. 


nR 

U  Ni 


R.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Ninth  Thousand.  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


D 

D 


R.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTI¬ 

QUITIES.  Twelfth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VI. 

R.  WM.  SMITH’S  STUDENT’S  GIBBON :  An  Epitome  of 

the  “Decline  and  Fall.”  With  Woodcuts  and  Tables.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE;  with 

the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  Twelfth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Crown 


8vo,  7s.  6d. 


%*  QUESTIONS.  12mo,  2s. 


0 


Also  now  ready, 

DR.  LIDDELL’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY-  OF  ROME,  with  the 

History  of  Literature  and  Art.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  (Uniform  with 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  “School  History  ofGrccce”). 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MR.  RUSKIN  ON  TURNER. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

NOTES  on  the  TURNER  GALLERY— 18o6.  By  John  Ruskin, 

M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters,”  “Stones  of  Venice,”  “Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,”  &e. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

In  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  36s.,  cloth, 

THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM,  G.C.B.,  late  Envoy  to  Persia,  and  Governor  of  Bombay; 
from  unpublished  Letters  and  Journals.  By  J o n  n  William  Kaye,  Author  of  the 
“Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,”  “The  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,”  &c. 

London  :  Smith,  Eldek,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

TAULER’S  LIFE  AND  SERMONS. 

Just  published,  in  small  4to,  on  tinted  paper,  printed  and  bound  in  antique  style, 
with  red  edges,  price  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN 

TAULER,  with  Twenty-five  of  his  Sermons.  (Temp.  1310.)  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  additional  Notices  of  Tauler’s  Life  and  Times,  by  Susanna  Wink- 
worth,  Translator  of  “  Theologia  Gerraanica;  ”  and  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

THE  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

Just  published,  and  to  be  had  at  all  Libraries, 

LIVER  CROMWELL:  a  Story  of  the  Civil  AVars.  By  Charles 

Edward  Stewart.  Two  Vols. 

London;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

POETRY  BOOK  FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d.;  gilt,  2s.;  post  free, 

HEART  MUSIC:  for  the  Hearth  Ring— the  Street  Walk— 

the  Country  Stroll— the  Work  Hours— the  Rest  Day — the  Trouble  Time. 
Selected  by  J.  E.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Working  Men's  Association. 
London  :  Partridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NOTICE. 

Immediately,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  500  pp.,  price  5s.,  neatly  bound, 

MR.  CHARLES  READE’S  Matter-of-fact  Romance,  IT  IS 

NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

“  Thousands  will  read  this  work.” — Athenceum. 

“Written  with  amazing  spirit.” — Press. 

“  One  of  the  very  few  first-rate  works  of  fiction  we  have  met  with  in  our  life.” — Critic. 
“  In  every  way  an  uncommon  book.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  One  of  the  most  striking  and  effective  works  given  to  the  public  for  many  years.” 

Observer. 

London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Five  Portraits,  &c.,  price  10s.  6d.,  Vol.  I.  (to  be  completed  in 
Eight  Volumes)  of  a  New  Edition  of 

'TUIE  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  HORACE  AVALPOLE, 

L  EARL  OF  OIIFORD.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.,  and  now  first 
Chronologically  Arranged. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

• 

HERE  is  one  sign  of  the  times  about  which  mistake  is 
impossible,  and  that  is  the  rapid,  steady,  and  victorious 
growth  of  intolerance  in  Great  Britain.  The  decline  of 
English  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  quite  prodigious.  At  the  time  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  founded  the  Irish  Secular  Colleges,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  shameful  scandal  of  the  annual  vote  for  Maynooth, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  one  definite  stage  of  spiritual 
freedom  had  at  length  been  reached.  But  the  astonishing 
delusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  concerning  the  grounds  of 
the  favour  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  the 
fatal  blunder  of  Lord  John  Russell — destined  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  to  discredit  the  work  of 
his  great  predecessor  in  the  Premiership — reversed  the 
movement  of  the  engine ;  and  ever  since  the  Papal 
Aggression  and  the  Durham  Letter,  we  have  been  run¬ 
ning  at  express  speed  back  again  towards  the  middle  ages. 
Doubtless,  before  this  wretched  epoch,  there  had  been  much 
hollow  cant  concerning  toleration ;  but  cant  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  significant  symptom,  and  we  have  now  openly 
exchanged  the  cant  of  toleration  for  the  cant  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  quite  deserted  the 
position  which  they  took  up,  even  in  the  worst  period  of 
O’Connell’s  domination.  They  no  longer  call  for  a  fair 
stage  and  no  favour.  They  have  learned  to  speak  another 
and  a  foreign  tongue — the  language  of  the  cruel  Continental 
alliance  between  priestcraft  and  despotism.  They  publish 
apologies  for  the  Neapolitan  tyrant.  They  glorify  the  faith¬ 
less  indecision  of  Pius  IX.  They  anathematize  secular 
teaching.  They  hint,  almost  openly,  a  disdain  of  scientific 
discovery,  and  insinuate  that  Papal  infallibility  was  not  even 
at  fault  in  the  matter  of  Galileo.  English  popular  Protes¬ 
tantism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ceased  to  uplift  its  glorious 
protest  against  spiritual  tyranny.  It  has  borrowed  the  whole 
artillery  of  the  Church  it  hates.  It  publicly  persecutes  and 
ostentatiously  proscribes.  It  maintains  the  despotism  of 
the  letter,  and  clamorously  calls  for  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
And  while  filching  the  sword  from  the  side,  it  has  stolen  the 
everyday  clothes  from  the  wardrobe  of  its  antagonist.  With 
a  zeal  for  persecution  which  would  have  honoured  a  Grand 
Inquisitor — with  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  and  a  paltry 
curiosity  about  the  future,  which  are  not  exceeded  in  a 
Calabrian  peasant — with  a  flimsiness  of  learning  which  would 
disgrace  the  laureate  of  a  modern  Jesuit  seminary,  Dr. 
Cumming  is  publicly  recognised  as  the  Chillingworth  of 
the  hour.  Tel  roi,  tel  peuple. 

Among  the  minor  indications  of  this  depravation  of  public 
feeling,  is  the  great  space  which  matters  interesting  exclu¬ 
sively  to  violent  religious  partisans  have  come  to  occupy  in 
the  newspapers.  Three  weeks  since,  they  were  filled  by  that 
miserable  story  of  the  gaol-chaplain  who  stormed  the  con¬ 
demned  cell  with  the  view  of  attempting,  in  dumb  show, 
what  was  called  with  grim  humour  the  conversion  of  a  poor 
wretch  whose  religion  through  life,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
wholly  Roman  Catholic.  And  now,  as  if  no  instance  of 
bigotry  were  to  be  without  its  pendant,  we  have  the  great 
Race  case,  in  which  a  Roman-Catholic  mother  has  been 
egged  on  by  the  priests  to  deprive  her  child  of  food,  clothes, 
and  education,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  its  Protestant  father.  These,  indeed,  were  matters 
which  the  newspapers  could  not  help  noticing,  and  which 
were  therefore  less  significant  than  the  letters  of  correspon¬ 
dents  which  they  admit  or  reject  at  pleasure.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  postal  delivery  at  our  own  office,  multiplied 
the  requisite  number  of  times  for  the  leading  journal,  the 
Times  must  receive  seven  or  eight  hundred  letters  a-day,  on 
every  conceivable  subject  on  which  Englishmen  can  joke, 
prose,  or  complain.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  a  vigilant 


editor  to  pick  out  such  of  these  effusions  as  may  be 
supposed  likely  to  interest  the  public  ;  and  most  curious 
are  the  results  of  his  selection.  First,  we  had  Mi’.  George 
Bowyer  grumbling  that  somebody  had  said  that  Roman 
Catholics  spoke  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess.  Then 
came  Mr.  Cox,  bidding  Mr.  Bowyer  reflect  on  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  lastly, 
there  was  somebody  else,  snubbing  both  Bowyer  and  Cox 
for  their  theological  ignorance.  We  don’t  enter  into  the 
controversy.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  delicate  question  how 
far  the  new  dogma  has  removed  the  impalpable  barrier 
between  hyper-canonization  and  deification — we  merely  call 
attention  to  the  prominence  given  to  these  letters.  Well, 
they  ended  at  last;  and  then  came  a  pause!  We  had 
actually  been  nearly  a  fortnight  without  an  epistle  from 
Dr.  Gumming,  and  of  course  it  was  time  for  him  to  write. 
The  Doctor  Evangelicus  complains  of  the  corruption  of 
popular  school-books.  Ince’s  Outlines  of  History  had,  it 
seems,  once  contained  a  statement  that  the  prevailing  features 
of  Queen  Mary’s  character  were  “bigotry,  tyranny,  and 
revenge;”  but  in  later  editions  these  words  were  struck  out. 
Here,  again,  we  don’t  meddle  with  the  dispute.  The  delin¬ 
quent  editor  was  perhaps  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  most 
probably  was  merely  the  scribe  of  a  bookselling  specu¬ 
lator,  who,  finding  that  the  Outlines  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation,  thought,  in  his  infinite  shortsightedness,  to  extend 
their  sale  by  making  them  purchaseable  by  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  We  don’t  object,  moreover,  to  hard  names,  in  their 
proper  place ;  and  we  fully  agree  that,  next  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  most  desperate  enter¬ 
prise  undertaken  by  the  Roman  Catholics  has  been  that  of 
sponging  “  Bloody  Mary.”  But  now  that  “  bigotry,  tyranny, 
and  revenge  ”  have  once  been  erased  from  an  elementary 
school-book,  think  of  the  man  who  clamours  for  their  resto¬ 
ration  !  Think  of  a  clergyman  who  calls  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness,  because  children  of  tender  years  are  not  taught 
to  apply  bad  names  to  a  woman  who  died  just  three 
hundred  years  ago !  And  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  quite  enough  left  of  this 
new  milk  for  babes  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  bigots. 
The  school-books  published  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
bubble  over  with  polemical  violence ;  and  we  would  call 
attention  in  particular  to  a  popular  and  rather  well-written 
volume  of  geography,  called  Near  Home,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  adherents  are  never  once 
named  without  a  burst  of  furious  execration  that  is  positively 
frightful.  Let  the  Doctor  therefore  take  consolation.  The 
world  is  still  worth  living  in — to  him,  because  infants  are 
still  abundantly  dosed  with  Cumming’s  Carminative  and 
M'Ghee’s  Elixir — to  us,  because  he  has  fallen  from  the 
fifth  page  to  the  sixth,  and  from  large  print  to  small  pica. 

We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  this  effervescence  of 
religious  intolerance  was  merely  a  transient  evil ;  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sen¬ 
sible  depression  of  the  intellectual  level  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
decline  of  thought  and  knowledge  among  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  teaching  in  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  seminaries 
has  retreated  far  behind  the  evangelical  theology  of  FenLlon, 
and  the  comprehensive,  though  imperfect,  philosophy  of 
Bossuet,  into  the  systems  and  creeds  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Opinions  to  which  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  were 
wedded  because  they  had  so  often  called  forth  the  argumen¬ 
tative  dexterity  of  the  schools,  are  now  professed  out  of 
sheer  cowardice  or  antipathy  to  demonstrated  truth.  Once 
again,  in  the  books  and  lectures  of  grave  men,  dew  falls,  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth,  fossils  are  the  relics  of  the  Deluge, 
and  the  inductive  process  is  a  delusion.  Nor  is  the  retro¬ 
gression  of  English  intellect  a  whit  less  remarkable  on  the 
other  side.  While  every  great  book  published  dui’ing  the  last 
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ten  years  has  been  expressly  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  organs,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  read  “  seventy- 
third  thousand” — and  we  believe  the  number  has  since  been 
nearly  doubled — on  the  title-page  of  a  gaudy  little  volume, 
which  narrates,  in  feminine  slipslop,  the  life  of  a  very  pious, 
very  brave,  and  very  moderately  gifted  young  officer.  But 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all  symptoms  is  the  revival  of  interest 
in  what  is  called  “unfulfilled  prophecy.”  There  is,  it  seems, 
a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy,  and  a  Prophetic  Society ;  and 
every  year  considerable  additions  are  made,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  that  unhappy  Apocalyptic  literature  which 
has  uniformly  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  whenever  the 
human  mind  has  been  overtaken  by  imbecility  or  terror. 
We  should,  however,  be  doing  monstrous  injustice  to  the 
older  writers  on  these  subjects,  if  we  assimilated  them  to 
the  new  expositors  of  Prophecy.  They  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which,  if  neither  very  Christian 
nor  very  exalted,  were  still  respectable.  In  times  of  strange 
portents,  at  periods  of  fierce  persecution,  men  turned 
wistfully  to  pictures  of  mysterious  impending  evil,  or,  sick 
of  suffering,  joined  in  the  usquequando,  Deus  !  of  the  saints 
under  the  throne.  But  works  of  prophecy  are  now  written 
and  read  out  of  simple  curiosity.  They  are  the  productions 
of  persons  who  look  upon  history  as  an  unpublished  alma¬ 
nac.  They  are  devoured  by  readers  who  relish  them  as 
they  would  Zadkiel  and  Old  Moore.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  next  generation,  educated  as  it  will  be  by 
women  whose  minds  pasture  on  this  rubbish,  and  by  men 
who,  at  best,  are  afraid  to  say  that  they  don’t  agree  with  the 
women.  We  ourselves  are  living  on  the  political  liberality 
of  our  fathers  and  the  religious  tolerance  of  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers.  What  is  to  be  the  mental  state  of  our  children, 
elaborately  taught  to  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  history 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  Three  Frogs,  and  that  the  grand  pro¬ 
blem  of  British  politics  is  the  endowment  of  Maynooth? 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

SOME  weeks  ago,  when,  after  a  protracted  and  rather 
noisy  resistance,  Lord  Palmerston  at  last  consented  to 
the  re-assembling  of  the  Conference  at  Paris  to  decide  on 
certain  doubts  alleged  to  have  arisen  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  March,  we  undertook  to  review,  by  the  light 
of  our  more  recent  experience,  the  principal  transactions 
with  foreign  countries  in  which  our  Government  has  been 
involved  during  the  last  two  years.  We  have  accordingly 
given,  from  time  to  time,  a  simple  narration  of  the  occurrences 
which  marked  each  of  the  diplomatic  controversies  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged  within  that  period.  We  first 
traced  through  their  tortuous  mazes  the  negotiations  of 
Vienna — negotiations  often  called  abortive,  but  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  had,  unfortunately,  important  strategic  results. 
On  that  occasion  Loi’d  Palmerston  committed  two  grave 
errors.  Pie  was  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms 
which  would  have  been  utterly  ineffective  for  our  purpose, 
and  proportionately  discreditable  to  our  name ;  but  he 
was  saved  from  this  disaster  by  the  folly  of  the  Russians, 
who  rejected  his  offer,  and  by  the  loudly  expressed  indignation 
of  the  English  people,  who  refused  to  endorse  it.  Alarmed 
at  the  display  of  public  feeling,  he  for  a  time  alienated  our 
allies  by  his  refusal  to  concur  in  proposing  terms  far  more 
stringent,  which,  though  they  would  have  been  refused  by 
the  Czar,  would  have  secured  us  the  co-operation  of  Austria. 
To  this  ill-timed  pertinacity  Russia  was  indebted  for  the 
liberation  of  her  Polish  army,  and  for  the  reinforcement  of 
her  garrisons  in  the  Crimea  with  battalions  such  as  she  had 
never  numbered  there  before ;  and  the  campaign  before 
Sebastopol  was  protracted  till  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  divergence  in  the  plans  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  French 
Government  had  forced  Lord  Palmerston  to  fritter  away  at 
Kinburne  on  a  martello  tower  at  the  end  of  a  spit  of  sand, 
immense  forces  and  irrecoverable  time  which,  if  well  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  might  have  saved  Kars  and 
shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  Russian  power  beyond  the 
Caucasus.  We  have  fully  admitted  the  pressure  put  on 
the  Government  by  the  national  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  by  a  vehemently  expressed  popular  will  which  sought 
only  an  Executive  ready  to  obey  its  behests.  No  doubt  the 
popularity  of  the  Ministry  was  at  stake,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  was  saved  ;  but  it  was  saved  at  a  fearful  cost 
of  men  and  money,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country. 

We  have  further  narrated  the  history  of  two  other  trans¬ 
actions  of  an  entirely  different  character,  in  which  the 


Premier  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  policy,  alike 
unimpelled  and  unrestrained  by  any  expression  of  popular 
feeling.  He  had  the  whole  quarrel  with  America  to  himself. 
Till  it  had  come  to  ahead — till  the  next  step  would,  in  logical 
sequence,  have  involved  the  risk  of  war — not  a  voice  was  heard. 
Even  Parliament — not  always  scrupulous  as  to  premature 
interference  in  foreign  affairs — hushed  itself  into  something 
like  an  abnegation  of  its  functions,  partly  through  fear  of 
doing  mischief,  partly  through  confidence  in  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  often-tested  agility  in  getting  out  of  scrapes.  Possibly 
the  public — still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
dispute,  and  not  disposed  to  a  very  exalted  estimate  of  the 
motives  which  influence  American  statesmanship — shared  his 
opinion  that  the  magnitude  of  our  fleet  would  cow  the 
United  States  Cabinet  into  submission.  We  hoped  to 
bully  a  boy  whom  we  thought  likely  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  whom  we  knew  to  be  not  so  big  as  ourselves;  but,  to  do 
the  English  people  justice,  the  moment  they  understood  the 
rights  of  the  quarrel,  they  forced  the  Government  to  back 
out,  while  the  country  had  to  submit  to  an  indignity  which 
it  would  never  have  endured  under  any  other  circumstances. 
In  the  Neapolitan  business,  we  have  seen  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion  to  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  menace  in  dealing  with  a 
Power  assumed  to  be  weak  or  unprepared,  and  the  same 
want  of  foresight  as  to  the  results  on  our  menaces  being 
disregarded.  Not  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel  in  any 
other  respect.  There  was  no  fear  of  Naples  making  war  on 
us,  or  actively  resenting  in  any  way  our  interference  in 
her  affairs.  As  for  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  our  own  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  if  Naples  is  to  be  freed,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
Neapolitans.  We  can  quite  understand  the  policy  of  using 
menace — and,  if  necessary,  something  more — to  prevent  any 
other  Power  from  interfering  to  put  down  a  successful  popular 
rising  in  southern  Italy;  but  we  have  no  expectation  of 
seeing  Lord  Palmerston  take  any  such  course.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  is  not  likely  actually  to  embroil  us  with  any 
powerful  Government  in  such  a  cause. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  again  to  the  angry 
and  threatening  language  lately  held  to  Brazil  on  a  subject  of 
domestic  administration  in  which  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
ground  for  doubting  her  good  faith.  Such  language  must 
be  irritating  to  any  independent  people,  and  can  only  tend  to 
arouse  their  opposition  to  our  policy;  but  the  Times, 
usually  so  faithful  to  the  Foreign  Office,  has  relieved  us  of 
the  duty  of  adverting  more  particularly  to  this  topic,  by  a 
masterly,  though  not  over  friendly,  criticism  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  question.  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  pass 
a  premature  judgment  on  our  Chinese  “difficulty.”  We 
only  hope  it  will  not  turn  out  that,  relying  on  support 
from  a  Government  which  thinks  less  of  the  origin  of  a 
quarrel  than  of  the  vigour  with  which  it  is  prosecuted — 
especially  when  our  opponent  is  not  very  formidable — 
our  officials  at  Canton  have  seized  upon  a  dispute  in 
which  we  were  in  the  wrong,  as  a  pretext  for  fastening 
a  quarrel  on  the  Chinese,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  which  we  are  in  the  right.  On  the  Persian 
war,  likewise,  we  must  wait  for  further  information  before 
we  can  judge  whether  a  costly  and  embarrassing  conflict 
has  been  in  any  way  precipitated  by  errors  which  a  prudent 
and  conciliatory  diplomacy  would  have  avoided.  At  all 
events,  if  it  be  true  that  Persia  is  ready  to  comply  with  all 
our  demands  as  to  Herat,  but  that  we  insist  on  the 
triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Murray  and  on  redress  for 
Mrs.  Hasiiem’s  grievances,  the  responsibility  of  further 
hostilities  will  rest  on  ourselves.  A  war  for  the 
security  of  our  Indian  frontier  would  be  a  duty 
and  a  necessity  ;  but  a  war  for  Mrs.  Hashem 
would  be  a  crime  and  an  absurdity.  Nor,  again, 
do  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  concessions  just  made  to 
Russia— first,  in  consenting  to  the  re-a§sembling  of  the 
Conference,  which  we  had  stoutly  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  no  doubts  for  diplomacy  to  solve — and 
secondly,  in  relinquishing  to  the  Czar,  in  exchange  for  Bolgrad 
and  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  160  square  versts  of  territory, 
to  which  he  could  have  no  right  whatever  if  his  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  was  as  baseless  as  our  Government  had 
asserted.  Both  Russia  and  ourselves  have  incurred  through¬ 
out  Europe  the  charge  of  bad  faith — Russia  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  evade  the  territorial  limitations  of  the 
treaty — England,  for  continuing  her  occupation  of  the  Black 
Sea  after  the  period  when  she  was  bound  to  evacuate  it. 
That  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
article  defining  the  new  boundary  line  is  now  evident,  since 
the  Conference  was  unanimous  in  giving  an  accession  of  terri- 
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torv  to  Russia ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  there  was 
no  allegation  of  doubt,  as  to  the  engagement  of  this  country 
and  Austria  to  evacuate  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Principalities. 
Our  defence,  of  course,  will  be  that  we  refused  to  execute 
our  engagements  till  Russia  had  performed  hers ;  but  Russia 
has  at  least  this  vantage-ground  with  European  public 
opinion — that  she  was  ready  to  submit  her  case  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  while  we  refused  to  accept 
that  arbitration  until  we  were  compelled. 

All  these  matters,  however,  will  soon  be  discussed  with 
far  ampler  information  than  the  public  as  yet  possess ,  and 
we  have  forborne  to  dwell  on  them  at  any  length,  or  to 
pass  any  judgment  upon  them.  But,  on  the  other  trans¬ 
actions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  have  not  shrunk  from 
expressing  our  opinion.  We  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  people  of  England  should  thoroughly 
examine  the  principles  on  which  our  foreign  affairs  have 
been  lately  conducted ;  and  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  has,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  forgotten 
what  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the  country  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  high  time  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
should  be  heard,  and  that  some  curb  should  be^  placed 
on  the  erratic  proceedings  of  our  Ministry.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  not 
the  least  probability  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government 
being  displaced,  or  of  his  ceasing  to  direct  its  councils. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  is  at  this 
moment,  on  his  own  side,  the  only  man  sufficiently  promi¬ 
nent  to  hold  the  first  place.  He  is,  too,  the  last  of  his 
generation  who  still  retains  the  energy  and  the  love  of 
power  which  are  necessary  to  a  Minister.  There  may  be 
some  among  his  contemporaries  who  are  his  superiors  in 
ability  or  wisdom,  but  they  have  not  his  remains  of  youth 
and  vigour.  Their  years  sit  heavily  on  them,  and  distinc¬ 
tion  and  power,  with  their  struggles  and  annoyances,  have 
lost  all  charm  for  them.  He  alone  is  able  and  ready  to 
carry  into  the  arena  of  political  controversy  the  traditions 
and  the  experience  of  a  life  spent  in  office.  How  long  he 
has  been  in  power,  in  one  department  or  another,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  since  he  entered  public  life — 
now  some  half  century  ago — only  two  Prime  Ministers 
have  formed  Administrations  in  which  he  was  not  in¬ 
cluded,  and  only  one  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  ever  attempted 
to  form  a  Government  without  at  least  offering  him  office. 
Moreover,  no  one  has  any  interest  in  displacing  him. 
In  the  broken  state  of  parties,  and  during  the  ostracism 
of  Lord  J  ohn  Russell,  he  holds  together  men  who 
would  probably  refuse  to  act  under  each  other ;  and  in  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  Opposition,  Conservatives  are 
not  sorry  to  cover  their  inability  to  form  an  Administration 
under  the  excuse  of  supporting  a  Prime  Minister  who  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  Whig  in  origin,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  a 
Tory  at  heart.  While  there  is  in  Parliament  a  general  in¬ 
disposition,  from  motives  of  convenience,  to  molest  or  over¬ 
turn  the  Government,  that  indisposition  is  strengthened  by 
the  known  public  feeling  out  of  doors.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity.  It  is  inherent  in  him.  The 
people  tolerate  in  him,  and  from  him,  what  they  would  stand 
in  no  one  else.  He  is,  in  politics,  a  kind  of  chartered 
libertine.  The  causes  of  his  popularity  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Historians  say  that  Charles  II.  was  a  popular  monarch 
because  he  walked  about  in  the  Park  with  his  little  dogs 
round  him,  and  fed  the  ducks  with  the  crumbs  from  his 
breakfast-table.  Little  men  love  to  find  bonds  of  union  with 
great  men  in  similarity  of  tastes  or  habits.  Above  all, 
they  like  to  have  their  prejudices  and  their  passions  shared  ; 
and  ;Lord  Palmerston  knows  how  to  make  himself,  when 
occasion  requires,  the  organ  and  representative  of  both. 
Not  that  he  personally  shares  them,  but  he  has  the  knack  of 
seizing  on  a  popular  idea,  and  presenting  it  to  the  public 
as  a  discovery  of  his  own  which  he  strongly  advises  them 
to  adopt;  and  thus,  by  his  ars  celare  artem,  while  flattering 
their  passions,  he  appears  to  be  a  disinterested  counsellor. 
Above  all,  the  off-hand,  lively,  good-humoured,  devil-may- 
care  manner  of  the  man,  like  all  strongly-marked  character¬ 
istics,  has  its  charm — and  a  very  genial  charm,  too.  Such 
qualities  have  great  value  in  a  free  State.  So  long  as  grave 
interests  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  applause,  the  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  of  a  Minister  adds  much  to  his  influence, 
and  helps  to  make  the  conduct  and  measures  of  a  Government 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  and  in  this  age  of  cavil  and  criticism, 
anything  which  wheedles  national  feeling  into  acquiescence 
in  the  acts  of  the  State  is  in  itself  a  merit.  It  greases 
the  wheels  of  the  machine,  and  makes  it  run  the  faster  anc. 


the  smoother.  The  veiy  material  question  remains,  however, 
is  it  being  driven  in  the  right  direction?  For,  ii  not,  then 
we  are  only  going  the  more  rapidly  to  perdition. 

It  cannot,  we  fear,  be  denied  that  there  is  throughout  Europe 
— and  not  throughout  Europe  only — a  growing  aversion  to 
the  English  name  and  character.  That  autocratic  Governments 
should  hate  and  fear  our  propagandist  spirit  is  neither  unnatural 
nor  altogether  displeasing  to  our  self-love ;  but  our  ambition — 
evinced,  it  is  thought,  by  our  constant  augmentation  of  terri¬ 
tory — inspires  fear,  while  our  disposition  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  smaller  States,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  our 
unasked  advice  is  tendered,  irritate  and  disgust  even  those 
whom  we  seek  to  serve.  If,  moreover,  by  lightly  abandon¬ 
ing,  at  the  first  sight  of  obstacles,  a  policy  too  lightly 
undertaken,  we  shake  the  respect  which  our  strength 
at  any  rate  ought  to  inspire,  our  reputation  will  be  seriously 
damaged  all  over  the  world.  Great  power,  conscious  of  its 
greatness,  ought  to  be  sparingly  exercised  ;  but  if  exercised,  it 
ought  to  be  effectual.  It  is  not  for  a  country  like  England  to  be 
constantly  meddling  and  constantly  failing.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Lord  Palmerston’s  natural  temperament  is  con¬ 
stantly  leading  him  into  disasters  of  this  kind.  In  the  United 
States  such  a  temperament  might  be  unobjectionable.  A  dash 
of  the  “Rowdy,”  nay,  even  of  the  “Border-ruffian,’  is  not  unpa- 
lateable  to  the  taste  of  the  democracy  ;  and  had  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  been  a  Kentucky  man,  he  would  have  been  per¬ 
petual  President  of  the  Union.  But  we  do  not  like  to  see  our 
Prime  Minister  squaring  at  everybody  all  round.  Still  less 
do  we  like  to  see  him,  after  dragging  his  coat  through  the 
fair,  like  the  Irishman,  crying  “  I  says  paes,  who  says  banes  ?” 
whip  it  up  and  disappear  out  of  the  melee  the  moment  some 
big  fellow  does  say  “  banes.”  It  is  a  mode  of  proceeding 
befitting  neither  the  gravity  nor  the  dignity  of  the  British 
people ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
already,  we  must  expect  to  see  it  again  unless  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  our  foreign  relations, 
and  interposes  the  weight  of  solid  and  sagacious  counsels 
between  the  post-prandial  cheers  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
and  the  too  susceptible  ears  of  our  Prime  Minister.  There 
must  be  no  delicacy,  however,  on  the  part  of  Parliament  on 
these  subjects.  Some  check  must  be  put  on  this  restless  and 
exuberant  activity,  or  our  influence  will  be  destroyed  by  its 
frivolous  and  vexatious  exercise,  and  our  character  for 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice  will  be  irretrievably  lowered 
throughout  the  world. 


FRENCH  BANQUETING  AND  ENGLISH  JOURNALISING. 

HE  Times  is  very  indignant  at  the  French  generals’ 
view  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  Whether  the  “  small 
minority”  who  occasionally  ventured  to  differ  from  the 
leading  journal  and  “Our  Own  Correspondent”  are  not 
entitled  to  criticise  the  tone  of  the  late  Palais  Royal 
banquet,  is  another  question ;  but  we  confess  that  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  patriotic  wrath  seems  a  little  unreasonable  and 
misplaced,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes. 
However,  it  is  no  new  discovery  that  men  are  not  apt  to  be 
soothed  by  the  reflection  that  their  misfortunes  are  of  their 
own  making;  and  on  this  principle  we  cannot  be  surpiised 
that  the  Times  should  feel  aggrieved  at  a  public  slight,  offered 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  the  British  army. 

We  fear  that  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  included  in 
“the  small  minority  of  incensed  critics”  who  declined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Printing  House-square  view  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  which  was  compendiously  summed  up,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  in  the  following  terms  : — “We  had  re¬ 
gretted  that  on  September  8,  as  often  before,  the  incapacity 
of  our  leaders  had  placed  our  achievements  in  lamentable 
contrast  with  the  successes  of  the  French.”  This  is  the 
theme  on  which  the  Times  has  preached,  not  only  to  England 
and  France,  but,  to  use  its  own  phrase,  throughout  “  neutral 
and  observant  Europe.”  For  the  last  three  years,  the  topic 
has  been  handled  in  every  imaginable  form,  from  the  stUe 
of  the  “  graphic”  correspondent  to  that  of  the  slashing  leader. 
The  “  lamentable  contrast’  has  been  affirmed,  insinuated, 
illustrated,  re-affirmed,  re-insinuated,  and  re-illustrated  till 
even  the  ingenuity  of  journalism  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
the  resources  of  detraction.  No  character  was  too  eminent 
to  furnish  matter  for  calumny — no  individual  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  for  honourable  mention,  so  that  he  could  bring  his 
little  contribution  of  tattle  to  the  receptacle  of  slander. 
Lord  Raglan  was  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  Europe  in  the 
newspaper  pillory,  and  Lord  Adolphus  A ane  Tempest  is  set 
up  in  a  column  because  he  libels  his  chief  aud  puffs  the  Times 
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Commissioner.  The  roads  to  fame  are  various,  and  Lord 
Adolphus  seems  to  have  chosen  the  easiest  as  well  as  the 
sarest — whether  the  cleanest  or  the  most  honourable  is  an¬ 
other  question.  But  the  Vanes  have  peculiar  notions  of 
decency. 

Well;  the  Times  is  now  aghast  at  its  own  success.  It  is 
astonished  to  find  itself  believed.  It  is  indignant  that  the 
guests  of  the  Palais  Royal  adopt,  in  all  their  integrity,  the 
views  which  it  has  elaborated  with  such  care,  and  dis¬ 
seminated  with  such  pertinacity.  We  confess  we  wonder  to 
find  even  “leading  journalism”  thus  oblivious  and  illogical. 
The  Times  is  in  this  dilemma — either  its  own  view  is 
correct,  and  then  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain  if  the 
French  Generals  act  upon  it — or  it  is  extravagant  and  false, 
but  then  it  is  not  for  its  author  to  upbraid  those  who  adopt 
it.  On  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  after-dinner  moderation  of  the  French  heroes. 
They  only  ignored  the  British  army — they  might  have 
defamed  it.  They  passed  over  in  silence  the  achievements  of 
the  English  arms ;  but  Prince  Napoleon  might  have 
delivered  a  “leader”  from  the  Times,  and  Marshal  Pelissier 
might  have  returned  thanks  in  the  words  of  a  letter  of 
Mr  Russell’s.  The  “chivalrous”  Frenchmen  spared  us 
at  least  that  dishonour — they  acted,  if  not  with  generosity, 
at  any  rate  with  dignity.  They  doubtless  felt  that,  however 
exclusive  might  be  their  thirst  for  glory,  they  could  well 
afford  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  relative  superiority  which 
the  laborious  self-detraction  of  English  journalists  had 
assured  to  them  in  European  opinion.  They  have  only  to 
hold  their  tongues — the  “leading  journal”  has  done  the 
rest  for  them. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  any  journal  in  such  a  position  as  that 
which  the  Times  occupies,  to  have  to  seek  materials  for  triumph 
in  what  it  justly  represents  as  a  national  slight.  It  is  buy¬ 
ing  an  argumentative  victory  rather  dear  to  have  to  claim 
it  in  this  shape.  “  Have  we  not  been  telling  you  all  along 
that  you  were  imbeciles,  good-for-nothings,  iucapables,  &c.  ? 
A  small  minority  of  incensed  critics  among  you  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  us — but  now  see  what  the  French  Generals  think  of  you. 
This  argument,  it  appears,  is  a  clincher,  because  Ave  are 
told  that  we  relied  for  the  refutation  of  “  Our  Own  Corre¬ 
spondent”  on  the  testimonials  to  character  which  we  could 
obtain  from  French  officers.  It  is  a  very  cheap  logical  de¬ 
vice,  however,  to  construct  an  adversary’s  argument  for 
oneself,  and  then  to  set  to  work  and  demolish  it.  For  our 
own  part,  we  wholly  deny  having  ever  rested  the  defence  of 
the  British  army  on  the  generosity  of  French  opinion.  La 
Rochefoucauld  was  a  typical  Frenchman  ;  and  Ave  are  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  maxim,  “Personne  ne  vaut  que  ce  quil 
veut  valoir,”  as  to  imagine  that  any  of  his  compatriots  will 
ever  accord  to  us  that  justice  which  we  industriously  refuse 
to  ourselves.  “  II  y  a  toujours  quelque  chose  qui  ne  deplait 
pas  dans  les  malheurs  de  ses  amis” — which  we  Avill  take  the 
liberty  of  translating  freely,  “  A  French  General  can  bear 
with  equanimity  to  see  the  reputation  of  a  British  rival 
slaughtered  in  the  Times." 

We  have  always  said  it  would  come  to  this.  “  If,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  Times,  “you  persist  in  depre¬ 
ciating  the  English  army — if,  in  order  to  damage  particular 
officers,  you  represent  the  Avhole  campaign  as  a  failure — if, 
you  disseminate  throughout  Europe  the  impression  that 
the  English  army  is  rotten  at  heart,  that  its  officers  are 
unwilling  to  Avork,  and  its  generals  incapable  of  com¬ 
manding — if,  in  spite  of  the  victoiy  of  the  Alma,  the 
heroism  of  Inkerman,  and  the  perseverant  endurance  of  that 
terrible  winter,  you  Avill  repeat  again  and  again  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  did  nothing,  and  the  French  everything — if  you  will 
aggravate  every  mistake,  and  exaggerate  every  misfortune, 
forgetting  the  great  achievements  by  Avhich  they  were  counter¬ 
vailed,  and  thus,  by  reversing  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  destroy  the  Avhole  proportion  and  verisimilitude  of  the 
representation — depend  upon  it  the  day  will  come  Avlien 
you  will  repent  so  suicidal  a  policy.  You  Avill  be  the 
first  to  declaim  against  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that 
depreciation  in  Avhich  you  so  pertinaciously  persist ;  and 
Avhen  you  have  succeeded  in  making  us  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  you  will  affect  surprise  at  finding  that  Ave  are 
despised.”  That  day  has  come — unhappily  too  soon,  yet 
not  sooner  than  Ave  expected.  But  who  can  wonder  ? 
According  to  the  old  proverb,  “  He  avIio  respects  not  himself 
shall  not  be  respected.”  We  have  shamefully  exposed  our¬ 
selves  to  Europe,  besmirched  Avith  the  dirt  Ave  have  cast  upon 
our  own  heads.  Brutus  spat  on  his  own  beard,  it  is  true, 
but  that  Avas  because  he  wished  to  be  thought  an  idiot. 


The  Times  “  regrets  that  on  Sept.  8,  as  often  before,  the 
incapacity  of  our  leaders  had  placed  our  achievements  in 
lamentable  contrast  with  the  successes  of  the  French.” 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  “  often  before  ?"  What  does 
it  refer  to?  Is  it  to  the  decision  of  the  English  Commander 
Avhen  he  determined  on  the  expedition,  in  spite  of  the 
vacillation  of  the  French  1  Is  it  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
won  by  the  British  infantry?  Is  it  to  the  17th  of  October, 
when  the  French  batteries  were  silenced?  Is  it  to  the 
battle  of  Inkerman,  Avhen  a  handful  of  English  saved  the 
French  army  from  almost  inevitable  destruction?  Is  it  to  the 
1 8th  of  June?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  parenthetical 
slanders  on  the  English  name,  as  false  in  fact  as  they  are 
disastrous  in  their  result?  The  Times  knoAvs  well  enough 
that  the  one  failure  of  the  Redan  would  no  more  have 
damaged  the  prestige  of  the  British  arms  than  the  loss  of 
Waterloo  destroyed  the  military  fame  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
necessary  to  stick  in  the  “  often  before,”  in  order  to  trans¬ 
mute,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  series  of  noble  achievements 
into  a  topic  for  platform  declamation  at  home  and  national 
insult  abroad. 

As  Ave  have  made  our  bed,  so  must  we  lie  on  it.  W e  do 
not  suppose  that  the  French  generals  belieAre  in  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  any  more  than  we  do  ;  but  they  are  A'ery  ready  to  take 
the  benefit  of  his  “  graphic”  delineations.  It  Avould  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  a  professional  card-player  not  to  score 
up  a  reAroke,  as  to  expect  a  Frenchman  to  resist  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  availing  himself  of  a  rival’s  mistake.  An  Irish¬ 
man  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  silence  of  the  French 
banquet  Avas  only  the  European  echo  of  the  Tim  a  report. 
We  have  chosen  to  cry  “stinking  fish,”  and  Ave  can  hardly 
complain  that  the  French  are  trop  gourmand  to  dish  it  up 
in  the  Palais  Royal. 


PERSIAN  FABLES. 

IT  is  an  edifying  spectacle  Avhen  the  Times  runs  a-muck. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  “  leading  journal  of  Europe”  fa¬ 
voured  us  with  another  of  its  erudite  ai'ticles  on  the  Persian 
War,  the  immediate  provocation  of  Avhich  was  an  elabo¬ 
rate  paper  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  appears  to  have  incurred  the  im¬ 
placable  resentment  of  the  Times  by  venturing  to  knoAv 
something  about  the  subject  on  Avhich  he  Avrites.  The  Zeus 
of  Printinghouse- square,  having  shortly  before,  in  a  jaunty, 
self-laudatory  strain,  declared  his  entire  ignorance,  historical 
and  geographical,  of  all  that  relates  to  the  great  contest  in 
Central  Asia — and  having,  with  characteristic  logical  acumen, 
argued  that  a  war  must  be  unjust  and  inexpedient  of  Avhich 
he  knoAvs  neither  the  origin  nor  the  locale — is  aggravated 
by  the  presumption  of  a  writer  who,  knoAving  both,  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  Avar,  hower7er  much  to  be  deplored,  was 
unavoidable. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  process  by  Avhich  our  great 
contemporary  transmutes  facts  into  fancies  —  substantial 
realities  into  impalpable  shadows.  Having  himself  spoken 
of  Herat  as  a  city  somewhere  in  Cloudland,  rather  than  as 
one  having  any  proper  place  in  the  map  of  Asia,  he  iioav,  Avith 
the  same  apparent  object,  converts  a  bulky  printed  volume 
which  is  in  almost  everybody’s  hands  into  an  obscure  MS. 
“  They,”  he  writes,  “  avIio  assert  a  substantial  existence  and 
fixed  political  relations  for  that  city,  have  had  a  considerable 
godsend  in  a  MS.  of  a  Caravan  J ourney  and  W anderings  in 
those  regions  by  a  certain  French  officer,  for  some  time  in 
the  service  of  the  Shah.  The  MS.  is  made  the  nominal 
subject  of  this  article  (in  the  Edinburgh),  and  Avas  our  in¬ 
ducement  to  read  it.”  Now  Herat,  which  less  than  tAventy 
years  ago  was  the  cause  of  a  great  Avar  in  Central  Asia 
which  cost  the  East  India  Company  fifteen  millions  of 
money,  and  Avas  folloAved  by  the  loss  of  an  army  in  the  defiles 
of  Afghanistan  —  Herat,  Avhich  has  been  improved  and 
strengthened  by  British  money,  and  fortified  by  the  skill  of 
British  officers,  and  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  official 
reports,  from  which  almost  as  clear  a  conception  ot  its  Avorks 
as  of  those  of  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  may  be  gained 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  them — this 
Herat,  having  been  declared,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Times,  to  be  a  fabulous  city,  no  one  can  be  surprised  if 
M.  Ferrier’s  Caravan  Journeys,  Avith  its  534  pages  of  sub¬ 
stantial  type,  its  elaborate  map,  and  numerous  illustrations, 
is  converted  into  an  obscure  MS.,  and  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-street,  into  a  myth.  Is  there  any  such  person  as 
this  John  Murray?  Are  “William  Cloaves  and  Sons, 
Printers,”  nothing  more  than  mere  symbols  ?  Is  Stamford- 
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street  somewhere  in  Dreamland,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackfriars  1  Is  the  Times  newspaper,  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  contained  what  seemed  an  elaborate  review  of  M.  Fer- 
rier’s  book,  a  vapour,  a  film,  or  so  many  yards  of  typo- 
graphized  paper  1  Or,  admitting  that  Printing  House-square 


nate  misconception  of  the  objects  of  Brigadier  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  movement  across  the  Kurrum.  Almost  the  whole 
press  of  England,  misled  by  the  Indian  journals,  has 
unwittingly  combined  to  foist  a  dangerous  error  upon  the 
British  public.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  misconception. 


may  exist  somewhere,  is  it  a  legitimate  conclusion  that,  be-  Even  the  Friend  of  India— v/e  take  the  statement  at  second 
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cause  we  do  not  know  where  it  is,  the  Times  newspaper  is 
altogether  a  chimera  ?  Is  it  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
Christianity  is  an  imposture,  because  a  man  does  not  happen 
to  know  the  situation  of  J erusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ? 

Nor  does  this  process  of  sublimation,  in  which  the  Times 
so  greatly  excels,  stop  at  places  and  books.  It  extends  itself 
to  men — Englishmen,  Londoners — gentlemen  who  may  be 
seen  in  public  any  day  of  the  week.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  an  experienced  Oriental  diplomatist. 
Our  contemporary  strips  him  of  his  more  substantial  attri¬ 
butes,  and  places  him  before  us  as  a  mere  decipherer.  “  We 
have  been  accused,”  says  the  Times,  “  of  throwing  a  fictitious 
cloud  about  this  Herat  and  its  political  relations,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  triumphantly  appeals  to  General  Fer- 
rier  and  to  his  host  of  sponsors.  But  how  comes  there  to 
be  need  of  an  appeal  to  an  unpublished  MS.  by  an  ex¬ 
officer  in  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and  to  such  dealers  in 
recondite  subjects  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  1  We  shall 
next  be  referred  to  the  Nineveh  marbles,  and  inscriptions  in 
cuneiform  letters.”  One  would  think,  after  reading  this, 
that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had  spent  all  his  days  oscillating 
between  the  Albany  and  the  British  Museum.  We  do  not 
ourselves  perceive  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  appeals  to 
any  thing  or  any  body  but  the  mass  of  facts  which  the 
Times  finds  it  so  difficult  to  digest.  But  if  he  did,  he  could 
hardly  have  appealed  to  a  higher  authority  than  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  who  has  resided  during  a  great  part  of  his 
manhood  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkish  Arabia,  not 
excavating  or  deciphering,  but  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
strenuous  realities  of  political  life.  If  our  contemporary  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  know  whether  Herat  is  really  a  fiction 
or  a  fact,  we  advise  him  to  ask  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  can 
doubtless  give  him,  from  recollection,  as  lively  an  account  of 
the  place  as  the  myth-maker  himself  could  give  of  Greenwich 
from  his  reminiscences  of  his  last  excursion  thither  in  search 
of  white-bait,  salmon- cutlets,  and  other  products  of  that 
mystic  land. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  Times,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  the  leading  journalist  is  adroit  at  the  conversion  of  fact 
into  fiction,  he  is  no  less  expert  at  the  transmutation  of  fic¬ 
tion  into  fact.  Whilst  our  contemporary  sees  in  Herat  only 
a  fable  or  a  tradition,  and  in  every  one  connected  with  it, 
from  Yar  Mahomed  to  M.  Ferrier,  only  a  myth,  he  an¬ 
nounces  that  one  reality  stands  out  prominently  from  the 
canvas — namely,  the  advance  of  Brigadier  Chamberlain  on 
Cabul.  Now,  we  are  sorry  to  disturb  the  writer  in  the  pos 
session  of  his  one  fact — sorry  to  knock  from  under  him  the 
sole  substantial  prop  to  which,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  mirages 
and  delusions  of  his  own  creation,  he  would  fain  cling  for 
support.  But  although  Herat  is  a  fact — and  although  the 
“  convention”  of  1853,  out  of  the  infraction  of  which  the  war 
with  Persia  has  arisen,  is  another — the  advance  of  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  upon  Cabul  is  simply  a  chimera.  The  Briga¬ 
dier,  whose  operations  are  the  result  of  circumstances  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Persia,  and  even  to 
the  imminent  prospect  of  such  a  war,  has  gone  out  from 
Peshawur  to  coerce  a  refractory  tribe  for  its  frequent 
violation  of  promises  and  engagements  to  the  British 
Government.  This  tribe  (the  Toorees)  is  subject  to  Dost 
Mahomed  ;  but  the  Ameer  not  having  taken  upon  himself 
to  make  the  reparation  demanded  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  authorized  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub — with  the  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  Ameer — to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
their  chastisement.  And  so  Brigadier  Chamberlain  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Kurrum  river,  and  beat  up  the 
marauders.  This  is  the  entire  history  of  the  Brigadier’s 
“  advance  upon  Cabul.”  This  is  the  one  substantial  fact 
in  connexion  with  the  Persian  war,  which  stands  out  of  the 
columns  of  the  Times  with  such  prominence  and  solidity. 
All  facts,  doubtless,  are  substantial  things — and  so  is  the 
castigation  of  the  Toorees.  But  we  repeat  that  Brigadier 
Chamberlain’s  movements  have  as  much  to  do  with  the 
Persian  war  as  they  have  with  the  bullion  robbery  or 
the  failure  of  the  Royal  British  Bank. 

To  speak,  however,  more  seriously  of  this  matter,  we  must 
observe  that  the  Times  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  unfortu- 


hand — “is  inclined  to  believe  that  indications  are  observable 
of  the  coming  occupation  of  Affghanistan  by  a  British  force.” 
The  Bengal  Hurkaru,  we  are  also  told,  “has  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  force  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  instead 
of  being  intended  for  the  Meerunzyie  valley,  was  in  reality 
organized  for  service  in  Affghanistan,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  troops,  when  last  heard  of,  were  within  four 
mai’ches  of  Cabul.”  We  believe  that  the  Friend  of  India 
and  the  Hurkaru  are  the  papers  which  are  supposed  to  enjoy 
if  any  Indian  journals  enjoy — the  confidence  of  the 
Government ;  but  obviously  there  is  no  confidence.  Their 
surmises  were  not  unnatural  j  and  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  should  be  echoed  by  the  English  press. 
The  cry  will  necessarily  be  caught  up  by  the  Continental 
journals,  and  the  re-occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  British 
troops  will  pass  current  as  an  accepted  fact.  If  there 
harm  in  the  dissemination  of  such  an  error — 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  much — it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  the  evil  may  be  checked  for  the 
future.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  and  both  will 
doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  so  sagacious  a  mind  as  that 
of  Lord  Canning.  Injurious  misstatements  may  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  private  intimations  from  the  officers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  or,  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  official  an¬ 
nouncements  may  be  put  forth  in  the  Government  Gazette 
stating  the  intent  and  object  of  movements  which  are 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  In  the  case  of  such  misstate¬ 
ments  as  that  regarding  the  annexation  of  Rajpootana,  they 
cannot  be  anticipated ;  and  if  they  could,  they  could  not  be 
prevented  by  any  official  announcement.  But  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  the  despatch  of  Brigadier  Chamberlain’s  force 
into  the  territories  of  Dost  Mahomed,  we  hardly  think  that 
any  public  inconvenience  could  arise  from  an  official  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  real  nature  and  object  of  the  movement.  At 
all  events,  we  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  public  in¬ 
convenience  of  public  misrepresentations  ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  sooner  they  are  strangled  the  better. 


A  SCOTCH  ACADEMUS  AND  ENGLISH  PLATO. 

THE  Annual  Oration  of  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  reminds  us  of  other  kindred  institutions — 
now,  we  fear,  defunct — such  as  the  Bellman’s  Christmas  Pieces, 
or  the  Laureate’s  Birthday  Ode.  Each  of  these  compositions 
was  an  annual.  Every  year  it  affected  to  be  a  novelty ;  but 
every  year  produced  the  same  gi'easy,  flabby,  and  unctuous 
mass  of  silly  congratulation  and  pointless  panegyric.  The 
King  was  always  the  best  of  monarchs — the  parochial  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses  were  always  the  same  undying  types  of 
family  propriety.  Albion  ruled  her  everlasting  waves  in  the 
St.  James’  Ode ;  and  the  parish  of  St.  Benet  Sherehog  was  pe¬ 
riodically  congratulated  as  the  chosen  and  exclusive  home  of 
every  virtue,  not  excluding  a  genial  appreciation,  in  the  shape 
of  Christmas  shillings,  of  its  own  Bumble  and  its  own  Bell¬ 
man.  This  type  survives  in  the  Glasgow  Oration.  We  could 
as  certainly  calculate  the  cycle  of  subjects  reviewed  in  the 
Rectorial  Address,  as  in  childhood  we  could  anticipate  the 
monotonous  song  of  the  London  bell.  Learning  is  better 
than  house  and  land — youth  is  the  season  for  study — litera¬ 
ture  has  many  fields.  There  is  science — and  did  not  Glasgow 
produce  its  WAtt  f  There  is  philosophy — and  who  has  for¬ 
gotten  REiDand  Stewart  ?  Chalmers  is  an  honoured  memory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  world  rings  with  the  house¬ 
hold  words  of  Burns  and  Scott.  The  thistle  bristles  on 
Scotia’s  hills.  The  ruddy  lion  ramps  in  gold.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  threadbare  enough,  and  we  believe  that  no  numan 
genius  could  invest  these  worn-out  topics  with  freshness  or 
gloss.  All  that  the  artist  can  do  is  to.  lay  on  his  varnish 
thick ;  and  here  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  has  succeeded.  His 
audience  was  neither  critical  nor  refined — so  he  poured  out 
the  melted  butter  with  unsparing  ladle.  Flattery  without 
discrimination,  and  eulogy  without  flavour,  were  served  up 
to  the  dura  messorum  ilia;  and,  judging  from  the  reports, 
neither  panegyrist  nor  panegyrized  found  their  stomachs 
turned  after  the  greasy  banquet. 

Now,  what  is  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  what  is  the 
function  of  this  Lord  Rector  1  In  this  age,  which  prides 
itself  on  unmasking  shams  and  stabbing  windbags  of  all 
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sorts,  how  is  it  that  this  farce  lias  not  yet  been  exploded  by 
the  universal  decision  of  all  sensible  people  1  Is  it  because 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  happens  to  be  a  Scotchman  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  this  annual  folly  were  to  travel  southward,  and  that 
the  sixth  form  of  any  public  school  in  England  were  to 
be  permitted  to  fasten  upon  any  literary  or  political  notable 
they  pleased,  and  to  compel  the  victim  of  their  votes 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  saluting  them  and  their  school 
with  every  superlative  and  common-place  which  the  Orationes 
Gratulatorice  could  supply.  What  would  be  thought  of  it  1 
What  if  the  whole  series  of  Eton  notables  were  to  be 
brought  down  year  after  year  on  Election  Saturday,  and  to  be 
compelled  to  talk  about  “  our  Henry’s  holy  shade,”  Gray’s 
Elegy,  George  Canning,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  with  the 
choice  passages  of  Pericles’  Funeral  Oration  neatly 
turned  into  allusions  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Bacon 
and  Newton,  with  stereotyped  allusions  to  Bishop  Butler 
and  Waterloo,  Trafalgar  and  the  Oxford  Class  List? 
How  long  could  common  sense  endure  such  an  absurdity? 
And  yet,  in  years,  in  intelligence,  in  acquirements,  in  all 
that  makes  electors’  suffrages  valuable,  the  students  of 
Glasgow  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to  any  English  sixth 
form  than  is  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  to  Dr.  Whewell.  Why 
should  the  students  of  a  Scotch  public  school — for  such,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Blackie,  the  Glasgow  boys  are — be 
permitted  to  continue  what  is  just  as  much  a  farce  as  was 
the  Episcopus  Puerorum  in  the  middle  ages  1  Once  a  year, 
Principal  Macfarlane — a  respectable  gentleman  no  doubt — 
makes  his  appearance  in  print  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  as 
choragus  of  this  dramatic  entertainment ;  and  once  a  year 
some  Englishman  is  found  to  encourage  this  grotesque  speci¬ 
men  of  academic  histrionics.  Whatever  may  be  the  function 
of  a  university — and  we  care  not  whether  Dr.  Newman  or 
Mr.  James  Heywood  be  the  arbiter — it  is  preposterous 
that  undergraduates,  and  undergraduates  of  the  Scotch 
period  of  pupilage,  should  have  the  power  of  electing  an 
annual  Hector  who  has  no  rule,  and  whose  only  qualification 
is  to  put  together  glittering  platitudes,  cle  omni  scibili,  on 
his  only  appearance  within  the  halls  of  his  transitory  charge. 
We  will  go  further,  and  say  at  once  that,  if  the  Scotch 
academic  mind  can  be  brought  lower  than  it  is — and  what 
it  is  we  again  appeal  to  Professor  Blackie  to  tell  us — these 
annual  Glasgow  orations  are  just  calculated  to  produce  that 
lower  debasement.  What  a  university  wants,  especially  in 
the  ranks  of  its  learners,  is  the  lesson — which  only  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  can  teach — of  a  grave,  studious,  retired, 
and,  let  us  add,  religious  person,  illustrating  the  sanctity  of 
learning  and  its  solid  blessings  by  its  practical  effects  on 
himself.  The  Glasgow  Kector  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Tom  Campbell  was  once  a 
Rector — Tom  Moore  had  the  sense  not  to  covet  the  honour. 
Mr.  Nineveh  Layard,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton — of  what  practical  use  are  such  men  to  an 
academic  body? 

As  are  the  men,  such  are  their  speeches.  The  thing  being 
a  sham,  the  oration  is  an  unreality.  It  just  revives  the  vice 
of  the  Sophists,  which  literary  class,  in  his  prattle  about 
“  the  city  of  the  violet  crown,”  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  passed 
over — perhaps  because,  as  distinguished  from  the  subjects  on 
which  he  was  eloquent,  he  knew  something  about  it.  A 
university,  if  a  reality,  would  at  every  point  confront  that 
spirit  of  the  age  of  which  the  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
is  so  distinguished — and  let  us  in  fairness  add,  so  favourable 
— a  specimen.  He  knows  something  about  everything.  He 
has  written  novels — some  of  them  of  the  very  healthiest 
morality — the  Caxtons  and  its  successor;  but  some  of  them 
are  much  the  reverse,  such  as  Ernest  Maltravers,  which  he 
reprints,  though  he  must  be  conscious  that,  in  every  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  fiction,  this  novel  is  the  very  opposite  of  sound. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  epic — he  is  a  statesman  and  a 
politician — and  in  many  relations  of  life,  social  and  do¬ 
mestic,  he  is  a  man  of  mark — we  will  not  say  what  mark. 
But  he  is  eminently  a  mere  litterateur — quick,  versatile, 
lively,  brilliant.  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses 
— the  Wealth  of  Nations  and  Burns’  songs — finance  and 
lyrics — fiction  and  economics  —  religion  and  the  French 
Revolution — Condorcet  and  Goethe,  Plato  and  Kotzebue 
— “  the  roar  of  the  Agora,”  and  “  the  firebrands  in  the  hands 
of  the  drunkards  of  knowledge,  reeling  through  palaces  and 
temples”  —  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet,  Quintilian  and 
Walter  Scott — nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He  has  a 
view  on  every  subject,  human  and  divine — he  has  surveyed 
every  region  of  letters,  the  most  thorny  and  the  most  flowery. 
On  every  topic  he  is  alike  bright,  clear,  sparkling,  and 


everything  but  profound.  To  use  his  own  sort  of  language, 
the  wild  fantastic  brilliance  of  an  aurora  plays  over  every 
subject  which  he  discusses.  He  is  simply  an  intellectual 
man,  a  first-rate  type  of  cleverness — the  prime  ideal  which  a 
University  ought  to  discourage.  If  any  serious  mission  awaits 
the  Scotch  Universities,  it  will  be  achieved  by  discouraging 
the  spirit  which  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  both  in  his  life  and 
speech,  illustrates  and  embodies.  True  it  is  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  cautions  upon  the  value  both  of  ignorance  and  of  the 
consciousness  of  ignorance.  But  his  homily  and  example,  as  in 
more  serious  instances,  were  at  variance — the  gallons  of  sack 
drowned  the  poor  halfpennyworth  of  bread.  If  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Rector  is  to  be  a  rule  as  well  as  a  ruler,  an 
example  to  the  flock  as  well  as  its  pastor — and  if,  as  we 
believe,  the  celebrity  who  has  just  received  the  Glasgow 
suffrages  is  neither  above  nor  below  his  predecessors — we 
can  quite  understand  the  actual  condition  of  the  Scottish 
Academus. 


THE  FINANCIAL  DISCOVERY. 

THE  progress  of  the  Anti-Income-tax  movement  is  not 
very  creditable  to  our  national  proficiency  in  the  dull 
science  of  political  economy.  A  vast  amount  of  eloquent 
indignation  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity,  a  couple  of  pre¬ 
tentious  circulars  from  the  Liverpool  financiers,  and  a  dash 
of  illogical  banter  from  the  Times,  represent  the  amount  of 
intelligence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  is  far  too  great  a  man  to 
be  put  down  by  a  laugh  ;  and  after  having,  some  three  weeks 
ago,  announced  his  forthcoming  discovery  which  was  to  super¬ 
sede  all  existing  modes  of  taxation,  he  has  at  length  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise,  and  made  known  to  an  expectant  world 
the  striking  novelty  which  has  occurred  to  his  arithmetical 
mind.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  same 
truth  to  be  discovered  more  than  once.  One  constantly 
hears  of  studious  cobblers,  with  more  genius  than  eru¬ 
dition,  re-discovering  geometrical  propositions  which  were 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  demonstrating  afresh, 
out  of  their  own  heads,  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  first 
principles  of  mechanics.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
thought  it  any  serious  impeachment  of  Mr.  Robertson 
Gladstone’s  originality,  if  his  great  invention  had  proved 
to  be  an  old  and  half-forgotten  truism ;  but  we  confess  it 
is  rather  amazing  to  find  that  the  revelation  which  has,  for 
a  month  or  so,  been  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  “  middle, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  classes  of  Great 
Britain,”  is  nothing  whatever  but  a  particularly  crude  enun¬ 
ciation  of  a  fallacy  which  was  elaborately  discussed  and  effec¬ 
tually  disposed  of  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  new  theory  is  simply  that  all  property,  whether  produc¬ 
tive  or  unproductive,  and  all  incomes  and  earnings  above 
pauperism,  ought  to  be  taxed  on  the  interest  of  their  capi¬ 
talized  value  ;  and  we  are  told  that  under  this  system  per¬ 
fect  justice  would  be  done  to  all,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  real  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements.  Poor  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  like  most 
second-hand  discoverers,  is  not  very  well  read  in  the  history 
of  his  favourite  subject.  He  has  just  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  outline  of  his  plan,  without,  apparently,  being  aware 
that  it  was  long  ago  worked  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
scientific  precision,  but  was  found  at  last  to  be  utterly 
impracticable,  and  unsound  into  the  bargain.  Handled  as  it 
was  by  the  able  witnesses  who  advocated  it  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  sat  in  1852,  it  really  made  a  very  plausible 
theory.  It  got  itself  into  logical  form,  as  many  a  false 
doctrine  has  been  able  to  do,  by  arbitrary  assumptions  and 
clever  definitions.  It  took  as  its  first  principle  the  maxim 
that  taxation  ought  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  property  in  each  man’s  possession.  Of  course,  with  the 
gross  popular  idea  of  property,  this  would  have  been  a 
monstrous  proposition  ;  for  it  would  have  allowed  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  with  a  practice  of  5000 1.  or  10,000/.  a  year,  to 
escape  taxation  altogether,  if  he  took  care  to  live  up  to  his 
income,  and  never  to  accumulate  any  material  wealth  at  all. 
The  old  advocates  of  the  scheme  saw  their  way  too  clearly 
to  leave  such  a  palpable  blot  upon  the  face  of  it ;  so  they 
got  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  men  often  do,  by  inventing  a  new 
definition  of  the  words  which  they  used.  “  All  income, 
they  said,  “must  spring  from  some  source  —  must,  like 
other  effects,  have  an  efficient  cause.  The  cause  of  income 
we  call  property.  It  may  be  acres  of  land — it  may  be  three 
per  cents. — or  it  may  be  brains,  industry,  connexion,  bounty, 
good  luck,  expectations,  or  anything  else  in  the  world,  to 
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which  a  man  may  owe  the  enjoyment  of  a  regular  or 
casual  income,  or  of  wealth  in  any  shape.”  This  arbitrary 
definition  got  rid  of  one  objection  to  their  general  dogma. 
But  when  property  was  understood  in  so  wonder¬ 
fully  enlarged  a  sense,  how  was  it  to  be  measured  1 
How  could  you  value  a  man’s  brains,  or  estimate  the 
money  equivalent  of  his  hopes  from  a  rich  and  gouty  uncle  1 
For  this,  too,  the  actuaries  had  their  answer: — “We  will 
measure  all  kinds  of  property  by  their  fruits — i.e.,  by  the 
wealth  produced.  The  property  which  causes  income  is 
necessarily,  if  employed,  proportional  to  the  income  which 
results,  and  therefore  we  will  capitalize  the  actual  income, 
and  take  that  as  the  measure  of  the  taxable  property.” 

Through  all  this  ingenious  circumlocution  the  theorists 
only  approached  the  truth  by  making  their  “  Property -tax” 
more  and  more  nearly  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  income.  The 
original  authors  of  the  scheme,  indeed,  declared  that  they 
had  made  it  identical  in  its  results  with  an  equitable  tax  on 
income ;  and  in  certain  cases,  this  was  true — as,  for  example, 
in  adjusting  the  rate  of  taxation  between  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  had  invested  in  Consols,  and  the  other  in 
Terminable  Annuities.  The  portion  of  the  annuity  which 
they  would  have  relieved  from  taxation  is,  in  fact,  not 
income,  but  merely  a  return  of  invested  capital,  just  like  the 
repayment  of  a  loan,  which,  whatever  the  practice  may  be, 
is  not  theoretically  liable  on  the  principle  of  taxing  income. 
But,  in  applying  their  doctrine  to  the  returns  of  a  profession, 
which  are  wholly  and  strictly  income,  they  got  hopelessly 
wrong,  and  it  is  exactly  this  blunder  which  the  sages  of  Liver¬ 
pool  have  selected  for  imitation.  A  still  more  fatal  defect 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  doctrine  to  such 
sources  of  income  as  intelligence,  connexion,  good  luck,  and 
expectations,  which  the  theorists  had  made  their  definition 
of  property  large  enough  to  include.  No  ingenuity  could 
make  a  property  tax  reach  casual  income,  which,  however, 
under  an  income  tax,  can  and  ought  to  be  taxed  just  as  much 
as  the  regular  profits  of  trade.  So  the  knot  was  cut  by  leaving 
these  elements  out  of  consideration  altogether,  and  taking 
account  of  nothing  but  hard  cash  and  the  returns  of  labour. 
This  turned  the  ingenious  speculation  into  an  engine  of 
monstrous  injustice  ;  for,  little  as  it  may  be  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  productive  kinds 
of  property,  in  the  novel  sense  of  the  word,  is  just  that 
intangible  thing  called  luck  or  expectations.  If  a  man  makes 
iooo/.in  a  day  by  a  good  speculation  in  West  Diddlesex  shares, 
or  if  an  old  friend  gives  him  a  handsome  present,  or,  if  his  father 
dies  and  leaves  him  10,000/.,  the  efficient  cause  of  these  plea¬ 
sant  incomings  is  “property”  in  the  sense  of  the  theorists 
whom  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  parodies.  The  authors 
of  the  notion  did  not  dispute  this  obvious  inference  from 
their  premises;  but  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair 
the  practical  enforcement  of  their  principle  in  such  cases,  and 
to  make  their  scheme  confessedly  one-sided,  by  limiting  its 
application  to  realized  wealth  and  continuous  income. 

Even  with  this  limitation,  however,  which  destroyed  such 
pretensions  to  equality  as  the  plan  possessed,  it  would  not 
work,  as  Mr.  Pressly,  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Income- 
tax  Commissioner,  very  conclusively  proved  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  required,  in  the  first  place,  an  annual  estimate 
of  every  man’s  wealth.  Such  accounts  as  a  man  has  to  make 
out  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  an  executor,  would 
be  annually  demanded  from  him  in  his  own  affairs.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  this  once  or 
twice  in  his  lifetime,  when  he  has  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  succeed  to  the  residue  of  an  estate,  coupled  with 
the  duty  of  superintending  its  administration.  But  to 
go  through  all  this  labour  every  year,  without  any 
motive  but  the  patriotic  one  of  exposing  oneself  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  average  human  nature.  This  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  Liverpool  scheme,  even 
if  it  were  really  as  perfect  in  theory  as  its  most  sanguine 
advocates  believe. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for  ai'gument’s  sake,  that  the 
actuaries’  device  which  these  gentlemen  have  caricatured 
would  be  fair  if  it  were  logically  worked  out,  and  made  to 
reach  everything  which  falls  within  its  fanciful  definition  of 
property.  Even  then,  it  would  be  only  a  roundabout  and 
impracticable  way  of  getting  at  a  universal  Income-tax  ;  but 
when  the  scheme  is  cut  down  to  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone  would  apply  it,  it  loses  every  particle 
of  its  boasted  theoretical  justice.  The  Liverpool  reformers 
have  taken  only  the  first  step  in  the  course  which  political 
economists  who  have  gone  before  them  have  traced  to  its  inevit¬ 


able  and  empty  conclusion.  Probably  they  do  not  yet  know 
exactly  whither  their  doctrines  are  leading  them  ;  but,  as  it 
appears  from  their  manifesto  that  they  are  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  certain  Blue-book  upon  the  subject,  wewould  counsel 
them  to  study  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Farr  and  others  who  have 
preceded  them  in  the  great  discovery.  If  they  do  so, 
they  will  find  that  the  only  legitimate  result  of  their  bor¬ 
rowed  views  is  the  pretty  piece  of  theorizing  which  we  have 
before  described;  and  unless,  among  their  discoveries,  they 
should  light  upon  an  entirely  new  method  of  reasoning,  they 
will  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Farr’s 
theory,  at  best,  comes  to  nothing  but  an  Income-tax,  and 
that,  in  any  shape  in  which  it  could  be  proposed  as  a  practical 
measure,  it  would  lose  even  the  semblance  of  fairness  and 
equality.  If  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  instead  of  address¬ 
ing  to  his  “fellow-countrymen”  pompous  lectures  on  the  crude 
elements  of  this  fantastic  theory,  would  condescend  to  take 
the  matter  up  where  it  was  left  by  its  advocates  some  years 
ago,  and  would  show  us  how  to  get  out  of  the  logical  and 
practical  absurdities  in  which  they  were  then  landed,  he 
would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  attempting  a  novel  and 
daring  argumentative  feat.  As  it  is,  he  merely  shields  him¬ 
self  in  obscurity  of  ideas,  and  escapes  the  pit  into  which  his 
abler  predecessors  fell,  simply  because  he  cannot  see  his  way 
to  reach  it. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROFITS. 

EALOUS  Reformers  are  very  apt  to  forget  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  suggest  a  desirable  innovation  than  to 
frame  a  Bill  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  questions  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  Law. 
A  merely  speculative  jurist  puts  out  of  consideration  the 
difficulties  which  always  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  that  are  to  be  found  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  and  the  still  greater  obstacles  which  professional 
interest  is  sure  to  throw  in  the  way  of  any  comprehensive 
scheme.  The  reform  of  the  existing  procedure  in  testa¬ 
mentary  matters  is  one  of  those  questions  in  which  it  is 
remarkably  easy  to  suggest  a  theoretical  scheme,  and  all  but 
impossible  to  carry  a  useful  measure.  It  does  not  need  any 
special  legal  knowledge  to  point  out  the  faults  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts,  and  to  suggest  a  variety  of  obvious  improve¬ 
ments.  Even  Mr.  Diqkens  could  not  go  wrong  when  he 
took  for  his  theme  the  costly  and  cumbrous  practice  of 
Doctors’  Commons.  The  subject  has  lately  been  taken  tip 
by  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  who  have  volunteered  the 
outline  of  a  measure  which  they  leave  to  other  hands  to 
convert  into  actual  law.  Their  self-imposed  duty  was  really 
so  easy,  compared  with  that  which  would  fall  upon  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  who  should  attempt  to  draw  a  Bill  in¬ 
tended  to  pass,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  Society 
should  not  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  tolerably  un¬ 
objectionable  plan.  Considerable  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  it,  over  which  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  County  Court  Judges  presided.  Their  report  has 
just  appeared;  but  the  manner  in  which  their  not  very 
difficult  task  has  been  performed  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Society.  In  many  respects,  their  recom¬ 
mendations  are  sound  enough ;  but  this  is  chiefly  when  they 
adopt  the  conclusions  on  which  all  the  rival  Parliamentary 
reformers  are  agreed.  It  needed  no  vast  acuteness  to  discover 
the  defects  of  a  costly  system  worked  by  privileged  advocates 
and  proctors,  and  loaded  with  sinecure  offices,  which  have 
frequently  been  granted,  as  so  much  private  property,  to  infant  s 
scarcely  out  of  their  nurses’  arms.  Nor  was  it  much  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  will  which  had 
been  solemnly  proved  to  be  genuine  for  the  purpose  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  gift  of  money,  should  be  treated  as  equally  genuine 
when  the  title  to  a  house  or  a  field  may  come  in  question. 
In  these  and  other  respects,  the  Law  Amendment  Society 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  endorse  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  all  who  had  ever  given  a  moments  thought  to  the 
subject. 

The  only  points  on  which  there  was  room  for  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  were  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Court 
of  Probate,  and  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  to  be  given  to 
it.  Even  on  these  hotly-disputed  questions,  the  conflict  that 
arose  last  year  in  Parliament  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
particular  difficulty  in  discovering  what  would  best  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  each  branch  of  the  legal  profession  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  the  business  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  emolu- 
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ments.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  had  before  it  the 
three  projects  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
and  Mr.  Collier;  and  it  has,  with  lofty  impartiality,  con¬ 
demned  them  all.  These  three  schemes  are  assumed  by  the 
Committee  to  represent  the  respective  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Opposition,  and  the  independent  members;  and  if 
the  parties  which  compose  the  House  of  Commons  had  any 
definite  convictions  on  the  subject,  this  might  be  a  correct 
representation.  But  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  rival  Bills 
were  chiefly  prized  by  party-leaders  as  so  much  political 
capital;  and  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
each  of  the  champions  simply  represented  the  section  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  happened  to  belong.  Sir  R.  Be- 
thell  would  create  substantially  a  new  branch  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  unite  in  the  same  Court  the  duties  of 
granting  probate  with  the  administrative  business  which  is 
now  exclusively  exercised  by  Courts  of  Equity.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  still  more  eager  in  behalf  of  the  Courts  in  which  he 
practises,  insists  upon  establishing  a  new  Court  of  Common 
Law,  to  which  he  would  not  only  transfer  the  present  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  but  add  a  share  of  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  which  Equity  at  present  monopolizes  in  the 
administration  of  estates.  Mr.  Collier  is  content  with  less 
of  the  spoil  ;  and,  on  having  all  the  probate  business  handed 
over  to  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas, 
would  consent  to  abandon  any  claim  to  encroach  upon  the 
Chancellor’s  jurisdiction.  The  public,  however,  has  no 
interest  except  to  obtain  the  most  convenient,  efficient,  and 
economical  Court,  and  will  regard  with  perfect  indifference 
the  greedy  contest  for  professional  profits ;  and  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  having  constituted  itself  a  sort  of 
arbiter  in  the  matter,  ought  to  have  been  especially  on  its 
guard  against  the  plausible  fallacies  which  have  been  urged 
in  support  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  profession. 

Each  party  had  some  ingenious  argument  to  show  that 
the  procedure  of  its  own  Courts  was  exactly  what  was 
needed  for  a  Court  of  Probate.  The  Attorney-General 
made  a  great  point  of  uniting  in  the  same  tribunal  the 
powers  of  granting  probate  and  administering  the  trusts 
of  the  same  will.  Some  little  advantage  might,  it  is  true, 
be  gained  in  those  cases  where  the  direction  of  the 
Court  is  necessary  to  enable  the  executors  to  act ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  proceedings 
would  cease  as  soon  as  the  will  was  proved,  and  even  where 
an  administration  suit  followed,  the  only  gain  by  uniting 
the  Courts  would  be  a  very  insignificant  saving  of  time 
and  money.  But  the  argument  was  serviceable  enough,  and 
was  pressed  with  amazing  fervour.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and 
Mr.  Collier  had  their  bit  of  clap-trap  also.  The  cumbrous 
pleading,  and  the  clumsy  mode  of  taking  oral  evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure,  made  an  extremely  telling  point 
for  the  House,  and  was  admirably  calculated  to  act  upon  the 
popular  prejudice  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  inherited 
as  the  penalty  of  its  misdeeds  in  days  gone  by.  The  Law 
Amendment  Society,  being  a  learned  body,  ought  perhaps 
to  have  known  that  no  such  thing  as  cumbrous  pleadings 
now  exist  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  an  administra¬ 
tion  suit  is  ordinarily  conducted  to  its  termination  either 
without  any  pleading  at  all,  or,  at  most,  with  no  more  than 
a  print  of  the  will  on  one  side,  and,  in  a  few  special  cases,  an 
answer  on  the  other.  They  might  also  have  been  aware  that 
the  evidence  is,  in  practice,  almost  invariably  taken  by  affidavit 
in  the  simplest  possible  way — except  on  some  question  as  to 
sanity  or  the  like,  when  an  issue  is  sent  to  be  tried  before  a 
jury,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  point  had  arisen  in  a 
common  law  action.  The  Committee,  however,  have  adopted 
Sir  F.  Kelly’s  representations,  and  have  proposed  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  new  Court  upon  a  plan  which  will  lead  to 
all  the  delay  and  cost  of  a  jury  trial  to  determine  a  variety 
of  matters  of  fact  which  might  be  set  at  rest  by  simple  affi¬ 
davits.  The  great  desideratum  in  the  new  Court  is  to  have 
the  procedure  as  simple  as  possible.  Except  in  a  few  cases, 
where  a  jury  must  be  called  in,  the  business  might  go  on 
safely  without  the  cost  of  any  oral  evidence  or  any  system  of 
pleading  at  all.  The  question  whether  a  testator  has  made  a 
valid  will  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  no  machinery  is  necessary 
to  present  it  to  the  Court;  and  if  the  Judge  were  allowed  to 
have  the  will  brought  before  him  and  proved  without  any 
preliminary  procedure  at  all,  and  were,  moreover,  empowered 
to  direct  an  issue  whenever  the  competency  of  the  testator 
was  impugned,  the  Court  would  be  able  to  do  its  work  much 
better  than  if  it  were  hampered  by  a  system  of  common  law 


pleading,  or  tied  down  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes  which 
regulate  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Equity. 

In  the  constitution  proposed  for  the  new  Court,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  encumber  their  plan 
with  difficulties,  with  no  corresponding  benefit  except  the 
saving  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  the  salary  of  the  J udge. 
They  suggest  that  three  of  the  Common  Law  judges  might 
undertake  the  business  of  the  Probate  Court  gratuitously,  in 
addition  to  their  present  duties.  But  they  have  themselves 
condemned  their  own  proposal  by  the  objections  which  they 
urge,  with  some  force,  against  Mr.  Collier’s  plan  of  simply 
transferring  the  business  to  the  existing  Courts  at  West¬ 
minster.  When  Mr.  Collier  is  under  consideration,  the 
Committee  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  the  Common 
Law  judges  could  not  be  expected  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  an  entirely  new  department  of  business.  If 
so,  the  only  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty  would  seem 
to  be  by  appointing  some  other  judges  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  special  aptitude.  The  Committee,  however, 
finally  pronounce  in  favour  of  choosing  three  of  those  very 
judges  whom  they  have  voted  incompetent  at  Westminster, 
and  setting  them  up  under  the  name  of  a  distinct  Court 
in  some  more  congenial  locality. 

The  present  judges  may  be  fit  for  the  duty,  or  they  may 
not ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  Committee  can  con¬ 
sider  the  same  men  incompetent  when  they  call  themselves 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  the  very  fittest  of  all  judges 
when  they  are  rebaptized  as  the  Court  of  Probate.  The  Law 
Amendment  Society  is  not  without  considerable  and  merited 
influence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  give  its  final 
sanction  to  the  Report  without  correcting  its  extraordinary 
recommendations  as  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  projected  Court.  A  very  much  simpler  tribunal  is 
wanted  than  it  has  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  conceive  ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  a  man 
guiltless  of  any  familiarity  with  pleas  and  demurrers  would 
not  construct  a  better  Court  than  any  of  our  legal  guides 
have  yet  suggested. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

HEN  Wedgwood  and  Davy,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  impressed  a  shadow  on  a  piece  of  white  leather  by 
means  of  salts  of  silver,  they  little  thought  that  in  fifty  years 
time  their  fleeting  efforts  would  lead  to  such  perfection  of  artistic 
result  as  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  this 
year  exhibits.  Even  to  us,  who  have  seen  the  photographic  art 
grow  into  beauty,  through  all  its  various  permutations  and  transi¬ 
tions,  the  marvel  is  startling  enough;  but  to  the  early  workers 
whose  first  crude  experiments  pointed  the  road — to  Scheele,  Davy, 
Niepce,  Daguerre,  could  they  be  summoned  from  their  quiet 
graves— the  full  effects  of  light  which  they  so  dimly  foresha¬ 
dowed  would  seem  all  but  a  miracle.  Of  a  truth,  “Glorious 
Apollo  ”  has  been  kind  to  his  children—"  the  children  of  light 
and  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  with  which  he  condescends  to 
impress  the  image  they  devise,  has  he  developed  and  perfected 
the  art  of  which  he  is  the  parent  and  source.  In  a  space  of 
time  which,  in  other  sciences — for  photography  is  a  science,  and 
a  deep  one  too,  as  well  as  an  art — would  have  barely  sufficed 
to  settle  the  rudiments  of  one  definite  process,  we  find,  in  this, 
numerous  methods  evolved,  each  of  which  seems  perfect  in  itself, 
and  yet  none  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  unnecessary.  Be  it 
collodion  (facile  princeps,  however,  as  yet),  albumen,  albumenized 
collodion,  honey,  oxymel,  or  paper — all  have  their  peculiar  merit 
and  peculiar  charm,  and  all  seem  to  have  their  devoted  followers, 
whose  zeal  is  evidently  reaping  its  reward  in  a  manifest  improve¬ 
ment  on  their  last  year’s  productions. 

But,  catalogue  in  hand,  let  us  test  our  assertion  by  examples. 
Look  at  Nos.  5  and  106,  “  Tintern  Abbey,”  by  A.  J.  Melhuish. 
More  tender  and  faultless  representations  of  this  lovely  ruin 
could  not  be  produced.  The  crumbling  stone,  the  creeping  ivy, 
the  delicate  tracery,  the  desolate  scenery,  all  perfect  in  their  de¬ 
tail,  make  a  picture  which  must  gladden  an  artist’s  eye.  Mr. 
Melhuish  has  almost  deserted  his  first  love — waxed  paper 
of  which,  however,  he  furnishes  one  example  in  “  High-street, 
Oxford  ”  (186) ;  but  this  is  so  fine  a  specimen  as  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  impropriety  of  not  being  “off  with  the  old  love  before  he 
is  on  with  the  new.”  _ 

We  next  come  to  Roger  Fenton,  of  Crimean  celebrity,  whom 
we  find  applying  his  great  talents  to  peaceful  ends.  Of  all  the 
exhibitors  Mr.  Fenton  shows  the  most  marked  improvement. 
We  were  not  favourably  impressed  with  his  Crimean  pictures 
qua  photographs,  absorbingly  interesting  though  they  were  as 
records  of  an  eventful  struggle  ;  but  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
his  North  Country  views  on  this  score,  and  he  has  the  advantage 
— which  too  many  of  his  brethren  need — of  an  artist  s  eye  to 
compose  his  pictures.  It  is  a  point  which  still  requires  to  be 
seriously  urged  on  photographers,  that  the  mere  fact  of  sticking 
up  a  camera  and  pointing  a  lens  at  a  given  object  does  not  of 
necessity  make  a  picture.  The  rules  of  arrangement,  the  con¬ 
trast  of  light  and  shade — in  fact,  all  the  laws  of  composition  by 
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which  artists  are  guided — are  equally  binding  on  photographers  ; 
and  mere  mechanical  shill,  with  ever  so  good  implements,  will, 
without  artistic  knowledge  and  taste,  never  make  a  first-rate 
photographer. 

Mr.  Fenton  is  especially  happy  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  selects.  He  never  sins  against  taste.  If  he  depicts  a  quiet 
country  home,  as  in  9,  all  the  accessories  are  quiet— if  a  brawling 
river’s  bed,  as  in  1 15,  the  details  again  are  suited  to  the  scene— it 
a  ruined  abbey,  as  in  98  and  173,  desolation  reigns  supreme— if 
a  busy  town,  as  in  478,'  the  murky  atmosphere  betrays  the  life 
stirring  beneath — if  a  group  is  the  main  feature,  as  in  216,  the 
Huntsman’s  Story”  needs  no  spoken  words  to  tell  its  tale. 
His  “Balmoral”  (109),  however,  with  its  hard  straight  lines 
cutting  the  picture  up  into  right  angles,  and  with  no  relief,  is,  we 
think,  a  “  slip  of  the  camera  ”  on  Mr.  Fenton’s  part,  and  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  Mr.  Frith’3  view  of  the  same  Castle  (99) 
which  hangs  close  by  it  and  provokes  comparison.  Mr.  Frith 
can  hold  bis  own  with  most  others  for  large  pictures  with  broad 
effects,  as  his  “  Conway  Castle  ”  (343).  and  “  Tubular  Bridge  ” 

(3 66),  sutficiently  prove.  A  label  attached  to  the  latter  is  in¬ 
scribed  “Artificial  Sky” — by  which  we  presume  is  meant  that  the 
clouds  are  painted  on  the  negative  by  hand,  and  not  produced 
from  nature,  as  Mr.  Fenton  has  managed  to  do  with  such  mag¬ 
nificent  effect  in  “  Afternoon  ”  ( 135),  and  other  pictures.  This  is 
right,  and  so  is  the  label  “  Touched”  ( suhaudi ,  by  the  hand) ;  for 
though  the  deception  is  easily  detected  by  the  initiated,  those 
not  behind  the  scenes  may  go  away  persuaded  that  all  they  saw 
was  the  product  of  light,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pure  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  (when  the  trick  is  discovered)  to  the  degradation 
of  the  art. 

Equal  to  Mr.  Fenton  in  discrimination  of  subject,  and  superior 
to  him  in  neatness  of  manipulation,  is  Mr.  Bedford,  whose  deli¬ 
cious  views  of  Conway,  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  other  Welsh  bits, 
dear  to  our  artists,  make  one  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
as  chary  of  his  contributions  as  Mr.  Fenton  has  been  lavish. 
Professor  De  la  Motte  is  also  very  happy  in  choice  of  subject 
and  delicacy  of  treatment,  as  his  series  of  Oxford  views  abun¬ 
dantly  shows  ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  an 
Oxford  man  would  fill  his  folio  or  hang  his  walls  with  suc-h 
faithful  records  of  the  scenes  of  his  academic  life.  Especially 
charming  are  “  Magdalen  College,  from  the  Cherwell”  (289)— 

“  On  the  Cherwell”  (442),  by  which  the  aforesaid  Oxonian  will 
assuredly  be  transported  to  the  sunny  days  when  he  basked 
away  his  hours  at  the  bottom  of  a  punt,  sustained  by  the  sooth¬ 
ing  weed — “  Magdalen  College,  from  the  Fields”  (428) — and 
“  Theatre  and  the  Old  Clarendon”  (16),  most  suggestive  of 
“constitutionals,”  and  of  examinations  looming  in  the  distance. 

Of  the  other  landscape  exhibitors  we  must  single  out  Dr. 
Percy,  who  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spiller),  has  admirably  repro¬ 
duced  some  very  picturesque  mills  in  that  most  picturesque  of 
spots,  Lynmouth,  and  a  remarkable  geological  formation  (174) ; 
and  Mr.  Rosling,  who,  in  his  “  Buckland,  near  Eeigate”  (227), 
renders  the  liquidity  of  water  and  the  clearness  of  shadow  therein 
with  rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  Rev.  H.  Holden’s  views 
are  also  of  a  high  character — particularly  two  of  Durham  Cathe¬ 
dral,  called  “  Midsummer,”  and  “  Midwinter,”  taken  from 
exactly  the  same  point  at  those  different  seasons.  Mr.  H.  Taylor, 
by  his  “  Photographic  Memoranda”  (31),  has  brought  home  to 
the  painter’s  studio  a  rich  store  of  wild  flowers,  weeds, 
and  similar  materials,  for  foregrounds,  which  must  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  pre-Baphaelite  many  a  cold  and  “  idieu- 
matics  and  the  delicacy  and  distinctness  of  detail  speak  volumes 
in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  calotype  process,  which,  by  the 
paucity  of  examples  in  this  exhibition,  seems  to  have  now  but  few 
followers. 

We  can  only  mention  by  name,  among  many  who  deserve 
detailed  notices  for  their  landscapes,  Messrs.  Grundy  Knight, 
Delferier,  Sedgfield,  Gething,  White,  Dolamere  and  Bullock, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  Scott  Archer — the  acknowledged 
inventor  of  the  process  by  which  most  of  these  wonders  have 
been  achieved,  the  applier  of  collodion  to  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  Passing  on  to  figure  subjects,  first  and  foremost  comes 
Mr.  Rejlander ;  but  before  looking  at  his  original  genre  compo¬ 
sitions,  let  us  not  forget  what  to  our  mind  is  the  cleverest  picture 
in  the  room — “  Home,  sweet  Home”  (432),  though  we  hardly 
think  the  name  suggestive.  A  quiet  lake,  studded  with  water- 
lilies,  margined  with  tall  flags  and  rushes,  and  surrounded  by 
masses  of  trees  of  varied  foliage — an  embosomed  mirror,  which 
looks  as  if  the  shadow  of  man  would  sully  its  purity — can  scarcely 
be  called  “  Home,  sweet  Home,”  by  any  but  the  wild  ducks  one 
expects  to  see  bursting  with  a  scream  from  their  sedgy  covert. 
But  it  is  a  gem  of  execution.  Could  any  one  but  a  genuine 
artist  have  composed  it  ?  For  composed  it  is — so  Mr.  Rejlander 
himself  tells  us — of  various  negatives.  It  is  no  scene  in  nature 
servilely  copied.  It  is  as  much  an  original  design  as  any  academy 
picture  concocted  from  the  hashing-up  of  a  summer’s  sketch¬ 
book — only  it  is  as  true  to  nature  and  as  harmonious  as  the 
latter  is  often  false  and  incongruous.  Only  one  other  picture  in 
the  room  can  compete  with  it — the  marvellous  picture  of  Legray’s 
“  Sky  and  Sea,”  which,  inasmuch  as  we  intend  to  notice  only  the 
English  contributors  to  the  exhibition,  we  shall  not  further  dilate 
upon.  Mr.  Rejlander  has  struck  out  a  new  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  that  of  the  highest  order.  To  thorough  skill  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation  he  combines  an  artist  taste  for  correct  models 
and  for  unity  of  design,  which  results  in  first-rate  pictures  of  the 


Wilkie  and  Webster  school.  They  only  want  colour  to  be  equal 
to  his  great  exemplars,  and  might  well  be  mistaken  for  copies 
from  those  great  masters  of  homely  life.  See  his  “  What  ails 
Amy?”  (563);  “An  Actor’s  Day-dream”  (436);  and  “A young 
Person  wants  to  see  you,  Sir,”  (562).  To  this  last  we  think  that 
no  more  objection  can  be  taken,  on  the  ground  of  taste,  than  to 
Millais’  “Awakened  Conscience,”  which  has  never,  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  awakened  the  critics’  fastidiousness.  All  his  pictures 
are  equally  original,  but  having  directed  attention  to  the  most 
striking,  we  must  pass  on  to  others  of  the  same  class,  first  men¬ 
tioning  (en  parenthese)  his  two  lovely  children’s  heads,  “  Non 
Angeli  sed  Angli.”  The  attitude,  copied  from  the  famous 
Raphael  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  students 
in  art,  that  they  may  learn  much  by  applying  photography  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  old  masters  from 
Nature  herself. 

None  approach  Mr.  Rejlander  in  the  peculiar  line  he  has 
struck  out,  but  praise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Howlett 
for  their  successful  portraits  of  Crimean  Heroes  of  the  Ranks. 
If  they  would  throw  a  little  imagination  into  their  pictures,  they 
would  be  admirable.  The  stern  gaze  which  faced  the  cannon’s 
roar  unflinchingly,  the  thick  moustache  and  beard  grizzled  and 
matted  with  exposure  to  wind  and  storm,  the  wrinkles  imprinted 
by  night-watches  and  trench-work  are  there  ;  but  the  men  look  as 
though  sitting  for  their  likeness,  not  as  though  they  might  be 
summoned  any  minute  to  death  or  glory. 

And  so  with  Mr.  Howlett’s  sketches]"  au  Rejlander,”  349.  The 
costume  is  good,  and  the  accessories  of  the  pictures  are  good; 
but  what  can  be  the  connexion  between  the  drunken-looking 
flunky  of  the  last  century,  and  the  medieval  building  he  turns 
his  back  upon.  And  who  or  what  is  the  lackadaisical  Werterish 
gentleman  who  seems  attacked  with  a  sick  headache  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  has  chosen  the  church  door  as  the  place  to 
exhibit  his  complaint.  Mr.  Howlett’s  portraits  again  are  capital, 
as  far  as  the  figures  go,  but  what  are  the  backgrounds  ?  We  throw 
out  these  remarks  in  all  friendliness,  for  Mr.  Howlett  is  too  good 
a  photographer  not  to  make  us  anxious  to  see  him  perfect.  Mr. 
Grundy’s  pictures  of  this  kind  are  in  much  better  keeping — see 
“Mending  the  Net”  (168),  “The  Tinker”  (236),  and  “Arab 
Tent”  (370)  ;  and  Mr.  Bedford  has  shown  that  his  fine  taste  is 
not  limited  to  landscape  in  his  admirable  treatment  of  “  Cir¬ 
cassian  and  Arab  Costume”  (55). 

From  groups  we  pass  to  single  portraits,  and  we  have  a  rich 
store  of  celebrities  in  Messrs.  Maull  and  Polyblank’s  series. 
Here  the  rapid  stride  that  photography  has  made  is  still  more 
evident.  No  one  can  look  at  Dr.  Rae  (111)  self-reliant— Roe¬ 
buck  (1x2)  careworn — Dr.  Playfair  (117)  thoughtful — the  late 
(alas!)  William  Yarrell' (118)  inquiring — Lord  Campbell  (123) 
shrewd — George  Cruikshank  (124)  grotesque  —  Bowerbank, 
Carpenter,  Owen,  Bell,  Samuel  Warren,  and  a  crowd  more  by 
the  same  hand,  without  feeling  that  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  art  which  can  bring  so  vividly  to  his  eyes  the  men  whose 
labours  are  of  world-wide  fame,  and  whom  he  may  thus  face  to 
face  gaze  upon.  Again,  who  has  not  longed  to  know  what  Wigan, 
or  Robson,  or  Miss  Marston,  or  Miss  Cushman  are  like 
off  the  stage?  Here  they  are,  thanks  to  Mr.  Watkins,  and  no 
mistake !  And  so  are  other  celebrities — Sterling  Coyne,  Er¬ 
nest  Read,  Albert  Smith,  Heraud,  &c.  Each  one  is  here, 
ipsissimus  homo.  Mr.  Watkins,  moreover,  is  remarkable  for 
a  breadth  of  treatment  and  a  variety  of  pose  which  seem 
wanting  in  Messrs.  Maull  and  Polyblank’s  works,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  be  classed  as  the  best  portrait-taker  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Thi a  is  a  position,  however,  which  many  may  think  Mr. 
Goodman  has  a  right  to  dispute  with  him,  by  his  very  clever  pic¬ 
tures  of  Miss  Heath  and  Miss  Leclerqas  “  Florizel  and  Perdita” 
(269),  and  Miss  Murray  as  “  Mrs.  Placid”  (336),  both  which  are 
worthy  of  Zoffany,  and  in  which  the  only  fault  lies  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  used.  The  pictures  are  clear  and  brilliant,  but  have  a 
streaky  look,  as  if  taken  from  an  oil  painting  and  not  from  life. 
But  let  us  not  omit  to  notice,  though  it  belongs  not  to  this  class, 
the  same  artist’s  “  Confessional”  (234) — a  delicate  treatment  of  a 
difficult  subject,  and  much  superior  in  simplicity  and  subordination 
of  detail  to  Mr.  Lake  Price’s  somewhat  Wardour-street  compo¬ 
sitions  of  last  year.  How  is  it,  by  the  bye,  that  that  gentleman’s 
name  only  occurs  once  among  the  present  exhibitors,  and  that 
vicariously  among  the  photo-galvanographic  productions  ?  His 
knowledge  of  art  and  generally  correct  taste  led  one  to  hope 
that  he  wrould  have  produced  many  works  of  high  merit  (like  his 
“Monk”)  after  he  had  learnt  that  the  application  of  photography 
had  its  limits,  and  practice  had  tempered  his  ambition.  Has  he, 
Icarus-like,  melted  his  wings  by  soaring  too  near  the  sun,  and 
fallen  into  the  Mare  Mortuum  of  disgust  ?  Or  is  he  “  keeping 
dark”  for  a  time  to  burst  upon  us  hereafter  as  an  unexpected 
and  eccentric  planet  in  the  photographic  world  ? 

But  the  most  striking  portrait  of  the  exhibition  is  one 
which,  from  its  size  ancl  sketchiness,  may  possibly  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  all  our  readers  will  at  once 
search  out  “Horace  Vernet”  (92),  by  Mr.  Bingham.  The 
admirable  copies  of  Vernet’s  pictures  by  this  artist  are  well  known, 
but  this  portrait  (from  the  life)  of  the  great  painter,  is  his  chef- 
d'oeuvre.  Its  spirit  and  verve  ai’e  extraordinary.  The  hard-lined 
determined  features,  the  half-fierce,  half-thoughtful  expression, 
the  arms  folded  in  natural  and  characteristic  pose,  the  grand  but 
Quixote-like  head,  with  its  quaint  moustache  and  beard,  are 
quite  startling  in  their  originality  and  truth.  Here,  in  a  few 
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seconds,  is  produced  a  picture  which  would  have  taken  a  painter 
months  to  put  on  canvas;  but  as  in  painting,  so  in  photography, 
few  could  have  done  it  at  all.  The  informing  spirit  of  genius  is 
wanted  in  the  one  as  much  as  in  the  other.  Mr.  Bingham  has  it. 

Though  coloured  portraits  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  photo¬ 
graphs,  and,  therefore,  any  notice  of  them  seriatim  would  be 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  we  must  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield’s  beautiful  miniatures — 
both  because  the  unpainted  photographs  which  accompany  them 
are  exquisite  works  of  art,  and  because  the  elegant  taste  of  the 
painted  ones  must  go  far  to  reconcile  even  the  most  bigoted 
advocate  of  photography. pure  et  simple,  to  the  addition  of  colour. 
Probably  the  only  legitimate  manner  of  applying  paint  to  photo¬ 
graphs  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  taken  out  a  patent,  and 
of  which  specimens  by  Mr.  Burlton  Bennett  may  be  seen  in  566 
and  717 — namely,  by  rendering  the  paper  transparent  and  put¬ 
ting  the  colour  on  the  back.  Thus  it  is  not  paint  minus  photo¬ 
graph,  but  photograph  plus  paint.  All  the  details  of  the 
photograph  are  there,  and  constitute  the  outline,  shadow,  and 
half-tones  of  the  picture. 

Among  amateurs  Dr.  Diamond  has  always  held  a  high  position; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  unite  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  science  of  photography  with  a  thorough  mastery  over 
its  manipulation  and  its  practical  application  as  an  art.  He  has 
this  year  contributed  two  striking  portraits  of  the  insane  (703) 
—the  one  in  an  excited  state  of  mania,  the  other  cataleptic, 
insensible,  and  rigid.  But  we  have,  in  a  former  number, 
in  noticing  Dr.  Diamond’s  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  this  subject,  referred  to  the  great  value  that  photography, 
thus  applied,  must  have  for  medical  science  ;  and  therefore  we  will 
not  now  dwell  upon  it.  Dr.  Diamond’s  picture  of  Bernini’s 
“  Bust  of  Charles  I.”  (673),  with  the  lines  affixed — 

Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair. 

Assigned  his  figure  to  Bernini’s  care — 

introduces  us  to  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  work  of  art — 
namely,  the  bust  modelled  from  the  Vandyke  triple-portrait  at 
Windsor,  which  was  painted  and  sent  over  to  Italy  for  that 
purpose,  because  Bernini  would  not  come  to  England.  It  is  now 
in  private  hands — ought  it  not  to  be  in  the  Queen’s  collection  at 
Windsor,  as  near  the  picture  as  possible?  “Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphers”  (687)  is  a  frame  containing  admirable  likenesses  of 
leading  members  of  the  Society,  recognisable  at  a  glance  by  all 
who  have  attended  its  meetings.  In  the  talent — a  great  and 
rare  one — of  hitting  off  the  usual  and  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  sitters,  Dr.  Diamond  seems  most  successful. 

Our  notice  of  portraiture  would  be  incomplete  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Mayall’s  frame  of  notabilities  (713),  which  fully 
supports  his  high  reputation  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Among 
the  number  the  likenesses  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  are  especially  felicitous — the  former  for  its  easiness 
of  attitude,  the  latter  for  its  lifelike  expression.  We  must  also 
congratulate  the  Society  on  having  escaped  this  year  the  deluge 
of  portraits  of  “  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  which  might  reasonably 
have  been  dreaded  from  the  shoals  of  professors  in  this  line  with 
which  every  thoroughfare  is  now  pestered,  and  whose  sole  idea 
of  the  use  of  this  valuable  art  seems  to  be  that  it  is  meant  to  per¬ 
petuate  imbecile  faces  by  a  ghastly  aud  too  faithful  likeness. 
Offensive  sivells,  simpering  damsels,  vacant-headed  ciders,  scowl¬ 
ing  children,  are  fortunately  for  the  most  part  unrepresented. 
As  a  striking  example  of  the  valuable  auxiliary  photography  may 
become  to  other  sciences,  we  must  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Crookes’ 
Moon  (560),  a  very  remarkable  picture,  and  well  worth  the  close 
inspection  of  astronomers. 

The  reproductions  of  paintings  and  scarce  prints,  although  they 
do  not  merit  the  same  amount  of  praise  as  those  applications  of 
the  art  on  which  invention  and  originality  are  brought  to  bear, 
are  striking  instances  of  the  value  of  photography.  Sketches  of 
priceless  worth,  hitherto  jealously  treasured  up  in  great  collections, 
are  now  laid  open,  line  for  line  (nay,  blot  for  blot,  and  crease  for 
crease)  to  the  universal  gaze  ;  and  that  copy  may  well  be  called 
perfect  which,  by  its  very  nature,  guarantees  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  from  nor  anything  added  to  the  subject  it  represents. 
Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  is  supremely  skilful  in  this  line,  and 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  copies  of  the  Raphael  sketches  in 
the  Louvre.  His  Holbeins,  too,  are  marvels  of  skill,  particularly 
“  Sir  John  Godsalue,”  with  the  sly,  hang-dog  look,  seeming  to 
mark  a  favourite  courtier  of  “bluff  King  Hal,”  a  picker-up  of 
fat  abbeys,  and  such-like  “  unconsidered  trifles.”  We  hope  we  do 
not  wrong  him,  but  he  has  “rogue”  written  on  his  face.  Some 
copies  of  sketches  by  old  masters  in  the  Payne-Knight  collection, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Fenton,  are  equally  clever  and  valuable. 

Of  copies  of  paintings,  Mr.  Wright’s  “  Chatterton’s  Death  ” 
(351),  is  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  an  interesting,  though  pain¬ 
ful,  picture ;  and  Mr.  Howlett  has  faithfully  photographed  the 
frescoes  in  the  new  drawing-room  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Mr. 
Hogarth,  junior  and  Mr.  Hering  are  also  skilful  workers  in  the 
same  field. 

W e  could  have  wished  to  have  enlightened  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  as  to  the  mysterious  words,  Albumenized  Collodion, 
Honey,  Oxymel,  &c.,  but  the  attempt  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
We  may  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  they  denote  different  ways 
of  preparing  negative  plates,  so  as  to  preserve  their  sensibility 
to  light  for  a  length  of  time,  without  any  further  preparation 
when  the  picture  is  to  be  taken — a  point  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  landscape  photographers.  With  Oxymel, 


Mr.  Llewelyn,  the  sole  exhibitor  (and  the  inventor)  of  this 
process,  shows  that,  in  his  hands,  it  is  most  successful — see 
his  “  Lake  Side  ”  (662),  and  “  The  Heron  ”  (596) ;  and  with 
Honey,  Mr.  Shadbolt,  also  the  sole  exhibitor  and  inventor,  sup¬ 
ports  by  his  works  his  claim  to  have  originated  a  valuable  and 
effective  modification  of  the  ordinary  process.  Photo-galvano- 
graphy  has  already  been  treated  of  at  length  in  our  columns ; 
and  whatever  we  could  now  say  would  be  needless  repetition. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  art  of  the  utmost  importance  to  photography, 
and  seems  improving  with  each  fresh  example  it  sends  forth.  W  e 
now  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  Exhibition,  sincerely  and 
heartily  congratulating  the  Society  and  English  photographers 
on  the  marked  advance  which  their  art  is  here  shown  to  have 
made  during  the  past  year. 


JUSTICE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  MORE  thoroughly  complete  bad  man  than  Verger  we 
suppose  never  existed.  In  him  cruelty,  ingratitude,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  revenge,  and  cynicism  were  combined  in  a  degree 
rarely,  we  should  imagine,  to  have  been  met  with  even  in  the 
recesses  of  Norfolk  Island.  We  shall  not,  then,  be  suspected  of 
any  sympathy  with  the  scoundrel  if  we  take  advantage  of  the 
full  details  of  his  trial  as  given  in  the  French  papers,  to 
offer  some  observations  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in 
France.  We  think,  indeed,  that  if  the  mob  had  hung  the  fellow 
to  the  nearest  post  or  tree  within  five  minutes  of  his  crime,  Lynch 
law  would  for  once — if  ever — have  found  its  justification.  A  for¬ 
tiori,  all  the  legal  forms  which  have  been  thrown  round  his 
condemnation  might  be  considered,  if  his  particular  case  alone 
were  regarded,  as  a  surplusage  of  mercy.  Still  the  general 
consideration  remains  behind — does  this  trial  give  Englishmen 
a  photograph  of  criminal  justice  in  France  which  they  should 
take  warning  by,  or  strive  to  imitate?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  estimate  which  they  are  likely  to  form 
of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  a  French  from  an  English 
trial  by  jury.  Among  the  most  prominent  which  the  proces 
Verger  discloses,  are  the  private  visit  paid  by  the  judge  to  the 
criminal  previously  to  the  trial— the  authority  exercised  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  his  list  of  witnesses — the  tone  of  altercation  between 
judge,  counsel,  and  criminal,  which  ran  tln’ough  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings — and  the  charge  to  judge  and  jury  alike  which  the 
legal  representative  of  the  State  delivered  towards  the  close  of 
the  day. 

All  these  singularities— as  we  view  them — arise  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  of  spirit  between  Anglo- Saxon  and  French  (should 
we  not  say  Franco-Celtic  ?)  “  trying .”  We  build  our  process  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  prisoner  is  innocent  till  he  is  proved 
guilty.  On  the  Continent,  his  guilt  is  the  assumption  ;  and  the 
entire  trial — and  not  the  trial  only,  but  all  the  space  of  time 
which  elapses  between  committal  and  verdict — is  devoted  to 
hunting  down  the  hare.  The  judge  is  not  the  unbiassed  umpire 
of  the  one  act  of  “  oyer  and  terminer’ — of  hearing,  that  is,  once 
for  all,  what  is  to  be  said,  and  determining  accordingly — but  the 
State’s  detective  officer,  whose  business  it  is,  in  or  out  of  court 
“  per  fas  et  per  ”  any  other  way,  to  get  at  as  much  information 
as  he  can  to  help  him  to  come  to  his  own  conclusion  and  to  bias  the 
conclusions  of  all  other  officials  concerned.  The  counsel,  on  their 
part,  exert  themselves  to  raise  prejudice  for  and  against,  not  the 
credibility  of  the  special  charge,  but  the  general  bona  or  mala 
fama  of  the  party  inculpated.  Finally — and  necessarily  with  such 
a  system — the  moderator  is  not  the  judge  on  the  bench,  but  that 
advocate,  unknown  in  our  courts,  who  represents,  pleads  for,  and 
cross-examines  as,  the  political  executive  of  the  country,  and 
whose  speech  answers,  much  more  than  the  judge’s  address,  to 
that  “  summing  up”  to  which  we  look  as  the  corrective  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion. 

Out  of  the  m  any  evils  which  have  grown  up  in  F ranee  under  this 
system,  we  shall,  by  way  of  example,  only  refer  to  one  so  monstrous 
in  its  character  that  we  believe  our  statement  of  it  risks  being 
received  in  England  with  an  incredulity  almost  equalling  the 
insensibility'  which  accompanies  its  daily  practice  across  the 
Channel.  We  allude  to  the  system  of  the  parties  to  suits,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  paying  private  visits  to  the  judges  to  “  insense” 
their  private  ear  with  their  respective  statements.  We  know  a 
case  in  which  an  English  visitor  of  consideration  in  Paris  was 
told  by  one  whose  position  demanded  attention,  that  a  visit  was 
due  to  the  judge  in  a  case  just  pending,  in  which  that  person  felt 
an  interest,  though  not  a  principal.  The  natural  feeling  of  re¬ 
pugnance  to  such  a  suggestion  which  an  English  education  would 
create  was  manifested,  and  was  met  by  the  remark  that,  if  the 
suit  was  worth  being  won,  the  indispensable  first  step  towards  suc¬ 
cess  must  be  taken.  The  visit  was  accordingly  paid,  and  the 
judge,  in  his  luxurious  apartment,  blandly  stated  that  he  had 
already  seen  the  principal  on  the  other  side,  whom  he  proposed 
again  to  send  for,  with  the  view  of  trying  to  arrange  an  unarrange- 
able  matter  before  it  came  into  court.  In  fact,  not  to  call  on 
the  judges,  or  at  least  not  see  the  “president”  and  leave  cards 
for  the  “  conseillers,”  would  be  an  act  of  Quixotism  in  France 
equivalent  to  pleading  one’s  own  cause  in  England. 

We  have  been  personally  assured,  by  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  French  bar — a  jurisconsult  now  high  in  office,  whose  peculiar 
fairness  of  mind  led  him  to  perceive  and  regret  the  aberrations 
of  his  countrymen — that  this  system  of  visiting  and  priming 
judges  is  so  completely  inrooted  in  the  French  system,  that  a 
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iudtre  who  declined  to  open  his  house  to  suitors  yas  sus¬ 
pected  of  acting,  not  from  higher,  but  lower  motives  than  his 
compeers.  In  fact— for  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  mince 
statements  when  those  statements  are  not  based  on  our  own 
supposition,  hut  upon  the  assurances  of  a  native  advocate  ot 
eminent  character,  “  gravis  pietate”— the  popular  interpretation 
given  to  this  bashfulness  is,  that  the  judge  desires  that  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  his  mistress,  through  whose  hands  cer¬ 
tain  pecuniary  arrangements,  to  make  justice  pleasant,  can  moie 
easily  be  settled  than  by  direct  conference  with  her  ermmed 
cher  ami.  Our  informant  illustrated  his  conversation  by  an 
anecdote,  which  had  come  under  his  own  cognizance,  of  a  client 
of  rude  energy,  who  was  anxious  to  force  the  judge  to  look  at 
some  documents  the  day  before  the  trial,  the  judge  being  equally 
desirous  to  shirk  the  interview.  In  the  end  the  client  triumphed, 
by  the  means  which  Mr.  Dunne  has  not  found  so  efficacious  m 
his  matrimonial  projects— viz.,  by  absolutely  besieging  the  judi¬ 
cial  hearth,  and  creating  such  a  disturbance,  that  its  dignified 

occupant  had  to  surrender.  ,,  , 

We  shall  not  weaken  the  force  of  these  facts  by  any  lengthened 
comment.  They  are,  doubtless,  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the 
effect,  of  the  general  dislocation  of  French  society,  politics,  and 
morals,  which,  gloss  it  over  a3  they  may,  the  gravest  thinkers 
amon°'  our  neighbours  cannot  deny  to  others,  or  disguise  to  them¬ 
selves"  The  English  parallel  to  such  proceedings  can  only  be 
found  on  looking  back  to  our  seventeenth  century  of  revolutions. 
We  record  the  circumstances  with  no  feeling  of  exultation  over 
our  neighbours’  misfortune,  but  we  do  so  with  a  well-grounded 
thankfulness  that  we,  being  Englishmen,  can  present  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  judicature  sans  peur  et  sans  reproehe. 
In  this  purity  of  our  bench  resides,  we  believe,  no  less  than  in  our 
constitutional  privileges,  our  confidence  of  national  stability  for, 
be  it  remembered,  the  same  system  existed  in  France  under 
the  Limited  Monarchy  and  the  Republic.  That  it  must 
strike  deep  at  the  heart  of  national  life  is  self-evident ;  and 
it  is  well  for  us  to  realize  that  such  an  evil  is  at  work  across 
the  Channel.  It  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  our  own  bless¬ 
ings.  It  will  teach  us  equally  to  watch  our  neighbours’  dangers. 
It  will  deter  us  from  rash  imitation,  and  will  prepare  us  to  meet 
with  forethought  and  moderation  those  results,  whatever  they  be, 
which  must  some  day  manifest  themselves,  when  the  cup  of  judi- 
cial  unfairness  has  been  filled  to  the  brim  and  is  running  over 
with  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  features  in  Lord  Wrottesley’s 
last  Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  was  the 
desirableness  of  improving  the  relations  between  science  and  the 
Government ;  and  while  he  threw  out  various  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  bearing  on  this  subject,  he  stated  that  it  was  his  earnest 
desire,  while  holding  the  office  of  President,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  in  furthering  this  good  work.  The  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred  last  year  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of  eminent 
scientific  men,  who  were  requested  to  consider  whether  any 
measures  could  be  adopted  by  the  Government  or  Parliament 
that  would  improve  the  position  of  science  or  its  cultivators  in 
this  country  ;  and  after  several  meetings,  the  following  v  aluable 
Report  has'  been  drawn  up : — 

The  Committee  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  steps  already 
taken  in  the  Universities  for  improving  and  advancing  the  study 
of  physical  science  by  admitting  several  branches  of  it  into  the 
public  examinations,  and  express  their  hope  that  the  system  may 
receive  the  extension  which  the  interests  of  science  require,  and 
that  the  public  schools  may  be  thereby  induced  to  make  physical 
science  an  integral  part  of  their  course  of  education.  _ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  establishment,  of  classes  in  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Provincial  schools,  where  those  who  have  not  the 
means  or  opportunity  of  studying  at  the  Universities  maybe  taught 
the  elements  of  physical  science  on  a  systematic  plan,  be  promoted 
by  grants  from  Government  in  aid  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
locally  contributed  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  formation  of  provincial  museums  and  libraries  be 
encouraged  in  like  manner,  and  that  provincial  lectures,  accom¬ 
panied  by  examinations,  be  established  in  Great  Britain  in  towns 
which  request  this  assistance,  and  engage  to  provide  a  part  of 
the  expense — such  lectures  to  be  in  aid  of  the  schools  above 
mentioned,  so  that,  by  means  of  the  two  combined,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  science  may  be 
systematically  taught.  Duplicate  specimens  from  the  British 
Museum  and  other  institutions  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
are  recommended  to  be  distributed  to  provincial  museums. 

The  Committee  strongly  recommend  that  national  publications 
bearing  on  science  be  more  extensively  circulated  than  they  are 
at  present,  by  additional  donations  to  societies  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  That  the  sum  placed 
annually  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  Government  lor  the 
reward  of  civil  services,  useful  discoveries  in  science,  and  attain¬ 
ments  in  literature  and  the  arts,  be  augmented — that  the  portion 
to  be  appropriated  to  science  be  defined — and  that  it  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  the  grant  of  annuities,  of  the  nature  of 
good-service  pensions,  as  rewards  of  eminent  scientific  merit. 

That  the  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  advancement  of  science  be  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
annual  grant  of  1000/.,  when,  on  any  occasion,  special  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  an  additional  sum. 


That  scientific  offices  shall  be  placed  more  nearly  on  a  level, 
in  respect  to  salary,  with  such  other  civd  appointments  as  are 
objects  of  ambition  to  educated  men.  .  , 

The  Committee  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  steps 
already  taken  for  the  concentration  of  the  principal  scienti  c 
societies  of  London  in  Burlington  House  ;  and  trust  that  the 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  permanent  accommodation  will  he 
afforded  to  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  buddings  to  be 
erected  near  the  same  site,  and  in  inirsuance  of  the  same  general 

1 1  While  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  functions  confided  to  the  President  and  Council  ot  the  Royal 
Society,  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  Government 
grant,  or  with  the  ancient  and  recognised  relations  between  the 
Rovai  Society  and  the  Government,  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  the  Committee  that  much  benefit  would  arise  from  the  formal 
recoo-nition  of  some  Board  which  might  advise  the  Governmen 
on  all  matters  connected  with  science,  and  especially  on  the  pro¬ 
secution,  reduction,  and  publication  of  scientific  researches,  and 
the  amount  of  Parliamentary  or  other  grants  in  aid  thereof ;  also 
on  the  general  principles  to  be  adopted  m  reference  to  pub  ic 
scientific  appointments,  and  on  the  measures  necessary  tor  tiie 
more  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  among 
the  nation  at  large,  and  who  might  be  consulted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  grants  of  pensions  to  the  cultivators  of  science, 
whether  for  good  service  or  otherwise.  .  ,  ,, 

Assuming  that  the  above  proposals  should  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Committee  consider 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  mode  of  constituting 
such  a  Board  would  inspire  them  with  most  confidence  in  its 
recommendations.  Two  modes  might  be  suggested  in  which  such 
a  Board  might  be  organized  :-first  the  Government  might 
formally  recognise  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  its  official  advisers,  imposing  the  whole  responsibility 
on  that  body,  and  leaving  it  to  them  to  seek  advice,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  in  such  quarters  as  it  may  best  be  found,  according  to  the 
method  now  pursued  in  the  disposal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
of  iooo l  The  second  method  would  be  to  create  an  entirely 
new  Board,  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  old  Board  of  Longi¬ 
tude*  but  with  improvements.  The  question  as  to  which  alter¬ 
native  shall  be  adopted  is  properly  a  matter  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  , 

The  Committee  suggest  that  such  of  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  involve  the  expenditure  of  money  might  be  eventually 
carried  out  by  appropriating  to  this  purpose  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fees  received  from  the  grantees  of  patents,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  expenses  which  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  that 
source.  The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  no  application  of  these 
fees  could  be  devised  more  appropriate  than  the  devotion  of  a 
portion  of  them  to  the  encouragement  of  abstract  science,  to 
which  practical  art  is  under  so  many  and  such  important  obliga- 

^  °This  Report  lias  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  request¬ 
ing  that  the  President  would  lay  it  before  Lord  Palmerston. 


REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD.f 

THE  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  history  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  can  be  written  with  any  advantage.  No  one 
can  venture  to  speak  the  whole  truth  of  events  so  recent,  and  of 
a  man  still  reigning,  with  a  policy  still  to  develops  It  is  only 
in  the  most  vague  and  general  way  that  those  who  are  reaily 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  can  allude  to  the  causes  which 
overthrew  the  Government  of  July,  and  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Republic  of  1848.  The  great  bulk  of  Frenchmen 
ao-ree  in  thinking  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
a"gain ;  but  the  real  question  at  issue  between  the  upholders 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Empire  is  whether  the  gam  is  a 
permanent  or  a  temporary  one,  whether  the  good  which  Trance 
has  reaped  from  the  regime  of  the  last  five  years  is  really  derived 
from  some  special  and  inherent  virtue  in  the  Imperial  system,  or 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  nation  under  peculiar  and  transitory 
circumstances,  required  and  found  a  strong  government.  11ns 
question  receives  as  much  obscurity  as  light  from  the  study  ot 
the  Emperor’s  character  and  the  acts  of  his  authority.  Supposing 
that  the  circumstances  of  France  called  for  a  temporary  des¬ 
potism,  it  was  of  course  desirable  that  the  despot  should  be  a 
wise,  cautious,  and  resolute  man.  But  the  possession  of  certain 
personal  qualities  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  foundation  ot  a 
Napoleon  dynasty;  and  we  are  as  likely  to  transfer  the  excellence 

*  In  1818  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  repealing  the  previous  Acts 
bv  which  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude  at 
Sea  and  a  North-West  Passage  was  constituted,  and  a  new  Act  was  passed, 
creatine  a  new  Board,  entitled,  The  Board  of  Longitude,  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  1 the  Royal  Society  and  three  Fellows  were  always  to  forni  a  part  ant 
to  this  Board  scientific  matters  were  referred.  The  Board  acted  until  iSJ8, 
when  it  was  abolished.  (Weld' s  History  of  the  Hoyal  Society.) 

+  Napoleon  the  Third.  Review  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Policy;  with 
Extracts  from  his  Writings  and  Speeches,  and  References  to  Contemporary 
Opinions.  By  a  British  Officer.  London:  Longmans.  1 857. 

Quatre  Ans  de  Regne.  Ou  en  sommes-nous  ?  Par  le  Dr.  L.  veron.  raris. 
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of  the  man  to  the  system  as  to  praise  the  man  too  highly  at  the 
expense  of  a  system  which  makes  him  great.  Nor  do  we  yet  in 
the  least  know  what  is  the  price  which  France  has  paid  for  the 
Emperor’s  government.  Five  or  ten  years  of  such  a  system  may 
be  advantageous  ;  but  thirty  years  may  see  a  race  arise  who  have 
no  power  or  love  of  independent  thought,  no  abhorrence  of  ser¬ 
vility,  no  reminiscences  of  freedom.  If  the  Imperial  system  has 
great  and  abiding  virtues  in  itself,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  will 
always  suffer  what  is  best  in  France  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  but 
if  it  is  only  that  Napoleon  the  Third  is  a  wise  ruler,  France  may 
have  sacrificed  the  succession  of  high  and  noble  characters  which 
it  is  the  constant  tendency  of  a  system  of  liberty  to  produce,  for 
the  passing  excellences  of  a  single  mortal. 

Personally,  however,  the  Emperor  gains  by  his  history  being 
known.  At  any  rate,  he  has  always  been  an  enthusiast — he 
believes  in  the  destiny  of  his  family,  in  its  mission  to  guide 
France,  in  its  claim  to  govern,  and  its  supereminent  capacity  of 
governing.  From  the  cradle  to  the  throne,  he  has  been  possessed 
with  the  belief  that  the  great  founder  of  his  family  had  disco¬ 
vered  what  were  the  real  wants  of  France,  and  that  he  himself 
was  born  to  supply  them  in  the  fulness  of  time.  There  is  a 
sublime  as  well  as  a  ludicrous  side  to  the  affairs  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne.  No  one  can  better  convince  himself  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  holding  a  theory  and  being  inspired  with  a  belief, 
than  by  picturing  the  mental  effort  it  would  cost  to  go  without  pre¬ 
paration  or  announcement,  by  an  ordinary  steamer,  to  a  port  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  kingdom  ruled  over  by  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  and,  with  no  companions  or  abettors 
but  one  or  two  friends  and  a  tame  eagle,  to  offer  the  loungers  on 
the  quay  a  total  change  of  government.  We  see  at  once  that  a 
man  who  could  do  this  is  divided  by  a  moral  gulf  that  is  almost 
immeasurable  from  such  a  mere  successful  schemer  as  Louis 
Philippe.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  unselfish  wish  for  aggran¬ 
dizement.  It  is  a  very  rare  trait  of  human  character,  and  never 
perhaps  is  found  without  alloy ;  but  sometimes  its  existence  is 
so  undeniable  -as  to  make  its  recognition  unavoidable.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  given  many  signs  that  it  is  a  trait 
which  he  possesses.  It  is,  however,  quite  compatible  with  its 
possession  that  a  man  should  do  many  most  unjustifiable  things 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  end,  and  that  his  end  may  be  quite 
wrong  in  itself,  however  much  the  aspiration  after  it  may  ennoble 
his  own  character.  We  must  not  confuse  the  Empire  with  the 
Emperor;  but  speaking  only  of  the  personal  career  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  we  may  safely  say  that  his  early  history  shows  that 
he  was  capable  of  conceiving  great  projects,  and  of  clinging  to 
them  under  every  discouragement — that  since  he  has  been 
Emperor  he  has  raised  France  to  the  rank  among  Continental 
Nations  which,  with  any  respectable  Government,  it  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  hold — and  that  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of  the  steps 
by  which  he  won  his  present  station  without  a  more  accurate  _ 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Paris  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Republic  than  it  would  as  yet  be  either  safe  or  proper  to  afford 
to  the  world. 

Two  books  have  recently  appeared  containing  eulogies  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Government.  One,  by  the  notorious  Dr.  Veron, 
entitled  Quatre  Ans  de  Regne,  consists  principally  of  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Le'gislatif  with  short  bio¬ 
graphies  appended.  Dr.  Veron  remarks,  that  as  there  is  no 
longer  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  no  one 
knows,  even  in  France,  who  the  members  of  these  assemblies 
are.  He  has,  therefore,  drawn  up  a  list,  and  subjoins  to  each 
name  a  history  of  what  is  known  of  the  members,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  English  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion.  A  table  is  added  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  five 
sessions  that  have  already  been  held.  As  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  this  book  has  considerable  value ;  but  the  political  discus¬ 
sions  appended  to  the  main  body  of  the  volume  are  quite 
superfluous,  their  general  result  being  that,  the  Emperor  is 
a  great  man,  and  is  now  so  firm  on  his  throne  that  he  might 
with  safety  allow  greater  liberty  of  the  press,  not  permitting  any¬ 
thing  like  real  discussion,  but  giving  such  an  amount  of  apparent 
freedom  as  would  be  likely  to  make  the  journals  sell  better. 
The  other  work  is  entitled  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  is  described 
as  having  been  written  by  a  British  Officer.  It  is  a  very  poor 
production.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  history  of  the  little  that  can 
be  known  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  early  life,  and  so  far  is  interesting; 
but  this,  and  the  few  marked  events  of  his  public  career,  might 
have  been  amply  treated  in  fifty  pages  of  the  thick  and  imposing 
volume  issued  by  the  author.  The  mass  of  the  book  consists  of 
disquisitions  on  the  Imperial  system,  which  show  so  small  an 
acquaintance  with  political  philosophy  as  to  make  them  valueless, 
and  of  long  extracts  illustrating  what  the  British  Officer  calls 
public  opinion  on  the  several  matters  on  which  he  writes.  No 
clue  is  given  as  to  the  source  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken.  We  are  told  that  “  with  reference  to  this  occurrence  a 
clergyman  made  some  excellent  observations,”  and  then  follow 
four  or  five  pages  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s  lucubration— or 
that  “  on  this  occasion  a  journal  contained  a  remarkable  article,” 
and  then  comes  the  brilliant  leader  that  has  taken  the  British 
Officer’s  fancy  ;  but  we  are  left  in  complete  darkness  as  to  what 
clergyman  or  what  journal  is  referred  to.  The  praises  lavished 
on  the  Emperor  are  so  profuse  as  to  be  wearisome  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  although  we  cannot  exactly  stint  the  measure  of  ad¬ 
miration  which  any  one  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  a  man  in  whom 
we  all  see  something  to  admire,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 


the  panegyrist  shall  be  scrupulously  fair  in  stating  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  that  he  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain  away  difficulties  by  means  that  will  not  bear  a  moment’s 
examination.  A  notice  of  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the 
British  Officer  has  committed  errors  of  this  kind,  will  show  that 
his  book  is  in  some  points  open  to  very  severe  criticism. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  for  his  attempt  at  Strasburg,  he  used,  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  defending  himself,  the  following  expression  : — 
‘*  I  represent  before  you  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a  defeat.  The 
principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  :  the  cause  is  that  of  the 
Empire :  the  defeat  is  that  of  Waterloo.  The  principle,  you  have 
recognised  it ;  the  cause,  you  have  served  in  it ;  the  defeat,  you 
would  avenge  it.”  What  the  British  Officer  wants  to  prove — and 
he  must  be  a  very  gallant  man  to  attempt  it — is  that  the  Prince, 
when  offering  to  help  Frenchmen  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Waterloo, 
did  not  mean  that  he  really  wished  to  beat  theEnglish,  or  to  quarrel 
with  them  in  any  way ;  and,  in  fact,  had  no  thought  of  war  or  battles 
in  his  head.  “  There  are,”  he  says,  “  other  modes  of  revenge 
besides  that  involved  in  bristling  bayonets  ;”  and  all  that  the  in¬ 
nocent  speaker  meant  was,  that  if  the  Empire  were  restored, 
France  would  rise  to  such  a  moral  height  as  to  take  a  noble  re¬ 
venge  on  all  who  ever  thought  she  was  humiliated.  Now,  it  is 
quite  true,  that  both  before  and  since  that  time  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  has  always,  in  his  sober  moments,  declared  that  the  alliance 
of  England  was  necessary  for  the  interests  of  himself  and  of 
France  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  sentence  above  quoted  the 
speaker  gave  utterance  to  a  regular  recognised  piece  of  claptrap, 
and  talked  about  avenging  Waterloo  because  he  was  addressing 
a  popular  assembly,  and  because  he  thought  the  claptrap  would 
take,  and  that  his  hearers  would  feel  a  sympathy  for  any  one  who 
offered  to  wipe  off  the  stain  on  their  glory. 

Sins  of  omission  often  consist  in  avoiding  to  notice  such  minute 
particulars  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show  their  existence  except  by 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work.  But  the  British  Officer  not 
only  constantly  omits  little  things,  but  he  passes  over  facts  of  so 
important  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  omission 
is  involuntary.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  civil  affairs,  he  entirely  leaves  untouched  the  question  of 
finance,  excepting  to  praise  the  noble  confidence  which  was  dis¬ 
played  in  appealing  to  the  multitude  instead  of  to  a  few  capi¬ 
talists  for  a  loan.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Credit  Mobilier — of 
the  distress  of  the  Bank  of  France — of  the  reckless  specu¬ 
lation  which  has  characterized  so  large  and  so  eminent  a 
portion  of  Parisian  society  in  the  last  few  years.  Again,  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  Emperor  to  the  throne,  the 
author  declares  that  even  when  President,  Louis  Napoleon  always 
announced  his  intention  of  being  one  day  Emperor,  and  was 
never  at  any  pains  to  disguise  his  real  object.  Surely  there  was 
a  time  when,  although  the  prospect  of  what  was  coming  might 
be  sufficiently  certain,  every  day  saw  official  contradictions  of 
the  current  rumour  that  the  President  was  to  become  Napoleon 
the  Third.  Again,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  notorious  means 
adopted  to  influence  the  popular  vote  on  occasions  when  it  has 
been  appealed  to.  Only  within  the  last  fortnight,  instructions 
given  to  the  police  to  interfere  with  and  manage  the  electoral 
voting  have  been  withdrawn  or  modified,  on  account  of  the 
protest  which  they  excited  from  persons  of  influence  in  Paris. 
Throughout  the  British  Officer’s  book,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  got  a  hobby,  and  who  would  much 
rather  make  his  hobby  go  than  examine  into  conflicting  state¬ 
ments,  or  acknowledge  that  his  subject  has  difficulties.  Such 
books  must  be  temporary  in  their  value  ;  nor  is  it  their  tendency 
to  promote  the  object  they  have  in  view.  Englishmen,  as  a 
body,  wish  sincerely  for  the  French  alliance,  and  are  inclined  to 
admire  the  Emperor;  but  a  book  of  unmixed,  uncritical,  unrea¬ 
soning  praise  is  likely  rather  to  provoke  them  to  find  fault  than 
to  increase  the  good  feeling  they  may  already  entertain. 


TRUTH  AND  ITS  COUNTERFEITS  * 

F  we  had  to  select  from  the  judges  of  England  the  man  most 
highly  distinguished  by  the  union  of  ability,  learning,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  courtesy,  we  should  have  little  hesitation  in  naming 
Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  No  man  ever  succeeded  more  completely 
in  uniting  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  one  of  the  highest  public 
functions  with  the  most  perfect  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
all  who  are  brought  into  any  official  relation  with  him ;  and  no 
one  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject  will  deny  that 
his  clearness  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment  are  such  as 
to  render  him  conspicuous  amongst  a  class  of  men  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  their  possession  of  such  qualities.  Though, 
in  these  days,  all  kinds  of  people,  from  bishops,  judges,  and 
peers,  down  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  taken  to  lecturing,  the 
teaching  of  such  a  man  as  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  on  such  a 
subject  as  “  Truth  ”  cannot  but  excite  curiosity.  As  every  con¬ 
ceivable  proposition  either  is  or  claims  to  be  true,  a  lecture 
on  “Truth  and  its  Counterfeits”  should  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  human  thought ;  and  to  do  justice  to  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  an  evening’s  lecture  to  the  Christian  Young  Men’s 
Association  is  surely  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  We  con¬ 
fess  our  regret  that  it  should  have  been  undertaken  at  all,  and 
our  double  regret  that  such  a  man  should  have  undertaken  it. 

*  Truth  and  its  Counterfeits.  A  Lecture  by  the  Hon.  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  ICnt.  London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 
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“  Qu'allait  il  faire  dans  cette  galere?”  is  the  first  question  that 
occurs  to  one  on  reading  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that 
Vice-Chancellor  Wood  has  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Christian 
Young  Men’s  Association.  Lord  Eldon  or  Sir  William  Grant 
would  probably  have  felt  a  Parliamentary  vote  of  censure  a 
lighter  infliction  than  the  necessity  of  such  an  appearance  in 
Exeter  Hall ;  and  we  must  own  that,  though  both  the  motives 
and  the  action  were  undoubtedly  very  kind,  there  is  about  the 
proceeding  a  kind  of  unreality  not  very  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template.  Lecturing  is  not  the  proper  function  of  a  judge. 
If  he  does  lecture,  it  can  only  be  because  he  has  something 
special  to  say,  or  because  he  wishes  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
institution  which  he  honours.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  the  first  motive  should  have  been  the  true  one.  To 
lecture  on  Truth  and  Falsehood  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
lecture  on  things  in  general.  The  Vice-Chancellor  s  subject  is 
like  that  of  the  song  of  Pan — 

He  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

And  he  sang  of  the  daedal  earth. 

And  of  Heaven  and  the  giant  wars, 

And  love,  and  death,  and  birth — 

but  to  sing  of  such  subjects  satisfactorily  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  before  such  an  audience,  is  simply  impossible.  We 
can  therefore  feel  no  doubt  that  the  real  motive  of  this,  as  of 
other  such  appearances,  was  a  good-natured  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Young 
Men’s  Association.  The  compliance  is  kind  enough,  but  there 
is  something  very  vulgar  in  the  solicitations.  A  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  or  a  nobleman  is  in  all  probability  a  worse  lecturer  than  a 
person  who  can  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  subject ; 
and  to  ask  for  his  assistance  is  only  a  way  of  saying  Look  what 
fine  people  are  not  ashamed  to  address  the  Christian  V  oung 
Men.  We  are  patted  on  the  back  by  Vice-Chancellors  and 
Archbishops — “  the  platform  bids  fair  to  realize  all  which  the 
stage  vainly  claimed.”  Exeter  Hall  can  show  its  lords  as  well 
as  Drury-lane.  Who  would  not  be  a  Christian  Young  Man, 
when  the  Association  has  such  beautiful  silver  slippers?  Ee- 
ligion  never  was  designed  to  make  us  less  genteel. 

The  substance  of  the  lecture  itself  appears  to  us  fully  to 
justify  these  anticipations.  It  is  a  cross  between  a  sermon,  an 
essay,  and  what  the  Americans  call  an  “oration.”  It  is  neither 
authoritative,  profound,  nor  exciting,  but  a  little  of  each.  It  is 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  kind  of  intellectual  food  w  hich  is 
usually  supplied  to  the  “Christian  Young  Men.”  They  are 
allowed  to  "think  and  to  reason  within  certain  limits ;  but  you  are 
always  made  to  feel  the  modus  in  rebus  and  the  certi  fines. 
Indeed,  their  position  is  like  that  of  the  children  of  humane 
parents,  who  allow  them  to  go  out  fishing  on  condition  that  they 
do  not  bait  with  worms.  The  Vice-Chancellor’s  object  was  to 
show  the  “  fundamental  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood 
by  tracing  each  to  its  author,”  and  to  furnish  practical 
rules  and  familiar  illustrations  for  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  its  counterfeits.  He  begins,  ah  ovo,  with  a  refutation, 
or  rather  denunciation,  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  sneer— surely  unworthy  of  his  understanding — at  the 
“  hazy  web  of  scepticism”  of  the  clearest  thinker  of  the 
1 8th  century — David  Hume.  The  absurdity  which  he  imputes 
to  Pantheism  is  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Atheism  ; 
and  the  absurdity  of  Atheism  is,  that  it  proceeds  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  matter  is  eternal.  Characteristically  enough,  he  omits 
all  mention  of  the  only  form  of  Atheism  current  in  the  present 
day — that,  namely,  which  maintains  that  all  problems  as  to  the 
origin  either  of  man  or  of  matter  are  insoluble. 

This,  however,  is  only  by  way  of  introduction.  The  body  of 
the  essay  consists  of  the  enunciation  of  six  tests  of  truth, 
and  of  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  Every  proposition  which  is  true  must,  we  are  told 
agree  with  external  observation — it  must  be  constant  and  perrna 
nent — it  must  be  consistent  with  all  other  ti-uths — it  must 
be  fruitful — it  must  be  consistent  with  happiness — and, 


in 

so  far  as  it  is  moral,  it  must  agree  with  the  Bible.  Auc. 
all  these  “  tests  of  truth”  are  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  “  every  true  and  real  thing  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  that 
he  is  the  sole  source  of  truth.”  God,  however,  is  not  the 
author  of  evil,  therefore  (as  far  as  we  understand  the  Vice 
Chancellor’s  logic)  evil  is  falsehood.  Surely  this  is  very  strange 
doctrine  !  He  must  be  a  very  bold  man  who  believes  that 
he  is  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Divine  attributes  as 
to  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  rules  as  to  what  is  not  only 
morally  but  physically  true ;  and  a  man  must  put  language  to 
very  strange  uses  who  says  that  all  evil  is  false.  We  woulc. 
refer  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  Bentham’s  characteristic  remark  on 
this  subject : — “  Another  man  makes  all  evil  consist  in  falsehood 
and  says  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  world  but  telling  a  lie  ;  so 
that  if  a  man  killed  his  own  father,  it  would  only  be  a  particular 
way  of  saying  that  the  victim  was  not  his  father.”  It  looks  pious  to 
say,  “All  that  militates  against  the  happiness  of  any  of  God’: 
creatures,  and  especially  against  that  of  man,  violates  the  Divine 
law,  and  is  false  but  can  any  human  beiug  seriously  believe  it 
When  Palmer  poisoned  Cook,  did  he  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind  ?  Or  is  it  false  that  he  ever  did  so  ?  Or  was  his  doing 
so  “only  a  particular  way”  of  telling  a  lie?  And,  if  so,  is  it  true 
to  say  tHat  he  lied,  and  does  that  truth  answer  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s  fifth  test  ? 

Many  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  tests  are  not  only  capable  of 


an  unfair  application,  but  are  almost  certain  to  involve  it. 

ake,  for  example,  the  test  of  fruitfulness.  “  If  any  sup¬ 
posed  truth,”  we  are  told,  “has  no  apparent  end  or  purpose,  or 
fails  to  'produce  its  expected  result,  then  be  assured  it  is  a  mere 
negation — a  falsehood.”  Surely  this  would  afford  an  excuse  for 
ridiculing  any  new  discovery.  But  what  is  it  worth  after  all . 
What  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  existence  of  fixed  stars  of  the 
fifth  magnitude — or  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  herrings’  eggs 
which  never  pass  into  fry — or  of  the  acorns  which  are  never  sown 
or  eaten?  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  just  so 
many  grains  of  sand  or  pebbles  on  the  beach,  and  not  ten 
fewer  or  ten  more  ?  These  facts  do  exist— they  are  certainly 
not  falsehoods— but  it  is  merely  an  abuse  of  language  to 
call  them  fruitful.  The  most  extraordinary,  however,  of  all 
the  tests  of  truth  is  the  sixth.  The  Bible,  we  are  told,  is  “an 
unerring  guide,  not,  indeed,  to  physical,  but  to  all  moral 
truth.”  Surely  the  distinction  is  a  very  arbitrary  one,  and 
very  hard  to  make.  We  do  not  blame  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  not  going  profoundly  into  such  a  subject  before  such  an 
audience,  but  we  do  think  that  he  should  either  speak  upon  it 
profoundly  or  not  at  all.  The  rule  which  he  lays  down  has,  no 
doubt,  the  merit  of  avoiding  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  but  it  incurs  others  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Every 
historical  fact  is  matter  of  physical  truth.  It  is  verified,  that 
is,  by  the  senses,  and  not  by  the  conscience.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s  rule  would,  therefore,  lead  legitimately  to  the  infe¬ 
rence  that  a  man  may  deny  every  historical  fact  in  the  Bible,  but 
that  he  might  not  deny  its  doctrines.  For  example,  it  would  be 
allowable  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  not  allowable 
to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Of  course  this  was  not 
his  intention.  He  only  wished  to  put  on  one  side  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  arise  from  reconciling  geology  and  other  sciences  of  a 
similar  character  with  the  Bible  ;  and  the  only  way  of  doing  this 
was  to  lay  down  some  broad  and  plausible  rule.  We  never  met 
with  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the  characteristic  and  inevi¬ 
table  defects  of  little  writings  upon  great  subjects.  They  attempt 
to  settle  in  a  sentence  difficulties  which  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
to  discuss  properly. 

Many  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  illustrations  of  the  counterfeits 
of  truth  are  worth  notice,  because  they  set  in  a  still  clearer  light 
the  necessity  under  which  the  ablest  lecturer  labours  of  treating 
vast  questions  imperfectly  and  unfairly.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  tirade  against  the  French  Bevolution,  which  is  really  worthy 
of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Can  any  one  suppose  that,  out  of  Exeter 
Hall,  Sir  William  Page  Wood  would  ever  have  used  language 
like  this — 

Liberty!  equality !— What  fearful  counterfeits  have  borue  these  stirring 
names,  and  Satan  has  for  ages  passed  them  current  to  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  of  millions  !  Fraternity  is  of  more  modern  date — the  last  invention 
of  the  Evil  One,  as  he  beheld  in  Christian  brotherhood  how  good  and  joyful  a 
thing  it  was  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

We  can  imagine  the  applause  which  the  Christian  V  oung  Men 
would  bestow  upon  this  theological  parody  of  the  “  untradesman- 
like  falsehood  of  it’s  the  same  concern.”  Is  Christian  brotherhood 
so  small  and  narrow  that  it  can  only  be  described  in  one  set  of 
phrases  ?  Surely  the  poor  ignorant  people  who  in  a  confused 
and  foolish  manner  enough  demanded  “  fraternity,”  ought  not  to 
be  condemned  in  the  name  of  a  faith  which  teaches  that  all  men 
are  brothers.  When  a  physician  sees  a  man  complaining  of  ill¬ 
ness,  he  does  not  laugh  at  or  denounce  him  because  he  does  not 
know  what  medicine  to  take.  When  St.  Paul  preached  to  the 
Athenians,  he  did  not  denounce  their  altars  as  inventions  of  the 
Devil,  but  said,  “  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you.”  The  worst  state  of  all  is  that  in  which  a 
man  is  not  conscious  of  his  wants.  Sir  William  is  greatly  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  doctrine,  that  “  fraternity  rests  on  love,”  and  that 
trade  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  not  of 
competition.  Will  he  really  assert  the  opposite,  and  say  that 
Christian  brotherhood  has  nothing  to  do  with  love,  and  that  it  is 
distinctly  wrong  in  people  to  help  their  neighbours  in  business  ? 
In  this  particular  instance,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error  of  fact.  He  refers,  somewhat  severely,  to  a  scheme  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  some  years  ago,  for  co-operative 
trading  societies  ;  and  he  says  that  such  societies  would  not  extin¬ 
guish  competition.  Surely  their  authors  never  said  or  thought 
that  they  would.  What  they  thought— rightly  or  wrongly— 
•was,  that  if  the  workmen  associated  themselves  together  into 
joint-stock  partnerships,  they  might  divide  amongst  themselves 
the  profits  which  at  present  go  to  the  master,  and  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  tend  to  produce  kindly  feeling  amongst  the 
men.  This  plan  might  or  might  not  be  a  wise  one  ;  but  surely 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  pointing  a  moral  could  turn  a  very 
kind,  and  surely  very  innocent,  scheme  into  a  pretext  illustrating 
the  necessity  of  “  founding  ”  yourself  “  on  the  external  world.” 
The  passage  to  which  we  are  referring  concludes  with  a  denun¬ 
ciation,  which  it  really  pains  us  to  read,  of  the  “portentous 
phantom,  ‘universal  philanthropy,’”  at  which  “the  earth  grew 
pale  with  terror” — followed  by  raw-head  and  bloody -bones  refe¬ 
rences  to  Moloch  and  St.  Just,  to  which  we  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  Vice-Chancellor  AVood  would  have  condescended. 

We  must  conclude  by  expressing  our  great  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  person  whose  performance  we  have  criticised.  It  is  one 
of  the  serious  misfortunes  of  the  present  day  that  men  of  such 
intellect  and  position  are  so  often  tempted  by  a  mistaken  good¬ 
nature  into  false  positions. 
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MORMON  WIVES  * 

IT  HIS  book  refers  to  one  of  the  greatest  social  wonders  of  an 
.  age  fertile  in  wonders,  and  suggests  to  a  thoughtful  reader 
many  curious  and  important  subjects  for  reflection.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  is  the  question  why  American  books  are  invariably 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  fall  to  pieces  on  the  first  read¬ 
ing.  This  must  be  attributable  to  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
they  are  so  good  that  the  owner  is  certain  to  want  to  rebind 
them,  or  they  are  so  bad  that  he  is  sure  not  to  want  to  read  them 
more  than  once.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  unquestionable.  Another  reflection  arises 
upon  the  title-page.  Why  do  writers  of  novels  always  say  that 
they  are  describing  “  facts  stranger  than  fiction  ?”  It  is  generally 
not  true ;  and  if  it  were,  they  give  their  readers  no  means  of 
knowing  it,  for  we  never  yet  read  a  novel  “  founded  on  fact,”  in 
which  there  was  any  sort  of  clue  to  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  elements  of  which  the  book  was  composed,  beyond 
that  furnished  by  the  common  practice  of  writing  the  words  “  a 
fact  ”  by  way  of  note  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  containing  the  most 
surprising  incidents  in  the  book.  The  motto  also  affords  food  for 
an  inquiring  disposition.  It  is — 

Here  is  light  on  the  sea  and  land, 

And  the  dream  deceives  nevermore. 

If  the  first  line  is  plain  enough,  certainly  its  connexion  with 
the  second,  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  and  the  reference 
of  the  whole  passage  to  Mormonism,  are  facts  stranger  than 
fiction. 

Seriously  speaking,  Mormon  Wives  is  an  irritating  book.  Mor¬ 
monism  is  the  strangest  phenomenon  of  the  day.  Its  relation  to 
social  life  in  America,  the  practical  results  of  polygamy,  and  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  can  admit  into  the  Union 
another  “  domestic  institution”  of  such  an  utterly  anomalous 
character,  are  very  curious  topics  of  inquiry ;  and  it  is  tan¬ 
talizing  to  see  them  treated  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  and  unreliable  as  that  of  making  them  the  text  of 
fictitious  “narratives  of  fact  stranger  than  fiction.”  Mormon 
Wives  is  a  mere  novel,  and  will  teach  nobody  anything  except 
that  the  authoress  has  a  very  natural  and  just  horror  of  the 
greatest  social  crime  of  the  age.  It  is,  however,  worth  reading  as 
an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  an  American  in  a  passion.  The 
best  friend  of  that  great  people  must  wish  that  they  would  be 
angry  and  not  sin  against  all  quiet  and  decorum.  King  Cam- 
byses'  vein  is  a  very  bad  one  under  all  circumstances,  and  it  can 
never  be  worse  than  when  it  is  directed  against  a  really  great  evil, 
for  it  invariably  enlists  the  sympathies  of  quiet  people  against 
those  who  use  it. 

The  preface  to  Mormon  Wives  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
illustrations  of  this  way  of  writing  that  we  have  lately  seen. 
Polygamy,  we  are  told,  was  dying  out,  “and  woman  and  society 
bade  fair  to  come  forth  clad  in  a  nobility  of  moral  purity 
which  should  indeed  seem  like  the  livery  of  Heaven.”  We  are 
afraid  that  a  very  short  experience  of  monogamous  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  or  New  York,  would  show  that  moral  purity  is  not  quite 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  absence  of  polygamy  ;  but  Mrs. 
or  Miss  Fuller  is  on  her  high  horse,  and  will  not  come  down. 
“  Let  us  not,”  she  says,  “  be  deceived  longer,  but  open  our  eyes 
to  the  serpent  now  asking  to  be  warmed  into  life  by  our  national 
hearthstone”  (we  suppose  on  our  national  rug) ;  “let  us  arise  ” 
(in  the  presence  of  our  national  kettle  and  national  tea-things) 
“  and  say,  ‘  Away,  leper,’  ”  (a  leprous  serpent !)  “‘cleanse  thy¬ 
self,’  and  then  come,  and  we  will  gladly  receive  thee  into  our  house¬ 
hold — will  then  give  thee  equal  share  in  our  councils”  (in  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  common  ancestor,  Eve),  “  then  will  protect  thee  as  our 
fathers  protected  Bunker’s  Hill.  Away  with  thee,  and  cleanse  thy¬ 
self!”  Imagine  a  leprous  serpent  being  refused  admission  to  a 
national  hearth,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  family  connexions,  but 
of  his  state  of  health.  The  oddest  part  of  the  passage,  however, 
is  the  reference  to  Bunker’s  Hill.  Unless  the  serpent  was  better 
protected  than  that  proud  eminence,  the  old  grudge  between 
men  and  snakes  would  have  its  way,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance.  The  exultation  of  the  Americans  over  the  battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  their  national  traits. 
An  English  gentleman  was  travelling,  not  long  ago,  on  a  railway 
in  the  United  States,  and  having  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  the  carriage  as  to  the  number  of  his  children,  his  reasons 
for  marrying  his  wife,  the  clauses  in  his  marriage  settlement,  the 
amount  of  his  balance  at  his  banker’s,  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest,  became  somewhat  curious 
to  know  his  friend’s  name.  “  No,”  was  the  answer,  “  I  can’t  tell 
you.”  “Why  not?”  “You  could  not  stand  it.”  “O  yes,  I 
could.”  “No  you  couldn’t— it  would  not  be  fair  to  you — I’d 
rather  not  say.”  “  Well,  but  I  want  to  know,  and  I’ll  take  my 
chance.”  “  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  you  must ;  but  mind,  it’s 
your  own  fault — my  name's  Bunker.”  We  have  heard  that 
during  the  late  election,  when  parties  ran  highest,  and  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  was  talked  of,  the  deepest  stab  inflicted  by  the 
South  on  the  North — a  measure  like  blowing  up  a  powder 
magazine  by  which  friends  and  foes  perish  together — was  the 
unhappy  discovery  that  the  Americans  were,  after  all,  defeated 
at  Bunker’s  Hill.  Tell  it  not  in  Boston — publish  it  not  in  New 
England. 

When  we  get  to  the  story  of  Mormon  Wives,  there  is  very 
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little  in  it.  Margaret  Fletcher  is  discovered  sitting  in  her  bed¬ 
room.  She  is  to  be  married  in  the  evening.  “  The  fine  linen 
pillow-cases  and  handsome  counterpanes  were  exquisitely  white. 

A  dress  of  snowy  Indian  lawn,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  two  or  three 
simple  adornments  for  the  robe,  lay  on  the  bed.”  To  her  enters 
a  bridesmaid,  Sarah  Irving  by  name,  who  turns  “  deadly  white” 
and  “  fixes  her  eyes  upon  vacancy”  (being,  in  fact,  in  love  with 
the  husband),  when  the  ceremony  is  interrupted  by  a  clap  of 
thunder.  The  husband,  Richard  Wilde,  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
extraordinary  talents,  and,  of  course,  of  infidel  sentiments.  The 
bridesmaid  visits  the  young  couple  frequently,  thereby 
presenting  an  additional  attraction  to  a  younger  brother 
of  the  bride’s,  who  is  much  attached  to  his  sister’s  society. 
Miss  Irving  flirts  with  Mr.  Fletcher — sometimes  encouraging 
him,  at  others  excusing  herself  for  avoiding  him  by  saying  that 
she  has  “  some  new  music,  and  feels  like  playing  it,”  or  by 
other  palpable  untruths — but  secretly  nourishing  her  passion  for 
Mr.  Wilde.  That  ingenious  gentleman  attends  a  lecture  “  at 
the  Court-house,”  which  persuades  him  to  become  a  Mormon, 
and  he  and  his  wife  depart,  inter  marentes  amicos,  to  the  great 
City  of  the  Saints.  Sarah  Irving  in  the  meantime  is  engaged 
to  Harry  Fletcher  ;  but  the  marriage  being  put  off  for  some 
months,  she  employs  the  interval  in  reading  Socialist  publica¬ 
tions,  which  contain  many  things  very  unfit  for  a  young  lady’s 
perusal,  “  about  ‘  true  love,’  and  ‘  psychological  twinships,’  and 
‘passional  attractions,’  &c.  &c.,  all  made  enticing  by  fair  and 
proper  language,  and  not  seldom  invested  with  the  glory  and 
fascination  of  genius.”  So,  when  the  wedding-day  comes,  non 
est  inventa  Sarah  Irving,  and  the  disappointed  bridegroom  is 
left  to  contemplate  “  the  white  silk  dress  with  its  lace  trimmings, 
the  beautiful  wreath,  the  veil,  the  handkerchief,  the  slippers,  and 
all  the  little  adornments.”  This  is  too  much  for  Harry  Fletcher  ; 
and  he  characteristically  solaces  himself  by  going  out  to  California 
to  make  a  fortune.  This  he  does  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  a 
year’s  time,  we  observe  him  in  the  street  at  San  Francisco, 
“taking  the  middle  of  it,  and  grasping  a  revolver  in  his  hand” — 
somewhat  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Sarah  by  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  “two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  well  secured  and  in¬ 
vested.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde  have  reached  Utah- 
where  Mr.  Wilde’s  talents  rapidly  raise  him  to  distinction,  the 
only  blot  on  his  character  being  his  contentment  with  a  single 
wife,  which  is  considered  a  reflection  on  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Indeed,  “a committee”  of  ladies  “wait  upon”  Mrs.  Wilde 
“  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  you,  as  the  wife  of  an  influential 
man  among  us,  to  set  a  good  example  by  choosing  from  among 
your  acquaintance  some  young  woman  whom  you  may  fancy  to 
seal  to  your  husband.  It  will  be  a  means  of  quieting  remark, 
and  will  prove  you  to  be  really  interested  in  our  religion.”  How¬ 
ever,  “  the  hot  blood  glowed  richly  on  the  cheek  of  Margaret” 
at  this  interference,  which  would  probably  have  been  fruitless,  if 
it  had  not  happened  that  “  a  shadow  darkened  the  sunlight  which 
lay  across  the  threshold.  This  appeared,  on  further  investigation, 
to  proceed  from  Sarah  Irving,  who,  with  “  a  small  bowie  knife  in 
her  dress,”  but  otherwise  unprotected,  had  made  the  passage  to 
Utah.  In  due  course  of  time,  Wilde  “seals  himself”  to  Sarah, 
upon  which  Margaret  takes  to  dying,  as  broken-hearted  women 
always  do  in  novels.  That  is,  her  face  was  like  sculptured 
marble,  her  heart  like  a  lump  of  ice,  her  eye  “  blazed,”  and  so  on. 
This,  thanks  to  the  glut  of  deathbeds  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  market  by  Mr.  Dickens  and  others,  is  pretty  much 
common  form  ;  but  one  is  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  “  her  flesh 
grew  more  transparent,  and  her  spirit  shone  through  it  more  lumi¬ 
nously,  week  by  week.”  There  is  some  novelty,  too,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  between  the  two  wives  : — “One  was  gorgeously 
beautiful  as  an  Indian  vase,  with  the  fire  and  smoke  of  incense 
before  a  false  god  flickering  within ;  the  other  was  like  a  smoky- 
vase  of  the  most  fragile  porcelain,  in  which  some  waning  star  was 
imprisoned,  waiting  to  escape  to  its  native  sky.”  This  certainly 
suggests  that  Mrs^  Wilde  i,  though  delicate,  was  corpulent.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  incidents 
of  the  story.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde  (bis)  were  “  beset  by  a  sense 
of  unsubstantiality,”  which  was  more  or  less  justified  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Harry  Fletcher,  on  his  way  home  from  California 
by  the  overland  route,  with  a  young  wife,  whom  he  met  one  even¬ 
ing  in  an  unprotected  condition,  and  married  some  days  after, 
and  a  few  revolvers.  One  of  these  he  “  drew  from  his  bosom,” 
and  fired  upon  his  brother-in-law,  who  would  not  give  up  his 
child  to  its  mother  (Mrs.  Wilde,  No.  i.)  on  any  less  vigorous 
persuasion.  The  ball  disfigures  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Wilde,  No.  n., 
but  is  otherwise  innocuous  ;  and  the  presentation  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  revolver  convinces  the  Mormon  mob,  who  object  to  these 
proceedings,  that  it  is  best  to  leave  Mr.  Fletcher  to  himself. 
He  nurses  his  sister  in  her  last  illness,  buries  her  in  ground 
unpolluted  by  Mormonism,  and  carries  her  child  back  to  New 
England.  On  the  road  he  is  overtaken  by  Sarah  Irving,  who 
has  departed  from  Utah  in  disgust  because  Richard  M  ilde  has 
been  “  sealed”  to  Mrs.  Wilde  in.  Yivat  Regina. 

Mormon  Wives  is  a  silly  story,  told  in  a  violent,  noisy  way ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  evil  which  it  denounces  is  one  of 
the  most  awful  and  monstrous  that  exist  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  doubt  whether  slavery  itself  presents  more  dreadful 
problems  for  the  consideration  of  the  Americans  than  Mor¬ 
monism  ;  and  though  we  may  laugh  at  the  eloquence  of  those 
who  denounce  polygamy,  we  do  not  care  to  repress  our  conviction 
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that,  if  the  United  States  admit  Deseret  into  the  Umon  upon  the 
terms  of  permitting  the  existence  of  polygamy,  it  will  be  very 
doubtful  whether  they  will  not  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  Christian  or  a  civilized  community. 


ROBERTSON'S  CHURCH  HISTORY* 


WHEN  Mr.  Newman  abandoned  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  one  of  the  last  taunts  which 
he  flung  at  the  friends  whom  he  was  leaving  was  to  the  ettect  that 
they  had  but  one  ecclesiastical  historian— the  infidel  Gibbon. 
The  sneer  was  terribly  effective,  for  it  was  undeniably  true. 
The  mass  of  ecclesiastical  history  had  been  put-  under  a  Protes¬ 
tant  taboo.  The  whole  period  that  intervened  between  Claudian 
and  Luther— the  last  Classic  and  the  first  Protestant-had  been 
consigned  by  common  consent  to  an  oblivion  as  deep  as  that 
which  shrouds  the  dynasties  of  Manetho.  The  Renaissance  had 
cast  its  dark  shadow  alike  over  art,  literature  and  education 
No  person  of  taste  would  look  at  book  or  building  that  did  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  some  Pagan  model.  Bishop  after  bishop 
would  rise  up  to  explain  the  Amphitryonic  Council,  or  start  a 
theory  on  the  Eleusmian  mysteries ;  but  who — except  the  in¬ 
fidel,  whose  ends  might  be  served  by  it— cared  to  grub  up 
heresies  which  had  once  rent  Christendom,  or  to  disentomb 
from  musty  libraries  the  records  of  synods  whicli  had  given  law 
to  Europe?  What  was  ti-ue  of  our  literature  was,  and  still  is, 
true  of  our  education.  To  this  day,  all  history  that  is  not 
melioris  cevi  atque  notce  is  uniformly  excluded  from  the  cum- 
culum  of  our  principal  schools.  A  sharp  Eton  boy  will  have 
all  the  scandals  of  the  Greek  idolatry  at  lus  fingers -ends. 
He  will  recount  to  you  with  marvellous  fidelity  all  the  scandals 
of  Olympus.  But  of  Gregory,  and  Charlemagne,  and  Milde- 
brand,  and  Aquinas,  the  master-minds  that  nurtured  the  civi¬ 
lization  in  which  we  live,  he  barely  knows  the  names.  Before 
he  is  thirteen  he  will  repeat  by  heart  all  the  details  ol  the 
Olympic  and  the  Isthmian  and  the  Nemean  games;  but 
he  will  be  left  to  pick  up,  as  best  he  can,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  chivalry  from  Ivanhoe,  and  the  names  of  the  great 
monastic  orders  from  the  denunciations  of  Exeter  Hall.  If  he 
be  well  taught,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  Constitution  of  Cleisthenes ;  but  he  would  think  you 
insane  if  you  asked  him  a  question  about  the  False  Decretals. 
And  yet  the  Constitution  of  Cleisthenes  does  not,  and  cannot, 
affect  the  destiny  of  a  single  living  human  being ;  while  the  exist¬ 
ing  spiritual  government  of  half  of  Christendom,  in  a  great 
degree,  owes  its  existence  to  the  False  Decretals.  Ihe  origin  and 
structure  of  that  motley  fabric  of  jurisprudence,  which  secures 
us  an  orderly  freedom  never  granted  to  paper  constitutions  the 
successive  convulsions  of  thought  which  have  left  behind  them  that 
strange  deposit  of  heterogeneous  beliefs  which  we  call  the  English 
Church — are  surely  subjects  better  worthy  of  attention  than 
extinct  republics  which  never  achieved  liberty,  and  exploded 
religions  which  consecrated  lust.  It  is  a  strange  perversity  to 
spend  our  best  years  of  study  in  scrutinizing  the  fossils  of  bygone 
systems,  while  we  neglect  the  living  specimens  on  which  our 
daily  life  depends. 

This  pernicious  error  is  at  last  being  dissipated.  Art  has  nearly 
shaken  off  the  incubus.  Poetry  has  long  bid  farewell  to  Damon 
and  Cynthia,  and  has  ceased  to  consider  the  virtues  of  the 
golden  age  the  exclusive  property  of  sheep-tenders.  And  now 
English  historians  have  at  last  ventured  upon  the  forbidden 
ground.  Two  authors,  of  very  different  character  and  power, 
have  recently  come  forward  to  supply  the  defect  which  provoked 
the  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Newman — Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  book  which  is 
now  before  us.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  follow,  as  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  has  done,  so  exactly  in  the  track  of  an  author  whose  repu¬ 
tation  is  so  great,  and  whose  success  has  been  so  unquestioned  as 
that  of  Dean  Milman.  The  two  books  almost  exactly  coincide, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  present  volume  of  Mr.  Robertson  s 
work  has  gone.  They  deal  with  the  same  periods,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  length ;  and,  as  both  are  calm .  and 
impartial  men,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  they  pronounce  on  the  questions  which  pass  under 
their  review.  And  yet  the  striking  difference  of  character  be¬ 
tween  the  two  authors  has  lent  such  a  distinct  hue  to  the 
picture  drawn  by  each,  that  neither  can  be  said  to  have  intruded 
upon  the  province  of  the  other.  Mr.  Robertson’s  work  is  what 
history  was  understood  to  be  in  the  days  of  Hall,  or  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury — a  faithful  narrative  of  events.  The  Dean’s 
work  is  what  history  was  when  bards  were  the  only  annalists, 
and  what  it  has  again  become  in  the  hands  of  Prescott 
and  Macaulay — a  series  of  brilliant  pictures.  Dean  Milman 
writes  as  a  poet — Mr.  Robertson  as  a  chronicler.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  the  merit  of  scrupulous  accuracy  to  the 
poet,  or  the  power  of  lively  description  to  the  chro¬ 
nicler.  But  yet  the  difference  is  very  strongly  marked ;  and 
by  nothing  more  than  by  the  spots  upon  which,  travelling  on 
the  same  road,  each  writer  loves  to  linger.  The  Dean  dwells 
long  on  the  stirring  events  and  the  gaily-tinted  scenes  of  the 
periods  through  which  he  has  to  pass,  but  shrinks,  with  a  poet’s 
instinct,  from  the  long  details  of  metaphysical  controversy. 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Election  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (a.d.  S'jo — 1132).  By  J.  C.  Robert¬ 
son.  London:  Murray.  i855. 


Mr.  Robertson  marches  on  with  even  pace,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  It  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he 
is  reciting  some  romantic  adventure,  or  walking  through  pon¬ 
derous  polemics,  or  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  feudal  juris¬ 
prudence — he  metes  out  to  each  its  fair  share  of  his  space  with 
almost  cynical  impartiality.  Dean  Milman  gives  fifty  pages 
to  the  story  of  Mahomet,  the  attraction  of  whose  marvellous 
adventures  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist ;  but  it  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  so  Mr. 
Robertson  dismisses  it  in  five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chro¬ 
nicler  dwells  at  length  on  the  tenets  of  the  Adoptians,  and 
gives  fourteen  pages  to  tlie  speculations  of  Gottsclialk,  wliosc 
name  the  poet  does  not  even  deign  to  mention.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  idea  may  be  gathered  of  their  different  methods  by  com¬ 
paring  their  treatment  of  one  or  two  incidental  events.  The 
following  is  the  Dean’s  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall : — 

In  this  remote  spot  they  built  tlieir  monastery.  St.  Gall  was  a  skilful 
fisherman,  and  supplied  the  brethren  with  fresh  fish  from  the  lake.  One 
silent  night,  when  he  was  fishing,  he  heard  (it  is  said)  from  the  ^ghesU ’ 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains,  calling  on  the  Spirit  ot  the  VV  aters 
in  the  depth  of  the  lake.  “  I  am  here,”  was  the  reply.  “  Arise,  then,  to  mine 
aid  against  those  strangers  who  have  cast  me  from  my  temple  ;  let  us  expel 
them  from  the  land.5’  “  One  of  them  is  even  now  buried  in  my  waters, 
but  I  cannot  break  his  nets,  for  I  am  rebuked  by  the  prevailing  name,  in 
which  he  is  perpetually  praying.”  (Latin  Christianity ,  vol.  u.,  p.  I07  ) 

The  prosaic  Mr.  Robertson  tbinks  dates  are  worth,  a  gieat  deal 
more  than  the  voices  of  mountain  spirits : — 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  Columban’s  followers  was  liis  countryman  Gall, 
who  had  been  his  pupil  from  boyhood,  and  bad  accompanied  him  m  all  Ins 
fortunes,  until  compelled  by  illness  to  remain  behind,  when  his  master  passed 
into  Italy.  Gall  founded  in  the  year  6 14  the  famous  monastery  winch  bears 
his  name,  and  is  honoured  as  the  apostle  of  Switzerland.  He  died  m  627. 

Again,  the  Dean  is  recounting  the  death  of  Otho  III. 

No  Nemesis  more  awful  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece.  Stephama, 
the  wife  of  Crescentius,  had,  on  his  fall,  been  abandoned  to  the  brutal  lust  ot 
the  German  soldiers.  With  stern  self-command,  she  suppressed  her  indigna¬ 
tion,  her  loathing,  within  her  heart.  At  the  end  of  three  years  she  bad  nursed 
up  her  old  fatal  beauty  to  its  old  exquisite  lustre.  Otho  himself,  the  religious 
Otho,  was  caught  in  her  toils,  winch  she  spread  with  consummate  art.  blie 
scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed  of  her  husband’s  murderer.  W  ith  Stephama 
vengeance  was  cheaply  bought  at  such  a  price.  She  feigned  the  passionate 
love  of  a  mistress  till  the  opportunity  came  of  administering  a  subtle  poison. 
In  Italy  such  poisons  were  too  well  known,  and  here  there  seems  convincing 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  crime,  throughout  Italian  history  always 
suspected,  always  credited,  yet  rarely  with  stronger  proof  than  suspicion. 
The  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  bright  hopeful  youth.  He  withdrew  from 
Rome,  either  expelled  by  a  new  insurrection  secretly  guided  by  Gregory  ot 
Tusculum,  or  with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the  poison  administered 
through  the  hand  of  Stephania;  he  withdrew,  not  to  collect  his  faithful  troops 
and  crush  the  rebellious  city,  but  as  a  penitent  to  deplore  and  expiate  lus  sms. 

( Latin  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497-) 

With  such  a  beautiful  description  before  him,  it  must  have 
required  some  self-command  in  Mr.  Robertson  to  write  the 
following : — 

The  short  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  penitential  exercises,  while 
he  cherished  the  intention  of  raising  his  feudatories  for  the  punishment  ot  the 
mi  grateful  Romans;  but  he  died  at  Paterno,  on  Jan.  24,  1002.  The  German 
chroniclers  in  general  attribute  his  death  to  small-pox.  But  a  later  story,  ot 
Italian  origin,  has  recommended  itself  to  some  eminent  writers  less  per- 
haps  by  its  probability  than  by  its  romantic  character.  Stephania,  it  is 
said,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Crescentius,  provoked  by  her  husband  s  wrongs 
and  her  own  to  a  desire  of  deadly  vengeance,  enticed  the  young  emperor  to 
her  embraces,  and,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  administered  to  him  a 
subtle  poison,  which  dried  up  the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  brought  him 
to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  him  became  extinct  the  Saxon 
line  which  had  ruled  over  Germany  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
which  for  three  generations  had  filled  the  imperial  throne. 

Tbe  dryness  and  baldness  of  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
acquit  the  composition  of  this  history,  seem  to  be  more  the  result 
of  some  self-imposed  law  than  of  any  natural  defect  of  style. 
In  the  few  places  where  Mr.  Robertson  gives  his  Pegasus  the 
rein,  the  narrative  is  full  of  spirit.  The  panegyric  on  Boniface, 
the  critique  on  the  character  of  Hildebrand,  and  the  description 
of  his  celebrated  meeting  with  the  Emperor  Henry  at  Cannosa, 
do  full  justice  to  their  themes.  W e  must  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  a  vigorous  character  ofDamiani.  Dr.  Gumming  seems 
to  walk  out  of  the  canvas : — 


The  character  of  Damiani  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.  He  was  honest,  rigid  in  liis  .sanctity,  gifted  with  a  ready  and 
copious  eloquence,  but  destitute  of  judgment  or  discretion,  unmeasured  m  ins 
credulity,  full  of  a  simple  vanity,  narrow  in  liis  views,  zealous  and  energetic 
in  carrying  tliem  out.  His  reading  was  considerable,  but  limited  m  its 
nature,  and  in  great  part  of  a  very  idle  character.  His  letters  and  tiacts  pre- 
sent  a  medley  of  all  tbe  learning  and  of  all  the  allegorical  misinterpre¬ 
tations  of  Scripture  that  be  can  heap  together ;  liis  arguments  are  seasoned 
and  enforced  by  the  strangest  illustrations  and  by  the  wildest  and  most  extra¬ 
vagant  legends.  The  humour  which  be  often  displays  is  rather  an  oddity 
than  a  talent  or  a  power;  be  himself  speaks  of  it  as  “buffoonery,  and  poui- 
tentially  laments  that  he  cannot  control  it.  In  our  own  age  and  country 
such  a  man  would  probably  be  among  tbe  most  fluent,  the  busiest,  tbe  most 
unreasonable,  and  the  most  uncharitable  enemies  of  Rome ;  in  bis  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  Peter  Damiani  was  its  most  devoted  servant. 

That  Mr.  Robertson’s  composition  will  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Ecclesiastical  history  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  hope. 
His  stern,  Cato-like  rejection  of  the  lighter  graces  of  composition 
will  not  suit  the  dainty  palate  of  this  luxurious  age.  He  bristles 
with  dates,  he  revels  in  uncouth  and  unheard-of  names ;  and 
these  things  are  little  to  the  taste  of  general  readers.  Ihe  vs  orn 
workers,  or  the  lounging  idlers,  who  compose  that  class  who 
turn  to  Macaulay  as  to  a  novel,  and  may  even  skim  the 
pages  of  Milman  without  a  yawn — will  shrink  in  horror  from  this 
formidable  repertoire  of  facts  and  figures.  But,  though  .ie 
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cannot  look  for  a  distinguished  place  on  Mr.  Mudie’s  list,  or 
hope  to  stand  by  Gibbon  and  Milman  as  a  classic  of  the  English 
tongue,  his  compilation  will  always  be  esteemed  as  a  text-book 
for  the  student,  while  the  host  of  references  with  which  he  has 
studded  his  pages  will  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  more 
advanced  inquirer. 


1ES  PETITS  BONHEUKS* 

I^OK  well  nigh  thirty  years,  M.  Jules  Janin  has  been  seen 
every  Monday  morning,  in  the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  distributing  handfuls  of  Attic  salt,  which 
have  gone  far  to  preserve  intact  the  good  savour  and  literary 
reputation  of  that  distinguished  journal.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  future  historians  of  “French  Literature  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century”  will  leave  their  work  incomplete  if  they  take 
no  account  of  the  influence  which  these  remarkable  lucubrations 
have  exercised  over  the  French  language  and  French  thought. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  can  duly  appreciate  the  merits  of  M.  J. 
Janin’s  less  ephemeral  writings  without  having  gone  through  a 
course  of  the  Critique  du  Lundi.  The  luxuriance  of  his  diction, 
which  has  given  the  French  language  a  pliability  of  which  no 
one  could  have  believed  it  capable — the  lavish  profusion  of  banter 
and  pathos  which  follow  each  other  in  such  close  succession — the 
sterling  common  sense  and  strong  convictions  which  occasionally 
rise  to  the  surface  of  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  nothing 
but  a  flood  of  idle  words — the  extraordinary  familiarity  exhibited 
with  the  literature  of  every  country,  and  the  attachment  bestowed 
on  the  choicest  models  of  each — these  are  qualities  which  make  up 
an  originality  so  salient  and  characteristic  that  no  work  in  which 
it  is  portrayed  can  be  considered  unworthy  of  perusal. 

Such  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  us  to  devote  a  few 
remarks  to  the  work  now  before  us.  Among  the  shoals  of  books 
which  deluge  the  windows  of  Paris  booksellers  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  year  under  the  general  designation  of  Etrennes, 
such  a  nouveaute  as  this  octavo  volume,  from  the  pen  of  Jules 
Janin  and  the  pencil  of  Gavarni,  was  forthwith  proclaimed  by 
common  consent  to  be  the  facile  princeps  of  these  literary 
wares.  The  subject — Les  Petits  Bonlieurs — was  singularly  feli¬ 
citous.  Not  to  be  blind  to  the  happiness  which  “  small  things  ” 
are  capable  of  imparting,  or  insensible  to  the  miseries  which 
they  may  be  made  to  avert,  is  a  lesson  which  all  are  interested 
in  learning.  Few  persons  will  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  teacher 
who  professes  to  tell  them  how  the  lawful  use  of  the  little  joys 
and  comforts,  and  every-day  resources,  which  environ  their  every¬ 
day  life  and  follow  in  the  trail  of  their  every-day  avocations, 
may  largely  foster  the  growth  of  that  frame  of  mind  to  which  it 
is  at  once  their  duty  and  their  desire  to  attain : — 

C’est  que  vojez-vous,  mes  amis,  la  science  des  petits  bonlieurs  n’est  pas  a 
la  portee  des  esprits  vulgaires,  des  coeurs  grossiers,  des  ames  inertes :  au  eon- 
trairc  elle  est  le  rare  et  cliarmant  privilege  des  esprits  distingues,  des  ames 
sereines,  ct  des  konnetes  coeurs. 

Accordingly,  we  hasten  to  introduce  them  to  M.  Tregean, 
the  name  of  the  teaeher  we  have  described,  and  of  M.  Jules 
Janin’s  hero,  whose  garrulity  may  make  them  by  turns  laugh 
and  ponder,  but  assuredly  will  never  make  them  yawn.  He  is  a 
man  of  whom  it  is  recorded — “  Ses  amis  l’aimaient  et  l’hono- 
raient ;  ses  ennemis  l’estimaient  et  ils  en  avaient  peur.”  The 
volume  before  us  is,  in  a  fashion,  the  memoirs  of  this  excellent 
old  gentleman — not,  indeed,  in  the  usual  order  of  biography 
proper,  but  in  loose  snatches  of  somewhat  Pindaric  prose  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  grouped  together  in  a  medley  such  as  M.  J. 
Janin  alone  could  indite.  The  reader  must  not  be  dismayed — 
and,  if  his  foot  be  swathed  in  flannel,  may  be  cheered — at  finding 
that  foremost  among  the  Petits  Bonlieurs  of  Le  Sieur  Tregean 
ranks  the  gout — not  the  gout  with  a  circumflex,  which  has  been 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  France,  but  dire  podagra  itself,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  apanage  of  England.  In  the  last  century,  a  Huguenot  phy¬ 
sician,  named  Coulet,  and  more  recently  Franklin,  enlarged  on 
the  same  theme — the  blessings  of  gout.  But  neither  of  these 
writers  comes  near  the  encomiastic  rhapsodies  indulged  in 
by  M.  Tregean  on  the  subject  of  his  pet  malady.  M.  Jules 
Janin  is  partial  to  classical  allusions.  How  came  it  that,  in 
enumerating  the  illustrious  worthies — Pericles,  Augustus,  Julius 
Csesar,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  Marechal  du  Saxe — on  whom 
gout  bestowed  her  choicest  favours,  he  did  not  turn  to  his  Lucian, 
or  pseudo-Lucian,  whose  Tragodopodagra  would  have  enabled 
him  to  head  his  catalogue  with  the  names  of  Achilles,  Belle- 
rophon,  and  Odysseus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  might  have  warned 
him  of  the  danger  of  speaking  so  lightly  of  the  sufferings  inflicted 
by  a  goddess,  “  begotten  of  Cocy  tus,  born  of  Megsera’s  womb, 
in  the  abysmal  shades  of  Tartarus  P”  But  gout  is  not  the  only 
privilege  of  which  our  hero  can  boast.  He  has  an  excellent 
memory — so  excellent  that  he  can  recal  his  first  sensations  on 
coming  into  the  world! — a  ludicrous  idea  enough  on  the  part 
of  M.  Janin,  but  one  which  enables  him  to  trace  with  con¬ 
siderable  power  the  gradual  development  of  the  infant’s  first  im¬ 
pressions  into  full-fledged  consciousness,  “la  conscience  du  moi.” 
The  Petits  Bonlieurs  of  childhood  are  enumerated,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  among  these — pictures  and  picture-books — leadM.  Tregean 
on  to  books  in  general,  beginning  with  Moliere.  As  he  turns  over 
Tony  Johannot’s  illustrations, withhisfairyoung  godchildbetween 
his  knees,  he  sets  before  us  the  principal  characters  of  Moliere’s 

*  Les  Petits  Bonheurs.  Tar  M.  Jules  Janin.  Illustrations  do  Gavarni. 
Paris:  chez  Morizot.  i857. 


plays,  with  minglednotes  of  praise  and  scorn — praiseof  aHenriette 
or  an  Alceste,  scorn  of  a  Don  Juan  or  a  Tartufe.  With  regard 
to  Gentil  Bernard,  as  he  is  styled  (for  Voltaire’s  epithet  has  sup¬ 
planted  his  Christian  name),  we  think  M.  Tregean  might  conve¬ 
niently  have  pitched  his  dithyramb  a  note  or  two  lower  without 
any  sacrifice  to  truth,  and  with  a  great  accession  of  propriety. 
A  writer  whose  dulness  is  overwhelming,  and  whose  verses  are 
full  of  effort,  affectation,  and  indecency,  without  a  line  that 
betrays  the  ardour  of  a  poet  or  the  emotions  of  a  man,  may  be 
called  the  Anacreon  of  France,  if  M.  Tregean  pleases,  but  has 
certainly  nothing  in  common  with  him  of  Teos,  save  the  lewd 
spirit  of  a  consummate  sensualist.  We  have  less  reason  to 
quarrel  with  the  frames  in  which  M.  Tregean  encloses  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Ninon  de  l’Euclos  and  Lavater.  The  latter  in  particular, 
apropos  of  physiognomy,  gives  rise  to  some  pages  of  very  shrewd 
and  clever  writing  on  the  physiognomy  of  the  hand,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  character  which  are  afforded  by  the  particular  conforma¬ 
tion  and  texture  of  fingers,  thumb,  and  palm,  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals. 

There  is  something  so  ludicrous — our  author  would  be  the 
first  to  confess  it — in  the  very  idea  of  giving  a  methodical 
analysis  of  a  book  by  Jules  Janin,  that  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  abandoning  the  attempt  in  despair  before  we  have  gone 
through  a  hundred  pages.  We  must  endeavour  to  pick  out  here 
and  there,  at  random,  sundry  passages  of  more  than  usual  bril¬ 
liancy  and  beauty.  After  some  glowing  pages  on  Don  Quixote 
and  Gil  Bias,  we  meet  with  a  prose  ode  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  which  we  extract  a  specimen  which  will  not  be  read  without 
interest  either  north  or  south  of  Tweed. 

Aimons  Walter  Scott !  Personne  plus  que  eelui-la  nous  a  donne  des  prin- 
temps  reveurs,  des  etes  ckarmants,  des  automnes  pleins  de  visions,  des  liivers 
contents  et  paisibles :  tour  a  tour  poete,  kistorien,  romancier,  il  est  l’komme, 
il  est  de  nos  jours,  l’inventeur  qui  a  le  plus  amusd,  et  de  la  fa9on  la  plus 
ekaste  et  la  plus  cliarmante,  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  creatures  intelligentes. 

. Que  de  reconnaissance  lui  doit  le  jnonde  pour  l’avoir  interesse  sans 

fatigue,  instruit  sans  ennui,  amusd  sans  honte,  pour  l’avoir  fait  rire  et  plcurer, 
sans  qu’il  eut  a  rougir  de  ses  larmes,  ou  de  son  rire. 

This  is  generous  praise,  and  true,  to  boot.  The  reader  will 
find  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  The  chapter  on  Voltaire 
and  Diderot  disappointed  us  exceedingly.  We  were  prepared, 
indeed,  to  find  that  M.  Janin,  who  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
has  much  in  common  with  Diderot,  would  not  be  lavish 
of  censures  on  the  author  of  Jacques  le  Fataliste  and  the 
Beligieuse ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  a  leniency  which 
goes  the  length  of  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  all  Diderot’s 
literary  excellences,  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  disparage¬ 
ment  on  his  moral  deformities.  We  are  very  much  inclined 
to  side  with  honest  M-  Pluche,  one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the 
Petits  Bonheurs,  who  thus  delivers  himself  of  his  opinion  on 
Diderot,  apropos  of  agiowing  description  of  his  person.  “  ‘  Peuh !’ 
dit  M.  Pluche  en  humant  sa  prise  de  tabac ;  ‘  ces  gens-la  sont 
bons  a  voir  de  loin,  tout  au  plus,  un  tas  de  sans  gene  et  de 
mecreants.’  ”  The  chapter  next  following,  which  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  MM.  Villemain  and  Guizot,  Cousin  and  Jouflroy, 
in  their  professional  capacity,  consule  Planco,  puts  us  into  better 
humour.  Those  were  indeed  palmy  days  for  the  lecture-going 
public  of  Paris,  when  thousands  of  eager  listeners  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  four  such  men  as  those  we  have  named.  We  can  easily 
understand  the  emotions  so  eloquently  expressed  by  M.  Tregean, 
alias  M.  Jules  Janin,  as  he  recals  the  souvenirs  which  attach 
to  the  lectures  of  men  whom  he  styles,  in  language  which  we 
hesitate  to  term  hyperbolical,  “  les  plus  grands  maltres  qui  aient 
jamais  laisse  leur  empreinte  ineffa^able  sur  l’esprit  de  leur 
peuple.”  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  this  chapter,  which 
we  confess  we  do  not  understand.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  M. 
Cousin : — 

TJne  fois  que  nous  l’eeoutions  avee  des  transports  ineifables,  il  s’arrete,  et 
nous  regardant,  pales  et  curieux  que  nous  etions,  dans  l’attente  de  quelque 
ckose d’t'trange et  d'imprevu — “Non,  non,”  s’ecria-t-il,  “nous  n’avons  pas  ete 
battus  a  Waterloo”  (bis).  Jugez  de  la  joie  immense  et.  de  l’applaudissement 
unanime.  “Il  n’y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees,”  disait  Louis  Quatorze.  M.  Cousin 
disait  bien  davantage,  “  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  Waterloo.”  Il  disait  cela  l’ceil  en 
feu,  les  mains  jointes,  le  sourire  a  la  levre,  et  l’aureole  au  front. 

The  audience  is  then  represented  as  marching  through  the  asto¬ 
nished  city  (well  it  might  be),  exclaiming,  “Vive  la  France  !  Elle 
a  gagne  la  bataille  do  Waterloo  !”  Had  the  author  been  recount¬ 
ing  an  episode  in  a  Symposium,  we  could  have  understood  the 
joke ;  but  that  such  drivelling  claptrap  should  have  been  uttered 
by  M.  Cousin  within  the  walls  of  the  grave  old  Sorbonne,  was 
enough  to  have  made  every  chink  gape  wider  and  wider  with 
sheer  amazement.  Perhaps,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  M.  Jules 
Janin  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  he  means.  For  the 
present  we  jot  down  in  the  margin  “Non  liquet,”  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  contains  a  rambling — we  had 
almost  said  a  maundering— account,  from  the  lips  of  a  young 
German,  of  a  trip  to  Italy,  where  his  whole  occupation  seems  to 
have  been  to  keep  chirping,  “  Tirily,  Tirily!”  We  think  that 
all  this  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  It  jars 
with  the  rest  of  the  volume;  and  the  only  petit  bonlieur  of 
which  it  gives  any  indication  is  Bavarian  beer.  We  therefore 
advise  the  reader  to  skip  it,  and  hasten  on  to  chapters  xxiii.  end 
xxiv.,  which  are  the  gems  of  the  volume.  In  the  former  of 
these,  M.  Tregean  is  represented  as  giving  some  excellent  advice 
to  his  young  niece,  in  broken  snatches  of  conversation,  full  of 
all  that  tenderness  and  grace  of  which  Jules  Janin  is  a  con¬ 
summate  master.  We  think  our  readers  will  admit  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  extract  is  no  contemptible  specimen  of  unaffected 
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writing  and  should  put  to  shame  those  critics  whose  inability 
to  rival  Jules  Janin  induces  them  to  sneer  at  his  excellences  as 
mere  tricks  and  effects  of  style-just  as  if  style  were  not  the 
sternest  test  of  true  literary  worth  We  should  premise  that 
M.  Tregean  is  speaking  of  a  girl  whom  he  holds  up  as  a  model 
to  his  niece :  —  ,  ,  .  ,  .  „ 

Avez-vous  vu  1’ autre  aolr  cette  enfant  qui  eat  entree  avec  tant  de  |race 
au  salon?  Elle  est,  tout  simplement,  parfaite  et  elle  n  en  8alt  a  ; 

lament  rien:  elle  rit,  et  elle  est  agreable :  eUe  parle,  et  eUe  est  charmant^ 

de  bon  eout  :  aisee  est  sa  demarche  :  assise,  on  dirait  la  bile 
d’un  roi.  C’est  un  beUsprit  naif,  timide,  et  rougissant.  EUe  mterroge  bien 
,,  ,  ,  11  vu  a  snn  nas  sans  se  hatsr,  sans  nen  ralentir .  eUe 

n’e'st  pTraid^eUe  est  droite  :  quand  eUe  passe,  on  ia  salue 

* n  arpc  elle  une  odeur  suave,  mdicible,  et  tout  a 

*  a  I.  f.ut  regarder,  il  la  faut  « 

surtout  il  faut  l’aimer.  . 

We  call  this  as  pretty  a  piece  of  miniature-painting  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  volume.  The  following,  too,  is  prettily  con¬ 
ceived  and  expressed : — 

TJn  jour  le  Merite  et  la  Fortune  se  rencontr&rent.  “  Ah.  te  voila,  mjchante 
aveuefe !”  dit  le  Merite  en  criant  comme  un  fou.  “  Prenez  garde,  dit  la 
Fortune ;  “vous  aUez  me  rendre  sourde  a  force  de  me  crier  que  je  su 
aveugle.”  ' 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  chapter  xxiv.,  which  contains  an 
elaborate  portrait,  full-length,  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  a 
pure  and  high-born  dSvote — not  a  fausse  devote,  for  such  is 
Janin’s  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Moliere’s  genius  that  he  believes 
Tartuferie  to  be  extinct,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  actum  agere  to  keep 
railing  against  vices  which,  by  common  consent,  are  relegated  to 
the  foulest  crannies  of  the  human  heart.  Orgon  himself,  he  says, 
in  the  present  day,  would  be  the  first  to  kick  Tartufe  out  of  the 
house,  “  comme  le  plus  sale  et  le  plus  abominable  des  coquins 
Accordingly  he  sets  himself  to  unfold  allth e petits  bonheurs  which 
lie  thickly  strewn  in  the  path  of  the  woman  of  genuine  piety. 

Her  books,  her  dress,  her  accomplishments,  her  amusements,  her 

avocations,  her  works  of  charity— her  wholehfe.m  short  is  placed 
before  us  in  a  manner  which  makes  us  enamoured  as  we  gaze. 
We  hasten  to  lay  our  homage  at  her  feet.  We  confess,  however, 
that  in  the  picture  of  her  married  life  there  is  a  figure  we  some¬ 
what  miss,  to  wit,  the  husband  ;  and  we  have  some  uncomfortable 
misgivings  about  a  piety  which  is  perpetually  playing  solos. 
Possibly  it  may  be  a  narrow  English  prejudice,  but  we  think  the 
general  effect  of  M.  Janin’s  canvas  would  be  considerably 
heightened  if  we  saw  a  little  more  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  in 
the  person  of  the  devote,  even  though  it  might  dim  the  lustre 
of  the  nimbus  which  environs  the  head  of  the  saint.  Perhaps 
M.  Jules  Janin  would  answer  that,  in  the  matter  of  piety, 
Parisian  husbands  are  not  interested  parties— or  else,  with  Jean 
Paul,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Titans,  giants  have  ever  waijed 
with  Heaven.  Quite  so  ;  but  they  generally  got  the  worst  of  it. 

We  can  say  little  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  volume.  1  age 
after  page  is  filled  with  descriptions  at  once  humorous  and 
pathetic,  and  redolent  of  Janmism,  of  all  the  petits  bonheurs 
which  you  may  elicit  from  your  rubber,  your  barometer, 
vour  clock,  your  pictures,  your  lamp,  your  teapot— -nay, 
vour  very  doors  and  windows— if  you  only  know  how  to  pay 
good  and  acceptable  service  at  the  shrine  of  the  household 
gods.  The  censorious  or  hypercritical  might  launch  out  into 
complaints  as  to  the  general  tone  of  the  book  being  some¬ 
what  too  prodigal  of  banter,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  moral 
earnestness.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  such 
a  charge  could  only  be  justified  by  a  very  superficial  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  volume ;  and  even  were  it  substantiated 
br  a  fuller  examination,  we  know  not  whether  we  should  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence  of  guilty  on  the  defendant.  ,  The  wise 
man  has  said,  “There  is  a  time  for  all  things  and  we 
submit  that  due  account  should  be  taken  of  the  purpose 
which  the  book  was  intended  to  serve.  It  was  brought  out 
as  an  Etnnne ;  and  M.  Jules  Janin  would  have  incurred  the 
risk  of  not  meeting  with  a  single  reader,  if,  at  a  season  specially 
dedicated  to  wholesome  mirth,  he  had  assumed  too  austere  a 

fr°We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Gavarni.  So  cur¬ 
sory  an  allusion  is  feeble  justice  to  the  admirable  illustrations, 
fifteen  in  number,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume. 
But  there  is  something  unmeaning  in  dilating,  however  justly, 
on  the  merit  of  illustrations,  without  being  able  to  produce  any 
vouchers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  fully  sustain  the  European 
reputation  of  the  distinguished  artist  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  are  singularly  free  from  that  hankering  after  outrageous 
burlesque  and  exaggerated  caricature  which  makes  us  perfectly 
weary  of  certain  illustrations  to  English  works  of  fiction  which 
are  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  We  may  well  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  two  men  so  remarkable  for  psychological  analysis  as 
Jules  Janin  and  Gavarni  should  have  joined  in  partnership  to 
minister  their  choicest  dainties  to  the  world  of  letters  and  of  art. 


INSECTA  MADERENSLA* 

IN  October,  1847,  Mr.  Wollaston  was  ordered  to  leave  England 
for  his  health,  and  to  spend  the  winter  in  Madeira.  While 
in  that  island,  he  amused  himself  by  collecting  such  insects  as  he 
could  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal.  In  1848  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Madeira;  and  this  time  he  made  his 
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observations  with  a  distinct  view  to  publication,  proposing  to 
himself,  however,  only  a  series  of  papers  in  some  of  the  periodicals 
which  are  devoted  to  natural  history.  His  efforts  were  now  signally 
successful,  and  improved  health  allowed  him  to  leave  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  to  climb  the  mountain 
sides.  Before  he  sailed  homewards,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
he  had  found  most  of  the  Coleopterous  insects  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Madeira  between  October  and  June.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  back  once  more  to  his  hunting  ground,  not  now 
as  a  valetudinarian,  but  as  a  naturalist;  and  in  May,  1850, 
he  repaired  to  Madeira,  furnished  with  a  tent  and  the  other 
requisites  for  a  summer  sojourn.  The  collections  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  these  three  visits  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
monograph. 

Insecta  Maderensia  is  a  huge  blue  quarto  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  with  coloured  representations,  by  Mr.  Westwood, 
of  many  of  the  insects  described  in  it,  as  well  as  careful  drawings 
of  their  various  parts  by  the  same  skilful  hand.  Mr.  Wollas¬ 
ton’s  object  has  been  twofold— first,  to  draw  up  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  a  minutely  accurate  account  of  those  species  of  one 
order  of  insects  which  are  found  in  a  particular  and  limited 
locality,  with  a  view  to  rendering  more  accurate  the  generalizations 
of  geographical  zoology  ;  and  secondly,  to  contribute  something 
to  the  amusement  of  those  persons  who,  happening  to  have  a 
taste  for  entomology,  are  obliged  to  spend  some  months  of  one 
or  more  years  in  Madeira.  We  must  not  be  understood  to 
imply  by  the  use  of  the  word  amusement,  that  this  work  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  popular.  On  the  contrary  it  is  rigidly  scientific, 
and  will  be  utterly  useless  to  those  who  have  not  attained  some 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  before  they  open 
it  The  order  Coleoptera.  commonly  known  as  the  Beetle  tribe, 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  insects  which  constitute 
it  have,  with  some  exceptions,  their  two  under-wings  defended 
by  another  pair  of  wings,  which  are  not,  like  the  others,  adapted 
for  flying,  but  form,  when  folded,  a  sheath  for  their  protection. 
Of  the  numerous  classifications  of  the  Coleoptera  which  have 
been  proposed,  Mr.  "W  ollaston  adopts  that  of  l\f  r.  Westwood, 
who  divides  the  order  into  thirteen  sections.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever,  entirely  followed  this  arrangement,  but  has  transposed  and 
inverted  it,  to  suit  his  own  views.  Two  hundred  and  seventy 
species,  described  in  this  volume,  disposed  in  forty-one  genera, 
are  treated  by  its  author  as  novelties.  Many  very  common 
insects  appear  not  to  be  found  in  the  Madeira  group,  and  the 
entomology  of  the  islands  has  a  very  endemic  character. 

The  islands  of  the  Madeira  group  are  five  in  number— Madeira 
Proper,  which  is  forty-five  miles  long,  and  contains  about  360 
square  miles ;  Porto  Santo,  a  barren,  treeless,  and  almost  water¬ 
less  rock,  which  lies  forty  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and  supports  a  small 
population;  and  the  three  Illhas  Dezertas,  the  Gieat,  the 
I  Northern,  and  the  Southern,  which  are  all  uninhabited,  lhe 
i  whole  group  is  basaltic.  Madeira  Proper  contains  some  very 
|  high  land.  Its  loftiest  summit  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  level 
1  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  cut  by  deep,  and  in  many  places  narrow, 
gorges,  traversed  by  rapid  streams,  interrupted  by  frequent 
waterfalls.  It  is  divided  into  four  zones  of  elevation — the  lowest, 
or  sub-tropical,  rising  to  about  750  feet  in  height,  and  corre- 
sponding  to  the  strip  which  runs  round  Sicily,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  about  120  feet  above  it— the  second,  or  vineyard  region, 
rising  to  2500  feet— the  third,  or  woody  region,  abounding  in 
chesnuts,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of  3200  feet— and  the  fourth, 
chiefly  occupied  by  social  plants,  grasses,  heaths,  and  ferns, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  Pico  Euivo,  the  highest  mountain.  Many 
persons  have  supposed  that  these  islands  are  merely,  as  it  were, 
the  “  mast-heads  of  a  continent  above  water,”  like  so  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  As  might  be  expected,  the  fauna  and 
flora  present  many  analogies  to  those  as  well  of  Africa,  with 
which  they  are  most  nearly  connected  by  nature,  as  to  those  of 
Europe,  with  which  they  are  artificially  united. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  considerably  more  than  30,000  species  of 
beetles.  Of  this  immense  number,  the  Madeira  group  only 
possesses,  as  far  as  IVTr.  Wollaston  has  been  able  to  discover,  4A2 
species.  Of  these,  Madeira  Proper  contains  at  least  432.  Porto 
Santo  has  only  ill,  the  Dezerta  Grande  57,  the  Northern 
Dezerta  15,  and  the  Southern  Dezerta  4,  or  if  we  consider  the 
five  islands  as  forming  three  distinct  regions,  we  have  432  for 
Madeira,  ill  for  Porto  Santo,  and  61  for  the  Dezertas.  This  is 
very  much  what  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  from  the  relative 
size  of  the  islands.  The  species  which  are  confined  to  Madeira 
Proper  are  340,  those  which  are  found  only  in  Porto  Santo  are  32, 
and  in  the  Dezerta  Grande  6  ;  while  the  Northern  Dezerta  has  3, 
and  the  Southern  none,  peculiar  to  it.  Two  insects,  Scarites 
abbreviatus  and  Laparocerus  morio ,  are  found  in  all  the  islands, 
and  possibly  two  or  three  others  are  equally  general  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Wollaston  says  he  is  not  quite 
certain.  Among  the  commonest  beetles  of  the  group,  are  Tarus 
lineatus  and  Dromius  obscuroguttatus.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
Mediterranean  insect,  but  the  Madeiran  specimens  differ  m  some 
particulars  from  their  relations  in  Provence  and  Algiers.  The 
second  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  abounds  in 
Madeira  Proper.  As  yet,  Mr.  Wollaston  has  not  found  it  in  the 
other  islands.  Olisthopus  maderensis  is  also  general  on  the 
high  mountain  slopes.  A  variety  of  it  is  found  on  the  Dezerta 
Grande,  which  curiously  illustrates  the  effect  of  isolation  in  pro¬ 
ducing  difference  of  character.  Mr.  Wollaston  at  first  was 
almost  tempted  to  regard  this  variety  as  a  new  species.  Seven 
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other  Coleopterous  insects  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wollaston  as 
particularly  abundant  in  these  islands. 

Of  the  thirteen  sections  alluded  to  above,  the  Rhyncophora 
possesses,  in  the  Madeira  group,  104  species,  that  is,  24 
more  than  any  other  section.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  water  beetles  are  very  ill  represented.  Mr.  Wollaston 
accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  although  Madeira  is  the 
land  of  streams,  yet  those  streams  are  swift,  and  rush  over 
rough  channels.  Neither  of  these  peculiarities  is  favourable  to 
insect-life.  Another  strange  fact  is,  that  in  Madeira,  covered  as  it 
is  with  an  exuberant  vegetation,  the  flower-infesting  tribes  are  very 
few  in  number.  Curious,  too,  is  the  sombre  hue  of  most  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  absence  of  wings  in  many  in  which  they  are  usually 

i>resent.  Out  of  482  species,  178  are  either  wingless  or  all  but  wing- 
ess,  and86of  the  winged  species  are  very  probably  introduced  from 
other  countries.  This  leaves  only  218  winged  beetles  indigenous  to 
the  Madeira  isles,  that  is,  only  40  more  than  the  apterous  species. 
On  the  whole,  the  coleopterous  fauna  of  this  region  is,  in  Mr. 
Wollaston’s  opinion,  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Sicily  than  to 
that  of  any  other  country  which  has  been  well  explored.  This  is 
not  surprising ;  for  not  only  are  the  climates  of  Madeira  and 
Sicily  more  or  less  akin  to  each  other,  but  rocks  nearly  allied  to 
those  which  form  the  whole  of  the  Madeira  group  are  abundant 
in  Sicily,  more  especially  on  the  south-east  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  the  parts  of  Sicily  where 
basalt  and  basalt  tuft  are  most  largely  developed,  are  those  which 
furnish  most  insects  common  to  them  and  to  Madeira — and  not 
less  so  to  compare  the  two  vegetations,  as  Philippi  has  done  in 
the  case  of  Etna  and  Teneriffe. 

The  idea  of  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  that  a  continuous 
land  once  extended  from  the  shores  of  Northern  Spain  to  those 
of  South-Western  Ireland,  filling  up  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  Azores,  is  so  very  striking,  and  affords  so 
admirable  a  solution  of  some  difficulties,  that  we  are  only  too 
happy  to  find  any  confirmation  of  it  in  Mr.  Wollaston’s  re¬ 
searches.  Their  special  character,  and  the  very  small  surface 
over  which  they  extended,  forbid  us  to  expect  from  them  much 
light  on  this  subject;  but  Mr.  Wollaston  assures  us  that,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  support  the  views  of  Professor  Forbes.  There  is  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  Coleoptera  of  Kerry  and  of 
Madeira.  The  Mesites  maderensis  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
rare  insect  the  Mesites  tardii,  which  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Innisfallen,  at  Killarney,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  this  insect  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
more  abundant  than  it  now  is,  and  that  when  it  is  found  beyond 
its  proper  province,  as  in  Wicklow  or  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  it  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  elsewhere.  This  little  creature  is  very 
probably  one  of  the  few  animal  witnesses  of  that  long-past  state 
of  things  when  the  Arbutus,  and  the  London-pride,  and  the 
Trichomanus  radicans  were  not  a  “  feeble  folk”  existing  in  one 
corner  of  the  British  Isles,  but  lived  in  close  communion  with 
other  similar  plants  which  flourished  on  the  lost  Atlantis. 

Modem  science,  which  has  re-established  the  credit  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  as  an  observer,  and  of  Aristotle  as  a  naturalist,  seems  to  be 
giving  to  the  beautiful  old  dream  of  a  vanished  Atlantic  continent 
a  new  life.  Is  it  possible  that,  as  has  been  said  of  Deucalion’s 
deluge,  the  myth  of  an  Atlantis  was  the  form  in  which  an  early 
race  clothed  the  inferences  which  it  drew  from  phenomena  such 
as  now  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  our  savants  ?  Or  are  we  rather 
to  consider  it  as  simply  a  poetical  creation,  the  result  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  longing  with  which  so  many  millions  among  the  sons  of 
men  have  gazed  upon  the  sunset,  down  all  the  long  centuries 
which  have  passed  since  the  first  dweller  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Europe  looked  out  from  Finisterre,  or  Carnac,  or  the  cliffs  of 
Moher?  This  yearning  of  the  Indo-European  races  for  the 
West  is  very  remarkable.  Horde  after  horde  of  barbarians  felt 
it  upon  their  steppes — the  Greek  mariner  felt  it  when  he  first 
passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  saw,  as  he  sailed  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  the  high  peaks  of  Sardinia  built  up,  as  it  were, 
half  of  light  and  half  of  cloud,  between  him  and  the  setting  sun. 
Sertorius  felt  it  in  Spain,  and  the  nameless  barbarians  of  the 
Arran  isles  in  the  Bay  of  Galway  felt  it  too,  and  gave  to 
the  land  of  which  they  dreamed,  and  which  they  believed 
they  saw,  the  name  of  Hy-brasil.  Who  shall  say  how  far 
some  notions  of  this  sort  coloured  the  fancies  about  El-dorado, 
and  that  the  very  existence  of  these  dreams  was  not  as 
much  pre-arranged  as  the  relative  position  of  the  mountain- 
chains  of  the  Old  and  New  Continent — the  one  system  favouring 
progress  from  east  to  west,  the  other  receding  far  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  America  to  leave,  for  the  surplus  population  of 
Europe,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  broad  and  fertile 
territories — 

A  treasure  land  where  the  daring  hand  had  only  to  glean  and  gain. 

Mr.  Wollaston  must  have  been  at  so  great  an  expense  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  work,  and  the  returns  from  its  sale  must  be  so  small 
— for  the  class  which  is  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  Coleoptera  is, 
after  all,  a  limited  one — that  we  fear  he  will  receive  with  anything 
but  approbation  a  proposal  to  make  his  second  edition,  if  a  second 
edition  appears,  even  more  elaborate  than  its  predecessor.  We 
do  think,  however,  that,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  deals  much 
with  the  distribution  of  insects  over  a  country  which  is,  except  to 
a  select  circle  of  invalids,  a  terra  incognita,  a  good  map  is  sorely 
needed.  In  these  days,  when  our  oracles  inform  us  that  they  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  Herat ;  and  when  even  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  was  found  searching  for  Deux-ponts  in  a  map  of 


Hungary  and  Transylvania,  would  be  considered  rather  a  bril¬ 
liant  geographer,  we  must  say  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to 
know  all  about  the  Dezertas. 

We  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  work  which  brought  more 
pleasantly  before  us  the  happy  entente  cordiale  which,  amidst 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  exists  amongst  the  men  of  science  of 
all  nations.  Mr.  Wollaston  has  been  assisted  by  entomologists 
in  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  England, 
Ireland,  Madeira,  and  France.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our 
men  of  science,  so  honourably  distinguished  as  a  body  by  the 
calm  and  candid  way  in  which  they  open  their  minds  to  all  truth, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  should  have  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  throughout  Europe  an  intellectual  communion  and  fel¬ 
lowship  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  since  the  revolt  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  Latin  Church. 


FORGOTTEN  BOOKS  * 

ESSING  proposed  when  he  was  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
to  start  a  review  which  should  only  notice  forgotten  bocks 
— books  written  before  reviewing  was  invented,  published 
in  the  small  towns  of  Germany,  never  read,  perhaps,  except 
by  the  author  and  his  friends,  then  buried  on  the  shelves  of  a, 
library,  properly  labelled  and  catalogued,  but  never  opened  again 
except  by  an  inquisitive  inmate  of  these  literary  mausoleums. 
The  number  of  those  forgotten  books  is  great,  and  as  in 
former  times  few  authors  wrote  more  than  one  or  two  works 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  the  information  which  they 
contain  is  generally  of  a  much  more  substantial  and  heavy  kind 
than  our  literary  palates  are  accustomed  to.  If  a  man  now 
travels  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  Central  Africa,  his  book 
is  written  and  out  in  a  year.  It  remains  on  the  drawing-room 
table  for  a  season — it  is  pleasant  to  read,  easy  to  digest,  and 
still  easier  to  review.  But,  without  going  back  to  the  ancient 
travellers,  such  as  Herodotus  or  Pausanias,  let  us  take  a  for¬ 
gotten  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  Paul  Hentzner, 
a  German,  who,  of  course,  calls  himself  Paulus  Hentznerus. 
He  has  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy; 
and  after  his  return  to  his  native  place  in  Silesia,  he  has  duly 
published  his  travels  in  a  portly  volume,  written  in  Latin.  There 
is  a  long  title-page,  with  dedications,  introductions,  a  preface  for 
the  Lector  benevolus,  Latin  verses,  and  a  table  showing  what 
people  ought  to  observe  in  travelling.  Travelling,  according  to  our 
friend,  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  he  quotes  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  in  support  of  his  theory.  We  ought  all  to  travel,  he 
says — “vita  nostra  peregrinatio  est;”  and  those  who  stay  at 
home  like  snails  ( cochlearum  instar)  will  remain  “  inhumani, 
insolentes,  superbi,”  &c. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  follow  Paulus  Hentznerus  through 
all  his  peregrinations  ;  but  let  us  see  what  he  saw  in  England. 
He  arrived  here  in  the  year  1598.  He  took  ship  with  his  friends 
at  Depa,  vulgo  Dieppe,  and  after  a  boisterous  voyage,  they  landed 
at  Rye.  On  their  arrival  they  were  conducted  to  a  Notarius,  who 
asked  their  names,  and  inquired  for  what  object  they  came  to 
England.  After  they  had  satisfied  his  official  inquiries,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  Diversorium,  and  treated  to  a  good  dinner, 
pro  regionis  more,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  From 
Rye  they  rode  to  London,  passing  Flimwolt,  Tumbridge,  and 
Chepsted  on  their  way.  There  follows  a  long  description  of 
London,  its  origin  and  history,  its  bridges,  churches,  monuments, 
and  palaces,  with  extracts  from  earlier  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Jovius,  Polydorus  Yergilius,  &c.  All  inscriptions  are  copied 
most  faithfully,  not  only  from  tombs  and  pictures,  but  also  from 
books  -which  the  travellers  were  shown  in  the  public  libraries. 
Whitehall  seems  to  have  contained  a  royal  library  at  that  time, 
and  in  it  Hentzner  saw,  besides  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  a 
book  written  in  French  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  following 
dedication  to  Henry  VIII. : — 

A  Tres  kaut  et  Tres  puissant  et  Redoukte  Prince  Henry  Till,  de  ce  nom, 
Roy  d’Angleterre,  do  France,  et  d’lrlande,  defenseur  de  la  foy ;  Elizabeth,  ea 
Tres  humble  fille,  rend  salut  et  obedience. 

After  the  travellers  had  seen  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster,  the 
House  of  Parliament,  Whitehall,  Guildhall,  the  Tower,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  commonly  called  Bursa — all  of  which  are 
minutely  described — they  went  to  the  theatres  and  to  places 
Drsorum  et  Taurorum  venationibus  destinata,  where  bears  and 
bulls,  tied  fast  behind,  were  baited  by  bulldogs.  In  these  places, 
and  everywhere,  in  fact,  as  our  traveller  says,  where  you  meet 
with  Englishmen,  they  use  lierba  nicotiana,  which  they  call  by  an 
American  name,  Tobaca  or  Paetum.  The  description  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  the  original : — 

Fistulse  in  kune  iinem  ex  argilla  factae,  orificio  posteriori,  dietam  kerbam 
probe  exiccatam,  ita  ut  in  pulverem  faciie  redigi  possit,  innnittunt,  et  igne 
admoto  accendunt,  unde  fumus  ab  anteriori  parte  ore  attrakitur,  qui  per 
nares  rursum,  tamquam  per  infurnibulum  exit,  et  pklegma  ac  capitis  de- 
fluxiones  magna  copia  secum  educit. 

After  they  had  seen  everything  in  London — not  omitting  the 
ship  in  which  Francis  Drake,  nobilissimus  pyrata,  was  said  to 
have  circumnavigated  the  world — they  went  to  Greenwich.  Here 

•  Pauli  Hentzneri,  JC.  Itinerarium  Germania,  Gallia,  Anglice,  Italia  : 
cum  Indice  Locorum,  Rerum,  atque  Verboruin  commemorabilium.  Huic 
libro  aecessere  nova  hac  editione — 1.  Monita  Peregrinatoria  duorum  doc- 
tissimorum  virorum;  itemque  Incerti  auctoris  Epitome  Prmcognitorum 
Historicorum,  antekac  non  edita.  Noribergae,  Typis  Abrakami 'Wagenmanni, 
sumptibus  sui  ipsius  et  Johan.  Giintzelii,  anno  iincxxix. 
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they  were  introduced  into  the  Presence-chamber,  and  saw  the 
Queen.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with  precious 
tapestry,  the  floor  strewed  with  hay.  The  Queen  had  to  pass 
through  on  going  to  chapel.  It  was  a  Sunday,  when  all  the 
nobility  came  to  pay  their  respects.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  present.  When  divine 
service  began,  the  Queen  appeared,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  Court.  Before  her  walked  two  Barons,  carrying  the  sceptre 
and  the  sword,  and  between  them  the  Great  Chancellor  of  Rng- 
land  with  the  Seal.  The  Queen  is  thus  minutely  described 
She  was  said  (rumor  erat)  to  be  fifty-five  years  old.  Her  face  was  rather 
lone,  white,  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  Her  eyes  small,  black,  and  gracious, 
her  nose  somewhat  bent ;  her  lips  compressed,  her  teeth  black  (from  eating 
too  much  sugar).  She  had  earrings  of  pearls;  red  hair,  but  artificial,  and 
wore  a  small  crown.  Her  breast  was  uncovered  (as  is  the  case  with  all  un¬ 
married  ladies  in  England),  and  round  her  neckwas  a  chain  with  precious  gems. 
Her  hands  were  graceful,  her  fingers  long.  She  was  of  middle  size,  but 
stepped  on  majestically.  She  was  gracious  and  kind  in  her  address,  lhe 
dress  she  wore  was  of  white  silk,  with  pearls  as  large  as  beans.  Her  cloak 
was  of  black  silk  with  silver  lace  and  a  long  train  was  earned  by  a  Marchioness. 
As  she  walked  along  she  spoke  most  kindly  with  many  people,  some  of  them 
ambassadors.  She  spoke  English,  French,  and  Italian;  but  she  knows  also 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  understands  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Those 
whom  sho  addresssd  bent  their  knees,  and  some  she  lifted  up  with  her  hand. 
To  a  Bohemian  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Slawata,  who  had  brought  some 
letters  to  the  Queen,  she  gave  her  right  hand  after  taking  off  her  glove,  and 
he  kissed  it.  Wherever  she  turned  her  eyes,  people  fell  on  their  knees. 

There  was  probably  nobody  present  who  ventured  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  poor  Queen  so  impertinently  as  Paulus  Hentznerus. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  ladies  who  followed  the  Queen,  and 
how  they  were  escorted  by  fifty  knights.  When  she  came 
to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  books  were  handed  to  her,  and  the 
people  called  out,  “  God  save  the  Queen  Elizabeth  ;”  whereupon 
the  Queen  answered,  “  I  thanke  you  myn  good  peupel.”  Prayers 
did  not  last  more  than  half-an-hour,  and  the  music  was  excellent. 
During  the  time  that  the  Queen  was  in  chapel,  dinner  was  laid 
out,  and  this  again  is  described  in  full  detail.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  tarry  with  our  German  observer,  nor  can  we  follow  him 
to  Grantbridge  (Cambridge),  or  Oxenford,  where  he  describes 
the  colleges  and  halls,  (each  of  them  having  a  library,)  and  the 
life  of  the  students.  From  Oxford,  he  went  to  Woodstock, 
then  back  to  Oxford ;  and  from  thence  to  Henley  and 
Madenhood  to  Windsor.  Eton  also  was  visited,  and  here, 
he  says,  sixty  boys  were  educated  gratuitously,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Cambridge.  After  visiting  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
royal  palace  of  None-such,  our  travellers  returned  to  London. 

We  shall  finish  our  extracts  with  some  remarks  of  Hentzner 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  : — 

The  English  are  grave,  like  the  Germans,  magnificent  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  carry  with  them  a  large  train  of  followers  and  servants. 
These  have  silver  shields  on  their  left  arm,  and  a  pig-tail.  The  English 
excel  in  dancing  and  music.  They  are  swift  and  lively,  though  stouter 
than  the  French.  They  shave  the  middle  portion  of  the  head,  but  leave  the 
hair  untouched  on  each  side.  They  are  good  sailors,  and  famous  pirates ; 
clever,  perfidious,  and  thievish.  About  three  hundred  are  hanged  in  London 
every  year.  At  table  they  are  more  civil  than  the  French.  They  eat  less 
bread,  but  more  meat,  and  they  dress  it  well.  They  throw  much  sugar  into 
their  wine.  They  suffer  frequently  from  leprosy,  commonly  called  the  white, 
which  is  said  to  have  come  to  England  in  the  time  of  the  Normans.  They 
are  brave  in  battle,  and  alw'ays  conquer  their  enemies.  At  home  they  brook 
no  manner  of  servitude.  They  are  very  fond  of  noises  that  fill  the  ears,  as 
explosions  of  guns,  trumpets,  and  bells.  In  London,  persons  who  have  got 
drunk,  are  wont  to  mount  a  church  tower,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  to 
ring  the  bells  for  several  hours.  If  they  see  a  foreigner  who  is  handsome  and 
strong,  they  are  sorry  that  he  is  not  an  Anglicus — vulgo  Englishman. 

On  bis  way  back  to  France,  Hentzner  paid,  a  visit  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  and,  after  seeing  some  ghosts  on  his  way,  arrived  safely 
at  Dover.  Before  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  board,  he  had  again 
to  undergo  an  examination,  to  give  his  name,  to  explain  what  he 
had  done  in  England,  and  where  he  was  going  ;  and,  lastly,  his 
luggage  was  searched  most  carefully,  in  order  to  see  whether  he 
carried  with  him  any  English  money,  for  nobody  was  allowed  to 
carry  away  more  than  ten  pounds  of  English  money ;  all  the 
rest  was  taken  away  and  handed  to  the  Boyal  Treasury.  And 
thus  farewell,  Carissime  Hentzneri !  and  slumber  on  your  shelf 
until  the  eye  of  some  other  benevolent  reader,  glancing  at  the 
rows  of  forgotten  books,  is  caught  by  the  quaint  lettering  on 
your  back,  “  Hentzneri  Itin.” 


SHALL  AND  WILL* 

THIS  little  volume  discusses  the  philosophy  of  a  matter  in 
regard  to  which  most  Englishmen  instinctively,  and  without 
reflection,  go  right,  and  most  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and  Ame¬ 
ricans  go  wrong — to  wit,  the  use  of  those  future  auxiliary  verbs 
of  perpetual  occurrence,  the  “shall”  and  “will”  of  daily  and 
hourly  speech.  We  anticipate  the  remark  that  to  say  that 
natives  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America  go  wrong  in  their  use 
of  these  words  is  merely  to  say  that  they  use  them  differently 
from  most  natives  of  England.  W e  shall  be  told  that  words 
have  in  themselves  no  meaning  except  that  which  is  arbitrarily 
and  conventionally  allotted  to  them,  and  therefore  that,  if  an 
Irishman  or  a  Scotchman  uniformly  carries  out  his  own  system 
of  “  shall”  and  “  will,”  it  is  just  as  right  as  any  other.  The  reply 
of  common  sense  is,  of  course,  that  the  English  way  of  using 
the  English  language  is  the  right  way— that  the  literature  and 
cultivated  speech  of  England  must  be  the  test  of  pure  and  gram- 

*  Shall  and  Will;  or,  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs,  By 
Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart.  London:  Murray.  i8Jff. 


matical  English.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  “English  accent.”  It  is  easy  for  a  Scotchman  to 
say  that  his  way  of  uttering  the  words  which  he  employs  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other — that  if  he  speaks  English  grammatically, 
and  like  those  around  him,  it  is  all  that  should  be  looked  for 
that  Scotch  people  have  as  much  right  to  speak  with  a  Scotch 
accent  as  English  people  with  an  English  one.  But,  practically, 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  standard  of  pronunciation  and  intona¬ 
tion — that  the  English  accent  is  the  pleasantest  and  best — that 
the  nearest  approximation  to  it  is  next  best — and  that  the  farthest 
departure  from  it  is  worst.  So  is  it  with  the  “  shall  and  will.” 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  speaks  of  their  use  _  as  “  a 
strange  anomaly,”  an  “unlearnable  system  of  speaking,”  “the 
most  capricious  and  inconsistent  of  all  imaginable  irregularities, 
and  at  variance  not  less  with  original  etymology  than  with  former 
usage,  and  substantially  with  itself.”  Sir  Edmund  Head  mam- 
tains,  on  the  contrary,  that  “  the  English  application  of  these  two 
verbs,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  acquire  and  preserve  incor¬ 
rupt,  is  neither  irrational  in  its  origin  nor  deficient  in  force  and 
precision  in  its  use.” 

It  is  one  of  the  lesser  difficulties  of  life  to  maintain  accuracy  in 
our  shalls  and  wills.  If  a  man  does  not  go  right  without  ever 
thinking  of  rules,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  right  at  all.  It  is  as  when 
we  are  momentarily  perplexed  as  to  the  spelling  of  some  common 
word,  whose  letters  our  pen  has  traced  hundreds  of  times  almost 
without  conscious  volition.  If  we  have  to  stop  and  think,  we 
are  sure  to  become  puzzled;  and  we  shall  probably  end  in 
awkwardness  and  stiffness  of  expression.  Thousands  of  English¬ 
men  every  day,  without  thought,  use  their  shalls  and  wills  with 
nice  and  precise  correctness — hundreds  of  educated  Scotchmen, 
after  much  reflection,  use  these  verbs  wrongly.  Sir  Edmund 
Head’s  book  is  more  likely  to  interest  persons  who  already  are 
right,  by  explaining  to  them  the  rationale  of  the  course  which 
they  instinctively  follow,  than  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  perplexed 
Scotchman  or  the  bewildered  Irishman.  But  we  believe  that 
many  readers  are  practically  of  Cobbetts  opinion,  that  “the 
uses  of  shall  and  will  are  as  well  known  to  us  all  as  the  uses  of 
our  teeth  and  our  noses,”  and  that  “to  misapply  them  argues,  not 
only  a  deficiency  in  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  almost  a  deficiency 
in  instinctive  discrimination.” 

Sir  Edmund  Head  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  book  is  the 
result  of  a  discussion  he  had  some  years  since  with  an  accom¬ 
plished  French  lady,  which  set  him  thinking  upon  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  Shall  and"  Will.  The  book  is  clear  in  expression,  and 
abundant  in  information.  It  is  also  ingenious,  showing  that  its 
author  possesses  a  good  deal  of  that  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
thought  which  should  characterize  the  philologer ;  but  it  is  very 
deficient  in  method.  He  has  no  notion  of  holding  steadily  on  in  his 
discussion.  He  is  constantly  making  excursions  on  either  hand 
away  from  the  thread  of  logical  sequence  ;  and  instead  of  distinctly 
laying  down  the  principles  from  whicli  he  sets  out  or  to  which  he 
reasons,  in  conspicuous  places,  we  find  them  occurring  accidentally 
in  various  unexpected  corners  of  his  pages.  The  result  is,  that 
when  we  have  read  the  book,  we  feel  that  we  have  got  into  our 
minds  a  good  deal  of  undigested  information,  which  we  must  sort 
into  order  and  get  into  shape  for  ourselves.  Intelligent  readers 
must  thus  do  for  themselves  what  should  have  been  done  for 
them  by  the  author ;  and  those  who  shrink  from  such  an  exertion 
will  carry  away  a  very  crude  and  confused  impression  of  what 
the  book  is  meant  to  convey. 

We  shall  try  briefly  to  put  into  shape  Sir  E.  Head’s  theory  of 
Shall  and  Will.  Many  modern  languages,  especially  those  of 
the  Teutonic  stock,  entirely  want  a  proper  future  tense.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  deficiency.  Sir  E.  Head  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  that  it  arises  from  the  present  being  too  absorbing. 
Archdeacon  Hare  is  of  opinion  that  “  there  is  an  awful,  irrepres¬ 
sible,  and  almost  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  which  makes  men  avoid  the  appearance  of  speaking 
presumptuously  of  it.”  Still,  some  way  of  expressing  future  time 
was  found  necessary ;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  principle  on  which  these  auxiliary  verbs 
were  selected  is  this  : — If  a  man  has  to  do  something,  or  intends 
to  do  it,  or  is  advancing  towards  doing  it,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  thing  will  be  done.  Accordingly,  the  sense  of  futurity 
was  expressed  by  employing  words  which  originally  convey  the 
notion  of  obligation  to  do,  or  purpose  to  do,  or  progress  towards 
doing.  The  German  language  still  retains  auxiliary  verbs 
expressing  all  the  three  ideas — the  English  language  has  been 
content  with  verbs  expressing  the  former  two.  ihese  verbs  are 
shall  and  will — the  proper  force  of  shall  being  that  of  destiny, 
command,  or  obligation ;  and  the  proper  force  ot  will  being  that 
of  intention  or  volition.  In  becoming  auxiliaries,  shall  and  to  ill 
lose  part  of  their  natural  signification,  and  emphasis  ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  use  mainly  arises  from  the  fact  that  while,  in  most 
cases,  they  convey  the  idea  of  simple  futurity,  in  others  they 
push  forward  their  original  sense,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be 
noted  and  recognised. 

Now  in  practice,  as  every  one  knows,  shall  is  the  future 
auxiliary  verb  of  the  first  person,  and  will  of  the  second  and 
third.  This  rule  is  systematically  adhered  to  when  simple 
futurity  is  to  be  expressed ;  and  whenever  an  educated  English¬ 
man  departs  from  it,  by  using  will  in  the  first  person,  or  shall 
in  the  second  or  third,  it  is  because  he  desires  to  push  forward 
the  original  meaning  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  A  freshly-caught 
Scotchman,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  will  in  the  first  person  as 
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well  as  in  the  others,  intending  to  convey  the  idea  of  mere 
futurity ;  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  maintains  that  he  is  quite 
right  in  doing  so.  Is  there,  then,  anything  deeper  than  usage 
in  the  matter?  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  choosing  between  two 
indifferent  words,  and  sticking  to  the  one  made  choice  of  P  Or 
is  there  some  recondite  principle  involved  in  the  English  use  of 
shall  (as  the  rule)  for  the  first  person,  and  will  (as  the  rule)  for  the 
second  and  third  ?  We  maintain  that  there  is.  Shall  originally 
signifies  obligation — will,  volition.  So,  when  an  Englishman  says 
I  shall,  Thou  wilt,  lie  will,  there  is  a  refined  courtesy  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  his  language.  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  he  speaks 
humbly,  and  uses  the  word  implying  debt  or  compulsion.  When 
speaking  of  others,  he  speaks  courteously,  and  uses  the  word 
which  retains  still  a  faint  tinge  of  its  original  meaning,  which 
is  that  of  will  or  choice.  But  when  the  original  meaning  of  the 
auxiliary  is  to  be  brought  prominently  forward,  we  still  employ 
will  in  the  first  person  ;  and  when  command  or  obligation  is  to 
be  expressed,  then  shall  is  employed  in  the  second  and  third 
persons.  The  state  of  the  case  is  thus  given  by  Sir  E.  Head  : — 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  that  shall  was  the  original  future  auxiliary,  and 
has  still  the  presumption  in  its  favour,  since  it  is  supplanted  by  will  only 
in  special  cases,  and  originally  from  a  sense  of  courtesy  or  submission  in 
speaking  of  others. 

And  as  for  the  use  of  shall  in  the  second  and  third  persons  in 
contingent  sentences  and  in  questions,  Sir  E.  Head  says  : — 

Shall  was  the  original  auxiliary  appropriated  to  the  future  in  English,  as 
it  is  in  the  Dutch  and  Low  German  dialects  ;  it  is  never  superseded  by  will 
when  any  loophole  exists  for  avoiding  implied  want  of  courtesy  in  its  use. 
If,  in  a  question,  the  person  addressed  has  to  answer  by  shall,  or  if  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  hypothetical  or  indefinite,  then  shall  retains  its  right,  even  with  the 
second  and  third  persons. 

We  cannot  follow  Sir  E.  Head  in  his  explanations  of  apparently 
anomalous  cases,  all  of  which  he  shows  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  theory  which  has  been  stated.  Nor  shall  we  examine  his 
attempt  to  prove — in  opposition  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who 
maintains  that  the  usage  is  of  very  recent  origin — that  standard 
English  authors,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  use  of  shall  and  will  according  to  the  modern  idiom. 

We  observe  from  a  note  appended  to  this  work,  that  Mr.  Guest 
maintains  that  the  Scotch  “I’se”  is  equivalent  to  “I  shall  be 
and  that,  being  a  corruption  of  “  I  is,”  it  is  an  example  of  the 
present  “  is,”  used  to  express  future  time.  No  one  possessing 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  could  have 
fallen  into  such  an  error.  “I’se  ”  and  “  we’se  ”  mean  “I  shall” 
and  “  we  shall  ” — and  never  anything  else.  Whether  or  not  the 
“  I’se”  be,  as  Sir  E.  Head  suggests,  a  corruption  of  “  I  sail  ” — 
the  liquid  at  the  end  being  slurred  over — no  Scotchman  can 
mistake  its  meaning.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  when  Bruce  met 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  Grayfriars’  monastery  at  Dumfries,  and 
said,  “I  doubt  I  have  killed  the  Red  Comyn.”  “Is  that  a 
matter  to  be  left  in  doubt,”  cried  Kirkpatrick  :  “  I’se  male  sicker  /” 
that  is,  “  I  shall  make  certain.”  The  Kirkpatricks  still  bear  the 
words  for  their  motto  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  “  I’se”  is  as  well 
understood  as  that  of  the  “  mak  sicker.” 


VERY  SUCCESSFUL* 

THE  authoress  of  this  book,  as  we  learn  from  the  title-page, 
reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  translation  ;  and  if  she  is 
justified  in  the  anticipation  that  there  will  be  an  active  demand 
for  a  version  of  it  in  many  foreign  tongues,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  she  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  astonishing  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  specimen  of  an  English  lady’s 
composition,  being  perhaps  the  most  plainspoken,  indecent,  viru¬ 
lent,  maledictory,  and  outrageous  book  that  has  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  for  a  dozen  years.  If  we  could  fancy  a  maudlin, 
croaking,  impotent  old  dowager  swearing  at  her  maid  for  hour 
after  hour,  and  then  suppose  the  language  taken  down  in  short¬ 
hand  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with  moral  remarks,  we 
should  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  way  in  which  Lady  Bulwer 
Lytton  speaks  of  her  husband  throughout  three  volumes,  and  of 
the  parentheses  or  episodes  which  she  devotes  to  lamentations 
over  the  triumph  of  vice  in  this  world,  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  virtue,  and  especially  feminine  virtue,  is  exposed. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  woman  is  bad  at  all,  she  is  very  bad ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  expected  that  when  a  lady  author 
breaks  through  the  ordinary  reserve  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  will 
write  and  publish  things  which  would  make  the  hair  of  the  most 
hardened  penny-a-liner  stand  on  end.  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton 
tells  the  most  foul  stories  about,  and  imputes  the  most  degraded 
vices  to,  a  score  of  well-known  members  of  London  society, 
either  giving  their  names  in  full,  or  disguising  them  under 
the  most  transparent  aliases.  She  generally  mentions  her 
husband,  the  philosopher  of  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful, 
as  “that  loathsome  brute,  ‘Sir  Janus  Allpuff;”’  and,  we 
regret  to  say,  she  characterizes  her  brother-in-law,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  as  “an  unbottled  abortion  of  a  diplomat .” 
Nominally,  Very  Successful  is  a  novel,  and  there  is  supposed  to 
be  some  sort  of  story  in  it  about  a  Crimean  hero  and  a  lovely 
girl,  and  a  bachelor  millionaire,  who  sets  them  up  in  wedlock  ; 
but  really  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  all  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sona  is  to  talk  about  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton.  A  family  party,  who 
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sit  down  to  a  quiet  early  dinner,  think  nothing  of  reciting  the 
sufferer’s  wrongs  in  speeches  of  a  dozen  pages  each.  The  clergy¬ 
man  begins  by  saying  that  the  world  is  a  bad  world  ;  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  position  he  begs  to  mention  the  history  of  Sir  Janus 
Allpuff.  The  host  takes  up  the  theme,  and  says  that  with  regard 
to  Sir  J anus,  he  happens  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few  secrets  about 
that  gentleman’s  history,  which,  if  known,  would  blast  him  for 
ever.  The  governess  continues,  and  relates  the  history  of  Sir 
Janus’s  victim — as  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  delights  to  call  herself — 
and  then  the  family  generally  chime  in,  and  give  the  responses 
to  the  commination.  Dinner  over,  there  is  no  rest.  The  party 
go  out,  and  a  stranger  joins  them,  who  has  London  news  to  im¬ 
part,  and  who  tells  them  of  the  misdoings  of  some  friend  of  “  that 
notorious  Sir  Janus,”  or  of  “Mr.  Jericho  Jabber,”  as  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton  calls  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Even  when 
the  millionaire  drops  in  at  a  wayside  pot-house,  the  boy  that 
brings  him  his  dinner  has  been  a  literary  hack — has  been  dallied 
with  by  the  base  retainers  of  Sir  Janus,  who  want  his  assistance 
in  some  scheme  of  treachery,  and  has  nobly  resisted  their  horrid 
arts.  All  the  world  is  represented  as  occupied  with  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  reading  those  novels  which,  “  as  she  knows  the 
books  whence  he  stole  them,”  his  wife  cannot  admire,  or  ground 
to  pieces  by  his  villany,  or  entangled  by  his  stratagems  into 
sharing  his  wickedness. 

We  do  not  intend,  by  inserting  any  account  of  them  in  these 
columns,  to  give  currency  to  the  accusations  made  by  this  unhappy 
woman  against  her  husband.  We  only  notice  the  book  at  all  to 
express  our  astonishment  that  any  London  publisher  of  respect¬ 
ability  should  have  allowed  his  name  to  have  been  placed  on  its 
title-page.  If  the  odious  charges  made  by  Lady  Lytton  Bulwer 
against  her  husband  were  true,  it  would  still  be  a  most  improper 
thing  that  they  should  be  made  in  so  underhand  a  way  as  in  the 
disguise  of  anovel — in  amanner  so  revolting  to  decency — with  such 
unwomanly  contempt  for  the  usages  of  society.  If  they  are  false, 
the  publisher  has  been  guilty  of  a  scandalous  libel.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  authoress  has  had  much  to  endure  in  her  life  ;  but 
certainly  not  the  least  of  her  misfortunes  is,  that  she  has,  if  not 
the  power,  at  least  the  habit  of  novel-writing.  She  ought  to 
have  found  a  check  in  her  publisher’s  friendly  remonstrances, 
which  should  have  prevented  her  giving  utterance  to  these  out¬ 
pourings  of  her  rage  and  bitterness  and  sorrow.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  community  should  hold  a  publisher  account¬ 
able  for  the  general  character  of  the  works  he  issues.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  he  should  weigh  every  expression  used  by  an 
author,  but  he  should  not  lend  his  name  with  indifference  to 
works  of  “  fiction”  that  are  not  fit  for  any  modest  woman  to  read, 
or  that  throw  the  vulgarest  and  foulest  abuse  on  names  held  in 
general  respect.  It  is  no  excuse  that  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  takes 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  the  publication,  or  that  the 
name  of  a  country  publisher  on  the  title-page  divides  the  fault. 
Messrs.  Whittaker  have,  we  think,  done  a  very  improper  thing 
in  giving  Lad}7  Lytton’s  book  the  sanction  of  their  names  as 
publishers.  It  does  even  more  discredit  to  them  than  to  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton  herself.  She  is  evidently  bewildered  and  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  endurance,  real  or  fancied,  of  some  great  wrong ; 
and,  stung  by  the  countenance  which  society  affords  to  the 
wrong-doer,  she  determines  to  break  the  laws  of  the  society 
that  does  her  injustice.  We  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  misery 
that  is  evidently  weighing  so  hard  on  her,  how'ever  much  we 
may  blame  her  for  what  she  has  written.  But  the  publisher  has 
no  excuse  of  this  sort.  He  is  not  led  away  by  personal  feelings. 
He  ought  to  have  restrained  the  frenzy  of  the  sufferer;  and 
in  wilfully  giving  her  book  a  wide  circulation  he  has  exposed  him¬ 
self  not  only  to  the  penalties  of  a  lawsuit — from  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  thinks  he  is  secured  by  the  scandal  likely  to  be  created 
by  the  exposure — but  to  the  censure  of  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
standard  of  current  literature  in  England  kept  tolerably  pure. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  lakes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HYDE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  WINCHESTER.  Principals— 

Dr.  BEHR  and  the  Rev.  EDWARD  FIRMSTONE,  M.A.  Gate  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford),  assisted  by  Graduates  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  Foreign  Masters  (all  of  whom  are  resident). 

This  School  is  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Public  Schools,  Naval, 
Military,  and  East  India  Colleges,  the  newly-organised  Competitive  Examinations  for 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Artillery,  or  any  of  the  various  Professions. 

For  particulars,  apply  at  Hyde  House  School,  Winchester. 

TERMS. 

If  under  12  years  of  age  ...  60  guineas  per  annum. 

Above  that  age . 60  guineas  per  annum. 

No  extras  whatever,  except  books  and  medical  attendance. _ 

KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— Prepare  for  the  winter 

cough  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  above  renowned  Lozenges,  which  for  fifty 
years  have  proved  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  incipient  Con¬ 
sumption. — Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  l£d.;  and  tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by 
Thomas  Kbaxjng,  Chemist,  79,  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  and  retail  by  all 
Druggists. 
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PftUITABLE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.- 

IU  Office-NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  on  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1856,  UPWARDS  of  SEVEN 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

INCOME  of  the  SOCIETY,  UPWARDS  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
PER  ANNUM. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 

tl! Assurances  may^be  effected  for  any  sura  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

L‘a  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  ^ 

Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  this  year’s  entry,  proposals  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head 
Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Society’s  Agencies,  on  or  before  the  1st  March. 

Policies  effected  on  or  before  1st  March,  1857,  will  receive  six  years’  additions  at  the 
Division  of  Profits  at  1st  March,  1862. 

mHE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1831. 

At  the  Division  of  Surplus,  at  1st  March,  1856,  a  Policy  for  £1000.  effected  at  1st 
March,  1832,  was  increased  to  £1571  18s.  10d„  being  at  the  rate  of  Two  and  a  Quarter 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Assured.  This  addition  may  be  converted,  into  a 
present  payment,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

Profits  are  divided  Triennially,  and  belong  wholly  to  the  Assured. 

On  January  31st  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

VOL.  II.  OF  THE 

riHEAP  EDITION  OF  CARLYLE’S  WORKS.  Completing 

O  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  :  A  History.  By  Thomas  Cablyle.  In  I  wo 
Fols.,  12s. 

TVRAMATIC  SCENES,  with  other  Poems.  By  Barry  Cornwall. 

|  J  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  Paper.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

A  URORA  LEIGH.  A  Poem,  in  Nine  Boohs.  By  Elizabeth 

Babbett  Browning.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

rpHE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK :  Being  the  Substance  of  a  Course 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Working  Women’s  College.  By  Richabd  Babwbll, 

F  R  C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital.  Fcap.  8vo. 

L  In  a  few  days. 

Just  published,  price  5s. 

m  HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  VII. 

CONTENTS : 

T  William  Wordsworth.  VI.  The  Literature  of  Spirit-Rapping. 

IL  The  Relations  of  Religion  to  Art.  VII.  The  Credit  Mobilier  and  Banking 

III.  Balzac enPantoufles.  ByLeonGozlan.  Companies  in  France. 

IV.  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  Popularity.  VIII.  Strauss  and  German  Hellenism. 

V.  Latham  and  Grimm  on  the  Ethnology  IX.  The  Slave  Empire  of  the  West. 

of  Germany.  X.  Books  suitable  lor  Reading  Societies. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

Annual  Revenue  .  169,400 

Existing  Assurances .  4,764,949 

Copies  of  the  Report  by  the  Directors  on  the  Division  of  Surplus  in  1856,  and  all 
information,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  or  Agencies. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WILLIAM  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Office  in  London — 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

ARCHD.  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

This  day,  Twopence, 

A  TRACT  ON  TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  By  C.  B.  Adderley, 
J\  M  P 

'  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

lATODERN  MANICHEISM,  LABOUR’S  UTOPIA,  and  other 

IV 1  poems 

’  London-  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

/'GEOLOGY.  —  King's  College,  London.  —  Professor  Tennant, 
\JT  F.G.S.,  commenced  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY,  on  FRIDAY 
MORNING,  January  23rd,  at  Nine  o’clock,  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  the  same  Hour.  R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

This  day,  Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  I6s. 

rpHE  WEDDING  GUESTS;  or,  the  Happiness  of  Life.  By 

1  Mary  C.  Hume,  Author  of  “  The  Bridesmaid,”  “  Count  Stephen,  and  other  Poems. 
London  :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

SENT  post-free  on  receipt  of  post  office  order. 

QIR  CHARLES  NAPIER’S  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  BALTIC. 

IO  8vo,  15s. 

T7"  AYE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

JA  Vol.  I.  (complete  in  Three.)  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

"  This  vivid  narrative  is  written  with  scrupulous  and  unflinching  fidelity.” 

Quarterly  Seviete. 

ill. 

THE  FIVE  SHILLING  EDITION  OF 

pH  ARLES  READE’S  “IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.” 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

This  day,  Fcap,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

TVIALOGUES  ON  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

1  /  By  a  Fellow  of  a  College. 

London:  John  W.  Pakker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

rpWENTY-FIVE  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  By  Charles 

I  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley. 

By  the  same  Author,  5s. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  week,  2s.  6d. 

T7UVE  SERMONS.  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 

1*  bridge,  in  November,  1856.  By  Richabd  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  „  ,  ~ 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand ;  Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  day,  4s.  6d. 

A/TANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Rev. 
1V1  H.  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
“Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics." 

London:  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Just  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  6s. 

ATATURAL  RELIGION.  By  M.  Jules  Simon.  Translated  by 

X  1  J.  W.  Cole.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden, 
A.M.,  Author  of  “  History  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects."  Sent  post-free  on  receipt 
of  Post  Office  order. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

This  day,  8vo,  16s. 

Cl  TATE  PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  Illustrative  of 

k>  the  Political  and  Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction,  Memoirs,  and  Notes,  by 

J.  M.  Kemble,  M.A.  __  ,  , 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  CURATE  OF  OVERTON.” 

Just  ready,  in  Three  Vols. 

T  UCY  AYLMER.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Curate 

1  J  of  Overton." 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

This  day,  Octavo,  with  Map,  4s. 

CLAUDIUS  PTOLEMY  AND  THE  NILE;  or,  an  Inquiry 

ly  into  that  Geographer's  Real  Merit  and  Speculative  Errors,  his  Knowledge  ol 
Eastern  Africa,  and  the  Authenticity  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  By  W.  D. 
Cooley 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

Tl/TATTER :  ITS  FORMS  AND  GOVERNING  LAWS.  By 

if  1  George  Duplex. 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

In  12mo,  price  4s.  cloth ;  the  third  edition,  enlarged, 

nHHE  NEW  DELECTUS;  or,  Easy  Steps  to  Latin  Construing. 
_L  For  the  use  of  pupils  commencing  the  language.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Stod- 
dart,  A.M.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

-REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  EDWARD  COPLESTON,  D.D., 

\\  Bishop  of  Llaudaff.  With  an  Introduction  containing  some  Reminiscences  of 
his  Life,  by  Richabd  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Embellished  with  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings,  &c. 

WHITTAKER'S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF 

VV  ENGLAND.  Forty-fifth  Edition,  12mo,  price  6s.  strongly  bound  in  roan. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF 

ROME.  Thirty-second  Edition,  12mo,  price  5s.  6d.  strongly  bound  in  roan. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF 

GREECE.  Twenty-eighth  Edition,  12mo,  price  6s.  6d.  strongly  bound  in  roan. 

No  editions  of  these  works  are  genuine  except  they  have  the  name  of  the  publishers, 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  on  the  title-page. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

This  day,  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  Two  Vols.,  25s. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Third  Edition. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

ESSAYS  on  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  6s-  ®^don.  JoHIf  Pakker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Crown  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

TPLEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D., 

L  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

By  the  same  Author,  Crown  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

•  »  The  above  are  the  only  correct  and  perfect  Editions  of  Archbishop 'U  hately  s 
Works  on  “Logic”  and  on  “  Rhetoric,”  printed  uniformly  with  the  small  octavo 
edition  of  the  “  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.”  The  portions  of  that  work  issued  as 
the  Author's  are  mere  reprints  of  Papers  communicated  by  lum  mor® 
years  ago,  since  which  time  his  Works  have  received  many  important  Additions  and 
Emendations,  the  whole  of  which  are  included  in  the  above  Editions. 

Copies  of  the  Demy  Octavo  Editions  of  Arohbishop  WHATELY’S  LOGIC  and 
RHETORIC  may  still  be  had. 

London  :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Just  published,  in  small  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

price  4s. 

O IX  LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

O  (in  reference  mainly  to  popular  objections)  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Holywood,  County  Down;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Reichel, 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen’s  University,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*.»  Any  profits  from  the  Work  are  to  be  given  to  the  Holywood  Church  Sunday 

School.  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son;  Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith; 

Belfast:  G.  Pamirs. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ, 

W  WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  Six  Months. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By 
Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  Eighth  Edition,  price  12s.  8vo,  cloth. 
Part  II.,  Third  Edition,  price  12s.  8vo,  cloth.  The  Parts  sold  separately. 

*,*  Introductory  Book  to  Dr.  Ollendorff’s  Method,  adapted  to  the  German,  con¬ 
taining  a  new  system  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  German  Declensions,  and  Rules  on 
the  Gender  of  Substantives.  New  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By 
Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  8vo.  Sixth  Edition,  containing  a  Treatise  on  the  Gender  of 
French  Substantives,  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs.  Price  12s.  cloth. 

3.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By 
Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  8vo.  Third  Edition,  price  12s.  cloth. 

KEYS  to  the  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN  SYSTEMS, 

prepared  by  the  Author.  Price  7s.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  Method,  to 
notice  that  these  are  the  only  English  Editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff,  and 
he  deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  method  so  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and 
other  eminent  writers.  They  should  be  ordered  with  the  Publisher’s  name;  and,  to 
prevent  errors,  every  copy  has  its  number  and  the  Author’s  signature. 

The  above  W orks  are  copyright. 

London;  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  Dulau  and  Co.;  and  to  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 
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In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  JANUARY  Number  contains : — E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


No.  2, 

it 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3, 

it 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  See. 

No.  4, 

tt 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  5, 

ft 

Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  6, 

it 

E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7, 
No.  8, 

it 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  65,  Gracechurch-strcet ;  Datid  Bogus,  86,  Fleet-street; 
_ and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. _ 

BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY.— The  FEBRUARY  Number  (to 

be  published  on  the  31st)  will  contain  the  Second  Part  of  a  New  Tale  of  the 
Times,  entitled  THE  MILLIONAIRE  OF  MINCING  LANE,  by  Dudley  Costello. 

%*  Bills  and  Advertisements  must  be  sent  before  the  28th. 
_ London :  Richabd  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street, _ 

COLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  —  The  FEB- 

RUARY  Number  (to  be  published  on  the  31st)  will  contain  the  first  portion  of 
a  New  Work  by  Florentia,  entitled  THE  BATHS  OF  LUCCA. 

***  Bills  and  Advertisements  must  be  sent  before  the  28tli. 
_ Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CGI.,  will  he  published 
NEXT  WEEK.  contents  : 


VI.  Rats. 

VII.  Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Charles 
,  Napier. 

VIII.  Our  Political  Prospect — Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial. 


I.  Northamptonshire. 

II.  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 
Poetry. 

III.  The  Salmon. 

IV.  Ferns  and  their  Portraits. 

V.  Lord  Raglan. 

_ John  Mubray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

This  Day, 

THE  ARMY  AND  THE  MILITIA :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 

Leicester,  from  Major-General  Windham,  C.B.,  late  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

On  the  31st,  with  Portraits  and  Map,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Post  8vo,  24s. 

Life  and  opinions  of  general  sir  Charles 

NAPIER;  chiefly  derived  from  his  Journals,  Letters,  and  Familiar  Correspon¬ 
dence.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.B. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  MR.  BURKE'S  WORKS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  Eight  Volumes,  8vo,  price  £4  4s. 

The  works  and  correspondence  of  the  right 

HON.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

This  Edition  contains — 1.  Mr.  BURKE’S  CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  year 
1744  and  his  decease  in  1797  (first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  in  1844,  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Richard  Bourke),  containing  numerous  Historical  and  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notes  and  original  Letters  from  the  leading  Statesmen  of  the  period,  and  form¬ 
ing  an  Autobiography  of  this  celebrated  Writer.— 2.  The  WORKS  of  MR.  BURKE, 
as  edited  by  his  Literary  Executor,  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  (This  Edition 
includes  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  former  Editions  published  in  Twenty 
Volumes,  at  the  price  of  £9  5s.) 

_ Riyingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  BACON’S  WORKS,  edited  by 

Mr.  Spedding,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Heath,  will  be  published  on  SATURDAY, 
January  31st,  price  18s. 

_ London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. _ 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.— REPRESENTATION  OF  LEARNED, 
PROFESSIONAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  BODIES. 

This  day,  price  3s.  6d.  8vo,  cloth, 

THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTATION  IN  A  STATE ; 

or,  The  Leading  Interests  of  the  Nation,  not  the  mere  Predominance  of  Numbers, 
proved  to  be  its  proper  Basis.  By  George  Harris,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

In  10  Pocket  Volumes,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  each, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  A  New  and 

Cheaper  Issue  of  the  first  collected  Edition,  which  was  thoroughly  revised  by 
the  Author;  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates. — The  Works  may  be  had  separately,  as 
follows  :- 


JOAN  OF  ARC,  3s.  6d. 

JUVENILE  AND  MINOR  POEMS, 
2  Vols.  7s. 

THALABA,  3s.  6d, 

MADOC,  3s.  6d. 

RODERICK,  3s.  6d. 


BALLADS  AND  METRICAL  TALES, 
2  Vols.  7s. 

CURSE  OF  KEHAMA,  3s.  6d. 

POET’S  PILGRIMAGE  to  WATERLOO, 
AND  MISCELLANIES,  3s.  6d. 


***  Also,  an  Edition  complete  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price 
One  Guinea. 

London:  LoNGMiN,  Brown,  and  Co. 

BUTLER’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Editions,  enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and 
edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  Rector  of  Langar. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY :  An  entirely 

New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY :  An  entirely  New  Edi- 

tion,  corrected  from  the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  in  1  vol. 

price  7s.  6d. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY :  Enlarged 

to  Twenty-eight  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo,  price  12s. 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Modern  Atlas/*  Royal  8vo, 
price  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged 

to  Twenty-four  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  8vo,  price  12s. 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY : 

Comprising  Ten  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  “  Ancient  Atlas.”  Royal  8vo, 
price  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY:  Enlarged  to  Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  Indexes.  Royal  4to, 
price  24s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  or  MAP-PRO- 

JECTIONS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Oblong  4to,  4s.  each  Set;  or  7s.  6d.  together. 
London:  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  Longmans,  and  Rpbebts. 


rjlHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIII.,  is  just  published. 

I.  Philip  II.  and  his  Times. 

II.  Human  Longevity. 


III.  Convocation. 

IV.  Fergusson’s  Architecture. 

V.  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
VI.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Husband 
and  Wife. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 


CONTENTS: 

VII.  Scottish  Lawyers  and  English 
Critics. 

VIII.  French  Society  under  the  Directory. 
IX.  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Rail¬ 
way  Legislation. 

X.  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD:  Review  of  his  Life,  Character,  and 

Policy;  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings  and  Speeches,  and  References  to  Con¬ 
temporary  Opinions.  By  a  British  Officeb. 

London :  Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robebts.  


XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE. 

New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  bound, 

XENOPHON’S  EXPEDITION  OF  CYRUS  INTO  UPPER 

ASIA;  principally  from  the  Text  of  Schneider.  With  English  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A.,  Junior  Upper  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

 London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


New  Edition,  12mo,  with  Plates,  &c.,  price  6s.  6d. — KEY,  2s.  6d. 

KEITH’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES;  or, 

a  Philosophical  View  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved,  by  Alfred  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  &c.,  in 
Guy’s  Hospital;  R.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford; 
and  J.  Middleton,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


SLATER’S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

SENTENTIAL  CHRONOLOGICAL:  Being  a  Complete  System  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Chronology,  contained  in  Familiar  Sentences.  By  Mrs. 
John  Slater,  Author  of  “Lessons  in  Geography.  New  Edition,  revised  and  much 
enlarged. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


RAPIER’S  VERSE  BOOK,  EDITED  BY  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD. 

A  New  Edition  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. — KEY,  price  2s.  6d. 

An  introduction  to  the  COMPOSITION  OF  LATIN 

VERSE:  containing  Rules  and  Exercises  intended  to  illustrate  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Opinions  mentioned  by  the  Roman  Poets,  and  to  render  familiar  the 
principal  Idioms  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  the  late  Chmstopheb  Rapier,  B.A. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


The  Fourth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  25s.  cloth, 

Riddle  and  Arnold’s  copious  and  critical  eng- 

LISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Chables  Eenest  Georges. 

Also,  in  square  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  above,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  late 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robebts; 

and  Francis  and  John  Rivington. _ 

PROFESSOR  THOMSON’S  ALGEBRA. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  5s. — KEY,  4s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  Theoretical 

and  Practical.  By  J.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

“  We  recommend  it  to  mathematical  readers,  teachers,  and  students,  as  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  elementary  treatise  and  the  most  comprehensive  text-book  of  tho 
science.” — Atlas. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


New  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  16s.  bound, 

Elements  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  for  the  use 

of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  By  W.  Scott,  M.A.,  late  Examiner 
in  Mathematics  of  Candidates  for  Commissions  in  H.M.  Service. 

By  the  same  Author,  12mo,  price  4s. 

ARITHMETIC,  for  the  use  of  Schools :  with  Tables  for  the 

Reduction  of  Compound  numbers  to  Decimals,  &c. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  and  MENSURATION,  for  the  use 

of  the  Royal  Military  College.  8vo,  price  9s.  6d. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved ;  in  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

ADAMS’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORD -EXPOSITOR;  or, 

Names  and  Terms  occurring  in  the  Science  of  Geography  etymologically  and 
otherwise  explained :  With  Appendices  on  Physical  Geography,  and  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  most  difficult  Geographical  Names  and  Terms. 


“  This  little  book  gives  the  meaning  of 
geographical  terms  and  names  of  places. 
It  is  designed  for  beginners  in  geography 
who  are  not  yet  able  to  trace  the  meaning 
of  the  words  from  the  learned  or  primi¬ 
tive  languages  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived.  In  teaching  children  geography, 


nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  to  make 
them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
terms  used  in  the  science,  without  a  due 
knowledge  of  which  they  never  can  pro¬ 
perly  understand  the  subject.  We  have 
found  this  book  particularly  useful  in  this 
respect.”' — Educational  Times 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, _ 

WILLIAM  HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  with  Six  coloured  Maps,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUSTRIAL, 

and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  The  above  separately.  EUROPE,  price  3s.  6d.  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA, 
and  AUSTRALIA,  4s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Indus¬ 

trial,  and  Descriptive.  With  4  coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  New 

Edition ;  with  5  Plates.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

GOLDSMITH’S  GEOGRAPHY  IMPROVED  By  E.  HUGHES. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  hound  ;  KEY,  Is. 

OLDSMITH’S  GRAMMAR  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

An  entirely  New  Edition, 

America,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.; 
and  a  new  set  of  Plates,  comprising  Views 
of  Capital  Cities,  Costumes  of  Various 
Countries,  Illustrations  of  the  Seasons,  Sec. 
Adapted  throughout  with  the  greatest 
care  to  the  requirements  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion. 


G 


Carefully  corrected,  enlarged,  and  im¬ 
proved  :  With  the  Physical  Geography  of 
each  of  the  great  Continents  and  of  the 
Globe  incorporated ;  a  new  Set  of  Maps 
and  Diagrams,  including  a  large  coloured 
Physical  Map  of  the  World,  and  separate 
Maps  of  tlie  World  in  Hemispheres, 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South 
Edited  by  E.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School, 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

%*  Goldsmith’s  “  Grammar  of  General  Geography,"  by  E.  Hughes,  is  placed  on  the 
List  of  School-Books  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

London:  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  Longmans,  and  Robehts. 
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HAMEL’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  ORIGINAL  EDITION,  CORRECTED 
BY  A.  THIBAUDIN. 

New  Editions,  revised,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  bonnd, _ 

HAMEL’S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR: 

Being  an  accurate  System  of  French  Accidence  and  Syntax,  on  a  Method^  al 

Plan  A  New  Edition,  carefully  corrected  and  greatly  improved  by  A.  Tn  , 

First  French  Master  in  King's  College  School,  London. 

Also,  corrected  by  M.  Thibaudin,  in  12mo,  price  4s.. 

EXERCISES  on  “  Hamel’s  Grammar.”— KEY,  price  3s. 

Lately  pnblished,  in  12mo,  price  5s.  6d  bound, 

HAMEL’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  EXERCISES.  A 

VALPY'S  LATIN  “T'N 

YATPY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR:  With  Short 

English  Notes.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 
VALPY’S  LATIN  DELECTUS,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev. 
J  T  White,  M.A.  12mo,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

VALPY’S  GREEK  DELECTUS,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev. 

J  V-iIdvN1"  Greek  Grammar^”  price&l. ^6d The  list  of  New  and  Improved  Editions  of 
Mn  V^py’s  Series  of  Classical  School-Books  (published  bj ' 

Longman  and  Co.)  will  be  found  in  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  s  School  Catalogue 
for  1857, — which  may  now  be  had. 

London :  Longman,  Bkown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BOOKS  BY  REV.  C.  MERIVALE,  B.D. 

The  Second  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC :  A  Short  History 

of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

In  8vo  Vols.  I.  and  II.  28s.;  Vol.  III.  14s. ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  32s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE,  from 

the  First  Triumvirate  to  the  Reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  54. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CICERO,  from  the  German  of 

Abeken.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Meeivale,  B.D.  12mo,  9s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gheen.Lqngmans,  and  Roberts. - 


YONGE’S  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM, 

Comniled  expressly  for  the  Use  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Chartcr- 
house!  and  Rugby  Schools;  King’s  College,  London;  and  Marlborough  College 
A  New  Edition,  in  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  bound ;  or,  with  the  Appendix  of  Latin  Epithets, 

price  12s.  bound,  . 

GRADUS  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  containing  every 

Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good  Authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.,  Author  of 
Fnlhsh-Greek  Lexicon,”  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised ;  and  com¬ 
prising  a  new  Appendix  Dictionary  of  Latin  Epithets  classified  according  to  t  eir 

E  Separately —YONGE'S  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS,  price  9s.;  YONGE’S  DICTION¬ 
ARY  OF  LATIN  EPITHETS,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  only  Gradus  used  at  any  of  the  Public  Schools  and  c°llegeaab°^  men¬ 
tioned  It  contains  100  pages  and  about  2000  words  more  than  the  old  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  All  the  words  are  classified  according  to  their  age  ;  their  different  mean- 
Fngs  “s'tinmiishedTand  the  authorities  cited;  and  the  phrases ^are  selected 
from  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age,— to  whose  writings  this  Gradus  forms  a 

sufficient  ;  Ij0NGMJlK>  TiR0WN,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


RIDDLE’S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICON 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  One  Guinea, 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

^Separately— THE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  15s.;  THE  ENGLISH- 
LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  7s. 

Also  in  One  Volume,  square  12mo,  price  12s.  bound, 

RIDDLE’S  YOUNG  SCHOLAR’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND 

FNGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  New  Edition. 

Separately-THE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.;  THE  ENGLISH- 
LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s.  6d. 

Also  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  4to,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

RIDDLE’S ’COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  W.  i  rednd.  Second 
Also,  New  Edition,  in  Royal  32mo,  price  4s.  bound, 

RIDDLE’S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

London:  Longman,  Brown  and  Co. 


BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL  EDITIONS  OF  LATIN  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED  BY  WHITE. 

In  12rao,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 
nORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English  Notes  and  Questions.  By 

(  j  the  Rev.  C.  Braduey,  M.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A., 
Junior  Upper  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Editor,  New  Editions, 

BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  corrected, 

enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  SELECTIONS  FROM  PH^DRUS,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.,  corrected  and  enlarged.  1 2mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

BRADLEY’S  OVID’S  METAMORPHOSES,  with  English 

Notes,  Ac.,  revised  and  improved.  12mo,  price  4s.  Cd. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts 


Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  25s.  cloth, 

LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI:  with  Trans¬ 
lations  of  many  of  his  Poems  and  Letters;  also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael, 
ind  Vittoria  Colonna.  By  John  S.  Harfohd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  Member  of  the 
leademy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  Archieological  Society. 
London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  Folio,  price  73s.  6d.  half-bound, 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  PICTORIAL, 

ffthe  GENIUS  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI.  With  Descriptions  of  the 
5lates,  by  the  Coramendatorc  Canina;  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.  A.;  and  J.  b.  11ar- 
?ord,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Members  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Painting  ot  St.  Luke. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.;  and  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi. 

Also,  size  3  ft.  5  in.  by  1  ft.  6|-  in.,  price  42s. 

CEILTNG  of  the  SISTINE  CHAPEL.  By  Michael  Angelo 

Juonarroti,  Lithographed  by  Winkelman  of  Berlin,  under  the  supermtendance  of 
ii.  Gruner,  and  printed  in  Colours,  from  a  Drawing  made  and  coloured  in  the  bistme 
Chapel  at  Rome.  , 

London ;  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi,  Pall  Mall  East. 


NEW  WORKS. 


1. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS 

AND  MARTYRS.  Third  Edition.  17  Etchings,  180  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  square  Crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  Etchings  and  Woodcuts.  [. Nearly  ready. 

2. 

DEOFESSOR  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S 

Jl  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Third  Edition, 
with  large  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

SIR  J.  STEPHEN’S  ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY, 
Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

3. 

COLONEL  MURE’S  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

\J  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo,  3Gs. ;  Yol.  IV.,  15s. 

Yol.  V.  containing  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  remaining  Historians 
of  the  Attic  Period,  is  in  the  Press. 

4. 

R.  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

ESSAY'S.  Eighth  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

An  Edition  of  Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket. 
3  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  21s. 

6. 

MR.  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  Portrait.  Square  Crown  8vo,  21s. ; 
calf  by  Hayday,  30s. 

The  People’s  Edition  of  Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  price  8s. 

6. 

MR  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from 
the  ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  Vols.  III.  and  IY. 
8vo,  36s. 

MR.  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  32s. 

7. 

17  NGLAND’S  GREATNESS,  ITS  RISE  AND  PRO- 

lU  GRESS.  By  John  Wade,  Author  of  the  “Cabinet  Lawyer,”  &c. 
Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  g 

PRE-RAFFAELLITISM.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Young,  M.A., 

Author  of  “Art,  its  Constitution  and  Capacities.”  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

9. 

REY.  W.  CALVERT’S  WIFE’S  MANUAL.  Illustrated 

in  the  style  of  “Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  Book.”  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  This  elegant  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  wedding  gift,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  in  that  character  alone,  obtain  a  great  run  of  popularity,  it  is  all 
that  a  book  of  this  kind  ought  to  be.” — John  Bull. 

10. 

MAUNDER’S  scientific  and  literary 

TREASURY,  or  Portable  Encyclopaedia.  Thoroughly  revised  Edi- 


11. 


M 


tion.  Fcap.  8vo,  10s. 
a  DULTERATIONS  DETECTED ;  or,  Plain  Instruc- 

tions  for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  H. 
Hassall,  M.D.  225  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  17s.  6d. 

12. 

R.  M'CULLOCH’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  New  Edition,  Maps.  2  Yols.  8vo,  63s. 

13. 

nPHE  OFFICE  AND  WORK  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 
JL  By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D.,_  of  the  Oratory.  Fcap. 
8v°,  6s. 

A  MY  HERBERT.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

X W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  thc  same  Author,  New  Editions, 

IVORS,  just  published,  in  2  Yols.  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

CLEVE  HALL,  2  Vols.  price  12s. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  2  Vols.  12s. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  7s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE,  price  6s. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE,  3  Vols.  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  2s.  6d. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2  Vols.  9s. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  2  Vols.  12s. 

READINGS  FOR  LENT,  6s. 

READINGS  FOR  CONFIRMATION,  4s. 

SUMMER  TOUR,  6s. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  3s.  6d. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CLASS  BOOKS 

JOB 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


MR.COOPER’S  GEOMETRICAL  CONIC 

SECTIONS.  [Preparing. 

MR.  FROST’S  NEWTON.  Sections  I.,  II., 

III.  With  Notes  and  Problems.  10s.  6d. 

MR.  GRANT’S  PLANE  ASTRONOMY.  6s. 
MR.  PARKINSON’S  ELEMENTARY 

MECHANICS.  9s.  6d. 

MR.  PARKINSON’S  ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  [Preparing. 

MR.  PHEAR’S  ELEMENTARY  HYDRO¬ 

STATICS.  6s.  6d. 

MR.  PUCKLE’S  ELEMENTARY  CONIC 

SECTIONS.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

MR.  BARNARD  SMITH’S  ARITHMETIC 

AND  ALGEBRA.  Fourth  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

MR.  BARNARD  SMITH’S  ARITHMETIC 

FOR  SCHOOLS.  Fourth  Thousand.  4s.  6d. 

MR.  BARNARD  SMITH’S  KEY  TO  THE 

ABOVE.  8s.  6d. 

MR.  SNOWBALL’S  PLANE  AND  SPHE¬ 

RICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  Eighth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

MR.  SNOWBALL’S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

MR.SNOWBALL’sCAMBRIDGECOURSE 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Fourth  Edition. 
6s. 
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REPUBLICAN  CORRUPTION. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  corruption  is  a  natural  disease  of 
free  Governments,  and  it  is  one  which,  if  not  promptly 
arrested,  constitutes  a  formidable  set-off  against  the  great 
public  virtues  which  are  fostered  by  political  liberty.  Plu- 
takch’s  Lives  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
sublime  commonplace  that  Republics  are  a  school  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity ;  but  the  proposition  was  about  as  true  of  the 
days  before  Plutarch  as  it  is  of  those  that  have  come 
after  him.  The  admiring  modern  historian  of  Greece  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  almost  every  Greek  statesman  had  his 
price;  and  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  with  half  the 
Roman  worthies,  if  the  man  who  could  plunder  provinces 
could  have  had  it  made  worth  his  while  to  take  a  bribe. 
Our  own  great-grandfathers,  if  they  were  in  Parliament, 
may  have  dined  at  the  great  house  in  the  corner  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn-fields,  and  found  a  hundred-pound  note  under 
their  napkin.  Our  fathers  lived  in  the  days  of  army 
contracts  and  other  licensed  plunder.  We  ourselves  have 
heard  strange  things  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  era 
of  “  Open  Committees,”  and  we  have  all  a  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  Railway  bills  were  got  through  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  mania  of  1845.  And  now  corruption 
on  the  grandest  scale  is  imputed,  almost  by  general  admis¬ 
sion,  to  the  American  Congress  at  Washington.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  such  phenomena  as  these  seems  simple.  The  man 
who  swindles  a  free  Government  swindles  an  invisible,  im¬ 
personal,  and  ideal  being,  who  is  so  stupidly  careless  about 
his  pro’  erty  as  almost  to  invite  imposition,  like  Pantaloon 
in  the  pa.  '  omime.  But  the  man  who  attempts  to  cheat  a 
despotism  has  to  do  with  a  personal,  visible,  and  very  vigi¬ 
lant  master.  There  are  no  Governments  in  Europe  which 
call  recipients  of  public  money  more  rigidly  to  account  than 
those  of  Austria  and  Naples  ;  and  how  little  elevated  morality 
in  the  functionary  is  the  cause  of  this  cleanhandedness,  may 
be  inferred  by  every  traveller  who  has  passed  a  custom-house 
on  an  Italian  frontier.  Russia  is,  for  the  present,  an  excep¬ 
tion,  though  a  transient  one,  to  the  general  rule.  The 
landlord  knows  he  is  cheated,  and  makes  frantic  efforts  to 
punish  the  delinquents ;  but  no  human  power  can  enforce 
fair  dealing  when  tire  estate  is  immense  and  little  cultiv^  id, 
when  the  homesteads  are  miles  apart,  and  when  a.i  the 
middlemen  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tenants  on  the 
property  are  educated  to  be  rogues. 

The  instruments  of  the  organized  corruption  of  which  the 
American  Legislature  is  accused  are  a  number  of  persons 
known  collectively  as  the  “  Lobby.”  Except  in  the  article 
of  bribery,  these  gentlemen  of  the  Lobby  correspond  closely 
with  our  Parliamentary  Agents.  The  theory  both  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  of  the  American  Congress  is,  that 
every  person  interested  in  a  Private  Bill  attends  himself  to 
the  measure  which  he  desires  to  be  carried,  or  at  most  com¬ 
mits  it  to  the  care  of  an  individual  member.  But  the  forms 
which  both  Legislatures  require  to  be  complied  with  are  so 
intricate,  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
a  Bill  can  be  debated  are  so  onerous,  that  a  class  of  men  has 
grown  up  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  London,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  House  and  the 
public,  and  assumes  the  duty  of  guiding  private  Bills  in 
safety  through  the  technical  formalities  prescribed  by  custom 
or  the  Standing  Orders.  The  Parliamt  tary  Agents  are  to 
this  day  quite  unrecognised  by  Parliamen  and  the  Lobby  is 
wholly  ignored  by  Congress ;  but  a  person  interested  in  a 
proposed  measure  might  about  as  safely  dispeuse  with  their 
assistance  as  a  litigant  in  a  Court  of  Law  might  dispense  with 
an  attorney.  There  are,  doubtless,  Parliamentary  Agents  who 
could  go  far  to  upset  our  notions  of  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
British  Legislature  ;  but  no  opportunity  of  corruption  which 
exists  in  England  can  be  compared  with  the  facilities  for  illicit 


influence  possessed  by  the  American  “  Lobby.”  It  consists 
of  persons  who  are  permanently  resident  in  Washington,  and 
most  of  whom  have  access,  as  ex-members  of  Congress,  to 
the  floor  of  the  Houses.  The  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  homes,  and  are 
elected  for  only  two  years.  Hence  they  are  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  the  public  opinion  which  ordinarily  affects 
them  ;  and  they  are  not  long  enough  in  Washington  to 
care  about  the  reputation  which  they  may  acquire  among 
their  new  neighbours.  They  are,  moreover,  for  the  most 
part,  very  needy  men ;  and,  under  a  system  of  which  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  is  an  invariable  feature,  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  to  politics  as  a  profession  to  live  by.  Still, 
although  the  specific  charge  which  is  now  under  investiga¬ 
tion  is  one  of  direct  pecuniary  bribery,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  often  condescend  to  take  a  particular  sum  of 
money  for  a  particular  vote.  The  more  credible  story 
speaks  of  a  permanent  organized  connexion  between  the 
Lobby  and  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  votes  thus  at  the  command  of  the 
Lobby  are  alleged  to  be  sufficiently  numerous,  if  not  to 
carry,  at  all  events  to  defeat,  any  given  private  Bill;  and 
thus,  by  compelling  compromises  and  menacing  antagonist 
interests,  there  are  few  sessions  in  which  the  leagued  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  ensure  success  to  the  majority  of  the  measures 
which  they  patronize.  These  are  almost  invariably  measures 
for  subsidizing  joint-stock  companies  which  have  formed 
themselves  to  carry  out  undertakings  of  supposed  national 
importance,  and  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  reward  of 
corrupt  service,  if  given  at  all,  will  be  given  rather  in  the 
evanescent  form  of  scrip  than  in  the  gross  shape  of  hard 
money  paid  down.  The  confederacy  is  believed  to  include 
legislators  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  loud  are  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  American  press,  that  combinations,  which  are 
impossible  when  public  advantages  are  at  stake,  become 
practicable  in  the  interest  of  jobbers  and  swindlers. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  recent  votes  of  the 
Washington  Congress  lend  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  these 
disgraceful  charges.  The  fund  over  which  the  Central 
Government  has  control,  and  which  invites  the  rapacity  of 
speculators,  consists  of  two  parts — the  accumulated  surplus 
produced  by  a  constant  excess  of  income  over  expenditure, 
and  the  public  lands  in  the  territories  which  are  vested  in 
Congress  under  the  famous  cession  from  Virginia.  Out 
of  a  hoard  of  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  now  lying 
unemployed  in  the  Treasury,  subsidies  are  being  constantly 
voted  to  enterprises  either  in  themselves  chimerical,  or 
recommended  solely  by  their  entering  into  competition 
with  legitimate  commercial  undertakings  which  happen  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  steam- vessels  which  have 
been  started,  or  are  about  to  be  started,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Government,  on  lines  of  communication  neither 
remunerative  nor  particularly  advantageous,  are  mainly  the 
fruit  of  successful  conspiracy  against  the  plethoric  purse 
of  the  Republic.  But  the  suspicious  improvidence  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  most  glaringly  illustrated  by  its  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  It  has  long  been  its  practice  to  aid  a  railway 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  needed  between  different 
points  of  a  Territory — say  from  Buchananville  to  Squash- 
town  in  Minnesota — by  granting  to  its  promoters,  not  simply 
the  strip  of  ground  necessary  for  the  rails,  but  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line  through  its 
whole  length.  This  mode  of  support,  recommended  at  first 
by  its  apparent  simplicity,  has  called  into  existence  a  whole 
world  of  speculative  jobbing.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  land  is  never  completely  a 
drug  in  any  part  of  the  American  territory,  except  from  want 
of  means  for  conveying  its  produce  to  market.  These  means 
of  conveyance  the  railroad  of  course  supplies ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  property  on  each  side  of  it  instantly  rises  to 
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a  prodigious  relative  value.  The  passiug  of  a  Railway 
bill  is,  in  fact,  a  gift  of  excessively  valuable  estates 
to  the  Company,  which  instantly  proceeds  to  sell  off 
the  greater  part  of  its  new  possessions  in  small  farms, 
and  to  map  out  sites  for  towns  at  the  points  at  which 
it  thinks  fit  to  establish  its  stations.  Meanwhile,  all 
other  land  in  the  district  traversed  by  the  line  is  propor¬ 
tionately  depreciated  ;  and  we  are  distinctly  informed  by 
the  American  papers  that  if  a  Bill  now  before  Congress  for 
subsidizing  a  railway  in  Minnesota  should  pass  into  law, 
almost  every  independent  freeholder  in  that  flourishing 
territory  will  be  ruined,  while  an  association  of  jobbers  will 
be  constituted  a  landowner  on  a  scale  of  proprietary  magni¬ 
ficence  known  only  to  Russia  or  Great  Britain. 

We  have  several  securities  against  corruption  in  England 
which  are  absent  in  the  United  States,  dlie  membeis  of 
the  British  Parliament  are  much  more  numerous  than 
American  Congressmen,  much  more  opulent,  and  much  more 
directly  amenable  to  healthy  public  opinion.  Doubtless, 
too,  in  both  Legislatures,  the  great  majority  of  representa¬ 
tives  would  as  soon  pick  a  pocket  as  take  a  bribe.  But, 
after  all,  our  chief  earnest  of  the  universal  and  absolute 
purity  of  our  members  of  Parliament  is  the  poverty  of  our 
Treasury.  Enough  occurred  in  the  course  of  tire  famous 
railway  Session  to  show  us  that,  whenever  Parliament  has 
anything  to  give  away  which  is  well  worth  taking,  and  can 
be  taken  with  tolerable  safety,  it  requires  to  be  watched 
quite  as  carefully  as  the  Congress  at  Washington. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  CRISIS. 

OWEVER  mortifying  it  maybe,  just  as  we  had  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  great  war  in  Europe,  to  be  forced  into 
two  little  wars  in  Asia,  there  is  some  ground  for  hoping  that 
the  events  which  are  now  developing  themselves  in  Persia 
and  in  China  will  not  be  wholly  barren  of  good.  There  is 
nothing,  at  first  sight,  very  encouraging  in  the  news  brought 
by  the  Indian  Mail  within  the  last  few  days.  We  have  done 
something  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  we  have  suffeied  moie 
on  the  coast  of  China  ;  but  our  doings  in  the  one.  direction 
may  prove  more  embarrassing  to  us  than  our  sufferings  in  the 
other.  Nobody  doubted  that  the  expeditionary  force  de¬ 
spatched  from  Bombay  in  November  would  inaugurate  the 
war  with  a  few  easy  successes.  Nobody  doubted  that 
Bushire  would  fall,  and  that  Karrack  would  be  occupied,  al¬ 
most  without  a  struggle — any  more  than  it  was  questioned 
that  Admiral  Seymour  would  capture  the  Bogue  forts,  or 
any  other  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  uvei  which 
might  happen  to  lie  in  his  way.  But  it  is  after  the  first 
successes  that  the  real  difficulty  comes  ;  and  the  question 
which  people  are  now  asking,  after  laying  down  the  news¬ 
paper  which  contains  the  narrative  of  our  “  victories”  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  China  coast,  is,  “  What  next — and 
next  V’ 

It  is  stated  that  Admiral  Seymour,  who  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  into  an  unexpected  and  embarrassing  situation, 
purposes  “to  hold  his  present  position  until  he  receives  an¬ 
swers  to  his  despatches”  sent  by  the  November  mail.  As 
the  events  which  have  occurred  at  Canton  were  entirely 
unforeseen,  there  were  of  course  no  instructions  from  the 
Home  Government  applicable  to  the  contingency ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  better  to  make  no  move  at  all  than  a  false  one. 
But  in  Persia  there  has  been  no  unexpected  development  of 
events.  Everything  up  to  the  present  time  has  turned  out 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public ;  and  General  Outkam  has  probably  by 
this  time  joined  the  expeditionary  force,  not  merely  with 
ample  instructions  in  his  pocket,  but  charged  besides  with 
the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office  derived  from  oral  communi¬ 
cation  before  his  departure  from  England.  The  “what 
next,”  therefore,  has  been  settled  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  rather  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  next,  than  to  any  legitimate  expectation  of  benefit 
to  arise  from  the  movement.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
the  next  step  will  be  an  advance  upon  Shuster ;  but  it 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Russia  would  see  us  even  in 
temporary  occupation  of  that  place  without  making  a  counter¬ 
movement  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire.  Hence  might 
arise  “  complications”  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
the  end,  and  embarrassments  out  of  which  it  would  be  by  no 
means  easy  to  extricate  ourselves. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  telegraph  has  brought  us 
a  somewhat  vague,  but  still  hopeful  announcement  of  the 
submission  of  "Persia  to  the  demands  of  the  British 


Government.  The  news  has  come  by  way  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  it  appears  to  be  believed ;  and  there  is  pro¬ 
bability  at  least  in  the  report.  It  is  said  that  the  Shah, 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  our  expeditionary  force  in  the 
Gulf,  and  apprehending  that  the  disorganization  likely  to  be 
produced  in  the  southern  provinces  by  the  appearance  of  a 
British  army  would  favour  an  internal  revolution,  out  of 
which  might  come  the  loss  of  his  throne,  had  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  at  least  an  outward  show  of  submission. 
Other  accounts,  again,  state  that  the  Persian  Government 
has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  British  Government, 
without  reference  to  our  military  displays;  and  Russia 
appears  to  be  claiming  some  credit  for  successful  pacificatory 
mediation.  It  may  be  so;  but  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Shah  found  our  threats  were  fast 
becoming  substantial  and  perilous  facts,  he  would  make 
a  great  effort  to  gain  time  and  arrest  the  advance  of  our 
arms.  If  he  has  not  already  done  something  of  the  kind, 
we  may  be  nearly  sure  that  he  will.  But  the  proverbial 
faithlessness  and  ingratitude  of  the  Persians  —  indicated 
painfully  by  the  fact  that  two  British  officers  who  fell 
at  Reshire  were  shot  down  by  men  whose  lives  they 
had  spared — may  turn  this  nominal  submission  into  little 
more  than  a  trick  and  a  subterfuge.  In  opposition  to 
the  report  of  the  Shah’s  desire  to  terminate  the  contest,  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  much  boasting  at  Teheran,  and  much 
preparation  for  war.  This  may  be  as  false  on  the  one  side  as 
his  reported  submission  on  the  other.  We  are  disposed, 
indeed,  to  regard  such  vapourings  as  indications  of  pacific  in¬ 
tentions,  rather  than  of  any  opposite  designs.  He  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  noisiest  and  the  most  demonstrative  mood  when  he 
is  most  frightened ;  and  we  may  be  safe  in  regarding  every 
boast  and  every  threat,  in  his  present  circumstances,  as  a 
sign  of  genuine  alarm. 

We  have  now  confided  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
negotiations  which  may  arise  out  of  it,  to  a  gallant  soldier 
and  experienced  diplomatist,  versed  in  all  the  trickery  of 
Eastern  Courts,  who  knows  well  that  it  is  only  at  the  head 
of  an  army  that  we  can  negotiate  a  treaty  with  effect. 
General  Outram  is  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  into  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  by  any  mere  devices  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  gain  time.  He  will  remain  in  a  commanding  attitude 
until  he  has  full  assurance  that  Persia  is  acting  in  good  faith ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  such  a  display  of  force  as  we 
are  able  to  direct  against  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia 
will  bring  the  Shah  to  take  a  sound  view  of  his  own  inte¬ 
rests,  and  not  only  to  contract  such  obligations  as  we  require 
of  him,  but  to  keep  them.  We  can  no  longer  submit  to 
have  our  relations  with  the  Persian  Court  distinguished  only 
by  a  constant  succession  of  “  ruptures  and  semi-ruptures” — 
of  humiliating  altercations,  followed  by  reconciliations 
scarcely  less  humiliating.  We  must  henceforth  be  in  a 
position  to  command  respect,  by  having  at  our  disposal 
the  means  of  promptly  chastising  insolence. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  prospect  of  future  good,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  unfolds  itself.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
China,  we  see  the  promised  advantages  of  a  crisis.  The 
system  of  the  hydropathists,  as  developed  by  Priessnitz,  was 
based  upon  the  presumed  advantages  of  converting  a  chronic 
disease  into  an  acute  one.  It  was  always  the  aim  of  that 
crreat  water-doctor  to  bring  on  a  crisis ,  and  his  admirers 
were  wont  to  say,  in  their  enthusiasm,  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  crisis  he  “shone  like  a  god.”  Now,  both  in 
Persia  and  in  China  we  have  a  crisis,  which,  undei  manage¬ 
ment  far  short  of  godlike  wisdom,  may  be  made  the 
source  of  future  benefits,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate.  We  cannot  any  longer  suffer  our¬ 
selves  to  be  fooled  by  a  Governor-General  or  High  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Canton,  whose  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  own  people,  as  well  as  his  insolence  to  strangers,  may 
any  day  bring  the  most  frightful  calamities  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  inoffensive  Chinamen,  attended  with  a  fearful  loss 
of  property  to  ourselves,  the  suspension  of  our  trade,  and  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  expensive  naval  and  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Nothing  now  must  satisfy  us  short  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  British  mission  at  Pekin  itself.  In  this  we 
shall  probably  be  supported  by  our  French  and  American 
allies,  who,  having  been  outraged  like  ouisel\es,  will  unite 
with ’us  in  making  similar  demands  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  And  thus  a  judicious  management 
of  the  crisis  may  evolve  future  health  and  safety  out  of  the 
present  dangerous  disorder. 

The  same  eventual  cure,  we  believe,  will  attend  the 
present  crisis  in  our  relations  with  Persia.  We  have  been 
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losing  ground  at  Teheran  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  time  has  at  length  come  for  us  to  endeavour  to 
regain  it.  If  the  Government  and  the  country  awaken  now 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Persian  question, 
Herat  will  not  have  fallen,  and  Mr.  Murray  will  not  have 
been  insulted,  in  vain.  We  require — we  have  long  required 
— the  presence  of  an  imposing  British  Mission  at  Teheran, 
with  a  first-class  diplomatist  at  its  head ;  not  the  mere 
straw-stuffed  effigy  of  a  Mission,  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  a  target  for  all  the  spare  arrogance,  inso¬ 
lence,  and  chicanery  of  the  Persian  Government  and 
Court.  And  if  now,  with  a  military  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf — assuming,  as  we  do,  the  retention  of  Karrack  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  wax’ — we  establish  a  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  at  Teheran,  on  a  secure  basis,  we  shall  long  have  cause 
to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  conversion  of  a  chronic  ailment 
into  an  acute  one.  But  all  depends  upon  the  “  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  crisis.” 


TORY  LEADERS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

WEEKLY  contempoi'ai'y,  it  seems,  takes  a  tender  intei’est 
in  the  future  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  oi'gan  of  Mi-. 
Disraeli  is  of  opinion  that  that  eminent  but  unfortunate 
statesman  has  met  with  unworthy  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  his  party.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  disinterested  sense  of  justice 
which  induces  the  Press  to  take  the  noble  Lox-d  under  its 
pai'ticular  charge — it  is  in  his  interest  alone  that  the 
Derbyites  arrange  for  him  a  programme  of  Parliamentaiy 
vengeance.  Lord  John  Russell,  liowevei',  has  such  a 
natural  aptitude  for  injuring  himself,  as  well  as  evei’y 
one  who  may  happen  to  be  connected  with  him,  that 
he  hardly  needs  the  friendly  counsels  of  otliei-s  to  aid 
him  in  the  labour  of  self-destruction.  We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  peculiar  treatment  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  adopts,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  towards 
politicians  unattached.  When  Lord  John  expelled  Lord 
Palmerston  from  office  in  1851,  the  injured  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  immediately  became  the  object  of  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  member  for  Bucks.  “  The  light  of  the 
Whigs  was  extinct — the  heroic  representative  of  an  historical 
party  had  been  shamefully  sacrificed  to  a  Woburn  conspiracy.” 
It  was  in  these  or  similar  terms  (who  does  not  know  the 
paxiegyrical  slang  of  Vivian  Grey  1)  that  the  Coriolanus 
of  Libei'alism  was  courted  by  the  Volsciau  chief.  However, 
Coriolanus  was  l’econciled  too  soon  to  his  relatives;  and, 
more  fortunate  than  his  prototype,  he  managed  to  save  his 
countiy  without  sacrificing  himself.  But  no  gain  in  this 
world  is  entirely  without  alloy;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  acquiring  office,  has  lost  the  admiring  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  His  expansive  and  versatile  chai-ity,  which,  from 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  character,  always  prefers  the 
unfortunate  to  the  powerful,  has  now  bestowed  itself  on  Lord 
John  Russell.  To  be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  bene¬ 
volent  solicitude  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
symptoms  of  a  political  career.  It  is  like  the  joy  of  Maz- 
zini  over  a  fresh  batch  of  exiles — the  fraternity  of  political 
outlawry. 

But  it  is  not  of  Lord  John  Russell,  so  much  as  of  his 
sympathizer,  that  we  wish  to  speak.  Our  contemporary 
is  very  anxious  to  know  what  Lord  John  is  going  to  do  witli 
the  Whigs.  But  there  is  another  question  which  seems  to  us 
at  this  moment  a  good  deal  more  interesting,  and  on  which 
we  think  it  possible  our  contempoi’ary  might  give  us  some 
authentic  information — What  ai-e  the  Tories  going  to  do 
with  Mi\  Disraeli  ?  It  is  now  just  ten  years  since  he 
constituted  himself,  perhaps,  l’ather  than  was  constituted, 
the  real  leader  of  the  old  Tory  party.  We  say  the  real 
leader,  because  Lord  Derby — partly  from  his  position  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  still  more  from  that  incapacity  for 
continuous  attention  to  business  which  he  owes  to  the  levity 
of  his  chax’acter  and  the  indolence  of  his  disposition — has 
never  been  more  than  the  nominal  chief,  whose  function  is 
to  lend  his  name  to  the  conceni,  and  make  a  slashing  speech 
on  a  great  occasion.  Ten  years  is  a  considerable  space,  even 
in  the  history  of  a  party — in  the  career  of  a  public  man  it 
is  a  decisive  epoch  for  good  or  evil ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  can 
hardly  demur  to  a  review  of  his  conduct  founded  upon  so 
extensive  an  average. 

It  happens,  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  frequently 
reproduce  themselves  in  history,  that  there  is  a  singular 
parallelism  between  the  situation  of  the  Tory  party  during 
the  decade  which  elapsed  from  1831  to  1841,  and  that  of 
1846 — 1856.  Both  commenced  with  a  dissolution  of  the 


party,  as  complete  as  it  was  unexpected.  In  1831,  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  had  left  the  old  chiefs,  but  had  annihilated 
the  i-ank  and  file — in  1846,  the  rank  and  file  remained, 
but  it  was  disorganized,  undisciplined,  and  ineffective.  In 
each  decade,  the  Toiy  leader,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years 
of  opposition,  had,  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  an  Administration  and  appealing  to  the 
countiy.  In  both  cases,  the  dissolution  had  the  same 
result — namely,  a  narrow  majority  against  them.  They 
went  into  opposition  in  1835,  as  they  went  into  opposition 
in  1852  ;  but  hei'e  the  parallel  ceases.  When  we  consider 
the  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  party  in  1841  from 
that  which  it  occupies  in  1857,  we  shall  see  that  the  diver- 
sity  in  the  result  is  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  In  the  first  decade,  the  Tories  had  been  guided  by 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Feel — in  the  last,  their  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  confided  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  contrast  of  the  event  in  the  two  cases  cori’esponds 
exactly  with  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
men. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  the 
campaign  of  1846  with  gi’eater  advantages  in  his  favour  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  command  in  1832.  The  latter  had  to 
organize  a  shattered  and  decimated  force — the  former  had 
only  to  consolidate  a  party,  distracted  indeed,  but  scarcely  di¬ 
minished  in  numbers  from  that  which  had  so  lately  occupied 
office  with  a  commanding  majoi'ity.  The  blunders  and  the 
incapacity  by  which  the  Administration  of  Lord  John 
Russell  succeeded  in  alienating  the  confidence  of  the  countiy, 
seconded  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli  quite  as  effectually 
as  the  break-down  of  the  great  Reform  Cabinet  aided  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  When  Sir  Robert  returned  from  Rome,  he 
found  that  he  had  to  face  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  single- 
handed,  and  with  as  little  assistance  from  his  colleagues  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  received  in  1852.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  retire 
before  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852 — so  had 
Peel  in  1835  ;  yet  these  two  Administrations,  very  similar 
in  dui-ation,  were  in  reality  the  critical  points  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  party,  and  of  the  careers  of  the  two  politicians. 
Look  at  the  l’esult  in  each  case  after  the  lapse  of  five  years. 
In  1840,  a  great,  united,  and  powei’ful  party,  gaining  day  by 
day  on  its  adversaries,  assured  of  victory,  confident  in  its 
leadei-,  and  only  waiting  his  word  to  give  the  final  blow  which 
was  to  deliver  the  enemy  into  its  hands — such  were  the 
Tories  in  1840,  and  the  chief  was  worthy  of  his  followers.  In 
the  great  stniggle  of  1835,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
public  confidence  which  his  conduct  in  opposition  had  conti¬ 
nually  fortified.  His  brief  Ministerial  career  had  assured  to 
him  the  enthusiasm  of  his  supporters  and  the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  The  decade  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  closed  by  the 
election  of  1841,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  most  powerful 
Administration,  both  in  its  numerical  and  its  intellectual 
constituents,  that  the  present  century  has  seen. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  decade.  In¬ 
stead  of  advancing  from  strength  to  strength,  like  the  pai’ty  of 
1835,  the  Tories  have  been  progressively  declining  with  the 
reputation  of  their  chief  since  the  Administration  of  1852. 
The  official  career  of  the  leader,  instead  of  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  throughout  the  country,  has  shaken  even  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  his  followers.  The  attempt  at  a  Government, 
far  from  strengthening  the  party,  only  made  it  ridiculous. 
The  Derby  Cabinet  succumbed,  it  is  true,  only  to  a  narrow 
majority;  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  minority 
greater  than  any  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  commanded 
in  opposition  has  failed  to  make  itself  formidable,  or  even 
respectable.  There  is  hardly  any  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however  numerically  insignificant,  which  does 
not  exercise  a  more  potent  check  on  the  Government  of  the 
day  than  the  once  powei'ful  Tory  party.  Such  is  the  party ; 
and  what  is  the  situation  of  the  leaders'?  Was  there  ever 
a  politician  placed  in  so  ambiguous  and  uncomfortable  a 
position  ?  Never  respected,  and  no  longer  feared  by  his  op¬ 
ponents — avowedly  distrusted,  and  scarcely  followed  by  his 
own  party — the  nominal  leader  of  a  disorganized  mob — he 
is  cheered  by  them  when  he  gives  uttei'ance  to  their  preju¬ 
dice  or  their  hate,  but  he  has  less  real  influence  or  authority 
than  Mr.  Spooner.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  of  Parliament,  or  of  his  own  adherents,  he 
sits  isolated,  like  a  Sphinx,  brooding  on  his  own  destiny — 
or,  to  use  a  more  modern  illustration,  like  the  acting  Director 
of  a  broken-down  Joint-Stock  Company. 

We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  for  the  Tories. 
Pei’haps  the  Press  will  excuse  our  curiosity  in  inquiring 
what  the  Tories  mean  to  do  for  Mr.  Disraeli? 
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FINANCIAL  PllOSPECTS. 

rpHE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  shown  conside- 
1  rable  official  skill  in  disposing  of  the  Income-tax  depu¬ 
tations  by  which  his  tranquillity  has  lately  been  disturbed. 
The  approved  method  of  dealing  with  such  intruders  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  send  away  the  importunate  visitors  with¬ 
out  any  information  at  all  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  , 
and,  on  applying  this  test  to  the  answers  vouchsafed  by  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis,  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  meaning  from  the  undeniable 
platitudes  which  he  bestowed  upon  Major  Reed  and  Mr. 
Stratton.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  argument  which 
proved — what  it  was  intended  to  prove — nothing  whatever  ; 
and  some  little  points  were  very  creditably  made  out  oftheigno- 
rance  and  blundering  of  certain  subordinate  members  of  each 
deputation.  The  truth  is,  neither  of  the  august  bodies  who 
honoured  the  Finance  Minister  with  their  advice  and  re¬ 
monstrances  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  he  first  depu¬ 
tation  represented  the  Property  and  Income-tax  Association, 
with  a  member  of  Parliament  as  spokesman,  and  the  whole 
force  of  Exeter  Hall  in  the  rear.  Their  attack  at  first  looked 
formidable.  The  usual  grounds  of  objection  to  the  impost  were 
duly  put  forward,  and  resolutions  were  quoted,  condemning 
the  anticipated  continuance  of  the  war  ninepence  as  a  quib¬ 
bling  breach  of  faith,  and  denouncing  the  tax  altogether  as 
manifestly  unjust  upon  precarious  incomes,  besides  being 
despotic  and  inquisitorial.  The  popular  desire  for  a 
readjustment,  if  not  a  repeal,  of  that  portion  of  the 
tax  which  presses  on  trades  and  professions  was  duly 
represented  by  Major  Reed,  backed  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Barnard’s  solemn  announcement  that  the  Common  Council 
would  be  “  very  angry  ”  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  he  did  not  remit  the  obnoxious  ninepence, 
and  by  the  graceful  warning  of  Mr.  Nicholay  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  do  with  a  good  grace  what  must  other¬ 
wise  inevitably  be  done  under  pressure  from  without.  As 
a  climax  to  this  last  argument,  the  orator  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  ventured  to  threaten  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
with  another  deputation,  headed  by  the  formidable  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hall,  whose  determination  had  so  l'ecently  subdued, 
and  practically  annihilated,  Mr.  Nicholay  and  his  fussy 
colleagues.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  vigorous  Baronet,  and  the  result  has  shown  that 
he  was  right  ;  for  the  great  Marylebone  demonstration 
elicited  no  further  support  from  the  faithless  member  than 
a  letter,  which  Mr.  Nicholay,  in  his  wrath,  denounced  as 
the  Jesuitical  emanation  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  But 
even  without  the  threat,  of  the  great  Sir  Benjamin  in  reserve, 
there  was  quite  enough  in  the  case  made  by  the  deputation 
to  puzzle  a  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  unless  he  could 
evade  the  two  home  questions  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war-tax  and  the  readjustment  of  schedule  D. 

The  way  in  which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  very  creditable  to  his  boldness  and  resource, 
though  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
gentlemen  he  addressed.  There  were  two  questions,  he  said, 
the  latter  of  which  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  former; 
and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  re¬ 
adjustment,  except  that  it  was  a  troublesome  affair,  and  that 
any  detailed  plan  which  might  be  submitted  to  him  would 
receive  his  most  patient  consideration.  As  to  the  quibble 
founded  on  the  wording  of  the  late  statute,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  rather 
a  good  quibble ;  but  still  he  did  not  mean  to  rely  upon  it, 
even  should  the  tax  be  included  in  his  next  Budget.  He 
proposed  to  justify  the  impost,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable 
to  continue  it,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  ways 
and  means  to  cover  the  national  expenditure.  Without  a 
word  more,  the  Minister  won  the  thanks  of  Major  Reed  for 
his  great  courtesy  and  candour,  and  triumphantly  dismissed 
the  deputation,  unanswered  as  to  one  of  their  questions,  and 
very  little  enlightened  as  to  the  other.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  murmur,  for  the  request  of  a  detailed  plan 
from  remonstrants  who  had  no  notion  of  any  plan  at  all, 
was  an  effectual  gag ;  and  the  disclaimer  of  the  dirty  quibble, 
as  Admiral  Berkeley  called  it,  checkmated  them  on  the 
other  point. 

Altogether,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acquitted 
himself  with  considerable  official  credit  on  the  occasion, 
and  his  reception  of  the  subsequent  deputation  from 
the  smaller  shopkeepers  of  London  was  still  more. victorious. 
The  weak  point  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  his  friends  was  a 


general  objection  to  taxation  in  the  abstract.  They 
did  not  like  the  Income-tax  because  it  came  upon  them 
when  their  pockets  were  emptied  by  paying  for  taxed  tea, 
and  satisfying  the  collector  of  their  local  rates.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  be  touched  by  the  groans  of  Britons  driven  back- 
wards  and  forwards  between  an  income-tax  which  threatens 
to  devour  them,  and  a  load  of  Customs  under  vrhich  they  are 
overwhelmed.  But,  unfortunately,  total  relief  from  taxation 
is  out  of  the  question;  and  the  more  the  deputation  dwelt  on 
their  hopeless  dilemma,  the  more  obviously  they  provoked 
the  official  reply,  that  a  choice  between  two  equally  dreaded 
evils  was  all  that  it  was  possible  to  offer  them,  and  that  if 
they  really  wanted  to  escape  indirect  taxation,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  put  down  the  pipe  and  the  tea-pot,  and  live  on 
bread,  meat,  and  British  pot-herbs.  I  he  othei  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  small-shop  interest  were  met  with  equal 
ease.  One  gentleman  seemed  surprised  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  not  familiar  with  the  distressing  case  of  one 
Walker,  who  had  been  asked  to  pay  income-tax  on  an  income 
of  30 1.  a-year;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  promise  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted.  A  bold 
attempt  was  made  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  impost,  on  the  strength  of  what  had  been  said  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  deputation.  But  this  was  getting 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  piomptly 
turned  the  opportunity  to  good  account  by  repeating  that  he 
had  promised  no  scheme  ot  his  own,  though  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  look  at  any  which  might  be  proposed  to  him  by 
others. 

Although,  however,  these  two  engagements  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  official  victories,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they 
prognosticate  an  ultimate  triumph.  It  is  possible  to  win 
battles  and  lose  the  campaign;  and  the  more  the  Got em¬ 
inent  parleys,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  resist  the  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tax.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  w  here 
popular  feeling  is  so  easily  excited,  a  Ministerial  lebuke 
serves  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Had  it  been  leally 
intended  to  maintain  the  full  tax  at  all  hazards,  Lord 
Palmerston  would  scarcely  have  allowed  Admiral 
Berkeley  to  spoil  his  game  —  Lord  Panmure  would  not 
have  excited  false  hopes  by  enlarging  on  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  estimates  —  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
would  have  carefully  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  question.  It  never  answers  for  a  Government 
to  enter  into  premature  discussion  of  a  tax  which  it  does  not 
mean  to  remit.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
deliberates  is  lost ;  and  the  only  rational  account  to  be  given 
of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued,  is  that  the  extra 
ninepence  is  intended  to  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  boon  when  it  comes,  and  to 
divert  the  current  of  agitation  from  impossible  demands 
to  the  one  simple  question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tax. 
Either  this  is  the  real  policy  of  the  Administration,  or  theii 
action  has  been  more  suicidal  than  it  is  easy  to  believe.  A 
short  time  will  probably  determine  the  question,  and  make 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  a  time,  the  most 
popular  or  the  most  odious  of  the  statesmen  who  have  ever 
filled  that  rather  unsatisfactory  office. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CRIMEAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 

THE  reply  of  Sir  John  McNeill  to  an  a,ddress  presented  to 
him  by  a  highly  respectable  body  of  Liverpool  merchants, 
has  once  more  drawn  public  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Crimean 
Commission.  We  must  confess  that  to  us  that  conduct  ap¬ 
pears  alike  inexplicable  and  indefensible.  Let  us  reveit  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Commission  was  origi¬ 
nally  appointed.  In  the  winter  of  1854—55,  tlie  public 
mind  was  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
severe  and  increasing  sufferings  of  our  army  before  Sebas- 
topol — accounts  which,  coming  from  unauthorized  and  im¬ 
perfectly  informed  sources,  were  probably  inaccurate  and 
exaggerated,  but  which  had  nevertheless,  as  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  a  solid  foundation  m  deplorable 
realities.  Public  indignation,  with  a  rashness  and  unrea¬ 
soning  impatience  which  may  be  matter  for  regret  rather 
than  surprise,  wreaked  itself  upon  the  object  nearest  at  hand, 
and  made  the  Aberdeen  Government  the  scapegoat  of  mili¬ 
tary  disorganization.  The  House  of  Commons  granted  the 
Committee  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  army  before 
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Sebastopol ;  but  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  just  been  called 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  saw,  equally  with  his  colleagues, 
the  strong  objections,  practical  as  well  as  constitutional, 
to  such  an  inquiry  before  such  a  tribunal,  and  offered 
himself  to  the  rebellious  Commons  as  the  legitimate  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  public  discontent.  If  they  would  only  abandon 
Mr.  Roebuck  and  his  Committee,  he  promised  them  a  Go¬ 
vernment  Commission  and  a  searching  investigation.  It  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  pledge  that  Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel 
Tulloch  received  their  instructions  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  on  February  19th,  1855.  It  is  true  that  Parliament 
did  not  accept  the  proposed  compromise — the  rebels  declined 
to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  invitation  of  the  Premier, 
and  no  Lord  Mayor  stepped  forward  to  smite  the  Wat 
Tyler  of  Sheffield  to  the  earth.  Lord  Palmerston  yielded 
to  the  popular  gale  with  that  graceful  acquiescence  in 
defeat  which,  with  him,  constitutes  the  cheap  substitute 
for  success — he  consented  to  sui’render  the  especial  functions 
of  the  Executive  Government  to  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  easiest  means  of  satisfying  popular  clamour. 
Nevertheless,  sober  and  reflecting  men  were  still  of  opinion 
that  the  two  able  and  impartial  Commissioners  who  had  been 
despatched  by  the  Government  to  the  Crimea  were  much 
more  likely,  by  an  investigation  conducted  on  the  spot,  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  camp,  and  to 
suggest  fitting  remedies,  than  a  noisy  and  unmanageable 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  with  little  authentic 
information,  and  still  less  professional  experience,  at  their 
command.  That  this  view  was  borne  out  by  the  event,  no 
one  will  doubt  whops  capable  of  judging  of  the  respective 
practical  results  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee  and  the 
Crimean  Report. 

The  Commissioners  most  amply  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Government  which  appointed  them. 
“  Lord  Palmerston,”  says  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  “  had  urged  the 
substitution  of  a  Commission  in  the  Crimea  for  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and 
had  thus,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  pledged  the  Government  to 
an  unflinching  inquiry.  My  duty,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to 
conduct  that  inquiry  without  fear  or  favour,  and  to  report 
the  result  faithfully,  without  considering  whom  it  might  in¬ 
culpate,  or  whom  exculpate.”  No  one,  we  presume,  will 
demur  to  this  definition  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed,  and  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
Commissioners.  No  one  will  venture  to  question  the  ability 
of  the  individuals  selected  to  carry  out  this  laborious  and 
invidious  investigation,  and  not  even  their  assailants  at 
Chelsea  ventured  to  impute  to  either  of  them  personal 
malice  or  intentional  misrepresentation.  They  pursued, 
with  unwearied  diligence,  their  labours  in  the  Crimea,  and 
exhausted  all  the  sources  of  information  at  their  disposal. 
If  they  did  not  receive  all  the  assistance  which  they  were 
entitled  to  expect  from  high  military  functionaries  on  the 
spot,  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  insolent  spirit  in 
which  men  executing  a  Commission  under  the  Crown  were 
encountered  by  Sir  Richard  Airey  and  Colonel  Gordon 
may  be  best  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  printed 
address  of  Sir  R.  Airey  to  the  Chelsea  Board  of  In¬ 
quiry  : — “  My  own  examination  in  writing,  I  have  already 
stated  two  or  three  times,  was  merely  general  and  super¬ 
ficial  answers  to  general  questions.  I  had  no  indica¬ 
tion  whatever  of  the  leaning  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
that  they  implicated  anybody,  or  thought  that  there  was 
blame  attached  to  anybody.  If  I  had  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  that,  I  should  have  been  able  to  explain  things  perfectly. 
I  think  myself,  and  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  they  would 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.”  By  Sir  R.  Airey’s  own 
showing,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if,  on  any  point,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  adopted  erroneous  conclusions,  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  “general  and  superficial  answers.”  The  spirit  by  which  he 
was  actuated  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  unworthy  sneers 
at  the  “  leaning  of  the  Commissioners.”  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  insolence  and  obstructiveness  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  the  Commissioners  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
materials  for  a  Report  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  special 
pleading  of  Chelsea,  stands  substantially  unimpeached, 
and  supplies  most  valuable  materials  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  reform  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  language  of  the 
Chelsea  Board,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  but  one 
feeling  among  the  working  members  of  the  army  as  to 
the  value  of  the  labours  of  Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel 
Tulloch. 


On  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  to  England,  their 
Report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Panmure  ;  and  it 
is  now  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  that  we  wish  to 
direct  attention.  The  relative  duties  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Commissioners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  are  accu¬ 
rately  defined  by  Sir  J.  McNeill: — “Having  carried  out 
those  views  with  undeviating  and  often  painful  fidelity,  and 
having,  in  measured  and  moderate  terms,  temperately  stated 
the  results  in  our  reports,  accompanied  by  the  evidence,  oral 
and  documentary,  on  which  they  were  founded,  I  conceived 
that  we  had  done  our  duty  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  country.  It  then  became  the  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  public  interests  involved  in  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  every  truth  contained  in  our  report 
that  could  be  made  available  for  the  advantage  of  the  army 
or  the  nation,  and  I  declined  to  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  the  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  her  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters,  and  for  which  they  alone  were  responsible.”  This 
view  is  equally  consonant  with  common  sense  and  with 
constitutional  doctrine.  From  the  moment  the  Report  was 
made,  the  Commissioners  were  functi  officio — it  remained 
with  the  Ministers  either  to  adopt  or  suppress  it,  to  approve 
or  condemn  it.  If  they  had  any  reason  to  doubt  its  accu¬ 
racy  or  completeness,  it  was  their  duty  to  suspend  its  publi¬ 
cation.  If  they  were  satisfied  of  its  fidelity,  they  were 
bound  to  act  upon  it.  But  they  took  neither  the  one  course 
nor  the  other.  They  threw  on  the  table  of  Parliament  a 
document  which  gravely  impeached  the  capacity  of  certain 
officers  high  in  command,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  promoting  those  officers  to  posts  of  yet  higher  dignity 
and  responsibility.  As  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
the  individuals  inculpated  by  the  Commissioners  demanded 
vengeance  on  their  accusers.  Lord  Cardigan,  Sir  R.  Airey, 
and  Lord  Lucan  had  certainly  some  right  to  assume  that  the 
Government  which,  with  this  Report  in  their  hands,  had 
singled  them  out  for  reward  and  promotion,  saw  ground  to 
dispute  its  accuracy,  and  to  dissent  from  its  conclusions.  The 
Chelsea  Board  was  accordingly  demanded,  and  was  granted 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
accepted  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  The  object  in  both  cases 
was  to  escape  from  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  to  evade, 
at  whatever  cost,  the  responsibility  of  decision  and 
action.  The  truth  is,  Ministers  wanted  a  quiet  life 
and  an  easy  session — the  complaints  of  the  accused  Gene¬ 
rals  began  to  be  troublesome — and  so  they  threw  over¬ 
board  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  get 
them  out  of  one  scrape,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  themselves 
from  another.  Anything  more  personally  shabby  than  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Government  to  these  gentlemen — wh o  had  most  ably 
and  faithfully  discharged  the  public  dutyimposed  upon  them — 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  Report,  in  the  first  instance,  was  made  for  the  instruction 
of  Ministers.  If  they  approved  it,  they  were  bound  to 
defend  it — if  not,  there  was  no  justification  for  its  publication. 
But  they  first  take  credit  with  the  country  for  having 
appointed  the  Commissioners,  and  for  having  adopted  many 
of  their  practical  suggestions— then  expose  them  to  a  nest  of 
military  hornets,  by  presenting  their  Report  to  Parliament — 
and  finally  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies,  to  be  badgered, 
insulted,  and  discredited.  The  Chelsea  Board,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  censures  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
Government  holds  its  peace.  The  Under-Secretary  at 
War,  on  one  occasion,  actually  attacked  them  in  Parliament, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  with  difficulty  called  up  to 
defend  them  from  his  own  subordinate ;  and  at  the  end  of 
nearly  twelve  months  from  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
Lord  Panmure,  who  has  throughout  withheld  all  official 
recognition  of  their  services,  gives  them  a  few  words  of 
general  approbation  in  an  after-dinner  speech. 

This,  we  suppose,  is  another  example  of  that  system  of 
“  sailing  before  the  wind”  which  Government  eulogists  invite 
us  to  admire.  While  discontent  and  complaint  were  loud, 
it  was  all  very  well  to  have  commissions,  investigations, 
and  reports;  but  now  that  all  is  quiet  again,  and  the 
piping-time  of  peace  has  returned,  there  is  no  cry  for  reform, 
and  it  is  judged  safe  to  throw  the  reformers  overboard. 
How  far  such  a  policy  is  likely  to  conduce,  in  the  long  run, 
to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  Executive,  the  improved 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  counti-y,  may  perhaps  be  doubted  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  objects 
which  are  naturally  considered  of  far  greater  moment  by  the 
official  and  professional  patrons  of  noisy  and  influential 
incapacity. 
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THE  THIEF’S  JUDGMENT  ON  TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 

ATTEMPTS  have  been  made,  within  legal  memory,  to 
deal  on  the  petting  system  with  two  branches  of 
moral  evil — nnchastity  and  improvidence — which  are  at  least 
as  old  as  society.  The  one  was,  to  show  more  kindness 
to  illegitimate  children  than  to  the  lawful  offspring  of  the 
p00r — the  other  was,  to  make  a  workhouse,  in  its  food  and 
accommodation,  a  preferable  home  to  the  labourers  cottage. 
The  Foundling  Hospital  system  was  abandoned  alter  it  had 
cost  the  country  about  lialf-a-million  sterling,  and.,  had 
alarmingly  increased  the  percentage  of  “  love  children  ;  and 
the  old  Poor  Law  system  was  not  demolished  until  it  had 
almost  brought  a  majority  of  our  villages  to  the  state  of 
Goldsmith’s  Auburn.  We  are  reminded  of  these  two  social 
epochs  by  the  republication  of  Sir  F.  Head’s  narrative  of 
his  New  Poor  Law  experiences.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
“  the  poor  convicts’  case”  is  likely  to  add  a  third  to  the  series 
of  great  national  immoralities  which  we  perpetrate  under  the 
name,  and  often  with  the  feeling,  of  true  benevolence.  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  have  just  convoked 
a  parliament  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  to  bring  before  the  public 
their  judgment  on  the  great  wrongs  which  they  endure  at  the 
hands  of  society.  The  ticket-of-leave  men,  say  their  advo¬ 
cates — for,  to  do  them  justice,  being,  as  Lord  Carnarvon 
assures  them,  “sensible  and  intelligent  men,”  they  do  not  all 
talk  the  nonsense  which  their  friends  talk  for  them  arc 
very  ill-used  by  society,  because  society  does  not  at  once  and 
instantly  bid,  and  bid  very  high,  for  their  services.  “  Give 
me,”  says  one  of  the  orators  at  Farringdon  Hall,  “three 
shillings  a  day — and  that  sum  is  as  little  as  I  can  live  on 
and  I  am  willing  to  work ;  but  starve  T  never  will.” 
Hoc  eral  in  votis — the  thief  contents  himself  with  this  modest 
and  moderate  demand  on  society.  This  is  intelligible. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  who  will  condescend  to  work  if  he  is 
well  paid  for  it.  Deny  him  this  pittance,  and,  though  with 
all  reluctance,  he  must  rob.  If  he  gets  twice  as  much  as 
a  Hampshire  labourer,  he  will  condescend  to  leave  off  picking 
and  stealing.  If  not,  let  society  look  to  it — “  starve  he  never 
will.”  He  will  not  dig  at  society’s  price — to  beg  he  is  ashamed. 
Let  society  take  the  consequence — rob  he  must.  This  is 
one  aspect  of  the  ticket-of-leave  man’s  grievance.  He  can’t 


get  work  at  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  And,  be  it 
remarked,  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  Mr.  Mayiiew’s 
friends  who  is  out  of  employment.  All  the  rest 
of  them  have  got  work  —  hard  woi’k — cheap  work 
but  still  woi'k,  of  some  sort  or  other.  So  that,  as  far 
as  the  experiences  and  confessions  of  the  Fai’i’ingdon 
Hall  representatives  go,  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  ticket-of-lcave  system.  The  honestly-disposed  find 
it  difficult  to  get  a  living  iix  the  teeth  of  the  superior 
claims  of  honest  unconvicted  labour ;  and  othei's  stagger 
doubtfully  at  the  choice  between  this  chance  and  a  return 
to  dishonesty.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  system.  It  has  attained  its  aim — it  makes 
labour  possible,  but  leaves  it  difficult. 

Now  if  this  were  all,  what  have  the  ticket-of-leave  men 
to  complain  of?  They  complain — and  their  advocates  even 
exaggerate  their  language — “  that  transportation  will  never 
stop  crime,  and  that  society  owes,  as  a  duty  to  a  convicted 
felon,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  paths 
of  honest  industry;”  and  this  opportunity  turns  out, 
on  iixvestigation,  to  be  worth  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 
“  Speaker  No.  6,  a  mason  by  trade,”  will  not  hear  of  honesty 
on  lower  terms.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  parallel  branch  of  morals,  and  that  it  was  a 
case  of  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  instead  of 
the  eighth.  How  would  the  complaint  stand?  Foundling 
hospitals  were  devised,  among  other  purposes,  to  give 
erring  damsels  what  was  styled  “  a  second  chance.”  What 
if,  when  their  little  incumbrances  were  provided  for,  the 
frail  ones  were  to  say  that  society  was  bound,  not  only 
to  provide  them  with  husbands,  but  to  find  them  husbands 
with  150 1.  a-year  income  ?  What  would  society  say,  but  jxxst 
what  it  oxight  to  say  in  the  case  of  the  ticket-of-leave  man  ? 
We  do  give  you  a  second  chance ;  but  it  is  you  that 
have  made  your  futui'e  difficult.  Neither  thief  nor  harlot 
ought  to  be  abandoned  by  the  world,  but  honest  men  and 
virtuous  "ills  ought  to  have  the  best  chances.  And  this  is 
our  answer  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  friends.  All  that  society 
can  be  called  upon  to  do  is  not  to  consign  a  convict  to  a 
hopeless  future.  It  gives  him  a  chance — just  a  chance 
— but  never  bai'gains  to  ensure  him  a  comfortable  income, 
an  unblemished  name,  and  an  entire  reconciliation  with 


the  woi’ld.  We  are  ready  to  help  the  ticket-of-leave 
man  to  help  himself,  but  not  to  whitewash  him — still 
ess  to  give  him,  without  an  effort,  and  fresh  from 
orison- walls,  opportunities  which  honesty  could  not  wrest 
from  the  labour  market.  We  wish  to  make  thiB  clear, 
because  Lord  Carnarvon,  with  ’  just  as  much  reason 
as  Rousseau,  seems  to  invent  a  social  conti’act  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  says  that  there  is  a  bargain  between  society  and 
its  convicts.  “  Circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  strict  sentence  of  ti'ansportation  —  tickets-of-leave 
were  granted  on  the  undei'standing  that  the  criminals  were 
all  sorry  for  their  offences,  and  were  determined  for  the 
futui’e  to  live  honest  lives.”  And  he  goes  on  to  argue  that, 
while  the  convicts  guarantee  repentance,  society  undertakes 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  labour,  and  consequently 
that  if  tickets-of-leave  turn  out  to  be  a  hindrance  to  pro¬ 
curing  employment,  the  system  is  self-condemned.  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Farringdon  Hall  Conference. 
Society  has  failed  in  its  share  of  the  contract  this  is  the 
conclusion  at  which  both  the  ticket-of-leave  men  and  theii 
advocates  arrived.  The  convicts  asserted  that  the  ticket  was 
“  no  more  good  to  a  man  than  a  previous  conviction  w  as  to 
a  prisoner  at  the  Old  Bailey — it  only  threw  him  back.  The 
better  plan  was  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  then,  for  a 
man  to  try  to  get  on  by  his  own  exertions.  The  unauimous 
verdict  of  thief  and  patron  was  in  favour  of  a  ticket-of-leave 
for  the  colonies,  and  against  a  ticket-of-leave  in  England. 

We  demur  to  this  reasoning,  and  still  more  to  its  con¬ 
clusion.  We  deny  the  existence  of  the  pretended  contract. 
We  were  never  parties  to  any  such  profligate  bargain.  It 
was  intended  that  a  convict’s  chance  ofjiighly  remunerative 
labour  should  be  scanty  and  precarious — it  was  understood 
that  a  righteous  difficulty  should  accompany  the  remission 
of  punishment.  W e  anticipated  a  hard  struggle  on  the 

convict’s  part,  though  we  would  willingly  assist  him  to  face 
and  master  it.  A  ticket-of-leave  man  ought  to  stand  under  the 
moral  disadvantage  of  which  he  complains,  as  compared  with 
the  honest  labourer.  It  is  his  due  probation.  W  e  are 
willing  that  society  should  test  his  repentance,  but  not  that 
he  should  interfere  with  the  chances  ot  employment  in  which 
honest  industry  has  the  right  of  preemption.  Either  the  ticket- 
of-leave  system  has,  therefore,  only  accomplished  those  results 
which  it  aimed  at,  and  then  it  is  not  a  failure  or,  it  it  is  a 
failure,  as  the  Farringdon  Hall  conclave  contends,  we.  must 
try  something  else,  and  that  something  else  will  not  be  in  the 
shape  of  an  easier  “second  chance”  to  our  convicts.  It  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  existing  prospects  in  the  open 
market  of  free  labour,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion — and  it  is  one  of  which  they  have  not  counted  the 
cost— in  favour  of  the  alternative  of  getting  compulsory 
labour  out  of  our  thieves.  We  are  not  disposed  to  persist,  if 
the  parties  most  concerned  object,  in  the  unthrifty  benevo¬ 
lence  of  reforming  criminals — feeding,  clothing,  and  teaching 
them,  for  nothing — if  we  are  to  be  told  that  we  ha\  e 
done  them  no  substantial  service  after  all.  Repentance 
must  be  made  self-supporting.  If  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  is  so  irritating  to  the  nerves  and  so  damaging  to  the 
prospects  of  the  emancipated  felon,  we  can  certainly,  as  he 
seems  to  wish  it,  spare  his  feelings,  and  relieve  oursel\  es  from 
the  cost  of  keeping  an  eye  on  our  doubtful  and  hesitating 
penitents,  who,  while  they  value  themselves  at  three  shil¬ 
lings  a  day,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  starve.  It  con¬ 
victs  are  to  be  judges  of  the  present  system,  and  if  we  aie  to 
accept  their  verdict  against  it,  we  doubt  whether  they  will 
relish  our  practical  conclusion.  It  is  simply  this  that  w  e 
will  not  be  robbed  if  we  can  help  it.  And  we  can  help 
it.  If  we  cannot  transport  our  thieves — if  we  cannot 
afford  to  present  them  individually  with  a  free  passage  to 
the  colonies,  and  a  grant  of  land — we  can  get  something  out 
of  them,  just  as  they  have  got  something  out  of  us.  M  e  can 
set  them  to  labour  on  public  works  which  otherwise  could 
never  have  been  undertaken,  and  in  the  construction  of  w  hich 
the  employment  of  free  labour  is  found  to  be  unprofitable, 
and  therefore  impossible.  To  quay  the  Thames,  or  to  dam 
out  the  Wash— to  construct  new  harbours  of  refuge,  break¬ 
waters,  batteries,  and  other  non-commercial  works  of  public 
utility  and  convenience — is  at  least  within  our  power.  All 
the  Farringdon  Hall  arguments  on  the  alleged  failure  or  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  compel  us  to  turn  to 
the  profitable  employment  of  convict  labour.  If  as  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Portland  it  is  proved— we  can  make  a  convict  s 
earnings  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  insist  on  the  continuance  of  tickets-of-leave. 
It  is  no  affair  of  ours.  The  present  system  was  dictated  by 
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motives  of  humanity  and  generosity,  as  well  as  of  conve¬ 
nience  ;  but  if  the  parties  most  concerned,  the  convicts 
themselves,  tell  us  that  it  is  no  boon  to  them,  it  must  be 
for  us  to  dictate  the  alternative — namely,  the  full  legal 
period  of  punishment,  and  hard  labour  all  the  time. 


COMMERCE  v.  LAW. 

THE  City  has  been  lately  thrown  into  a  state  of  unwonted 
perturbation  by  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Chamber,  deciding  that  a  bond  fide  pledgee  of  a  de¬ 
livery  order  has  no  right  to  the  goods  as  against  the  true 
owner  from  whom  the  order  has  been  fraudulently  obtained. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether  the  facts 
were  correctly  presented  to  the  Court,  but  the  law  laid 
down  was  as  old  as  the  hills.  One  would  have  thought 
that  merchants  who  are  constantly  passing  property  to 
an  immense  amount,  by  means  of  dock-warrants,  delivery 
orders,  and  similar  documents,  would  have  had  something 
like  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  law  which  governs  their 
daily  transactions;  butit  appears  that  the  doctrine  enunciated 
by  the  J udges  has  astonished  the  whole  commercial  world  as 
much  as  if  a  shell  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  meeting 
of  City  magnates  has  been  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  interfere  for  their  protection.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  largest  possible  protection  being 
given  to  persons  who  may  have  dealt  bond  fide  with  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  holder  of  goods  or  warrants ;  but  the  speakers  were  not 
altogether  unanimous  in  their  views  of  what  the  law  ought  to 
be,  and  were  very  considerably  in  thodark  as  to  what  itactually 
is.  Even  those  who  had  taken  advice  on  the  matter  were 
evidently  struggling  with  difficulty  against  the  impression 
that  some  startling  novelty  had  been  propounded  by  the 
Judges,  who  in  fact  had  only  declared  what  has  always  been 
the  common  law  of  England.  The  existence  among  mer¬ 
chants  of  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  their  legal  rights  is,  in 
one  aspect,  a  comfortable  symptom  in  these  days  of  gigantic 
frauds,  for  it  shows  that,  in  the  great  operations  of  com¬ 
merce,  reliance  is  placed  rather  on  a  well-understood  code 
of  honour  and  usage  than  on  the  protection  of  positive  law. 

The  case  which  has  excited  so  much  commotion  is  known  as 
Kingsford  v.  Merry.  It  seems  that  one  Anderson,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  commissioned  to  purchase  some  casks  of  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  got  possession  of  a  delivery  order  for  the  goods, 
tor  the  purpose  of  inspecting  them.  His  story  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  fabrication;  but  having  by  this  fraud  possessed 
himself  of  the  order,  he  immediately  procured  an  advance 
on  the  security  of  the  goods.  When  the  fraud  was  discovered, 
the  owners  of  the  goods  brought  an  action  to  recover  them 
from  the  pledgee,  who  insisted  on  his  right  to  hold  them 
as  security  for  the  money  which  he  had  honestly  ad¬ 
vanced.  This,  at  least,  was  the  statement  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error  was  based.  The 
legal  question  which  thus  arose  is  just  that  which  always 
arises  when  a  rogue  gets  possession  of  property  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  sells  or  pledges  it  to  an  innocent 
trader.  Who  is  to  bear  the  loss — the  man  who  has  been 
robbed,  or  the  bond  fide  purchaser  from  the  thief?  Both 
are  innocent,  and  one  must  suffer.  Apart  from  any  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  special  doctrines  of  our  own  law,  the  question 
is  one  of  great  difficulty ;  and  where  it  relates  to  docu¬ 
ments  which  are  always  floating  in  the  market  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  property  to  the  value  of  millions,  it  is  one  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  consternation  which  it 
has  in  this  instance  excited. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  no  one  would  hesitate  long 
in  deciding  whether  the  loser  or  the  buyer  of  the  misappro¬ 
priated  goods  should  be  made  the  victim.  If  a  servant 
takes  his  master  s  watch  to  the  nearest  pawnbroker’s,  the 
owner  would  certainly  think  himself  entitled  to  reclaim  it 
without  repaying  the  loan  advanced  by  the  worthy  merchant, 
and  the  law  takes  precisely  the  same  view.  But  when  the 
property  pledged  is  one  of  those  documents  on  which  mer¬ 
chants  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  money — when  the  advance 
is  obtained  by  a  person  accustomed  to  be  seen  in  the  pos¬ 
session  ol  such  instruments,  and  is  made  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade,  by  a  merchant  to  whom  neither  dishonesty 
noi  negligence  can  be  imputed — the  rights  of  the  true  owner 
and  the  innocent  pledgee  seem  very  nearly  balanced.  The 
ancient  doctrine  of  our  courts  was,  that  in  all  cases,  whether 
of  a  pledge  or  a  sale,  the  right  of  the  true  owner  should 
be  upheld  with  one  curious  exception,  which  has  outlived 


the  reason  of  its  adoption.  If  goods  were  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  in  market  overt,  the  general  rule  was  reversed, 
and  the  purchaser’s  title  was  preferred,  even  though  the 
goods  should  have  been  stolen  from  the  owner.  There  may 
have  once  been  some  sense  in  the  distinction  between  a  public 
sale  on  a  market  day,  and  a  private  transaction  in  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  counting-house  ;  but  the  modern  habits  of  traders 
have  practically  done  away  with  the  special  importance  of 
markets  and  fairs,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  one  rule  should 
be  applied  to  all  dealings  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
It  should  be  added  that  even  the  privilege  of  the  market 
afforded  no  protection  to  any  but  actual  purchasers ;  and  if 
goods  were  pledged  by  a  person  who  had  dishonestly  got 
possession  of  them,  the  owner’s  right  to  demand  restitution 
was  always  acknowledged. 

The  first  innovation  on  this  rule  was  the  recognition  of  the 
negotiability  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bank  notes,  which  was 
not  completely  established  till  a  comparatively  modern  time. 
What  the  merchants  seem  to  desire  now  is,  that  delivery 
orders,  dock  warrants,  and  the  like  indicia  of  title  to  goods, 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  bill  of  exchange; 
and  that  in  every  case  of  fraud,  the  bond  fide  holder  for  value 
should  be  preferred  to  the  actual  owner  of  the  goods  which 
these  documents  may  represent.  A  small  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  taken  some  years  ago  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  enabled  factors,  who  were  entrusted  with  goods  or 
documents  of  title,  to  make  an  effectual  pledge;  but  the 
statute  carefully  avoided  giving  validity  to  transactions 
by  any  persons  except  those  to  whom  the  warrants  had 
been  entrusted,  and  preserved  the  old  rule  in  all  cases 
where  the  possession  had  been  obtained  by  fraud.  It  is 
a  very  large  extension  of  the  principle  of  this  statute 
that  is  now  aimed  at,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
that  the  mercantile  ought  to  prevail  over  the  legal  view. 
The  old  relaxation  in  favour  of  sales  in  market  overt 
was  never  found  to  lead  to  any  inconvenience  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  results  from  denying  the  title  of  a 
bond  fide  purchaser.  The  negotiability  of  bills  and  notes  is 
the  very  basis  of  commerce;  and  the  enlarged  effect  now 
attributed  to  the  possession  of  bills  of  lading  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  convenience  and  extension  of  mercantile 
dealings.  Even  the  limited  relief  given  by  the  Factors  Act 
has  been  of  considerable  service.  Every  change  that  has 
been  made  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
purchaser,  and  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
What  is  now  asked  is,  that  the  principle  of  negotiability 
should  be  extended  to  a  case  very  analogous  to  those  in  which 
it  has  already  been  admitted;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
greater  convenience  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  innovation. 

Our  present  commercial  law  owes  almost  its  existence  to 
the  boldness  with  which  com-ts  of  law  in  the  last  century 
adopted  and  incorporated  the  custom  of  merchants.  We 
live  in  times  when  a  narrower  view  is  taken  of  judicial  func¬ 
tions;  and  that  which  used  to  be  effected  by  the  disguised 
legislation  of  the  Bench  can  now  only  be  attained  by  the 
intervention  of  Parliament.  No  modern  judge  would  dare 
to  manufacture  law  out  of  usage  with  the  splendid  audacity 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  temper  of  the  times  would  not 
perhaps  allow  the  experiment  to  be  repeated.  While  the 
history  of  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of 
lading  is  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  all 
further  movement  in  the  same  direction  must  be  looked  for 
only  from  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  If,  by  this  change 
of  system,  we  are  saved  from  the  dangers  of  a  judge’s  caprice, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  law  has  lost  some  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  used  to  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  commercial  business;  and  there  is  the  greater  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Parliament  should  interfere  effectually  when  it 
approaches  the  subject,  and  provide  for  something  more 
than  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  interposition.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  statute,  giving  validity  to  all  bond  fide  commercial 
dealings  with  any  person  in  possession  of  goods  or  of  the 
documents  by  which  they  are  represented,  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  panic  such  as  the  case  of  Kingsford  v. 
Merry  has  occasioned;  and  though  such  a  doctrine  may 
seem  hard  upon  an  owner  who  has  been  defrauded  of  his 
property,  it  would,  we  believe,  conduce,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  mercantile  transactions.  Perhaps 
also  it  might  be  beneficial  in  inducing  greater  caution  against 
fraud.  It  is  clear  that  no  amount  of  care  can  enable  a  pur¬ 
chaser  always  to  detect  the  fraud  of  a  seller  who  has  im¬ 
properly  obtained  possession  of  merchandize.  On  the  other 
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hand,  there  are  few  cases  where  fraud  is  committed  without 
some  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  mis¬ 
appropriated  goods.  By  throwing  the  loss  upon  him,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  precaution  would  be  given  in  the 
quarter  where  it  can  most  effectively  be  applied )  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  broad  doctrine  which  we  have  advo¬ 
cated  might  not  only  conduce  to  the  convenience,  but  im¬ 
prove  the  average  morality  of  trade. 


A  WEEK  OF  THE  MORNING  HERALD. 


WE  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  a  country 
gentleman  who  resides  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  North  of 
England,  six  miles  from  a  market-town,  and  not  within  easy 
reach  of  a  neighbour.  His  letters,  however,  come  to  him  every 
day,  and  he  never  fails  to  receive  and  read  the  Morning  Herald. 

He  trusts  to  this  one  source  for  all  his  political  information,  and 
is  invariably  much  pleased  with  what  he  reads.  Sometimes  a 
stray  visitor  in  summer  or  autumn  ventures  to  remark  on  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  studies  his  one  periodical,  and  hints 
that  there  is  a  side  of  truth  not  represented  in  its  columns.  But 
the  old  gentleman  replies  that  he  has  been  a  Tory  all  his  life, 
and  loves  a  Tory  paper — that  he  likes  steady  principles  which 
a  plain  man  can  understand,  and  quiet  simple  language  which 
tells  its  own  tale,  without  alluding  to  matters  that  can  only  be 
known  in  London.  What  he  wants  is  a  sure  and  sober  guide, 
without  any  queer  fancies,  or  attempts  at  mysteries  aud  clever¬ 
nesses  which  he  cannot  make  out. 

The  last  week  must  have  been  a  time  of  trial  and  dismay  to 
him.  What  is  he  to  make  of  all  that  he  has  read  ?  At  first, 
perhaps,  he  may  have  believed  what  he  found  stated  so  gravely, 
aud  would,  perhaps,  have  been  glad  to  believe  it ;  for  there  is 
nothing  a  country  politician  likes  so  much  as  hearing  of  other 
persons  constructing  a  new  Ministry,  or,  indeed,  constructing  one 
himself,  which  he  is  always  ready  to  do  at  the  shortest  notice. 
But  as  the  week  wore  oil,  our  friend  must  have  been  puzzled. 
The  paper  of  January  23  informed  him  that  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  lield  the  day  before,  and  that  “  the  deliberations  of 
the  right  honourable  party”  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. 
When  it  was  over,  however,  the  Morning  Herald  knew  all  that 
had  happened  at  it — that  the  Ministry  was  to  be  reconstructed, 
and  a  Coalition  formed.  This  is  a  very  good  dish  to  set 
before  any  one,  for  a  Coalition  is  even  more  amusing  than  a 
total  change— it  being  even  more  annoying  to  those  who 
have  to  give  way  to  the  new  comers  than  if  all  went  out 
together.  “  Of  course,”  says  the  Herald,  “  a  Coalition  means 
a  unction  of  any  existing  Government  with  the  Peelites, 
commonly  and  properly  so  called.”  This  is  a  dark  saying,  h  or 
to  pass  over  the  somewhat  arbitrary  meaning  given  to  the  word 
“  Coalition,”  why  should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  party 
alluded  to  being  called  Peelites,  if  that  is  at  once  their  common 
and  their  proper  name — their  vulgar  and  their  right  designation? 
Sir  Charles  Wood  is  sacrificed  at  once,  and  dismissed  from  the 
Admiralty  :  and  then  the  informant  goes  on  to  announce  that 
Sir  James  Graham  is  to  come  into  office,  and  adds,  with  a  won¬ 
derful  gravity,  that  “  we  cannot  imagine  why  he  should  not  have 
the  Admiralty.”  And  certainly  it  must  be  a  little  difficult 
for  the  man  who  creates  the  whole  change,  gives  away  all  the 
posts,  and  puts  his  men  as  he  likes,  to  discover  why  he  should  not 
make  Sir  James  Graham  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  First 
Lord  of  anything  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  proposed  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  is  said  that  his  great  coup 
will  be  the  promise  of  a  further  reduction  of  the  income-tax.  If 
great  coups  could  but  be  made  out  of  promises,  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  astonish  and  please  the  world.  In  conclusion,  an  air  of  pro¬ 
bability  is  sought  to  be  imparted  to  the  whole  by  the  statement 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  resign  his  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  same  number  also  contains  an  article  on  the  appointment 
of  an  Irish  bishop,  which  the  Herald  approved  of,  and  accordingly 
remarked  that  it  would  strengthen  the  Government  by  augment¬ 
ing  its  legitimate  popularity.  The  country  reader  must  have  stared 
at'reading  of  even  the  possible  popularity  of  a  Government  which 
he  had  seen  attacked  so  often  and  so  steadily ;  but  the  next  day 
brought  an  explanation  which  we  hope  the  supporters  of  the 
Herald  enjoyed  and  understood.  “We  have  been  asked,”  said 
the  leader  of  the  following  morning,  “  what  we  meant,  and  our 
reply  is  that  the  Morning  Herald  cannot  be  charged  with  either 
personal  or  party  tendencies  when  it  wrote  the  phrase  ‘legitimate 
popularity.’”  So  much  for  asking  impertinent  questions.  _  The 
article  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  voice  of  a  noble  lord  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  influential  in  this  as  in  other  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  then  proceeds:—' “We  will  not  mention  his  name 
to-day  in  reference  to  office,  because  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  not 
take  it  (he  has  not  taken  it,  we  believe).”  It  must  have  been  plea¬ 
sant  work  on  a  very  cold  morning,  wondering  who  could  be  meant, 
and  why  hopes  should  be  entertained  about  his  conduct. 

But  this  shadowy  nobleman  had  evidently  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  writer  too  deeply  to  be  got  rid  of  altogether ;  so  he  was 
brought  forward  again  the  next  day,  and  we  were  assured  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  “  with  a  Coalition  in  the  sense  we 
explained  it  on  Thursday.”  No  wonder  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
oracularly,  “  There  is  a  hitch;”  but  then  he  turns  suddenly  round 
on  the  Morning  Post,  and  asks  whether  that  paper  will  venture 
to  deny  that  “  amorous  meetings”  have  taken  place  between  Lord 


Aberdeen  and  the  Premier.  This  is  like  going  up  to  a  stranger  in 
a  railway  station,  and  inquiring  of  him,  “  Do  you  mean,  sir,  to 
stand  there,  and  say  my  father’s  aunt’s  name  was  not  Biddy. 

How  can  the  Morning  Post  deny  what  it  has  never  heard  ot  r 
The  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  he  hopes  that  the  hitch  will  not 
be  got  rid  of,  and  that  the  “  hinge  of  the  hitch”  is  the  adhesion 
of  the  noble  lord ;  and  then,  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  substantiate 
the  revelations  by  irresistible  evidence,  he  continues  VV  e 
never  take  our  pen  in  hand  without  the  whole  drop  of  truth  in  it. 

But  even  these  were  tame,  commonplace,  everyday  productions 
when  compared  to  the  article  that  followed  upon  the  Chinese 
war.  Fancy  a  man  waiting  for  his  paper  on  a  snowy  morning, 
and  then  opening  on  a  paragraph  the  subject  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  prosaic  one  of  the  bombardment  of  Canton,  but  which 
began  with  the  following  words  printed  in  capital  letters  me 
Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  A  Bed  of  Heather  or  a 
Thousand  Marks  and  then,  (each  antithesis  being  in  separate 
lines)  “  Right  and  Wrong  “  Morality  and  Money  ;  Man¬ 
chester  and  Cotton,”  followed  by  an  assurance  that  anv  one  who 
wants  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  may  have  it  by  buying 
Scott’s  Old  Mortality.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the 
article,  of  which  a  very  favourable  and  partial  account  would  be 
that  it  reads  like  a  list  of  undetached  words  set  into  a  con¬ 
glomeration,”  and  the  character  of  the  habitual  readers  ot 
the  paper.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  strange  irony  of  fortune  in 
the  notion  of  the  quiet,  respectable,  solemn  country  gentleman 
finishing  his  breakfast,  sitting  down  with  his  spectacles  freshly 
wiped  for  the  great  pleasure  and  duty  of  the  day,  and  finding 
his  old  true-blue,  stanch,  steady  journal  turned  quite  wild 
raving  about  the  sword  of  Gideon,  and  telling  him  that  1 
wants  to  continue  that  sort  of  reading  he  can  look  in  the 

Waverley  novels.  ,,  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  . 

The  sportive  journalist  took  a  Sunday  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  on  Monday  returned  to  the  hitch.  He  began  by  saying, 

“  The  hitch  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  still  con¬ 
tinues  ;  but  the  hinge  to  the  hitch  is,  we  regret  to  say,  still 
available.”  We  may  safely  say  that  we  cannot  share  the  regret ; 
for  though  we  have  not  the  remotest  notion  what  he  is  talking 
about,  we  feel  sure  that,  merely  as  a  mechanical  curiosity,  a  hinge 
to  a  hitch  must  be  worth  seeing,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  that 
somewhere  or  other  it  is  to  be  found  The  writer  soon  returng 
to  plain  fact,  aud  assures  us  that  “  Lord  Aberdeen  will  (D.V.) 
dine  at  the  official  party  of  the  President  of  the  Council  on  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  will  thus  accoicl  with 
the  doctrines  to  be  propounded  in  the  Queen  s  speech,  there 
something  unusually  funny  in  a  man  getting  up  an  imaginary 
dinner  and  piously  stating  that  the  guests  will  only  meet,  D.  Vb, 
if  God  should  so  please.  But  he  cannot  suffer  his  enemies  to  enjoy 
even  a  Barmecide  feast  without  showing  them  the  sword  hanging 
over  their  heads  ;  and  he  goes  on What  matter  in  relation 
to  the  convivial  arrangement  may  occur  to-day,  or  in  the 
mean  time,  we  have  already  placed  before  our  readers  ;  but 
still  there  is  the  hitch.”  How  can  men  enjoy  anything  with 
this  hitch  ever  before  or  behind  them  ?  The  writer  has  got  the 
Premier  and  the  ex-Premier  into  a  fix,  and  he  is  determined  to 

keep  them  there.  .  A 

Tuesday  came,  and  once  more  the  theme  was  taken  up.  A- 
Cabinet  Council  was  stated  to  have  been  held,  at  winch,  as  usual, 
the  journalist  had  been  present.  “  The  project  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  which  had  become  comparatively  hopeless,  was  revived. 
But  a  sudden  fit  of  modesty  and  doubt  seized  the  extra  member 
of  the  Council.  For  once  he  would  not  say  exactly  what  would 
happen.  “  There  is  no  knowing,”  he  confesses,  “  what  may  be 
done  in  a  few  hours  with  a  carte  blanche.  So  we  are  silent  as  to 
the  events  which  have  occurred  since  last  mjjht.  silence  is 
wise,  but  it  does  not  certainly  imply  any  great  forbearance  that 
a  journal  published  at  five  in  the  morning  should  refrain  from 
announcing  all  that  has  happened  since  the  prcviousnight 
Perhaps,  however,  there  could  not  be  anything  more  likely  to 
gratify  the  taste  for  the  marvellous  prevalent  among  country 
readers,  than  a  dark  hint  that  something  has  happened  about 
two  hours  after  midnight  which  it  would  not  quite  do  to  men¬ 
tion.  This  last  week  must  have  been  altogether  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  one  to  gentlemen  who,  like  the  north  countryman  o 
whom  we  spoke,  see  no  other  paper  and  put  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  Morning  Herald.  But,  after  all,  will 
confidence  be  shaken?  In  London,  all  this  seems  such  sheer 
lunacy  that  it  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  read;  but  there  juay 
be  people  in  remote  districts  who  will  devoutly  be heve  it 
They  have  been  led  up  to  it,  and  the  path  prepared  for  them,  by 
a  hundred  other  articles,  less  wonderfully  and  monstrously 
absurd,  but  still  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  m  style 
and  in  utter  remoteness  from  the  facts  of  common  life.  The  Herald 
is  but  presuming  on  its  success.  It  honestly  and  heartily  heh<we8 
that  anything  will  go  down  in  the  country,  and  so,  step  by  step, 
it  has  advanced,  till  it  has  at  last  got  to  the  sword  of  Gideon  and 
the  D.V.  dinner  party.  _ 


RAILROAD  BOOKSELLING. 

N  these  days  of  universal  travelling,  few  of  our  readers  can 
jl  have  failed  to  notice  that,  at  almost  all  the  larger  railway 
stations,  book-stafis— which  in  some  instances  attain  the  Pro¬ 
portions  of  shops— are  established  to  enable  passengers  to  re- 
Fieve  in  some  degree  the  dulness  of  their  monotonous  transit. 
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Nearly  all  these  establishments  are  branches  of  the  single  firm 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  who  have  for  some  years  past 
supplied  an  enormous  proportion  of  English  railway  travellers 
with  their  light  reading.  The  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen  has 
enabled  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  a  very 
curious  matter.  If  it  he  true,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  that  no 
man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures,  nothing  can  throw  more 
light  on  national  character  than  trustworthy  evidence  as  to 
the  sort  of  intellectual  amusement  which  a  class  so  mixed  as 
that  of  railway  travellers  prefers.  The  hooks  in  demand  for 
railroad  reading  may  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
dear  and  cheap.  Taking  two  shillings  orhalf-a-crown  as  the  limit 
which  divides  the  two,  it  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  that 
nine-tenths  in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  books 
disposed  of  at  the  stations  are  cheap,  and  the  remainder  dear. 
The  higher-priced  works  are  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
indeed  the  fact  that  some  of  them  should  find  any  sale  at  all 
at  railway  stations  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  wealth  of  some 
classes  of  society.  Messrs.  Smith,  of  course,  give  no  credit,  and 
allow  no  discount ;  nor  is  it  possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  they  should  have  regular  customers.  Those  who  buy  of  them 
buy  upon  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment,  because  it  happens  to 
strike  them,  between  taking  their  tickets  and  their  seats,  that 
they  should  like  to  have  something  to  read  on  their  journey ; 
yet  such  is  the  amount  of  spare  cash  which  people  have  in  their 
pockets,  that  there  is  a  very  large  sale  for  publications  at  nine, 
ten,  and  twelve  shillings,  and  even  at  higher  prices.  About 
300  copies  of  the  first  two,  and  100  of  the  last  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History,  sold  at  the  different  railways.  In¬ 
deed,  the  last  two  volumes  were  cried  up  and  down  the  platform 
at  York  like  a  second  edition  of  the  Times.  No  human  industry 
could  ever  read  through  more  than  one  of  the  volumes  during 
the  longest  journey ;  and  yet  people  were  so  eager  to  know 
all  about  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  that,  rather  than  wait 
a  few  hours  for  the  knowledge,  they  were  willing  to  encumber 
themselves  on  a  journey  with  two  heavy  octavo  volumes,  and  to 
pay  36s.  for  a  hook  which  was  sold  all  over  London  on  the  day 
of  publication  for  27s.  Interesting  as  it  is,  Mr.  Layard’s  work 
on  Nineveh  is  a  serious  undertaking  ;  yet  it  must  have  casually 
occurred  to  between  200  and  300  people,  rich  enough  to  gratify 
their  whim,  that  they  should  like  to  have  it,  for  about  that  number 
of  copies  were  sold  at  different  stations.  Dr.  Sandwith’s  book 
on  Kars  reached  a  similar  sale  at  the  price  of  12s.  6d. ;  and  Miss 
Yonge’s  novels  sell  readily — especially  on  the  South  Western 
line — at  10s.  6d.  and  12s.  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
a  combination  of  zeal  for  knowledge  with  the  possession  of 
wealth  is  to  he  found  in  the  cases  of  three  or  four  gentlemen 
who  bought  copies  of  Stephens’s  Book  of  the  Farm — the  price 
being  3 1.  3s.,  and  the  work  consisting  of  two  octavo  volumes, 
each  three  or  four  inches  thick.  We  should  expect  the  person 
who  made  such  a  purchase  to  go  into  the  refreshment-room  at 
Swindon  and  ask  for  a  barrel  of  salt  pork  and  a  puncheon  of  rum. 

A  good  many  hooks  of  a  more  moderate  size  and  price,  hut  of 
a  very  solid  character,  are  sold  on  the  railways.  Dr.  Smith’s 
History  of  Rome,  a  translation  of  Guizot  on  the  Enylish  Revo¬ 
lution,  Mr.  Prescott’s  historical  works,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor’s 
Notes  from  Life ,  and  Mr.  A.  Helps’s  Companions  of  my  Solitude 
and  Friendsin  Council,  are  in  steady  demand.  Mr.  Helps  is  particu¬ 
larly  popular  at  Manchester  and  Euston-square.  The  most  sin¬ 
gular  proof  of  the  voracity  with  which  some  people  devour  facts 
is  to  he  found  in  the  popularity  of  an  epitome  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  which  condenses  into  one  small,  but 
very  thick  and  very  closely-printed  volume,  most  of  the  facts 
which  are  to  be  found  in  twenty  crown  octavo  volumes.  Between 
200  and  300  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  an  epitome  of  the  author’s  reflections  would 
sell !  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  standard  poets  are  in  much 
favour.  During  the  last  six  months,  100  copies  of  various  edi¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare  have  been  sold,  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to 
10s.  6d. — a  considerable  number  of  a  58.  edition  of  Milton — about 
100  of  a  two-volume  edition  of  Pope — of  Young  and  Thomson, 
not  more  than  six — about  100  of  a  5s.  edition  of  Byron’s  poems — 
and  the  same  number  of  a  similar  edition  of  Scott's.  The  sale  of 
Kogers’s  poems  has  been  about  40  copies ;  of  Coleridge’s, 
about  30  ;  of  Shelley’s  (at  7s.),  15;  of  Campbell’s  (at  9s.),  six 
or  eight.  Moore,  Hood,  and  Longfellow,  are  decidedly  the  most 
popular  of  railway  poets.  About  200  copies  of  Lalla  Roolch, 
the  Irish  Melodies,  and  the  Songs,  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
20  copies  of  his  complete  works  at  12s.  6d.;  also,  200  copies  of 
Longfellow’s  poems,  100  copies  of  Hiawatha,  and  from  200  to  300 
of  Hood’s  poems.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  popular,  hut  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  less  degree.  The  sale  of  religious  books  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  hut  none  are  popular  unless  they  are  of  the  Low- 
church  school.  Barnes’s  Notes  and  Hawker’s  Portion  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  books  of  this  class  which  sell  upon 
railways — they  are  mostly  bought  in  Wales.  The  most  curious 
fact  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the  wonderful 
popularity  of  a  quasi-theological  biography — The  Life  of  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars.  No  less  than  120,000  copies  have  been  sold  since 
its  first  publication.  An  edition  of  20,000,  lately  published,  went 
off  in  a  single  day ;  and  Messrs.  Smith  could  only  obtain  365 
as  their  share,  though  a  larger  number  might  easily  have  been 
disposed  of.  There  is  some  sale  for  scientific  hooks.  *  Popular 
manuals  on  various  sciences,  especially  on  geology,  sell  well ;  and  a 
cheap  edition  of  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology  has  been  exten¬ 


sively  purchased.  Lardner’s  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  is  popular 
in  the  North — the  engine-drivers  and  fitters  are  fond  of  buying 
books  on  mechanics.  Cheap  editions  of  Oratorios  are  also  sought 
after.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  to  their  great  credit,  exercise  a  vigi¬ 
lant  censorship  over  the  stalls  under  their  care,  and  banish  from 
them  all  works  of  an  openly  immoral  character.  People,  we  are 
informed,  often  ask  for  books  in  the  Index  E.rpurgatorius,  and 
look  rather  foolish  on  hearing  that  they  are  not  kept.  Char¬ 
latans,  however,  are  successful  on  the  railways,  as  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper  is  considerably  more  popular  than  Shak¬ 
speare — Dr.  CummiDg  goes  down  amazingly — and  the  exem¬ 
plary  Mr.  S.  W.  Eullom  entraps  a  considerable  audience  by 
turning  physical  science  into  a  cross  between  a  raree-show  and 
a  meeting-house.  It  would  be  a  real  service  to  the  nation  if  any 
one  could  substitute  for  the  works  of  these  and  some  other 
gentlemen  an  equal  number  of  copies  of  Soyer’s  Cookery  Book, 
of  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  an  ungastronomic  generation  has 
purchased  no  less  than  20,000. 

The  shilling  and  eighteen-penny  novels  form  the  great  hulk  of 
the  sales  on  railways.  Cheap  editions  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
are  still  very  popular,  as  many  as  200  a  month  of  an  eighteen- 
penny  edition  are  disposed  of.  Sir  E.  Lytton,  however,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Next  comes  Captain  Marryat ;  after 
him — Ion go  intern  alio — Mr.  James,  Captain  Grant,  Miss  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Haliburton,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mr.  Lever,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
and  Miss  Austen.  The  numbers  sold  range  from  1200  to 
25  monthly.  People  are  willing  to  pay  high  for  a  good 
novel,  and  many  works  by  popular  writers  sell  almost  if  not 
quite  as  well  at  five  or  six  shillings,  as  at  two.  Those 
who  care  to  read  them  at  all  care  enough  about  them  to  pay 
well  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  an  enormous 
sale  to  make  a  profit  out  of  a  shilling  novel.  The  printing  is  so 
expensive  that  nothing  but  a  sale  of  many  thousands  will 
prevent  a  loss.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  producing  this  result. 
The  first  is  the  legitimate  plan  of  being  able  to  put  a  popular  name 
on  the  title-page — the  other  consists  in  external  decorations  on 
thecover  of  the  book.  The  quantity  of  absolutely  worthless  rubbish 
which  is  disposed  of  by  the  latter  artifice  is  amazing.  Our 
readers  may  have  seen  in  shop  windows  copies  of  a  song  called 
“  The  Language  of  the  Eye,”  on  the  outside  of  which  is  depicted 
a  lady  screening  her  mouth  with  a  fan,  and  ogling  the  passers-by 
with  intense  pertinacity.  This  is  copied  from  the  cover  of  a  taste¬ 
fully-ornamented  pamphlet  bearing  the  same  title,  written  by  one 
Joseph  Turnley,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Ellesmere.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
wretched  absurdity  of  this  book.  It  is  so  had — so  utterly  and 
entirely  had — that  to  give  reasons  for  disliking  it  would  be  like 
proving  that  toothache  is  unpleasant.  Yet  the  scarlet-and-gold, 
the  cream-coloured  paper,  and  the  ogling  lady,  have  between  them 
produced  a  sale  of  4000  copies  at  Messrs.  Smith’s  stalls  alone ; 
and  we  understand  that  between  20,000  and  30,000  have  been 
sold  altogether.  That  our  readers  may  understand  the  force  of 
our  criticism,  we  subjoin  an  example  of  the  author’s  style : — 

The  eye  of  some  is  all  romance  and  feeling,  and  seems  to  portray  varied 
pictures.  In  some  you  seem  to  see  foreign  lands,  sweet  wild  scenery,  and 
fancy  walks  by  Ganges’  side  or  Armenia’s  wilds.  In  some  you  may  behold 
young  love,  as  a  pallid  rose,  in  lighted  halls  of  pleasure,  where  living  stars  of 
loveliness  wear  their  silver  and  golden  raiment.  In  some  eyes  you  sec  genius 
pacing  on  some  high  tower,  clad  in  the  grandeur  of  contemplation,  and  wearing 
the  damp  and  fervid  heat  of  ambition :  ’tis  on  such  occasions  you  may  see  the 
spirit  sitting  on  its  throne  of  light  eternal,  and  hear  wild  echoes  from  a 
voice  with  silver  note, 

“  I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls.” 

The  beauty  and  spirituality  of  some  eyes  exceeds  the  status  of  mere  reason, 
and  yields  a  path  for  the  majestic  step  of  imagination.  Through  the  eye,  joy 
oft  beams  and  hovers,  imparting  a  luxuriant  animation  which  causes  ado¬ 
ration. 

A  novel  called  Verdant  Green  has  reached  a  sale,  principally 
by  the  same  means,  of  even  greater  extent.  If  consists  of  three 
parts,  of  which  there  have  been  sold  no  less  than  50,000  copies. 

The  sale  of  periodicals  forms,  of  course,  a  very  importaut  branch 
of  Messrs.  Smith’s  business.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  of  the  country  passes  through  their  hands, 
and  there  are  probably  some  days  on  which  they  circulate  as 
many  as  100,000  copies  of  different  journals,  daily  and  weekl}^. 
Illustrated  journals  are  much  in  request,  and  the  experiment  of 
publishing  local  penny  papers  would  seem  to  have  succeeded. 
The  numbers  disposed  of  are  very  great,  but  an  enormous  sale  is 
necessary  if  any  profit  is  to  be  made.  On  particular  clays,  of 
course,  the  newspaper  sale  is  immense.  When  the  news  of 
some  of  the  battles  in  the  late  war  arrived,  the  morning  papers 
were  soon  out  of  print,  and  some  of  them  sold  on  the  next  clay 
for  is.,  is.  6d.,  or  even  2s.  6d.  Palmer’s  trial  created  a  “war 
demand,”  and  25,000  copies  of  his  life  were  disposed  of ;  but 
none  of  the  other  causes  celebres  which  have  been  so  common 
within  the  last  few  years  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on 
newspaper  sale.  Though,  of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions, 
the  evening  papers  have  suffered  much  of  late  years.  The  second 
editions  of  the  morning  journals  have  superseded  them.  The 
cheap  novels  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  effect  on  the 
magazines.  Periodical  novels,  of  course,  sell  largely;  but  it  is 
almost  universally  true  of  them  that  the  demand  is  three  or  four 
times  greater  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  story. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  amusement-hunters  arc  in  at 
the  deaths  and  marriages. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  information  with  which 
Messrs.  Smith  have  kindly  supplied  us.  The  most  curious 
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fact  which  it  proves  is  the  enormous  demand  which  exists 
amongst  us  for  books  of  mere  amusement.  No  doubt  the 
great  majority  of  publications  sold  on  a  railway  must  be  at 
once  cheap  and  light;  for  such  travellers  as  want  graver  books 
would  naturally  choose  them  beforehand,  and  take  them  with 
them  But  though  the  character  of  the  sale  is  not  matter 
of  surprise,  the  extent  of  it  is  matter  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion  The  sales  of  Messrs.  Smith  are  only  a  very  small 
part  indeed  of  the  total  traffic  in  books  of  this  class.  It 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  dispose  of  30,000  or  40,000  copies 
of  a  popular  novel ;  and  when  we  remember  the  number  of  such 
books  that  are  annually  published,  it  is  probably  no  exagge¬ 
ration  to  say  that  more  than  a  million  of  them  must  be  disposed 
of  annually.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  novel  of  any  kind  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury — at  the  present  day,  it  costs  only  twice  as  much 
as  a  pot  of  beer.  We  have  seen  so  many  strange  events  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  be  the  effects  of  any  revolution  ; 
but  certainly  such  a  deluge  of  eau.  sucree  must  produce  some 
results.  It  would  seem  as  if,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  thought 
had  become  almost  impossible.  We  are  all  of  us  drowned  in 
business  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  amusement  on  the  other.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  consider  the  infinitely  elaborate  apparatus  which 
we  have  constructed  to  satisfy  our  appetite  for  amusement, 
we  shall  be  filled  with  a  kind  of  awe.  We  take  more  trouble 
about  idling  than  most  nations  do  about  working. 

We  would  conclude  by  suggesting  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  present  stock  of  railway  libraries  a  certain  number  of  second¬ 
hand  copies  of  standard  works,  such  as  abound  in  every  book¬ 
stall  in  London.  Every  one  who  cares  for  books  knows  the 
attractions  of  those  establishments,  and  we  should  think  that 
the  better  educated  class  of  travellers  would  as  often  be 
tempted  to  lay  out  their  loose  shillings  on  “  something  to  read, 
by  the  sober  leather  coats  of  old  copies  of  English  or  foreign 
classics,  as  by  the  most  splendid  combinations  of  gilding  and 
scarlet  that  ever  decorated  the  novels  of  writers  otherwise 
unknown  to  fame.  _ 

DR.  TYNDALL’S  THEORY  OF  GLACIERS. 

A  VERY  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  last  week  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  on  the  subject  of 
Glaciers  and  their  motion.  The  lecturer  began  by  a  graphic  and 
animated  description  of  some  of  the  more  striking  facts  and 
phenomena  connected  with  glaciers,  and  briefly  noticed  some  of 
the  principal  experiments  which  have  established  the  well-known 
laws  of  glacier  motion.  He  repeated  some  of  the  beautiful 
experiments  of  Professor  Forbes,  in  which  a  stream  of  mucl  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  an  inclined  channel,  and,  parts  of  the 
surface  being  marked  in  straight  and  curved  lines  with  light 
deposits  of  coloured  matter,  some  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities 
of  -dacier  motion  are  reproduced  in  miniature— experiments 
which,  as  was  remarked  with  no  less  poetry  than  truth,  enable 
us,  “  in  the  very  dregs  and  dross  of  nature,  to  detect  the  golden 
fibres  of  her  laws.”  To  conclude,  however,  from  this  repro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  that  the  glacier  ice 
is,  like  the  mud  flowing  along  the  mimic  channel,  a  semi-fluid  or 
viscous  body,  was,  he  observed,  too  large  a  deduction  fiom  an 
imperfect  aualogy.  One  difference  was  obvious— namely,  that  the 
ice  is  shattered  where  it  falls  over  a  ridge  or  flows  down  a  rapid 
declivity,  while  the  mud  coheres,  and  presents  throughout  an 

unbroken  surface.  .  .  , 

Dr.  Tyndall  then  proceeded  to  describe  wfiat  is  known 
as  the  ‘‘veined  structure”  of  glacier  ice.  Wherever  the 
structure  of  compacted  ice  is  displayed,  as  in  the  vertical 
walls  of  a  crevasse,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  alternate  bands  ot 
blue  and  white  ice  lying  side  by  side  in  parallel  plates  or  lamina;, 
presenting  different  degrees  of  hardness.  One  of  the  great 
problems  in  glacier  science  is  to  account  satisfactorily  for  these 
alternating  bands  of  varying  density  and  colour.  The  theory 
suggested  by  Professor  Forbes  for  its  explanation,  and  which 
has  for  some  years  been  accepted  as,  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  at  all  events  the  best  yet  offered,  is  that  the  un¬ 
equal  motion  of  different  parts  of  a  glacier— which  is  most 
rapid  in  the  centre,  and  least  rapid  where  it  is  in  close  contiguity 
to  the  sides,  and  affected,  therefore,  by  friction  causes  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  between  the  adjacent  particles  of  ice  to  enable 
the  middle  to  move  faster  than  the  sides.  Hence  innumerable 
fissures  are  formed  between  the  different  slices,  so  to  speak,  which 
move  on,  side  by  side,  with  varying  velocities.  These  fissures  are 
filled  with  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier,  and  in  time  are 
frozen  up,  and  thus  “produce  the  appearance  of  bands  traversing 
the  general  mass  of  the  ice  having  a  different  texture.  _  The  banded 
structure,  however,  is  found  not  only  at  and  near  the  sides,  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  differential  motion  exists,  but  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  glacier,  where  no  such  tension  takes  place.  Here, 
therefore,  Professor  Forbes  supposed  that  the  lateral  friction 
being  of  little  effect,  another  force  comes  prominently  into 
action ;  and  that,  as  there  must  be  a  great  pressure  from  behind, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  and  as  the 
body  is  of  very  imperfect  fluidity,  the  resistance  of  the  mass 
in  front  to  the  pressure  behind,  uninfluenced  by  the  lateral 
friction,  causes  the  particles  of  moving  ice  to  “  slide  upwards 
and  forwards  over  the  particles  immediately  in  advance.  Hence 
the  differential  motion  will  be  in  a  different  direction  from  what 
it  is  at  the  sides.  The  planes  of  separation  will  be  across  the  axis 
of  the  glacier,  instead  of  being  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  will  have 


a  dip  towards  the  horizon,  varying  with  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  front,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  from  behind — varying,  that 
is,  according  to  the  respective  distances  from  the  end  and  from 
the  origin  of  the  glacier. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  this  sketch  of  Professor  Forbes’s 
ingenious  theory  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Tyndall.  Indeed,  the 
time  at  his  disposal  was  so  limited,  and  the  subject  so  large,  that 
his  outline  was  even  less  detailed,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
somewhat  less  intelligible  than  the  one  just  given.  _  Professor 
Forbes’s  theory  has  unquestionably  this  merit.  It  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  itself.  All  its  parts  hang  very  well  together,  and 
it  accords  singularly  well  with  the  beautiful  experiments  on 
bodies  undoubtedly  viscous,  by  which  he  reproduced  in  minia¬ 
ture,  on  mimic  glaciers,  many  of  the  more  obvious  and  striking, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  more  delicate  phenomena  of  the  glacier 
world.  Nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  facts  recorded 
in  the  works  of  that  acute  and  persevering  investigator  which  are 
at  variance  with  his  theory. 

To  this  theory,  however,  beautiful  and  ingenious  as  it  is, 
Dr.  Tyndall  advances  two  formidable  objections.  First,  lie  says 
that,  during  a  recent  examination  of  glacier-ice,  made  by  himselt 
and  Mr.  Huxley,  they  discovered,  distributed  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  glacier,  long  and  narrow  lenticular  cavities  filled 
with  clear  blue  ice— such  ice  as  forms  the  blue  bands  ot  the 
veined  structure,  and  which  was  supposed  by  Professor  Forbes  to 
be  the  product  of  the  congelation  of  the  infiltrated  drainage- 
water.  It  was  not  expressly  stated,  but  we  presume,  from  the 
diagrams  to  which  the  lecturer  referred,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  that  these  masses  are  found  in  a  direction 
of  general  parallelism  to  the  axis  of  the  glacier.  They  vary  very 
much  in  size.  One  was  two  feet  long  by  two  inches  broad,  other* 
two  or  three  inches  long  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and 
one  measured  no  less  than  ten  feet  long.  How  could  motion  such 
as  that  suggested  by  the  viscous  theory  have  produced  these  lenti¬ 
cular  cavities  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  ?  Had  there  been  the 
suggested  thrust  from  behind,  and  resistance  in  front,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  closed  up.  Secondly,  says  Dr.  lyndall,  it 
the  explanation  given  by  Professor  Forbes  of  the  formation  ot 
the  blue  bands  be  correct,  the  fissures,  in  which  the  reservoirs  ot 
water  which  make  the  blue  bands  are  formed,  must  be  of  equal 
thickness ;  and  before  the  water  in  them  is  frozen,  they  should 
be  found  filled  with  clear  blue  water.  The  blue  bands  vary  from 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  many  inches  in  thickness,  and  therefore 
such  fissures  could  scarcely  escape  observation  if  they  existed. 
But  they  have  never  yet  been  found,  and  may  therefore  be 
assumed  not  to  exist.  According  to  Professor  borbes  himself, 
the  freezing  takes  place  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  winter ;  so 
that,  throughout  the  summer,  the  matrices  of  these  blue  bands 
should  present  themselves  as  narrow  reservoirs  of  clear  blue 
water — a  phenomenon  which  no  observer  has  everyet  discovered. 

We  pass  over  some  objections  raised  to  Professor  Forbes  s 
suggestion  of  a  drag  towards  the  centre  in  the  motion  of  a  glacier, 
and  come  to  the  explanation  offered  by  Dr /Tyndall  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  structure  and  condition  of  glacier  ice.  He  discards  altogether 
the  notion  that  ice  is  a  viscous  or  plastic  body.  \V  herever  the 
banded  structure  displays  itself,  the  ice  is  found  to  follow  a  law 
discovered  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  announced  in  a  lecture  delivered 
to  the  Institution  on  the  6th  of  J une  last,  and  which  is  applicable 
to  every  subject  in  nature  not  strictly  homogeneous.  When 
subjected  to  and  consolidated  by  pressure,  the  phenomenon  ot 
cleavage,  or  the  property  of  being  capable  of  lamination  in  definite 
and  parallel  planes,  is  exhibited.  Take  a  piece  of  slate  rock, 
pound  it  into  powder,  mix  it  up  with  water  into  its  original  mud, 
subject  it  to  pressure,  and  you  reproduce  the  original  slate, 
capable  of  being  split  into  parallel  tables  equally  with  a  slab  fresh 
from  the  quarry.  Wherever  the  banded  structure  is  found,  the 
property  of  cleavage  exists.  Indeed,  the  comparison,  which 
Professor  Forbes  himself  suggested,  to  slaty  cleavage  is  no  mere 
analogy.  The  plates  of  cleavage  in  the  ice,  as  in  the  slate,  are 
always  found  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  ot  greatest 
pressure — a  fact  which  was  suspected  though  not  established  by 
Professor  Forbes  himself.  The  lenticular  masses  observed  111  the 
glacier  ice  are  analogous  to  the  blue  and  green  lenticular  masses 
which  occur  in  common  slate,  and  which  present  themselves  to 
every  schoolboy’s  eye.  The  similarity  of  form  suggests  a  common 
origin,  and  they  are  probably  due  to  analogous  causes,  whatever 
those  be,  in  each  case.  The  laminated  structure,  therefore, 
accor  ng  to  Dr.  Tyndall,  is  not  due  to  the  freezing  of  water  m 
fissur.  s  caused  by  differential  motion,  but  is  the  genuine  eflect 
of  pressure  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  structure. 

But  ice,  it  will  be  said,  must  be  plastic,  to  reunite  under  pres¬ 
sure,  as  it  does  in  the  course  of  its  descent.  Dr.  Tyndall  thinks 
this  phenomenon  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  common  and 
obvious  properties  of  ice ;  and  he  exhibited  a  number  ot  inte¬ 
resting  experiments,  in  the  course  of  which  lumps  of  ice  were  put 
between  moulds  of  various  forms,  and,  being  subjected  to  severe 
pressure,  were  broken  and  crushed,  and  the  fragments  squeezed 
together  again  into  solid  bodies  of  a  totally  different  shape.  1  is 
phenomenon  the  lecturer  attributed,  not  to  viscosity,  but  to  the 
property  which  was  announced  by  Dr.  Faraday  111  1850,  and 
which  Dr.  Hooker  has  named  “  regelation”— m  virtue  of  which 
two  pieces  of  ice  at  320,  being  subjected  to  pressure,  will  freeze 
themselves  together,  and  unite  by  a  series  of  slender  icicles  or 
columns  of  ice,  running  into  one  another  so  as  to  form  one  solid 
mas«  That  this  was  the  result  of  some  distinct  and  independent 
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property,  and  not  merely,  as  bad  been  once  supposed,  the  effect 
of  evaporation  upon  the  wet  surface,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  process  takes  place  with  equal  certainty  underwater,  and  even 
under  boiling  water.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle,  according  to 
Dr.  Tyndall,  that  snow  becomes  converted  into  ice  at  depths  below 
the  surface  at  which  the  effects  of  external  temperature  are  inap¬ 
preciable.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  that  ice  broken  into 
fragments,  by  pouring  over  a  ridge  in  its  bed,  or  by  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  reconstructed  on  a 
gentler  slope,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  from  which  it  fell,  and 
the  glacier  flow  is  continued,  or  afresh  secondary  glacier  formed, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Between  two  such  authorities  we  do  not  presume  to  decide ; 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  comment  too  nicely  on  the  reasoning 
of  a  lecture,  where  the  necessity  for  compression,  almost  as  se¬ 
vere  as  that  to  which  the  ice  of  the  glacier  is  subjected,  hampers 
the  lecturer,  and  precludes  him  from  fairly  developing  his  argu¬ 
ments.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  beautiful  expe¬ 
riments  of  Dr.  Tyndall  do  not  seem  to  us  so  conclusive  as  they 
appeared  to  be  to  a  large  portion  of  the  audience,  and  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  claimed  to  be  considered.  We  think  they  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  that  pressure  the 
existence  of  which  all  theorists  alike  take  as  their  starting-point 
— to  whatever  causes  they  attribute  it,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  part  they  make  it  play  in  the  glacier  economy — may  be 
exhibited  upon  hand  specimens,  as  well  as  in  the  vast  masses 
upon  which  nature  displays  her  workings.  If  so,  they  have 
really  no  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Professor 
Forbes,  lecturing  at  Edinburgh,  and  upholding  the  viscous 
theory,  might  perform  the  very  same  experiments,  and 
draw  from  the  completeness  of  the  reunion  of  the  crushed 
fragments  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  viscosity  or  semi¬ 
fluidity  of  ice.  So  again,  with  respect  to  the  cleavage  exhibited 
by  ice,  to  make  Dr.  Tyndall’s  argument  perfect,  it  requires 
to  be  either  assumed  or  proved  that  the  phenomenon  of  cleavage 
is  inconsistent  with  viscosity.  At  present,  whatever  may  be 
made  probable,  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  arguments  used 
with  respect  to  regelation,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  go  further 
than  this — that  regelation  may  play  a  large  part,  unacknowledged 
by  Professor  Forbes,  in  the  order  of  the  glacier  world. 

Something  would  be  gained  by  beginning  with  a  rigid  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  is  meant  by  viscosity.  Professor  Forbes  appears 
to  have  used  the  word  as  synonymous  with  semi-fluidity — ex¬ 
plaining  it  sometimes  as  the  “  mutual  adhesiveness  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  semi-fluid,”  sometimes  as  an  “  imperfect  mobility  in 
the  particles  of  fluids.”  Dr.  Tyndall  seemed  to  use  it  more  than 
once  as  synonymous  with  plasticity.  But  the  terms  are  far  from 
being  interchangeable  ;  for  though  all  viscous  bodies  may  be 
plastic,  it  does  not  follow  that  plastic  bodies  are  viscous.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  term  is  a  somewhat  vague  one,  and  until  it  is 
more  rigidly  defined,  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
about  its  application,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
precise  point  at  issue  between  the  disputants  who  use  it.  The 
property  of  regelation  would  rather  seem,  as  far  as  the  expe¬ 
riments  went,  to  aid,  and  be  supplemental  to,  the  proper  action 
of  viscosity,  than  to  be  inconsistent  with  it. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  conceiving  ice  to  be  a  semi-fluid 
body,  but  the  limiting  conditions  of  solidity  and  semi-fluidity  fade 
into  one  another.  The  plaster  of  Paris  of  which  a  cast  is  com¬ 
posed  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  semi-fluidity  into  that 
of  solidity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  any  precise  point  in  the 
transition  as  the  limit  where  semi-fluidity  ends  and  solidity  begins. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  ice  is  not  entirely  rigid.  The  ice  of  our  pools 
often  exhibits  great  elasticity  beneath  the  passing  weight  of  the 
skater.  The  veryphenomena  of  glacier-motion  themselves,  to  what¬ 
ever  cause  assigned,  prove  that  the  particles  of  ice  can  move  to  some 
extent  inter  se,  without  producing  disruption.  Bodies  quite  as  ap¬ 
parently  solid  and  brittle  as  ice  are  found  to  flow  down  inclined 
lanes,  in  the  same  manner  as  fluids,  by  their  own  weight.  Stock - 
olm  pitch  will  move  slowly — very  slowly — in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  the  flow  of  treacle  or  thick  glue,  when  it  is  solid 
enough  to  break  into  a  thousand  fragments  beneath  the  hammer. 
Mercury  is  an  undoubted  semi-fluid ;  but  when  once  separated 
into  globules,  pressure  is  needed  to  reunite  them.  So  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conclude,  from  mere  appearances,  and  from  the  obvious 
properties  of  hardness  and  brittleness,  that  ice  does  not  really  pos¬ 
sess  the  genuine  properties  of  a  semi-fluid  body.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
its  motion  in  a  glacier  presents  some  most  striking  analogies  with 
the  motion  of  semi-fluids  ;  and,  while  we  do  not  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  which  of  the  opposing  theories  contains  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  glacier  phenomena,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  more  is  needed  than  was  advanced  in  Dr.  Tyndall’s  lecture 
to  prove  that  Professor  Forbes  was  wrong. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  On  some 
of  the  Products  of  the  destructive  Distillation  of  Boghead 
Coal,  by  Mr.  C.  G-.  Williams. 

The  action  of  heat  on  organic  substances  has  been  studied  in 
two  great  branches.  In  the  one,  the  relation  of  the  products  to 
the  original  matter  is  seen,  and  we  are  enabled  to  draw  theo¬ 
retical  deductions,  in  most  cases  of  great  simplicity.  In  the 
other,  the  relation  is  not  capable  of  being  traced ;  and  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  at  a  first  glance,  that  the  study  of  bodies  pro¬ 


duced  in  this  manner  would  be  comparatively  little  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  theoretical  science.  But,  so  far  from  this 
holding  good,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  organic  chemistry 
has  been  more  enriched  by  products  of  the  second  kind  than  by 
those  of  the  first  The  metamorphoses  of  naphthaline,  to  which 
the  law  of  substitution  owes  so  much  for  its  development — the 
study  of  amiline,  which  has  so  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  basic  combinations — and  the  history  of  the  phenyl 
series  and  its  numerous  homologies,  are,  immense  as  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  has  been,  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  what  may  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of  products 
of  destructive  distillation. 

Heat  is  perhaps  the  only  chemical  agent  to  which  we  can 
assign  no  special  function.  At  one  time,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  in¬ 
centive  to  oxidation — at  another,  to  reduction.  It  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  most  potent  of  disruptive  forces,  yet  we  some¬ 
times  find  it  causing  the  coalescence  and  reduplication  of  atoms. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that,  allowing  heat  to  possess  these 
various  and  apparently  antagonistic  qualities,  there  are  few 
organic  bodies  capable  of  withstanding  high  temperatures,  whose 
presence  among  products  of  destructive  distillation  can  be  looked 
upon  as  impossible.  The  progress  of  chemical  science  has  more¬ 
over  shown,  in  repeated  instances,  that  the  substances  at 
one  time  regarded  as  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  may  shortly  become  those  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  The  investigation  described  in  the  paper  before  us 
may  be  considered  a  case  in  point,  for  its  object  is  to  prove  the 
existence,  in  great  quantities,  of  a  commercial  product  hitherto 
only  procurable  by  processes  founded  on  purely  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations,  and  requiring  much  care  in  their  prosecution. 

The  substance,  the  distillate  from  which  contains  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  forming  the  subject  of  Mr.  Williams’  communication,  is 
boghead  coal,  worked  on  a  large  scale  at  Bathgate,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  author  does  not  enter  on  the  much-disputed  question 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  mineral,  his  object  being  solely  to 
study  the  chemical  relations  of  the  bodies  produced  by  its  decom¬ 
position  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  ordinary  boghead 
naphtha  appears  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colourless 
fluid  of  a  very  characteristic  odour,  quite  different  from  that 
obtained  from  ordinary  coal.  The  specific  gravity  is  only  0-750 
at  150,  and  is  therefore  greatly  lower  than  that  from  the  latter 
source  ;  for  even  when  thoroughly  purified,  benzol  has  a  density 
of  0-850.  Notwithstanding  its  density,  the  boiling-point  is  high; 
the  lowest  fraction  that  the  author  could  obtain  being  between 
1430  and  148°.  That  the  fluid  is  a  mixture  of  many  bodies  of 
very  different  boiling  points,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  steadily  rose  to  the  highest  range  it 
was  safe  to  allow. 

Having  made  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  distillations,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  crude  hydrocarbons  of  nearly  con¬ 
stant  boiling-point,  the  author  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fluid  consisted  of  more  than  one  substance  ;  and  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  were  two  series  of  bodies  present.  The  fluids 
obtained  are  perfectly  colourless,  of  a  pleasant  odour  resembling 
may-blossoms,  very  volatile  even  at  low  temperatures,  and  having 
a  density  of  about  0  725.  If  pieces  of  sodium  are  rapidly  cut 
from  a  mass  so  as  to  have  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  soda,  and  are 
then  thrown  into  the  perfectly  dry  hydrocarbon,  the  coating  of 
oxide  is  dissolved,  the  metal  appearing  of  the  lustre  of  silver ; 
and  it  may  probably  be  thus  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

After  a  detail  of  experiments,  the  author  submits  that  they 
prove  that  the  distillate  from  the  boghead  coal  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  substances,  a  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
having  the  per-centage  composition  density  in  the  fluid  and 
gaseous  states,  and  also  the  boiling-point  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  investigating  these  bodies,  we  are 
unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  active  affinities  of  a  kind  which  would 
tend  to  yield  easily  procured  and  definite  compounds,  the  study 
of  which  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  identity.  It  is  also  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  that  the  boiling-point  of  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  radicals,  as  at  present  determined,  shows  no  fixed  laws.  In 
fact,  if  we  examine  the  only  data  in  our  possession  on  the  subject, 
we  find  no  less  than  nine  different  values. 


REVIEWS. 


CRANIA  BRITAN  NICA* 

GOOD  work  on  British  ethnology  has  long  been  a  national 
want.  The  treasures  of  archaiology  and  history  have 
mouldered  away  amongst  us,  or  been  rescued  by  foreign  hands. 
We  have  taken  matters  after  the  old  Homan  fashion — governed 
colonies  and  conquered  empires,  but  left  the  task  of  preserving 
our  memory  to  patient  Germans  or  speculative  Frenchmen.  A 
part  of  our  chronicles  was  first  issued  at  Frankfort — a  gentleman 
of  Brittany  has  preserved  the  Welsh  poets.  If  the  only  interests 
affected  were  those  of  the  Imperial  honour,  we  might  perhaps 
pretty  safely  leave  it  to  care  for  itself.  But  there  is  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  kind  which  strangers  cannot  possess.  No  English¬ 
man  could  have  been  quite  ignorant,  as  M.  Thierry  was,  of  the 

*  Crania  Britannica :  Delineations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Skulls  of 
the  Early  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Notices  of  their  other 
Bemains.  By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.R.C.S.,  and  J.  Thurnam.  M.D.  Decade  I. 
Printed  for  J.  B,  Davis,  Skelton,  Staffordshire. 
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nology-our  autobiography,  in  a  word-must  be  wn  ten  by 
ourselves  For  many  reasons  it  is  to  be  wished  that  our 
Government  would  attempt  for  the  British  .people  what  Con- 
•rress  has  done  for  the  semihuman  Aborigines  of  the  great 
Western  Continent.  Unhappily,  the  stream  of  public  expense 
has  been  turned  into  other  channels ;  and  the  present  is  not  a 
likelv  time  for  a  project  of  no  commercial  value  tohndfavoui  with 
the  public*  It  is  fortunate  we  can  fall  back  on  so  good  a  substi¬ 
tute  as  the  work  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ihuinam. 

The  first  decade  of  Crania  Britannica  falls  naturally  into  two 
parts  on  a  principle  of  division  which,  we  suppose,  will  obtain 
throughout.  The1  first  four  chapters,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  'either  sketch  the  general  course  of  the  inquiry,  or  lay 

at  WIri™secondCparr^Sde\mtedt\oatlmtproofoVandTqnsirstsV  of 

themselves  and  for  different  readers.  .  .  , 

The  Introduction  states  clearly  and  simply  the :  object ;  aimed 
at  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  it,  and  the  means  that  u  ill  be 
adopted  to  overcome  them.  The  object,  of  course  is  to  procure 
tvn  cal  forms  of  the  crania  of  the  different  races  that  have  con¬ 
quered  or  colonized  Britain.  The  obstacles  that  perplex  or 
defeat  all  research  are  manifold,  for  the  races  that  came  over 
were  never  altogether  unmixed.  We  have  no  fixed  standard 
tTv  them  by,  their  remains  are  uncertain  or  mutilated,  and  even 
in'  the  purest  tribes,  individuals  often  approximate  to  other 
tvnes  Mr  Davis  might  have  added  the  historical  reason,  that 

^e  munilipia,  our  best  source  of  Homan  remains  derived  their 
n emulation  chiefly  from  barbarous  mercenaries.  Again,  the  fact 
to  which  he  alludes— that  Britain  was  probably  inhabited,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Kelts,  by  an  inferior  savage  tribe— may  explain, 
Sh  at  least  some  show  'of  likelihood,  why  the  cranial  capacity 
of  their  conquerors  is  comparatively  low  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
scale  just  as  the  conquering  castes  of  Hmdostan  have  suffered 
bv  intermixture  with  the  Tamulic  population.  In  the  piesence 
of  such  ekn  ents  of  confusion,  scientific  accuracy  may  appear  an 
hunossible  dream.  But  the  type  that  predominates  numerically, 
oifos  physically  more  vigorous,  always  triumphs  over  and  assi¬ 
milates  the  others— just  as  a  sprinkling  of  black  blood  will  dis¬ 
appear  naturally,  after  a  few  generations,  among  a  white  people. 
A  Question  of  interest,  however,  remains.  Is  the  foreign  unit, 
although  constantly  lessened,  still  present  always  as  a  modifying 
dement  ?-or  is  it"  from  the  laws  of  organic  growth  entrrdy 
eliminated  by  the  vital  energy  of  its  conquerors.  On  all  p 

Either  verdict  will  maintain  unaffected  the  great  fact  0,1 

the  sdence  rests,  that  distinctions  at  present  exist  between  the 

Sees  of  men  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  immutable 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  question-how  certainty  is  to 

V.  r’^tSis'd  com- 

^te’witb  scientific  mcasnrements.  mctl,«dsT  cdoged^by 


?rTC^ga»gfng Tfie  capacity  of  .he  stnll-it  »  more 

those  who  believe  in  craniology,  a  determination  of  the  rela^ 
of  thought  feeling,  and  will  must  be  all-important.  I  o  those 
who  do* not  the  measurements  will  at  least  afford  an  additional 

SkSShalTtKeof  Sd B3£h 

raBons^havtSdestroyeS  or'iiegfocted,  fill  they  have  left  us  little 

losT oiVlo wer  of 

SconcltTons3  deduced.  This  the  Editors  have t  been  ready ‘to 
admit  •  and  it  is  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  spirit  in  which  then 
woric  is  carried  on,  that  they  have  not,  m  accordance  with  late 
tendencies  disregarded  the  facial  bones.  1  erhaps  the  best  w  y 
to  supply  our  present  shortcomings,  would  be  by  giving  compa- 
StSLs  of  the  race  i»  questioo,  as  it  »  found m oto  taU. 
As  however,  the  Welsh  and  Gaehc  crania  will,  m  fact,  luinish 
us ’with  these  data  for  the  Britons,  we  have  only  pracBcaBy  to 
desire  that,  in  the  least  important  case— that  of  the  Romans 
our  present  know  ledge  may  be  corrected  and  enlarge d  by  some 
measurements  of  skulls  from  the  Catacombs  or  from  the  modern 

Trasteverine  population.  .  „  , 

The  second  Chapter  professes  to  convey,  in  a  short  form,  the 
views  of  early  observers.  It  was  probably  intended  to  gwe  a 
general  idea  of  the  notions  popularly  current;  and  that  purpose 


it  will  answer.  Otherwise,  a  very  short  inspection  will  convince 
the  reader  that  it  by  no  means  supplies  the  want  of  an  index  to 
other  works— in  fact,  the  period  between  Herodian  and  Sir  K. 

C.  Hoare  is  left  altogether  untouched.  Now;,  if  space  would 
permit  much  valuable  evidence  might,  we  think,  be  extracted 
from  descriptions  in  songs  and  chronicles,  or  by  strangers,  such 
as  vEneas  Sylvius  and  Erasmus,  who  witness  to  the  chain  ol 
unbroken  succession  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Ilie  fair¬ 
haired”  Angles  in  the  Koman  marketplace,  the  swan-necked 
Edith,  and  the  “  Englishman’s  face  and  hands  which  Alfonso 
wished  for,  are  all  glimpses  of  light  as  vivid  as  any  that  gleam 
out  from  Martial’s  verses,  where  the  grey-blue  eyes  and  Koman 
bust  (Latice  pectora  plebis,  to  which  Kaumer  compared  their 
daughters  eighteen  hundred  years  later)  do  but  mock  us  under 
the  common  name  of  Briton,  which  confounded  Saxon  and  Kelt. 
Chaucer  alone  is  a  perfect  repertory  of  descriptions  of  national 
features,  and  is  the  more  trustworthy  because  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  noble  and  peasant  in  the  State  respectively  meant 
Norman  and  Saxon  by  descent. 

The  third  Chapter  is  a  clear  summary  of  cranial  anatomy,  tor 
the  benefit  of  unprofessional  readers.  With  a  little  thought, 
even  those  who  approach  this  subject  for  the  first  time  may  gain 
from  these  pages  and  the  inspection  of  a  skull,  a  fair  notion  of 
the  bones  of  the  head.  Those  who  have  toiled  through  the 
meagre  and  repulsive  details  of  a  surgical  manual,  will  appreciate 
toe  merits  of  a  vivid  and  clear  description.  But  it  w  ould  be 
injustice  to  Mr.  Davis  not  to  add  that  this  chapter,  based  as  it  is 
upon  transcendental  anatomy,  shows  an  enormous  advance  on 
the  old  school  of  English  ethnology,  and  gives  the  happiest 
presage  of  the  final  success  of  his  work.  It  is  a  difference  as 
important  in  science,  as  that  which,  in  other  departments  shades 
off’  the  chronicle  from  the  history— the  ballad  from  the  Divina 
Cammed ia.  The  most  ordinary  observer  may  give  us  We  mea¬ 
surements  and  characteristics  of  a  human  skeleton.  It  he  be 
tooughtful  and  laborious  beyond  the  wont  of  ordinary  observers, 
he  may  add  comparative  tables  of  the  weight,  and  size,  and  angles 
of  the  bones  of  other  animals.  All  this  work  has  its  own  dignity 
and  use,  but  it  is  almost  valueless  when  we  approach  the  absolute 
study  of  man.  For  it  is  not  by  the  outward  conditions  of  foim  but 
by  the  inward  capacity  or  germ  of  growth  which  determines  them 
that  man  is  distinguished  from  man  and  from  some  of  his  inferiors 
m  creation.  The  skull  of  the  infant  chimpanzee  may  fairly  be 
confounded  by  the  untutored  eye  with  that  of  the  infant  negro; 
but  when  seven  years  have  elapsed,  even  a  child  would  lay  h 
finger  on  the  bones  of  the  man,  and  reject  the  skull  of  the 
brute.  Within  toe  limits  of  humanity  itself,  the  same  law  is 
perceptible.  In  the  Saxon  as  in  the  negro  boy,  the  emotional 
predominate  over  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  the  African 
never  changes,  whilst  his  master  gradually  ascends 
dominion  of  clear  thought  and  vigorous  ideality,  lo  these 
developments  of  nervous  life  the  osseous  framework  must  of 
course  adapt  itself.  We  should  expect,  if  we  did  not  know  it, 
that  immobility  and  solid  strength  would  characterize  the 
retreating  front  and  narrow  head  of  the  Ethiopian ;  whilst  the 
broad,  dome-like  forehead,  and  spacious  orbital  cavities  of  the 
European,  seem  a  fit  temple  for  the  expansive  brains  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Bacon.  Yet  these  conclusions  might  be  merely  the 
after-play  of  fancy,  if  they  were  not  sustained  by  othei  and 
unsuspicious  proof.  The  head  is  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  ver- 
tebra>Pwhich  reproduce  on  a  larger  scale  the  joints  or  layers  of 
that  sp  nal  column  of  which  the  skull  is,  as  it  were,  the  graceful 
capital  Hence  every  part  of  the  skeleton-the  clumsy  nodule 
which  seems  only  a  base  for  clinging  fibres,  the  broad  arches  of 
the  chest,  and  the  slender  or  massive  extremities— correspond 
exactly  to  the  primal  or  typical  vertebra;.  U  lien  these  thing 
are  better  understood,  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  analyse,  but 
to  reproduce.  Those  who  never  toiled  like  Owen  and  Cuvier 
will  one  day  inherit  their  labours.  Given  the  skuli,  it  will  be 

easy  to  determine  what  the  body  has  been-given  a  hmibar  or 

cervical  vertebra,  to  hcTur! 


cervical  veitcuia,  , 

a  dim  sense  of  these  analogies  lias  never  been  wanting 


The  cur- 

founders  of  phrenology  and physiognomy,  have a',l“ 
a  popular  belief  that  the  body  counterfeits  and  expresses  t  e 
workings  of  the  mind.  But  popular  prejudice,  tending  as  it 
always  does  to  lose  sight  of  the  omnipotence  of  law,  interpreted 
the  tLcrepancies  which  it  saw  to  mean  that  men  could  control  and 
set  aside  the  operations  of  nature.  This  one  error  may  be  traced 
in  a  thousand  forms.  It  dictated  systems  of  education  vh.eh 
were  to  mould  children  like  counters  into  the  same  fashion  and 
stamp  •  it  inspired  theories  of  degeneracy  and  change,  so  that 
the  Papuan  in  his  godless  solitude  was  only  the  European  m 
anothe?  and  to  cynical  philanthropists,  a  more  supple  and 
nobler  phase.  No  doubt  the  scientific  assertion  of  law  has  at 
times  ’promoted  an  opposite  error,  and  tended  de°y,  ^at 
Worn  which  we  somehow  know  we  possess  in  spite  of  logic. 
But  of  the  two  fallacies,  that  man  makes  natr0,  ®^3  ,^^ 
it,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  less  dangerous  for  the  student  of 

^Ajid^hus6 w  are  led  naturally  to  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which 
the  auestiSn  of  artificial  distortions  of  the ‘skull  is  discussed 
The  results  arrived  at  are  briefly  these — that  such  distortion 
are  possible ;  that  they  have  been  produced  intentionally  among 
toe  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  barbarous  classes 
of  modern  times;  that  they  do  not  necessarily  mterfcie  with  the 
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highest  functions  of  the  mind,  but  that  they  decidedly  tend 
toSpromote  insanity.  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  law  wh  cl 
makes  anatomy  a  science  of  types,  not  of  outwaid  foims, 
appears  in  the  fact  that  these  distortions  are  no  more  trails 
missible  by  descent  than  a  broken  limb  or  the  scars  of  the 
small-pox.  The  matter  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  seeming 
introduce  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  determination  of 
characteristic  skulls.  But  in  Britain  >  »  ^keh  to 

occur  or  to  present  very  serious  difficulties.  Mr.  Davis  con 
lecture  that  the  distorted  skull,  referred  to  an  Angio-Saxon 
woman  belongs  in  all  likelihood  to  an  aboriginal  tribe,  w  ill,  we 
think,  commend  itself  to  most  readers.  Dr  lhurnam  s  idea  that 
it  has  been  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil,  implies  a  pre 
dominance  of  organic  matter  which  would  seem  inconsistent  with 

its  preservation.  Not  improbably,  the  pyramidal  conformation  of 
the  skulls  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  due  to  intermarriage  of 
Um  first  savage  settlers  with  their  Keltic  and  Norse  conquerors. 

We  are  thus  led  back  from  questions  of  art  and  culture  to  those 
of  race  And  it  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether  such  inter¬ 
mixture  of  blood  as  is  sufficient  to  modify  the  capacity  and  shape 
of  the  skull  may  not  also  affect  the  palate  and  organs  of  speech. 
The  origin  and  peculiarities  of  dialect  would  thus  find  an  ea  y 
and  probable  explanation.  The  point  is  certainly  one  on  which 
the  respective  claims  of  anatomy  and  philology  must,  before 
very  long,  be  adjusted. 

Prom  the  general  chapters  we  pass  to  the  plates  and  descriptive 
commentary.  Those  who  remember  what  the  Decades  of 
Blumenbach  were,  will  perceive  at  a  glance  the  very  d'f^rent 
standard  of  appliances  and  demands  in  modern  science.  _  Eveiy 
S  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  page-the  projections 
and  angles  of  the  natural  outline  appear  so  faithfully  reproduced 
as  almost  to  supersede  the  study  of  the  original.  And  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  to  see  what  salient  differences  divide  the  races  one  from 
another.  Firmly  knit,  well  proportioned,  elastic,  nowhere 
excessive,  but  with  a  certain  fulness  of  the  parietal  bones  the 
British  skull  seems  to  symbolize  that  logical  unity  of  thought 
that  enthusiasm  of  the  feelings  by  which  thought  and  will  are 
overpowered,  which  have  been  the  heirlooms  of  the  race .  through¬ 
out  all  time.  The  same  logical  symmetry  of  intellect,  but 
tempered  by  broad,  rather  than  intense  passion,  and  based  on  a 
massive  will,  confronts  us  in  the  smooth,  square  outline  of  the 
Homan’s  face,  in  the  width  of  the  middle  and  the  depth  of  the 
hinder  regions  of  the  skull ;  whilst  the  second  generation,  which 
was  to  conquer  and  rule  the  world,  shows  the  uidelv 
structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon— the  arched  and  capacious,  though 
narrow,  region  of  the  brow,  combining,  with  the  ong  and  deep 
occipital  cavity,  to  subordinate  the  feelings  to  mind  and  will.  A 
strong  animal  tendency  is  visible  in  the  lower  jaw— the  rough, 
uneven  outlines  of  the  bones  half  look  as  if  the  central  idea  of 
the  form  could  not  struggle  successfully  against  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  independent  parts.  The  descriptions  mostly  by 
Dr.  Thurnam,  give  many  arclueological  details  of  interest,  and 
the  tables  of  measurement  appear  to  have  been  carefully  draw  n 
up  But  we  must  again  express  our  regret  that  the  means  ot 
ascertaining  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  withheld  from  us.  Measurements  of  the  skull  do 
not  give  this  with  even  tolerable  accuracy,  as  we  cannot  estimate 
bv  guess  the  comparative  densities  ot  the  bones  m  different 
crania.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  possible  in  later  numbers  to 
subjoin  these,  if  no  accurate  gauge  for  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  several  regions  can  be  contrived. 

What  has  been  said  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  work  before  us.  If  the  next  five  numbers  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  first,  it  will  be  amongst  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  British  science  within  the 
last  half  century.  For  the  sake  of  the  authors  and  the  public,  it 
deserves  a  more  liberal  encouragement  than  it  has  as  yet  received. 
In  its  own  department  it  will  probably  remain  the  standard  work 
of  reference  for  many  years.  The  praise  of  a  wider  aim  it  does 
not  deserve.  Those  who  open  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
manual  of  British  ethnology  will  soon  perceive  that  they  have- 
mistaken  the  drift  of  the  authors.  A  bare  summary  of  the  leading 
views  on  collateral  points  of  the  science  is  all  that  the  second 
chapter  attempts— it  appears  to  be  final,  and  is  perhaps  the  feast 
successful  uart  of  the  work.  For  every  reason  this  was  to  be 
expected,  and  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Anatomy,  tlear  and 
truthful  as  its  expressions  are,  shows  us  only  the  fabric  of  the 
home  which  the  spirit  has  wrought  itself.  A  profound  truth 
lies  in  the  etymology  which  derives  man  from  nnnd.  .Ethnology, 
rightly  understood,  is  the  determination  of  those  primary  types 
of  character  whose  development,  through  the  changes  of  time 
and  space,  is  history  in  the  actions  of  men,  in  their  abstract 
research  of  truth,  or  sensuous  embodiments  of  beauty.  I  he 
crude  beginnings  of  great  historians — and  even  more,  their 
political  prejudices— may  at  times  have  attached  undue  impor¬ 
tance  to  institutions  and  thoughts  which  belonged  to  the  age,  as 
much  at  least  as  to  the  people.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  broad  laws  of  demarcation  between  tribe  and  tribe  are  graven 
with  living  letters  on  the  ruins  of  the  past.  In  alphabet  and 
grammar,  in  civil  polity  and  religious  faith,  the  gradual  ascent 
from  inorganic  to  organic — from  the  blank  reason  that  can 
scarcely  count,  to  the  intellectual  energy  that  reduces  creation  s 
multitudinous  expressions  to  order  and  law — is  as  clear  and  as 
strong  as  the  voiceless  record  of  cypress  forests  and  diluvial 
formations.  The  three  great  faiths  of  the  AVestern  ■world  have 


been  preached  by  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  Homan  mind  (as  Mr. 
Maine  has  so  well  told  us)  has  moulded  the  laws  of  Christendom 
during  nearly  two  thousand  years  ;  and  the  Saxon  people,  since 
it  grew  up  to  manhood,  has  fought  out  liberty  for  Church  an 
Commonwealth.  Civilization  cannot  impair  or  change  these 
elements  of  life.  But  if  it  work  rightly,  it  will  so  order  them 
that  an  open  field  may  be  left  to  the  powers  of  eachm  an  equable 
system,  where  chance  is  excluded  by  law. 


HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION* 

THE  publication  of  a  tenth  edition  of  so  large  a  vroik  as 
Romes  Introduction  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  public  in  theology.  There  are,  moreover,  special 
circumstances  connected  with  the  present  edition  u  Inch  in¬ 
crease  the  importance  which  attaches  to  it.  In  order  to  adapt 
the  book  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  two  gentlemen 
— Dr.  Davidson  and  Dr.  Tregelles — were  associated  with  Mr. 
Horne  in  the  task  of  preparing  this  edition  Dr.  Davidson 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  which  consists  ot  an 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;  Dr.  Tregelles  wrote  part 
of  the  fourth,  consisting  principally  of  textual  criticism  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  edited  the  rest;  and  Mr.  Horne  revised 
the  first  volume,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  evidences 
of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  third, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  biblical  geography  and  anti¬ 
quities.  When  the  book  was  finally  published  in  its  present 
form,  so  great  a  difference  was  apparent  between  Dr.  Davidson  s 
volume  and  the  others  that  Mr.  Horne  and  Dr.  lregelles  took 
the  very  unusual  step  of  disavowing  all  responsibility  lor  the 
views  of  their  associate  ;  and  the  publishers,  we  believe,  divided 
the  work,  so  that  the  second  volume  now  forms  a  distinct  pub¬ 
lication  from  the  first,  third,  and  fourth.  \\  e  do  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  any  of  the  personal  questions  to  which  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  given  birth,  nor  shall  we  discuss  the  theological 
correctness  or  otherwise  of  the  views  respectively  adopted  by 
Mr.  Horne  and  Dr.  Davidson  ;  but  we  think  it  very  important 
to  call  attention,  not  so  much  to  the  specific  opinions  ot  these 
gentlemen  upon  the  matters  on  which  they  difier,  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  in  which  they  approach  and  handle  them.  \\  e 
shall  confine  our  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  nist 
volume.  We  propose  to  take  an  early  opportunity  ot  referring 
to  the  second,  hy  Dr.  Davidson ;  but  as  the  third  ami  fourth 
relate  either  to  subjects  of  a  special  nature,  or  to  topics  handled 
in  a  similar  tone  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  first  volume,  we 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  them  further. 

Thirty-eight  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  ot  the 
volume  which  we  are  considering  was  published ;  and  subse¬ 
quent  alterations  and  additions  have  not  deprived  it,  in  any 
material  degree,  of  the  character  which  was  almost  sure  to  be 
impressed  upon  a  theological  book  written  at  that  tune.  e 
wish  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect  of  a  man  who  has  laboured 
so  long  and  so  usefully  for  his  generation  as  Mr.  Horne  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  we  are  violating  that  rule  in  saying  that,  since 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author,  the  whole  controversy  to  which 
he  addressed  himself  has— in  the  minds  at  least  ot  the  more 
thoughtful  part  of  the  community— shifted  its  ground  to  such 
an  extent  that  both  parties  are  entitled  to  claim  at  each  other  s 
hands  a  very  different  treatment  from  that  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  expect,  and  to  afford,  forty  years  ago.  V\  e  will 

attempt  to  describe  the  nature  ot  this  change. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  some  years  since  on  a  visit  to  a  solicitor 
in  a  large  country  town,  found  in  his  friend’s  library  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  entitled,  Trial  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  fishermen  of  Galilee  for 
Wilful  and  Corrupt  Perjury.  There  were  of  course  a  judge,  a 
jury,  and  counsel  for  the  Crowu  and  for  the  prisoners  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  proceedings  terminated  in  a  tri¬ 
umphant  acquittal.  The  pamphlet  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
whole  tone  of  the  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  which  was  carried  on  so  vehemently  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  in  our  day,  than  to  remark 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  conception  which  all  but  tne 
highest  minds  seem  to  have  had  of  the  points  at  issue,  What¬ 
ever  they  may  have  doubted,  both  parties  appear  to  have  agreed 
that  there  was  a  certain  set  of  opinions  which,  taken  togetliei, 
made  up  a  definite  system,  called  Christianity,  which  was 
contained  in  the  Bible  ;  but  the  one  party  affirmed,  and  the 
other  denied,  the  possibility  of  answering  certain  a  Wfori 
objections  to  its  reception,  and  of  adducing  sufficient  positive 
evidence  in  its  favour  to  induce  a  belief  in  it.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  instinctively  ihe  national  mma  lookea  upon  the 
whole  subject  as  a  question  for  a  jury.  Paley  s  Evidences  is 
nothing  more  than  the  speech  of  an  advocate  affecting  the  tone 
of  a  judge,  and  the  volume  before  us  answers  to  the  same 
description,  except  that  it  neither  is,  nor  affects  to  be,  im¬ 
partial.  It  would  be  unjust  to  call  it  bigoted  or  intolerant, 
but  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  intolerance.  It  is 
like  the  writing  of  a  lawyer  determined  to  get  all  he  possibly 
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can  for  his  client.  In  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Horne  wrote,  it 
was  the  Christian  advocate’s  duty  to  have  an  answer  for  any 
objection.  There  was  the  Christian  side,  and  the  Infidel  side, 
and  it  was  no  more  the  business  of  a  Christian  writer  to 
enter  into,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  infidel’s  difficulties,  than  it 
was  the  business  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  suggest  to 
Massena  or  Soult  improvements  in  the  plan  of  their  operations. 
The  very  first  paragraph  in  Mr.  Horne’s  introduction  says — 

That  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
there  has  existed  in  the  world,  a  religion  called  the  Cukistian, 
and  that  its  professors  ....  appeal  to  certain  books  by  them 
accounted  sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion  is  founded, 
are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert;”  and  his  conception  of 
his  duty  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  had  to  act  as  counsel  for  the 
Bible,  not  only  answering  all  objections  to  its  truth,  but,  even 
when  an  admission  was  made  as  to  a  general  principle,  object¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  to  its  application  to  any  particular  fact. 

A  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  rea¬ 
sonings  about  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge. 
Pp.  582-6  are  occupied  by  arguments  to  prove  that,  consistently 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  earth  may  have  existed  for 
any  number  of  ages.  At  p.  586  there  is  a  similar  attempt  to  show 
that  Genesis  vii.  19  (“  The  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered”)  is  consistent  with  a  partial  deluge. 
But  at  p.  588  there  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  “  Count  Borch, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to 
prove  Mount  Etna  to  be  8000  years  old  by  the  different  strata  of 
Java  discovered  therein,  and  the  process  terminates  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  moral  reflection :  “  Eaith  in  a  miracle  rests  upon  testi- 

mony,  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must  be  founded  on  an  extreme 
desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  Surely  Mr.  Horne  can  never  have 
heard  the  old  bar  joke.  An  action  being  brought  for  breaking 
the  knees  of  a  horse,  lent  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  the 
latter  pleads  first  that  the  horse  was  never  lent — secondly,  that 
ins  knees  were  never  broken— thirdly,  that  they  were  broken  when 
he  was  lent— and,  fourthly,  that  they  were  not  broken  when  he 
was  returned.  Mr.  Horne’s  argument  is,  first,  that  the  Bible 
does  not  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and,  secondly,  that 
Count  Borch  failed  to  prove  it.  The  whole  tone  in  which 
various  difficulties  which  have  distressed  the  most  sincere 
Christians  are  dealt  with,  puts  the  same  thing  in  a  clearer 
light.  T  or  example  the  passages  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  as 
putting  ‘‘lying  spirits”  into  the  mouths  of  prophets  have 
not  unnaturally  caused  much  perplexity.  “God,”  says  Mr. 
Home,  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation  with 
being  guilty  of  falsehood  by  inspiring  prophets  with  false 
messages  and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  grossness  of  such 
assertions  is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  advocate  fully  to  meet  them  and  expose  their  falsehood.” 
In  the  same  way,  speaking  of  the  tortures  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted  by  David  on  the  Ammonites,  Mr.  Horne  remarks  : — “  The 
cavils  of  the  objectors  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  are 
utterly  unfounded.”  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  “the  cavils  of  the  objectors” 
are  refuted  by  an  assertion  that  the  passage  upon  which  the 
objection  is  founded  is  a  mistranslation.  No  tenderness,  however, 
is  shown  to  the  “  objector”  on  this  account.  If  he  had  remained 
satisfied  with  statements  which,  as  theystaud,  confessedly  impugn 
the  truth  and  justice  of  God,  the  “Christian  advocate”  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied,  for  they  would  have  given  him  no  trou- 
ble  ;  but  as  soon  as  any  one  objects,  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  a 
misrepresentation  of  its  meaning,  his  objections  are  rebuked 
as  “  groundless,”  “  gross,”  and  “  disgusting.”  Almost  the  whole 
volume  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  its  entirely  one-sided 
character.  At  p.  442-6,  we  find  an  elaborate  proof  that 
unbelievers  are  “  more  credulous”  than  Christians.  At  p.  31—32, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  various  Deists,  from 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  Voltaire,  which  ascribes  to  men 
most  of  whom  were  possessed  of  considerable,  some  of  pre¬ 
eminent,  ability,  opinions  so  wildly  absurd  and  contradictory 
that  no  one  out  of  Bedlam  ever  did  or  possibly  could  hold 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  any 
objection  or  demur  to  any  doctrine  which  the  writer  considers 
necessary  to  Christianity  is  either  referred  to  the  natural  depra¬ 
vity  of  the  human  heart  or  dismissed  as  a  “  groundless  cavil.” 

It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  criticism  was  adapted  entirely 
to  an  age  in  which  the  energies  of  men  were  withdrawn  from 
matters  of  speculation  to  the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  and  in 
which  what  was  called  infidelity  was’  considered — not  entirely 
without  justice — as  being  only  another  name  for  political  dis¬ 
affection.  Indeed,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  shallow¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  of  the  Christian  advocacy  of  those  days  was 
only  equalled  by  the  shallowness  and  narrowness  of  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  great  ferment  which  followed  the 
rrench  Revolution,  theological  controversy  was  constantly  de- 
graded  into  a  kind  of  Old  Bailey  wrangle.  The  writers  on  the 
one  sxde  inferred  forgery  aud  priestcraft  from  any  text  in  the 
Jiible  which  bore  the  slightest  appearance  of  inaccuracy,  or 
which,  by  any  possible  mode  of  interpretation,  seemed  to  be 
opposed  to  morality.  The  writers  on  the  other  side  treated  every 
one  who  saw  a  difficulty  in  the  Bible  as  little  better  than  a  profli¬ 
gate  blasphemer,  and  silenced  every  objection  to  their  own  espe- 
ual  set  of  evidences  of  Christianity  as  a  “  groundless  cavil”  or  an 
mhdel  suggestion. 


In  some  quarters,  this  bad  fashion  still  survives ;  and  we 
regret  to  say  that,  in  many  instances,  after  a  temporary  lull, 
it  is  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  revival.  Still  it  may 
be  affirmed,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  immense  progress 
of  knowledge  of  various  kinds  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  forty  years  has  produced  a  very  different  and  an 
improved  state  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  It  has  Ion* 
since  become  obvious  to  minds  entitled  to  any  kind  of  respect° 
that  the  proposition  which  seems  to  Mr.  Horne  the  simple 
statement  01  an  incontrovertible  fact  is  really  an  assertion  of 
the  most  complicated  kind.  To  say  “that  there  is  a  religion 
called  the  Christian  ’  is  something  like  saying  that  “there  is 
such  a  thing  as  humanity  or  philosophy;”  and  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble  to  establish,  by  a  single  class  of  proofs,  the  truth  that  men 
ouglit  to  be  Christians,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  in  a  similar  man- 
“ei. lhat  m.en  ougbt  to  be  humane.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Christianity  is  so  very  indefinite  that  in  all  probability  no  two 
persons  would  define  it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  easy  to  assign  any  very  specific  meaning  to  a  term  which 
is  intended  to  denote  the  aggregate  opinions,  feelings,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  have  hardly  a  single 
opinion,  feeling,  or  sentiment  in  common.  Englishmen,  French¬ 
men  Kussians,  Italians,  and  Abyssinians  are  all  Christians.  A 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Quaker,  a  Unitarian,  the 
Chinese  rebels— all  claim  the  Christian  name  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  you 
w  ould  prove  or  disprove  that  a  man  stole  a  pocket-handkerchief 
at  a  given  time  and  place.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove, 
'ri  1Cla^  I)r?tysa’  the  proposition  that  A  B  is  a  good  man. 

I  he  recognition  of  this  and  similar  truths  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  method  of  biblical  criticism.  It  shows  that 
he  principal  question  relating  to  the  Bible  is  not  whether 
certain  opinions  about  it  are  true  or  false,  but  what,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  its  claims  and  its  characteristics — questions  which 
must  be  answered  by  a  fair  application  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  criticism.  Ho  reasonable  man  in  the  present  day  would 
think  of  maintaining  that  the  Bible  is  a  forgery.  The  strongest 
opponents  of  the  common  opinions  about  it  would  admit  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  exercised,  and  does  still  exercise, 
the  strongest  possible  influence  over  the  human  race — that  at 
any  rate  a  great  proportion  of  it  was  written  by  the  authors 
usually  supposed  to  have  written  it — and  that  the  parts  of  which 
the  authenticity  is  disputed  were  written  bona  fide,  and  not 
orged  with  sinister  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold 
m  the  strongest  form  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
must  feel  that  it  cannot  become  them  to  shrink  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  a  quiet  examination  of  the  volume  may  lead 
them  that  the  Bible  itself  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  own 
nature  and  contents— and  that  the  object  which  they  ought 
to  keep  in  view  is  rather  to  ascertain  how  far  their  theories 
square  with  the  fact,  than  to  stigmatize  all  who  reject  them 
as  infidels  and  blasphemers.  It  is  surely  more  reverent  to 
behe\  e  that  the  Bible  stands  upon  a  foundation  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  private  opinions  of  a  particular  man  or  set  of  men, 
than  to  believe  that  its  power  would  at  once  be  destroyed 
if  certain  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and  extent  were  to  be  shaken. 
It  is  the  Bible  which  sustains  the  opinions,  and  not  the  opinions 
'p  T  .  the  Bible;  and  those  who  have  the  strongest  sense 

of  this  truth  will  be  the  most  candid,  the  most  fearless,  and  the 
most  charitable  inquirers  into  the  greatest  phenomenon  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  Bible  is  a  mine  in  which 
thousands  of  labourers  may  work,  and  which  will  not  be  exhausted 
for  generations  to  come.  No  doubt  their  exertions  will  show 
that  many — perhaps  all — the  opinions  which  have  been  framed 
upon  the  subject  are  more  or  less  false  and  incomplete;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  grievously  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  than  to  declare  that  no  one  shall  work 
m  tbc  mine  unless  he  is  prepared,  before  he  begins,  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein  and  the  purity 
of  the  ore.  Surely  the  question  as  to  what  the  Bible  is,  de  facto, 
takes  precedence  of  the  question  as  to  what  we  may  imagine 
and  infer,  on  the  strength  of  a  priori  arguments,  that  it  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be. 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES.* 

A  WORK  lately  published  in  Paris  gives  us  an  opportunity 
-LX  of  rapidly  tracing  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  and 
counter-revolutionary  movements  which  have  taken  place  in 
Naples  and  Sicily  from  1793  to  the  present  time.  Its  author, 
Baron  D  Hervey-Saint-Denys,  is  an  absolutist  and  a  fanatic, 
of  the  school  of  Ficquelmont,  and  the  XJnivers,  and  the  As¬ 
sembler  Nationale.  He  abhors  England,  abuses  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  s  Neapolitan  Letters,  quotes  as  an  authority  M.  Jules 
Gondon,  and  proves  himself  in  every  page  to  be  one  of  those 
enemies  of  the  human  race  who,  in  the  forcible  language  of  the 
Roman  satirist,  are  “keeping  their  hearts  for  the  vultures”  of 
the  next  revolution.  His  work,  however,  printed  on  good  paper 
and  in  excellent  type,  gives  a  connected  narrative  of  events 
which  are  generally  related  in  too  fragmentary  a  way.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  our  own  colouring  upon  the  facts 
which  he  lights  up  by  the  glare  of  his  political  sympathies.  In 
this  way  he  may  be  made  useful — Fas  est  et  ab  lioste  doceri. 

*  Histoire  de  la  . Revolution  dans  les  D eux- Sidles  depuis  17 93.  Par  Le 
Baron  L4on  D’Hervey-Saint-Denys.  Paris:  Amy ot.  18S6. 
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He  begins  bis  survey  with  July,  1793-  On  the  first  day  of 
that  mouth,  an  English  frigate  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  “fils  dun  ministre  Anglican,  qui  s  appelait 
Horatio  Nelson.”  The  first  care  of  the  commander  was  to 
present  his  despatches  to  our  ambassador.  Sir  W.  Hamilton; 
and  his  next,  to  6eek  an  audience  of  the  King,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  Queen.  The  King  was  Ferdinand  I\  . 
(afterwards  known  as  Ferdinand  I.),  whom  our  author  means 
to  praise  when  he  calls  him,  truly  enough,  “  the  incarnation  ot 
the  character  of  his  people.”  The  Queen  was  the  infamous 
Marie  Caroline  Louise,  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was 
on  this  visit  to  Naples  that  Nelson  first  saw  Lady  Hamilton. 
Into  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Campo-Foimio, 
and  the  events  which  occurred  after  it,  up  to  the  19th  ot  May, 

1 798,  we  need  not  enter.  On  that  day,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Naples.  The  two  Sovereigns, 
already  closely  allied  by  the  ties  of  family,  bound  themselves  by 
that  instrument  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  any  hostile  attempt 
against  either  of  them— the  Emperor  engaging  to  keep  60,000 
men  always  ready  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol  -the  Ring  oi 
Naples  engaging  to  keep  30,000  men  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  lay  nearest  to  Austria,  and  to  send  thiee  or  foui 
frigates  to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic.  Now  commenced  a  period  of 
uncertainty.  Naples  was  not  at  war  with  France,  but  the  anti¬ 
revolutionary  sympathies  of  her  Court  were  gradually  bringing 
on  a  rupture. 

This  year,  Nelson  reappeared  upon  the  scene — now  no  longer 
a  captain,  but  a  vice-admiral.  About  the  time  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  just  mentioned,  we  find  him  writing  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  to  ask  how  far  he  may  depend  on  the  friendly  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Neapolitan  Court.  When,  however,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet  was  telegraphed  to 
Naples  from  the  heights  of  Ischia,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  still 
unable  to  say  wliat  course  the  Ring  was  about  to  take.  He 
hastened,  however,  to  communicate  to  the  English  commander 
all  he  knew  about  the  French  fleet.  It  had  been  seen  off  Trapani, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  before  Malta.  Nelson  continued  his 
voyage  towards  the  south,  much  chagrined  at  the  lukewarmness 
of  Naples.  The  fall  of  Malta  struck  terror  into  the  Royalist 
party,  and  the  French  envoy,  Carat,  immediately  made  the  most 
extraordinary  demands.  Some  of  these,  including  the  surrender 
of  the  forts  of  Messina,  were  refused — one,  which  related  to  the 
liberation  of  some  liberals  confined  in  Neapolitan  dungeons,  was 
granted.  Nelson,  after  a  short  and  ineffectual  cruise  in  the  inner 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed  back  to  Syracuse — had  his 
fleet  there  provided  with  necessaries,  perhaps  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Governor — and  started  again  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
His  reception  at  Naples,  after  his  great  victory,  was  most  enthu¬ 
siastic.  The  French  had  damaged  themselves,  as  usual,  by 
showing  that  they  cared  less  for  liberty  than  for  their  own 
aggrandizement.  It  is  obvious  from  Carat  s  letters  that  he 
dreaded  a  revolution  in  Italy,  and  only  cared  to  diminish  English 
influence.  The  Court  of  Naples  now  took  courage,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  Russia 
and  England ;  and  Mack,  known  then  as  a  gallant  officer,  not 
as  an  incapable  general,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Neapolitan  army.  The  attitude  of  the  French  in  Rome,  and  of 
the  Roman  Republican  authorities,  hastened  hostilities,  and 
Ferdinand  ere  long  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  established 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  in  his  own  Palazzo  Far- 
nese.  The  French  retreated  to  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
Campagna,  and  a  contest  began  on  the  old  historic  ground 
whose  battles  fill  so  much  ot  the  first  decade  of  Livy.  It 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Mack’s  dispositions  wholly  failed, 
and  by  the  nth  of  December  Ferdinand  had  quitted  the 
Farnese  and  was  back  again  at  Caserta.  A  council  was 
presently  held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  invoke  in  favour  of 
royalty  the  passions  of  the  mob,  as  well  in  the  provinces 
as  at  'Naples.  The  first  effect  of  this  infernal  policy  was  the 
murder,  by  the  “  defenders  of  order,’  of  an  unhappy  Austrian 
courier,  who,  having  just  arrived  with  despatches  from  Tliugut, 
was  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman.  Soon  everything  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  maddened  crowd.  The  King  vapoured,  and  talked 
of  a  retreat  into  Calabria — the  Queen  wished  to  resist  in  the 
capital.  The  Ministers  and  the  English  Ambassador  advised  the 
authorities  to  make  for  Sicily — the  mob  vowed  that  they  should 
stay  in  Naples.  At  last  the  advice  of  the  Ministers  prevailed, 
and  the  royal  fugitives  escaped  on  board  Nelson’s  fleet  in  the 
bay,  reaching  the  harbour  by  subterranean  passages.  They 
made  Palermo  with  some  difficulty,  for  it  blew  furiously ;  and 
one  of  the  young  princes  died  during  the  passage.  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  advanced  on  Rome.  The  more  educated 
nobles,  who  were  all  imbued  with  liberal  opinions,  intrigued 
against  Mack.  The  army  became  demoralized,  and  an  insur¬ 
rection  which  had  begun  in  the  Abruzzi  spread  into  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  A  hideous  rout  of  fanatics,  led  by  their  priests,  with 
altar-cloths  for  flags,  and  full  of  zeal  for  Church,  King,  and 
blood,  seized  the  road  to  the  north.  Terrified  by  such  allies, 
Mack  knew  not  where  to  turn.  To  gain  time,  he  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  French,  which  neither  he  nor  they  could 
expect  would  be  ratified  by  their  respective  Governments, 
The  insurrection  of  the  peasants  against  the  French  continued, 
with  frightful  atrocities  on  both  sides.  An  anti-monarchical 
revolt,  which  broke  out  at  Naples,  and  placed  the  Prince 
of  Molitemo  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  only  compli¬ 


cated  matters.  The  royalist  mob  next  rose  against  Mohterno, 
and  lie  on  liis  part  betrayed  them  to  the  French.  A  des¬ 
perate  combat  raged  in  the  streets  of  the  city  for  three  ^ays* 

At  last  resistance  ceased — partly  put  down  by  force,  partly^  by 
a  promise  which  the  French  commander  gave,  that  the  precious 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  should  be  respected.  The  Parthenopean 
Republic  was  now  proclaimed,  and  the  whole  country  divided  into 
eleven  districts.  The  French  republican  calendar  was  intro¬ 
duced,  with  a  pedantic  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  time  and 
place,  amidst  a  population  of  frantic  fanatics — the  most  bigoted 
Catholics  in  Italy.  These  and  numberless  other  blunders  helped 
the  usual  licence  and  brutality  of  the  French  soldiery,  and  enraged 
the  population  of  the  outlying  provinces.  Meantime,  the  Court 
was  at  Palermo — the  King  and  Queen  anxious,  and  looking  wist¬ 
fully  into  the  future— Nelson  and  his  officers  dancing  with  Lady 
Hamilton  and  the  Sicilian  beauties  on  board  the  English  fleet  or 
in  the  palaces  of  the  Marina.  Cardinal  Ruffo,  a  man  of  ability, 
who  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Pope— and  who,  him¬ 
self  a  Calabrian,  possessed,  in  addition  to  considerable  powers  of 
organization,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  superstitious  country¬ 
men — now  proposed  to  the  King  to  land  on  the  Calabrian  coast 
and  to  raise  a  second  Yendean  insurrection.  The  Queen  took 
his  part  most  warmly.  In  the  end  of  January,  1799,  he  had  his 
wish.  His  own  family  assisted  him.  Grey -haired  soldiers  out  of 
employment,  young  enthusiasts  training  for  the  priesthood,  and 
brigands  from  the  Apennines,  flocked  to  his  standard,  on  which 
was  emblazoned,  on  one  side  the  arms  of  royalty,  and  on  the 
other  the  cross,  with  the  legend,  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Preaching  m 
the  open  air,  burning  trees  of  liberty,  and  expelling  the  republican 
authorities,  Ruffo  advanced  upon  Naples.  Championnet,  the 
French  commander,  at  first  treated  the  matter  lightly.  As  the 
Cardinal  approached,  however,  he  became  alarmed,  and  sent  troops 
to  meet  the  enemy,  though  without  obtaining  any  great  success. 
Presently  he  made  way  for  Macdonald,  who  was  himself  soon 
ordered  to  evacuate  N  aples  and  to  march  towards  the  N orth.  The 
Provisional  Government  of  the  capital  next  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  country  was  freed  from  foreign  influence. 
The  Royalists  were  in  their  turn  persecuted ;  and  it  was  with  no 
little  joy  that  Cardinal  Ruffo’s  sister  received  from  him  a  note,  on 
which  were  the  words,  used  as  a  sort  of  secret  signal  in  their 
family,  Malaga  e  sempre  Malaga,  by  which  he  meant  to  say, 

‘  All  will  soon  be  well.”  The  Provisional  Government  sent  out 
troops  to  oppose  his  advance.  Some  of  them  deserted— some  fled; 
and  the  wild  Calabrians,  reinforced  by  a  Turkish  and  Russian  con¬ 
tingent,  came  nearer  and  nearer.  An  accident  obliged  Cardinal 
Ruffo  to  assault  the  city  before  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  and  Ins 
attack  was  successful.  Horrors  of  all  sorts  followed.  The  lazza- 
roni,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the  holy  Catholic  faith, 
equalled  or  surpassed  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins  at  Avignon  or 
Clisson.  Scarcely  had  the  capitulation  been  signed  which  restored 
to  the  King  the  forts  of  Naples,  when  Nelson  appeared  in  the 
bay,  and  protested  against  it.  We  may  pass  over  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  followed— so  disgraceful  to  that  great  man  and  to 
the  wicked  Queen.  The  King’s  Government  was  now  restored, 
and  a  court  was  constituted  to  try  political  offenders — a  sort  of 
«  Council  of  Blood,”  of  which  our  author  observes,  “  Sans  doute 
la  restauration  fut  accompagnee  de  quelques  sev6rites.” 

The  events  which  occurred  in  Naples  between  the  return  of 
the  royal  family  and  their  second  flight,  under  English  protec¬ 
tion,  to  Sicily,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  author’s  trea¬ 
tise  •  and,  over  the  English  occupation  of  the  island,  and  the 
Constitution  of  1812,  he  passes  very  hurriedly.  Sicily,  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  had  a  Constitution  which  rivalled  in  an¬ 
tiquity  those  of  Hungary  and  England.  In  1810,  the  Sicilian 
Parliament  was  convoked,  and  certain  patriotic  barons  protested 
against  a  tax  which  the  King  had  imposed  without  its  sanc¬ 
tion.  They  were  arbitrarily  imprisoned ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  threatened  to  ship,  first  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  next  the  Crown  Prince,  for  London,  that  the 
Court  agreed  to  listen  to  reason.  The  Parliament  was  remodelled 
— feudal  privileges  and  heritable  jurisdictions  were  given  up — 
and  Sicily,  blessed  with  wise  institutions,  and  enriched  by  being 
made  the  centre  of  Mediterranean  trade,  seemed  about  to  enjoy 
prosperity  such  as  she  had  never  seen.  But  the  difficulties  inci¬ 
dent  to  working  a  new  system,  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and 
the  violence  of  the  democrats,  blighted  these  fair  prospects. 
The  set  of  the  current  of  trade  was  altered  by  the  Peace,  and 
English  policy  was  changed.  Lord  Castlereagh  left  Sicily  to  its 
fate*,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  and  honourable  protest  ot  the 
Whigs  ;  and  in  1816  Ferdinand  undid,  and  more  than  undid,  all 
the  good  work  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  For  tour  years  he 
misgoverned  his  dominions  in  peace.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1820, 
however,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Naples,  and  was  rapidly 
followed  by  one  at  Palermo,  which  occurred  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Rosalia.  “  Long  live  the  Constitution,”  was  the  cry  in  Naples 

_ “  Long  live  Independence,”  in  Sicily.  At  Naples,  the  royal 

family  dissimulated,  and  a  Constitution  was  granted  on  the 
Spanish  model.  The  Crown  Prince  pretended  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  while  the  King  invoked  Austrian 
assistance.  The  Austrians  advanced,  the  Neapolitan  army  lost 
courage,  and  all  was  soon  in  its  ancient  state.  A.t  Palermo,  the 
march  of  circumstances  had  been  still  more  rapid.  As  in  1848 
the  Hungarian  Diet  sent  troops  to  put  down  the  Lombards, 
so  in  1820  the  Neapolitan  Chambers  sent  troops  to  put  down  the 
Sicilians.  England  interfered  to  secure  for  Sicily  the  small  rem- 
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nant  of  privileges  left  to  her  in  181 6,  but  without  effect.  The  King 
reigned  on  with  T'ae  ticlis  for  his  motto ;  and  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  lived  out  his  brief  period  of  sovereignty  undisturbed. 
No  commotions  of  much  importance  occurred  till  the  revolution 
of  1847  broke  out.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  demanded, 
and  Ferdinand  II.,  preferring,  as  usual,  to  dissemble,  yielded 
to  the  storm.  The  events  of  February,  1848,  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Sicilians  and  their  King,  and  ex-e  long  they 
declared  themselves  independent.  In  the  meantime,  a  Con¬ 
stitution  had  been  granted  in  Naples.  A  natural  distrust  had 
separated  the  King  and  the  Chambers,  and  an  ill-considered 
revolt  broke  out  on  the  15th  of  May.  It  was  suppressed 
by  the  help  of  the  troops  and  of  the  lazzaroni,  who  committed, 
in  their  triumph,  every  species  of  excess.  The  King  had  now 
leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against  Sicily.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1848,  Messina  fell,  after  a  gallant  resistance.  An  armistice  fol¬ 
lowed;  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  months  had  passed,  that 
Taormina  and  Catania  were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1849, 
Filangieri,  Duke  of  Salriani,  entered  Palermo,  and  all  resistance 
ceased.  An  unimportant  rising  in  Calabria,  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  some  of  the  deputies  of  the  dissolved  Chambers, 
had  been  put  down  the  year  before.  Early  in  1849,  the  King, 
finding  himself  strong  enough,  suspended  the  Constitution. 
How  iie  has  acted  since,  all  men  know  too  well. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  In  Naples,  all  except  the  basest  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  and  those  who  dread  a  revolution  as  dangerous  to  their 
personal  safety,  abhor  the  King  and  his  Government ;  but  no 
party  is  strong  enough  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  a  rising. 
-Ike  old  Constitutionalists,  who  would  keep  the  present  family 
on  the  throne,  and  who  would  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of 
Italy,  dread  those  who  wish  to  see  Naples  part  of  a  Federal  Ita¬ 
lian  State,  like  the  Germanic  body.  They,  in  their  turn,  dislike 
those  who  wish  to  see  all  Italy  united  under  the  House,  of 
Savoy.  The  Bepublicans  profoundly  distrust  all  the  three  other 
sections  of  the  Liberals,  although  they  would  be  willing,  if  we 
may  judge  from  Mazzini’s  recent  letters  in  the  Italia  e  Popolo, 
to  co-operate  for  a  time  with  the  last-named  party.  In  Sicily 
confusion  is  made  worse  confounded  by  the  strong  dislike  which 
is  cherished  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  people  for  the  Nea¬ 
politan  name.  “  If  the  French  would  take  us,”  said  a  Sicilian  a 
few  years  ago,  “if  the  Dutch  would  take  us,  if  the  English 
would  take  us,  if  the  Americans  would  take  us — if  anybody  would 
take  us,  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  be  taken.” 


THE  ENGLISH  OF  SHAKSPEARE* 

TTTHEN  Howe,  coming  after  the  panegyrics  of  Jonson  and 
f  v  Milton,  and  the  criticisms  of  Dryden,  made  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  a  life  of  Shakspeare,  he  prefaced  his  modest, 
but  valuable  essay,  with  this  remarkable  apology  : — “  Though 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  may  seem  to  many  not  to  want  a  com- 
ment,  yet  I  fancy  some  little  account  of  the  man  himself  may 
not  be  thought  improper  to  go  along  with  them.”  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  opinion  that  the  plays  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
emendations,  and  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  poet,  picked  up  from 
loose  traditions,  was  about  as  much  as  the  public  would  care  to 
have  concerning  “  the  man  himself.”  Somewhat  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
Howe’s  edition.  Gradually,  at  deliberate  intervals  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  followed  the  editions  by  Pope,  Theobald, 
Hammer,  Warburton,  Johnson,  Steevens,  Heed,  and  Malone, 
coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Had  it  been  permitted 
to  the  excellent  “  Mr.  llowe,”  to  glance  prophetically  over  the 
field  of  illustration  thus  traversed  within  a  hundred  years  from 
the  date  of  his  primitive  researches,  wo  can  imagine  his  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  but  who  can  conjecture  what  his  emotions  would  have 
been  could  he  have  extended  his  vision  to  the  present  day  ?  The 
worthies  we  have  enumerated  may  be  regarded  merely  as  the 
early  settlers  in  the  new  world  discovered  by  Shakspeare.  The 
real  work  of  colonization- — ploughing,  clearing,  embellishing, 
levelling,  draining,  and,  above  all,  boring — belongs  to  our  own 
time.  Marvellous  as  were  the  infinitesimal  labours  of  Theobald, 
Steevens,  and  Malone,  they  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
accumulations  of  Collier,  Knight,  Halliwell,  Singer,  and  the 
legions  of  annotators  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  'The  quiet  reverence  with  which  Howe  approaches 
his  subject  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  easy  confidence  of 
some  of  his  successors ;  and  a  literary  homily  might  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  between  his  simple  narrative  and  those 
elaborate  biographies  which,  with  all  their  assumption  of  dis¬ 
coveries,  have  really  added  little  to  its  scanty  contents.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  rout  of  commentators  who  have  thrown  up 
such  volumes  of  dust,  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  of  the  last  of 
them,  whose  book  is  now  before  us,  that  he  has  struck  out  a 
path  which  none  of  his  predecessors  pursued  exactly  in  the 
same  way. 

Selecting  for  experiment  the  play  of  Julius  Ccesar,  on  account 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  text,  Mr.  Craik  proposes  to  annotate  it 
philologically ,  and,  by  exhausting  the  inquiry  into  the  language 
of  this  one  drama,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  extending  the  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  rest.  The  design  is  not,  of  course,  a  novelty. 

■f  The  English  of  Shakspeare,  Illustrated  in  a  Philological  Commentary 
on  his  Julius  Ccesar.  By  George  L.  Craik.  London:  Chapman  and 


It  has  been  kept  in  view,  more  or  less,  by  previous  critics, 
especially  by  Nares,  whom  Mr.  Craik  does  not  seem  to  distin¬ 
guish,  in  this  respect,  from  the  crowd  of  general  commentators ; 
but  Mr.  Craik  s  essay  is  the  first  in  which  the  language  of  a  play 
of  Shakspeare’s,  philologically  considered,  has  been  made 
the  object  of  separate  and  exclusive  examination.  Other 
matters  are  incidentally  touched  upon  ;  and  under  the  head  of 
Prolegomena,  we  have  biographical  and  bibliographical  outlines 
which  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted,  partly  because 
they  are  superfluous,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  too  imperfect 
to  be  of  any  value  to  readers  who  require  such  information.  The 
passages,  however,  which  relate  to  Shakspeare’s  versification  are 
valuable  and  pertinent. 

One  ot  the  peculiarities  of  the  existing  text  to  which  Mr. 
Craik  draws  attention,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  imperfect 
lines,  similar  in  structure  to  the  following  in  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure: — 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  But  man,  proud  man. 

Here  we  have  a  truncated  line  of  nine  syllables — the  deficiency 
occurring,  not  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  where  it  might  be 
reconciled  to  the  rhythm  on  harmonic  principles,  but  in  the 
middle.  Mr.  Craik  supposes  that  in  all  such  cases  the  text  must 
be  corrupt.  We  think  so  too.  The  ordinary  regularity  of 
Shakspeare’s  versification  prohibits  us  from  regarding  instances 
of  this  kind  as  metrical  experiments,  or  even  as  unconscious 
aberrations.  Mr.  Craik  says  that  Coleridge  entertained  a  notion 
that  in  these  instances  the  place  of  the  omitted  syllable  might  be 
adroitly  filled  up  by  a  pause  in  the  reading.  We  suspect  he  is 
in  error.  Coleridge’s  theory  of  pauses  never  appeared  to  us  to 
provide  for  the  omission  of  an  essential  accented  syllable.  The 
employment  of  a  weak  syllable,  or  of  one  upon  which  there 
is  reaily  no  accent  at  all,  to  fill  the  tenth  place,  is  frequent  in 
English  verse,  both  blank  and  rhymed.  The  large  class  of  words 
terminating  in  ing,  y,  meat,  ness,  &o.,  and  such  monosyllabic 
words  as  Ins,  her,  and,  if,  in,  &c.,  come  within  this  description. 
Mr.  Craik  notes  some  peculiarities  in  Shakspeare’s  use  of  these 
feeble  or  unaccented  syllables  w  hich,  we  believe,  have  not  been 
observed  before : — 

It  will  be  found  upon  an  examination  of  his  plays  that  there  are  some  of 
them  in  which  it  occurs  very  rax-ely,  or  perhaps  scai-cely  at  all,  and  others  in 
which  it  is  abundant.  It  was  certainly  a  habit  of  writing  which  grew  upon 
him  after  he  once  gave  in  to  it.  Among  the  plays  in  which  there  is  little  or 
none  of  it,  arc  some  of  those  known  to  be  among  his  earliest ;  and  some  that 
were  undoubtedly  the  product  of  the  latest  period  of  his  life  are  among  those 
that  have  the  most  of  it. 

This  is  curious  and  suggestive  ;  and  the  result  to  which  it 
leads  is  important,  “  In  some  of  the  plays,”  says  Mr.  Craik, 
“  at  least  the  prosody  of  many  of  the  verses  constructed  upon 
the  principle  under  consideration  has  been  misconceived  by 
every  editor,  including  the  most  recent.”  After  quoting  many 
lines  from  Coriolanus  (a  play  full  of  such  examples)  in  which  the 
versification  is  given  correctly  on  this  principle  in  the  first  folio 
edition,  and  other  lines  which  subsequent  editors  re-constructed 
where  they  found  the  first  folio  wrong — clearly  showing  that  they 
understood  the  principle— Mr.  Craik  collects  some  astonishing 
instances  from  the  same  play,  in  which  the  modern  editions 
exhibit  manifest  and  gross  misconceptions  of  the  versification. 
Take  the  following  samples  : — 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius, 

And — By  deed-achieving  honour  duly  named.  (II.  1 .) 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 

And — Tho  blind  to  hear  him  speak:  matrons  flung  gloves.  (II.  1.) 
Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  ; 

And — Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have.  (II.  2.) 

"Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices, 

And — Translate  liis  malice  towards  you  into  love.  (II.  3.) 

“In  all  instances,”  adds  Mr.  Craik,  “the  words  which  I  have 
separated  from  those  that  follow  them  by  a  dash  belong  to  the 
preceding  line  ;  and,  nearly  every  time  that  the  first  of  the  two 
lines  is  thus  put  out  of  joiut,  the  rhythm  of  both  is  ruined.”  It 
seems  incredible  that  such  palpable  errors  should  be  perpetuated 
in  a  text  upon  which  so  much  critical  revision  has  been  bestowed ; 
but  a  close  examination  of  the  modern  editions  will  show  that  in 
this  respect  the  successors  of  Steevens  have  made  but  little 
advance  upon  his  blunders  and  empiricism.  AVe  shall  see  what 
Mr.  Dyce  will  make  of  this  delicate  business  of  versification. 

Turning  to  the  philological  commentary,  which  differs  in  no 
particular  from  any  other  annotations,  except  that  it  is  limited 
in  its  range,  and  is  printed  before  the  play,  instead  of  after  it,  or 
in  foot-notes — so  that  the  volume  must  be  read  backwards  like  a 
witch’s  prayer — we  find  much  interesting  and  some  debateable 
matter,  with  a  larger  sprinkling  of  absolutely  useless  and  supere¬ 
rogatory  explanations  than  we  should  have  expected  from  so  judi¬ 
cious  a  critic.  Is  it  necessary  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  book, 
who  must  be  presumed  to  know  something  about  English, 
that  “  What  trade  art  thou  P”  is  equivalent  to  “  What  trades¬ 
man  art  thou  ?”  that  “  a  proper  man”  is  “  a  man  as  he  should  be,” 
and  a  “  true  man  ”  an  “  honest  man” — that  “  many  a  time  and 
oft  ”  may  be  held  to  he  equivalent  to  “  many  and  many  a  time”— 
and  that  “  from  the  purpose  ”  means  “  away  from  the  purpose  P” 
Nor  does  it  seem  very  important  to  advertise  such  expla¬ 
nations  as  these — that  “a  civil  strife  in  Heaven”  means  “a  strife 
in  which  one  part  of  Heaven  wars  with  another that  to  “  pass 
the  streets”  (employed  by  Shakspeare  in  the  sense  of  passing 
through  the  streets)  would  mean  in  modern  English  to  “  abstain 
from  walking  along  ”  the  streets — an  explanation  which,  we  sub- 
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mit,  it  is  by  no  means  imperative  upon  us  to  accept,  since  the 
phrase  is  elliptical,  and  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  to  pass 
through,”  to  “  pass  along,”  or  to  “  pass  by.”  Again,  was  it  re¬ 
quisite  to  tell  us  that  “  as  his  kind  ”  means  “  like  bis  species 
that  “plucked  about  their  ears  ”  means  “pulled  down  about 
their  ears” — or  that”  swayed  from  the  point  ”  means  borne  away 
from  the  point  ?  But  commonplaces  and  trivialities  like  these, 
occupy,  we  are  happy  to  say,  an  inconsiderable  space  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  excellent,  and  in  many  instances  recondite,  matter 
with  which  Mr.  Craik  illustrates  the  text  of  his  author.  Mis 
little  treatise— for  it  fairly  lays  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  treatise— on  the  word  “  its,”  may  be  referred  to  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  wide  range  of  inquiry  comprehended  in  some  ot 
his  notes.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  extract,  but  we  may  make 
its  value  apparent  by  a  glance  at  its  contents.  The  phrase  under 
consideration  occurs  in  Cassius’  description  of  Caesar,  when  he 
was  ill  of  a  fever  in  Spain — 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Craik  observes — 

There  is  no  personification  here.  Sis  was  formerly  neuter  as  well  as  mas¬ 
culine,  or  the  genitive  of  It  as  well  as  of  Se  ;  and  his  lustre,  meaning  the 
lustre  of  the  eye,  is  the  same  form  of  expression  that  we  have  in  the  lamiliar 
texts— “The  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  va.  itself 
(Gen.  i.  1 1) :  “  It  6hall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel 
(Gen.  iii.  i5) ;  “If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour”  (Matt.  v.  i3,  and  Luke  xiv. 

34)  :  “  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness  (Mark  ix.  5o) ;  and  others.  The  word 
Its  does  not  occur  in  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible ;  its  place  is 
always  supplied  either  by  Sis  or  by  Thereof. 

Its  occurs  frequently  in  Shakspeare ;  and  there  are  cases— 
ear.  gr.,  the  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3,  and  iii.  2— in  which  the  original 
text  has  it.  These  have  been  changed  by  the  modern  editors 
into  its,  under  the  supposition  that  the  original  was  a  misprint ; 
but  Mr.  Craik,  who  cites  several  instances  of  its  use,  thinks  that 
the  text  is  right,  and  that  the  editors  are  wrong : 

Long  before  its  was  generally  received,  we  have  it  self  commonly  printed 
in  two  words,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  possessive,  ot  t  e 
same  syntactical  force' with  the  pronouns  in  my  self,  your  self,  her  self  And 
even  now  we  do  not  write  itseelf 

Mr.  Trench  doubts  whether  Milton  has  admitted  its  into  Paradise 
Lost.  Mr.  Craik,  however,  cites  two  instances  (i.  254,  and  iv. 
813) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Milton  employed  it  rarely,  nor  are 
we  aware  that  he  ever  employed  it  as  a  possessive. 

Upon  the  phrase  “  I  am  beholden  to  you,  we  have  an  inte¬ 
resting  note,  of  which  we  can  give  only  the  opening : — 

The  complete  disappearance  from  the  modern  form  of  the  English  language 
of  the  verbal  prefix  ge  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  attracted 
the  notice  which  it  deserves.  This  augment  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
favourite  and  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  language  m  what  is 
called  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb  it  was  not 
merely,  as  in  modern  German,  the  sign  ot  the  past  participle  passive,  but 
might  be  prefixed  to  any  other  part;  and  the  words  of  all  kinds  which 
commenced  with  it,  and  in  which  it  was  not  inflexional,  amounted  to  several 
thousands. 

Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  prefix  ge  vanished  from 
our  language.  It  is  not  found  in  Chaucer,  nor  even  in  Bobeit  le 
Brunne,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  dismissed,  without  having  anything  substituted 
in  its  place,  Mr.  Craik  thinks  that  it  still  exists,  both  m  its 
inflexional  and  non-inflexional  character,  under  the  disguise 
of  be — 

Many  of  our  words  beginning  with  he  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 
Our  modern  beloved,  for  example,  is  undoubtedly  the  Anglo-Saxon  gelufed. 
Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the  familiar  word  belief  or  believe. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  such  verb  as  belyfan — its  form  for  our  believe  is 
qelufan’l  the  same  with  the  modern  German  glauben).  Again,  to  become  (at 
least  in  the  sense  of  to  suit)  is  the  Saxon  gectveman— there  is  no  becweman. 
Nor  is  there  any  belang  or  belong;  our  modern  belong  is  from  the  Saxon 
gelang. 

Hence  Mr.  Craik  concludes  that  the  word  beholden  is  a  form  of 
the  Saxon  gehealden,  the  past  participle  passive  of  healden,  to 
hold — whence  its  meaning  of  held,  bound,  obliged. 

In  his  mode  of  presenting  the  text  of  Julius  Coesar,  M!i.  Craik 
has  numbered  the  speeches,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  refe¬ 
rences  to  the  passages  alluded  to  in  the  commentary.  W e  should 
be  soriy  to  see  this  practice  adopted  by  other  editors.  We  may 
readily  admit  its  mechanical  advantages  in  relation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  here  introduced ;  for  the  reader  can  more  easily 
find  a  particular  expression  in  a  speech  of  some  five  or  ten,  or 
twenty  lines,  than  in  an  entire  scene.  But  the  appearance  of  these 
marginal  figures  i3  a  grievous  obstruction  to  enjoyment,  and,  by 
reducing  the  play,  as  it  were,  to  its  constituent  parts,  operates 
upon  the  imagination  very  much  like  the  death’s-head  at  the 
banquet.  Of  another  feature  in  the  text  we  entirely  approve. 
The  apostrophe  is  everywhere  dispensed  with  in  words  ending 
with  ed,  when  the  vowel  is  silent.  Thus  loved  is  printed  loved, 
instead  of  lov'd.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  words 
should  not  always  be  printed  in  full,  the  departure  from  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  alone  being  distinguished— as  loved,  when 
both  syllables  are  pronounced.  In  dismissing  the  apostrophe, 
Mr.  Craik  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Annotated  Edition  of 
the  Poets ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  also  followed 
it  in  marking  the  final  syllable  when  the  verse  requires  it  to  be 
sounded.  It  is  curious  that,  with  such  accuracy  on  most  points 
concerning  the  structure  of  words  and  collocation  of  sentences, 
Mr.  Craik  should  print  the  plurals  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
as  if  they  formed  a  possessive  case — thus,  o’s,  e’s.  It  is  also  sin¬ 
gular  that  he  should  fall  into  such  slipshod  inversions  as  “  can 


only  be  explained  on  the  supposition,”  when  he  really  means 
“  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition”— and  that  he  should 
constantly  employ  in  a  wholly  wrong  sense  the  phrase  ‘as  well 
as” — using  it,  according  to  its  vulgar  acceptation,  as  a  substitute 
for  “  also.”  Errors,  or  lapses,  of  this  nature  might  be  passed 
over  hi  books  making  no  pretensions  to  literary  purity ;  but  they 
acquire  importance  when  they  are  committed  by  a  writer  on 
philology. 


BIO  ON  CHRISTIAN  ART* 

MBIO  is  a  veteran  in  the  literature  of  art,  for  his  first 
.  volume  was  published  so  far  back  as  1836.  He  has  also 
some  decided  claims  on  our  respect,  as  having  been  one  of  the 
earliest  protesters  against  the  prevailing  Naturalism  of  Art,  and 
as  having  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  progress  of  that 
reactionary  movement  of  which  pre-Baflaellitism  is  the  extreme 
development.  In  this  crusade  he  was  ably  abetted  by  M.  de 
Montalembert,  whose  lively  Fragments,  written  at  intervals  from 
1833  to  1838,  appeared  in  the  succeeding  year  in  a  collected 
form,  under  the  expressive  title  Du  Vandalisme  et  du  Catho- 
licisme  dans  VArt.  Both  these  writers  may  be  thought  to  have 
carried  their  principle  too  far  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  it  was  high  time,  in  the  then  condition  of  art,  for  some 
stand  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  its  spiritual  element  against  the 
debased  traditions  of  the  academies.  And  our  thanks  are 
certainly  due  to  all  those  who  proved  to  us  that  the  aim  and 
sentiment  of  art,  especially  of  Christian  art,  are  of  at  least 
equal  importance  with  excellence  of  technical  design  or  mani¬ 
pulative  skill.  Our  own  times  have  witnessed  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  revival,  which  has  by  no  means  reached  its  culminating 
point ;  and  the  general  prospects  of  art,  in  its  various  branches, 
have  seldom  looked  more  hopeful.  In  our  own  country,  archi¬ 
tecture— the  first  of  arts  in  importance  as  well  as  in  order — has 
already  attained  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  If  the  revival  of 
painting  among  us  has  been  less  gradual,  less  thorough,  and  les3 
free  from  extravagance,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  in  the  absence  of  that  watchful  and  independent 
criticism,  and  of  that  intelligent  and  educated  public,  which  the 
activity  of  our  numerous  Architectural  Societies  has  provided. 
Sculpture  alone  has  shown  as  yet  but  few  symptoms  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  rehabilitation  ;  and  all  that  has  transpired  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Wellington  Memorial  seems  most  discouraging  to 
the  hope  that  English  artists  will  derive  much  benefit  from  this 
misused  opportunity. 

M.  Bio’s  former  volume,  though  it  appeared  under  the 
imposing  title,  De  la  Poesie  Chretienne,  dans  son  principe, 
dans  sa  matiere,  et  dans  ses  formes,  was  merely  a  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  one  particular  form  ot  art  viz., 
painting.  This  title  is  wholly  dropped  in  the  volume  before 
us ;  and  we  conclude  that  our  author  has  wisely  aban¬ 
doned  his  original  intention  of  making  his  work  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  range  of  Christian  Poesy.  In  this  change  of 
plan  he  has  been  undoubtedly  well-advised  ;  for  the  term  Poesy 
is  wide  enough,  we  imagine,  to  include  every  possible  form 
under  which  the  imaginative  faculties  can  be  exercised.  F ew 
men  are  competent  to  discuss  such  a  subject  as  a  whole ;  and 
Aristotle  himself,  though  his  definition  comprehends  many  other 
forms  of  art,  confines  himself  in  his  De  Poetica  to  the  single 
branch  of  metrical  composition.  M.  Bio  has  neither  sufficient 
breadth  of  view  nor  soundness  of  judgment  to  qualify  him  for 
the  more  ambitious  task  ;  but,  in  his  own  department,  his  pains¬ 
taking  enthusiasm  makes  him  a  pleasant  and  generally  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  in  illustrating  the  succession  and  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  schools  of  painting  of  North  Italy.  We 
have  reason  to  complain,  indeed,  that  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
does  not  seem  to  have  widened  his  sympathies  or  his  experience. 
He  is  just  where  he  was  in  1836  ;  and  in  art,  as  in  morals,  not  to 
advance  is  to  fall  behind.  There  has  been  much  to  learn  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  a  critic  in  these  days  may  thoroughly 
love  and  appreciate  the  mystic  inspirations  of  the  Umbrian 
painters,  or  of  Fra  Angelico,  without  being  insensible  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  merits  of  the  more  Naturalistic  schools.  Again,  to  imply  or  to 
assume  that  pure  Christian  design  cannot  flourish,  save  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  ultramontane  form  of  Boman  Catholicism,  argues 
something  very  like  a  wilful  blindness  as  to  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  art  in  England  and  in  Germany.  Guarding 
ourselves,  therefore,  from  being  supposed  to  share  M.  Bio’s 
somewhat  narrow  prejudices,  we  may  proceed  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  contents  of  his  present  volume. 

The  first  chapter  discusses  the  school  of  Milan  both  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  the  life  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  artist  is  given  in  much  detail,  and  with  frequent 
references  to  documentary  authorities.  The  biography  of  so  great 
a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  of  surpassing  interest,  let  it  be  treated 
how  it  may.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  miss  in  M.  Bio’s  nar¬ 
rative  the  liveliness  and  piquancy  of  Vasari,  and  are  surprised  that 
the  discovery  of  more  new  facts  has  not  rewarded  his  industry. 
No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Leonardo 
would  expect  to  find  him  classed  among  anti-naturalistic  painters. 
Yet  M.  Bio,  not  without  great  inconsistency,  is  anxious  to  claim 
him  for  that  school.  He  tries  accordingly  to  dispose  of  the  facts 
that  Leonardo  painted  more  than  once  the  subject  of  Leda,  and 
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that  he  made  portraits  of  Cecilia  Gallerani,  by  asserting  that  these 
tasks  were  imposed  upon  him,  against  his  will,  by  his  licentious 
patron,  Ludovico  Sforza.  Of  such  compulsion,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  historical  evidence ;  and  Leonardo  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  he  charged  with  a  lack  of  honest  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  truth  is,  that  this  great  artist  treated  such 
subjects — when  he  painted  them  at  all — with  such  dignity  and 
propriety  that  he  needs  no  apology  for  choosing  them.  It 
is  not  the  nude  that  is  to  he  proscribed  in  art,  but  the  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  nude.  Francesco  Francia  himself  painted  a 
“Judgment  of  Paris;”  and  none  even  of  our  modern  purists 
have  yet  ventured  to  exclaim  against  his  St.  Sebastian  in  our 
National  Gallery.  It  is  unphilosopliical  in  the  extreme  to 
imagine  that  Christian  art  can  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  pure 
feeling  and  bad  drawing,  or  that  it  can  ignore  the  technical 
developments  of  Bafl'aelle  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  high  art  of 
our  days  ought  to  have  as  its  own  every  merit  of  the  naturalists, 
while  it  avoids  all  their  faults. 

The  famous  Cena  of  Leonardo  ought,  by  rights,  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  serious  difficulty  to  M.  Eio’s  narrow  theory  of  art.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  naturalistic  picture,  representing  an  actual  scene 
in  an  historical  manner,  and  entirely  disregarding  the  mystical  or 
esoteric  aspect  of  that  memorable  Last  Supper.  This,  too,  was 
obviously  the  right  treatment  for  the  particular  situation  in 
which  it  was  painted — the  refectory  of  Sta  Maria  delle  Grazic. 
Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  this  very  naturalistic  character 
which  has  made  this  great  picture  so  universal  a  favourite  among 
many  religionists  who  would  have  no  kind  of  sympathy  with 
that  mystical  treatment  of  the  same  event  with  which  Overbeck 
has  familiarized  us.  Did  we  not  know  to  what  lengths  men  are 
driven  in  support  of  a  theory,  we  should  have  thought  it  in¬ 
credible  that  any  one  would  have  claimed  for  this  picture  (as  M. 
Rio  does,  p.  114),  a  sort  of  prophetic  instinct  as  being  a  timely 
protest  against  low  views  of  the  sacrament.  Most  thoughtful 
men  will  arrive,  we  believe,  at  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  It 
was  the  thorough  naturalism  of  the  Cena  which  attracted  Goethe’s 
special  admiration  ;  and  the  arguments  which  M.  Rio  opposes  to 
the  dictum  of  that  high  authority  seem  to  us  unusually  feeble 
and  inconclusive.  Our  author’s  inconsistency  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  because  in  more  than  one  place  he  is  compelled  to  avow 
that  “  with  all  his  genius,  Leonardo  could  never  attain  to  the 
ascetic  ideal  realized  by  Christian  painting,”  (pp.  148,  163).  In 
M.  Rio’s  general  conclusion,  however,  we  can  heartily  agree. 
We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  recognising  the  high-toned 
purity  and  refinement  of  feeling  of  the  Milanese  artists,  and  in 
granting  that  the  followers  of  Leonardo  held  out  more  manfully 
than  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  school  against  the  debasements  of 
the  later  Renaissance. 

The  remarkable  musical  attainments  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
in  which  respect  he  may  be  compared  to  our  own  Gainsborough 
— are  duly  chronicled  by  his  new  biographer,  who  rather  fanci¬ 
fully  connects  with  them  the  marked  improvements  in  chiaro- 
oscuro,  “the  musical  element  of  painting,”  which  are  credited  to 
the  Milanese  master.  He  is  more  happy,  perhaps,  in  tracing  to 
Leonardo’s  original  devotion  to  sculpture,  as  the  pupil  of  Ver¬ 
rocchio,  the  “  statuesque”  character  of  his  orclonnance  and  method 
of  design  in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  with  which  his  name  is 
more  commonly  associated.  This  view,  though  nowhere  so 
carefully  worked  out  as  it  deserved  to  be,  is  alluded  to  in  several 
places  in  the  memoir. 

The  accredited  works  of  Da  Vinci  himself  are  not  very  common. 
The  picture  in  our  National  Gallery,  long  attributed  to  him,  is 
now  generally  ascribed  to  Luini,  his  pupil ;  and  the  famous 
“  St.  Anne,”  in  the  Louvre,  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Waagen  and 
others,  to  be  only  a  copy  of  an  original  at  Munich  by  another 
pupil,  Salaino.  There  are  some  fine  specimens,  however,  buried 
in  the  private  galleries  in  England,  with  which  we  hope  to  make 
acquaintance  in  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures. 
It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  many,  if  the  three  “  Holy  Families” 
by  Leonardo,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Northwick,  Mr.  Bromley 
of  Wootton,  and  Lord  Ashburton  respectively,  are  not  reunited 
at  Manchester  for  comparison  and  study.  As  to  the  rival  claims 
of  Lord  Suffolk’s  “  Vierge  aux  Rockers,”  and  that  in  the  Louvre, 
M.  Rio  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter.  But  this  verdict,  in  the 
absence  of  stronger  reasons  than  any  which  he  has  given,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  feelings  of  patriotism.  M.  Rio  has 
been  for  many  years,  we  believe,  a  resident  in  England  ;  but  his 
nationality  is  still  so  strong  that  in  one  place  (p.  131)  he  seems 
disposed  to  reckon  Van  Eyck  and  Memmling  as  compatriots,  by 
virtue  of  their  belonging  to  “  the  France  of  Charlemagne — that 
is  to  say,  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  three  seas.” 
And  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  extenuating  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  French  soldiery  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  no  language  is  strong  enough 
for  his  abhorrence  of  the  outrages  of  the  German  and  (as  he 
takes  care  to  add)  Lutheran  mercenaries  of  Charles  V.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  historical  evidence  of  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  most  cruel  of  all,  according  to  Sismondi,  were  the 
orthodox  Spaniards,  or  even  the  Italians  themselves,  when  they 
happened  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  school  of  Milan  after  Leonardo,  and  the  schools  of  Lodi, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  and  Ferrara,  form  the  subjects  of  the  re¬ 
maining  chapters  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  surely  too 
minute  a  classification  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  school  the 
studio  of  a  single  artist  and  his  pupils ;  and  M.  Rio  himself  feels 


the  necessity  of  making  some  apology  for  so  doing  in  the  case 
of  Bergamo.  For  our  own  part,  we  infinitely  prefer  a  series  of 
separate  biographies  to  the  modern  plan  of  grouping  all  artists 
into  schools,  as  though  they  could  be  scientifically  divided,  like 
a  kingdom  of  natural  history.  Such  classifications  are  useful 
enough  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolutely  trustworthy.  Doubtless,  every  ordinary  artist  de¬ 
rived  his  original  manner  from  his  immediate  master ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  assume  as  a  universal  rule  that  any  body  of  men,  and 
of  artists  especially,  will  uniformly  retain  the  impress  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  school  in  which  they  first  studied.  A  thousand  influences — 
social,  moral,  and  physical — act  upon  a  man’s  mind  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  final  result  must  frequently  contradict  all  expec¬ 
tation.  The  most  elaborate  classification  of  schools  and  artists 
of  this  sort  which  we  have  ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Art  of  a  very  accomplished  English  author,  the  present 
Lord  Lindsay.  But  the  compilation  is  far  more  ingenious  than 
convincing.  It  is  not  possible  to  map  out  the  historical  succes¬ 
sions  and  logical  relations  of  all  known  schools  of  painting,  in 
the  same  perspicuous  way  as  the  schoolboy  depicts  the  rami¬ 
fication  of  every  tense  of  the  verb  from  its  root,  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  exercise  familiarly  called  a  “  Greek  Tree.” 

Accepting,  however,  under  protest,  M.  Rio’s  division  by 
schools,  we  may  mention  that  he  especially  commends  Bor- 
gognone,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia, 
as  the  most  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  best  traditions  of  Leonardo. 
He  gives  sketches  also  of  Melzi,  Salaino,  Oggione,  Luini,  and 
Beltraffio ;  to  the  last  of  whom  we  doubt,  when  we  remember 
his  fine  picture  in  the  Louvre,  whether  sufficient  praise  has  been 
given.  In  the  history  of  Cesare  da  Sesto,  we  have  the  rare 
instance  of  an  artist  returning,  after  once  leaving  them,  to  the 
more  pure  and  severe  traditions  of  his  first  manner.  In  the 
chapter  about  Bergamo,  our  interest  wholly  leaves  the  painter, 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  and  attaches  itself  to  his  patron— the  chivalrous 
Bartolomeo  Coleone,  that  best  and  greatest  of  condottieri, 
whose  equestrian  statue  by  Verrocchio,  in  the  piazza  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  is  so  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  V enice.  This 
hero  affords  to  M.  Rio  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  rises 
above  the  general  level  of  his  style.  There  is  some  eloquence  also 
in  his  account  of  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  lives  of  the 
Pallavicini,  and  again  in  his  denunciation  of  the  infamous  Este 
family  of  Fei-rara.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  subjects  so  fascinating  in  their  interest  as  the  lives 
of  painters  in  those  stirring  times,  can  have  been  treated  in  so 
unimpassioned  a  manner. 

Moretto,  of  Brescia,  and  Martino  Piazza,  of  Lodi,  are  admitted 
by  M.  Rio  into  the  highest  rank  of  Christian  painters,  though 
their  names  are  not  widely  known.  He  does  not  succeed  in  invest¬ 
ing  the  school  of  Cremona  with  any  special  interest ;  and  we  are 
somewhat  disappointed  with  his  account  of  that  of  Ferrara.  The 
brothers  Cotignola,  who  were  pupils  of  Francia,  and  whom 
Lanzi  accordingly  numbers  among  the  Bolognese  school,  are 
reckoned  by  M.  Rio  among  the  Ferrarese  followers  of  Lorenzo 
Costa.  We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  from  his  pages,  that  Mr. 
Bromley’s  curious  collection  in  Staffordshire  possesses  a  speci¬ 
men  of  one  of  these  rare  artists.  With  the  life  of  Garofalo — a 
very  touching  one,  and  very  feelingly  told — M.  Rio’s  eighteenth 
chapter  and  second  volume  somewhat  abruptly  conclude.  We 
may  express  a  hope  that  before  long  we  may  meet  him  in  a  further 
continuation  of  his  work ;  for,  at  his  present  rate  of  progress, 
we  have  still  less  hope  of  seeing  the  completion  of  this  treatise 
than  we  have  of  arriving  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History. 


AN  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST’S  SPORTING  TOUR* 

UR  cousins  beyond  the  western  ocean  have  doubtless  in¬ 
herited,  among  the  home-stock  of  Anglo-Saxon  proverbs,  the 
saying  that  “  good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  It  is  one  of  which  we 
are  reminded  by  the  preface  to  the  volumes  now  before  us,  in 
which  the  writer  hawks,  with  somewhat  offensive  prominency, 
two  letters  complimentary  to  his  work — one  signed  “  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,”  and  another  bearing  the  name  of  “  Edward  Everett,” 
whose  words  are  fewer,  and  whose  praise  is  more  faint.  We 
do  not  dispute  the  genuineness  of  these  documents — we  only 
object,  on  a  literary  principle,  to  this  form  of  the  puff  introductory. 
If  a  book  is  worthy  of  such  commendation,  then  such  commenda¬ 
tion  is  unworthy  of  it.  There  is,  to  the  vast  audience-chamber 
of  the  public  mind,  no  ante-room  in  which  these  ambassadors  of 
American  literature  need  receive  and  vise  an  author’s  sheets  with 
their  imprimatur.  Let  him  come  in  shooting-jacket  and  jack- 
boots,  as  he  appears  in  his  own  frontispiece,  “  trying  his  luck,” 
and  we  will  test  him  on  his  own  merits. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  rambling  fishing  tour  of  a  man 
from  the  Northern  States,  who  sets  off  to  prowl  in  quest  of 
salmon  and  scenery  throughout  the  Union,  and  some  parts  of 
Canada,  making  notes  as  he  goes,  from  which  he  works  up 
at  his  leisure  articles  for  home  consumption  in  the  columns 
of  the  various  journals  which  feed  the  public  mind  in  New 
England.  The  quality  of  the  book  would  lead  one  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  its  origin  was  ephemeral,  though,  from  its  republica¬ 
tion  in  a  completed  form,  the  author  seems  to  aspire  after  a 
further  stage  of  literary  existence.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
unworthy  of  this  after-life  in  boards,  though  the  largely 

*  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  United  Slates  and  British  American 
Provinces.  By  Charles  Samnan.  Philadelphia. 
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diluted  style  of  “  Our  own  Correspondent”  would  certainly 
bear  condensation.  It  appears  to  have  been,  as  the  author 
states  in  the  preface  with  which  we  have  just  been  quarrel¬ 
ling,  written  “  from  impulse but  it  is  now  summed  up  and 
sent  out  in  as  cold  blood  as  ever  ran  in  a  critic  s  veins.  It 
is  not  manly,”  he  further  pleads,  “  always  to  condemn  the  follies 
of  youth.”  This,  of  course,  is  true  where  the  follies  are  another  s  ; 
but,  as  there  are  some  in  this  world  who  endure  with  great  equa¬ 
nimity  their  neighbour’s  misfortunes,  so  there  are  those  who  are 
tenderly  merciful  towards  their  own  peccadilloes.  Our  author  is 
one  of  these.  He  first  sows  his  wild  oats,  then  reaps  them, 
and  hands  about  the  sample  with  friendly  freedom,  “in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  approbation  of  those  only  whose  hearts  heat  in 
sympathy  with  his  own.”  We  give  a  single  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  cheap  decoration  which  maturer  reflection 
ought  to  have  led  him  to  retrench.  He  is  in  the  interior  of  a 
Homan  Catholic  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis— merely,  however, 
as  a  spectator.  “In  the  centre  of  the  mystic  throne  hangs 
the  lonely  lamp,  which  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  think - 
in°-  principle.”  How  clear  is  the  suggestion  of  the  wondrous 
luminary  o  f  LI  addin !  He  knows  the  organ  is  there,  because 
the  light  glimmers  on  its  pipes.  He  heaves  a  sigh  and  hears  its 
echo, 'and  “  the  distant  hum  of  life  alone  convinces  him  that  he 
is  in  a  world  of  trouble  and  strife : 


But  softly!  A  footstep  now  breaks  the  silence.  A  priest,  in  a  ghostlike  robe, 
is  passing  from  one  chancel  door  to  another.  Another  footstep !  And  lo !  a  woman, 
clothed  m  black,  with  her  face  completely  hidden  in  a  veil,  passes  up  an  aisle, 
and  falls  upon  her  knees  in  prayer.  She  has  come  here  to  find  consolation  in 
her  widowhood.  And  now,  slowly  tottering  along,  comes  a  white-haired  man, 
and  he,  too,  falls  into  the  attitude  of  prayer.  With  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  he  is  fully  satisfied;  and  his  thoughts  are  now  taken  up  with  that 
strange  pilgrimage  whence  travellers  never  return,  and  upon  which  he  feels 
he  soon  must  enter. 

Other  life-sick  mortals  have  also  entered  the  sanctuary,  See. 

But  here  we  pause,  merely  asking,  why  must  a  man  be  “life- 
sick,”  in  order  to  go  to  church  and  pray  P  Is  it  not  enough  that 
he  is  “  mortal?”  Of  course  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  who 
will  say  “  How  pretty  !”  and  who  probably  have  said  it,  as  they 
turned  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  author 
has  gratified  them,  and  may  rest  content.  Even  then,  the 
thing  was  merely  the  string  of  farthing  candles  which  illumi¬ 
nates  a  raree-show.  Now  it  is  more  like  the  odour  of  the 
reeking  wicks  when  the  light  has  been  blown  out.  The  descrip¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  work  labour  somewhat  with  this  redundancy 
of  reflective  sentiment,  though  it  is  but  just  to  own  that  such 
passages  become  rarer  as  the  author  goes  on ;  and  as  the 
matter  of  the  book  appeared  piecemeal  in  the  journals  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  he  had  no  doubt  time  to  prune  down  his 
early  luxuriance.  On  the  whole,  the  work,  with  this  exception, 
runs  at  an  average  level  throughout.  V  hat  might  have  been 
bold  writing,  animated  and  picturesque,  tones  down  to  a  sort  of 
lively,  babbling  mediocrity  ;  and  what  might  have  been  dull  and 
tedious  is  worked  up,  as  Correspondents  know  how,  towards 
something  like  the  same  level.  The  drift  work  of  the  writer  s 
mind  pours  down  upon  us  now  and  then  a  striking  fact  or  vigo¬ 
rous  thought — then  succeed  purple  patches  of  epithet,  cumbrous 
imagery,  muddy  sentences,  carrying  here  a  flower,  and  there  a 
weed.  Yet  he  can  admire  from  his  heart;  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  source  of  descriptive  power,  though,  in  his  striving  after 
effect,  he  occasionally  exhibits  the  strangest  contortions.  Here 
is  a  specimen,  taken  quite  at  hap-hazard,  as  we  turn  the  pages 
of  volume  i.  He  is  describing  his  “  recollections  of  Michigan:  — 

Foremost  is  the  tall  and  sinewy  person  of  Bannac.  [And  here  “Bannac” 
is  described  by  the  catalogue  of  his  accoutrements.]  Next  to  him  trotteth 
the  deponent,  who  might  he  looked  upon  ns  a  miniature  Bannac  with 
variations . All  around  us  is  a  multitudinous  army  of  forest  sol¬ 

diers,  from  the  youthful  maple  or  ash,  to  the  rugged  and  storm-scathed 
oak  or  bass-wood;  and  marvellously  beautiful  to  my  mind  is  the  tra- 
eery  of  their  numberless  branches  against  the  blue  sky,  though  my  friend 
would  probably  liken  those  very  tree  tops  to  the  head  of  some  loafer  that  had 

never  made  use  of  a  comb . Now  we  perceive  a  beautiful  elm  lodged  in 

the  giant  branches  of  an  old  walnut,  like  a  child  seeking  consolation  m  the 
arms  of  its  father ;  and  now  we  come  to  a  deformed  beech- tree  prostrate  upon 
the  earth,  with  its  uncouth  roots  wasting  to  decay,  and  the  idea  enters  my 
mind  that  such  will  eventually  he  the  destiny  of  all  falsehood. 

Verily,  here  we  have  Jacques  in  his  “most  meditative 
humour  at  a  penny  a  line. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  giving  some 
better  specimens,  and  pointing  out  others  which  are  too  long 
to  quote.  The  persons  in  the  following  little  scene  of  humour 
are  a  ferryman  and  a  gallant  major,  who,  from  his  powerful 
build  and  adventurous  life,  “perfectly  understands  the  art  of 
fio-htmir,  though  he  is  so  much  of  a  gentleman  that  he  could 
not  he  a  bully.”  The  former  begins,  looking  inquiringly  into  the 
major’s  face : — 

“Stranger,  isn’t  your  name  Major  Campton?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  What  business  have  you  to  transact  with  me?” 

“  You  are  the  very  man  I  have  long  been  wanting  to  see,  for  you  must 
know  that  I  am  the  bully  of  the  North.” 

“Indeed!  What  do  I  care  for  that?” 

“  I’ve  beam  tell  that  you  are  a  famous  fighter,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
you  give  me  a  thrashing,  if  you  can.” 

“  Why,  man,  I  have  nothing  against  you,  and  do  not  want  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself.” 

“But  you  shall,  though,  my  honey;  and  you  don’t  cross  this  ferry  until  it 
is  decided  who  is  cock  of  the  walk.” 

Remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  major  was  all  in  vain;  the  ferryman  was 
determined  to  fight.  The  major  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  wife,  who 
was,  of  course,  in  great  trouble;  hut  taking  off  his  coat,  and  unbuttoning  his 
straps,  he  stept  out  upon  a  grassy  spot,  and  waited  for  the  ferryman’s  attack. 
To  shorten  a  long  story,  the  fight  was  a  tedious  one,  and  ended  in  the  total 


defeat  of  the  challenger,  who  presented  in  himself,  after  the 
admirable  picture  of  border  heroism.  He  had  strength  enough  left,  hov  ever 
to  ferry  the  champion  over  the  river;  and  when  the  major  offered  to  pay  tne 
accustomed  fare,  the  latter  held  out  his  hand,  but  making  a  rude  bow,  ne 
oxclaimed,  “Not  a  dime,  Sir;  good  afternoon.” 

Many  good  sketches  of  character  are  thus  made  to  enliven 
the  author’s  descriptions  of  scenery.  The  offer  of  a  cigar,  or  a 
request  for  a  night’s  lodging,  is  often  sufficient  basis  for  intimacy 
in  the  Far  West — so  sparsely  scattered  with  inhabitants  is  the  wide 
margin  which,  at  a  few  days’  journey  from  the  densest  hives  of 
commerce,  spreads  between  retiring  savage  and  advancing  civi¬ 
lized  life.  But  here  again,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  our  author  cannot 
do  without  “diadems  of  clouds”  for  his  mountains,  and  he  must 
needs  hail  a  big  eagle  sailing  away  among  them  as  the  “  glorious 
symbol  of  his  country’s  freedom.”  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  “  glorious  symbol”  that  he  was  not  within  shot  ot  the 
ardent  patriot  below. 

Among  the  many  points  of  interest  to  which  we  are  cursorily 
drawn,  is  the  now  desolate  city  of  Nauvoo,  standing  in  a  bound¬ 
less  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Capable  ot  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  thousand  soul9,  and  haying  lately  held  nve- 
and-twenty  thousand,  it  now  has  a  population  of  not  above  nve 
hundred.  An  old  disciple  of  the  Mormon  persuasion  was  the 
cicerone  to  our  author  as  he  viewed  the  scene,  and  his  plaintive 
tale  has  been  let  alone  in  its  native  pathos,  without  any  tinsel 
reflections.  We  look  at  random  for  specimen  passages,  and  Iresh 
bits  of  nature,  both  in  scenery  and  men,  and  seldom  come  away 
disappointed.  Here  is  a  beautiful  character  portrayed  m  the  pleas¬ 
ing  simplicity  of  its  own  good  actions  : — 

Amonc  the  pleasant  objects  which  attracted  my  attention  while  descending 
the  Miramichi,  were  the  pretty  churches,  which  occasionally  loomed  abeve 
the  trees.  Of  these,  five  attracted  my  particular  attention  by  their  tasteful 
gothic  beauty  ;  and  on  making  inquiries  about  them,  I  learned  the  followin 
facts.  They  are  scattered  over  a  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  were  built 
by  one  person,  who,  besides  having  accomplished  this  truly  remarkable  under¬ 
taking  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying  all  his  pulpits  m  person.  IS  ot  only  dn  i 
raise  and  expend  the  money  for  his  churches,  hut  they  were  built  after  his 
own  designs,  whereby  he  has  proven  hmiself  quite  an  accomplished  architect. 
He  is  an  Episcopalian  of  the  higher  order,  a  native  of  Dublin,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor.  While  superintending  the  erection  of  his 
churches,  he  usually  occupied  a  room  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  each, 
where  he  slept  between  his  own  sheets  and  on  his  own  iron  bedstead,  to  avoid 
the  insect  assassins  of  the  country,  and  cooked  his  own  victuals.  Alt  his 
thoughts  have  been,  and  still  are,  directed  to  the  interests  of  mother  Church, 
and  the  only  money  he  has  recently  expended  for  an  entirely  selhsh  purpose 
was  invested  in  five  iron  bedsteads,  which  are  the  sleeping  attachments  of  his 
several  churches 


We  open  elsewhere  on  a  chapter  headed  “  A  Virginia 
Barbecue.”  This  last  word  “  is  said  to  he  derived  from  a 
combination  of  French  words  signifying  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  or  rather,  according  to  the  modern,  the  whole  figure,  or 
the  whole  hog.”  The  epicure  in  Pope’s  satire  wishes  for  a 
whole  hog  barbecued,”  and  we  suppose  that  a  porker  dressed 
and  dished  whole  was  in  that  day  the  last  fashionable  extra¬ 
vagance.  It  is  singular  to  light  on  a  phrase  which  illustrates 
the  most  correct  of  English  poets  by  a  bit  of  modern  slang  ;  and 
the  coincidence  is  the  more  exact  as  “  the  entertainment  is 
thought,”  as  our  author  states,  “  to  have  originated  in  the  West 
India  islands,”  and  to  he  “a  pleasant  invention  of  the  Old 
Dominion,”  i.e. — the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  barbe¬ 
cue  is  a  rural  festival,  where  master  and  slave  still  revel  under 
open  air  on  the  “entire  animal,”  and  it  is  pleasingly  sketched 
in  the  chapter  referred  to.  . 

We  are  happy,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  far  less  qualified  appio- 
bation  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  work.  This  consists  of  fish- 
ing  anecdotes  of  every  kind,  full  apparently  ol  practical  hints 
derived  from  real  encounters  with  divers  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  proportionably  free  from  the  scum  of  sentiment  which  our 
author’s  style,  as  we  have  seen,  is  apt  to  throw  up.  It  is  agreeably 
interspersed  with  legends  of  manv  Indian  tribes,  though  these 
are  so  sauced  with  civilized  reflections  that  their  wild-game 
flavour  is  lost,  and  their  genuineness  impaired.  It  is  a  pity  lie  can¬ 
not  leave  a  good  tale  in  its  savage  simplicity,  without  exalting 
it  to  the  melodramatic  condition  fit  tor  a  minor  theatre.  We  wi®h > 
however,  to  call  attention  to  one  of  these  legends,  called  “  I  he 
Overflowing  Waters,”  which  is  the  Choctaw  tradition  ol  the 
Deluge.  If  it  be  genuine,  and  will  bear  investigation,  it  should 
be  added  to  the  traces  which  that  universal  catastrophe  appears 
to  have  left  among  all  races  of  men,  from  the  Pelasgian  ot  the 
Old  World  to  the  red  man  of  the  N ew.  The  version  now  before 
us  is  striking,  as  coming  nearer  in  its  features  to  those  of  the 
scriptural  record  than  any  other,  though  not  so  closely  resem¬ 
bling  them  as  to  excite  suspicion  of  its  trustworthiness.  We 
commend  the  point  to  our  biblical  antiquaries  Let  us  say  a  word, 
in  parting,  on  the  illustrations  added  to  this  work.  I  hough 
varying  in  merit,  they  are  poor  specimens  of  wood  engraving, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  fairly  represent  that 
popular  branch  of  art  in  the  western  World. 


EDITH  FRANKHEART* 

THE  author  of  Edith  Frankheart  may  he  regarded  as  a  type 
of  a  large  class  of  writers,  who  are  peculiarly  deserving  ot 
being  dealt  wjth  by  the  critical  tribunals  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law.  Whenever  we  have  to  undergo  the  infliction  of  read- 
ing  such  a  novel  as  the  one  before  us,  we  are  struck  with  wonder 

*  Edith  Frankheart ;  or,  the  Baronet’s  Daughter.  By  Oaptam  Curling, 
author  of  “  Nonpareil  House,”  &o.,  &c.  London :  Saunders  and  Ottley,  i *57- 
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as  to  where  the  writers  can  have  been  —  to  use  Topsy’s 
expressive  phrase — “  growed.”  Where  is  the  source,  we  ask 
ourselves,  whence  they  derive  their  ideas?  How  have  they 
managed,  out  of  the  materials  which  lie  around  them,  to 
construct  a  world  so  totally  different  from  that  in  which 
we  live,  and  from  any  we  have  ever  heard  of?  With  what 
special  revelation  have  they  been  favoured  ?  How  have 
they  contrived  to  create  a  set  of  characters  which,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  bear  no  likeness  to  anything  on  the  earth, 
and  yet  which  seem  to  have  no  affinity  to  any  other  state  of 
existence  ? 

But  we  will  let  Captain  Curling  speak  for  himself.  We  will 
place  his  case  before  our  readers,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  his  own 
words.  From  the  many  scenes  which  he  has  drawn  of  high  life, 
we  may  first  mention  his  allusion  to  the  customs  which  prevail 
in  a  ducal  mansion  when  either  His  Grace  or  Her  Magnificence 
falls  a  prey  to  some  of  the  various  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  On 
such  occasions,  it  is  not  enough,  it  seems,  that  straw  half  fills 
one  side  of  the  square,  or  that  the  knocker  is  tied  up.  Even 
“  the  huge  porter  gives  his  answer  with  bated  breath— tall  foot¬ 
men  stand  enranked  in  the  hall,  to  attend  to  constant  inquiries 
and  visitors  calling” — and  a  “great  medicine,”  instead  of  a 
physician,  is  called  in  to  attend  Her  Grace.  In  connexion  with 
the  Duchess  s  illness,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  answer 
made  by ^the  Duke  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  “great 
medicine,”  which  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  ducal  ideas 
respecting  Providence.  The  heir  of  the  house,  the  young  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Colchester,  has  been  stolen  from  his  parents  in  his  earliest 
childhood  ;  and,  talking  of  the  chances  of  recovering  him,  the 
“  great  medicine”  says — 

.  ^ou  mentioned  to  me  a  personal  mark,  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  and 
which  the  Duchess  would  know  in  a  moment.” 

I  did,  the  Duke  replies.  “  A  remarkable — I  may  say,  in  this  case,  a  most 
remarkable  occurrence.  The  boy  was  born  with  a  large  mole  upon  the  right 
shoulder,— I  may  say  indeed— quite  a  distinctive  mark— as  if  placed  thereby 
Providence,  in  case  he  should  be  stolen.” 

Our  readers  will  note  that  the  elegance  of  the  Duke’s  language 
keeps  pace  with  the  justice  and  clearness  of  his  ideas,  and  that 
both  are  unique. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  in  Captain  Curling’s 
words,  “the  pleasure  of  intimacy  with  those  who  belong  to  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  haut  ton,"  the  author  states  that  when 
dukes  and  duchesses  dine  enfamille,  “the  dinner  is  like  all  quiet 
dinners  in  a  great  mansion  ;  his  Grace  chats  in  an  easy,  good- 
tempered  manner,  and  the  young  ladies  are  kept  in  constant 
employment,  merely  bowing  negatives  to  the  dishes  handed 
round.”  We  trust  our  readers  will  pause  over  this  last  clause  of 
the  sentence,  that  they  may  fully  take  in  all  that  it  suggests. 
“  The  very  privacy”  of  such  meals  is,  however,  it  appears,  “  only 
a  state  privacy,  for  liveried  attendance  is  numerous,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  odours  of  pines  and  melons,  and 
hot-house  plants.”  But  after  having  thus,  by  Captaiu  Curling’s 
aid,  pictured  to  ourselves  the  ducal  party,  we  must  own  that  it 
rather  jars  upon  our  feelings  to  be  told  in  the  next  sentence, 
that  “  during  dinner  the  gardener’s  barrow  passed  before  the 
window.”  Surely  Captain  Curling  was  mistaken  here;  or  at 
any  rate,  if  such  an  ignoble  machine  did  approach  so  near  the 
sacred  precincts,  the  author  ought  to  have  spoken  of  “  a  barrow 
guided  by  one  of  the  Duke’s  numerous  gardeners."  We  have 
now  seen  a  duke  at  dinner — Captain  Curling  is  further  so 
obliging  as  to  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  him  and  his  duchess 
at  breakfast.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  detail  the  scene, 
since  it  seems  that  every  one  who  has  beheld  that  “won¬ 
derful  representation  of  a  lordly  interior  in  Hogarth’s  ‘  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,’”  may  at  once  imagine  it.  The  author,  however, 
omits  to  inform  us  whether  we  are  to  bring  to  our  remem¬ 
brance  all  that  Hogarth  drew  —  the  tray  of  chocolate  and 
its  contents  sent  flying  on  the  ground,  Ac.,  and  all  the  other 
accessories  of  the  picture.  The  mention  of  accessories  reminds 
us,  however,  that  we  omitted  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
description  of  the  ducal  dinner — namely,  that  the  Duke  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  private  band  at  his  country  seat, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  seems  to  have  been  always  play¬ 
ing,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Even  still  less  remarkable  de¬ 
tails  of  “high  life”  are  conscientiously  noted  by  our  author.  Thus, 
one  evening,  when  the  Duchess,  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety,  is 
waiting  an  expected  arrival,  and  her  eyes  every  moment  turn  to  the 
time-piece,  Captain  Curling  is  careful  to  make  us  observe  that 
the  French  clock  on  which  she  fixed  her  gaze  was  a  “  costly  one.” 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  Duke  was  watching  with  anxiety 
the  return  of  the  physician  from  her  Grace’s  sick-room,  the 
Captain  informs  us  that  “  he  bore  the  suspense  with  the  most 
exemplary  fortitude,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  exquisitely- 
made  cup  of  coffee." 

We  were  not  aware,  until  we  learned  the  fact  from  Captain 
Curling,  that  the  daughters  of  duchesses  are  always  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  their  mothers  by  the  title  of  “Madam;” 
and  he  has  quite  overthrown  all  our  notions  of  the  strictness  with 
which  we  had  imagined  they  were  watched  and  warded  before 
marriage,  by  letting  us  into  many  little  matters  connected  with 
Lady  Bosa  Mowbray’s  conduct  which  certainly  do  not  harmo¬ 
nize  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  propriety.  We  have  often 
felt  curious — most  men,  we  suspect,  are — to  knovf  how  youug 
ladies  write  to  each  other ;  but  after  having  read  Lady  Bosa’s 
epistle  to  her  friend  Sophia  Dashwood,  we  confess  that  we  have 
lost  all  desire  to  become  further  acquainted  with  female  corre¬ 


spondence.  However,  it  may  be  that  Captain  Curling  has  given 
us  an  unfortunate  example ;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to 
think  so,  from  the  following  specimen  of  a  love-letter  written  by 
the  hero  of  the  story  : — 

Will  the  gentlest  and  most  exquisite  of  her  sex  pardon  me  for  disobeying 
her  injunctions,  and  thus  writing  ?  The  import  of  my  communication  must 
be  its  excuse.  My  regiment  is  under  immediate  orders  for  India:  I  have 
consequently  but  one  day  to  stay  in  London.  Will  the  Lady  Rosa  Mowbray 
be  on  horseback  in  Hyde  Park  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  If  so,  I  may  find  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to  her  whose  image  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  heart  of  Ferdinand  Frankheart. 

Me  fancy  we  have  seen  letters  of  this  description  quoted  in 
cases  of  breaches  of  promise,  but  certainly  we  never  thought 
that  people  of  sense,  such  as  Ferdinand  Frankheart’s  is  supposed 
to  be,  could  write  in  such  a  style. 

Whether  the  specimens  we  have  selected  from  Captain  Cur¬ 
ling’s  novel  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  haut  ton  be 
at  all  in  consonance  with  the  reality,  we  will  now  leave  to  our 
readers  to  decide.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  author 
has  no  idea  whatever  of  what  goes  on  within  the  circles  where  he 
professes  to  be  so  perfectly  at  home,  we  turn  to  his  descriptions  of 
other  grades  of  society,  of  which  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  he 
has  a  more  familiar  knowledge.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  is  here 
equally  at  fault.  It  is  evidently  as  impossible  for  him  to  conceive 
the  character  of  a  vulgar  parvenu  as  that  of  a  person  of  “  rank 
and  fashion.  Indeed,  throughout  his  novel  there  is  not  one  of 
his  personages,  various  as  are  the  positions  he  assigns  to  them, 
that  bears  the  slightest  trace  of  having  been  drawn  from  the  life. 
As  to  the  plot  of  the  story,  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  by 
giving  them  a  sketch  of  it — suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
incidents  as  improbable  and  impossible  as  are  the  actors  he  has 
invented  to  take  part  in  them. 

We  often  wonder  where  the  writers  of  such  books  as  Edith 
Franlchecirt  find  their  readers.  Even  the  very  milliners’  appren¬ 
tices,  and  footmen,  for  whom  they  seem  more  especially  adapted, 
must,  we  imagine,  turn  from  them  with  a  smile  of  supercilious 
disdain ;  and  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we  were  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  circulating  libraries  to-morrow,  we  should  find 
that  persons  apparently  belonging  to  classes  far  above  those  we- 
have  mentioned  have  ordered  this  tale  to  be  sent  home  for  their 
perusal.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case — as  long  as  people  can  be 
found  senseless  and  tasteless  enough  to  spend  their  timein  devour¬ 
ing  such  trash— the  market  will,  of  ourse.be  abundantly  stocked. 
The  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands— let  them  see 
to  it.  Let  us  add  that,  in  speaking  of  this  trashy  production,  we 
have  only  dealt  with  faults  which  are  patent  to  all,  and  which  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  book.  The  graver  errors  of  tone, 
sentiment,  and  thought,  we  have  no  inclination  to  touch  upon ; 
but  the  falsity,  and  consequent  immorality,  of  the  work  may  be 
easily  inferred  even  from  the  very  few  quotations  which  we  have 
made  when  commenting  upon  the  author’s  style. 


HERE  AND  THERE  IN  PORTUGAL* 

WE  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  discovered  that 
this  volume — the  result  of  personal  observations  made 
during  a  short  visit  to  Portugal — is  much  better  than  it  seems  ; 
for  Mr.  Owen  has  apparently  been  at  great  pains  to  conceal  any 
merits  which  it  may  possess.  Although  he  has  offered  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  English  traveller’s  library,  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  disguise  the  utility  of  his  book  by  elaborate 
ornamentation  and  fine  writing.  Ho  doubt  he  is  not  the  only 
author  who  has  a  weakness  for  rhetorical  flourish  ;  but  when  the 
substance  of  a  work  is  good,  it  is  provoking  to  see  it  overlaid 
with  bombast.  Mr.  Owen  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  pen 
is  an  “  unpractised  one  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  amount  of 
practice  would  improve  it.  Had  his  authorship  been  other  than 
accidental  —  had  he  travelled  in  order  to  write,  instead  of 
writing  because  he  had  travelled — he  would  have  produced 
something  simply  intolerable.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  readers,  he  is  not  a  professed  traveller.  He  went  to 
Portugal  because  he  was  ill,  and  he  writes  a  book  on  the  country 
because  he  has  something  worth  saying.  We  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  add  that  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  about  his  affecta¬ 
tion,  which  is,  indeed,  harmless  enough.  His  grandiloquence  is 
the  result  of  simplicity  rather  than  of  ostentation,  and  there  is  an 
amusing  artlessness  about  his  loftiest  flights  and  his  most  swelling 
periods.  He  has  no  desire  of  showing  off— he  merely  wishes  to  put 
liis  facts  and  information  into  a  book ;  aud  if  he  soars  too  often 
into  the  sublime,  and  indulges  in  mild  jokes  the  apropos  of 
which  is  not  always  apparent,  and  italicises  superfluously,  and 
enlivens  his  descriptions  of  Portuguese  life  by  eternally  telling 
us  what  the  Irishman  said,  it  is  because  he  thinks  it  is  the  right 
sort  of  thing. 

It  was  on  recovery  from  a  severe  illness  that  Mr.  Owen  was 
advised  by  his  physicians  to  visit  Portugal ;  and  his  “  heart 
throbbed  at  the  prospect  of  realizing  the  yearnings  of  forty 
years.”  Of  course  he  does  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  depict¬ 
ing,  in  glowing  colours,  life  in  a  sick-room,  the  sufferings  of  the 
fwxpatient  patient  (the  pun  is  the  author’s),  and  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  convalescence.  As  a  specimen  of  his  exuberant  style, 
we  may  transcribe  the  passage  in  which  he  tells  us  how  he  was 
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taken  ill  in  autumn — how  he  got  worse  at  the  beginning  of 
•winter — and  how  he  recovered  towards  spring  : — “  The  earth 
was  gay  with  autumn  flowers  when  the  first  chilling  influence  of 
indisposition  fell  upon  me  like  a  mist — the  heavy  hand  of 
winter,  though  lifted  with  stern  menace,  was  still  sparing  their 
beauty,  when  the  change  of  season  became  indifferent  to  me — and 
spring  had  half  unfolded  her  green  banner,  ere,  awaking,  as  it 
were,  from  a  long  and  dreamy  sleep,  I  was  again  permitted  to 
see  the  face  of  nature.”  We  need  scarcely  add  that  this  allusion 
to  spring  irresistibly  suggests  to  Mr.  Owen  certain  moral  reflec¬ 
tions,  the  soundness  of  which  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  already  received  the  sanction  of  some  hundreds  of 
poets,  preachers,  and  essayists. 

Although  Mr.  Owen’s  visit  to  the  Peninsula  seems  to  have 
been  attended  by  the  desired  result,  he  does  not  by  any  means 
give  us  so  favourable  a  report  of  the  Portuguese  climate  as  his 
own  experience  would  appear  to  warrant.  The  following  remarks 
on  this  subject  may  be  useful  to  intending  visitors  : — 

In  choosing  a  place  of  residence,  some  care  must  be  observed,  as  a  house 
having  the  principal  rooms  with  a  north  aspect  is  perfect  misery;  for,  although 
during  the  winter  months  the  sun  shines  more  brightly,  and  is  quite  as  warm 
as  June  in  England,  it  is  only  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  direct  influence 
who  feel  its  effects ;  in  the  shade  the  air  is  intensely  cold.  This  sudden 
transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  exceedingly  perilous  to  strangers,  who,  not  un¬ 
derstanding  the  reason  why  the  Portuguese,  during  weather  apparently  bright 
to  a  stranger,  wear  such  heavy  clothing,  take  no  similar  precautions,  and 
suffer  severely.  It  was  my  own  case  on  my  arrival  in  the  country,  and  I 
witnessed  several  instances  of  persons  who  were  similarly  punished  by  severe 
colds.  The  difference  in  temperature  between  sun  and  shade  is  even  more 
severe  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  than  during  the  winter;  and  at  that 
period  of  the  year  it  requires  a  grcat-coat  or  a  cotton  jacket,  according  to  the 
side  of  the  street  you  choose — the  sunny  or  the  shaded.  The  spring  costume 
of  young  gentlemen  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  being  rather  fast,  was, 
when  I  was  in  the  country,  a  great-coat,  with  a  handkerchief  over  the  mouth, 
heavy  enough  for  a  Russian  winter.  It  is  really  necessary,  on  leaving  home 
during  this  season,  to  consider  if  your  return  will  be  before  sunset,  particu¬ 
larly  if  your  excursion  is  by  water,  as  the  air  becomes  dangerously  cold  so 
soon  as  the  sun’s  influence  is  withdrawn.  It  is  not  a  country  for  invalids. 

It  is  the  lazy  practice  of  too  many  literary  tourists  to  fling 
their  diary,  or  their  correspondence,  en  masse  before  the  public, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  make  any  other  than  a  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  their  experiences — thus  leaving  the  un¬ 
happy  reader  to  wade  through  a  heap  of  details  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  journals  of  all  travellers,  and  which  have  no  interest 
except  to  the  author  himself,  or  to  some  anxious  and  attached 
female  relative.  Mr.  Owen  deserves  some  credit,  therefore,  for 
having  taken  the  pains  to  condense  and  classify  his  remarks  on 
each  subject  under  a  separate  heading,  instead  of  merely  string¬ 
ing  them  together  in  the  order  of  time.  He  does  not  even  indi¬ 
cate  his  line  of  route  ;  and  though  this  omission  leaves  a  sort  of 
haze  in  the  mind,  the  plan  he  has  adopted  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  agreeable  for  the  reader,  as  it  effaces  in  a  great  measure 
the  personality  of  the  author,  which,  in  the  diary  form,  is  some¬ 
times  painfully  obtrusive.  It  is  unquestionably  the  safest  for  j 
the  writer,  as,  in  chronological  narrative,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  facts,  and  to  avoid  giving  a  false 
perspective  to  details.  We  are  the  better  enabled  to  ap¬ 
preciate  Mr.  Owen’s  forbearance  in  this  matter,  as,  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters,  he  has  actually  given  us  a  specimen  of  his 
journal,  from  which  we  can  judge  what  we  have  escaped.  He 
conscientiously  reproduces  all  the  minutiae  of  a  sea-voyage — he 
gravely  tells  his  readers  how  he  was  afraid  of  catching  cold  as 
he  was  waiting  on  the  shore  at  Southampton — how  he  suspected 
a  boatman  of  overcharging  him,  but  was  at  last  satisfied  it 
was  all  right — how  a  squalling  child  was  carried  on  board  the 
steamer  by  a  “rough-looking  sailor” — and  how  his  “  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers  were  sufficiently  contrasted  to  interest  a  cosmopolite.” 
When,  however,  we  blame  Mr.  Owen  for  affectation  and  prosy 
prolixity,  it  is  perhaps  only  due  to  him  to  observe  that,  though 
he  has  prefixed  a  motto  to  each  chapter,  he  is,  for  a  traveller  in 
the  Peninsula,  wonderfully  sparing  of  quotations  from  the  First 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  not  displayed 
equal  discretion  in  abstaining  from  overloading  his  little  volume 
with  “  laughable  incidents”  and  “  adventures  of  long  ago.”  A 
chapter  on  the  botany  of  Portugal  is  enlivened  by  an  anecdote 
of  a  roguish  gardener  at  Brompton ;  and  when  the  author,  on 
his  departure  from  the  Peninsula,  is  standing,  late  at  night,  alone 
on  the  deck,  contemplating  the  “heaving,  changeful,  sobbing 
sea — dark,  tombless  resting-place  of  myriads — the  young,  the 
brave,  the  free,  the  beautiful” — he  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 
fright  he  once  got  in  a  midnight  visit  to  a  church. 

As  a  guide  to  the  English  tourist  in  Portugal,  Mr.  Owen’s 
book  appears  likely  to  be  specially  useful,  as  he  carefully  tells 
the  traveller  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  expounds  the  canons 
of  Portuguese  etiquette,  and  lays  down  what  he  would  call 
“  golden  rules”  to  regulate  the  visitor’s  transactions  with  monev- 
changers.  The  work  will  likewise  be  found  to  possess  many 
points  of  interest  for  the  general  reader.  Its*  author  is  a 
traveller,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  not  a  slave  to 
Murray.  He  evidently  does  not  care  about  “doing”  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  or  mountain,  or  museum  ;  but  he  does  care  about 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its 
people.  He  seems  to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  studying  the 
character  and  manners  of  all  classes  during  his  short  visit,  and 
his  criticisms  are  made  in  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit.  He  has  an 
eye  also  for  architectural  detail,  and  is  indefatigable  in  bota¬ 
nical  research.  The  latter  pursuit,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
Mr.  Owen’s  speciality.  He  carefully  notes  the  peculiar 


products  of  every  district  through  which  he  passes,  and 
one  of  the  best  chapters  of  his  volume  —  headed,  with 
characteristic  absurdity,  “Children  of  the  Soil” — is  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Portuguese  natural  history.  He  is  evidently  one  of 
those  whose  “  hearts” — we  use  his  own  superfine  language — 
“  throb  responsively  when  wooed  by  Nature’s  bright  and  leafy 
smile.”  It  is  singular  that  an  educated  man  should  adopt  this 
extraordinary  method  of  intimating  to  the  world  that  he  is  fond  of 
botany ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  singular  that  the  writer  of 
such  a  sentence  should  be  really  capable  of  observing  closely,  and 
reporting  accurately,  scientific  facts. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  botanist  travelling  in 
Portugal,  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  investigated  with  some 
care  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  vine  disease.  His  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  mainly  produced  by  a  congestion  of  sap,  consequent 
on  injudicious  and  excessive  pruning  : — 

Since  it  is  customary  to  prune  only  once,  and  that,  too,  very  severely,  in  the 
winter,  when  the  sap  is  down,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  few  buds  of  the  short 
and  single  varra,  left  to  bear  the  crop  of  the  coming  season,  will  have  to  be 
the  outlets  of  the  whole  sap  which  had  been  produced  in  a  far  greater  extent 
of  growth  of  the  past  year,  and  cut  away  in  the  winter  pruning.  ...  Un¬ 
naturally  forcing  a  plant  to  dispose  of  an  undue  quantity  of  secreted  nutri¬ 
ment  may  not  be  productive  of  evil  consequences  during  favourable  seasons  ; 
but  it  must  be  manifest  that,  in  case  the  first  development  of  growth 
should  be  cut  off  by  late  frosts — by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence — and 
then,  ere  the  new  buds  are  developed,  a  long  and  severely  wet  period  should 
set  in,  the  state  of  the  sap  of  the  vines  would  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fluids 
of  the  human  circulation,  when  suddenly  impeded,  and  become  congested  in 
the  capillary  vessels;  which  microscopic  investigation  shows  to  be  actually  the 
case  in  a  diseased  vine. 

Beyond  protesting  against  the  system  of  pruning  above  de¬ 
scribed,  the  author  has  little  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
treatment ;  but  he  seems  to  be  not  without  hope  that  “  the  gentle 
and  cautious  use  of  iodine  might  be  tried  beneficially,  if  the 
effects  on  the  vegetable  in  any  way  resemble  its  operations  on 
the  animal  economy.” 

We  decline  the  responsibility  of  urging  Mr.  Owen  to  make 
further  trial  of  his  “unpractised  pen,”  as  it  would  clearly  be 
unsafe  for  him  to  allow  the  state  of  authorship  to  become  chronic. 
The  extravagances  of  his  style  are  only  redeemed  by  the  value 
of  his  matter,  and  he  could  not  venture  on  a  more  questionable 
experiment  than  that  of  writing  a  book  to  order.  If,  however, 
he  has  still  any  long-cherished  and  unfulfilled  yearnings  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  travel,  and  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  his  fondest  aspirations,  we  shall  be  happy  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  an  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  instruction  and  much  amusement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  on  the  31st  DECEMBER,  1856,  UPWARDS  of  SEVEN 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

INCOME  of  the  SOCIETY,  UPWARDS  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
PER  ANNUM. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 


A  rchitectural  exhibition,  and  collection  of 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  INVENTIONS,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall 
East  Open  from  Nine  till  Dusk— Fifth  Lecture,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  February  3rd, 
at  Eight  o’clock,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  “  Suggestions  on  Architectural  Composition.” 
Admission,  Is. ;  or  by  Season  Tickets,  to  admit  at  all  times,  and  to  all  the  Lectures, 
2s.  6d.  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.S.l  „  s 

JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.  )  “on‘  *ecs' 


AN  OXFORD  M.A.,  in  Honours  of  considerable  standing,  wishes 

for  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  WRITER  in  a  Monthly  Periodical.  Address,  stating 
class  of  articles  required,  to  M. A.,  Messrs.  Bagshaw's  Newspaper  Office,  Brydges-street, 
Co  vent-garden.  _ 

HYDE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  WINCHESTER.  Principals— 

Dr  BEHR  and  the  Rev.  EDWARD  FIRMSTONE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford),  assisted  by  Graduates  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  Foreign  Masters  (all  of  whom  are  resident). 

This  School  is  established 'for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Public  Schools,  Naval, 
Military,  and  East  India  Colleges,  the  newly-organised  Competitive  Examinations  for 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Artillery,  or  any  of  the  various  Professions. 

For  particulars,  apply  at  Hyde  House  School,  Winchester. 

TEEMS. 

If  under  12  years  of  age  .  .  .  50  guineas  per  annum. 

Above  that  age . 60  guineas  per  annum. 

No  extras  whatever,  except  books  and  medical  attendance. 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— Prepare  for  the  winter 

cough  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  above  renowned  Lozenges,  which  for  fifty 
years  have  proved  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  incipient  Con¬ 
sumption-Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  lid.;  and  tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d„  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by 
Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  79,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  and  retail  by  all 
Druggists.  


MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  and  all  the  other  London  News¬ 
papers  regularly  supplied  in  Town,  and  punctually  forwarded  by  the  Morning, 
Evening,  and  Foreign  Mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
and  foreign  countries.  ADVERTISEMENTS  INSER1ED.  A  List  for  1857,  with 
Politics,  Days  of  Publication,  &c.,  sent  gratis. 

William  Dawson  and  Sons,  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Offices,  Abchureh-yard, 
and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. 

Established  1809.  Cocntby  Booksellebs  Supplied. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Second-hand  Copies  of  each  of  the  following  'Works  are  now  on  Sale  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


TAULER’S  (of  Strasburg,  temp.  1.340)  LIFE  and  SERMONS, 

with  some  Account  of  the  “  Friends  of  God.”  Translated  by  Miss  Winkworth. 
With  Preface  by  the  Kev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Small  quarto,  printed  and  bound  in 
antique  style.  Price,  cloth,  15s. ;  calf,  21s. ;  morocco,  25s. 


KAYE’S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JOHN 

MALCOLM,  G.C.B.  Portrait,  Two  Yols.  8vo,  36s.  cloth. 

in. 

MEADOWS’  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBELLIONS.  One 

thick  Vol.  8vo,  coloured  Maps,  cloth,  18s. 

ir. 

SPEIIl’S  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.  Sixty  Illustrations  by 

Scharf.  Octavo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  15s. 


A  NEW  SATIRICAL  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  GOVERNING  CLASSES.” 

Just  ready, 

FRIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA ;  or,  Phases  of  London  Life.  In  Two 

Volumes. 

Also,  just  published, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL:  A  Story  of  the  Civil  Wars.  By 

Charles  Edward  Stewart.  Two  Volumes. 

JiLORENCE  TEMPLAR.  One  Volume. 

“A  tale  of  love,  pride,  and  passion.  There  is  no  little  power  shown  in  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  high-minded  Florence.  The  story  as  a  whole  is  very  good.” — 
Examiner. 

“  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  reality  about  the  descriptions  of  Templar  Cross  and  its 
society.  They  have  the  same  truthful  character  as  Miss  Mitford’s  Sketches,  with  more 
unity  of  purpose.” — Spectator. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Co.,  Go,  CORNHILL. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  Is.! 

HERE  MUST  WE  LOOK  FOR  THE  FURTHER  PRE¬ 

VENTION  OF  CRIME  ?  By  William  Ellis. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill.  
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The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  7s. 

CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Addressed  to  the  Parisbioners 
of  a  Parisli  in  England,  by  their  former  Rector.  Edited  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Octavo,  3s. 

SALAMAN  AND  ABSAL :  An  Allegory,  translated  from  the 

Persian  of  Jarai. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


A 


This  day,  Twopence, 

TRACT  ON  TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  By  C.  B.  Adderley, 

M.P. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DOROTHY.” 

In  the  Press,  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  8vo, 

TILL  WATERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.” 


S 


London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Nearly  ready,  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations, 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM :  with  a  Narrative 

of  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

MESSRS.  WHITTAKER  and  CO.  beg  to  state  that  thev  are 
NO  LONGER  the  LONDON  AGENTS  for  the  sale  of  LADY  LYTTON’S 
work,  “VERY  SUCCESSFUL." 

Ave  Maria-lane,  January  24,  1857. 

In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

Photographic  portraits  of  living  celebrities. 

By  Madll  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  FEBRUARY  Number  contains : — The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 


Already  published  :— 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &e. 


No.  2, 

»» 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3, 

it 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &e. 

No.  4, 

it 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  5, 

it 

Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  6, 

ti 

E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7, 

a 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

No.  8, 

it 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F'.R.S. 

No.  9, 

a 

E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Madll  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechureh-strcet ;  David  Bogde,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


NEW  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  with  Map,  price  £1  Is. 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  UNDER  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  and  of  the  Native 
States  on  the  Continent  of  India.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
“  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.” 

London:  Wh.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Memoir  on  the  Euphrates  valley  route  to 

INDIA,  with  Official  Correspondence  and  Maps.  By  W.  P.  Andrew,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Indian  Railways,  and  their  Probable  Results,”  by  an  Old  Indian 
Postmaster,  &c.  & c.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

“  The  political  and  commercial  importance  of  the  work  of  which  it  treats  can  hardly 
be  overrated.” — Allen’s  Indian  Mail ,  Jan.  17. 

“In  the  present  instance  a  still  grander  design  than  that  of  any  Indian  Railway  is 
unfolded  to  us  by  Mr.  Andrew,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” — Morning  Herald, 
Jan.  12. 

“Had  the  passage  by  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  been  open,  such  an  event  (the 
fall  of  Kars)  could  not  have  happened." — Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  Jau.  17. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  Leadenhall-street. 


Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  &  IV.  21s. 
Sydney  Smith's  Memoirs.  10s.  6d. 
Doran’s  Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
9s. 

Sandwith’s  Siege  of  Kars.  3s.  6d. 

After  Dark,  by  Wilkie  Collins.  7s. 
Amberhill.  3s.  6d. 

Lowth’s  Wanderer  in  Arabia.  5s. 

Aspen  Court.  76. 

Bazaneourt’s  Crimean  War.  12s. 
Belcher’s  Arctic  Voyage.  10s.  6d. 

Horatio  Howard  Brenton.  7s. 

Lady  Blessington's  Correspondence.  9s. 
Hertha.  3s.  6d. 

Burton’s  EI-Medinah.  14s. 

„  Meceah.  8s. 

Lord  Carlisle’s  Eastern  Diary.  2s. 
Chamier’s  Travels  in  France.  6s. 

Huc’r  Chinese  Empire.  12s. 

Lord  Cockburn’s  Memorials.  7s. 

Cleve  Hall.  5s. 

Daisy  Chain,  by  the  Author  of  “Hearts¬ 
ease.”  5s. 

Dorothy.  2s.  6d. 

Cole’s  Generals  of  the  Peninsular  War.  6s. 
Cross  Purposes,  by  Catherine  Sinclair.  5s. 
Daisy  Burns.  5s. 

A  Life’s  Lesson,  by  Mrs.  Gore.  12s. 
Fashionable  Life,  by  Mrs.  Trollope.  9s. 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  3s.  Gd. 
Rachel  Gray.  2s.  6d. 

Edgar  Bardon.  9s. 

Lake’s  Captivity  in  Russia.  4s. 

Knights  and  their  Days.  5s. 


Kingston’s  Wanderings  in  Canada.  5s. 
I.ady  Bird.  5s. 

Lewes’s  Life  of  Goethe.  14s. 

Lilliesleaf.  6s. 

Evelyn  Marston,  by  Mrs.  Marsh.  7s. 
Napoleon’s  Correspondence  with  Joseph. 
12s. 

The  Newcomes.  14s. 

The  Old  Grey  Church.  9s. 

Out  on  the  World,  by  Dr.  Owgan.  10s.  6d. 
Oliphant’s  Transcaucasian  Campaign.  4s. 
Porter’s  Residence  in  Damascus.  9s. 
Madame  Pfeiffer’s  Second  Voyage.  5s. 
The  Quadroon.  7s.  6d. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Os. 

The  White  Chief.  76.  6d. 

Seymour’s  Russia  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
3s. 

Osborne’s  Scutari.  2s. 

Stoney’s  Tasmania.  8s. 

Story  of  my  Wardship.  10s.  6d. 

Tasso  and  Leonora.  4s. 

Sibert's  Wold.  2s. 

Thornbury’s  Monarehs  of  the  Main.  6s. 
Mammon,  by  Mrs.  Gore.  5s. 

Veiled  Hearts.  5s. 

North  and  South.  7s. 

Grace  Lee.  5s. 

Taylor’s  Adventure  in  the  Crimea.  5s. 
Will's  Travels  in  the  High  Alps.  5s.  6d. 
Wagner’s  Travels  in  Persia.  9s. 
Whitelock’s  Sweden.  6s. 

Alexander’s  Life  of  Wardlaw.  7s. 

W ortabet’s  Syria.  7s. 


And  many  other  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present  Season,  a  List  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  511,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

A  List  of  the  Principal  New  Works  and  New  Editions  in  circulation  at  Mddie’s 
Select  Library  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage-free,  on  application. 

Charles  Edward  Mddie,  510  and  511,  New  Oxford-street,  London ;  and 
76,  Cross-street,  Manchester.  
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Price  One  Shilling, 

N  THE  INVOLUNTARY  ACTS  OF  MIND. 


London  :  J.  F.  Shaw,  36,  Paternoster-row,  and  27,  Southampton-row,  Russell -square 
Just  published,  price  Is.  6d. 

rpiIE  LATE  WAIL  By  a  Chkistiah. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo,  price  Is. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIFFICULTIES;  How  are  they  to  be  Met. 

By  Charles  Gueenal  Davies,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Vicar  of  Tewkesbury,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Gloucester,  and  Rural  Dean. 

London :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 


PRESCOTT’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


NEW  EDITIONS  NOW  READY. 

SENT  POST-FREE  ON  BECEIPT  OF  POST-OFFICE  OBDEB. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

History  of  philip  the  second  of  spain.  in  Post 

8vo,  bound,  6s.  With  Portrait. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  In  Post 

8vo,  bound,  5s.  With  Portrait. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  In  Post  8vo,  bound,  5s.  With 

Portrait. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  In  Post  8vo,  bound,  5s.  With 

Portrait. 


CABINET  EDITIONS. 

History  of  philip  the  second  of  spain.  Two 

Vols.  Crown  Svo,  with  Portraits,  bound,  12s. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  Three 

Vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  Plates,  bound,  4s.  each  volume. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Three  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  with 

Plates,  bound,  4s.  each  volume. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Three  Yols.  Crown  8vo,  with 

Plates,  bound,  4s.  each  volume. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  In  One  Volume, 

Crown  8vo,  with  Plate,  bound,  4s. 


LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 

History  of  philip  the  second  of  spain.  Two 

Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound,  28s. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  In  Two 

Vols.  Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  with  Plates,  21s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OE  MEXICO.  In  Two  Yols.  Demy  8vo, 

handsomely  bound,  with  Plates,  21s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  In  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  hand¬ 

somely  bound,  with  Plates,  21s. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  In  One  Volume, 

Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  with  Plate,  10s.  6d. 


LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON-STREET, 
PUBLISHEK  IN  ObDINAKY  10  HeIS  MaJESTT. 
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NOW  READY,  Price  Is.,  FEBRUARY  NUMBER, 

ST.  JAMES’S  MEDLEY,  No.  IX. 


Contents: — I.  Los  Grands-Jours  d’ Auvergne. — II.  Lydia  Forster ;  or,  The  Strong- 
Minded  Woman— Part  I— III.  A  Visit  to  Norway— IV.  A  Night  in  the  Dens  ol 
London.-V.  The  Wood-Brook;  a  Fairy  Talc. -VI.  Palmer  ™  Se™“  Dials  ~ 

VII.  Chester  and  its  Hand-book.— VIII.  In  Memoriam— No.  VI —IX  Confessions  of 

an  Englishman  in  Rome— Part  I.— X.  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Blind  Traveller 
Algeria  in  1956.— XI.  The  Coming  Session— XII.  Notes  on  New  Books. 

London:  John  Mitchell,  Publisher  to  Her  Majesty,  Royal  Library, 

33,  Old  Bond-street. 


New  Number.- 

M  0  N 


-Now  ready,  price  Is.,  No.  XIV.  of 

rTi  H  E  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

i  CONTENTS : 

I  The  Suit  Canal  and  Euphrates  I  V.  Boswell’s  Letters. 

Railway  VI.  Mr.  Thackeray  s  Philosophy. 

IT.  Mr  Ruskin  on  the  Turner  Gallery.  VII.  Church  Extension. 

III.  French  Society  before  the  Revoln-  VIII.  The  Persian  W  ar. 

tion  Notices  of  Books. 

IV.  Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations.  I 
London:  John  Mitchell,  Publisher  to  the  Queen,  33,  Old  Bond-street. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCI.,  is  published  THIS 

•;  DAY.  CONTENTS  : 

I.  Northamptonshire. 

II.  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 
Poetry. 

III.  The  Salmon. 

IV.  Ferns  and  their  Portraits. 


V.  Lord  Raglan. 


VI.  Rats. 

VII.  Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

VIII.  Our  Political  Prospect— Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial. 


John  Murray,  Albemarlc-street. 


N 


On  the  2nd  of  February, 

ORTH  BRITISH  R  E  V  I  E  W.— No.  LII. 

FEBRUARY.  contents: 

I.  Employment  of  Women.  VI.  Richard  Hooker. 

II.  Modern  Style. 

III.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

IV.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

V.  Mrs.  Browning’s  Poems. 


VII.  Art  Unions. 

VIII.  China.— The  Opium  Trade. 
IX.  American  Polities. 


Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Kennedy:  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
Dublin  :  M'Glashan  and  Gill.  


BENTLE  Y’S  M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  Y.— Price  Half-a-Crown. 

CONTENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. — NO.  C CXI. II. 

The  Millionaire  of  Mincing-lane.  A  Tale  The  Red  Court  Farm. 


of  the  Times.  By  Dudley  Costello. 
Chaps.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

A  Visit  to  the  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mckka. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  By  Monkshood. 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor. 

The  War  in  Persia. 

Thanatos  Athanatos. 


The  Two  Bacons. 

What  we  Saw  and  Did  in  a  Trip  to  Bak- 
tchi-Sarai,  Tchoufout-Kalch,  Simphc- 
ropol,  and  the  Alma. 

James  Boswell’s  Letters. 

Gallery  of  Theatrical  Portraits.  By  T.  P. 
Grinsted.— II.  Mrs.  Glover. 


London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-strcet, 
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OLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

CONTENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. — NO.  CCCCXXXIV. 


Edited  by 


The  Baths  of  Lncca.  By  Florentia. 

Saint  Charles  Borromeo.  By  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel. 

Five  Thousand  a  Year.  By  the  Author  of 
“Ashley.” 

The  Euphrates  and  the  War  in  Persia. 

Sir  John  Malcolm. 

Eutrapelia. 

Marrnont’s  Memoirs. 


History  of  the  Newspaper  Press.  By 
Alexander  Andrews. 

A  Swedish  Voyage  Round  the  World. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Bushby. 

The  Stone  of  Destiny. 

Why  should  Age  be  so  Unlovely. 

Joshua  Tubbs.  By  E.  P.  Rowsell. 

The  Past  Recess — England’s  Mission.  By 
Cyrus  Redding. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. _ ■ 


UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCXC. 


rpHE  DUBLIN 

X  FEBRUARY,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — (Concluded.) 
Lines  Written  in  a  Volume  of  Krause’s 


The  Cardinal  Treaties  of  Mediieval  and 
Modern  Histoiv.  By  Professor  Creasy. 

A.M.,  No.  1. — The  Treaty  of  Verdun. 

The  Fortunes  of  Glencore. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  Poison  Trade? 

John  Twiller. 

Th  i  Rainbow  in  the  Cloud.  By  Jonathan 
Fheke  Slingsby. 

Th  ■  Prussian  Army. 

Cullodcn.  By  G.  W.  Thobnbuky. 

Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  104,  Grafton-street. 

!  Hurst  and  Blackett,  London ;  Menzies,  Edinburgh;  And  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Posthumous  Sermons. 

Travelling  in  China. 

The  Old  Year’s  Death. 

Realities  of  the  late  War. 

The  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  rEsop 
Smith.— (Continued.) 

Continental  Complications, 


lDR.  DONALDSON’S  CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo,  price  10s. 

/"CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY  RECONCILED  WITH  THE 

V7  CONCLUSIONS  OF  MODERN  BIBLICAL  LEARNING;  a  Theological  Essay, 
with  Critical  and  Controversial  Supplements.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Williams  and  Nohgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London ; 

and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh.  _ 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  AND  MR.  BIRCH. 
February  3rd  will  be  published,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  EGYPTIANS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

Being  a  Companion  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Egyptian  Collections.  By  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  To  which  is  added,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHS.  By  Samuel  Biech. 

Published  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 

11,  Bouverie-street.  


Just  published,  in  Imperial  Folio,  with  Fifty-one  Plates,  in  half-binding, 
price  £6  6s. 

THE  NATURE-PRINTED  FERNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND.  Nature-Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  With  Descriptions 
of  the  Indigenous  Species  and  Varieties  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley. 

“  We  must  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  to  our  botanical  readers,  and  indeed 
to  the  public  generally,  the  magnificent  publication  which  stands  amongst  others  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  represents,  with  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  Nature 
herself,  the  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  work  the  peculiar  mode  of  Nature-printing  first  practised  in  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Vienna,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  pleasing 
method  of  obtaining  the  portraits  of  botanical  specimens.  The  collection  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting,  and  forms  a  complete  manual  of  the  Ferns  peculiar  to  these 
islands.” — Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1856. 

Also,  just  published,  4to,  price  2s. 

NATURE-PRINTING;  its  Origin  and  Objects.  By  Henry 

Bradbury.  Being  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  May  11,  1855,  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  With  special  Notes  respecting  the  various  claims  to 
priority  of  Invention, 

Bradbury  and  Etans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 
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MR.  ARBUTHNOT  ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  sewed, 

IR  ROBERT  PELL’S  ACT  OF  1844,  regulating  the  ISSUE  of 

BANK  NOTES,  vindicated.  By  G.  Abbuthnot. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

A  GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS,  for 

the  use  of  SchooL  and  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Wadding- 
ham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  LUND’S  EASY  ALGEBRA. 

Third  Edition,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY  COURSE  OF  ALGEBRA,  chiefly 

jr\_  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools.  With  a  numerous 
Collection  of  original  Easy  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Lund,  B.D.,  Editor  of  “  Wood’s 
Algebra,”  &c. ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Sadlcrian  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  SIR  J.  STEPHEN’S  LECTURES  ON 
FRENCH  HISTORY. 

A  New  Edition  in  Two  Volumes  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth, 

T  ECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  the 

|  j  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Third  Edition,  with  large  Additions . 

Also,  the  Third  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes  8vo,  price  24s. 

STR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL 

BIOGRAPHY,  from  the  “Edinburgh  Review.” 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.  


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  C.  I).  YONGE,  Il.A. 

A  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Post  4to,  price  21s. 

AN  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON  :  Containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS.  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s. 
DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  EPITHETS.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

%*  The  Latin  Gradus  with  Dictionary  of  Epithets,  price  12s.  bound. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  25s.  cloth, 

Life  of  michael  angelo  Buonarroti  :  with  Trans¬ 
lations  of  many  of  his  Poems  and  Letters;  also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael, 
and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  tho 
Academy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Society. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robebts. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  Folio,  price  73s.  6d.  half-bound, 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  PICTORIAL, 

of  the  GENIUS  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI.  With  Descriptions  of  the 
Plates,  by  the  Commendatorc  Canina;  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.;  and  J.  S.  Har- 
eoed,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Members  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.;  and  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  JAMESON'S  WORKS  ON  SACRED  AND 
LEGENDARY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

Now  ready,  in  Two  Volumes,  Square  Crown  Svo,  with  17  Etchings,  and  upwards  of  180 
Engravings  on  Wood,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS:  Forming  the 

Fibst  Seeies  of  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved;  and  divided  into  2  vols. 

Also  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  the  same  Series, 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA,  New  Edition.  {Nearly  readg. 
LEGENDSofthe  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  with  Etchings, &c.,  28s. 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK  OF  THOUGHTS,  MEMORIES,  AND 

FANCIES.  Second  Edition,  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
PROFESSOR  CONTANSEAU’S  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

In  One  Volume,  Post  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.  hound, 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  and  best  Authorities, 
English  and  French,  and  containing  the  following  improvements: — 


4.  Acceptations  of  the  words  separated 

by  figures,  with  directions  as  to  the 
choice  to  be  made  of  the  proper 
word. 

5.  Examples  of  the  most  familiar  Idioms 

and  Phrases,  &c. 


1.  New  words  in  general  use  in  each  Lan¬ 

guage,  not  to  be  found  in  other  Dic¬ 
tionaries. 

2.  Compound  words  not  translated  literally. 

3.  Prepositions  annexed  to  the  French 

Verbs  and  Adjectives,  showing  what 
Case  they  govern. 

By  Leon  Conxanseau,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  Military  College,  Addiscombe:  Author  of  a  “French  Grammar,  “Pro- 
sateurs  et  Poites  Franyais,”  and  “  Guide  to  French  Translation." 

London:  Longman,  Bbown,  Gkeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Tim'd  Edition,  Revised,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  to  ladies  on  practical  subjects. 

Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

MR.  MAURICE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

One  large  Volume,  8vo,  18s.  clotli, 

A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  com¬ 
prising  Acoustics,  Astronomy,  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics, 
Magnetism,  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  Meteorology,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  Statics. 
By  John  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  assisted  by  several  eminent  Scientific  Men.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Company. 

YEARSLEY  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  day,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d.,  Sixth  Edition,  with  New  Plates, 

ON  THROAT  AILMENTS,  the  ENLARGED  TONSIL,  and 

Elongated  Uvula,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  Defects  of  Voice,  Speech, 
Hearing,  Deglutition,  Respiration,  Susceptibility  to  Cold  and  Sore  Throat,  Cough, 
Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the  Imperfect  Development  of  Health,  Strength,  and  Growth 
in  Young  Persons.  By  James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear 
Infirmary,  Author  of  “  Deafness  Practically  Illustrated,”  Inventor  of  the  Artificial 
Tympanum,  &c. 

“  We  are  induced  to  notice  this  work  on  account  of  the  novel  important  views  it 
develops  ....  Mr.  Yearsley’s  great  experience  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear,  and 
in  afflictions  of  the  voice  and  speech,  entitles  all  he  says  to  much  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration.” — The  Times. 

John  Chubchill,  New  Burlington-street. 
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RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY,  1857,  price  2s.  6<1. 

CONTAINS  : 


The  Three  Numbers. 

Life  in  its  Simpler  Forms. 

A  Christmas  Week  at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  on  Tickets  of  Leave 
and  Transportation. 

Little  Lessons  for  Little  Poets. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Temple  Caves  of  Ajunta. 
The  War  with  China. 
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Gleanings  from  the  Record  Office. — The 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  By 
J.  A.  Froude. 

The  Interpreter:  a  Tale  of  the  War.  By 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Author  of 
“  Digby  Grand,"  &c.  Part  II. 

A  Visit  to  Kars  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

AMBRIDGE  ESSAYS,  1856. 

CONTENTS : 

Homan  Law  and  Legal  Education.  By  H.  J.  S.  Maine,  LL.D.,  late  Queen’s  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Law  ;  Trinity  Hall. 

On  English  Ethnography.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

Old  Studies  and  New.  By  John  Grote,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Taste  for  the  Picturesque  among  the  Greeks.  By  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels.  By  J.  C.  Ellicott,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John  s. 

The  Protestant  Church  and  Religious  Liberty  in  France.  By  W.  H.  Waddington, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Fly-Fisher  and  his  Library.  By  H.  R.  Francis,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College. 

The  Text  of  Shakspeare.  By  Charles  Badham,  D.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 
Coleridge.  By  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

Octavo.  7s.  6d. 

STATE  PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  Illustrative  of 

the  Political  and  Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  by  John  M.  Kemble,  M.A.  Octavo.  16s. 
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ISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  FALL  OF  AVOLSEY 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH.  By  J.  A.  Fiioude,  M.A.  Vols. Land  II.  26s. 

AGON’S  ESSAYS:  with  Annotations  by  Richard  Whately, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second  Edition,  revised.  10s.  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

By  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  anil  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  of 
King’s  College.  With  numerous  Original  Illustrations.  Now  complete  in  2  Vols.  £ 2 . 

By  John  Stuart'  Mill.  Fourth 
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SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 

Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 
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FIVE  SERAIONS  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  November,  1856.  By  Richakd  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  2s.  6d. 

rpAVENTY-FIVE  VILLAGE  SERAIONS.  By  Charles 

I  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Evcrsley.  Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH,  ITS  NATURE  AND  OFFICES :  Six  Sermons 

preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  Charles  Parsons  Reichel, 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen’s  University.  Octavo,  6s. 

IALOGUES  ON  DIAMINE  PROVIDENCE. 

By  a  Fellow  of  a  College.  3s.  6d. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  old 

TESTAMENT.  By  Alfred  Barry,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  tlie  Grammar 
School,  Leeds,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  First  Part.  6s. 

NOTES  UPON  THUCYDIDES,  Original  and  Compiled.  By 

John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster  School,  and  Lewis 
Evans,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbacli  School.  Books  I.  and  II.  8s. 

rpHE  POLITICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  AVith  Introduction,  Essays, 

J.  English  Notes,  and  copious  Index.  By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  16s. 

PLATONIS  PHILEBUS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  Cri¬ 
tical  and  Explanatory.  By  Charles  Badham,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School.  5s. 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSE  COA[POSITTON.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
“Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics."  4s.  6d. 

THE  AVEDDING  GUESTS;  or,  the  Happiness  of  Life.  By 

Mary  C.  Hume,  Author  of  “  The  Bridesmaid,”  “  Count  Stephen,”  and  other  Poems. 
2  Vols.,  Post  8vo.  16s. 

rpHE  MYRTLE  AND  THE  HEATHER.  By  A.  M.  Goodrich, 

X  Author  of  “  Gwen ;  or,  the  Cousins.”  2  Vols.  9s. 

E  CRESSY.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.”  4s.  6d. 
0  R  0  T  II  Y.  A  Tale.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
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1857,  8vo,  price  6s. 


I.  Philip  II.  and  his  Times. 

II.  Human  Longevity. 

III.  Convocation. 

IV.  Fergusson’s  Architecture. 

V.  Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 
VI.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Hus¬ 
band  and  Wife. 


VII.  Scottish  Lawyers  and  English 
Critics. 

VIII.  French  Society  under  the  Di¬ 
rectory. 

IX.  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
Railway  Legislation. 

X.  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 


ATE  COVENTRY.  An  Autobiography.  By  Major  Whyte 

Melville,  Author  of  “  Digby  Grand,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

HYPATIA;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles 

Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Cheaper  Edition.  1  Vol.  6s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  By  the  Author  of  the  “Heir  of  Red- 

elyffe."  Second  Edition.  2  Vols.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE.  By  the  Author  of  the  “Heir  of 

Redclyfte."  Cheap  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

POEMS  OF  GREENE  AND  MARLOWE.  With  Notes  and 

Memoir.  By  Robert  Bell.  2s.  6d. 

EARLY  BALLADS :  Illustrative  of  History,  Traditions,  and 

Customs,  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Robert  Bell.  2s.  6d. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  John 

Hullah.  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King’s  College.  3s. 


LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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THE  EVENTFUL  VOYAGE  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ship 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

SELDOM  has  a  Minister  encountered  auguries  less 
encouraging  than  those  which  have  greeted  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1857.  A  bright 
morning  does  not  always,  it  is  true,  ensure  a  fine  noon;  but 
when  the  day  breaks  with  such  thick  and  lowering  clouds 
as  those  which  now  hang  on  the  Parliamentary  horizon,  it 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  predict  an  early  storm.  The 
debate  on  the  Address  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
conqrlimentary  challenge,  like  the  salute  of  a  duellist  before 
he  unsheaths  his  sword,  or  the  shaking  of  hands  in  the 
prize-ring  before  the  gloves  are  taken  off.  On  Tuesday 
night,  however,  the  hat  assumed  a  defiant  cock,  and  the  hand¬ 
shaking  was  somewhat  too  much  of  an  angry  squeeze.  To 
face,  on  his  opening  day,  not  only  the  professional  hostility 
of  the  regular  Opposition  leaders,  but  the  more  damaging 
criticisms  of  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  affords  no  pleasant  prospect  to  a  Minister  who 
will  have  to  keep  the  ring  open  every  night  till  August. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  was  very  much  like  a  hall-table  at 
Christmas — it  displayed  a  greater  abundance  of  “little  bills” 
than  of  presents.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  informed 
“my  Lords  and  Gentlemen”  of  a  good  many  facts,  more  or 
less  unpleasant,  with  which  “my  Lords  and  Gentlemen” 
were  already  perfectly  well  acquainted.  There  has  been  a 
disturbance  at  Neufchatel — there  was  a  difficulty  in  America 
— there  has  been  a  Conference  at  Paris — the  King  of  Naples 
has  been  lectured  without  success,  and,  proving  refractory, 
has  been  punished  by  the  secession  of  Mr.  Lowther — we 
have  bombarded  Canton,  and  are  invading  -Persia.  The 
only  novelty  we  have  been  able  to  discover  is  the  important 
announcement  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  King  of 
Siam.  In  short,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  a  foreign- 
policy  Speech.  Domestic  topics  are  treated  with  the  cava¬ 
lier  indifference  characteristic  of  a  Minister  who  seeks,  by  a 
blustering  and  meddling  external  policy,  to  conceal  his  inca¬ 
pacity  for  practical  legislative  improvement,  at  home. 
Some  Bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  are  hinted  at, 
and  Parliament  is  recommended  “  to  take  into  its  consi¬ 
deration  ”  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  Such  is  the  not  very 
hopeful  inauguration  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Peace  Admi¬ 
nistration.  Everywhere,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  we  have 
“  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.” 

The  future  may  be  left  to  develope  itself,  nor  have  we  any 
disposition  to  indulge  in  vague  speculation  on  matters  on 
which  we  must  soon  be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certain 
information.  We  hope,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  Ministers  will  be  able  to  offer  the  country 
some  more  substantial  fruits  of  a  peace  which  we  have  won 
at  a  heavy  cost  of  privation  and  self-denial,  than  the  very 
slender  legislative  banquet  which  the  Speech  spreads  before 
us.  The  war  has  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  ever- 
ready  and  convenient  excuse  for  all  shortcomings  on  the 
Treasury  Bench.  But  it  is  now  used  up,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Government  departments  must  be  prepared  to  justify 
their  continued  tenure  of  office  on  their  own  merits.  Two 
disagreeable  and  expensive  Eastern  wars,  and  a  few  unsolved 
European  “  difficulties,”  will  hardly  supply  the  place  of  the 
struggle  with  Russia  as  a  pretext  for  legislative  inactivity, 
or  as  an  argument  against  financial  revision.  Arms  are 
now  silent,  and  the  toga  resumes  its  rightful  precedence. 
The  natural  predominance  of  our  domestic  politics  is  restored, 
and  the  Ministry  will  be  judged  by  its  capacity  to  deal 
with  internal  questions.  It  will  be  an  unsafe  game  to 
attempt  to  divert  public  attention  from  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  at  home  by  plunging  the  country  into  petty  foreign 
broils,  entered  upon  without  consideration,  and  abandoned 
without  dignity. 

The  Premier  gained  an  easy  victory  over  Mr.  Disraeli 
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on  some  minor  points  raised  in  Tuesday  night’s  debate,  and 
hit  off  with  admirable  humour  the  absurdity  of  the  mare’s 
nest  of  the  “  secret  treaty.”  He  justly  ridiculed  the  invete¬ 
rate  passion  for  mysteries  which  has  pursued  the  member 
for  Bucks  from  his  literary  into  his  political  career.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  never  satisfied  to  see  things  in  a  natural  and 
possible  point  of  view.  If  not  a  Caucasian,  there  must  be 
a  European  mystery;  and  the  head  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  being  called  to  account  for  diplomatic  blunders, 
must  needs  be  dressed  up  as  a  traitor  of  romance.  To 
hear  the  leader  of  the  sober  country  gentlemen  gravely 
propounding  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  cock-and-bull  story 
which  would  have  been  criticised  as  ridiculous  in  a  novel  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe’s,  is  incredibly  comical.  The  alarming  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  secret  negotiation  bv  which  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  special  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  Austria  her  Italian  dominions,  indicates  a  credulity 
of  which  Mr.  Urquhart  could  hardly  have  been  capable, 
and  into  which  the  Morning  Herald  would  scarcely 
have  been  betrayed.  Is  it  possible  that  the  wonderful  reve¬ 
lations  with  which  that  journal  has  lately  favoured  the 
public  are  also  the  results  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  recent  sojourn 
in  Paris?  Can  it  be  that  it  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  who  wields  “  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,” 
and  who  is  to  appear  shortly,  in  his  own  person,  as  the 
“  hinge  of  the  hitch  ?”  What  a  pity  that  the  member  for 
Bucks  cannot  barter  a  portion  of  his  unquestionable  ability 
for  a  modicum  of  common  sense  ! 

The  jovial  jocularity  of  the  Premier,  however,  which 
served  him  admirably  against  the  dramatic  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  lamentably  broke  down  when  it  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  matter-of-fact  charges  alleged  against  his 
recent  policy.  Dexterous  in  exposing,  and  successful  in 
ridiculing,  the  blunders  of  a  Parliamentary  adversary,  he 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  rebut  the  graver  accusations 
urged  against  his  administration  of  cur  international  affairs; 
and  we  vainly  seek  in  his  speech  for  any  facts  or  arguments 
calculated  to  convince  the  country  that  its  foreign  relations 
are  prudently  and  creditably  managed.  The  House  appears 
to  have  been,  for  the  moment,  satisfied  with  a  Ministerial 
explanation  which  explained  nothing;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  thinking  politicians  of  any  class  or  party  will  be 
equally  disposed  to  accept  a  smart  and  showy  rhetoric  as  a 
substitute  for  firm,  sagacious,  and  successful  statesmanship. 
We  have  considered  more  at  length,  in  another  place,  Lord 
Palmerston’s  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Paris  Conferences  and  the  Neapolitan  Note.  The  severe  and 
statesmanlike  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  leaves  little  to  be 
added  on  these  topics,  and  nothing  to  be  improved. 

For  the  future,  finance  is  clearly  the  rock  ahead  of  Minis¬ 
ters  ;  and  it  seems  that  their  adversaries  mean  to  give  them 
neither  reprieve  nor  quarter.  The  “  sailing-before-the-wind” 
doctrine  will  not  be  found  of  very  easy  application  to  the 
subject  of  the  Income-tax.  An  Exchequer  cannot  be  filled 
with  bluster,  and  a  Budget  must  be  made  of  more  solid  mate¬ 
rials  than  a  Foreign-Office  Blue-book.  The  Chinese  war 
and  the  Persian  invasion  may  be  very  good  things  in  their 
way,  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  must  be  paid  for;  and 
to  find  “ways  and  means”  at  home  is  more  difficult  than  to 
write  letters  of  advice  to  Kings  and  Queens  abroad.  We 
observe  that  the  Times,  following  in  the  wake  of  our  respected 
contemporary,  the  Morning  Herald,  has  found  in  the  debate 
of  Tuesday  the  germs  of  new  coalitions.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  the  determination  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  sup¬ 
port  the  principles  of  his  own  Budget  is  a  somewhat  slight 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  an  alliance 
with  its  principal  opponent.  Finance,  we  should  have 
thought,  would  have  been  the  least  probable  field  that  could 
be  imagined  for  the  approximation  of  the  two  rival  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  fit  to 
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adopt  “the  settlement  of  1853”  as  the  basis  of  his  financial 
projects,  it  would  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  antagonism 
somewhat  far  to  expect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  there¬ 
upon  feel  himself  called  upon  to  repudiate  his  own  Budget. 


D  ALIL  AH. 

R.  ROEBUCK,  at  Liverpool,  painted  a  picture  of  con¬ 
temporary  manners  which  has  no  counterpart  except 
the  first  in  that  series  of  Hogarthian  sketches  whose  name 
sounds  less  agreeably  in  the  ears  of  our  fastidious  generation 
than  the  “  Rake’s  Progress.”  The  country  girl,  newly  arrived 
in  London,  is  surrounded  with  fewer  snares  than  the  local 
politician  just  landed  in  Parliament,  with  the  bloom  of  the 
parish  vestry  on  his  conscience.  A  well-dressed  and  smooth¬ 
spoken  gentleman  accosts  him,  inquiring  blandly  about  his 
home,  his  prospects,  and  his  views  of  the  Persian  question. 
Yet  this  is  only  the  Whipper-in,  a  professional  entrapper 
of  political  virtues;  and  even  while  he  speaks,  the  wary 
Premier  watches  the  couple  askance,  with  an  eye  to  future 
debauches  in  the  right-hand  lobby.  Indeed,  Hogarth’s 
maiden  is  exposed  at  fewer  points  than  the  rustic  senator. 

If  she  falls,  she  has  only  her  own  weakness  to  thank  for  it ; 
but  Cincinnatus,  frail  himself,  is  still  frailer  in  respect  of 
his  wife,  and  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  that  lady’s  taste  for 
good  society  if  he  is  soon  found  cheering  in  the  loose  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  or,  last  sad  catastrophe !  ends 
his  political  career  in  the  lazar-house  of  sinecure  place. 
There  is,  however,  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Roebuck’s  canvas, 
and  the  two  pictures  should  hang  together.  “Nature,” 
says  the  Laureate,  “is  one  with  rapine.  The  may-fly  is 
torn  by  the  swallow  ;  the  sparrow  is  speared  by  the  shrike.” 
There  are  those  who  cajole  statesmen,  just  as  states¬ 
men  cajole  provincial  representatives.  There  are  ladies 
who  get  to  the  windward  of  experienced  Premiers,  just  as 
the  experienced  wives  of  Premiers  get  to  the  windward  of 
unsophisticated  Radicals.  One  of  them  has  just  died — a 
lady  who  passed  a  long  and  not  inconspicuous  life  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  wheedle  strong  men  out  of  the  secret  of  their 
strength.  Sometimes  she  bound  her  admirer  with  seven 
green  withes,  but  he  got  up  and  laughed  in  her  face.  Some¬ 
times  she  involved  him  in  a  patiently-woven  web  of  cunning 
contrivance,  but,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  had  been 
summoned  to  see,  he  went  his  way,  carrying  with  him  both 
the  web  and  the  beam.  Only  once  or  twice  she  succeeded 
in  shearing  the  honours  of  her  victim’s  head  ;  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  statesman,  betrayed  and  blinded,  found  himself  in  the 
act  of  making  sport  for  the  Philistines  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Princess  Lieven  had  unquestionably  considerable  in¬ 
fluence,  though  its  nature  and  its  extent  are  far  from  being 
well  understood.  A  great  and  well-born  lady,  inhabiting  a 
great  and  well-appointed  house,  can  always  have  influence 
of  a  certain  sort  with  politicians,  if  she  chooses  to  prefer 
the  society  of  hard-toiled  middle-aged  men  to  that  of  idle 
dandies  in  primrose  gloves.  But  Princess  Lieven  had  other 
fascinations  for  statesmen  besides  the  flattering  pleasure  she 
took  in  their  company.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  laid  down 
broadly,  that  any  woman  could  make  a  conquest  of  any  man, 
if  she  went  the  right  way  about  it.  The  right  way  about 
it  is  to  understand  the  sex ;  and  Princess  Lieven,  to  a  bright 
wit  and  great  natural  talent,  added  the  power  of  looking 
upon  political  questions  from  a  literally  masculine  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  so  much  that  she  took  an  interest  in 
politics,  as  that  she  thought,  wrote,  and  talked  about  them 
exactly  as  a  man  would.  So  rare  is  this  capacity  in  woman, 
and  so  powerful  is  the  impression  which  it  leaves,  that  there 
are  many  persons  ready  to  exaggerate  to  extravagance  its 
results  in  Princess  Lieven.  Some  people  tell  you  that  she 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Greek  revolution,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
authoress  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  But  there  is  a  large 
class  of  men  who,  like  children  at  a  peep-show,  always  insist 
on  looking  at  the  back  of  the  showman’s  box.  It  is  incre¬ 
dible  that  Princess  Lieven  can  have  even  sensibly  affected 
the  events  attributed  to  her  initiative.  The  whole  lan¬ 
guage  held  about  her,  and  about  female  influence  and  female 
intrigues,  belongs  not  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  to  the 
seventeenth.  In  Mr.  Kemble’s  State  Papers  we  find  a 
British  Minister  writing  from  Dresden : — “  At  night  I 
was  conducted  by  the  Hanover  Envoy  to  Madame  de  Rock- 
litz  and  her  mother,  and  he  entreated  me  to  give  them 
the  best  words  I  could,  full  of  commendations  for  the 
good  offices  they  had  done  in  keeping  the  Elector  from 
acting  against  the  Allies;  and  that  if  they  did  bring 


him  absolutely  over,  all  who  were  concerned  would 
have  a  just  sense  of  their  great  merits.”  Now,  here 
are  true  female  influence  and  a  real  intrigue.  A  certain 
German  Prince  has  sixteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  whom 
he  can  dispose  of  by  the  merest  exercise  of  will.  A  certain 
lady  is  in  delicate  relations  with  the  Prince.  The  English 
Ambassador  has  a  nocturnal  interview  with  the  lady,  and 
tells  her  most  intelligibly  that,  if  she  keeps  the  Elector  from 
joining  Louis  XIV.,  she  shall  be  well  paid  for  it.  Madame 
De  Rocklitz  did  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  ;  but  Princess  Lieven  ought  not  to  have  the  credit, 
or  the  discredit,  of  rendering  this  sort  of  service  to  anybody. 
She  conversed  with  politicians  about  politics  with  feminine 
tact  and  masculine  sense.  She  described  to  them  the  persons 
and  opinions  of  foreign  statesmen  who,  but  for  her,  Mould 
have  been  to  them  mere  names  and  shadows.  She  flattered 
them,  argued  with  them,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  advise 
them.  She  talked  with  them,  and  made  them  talk.  But  the 
circumstances  of  her  generation  did  not  permit  much  moie 
than  this.  Her  only  exceptional  influence  arose  from  her 
power  of  communicating  the  information  she  had  receiv  ed  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  her  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  its  sympathies  and  designs.  But  a  lady 
who  conveys  intelligence  in  this  way  ought  not  to  be  called 
an  intriguer.  The  proper  word  is  a  much  shorter  one. 

Russia  has  kept  up  a  belief  in  diplomacy  longer  than  any 
other  European  Power,  and  she  has  been  the  latest  to  place 
confidence  in  emissaries  like  Princess  Lieven.  She  is  pio- 
bably  undeceived  at  last.  The  colossal  blunder  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Aggression  was  the  accumulated  result  of  the  half-truths 
and  falsehoods  which  a  legion  of  titled  spies  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  ears  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.  The  astonishing 
delusions  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  England  which  were 
revealed  by  the  Emperor’s  famous  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  furnish  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
services  which  he  had  so  highly  prized  and  paid  for ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  his  son  will  forget  the  lesson. 
Everywhere  else  in  Europe,  even  in  countries  apparently  the 
most  autocratically  governed,  national  interests  have  become 
the  motive  power  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  zealots  of  per¬ 
sonal  influence  ought  to  be  silenced  for  ever  by  the  conduct 
of  Austria  in  the  late  war.  Here,  in  England,  the  part  of 
Princess  Lieven  has  been  impossible  for  a  century  past. 
When  a  member  of  Parliament  is  wavering  between  his  duty 
to  his  constituency  and  his  allegiance  to  the  Government  he 
supports,  a  great  lady,  like  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Countess  of  St. 
Julians,  may  secure  his  vote  by  judicious  card-dropping. 
She  may  even  hope  to  have  Church  patronage  abandoned  to 
her,  and  to  feed  ecclesiastical  faction  with  the  bread  of 
bishoprics.  But,  in  matters  secular,  there  are  narrow 
limits  to  her  power,  and  Mrs.  Norton  or  Miss  Martineau 
exercises  a  more  important  influence  on  public  affairs  than 
the  greatest  grande  dame  in  Belgravia. 


FOllEIGN-POLICY  GOVERNMENT. 

AS  might  have  been  expected,  one  of  the  first  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  at  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  an  account 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  pursued  during  the  recess.  This  course 
was  alike  legitimate  and  natural.  We  live  under  an  admi¬ 
nistration  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  nothing  but  foreign 
policy  ;  and  Parliament  may  therefore  well  ask  where  this 
policy  has  led  us,  and  whither  it  is  likely  to  conduct 
us.  The  great  facts  of  the  vacation  have  been  the  Pans 
Conferences  and  the  Neapolitan  negotiations;  and  we  confess 
that  the  account  rendered  to  the  nation  of  these  two  transac¬ 
tions  by  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  us  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  novel  and  somewhat 
unconstitutional  course  which  the  Government  adopts  in  de¬ 
clining  to  publish  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  dispute 
with  Russia.  If  it  is  to  be  said  that  Parliament  is 
to  know  nothing  while  negotiations  are  pending,  foi 
fear  of  interrupting  an  amicable  settlement,  and  that, 
when  they  are  concluded,  it  is  still  to  know  nothing 
for  fear  of  rekindling  recent .  animosities,  we  should 
like  to  be  informed  what  becomes  of  responsible  government 
and  Parliamentary  control.  Granting,  however,  that  it  is 
desirable,  now  that  peace  is  concluded,  to  abstain  from 
resuscitating  angry  feelings,  or  from  appearing  to  treat  a 
newly-recovered  ally  as  a  suspected  enemy,  the  further 
question  remains — how  was  it  that  the  negotiations  re¬ 
specting  the  disputed  frontier  were  carried  on  in  a  temper 
which  renders  this  sort  of  reticence  wise  and  politic  1  If  it  is 
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true  that  the  publication  of  the  Bolgrad  papers  would  revive 
angry  feelings,  it  can  only  be  because  the  discussion 
was  conducted  in  an  angry  tone.  This  brings  us  back  to 
the  old  question — why  was  the  Conference  in  the  first  place 
so  boisterously  refused,  and  afterwards  so  tamely  conceded? 
The  history  of  the  affair  is  plain  enough,  on  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton’s  own  showing.  The  object  of  the  Treaty  of  March 
was  to  secure  the  Danube  from  Russian  proximity,  and  it 
was  with  this  intention  that  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn.  The  Bolgrad  blot  was  probably  unknown  to  all 
the  parties  till  the  ground  came  to  be  surveyed ;  and  when 
it  was  discovered,  the  Russians  naturally  insisted  on  the  acci¬ 
dental  advantage  which  they  possessed  by  the  letter  of  the 
Treaty,  while  the  Western  Powers,  no  less  naturally,  de¬ 
manded  such  a  rectification  of  the  line  which  they  had  mapped 
out  as  would  accord  more  exactly  with  the  spirit  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  affair  is,  that 
there  was  a  pardonable  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and 
rather  sharp  practice  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  The  French 
Government  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  proposed 
what  seemed  to  be  a  businesslike  and  common-sense  mode 
of  settling  the  dispute,  by  a  supplemental  Conference  in 
which  the  Czar  should  receive  some  equivalent  for  the  techni¬ 
cal  rights  which  he  was  called  upon  to  relinquish.  Why  so 
sensible,  statesmanlike,  and  moderate  a  suggestion  was  not 
acceded  to  at  once  is,  we  confess,  just  as  unintelligible  to  us 
after  Lord  Palmerston’s  explanation  as  it  was  two  months 
ago.  Most  persons  will  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  when  he  said: — “The  extraordinary 
part,  to  me,  of  these  discussions  is  that,  in  the  course  of  them, 
so  much  asperity  should  have  been  displayed — that  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  rouse  this  country  almost  to 
fever-heat — and  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  in¬ 
temperance  and  feeling  with  respect  to  a  point  so  simple.” 
The  blustering  refusal  to  accept  the  natural  solution  of  the 
difficulty  into  which  we  had  got  by  our  own  slovenliness  was 
retracted  with  as  little  dignity  as  it  had  been  persisted  in 
with  little  reason  ;  and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposal  against  which  the  Government  so  loudly 
declaimed,  and  to  which  at  length  they  so  tamely  yielded. 
The  compensation  awarded  to  Russia  for  the  surrender  of 
her  claim  on  Bolgrad  is  a  practical  i-ecognition  that  her  pre¬ 
tensions  were  not  without  foundation ;  but  the  ill  feeling 
which  was  so  unnecessarily  kept  alive  by  our  negotiations  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  details  of  the  discussion.  While,  therefore, 
we  can  guess  pretty  well  why  the  Conferences  were  ultimately 
conceded,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  originally  refused. 

If  the  Government  defence  halted  on  the  subject  of  the 
Paris  Conferences,  it  absolutely  broke  down  on  the  question 
of  the  Neapolitan  intervention.  The  observations  of  Lord 
John  Russell  on  this  point  are  deserving  of  special  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  gravity  and  truth,  but  also 
on  account  of  his  recent  and  personal  familiarity  with  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  question.  “  The  member  for  Bucks,” 
says  Lord  John  Russell,  “has  asked  me  whether,  as  I  said 
last  year  that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  speech  of  my  noble 
frieud  at  the  head  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject  of 
Italy,  I  was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  since  done.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  has 
since  taken  place.”  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
there  were  two  courses,  either  ot  which  Ministers  might  have 
pursued  with  advantage.  They  might  have  tendered,  in 
concurrence  with  Austria,  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the 
Court  of  Naples,  which  would  not  improbably  have  been 
attended  with  success.  “  There  was  also  another  mode  which 
Lord  Clarendon  began  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  saying 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty,  of  this  country  to  interfere;  and  having  laid  down 
that  lule,  to  take  care  that  the  interference  should  be  effec¬ 
tual.  ’  Lord  J ohn  Russell  is  of  opinion  that,  if  such  a 
policy  had  been  pursued,  the  object  in  view  would  probably 
have  been  attained ;  and  he  comments,  with  natural  indig¬ 
nation,  on  the  humiliating  avowal  made  in  the  Queen’s  Speech, 
that  “to  the  King  of  Naples  good  advice  was  given,  but 
that  he  would  not  take  it,  and  therefore  our  Minister  was 
withdrawn.”  In  fact,  the  affair-  recals  the  old  story  of  the 
Speaker  who  had  threatened  a  noisy  M.P.,  that  he  would 
name  him  to  the  House,  but  who,  when  asked  what  the 
co  lsequences  of  putting  into  execution  the  awful  menace 
would  have  been,  was  compelled  to  reply,  “The  Lord  in 
heaven  only  knows.” 

The  lamentable  result  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  forcibly- 


feeble  policy  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Italian  question  is 
described  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  language  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  views  we  have  lately  expressed. 
“  The  first  evil,”  he  says,  is  that,  by  his  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  the  empty  menaces  of  the  English 
Government,  “  the  King  of  Naples  has  been  raised  in 
general  estimation,  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
proportionately  lowered.  I  must  say  that  many  who 
never  respected  him  before  respected  him  on  that  occasion. 
All  the  friends  of  despotism  rejoiced — all  the  extreme 
friends  of  revolution  rejoiced.  Those  who  murmured 
were  the  friends  of  just  and  constitutional  liberty.  Such 
were  the  practical  consequences  produced  by  the  course 
of  interference  which  we  have  pursued.  What  has  been 
the  state  of  Naples  since?  Is  it  better  than  it  was  before  the 
8th  of  April,  on  which  day  Lord  Clarendon  made  his  speech 
in  the  Conference  at  Paris?  It  has  been  far  worse.  Every 
evil  has  been  aggravated.  The  King  himself  has  grown 
moi-e  jealous  and  suspicious;  the  public  places  are  shut  up, 
and  there  is  fear  in  all  places  of  general  resort.  Persons 
who  have  been  at  Naples,  and  those  who  write  letters  from 
that  city,  inform  me  that  they  never  saw  such  sorrow,  such 
fear,  and  such  dejection  as  they  have  seen  in  that  once  gay 
and  much-esteemed  city  of  Naples.  This,  I  am  assured,  is 
the  consequence,  and  the  natural  consequence,  of  the  kind  of 
interference  that  has  been  adopted.”  It  is  in  the  following 
terms  that  Lord  John  Russell  sums  up  his  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  character  of  the  Ministerial  policy  in  this 
matter: — “  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  think  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  Italy,  let  me  assure 
them  that,  though  there  maybe  politicians  who  will  say  that 
it  must  be  left  alone — that  we  must  give  no  encouragement 
to  revolutions — and  though  there  may  be  others  who  would 
interfere  in  order  to  re-arrange  and  reconstruct  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy — that  although  both  these  courses  may  be 
defended,  the  course  of  touching  and  then  leaving  it — of 
bringing  the  question  forward  with  emphasis,  and  then  aban¬ 
doning  it  with  levity,  is  one  that  cannot  be  pursued  either 
with  honour  or  safety.”  These  ai-e  weighty  sentiments, 
gravely  uttered;  and  their  authority  is  certainly  not  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  they  proceed  from  the  Minister  who,  in  1848, 
despatched  Lord  Minto  on  his  unfortunate  mission  to  Italy. 
Lord  John  Russell  appears,  on  this  question  at  least,  to 
have  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  and  he  has  lived  to 
teach  the  lesson  to  his  former  Foreign  Secretary. 


RELIGIOUS  CONVICTIONS  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

TN  these  days,  theological  controversy,  as  between  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Roman  Catholics,  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  which  recurs  periodically.  Each  side  appeals  to  passion 
and  prejudice  for  the  mere  sake  of  making  controversial 
capital.  The  accredited  line  is,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  to  court  and  invite  martyrdom,  and  for  the  Pro¬ 
testants  to  play  into  their  hands,  for  the  sake  of  a  clap-trap 
display.  The  great  affair  of  the  Papal  Aggression,  the  libel 
case  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  defendant,  Mr. 
Conolly’s  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  now 
the  case  of  Alicia  Race,  all  illustrate  a  uniform  method 
of  polemical  tactics.  The  law  is  appealed  to  for  the 
mere  end  of  publicity,  and  for  no  worthier  purpose  than  to 
enlist  ignorant  prejudice,  and  to  inflame  bigotry  on  either  side. 
Which  party  is  most  to  blame,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide. 
Theological  partisans  are  always  in  the  background  to  stimu¬ 
late  litigants,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  any  great  social 
or  domestic  interest  at  stake — not  caring  how  much  of  social 
and  domestic  morality  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  strife — but 
simply  to  bring  out  theological  bitterness  and  strife.  In 
the  Race  case,  we  award,  with  impartial  contempt,  the 
palm  of  sectarian  folly  and  wickedness  to  the  backers 
both  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  To  divide  a  family, 
to  stir  up  unnatural  strife  between  parent  and  child, 
to  interfere  with  the  peaceable  working  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  human  relations,  was  a  price  which  both  parties 
were  eager  to  pay,  provided  they  could  get  up  a  good  con¬ 
troversial  feud.  To  take  the  girl  away  from  the  Hampstead 
School,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  resist  the 
mother’s  demand  for  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  is  alike 
wicked.  Mrs.  Race,  unless  she  had  been  put  up  to  it,  would 
never  have  thought  of  depriving  her  child  of  a  good  education ; 
nor,  unless  she  had  been  well  primed  and  loaded  by  her  school 
friends,  would  the  poor  little  infant  have  fired  off  that  blun¬ 
derbuss  of  Protestant  zeal  which  has  lately  edified  the  cote¬ 
ries  of  Exeter  Hall.  Either  side  invests  in  a  martyr.  Dr. 
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Wiseman  sets  up  the  mother,  and  appeals  to  parental 
rights.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  of  Hampstead,  thinks  he  can 
stir  up  public  indignation  against  the  sin  of  allowing  a 
Protestant  lamb  to  be  snapped  up  by  the  fangs  of  the  Bomish 
wolf,  and  appeals  to  Protestant  sympathies,  and  the  sacred 
right  of  a  child  of  ten  years  old  to  choose  its  own  religion  and 
to  abandon  its  natural  protector.  The  Pharisees  of  old  com¬ 
passed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  a  little  pauper 
is  deemed  a  Helen  sufficiently  worthy  for  the  hosts  of  religious 
Greeks  and  Trojans  to  set  themselves  in  battle  array.  All 
sorts  of  dignified  persons  think  it  not  beneath  them  to 
become  parties,  at  least  in  the  background,  to  the  strife. 
The  authorities  of  the  Homan  Church,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  AnglicanVicar, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice, and  theCourtof  Chancery, contribute 
each  in  turn,  their  scrap  to  this  unseemly  wrangle.  Had 
the  parties  been  left  to  themselves,  the  public  would  have 
lost  its  sport,  but  public  morality  and  the  decencies  of  hu¬ 
manity  would  have  been  spared  the  melancholy  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  court  of  justice  the 
battle-field,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  parental  tie  the  prize, 
of  angry  and  disputing  creeds. 

The  case  is  really  in  itself  a  very  manageable  one,  and,  had 
it  been  left  alone,  it  would  have  settled  itself.  Serjeant  Race, 
of  the  Marines,  was,  it  seems,  a  very  excellent  person — a  Pro¬ 
testant  married  to  an  equally  respectable  person,  a  Romanist. 
As  is  generally  the  case  when  spiritual  advisers  do  not  interfere, 
they  got  on  very  well.  Neither  father  nor  mother  thought 
very  harshly  of  the  distinctions  between  the  two  com¬ 
munions.  The  father  went  to  church,  the  mother  went  to 
mass — the  children  were  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  mother’s  assent,  but,  with  the  father’s  full  consent, 
were  taught  the  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  prayers.  The 
father,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  death,  committed  to  the  mother 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  in  affecting  terms,  the  care  of 
his  children,  without  the  slightest  reservation  in  favour  of 
any  specific  Protestant  education.  On  the  father’s  death, 
the  mother  very  reasonably  sent  the  children  to  a  Protestant 
school,  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pa¬ 
triotic  Fund.  And,  had  not  interested  parties  interfered,  all 
would,  as  we  have  said,  have  gone  on  well.  The  mother,  though 
a  Romanist,  acted  on  her  avowed  sentiments,  that  “there  were 
good  people,  both  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.” 

But  this  very  reasonable  settlement  did  not  suit  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Golden-square.  They  instilled  doubts — they  offered 
an  opposition  charity-school — and  all  this  not  so  much 
from  any  zeal  for  the  child’s  soul  as  in  the  hope  that,  if 
the  school  authorities  at  Hampstead  made  any  demur  to  give 
up  the  child,  they  could  get  up  a  grievance.  Into  this  very 
transparent  plot  the  Hampstead  Committee  fell  with  joyful 
eagerness,  and  with  a  full  determination  to  get  up  a  counter- 
grievance.  They  declined  to  restore  the  child — and  so  the 
Roman  object  was  gained,  and  the  Protestant  object  was 
gained.  Each  had,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  established  a  contro¬ 
versial  “raw.”  The  case  was  quite  beautiful.  The  Romanists 
had  the  lawj  of  England  to  appeal  to,  which  was  as  plain 
and  settled  as  common  sense,  natural  piety,  and  unbroken 
prescription  could  make  it.  But  their  opponents  had  Exeter 
Hall  and  all  its  insolence  and  ignorance  to  back  them. 
The  law  was  invoked  under  its  most  solemn  sanctions.  The 
venerable  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  sued  out ;  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  School  Committee  was  charged  with  interfering  in 
the  most  sacred  relation  of  life,  and  with  sowing  hatred  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  child.  This  appeal  was  of  course  success¬ 
ful;  and,  under  Lord  Campbell’s  authority,  the  girl  was 
restored  to  her  mother.  We  cannot  sufficiently  condemn 
the  folly  which  permitted  the  school  authorities  to  give 
Mrs.  Race’s  advisers  this  triumph.  In  the  brother’s  case, 
when  the  very  same  game  was  played,  the  boy  was  at  once 
given  up.  Had  this  course  been  adopted  with  the  girl, 
Mrs.  Rice’s  Roman  friends  would  have  lost  their  grievance, 
and  would  have  had  only  the  commonplace  satisfaction  of 
keeping  one  orphan  more.  William  the  Third,  in  speaking 
of  Dodwell  the  Nonjuror,  said — “  He  is  resolved  to  be  a 
martyr:  I  am  equally  resolved  to  disappoint  him.”  The 
Hampstead  School  Committee  was  resolved  to  gratify  their 
opponents’  itch  for  controversy,  and  had  the  satisfaction, 
after  the  rebuff'  at  Westminster,  of  opening  another  campaign 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Race  has  been  made  a  tool  of. 
The  facts  prove  it.  Her  Romanism  was  languid  enough 
to  permit  her  children  to  receive  Anglican  baptism.  She 
was  not  sufficiently  sensitive  of  the  spiritual  dangers  of 
her  child  to  place  her,  as  she  might  have  done  at  first  on 


her  husband’s  death,  at  a  Roman  school ;  and  she  even  went 
the  length  of  saying  that  “  it  went  to  her  heart  to  remove 
the  child  from  Hampstead.”  The  proceeding  was  not,  we 
believe,  the  act  of  the  mother.  She  was  prompted  and 
instigated.  But  other  and  more  influential  motives  than 
the  child’s  welfare  were  at  work  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Protestant  bigotry  was  quite  equal  to  the  Romanist 
bigotry.  Can  anybody  believe  that  the  child  was  not 
tampered  with,  or  that  its  indignant  appeals  “  against 
disobeying  Jesus,”  and  “  I  will  not  bow  down  nor  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  other  images,  instead  of  praying  to 
Jesus,”  were  not  the  promptings  of  older  heads?  Is  this 
the  language  of  any  child — above  all,  of  a  child  who  had  been 
taught  to  pray,  and  who  actually  had  prayed  every  day  of  its 
father’s  life,  to  the  Virgin  Mary?  Disgusted  as  we  are  with 
those  who  dealt  with  the  mother,  our  indignation  rises  higher 
with  those  who  dealt  with  the  daughter.  Of  course  we  can 
understand,  from  disagreeable  experience,  the  delight  which 
thrilled  through  a  Protestant  audience  as  Mr.  O’Malley, 
with  all  the  reckless  violence  of  a  religious  partisan, 
quoted,  as  directly  applicable  to  his  demand  to  part  a 
mother  from  her  child,  the  sacred  text,  “  Suffer  the  little 
children,”  &c.  ;  and  we  are  not  much  surprised  at  the 
satisfaction  with  which  it  is  recorded  that  the  child,  after 
its  Hampstead  education,  “  expressed  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  ”  to  return  to  its  mother’s  arms.  But  the  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  are  still  more  painful  and  ominous.  It 
is  now  attempted  to  reverse  Lord  Campbell’s  decision,  by 
making  the  infant  a  ward  in  Chancery;  and  a  suspending 
order,  pending  the  Court’s  decision,  has  been  made  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  inhibiting  the  mother  from 
taking  the  child  to  Roman  Catholic  services.  Before  this 
order  was  issued,  the  Vice  Chancellor  thought  fit  “to  see  the 
child  to  learn  her  own  views;”  and  he  undertook  that,  “if 
she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  she 
should  not  do  so ;  and  if  she  did  not  wish  to  say  Roman 
Catholic  prayers,  the  mother  was  to  be  prohibited  from 
speaking  to  or  communicating  with  the  child,  or  suffering 
others  to  do  so,  on  religious  subjects,  and  from  suggesting  any 
particular  prayer  or  prayers  to  her.”  After  this  examination, 
an  order  to  this  effect,  and,  as  it  seems,  in  these  terms,  was 
actually  made,  and  is  now  acted  upon.  Lord  Campbell,  be 
it  remarked,  protested  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  “  against  the 
extreme  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the  proposed 
examination  of  the  child.”  We  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
our  protest  against  the  extreme  profanity  and  indecency  of 
such  an  examination  as  that  which  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  before  the  Vice-Chancellor.  To  the  Protestant 
friends  of  Alicia  Race  this  does  not  suggest  itself.  They 
conclude  that  the  choice  of  a  religion  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  an  infant  of  ten  years 
old.  They  think  so  lightly  of  those  tremendous  contro¬ 
versies  which  for  centuries  have  exhausted  the  highest 
faculties  of  the  European  mind,  that  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  an  uneducated  child. 
But  will  the  matter  stop  here  ?  If  this  poor  child  is  -with¬ 
drawn,  even  for  a  week,  from  her  natural  legal  guardian,  in 
deference  to  her  pious  scruples,  and  because,  as  her  fervent 
advocate  urges,  “religious  truth  might  lay  hold  of  the 
conscience  of  such  a  child  as  powerfully  as  that  of  an  older 
person” — if  we  are  to  defer  to  “  the  religious  convictions  ”  of 
this  infant — if  it  is  ruled  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  that 
ten  years  is  the  age  of  discretion  at  which  our  children  may 
“  choose  their  religion” — if  “  the  will  of  the  child  ”  is  to  be 
the  ground  for  appointing  a  guardian  during  the  parent's 
life — if  it  is  decided  “  that  the  mother  is  an  improper  guar¬ 
dian,”  because  she  acknowledges  her  intention  to  bring  up 
her  infant  in  her  own  religion  contrary  to  that  infant’s 
wish — then  society  in  England  is  pretty  nearly  at  an  end. 
None  of  us  are  safe.  If  this  child’s  convictions  against 
Romanism  are  to  be  attended  to,  some  other  child’s  choice 
of  Romanism  will  be  equally  imperative.  The  family  bond  is 
extinct;  and  natural  piety  is  deprived  of  its  most  fundamental 
sanctions.  The  fifth  commandment  and  the  example  of  Him 
who  was  “  subject  to  His  parents  ”  are  to  go  for  nought. 
Our  very  nurseries  will  be  infected  with  angry  swarms  of 
controversialists.  Bribes  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  religion  will  of  course  not 
be  wanting.  Protestant  hardbake  and  Mariolatrous  brandy- 
balls  will  be  administered  with  amiable  solicitude  to  secure 
“the  religious  convictions”  of  lisping  converts,  while  the  right 
and  duty  of  private  judgment  will  be  sweetened  by  sugar- 
sticks,  or  the  articles  of  Pope  Pius’  creed  will  be  administered 
in  a  course  of  proselyting  gingerbread. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  still 
persists  in  his  reserve,  the  indications  of  an  intention  to 
reduce  the  Income  Tax  to  a  peace  standard  are  sufficiently 
plain.  It  is  true  that  the  debate  on  the  Address  elicited 
nothing  but  vague  generalities  from  the  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  benches;  but  after  all  that  had  been  previously 
said  out  of  doors,  the  silence  of  the  Government  leaves  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  war  ninepence.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  hints  from  Admiral  Berkeley  and 
Lord  Panmure,  Mr.  F.  Peel’s  speech  upon  the  subject  at 
Bury  could  scarcely  have  been  delivered  by  that  highly- 
trained  official  without  due  authority;  and  when  he  tells  us 
that  Ministers  have  fortunately  anticipated  the  general  desire 
for  a  reduction  of  the  war-impost,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  they  have  at  least  resolved  to  submit  to  this  portion  of 
the  popular  demand.  Mr.  Peel  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  didactic;  but  though  his  acknowledgment  of  the  patience 
with  which  the  war-tax  has  been  endured,  and  his  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  for  its  reduction,  are  too 
much  like  the  commendations  bestowed  by  a  pedagogue  on 
his  best-behaved  boys,  he  did  show  something  like  a  fair 
appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the  non-official  portion  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  we  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  met  with 
before  in  any  of  the  varied  effusions  of  the  honourable  and 
instructive  member.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  often  fallen  to  his  lot 
to  announce  a  concession  to  the  popular  wishes — such  plums 
are  generally  reserved  for  the  superior  candidates  for  public 
favour.  However,  on  this  occasion,  he  performed  a  very  easy 
and  genial  task  in  a  not  very  laboured  and  ungenial  manner. 

It  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  semi-official  announce¬ 
ment  at  Bury  had  been  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Income  Tax,  without  touching  on  the 
dangerous  ground  of  its  reconstruction.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  speak  upon  this  topic  without 
exciting  hopes  which  can  end  only  in  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Certainly  no  good  can  come  of  an  address 
from  an  orator  who,  like  Mr.  Peel,  acknowledges  that  he 
has  no  positive  and  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  except 
that  it  presents  a  very  difficult  problem  which  some  distin¬ 
guished  authorities  have  found  it  a  troublesome  matter  to 
solve.  This  is  the  sole  substratum  of  fact  on  which  he 
attempted  to  found  a  certain  amount  of  argument,  which  can 
have  no  other  result  than  to  give  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a 
cheap  victory  to  the  wildest  financial  enthusiasts.  If  it  were 
only  Mr.  Peel  who  had  pursued  this  course,  it  might  not 
matter  very  much ;  but  the  Bury  oration  is,  in  fact,  a  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  hints  which  had  previously  fallen  from  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis.  No  member  of  the  Government  has  yet 
had  the  courage  fairly  to  meet  the  fallacies  which  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  in  Liverpool  and  other  places.  Instead  of 
taking  their  stand  upon  sound  principles,  Ministers — who 
ought,  at  least  on  administrative  questions,  to  be  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion — are  content  with  half  admitting  conclu¬ 
sions  which  they  want  the  courage  or  the  ability  to  refute. 
We  have  the  highest  financial  functionary  of  the  country 
talking  about  the  distinction  between  permanent  and  preca¬ 
rious  incomes,  as  if  it  might  possibly  be  a  solid  ground  for 
a  difference  in  taxation,  and  actually  proposing,  not  indeed 
without  some  irony,  to  consider  any  detailed  plan  for  working 
out  the  idea.  While  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thus  coquets  with  the  delusions  of  the  Liverpool  Reformers, 
there  is  little  chance  of  quashing  the  agitation. 

Mr.  Peel  floundered  into  a  still  more  awkward  ad¬ 
mission.  In  order  to  prove  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
assessment  impracticable,  he  was  content  to  give  up  the 
question  of  justice  altogether.  His  argument  was  all 
that  the  keenest  of  his  opponents  could  desire;  for  while  it 
maintained  a  secondary  point,  it  abandoned  the  key  of  the 
whole  position.  “  It  is  clear,”  he  said,  “  that  precarious 
incomes  are  derived,  part  from  capital,  and  part  from  skill. 
Capital  of  every  kind  should  be  charged  at  the  same  rate; 
but,  unquestionably,  a  ground  exists  why  a  lower  rate  should 
be  charged  upon  that  portion  of  a  man’s  income  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  personal  skill  and  intelligence.”  He  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  capital  and  skill  cannot  be  separated  in 
a  practical  estimate,  people  must  be  content  to  have  them 
measured  by  the  same  rule — subject  only  to  the  accidental 
compensation  afforded  by  the  different  degrees  of  strictness 
with  which  the  tax  is  enforced  against  different  classes.  It 
will  be  a  hopeless  task  for  any  Minister  to  contend  for 
sound  principles  of  taxation,  while  the  cause  is  damaged  by 
such  advocacy  as  this.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  quiet  people 


who  are  crying  out  against  a  burden  so  distasteful  as  the 
Income  Tax;  but  it  never  can  be  done  in  any  other  way 
than  by  distinctly  repudiating  the  flimsy  fallacies  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  subject.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  have  been  now  encouraged  or  sanctioned  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration— one,  that  the  rate  of  taxation 
ought  to  depend  on  the  duration  of  an  income — the  other, 
that  the  manner  in  which  an  income  is  acquired  should  be 
an  element  in  fixing  the  tax  to  be  assessed  in  respect  of  it. 
Both  of  these  errors  ought  to  have  been  long  since  exploded. 

It  is  matter  of  demonstration  that  the  duration  of  an  income 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate  of  taxation.  By 
adhering  to  the  rule  of  equal  assessment,  the  owners  of  the 
long  income  and  of  the  short  one  are  made  to  pay  in  exact 
proportion  to  what  they  receive.  Attempts  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  controvert  this  proposition,  by  putting  the 
extreme  case  of  an  income  for  one  year  only;  but  the  rule 
holds  good  in  every  instance  alike.  Whether  the  income  of 
the  year  is  the  fruit  of  a  perpetuity,  the  profit  of  a  trade, 
or  the  single  result  of  a  lucky  hit,  the  recipient  is,  for 
that  particular  year,  equally  able,  and  therefore  equally 
bound,  to  pay  the  tax.  Ability  to  pay,  as  measured  by 
the  acquisitions  of  the  year,  is  the  only  true  basis  of 
taxation ;  and  the  same  impost  ought  therefore  to  be 
levied  on  all  incomes,  whether  permanent,  precarious,  or 
altogether  casual.  This  is  so  essential  a  point  that  we 
cannot,  without  regret,  see  even  the  appearance  of  an 
abandonment  of  it  on  the  part  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  position  demands  a  clear  perception 
of  the  principles  which  he  is  called  on  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Peel’s  blunder  is  not  less  fatal  than  the  admissions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  is  no  pretence 
for  the  assertion  that  an  income  obtained  by  skill  or  industry 
ought  to  be  taxed  less  than  one  di'awn  from  an  investment. 
People  who  talk  of  the  dignity  of  labour  may,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  attribute  greater  merit  to  the  worker  than  to 
the  drone;  but  the  question  is  not  one  of  merit,  but  of 
ability.  One  thousand  pounds  which  a  man  has  toiled  for 
will  buy  as  much  as  the  same  sum  when  got  without  an 
effort.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  right  to  look 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  acquisition.  No  matter  how  it 
may  have  been  obtained,  the  same  income  can  bear,  and 
ouwht  to  bear,  the  same  tax.  Sentimental  distinctions  ot 
every  kind  are  inadmissible,  and  the  question  is,  not  how 
much  effort  the  year’s  income  has  cost  to  gain,  but  how  much, 
in  money  or  other  value,  it  may  amount  to.  It  may  bo  the 
rental  of  a  fee  simple  estate,  it  may  be  the  reward  of  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  fortunate  speculation 
— still,  in  every  case,  if  the  amount  is  the  same,  so  should  the 
tax  be.  The  only  sound  rule  is,  to  reject  all  consideration  of 
the  source  of  an  income,  and  to  regard  the  amount  alone;  and  on 
this  ground  we  must  emphatically  protest  against  Mr.  Peel’s 
dictum,  that  the  fruits  of  skill  and  intelligence  ought  to  be 
more  leniently  dealt  with  than  the  interest  of  capital. 

The  two  fundamental  rules  we  have  stated  are  enough  to 
clear  away  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  has 
gathered  round  the  Income-tax  question.  To  levy  a  pro¬ 
portionate  impost  on  each  man’s  income  for  the  year,  whether 
casual  or  pei'manent,  whether  gained  by  labour  or  derived 
from  capital  or  any  other  source,  is  the  only  rule  of  practice 
which  is  at  once  sound  in  principle  and  easy  in  application. 
These  doctrines  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  elaborate 
demonstration,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  no  Minister  will 
deal  effectually  with  the  present  cry,  who  does  not  clearly 
see  and  boldly  proclaim  the  primary  truths  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  the  merest  tyro  in  finance.  We  are  scarcely 
able  to  judge,  from  what  passed  on  Tuesday  night,  how  far 
the  different  sections  of  the  House  which  are  represented  on 
the  Opposition  benches  have  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
true  position  of  this  question  than  the  party  from  which 
the  initiative  of  practical  measures  must  proceed.  But  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  resolutions  will  shortly  elucidate 
this  point  more  fully;  and  we  shall  therefore  reserve  our 
comments  on  the  views  of  the  Opposition  until  we  have 
heard  the  more  explicit  declarations  which  the  promised 
discussion  cannot  fail  to  elicit. 


PERSIA  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  was  amusing  to  hear  honourable  members  protesting, 
the  other  night,  that  Ministers  ought  to  have  called  them 
together  in  the  autumn  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
Persian  war.  A  little  ex  post  facto  patriotism  of  this  kind 
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costs  nothing.  When  the  time  has  passed  for  making  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  easy  to  vaunt  the  self-devotion  which  you 
cannot  he  called  upon  to  prove.  When  a  friend  has  struggled 
out  of  his  difficulties,  and  the  time  for  helping  him  is  gone, 
it  is  cheap  generosity  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  come  to 
you  for  assistance.  Her  Majesty’s  faithful  Lords  and 
Commons  have  had  their  holiday — have  enjoyed  their 
recess.  And  now  that  they  have  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  again  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  metropolis,  they 
doubtless  imagine  that  they  would  have  flown,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Minister,  from  the  remote  places  in  which  they  have 
been  beguiling  their  autumnal  leisure — from  the  German 
bath  or  the  Highland  moor,  from  the  Southern  sea  or  the 
Northern  capital — to  contend  with  painters  and  masons  for 
the  occupation  of  their  desolated  clubs,  or  with  upholsterers 
and  charwomen  for  the  possession  of  their  denuded  drawing¬ 
rooms.  The  delusion  is  so  charming  that  it  would  be  rm- 
merciful  to  disturb  it. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  for  the  country,  that  their  patriotism 
was  not  put  to  the  proof.  Even  if  their  excuses  had  not  been 
as  various  as  those  in  the  parable— if  one  had  not  married  a 
wife,  and  another  bought  a  yacht — and  if  the  Lord  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  feast  had  met  his  invited  guests,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  their  acceptance  would  not  have  been 
worse  than  their  refusal  of  the  invitation.  Without  the 
assistance  of  Parliament,  or  of  “  Our  own  Correspondent,  ’ 
a  war  which,  so  far  as  Herat  is  concerned,  could  not  have 
been  avoided  with  safety  to  our  Indian  Empire,  has  been 
thus  far  carried  on  with  almost  unexampled  success;  and 
we  do  not  perceive  that  any  benefit  would  have  arisen  from 
the  ventilation  of  all  our  designs  for  the  information  of  the 
enemy,  or  from  embarrassing  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown  by  questionings  and  cavillings  which  would 
have  rendered  diplomacy  of  any  kind  difficult,  and  success¬ 
ful  diplomacy  impossible.  If,  as  we  hope,  the  war  is  likely 
to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  we 
are  not  altogether  certain  that  this  result  may  not  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Press  has 
known  anything  about  the  matter  until  our  difficulties  were 
in  a  fair  way  towards  adjustment. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  of  this  adj  ustment?  It  was  stated 
on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  one  Plouse, 
and  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  other,  that  Ministers  had 
intended  to  lay  before  Parliament,  on  its  reassembling,  papers 
relating  to  the  war,  but  that  negotiations  had  commenced  at 
Paris  between  Lord  Cowley  and  Feroukh  Khan,  and  that 
these  negotiations  would,  it  was  hoped,  have  a  satisfactory 
termination.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  hear,  upon  less  reliable 
authority,  that,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  from  the 
East,  negotiations  were  going  on  in  the  Gulf,  and  that  the 
modified  demands  of  the  British  Government  were  likely 
to  be  accepted.  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
rather  from  negotiations  on  the  Persian  coast  than  from 
diplomacy  at  the  French  capital,  that  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  secure  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the 
interval  between  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
at  Paris,  and  the  communication  of  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  to  our  commander  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  events 
might  occur  which  would  render  such  an  arrangement  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  ;  for  we  might  have  gone  too  far  to  withdraw 
without  leaving  behind  us  complications  and  embarrassments 
of  an  obstinate,  perhaps  a  lasting,  character.  At  the  point 
to  which  hostilities  had  proceeded  at  the  date  of  our  last 
advices  from  the  East,  the  progress  of  the  war  might  have 
been  satisfactorily  arrested ;  but  this  may  not  be  so  easy 
after  the  next  move,  and  if  negotiations  are  not  com¬ 
menced  on  the  spot,  there  must  be  some  next  move 
within  the  two  months  following  the  fall  of  Bushire.  Our 
hope  is,  that  the  commander  of  the  expedition  may  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  striking  another  blow ;  but 
his  arm  can  scarcely  be  arrested  now  by  instructions  from 
the  British  Government  arising  out  of  the  negotiations 
between  Lord  Cowley  and  Feroukh  Khan, 

That  Persia  will  accede  to  the  modified  demands  of 
Great  Britain,  supported  as  they  are,  morally  if  not  offi¬ 
cially,  by  France  and  Russia,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Personal  questions,  however,  are  always  the  most  difficult  to 
settle;  yet,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  our  national 
honour  will  in  any  way  be  affected  by  our  sinking  the  per¬ 
sonalities  by  which  this  case  has  been  very  superfluously 
complicated,  we  hope  that  our  Government  is  not  reso¬ 
lutely  bent  on  humbling  the  Suddr  Azim  and  exalting 
Mr.  Murray  at  Teheran,  or  on  establishing  Meerza 
Hashem  at  Shiraz.  Should  these  difficulties  be  re¬ 


moved,  it  is  understood  that  all  the  other  demands  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  complied  with,  and  that  Herat — the 
great  bone  of  contention — will  forthwith  be  evacuated  by 
the  Persians.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  once  settled,  we 
hope  that  the  restoration  of  our  amicable  relations  with 
Persia  will  be  inaugurated  in  a  becoming  manner,  and 
that  English  diplomacy  will  henceforth  cut  a  better  figure 
at  Teheran  than  it  has  been  permitted  to  do  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  must  retain,  too,  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  enforcing  both  the  faithful  observance 
of  treaty-obligations  and  the  respectful  treatment  of  our 
Embassy.  It  will  not  do,  in  these  days,  to  talk,  as  did  Lord 
Grey  and  others  on  Tuesday  night,  about  abstaining  from 
entering  into  engagements  with  barbarous  States  like  Persia. 
Our  true  policy  consists  in  treating  Persia — as  we  treat  Tur¬ 
key — not  as  a  barbarous  State.  Themoi'e  we  can  elevate  her 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  better  for  our  interests;  and  we 
are  deeply  concerned  both  in  securing  her  friendship  and 
favouring  the  development  of  her  power.  For  many  years 
past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  shelve  the  “  Persian  ques¬ 
tion,”  as  one  of  little  concern  to  us  as  a  European  Power; 
and  it  is  out  of  this  neglect  that  our  present  embarrassments 
have  arisen.  Every  year  the  importance  of  this  subject  has 
increased,  and  every  year  it  is  likely  to  increase  ;  and  if  the 
present  crisis  in  our  relations  with  the  Court  of  leheran 
should  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  our  states¬ 
men  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  real  dimensions  of  the 
question,  we  shall  obtain  at  least  some  compensation  for  the 
embarrassment  and  the  expense  of  the  present  war. 

We  have  one  more  remark  to  make  in  connexion  with  the 
debates  of  Tuesday  night.  Many  strange  things  were  said, 
but  nothing  more  strange  than  the  question  put  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  whether  the  war  with  Persia  had  been  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  W e  fear  we  may  regard  the  amount  of 
knowledge  displayed  in  this  inquiry  as  a  very  fair  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  general  capacity  of  members  of  Parliament 
to  discuss  Eastern  questions  in  general,  and  this  Persian 
question  in  particular.  If  so  attentive  an  observer  as 
Mi’.  Gladstone  has  failed  to  see,  in  the  Proclamation  issued 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  an  explicit  declaration 
that  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  had  been  despatched 
under  instructions  from  her  Majesty’s  Government — and  if 
a  man  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  acquirements  is  so 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Government  as  to  believe  that  the  Court  of  Directors  has 
the  power  to  make  war  on  Persia — we  certainly  cannot  hope 
that  the  average  intelligence  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  equal  to  the  demands  of  such  a  subject. 


ASSOCIATED  ROBBERY. 

C1HEVALIER  BUNSEN— so  he  informs  us  in  his  recent 
>  and  most  tedious  work,  Signs  of  the  Tunes — took  back 
with  him  from  England  to  “  his  German  fatherland  two  facts 
which  probably  were  as  valuable  as  any  other  luggage  which 
this  ill-starred  diplomatist  collected  during  his  fourteen 
years’  interference  in  our  political  and  religious  concerns. 
With  one  of  these  facts  we  are  not  at  present  much  concerned, 
especially  as  it  is  perhaps  no  fact  at  all  ;  but  the  other  is 
weighty  and  significant  enough.  We  allude  to  what,  in 
Teutonic  speech,  is  styled  “  the  spontaneous  and  powerful 
development  of  the  spirit  of  association  — as  instanced  in 
the  East  India  Company,  British  “  Congregationalism,”  the 
religious  societies,  canal  and  railway  companies,  &c. 
M.  Bunsen  is  most  concerned  with  the  religious  aspect  of 
this  spirit  of  association  ;  but,  while  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fact,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  at  sea  about  its 
future  consequences.  Side  by  side  with  the  spirit  of  religious 
association  he  sees  that  of  a  despotic  hierarchy.  As  liberty 
grows,  so  does  autocracy.  Free  Protestantism  is  confronted 
by  ultramontanizing  Romanism,  and  how  these  two  can 
floui’ish  together  puzzles  M.  Bunsen.  We  cannot  do  much 
to  assist  his  perplexity ;  but  since  he  wrote,  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  the  spirit  of  association  has  received  some  significant 
illustrations  in  its  application  to  our  social  morality.  W  e  have 
lived  to  see  Tipperary  Banks,  and  Credit  Mobiliers,  and 
Russian  railways,  and  Royal  British  Banks,  and  Sadleirs,  and 
Robsons,  and  Redpaths,  and  Agars,  and  Sawards.  The  social 
results  of  association  are  certainly  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good 
_ we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  the  influence  of  the  im¬ 
perial  principle  of  joint-stockery  in  all  our  relations,  domestic 
as  well  as  economic.  It  tells  on  crime  as  well  as  on  commerce. 
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It  works  on  private  morals  no  less  than  on  public  credit.  If 
it  expands  the  one,  we  suspect  that  it  saps  the  other,  for  its 
tendency  is,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  As  a  Corporation  is  said  to  have  no 
conscience,  so  people  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  owe 
no  duties  to  a  Company.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  all  the  great  social  crimes  of  the  Great 
Year  of  Robbery,  1856,  is  their  connexion,  in  every  instance, 
with  a  Company  or  Corporation.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  retribution  in  this.  If  it  is  established  that  a  Rail¬ 
way  Company  has  no  bowels  of  compassion,  no  personal 
duties,  no  feelings,  no  moral  character,  then  society  will 
begin  to  treat  it 'as  the  mere  machine  which  it  professes  to 
bef  A  Company  is  not  to  subscribe  to  charities,  not  to 
pension  its  clerks,  not  to  discharge  any  relative  duties  of 
mercy  and  good-will  to  man.  It  is  a  moral,  or  immoral, 
noun  of  multitude — not  a  responsible  agent.  Its.  function 
is  to  spend  as  little,  and  to  hoard  as  much  as  possible.  Its 
attitude  is  that  of  Ishmael  towards  society.  It  will  not 
give  compensation  without  an  action — it  is  only  to  be  hounded 
into  human  duties  by  terrorism  and  threats.  It  is  always 
claiming  its  pound  of  flesh,  and  appealing  to  its  bond.  Its 
aspect  is  hard,  repulsive,  defiant,  and  unsympathizing. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  all  this  justifies  crimes  against 
companies  3  but  to  some  extent  it  accounts  for  them.  Mr. 
Redpath  probably  felt  that  he  was  not  robbing  his  neighbour 
Brown  or  Jones,  but  was  simply  swindling  an  abstraction 
incapable  of  wrong.  He  did  not  feel  the  personality  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company.  The  thing  was  vague,  impersonal, 
and  impalpable.  Very  likely  he  would  never  have  forged 
Mr.  Denison’s  name,  nor  made  free  with  a  shilling  of  Mr. 
Mowatt’s.  Mr.  John  Paul,  who  was  convicted  on  Thursday, 
is  a  thief  on  a  large  scale  3  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  as¬ 
sociated  ratepayers  of  the  great  City  of  London  U  nion.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  believing  that,  as  between  man 
and  man,  either  Sadleir,  or  Robson,  or  Redpath,  or  this 
Mr.  Paul,  was  ever  deliberately  guilty  of  fraud.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would, 
being  what  they  were,  have  embezzled  the  funds  of  a  private 
employer  3  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  actually  did. 
The  association  principle,  the  corporate  notion,  helped,  and 
most  likely  suggested,  tlieii’  crime.  Had  there  been  no  Com¬ 
pany,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no  Redpath.  It  is 
only  the  worst  of  men  who  will  rob  his  familiar  friend. 

A  man  meditating  a  crime  against  a  daily  companion  sees  an 
individual  whom  he  is  about  to  wrong — vague  but  salutary 
visions  of  his  victim’s  wife  and  children  flit  before  him. 
These  are  but  trifles,  and  feeble  restraints  enough,  but  they 
tell.  Possible  forgers  and  conceivable  robbers  are,  after  all, 
men.  Something  of  common  humanity  belongs  even  to  a 
Sadleir  or  a  Redpath.  The  latter,  as  we  have  said  before, 
really  practised  all  sorts  of  social  virtues  3  and  his  example 
proves  that  a  man  will  rob  a  company  who  would  not  rob  his 
friend.  Robson  would  probably  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  put  his  hand  into  his  master’s  till,  had  his  employer  been 
a  shopkeeper  3  but  who  or  what  is  the  Crystal  Palace  Com¬ 
pany  1  It  has  no  feelings  to  rack,  and  no  family  to  starve. 
So  with  the  M.P.’s  of  the  British  Bank  directory.  If  they 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  thinking,  they  would  perhaps  have 
reflected  that  they  were  bringing  to  beggary  living  flesh 
and  blood— widows,  and  small  clubs,  and  little  tradesmen,  in 
the  actual  personality  of  shareholders.  But  all  this  was  at 
a  distance — they  knew  not  the  sufferers  as  actual  men  and 
women.  They  borrowed  from  a  corporation — they  received 
advances  from  an  abstraction — they  were  accommodated 
with  the  70,000?.  of  a  joint-stock  Company. 

And  of  course  this  tells  both  ways.  If  Sadleir  robs  a 
Tipperary  Bank  because  that  institution  has  only  a  shadowy, 
and,  as  they  say,  a  subjective  existence,  of  course  a  Credit 
Mobilier  plays  commercial  tricks  which  no  firm  or  individual 
dare,  even  in  thought,  to  venture  upon.  If  thieves  show  no 
mercy  to  Companies,  it  may  be  because  Companies  show  no 
mercy  to  society.  Wrong  at  present  avenges  wrong  3  and 
the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  of  a  public  Corporation 
acting  under  the  same  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  an 
individual  tradesman.  Nor,  as  things  are,  can  we  hope  that 
it  is  likely  to  be.  It  is,  we  fear,  more  probable  that  the 
individual  tradesman  or  merchant — and  perhaps  another 
century  will  exhaust  the  class — will  fall  into  corporate 
habits,  and  will  adopt  that  characteristic  of  the  association 
principle  which  ignores  all  individual  relations  and  all  personal 
responsibility.  There  is  too  much  reason  for  apprehending 
that  of  late  years  the  whole  tone  of  commercial  morality  has 
been  lowered,  and  that  the  general  character  of  trade  is 


deteriorating.  Some  recent  proceedings  connected  with 
great  discount  houses,  the  forged  warrants  in  the  higher 
walks  of  business,  and  the  adulteration  frauds  in  the  lower, 
occur  as  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  relaxation  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  certainly  accompanies,  if  it  does  not  result  from,  the 
modern  development  of  the  co-operative  and  association 
principle.  All  that  class  of  sentiments  known  as  confidence 
and  credit,  without  which  commerce  seems  impossible, 
appear  to  be  above  or  below  the  cultivation  of  a  Board. 
Society,  as  hitherto  understood,  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  for  mutual  benefit — not  a  Congress  of  armed  neu¬ 
tralities  or  hostile  Cantons,  inspired  by  the  creditable 
interests  only  of  competition  and  rivalry.  That  Companies 
— especially  Railway  Companies — aim  at  realizing  this 
character,  their  whole  history  proves.  Whatever  advantages 
—and  they  are  many — the  joint-stock  principle  has  brought 
into  our  social  system,  its'  moral  dangers  can  be  scarcely 
exaggerated. 

However,  even  here,  retribution  awaits  the  evil.  The  old 
proverb  is  reversed.  Because  good  men,  if  such  they  be, 
unite,  evil  men  in  their  turn  combine.  Robbery  avails 
itself  of  the  joint-stock  principle— association  lends  its  influ¬ 
ences  to  thievery — and  the  eighth  commandment  is  broken 
in  grand  style  by  the  principle  of  association.  Corporate 
ingenuity  and  capital  are  invested  in  highway  robbery  and 
forgery.  Agar  gives  his  time  and  talents,  the  barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple  contributes  his  name  and  education, 
Burgess  and  Bierce  fling  in  their  characters  and  confidential 
duties,  and  the  result  is  that  one  Company  is  robbed  by 
another  to  the  tune  of  12,000 1.  The  speciality  of  the 


bullion  affair  is  not  the  amount  of  the  “  swag,”  which  is  a 
mere  accident  of  the  case,  but  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  association  principle.  Crime,  when  pursued  as  a  business, 
especially  as  a  joint-stock  investment,  gets  to  be  looked  at 
as  a  matter  in  which  personal  responsibility  ceases ;  and 
the  deepest  lesson  which  the  great  robberies  of  1856  teach 
English  society  is,  that  the  price  which  we  pay  for  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  associated  triumphs  may  be  no  less  than  the 
extinction,  or  at  least  the  decay,  of  the  general  sense  of 
individual  conscience  and  duty. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  LORD  RAGLAN. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
tell  the  true  history  of  Lord  Raglan.  Substantially,  it  says 
only  what  has  often  been  said  in  our  own  columns,  that  Lord 
Raglan  was  a  noble-minded,  courageous  soldier— a  general  not 
only  of  wide  experience,  but  of  eminent  skill  a  wise  politician, 
an  adroit  manager  of  men,  the  support  and  guide  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  the  teacher,  counsellor,  and  true  friend  of  the  Trench. 
But  the  Quarterly  Review  says  all  this  fully  aud  at  length,  and 
traces  Lord  Raglan’s  career  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  army 
to  his  death.  It  is  a  spirited,  effective  biography,  and  in  all  its 
leading  points  unimpeachable.  But  there  are  parts  in  it  we 
could  have  wished  away.  It  displays  a  disposition  to  strain 
minute  points,  a  desire  to  use  Lord  Raglan’s  name  as  a  screen 
for  political  friends  of  the  writer,  and  a  narrow  hatred  of  every 
Government  that  is  not  of  the  Quarterly  Review  shade  in 
politics.  There  is  much  in  the  article  that  might  call  for  an 
answer,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  matters  of  controversy. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  two  points,  about  which  no  one 
can  hesitate  who  impartially  approaches  the  undeniable  facts  of 
Lord  Raglan’s  history.  The  first  is,  that  Lord  Raglan  did  every¬ 
thing  that  man  could  do  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Crimean  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  that  the  more  his  conduct  in  command  is  examined, 
the  nobler  are  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  it  revealed.  The 
second  is,  that  so  long  as  the  French  and  English  armies  were  of 
an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  magnitude,  Lord  Raglan  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  whole  expedition— not  because  he  had  a  selfish 
wish  for  power,  but  simply  because  he  was  the  boldest,  the  most 
persevering,  and  the  most  experienced  commander.  .  After  a 
certain  period  of  the  campaign,  the  contest  became  one  in  which 
the  numbers  of  the  respective  troops  were  everything ;  and  then 
England,  not  having  men,  contributed  ships  and  money.  But,  as 
the  numbers  were  the  most  obvious  cause  and  condition  of 
success,  thenceforward  the  greater  share  of  glory  fell  to  those 
whose  portion  of  the  army  was  the  most  numerous. 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  biography  of  Lord  Raglan  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  length  to  show  that  the  qualities  which  he  displayed 
in  the  Crimea  were  but  those  which  he  had  displayed  from  his 
earliest  years.  The  firmness,  the  unostentatious  love  of  duty, 
the  tenderness  for  suffering  of  every  kind,  the  utter  disregard 
of  his  own  comfort,  or  popularity,  or  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  due  discharge  of  the  task  assigned  him,  that  were 
visible  every  day  and  every  hour  of  his  Crimean  campaign, 
had  been  anticipated  by  a  thousand  acts  of  unselfish  heroism  in 
his  previous  career.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  dwelling  on  a  life  which  is  as  bright  an  example 
to  the  civilian  as  to  the  soldier.  But  this  cannot  be  ;  and  we 
will  therefore  only  notice  two  charges  brought  against  Lord 
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Raglan  while  commander-in-chief — charges  most  satisfactorily 
refuted  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  and  shown  to  be  not  exaggera¬ 
tions,  but  absolute  falsehoods.  Lord  Raglan  was  said  to  be 
physically  broken  down,  and  he  was  said  to  have  neglected  all 
personal  inspection  of  the  English  soldiers  during  their  disastrous 
winter  campaign.  It  will  he  observed  that  these  charges  im¬ 
peach — the  one  the  honesty  of  Lord  Raglan  (for  to  have  assumed 
the  command  would  have  been  an  act  of  dishonesty  in  a  man  who 
felt  himself  bodily  incapable),  and  the  other  his  kindness  of 
heart.  Now,  Lord  Raglan’s  character  had  two  prominent  traits — 
love  of  truth  and  tenderness.  Such  accusations  are  like  accusing 
Nelson  of  cowardice  or  Wellington  of  imprudence.  Let  our 
readers  call  to  mind  the  distinctness  with  which  Mr.  Russell,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  asserted  that  Lord  Raglan  paid  no 
attention  to  his  troops — and  they  will,  we  think,  feel  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  giving  vent  to  hasty  calumny  when  they  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Quarterly,  which  we  w  ish  we  could  see 
framed  and  glazed  in  the  house  of  every  one  who  ever  gave  ear 
to  the  slander: — 

Lord  Raglan  was  accused  of  being  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  army. 
Ho  replied  that  one  aide-de-camp  alone,  who  kept  a  journal,  and  who 
generally  but  not  always  attended  him,  had  accompanied  him  in  forty  rides 
through  the  camp  during  the  preceding  two  months.  In  a  letter  of  which 
the  testimony  is  above  all  suspicion,  because  it  was  penned  before  the  accu¬ 
sations  against  him  had  appeared,  an  officer  relates  that  Lord  Raglan  con¬ 
stantly  made  a  nocturnal  expedition  through  the  whole  of  their  protracted 
lines,  starting  at  half-past  nine,  and  returning  to  head-quarters  at  one  or 
later.  “  Some  people,”  he  added,  “  think  he  might  be  as  well  in  bed,  but  the 
personal  encouragement  is  a  great  point.”  Another  correspondent,  whose 
letter  was  dated  afler  the  attacks  had  commenced  in  England,  but  before 
they  were  known  in  the  Crimea,  mentions  that  these  inspections  were  of  five 
or  six  hours’  duration,  and  that,  though  the  cold  was  intolerable,  he  talked 
to  everybody,  from  officers  down  to  privates.  The  worse  the  weather  grew, 
the  more  frequent  his  visits  became.  He  rarely  missed  a  day,  and  never, 
except  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  imperative  duties.  One  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  whose  youthful  constitution  w  as  not  proof  against  the  hardships  which 
spent  their  force  in  vain  upon  the  iron  frame  of  his  chief,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  riding  with  him  during  the  bitterest  season,  because  he  pulled  up  to 
speak  to  nearly  every  soldier  he  met.  Nor  did  he  stop  with  endeavouring  to 
animate  the  men  who  were  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Those  tvho  could  render 
him  no  further  help  were  just  us  much  the  objects  of  his  care.  “  When  any 
casualty  occurs  in  the  trenches,”  an  officer  wrote  again,  “  he  visits  the 
wounded  in  the  different  hospitals,  inquires  into  every  man’s  case,  and  gives 
a  word  of  advice  and  comfort  to  each.”  There  were  persons  in  the  army  who, 
observing  the  labour  imposed  upon  him  by  these  rounds,  thought  that  he 
might  at  least  have  devolved  upon  his  subalterns  the  duty  of  cheering  the 
disabled  men,  for  his  exertions  were  greater  than  those  of  any  officer  in  the 
camp,  and  though  lie  kept  his  health,  it  ceemed  a  miracle  to  the  persons  about 
him,  and  quite  impossible  to  last,  lie  rose  at  six,  wrote  by  candle-light  till 
breakfast,  was  never  a  moment  idle  till  his  dinner-hour  at  eight.  So  occupied 
was  every  instant,  that  he  stated,  when  defending  himself,  that  he  had  not 
once  found  leisure  to  continue  his  ride  to  the  Monastery — the  only  spot  which 
was  worth  visiting  for  pleasure  His  dinner  despatched,  he  again,  if  he  did 
not  mount  on  horseback,  resumed  his  writing  till  past  midnight.  Rarely, 
indeed,  did  he  lie  down  before  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  often 
much  later.  In  bed  he  pondered  on  the  distresses  of  the  troops,  and  would  ! 
continue  calling  out  tlu'ough  an  open  door  to  a  member  of  the  staff  who  lay  ! 
near  him,  tli3  palliatives  which  occurred  to  his  mind,  till  nature,  which  never  1 
seemed  exhausted  in  him,  was  spent  in  his  companion,  and  he  dropped  asleep 
from  fatigue.  For  those  who  did  not  know  what  a  prodigy  of  endurance, 
industry,  and  benevolence  Lord  Raglan  was,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
tempted  to  imagine  the  description  overcolourcd,  we  transcribe  a  passage 
from  a  letter  written  in  social  confidence  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
inann,  when  no  one  suspected  that  there  would  ever  arise  a  whisper  of 
censure,  or  the  need  for  a  syllable  of  defence “  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
calm,  how  cool,  Lord  Raglan  is  in  the  most  tremendous  danger  and  anxiety 
• — thinking  of  everything  and  everybody.  It  is  a  marvel  to  us  all.  Yet 
there  is  one  person  he  never  thinks  of,  and  that  is  himself.  But  it  has 
always  been  so  with  him.” 

Second  only  to  the  importance  of  doing  justice  to  tlie  nobleness  of 
Lord  Raglan’s  personal  character,  is  that  of  rightly  estimating  the 
position  he  held  with  regard  to  the  French  army.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  truth  should  be  told  ;  and  as  M.  de  Bazancourt 
has  told  something  very  far  apart  from  the  truth,  we  need  have 
no  false  delicacy  about  the  susceptibilities  of  the  French.  When 
we  make  a  claim,  it  is  expedient  to  make  it  in  precise  terms ;  and 
the  claim  we  make  is,  that  to  Lord  Raglan  were  owing  the  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  Crimean  expedition,  when  the  French  were 
wavering — the  safe  landing  and  the  flank  march — and  that  the 
failure  of  the  17th  October,  which,  by  preventing  the  assault 
being  made  at  once,  was  the  cause  of  there  being  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign  at  all,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  French.  So  long  as 
an  equal  number  of  English  and  French  had  to  perform  a 
definite  task,  Lord  Raglan  was  the  real  stay,  support,  and  guide 
of  the  w  hole  army.  But  the  failure  of  the  17th  October  entirely 
altered  the  nature  of  the  operations.  The  whole  struggle  was 
thenceforth  one  of  men  and  money — all  turned  on  the  question 
which  of  the  two  contending  parties,  Russia  or  the  Allies,  could 
pour  the  greatest  number  of  men  into  the  Crimea,  and  keep 
them  there  longest.  France,  aided  by  English  money  and  ships, 
won  in  the  contest;  and  while  this  peculiar  struggle  was  going 
on.theFrench  naturally  took  the  lead  among  the  Allies.  This, how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  another  matter.  All  that  we  wish  to  see  recognised 
is,  that  wdiile  the  operations  were  those  of  ordinary  warfare, 
and  the  French  and  English  armies  equal  in  number,  Lord 
Raglan  was  far  the  first,  the  ablest,  and  the  wisest  leader  among 
the  Allies. 

We  presume  that  no  one  now  feels  any  doubt  that  the  French 
and  English  Governments  were  throughout  determined  on  the 
expedition — that  Lord  Raglan,  having  once  pledged  himself  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  persevered  under  every 
difficulty  and  discouragement — and  that  St.  Arnaud  wavered  and 
hesitated.  The  expedition  resolved  on,  the  first  step  was  to 


select  a  place  of  landing  ;  and  with  reference  to  this  selection, 
what  happened  was  as  follows  : — 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud  desired  a  conference  on  board  the  “  Ville  de  Paris 
and  as  Lord  Raglan  could  not  ascend  the  vessel  at  sea  with  his  left  band — a 
manoeuvre,  however,  which,  difficult  as  it  was,  he  would  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  insist  on  performing — Admiral  Dundas  went  alone.  The 
Marshal,  speechless  with  the  agony  of  his  mortal  disease,  pointed  feebly  to  an 
unsigned  paper,  which  represented  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
the  siege,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disembark  at  the  northern  side  of 
Sebastopol,  where  they  were  doubtless  expected,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  proceed  to  Theodosia,  some  seventy  miles  to  the  south,  and  lie 
by  for  the  winter.  Lord  Raglan  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition ;  but 
while  at  Varna  he  had  ascertained  that  a  considerable  force  was  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Katelia,  the  place  of  landing  agreed  on,  and  he  resolved 
several  days  before  starting  that  on  reaching  the  Crimea  he  would  invite 
St.  Arnaud  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  direct  their  course  to  Eupa- 
toria,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  shore  at  this  point,  which  he  rightly  sus¬ 
pected  would  be  unguarded  by  the  enemy.  He  now  reconnoitred  the  coast, 
and  to  his  influence  on  his  return  in  persuading  the  French  Marshal  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Katcha,  General  Canrobert  ascribed  the  signal  success  of  the  dis¬ 
embarkation.  Not  a  man  was  lost. 

After  the  landing  had  been  effected,  the  Russians  de¬ 
feated  in  the  field,  and  the  Allies  stationed  on  the  south  side, 
Lord  Raglan  determined  to  postpone  the  assault  untd  the  batte¬ 
ries  of  Sebastopol  were  silenced.  He  had  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  they  would  be  silenced  by  a  vigorous  cannonade;  and,  in 
fact,  the  batteries  opposed  to  the  English  were  silenced,  but 
unfortunately  the  French  attack  had  a  very  different  success.  It 
is  an  old  story,  but  it  is  one  of  which  it  is  in  every  way  im¬ 
portant  that  the  true  version  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
of  all.  The  Quarterly  thus  describes  the  occurrences  of  that 
critical  day— the  day  which  made  success  tardy,  as  the  day  of 
the  Alma  had  made  success  possible: — 

The  English  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  French 
on  the  night  of  the  9th.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  fire  opened,  and  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  bo  followed  by  a  general  assault.  The  English 
batteries  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Russian  works,  and  suffered  little  in 
return.  Lord  Raglan  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  place,  and  sent  to  invite 
the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  French.  The  day  had  gone  less  prospe¬ 
rously  with  them.  The  parapets  of  their  trenches  had  not  been  made  of  suffi¬ 
cient  solidity;  their  guns  were  not  of  the  proper  calibre.  The  explosion  in 
the  morning  of  their  principal  magazine  had  gone  far  to  paralyse  their 
efforts;  and,  instead  of  reducing  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  ruining  then- 
defences,  it  was  their  own  which  were  overcome.  The  assault  was  postponed 
in  consequence ;  and  though  another  day  was  subsequently  fixed  for  the  ope¬ 
ration,  Lord  Raglan  perceived  that  the  grand  opportunity  had  been  lost,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  a  severe  and  protracted  contest. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  asserts  that,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  was  over,  the  English  infantry  had  suffered  too  much 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit,  but  that  Lord  Raglan  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  prevail  on  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  unite  our 
cavalry  and  a  part  of  our  artillery  with  the  large  portion  of  his 
troops  which  had  not  been  in  action,  and  follow  upon  the  heels 
of  the  flying  enemy.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Quarterly  that,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  Lord  Raglan  surmised 
that  the  return  of  the  shattered  regiments  of  the  Russians  would 
spread  a  panic  among  the  garrison.  To  complete  it,  he  proposed 
that  a  fire  should  be  opened  from  the  whole  line  of  our  trenches, 
aud  that  the  assault — which,  previously  to  the  action,  had  been 
fixed  for  the  7th  of  November — should  take  place  while  the  alarm 
of  the  enemy  was  at  its  height.  Timidity  of  tactics  was,  however, 
the  fatal  defect  of  the  French  commander,  and  he  insisted  that  the 
Allies  must  await  reinforcements,  and  remain,  in  the  interim,  on 
the  defensive.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and  we  think  that,  if  true,  they  should 
be  known,  as  they  certainly  tend  to  raise  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  present  an  amazing  contrast  to  the  general  tone  of 
M.  de  Bazancourt’s  narrative.  Much  of  the  true  story  of  the 
Campaign  still  remains  to  be  told.  The  relations  of  Lord  Raglan 
to  his  own  Government  cannot  yet  be  appreciated — there  were 
many  strategical  movements  which  cannot  yet  be  explained — 
there  were  many  differences  between  the  allies  smoothed  over 
by  mutual  generosity  for  the  sake  of  the  alliance.  But  one  thing 
is  as  clear  as  noonday — that  Lord  Raglan  lived  a  noble  life,  and 
that  its  noblest  part  was  the  closing  scene  in  the  Crimea. 


PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINALS. 

NE  of  the  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  is  the  question  of  secondary  punishments.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  abundant  energy,  and  at  times  with 
very  considerable  special  knowledge ;  but  there  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  us  to  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  subject, 
which  has  been  noticed — if  at  all — in  a  very  inadequate  manner. 
Throughout  the  controversy  almost  every  one  has  tui-ned  his 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  criminals 
are  to  be  disposed  of.  Hang  your  criminals — imprison  them  for 
life — preach  to  them  for  life — educate  them,  reform  them — set 
them  to  work  in  the  sewers — send  them  to  Western  Australia,  to 
Vancouver’s  Land, to  Hudson’s  Bay,  to  the  Falkland  Islands — in 
short,  deal  with  them  in  some  way  or  other — sucharethe  suggestions 
which  public  terror  has  evoked  somewhat  superabundantly  for 
the  last  few  months.  Whether  any,  or  which,  of  these  proposals 
is  the  right  one,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  at  present 
discuss  ;  but  we  would  suggest  to  the  disputants,  in  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Glasse,  that  before  you  can  hang,  transport,  or  imprison, 
you  must  catch  your  criminal.  A  sensible  article  in  the  Times,  a 
few  days  ago,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  class  of  persons  for 
whose  weal  or  woe  the  various  schemes  to  which  we  have  been 
referx-iug  have  been  elaborated,  is  a  class  perfectly  distinct  and 
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ascertainable.  It  is  the  class  of  professional  criminals 
men  who  make  a  living  by  crime,  just  as  other  men  do  by 
honest  occupations — men  who,  if  they  rise  to  the  top  ot  their 
profession,  become  Agars  or  Redpaths,  or,  if  they  remain 
in  the  ranks,  derive  a  fluctuating  but  abundant  income  Irom 
the  common  run  of  garotte  robberies  and  ordinary  burglaries. 
This  is  the  class  against  which  the  public  mind  is  not  unjus¬ 
tifiably  excited,  and  for  whose  treatment  so  many  specifics  are 
offered  to  our  notice.  That  a  man  of  this  class  should,  u  hen  he 
is  detected,  be  dealt  with  very  severely  indeed,  all  the  world  is 
agreed ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  doubt  that,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  all  the  world  is  perfectly  right.  But  we  wish  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  engage  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  manner  ot 
punishment,  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  means  which  the  law 
does,  and  as  to  those  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  aflord  ot 
detecting  such  criminals. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  offences  of  which  the 
law  takes  notice  are  specific  and  isolated.  We  do  not 
accuse  a  man  of  being  a  thief,  but  of  having  stolen  a 
particular  article  at  a  particular  place.  We  do  not  accuse  lnm 
of  being  a  robber,  but  of  having  committed  a  particular  robbery 
on  a  particular  occasion.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  principle  is  a  most  valuable  safeguard 
of  liberty,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  carry  it  much  too  far. 
The  fact  that  a  man  gets  his  living  by  depredation  is  just  as 
susceptible  of  proof  as  any  other  fact  whatever.  If  it  is 
shown  with  respect  to  any  person  that  he  is  an  habitual  asso¬ 
ciate  of  thieves  —  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  theft  on 
several  occasions  —  that  he  has  no  stated  employment  or 
ascertainable  means  of  subsistence — and  that  he  is  nevertheless 
often  seen  in  possession  of  money,  and  known  at  times  to  spend 
it  profusely  and  riotously— no  human  being  can  doubt  that 
he  is  a  professional  criminal ;  and  unless  he  can  rebut  that  pre¬ 
sumption  by  proving  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  it  would  surely  be  most  absurd  to  hesitate  to  act  upon  it. 
There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  punishes 
a  man,  not  for  an  isolated  act,  but  for  pursuing  an  unlawful  way  of 
life.  A  man  who  keeps  a  disorderly  house  is  punished,  not  for 
any  particular  breach  of  decency,  but  for  his  general  behaviour. 
The  same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  the  law  against 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  which  punishes  persons  “  wandering 
abroad  without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  In  the  same  way, 
a  “  common  barrator* '  is  one  who  habitually  disturbs  the  peace ; 
and  it  is  held  that  a  single  act  will  not  make  a  person  a  bar¬ 
rator,  but  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  repetition  of  several 
acts  of  the  same  nature.  It  seems  to  us  therefore  that,  both  in 
principle  and  in  precedent,  there  are  abundant  grounds  for  the 
suggestion  that  an  Act  should  be  passed,  making  it  a  distinct  and 
substantive  offence  to  be  a  professional  criminal,  and  inflicting  on 
persons  convicted  of  that  offence  whatever  severe  secondary 
punishment — whether  indefinite  imprisonment  or  transportation 
for  life — may  be  considered  most  advisable.  Bather  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  than  as  putting  forward  a  definite  and  well- 
considered  plan,  we  will  enter  a  little  more  explicitly  into  this 
suggestion.  Our  proposal  is,  that  whenever  a  prisoner  is  con¬ 
victed  of  felony  after  a  previous  conviction,  it  should  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  trying  the  case,  instead  of  passing  sen 
fence  at  once,  to  direct  him  to  be  indicted  for  being  a  profes 
sional  criminal :  but  the  charge  is  one  of  such  a  serious  character 
that  we  should  wish  it  to  be  triable  at  the  assizes  only.  Upon 
the  trial  of  such  an  indictment  we  would  allow  facts  bearing  upon 
any  part  of  the  prisoner’s  character  and  conduct  to  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him,  and  it  would  deserve  mature  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  throw  upon  the  prisoner 
the  obligation  of  showing  that  he  was  possessed  of  some  adequate 
means  of  subsistence. 

Though  such  a  proposal  may  appear  in  some  particulars  harsh, 
and  alien  to  the  general  character  of  English  law,  we  doubt 
whether  in  practice  it  would  be  found  to  operate  unfavourably, 
even  as  against  criminals.  W e  have  at  present,  it  is  true,  no  means 
of  trying  a  man  for  being  a  professional  criminal;  but  no  assize 
ever  takes  place  in  which  there  are  not  plenty  of  cases  in  w'hich 
people  are  punished  for  it.  A  conviction  for  a  serious  offence 
seldom  occurs  in  which  the  judge  does  not  make  some  inquiries 
about  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  They  arc  generally  made 
and  answered  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  counsel,  if  he  has  one,  always  considers  his  duty  done 
when  the  verdict  is  returned,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  after 
an  investigation  of  the  most  elaborate  and  patient  kind  into  the 
question  whether  the  prisoner  has  or  has  not  committed  a  specific 
and  perhaps  an  unimportant  crime,  the  punishment  which  he  is  to 
receive — nominally  for  the  offence  for  which  he  has  been  tried,  but 
really  for  the  offence  of  being  a  professional  criminal — is  appor¬ 
tioned  on  the  strength  of  a  few  minutes’  informal  conversation. 
In  an  English  criminal  trial,  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  bar  get 
into  the  habit  of  considering  the  verdict  as  all-important,  and 
the  punishment  as  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  Probably 
the  public  and  the  prisoner  would  be  of  the  opposite  way  of 
thinking,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  their  interests  are,  to  say  the 
least,  deserving  of  some  consideration. 

We  do  not,  however,  affect  to  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner  form  the  strongest  recommendation  of  the  proposal 
which  we  make.  Its  real  advantage  is  that  it  tends,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  to  remove  the  great  defect  of  our  criminal  law, 


considered  as  a  system  devised  for  the  repression  of  crime.  We 
have  frequently  pointed  out  that  nothing  can  be  more  confused, 
more  irregular,  and  more  unsatisfactory  on  every  account, 
than  our  legal  definitions  of  crime  and  apportionments  of  punish¬ 
ment.  The  sentences  passed  by  the  judge  have  no  sort  of  ten¬ 
dency  to  classify  prisoners.  The  latter  come  into  the  hands  of 
their  gaolers  distinguished  only  by  the  different  duration  ol 
punishments  assigned  for  crimes  of  the  most  utterly  dissimilar 
nature.  The  man  who  wounds  another  in  a  fit  of  passion — the 
murderer  who  has  the  luck  to  find  a  timid  jury — the  tradesman 
who  forges  an  acceptance  under  severe  distress — sometimes  the 
deserter  or  the  mutineer — are  all  placed  under  sentences 
differing  slightly  in  duration,  but  not  at  all  in  kind,  from 
those  which  fall  upon  men  whose  lives  are  one  continued  war 
against  society.  Any  system  of  punishment  or  of  reformation 
is  sure  to  fail,  so  long  as  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
people  submitted  to  it  belong  or  not  to  the  class  for  w'hich  it 
was  designed.  All  such  schemes  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  class  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied  is  tolerably 
homogeneous  ;  but  the  want  of  careful  definitions  of  crime  in 
our  law  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  re¬ 
pose  an  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  the  judges  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  crime  ;  and  the  eflect  of  that  discretion  is 
to  make  anything  like  a  satisfactory  classification  of  prisoners, 
either  for  penal  or  for  reformatory  purposes,  almost  impossible. 
Let  those  who  write  and  think  upon  this  subject  ascertain  what 
penalty  is  best  adapted  for  the  man  who  makes  his  living  by 
plundering  his  neighbours  property  —  let  this  punishment 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  such  persons — and  we  shall  have  made 
the  first,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable,  step,  not  only  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  which  at  present  excites  so  much  ^ 
attention,  but  also  to  the  classification  of  crimes  and  punish¬ 
ments — than  which  no  legal  reform  whatever  is  more  urgently 
required. 


HEAD  OR  WOMAN? 

IT  is  an  old-fashioned  application  of  a  theological  statement  to 
common  life,  to  consider  that  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man,  and  that  that  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
female  sex  from  many  functions  w'hich  would  inflict  upon  them  a 
half-share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  world.  Amongst  other 
mistakes  on  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  at  last  shed  the 
light  of  truth,  this,  too,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  reckoned.  The 
“  Women’s  Bights  Convention”  (U.  S.)  has  doomed  it,  and  ive 
are  to  see  the  last  of  it  soon.  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  with  others  of  the 
sisters  of  Washington,  are  bent  on  completing  the  fabric  which 
the  founder  of  the  Bepublic  left  half  finished,  and  of  which  they 
now  discover  that  the  “better  half  remains  for  them  to  do. 
Finding  in  “the  close  of  a  Presidential  election  a  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  occasion  to  renew  the  demands  of  woman,”  they  reduce  the 
statesmen  of  their  country  to  a  happy  dilemma.  The  Be- 
publicans,  “using  for  their  most  popular  rallying  cries  a  female 
name,  are  peculiarly  pledged  by  consistency  to  do  justice”  to 
the  sex  in  whose  “  sympathies”  they  traffic ;  whilst  the  Demo¬ 
crats  “  must  be  utterly  false  to  their  name  and  professed  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  else  must  extend  their  application  to  both  halves  of  the 
human  race.”  Thus,  whether  Mr.  Buchanan  ports  or  starboards 
the  helm  of  the  Constitution,  he  is  sure  to  find  himself  going 
aground  on  the  rights  of  woman ;  nor  can  he  trim  a  middle 
course  between  the  two  parties  without  the  rights  of  woman  forming 
a  line  of  breakers  a-head.  A  ladies’  man,  then,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  must  needs  be.  Quocunq ue  aspicias  nihil  est  nisi  woman 
and  her  rights.  Miss  Lucy  Stone  is  the  Mrs.  Thomas  Paine 
of  the  age.  That  shortsighted  author  of  the  “  rights  of  man” 
might  now,  if  he  were  alive,  see  the  proper  corollary  affixed  to 
his  argument.  We  call  the  attention  ot  the  Old  W  orld  to  the 
following  grievous  burden  of  female  wrongs,  and  bid  them  listen 
to  the  voice  of  nature  and  reason. 

Woman  is  “taxed,  but  not  represented;  authorized  to  earn 
property,  but  not  free  to  control  it ;  permitted  to  prepare  papers 
for  scientific  bodies,  but  not  to  read  them  ;  urged  to  form  politi¬ 
cal  opinions,  but  not  allowed  to  vote  on  them.”  Whilst  we  in 
this  country  are  scratching  at  a  flea-bite — speechifying  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  such  anise  and  cummin  as  the  paltry  wrongs  of  a  few 
thousands  of  needlewomen  and  their  fourpence-halfpenny  a-day — 
the  great  Western  sisterhood  “  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  one 
cardinal  demand  for  the  right  of  suffrage”  on  behalf  of  the  sex— 
that  right  which  is  “  the  symbol  and  guarantee  of  all  others.” 
Of  course,  when  this  is  gained — as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  among 
ourselves — the  next  step  to  the  right  to  elect  is  the  right  to  be 
elected ;  and  Mis3  Stone  in  Congress,  and  Baron  Bothschild  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  may  yet  mark  a  simultaneous  epoch  of 
progress. 

The  ancient  Bomaus  seem  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
truth  now  on  its  way  to  us,  when  they  set  up  a  consular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  idea  of  the  fathers  of  their  country,  when  they 
avenged  the  shade  of  Lucrece  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  was 
doubtless  to  bring  back  political  society  to  its  simplest  form,  that 
of  the  family — not  one  in  which  the  head  masculine  should,  in 
selfish  pride,  like  a  Cyclops,  “  administer  Lynch-law  to  his  wife 
and  children,”  but  in  which  the  male  and  female  elements  should 
be,  in  the  literal  phrase  of  Cicero,  “moderately  confused,”  and  the 
power  of  the  sword  be  tempered  by  the  distaff.  And  of  this  pro¬ 
per  duality  we  have  an  unmistakeable  type  in  the  combined  badge 
of  th e  fasces  and  the  secures.  Man  and  wife — we  repeat  it — was 
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the  pure  and  original  conception  of  that  remodelled  polity,  and 
nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  save  the  grasping  selfishness  of  the 
male  sex,  hindered  its  completion  in  fact.  But  all  things,  says  an 
ancient  poetof  that  nation,  ever  tend  towards  the  worse ;  and  doubt¬ 
less,  as  the  patricians  were  always,  at  a  later  period,  eluding  the 
plebeian  claims,  and  foisting  on  Home  two  consuls  of  their  own 
body,  instead  of  one  of  each — so,  from  the  very  first,  though  the 
word  college  be  strictly  of  epicene  gender,  it  was,  by  a  collusion 
of  the  augurs,  voted  masculine  only.  But  self-interested  artifice 
strives  in  vain  to  stifle  the  clear  voice  of  history.  The  sentiments 
of  that  mighty  nation  are  handed  down  to  us  unmistakeably  and 
indelibly.  Who  does  not  know  the  four  simple  and  forcible  words 
in  which  female  tergiversation  of  public  duty  was  held  up  to 
eternal  censure  ?  No  age  henceforth  will  ever  forget  that  there 
was  once  in  Borne  a  poor  creature  who,  amidst  the  calls  of  her 
country  to  its  councils  and  its  wars,  could  still  “stop  at  home 
and  spin  wool.”  The  censors  were  right  when  they  carved  the 
ignominious  record  over  her  grave. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  usurpation,  monopoly,  inequality,  should 
cease.  AVhether  on  the  score  of  prescription  or  expediency, 
woman  must  win.  Not  to  go  back  to  Night,  the  eldest  of  the 
deities,  nor  to  quote  the  precedents  of  the  Fates  and  the  Furies — 
all  of  them  ladies  whose  antiquity  puts  to  shame  the  mushroom 
mythology  of  the  Pantheon — what,  do  we  learn  from  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  song,  at  whose  feet  the  world  has  ever  since 
been  sitting,  save  that  woman  must,  shall,  and  will  have  her  way  ? 
What  is  the  moral  of  the  Iliad,  save  to  show  that  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  stand  against  her  ?  Its  whole  plot  may  be  summed 
up  as  the  repentance,  of  Atrides  for  putting  force  on  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  lady.  Then  Thetis  coaxes  Jupiter,  Juno  outwits 
him,  while  Pallas  Athene  fairly  snaps  her  fingers  at  him.  The 
same  lady  is  ever  at  the  elbow  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey, 
teaching  him  how  to  baffle  the  wrath  of  the  male  blusterer, 
Neptune.  In  the  JEneid,  it  is  Venus  who  comes  in  for  her  turn. 
Thus,  great  truths  have  lain  slowly  ripening  in  the  dark  for 
thousands  of  years,  till  the  Sibyl  of  the  West,  Miss  Lucy  Stone, 
arose  to  illustrate  them. 

They  are  “  going  in,”  then,  for  the  suffrage — for  nothing  else, 
and  nothing  less.  But  let  them  learn  wisdom  from  the  political 
struggles  of  the  Old  World,  and  be  content  not  to  drive  the 
wedge  head  foremost,  nor  expect  to  seize  at  once  by  assault  the 
citadel  of  the  Constitution.  We  counsel  them  to  begin  by  sup¬ 
planting  the  other  sex  in  every  department  of  physical  or  mental 
labour.  They  have  already  seized  on  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  the  fame  of  Dr.  Harriett  Hunt  is  known  wherever  stars  and 
stripes  can  wave.  Let  them  to  this  add  Law.  Let  Portia  and 
Nerissa  be  parts  enacted  on  a  world-wide  stage.  Then,  for  theo¬ 
logy,  has  not  the  Papacy  itself  been  held,  according  to  the  most 
accredited  authorities,  by  a  woman  P  And  do  not  the  fair  agitators 
already,  amongthe  drab-coloured  believers  of  Philadelphia,  address 
the  congregation  on  a  level  with  men  ?  As  for  female  prowess  hi 
arnis,  it  is  attested  in  the  ballad-epic  of  “  Billy  Taylor,”  and  esta¬ 
blished  by  divers  heroines  of  immortal  memory,  from  Boadieea 
and  Joan  of  Arc,  down  to  the  gentle  squadrons  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey.  How  well  a  placard  would  look,  notifying  that  “  Ser¬ 
jeant  Lucy  Stone  wants  a  few  smart  young  women  to  join 
the  victorious  standard  of  General  Walker !”  or  thus — “  To  milli¬ 
ners’  apprentices — wanted,  a  score  or  so  of  ‘  first  hands’  to  com¬ 
plete  the  crew  of  the  Virago  steam  frigate,  Captain  Lucy  Stone.” 
Meanwhile,  let  every  female  prisoner  refuse  to  plead,  except  a  jury, 
at  least  demedietate,  of  the  two  sexes  be  empanelled.  Let  them 
form  a  Grand  United  Female  llailway  Association,  to  be  stoked  and 
engineered  by  women  of  experience,  in  Bloomer  costume.  In  short, 
the  game  is  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  please.  As  the  Pope  ter¬ 
rified  King  John  by  the  famous  interdict,  so,  by  simply  willing  a 
temporary  but  universal  divorce  a  mensd  et  lltoro — by  causing  to 
cease  the  demand  for  wedding-rings,  and  refusing  to  suckle  any 
save  female  children — the  ladies  may  “stop  the  supplies,”  and 
coerce  our  refractory  sex  into  submission,  and  at  last  triumphantly 
exchange  the  band-box  for  the  ballot-box.  According  to 
Aristophanes,  something  of  the  sort  was  tried  at  Athens,  and 
with  signal  success.  Then  will  follow  a  grand  female  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  Mormon  States,  where  the  women  are 
at  least  six  to  one  to  the  men ;  and,  finally,  Miss  Lucy 
Stone,  from  the  Presidency  of  the  “  Women’s  Bights  Con¬ 
vention” — e  rhetore  consul — may  rise  to  that  of  the  States,  and 
the  thunder-grasping  eagle  of  the  great  Bepublic  may  turn  out  a 
hen  after  all. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 

John  Lubbock,  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  two  Methods  of 
Reproduction  of  Daphnice  and  of  the  Structure  of  the  Ephippium. 
In  this  communication  the  author  describes  the  male  organs 
and  the  structure  of  the  ephippium  in  the  genus  Daphnia;,  and 
the  double  method  of  reproduction  by  agamic  and  ephippial 
eggs.  The  author  calls  the  non-ephippial  eggs  agamic ;  but  it 
is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  ephippial  eggs  may  be 
agamic  also.  In  the  male  Daphnia;,  there  are  two  small  papilla; 
above  the  posterior  claws,  but  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  anus ; 
and  on  these  being  compressed,  two  streams  of  minute  rod-like 
bodies,  with  movements  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  will 
be  seen  to  issue,  one  from  each  papilla.  Nothing  similar  has 
ever  been  observed  in  the  female.  Nor  has  any  other  sort  of 


spermatozoa  ever  been  met  with.  These  male  organs  have 
never  been  described  before.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  two  sorts  of  eggs  in  their  earlier  stages,  which 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned  by  any  naturalist.  The 
ephippial  eggs  differ  from  the  agamic  in  their  determinate 
position  and  number.  As  a  general  rule— that  is  to  6ay,  in 
seventeen  cases  out  of  twenty -three — the  author  has  remarked 
that  ephippial  eggs  commence  and  are  developed  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  development  is  as  follows  : — One  of  the  ova¬ 
rian  cells,  always  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ovary,  swells  a 
little,  and  becomes  a  germinal  vesicle  ;  round  it  are  deposited  a 
number  of  brownish  granules,  while  the  other  cells  which  may 
at  first  have  existed  in  the  same  ovarian  mass  cease  to  be  visible, 
lie-deposition  of  dark  granules,  in  thirty-seven  cases  out  of  forty, 
after  proceeding  to  a  certain  point,  ceased,  and  the  embryo  egg 
gradually  disappeared.  In  the  other  three  cases,  it  increased, 
and  at  length  formed  a  dark  mass  on  each  side  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  two  instances  the  author  observed  the  ephippial  eggspass 
from  the  ovary  into  the  receptacle.  The  ephippium  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Strauss  with  considerable  accuracy,  but  he  has  been 
more  or  less  misunderstood  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  no  one  has  explained  the  homologies  or  connexions  of 
the  inner  valve. 

The  ephippium  itself  is  a  locally-altered  portion  of  the  cara¬ 
pace — the  outer  valve  of  the  ephippium  being  a  part  of  the  outer 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  inner  valve  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  inner  layer.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  inner  valve  of  the  ephippium  containing  the  ephippial 
eggs  is  not  attached  by  the  hinge  to  the  outer  valve,  as  lias  been 
generally  stated,  but  actually  lies  at  first  in  the  receptacle 
formed  by  the  new  carapace.  The  ephippium  is  cast  with  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  from  which,  however,  it  soon  becomes  detached, 
and  continues  to  form  an  efficient  protection  to  the  eggs  until 
they  are  hatched.  These  eggs  probably  require  to  be  fertilized, 
but  this  is  not  completely  proved.  With  one  exception,  when¬ 
ever  the  author  observed  ephippia,  he  could  also  find  males,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  numbers  of  each  were  in  proportion  to 
one  another.  Impregnation  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  production  of  ephippia,  as  the  author  has  now  in  his 
possession  three  ephippia  formed  by  isolated  females.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  young  will  be  developed  from  these 
or  not. 

The  early  stages  of  the  agamic  egg  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  ephippial  egg,  and  consist  of  the  enlargement,  in  the  front 
part  of  the  ovary,  of  one  of  the  ovarian  cells,  which  then  becomes 
a  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  deposition  round  it  of  granules,  with 
the  addition  in  this  case  of  oil  globules.  This  process  continues 
while  the  other  two  or  three  cells  which  may  have  existed  in  the 
same  ovarian  mass  gradually  disappear,  and  there  is  thus  formed 
an  egg-like  mass,  consisting  of  a  germinal  vesicle,  minute  dark 
granules  or  globules,  and  large  oil-globules.  When  the  growth 
is  nearly  completed,  the  vitelline  membrane  is  added.  This  is  at 
first  very  delicate,  but  after  deposition  in  the  receptacle  soon 
becomes  hard.  The  ovarian  eggs  of  Daphniae,  as  well  as  those  of 
Cypris,  never  contain  round  masses  like  those  of  Aphis  and 
Musca ;  but  after  their  entry  into  the  receptacle,  yolk-masses 
are  found  homologous  with  those  present  at  the  corresponding 
periods  iii  Phryganese.  The  eggs,  when  laid,  are  about  of 

an  inch  in  diameter;  they  gradually  become  -^§00.  ""'lien  the 
vitelline  membrane  splits  and  falls  off,  and  the  young  animal  is 
hatched.  Far,  however,  from  resembling  its  parent  at  this  time, 
the  young  Daphnia  is  a  spherical  bag,  inside  which  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  new  organs  is  rapidly  progressing.  In¬ 
stead,  therefore,  of  undergoing  no  metamorphosis,  the  young 
Daphnia  only  assumes  the  well-known  characters  of  the  genus 
after  the  first  changes  of  skin.  It  attains  a  length  of  '025 
before  it  leaves  the  receptacle  of  the  mother ;  but  the  period 
during  which  it  remains  therein  varies  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  author  has  never  met  with  an  exception  to  the 
rule  noticed  by  preceding  writers,  that  unisexuality  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  an  organic  brood. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  the  self-fertile  Daphnia; 
are  certainly  true  females,  and  that  the  reproductive  bodies 
more  nearly  resemble  eggs  than  gemma;  in  their  origin  and 
development.  Hereafter,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a 
separate  name  to  those  egg-like  bodies  which  are  fertile  with¬ 
out  impregnation,  but  for  the  present  they  must  be  called  eggs. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  instances  of 
Parthenogenesis,  which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  are  recorded  among 
the  articulata.  Finally,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  careful 
consideration  of  these  cases,  and  of  the  facts  now  recorded  respect¬ 
ing  Daphniae,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  observations  recently 
detailed  by  Siebold  in  regard  to  Apis  (if  these  latter  are  con¬ 
firmed),  must  surely  remove  all  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  identity 
between  eggs  and  buds;  and  he  remarks  that  if  Professor  Huxley’s 
definition  of  “individual”  and  “  zooid  ”  is  to  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  assert  of  any  Daphnia  or  moth,  whether 
it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  hive-bee  will  have  to  be 
considered  as  an  hermaphrodite,  a  species  without  male  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  author  suggests  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  call  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  any  species  that  which  is  individualized,  even  though 
in  this  case  the  individuals  of  one  species  will  not  always  be 
homologous  with  those  of  another. 
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A  second  paper  i read  jm£an  £e«,mt  o^some  tost; 

'lucfpif'fFocrl.ornous  Metals,  and  on  the  Thermal  Effects  of 

rtmJe"fperiml^ere  rn.de  with  a  thcrmo-mnltiplicn  placed 
in  , he  —  of  an  air-pump.  Its  sensibihty ™  suc^thah 

rfh  the  junction  of  antimony  and ”e‘TSi%rSe  "ouU  be 

effect  not  greater  than  0  a  «egree  na;+:m,  0f  the 

estimated  In  determining  the  themo-electnc  position  ol  the 

metals,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  resistance  oftlems 
ment  a  hundredfold  by  placing  m  the  circuit  a  cod  of 
In  thermo-electric  arrangement,  steel  was  found  to  be  nearer 
Conner  than  iron  was.  By  hardening,  stee  was  raised  almost 
to  thc  p  ace  of  copper.  Cast-iron  was  found  to  surpass  copper  ; 
so  l  at  he  junction  of  cast-iron  and  copper  is  reverse  to  that 
ofwrouSt-ii-on  and  copper,  and  the  arrangement  of  cast-iron 
■and  wrought-iron  is  much  more  powerful  than  copper  and 
wrought -iron.  A  new  test  of  the  quality  and  P™ty  °f /errugi- 
™s  metals  is  thus  indicated,  which  will  probably  he  found  of 

VaThVexperiments  on  the'stretchiug  of  solids  showed,  in  the  case  of 
the  metals,  a  decrease  of  temperature  when  the  stretching  weight 
was  applied,  and  a  heating  effect  when  the  weight  was  removed. 
An  iron  wire  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  cooled  an 
eighth  of  a  degree  centigrade  when  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
77^  lbs.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  cast-iron,  hard  steel, 
copper  and  lead.  The  thermal  effects  were,  in  all  these  cases, 
found  to  be  identical  with  those  deduced  from  Professor  Thom¬ 
son’s  theoretical  investigation— ^particular  formula  applicable 

to  the  case  in  question  being  j  X  Pe,  where  H  is  the  heat 

absorbed  in  a  wire  one  foot  long,  t  .the  absolute  temperature 
J  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit,  P  the  weig 
applied,  and  e,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  m  per  i  .  With 
gutta-percha  also,  a  cooling  effect  on  extension  was  observed ; 
but  a  reverse  action  was  discovered  m  the  casc  of  vulcanizc 
india-rubber,  which  became  heated  when  the  weight  was  laid  on, 
and  cooled  when  the  weight  was  removed.  On  learning  this 
very  curious  result,  Professor  Thomson,  who  had  already  esti¬ 
mated  the  probability  of  a  reverse  action  being  observed  under 
certain  circumstances  with  india-rubber,  suggested  to  the  author 
experiments  to  ascertain  whether  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
stretched  by  a  weight,  is  shortened  by  increase  of  temperature. 
Accordingly,  on  trial,  it  was  found  that  this  material,  when 
stretched  by  a  weight  capable  of  doubling  its  length,  has  that 
length  diminished  one-tenth  when  its  temperature  is  raised 
1-0°  centigrade.  This  stretching  effect  was  found  to  increase 
rapidly  with  the  weight  employed,  and,  exactly  according  with 
the  heating  effects  observed  with  different  weights,  entirely  to 
confirm  Professor  Thomson  s  theory. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


THE  modern  popular  theology  of  France  is  so  saturated  with 
a  spirit  of  tawdry  Mariolatry  and  rhapsodical  mysticism, 
that  we  cannot  but  congratulate  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  his 
publisher,  M.  Techener,  on  having  conceived  the  idea  ot  editing 
a  Bihliotheque  Spirituelle,  which  should  unite  the  highest  lite¬ 
rary  excellence  with  the  religious  requirements  incident  to  the 
aim  of  sucli  a  collection.  The  undertaking  was  fitly  inau^n- 
rated,  some  four  years  ago,  by  Marillacs  version  ot  the  Be 
Imitatione,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  scarcely  less  famous 
Introduction  a  la  Vie  Devote  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales.  Our 
present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  either  of  these,  but  with 
the  two  works  last  added  to  the  collection,  which  bear  the 
honoured  names  of  Eenelon  and  Nicole.  M.  de  Sacy  justly 
observes,  in  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  the 
Lettres  Spirituelles*  that  none  of  Fenelon’s  works  give  an 
idea  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  vivid,  of  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  “  Son  talent  6clate  dans  tous  ses  ouvrages ;  son 
ame  ne  se  revele  que  daus  les  Lettres  Spirituelles.  The  Die- 
maque  may  display  greater  art,  but  the  Lettres  have  less  of 
artifice.  The  Dialogues  sur  V Eloquence  honour  the  rhetorician, 
but  the  Lettres  honour  the  man.  The  exquisite  treatise  on  the 
Education  des  Filles  may  present  a  higher  ideal,  but  the  lessons 
inculcated  in  the  Lettres  may  be  practised  out  of  Utopia.  As  a 
mere  study  of  style — as  a  specimen  of  the  unaffected  naturalness 
and  grace,  rather  than  elegance,  of  which  the  French  language 
is  capable — these  volumes  deserve  to  be  conned  by  every  votary 
of  polite  literature.  And  for  the  more  especial  behoof  of  Pro¬ 
testant  readers,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  they 
contain  nothing  which  ought  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  any 
Christian  mind.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  Gallican  Church  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  these  Lettres  Spirituelles,  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  meeting  with  more  than  one,  and  that  a  most  casual, 
allusion  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Me  trust 
the  day  is  distant  when  bigotry  shall  ostracise  the  gentle  and 

^  Lettres  Spirituelles  de  Fenelon.  Edition  revue  et  corrigee,  par  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Membre  de  l’Aeademie  Framjaise.  3  vols.  Paris:  J. 
Techener.  i856.  (Bibliotkeque  Spirituelle.) 


evangelical  religion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  from  the  hearth 
and  heart  of  any  human  being  who  calls  himself  a  Chnstran. 

The  volume  of  Petits  Traites  de  Morale*  belongs,  as  the  title 
implies,  more  to  moral  philosophy  than  to  religion  proper.  W  e 
are  glad  to  have  in  our  hands  a  volume  which  was  the  joy  and 
constant  companion  of  such  a  woman  as  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Hers  was  no  puling  piety;  and,  when  we  remember  the  terms  m 
which  she  writes  to  her  daughter  on  the  subject  ot  JN  icole  s 
works,  we  feel  some  curiosity  to  test  the  justice  of  her  eulogies. 

“  C’est  de  la  meme  etoffe  que  Pascal”— “  Jamais  le  cceur  humain 
n’a  ete  mieux  anatomise”— “  Si  vous  ne  l’avez  pas  lu,  hsez-le,  et 
si  vous  l’avez  lu,  relisez-le  avec  une  nouvelle  attention  — ‘  Je 
voudrais  en  fame  un  bouillon  et  l’avaler”— “  Tout  le  monde  sy 
trouve  je  suis  persuadee  qu’il  a  ete  fait  a  mon  intention”— such 
are  some  of  the  expressions  in  which  she  records  her  estimate, 
now  of  this  Traits,  now  of  that,  by  the  great  disciple  of  Port- 
Royal  The  Traites  here  selected  for  publication  by  M.  de  Sacy 
are  five  in  number  :-i.  De  la  Foihlesse  de  V Homme,  which  the 
editor  considers  full  of  instruction  to  an  age  which  boasts  of  the 
marvels  of  its  civilization.  2.  De  la  Soumission  a  la  Volonte  e 
Dieu.  1-  Des  diver  ses  Mameres  dont  on  tente  Dieu.  4 
Mouens  de  conserver  la  Paix  avec  les  Hommes.  “  La  Hruyere, 
says  M.  de  Sacy,  “  n’a  rien  de  plus  fin,  Pascal  nen  de  plus  pro- 
fond  ”  Voltaire  styles  it  a  chef-d’oeuvre,  without  a  rival  m  classical 
antiquity,  y  De  la  Civilite  Chretienne— which  is  complemen¬ 
tary  to  No.  4,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  heading.  These  are 
ah  out  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  Nicole’s  Fssais  de  Morale,  with 
which  M.  de  Sacy  has  ventured  to  confront  les  lecteurs  de  noire 
siecle.  We  trust  that  the  experiment  may  meet  with  such  success 
as  to  induce  him  to  add  a  second  series.  1 

Before  we  come  to  the  current  publications  oi  the  day,  we 
may  call  attention  to  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  literature  ot 
the  olden  time,  which  form  part  of  the  Bihliotheque  Elzevirienne. 
First  on  the  list  may  be  placed  “  the  booke  which  the  Knyght 
of  the  Toure  made  to  the  enseignement  and  techyng  ot  his 
dou<diters.”t  Curiously  enough,  the  IAvre  du  Chevalier  de  la 
Tour  Landry  first  appeared  in  print  in  an  Engilsh  dress,  under 
the  auspices  of  Caxton,  in  the  year  1483,  and  from  his  translation 
the  few  words  just  quoted  are  extracted.  The  original  was  com¬ 
posed  in  1371,  but  was  not  committed  to  type  till  1514-  vve 
have  spoken  above  of  Fenelon’s  Education  des  Filles.  As  a 
mode  of  illustrating  the  contrast  of  manners  and  life  generally 
in  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  respectively,  nothing 
could  be  more  curious  than  to  institute  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works — the  one  written  by  a  doughty  knight  who  figured 
in  frays  which  Froissart  has  chronicled,  the  other  by  a  gentle 
and  accomplished  prelate,  who  knew  of  no  other  weapons  but 
words  of  wisdom,  charity,  and  love.  The  Chevalier  s  book  had  a 
greater  run  in  England  and  in  Germany— where  it  was  translated 
as  early  as  1493,  and  re-edited,  after  numberless  intervening 
editions,  as  late  as  1849 — than  in  its  parent  country  ;  tor  the 
edition  now  given  to  the  world  with  consummate  care  by  M.  de 
Montaiglon  has  only  had  two  predecessors  in  France,  which 
date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  among  the  ranssima 
of  bibliography.  The  work  is  in  the  shape  of  tales  lllustiatecl 
by  moral  reflections.  Both  the  stories  and  the  commentaries 
are  curious,  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  habits  of  thought  prevalent 
in  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  There  is  a  good  deal  ot  dra¬ 
matic  liveliness  and  point  in  the  form  of  the  book.  The  constant 
allocutions  to  the  writer’s  daughters,  and  the  dialogues  which 
occur  in  various  stories,  add  to  the  general  efiect  of  this  strange 
manual  of  feminine  virtues  and  graces.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  students  of  the  French  language  and  literature  will 
gain  more  from  its  perusal  than  the  general  reader,  w  ho  will 
not  unfrequently  be  impeded  by  the  philological  difficulties  of 
the  text.  In  this  respect,  the  appliances  furnished  in  the  editor  s 
notes  are  somewhat  meagre.  M.  do  Montaiglon  forgets  that  the 
public  generally  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of  his  erudition  m  such 

The  next  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  also  forms  part  of  the 
Bihliotheque  Elzevirienne.  The  Roman  de  Jehan  de  Paris  % 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  satirical  novels  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Our  readers  may  remember  having  met 
with  what  professes  to  be  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents,  in 
M.  Villemain’s  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  au  Moyen  Age.  But 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  that  writer  had  ever  seen 
the  book  of  which  he  spoke  so  glibly.  His  information  was 
probably  derived  second-hand  ;  for  whenever  he  drops  from  gene¬ 
ralities  into  specific  details,  his  details  are  either  inaccurate 
or  false.  The  book  appears  to  have  been  written  between  1525 
and  1433,  when  Francis  I.  was  at  feud  with  Henry  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  hero  is  a  young  King 
of  France  (evidently  intended  for  F rancis) ,  who  has  some  thoughts 
of  marrying  a  Spanish  Princess  to  whom  he  has  been  affianced 
from  his  childhood  by  his  father.  At  this  juncture  he  learns 
that  the  Princess  is  about  to  be  united  to  the  King  of  England, 
who  is  on  his  passage  through  France  to  the  Spanish  Court. 


*  Choix  des  Petits  Traites  de  Jilorale  de  Nicole.  Edition  revue  et  cor- 
rigee  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Membre  de  l’Academie  Francaise.  Pans; 

J.  Techener.  18  57-  „  ,  , 

+  Le  Livre  du  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry,  pour  l  enseignement  de 
Filles.  Publie  d’apres  les  MSS.  de  Paris  et  de  Londres.  Par  M.  A.  de 
Montaiglon,  Anc.  Eleve  de  l’Ecole  des  Chartes,  &c.  Paris  :  Jannet.  (l>ibl. 

Elzevirienne.)  ,  ,  ,.  .....  , 

t  Le  Homan  de  Jehan  de  Paris.  Publie  d’apres  les  premieres  Editions,  et 
precede  d’ une  Notice  par  Emile  Mabille.  Paris:  Jannet.  (Bib!.  Elzevirienne.) 
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The  French  King  sets  out  incognito,  with  a  most  sumptuous 
retinue,  and  overtakes  the  English  monarch  on  the  road — his 
intention  being  to  accompany  him  to  Spain,  and,  if  satisfied  with 
the  Princess,  to  demand  her  hand,  “  au  nez  meme  du  Roi  d’Angle- 
terre.”  Spanish  marriages,  it  would  appear,  are  a  favourite  field 
for  the  exercise  of  French  adroitness.  Meanwhile  he  gives  him¬ 
self  out  to  be  the  son  of  an  opulent  “  bourgeois  de  Paris” — 
“  Vixere  fortes  ante  Veron  multi" — and  completely  dwarfs  the 
magnificence  of  the  English  King’s  suite  by  the  magnitude  and 
costliness  of  his  own.  It  is  here  that  the  point  of  the  satire  lies, 
and  assuredly  we  infinitely  prefer  the  good-humoured  quizzing 
of  the  sixteentli  century  to  the  Anglophobist  malignity  of  certain 
French  journalists  of  the  present  day.  Of  course  Jehan  de  Paris 
comes  off  with  flying  colours,  and  the  English  monarch  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  from  the  heart  and  baud 
of  the  Spanish  Princess,  outwitted  as  he  is  by  a  man  whom 
he  had  rated  as  a  fool.  And  well  he  might  have  done  so ;  for 
when  he  inquires  of  Jehan  de  Paris  the  object  of  his  errand  to 
Spain,  he  meets  with  the  following  reply — “  Je  vous  dist  et 
asseure  pour  vray  qu’il  peut  y  avoir  environ  quinze  ans  que  feu 
mon  pere,  a  qui  Dieu  fasse  pardon,  viut  chasser  en  ce  pais. 
Quand  il  s’en  partit  il  tendit  un  petit  las  a  une  cane,  et  je  me 
viens  ici  csbattre  pour  veoir  si  la  cane  estoit  prinse.”  Time, 
however,  solved  the  mystery,  when  the  King  of  England  found, 
to  his  discomfiture,  that  the  “little  duck”  in  question  was  the 
Princess  aforesaid,  whose  hand  was  filched  from  him  by  Jehan 
de  Paris.  Of  the  minor  publications  of  the  Bibliotlieque  Elze- 
virienne,  few  will  better  repay  perusal. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  volume  of  Didot’s  Biographie 
Generate.* * * * §  The  names  of  Fontenelle  and  Froissart,  Fouquet 
and  Fouc-hc,  Francis  the  First  and  Frederic  the  Great,  stand 
out  conspicuous  in  the  volume,  and  the  articles  appended  are,  as 
heretofore,  both  full  in  detail  and  felicitous  in  execution.  That 
on  Fontenelle,  in  particular,  brings  out  with  happy  terseness 
what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  with  reference  to 
that  writer— namely,  that  he  belongs  at  once  to  the  seventeenth 
and  to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  bel-esprit  of  the  one,  and 
the  philosophe  of  the  other,  the  nephew  of  Corneille  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Voltaire,  “  il  forme  l’anneau  intermediate  entre  les 
deux  ages.”  The  articles  on  Francis  and  Frederic  are  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Amedee  Renee,  whose  powers  as  an  historian 
have  won  a  certain  eclat  by  his  recent  publication,  called  Les 
Nieces  de  Mazarin,  which  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
To  come  to  more  recent  times,  we  would  call  particular  attention 
to  M.  Babinet’s  very  suggestive  biography  of  Foucault,  con¬ 
taining  an  interesting  account  of  the  experiments  and  disco¬ 
veries  for  which  science  is  indebted  to  that  distinguished 
man.  In  the  notice  on  M.  Fortoul,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  so-called  principle  of  “  bifurcation,”  introduced  under 
the  auspices  of  that  Minister  into  the  educational  system  of 
France — a  principle  which  involved  the  divorce  of  classical  from 
scientific  studies — the  writer  observes,  with  significant  caution, 
“l’experience  n’a  pas  encore  prononce  sur  cette  grande  inno¬ 
vation.”  AVe  fear  that  the  sentiments  expressed  on  the  subject 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  published  works  do  not  warrant 
the  hope  of  any  return  to  older  and  better  paths.  The  articles 
on  Fox  and  Frobisher  are  not  open  to  the  animadversions  we 
have  formerly  made  on  the  biographies  of  Englishmen.  AVe  have 
again,  however,  to  complain  of  a  serious  omission.  Surely  the 
name  of  the  late  Professor  Forbes  stood  sufficiently  high  in  the 
roll  of  scientific  celebrities  to  preserve  it  from  being  passed  over 
in  silence. 

AVlien  an  author  of  established  repute,  and  whose  good  faith  is 
above  suspicion,  assures  us  that  his  work  is  the  fruit  of  fifteen 
years’  study  and  research,  we  feel  bound  to  give  him  a  patient 
hearing.  Such  an  author  is  M.  Alfred  Maury,  who  has  recently 
given  to  the  world  a  volume  entitled  La  Terre  et  V Homme, f 
consisting  of  an  outline  of  the  latest  general  results  arrived 
at,  by  others  and  by  himself,  on  Geology,  Geography  and 
Ethnology.  Of  the  three  great  writers  who  have  approached 
the  examination  of  those  laws  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
the  development  of  humanity — viz.  Bossuet,  Vico,  and  Herder 
— Bossuet  sought  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  pages 
of  Holy  Writ,  Vico  in  history,  and  Herder  in  the  physical 
evolutions  of  that  globe  which  is  the  theatre  of  the  events 
that  history  undertakes  to  record.  This  remark  is  not  with¬ 
out  importance  in  connexion  with  M.  Maury’s  work  ;  -  for 
not  only  does  the  very  title  remind  us  that  his  object  is  to 
supply  an  Introduction  a  V  Histoire  Universelle,  but  the  sen¬ 
timents  put  forth  in  the  preface  imply  that  he  is  a  disciple 
of  Herder,  and  regards  the  history  of  the  human  race  from 
the  standing  point  of  the  “Philosophic  cler  Menschheit.” 
He  seems  desirous  that  what,  in  other  histories,  is  at  most  the 
background,  should  here  be  made  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
While  he  admits  that  man  is  the  lord  of  the  creation,  he  submits 
that  the  monarch  is  more  dependent  on  his  subjects  than  they  on 
him.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  chapter,  he  takes  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  whole  Kosmos,  and  in  the  two  following  confines 
himself  to  our  own  planet.  The  physical  constitution  of  the 
globe,  the  general  configuration  of  its  mountains,  seas,  and 

*  Kouvclle  Biographic  Gtnirale,  pukliee  par  MM.  F.  Didot  Freres,  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  le  Dr.  Hoefer.  Tome  xviii.  Paris.  i857. 

f  La  Terre  et  VTIomme,  ou  Aperqu  Historigue  de  Geologie,  de  Geogra¬ 
phic  et  cVEtlinologie  Generates  pour  servir  d’ Introduction  d  VHistoire 
Universelle.  Par  M.  Alfred  Maury,  Secretaire  de  la  Soc.  de  Gdograpkie. 
Paris:  Haekotte.  1857. 


continents,  are  placed  before  us  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  limits  of  a  mere  outline.  The  chapters  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  inclusive  contain  the  kernel  of  the  work,  and 
treat  of  the  distribution  of  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  human 
races,  languages,  and  religions  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
two  concluding  chapters  present  a  picture  of  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  domestic  and  civil  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  human  existence  on  the  other.  AVe  may  add 
that  this  book  forms  part  of  that  excellent  series  called  the 
Histoire  Universelle  of  Duruy. 

The  reader  may  do  well  to  confront  with  the  work  last 
named  one  on  the  same  subject*  by  M.  Rougemont  (the 
author  of  Les  Peuples  primitifs),  but  written  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  M.  Rougemont  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  first  chapter  or  two  of  Genesis  contain,  or  may  be  made 
to  contain,  all  manner  of  cosmological  tenets,  after  which 
science  has  been  groping  for  thousands  of  years.  We  give  him 
full  credit  for  the  extensiveness  of  his  reading  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  the  ingenuity  of  his  theories,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  his  intentions ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
do  not  understand  all  his  speculations,  nor  agree  in  many  of  his 
results,  so  sturdily  do  they  bid  defiance  to  all  known  laws  of 
philological  criticism  and  scientific  data.  And  we  further  beg 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  following  dilemma.  He  has  united 
revelation  and  science  in  such  a  fashion  that  both  must  stand  or 
fall  together  in  his  estimation.  Supposing  that  the  progress  of 
science — and  progress,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  the  essence 
of  science — should  hereafter  modify  or  subvert  the  cosmolo¬ 
gical  tenets  thus  forcibly  wedded  to  revelation,  what  would  then 
become  of  M.  de  Rougemont’s  faith  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  works  of  a  lighter  nature,  we  may  state 
that  M.  Figuier  (whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made 
as  author  of  a  work  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists)  has  com¬ 
menced  a  publication  which  is  henceforth  to  appear  annually 
in  December,  and  which  is  entitled  L' Annie  Scientifiquef 
The  writer’s  object  is  to  give  a  yearly  resume  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries,  applications,  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  and  out  of  France.  He  begins,  for  example,  with 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  goes  on  to  meteorolog}’,  railways  in  towns, 
submarine  tunnels  and  telegraphs,  horseflesh  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  inundations  of  1856,  and  the  various  schemes  for  pre¬ 
venting  their  recurrence.  He  also  gives  a  resume  of  chemical 
and  physical  discoveries,  sanitary  questions,  such  as  ventilation 
and  injuries  from  particular  trades,  medicine  and  physiology, 
diseases  of  vines  and  silkworms — winding  up  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Sociite  d' Encouragement  pour  V In¬ 
dustrie  Nationale.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  book.  As  a  record  of  scientific  doings  in  France,  the  work 
has  considerable  value;  but  M.  Figuier  was  imprudent  to  challenge 
adverse  criticism  by  annexing  the  words  et  a  I'etranger  on 
the  title-page,  for  everything  connected  with  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  America  is  wretchedly  meagre. 

M.Chai’les  Didier, jbemg  disgusted  with  Europe  in  general,  and 
Paris  and  France  in  particular,  took  himself  off  to  the  East,  in 
search  of  le  repos  et  Voubli.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  1854,  when  an  Englishman,  appa¬ 
rently  Captain  Burton,  the  Oriental  traveller,  suggested  a  trip  to 
Mount  Sinai.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  January  they  set  out  for 
Suez, where  Air.  Burton  is  represented  as  leaving  M.  Didier  for  the 
purpose  of  rejoining  his  regiment  at  Bombay.  Our  author  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  company  with  another  Englishman,  whose  name  is  with¬ 
held,  through  the  remainder  of  his  travels,  of  which  the  course  was 
as  follows  : — From  Suez  to  Tor,  from  Tor  to  Sinai  and  back,  then 
to  Djeddah,  and  from  there  to  Taif  and  back,  and  so  across  the 
gulf  to  Souakin.  The  spirit  of  the  book  will  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  : — “  Le  but  de 
cette  publication  serait  atteint,  si  les  faits  qu’elle  renferme 
pouvaient  edifier  quelques  esprits  sur  la  grande  comedie  jou6e 
par  l’Europe  au  benefice  de  la  Turquie.”  Accordingly  lie  is 
perfectly  rabid  in  his  denunciations  against  everything  connected 
with  Turkey,  and  urges  her  to  strike  her  tents  and  be  off  to 
Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lavishly  extols  the  virtues  of  the 
Arab,  and  says  that  the  moment  is  come  when  Arabia  must 
shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  general  impression  which 
M.  Didier  has  left  011  our  minds  is,  that  he  has  made  use  of 
his  trip  to  Mecca  as  a  mere  stalking-horse  for  giving  vent  to 
his  hoarded  acrimony  against  Europe  and  France. 

AVe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  a  third  series  of  Saintiue’s 
so-called  Bicits  dans  la  Tourelle.%  The  first  tale,  “Antoine 
l’Ami  de  Robespierre,”  which  professes  to  be  in  some  measure 
founded  on  fact,  gives  a  horrible  picture  of  the  disordered 
passions  let  loose  during  that  grim  epoch  which  is  so  aptly 
styled  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  story  is  in  outline  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Antoine  follows  Robespierre  from  Arras  to  Paris.  He 
has  a  son  Victor,  of  whom  he  is  passionately  fond.  Stung 
with  jealousy  at  finding  that  Victor’s  affections  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  a  girl  of  high  birth,  who  had  been  compelled 


*  Histoire  de  la  Terre  d’apres  la  Bible  et  la  Geologic.  Par  Frederic  de 
Rougemont.  Paris  et  Geneve:  Ckerbuliez.  18J6. 

f  L’Annee  Scientifique  et  Industrielle.  Par  Louis  Figuier,  Dooteur-es- 
Scienccs,  Doctcur  en  Medeciue,  Agrege  de  Ckimie,  Redaeteur  du  Bulletin 
Scientifique  de  la  Presse.  Premiere  annee.  Paris:  Hackette.  1 857. 

J  Stjozir  clicz  le  Grand-Cherif  do  la  UTelcke.  Par  Ckarles  Didier.  Paris: 
Hackette.  i857.  (Bibl.  des  Ckemins  de  For.) 

§  Antoine  l’ Ami  de  Robespierre,  Sfc.  Recits  dans  la  Tourclle.  Troisieme 
Serie.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Paris:  Hackette.  1 857. 
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by  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  to  skulk  as  a  sempstress  in  a 
Paris  garret,  with  no  other  companion  but  a  venerable  and 
proscribed  priest,  Antoine  resorts  to  an  anonymous  denun¬ 
ciation  of  both,  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  his 
jealous  love.  The  scene  which  ensues  between  the  father  and 
son,  who  has  taken  poison,  is  very  awful.  It  is  only  when  the 
death-rattle  is  in  his  throat  that  he  learns  how  his  father  had 
wickedly  wrought  the  murder  of  one  who  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life  itself.  We  pass  over  the  next  tale,  which  deals  with 
the  supernatural,  and  solicit  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  “  His- 
toire  de  ma  Grande  Tante,”  which  is  scarcely  less  painful  than 
the  “Antoine.”  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quinze. 
The  concluding  tale,  by  the  way — “  La  Dame  des  Marais- 
salants” — might  also  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  deal  with  the 
supernatural,  for  it  is  the  history  of  a  woman  who  for  three 
years  feigned  perfect  mutism.  M.  Saintine  appears  to  us  to 
have  committed  as  great  a  violation  of  probability  as  the  Italian 
sculptor  when  he  made  his  allegorical  statue  of  Silence  a  female 
figure. 


LIFE  OF  SIB  CHARLES  NAPIER* 

G1  RE  AT  men  are  soon  forgotten,  even  if  their  greatness  has 
r  ever  been  recognised,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  so  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  during  his  life,  that  to  nine-tenths  of  the  readers 
of  this  biography  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  should 
be  generally  known  of  a  man  so  wise,  valiant,  original,  and  noble, 
and  so  recently  gone  away  from  among  us.  Another  is  added  to 
the  long  list  of  England’s  departed  heroes — a  man  of  whom  yet 
unborn  generations  will  be  proud,  and  whose  greatness  was  of  a 
kind  eminently  fitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men.  Words  cannot  paint  Napier’s  courage,  at  once  so  fiery, 
so  patient,  so  unfailing,  and  yet  so  completely  the  triumph  of 
an  unfaltering  mind  over  a  weak  body.  No  man  ever  lived 
who  more  thoroughly  hated  a  lie ;  and  few  men  have  lived  in 
modern  England  whose  actions  and  writings  are  so  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  His  comments  on  passing  events  and  contemporary  men, 
on  the  policy  of  Government  and  the  conditions  of  national 
happiness,  are  not  rivalled  in  any  work  possessed  by  this  genera¬ 
tion,  except  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  Letters  ;  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  that  work  will,  in  reading  the  life  of  Napier, 
perceive  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  men — the 
same  boyishness,  the  same  mixture  of  tenderness  and  fierceness, 
the  same  unflinching  honesty,  the  same  quick,  clear  insight  into 
the  heart  of  a  question.  Sir  William  Napier  has  done  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  brother  justice.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  with  an 
indescribable  air  of  something  noble,  lofty,  and  stern.  We  see  the 
heroic  aspect  of  modern  life  in  these  pages,  and  it  is  brought  home 
to  us,  not  by  its  existence  being  pointed  out,  but  by  its  influence 
ervading  the  entire  character  of  the  two  brothers.  Undoubtedly 
ir  Charles  Napier  had  faults.  He  was  a  grumbler,  a  headstrong 
man,  and  hard  to  get  on  with ;  but  he  was  so  principally  because 
his  lot  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  a  system  which  raised  weak 
and  foolish  men  over  his  head,  and  saddened  him  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  triumphant  mediocrity.  His  was  the  perversity  of  a 
great,  not  of  alittle  mind.  His  jealousies  were  directed,  not  against 
bad  governors,  but  against  the  very  existence  of  bad  government. 
He  quarrelled  with  men  because  he  was  made  mournful  and  irrita¬ 
ble  by  the  sight  of  the  fearful  consequences  which  follow  timidity, 
vanity,  and  narrowness  among  rulers.  We  do  not  say  that,  if  he 
had  added  to  his  other  great  qualities  that  of  an  equable  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  he  would  not  have  been  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  man ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  in  all  his  errors 
there  is  something  that  commands  our  love  and  admiration. 

The  early  life  of  Charles  Napier  gave  abundant  promise  of 
coming  greatness.  He  was  born  at  Whitehall,  the  i8th  of 
August,  1782.  His  father,  the  Honourable  George  Napier,  was 
distinguished  by  high  virtues  of  character,  as  well  as  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  physical  powers — his  mother  was  the  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  whom  the  passion  of  George  III.  so  nearly  raised 
to  a  throne.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  infancy  and  boy¬ 
hood  of  Charles  Napier,  showing  his  inherent  resolution 
and  decision  of  character.  When  only  six  years  old,  a  show- 
mau  in  joke  invited  him  to  perch  himself  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  which  the  performer  balanced  on  his  chin.  “  Silent,”  says 
Sir  W.  Napier,  “  for  a  moment,  he  seemed  to  fear,  but  suddenly 
looking  up  said,  ‘  Yes,’  and  was  borne  aloft  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators.”  At  twelve  he  received  his  commission,  and  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  the  camp.  His  regiment  was  quartered 
in  Ireland,  and  on  one  occasion  his  father  and  he,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  militia,  came  by  night  across  another  party  of  militia¬ 
men.  Before  signals  had  been  exchanged,  Colonel  Napier’s  troop 
had  supposed  that  they  were  encountering  a  body  of  insurgents, 
and  the  moon  suddenly  appearing  revealed  the  little  officer  with 
his  bayonet  fixed  ready  to  charge  Tim  Sullivan,  the  biggest  man 
in  the  Cork  militia.  “  Tim  looked  down  in  astonishment  an 
instant,  and  then  catching  his  small  foe  in  his  arms,  kissed  him.” 
Charles  Napier  was  always  undergoing  dangers  and  accidents  of 
every  description,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  survived  more  fre¬ 
quent  escapes  from  destruction.  At  ten  he  tore  the  flesh  off  his 
leg  in  leaping,  and  at  seventeen  lie  broke  the  leg  below  the 
knee.  Sick  and  in  the  first  agony  of  suffering,  he  had  still  reso¬ 

*  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  G.C.B. 
By  Lieut. -General  Sir  IV.  Napier,  K.C.B.  Yols.  1  and  3.  London:  Murray. 
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lution  enough  to  make  a  companion  hold  his  foot  while  he  him¬ 
self  pulled  up  his  knee,  and  in  that  manner  set  his  leg.  But  it 
was  not  set  straight,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  was  found  that 
one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other.  The  doctors  said  that  if  he 
could  bear  the  pain  they  would  break  it  again  or  bend  it  straight ; 
and  he  endured  the  torture  of  the  process  rather  than  remain 
deformed.  He  was  of  the  true  temper  of  a  soldier,  and  yet 
soldiering  was  never  to  his  taste.  Over  and  over  again  he  repeats 
how  thoroughly  he  disliked  the  army,  how  he  was  grieved  by 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  how  much  all  suffering  in  others  went  to 
his  heart.  “  To  me,”  he  says,  “  military  life  is  like  dancing  up 
a  long  room  with  a  mirror  at  the  end  against  which  we  cut 
our  faces,  and  so  the  deception  ends.  It  is  thus  gaily  men 
follow  their  trade  of  blood,  thinking  it  glitters ;  but  to  me  it 
appears  without  brightness,  a  deception,  a  dirty  red.”  He  was 
the  most  affectionate  and  tender  of  sons,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  love  and  respect  with  which,  wherever  he  might  be,  he  wrote 
to  his  mother,  whose  life  was  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  was  always  longing  for  home,  for  those  who  were  dear  to 
him ;  for  peace  and  a  modest  obscurity.  But  he  loved  duty 
better  than  ease,  and,  as  his  brother  expresses  it,  “  set  the 
strength  of  his  brain  against  the  softness  of  his  heart,  and  bravely 
accepted  a  fate  which  doomed  him  to  a  lifelong  struggle.” 

Charles  Napier  obtained  his  majority  in  1806,  and  at  the  end 
of  1 808  was  ordered  to  the  Peninsula.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
take  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  heading  his 
regiment  (the  50th)  into  action,  and  being  idtimately  taken 
prisoner,  after  displaying  the  utmost  gallantry  and  judgment. 
His  life  was  saved  by  a  French  drummer,  named  Guibert,  but 
not  until  he  had  received  enough  wounds  to  have  killed  half  a 
dozen  other  men.  Among  other  inconveniences,  a  musket  ball 
broke  the  small  bone  of  his  leg,  some  inches  above  the  ankle. 
When  taken  to  the  French  quarters,  he  was  given  into  the  charge 
of  a  surgeon,  who  was  proceeding  to  dress  his  leg,  but  it  was 
so  swollen  that  the  surgeon  could  not  get  off  the  boot  without 
cutting  it,  and  this  Napier  would  not  allow,  hoping  to  escape. 
For  some  months  his  family  believed  him  to  be  dead,  until  an 
English  frigate  was  sent  to  inquire  after  him,  and  Ney,  hearing 
that  he  had  a  blind  and  widowed  mother,  released  him,  and  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  return  in  the  frigate,  on  condition  of  his  not  serving 
until  he  should  have  been  exchanged.  In  May,  1810,  having  got 
leave  of  absence,  he  joined  the  Light  Division  in  the  Peninsula, 
as  a  volunteer.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  and,  as  he  says,  “  a  very  beautiful  fight  it 
was.”  Its  beauty  must,  however,  have  been  lessened  to  him  by 
iris  receiving  during  the  action  a  wound  which  tortured  him 
to  his  dying  day.  A  bullet  passed  through  his  nose  from 
the  right,  shattered  the  left  jaw,  and  lodged  near  his 
ear.  He  fell,  gasping  out,  “  I  could  not  die  at  a  better 
moment,”  and  heard  some  one  exclaim,  “  Poor  Napier,  after 
all  his  wounds,  is  gone  at  last.”  “,This  observation,”  he  says, 
“  made  me  uneasy,”  for  he  feared  lest  he  should  be  buried 
alive ;  so,  by  a  slight  twist,  he  intimated,  “  alive,  but  not 
merry.”  In  1811,  Massena  retreated  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  Napier,  who  was  then  at  Lisbon,  set  off  directly  the 
news  of  the  retreat  arrived,  and,  with  his  wound  still  bandaged, 
rode  ninety-two  miles  upon  the  same  horse  in  twenty-two  hours 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  battle  which  was  anticipated.  For 
once  he  went  under  fire  and  escaped  ;  but  he  had  enough  to  try 
him.  As  he  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  met  a 
litter  covered  with  a  blanket.  “  What  officer  is  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 
“  Captain  Napier  of  the  52nd,  with  a  broken  limb.”  Another  litter 
met  him.  He  repeated  the  question,  and  was  told,  “Captain 
Napier  of  the  43rd,  mortally  wounded.”  He  did  not  stop  for  an 
instant,  although  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  to  his  brothers, 
but  rode  on  and  took  his  part  in  the  fight.  No  man  ever  had  a 
more  romantic  idea  of  a  soldier’s  honour,  or  better  acted  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  he  thought  honour  and  duty  demanded  of  him. 

His  promotion  in  the  service  was  singularly  slow,  and  it  was 
only  because  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  pass  him  over,  that 
he  was  made,  in  18 11,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  gazetted  to 
the  102nd  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Bermuda,  and  to  that  dull 
island  and  the  weary  life  of  a  distant  and  peaceful  command,  he 
repaired  after  the  excitements  and  vicissitude  of  the  Peninsular 
struggle.  He  describes  the  place  as  having  “a  wet  climate,  nothing 
to  eat;  no  fruit,  no  vegetables,  no  wine,  no  good  company.”  At 
last  he  found  something  to  do,  for  in  1813  he  was  ordered  on 
active  service  ;  but  it  was  service  of  an  inglorious  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  kind.  He  was  sent  to  America  under  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  force.  The  naval  and  military 
commanders  of  the  expedition  quarrelled,  no  real  harm  was 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  horrors  were  committed  in 
the  destruction  of  American  towns,  from  which  Napier’s 
generous  and  merciful  spirit  revolted.  At  last  he  managed 
to  effect  an  exchange  into  his  old  regiment,  the  50th,  and 
hastened  back  to  take  a  share  in  the  great  conflict  with 
Napoleon.  But  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  the  war  over, 
and  ever  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  all  opportunities  given  him, 
he  went,  with  his  brother  William,  to  study  at  the  Military  Col¬ 
lege  at  Farnham.  There  he  remained  till  1817,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  excursion  to  the  Continent  to  see  as  much  as 
he  could  of  the  campaign  of  1813.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  in  1822, 
Military  Resident  in  Cephalonia.  In  this  unknown  island  his 
great  powers  of  civil  government  were  for  the  first  time  displayed. 
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He  constructed  a  great  road  over  and  through  rocks,  he  built 
moles,  market-places,  and  streets ;  and  although  he  made  his 
power  felt,  he  won  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
natives.  But  it  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  did  so  much 
should  not  have  many  enemies ;  and  unfortunately  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  his  immediate 
superior,  was  a  narrow-minded,  inefficient,  and  foolish  man. 
He  intrigued  against  his  subordinate,  and  Napier  had  to 
appeal  and  appeal  in  vain  to  the  Home  authorities.  No  doubt 
the  fault  was  partly  Napier’s;  lie  was  not  conciliatory,  but  he 
was  irritated  himself,  and  lie  was  not  a  man  to  spare  those  who 
provoked  him,  especially  when  they  at  the  same  time  bore  to 
him  the  appearance  of  public  wrong-doers,  as  having  accepted 
high  stations  for  which  they  were  unfit.  He  returned  home, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  ten  years  of  his  prime,  the  services 
of  this  great  man — great  in  his  capacity  for  both  civil  and  military 
command — were  entirely  lost  to  the  country ;  a  striking  instance 
of  the  heavy  penalties  we  pay  for  the  English  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Married  in  1827,  he  lost  his  wife  in  1833,  and  in  1834, 
having  a  prospect  of  being  entrusted  with  the  government  ot  a 
new  Australian  colony,  he  married  again.  His  deep  poignant 
grief  for  his  first  wife  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  man  so  sensitive  and  so  tenderly  attached  to  all  who  be¬ 
longed  to  liun.  His  second  wife  was  a  widow  with  a  family 
of  her  own.  And  soon  after  his  re-marriage  he  lost  a  great 
portion  of  his  savings  in  an  American  investment.  Thus  in 
sorrow,  poverty,  and  obscurity  lie  lived  on  till  1839,  and  then 
at  last,  in  his  57th  year,  he  was  placed  in  a  position  which  gave 
him  ample  power  of  showing  what  he  was.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lord  Hill  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Northern  district  at  a  time  when  a  Chartist 
insurrection  was  daily  expected.  We  must  reserve  for  another 
occasion  the  story  of  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  his  country, 
by  his  energy,  resolution,  and  sagacity,  while  holding  this  im¬ 
portant  post. 


AN  EVANGELICAL  NOVEL* 

HOW  to  convey  the  discoveries  of  the  learned  to  the  ignorant 
mass  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  controversial  tactics.  To  refute  an  adversary  is,  at  least  in 
one’s  own  estimation,  a  very  easy  matter.  Learning,  logic,  and 
a  good  cause  will  go  a  long  way  with  those  who  read  and  think; 
but  if  a  man  were  as  profound  as  Aristotle  himself,  it  would  puzzle 
him  to  argue  into  conviction  people  who  will  not  read  his  argu¬ 
ments.  Various  have  been  the  devices  to  which  proselytizers 
have  had  resort,  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Erasmus 
undermined  the  Papacy  by  squibs.  The  detestable  casuistry  of 
the  Jesuits  fell  before  Pascal’s  playful  Letters.  The  early  .Re¬ 
formers  spread  their  doctrines  by  preaching  in  season  and  out  of 
season — in  the  street,  in  the  market-place,  and  on  the  village 
common  ;  for  preaching  was  in  their  hands  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  periodical  recitation  of  a  string  of  common-places 
from  a  MS.  The  older  churches,  on  the  other  liaud,  have  al¬ 
ways  relied  on  methods  of  instruction  oculis  subjecta  Jidclibus — on 
symbols,  and  ceremonies,  and  pictures,  “the  poor  man’s  books.” 
And  both  .Romanist  and  lleformer  have  made  plentiful  use  of 
that  vehicle  of  knowledge  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  Laird  of  Bum 
so  fully  appreciated — “  the  yellow  stick.”  But  it  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  these  latter  days — when  persecution  is  out  of  vogue, 
art  Popish,  and  open-air  preaching  methodistical — to  invent 
the  religious  novel.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  an 
instrument  of  instruction,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  comba¬ 
tants  in  our  late  theological  frays  have  seized  on  it  is  sufficient 
proof  of  its  value  as  a  controversial  weapon.  The  plan  of  its 
composition  may  be  easily  described.  The  hero  and  heroine 
either  are,  or  come  to  be,  of  the  author’s  particular  opinions. 
The  result  is,  that  they  are  conglomerates,  respectively,  of  all 
manly  and  feminine  virtues,  and  are  ultimately  rewarded  with 
supreme  and  permanent  peace  of  mind — with,  probably,  a  for¬ 
tune  into  the  bargain.  Somebody  else  is  of  the  opinions  to 
which  the  author  happens  to  have  a  special  aversion.  He  con¬ 
stantly  meets  the  hero  or  heroine  in  argument,  and  is  as  con¬ 
stantly  defeated;  and  the  usual  upshot  is,  that  he  steals  the 
spoons,  or  does  something  equally  horrible,  and  comes  to  an 
evil  end.  Sometimes,  however,  if  the  author  is  of  a  placable 
temperament,  he  is  allowed  to  be  converted ;  and  then  his 
abiding  happiness  is  paraded  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  views.  The  dialectical  skill  required  for 
this  species  of  controversy  is  obviously  of  the  simplest  order. 
In  fact,  the  syllogisms  employed  being  of  that  kind  which  are 
denominated  “  a  lady’s  argument,”  it  has  been  usual  to  confide 
the  wielding  of  this  weapon  to  female  hands. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  most  recent  specimen  of  the  class. 
It  is  of  the  Evangelico-Minerva  type — a  cross  between  Dr. 
M‘Neile  and  Mrs.  Badcliffe — and  is  written  with  the  laudable 
aim  of  opening  our  eyes  to  the  dark  Jesuit  intrigues  with  which 
the  fair  surface  of  society  is  mined.  Before  we  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  it,  we  entreat  that  our  printer  may  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  peculiarities  of  language  or  orthography 
which  may  be  detected  in  our  extracts.  Our  author’s  knowledge 
of  English  is  small,  but  his  ignorance  of  French  and  Italian  is 
unmitigated  and  complete  ;  and  unluckily  he  has  a  predilection, 
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common  to  small  novelists,  for  interlarding  his  sentences  with 
French  and  Italian  words.  We  can  only  afford  to  give  specimens 
of  his  blundering.  We  have  a  “  Machieval  order”  for  “  Machia¬ 
vellian” — a  gentleman  is  said  to  be  “  vised ”  by  the  Jesuits,  mean¬ 
ing  that  he  is  under  their  surveillance — Pio  Nono  always  appears 
as  “  Pio  Nino” — one  of  the  characters  is  constantly  described  as 
“ exigee,”  for  “  exiyeant” — and  so  we  might  go  on  through  a 
long  list.  However,  we  may  hope  for  better  things  in  a  second 
edition.  In  the  errata  we  are  told  to  substitute  seance  for 
sceance ;  and  as  the  blunder  happens  many  times  over,  right 
through  the  book,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be  a  misprint,  we 
may  venture  to  hope  that  the  author  is  getting  on  in  his  French, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  the  spelling  of  that  difficult  word  marks 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  Ids  studies  later  than  the  period  of 
his  going  to  press.  The  author  shrinks  from  fame  behind  the 
veil  of  the  anonymous  ;  but  we  should  imagine  that  he  must  be 
an  Irishman,  not  only  because  the  scenes  laid  in  Ireland  have 
more  nature  than  any  other  part  of  the  book,  but  also  because 
le  displays  a  shamelessness  in  the  exhibition  of  his  ignorance 
rare  in  a  native  of  any  other  country.  He  has  selected  Mr. 
Westerton  for  his  publisher — the  motive  for  which  eccentric  act 
seems,  from  the  following  passage,  to  be  his  admiration  for  a 
striking  incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  man : — 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Dean,”  returned  the  churchwarden,  firmly, 

“  I  am  entirely  of  Bishop  Latimer’s  opinion,  when  it  was  ‘  up  with  candles, 
it  was  down  with  Christ and  if  you  or  your  curate  attempt  to  place  on  the 
Communion  Table  of  Fosterton  Church,  candles,  lighted  or  unlighted,  I  shall 
exercise  my  right  as  churchwarden,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
remove  them  with  my  own  hand,  and  fling  them  outside  the  door.” 

The  noble  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  apostolic  simplicity, 
was  neither  desecrated,  nor  its  soul-edifying  services  neutralized  and  inter¬ 
rupted,  by  Tractarian  “mummeries”  in  the  parish  church  of  Fosterton. 
Would  it  not  have  been  well,  if  the  heads  of  Oxford  College  had  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  protesters  against  the  introduction  of  error,  as  this  sturdy  con¬ 
gregation  and  their  fearless  churchwarden  ?  The  Jesuit  snake,  Pusey  &  Co., 
would  then  have  been  “  scotched,”  and  “  the  plague  had  been  stayed.” 

To  make  up  for  tbe  shortcomings  of  the  “Heads  of  Oxford 
College”  in  not  “  scotching  the  Jesuit  snake”  by  flinging  some 
light  or  lights  out  of  some  door  or  doors  unknown,  the  author 
proceeds  unflinchingly  with  his  revelations.  We  will  try  to  give 
a  summary  of  his  tale  of  terror.  There  is  an  Irish  proprietor, 
Mr.  Foster  ton,  with  an  excitable  wife.  They  are  deluded  enough 
to  frequent  “  Paul  and  Barnabas;  ”  and  the  Jesuits  consequently 
think  they  see  their  way  to  the  possession  of  the  Fosterton 
estates.  Accordingly,  by  the  use  of  certain  “  subtle  essences,” 
or  poisons,  on  which  a  Jesuit  father  is  said  to  have  written  a 
learned  work,  the  Protestant  governess  is  made  ill,  and  removed 
from  the  family.  A  neighbouring  baronet,  who  is  a  Jesuit, 
recommends  a  young  Italian  to  the  post,  who  is  also  a  Jesuit. 
It  is  part  of  the  creed  of  Exeter  Hall  and  Mr.  Westerton,  that 
the  Company  of  Jesus  consists  alike  of  men  and  women,  landed 
proprietors  and  priests.  This  Jesuit  governess  is  a  spirit- 
medium,  and  gives  spirit-rapping  seances  to  Mrs.  Fosterton ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  valet,  who  is  also  a  Jesuit,  and  who 
works  a  galvanic  battery  from  a  neighbouring  room,  the  spirits 
“rap”  Bomanizing  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  confiding 
Mrs.  Fostcrton.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  fourth  Jesuit  staying 
in  the  house.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  and  a  J esuit  priest ; 
and  a  man  with  a  “  flinty  eye,  glittering  like  steel  ” — a  property 
we  never  observed  in  flint  before.  This  Jesuit  ,  Captain  Gardner, 
is  an  Admirable  Crichton.  He  shoots,  dances,  hunts,  bets,  writes 
plays,  acts,  sings,  mediatvalizes,  and  quotes  “  Froude’s  Bemains” 
to  Mrs.  Fosterton,  and  “  plays  his  thoughts  ”  on  the  pianoforte 
a  la  German  (as  the  author  elegantly  phrases  it),  to  the  young 
ladies.  Between  his  medievalism  and  the  revelations  of  the 
spirits,  Mrs.  Fosterton  is  abandoning  her  belief  in  the  “  martyr 
Hooker  ”  (of  whose  martyrdom  historians  are  shamefully  igno¬ 
rant),  and  progressing  rapidly  towards  Borne,  when  an  unlucky 
accident  cuts  short  the  Captain’s  career.  He  has  a  pupil 
in  the  house,  a  concealed  Papist,  who  knows  him  in  his  sacerdotal 
character.  This  pupil  falls  in  with  a  neighbouring  clergyman — 
a  dreary  old  gentleman,  who  preaches  by  the  hour  against  “  the 
Moloch  of  superstition” — and  gets  converted ;  and  it  appears 
likely  that  he  may  betray  the  priestly  character  of  his  Guardsman 
friend.  Accordingly,  the  Jesuit  Captain,  equal  to  any  emergency, 
invites  him  to  go  out  shooting,  and  tries  to  shoot.  him.  Un- 
luekily,  he  only  wounds  him,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  beat 
a  rapid  retreat  from  the  country.  Subsequently,  we  hear  of  the 
indefatigable  man  in  the  disguise  of  a  Polish  Jew,  trying  to 
reconcile  Judaism  with  the  Papacy.  But  the  return  of  the 
season  brings  the  Fostertons  to  town.  It  is  necessary  that  Mr. 
Fosterton  should  be  ruined.  He  is,  therefore,  enticed  into  play 
bv  gaming  friends — some  of  them  Jesuits  ;  and  he  is  so  utterly 
fleeced  that  he  is  compelled  to  borrow  money  by  mortgaging  his 
Irish  estates — again  to  the  Jesuits.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Fosterton 
has  fallen  in  with  her  sister,  Lady  Drydale,  who  is  a  stanch 
Protestant,  and  docs  her  best  to  keep  her  sister  from  Bomanizing. 
The  Jesuits  are  alarmed.  She  must  be  removed;  and  the 
“subtle  essences”  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  entrusted  to 
the  spirit-rapping  governess.  This  young  lady,  however,  has  the 
remnant  of  a  heart,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  her 
task.  It  is  in  describing  her  scruples  and  her  agony,  after 
administering  the  first  dose  of  the  poison,  that  the  author 
discloses  a  depth  of  Jesuit  intrigue  the  thought  of  which  freezes 
us  with  horror  : — 

“Mother  of  Heaven!”  cried  its  superstitious  worshipper,  “thou  hast 
deserted  me,  shown  thy  displeasure  to  the  wretched  Seraphinc,  for  holding 
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back,  even  in  tliouglit,  from  the  penance  the  Church  inflicts.  Holy  saints 
and  martyrs  !”  she  exclaimed,  almost  wildly,  “mortify  within  me  the  corrupt 
affection  I  bear  towards  that  heretic  lady,  who  would  plunge  me  in  mortal 
sin,  by  teaching  me  to  doubt  thy  power.”  And  snatching  up  the  ebony 
figure,  she  hurried  on,  as  if  afraid  of  trusting  herself  again  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature  or  her  own  thoughts;  and,  with  downcast  eyes,  walked  rapidly 
out  of  the  square,  passing  on  towards  Piccadilly ;  and  here,  seemingly  awaiting 
her  approach,  stood  a  dose  covered  cab;  the  driver,  as  she  turned  into  Picca¬ 
dilly  from  Wilton-place,  pointing  his  whip  with  a  peculiarity  of  gesture  she 
seemed  to  understand,  towards  the  Heavens. 

“  He  points  to  the  east,  and  so  comes  from  Monsignor,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“and  I  have  kept  him  waiting  by  my  sinful  wavering;”  and,  stepping  from 
the  flag-way  into  nearly  the  centre  of  the  street,  she  held  up  the  black  rosary 
in  her  hand,  but  without  at  all  glancing  towards  the  cab-driver. 

The  man  instantly  opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and,  without  a  word 
being  spoken  by  either  of  the  parties,  the  lady  stepped  in,  bestowing  a  sharp, 
quick  look  at  the  obsequious  cab-driver,  who  stood  holding  open  the  door  of 
the  cab,  to  admit  his  mysterious  fare,  while  in  that  rapid  glance  Seraphine 
Mardoni  recognised  a  zealous  Marist  missionary,  whose  edifying  discourses 
she  had  sat  under  in  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  of  Dublin,  before  Sir  Anthony 
Reynard’s  sister  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  Fosterton. 

We  liad  flattered  ourselves  that,  amid  all  the  defections  of  this 
backslidiugage,theBritish  cabman  at  least  was  a  stanchProtestant. 
We  have  often  suspected  governesses,  and  have  long  seen 
something  Jesuitical  in  the  manners  of  the  Household  Brigade ; 
but  we  have  always  contemplated  with  undisturbed  complacency 
that  well-weathered  cape  and  that  battered  hat,  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  only  concealed  the  cassock  and  the  tonsure. 
But  we  must  follow  our  over-scrupulous  governess.  She  is 
driven  to  a  “  Carmelite  convent  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  City  ;  ” 
and  she  forthwith  enters  the  chapel,  which  the  author  pronounces, 
on  account  of  its  frescoes  and  arabesques  and  painted  glass,  to 
be  “  more  suited  to  witness  Eleusinian  mysteries  than  the  simple 
forms  of  Apostolic  worship.”  And  here  we  are  introduced  to 
another  class  of  society  who  are  manoeuvring  for  our  conver¬ 
sion — namely,  “  aristocratic  young  ladies.”  They  act,  doubtless, 
in  concert  with  the  Guardsmen,  with  whom  frequenters  of  ball¬ 
rooms  may  often  observe  them  to  be  conferring  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  A  procession  enters  the  chapel — 

Slowly  following  came  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent . 

while  behind  the  cloistered  vestals,  walked,  three  abreast,  young  and  lovely 
women,  dressed  in  the  most  graceful  fashion,  in  robes  of  the  purest  white,  a 
pale  blue  satin  scarf  of  the  richest  material  flung  over  the  right  shoulder  of 
each  fair  votary . 

High  born  and  educated,  as  far  as  worldly  accomplishments  went,  were 
these  young  and  lovely  misssonaries  of  “  the  oblates  of  Mary,”  chosen  for 
their  personal  beauty  and  vocal  powers :  but  their  souls  were  trammelled  by  a 
blinded  and  slavish  superstition,  that  commanded  the  adoption  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  costume,  as  well  as  the  offering  up  their  artistic  services  to  win  over 
and  confirm  imperishable  souls  in  that  religion  of  the  senses — “Mystic 
Babylon” — so  clearly  marked  out  in  Scripture  as  an  Apostate  Church,  anta¬ 
gonistic  through  so  many  ages  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  “  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.” 

Further  on,  we  are  told  that  these  young  ladies,  whom  the 
Jesuits  seem  to  have  selected  in  most  guardsmaulike  style  “  for 
their  personal  beauty  and  vocal  powers,”  are  “  a  confraternity 
of  beautiful  Marists.”  What  a  Marist  may  be,  or  how  a  number 
of  young  ladies  can  be  a  confraternity,  the  author  does  not  stop  to 
explain.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can  gather,  a  Marist,  male  or 
female,  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  Jesuit,  and  is  invested  with  all 
the  attributes  which  belong  to  that  semi-fabulous  animal.  After 
the  procession  comes  a  service,  peculiar,  we  suspect,  to  the 
“  Carmelite  nunnery  in  the  City.”  The  female  confraternity  in 
blue  and  white  first  sing  that  well-known  hymn,  Glorias  Lavs, 
and  then — 

In  an  adjoining  crypt ,  on  the  “  Altar  of  Repose,”  the  gilded  ark  and  wafer 
god  was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  “  High  Mass  of  Deposi¬ 
tion”  performed  effectively  by  Monsignore  Reynard,  ably  assisted  by  his 
attendant  priests;  when  lo!  the  chapel  was  suddenly  flooded  with  brilliant 
light,  and  a  novena  for  the  conversion  of  heretic  Protestant  England  was 
gone  through  in  masterly  style  by  the  Monsignore,  the  priests,  nuns,  and 
Marist  choir  joining  most  devoutly  in  the  office. 

The  service  has  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  any  scruples 
the  governess  might  have  had  about  poisoning  Lady  Drydale — 
a  feat  she  accordingly  performs  the  same  evening.  Mrs/Foster¬ 
ton  is  in  despair ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  baronet,  her 
husband  takes  her  to  Borne  for  change  of  scene.  The  author 
describes  the  perils  of  Borne  in  a  passage  which  displays  alike 
his  resources  of  metaphor  and  orthography  :  — 

The  visitor  feels  nothing  but  the  most  enthusiastic  pleasure,  for  the  iron 
rule  of  superstition  is  not  preying  on  his  vitals ;  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty 
await  him,  and,  if  reason  surrenders  the  reigns  to  fancy,  he  is  sure  to  be 
meshed  in  the  wily  net  of  an  ubiquitous  Propaganda,  spread  every  where 
around  him  to  engulph  the  unwary. 

This  eloquent  passage  entirely  throws  into  the  shade  Lord 
Castlereagli’s  “fundamental  feature  on  which  this  question 
hinges.”  _  We  certainly  should  feel  no  tendency  to  enthusiastic 
pleasure  if  we  had  an  iron  rule  in  our  vitals,  let  alone  its  being 
engaged  in  the  act  of  eating  them.  Mrs.  Fosterton,  however, 
would  surrender  the  “  reigns  ”  to  fancy,  and  was  consequently 
meshed  in  the  wily  net,  &c.  It  required,  however,  a  journey  to 
Paris,  to  enable  the  said  wily  net  finally  to  “  engulph  ”  her. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  is  brought  in  to  accomplish  the  catastrophe. 
Acting,  of  course,  under  Jesuit  orders,  she  invites  Mrs.  Fosterton 
to  join  her  and  the  Emperor  in  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  the 
Bequiem  sung  over  the  fallen  in  the  Crimea.  The  Englishwoman 
acquiesces  with  the  promptest  courtesy,  and,  together  with  her 
husband,  is  at  once  rebaptised.  But,  unluckily,  just  at  this 
juncture,  the  Italian  governess  overhears  the  steward  reading 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  She  instantly  turns  Protestant ; 
and,  having  written  an  account  of  all  her  crimes  to  Mrs.  Foster¬ 


ton,  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Mrs.  Fosterton  becomes  a  confirmed 
lunatic;  and  her  husband,  his  estates  gone  to  the  Jesuits,  lives 
on  as  “  a  blackleg  haunting  the  German  Spas.” 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  Mr.  Fosterton’s  chaplain,  whose 
adventures  form  an  episode  in  the  story.  He  is  trained  up  in 
rigid  Protestantis?n  by  a  widowed  mother.  Unfortunately,  lie  takes 
a  liking  for  the  Opera;  and  in  consequence  of  this  departure  from 
vital  godliness,  he  falls  before  long  into  the  snare  of  Tractarianism, 
under  the  influence  of  Captain  Gardner  aud  the  governess’s 
spirit-rapping.  Pari  passu  with  his  progress  in  doctrine,  he 
also  makes  progress  in  morals,  by  falling  in  love  with  his 
patron’s  wife.  The  two  passions  ripen  together,  and  he  declares 
himself  to  her,  and  goes  over  to  Borne,  on  the  Fame  day.  He  is 
received  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Newman,  whom,  by  the 
way,  the  author  coolly  charges — under  the  perfectly  transparent 
pseudonyme  of  “Dr.  Freshman,”  “the  leading  writer  of  the 
Tracis  for  the  Times ” — with  having  been  a  Jesuit  priest  some 
time  before  they  appeared.  Dr.  Newman  has  probably  had 
enough  of  Lord  Campbell’s  justice — otherwise,  an  action  for  libel 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  in  staying  the  progress  of  this  habit 
of  religious  slander. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  waste  paper  in  exposing  such  trash  as 
this.  Trash  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  useful  in  gauging  the  intellect 
and  the  veracity  of  a  party  which  is  likely  to  rule  the  “  religious 
world”  for  some  years  to  come.  They  sit  in  high  places  in  the 
Church — they  are  powerful  enough  to  overawe  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  their  bidding,  honourable  men  stoop  to  juggle 
with  delusive  pledges  about  Maynootli,  and  to  vote  in  hundreds 
for  fastening  on  their  inferiors  a  Sabbatical  yoke  which  they 
themselves  would  shake  off  with  contempt.'  It  is  melancholy 
enough  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  ignorance  and  malignity  with 
which  this  book  is  rank  can  be  imputed  to  the  party  which  holds 
an  ascendency  such  as  this.  And  yet,  as  ballads  indicate  a  nation’s 
real  feelings,  so  a  religious  novel  is  now-a-days  the  true  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  sect.  Treatises  and  sermons  are  written,  and  in  the 
main  read,  by  the  educated  few — what  the  people  think  is  told 
in  what  the  people  read.  And  so  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
conclusion  that  our  religious  future  as  a  nation  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  pai’ty  whose  intellectual  qualifications  may  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Record,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Spooner,  and  the 
novels  published  by  Mr.  Wcsterton. 


BACON  IN  GERMANY* 

“  TF  our  German  Philosophy  is  considered  in  England  and 
JL  in  France  as  German  dreaming,  we  ought  not  to  render 
injustice  for  injustice,  but  rather  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  accusations  by  endeavouring  ourselves  to  appreciate,  without 
any  prejudice,  the  philosophers  of  France  and  England,  such  as 
they  are,  aud  doing  them  that  justice  which  they  deserve  ;  espe¬ 
cially  as,  in  scientific  subjects,  injustice  means  ignorance.”  With 
these  words  Mr.  Kuno  Fischer  introduces  his  work  on  Bacon  to 
the  German  public  ;  and  what  he  says  is  evidently  intended,  not 
as  an  attack  upon  the  conceit  of  French,  and  the  exclusiveness 
of  English  philosophers,  but  rather  as  an  apology  which  the 
author  feels  that  he  owes  to  his  own  countrymen.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  a  German  was  bound  to  apologise  for 
treating  Bacon  as  an  equal  of  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Schelling.  Bacon’s  name  is  never  mentioned  by  German 
writers,  without  some  proviso  that  it  is  only  by  a  great  stretch 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  by  courtesy,  that  he  can 
be  called  a  philosopher.  His  philosophy,  it  is  maintained,  ends 
where  all  true  philosophy  begins  ;  and  his  style  or  method  has 
frequently  been  described  as  unworthy  of  a  systematic  thinker. 
Spinoza,  who  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  history 
of  thought  in  Germany,  was  among  the  first  who  spoke  slight¬ 
ingly  of  our  great  countryman.  When  treating  of  the 
causes  of  error,  he  writes,  “  What  he  (Bacon)  adduces  besides, 
in  order  to  explain  error,  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  the  Cartesian 
theory  ;  it  is  this,  that  the  human  will  is  free  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  the  understanding,  or,  as  Bacon  expresses  himself  in 
a  more  confused  manner,  in  the  forty-ninth  aphorism,  ‘  The  human 
understanding  is  not  a  pure  light,  but  obscured  by  the  will.’  ”  In 
works  on  the  general  history  of  philosophy,  German  authors  find 
it  difficult  to  assign  any  place  to  Bacon.  Sometimes  he  is 
classed  with  the  Italian  school  of  natural  philosophy — sometimes 
he  is  contrasted  with  Jacob  Boehrue.  He  is  named  as  one  of  the 
many  who  helped  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  scholas¬ 
ticism.  But  any  account  of  what  he  really  was — what  he  did  to  im¬ 
mortalize  his  name,  and  to  gain  that  prominent  position  among  his 
own  countrymen  which  he  has  occupied  to  the  present  day — we 
should  look  for  in  vain,  even  in  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
treatises  on  the  history  of  philosophy  published  in  Germany.  Nor 
does  this  arise  from  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  results  of  English 

Eeculation  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  Hobbes, 
mke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  are  treated  with  great  respect. 
They  occupy  well-marked  positions  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Theh  names  are  written  in  large  letters  on  the  chief  stations 
through  which  the  train  of  human  reasoning  passed  before  it 
arrived  at  Kant  and  Hegel.  Locke’s  philosophy  took  for  a  time 
complete  possession  of  the  German  mind,  and  called  forth  some 
of  the  most  important  and  decisive  writings  of  Leibnitz ;  and 
Kant  himself  owed  his  commanding  position  to  the  battle  which 

*  Franz  Saco  von  Verulam.  Die  Sealphilosopliie  und  ihr  Zeitalter. 
Yon  Kuno  Fischer.  Leipzig:  Brockbaus.  i SJS. 
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lie  fought  and  won  against  Hume.  Bacon  alone  Las  never  been 
either  attacked  or  praised,  nor  have  his  works,  as  it  seems,  ever 
been  studied  very  closely  by  Germans.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather,  their  view  of  Bacon  and  of  English  philosophy  is 
something  as  follows.  Philosophy,  they  say,  should  account 
for  experience ;  but  Bacon  took  experience  for  granted. 
He  constructed  a  cyclopedia  of  knowledge,  but  lie  never 
explained  what  knowledge  itself  was.  Hence  philosophy, 
far  from  being  brought  to  a  close  by  his  Novum  Organon, 
had  to  learn  again  to  make  her  first  steps  immediately 
after  his  time.  Bacon  had  built  a  magnificent  palace,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  no  staircase  in  it.  The 
very  first  question  of  all  philosophy,  How  do  we  know  ?  had  never 
been  asked  by  him.  Locke,  who  came  after  him,  was  the  first 
to  ask  it,  and  ho  endeavoured  to  answer  it  in  his  Hssay  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  The  result  of  his  speculations  was,  that 
the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  that  this  tabula  rasa  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  filled  with  sensuous  perceptions,  and  that  these  sensuous 
perceptions  arrange  themselves  into  classes,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  more  general  ideas  or  conceptions.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
advance ;  but  there  w  as  again  one  thing  taken  for  granted  by 
Locke — the  perceptions.  This  led  to  the  next  step  in  English 
philosophy,  "which  was  made  by  Berkeley.  He  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  are  perceptions  ?  and  he  answered  it  boldly.  Per¬ 
ceptions  are  the  things  themselves,  and  the  only  cause  of  these 
perceptions  is  God.  But  this  bold  step  was  in  reality  but  a  bold 
retreat.  Hume  accepted  the  results  both  of  Locke  and  of  Berke¬ 
ley.  He  admitted  with  Locke,  that  the  impressions  of  the  senses 
are  the  source  of  all  knowledge  —  he  admitted  with  Berkeley, 
that  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  But 
when  Berkeley  speaks  of  the  cause  of  these  impressions,  Hume 
points  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  anything  like  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  the  idea  of  causality,  of  necessary  sequence, 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  reasoning  rests,  is  an  assump¬ 
tion.  Thus  English  philosophy,  which  seemed  to  be  so  settled 
and  positive  in  Bacon,  ended  in  the  most  unsettled  and  negative 
scepticism  in  Hume ;  and  it  was  only  through  Kant  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Germans,  the  great  problem  was  solved  at  last,  and 
men  again  knew  how  they  know. 

From  this  point  of  view,  which  we  believe  to  be  that 
generally  taken  by  German  writers  of  the  historical  pro¬ 
gress  of  modern  philosophy,  we  may  well  understand  that  the 
star  of  Bacon  should  disappear  almost  below  the  horizon.  And 
if  those  only  are  to  be  called  philosophers  who  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  our  knowledge,  or  into  the  possibility  of  knowing,  a 
new7  name  must  be  invented  for  men  like  him,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  alone  with  the  realities  of  science.  The  two  are  antipodes — 
they  inhabit  two  distinct  hemispheres  of  thought.  But  German 
Idealism,  as  M.  Kuno  Fischer  says,  w  ould  have  done  wrell  if  it 
had  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  opponent : — 

And  if  it  bo  objected  that  the  points  of  contact  between  German 
and  English  philosophy,  between  Idealism  and  Itealism,  are  less  to  be 
found  in  Bacon  than  in  other  philosophers  of  his  kind — that  it  was  not 
Bacon,  but  Ilurac,  who  influenced  Kant;  that  it  was  not  Bacon,  but  Locke, 
who  influenced  Leibnitz ;  that  .Spinoza,  if  he  received  any  impulse  at  all  from 
those  quarters,  received  it  from  Hobbes,  and  not  from  Bacon,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  several  places  very  contemptuously — I  answer,  that  it  was  Bacon 
whom  Dos  Cartes,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  dogmatic  Idealism,  chose  for 
his  antagonist.  And  as  to  those  realistic  philosophers  n  ho  have  influenced 
the  opposite  side  of  philosophy  in  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant,  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove  that  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  are  all  descendants  of  Bacon,  that 
they  have  their  roots  in  Bacon,  that  without  Bacon  they  cannot  bo  truly  ex¬ 
plained  and  understood,  but  only  be  taken  up  in  a  fragmentary  form,  and,  as 
it  were,  plucked  off.  Bacon  is  the  creator  of  realistic  philosophy.  Their 
ao-e  is  but  a  development  of  the  Baconian  germs  ;  every  one  of  their  systems 
is  a  metamorphosis  of  Baconian  philosophy.  To  the  present  day,  realistic  phi¬ 
losophy  has  never  had  a  greater  genius  than  Bacon,  its  founder — none  who 
has  manifested  the  truly  realistic  spirit,  that  feels  itself  at  home  in  the  midst 
of  life,  in  so  comprehensive,  so  original  and  characteristic,  so  sober,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  ideal  and  aspiring  a  manner — none,  again,  in  wdiom  the  limits 
of  this  spirit  stand  out  in  such  distinct  and  natural  relief.  Bacon’s  philosophy 
is  the  most  healthy,  and  quite  inartificial  expression  of  Itealism.  After  the 
systems  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  had  moved  me  for  a  long  time,  had  filled, 
and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  me,  the  study  of  Bacon  has  been  to  me  like  a  new 
life,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  in  this  book. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  M.  Fischer’s  work,  we  believe  that 
it  will  not  only  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Bacon  in  Gerntany,  but  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  ad¬ 
vantage  by  many  persons  in  England  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  chief  works  of  the  philosopher.  The  analysis  which  he 
gives  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  is  accurate  and  complete  ;  and  with¬ 
out  indulging  in  any  lengthy  criticisms,  he  has  thrown  much 
light  on  several  important  points.  He  first  discusses  the 
object  of  that  philosophy,  and  characterizes  it  as  Discovery 
in  general — as  the  conquest  of  nature  by  man  ( Ttegnum  hominis ; 
interpretatio  natures).  He  then  enters  into  the  means  which 
it  supplies  for  accomplishing  this  conquest,  and  which  consist 
chiefly  in  experience : — 

The  chief  object  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  is  the  establishment  and  extension 
of  the  dominion  of  man.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  we  may  call  cul¬ 
ture,  or  the  application  of  physical  powers  toward  human  purposes.  But 
there  is  no  such  culture  without  discovery,  which  produces  the  means  of 
culture ;  no  discovery  without  science,  which  understands  the  laws  of 
nature ;  no  science  without  natural  science  ;  no  natural  science  without  an 
interpretation  of  nature ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  experience. 

M.  Fischer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  what  he  calls  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  destructive  part  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  (pars  destruens ) — 
that  is  to  say,  the  means  by  which  the  human  mind  should  be 
purified  and  freed  from  all  preconceived  notions  before  it  ap¬ 


proaches  the  interpretation  of  nature.  He  carries  us  through  the 
long  war  which  our  countryman  commenced  against  the  idols  of  tra¬ 
ditional  or  scholastic  science.  We  see  how  the  idola  tribus,  the 
idola  specus,  the  idola  fori,  and  the  idola  theatri,  are  destroyed 
by  Bacon’s  iconoclastic  philosophy.  After  all  these  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  remains  nothing  but  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  and 
it  is  in  this  state,  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  tabula  rasa  of 
Locke,  that  the  human  mind  should  approach  the  new  temple  of 
nature.  Here  lies  the  radical  difference  between  Bacon  and  Car- 
tesius — between  Itealism  and  Idealism.  Des  Cartes  also,  like 
Bacon,  destroys  all  former  knowledge.  He  proves  that  we  know 
nothing  for  certain.  But  after  he  has  deprived  the  human  mind 
of  all  its  imaginary  riches,  he  does  not  lead  it  on,  like  Bacon, 
to  a  study  of  nature  as  an  object,  but  to  a  study  of  itself  as  the 
only  subject  which  can  be  known  for  certain — cogito,  ergo  sum. 
His  philosophy  leads  to  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  know¬ 
ing  and  being — that  of  Bacon  enters  at  once  into  the  gates  of 
nature,  with  the  innocence  of  a  child  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
that  enters  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bacon  speaks,  indeed,  of  a  Phi- 
losophia  prima  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  Divine,  Natural,  and 
Human  Philosophy ;  but  it  is  hardly  right  to  say  that  he  should 
have  discussed  in  this  preliminary  chapter  the  problem  of  the 
possibility  of  knowledge.  It  was  destined  by  him  as  a  “  Re¬ 
ceptacle  for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall 
not  within  the  compass  of  the  special  parts  of  philosophy  or 
sciences,  but  are  more  common,  and  of  a  higher  stage.”  He 
mentions  himself  some  of  these  axioms,  such  as— “  Si  inccqualibus 
cequalia  addas,  omnia  erunt  ineequalia “  Quce  in  eodem  tertio 
conveniunt,  ct  inter  se  conveniunt “  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  in¬ 
tent."  The  problem  of  the  possibility  of  Knowledge  would 
generally  be  classed  under  metaphysics ;  but  what  Bacon 
calls  Metaphysique  is,  with  him,  a  branch  of  philosophy 
treating  only  on  Formal  and  Final  Causes,  in  opposition  to 
Physique,  wdiich  treats  on  Material  and  Efficient  Causes.  If 
we  adopt  Bacon’s  division  of  philosophy,  we  might  still  expect 
to  find  this  problem  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Human 
Philosophy ;  but  here,  again,  he  treats  man  only  as  a  part  of 
the  continent  of  Nature,  and  when  he  comes  to  consider  the 
Substance  and  Nature  of  the  Soul  or  Mind,  he  declines  to  enter 
into  this  subject,  because  “the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  soul  must  come  by  the  same  inspiration  that  gave  the 
substance.”  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  place  in  Bacon’s 
cycloptedia  where  we  might  look  for  information  on  this  subject— 
namely,  where  he  treats  on  the  Faculties  and  Functions  of  the 
Mind,  and  in  particular,  of  Understanding  and  Reason.  And 
here  he  dwells  indeed  on  the  doubtful  evidence  of  the  senses  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  error  so  frequently  pointed  out  by  other  phi¬ 
losophers.  But  he  remarks  that,  though  they  charged  the  deceit 
upon  the  senses,  their  chief  errors  arose  from  a  different  cause — 
from  the  weakness  of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  from  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  concluding  upon  the  reports  of  the 
senses.  And  he  then  points  to  what  is  to  be  the  work  of  his  life 
— an  improved  System  of  Invention,  consisting  of  the  j Expe- 
rientia  IAterata,  and  the  Interpretatio  Natures. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  problems  which 
has  occupied  most  philosophers — nay,  which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  called  the  first  impulse  to  all  philosophy — the  question 
whether  we  can  know  anything,  is  entirely  passed  overby  Bacon; 
and  we  may  well  understand  why  the  name  and  title  of  philoso¬ 
pher  has  been  withheld  from  one  who  Heated  human  knowledge 
as  an  art  (rexur]),  but  not  as  a  science  (kmcr T)]gri).  This  is  a  point 
which  M.  Fischer  has  not  overlooked;  but  lie  has  not  always 
kept  it  in  view,  and  in  wishing  to  secure  to  Bacon  his  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  he  has  deprived  him  of  that 
more  exalted  place  which  Bacon  himself  wished  to  occupy 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Among  men  like  Locke,  Hume, 
Kant,  and  Hegel,  Bacon  is  a  stranger.  Bacon  himself  would 
have  drawn  a  very  strong  line  between  their  province  and  his 
own.  He  knows  wEere  their  province  lies,  and  if  he  some¬ 
times  speaks  contemptuously  of  formal  philosophy,  it  is  only 
when  formal  philosophy  has  encroached  on  his  own  ground,  or 
when  it  breaks  into  the  enclosure  of  revealed  religion,  which  he 
wants  to  be  kept  sacred.  There,  he  holds,  the  human  mind 
should  not  enter,  except  in  the  attitude  of  the  Semnones,  with 
chained  hands.  Bacon’s  philosophy  could  never  supplant  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  though  his  method  might  prove 
useful  in  every  branch  of  knowledge — even  in  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  logic  and  metaphysics — yet  there  has  never  been  a 
Baconian  school  of  philosophy,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  the  school  of  Locke  or  Kant.  Bacon  was  above  philosophy. 
Philosophy,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  formed  but  a  part 
of  his  great  scheme  of  knowledge.  It  had  its  place  therein, 
side  by  side  with  history,  poetry,  and  religion.  After  he  had 
surveyed  the  whole  universe  of  knowledge,  he  was  struck  by 
the  small  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  so  much  labour,  and 
he  discovered  the  cause  of  this  failure  in  the  want  of  a  proper 
method  of  investigation  and  combination.  The  substitution  of  a 
new  method  of  invention  was  the  great  object  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  activity ;  and  though  it  has  been  frequently  said  that 
the  Baconian  method  had  been  known  long  betore  Bacon,  and 
had  been  practised  by  his  predecessors  with  much  greater  success 
than  by  himself  or  his  immediate  followers,  it  was  his  chief 
merit  to  have  proclaimed  it,  and  to  have  established  its  legitimacy 
against  all  pretenders.  M.  Fischer  has  some  very  good  remarks 
on  Bacon’s  method  of  induction,  particularly  on  the  instantice 
preerogalivee  which,  as  he  points  out,  though  they  show  the  weak- 
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ness  of  his  system,  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  his 
mind.whiclirises  above  all  the  smaller  considerations  of  systematic 
consistency,  where  higher  objects  are  at  stake.  _  , 

M  Fischer  devotes  one  chapter  to  Bacons  relation  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  another  to  his  views  on  poetry.  In  the 
latter,  he  naturally  compares  Bacon  with  his  contemporary, 
Shakspeare.  We  recommend  this  chapter,  as  well  as  a  similar 
one  in  a  work  on  Shakspeare  by  Gervinus,  to  the  author  of  the 
ingenious  discovery  that  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  Shakspeare  s 
plays.  Besides  an  analysis  of  the  constructive  part  of  Bacon  s 
philosophy,  or  the  Instauratio  Magna,  M.  Fischer  gives  us  severe 
interesting  chapters,  in  which  he  treats  of  Bacon  as  an  historical 
personage,  of  his  views  on  religion  and  theology,  and  of  his 
reviewers.  His  defence  of  Bacon’s  political  character  is  the 
weakest  part  of  his  work.  He  draws  an  ingenious  parallel 
between  the  spirit  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of  his 
public  acts.  Discovery,  he  says,  was  the  object  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher— success  that  of  thepolitician.  Butwhatcanbe  gamedbysuch 
parallels  ?  We  admire  Bacon’s  ardent  exertions  for  the  successiui 
advancement  of  learning,  but,  if  his  acts  for  his  own  advancement 
were  blameable,  no  moralist,  whatever  notions  he  may  hold  on 
the  relation  between  the  understanding  and  the  will,  would  be 
swaved  in  his  judgment  of  our  illustrious  countryman  s  character 
by  such  considerations.  We  make  no  allowance  for  the  imitative 
talents  of  a  tragedian,  if  he  stands  convicted  of  forgery,  nor  for 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  if  he  is  accused  of  murder.  Bacons 
character  can  only  be  judged  by  the  historian,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  standard  of  public  morality  m  Bacon  s  times.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  position  which  he  took  with  regard 
to  religion  and  theology.  We  may  explain  his  inclination  to  keep 
religion  distinct  from  philosophy  by  a  reference  to  the  practical 
tendencies  of  all  his  labours.  But  there  is  such  a  want  of  straight¬ 
forwardness,  and  we  might  almost  say,  of  faith,  m  his  theological 
statements,  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  hud  that,  while  he  is 
taken  as  the  representative  of  orthodoxy  by  some  he  has  been 
attacked  by  others  as  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  enemy  ot 
Christianity— nay,  that  writers  like  De  Maistre  see  in  him  a 

decided  atheist  and  hypocrite.  . 

In  a  work  on  Bacon,  it  seems  to  have  become  a  necessity  to 
discuss  Bacon’s  last  reviewer,  and  M.  Fischer  therefore  breaks 
a  lance  with  Mr.  Macaulay.  We  give  some  extracts  from  this 
chapter  (page  358,  seq.),  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  ol  our 
author’s  style : — 


Mr.  Macaulay  pleads  unconditionally  in  favour  of  practical  philosophy, 
which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  Bacon,  against  all  theoretical  philo¬ 
sophy.  We  have  two  questions  to  ask—  r.  What  docs  Mr.  Macaulay  mean 
by  the  contrast  of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy,  on  which  he  dwells  so 
continually  ?  and  3.  What  has  his  practical  philosophy  in  common  with  that 

°f MnMacaulay  decides  on  the  fate  of  philosophy  with  a  ready  formula, 
wliick  like  many  of  the  same  kind,  dazzles  by  means  of  words  which  have 
nothing  behind  them— words  which  become  more  obscure  and  empty  the 
nearergwe  approach  them.  He  says-Pliilosophy  was  made  for  Man, 
not  Man  for  Philosophy.  In  the  former  case  it  is  practical;  in  'atter 
theoretical  Mr.  Macaulay  embraces  the  first,  and  rejects  the  second.  He 
cannot  speak  with  sufficient  praise  of  the  one,  nor  with  sufficient  contempt 
of  the  other.  According  to  him,  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  practical  the 
pre-Baconian,  and  particularly  the  ancient  philosophy,  theoretical.  He  carries 
the  contrast  between  the  two  to  the  last  extreme,  and  he  places  it  before  our 
eves  not  in  its  naked  form,  but  veiled  in  metaphors,  and  m  well-chosen 
figures  of  speech,  where  the  imposing  and  charming  image  always  represents 
the  practical,  the  repulsive  the  theoretical,  form  of  philosophy.  By  this  play 
he  carries  away  the  great  mass  of  people,  who,  like  children,  always  run  after 
images  Practical  philosophy  is  not  so  much  a  conviction  with  him,  but  it 
serves  him  to  make  a  point ;  whereas  theoretical  philosophy  serves  as  an  easy 
butt  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  two  acquires  a  cert  am  dramatic  charm. 
The  'reader  feels  moved  and  excited  by  the  subject  before  him,  and  forgets  the 
scientific  question.  His  fancy  is  caught  by  a  kind  of  metaphorical  imagery  and 
his  understanding  surrenders  what  is  due  to  it . What  is  Mr.  Macaulay  3 

meaning  in  rejecting  theoretical  philosophy,  because  philosophy  is  here  the 

object,  and  man  the  means  ;  whereas  he  adopts  practical  philosophy,  because 
man  is  here  the  object,  and  philosophy  the  means?  What  do  we  gain  by 
such  comparisons,  as  when  he  says  that  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy 
are  like  works  and  words,  fruits  and  thorns,  a  high-road  and  a  treadmill  ?  Such 
phrases  always  remind  us  of  the  remark  of  Socrates— They  are  said  indeed, 
but  are  they  well  and  truly  said?  According  to  the  strict  meaning  of  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  words,  there  never  was  a  practical  philosophy ;  for  there  never 
was  a  philosophy  which  owed  its  origin  to  practical  considerations  only  And 
there  never  was  a  theoretical  philosophy,  for  there  never  was  a  philosophy 
which  did  not  receive  its  impulse  from  a  human  want,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
practical  motive.  This  shows  where  playing  with  words  must  always  lead. 
He  defines  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
definition  is  inapplicable  to  any  kind  of  philosophy.  His  antithesis  is  entirely 
empty  But  if  we  drop  the  antithesis,  and  only  keep  to  what  it  means  m 
sober  and  intelligible  language,  it  would  come  to  this— that  the  value  of  a  theory 
depends  on  its  usefulness,  on  its  practical  influence  on  human  life,  on  the 
advantage  which  we  derive  from  it.  The  use  alone  is  to  decide  on  the  value 
of  a  theory.  Be  it  so.  But  who  is  to  decide  on  its  use  ?  If  all  things  are 
useful  which  serve  to  satisfy  human  wants,  who  is  to  decide  on  our  wants  ? 
We  take  Mr.  Macaulay’s  om  point  of  view.  Philosophy  should  be  practical ; 
it  should  serve  man,  satisfy  his  wants,  or  help  to  satisfy  them ;  and  if  it  fails  in 
this  let  it  be  called  useless  and  hollow.  But  if  there  are  wants  m  human 
nature  which  demand  to  be  satisfied,  which  make  life  a  burden  unless  they 
are  satisfied,  is  that  not  to  be  called  practical  which  answers  to  these  wants  ? 
And  if  some  of  them  are  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  they  can  only  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  knowledge,  or  by  theoretical  contemplation,  is  this  knowledge,  is  this 
theoretical  contemplation  not  useful— useful  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  decided 
Utilitarian  ?  Might  it  not  happen  that  what  he  calls  theoretical  philosophy 
seems  useless  and  barren  to  the  Utilitarian,  because  his  ideas  of  men  are  too 
narrow  ?  It  is  dangerous,  and  not  quite  becoming,  to  lay  down  the  law,  and 
say  from  the  very  first,  “  You  must  not  have  more  than  certain  wants,  and 
therefore  you  do  not  want  more  than  a  certain  philosophy!”  If  we  may 
judge  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  illustrations,  his  ideas  of  human  nature  are  not 
very  liberal.  “  If  we  were  forced,”  he  says,  “  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  first  shoemaker  and  Seneca,  the  author  of  the  books  on  Anger,  we 


should  pronounce  for  the  shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to 
be  wet.  But  shoes  have  kept  millions  from  bemg  wet ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Seneca  ever  kept  anybody  from  being  angry.”  I  should  not  select  Seneca  as 
the  representation  of  theoretical  philosophy,  still  less  take  those  for  my  allies 
whom  Mr.  Macaulay  prefers  to  Seneca,  in  order  to  defeat  theoretical  philosophers. 
Brennus  threw  hie  sword  into  the  scale  in  order  to  make  it  more  weighty.  A  r. 
Macaulay  prefers  the  awl.  But  whatever  he  may  think  about  Seneca  there  is 
another  philosopher  more  profound  than  Seneca,  but  in  Mr.  Macaulay  s  eyes 
likewise  an  unpractical  thinker.  And  yet  in  him  the  power  of  theory  was 
greater  than  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  most  common  wants  of  man.  His 
meditations  alone  gave  Socrates  his  serenity  when  he  drank  the  fatal  poison. 
Is  there,  among  all  evils,  one  greater  than  the  dread  of  death  ?  And  the 
remedy  against  this,  the  worst  of  all  physical  evils,  is  it  not  practical  m  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  ?  True,  some  people  might  here  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  practical  if  Socrates  had  fled  from  his  prison,  as  Kriton  sug¬ 
gested  and  had  died  an  old  and  decrepit  man  in  Boeotia.  But  to  Socrates  it 
seemed  more  practical  to  remain  in  prison,  and  to  die  as  the  first  witness  and 
martyr  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  rise  from  the  sublime  height  of  his 
theory  to  the  seats  of  the  Immortals.  Thus  it  is  the  want  of  the  individual 
which  decides  on  the  practical  value  of  an  act  or  of  a  thought,  and  this  want 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  There  is  a  difference  between  m- 
dividuals  in  different  ages,  and  there  is  a  difference  m  their  wants  ....  As 
long  as  the  desire  after  knowledge  lives  in  our  hearts,  we  must,  with  the  purely 
practical  view  of  satisfying  this  want,  strive  after  knowledge  m  all  things, 
even  in  those  which  do  not  contribute  towards  external  comfort,  and  have 
no  use  except  that  they  purify  and  mvigorate  the  mmd.  .  ...  .  What 
is  theory  in  the  eyes  of  Bacon?  “A  temple  in  the  human  mind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  model  of  the  world.”  What  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay  ?  A  comfortable  dwelling,  according  to  the  wants  of  practical  me. 
The  latter  is  satisfied  if  knowledge  is  carried  far  enough  to  enable 
us  to  keep  ourselves  dry.  The  magnificence  of  the  structure,  and  its  com¬ 
pleteness  according  to  the  model  of  the  world,  is  to  him  useless  by-work  super¬ 
fluous  and  even  dangerous  luxury.  This  is  the  view  of  a  respectable  rate¬ 
payer,  not  of  a  Bacon.  Mr.  Macaulay  reduces  Bacon  to  his  own  dimen¬ 
sions,  while  he  endeavours  at  the  same  time  to  exalt  lnm  above  all  other 
people.  .  .  .  Bacon’s  own  philosophy  was,  like  all  philosophy,  a  theory ; 
it  was  the  theory  of  the  inventive  mind.  Bacon  has  not  made  any  great 
discoveries  himself.  He  was  less  inventive  than  Leibnitz,  the  German 
metaphysician.  If  to  make  discoveries  be  practical  plnlosophy,  Bacon 
was  a  mere  theorist,  and  his  philosophy  nothing  but  the  theory  of  practical 

philosophy . How  far  the  spirit  of  theory  reached  in  Bacon  may  be 

seen  in  his  own  works.  He  did  not  want  to  fetter  theory,  but  to  renew  and 
to  extend  it  to  the  very  ends  of  the  universe.  His  practical  standard  was 
not  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  but  human  happiness,  which  involves  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge . That  Bacon  is  not  the  Bacon  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 

What  Bacon  wanted  was  new,  and  it  will  be  eternal.  What  Mr.  Macaulay 
and  many  people  want  at  the  present  day,  in  the  name  of  Bacon,  is  not  new, 
but  novel.  New  is  what  opposes  the  old,  and  serves  as  a  model  for  the  future. 
Novel  is  what  flatters  our  times,  gains  sympathies,  and  dies  away.  .  .  .  And 
history  has  pronounced  her  final  verdict.  It  is  the  last  negative  instance 
which  we  oppose  to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  assertion.  Bacon’s  philosophy  has  not 
been  the  end  of  all  theories,  but  the  beginning  of  new  theories—theories 
which  flowed  necessarily  from  Bacon’s  philosophy,  and  not  one  ot  which  was 
pract  ical  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  sense.  Hobbes  was  the  pupil  of  Bacon.  His  ideal 
of  a  State  is  opposed  to  that  of  Plato  on  all  points.  But  one  point  it  shares 
in  common— it  is  as  unpractical  a  theory  as  that  of  Plato.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
however,  calls  Hobbes  the  most  acute  and  vigorous  spirit.  If,  then,  Hobbes 
was  a  practical  philosopher,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Macaulay  s  politics  ?  And 
if  Hobbes  was  not  a  practical  philosopher,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Macaulay  s 
philosophy,  which  does  homage  to  the  theories  of  Hobbes  ?” 


We  liave  somewhat  abridged  M.  Fischers  argument, 
for,  though  he  writes  well  and  intelligibly,  yet,  like  all 
German  writers,  he  wants  condensation ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  his  argument  has  been  weakened  by  being  shortened. 
What  he  has  extended  into  a  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  pithy  essay  of  one  or  two 
hundred,  without  sacrificing  one  essential  fact,  or  injuring 
the  strength  of  any  of  his  arguments.  The  art  of  writing  in  our 
times  is  the  art  of  condensing  ;  and  those  who  cannot  condense 
write  only  for  readers  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal  than, 
they  know  what  to  do  with.  _ 

Let  us  ask  one  question  in  conclusion.  Why  do  all  German 
writers  change  the  thoroughly  Teutonic  name  of  Bacon  into  Baco  ? 
It  is  bad  enough  that  we  should  speak  of  Plato  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  helped.  But  unless  we  protest  against  Baco,  Baconis,  we 
shall  soon  be  treated  to  Newto,  Newtonis,  or  Kans,  Kantis. 


CHATTERTON* 

DR.  MAITLAND  has  been  all  his  life  surprised  that  men 
should  be  so  careless  “  about  the  reality  of  things  presented 
to  their  minds  as  truths,”  or  rather  should  so  misspend  the  pains 
they  take  in  the  investigations  they  do  make.  Pondering  on 
these  things,  he  has  been  “  led  to  think  of  attempting  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  respecting  ‘  The  right  Means 
and  Methods  of  seeking  and  knowing  Truth.’  ’  The  greater 
part  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  written  as  a  contribution  to 
that  work.  It  is  to  be  looked  on,  therefore,  as  something  more 
than  a  reconsideration  of  the  Rowley  question  it  is  an  indict¬ 
ment  and  conviction  of  previous  inquirers,  and  a  model  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  investigations  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as 
to  insure  us  against  “  misapplying  and  misspending  our  care 
and  pains.”  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  this  high  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  perfectly  secured.  The  inquiry  is  conducted  much 
as  such  inquiries  generally  are  conducted — foregone  conclusions 
of  the  author  modify  his  views  of  the  evidence ;  and  the  case 
made  out  is  very  far  from  being  impregnable. 

The  main  point  to  which  Dr.  Maitland  directs  his  argument 
is  this.  He  desires  to  show  that  Chatterton  did  not  write  the 
poems  published  as  Rowley’s,  however  much  he  may  have  altered 
and  modernized  them.  He  thinks  that  there  were  real  ancient 
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poems  which  served  as  their  prototypes,  and  that  they  may  still  be 
in  existence  ;  and  he  desires  archaeologists  “not  to  allow  the  notion 
of  a  forgery  to  prevent  their  keeping  a  look-out  for  ‘  Old 
[Rowley.1  ”  On  his  way  to  this  conclusion,  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  Chatterton  was  no  enthusiastic  poet,  hut  a  young 
lawyer’s  clerk,  with  a  sharp  and  cunning  eye  to  the  main  chance — 
that,  from  whatever  cause  he  died,  he  was  not  driven  by  desti¬ 
tution  to  commit  suicide— and  that  his  whole  character,  and  the 
nature  of  the  writings  indubitably  his  own,  entirely  preclude  the 
idea  ofhis  having  originated  [Rowley’s  poems. 

In  what  Dr.  Maitland  says  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
Chatterton,  most  persons  who  have  read  his  life  are  probably 
not  much  at  issue  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Chatterton  was  a  self-willed,  arrogant,  self-seeking  lad — utterly 
destitute  of  principle  and  honour,  aud  nearly  so  of  the  com¬ 
monest  gratitude — and  altogether  as  unworthy  as  any  aspirant 
could  well  be  of  that  assistance  in  his  career,  the  denial  of 
which  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  bitter  and  undeserved  censure. 
This  much — which,  as  we  have  said,  was  never  seriously  open 
to  doubt  —  Dr.  Maitland  makes  very  clear  and  conclusive. 
The  question  whether  Chatterton  died  in  a  state  of  utter  desti¬ 
tution,  and  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  has  vei’y  little  practical 
bearing  on  Dr.  Maitland’s  main  argument ;  and  the  reader’s  inte¬ 
rest  in  it  arises  from  its  affording  a  sort  of  measure  of  how  far 
the  author  is  justified  in  his  censures  on  the  existing  ways  of 
eliciting  truth,  and  how  far  his  own  example  improves  upon  them. 
We  will  not  travel  out  of  his  own  evidence,  for  we  think,  on 
the  face  of  that  alone,  he  is  not  warranted  in  his  conclusions. 
What  is  known  on  the  subject  may  be  very  briefly  summed 
up.  Curiously  enough,  au  account  of  the  inquest  on  his  death  has 
turned  up.  Even  from  this,  indeed,  we  learn  nothing  decisive — 
still  it  is  the  most  direct  evidence  we  have.  Mrs.  Angel,  his 
landlady,  testified  that  “two  days  before  his  death  he  came 
home,”  in  a  great  passion  “  with  the  baker’s  wife,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  let  him  have  another  loaf  until  he  paid  her  3s.  Gd.  which 
he  owed  her  previously.”  This  looks  very  much  as  if  he  had 
not  3s.  6d.  or  even  the  price  of  a  loaf  left.  Again  she  says, 
that  “  at  one  time,  when  she  knew  that  he  had  paid  her  all  the 
money  he  had  iu  the  world,  she  offered  him  sixpence  back, 
which  he  refused  to  take,  saying,  ‘  I  have  that  here  (pointing  to 
his  forehead)  w  hich  will  get  me  more.’  ”  Mr.  Cross,  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  a  neighbour  on  whom  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
calling,  says  “  he  knew  he  was  half  starving.”  On  the  other 
side,  Dr.  Maitland  argues  that  his  friends  made  a  subscription 
to  take  him  to  town.  How  much  it  amounted  to  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show ;  but  Dr.  Maitland  thinks  it  must  have  been 
enough  to  last  him  some  time  after  he  reached  London.  He  adds 
that  it  is  clear  Chatterton  wrote  for  Dodsley  and  others  while  in  town, 
andmust  havebeenpaid  (or  his  writings — that  he  is  said  tohave  re¬ 
ceived  5 1.  foraburletta — that  he  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  not 
likely  to  waste  his  money  in  debauchery — and  that  he  wrote 
magnificent  accounts  of  his  doings  in  London  to  his  mother  and 
sister.  Now  there  is  very  little  direct  evidence  here.  It  is  an 
assumption  to  suppose  that  he  brought  any  supply  from  Bristol  to 
last  him  in  London  ;  and  it  is  equally  an  assumption  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  anything  beyond  the  merest  trifles  for  his  very  worthless 
contributions  to  the  magazines  of  the  day.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  ever  got  §1.  for  his  burletta  ;  and  there  is  an  account,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  showinghow  small  his  gains  really  were — as  little, 
in  one  case,  as  is.  a-piece  for  two  articles,  and  10s.  for  sixteen  songs. 
It  is  true  he  was  of  very  temperate  habits ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  himself  says  he  laid  out  his  money  in  dress  and  in 
frequenting  places  of  public  entertainment.  Dr.  Maitland  may 
say  he  could  scarcely  spend  all  his  money  in  this  way ;  but  he 
states  that  he  did  thus  spend  money,  and  money  would  go  fast  in 
this  way.  In  Bristol  he  had  described  himself  as — 

Wildly  squandering  everything  I  got 

On  books  and  learning,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 

Moreover,  his  landlady  says  he  had  no  money  left;  and  when 
Dr.  Maitland  asks  how  she  should  know,  Ike  only  answer  is, 
that  she  says  she  did  know,  and  that  landladies  do  learn  these 
things.  As  to  those  letters  home  in  which  he  indulges  his  passion 
for  lying— freely  boasting  of  his  intimacy  with  Wilkes,  and  his 
interest  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  promising  silk  dresses  to 
his  sister— the  fact  that  he  did  apply  for  a  surgeon’s  place 
(whether  in  the  African  Company  or  elsewhere,  matters  little) 
is  sufficient  to  quash  any  evidence  of  prosperity  these  letters  may 
afford.  It  is  clear  his  golden  dreams  had  vanished — it  is  clear, 
we  think,  that  he  was  pressed  by  absolute  want — and  Dr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  mode  of  arriving  at  a  contrary  conclusion  on  the  latter 
point  will  probably  appear  to  his  readers  to  be  a  specimen  of  bad, 
and  not  of  improved  reasoning  on  evidence. 

The  more  important  question  remains — Can  Chatterton  possi¬ 
bly  have  written  the  “  Magical  interlude  of  iElla,”  and  the  other 
poems  he  professed  to  have  copied  from  old  MSS.  discovered  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at  Bristol?  Dr.  Maitland’s 
mode  of  arguing  this  question  disqualifies  him,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  for  the  chair  of  Professor  of  the  Mode  of  attain¬ 
ts  to  truth.  He  thinks  it  sufficient  to  reduce  the  admirers  of 
Chatterton  to  a  dilemma.  He  quotes  Johnson,  Warton,  D. 
MilJes,  Horace  Walpole,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  ICnox, 
^  Cowley,  Scott  of  Amwell,  Hay  ley,  Mrs.  [Robinson, 

and  J\liss  Helen  JMaria  "Williams,  wlio  all  say  that  Rowley *s  poems 
are  amazingly  good.  Malone  thinks  him  the  greatest  genius 
since  Skakspeare.  Coleridge  calls  him  “  sublime  of  thought,  and 


confident  of  fame.”  Finally,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Masson, 
who  pronounces  that  there  are  passages  in  his  poems  quite  equal 
to  any  to  be  found  in  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Keats.  Now,  continues 
Dr.  Maitland,  “  I  don’t  venture  an  opinion  on  these  poems 
myself,  but  all  these  people  say  they  are  good.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  on  this  point.  Now,  I  bring  forth  the  poems  Chat¬ 
terton  is  known  to  have  written.  I  submit  them  to  general 
examination,  and  I  say  they  are  utter  rubbish,  and  that  the  man 
who  wrote  them  never  can  have  written  the  poems  which  these 
judges  pronounce  fine.” 

To  this  mode  of  arguing  we  object  that,  if  Dr.  Maitland 
chooses  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  judges  he  quotes,  he 
must  take  their  evidence  upon  Chatterton ’s  acknowledged  poems 
as  well  as  upon  [Rowley’s  poems ;  and  the  fact  is,  these  critics, 
though  they  acknowledge  a  difference,  by  no  means  think  there 
is  the  impassable  gap  between  the  two  which  Dr.  Maitland  dis¬ 
cerns.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Maitland  does  not  rely  on  the 
dicta  of  experts,  but  calls  on  us  to  prove  our  own  judgment  on 
Chatterton ’s  acknowledged  poems,  he  must  appeal  to  our  own 
judgment,  too,  on  Rowley’s  poems.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.  We  think  many  of  Chatterton’s 
poems  poor  enough,  but  not  such  absolute  rubbish  as  Dr.  Mait¬ 
land  conceives,  and  we  differ  widely  from  the  judgments  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Rowley’s  poems.  Mr.  Masson’s  dictum  is,  perhaps, 
as  incapable  of  being  sustained  as  any  criticism  on  record.  He 
must  have  judged  these  poems  through  Malone.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  any  competent  man  can  have  read  them  attentively 
at  this  day  and  hold  such  an  opinion.  It  was  possible  for 
Malone,  for — not  to  question  his  powers  of  judging — 
they  are  just  the  sort  of  poetry  which  found  accept¬ 
ance  in  his  day.  That  they  are  wonderful  efforts  for  a 
boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  no  one  can  deny ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  just  such  things  as  a  very  clever,  precocious  boy 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  might  write.  They  are  shallow  and  imma¬ 
ture — they  show  an  absence  both  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
They  do  not  spring  from  a  critical  poetic  conception,  but  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mere  exaggeration  of  sounding  phraseology. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  bear  the  impress  of  a  first-class  poetic 
imagination,  kowrever  stunted  by  ignorance  and  distorted  by  un¬ 
timely  forcing.  That  Chatterton  had  genius,  these  works  make 
clear;  and  there  are  gleams  of  it  in  his  other  writings.  His 
Saxon  prose  poem  may  be  called  bombast;  but  it  is  the  same  sort 
of  bombast  that  is  common  in  Rowley — neither  better  nor  worse. 

It  is  essential  to  Dr.  Maitland’s  argument  that  we  should 
compare  the  best  of  Chatterton’s  known  poems  with  those  of 
Rowley — not  the  worst,  as  is  done  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  say  that  a  man  who  could  write  so  ill  as  this  could  not 
write  so  well  as  that — it  lies  on  him  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
impassable  distinction  between  the  best  of  his  acknowledged 
poems  and  the  worst  of  Rowley’s.  Now  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  elegy  beginning,  “  Joyless  I  seek  the  solitary 
shade,”  is  absolutely  better  than  anything  in  Rowley.  It  has  a 
meaning  throughout,  and  a  basis  of  genuine  feeling  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  turgid  lines  on  Freedom,  always  cited  as  the  finest 
thing  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe  MSS.  We  agree  with 
Dr.  Maitland  that  Chatterton  was  no  poetic  enthusiast,  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  would  sacrifice  #d(isk  objects  to  his  art — 
we  agree  that  his  main  idea  was,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  advance 
himself  in  the  world — but  we  cannot  agree  that  he  was 
destitute  of  great  activity  and  force  of  mind,  and  even  of 
considerable  poetic  ability,  excessively  as  they  have  been  over¬ 
rated.  He  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Collins— by  nature,  a  much 
better  one  than  Mason. 

There  is  positive  evidence  that  Chatterton  found  some  parch¬ 
ments  which  he  deemed  of  value.  He  furnished  Horace  IV alpole 
with  a  list  of  painters  which  was  already  in  the  virtuoso’s  pos¬ 
session,  having  been  copied  from  parchments  in  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  by  Vertue.  What  became  of  these  MSS.  is  quite 
uncertain  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
contained  the  originals  of  Rowley’s  poems.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  these  with  any  attention,  and  not  perceive  that  they  are 
made,  not  by  altering  old  poems  so  a3  to  modernize  them,  but 
by  giving  a  caricatured  air  of  antiquity  to  modern  poetry.  Take 
one  test  alone — the  mute  e  is  never  sounded.  All  words  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  they  now  are,  only  mispelled  and  interspersed  with 
some  real  old  words,  and  some  odd  monsters.  Translate  them 
into  modern  English,  and  the  rhythm  remains  unimpaired  : — 

JElla  and  thee  togyder  synke  to  belle ! 

Bee  youre  names  blasted  from  the  rolle  of  dome ! 

I  feere  no  jElla,  tbatte  tbou  kennest  welle. 

Unlydgefulle  traytoure,  wylt  tbou  now  rebelle  ? 

’Tys  knowen  thatte  yie  men  be  lyncked  to  myne, 

Bothe  sente  as  troopes  of  wolves  to  sletre  felle ; 

Botte  nowe  tbou  lackest  hem  to  be  all  yyne. 

No  we  bie  the  goddes  yatte  reule  the  Dacyoune  state, 

Speacke  tbou  in  rage  once  moe,  I  wyll  thee  dylregate. 

Anglice : — 

Ella  and  tbou  together  sink  to  bell ! 

Be  your  names  blasted  from  the  roll  of  doom ! 

I  fear  no  Ella,  that  tbou  knowest  well. 

Unliegeful  traitor,  wilt  thou  now  rebel  ? 

’Tis  known  that  thy  men  are  linked  to  mine, 

Both  sent  as  troops  of  wolves  to  slaughter  fell ; 

But  now  tbou  lackest  them  to  be  all  thine. 

Now  by  the  gods  that  rule  the  Danish  state, 

Speak  tbou  in  rage  once  more,  I  will  thee  difregate. 

Dr.  Maitland  may  urge  that  the  metre  and  phraseology  have 
been  modernized  from  a  genuine  original ;  but  he  must  admit,  on 
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his  own  hypothesis,  that  in  the  form  of  the  words  antiquity  has 
been  ostentatiously  preserved.  A  competent  examination  o 
these  would  very  soon  prove  that  the  mass  of  them  are  rvffacia- 
mentos  of  modern  words,  not  selections  of  ancient  ones.  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  existed  something  in  the  nature  ot  an 
ancient  chronicle,  and  probably  Chatterton  did  see  something 
which  gave  him  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  one  or  two 
old  names  or  old  words;  but  we  cannot  indulge  the  faintest  hope  of 
any  archeologist  lighting  upon  anything  m  the  nature  of  a  body  oi 
original  poetry  corresponding  to  the  effusions  of  Chatterton. 


GIULIO  BEAN CHI.* 

THIS  book  is  a  novel,  in  one  volume,  thrown  into  the  form  of 
an  autobiography— the  autobiographer  being  an  Italian  who 
from  small  beginnings  rises,  through  much  strange  fortune,  to  a 
respectable  position  in  society.  Giulio  Branchi  commenced  life 
as  a  cenciajo,  or  rag-gatherer,  in  the  streets  of  Leghorn,  picking 
up  a  few  quattrini  by  his  calling,  squabbling  with  his  fellow 
gamins,  and  playing  at  morra.  The  only  civilizing  influences 
which  acted  on  his  childhood  were  a  beautiful  Madonna,  which 
had,  no  one  knew  how,  come  into  the  possession  of  his  family, 
and  a  hardly  less  beautiful  younger  brother.  The  neglected 
boy  was  not,  however,  without  something  of  that  genius  which 
is  found  so  often  amongst  his  countrymen.  About  sixteen,  he 
was  returning  home  one  evening,  when  he  heard  a  tew  notes  ot 
music,  which  entranced  him,  took  possession  of  Ins  thoughts,  and 
made  him  a  changed  being.  He  became  ashamed  of  his  useless 
and  listless  life,  learned  to  read,  helped  by  a  kind  Capuchin,  and 
dreamed  of  ambition  and  hardy  enterprise.  About  four  months 
after  his  sudden  awakening,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance 
who  had  turned  sailor.  Persuaded  by  him,  he  bade  adieu  to 
his  family,  embarked  on  board  a  felucca  bound  for  Palermo, 
and  for  a ‘year  knocked  about  in  the  Mediterranean  without  any 

very  notable  adventure.  _ 

When  he  was  seventeen,  and  on  a  voyage  from  IN  aples  to  Leg¬ 
horn,  the  little  vessel  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  and  Giulio 
was  cast  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Sardinia — the  only  survivor  ot 
the  crew.  After  several  days  of  hardship  and  some  strange 
experiences,  he  encountered  one  of  the  banditti  who  infest  the 
mountains  of  that  island,  and  was  by  him  conducted  to  his  chief 
—a  brigand  of  the  true  romantic  type,  young,  dashing,  and  tar 
superior  in  education  to  his  ruffianly  followers.  Giulio  became 
his  servant,  and  ere  long  one  of  the  band.  He  was  concerned  in 
several  rather  hazardous  enterprises,  especially  in  the  rescue  ot 
a  girl  betrothed  to  his  chief,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  rival 
troop  of  robbers,  and  in  a  desperate  skirmish  with  these  robbers 
under  the  formidable  leadership  of  “  II  Lupo.”  Amongst  his  wild 
associates  Giulio  found  a  Tuscan  who,  after  much  varied  fortune, 
including  certain  love-passages  in  England,  had  found  his  way  to 
the  Sardinian  fastnesses.  This  man  took  a  fancy  to  our  hero, 
instructed  him,  and  helped  him  in  several  ways— not  least  by 
giving  him,  when  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  a  plan  of  route  by 
which  he  might  escape  to  Cagliari,  and  a  letter  of  credit  on  a 
merchant  there.  Giulio  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  quitting  an  occupation  which  he  only  half  liked, 
and  rode  off  one  morning  unsuspected,  accompanied  by  Titano, 
his  noble  Sardinian  dog.  Towards  evening  what  was  his 
surprise  to  encounter  in  a  solitary  place  a  stranger,  who  turned 
out  to  be  “  II  Lupo”  himself!  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  this  terrible  man,  and  to.  try 
to  pass  for  a  chance  visitor  to  Cagliari,  whom  a  love  of  waudei- 
ing  had  decoyed  into  the  mountains.  The  plan  succeeded  :  and 
“  II  Lupo,”  who  treated  his  guest  with  more  than  the  courtesy 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  guided  him  next  morning  to  the  edge  of  the 
last  strip  of  woodland.  At  Cagliari  he  found  the  person  to 
wnom  he  had  been  recommended,  received  a  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  deceased  friend,  and 
Boon  put  the  sea  between  him  and  an  island  where  he  had  learned 
much,  but  which  promised  him  no  career. 

On  his  return  to  Leghorn  he  found  that  his  mother  was  dead, 
and  that  his  beautiful  younger  brother,  Beppino,  had  been 
adopted  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Taunton.  The  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers  was  cordial,  and  Giulio  soon  became 
almost  a  member  of  Mr.  Taunton’s  family,  and  of  course  fell  in 
love  with  his  ward,  Miss  Leslie.  The  usual  difficulties  and  compli¬ 
cations  followed,  and  Giulio  went  off  in  bad  humour  to  Florence  to 
carry  on  his  artistic  education,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tuscan  in  the  robber-haunts  of  Sardinia.  In 
Florence,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  idleness, 
became  the  adorer  of  a  beautiful  Marchesa,  a  non-virtuous 
Pia,  who  was  soon  carried  off  by  a  jealous  husband,  not 
to  the  Maremma  indeed,  but  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  shock  of 
parting  did  no  good  to  our  hero.  He  was  stunned,  not  roused, 
and  ere  Ion"  fell  back  into  mere  dissipation.  A  dream  which  he 
had  about  "this  time  had  more  effect  upon  him ;  and  leaving 
Florence,  which  he  found  more  favourable  to  gaiety  than  to 
Btudy,  he  returned  to  sober  Leghorn.  Here  he  was  soon  hard 
at  work  at  his  easel.  Passing  by  a  lonely  place  late  one  night, 
he  was  suddenly  stabbed  in  the  side.  The  wound  was  not  deep, 
for  the  faithful  Titano  arrested  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  This  per¬ 
sonage  gave  the  following  strange  account  of  himself:  — 

We  are  five  who  work  for  Signor  Bolli,  the  shoemaker,  in  Via - ,  who 

sends  us  out  every  night,  one  here,  one  there.  We  are  all  furnished  with  these 

Giulio  Branchi.  The  Story  of  a  Tuscan,  related  by  himself,  and  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian  MS.  by  Alfred  Elwes.  London :  Addey  and  Co.  x 857. 


instruments ;  and  our  master  tells  us  to  stick  and  destroy  all  we  meet.  The 
padrone  has  made  a  vow  to  have  the  Misericordia  bell  ringing  every  night, 
and  that  is  why  he  employs  us  to  do  the  work.  If  we  wound  man,  woman,  or 
child  we  get  two  lire  for  our  pains;  but  if  we  kill  any  one  outright,  he  pays 
us  a  dollar,  calls  us  brave  fellows,  and  bids  us  watch  again.  It  is  now  eighteen 
months  we  have  been  at  this  work,  and  more  than  a  hundred  have  been 
either  stabbed  or  made  cold  during  that  time. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  would-be  murderer  led  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  gang  to  which  he  belonged — a  hazardous 
undertaking,  in  which  Giulio  distinguished  himself.  Beppino 
now  died,  and  about  the  same  time  the  fair  and  frail  Marchesa.  Our 
hero  next  met  again  the  English  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Taunton  to  make  his  house  his  home. 
This  offer  he  declined,  and  pursued  his  avocations  as  a  painter, 
keeping  up  a  constant  communication  vi  ith  his  brother  s  bene¬ 
factor."  Ere  long,  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the 
city  of  Lucca,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  abode.  When  he 
had  reached  the  point  where  success  was  assured,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Miss  Leslie,  who  had  been 
wrecked  off  Leghorn  in  an  Austrian  vessel.  The  inevitable 

result  followed,  and  all  ended  happily. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  story.  The  filling  up  is,  like  the 
general  conception,  tolerable,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  one  paragraph  in  the  preface,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it  in  these  columns.  The  para¬ 
graph  to  which  we  allude  is  the  following  : 

Incredible  as  the  existence  and  the  deeds  of  such  a  character  as  “Bolli” 
may  appear  to  English  readers,  still  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  have 
resided  m  Leghorn  within  the  last  twenty  years,  can  bear  witness  that  the 
wretch’s  name  only  has  been  changed ;  and  a  dear  relative  of  mme,  who  has 
penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  can  easily  corroborate 
that  portion,  of  my  friend’s  story  which  treats  of  the  location  and  authority 
of  the  bandits  of  the  interior ;  inasmuch  as  he  himself,  during  a  visit  to 
the  forests,  was  attended  by  a  famous  chief,  whose  safe  conduct  and  protec¬ 
tion  were  purchased  for  the  journey 


If  Giulio  Branchi  reaches  a  second  edition,  Mr.  Elwes  would 
do  well  to  give  us  some  further  details  about  Bolli  and  his  gang. 
Such  details  might,  as  he  is  evidently  himself  aware,  bear 
curiously  upon  the  question  of  capital  punishment  and  its 
effects. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  paragraph,  we  find,  on 
turning  to  Admiral  Smyth’s  interesting  sketch  of  Sardinia,  pub¬ 
lished  "in  1828,  a  state  of  things  described  which  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  differ  from  that  depicted  by  Mr.  Elwes.  We  learn  that 
one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  young  men  at  that  period 
was  firing  at  the  Cagliarese,  a  small  piece  of  money.  Success 
in  this  exercise  was  much  applauded  by  their  seniors,  because  it 
tended  to  make  their  vengeance,  when  a,  blood-feud  called  them 
to  action,  more  certain  and  terrible.  The  Sards  were  then  not 
a  whit  less  revengeful  than  their  island  neighbours.  Much  that 
Admiral  Smyth  says  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  which 
Gregorovius  lately  gave  of  the  vendetta  in  Corsica.  The  woods, 
hills,  and  grottoes  were  full  of  malviventi.  To  die  by  a  gun-shot 
wound  was  honourable — to  die  quietly  at  home  disgraceful. 
Most  of  the  Sardinian  outlaws  did  no  harm  to  strangers. 
Like  the  executioner  in  Holland  who,  when  ordered  to  shave 
the  head  of  a  criminal,  answered  proudly,  “Je  suis  bourreau, 
moi,  je  ne  suis  pas  perruquier,”  they  said  we  are  not  robbers, 
we  are  only  assassins.  When  Admiral  Smyth  visited  the  island, 
the  east  coast  was  the  most  disturbed  district,  and  it  is  on  the  east 
coast  that  the  scene  of  Giulio  Branchi  is  laid.  From  theearliest  pe¬ 
riod,  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  rise  in  Monte 
Genargentu  to  5276  feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  the  residence 
of  half-civilized  men.  The  march  of  improvement  has  been  slow, 
even  on  the  maritime  plains— how  much  more  so  in  the  rugged 
interior  !  Admiral  Smyth  mentions  a  bandit  chief  w hose  courtesy 
was,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of  II  Lupo  in  the  story  before  us. 
He  always  received  strangers  with  the  greatest  civility  when 
they  gave  him  due  notice  of  their  approach.  He  also  confirms 
what  is  said  of  Titano,  the  dog— on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  story .  Large  and  fierce  mastiffs  appear 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  robber  chieftain  s  guards  in  Sardinia. 
Strange  as  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Elwes  gives  of  his  bandit- 
leader^  the  audacity  and  fame  of  Francesco  Boi,  who  was  taken 
and  executed  at  Cagliari  when  Admiral  Smyth  was  in  the  island, 
appears  to  have  been  not  less  great,  and  the  career 
of  both  heroes  might  be  easily  paralleled  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  our  own  day.  There  is  nothing  told  by  Mr. 
Elwes  half  so  strange  as  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Subri 
the  Hungarian  robber,  which,  as  it  was  narrated  to  us  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  spot  where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred,  and  as  it 
has,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  never  appeared  in  print,  may  be 
worth  detailing.  The  daughter  of  the  postmaster  at  Semlin  was 
engaged  to  an  Austrian  officer  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  which  line  the  military  frontier.  A  stringent  regulation 
prevents  any  such  officer  from  marrying,  unless  he  can  give 
satisfactory  proof  that  he  and  his  intended  wife  possess  between 
them  at  least  ten  thousand  florins.  In  this  case  the  necessary 
amount  was  not  forthcoming.  The  young  lady,  walking  one 
day  on  the  outskirts  of  Semlin,  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who 
asked  some  questions  about  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  something  was  said  which  led  her  companion  to 
suspect  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  her 
disclose  the  cause  of  the  melancholy  which  he  had  perceived. 
When  he  had  heard  all,  he  told  her  that  if  she  would  be  on  the 
same  spot  on  that  day  fortnight,  with  her  mother,  at  an  hour 
which  he  named,  she  should  receive  the  ten  thousand  florins. 
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On  that  day  fortnight  Subri  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Austrian 
soldiers,  in  a  little  wayside  inn,  not  far  from  Semlin.  The  ten 
thousand  florins  were  found  upon  him.  Stories,  hardly  less 
curious,  about  llosa  Sandor  are  current  in  Hungary,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  read  in  Max  Schlesinger’s  brilliant  little  book 
0IJ  Hungarian  War.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  II  Passatore, 
who  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  Eavenna  pinewood,  performed 
feats  which  Robin  Hood  never  surpassed. 

A\  e  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  these  remarks,  in  order 
to  take  away  from  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  very  natural 
prejudice  which  exists  against  a  story  of  bandit  life.  Such  things 
are  apt  to  be  thought  mere  imitations  of  an  old-fashioned  style  of 
novel ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  unlike  reality  as  at  first  sight  they  seem.  Of  the 
minor  improbabilities  of  the  story  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say 
anything.  Yesterday,  a  rag  gatherer  at  Leghorn — to-day,  a 
student  under  a  brigand  professor  amongst  the  Sardinian  hills — 
to-morrow,  the  accepted  lover  of  a  Marchesa,  the  half-accepted 
lover  of  an  accomplished  English  girl.  Fact  is  strange,  but  not 
so  strange  as  this  fiction. 


CATHEDRA  PETRI.* 

"pn'E  would  suggest  to  the  Cambridge  University  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  if  means  can  be  found  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  more  Professorships  of  Divinity,  a  Chair  of  Ecclesi- 
ashcal  History — the  University  has  none  such  at  present — 
should  be  always  occupied  by  a  layman.  The  departments  of 
Hxegeticafi  of  Pastoral,  and  of  Dogmatic  Theology  must  be 
always  assigned  to  men  who  have  made  the  science  of  Divinity 
their  special  and  professional  study,  not  only  because  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  devoted  their  time  and  thoughts  to  them  more 
particularly,  but  because,  from  their  habits  of  mind  as  clergymen, 
we  ma,y  feel  more  confident  that  they  will  treat  them  in  a  becom- 
BE  ecclesiastical  history  stands,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on 
a  different  footing.  It  is  far  too  closely  connected  with  secular 
history  it  interpenetrates  politics  too  inextricably — to  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  exclusive  handling  of  a  special  profession,  which, 
moreover  on  some  accounts,  is  not  perhaps  the  best  qualified  to 
treat  it.  We  do  not  question  but  that  a  classical  Church  historian, 
a  Professor  of  Church  History,  may  be  a  man  of  candour — a  man 
with  a  generous  and  wide  appreciation  of  men  and  things,  and  who 
has  risen  far  above  the  prejudices  of  sect  or  party.  Our  literature 
has  lately  been  enriched  by  a  History  of  Latin  Christianity , 
from  the  pen  of  a  divine  dignified  by  his  wise  liberality  as  well 
as  by  Ins  eminent  position  ;  and  we  have  hailed  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  the  recent  appointment,  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  at  Oxford,  of  another,  from  whom  we  may  equally  expect 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  many-sided  intelligence  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  points  of  sectarian  difference  which  will  bristle  along 
Ins  path.  _  But  there  are  certain  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  the 
mere  divine  which  may  go  far  to  neutralize  the  value  even  of 
these  high  and  rare  qualities.  Public  affairs  will  seldom  appear 
in  the  same  proportions  to  the  spiritual  man  as  to  the  layman. 
By  magnifying  one  feature  in  his  delineation  of  them,  he  will 
distort  all  the  rest.  The  habits  of  his  profession  accustom  hire 
to  dwell  upon  the  text  rather  than  the  context— to  pore  over  the 
words  of  his  authority,  rather  than  look  round  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  elicited  them.  Even  his  own  conscience 
makes  a  coward  of  him.  He  knows  how  much  his  own  theo- 
logical  system,  as  well  as  every  other,  is  built  up  on  the  authority 
of  detached  texts  and  statements  ;  and  in  discussing  a  point  at 
issue  between  rival  communions,  his  very  candour  impels  him  to 
give  greater  weight  and  prominence  than  they  really  deserve  to 
the  disjointed  passages  which  the  contending  parties  have  taken 
Horn  their  real  place  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  stored  away, 
ticketed  and  labelled  for  use,  in  their  respective  armouries.  Such 
has  been,  too  generally,  the  way  in  which  the  great  questions  of 
early  Church  history  have  been  treated.  Our  divines  have 
almost  confined  themselves  to  discussions  on  particular  texts  of 
fie  lathers.  Bomanists,  Anglicans,  and  Presbyterians  have 
each  fancied  that  they  gained  additional  confirmation  of  their 
views,  not  from  the  result  of  a  wide  inquiry  into  the  manners 
modes  of  thought,  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  but  from  a  new 
and  more  ingenious  turn  given  to  the  score  or  so  of  debateable 
expressions  of  Clement,  Irenams,  Cyprian,  or  Tertullian,  to 
which  they  have  tacitly  agreed  to  limit  their  field  of  battle. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  comes  in  illustration  of  these  remarks. 

1  he  Cathedra  Petri  is  the  first  volume,  and  the  only  portion  yet 
published,  of  a  history  of  the  Iioman  Church  which  is  expected 
to  extend  to  four  more,  in  order  to  complete  the  subject  down  to 
he  thirteenth  century — the  limit  the  author  seems  to  have  as- 

f  gu6  j  Mr’  Green.w°od  is  known  as  a  barrister  long  at- 

tached  to  literary  pursuits,  and  connected,  since  its  foundation, 
with  the  University  of  Durham,  in  which  he  occupies  the  Chair 
„  ®eader  111  History.  About  twenty  years  ago,  he  published  the 
commencement  of  a  History  of  the  Germans,  in  two  thick  quarto 
volumes-the  last  we  believe  of  the  race  of  histories  in  quarto— 
wfiieh  was  certainly  designed  on  too  grand  a  scale  to  be  brought 

ovear  0Ul-tTminat,1On'  Thc  author  breathes  a  gentle  sTgh 

over  its  fate,  which  we  also  regret  from  our  recollection  of  the 
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extent  of  its  research  and  the  fidelity  of  its  execution,  as  far  as  it 
went.  Since  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Greenwood  has  turned  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction  ;  or  rather,  as  he  says  in  the  pre- 
face  to  his  new  undertaking,  the  subject  he  had  then  in  his  mind 
fed  him  to  the  consideration  “  of  certain  characteristics  in  the 
history  of  the  Eoman  Pontificate  which  seemed  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Papal  power,  or  at  least  to  point  out  the  principal 
sources  from  which  Papal  Eome  drew  the  elements  of  that  signal 
vitality  which  has  sustained  her  to  the  present  time.”  The  author 
goes  on  to  explain  the  scope  of  his  work  in  the  following  words 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  : — 

Admitting  that  papal  history  must  he  in  a  great  degree  the  history  of 
religious  opinion ,  it  struck  him  that  all  living  opinion  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  fact ;  and  that  it  might  be  treated  like  all  other  fact,  without 
inquiring  into  tlio  dogmatic  propriety  of  the  theological  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  based.  ith  those  grounds  he  was  no  further  concerned  than  as 
they  involved  other  matter  triable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  historical 
investigation.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  he  felt  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  inquire  how  the  result  of  the  trial  might  affect  the  religious 
basis  of  the  pontifical  claims.  Neither  can  it  greatly  concern  the  devouter 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  ascertain  how  any  merely  human  or 
rationalistic  investigation  may  affect  an  authority  which  they  are  bound  to 
regard  as  the  subject  of  original  and  continuous  revelation  .  .  .  and,  in  fact 
a  distinction  may  be  very  properly  taken  between  the  history,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  dogmatic  theory  of  the  Papacy.  The  latter  will  no  doubt  be 
treated  by  its  advocates  as  the  subject  of  a  revelation  transmitted  through 
the  Church  catholic  to  all  ages  ;  consequently  m  that  view,  independent  of  all 
other  attestation  than  that  of  the  Church  herself.  ....  With  this  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  no  concern.  He  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  facts  only :  he  desires  to  investigate  them  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  all  matters  of  fact;  to  assign  to  them  their  true  historical 
character ;  to  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  the  social  and  moral  state 
of  tho  world,  and  especially  to  submit  the  political  element  in  the  papal 
scheme  to  more  particular  consideration ;  to  bring  that  element  into  its 
natural  connexion  with  the  religious  scheme ;  and,  in  the  end,  to  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  form  liis  own  conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  papal 
claims,  as  he  may  deem  them  maintainable  upon  purely  historical  testimony 
This  mode  of  treatment  exempts  the  author  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
testing  any  theological  position  whatever.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temper  in  which  this  design  is  sketched 
is  that  of  a  layman  rather  than  of  a  divine;  and  within  the 
limits  of  this  design  Mr.  Greenwood  has  confined  himself  with 
severe  and  logical  precision.  His  style  is  homely,  and  sometimes 
narsli.  He  disclaims,  with,  some  asperity,  the  graces  of  description, 
whether  of  events  or  characters,  which  modern  writers  too  often 
wander  far  out  of  their  way  to  look  for ;  and,  in  the  present  volume  at 
least,  we  think  that  he  lias  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  scope 
for  collateral  excursion  which  his  own  plan  legitimately  presents. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  appears  to  us  doubly  valuable,  both  for 
the  clearness  with  which  the  main  line  of  argument  is  brought 
out  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  wider  viens  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  suggest,  however  remotely,  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  reader.  Mr.  Greenwood  traces  with  considerable  subtlety 
the  successive  stages  by  which  the  innocent  metaphor  which 
particularized  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church  as  the 
foundation  of  St.  Eeter,  and  applied  it  with  admiring 
emphasis  to  the  illustrious  Church  of  Eome,  grew,  in  the 
imagination  of  Christendom,  first,  to  an  intimation  of  St. 
Peter’s  actual  presence  there— then,  to  an  assertion  of  his  having 
organized  the  congregation  there  antecedently  to  St.  Paul’s 
visit  next  to  an  assurance  of  that  church's  superiority  in  spiri¬ 
tual  knowledge,  derived  from  him  through  tradition— again,  to  a 
claim  of  primacy  of  place,  as  the  representative  of  the  chief 
of  the  Ajiostles — and,  finally,  to  a  direct  revelation  of  her  pre¬ 
eminence  in  authority,  as  a  court  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of 
doctrine  and  church  discipline.  This  was  the  point  reached  in 
the  first  five  centuries,  to  which  this  volume  extends.  Ampler 
developments  of  the  same  metaphor,  but  still  gradual  and  suc¬ 
cessive  ones,  will  be  brought  before  us  in  those  which  are  to  follow. 
Amazing  as  these  results  appear,  the  student  of  history  has  no 
difficulty  in  referring  them  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  For 
the  most  part  they  grew  up  spontaneously,  without  design  on 
tlic  one  hand,  witliout  observation  on  tlie  otlier.  We  may 
imagine  how,  in  an  age  of  the  world  yearning  for  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance,  and  awed  by  every  assumption  of  spiritual  authority,  each 
concession  made  became  naturally  a  ground  for  further  preten¬ 
sions — how,  indeed,  the  patronage  which  Eome  could  offer  was 
often  sought  by  self-constituted  clients — how  often  her  claims 
were  anticipated  by  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  her  equals,  and 
her  authority  thrustupon  her  by  enthusiastic  or  interested  votaries. 

In  order,  indeed,  to  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Papal 
usurpation,  we  must  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  secular 
history.  The  political  supremacy  of  imperial  Eome  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  tlie  spiritual  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  Rome. 
Eome,  as  the  seat  of  the  conquerors,  the  rulers,  the  organizers  of 
the  world — Eome,  as  the  central  spot  of  the  central  sea  of  the 
world— -Eome,  as  the  focus  of  arts  and  literature,  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  stood  more  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  its 
vast  empire,  and  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  its 
hundred  millions  ot  subjects,  than  the  capital  of  any  modern 
commonwealth  within  its  narrower  limits.  The  chief  statesmen, 
soldiers,  jurists,  artists,  poets,  philosophers,  not  to  mention 
less  dignified  though  hardly  less  influential  professions — all  the 
men  in  every  class  whose  authority  was  highest  and  their  superiority 
most  cordially  recognised — dwelt  at  Eome,  or  flocked  to  Eome, 
or  went  out  from  Eome.  The  chief  pastor  of  the  church 
on  the  Tiber  felt  that  he  filled  a  greater  space  in  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  throughout  the  world  than  his  provincial  cousin, 
the  head  of  a  congregation  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  regard  and  support  of  a  more  intelligent,  a  more 
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active,  a  more  conspicuous,  a  more  hardly  tried,  and  therefore 
perhaps  a  more  truly  spiritual,  body  of  believers  than  his  co¬ 
pastor  abroad.  And  so,  again,  from  the  first,  the  spokesman  of  a 
petty  provincial  conventicle  felt  humbled  in  adflrwsii*  th® 
prelate  whose  chair  was  surrounded  by  the  wisdom,  learni  g, 

rank,  and  wealth  of  the  metropolitan  congregation— who  had 
access  to  the  hall  of  senators,  perhaps  eve<n  to  the  palace  ot 
Caesar — who  had  stood  the  fiery  test  of  the  first  world  famous 
persecution.  How  much  must  we  allow  for  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  under  such  a  disparity  of  outward  circu“®t^  d 
Nor  was  it  only  a  question  of  rival  authority  between  Borne  and 
particular  churches,  such  as  Corinth,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria, 
tt  was  rather  a  contest  between  the  West  generally,  and  the 
metropolitan  churches  of  certain  Eastern  provinces.  Borne  was 
hacked  by  the  dutiful  allegiance  of  her  children  throughout  the 
Western  world.  No  other  Western  Church  pretended  to  have 
been  founded  by  an  apostle,  or  to  show  traditions  of  its  own 
derived  from  an  inspired  teacher.  The  churches  of  the  West 
were  generally  the  spiritual  colonies  of  the  capital,  and  the  r 
devotion  to  their  spiritual  mother  was  analogous  to  that  ot  the 
political  colony  to  its  parent  State.  They  traced  their  laws, 
customs,  and  traditions  to  her,  and  held  them  because  they  were 
hers.  As  she  gave  the  sanction  to  them,  so  she  would  naturally 
he  allowed  the  interpretation  of  them.  We  must  throw  our¬ 
selves  hack  into  the  sphere  of  ancient  ideas  and  prejudices, 
to  conceive  the  full  force  of  this  association,  and  the  authority 
it  gave  to  the  teaching  of  the  Head  of  the  Western  congrega- 
tions.  The  question,  whether  St.  Paul  ever  visited  Spam  oi 
Britain,  Gaul  or  Africa,  has  been  treated  too  much,  perhaps, 
as  a  matter  of  mere  curious  speculation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  Church  might  have  turned  to  a  great 
degree  upon  the  foundation  by  him  of  a  church  or  churches  m 
those  regions.  Had  such  been  the  case,  certainly  it  would  not 
have  been  forgotten.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  claim  to  apos¬ 
tolic  origin  would  have  been  advanced  by  such  churches  in.  vin¬ 
dication  of  their  independence  and  co-ordinate  equality  with 
Borne.  Such  a  claim  would  have  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  would  have  enabled  Irenaeus  to  point 
to  his  own  church  at  Lyons  as  inferior  in  no  respect  to  the 
greatest,  the  most  ancient,  and  most  universally  known  ot 
churches,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  princi¬ 
pality,  the  faithful  on  every  side  ought  properly  to  resort.” 


HARRY  LORREQUER.* 

rSHIIS  is  the  first  volume  of  anew  edition  of  Mr.  Lever’s  novels. 
X  His  whole  career  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  present  day  ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  whose 
characteristics  of  style  and  manner  are  affected  so  deeply  by  the 
modern  habit  of  publishing  novels  in  parts.  Harry  Lorrequer  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  best  of  his  works— -indeed,  its  great 
and  not  undeserved  success  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
adoption  by  its  author  of  the  regular  profession  of  a 
periodical  novel  writer.  He  would  seem,  like  so  many  other 
authors,  to  have  been  deceived,  by  a  sudden  accession 
of  wealth,  into  confounding  capital  with  income,  and  to 
have  supposed  that  because  he  did  in  a  short  space  of  time 
write  a  popular  book,  lie  could  repeat  the  experiment  indefinitely. 
The  mistake  is  as  common  as  it  is  injurious,  and  it  was  the  more 
unfortunate  in  Mr.  Lever’s  case  because  the  soil  of  his  mind  w  as 
too  thin  to  allow  of  over-cropping.  . 

His  peculiar  gifts  are  of  a  nature  to  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  criticism  to  do  justice.  Mr.  Thackeray  s  caricature  in 
Punch’s  Prize  Novelists  has  exhausted  the  subject.  His  faults 
and  merits  are  almost  identical,  for  both  the  one  and  the  othei 
consist  of  exaggerations  which  are  generally  amusing  and  always 
incredible.  Harry  Lorrequer  is  a  subaltern  in  a  marching  regi¬ 
ment  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  has  just  landed  at  Coik 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1815.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  book  he  is  domesticated  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Lord 
Callonby,  who,  mistaking  him  for  his  cousin,  courts  his  society 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  ultimately  marry  his  daughter.  The 
young  people  fall  in  love,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  marry  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  interval  which  the. story 
fills  up,  Lieutenant  Lorrequer  contrives,  without  any  particular 
relation  to  the  main  channel  of  events,  to  get  into  every  scrape 
which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  Besides  fighting,  flirting,  and 
love-making,  he  does  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  gambling.  He 
is  suspected  of  passing  forged  notes,  breaks  half  the  bones 
in  his  body,  hurls  bootjacks  at  servants,  gets  drunk  in  a 
manner  which  is  so  purely  ideal  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  immoral,  and  is  reduced  to  the  strange  necessity 
of  masquerading  '  about  an  hotel  in  a  postilion’s  jacket  and 
breeches,  and  making  his  appearance  in  a  gentleman’s 
drawing-room  dressed  like  a  servant  in  a  play.  Mr.  Lever  makes 
no  pretence  to  being  an  artist — his  only  object  is  to  make  his 
readers  laugh,  and  "in  that  undertaking  he  signally  succeeds. 
We  should  doubt  whether  any  modern  writer  of  novels— not  ex¬ 
cepting  Mr.  Dickens— has  given  such  intense  delight  to  the 
whole  generation  of  schoolboys.  The  colours  of  the  picture  are, 
no  doubt,  sufficiently  glaring,  and  the  features  of  the  characters 
are  wonderfully  exaggerated,  so  that,  to  an  adult  reader,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  continued  repetition 
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of  scrapes  and  exploits  which  are  obviously  all  coined  at  the  same 
mint.  PFor  example,  it  is  rather  too  strong  a  stram  on  our  love 
of  the  marvellous  to  find,  m  a  journey  from  London  to  Munich 
such  a  series  of  incidents  as  this  :-Being  at  Pans,  Mr.  Lorrequer 
breaks  the  bank,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  three  or  lour 
others,  thrashes  the  whole  company  at  a  gaming-house.  He 
fights  a  duel  a  day  or  two  after  with  a  man  who  shows  his  skill 
by  cutting  off  with  a  pistol  ball  the  thumb  of  a  glove  thiown 
up  some  twenty  paces  off;  and  he  has  for  Ins  second  on 
occasion  “the  largest  officer  in  the  British  army,  known, 
amongst  other  things,  for  tearing  open  the  mouth  of  a  Irench 
bully  in  order  to  spit  down  his  throat,  and  breaking  his  jaw  m 
the  process.  Not  to  mention  some  minor  adventures  ol  an 
amatory  description,  he  is  mistaken  at  the  Strasburg  theatre  ior 
a  celebrated  composer,  and  crowned  with  laurels  before  the 
assembled  multitude.  Finally,  he  goes  to  Munich,  where  he  is 
uresented  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  as  charge  d  affaires,  because 
he^hacT  accidentally  become  invested  with  that  functionary^ 
uniform.  A  few  days  after,  he  marries  the  earl  s  daughter  of 
whom  he  has  been  so  long  in  pursuit,  obtaining  her  father  s  con- 
sent  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres  far  too  curious  and  surprising  to 

be  here  narrated.  • 

Headers  of  the  Spectator  will  no  doubt  remember  a  paper  in 

which  are  described  the  proceedings  of  “the  Lmr  8 ' 

That  very  ugly  name  was  applied  by  our  forefathers  with  muc 
less  consideration  than  it  is  by  us.  We  do  not  call  a  man  a  liar 
unless  his  falsehoods,  as  lawyers  would  say,  “sound  in  damages. 
Mere  saying  the  thing  that  is  not,  without  doing  or  meaning 
to  do  any  harm,  is  a  bad  babit  no  doubt ;  hut  if  we  look  at  it 
aesthetically  rather  than  morally,  it  is  little  more  than  an  exercise 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  Most  of  our  readers  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  people  who,  without  any  sinister  object— often 
without  any  object  at  all-constantly  tell  the  most  astounding 
and  inconceivable  falsehoods,  with  no  possible  motive  except 
that  of  making  their  neighbours  stare.  Who  is  there  uho 
has  not  gravely  listened  to  most  marvellous  legends  ot 
sporting  adventures  and  athletic  feats,  with  a  composed  coun¬ 
tenance  and  an  unbelieving  heart  ?  Gentlemen— especially  Irish 
gentlemen— will  tell  you,  with  a  certain  rich  enjoyment  and 
amplitude  of  detail  which  a  truth-speaking  man  will  bar  y 
ever  attain,  histories  altogether  mythical  of  the  dogs  they  have 
bred,  the  horses  they  have  ridden,  the  splendid  properties 
which  they  have  at  various  times  possessed,  and  the  wonderiul 
resources  which  they  have  displayed  in  inconceivably  thrilling 
dangers  and  difficulties ;  and  they  will  do  this  when  they  not  only 
know  that  they  are  lying,  but  know  that  all  their  audience 
are  as  fully  aware  of  the  fact  as  themselves.  Yet  they  are  often 
honourable  men  in  the  main,  who  would  be  really  reluctant  to 
do  anything  which  they  knew  would  inflict  loss  or  sufiering  on 
another.  The  proper  field  for  persons  of  this  kind  is  novel- 
writing.  What  in  real  life  is  dangerous,  not  to  say  immoral,  is 
a  positive  merit  in  a  writer  of  fiction;  and  we  feel  that  Harry 
Lorrequer  has  chosen  his  field  rightly  and  wisely  m  adopting  this 
walk  of  art.  It  is  one  which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Arabian  Nights  are  perhaps  the  best  known  illustration  ol  it ; 
and  when  they  are  graduated  to  the  notions  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  machinery  of  the  two  classes  of  stories  is  substantially 
the  same.  Harry  Lorrequer  is  the  Sinbad  of  the  period  a,  rich 
uncle  is  the  diamond  valley— and  we  have  a  number  ot  hopelessly 
incredible  feats  to  represent  the  roc  and  his  egg.  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  books  of  this  class  should  be  so  uncommon 
in  an  age  which  lays  out  such  an  immense  quantity  of  physical 
and  intellectual  capital  on  amusement ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
not  be  hypercritical  to  say  that  it  is  a  rather  characteristic  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  one  of  the  very  few  authors  whose  writings 
belong  to  it  should  be  an  Irishman.  An  Englishman  is  never 
amused  unless  he  is  busy.  He  has  always  a  moral  purpose  ot 
some  sort  or  other  in  his  head.  Captain  Marryat  s  novels  are, 
perhaps,  an  exception;  though  even  he  mixes  up  with  them  a 
good  many  comments  on  naval  matters,  and  in  one  of  them,  it 
we  are  not  mistaken,  he  actually  made  a  suggestion  about  naval 
discipline  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  an  Admiralty  order. 
Mr.  Dickens,  as  we  have  remarked  on  former  occasions,  is  always 
in  a  flutter  of  dissatisfied  philanthropy;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  mention,  a  writer  whose  literary  aims  are  of  the  somewhat 
humble  character  in  question,  who  does  not  frequently  ignore 
the  limits  which  divide  the  leading  article  from  the  novel.  Mr. 
Albert  Smith,  whose  wholesome  horror  of  every  description  of 
cant  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  his  mind,  is  perhaps  entitled 
to  the  same  praise  as  Mr.  Lever. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Harry  Lorrequer  is,  that  though  both 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  altogether  remote  from  ordinary 
experience,  and  though  they  are  almost  entirely  of  the  noisy 
and  demonstrative  class,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  book  to 
call  it  vulgar.  Tbcre  is  nothing  ill  it  that  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  the  author  is  otherwise  than  a  gentleman— a 
very  strange  gentleman,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  number  of  ways,  but 
still  a  man  who  has  contrived  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  complying  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  life 
without  forfeiting  his  self-respect  or  hurting  the  feelings  of  his 
neighbours.  Considering  the  mass  of  noisy  persons  who  in  these 
days  infest  light  literature,  seeking  in  every  subject  food  for 
their  own  and  their  neighbours’  vanity,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  a  man  who  can  give  way  to  the  loudest  and  most  uproarious 
mirth  without  making  his  readers  despise  him.  Harry  Lorrequer 
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knows  his  place,  and  does  not  suppose  that  because  he  is  a 
crack  shot,  and  a  marvellous  steeple-chase  rider,  he  is  entitled  to 
lay  down  the  law  upon  every  subject  that  comes  in  his  way. 
When,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  adventures,  he  is  introduced  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  mock  at 
kings  and  courts  ;  and  when  he  commands  a  military  guard  at  the 
assizes,  lie  does  not  take  the  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  and  insinuating  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
placed  the  judge  and  jury  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  at 
large.  He  is  a  light-hearted,  good-natured  fellow,  well  pleased 
with  himself  and  the  world,  and  delighted  to  find  an  audience  to 
listen  to  his  wonderful  stories.  That  he  will  find  such  an 
audience  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt ;  but  whether  his  imitators 
and  juniors  will  be  equally  successful  is  quite  another  question. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATUKDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 

“SATUKDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  DE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Applf.yakd,  News-Agent,  &c.,  1,  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 


''THE  1NDI  SPUTA  RLE  LIFE  POLICY  COMPANY, 

JL  72,  Lombard-street,  London. 

Trustees. 

EALINS-  Es«->  Q.C.,  M.P.  I  JAMES  FULLER  MADOX,  Esq. 
RICHARD  SPOONER,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  WILLIAM  IV I L PERFORCE,  Esq. 
Lord  Viscount  TORRINGTON,  Chairman. 

The  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company,  Established  in  1848,  introduced  a  valuable 
improvement  into  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  by  making  Life  Policies  certain  and 
absolute  documents  of  complete  security. 

Instead  of  issuing  merely  doubtful  instruments  like  ordinary  Policies,  depending  for 
tlieir  validity  upon  numerous  questions  which  are  kept  open  until  the  claims  arise 
then  to  be  discussed,  this  Company  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  making  all 
necessary  inquiries  as  to  the  Life  proposed,  before  granting  the  Policy;  which  when 
issued,  becomes  an  indisputable  document  of  debt. 

To  remove  all  doubt  on  this  important  subject,  a  clause  to  that  effect  was 
inserted  in  the  Deed  of  Incorporation  of  the  Company,  and  registered  in  terms  of  the 
Act  7  and  8  Vic.,  e.  110,  whereby  indisputability  is  made  binding  on  the  Company  and 
is  guaranteed  to  the  Insured.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the 
Premiums  of  all  Policies  of  five  years’  standing. 

_ _ ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  this  year's  entry,  proposals  must  he  lodged  at  the  Ilead 
Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Society’s  Agencies,  on  or  before  the  1st  March. 

Policies  effected  on  or  before  1st  March,  1857,  will  receive  six  years’  additions  at  the 
Division  of  Profits  at  1st  March,  1862. 

rTHE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

-L  Instituted  1831. 

At  the  Division  of  Surplus,  at  1st  March,  1856,  a  Policy  for  £1000,  effected  at  1st 
March,  1832,  was  increased  to  £1571  18s.  10d„  being  at  the  rate  of  Two  and  a  Quarter 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Assured.  This  addition  may  he  converted  into  a 
present  payment,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

Profits  are  divided  Triennially,  and  belong  wholly  to  the  Assured. 

Accumulated  Funds . £1,000  000 

Annual  Revenue  . t  169  400 

Existing  Assurances . 4,764,949 

Copies  of  the  Report  by  the  Directors  on  the  Division  of  Surplus  in  1856  and  all 
information,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  or  Agencies. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WILLIAM  FINLAY,  Secretary. 
Head  Office— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Office  in  London— 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

__ _ _ _ ARCHD,  T,  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

_L  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience :  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value 
Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31  1856 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  uf  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

BONUS  TABLE. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1S20 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

I486  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

10S5  15  0 

1855 

“ 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Act uary. 


Architectural  exhibition,  and  collection  of 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  INVENTION^  Suffolk  sheet  Pall  Mall 
F,ast,  will  close  on  Saturday,  the  21st.  Open  from  Nine  till  Dusk  —Sixth  Lecture 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  February  10th,  at  Eight  o’clock,  by  R.  W.  Billings  Esq  “On 
Scottish  Architecture.  Admission,  Is. ;  or  by  Season  Tickets,  to  admit  at  all  times 
and  to  all  the  Lectures,  2s.  6d.  JAMES  FERGUSSON  F  R  A  S  1  ’ 

JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.'  '  $  Hon.  Secs. 


DR.  KAHN'S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY 

STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 
omy)  eontaming  1000  mode  s,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  Human  Frame,  in  Health 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  etc.  Lectures  delivered  at  12,  2,  4,  and 
*  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton ;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  at  a  I  past  8  i*.m. 
Admission,  Is.— Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr,  Kahn,  (iratis. 

CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

MR-  WARREN,  of  9,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET,  WEST- 

MINS  I ER,  continues,  with  great  success,  to  Delineate  the  Character  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  from  their  Handwriting.  All  persons  desirous  of  testing  his  art  are  invited 
to  torward  a  specimen  of  tlieir  ordinary  writing,  together  with  thirteen  postage-stamps, 
and  a  mention  of  their  sex  and  age,  to  the  above  address. 

r|MIE  BUILDING  NEWS,  Illustrated,  Weekly,  is  the  largest 

X  and  best  Architectural  Newspaper.  Size,  32  pages  Quarto.  Price  4d.  The 
Lngravmgs  are  executed  in  the  best  style  by  Jewett  Williams  and  Orrin  Smith.  The 
Building  -Aeivs  gives  full  and  truthful  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  Architectural  Museum,  Architectural  Exhibition, 
Architectural  Association,  and  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works. 

Office,  20,  Old  Roswell-court,  St.  Clement’s  Churchyard,  W.C. 

_ _ Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 
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Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  12s. 

HE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


With  179  Illustrations,  7s. 

THIRST  LINES  IN  CHEMISTRY.  By  Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays, 

X  i  C.L.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

_ London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  4s.  6d.,  of 

rpilh  CATECHISrS  MANUAL;  or,  Suggestions  for  Lecturing 

on  St.  Mark  s  Gospel.  13y  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

_ _ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

J^/JODERN  PAINTING-  AT  NAPLES.  By  Lord  Napier. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  2s.  6d. 

Napoleon  s  invasion  of  Russia,  from,  the  French  of 

Labaume,  Captain  of  Engineers  during  the  Expedition. 

_ _ London  :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

F  THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS:  An  Essay. 

Dialogue  on  the  Subject,  and  a  New  Preface. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


With  a 


Octavo,  12s. 

PEARSON  S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED,  Revised  and 

rr  Corrected.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  Bv 
Temple  Chevalier,  B.D.  j 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  price  Sixpence, 

Remarks  on  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 

■  NAVAL  PRIZE.  By  Montague  Beknabd,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

iiarnstcr-at-Law,  Vmerian  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

A  OF  THE  DIVORCE  BILL  OF  1856,  with  Propo- 

/a.  sitions  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Laws  affecting  Married  Persons.  Inscribed 
by  Permission,  to  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

ATOTES  UPON  THUCYDIDES.  Books  I/and  II.  Originaland 

T, ’  Compiled.  By  John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster 
School,  and  Lewis  Evans,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbach  School. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


BADHAM’S  EURIPIDES.  ION,  4s.  6d.  IPHIGENIA  IN 

TAURIS  and  HELENA,  7s.  Revised  Text,  with  Latin  Notes,  By  Charles 
Badham,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School. 
_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

g  CHILLER’S  POEMS.  Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

GOETHE  S  POEMS.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  20s. 

'THE  GREEK  TLSTAMENT.  With  Notes,  Grammatical  and 

J-  Exegetical.  By  illiam  Webster,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  London,  and 
William  Francis  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  ofSt.  Werburgh,  Derby. 

The  Second  and  concluding  Volume  is  preparing  .for  the  Press. 

London  ;  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

T  IFE  OF  JAMES  DAVIES,  A  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

I  1  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 

By  the  same  Author,  Octavo,  14s. 

WALES:  THE  SOCIAL,  MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  CON¬ 
DITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  considered  especially  with  reference  to  Education. 
_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Cheaper  Edition,  6s.  6d. 

/COLLEGE  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

V- )  Dy  W.  Bates,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author,  9s. 

COLLEGE  LECTURES  ON  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


BY  CHARLES  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D., 

Head  Master  of  Harrow  School,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OE  THE  TEMPTER,  and 

other  Sermons.  7s.  6d. 

INDEPENDENCE  AND  SUBMISSION  :  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 

each.  Second  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin’s, 

Leicester.  Second  Edition,  12s.  6d. 

SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School.  Second 

Series,  12s. 

DISCOURSE  ON  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  BURIAL 

SERVICE.  Is. 

London ;  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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rPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCI.,  is  published  THIS 

I  DAY.  CONTENTS  • 

I.  Northamptonshire. 

XI.  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 


Poetry. 

III.  The  Salmon. 

IV.  Ferns  and  their  Portraits. 

V.  Lord  Raglan. 

John  Murray.  Aibemarle-strect. 


VI.  Rats.  . 

VII.  Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

VIII  Our  Political  Prospect — Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial. 


m,rTf  Mn\r  rm  V  HFVIEW  for  FEBRUARY  contains  Articles 
- On  2nd  of  FebruarT^^^™^^  ,  „ 

rnTTF  FCCLESIOLOG1S1. 

1  Published  under  the  Superintendence of  the  E™lesWal  Socmty.  ^  ^ 
Contents  : — Ancient  Service  Books  Seq  ,  their  Fulfilment— Kentish  Rag  and 

Edinburgh  Municipality-Corporation  Tr  jj"3  b  — The  Iconography  of  Cologne 
Black  Pointing-Appropriation  of' Detition-The  Architectural  Exhi- 

-Z  SiS'S  S*  H»t«,  .f  Norway  Reports  of  800I.U.. 

-N..  „  «„  Bond-street. 


S 


On  2nd  of  February,  price  Is.,  No.  L„  N.  S.  (O  S.  No.  CXXXIV.) 

HE  ecclesiasti 


c. 


Contents  :~Glerg^^nd^tlmir^  ^rowiU^g’s^“CAurora°Leigh  CimiceTui  the  PMlo- 

sophumena— The  Immaculate  Conception— Reviews  and  Notices. 

_  London :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street  apd  New  Bond-street. - 

4  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 

Ar-- WeeCy'c«tMn7;7alf  ifthe  most  important  work  in  Architectural  Literature 

W«.Thhe  exaym\nTon?ntoThta1thfe 'history  of  Gothic  Architecture  is  acute  and  philo- 

S°“  Evidently  the^re’sult  of  much  and  original  thinking.”— AtheruBum. 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. 

PARLIAMENT. 

mpriP  CJ-TT  ATiUT AN  Published  every  Wednesday,  Price  Seven 

of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  during  the  preceding  week. 

Office,  3,  Burleigh-stieet,  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  post  8vo,  5s.  cloth, 

Miscellaneous  speech  es.  By  henry  lord  brougham, 

p  r  S  Vol  I  To  be  completed  in  two  volumes.  ,  . 

chamber  Question— Weffington  Speeches,  4e.  4c. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richaru  Griffin  and  Company, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  TOD'S  RAJASTHAN. 

Just  published,  with  numerous  Illustrations  Ttw“  V“*s' 8v5( ppnVTNPF 

RAS  MALA;  OR,  HINDOO  ANNALS  OF  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  GOOZERAT,  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.  By  Alexander  Kinlooh  Fokbes, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service. 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill. _ 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
mHE  OUDE  QUESTION  Stated  and  Considered  with  reference 
1  to  published  Official  Documents.  By  William  P.  Hale,  Esq..,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrrister-at-Law. 

Smith  and  Co.,  157,  Strand. _ 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON. 

Third  Thousand,  in  a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gcllick,  price  14s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON :  Exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 

Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Fifty  Years 

Pe‘‘: A “wmffieHul  little Dictkinaiy^fLondJin  :  there  is  so  much°utof-the  wayreading 
in  it,  such  apt  illustration  of  personal  experience,  and  such  a  quantity  oi  agreeaDle 
illustration,  drawn  both  from  books  and  men"— J  he  Examiner. 

David  Bogus,  Fleet-street, _ 

YEARSLET  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  day  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d.,  Sixth  Edition,  with  New  Plates, 

r\ N  THROAT  AILMENTS,  the  ENLARGED  TONSIL  and 

1  w  Floriated  Uvula,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  Defects  oi  \  oice,  bpeecn, 
Hearing,  Deglutitio^Respiration,  Susceptibility  to  Cold  and  Sore  Throat,  Cough 
Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the  Imperfect  Development  of  Health,  Strength  and  Gro  t 
in  Young  Persons.  By  James  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear 
Infirmary,  Author  of  “  Deafness  Practically  Illustrated,  Inventor  of  the  Artificial 

"^“We  are  induced  to  notice  this  work  on  account  of  the  novel  important  views  it 
develoDS  ....  Mr.  Yearsley's  great  experience  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear,  and 
in  afflictions  of  the  voice  and  speech,  entitles  all  he  says  to  much  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration.” — The  Times. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  Vol.  II.  of  the  Cheap  Edition  of 

CARLYLE’S  WORKS.  Completing  The  French  Revolution: 
a  History.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  2  Vols.  12s. 

On  February  28th, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  Vol.  I. 

To  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 


MR.  ARBUTHNOT  ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  sewed, 

IR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  ACT  OF  1844,  regulating  the  ISSUE  of 

BANK  NOTES,  vindicated.  By  G.  Arbuthnot. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

Now  ready,  in  12mo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s.  boards, 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  1857:  With  a 

Selection  of  Examination  Papers  proposed  to  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  in  1856.  The  2  Parts— viz.,  Part  I.,  the  Calendar,  &c.;  Part  II., 
the  Examination  Papers— may  be  had  separately,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.;  London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

CAOUTCHOUC,  OR  INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

In  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  many  Plates,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

I'iERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 

r  GRESS  OF  THE  CAOUTCHOUC,  OR  INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 
IV  ENGLAND  By  T.  Hancock,  of  the  Firm  of  C.  Macintosh  and  Co.  With  some 
Apponnt  of  the  Plants  from  which  Caoutchouc  is  obtained;  its  Chemical  Analysis; 
Statistical  Tables,  &c!;  and  an  Appendix  of  Specifications  of  the  Author's  Patents. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, _ 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  C.  D.  YONGE,  B.A. 

A  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Post  4to,  price  21s. 

A  N  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON  :  Containing  all  the  Greek 

A  Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS.  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s. 
DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  EPITHETS.  Price  3s.  6d. 

*„*  The  Latin  Gradus  with  Dictionary  of  Epithets,  price  12s.  bound. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 


COLLIS’S  NEW  GREEK  AND  LATIN  EXERCISE-BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  in  2  Parts,  12mo,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

TV T? AXIS  LATINA  :  A  Series  of  Elementary,  Progressive,  and 

4  Miscellaneous  Questions,  Exercises,  and  Ex  animation  Papers  on  Latin  Grammar ; 
adanted  especially  to  the  Eton  and  Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  Grammars.  Ly  the  Rev. 
adapted  ^espea  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar  School, 

Bromsgrove.  ^  ,  __  _  .  ,  „  .. 

Separately.— Part  I.  for  Beginners,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth;  Part  II.  for  advanced  Pupils, 
price  3s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  3  Parts,  12mo,  price  11s.  6d.  cloth, 

PRAXIS  GRHSCA  :  A  Series  of  Elementary,  Progressive,  and 

Miscellaneous  Questions  and  Examination  Papers  on  Greek  Grammar 

Separately  —Part  I  ETYMOLOGY,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  Part  II.  SY NTAX,  price  6s 
cloth;  Part  ill.  ACCENTUATION,  4c.,  price  3s.  cloth. 

PRAXIS  IAMBICA;  or,  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercises 

in  Greek  Tragic  Scenarii.  12mo.  [Nearly  ready. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Just  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

rpHE  NEW  PALACES  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  By  a 

I  Cambridge  Man. 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.;  London:  Bell  ami  Daldy,  186,  Heet-street. _ 

This  day  is  published.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. 

LONG  VACATION  RAMBLE  in  NORWAY  and  SWEDEN. 

By  X  and  Y  (Two  unknown  quantities). 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 


A 


This  day,  in  Three  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  £1 11s.  6d. 

tWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A. 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !"  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES:  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS  ;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  11s.  6d. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  5s. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 

Edition.  2s. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 

A  NEW  SATIRICAL  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  the  governing  CLASSES.” 

Just  ready, 

FRIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA;  or,  Phases  of  London  Life.  In  Two 

Volumes.  _  a  ~ 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  6 o,  Cornhill. _ 

T  ECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB,  with  a  Preface  and 

JLj  Notes.  By  Alfred  Bowen  Evans,  of  St.  Andrew  s,  Enfield,  and  St.  Andrews, 
Wells-street.  Demy  8vo,  price  6s. 

London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. _ _ 

FAITH  IN  a  LIVING  CHRIST;  and  SALVATION  BY 

CHRIST’S  LIFE.  Two  Discourses.  Is. 

CHEAP  EDITION  for  Distribution.  3d. 

Edward  Lumley,  126,  High  Holborn ;  and  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 

Now  ready,  price  Half-a-Crown,  Post  tree, 

T  YLE’S  GOVERNMENT  SITUATIONS  HANDBOOK  AND 

|  J  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  GUIDE.  Indispensable  to  all  seeking 

Public  Employ.  _  _  .  .  _ 

A.  M.  Pigott,  Aldine  Chambers,  Paternoster-row.  _  _ 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— A  revised  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent 
Works  withdrawn  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  and  offered  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  for  Cash,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Charles  Edward  Mddie,  New  Oxford-street,  London, 

and  Cross-street,  Manchester. _ . 


In  the  Press,  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  May, 

THE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

lated  by  James  Lowe.  One  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  London. _ 


Trans- 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  LEVER’S  NOVELS. 
Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  4s. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.  By  Charles  Lever. 

Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne. 


On  February  10th  will  he  published,  the  Second  Volume,  being 

CHARLES  O’MALLEY.  Yol.  I.  To  be  completed  in  Two 

Volumes.  ,  _  „ 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Memoir  on  the  Euphrates  valley  route  to 

INDIA,  with  Official  Correspondence  and  Maps.  By  W.  P.  Andrew,  Esq , 
F  R  G  S  Author  of  “  Indian  Railways,  and  their  Probable  Results  by  an  Old  Indian 

Postmaster  &c  4c.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K  G  ,  G.C.B. 

I  “  The  political  and  commercial  importance  of  the  work  of  winch  it  treats  can  hardly 

With  Eight  be  overrated.” — Allen’s  Indian  Mail,  Jan.  17.  n,;iwav  is 

“In  the  present  instance  a  still  grander  design  than  that  of  any  Indian  Railway  is 
unfolded  to  us  by  Mr.  Andrew,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  —Morning  Herald, 

Ja“Ha2d  the  passage  by  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  been  open,  such  an  event  (the 
fall  of  Kars)  could  not  have  happened.”*— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger ,  Jan.  17. 

London;  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  LeadenhaU-street. 
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MESSRS.  BELL  AND  DALDY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


a. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ALDINE  POETS. 

Ten  Volumes  of  510  pages,  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.  each, 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  The  Text 

c°mpletely  revised,  with  Notes  and  Various  Readings.  By  Samuel  Wellbr 
Singer,  l.S.A.  The  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  Critical  Essay  on  each  Play.  By 
William  Watkis  Lloyd,  M.R.S.L. 

Also,  a  large  paper  Edition,  in  Ten  Vols.,  uniform  with  Mr.  Pickering’s  Crown  8vo 
Classics,  price  £4  10s. 

“  Mr.  Singer  has  produced  a  text,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the 
present  state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge.  An  admirable  Life  of  the 
Poet  by  Mr.  Lloyd  accompanies  this  edition."— Da ily  News. 

2. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Post  8vo,  price  21s. 

TORIES  by  an  Archaeologist  and  liis  Friends. 

Contents  : — The  Lost  Books  of  Livy — The  Crimson  Drop— The  Pentadrachm  of 
Ptolemy— Discoverers  and  their  Persecutors— The  Imperial  Barber— The  Student  of 
the  Vatican— The  Field  of  May — The  Auletes— The  Figure  in  the  Tapestry — The 
Manola  of  Puerto-de-Santa-Maria. 

“The  stories  all  have  life  in  them,  and  the  spice  of  Archeology  with  which  they  are 
flavoured,  gives  a  relish  that  is  new,  although  produced  out  of  the  oldest  things." — 
Examiner,  Oct.  25,  1856. 

3. 

Handsomely  printed  by  Whittingham,  in  Three  Volumes,  large  8vo,  price  £2  2s. 

''THE  CONFESSED  AMANTIS  OF  JOHN  GOWER,  with  Life 

Ji  by  Dr.  Pauli,  and  a  Glossary.  [Just  ready. 

ZThe  Text  of  this  Edition  is  founded  on  that  published  by  Berthelette  in  1532  It 
has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  Harleian  MSS.  7181  and  3869  throughout,  and  the 
Stafford  MS.  and  Harleian  MS.  3400  have  been  used  at  the  particular  places  where 
they  become  of  importance. 

4. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  additional  Words  and  further 
Illustrations,  Two  Volumes,  4to,  cloth,  £4  14s.  6d. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OE  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and  copiously  Illustrated  by  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  best  Authorities.  By  Charles  Richardson,  LL.L). 

The  Words — with  those  of  the  same  Family — are  traced  to  their  Origin. 

The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  primitive  meaning  through  the  various 
usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  4to,  cloth,  price  12s. 

“  In  most  cases  Richardson’s  Dictionary,  the  only  one  from  which  I  can  promise 
you  effectual  help,  for  it  is  the  only  English  one  in  which  Etymology  assumes  the 
dignity  of  a  Science,  will  put  you  in  the  right  position  for  judging  why  the  Word  has 
been  suggested  to  you.”— Thench  On  the  Study  of  Words. 

By  the  same  Author,  8vo,  cloth,  price  15s. 

A  SMALLER  EDITION,  with  all  the  Explanations  and  Ety¬ 

mologies,  but  without  the  Quotations. 

In  12mo,  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OE  LANGUAGE:  an  Exposition  of  Tooke’s 

Diversions  of  Purley. 

6. 

Feap.  8vo  (uniformly  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poct6),  5s. 

J^SSAYS,  CIVIL  AND  MORAL;  with  the  Wisdom  of  the 

_J  Ancients.  By  Fbancis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Alban.  Revised  from  the  Early 
Copies,  the  References  supplied,  and  a  few  Notes.  By  S.  W.  Singlu,  F.S.A. 

6. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  its  Constitu- 

hj  tion.  Mission,  and  Trials.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  William  Gbant  Bboughton 
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MAKING  THINGS  PLEASANT. 


THE  Military  and  Naval  Estimates  have  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  criticise 
the  details  when  we  have  heard  some  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
very  sweeping  reductions  which  appear  on  the  face  of  them 
have  given  rise  to  remarks  which  we  think  deserving  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  indicating  a  novel  and  singular  view  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Executive  Government.  The  course  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Administration  of  Lord  Palmerston 
has  adopted  with  respect  to  the  public  finances,  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Leading  Journal.  After  giving  the  details  of  the  reductions 
effected  in  the  Estimates,  the  Times  thus  proceeds.  The 
Government  will  deserve  all  credit  in  listening  thus  readily 
to  the  public  voice.  Por  the  last  three  months  the  complaints 
have  been  every  day  increasing,  and  the  cry  swelled  into  a 
tone  so  deep  that  it  could  no  longer  be  disregarded.  A 
Ministry  might,  indeed,  brave  unpopularity,  and  by  the 
help  of  Parliamentary  supporters  inflict  on  the  nation  an¬ 
other  year  of  the  obnoxious  impost  (the  war  income-tax). 
But  such  boldness  is  rather  a  questionable  virtue  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  so  far  from  admiring  any  such  vigour  of 
will,  the  country  is  disposed  to  confide  most  in  the  men  who 
show  most  sympathy  with  its  wishes,  and  are  endowed  with 
that  better  courage  which  raises  them  above  the  fear  of 
being  thought  weak  and  inconsistent.”  Here  is  a  portrait  of  a 
model  Government— clear,  simple,  and  perfectly  intelligible. 
It  is  a  Government  which  “listens  readily  to  the  public 
voice”— which  has  the  “  better  courage”  to  be  “  above  the 
fear  of  being  thought  weak  and  inconsistent.”  These  are  its 
virtues,  and  its  fitting  reward  is  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  which  prefers  “  sympathy  with  its  wishes  ”  to  that 
“  vigour  of  will”  which  we  hear,  without  surprise,  is  “  rather 
a  questionable  virtue  at  the  present  day. 

This  theory  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  altogether  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  though  we  scarcely  remember  to  have  met  before  with 
so  candid  and  fair  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.  The  supreme  power  in  a  constitutional  country 
like  England  resides,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  popular  will. 
In  absolutist  States,  it  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  alone.  It  is 
necessary  that  in  both  cases  there  should  be  Ministers  to  carry 
on  the  business  and  administer  the  finances  of  the  country. 
Let  us  just  change  the  scene,  and  apply  this  compliant 
theory  to  a  despotic  Government.  Suppose  we  were  to  say, 
“The  Minister  will  deserve  all  credit  for  listening  thus 
readily  to  the  wish  of  the  King.  He  might,  indeed,  brave 
the  displeasure  of  his  Sovereign,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
character  impose  on  liis  master  an  obnoxious  policy.  But 
such  boldness  is  rather  a  questionable  virtue  at  the  present 
day,  and  so  far  from  admiring  any  such  vigour  of  will,  kings 
are  in  general  disposed  to  confide  most  in  the  men  who  show 
most  sympathy  with  their  wishes  (a  proposition,  we  imagine, 
historically  correct),  and  are  content  with  that  better  courage, 
<fec.  Ac.”  This  certainly  is  a  panegyric  which  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  truth  upon  many  favourites  who 
have  served  their  masters  on  the  principle  of  “showing 
sympathy  with  their  wishes.”  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  tone 
which  historians  in  general  have  adopted  in  recording  their 
administrations  ;  but  that  is  probably  due  to  an  old-fashioned 
admiration,  in  the  breasts  of  such  writers,  for  what  is,  we  are 
told,  “rather  a  questionable  virtue  at  the  present  day.” 
Villiers  served  King  James  with  the  “better  courage” — 
Burleigh,  we  are  afraid,  was  rather  too  apt  to  display 
towards  his  mistress  the  “  vigour  of  will  ”  which  we  have 
learnt  in  the  present  day  to  disapprove. 

We  perfectly  admit  the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  which  the  Times  theory  of  government  as¬ 
sumes  as  its  basis.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  ac¬ 


quiesce  in  the  Leading  Journal’s  view  of  the  spirit  in  which 
that  monarch  should  be  served.  We  confess  we  adhere  to 
the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  “questionable  virtue,” 
and  think  that  a  Government  ought  to  be  the  monitor, 
not  the  flatterer  of  the  people.  A  despotic  people  has  as 
much  to  fear  from  a  sycophantic  Government  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  king.  What  the  Times  demands  is  an  Administration 
which  shall  humour  the  passions,  aggravate  the  prejudices, 
and  serve  the  pleasures  of  its  masters.  That  is  precisely 
what,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  all  tyrants  have  desired, 
whether  the  despotism  assumed  the  form  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  republic,  or  of  a  military  empire.  Honest  boldness 
has  always  been  a  “  questionable  virtue”  in  the  eyes  of  those 
towards  whom  it  has  been  exercised ;  and  potentates  cor¬ 
porate,  as  well  as  sole,  have  been  for  the  most  part  disposed 
“  to  confide  most  in  the  men  who  show  most  sympathy  with 
their  wishes.”  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is  true,  tolerated  the 
surliness  of  Sully;  but  French  kings  grew  wiser  as  the 
world  and  civilization  advanced,  and  the  Regent  Orleans 
was  more  “  disposed  to  confide”  in  the  Abbe  Dubois.  Nor 
was  this  progressive  improvement  in  the  theory  ot  govern¬ 
ment  confined  to  monarchs,  for  every  schoolboy  knows 
how  the  Athenian  people  came  to  prefer  the  administration 
of  Cleon  to  that  of  Pericles.  Thucydides  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  it  is  true,  dissented  from  the  popular  opinion,  but 
then  they  were  only  the  Saturday  Reviewers  of  that  day — 
it  is  clear  that  the  leading  journals  of  Athens  took  the 
Times'  view  of  the  matter. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  remark  that,  throughout  the  whole 
discussion,  the  journalist  thinks  it  wholly  superfluous  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  Government  which  cut  down  the  estimates 
thought  the  reduction  a  wise  and  useful,  or  a  rash  and  im¬ 
politic  measure — or,  rather,  the  whole  of  the  panegyric  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that,  but  for  the  popular  wish, 
the  estimates  would  have  been  much  higher  than  those 
which  Ministers  have  produced.  If  the  Income  Tax 
is  a  bad  tax,  and  could  be  advantageously  reduced,  of 
course  a  Government  would  be  both  inclined  and  forced  to 
reduce  it,  whether  it  was  complained  of  or  not.  But  we  do 
not  praise  people  for  compliance  when  that  compliance  is 
only  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinion.  The  limes 
evidently  assumes  that  Ministers  had  originally  formed  a 
different  determination,  founded  of  course  on  their  own 
views  of  national  policy  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  but  that  that  determination  has  been  surrendered 
at  the  bidding  of  the  public  voice.  Mr.  Clay,  who  has  been 
lately  elected  representative  for  the  city  of  Hull,  seems  to 
have  received  information  to  the  same  effect,  and  appears  also 
to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Times  doctrine  of  Government.  In 
order  not  to  do  injustice  to  him,  we  give  his  graphic  account 
of  the  transaction  in  his  own  words: — 


When  I  spoke  on  Monday  in  the  Corn-Exchange,  I  said  I  presumed  that 
he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  to  relieve  us  from  the  additional 
id  of  income-tax  which  was  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  It  appears 
hat  he  had  no  intention  of  the  kind.  Some  reduction  he  would  have  made,— 
xaetlv  what,  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  intended  id.— he  may  even  have 
ntended  5<h— but  he  had  no  intention  of  making  the  whole  reduction ;  and 
he  estimates  were  so  framed  as  to  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
lie  tax  beyond  the  id.  we  originally  paid.  Now,  it  occurred  to  some 
measy  spirits  in  the  House  of  Commons-it  occurred  to  Mr  Disraeh-to 
dve  notice  that  he  should  make  a  motion  for  the  reduction  of  that  9d.;  it 
’-red  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  great  influence,  to  say 
hat  he  should  support  Mr.  Disraeli  in  that  motion.  It  occurred  to  tho 
vhinner-in  to  consult  the  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  ask 
low  manvof  them  were  under  a  pledge  to  their  constituents,  how  many  of 
hem  were  under  pressure  from  their  constituents,  and  how  many  were  likely 
o  support  that  motion  for  economy  and  retrenchment.  Now,  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  people  have  spoken  their  minds  and  whenever  they 
jpeak  their  minds,  they  will  see  it  attended  to.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  found  that  the  pressure  upon  members  of  Parliament  from  their  con¬ 
stituents  for  relief  from  this  enormous  tax  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impolitic 
to  resist  it  and  that  Government  would  have  been  left  m  a  minority. 
What  was  done  ?  Did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stick  to  his  esti¬ 
mates  ?  Did  the  Minister  of  War  say  he  could  not  spare  a  sixpence  of  the 
money  he  had  asked  for?  Did  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  say  that  it 
was  wholly  impossible  to  reduce  the  naval  expenditure?  No.  They  laid 
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their  heads  together ;  and  although  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  cannot 
represent  less  than  two  or  three  millions,  it  may  be  a  great  deal  more,  for,  as 
I  said,  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  intended  reduction  would  have  been ;  it 
may  be  that  the  actual  reduction  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
make  on  Friday  next  may  be  three  or  four  millions  at  least  below  what  the 
first  estimates  proposed.  Now,  although  this  was  the  case,  they  took  their 
shears  and  their  scissors,  and  clipped  off  a  thousand  here  and*  a  thousand 
there.  The  time  was  very  short,  because  it  was  necessary  to  bo  beforehand 
with  their  opponents;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  necessary  amount 
— which,  mind  you,  would  have  come  out  of  our  pockets — the  necessary 
amount  will  be  clipped  off  the  estimates,  and  the  country  will  be  6aved  an 
extraordinary  sum  of  money.  Now,  this  is  only  one  instance  of  how  much 
may  be  done  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  it. 

If  this  be — as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
— an  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  finances  of 
the  country  have  been  dealt  with,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  admirable  example  of  “  the  better  courage 
which  is  above  the  fear  of  being  weak  and  inconsistent.” 
Conceive  the  directors  of  a  railway,  the  week  before  their 
general  meeting,  making  up  the  balance-sheet  according  to 
their  view  of  the  proper  reserve-fund,  plant,  rolling  stock, 
staff1,  <fec.,  for  the  due  and  effective  maintenance  of  the  line — 
and  then,  for  fear  of  a  stormy  meeting,  laying  hold  of  the 
reserve,  cutting  down  the  stock,  selling  the  engines,  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  porters,  and,  if  all  that  be  not  enough,  ending 
by  declaring  a  dividend  out  of  capital.  This  is  just  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  Mi\  Clay  attributes  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  which  gains  for  it  the  applause  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Times.  Whether  the  estimates,  as  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  sufficient  or  not,  is  a 
question  on  which  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  offer 
an  opinion ;  but  if  they  have  been  cut  down  since  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Parliament,  one  thing  is  quite  clear — namely,  that 
in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Government,  they  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  If  this  really 
be  the  case  —  if  Ministers  have  applied  the  doctrine  of 
“  sailing  before  the  wind”  to  the  public  finances,  contrary  to 
their  own  opinion  of  what  is  politic  and  safe  for  the  country — 
whatever  other  merits  such  a  policy  may  have,  it  at  least 
cannot  lay  claim  to  novelty,  for  it  seems  to  us  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  barefaced  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Hudson. 


DEAR  AT  THE  MONEY. 

HE  English  people  claim  fair  play  as  one  of  their  national 
characteristics  ;  but  in  all  matters  except  fisticuffs  they 
are  terribly  apt  to  apply  the  rule  of  “  give  and  take”  by 
taking  everything  and  giving  nothing.  The  public  and  the 
press,  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  law  of  scandalous  libel,  have  at  last  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  English  Monai-chy  is  a  democratic  institution 
amenable  to  criticism  like  any  other  branch  of  the  national 
economy.  There  is  no  calumny,  connecting  the  highest  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  commonwealth  with  foreign  intrigues,  which 
is  too  idiotic  for  the  Morning  Advertiser  to  publish.  There 
is  no  Royal  arrangement  too  closely  implicated  with 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life  for  the  Times  to  omit  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  its  public  bearings.  There  is  no  lying  story  about  the 
relations  of  the  Palace  with  pictures,  or  Hr.  Waagen,  or  the 
National  Gallery,  which  does  not  ultimately  appear  in  black 
and  white  in  some  corner  of  some  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 
But  when  the  other  side  of  the  account  has  to  be  adjusted, 
and  Royalty  claims  the  liberties  which  are  conceded  to  pri¬ 
vate  station,  there  is  an  outcry  as  if  some  absolute  Prince 
had  degraded  himself  by  voluntarily  stooping  from  an  almost 
superhuman  diguity.  It  appears  that  the  English  Court,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  taste  of  the  times,  acting  on  principles  of  conduct 
which  are  higher  and  better  than  those  of  fifty  years  since, 
and,  above  all,  consulting  the  morality  of  its  servants,  has 
substituted  a  careful  economy  for  the  profusion  which  once 
reigned  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor.  At  this  the 
very  iciest  of  our  contemporaries  is  scandalized,  and,  with 
fervour  nearly  a  degree  above  zero,  inquires  in  whose  interest 
these  savings  are  effected.  We  should  like  to  know  whose 
business  that  is.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
that  a  Court  inferior  in  splendour  to  none  in  Christendom, 
is  sustained  at  a  cost  to  the  country  which  is  not  great  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  which,  relatively  to  the  standard  of  English 
incomes,  is  extraordinarily  small.  More  than  this,  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  state  of  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  nation  is  honestly  and  genuinely  main¬ 
tained  at  the  amount  which  the  nation  pays  for  it.  We 
read  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  that  thirty  years  ago 
it  used  to  be  against  the  etiquette  of  the  royal  kitchen  to 
turn  off  the  hip  of  an  ale-barrel  which  had  once  been  turned 
on  ;  but  in  those  days  of  right-royal  cheer,  there  were  fur¬ 
tive  nibbliugs  at  the  Budget,  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 


to  get  votes  on  unfounded  pretences,  and  occasional  demands 
for  the  payment  of  Royal  debts,  which,  if  they  occurred  now-a- 
days,  would  almost  shake  the  Throneby  the  scandal  they  would 
create.  The  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  transition  fromaperiod  of  considerable  Court-influence 
to  a  period  at  which  that  influence  will  have  to  succumb 
altogether  to  the  power  of  public  opinion.  We  are  ready  to 
assert  as  broadly  as  possible,  that  a  rigid  economy  has  been 
one  of  the  most  admirable  characteristics  of  a  course  of 
public  and  private  conduct  which  thinking  men  admit  to 
have  been  shaped  with  consummate  prudence,  sagacity,  and 
self-denial. 

During  the  last  week,  an  indecent  clamour  about  a 
matter  of  purely  private  concern  has  taken  its  rise  in 
a  masterly  insult  to  Royalty  effected  by  a  Mr.  James 
Rogers.  This  gentleman,  an  actor  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  paid  in,  with  great  publicity,  to  the  poor-box 
of  a  police-court  the  sum  of  13s.  4d.  which  he  had  received 
for  a  performance  at  Windsor  Castle.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  familiar  with  the  pleasant  little  theatre  which  is 
honoured  by  Mr.  Rogers’s  talent ;  but  we  must  really  say, 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  be  sarcastic,  that  we  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  line  of  parts  he  habitually  assumes. 
For  all  we  know,  he  may  take  the  heavy  fathers  or  the  vir¬ 
tuous  domestics — he  may  wear  a  black  wig  or  a  blonde — but, 
if  we  are  driven  to  conjecture,  we  should  imagine  that  his 
mind  has  been  gradually  affected  by  those  burlesques  of  Mr. 
Planche,  into  which  traditions  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
have  filtered  through  the  fairy  tales  of  Madame  D’Aulnois. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Rogers  could  once  manage  to  step  from  the 
stage  into  real  life — if  he  could  bring  himself  to  regard 
Royalty  otherwise  than  as  a  periwigged  tyrant  with  a 
generous  head  but  a  too  obtrusive  toe — he  would  see 
that  he  has  suffered  no  wrong  except  that  of  being 
treated  like  a  gentleman.  It  seems  that  13s.  4 d.  is  the  exact 
sum  which  he  ordinarily  earns  by  a  night’s  performance — 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  amount  at  which  the  public  and 
the  manager  have  assessed  his  powers  of  giving  amusement. 
Now,  we  say  distinctly  that  no  man  of  spirit  would  wish  to 
receive,  even  from  Royalty,  more  than  the  market-value 
of  his  services.  Nobody  can  fancy  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr. 
Thackeray  sending  a  shilling  to  the  poor-box,  with  his  com¬ 
pliments,  and  an  intimation  that  this  was  the  exact  amount 
paid  at  Windsor  Castle  for  the  last  number  of  his  serial. 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  effect,  complains  that  his  impersonation  of 
somebody  or  other  has  not  been  rewarded  by  a  royal  price. 
He  cannot,  however,  have  royal  prices  without  royal  con¬ 
tumely.  If  King  Antigropelos  is  to  scatter  purses  in  his 
gracious  moments,  he  must  be  allowed  to  distribute  kicks  in 
his  intervals  of  ill-temper.  It  may  seem  a  fine  thing  for 
an  actor  to  receive  gold  and  diamonds  from  a  regal  hand,  but 
the  gold  is  largely  alloyed  with  contempt,  and  the  diamonds 
are  set  in  scorn.  The  impression  that  theatrical  performers 
have  a  sort  of  claim  on  Royal  liberality  has  certainly  descended 
to  us  from  the  old  French  Court  of  Versailles;  but  the  louis- 
d’ors  which  were  now  and  then  poured  out  among  the  minions 
of  a  few  idle  hours,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  super¬ 
cilious  disdain  which  scarified  the  soul  of  Moliere,  and  the 
social  proscription  which  denied  to  actors  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial.  The  theatrical  profession  has  its  loss  of  douceurs,  paid 
for  in  vastly  increased  social  consideration;  and  it  owes,  not 
insult,  but  gratitude  to  those  who  deal  with  it  on  ordinary 
business  terms,  and  on  the  assumption  that  actors  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  authors,  sculptors,  painters,  and 
architects.  Of  course  the  officers  of  the  royal  household — 
for  it  is  stupid  and  impertinent  to  drag  more  elevated  names 
into  a  matter  of  this  kind — are  bound  to  show  much  consi¬ 
derateness  in  bargaining  for  services  which  cannot  well 
be  refused,  and  to  take  care  that  no  incidental  expense  falls 
on  the  gentlemen  who  are  invited  to  perform  at  Windsor. 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Air. 
Rogers  has  suffered  in  these  respects.  He  merely  com¬ 
plains  of  not  being  royally  paid,  and  he  does  not  seem  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  to  conceal  an  additional  grievance. 

We  should  probably  not  have  noticed  this  occur¬ 
rence,  if  it  did  not  illustrate  an  evil  of  wide  operation.  A 
cant,  invented  in  Germany,  but  introduced  into  England  by 
way  of  France,  represents  all  persons  who,  by  any  stretch 
of  language  can  he  called  “  artists”  —  all  persons,  that  is, 
who  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  men — as  entitled  to  immu¬ 
nity  from  all  social  restraints.  In  France,  this  sort  of  claim 
shows  itself  mostly  in  cynical  immorality — with  us,  it 
fructifies  in  immodest  audacity  and  insolent  self-assertion. 
Only  amuse  the  public,  and  there  is  no  walk  of  thought 
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or  action  which,  you  may  not  venture  to  tread  with 
the  air  of  a  master.  Mr.  Dickens,  whose  power  of  amuse¬ 
ment  amounts  to  genius,  after  a  passing  condemnation  of 
nearly  everything  in  the  country,  is  at  length  engaged  in 
showing  up  the  humbug  of  that  free  Constitution  which  is 
still  the  beacon  and  hope  of  the  world.  Another  gen¬ 
tleman  writes  a  book  to  expose  the  sinfulness  of  prison- 
discipline,  and  informs  the  English  judiciary  generally, 
that  if  any  one  of  them  ventures  to  act  on  a  particular  pre¬ 
cedent,  he  (the  English  judge)  shall  only  be  known  to 
posterity  as  the  object  of  his  (the  literary  gentleman’s)  scorn 
and  loathing.  A  third  artist  in  words  is  translated  from 
that  well-known  school  of  strategy,  the  Reporters  gallery, 
to  the  field  of  operations  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  becomes 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  several  errors  in  military  tactics 
have  been  committed,  and,  by  a  singular  practical  paradox, 
does  much  to  imbue  the  English  public  with  the  belief  that  a 
special  military  education  is  required  for  officers.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  been  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  because 
somebody  else  said  he  was  ready  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet  at  a  minute’s  notice,  but  the  joke  rather  loses 
its  point  when  one  recollects  that  there  is  not  an  Irish 
gentleman  engaged  in  periodical  literature  who  would  not 
furnish  him  with  sailing  directions  in  rather  less  than  no 
time.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  this  licence 
of  criticism  is  only  pretended  to  by  the  professors  of  that 
sort  of  literature  which  is  called  light.  The  great  names  of 
British  Letters,  the  Logicians  and  Political  Economists,  the 
Historians  of  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover ,  of 
Greece,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Latin  Christianity,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,  are  characterized  by  no  such 
boldness.  If  they  condemn  any  part  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  polity,  it  is  gravely,  tenderly,  and  hesita¬ 
tingly.  The  philosophy  which  chains  together  the  facts  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  the  clear  thought  which  irra¬ 
diates  its  subject  with  lumen  siccum ,  the  picturesqueness 
which  grows  out  of  perfect  mastery  over  masses  of  relevant 
detail,  go  hand-in-hand  with  something  very  like  timidity 
when  the  complex  mechanism  of  English  society  is  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  be  “  cock-sure”  that  he  is  right  and  every¬ 
body  else  wrong,  it  is  essential  that  a  man  should  have  led 
one  of  those  irregular  existences,  and  received  one  of  those 
half-educations,  which  are  too  often  the  apprenticeship  to  a 
light  litei'ary  life.  We  have  now,  however,  pretty  well 
reached  the  climax  of  absurdity.  Nothing  can  be  iess  to 
our  taste  than  even  to  seem  to  sneer  at  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession.  It  has  improved  too  much  of  late  years — it  contains 
too  many  men  of  character  and  talent — it  has  to  contend 
with  too  many  paltry  puritanic  prejudices.  But  really  when 
it  comes  to  a  light  comedian  giving  a  lesson  in  conduct  to 
the  Sovereign  of  this  mighty  empire,  we  can  only  express 
our  feelings  in  an  inarticulate  formula,  which  we  borrow  from 
Little  JDorrit — “  It  du,  it  really  du,  it  du  indeed !” 


THE  DISRAELI  “  SHAVE.” 

IN  order  to  appreciate  the  real  extent  of  the  hoax  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  made  the  dupe  by  his  new  foreign 
acquaintances,  it  is  necessary  to  recal  the  exact  history  of 
the  famous  story  of  the  “  Secret  Treaty.”  We  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authentic  account  of  the  momentous  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session,  from  last  Saturday’s  impression  of  his  accredited 
organ  : — “  The  leader  of  Opposition  in  the  House  makes  a 
clear  and  emphatic  declaration  that  a  Secret  Treaty  is  in 
existence,  which  nearly  concerns  the  policy  of  this  nation  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  Government.”  This  statement  was  not 
dropped  in  the  heat  of  debate,  nor  couched  in  loose  and 
inaccurate  phraseology.  “  The  statement  I  made,”  says 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  Tuesday  last,  “  was  a  Avell- considered  one ; 
it  was  well  and  long-considered ;  and  if  it  be  an  erroneous 
one,  I  am  prepared  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  so  grave 
an  error.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  point  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
statement  on  F ebruary  3,  when  this  notable  mystery  was  first 
disclosed.  We  quote  his  own  words  : — “  Will  it  be  believec 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  Lord  Clarendon  was  listening 
to  the  passionate  representations  of  Count  Cavour,  in  which 
he  impeaches  the  very  existence  of  Austrian  rule  in  the  seconc 
memorandum  on  the  table,  a  Secret  Treaty  was  in  existence, 
guaranteeing  to  Austria  the  whole  of  her  Italian  dominions 
— a  guarantee  given,  not  merely  with  the  sanction  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  given  by  the  advice  and  at  the 
special  instance  of  his  Government  ?”  The  specific  assertion, 


it  will  be  observed,  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  pledged  himself, 
was  this — that  there  existed  a  Secret  Treaty,  in  the  nature 
of  a  guarantee  to  Austria  of  her  Italian  dominions,  and  that 
such  Treaty  was  in  force  in  March,  1 856,  when  the  Confer¬ 
ences  at  Paris  were  in  progress.  It  was  on  the  supposed 
existence  and  the  continued  operation  of  this  Treaty  that 
All-.  Disraeli  founded  the  following  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  the  English  Government: — “I  ask  any  man,  was  the 
Minister  justified  in  holding  out  to  Italy,  to  England,  and  to 
Europe  that  he  was  sincerely  determined  to  change  the  aspect 
of  social  and  political  life  in  Italy,  especially  in  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  he 
aad  made  the  nation  a  party  to  an  instrument  whereby  the 
Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy  was  rendered  complete  and 
universal?”  “Will  any  one,”  he  added,  “believe  it?”  We 
answered  last  week,  without  hesitation,  “  Certainly  not.” 

[t  was  obvious  to  all  persons  of  common  sense  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  given  the  true  and  full  account  of  the  whole 
matter  in  his  reply,  when  he  said “  The  Secret  Treaty  is 
all  a  romance,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  except  this — 
that  I  believe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
when  it  was  a  question  what  line  Austria  should  take,  com¬ 
munications  passed  between  the  Austrian  and  French 
Governments,  and  I  believe  that  the  French  Government 
at  that  time  agreed  that  they  would  take  no  part  hostile  to 
Austria.”  May  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  after  all  the  affirma¬ 
tions,  reaffirmations,  contradictions,  and  recontradictions, 
does  not  the  matter  rest  just  where  Lord  Palmerston  placed 
it  on  the  first  night  of  the  session? 

But  Mr.  Disraeli,  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  hint 
which  might  have  given  him  a  clue  to  the  ridiculous  “shave” 
by  which  his  credulity  had  been  duped,  was  only  irritated 
by  the  ridicule  which  his  gobemouclierie  had  justly  brought 
upon  his  head,  into  committing  the  fatal  blunder  of  repeating 
the  assertion  and  reopening  the  discussion.  We  certainly 
thought  that  the  force  of  absurdity  could  no  further  go  than 
the  exhibition  of  the  first  night,  but  the  second  representa¬ 
tion  threw  it  altogether  in  the  shade.  The  scene  of  last 
Tuesday  was  one  of  the  most  farcical  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  witnessed  for  many  a  year.  All  the  world  was 
there  to  see  the  bottle  conjuror.  Nor  were  the  spectators 
disappointed,  as  generally  happens  on  such  occasions.  The 
conjuror  was  actually  there,  and  the  quart  bottle  was  actually 
on  the  table.  The  scene  that  followed  was  one  which  demands 
the  pencil  of  Leech  and  the  pen  of  Horace  Walpole.  With 
pompous  gesture  and  tumid  verbiage,  in  a  style  at  once  pre¬ 
tentious  and  hesitating,  lengthy  and  confused,  Mr.  Disraeli 
endeavoured  to  eke  out  his  mystery  by  an  irrelevant 
discussion  on  things  in  general,  to  which  the  House 
listened  with  ominous  impatience.  When,  however,  after  a 
dreaiy  exordium,  he  came  to  the  long-promised  proof  of  the 
black  and  wicked  treason  of  the  Premier,  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop  on  the  floor.  “  My  statement  is,”  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  “  that  engagements  were  negotiated  between 
France  and  Austria,  with  the  object,  the  main  object,  of 
guaranteeing  on  the  part  of  France  the  security  of  the 
Italian  dominions  of  Austria — that  these  negotiations  were 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion — that  they  were  expressed 
in  writing — that  that  form  of  written  instrument  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  treaty,  and  of  a  secret  treaty — and  that  that 
treaty  Avas  executed  on  the  22nd  of  December,  eighteen 

hundred  and  fifty - ”  Of  course  every  one  held  his  breath, 

till  at  last  came  the  fatal  Avord  “four"  —  and  then  the 
suspense  Avas  over,  and  the  whole  House  broke  out  into  a 
broad  grin,  like  the  pit  at  an  unexpected  point  in  an  Adelphi 
extravaganza. 

What  relation  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  statement  bore  to  his 
second,  and  Iioav  the  latter  was  calculated  to  support  the 
former,  may  be  judged  from  the  surprise  and  interest  which 
the  revelation  of  the  “  secret  treaty”  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  first  night  of  the  session.  “  If  it  be 
true,”  said  the  Member  for  Oxford  University  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  after  extracting  from  Mr.  Disraeli  a  most  explicit 
repetition  of  his  assertion,  “  that  a  guarantee  has  been  given 
by  France  to  Austria  for  her  Italian  possessions,  Avith  the 
approval  of  this  country,  with  the  active  concurrence  of  this 
country,  I  must  say,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  this  country  is  one  that  ought  to  have  been  made 
known  to  Parliament.”  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that 
the  allusion  to  this  document  of  1854  was  an  afterthought 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that,  on 
Tuesday  week,  he  conceived  himself  to  be  charging  Lord 
Palmerston  with  an  act  which  was,  in  fact — so  far  as  his 
statement  had  any  foundation  at  all — the  work  of  Lord 
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Aberdeen’s  Administration?  Did  he  imagine,  when  he 
hurled  this  “secret  treaty”  at  the  head  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham  had  equally  been  parties 
to  the  arrangement?  We  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
was  not  one  of  these  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  1854  w^° 
recognised,  in  the  mysterious  treaty  of  Mi-.  Disraeli,  the 
very  simple  and  natural  agreement  which  they  had  all 
sanctioned;  nor  would  any  of  them,  if  they  had  known  that 
nothing  had  passed  on  the  subject  since  December,  1854, 
have  failed  to  treat  the  “romance”  of  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
the  ridicule  which  it  encountered  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  justified  the  terrible  disclosure,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  the  fatal  secret  buried  in  his  breast  in  the  event  of 
Lord  John  Russell  again  bringing  the  affairs  of  Italy 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  did  he  not  perceive  that 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  President  of  the  Council  of 
1854,  must  have  been  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
“  Secret  Treaty  ”  as  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  Home 
Secretary  ?  Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  when,  last  session, 
the  noble  Lord  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he  was  all  the  time 
perfectly  familiar  with  this  fatal  guarantee,  which  was  to 
crush  the  hopes  of  freemen  throughout  the  Peninsula?  It 
is  curious,  too,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  his  accusation  of  perfidy,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
rebounded  on  his  own  confidential  friend,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  If  the  Convention  of  1854  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy 
in  Italy  by  any  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  how  the  French  Government  (which  was 
a  principal  in  the  matter)  is  to  escape  the  charge  of  impos¬ 
ture  in  respect  of  late  transactions  at  Naples,  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  brings  against  the  English  Government,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  merely  an  accessory  to  the  supposed 
arrangement.  If  Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  with  respect 
to  Naples  is  to  be  considered  delusive  because  he  approved 
the  Convention  of  1854,  how  much  more  perfidious  must  be 
the  identical  policy  in  Louis  Napoleon,  who  actually  signed 
the  “  Secret  Treaty  !” 

As  for  the  third  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  arose  on 
Thursday  night,  it  added  nothing  to  the  real  elucidation  of 
the  case.  Lord  Palmerston  had  stated,  on  Tuesday,  that 
he  was  informed  that  the  military  convention  of  1854  had 
not,  in  fact,  been  signed.  This,  it  appears,  was  incorrect ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  instrument  were 
signed  or  not — the  only  question  of  importance,  as  regards 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  original  assertion,  being  whether  the  con¬ 
vention  had  ever  been  operative.  This  Lord  Palmerston 
again  distinctly  denied ;  and  he  showed  conclusively  that  a 
document  never  could  have  been  acted  upon,  the  operation 
of  which  was  dependent  on  a  contingency  which  had  not 
occurred. 

In  order  to  understand  the  whole  width  of  the  “abyss”  which 
lies  between  Mr.  Disraeli’s  original  statement  and  the  fact,  let 
us  suppose  that,  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  risen  and  said — “  I  charge  the  Minister 
with  treachery,  because,  when  he  was  Home  Secretary  in 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  cognizance  of  the  English  Cabinet,  engaged 
that  if  the  Austrian  army  marched  on  the  Russian  frontier, 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  should  not  be  exposed  to 
attack  or  insurrection.  And  I  assert  that  an  agreement  to 
that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  was 
actually  signed.”  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such 
an  impeachment  ?  Why,  probably,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  have  been  as  much  amused  at  the  irrelevance 
of  the  fact  as  it  is  now  at  the  detection  of  the  fiction.  When 
the  matter  is  plainly  stated,  nothing  can  be  more  obviously 
natural  and  reasonable  than  the  convention  in  question. 
When  you  ask  a  man  to  come  to  help  you  in  the  field,  the 
least  you  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  abstain  from  burning 
his  house  down  while  he  is  away.  You  may  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  way  in  which  he  manages  his  family  affairs; 
but  if  you  have  occasion  to  solicit  his  aid,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  you  will  not,  while  he  is  helping  you,  create  a 
domestic  disturbance.  Whether  the  Cabinet  of  1854  agreed 
to  an  arrangement  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Sardinian  army 
being  despatched  to  Sebastopol,  Genoa  should  not,  in  its 
absence,  be  attacked  by  a  French  fleet,  we  are  not  informed. 
But  if  such  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  we  confess 
we  should  not  have  seen  anything  very  unreasonable  in  it, 


apart  from  its  needlessness ;  nor  would  it  have  been  correct 
to  assert  that  the  English  Government  had  “  guaranteed” 
the  Sardinian  territories  in  Italy. 

In  short,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  regarded,  the  history  of 
the  Secret  Treaty  can  only  be  treated  as  the  most  successful 
practical  joke  which  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Berners- 
street  hoax.  Who  the  mischievous  parties  were  who  chose 
Mr.  Disraeli  for  their  poisson  d'Avril,  we  are  left  to  con¬ 
jecture;  for  we  are  solemnly  assured  that  he  would  have 
“  equally  been  in  the  possession  of  the  information”  if  he 
had  not  gone  to  Paris.  Believers  in  secret  influence  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  tlmt  Lord  Palmerston  employed  Madame 
de  Lieven  to  instruct  Mr.  Disraeli;  but  how  a  man  can 
honestly  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  secret 
correspondence  between  third  parties,  without  their  consent, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to 
accuse  Mr.  Disraeli  of  having  surreptitiously  acquired 
information  of  a  fact  which  has  no  existence.  It  would  be 
like  indicting  a  man  for  the  murder  of  a  person  who  gets 
up  in  court  alive  and  well.  It  is  true  that  the  prisoner 
tried  to  kill  him — only  the  pistol  happened  not  to  be  loaded, 
and  so,  by  accident,  he  was  not  guilty.  The  whole  affair 
reminds  us  very  much  of  the  story  of  the  loyal  tavern- 
keeper,  who  went  late  one  night  to  the  house  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  assured  him  that  there  were  traitors 
in  his  parlour,  plotting  the  death  of  the  King.  A  corporal’s 
guard  was  sent,  and  the  malefactors  were  lodged  in  the  Tower ; 
but  it  turned  out  next  morning  that  the  conspirators  -were 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whose  conversation  had  been 
overheard  by  their  host  as  they  were  arranging  the  dialogue 
of  a  regicidal  tragedy.  How  the  Secretary  of  State  treated 
the  tavern-keeper  on  the  occasion  is  not  recorded ;  but  we 
think  it  not  improbable  that  he  called  him  a  gobemoucJie. 
We  certainly  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  Boniface 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  return  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
justify  his  tale  and  insist  upon  its  correctness. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first 
appearance  this  Session — except  his  second.  The  Press  says, 
solemnly  and  significantly,  “  The  end  is  not  yet.  ’  How  that 
may  be  we  know  not,  but  we  should  think  the  end  was  not 
far  off.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  organ  adds — “  The  Right  Hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  owes  it  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  a  great  political  party  to  show  that  he  was  justified  in 
making  the  statement  which  excited  so  much  interest.”  W  ell, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  “the  great  political  party”  are  satisfied 
with  the  performance.  That  Lord  Palmerston  is  well  satis¬ 
fied  we  little  doubt.  A  Minister,  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
has  not  much  to  fear,  who  can,  in  the  presence  of  Parliament 
and  Europe,  successfully  call  the  “  Leader  of  Opposition”  a  gobe- 
mouche. 


MORALITY  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW. 

R.  FROUDE,  in  a  clever  paper  recently  published  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  has  warned  us  of  the  danger  of 
generalizing  too  rapidly  on  the  moral  state  of  a  country 
by  taking  the  report  of  its  annals  as  conclusive.  He 
hints  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  history  only  deals 
with  the  violent  and  the  exceptional.  This  is  true.  The 
world’s  history  is  only  a  chronicle  of  its  wars ;  whilst  the  social 
condition  of  a  people  and  the  great  sum  of  time  are  made  up 
of  trivial  and  unrecorded  details.  A  people  may  be  growing 
in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  advancing  in  every  social  relation, 
while  its  Annual  Register  is  full  only  of  crimes  and  disasters. 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  that,  were  the  England  of  the  past  year 
to  be  judged  only  by  its  crimes — its  Tipperary  Bank,  its 
Royal  British  Bank,  its  Dove  and  Palmer,  its  adulterations 
an d  forger i es,  its  murders  and  robberies — we  sh o uld  be  j  us tified 
in  assigning  it  a  character  something  worse  than  that  of 
Imperial  Rome  in  the  days  of  its  most  degraded  profligacy ; 
but  he  argues  that  such  a  conclusion  would  be  fallacious,  and 
that,  could  the  real  balance  of  profit  and  loss  be  struck,  1856 
itself  would,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  mark  a  great  moral 
advance  on  the  past.  This  may  be  so;  but  this  warning 
must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  general  tendencies  which  can, 
after  all,  only  be  discovered  by  particular  instances.  And 
certainly,  as  far  as  evidence  goes,  the  cases  brought  into 
court  are  hideous  enough.  We  do  not  contend  that  all  our 
voun"  peers  are  profligates — or  that  all  Indian  officeis  aie  of 
that  particular  type  which  was  presented  to  us  in  the  case  of 
Ling  v.  Choker — or  that  all  Loudon  tailors  “  do  business” 
in  Mr.  Woulfe’s  way — because  the  Courts  at  Westminster 
in  one  short  week,  have  presented  us  with  three  trials  about 
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as  shocking  to  our  sense  of  propriety  as  any  on  record;  hut 
we  do  say  that  each  of  these  cases,  in  its  way,  suggests 
serious  reflections.  And  this  because  they  do  not  present 
themselves  as  extravagant  or  exceptional  instances.  They 
illustrate  rather  than  exhaust  their  species.  They  are  the 
dislocated  strata  of  a  broken  and  shattered  morality  cropping 
out  on  the  smooth  level  of  social  conventionalism,  which  tell 
of  depths  of  ruin  and  destruction  going  deep  down  into  the 
hidden  earth.  They  appear  as  specimens  accidental  only  in 
their  prominence.  In  each  instance,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Marquis  of  Bath — and  the  Crim.  Con.  case — and  the  Hailey  - 
bury  tailor  are  remarkable  only  in  the  publicity  and 
notoriety  which  they  have  attained.  The  state  of  things 
which  they  respectively  illustrate  is  recognised  and  known 
to  exist — only  it  is  not  often  brought  before  the  public. 
The  serious  aspect  of  these  matters  is,  that  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  a  good  deal  which  we  do  not  know,  from  the  little 
which  reluctantly  and  with  difflculty  comes  to  light. 

Here  is  the  recent  case  of  a  young  nobleman  breaking  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  which  is,  unfortunately,  no  very 
great  solecism  in  the  world’s  moral  history;  and  though  we 
trust  that  the  defendant  in  Harrison’s  case  is  an  exception 
to  his  order,  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  we  allude  to  the 
disgusting  annals  of  his  folly.  Indeed,  for  the  sort  of  moral 
courage  with  which  he  resisted  an  attempt  at  extortion  on 
the  part  of  a  contemptible  pander,  he  perhaps  deserves  some 
sort  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  commendation.  The  case,  how¬ 
ever,  convicts  others  besides  that  egregious  peer;  and  we 
allude  to  it,  not  so  much  on  Lord  Bath’s  account  as 
for  its  general  features.  The  visiting  book  of  “  Madame 
Denis’  establishment  ”  is  a  fact — that  “  establishment  ”  is  a 
fact — its  noble  and  titled  visitors  are  a  fact — and  its  trade  is 
a  fact.  More  than  two  years  ago,  we  had  all  the  filthy 
details  before  us.  Alice  Leroy,  the  Belgian  girl — her  pro¬ 
curess — and  the  customers  of  that  procuress,  are  matters  of 
history.  The  “establishment”  was  proved  in  court — we 
quote  the  evidence — to  be  “a  brothel  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  description.”  The  woman  who  kept  it  was 
not  only  a  procuress,  but  one  who  “  sold  to  men  of  wealth, 
rank,  and  station,  young  women  of  virtue,”  who,  it  was 
proved  in  evidence,  “  were  debauched  under  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  circumstances.”  Alice  Leroy’s  evidence  as  to  the 
visitors  to  this  house — the  gentlemen,  the  clubs,  and  the 
nobility,  especially  a  “  cei'tain  old  gentleman  ’  moving  in  this 
society — was  complete  and  uncontradicted.  After  the  escape 
of  Madame  Denis,  the  keeper  of  this  filthy  den,  we  find  one 
of  the  Peers  of  England  conducting  a  correspondence  with 
her,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
the  polite  letter-writer  purchases  a  couple  of  his  elegant 
epistles  at  the  price  of  5 1. ;  and  it  is  tolerably  notorious  that 
a  good  many  secret  memoirs  of  the  same  sort  have  been 
bought  up  at  the  like,  or  a  still  higher,  figure.  But  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  will  merely  be  laughed  at,  without  losing 
his  social  place.  He  will  be,  as  he  was  last  year,  a  great  county 
potentate — he  will  represent,  as  he  did  last  year,  the  accre¬ 
dited  Church  and  State  interests  around  his  paternal  domains. 
Longleat  will  still  be  the  cynosure  of  hereditary  principles 
and  vested  rights.  Mr.  Harrison’s  intended  “victim”  will  still, 
in  the  ensuing  season,  be  an  eligible  parti;  and  the  elegant 
Amphitryon  of  the  Pimlico  petits  soupers  will,  as  before,  be 
contended  for  by  marriageable  maidens  and  managing 
mammas.  In  the  world  of  politics  and  fashion  he  will  stand 
no  worse  for  the  late  trial;  for,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  the 
law  courts  in  1854  and  1857  show,  he  represents  a  class — 
and  a  very  ugly  class  it  is.  The  house  in  Denbigh -terrace, 
and  the  merchandize  which  it  imported,  do  not  stand  alone. 
The  firm  of  Harrison  and  Denis  represents  a  class — a  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  this  does  not  subsist  on  a  solitary  customer. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  recognised  element  in  the  social  system 
of  London.  The  case  did  not  even  extort  from  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  though  not  unpractised  in  the  gnomic  morality  of  the 
Bench,  one  of  his  usual  solid  apophthegms  or  indignant 
appeals  in  vindication  of  an  outraged  public  morality. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Ling  v.  Croker. 
Whichever  aspect  of  it  we  select,  it  is  typical ;  and  it 
shows  that  at  least  one  of  the  types  of  modern  society 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  I11  one  way  or  other,  it 
only  illustrates  that  edifying  peculiarity  of  the  English 
law,  the  action  “  for  having  debauched,  &c.,  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  wife” — that  venerable  institution  which  is  to  survive, 
and  doubtless  to  prosper,  in  the  very  teeth  (perhaps  by  virtue) 
of  the  promised,  or  threatened,  “amendment”  of  the  law  of 
divorce  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  about  to  bring  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Eldon  is  reported  to  have  said 


that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  there  was  some  screw  loose — 
either  in  the  way  of  collusion  or  positive  false  witness— in 
every  divorce  case,  and  consequently,  in  every  crim.  con.  case. 
It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  our  argument  whether  plaintiff: 
or  defendant  was  the  more  guilty  party  in  this  abominable 
affair.  Whether,  as  Major  Croker  tried  to  persuade  the  jury, 
Captain  Ling  was  ready  to  sell  his  honour  for  250/.,  and 
acted  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  to  his  own  wife  and  her  adul¬ 
terer — or  whether  her  advisers  forged  the  obscene  letters 
which  spiced  the  case — we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  We 
have  no  opinion  on  the  particular  question,  though  the  jury 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  decided  one.  Our  business 
is  rather  with  the  general  social  state  which  the  trial  re¬ 
vealed,  and  with  the  opportunities  for  scandalous  and  revolting 
perjury  on  one  side,  and  perhaps  still  worse  on  the  other, 
which  this  form  of  action  permits,  if  it  does  not  invite. 
But  more  than  this  came  out.  The  way  in  which,  in 
military  circles,  at  least  in  India,  marriages  are  got  up,  and 
in  which  the  married  relation  is  sustained,  is,  as  diplomatists 
say,  abnormal.  It  was  hinted  that  the  marriage  was  one, 
not  so  much  of  choice  or  even  of  convenience,  as  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  barrack  and  cantonment  life  in  India — the 
assumed,  matter-of-course,  accredited  system  on  which  life  on 
the  Ganges  and  in  the  voyage  home  is  given  up  to  intrigue 
— the  way  in  which  military  men  and  the  ladies  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  seem  to  fall  into  profligacy  as  the  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try — these  are  what  make  this  trial  a  remarkable  one.  The 
dirty  letter  which  it  was  not  denied  that  Major  Croker  wrote 
to  his  wretched  paramour  would,  we  suppose,  be  no  disqua¬ 
lification  for  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
As  we  do  not  find  that  the  other  letters,  which  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  assumed  to  be  forgeries,  were  impounded,  we 
suppose  that  the  law  will  not  be  invoked  to  deal  with  them 
as  libellous;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  defence  was  hazarded,  and 
not  without  chances  of  success,  the  very  possibility  of  which, 
as  a  precedent,  is  sufficiently  appalling. 

As  to  Mr.  Woulfe,  we  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  the 
pleasant  prospect  which  the  fashionable  tailor's  system 
of  doing  business  opens  up  to  parents  and  guardians,  nor 
upon  the  very  discreditable  way  in  which,  as  an  ordinary 
detail  of  office  business,  professional  gentlemen  draw  up, 
and  Conduit-street  tradesmen  swear,  affidavits  of  the  rankest 
perjury.  But  we  observe  summarily  that  all  the  accidents 
of  the  case — the  money  lent,  and  charged  as  the  price  of 
a  suit  of  clothes — the  poundage  and  premium  offered  to  the 
senior  boys  for  introducing  new  victims — Mr.  Woulfe’s 
bill,  and  his  lawyer’s  affidavit— come  out  very  quietly,  as 
subsidiary  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  It  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  case  is  not  a  solitary 
one.  College  bills  made  up  in  this  way  are  matters  of  expe¬ 
rience.  They  are  not  paraded  in  this  instance  as  a  rarity, 
but  are  merely  appealed  to,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  prove 
another  point  and  to  fix  a  debt.  The  whole  thing  is  just  a 
form  in  which  capital  is  invested  and  orders  taken.  It  is 
an  aspect,  but  only  an  aspect,  of  the  modern  commercial  spirit. 
If  these  things  do  not  intimate  a  general  rottenness,  they  are 
certainly  very  unfortunate  as  solitary  revelations.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  invite,  if  they  do  not  justify,  wide-spread  suspicions 
of  more  than  they  actually  prove. 


THE  CHANCELLOR’S  REFORMS. 

HE  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  may  be  a  very 
great  man,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  very  good  judge; 
but  he  is  unfortunately  a  very  bad  politician,  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  law  reformer.  As  a  criminal  judge,  he  was 
almost  famous.  On  the  bench  at  Westminster  he  maintained 
a  high  reputation,  which  he  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  lost 
since  he  has  presided  over  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  what¬ 
ever  his  judicial  merits  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
Parliament  the  highest  legal  adviser  of  the  Government  has 
been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  feebleness  of  his  attempts 
to  amend  our  jurisprudence.  He  commenced  his  official 
career  by  a  pretentious  scheme  of  codification,  which  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  through;  and  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  the  scope  of  his  crude  design  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  Consolidation  Bills,  on  the  model  of  the 
unlucky  Act  which  has  introduced  an  infinity  of  new  diffi¬ 
culties  into  the  practice  of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts.  A  grand 
Registration  Bill,  carefully  framed  in  imitation  of  a  score  of 
former  failures,  was  his  next  equally  unfortunate  venture; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  reform  has  now  passed 
into  the  more  vigorous  hands  of  the  Attorney-General. 
The  Chancellor’s  career  has,  of  course,  been  signalized  by 
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one  of  those  abortive  efforts  at  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  which  have  been  made  by  every  occupant  of  the 
woolsack  for  the  Inst  twenty-five  years;  and,  undismayed  by 
his  previous  defeat,  he  has  once  more  come  forward  with  a 
scheme  which  preserves  all  the  defects  of  his  former  project, 
while  it  avoids  nearly  all  the  merits  which  the  earlier  Bill 
had  to  recommend  it. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time  on 
Tuesday,  seems  to  be  to  make  the  smallest  possible  change 
which  can,  by  the  most  indulgent  criticism,  be  accepted  as  a 
reform.  One  of  the  most  grievous  wrongs  of  the  present 
system  is  the  iniquitous  amount  of  plunder  extracted  from 
every  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  prove  a  will  or  obtain  a  grant 
of  administration.  The  unhappy  executor  is  compelled,  even 
in  cases  where  the  will  is  not  disputed,  to  instruct  a  solicitor 
to  employ  a  proctor  to  procure  the  official  recognition  of  an 
instrument  which  no  one  has  the  least  idea  of  questioning. 
The  solicitor’s  bill,  the  proctor’s  charges,  and  the  Court  fees 
together,  make  up  a  demand  so  large  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  when  the  property  is  small,  executors  prefer  acting 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  law,  to 
paying  the  regulated  price  of  obtaining  lawful  administration. 
These  were  not  the  smallest  of  the  evils  to  be  swept  away 
by  a  judicious  reform;  but  the  Chancellor  has  thought  fit 
to  leave  them  untouched,  and  to  preserve  the  costly  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  proctors  in  all  non-contentious  proceedings.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  a  disputed  question  is  raised  is 
not  more  than  about  one-sixth  per  cent.,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  will  afford  no  relief  whatever,  so  far  as  costs 
are  concerned,  in  599  cases  out  of  every  600.  The  incon¬ 
venience,  as  well  as  the  expense,  of  the  old  system  is  also  to 
be  perpetuated.  The  old  local  centres  of  registration,  situated 
for  the  most  part  in  small  cathedral  towns,  are  to  be  retained ; 
and  all  that  is  promised  in  this  respect  is  the  creation  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  branch  offices  in  addition  to  the  Courts  already 
in  existence.  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  will  perhaps  be 
relieved  from  their  dependence  on  the  jurisdictions  of  Lich¬ 
field  and  Chester;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  places  where  wills  may 
be  proved  will  continue  to  be  the  towns  whose  commerce 
and  population  have  long  since  been  outstripped  by  less 
ancient  neighbours. 

The  motive  of  these  provisions,  which  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  the  projected  change,  is  obvious  enough. 
Proctors  and  registrars  form  a  powerful  interest,  which  our 
feeble  Chancellor  dares  not  meddle  with.  He  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  buy  off  the  opposition  which  he  does  not  feel  strong 
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advantages  of  a  reform  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  sup¬ 
port  which,  after  all,  he  will  probably  lose.  The  manner 
in  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with  contentious  suits  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  an  improvement  on  the  existing 
procedure ;  but  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  to  the  public,  however  much  it  may  ex¬ 
cite  the  professional  rivalry  of  different  classes  of  pi-acti- 
tioners.  The  benefit  held  out  to  actual  litigants — that  is,  to 
one  executor  in  six  hundred — is  the  substitution  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court  for  the  present  Courts  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  This  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  will  get  rid 
of  the  excessively  cumbrous  procedure  now  employed,  and 
allow  questions  where  the  aid  of  a  jury  is  desirable  to  be 
sent  for  trial  on  circuit.  A  further  advantage  of  consider¬ 
able  value  is,  that  the  heir  as  well  as  the  executors  will  be 
present  in  a  contested  suit,  and  the  decision  obtained  will 
be  valid  for  every  purpose,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
But  even  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  the  Chancellor  displays  his 
characteristic  feebleness,  for  he  has  not  ventured  to  reproduce 
the  clause  on  which  he  was  once  before  beaten,  giving  effect 
to  every  probate  against  the  claimants  of  real  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  estate.  If  the  next-of-kin  dispute  a  will,  the  heir,  it  is 
true,  is  to  be  summoned,  and  the  judgment  will  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  property  of  the  testator ;  but  if  the  exe¬ 
cutor  is  allowed  to  prove  the  will  without  opposition,  it  will 
still  be  open  to  the  heir  to  try  the  question  by  as  many 
actions  of  ejectment  as  he  chooses  to  commence. 

Defective  as  they  are,  the  provisions  for  the  conduct  of 
contentious  suits  are  the  best  part  of  the  Bill;  and  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  they  alone  were  selected  for  animad¬ 
version  by  the  law  lords  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
If  anything  could  make  us  warm  supporters  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  little  reform,  it  would  be  the  narrow  objections 
urged  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  also.  The  last  noble  lord  seemed 
indeed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cavils  he  suggested,  for  he 
anxiously  guarded  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  ex- 


jressing  his  own  opinions,  and  conteuted  himself  with  sug¬ 
gesting  the  difficulties  which  less  learned  men  might  feel, 
some  of  which  he  acknowledged  he  could  easily,  if  lie  chose, 
refute.  One  objection  greatly  relied  on  was,  that  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  who  directs  an  issue  does  not  himself  summon  a 
jury  to  try  the  question,  but  sends  it  to  be  disposed  of  by 
another  judge.  It  is  odd  that  this  should  be  urged  as  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Common  Law 
Court,  when  the  very  same  thing  occurs  in  every  action. 
The  Courts  of  Nisi  Prius  are  no  more  identical  with  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  than  with  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery.  A  plaintiff  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  has  to  prove  the 
issue  which  the  pleadings  throw  upon  him  before  a  judge  on 
circuit,  who  is  as  likely  to  be  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  a  member  of  the  Court  in 
which  the  proceedings  are  commenced  and  terminated.  This 
may  be  objectionable,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things.  An  issue  must  be  tried  in  the  locality 
where  the  witnesses  live,  unless  ruinous  expense  is  to  be 
incurred  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  send  the  Court  of 
Probate,  or  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  or  any  other  Court, 
travelling  about  the  country  to  every  place  where  a  testator 
of  questionable  sanity  may  have  resided.  Whatever  Court 
has  the  original  jurisdiction,  the  trial  of  contested  issues 
must  be  delegated  to  the  judge  who  happens  to  go  on  the 
circuit  where  the  matter  has  arisen.  The  objection  was  put 
less  unfairly  by  Lord  Campbell,  whose  chief  complaint 
against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  was  that  it 
would  give  to  a  Vice-Chancellor  the  power  of  directing  a 
new  trial,  which  might  be  better  exercised  by  one  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts.  Against  this,  however,  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  artificial  pleading  in  an  action  is  wholly 
useless  for  eliciting  the  issues,  which,  in  will  cases,  always  lie 
on  the  surface ;  and  it  is  a  still  more  material  circumstance 
that  a  Vice-Chancellor  is  able  to  attend  to  business  with¬ 
out  the  interruption  of  perpetually  recurring  circuits.  But 
whatever  j  udge  maybe  selected,  the  essential  condition  of 
success  is,  that  the  new  Court  shall  repudiate  all  formal  rules 
of  pleading,  and  adopt  a  mode  of  procedure  as  simple  as  that 
employed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  administration  suits, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  recent  statutes. 

If  the  Chancellor's  Bill  were  not  condemned  by  its  own 
feebleness  in  other  respects,  it  might  easily  be  defended  against 
the  attacks  which  have  as  yet  been  made  by  its  opponents. 
No  one  with  a  reputation  to  lose  will  venture  to  indorse  the 
outcry  of  the  Times  against  the  interminable  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Like  Mr.  Dickens,  our  contemporary  is 
satisfied  to  prey  on  carrion.  The  Court  of  Chancery  which  it 
denounces  is  the  Court  of  the  times  of  Eldon  and  Cotteniiam, 
which  happily  became  defunct  some  four  years  ago,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  another  Court  under  the  same  name,  which 
is  less  open  to  the  charge  of  delay  than  the  more  popular 
tribunal  over  which  Lord  Campbell  presides.  But  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the  new  Court 
are,  after  all,  of  secondary  importance.  The  mere  mockery 
of  relief  offered  by  the  Government  Bill  in  non-contentious 
cases  makes  it  a  matter  of  very  little  significance  whether 
the  projected  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  litigated 
suits  be  or  be  not  engrafted  on  the  existing  machinery.  The 
real  reform  is  reserved  for  some  future  Chancellor  of  larger 
views  than  Lord  Cranworth,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  be  preceded  or  not  by  the  infinitesimal  improve¬ 
ment  which  the  Chancellor’s  Bill  may  effect. 


THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


1  S  PHERE  are  certain  men,  possessed  of  the  happy  gift  of 
JL  contradicting  themselves  and  mystifying  others,  who 
take  an  especial  delight  in  discoursing  upon  the  circulation, 
railing  at  the  Bank,  and  tracing  the  effects  of  a  bad  harvest 
or  a  costly  war  to  the  iniquitous  system  of  paying  five 
sovereigns  for  a  five-pound  note.  As  representatives  of  this 
class  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Birmingham,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  is  blessed 
with  a  currency  literature  of  so  entertaining  and  valuable  a 
character  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Charter, 
was  compelled  to  entreat  the  House  not  t<5  go  into  the 
theories  on  which  so  many  volumes  had  been  written. 
So  far  as  the  immediate  occasion  was  concerned,  he  was 
fairly  justified  in  deprecating  the  threatened  introduction  of 
financial  theorising  into  the  debate,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  so  re¬ 
markably  simple  that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  large 
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amount  of  ingenious  paradox  that  it  is  possible  to  obscure  it. 
The  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes  according  to  the  terms  of  its 
promises — that  is,  on  demand — this  was  the  decree  of  1819. 
The  Bank  shall  always  keep  coin  enough  to  enable  it  to  pay — 
this  was  the  supplement  of  1844.  It  does  so  happen  that 
a  circulation  regulated  upon  these  principles  inevitably  con¬ 
forms  to  the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  which 
would  affect  a  currency  of  coin  alone;  and  this  result  has 
been  greatly  relied  on  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of 
Peel’s  Act.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
such  abstruse  considerations  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  general  principle  of  the  existing 
law.  It  is  not  now  disputed  by  any  persons,  except  a  very 
exalted  set  of  theorists,  that  the  Bank  ought  to  pay  its  notes, 
or  that  some  sort  of  compulsion  is  desirable  to  ensure  its 
doing  so;  and  the  only  serious  question  which  has  been 
raised  is  one,  not  of  principle,  but  of  detail — what  is  the  best 
machinery  for  rendering  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank-note 
certain?  Every  man  who  has  bills  to  meet  knows  that  there 
is  no  more  effectual  way  of  doing  so  than  by  keeping  a 
sufficient  balance  in  hand  to  provide  for  every  possible  con¬ 
tingency.  This  is  the  very  obvious  course  which  the  statute 
compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  follow.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  quantity  of  notes  in  actual  use  by  the  public 
can  scarcely,  in  any  contingency,  fall  so  low  as  1 4,000,000?. 
To  this  extent,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  gold  to  keep  it 
on  hand  to  meet  a  demand  which  is  certain  not  to  be 
made;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to 
enlarge,  by  a  million  or  two,  the  amount  which  the  Bank  is 
allowed  to  issue  without  the  means  of  immediate  payment  in 
gold. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
suggested  the  other  night  as  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee,  although  on  this,  as  on  every  other  parti¬ 
cular,  he  was  careful  to  intimate  that  the  Government  had 
already  formed  its  own  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  details 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  judicious  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  freely  left  this  question  of  the  precise 
limit  to  the  Committee,  by  way  of  giving  it  some  material 
for  the  exercise  of  its  ingenuity.  Whether  one  amount  or 
another  be  chosen,  within  the  limits  of  safety,  is  of  very 
little  importance.  If  2,000,000?.  were  added  to  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  existing  Act,  the  effect,  as  far  as  regards  the 
nation  at  large,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  Canton 
were  taken  to-morrow,  and  ransomed  for  that  amount 
of  the  precious  metals.  We  should  save,  once  for  all,  so 
much  of  the  bullion  which  we  now  lock  up,  and  after  that 
all  things  would  go  on  as  before.  No  permanent  increase  in 
the  circulation  would  ensue.  If  an  additional  quantity  of 
notes  were  issued  to-morrow,  they  would  only  displace  an 
equivalent  amount  of  coin,  which  would  find  its  way  abroad  ; 
and  the  result  would  be  to  leave  the  aggregate  paper  and 
gold  circulation  exactly  what  it  was  before.  The  increase  of 
the  total  available  wealth  of  England  by  the  insignificant 
percentage  represented  by  two  millions  would  have  little 
effect  on  commerce — much  less,  indeed,  than  is  often  produced 
by  a  single  fine  day  in  the  midst  of  harvest.  The  absolute 
security  of  the  Bank-note,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  essential 
that  nothing  can  justify  too  near  an  approach  to  the  limits 
of  danger.  We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  make  much 
complaint  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Chancellor  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue  the  exact  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

The  only  other  matter  which  is  left  open  to  the  Committee 
is  the  question  of  the  remuneration  of  the  Bank  for  its 
services  to  the  public  ;  and  even  upon  this  it  appears  that  a 
pending  negotiation  between  the  Directors  and  Downing- 
street  may  perhaps  supersede  the  action  of  the  Committee. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
conscious  that  he  had  left  no  topics  for  his  Select  Committee 
to  consider;  and  so,  to  make  up  for  the  meagre  fare  offered  on 
their  own  especial  subject,  an  entirely  independent  inquiry 
was  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight.  The  connexion  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  such  concerns  as  the  Royal  British 
Bank  is  not  very  obvious  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  struck  the 
Government  that  the  persons  most  familiar  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  relate  to  the  circulation  must  necessarily  be 
the  best  qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  means  of  ensuring  the 
honesty  of  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  incongruity  of  the 
arrangement  was,  however,  too  palpable  to  be  defended; 
and  there  will,  therefore — unless  this  part  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  should  be  altogether  abandoned— be  two  Committees, 
of  which  one  will  have  to  consider  a  foregone  conclusion  of 
Ministers,  and  the  other  to  devise  a  measure  of  which  the 


Government  ought  to  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
themselves. 

On  one  point  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer  entertains  a  decided  opinion.  He  declares 
himself  entirely  hostile  to  any  legal  provision  for  enabling 
the  Bank,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  to  depart 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1844.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  point  as  to  which  any  very  vigorous  struggle  will  be 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Act.  The  famous  letter  of 
1847,  with  its  happy  result,  will  doubtless  be  dwelt  upon  as  a 
reason  for  legalizing  the  course  on  which  Lord  John  Russell 
then  ventured  on  his  own  responsibility.  But  it  would  be  almost 
as  reasonable  to  quote  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  prove  the 
propriety  of  legalizing  the  right  of  insurrection.  The  ex¬ 
pedient  of  1847  was  successful,  mainly  because  it  was 
unauthorized  and  therefore  unexpected,  but  also,  in  great 
measure,  because  the  real  pressure  had  passed  away  before  the 
hazardous  remedy  was  tried.  No  relaxation  would  have 
availed  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  a  drain  of  bullion — on  the 
contrary,  it  would  only  have  diminished  the  remaining 
store  of  the  precious  metals.  The  merit  of  the  Ministry 
in  1847  was,  that  they  waited  until  there  was  no  other 
evil  to  combat  than  the  panic  which  continued  after  the 
scarcity  had  ceased.  The  confidence  of  the  Government 
begot  confidence  elsewhere,  and  money  was  at  once  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  market.  Official  interposition  may  quiet  a 
panic,  but  it  never  can  relieve  an  actual  pressure. 

If  the  interference  of  Ministers  on  that  occasion  had  been 
provided  for  by  special  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  act  with  prudence 
in  the  face  of  public  impatience.  Under  such  a  system, 
traders  would  begin,  from  the  very  commencement  of  a 
crisis,  to  calculate  on  indefinite  aid  from  the  Bank,  and 
every  symptom  would  be  aggravated,  until  at  length 
the  Government  itself  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  squander  the  remaining  means  of  the  Bank  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  fill  the  void  produced  by  a  natural 
and  continuous  drain.  Without,  therefore,  thinking  it 
necessary,  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  did,  to  quote  a  pre¬ 
cedent  to  prove  the  propriety  of  unauthorized  and  un¬ 
precedented  interpositions,  we  cordially  concur  in  his 
view  that  the  dispensing  power  assumed  in  1847  was  only 
to  be  justified  by  the  maxim,  Salus populi  suprema  lex.  The 
responsibility  involved  in  such  a  course  is  some  security 
against  a  laxity  of  practice  which,  under  any  legalized  power 
of  interposition,  would  be  certain,  in  course  of  time,  to 
neutralize  the  restrictive  statute  altogether,  and  seriously  to 
compromise  the  stability  of  the  Bank. 


MARRIAGE  LAW  REFORM. 

T1HE  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  knack,  as  they  say.  of  putting 
.  his  foot  into  it.  In  most  of  his  law  reforms  he  has 
succeeded  in  refusing  changes  which  are  desirable,  and  has 
attempted  to  innovate  just  where  change  would  be  an  evil.  In 
his  proposed  Marriage-law  reforms,  he  has  determined  to  inter¬ 
fere  precisely  where,  and  on  grounds  on  which,  a  change  is 
not  asked  for,  and  is  most  mischievous.  Lord  Cranworth 
seems  incapable  of  grasping  a  principle.  He  will  not  face  the 
large  and  serious  difficulties  of  divorce  a  vinculo— he  will 
not  tell  us  what  he  is  prepared  to  do  either  in  permitting  or 
refusing  a  second  marriage  to  the  innocent  party — he  will 
not  get  rid  of  the  disgusting  scandal  inseparable  from  the 
action  for  crim.  con.  In  what  way  his  forthcoming  measure 
is  to  deal  with  the  difficult  matter  of  sentence  of  sepa¬ 
ration  a  mensa  et  ihoro,  except  in  the  single  matter  of  making 
desertion  a  ground  for  it,  he  does  not  inform  us.  In  a  word, 
he  will  not  look  at  the  marriage  relation  in  its  religious, 
social,  and  moral  aspect.  But  he  is  prepared,  merely  in  its 
pecuniary  aspect,  to  make  a  relaxation  of  the  largest  and 
most  perilous  character.  He  will  not  deal  with  divorce  eo 
nomine;  but  he  is  ready  to  make  divorce,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  one  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  and  most  natural 
proceedings  known  to  the  law.  What  he  wishes  to  invite 
is  an  amicable  separation  between  husband  and  wife.  He 
wants  them  not  only  to  agree  to  differ,  but  to  agree  to 
separate.  At  present  a  deed  of  sepai’ation  is  all  but  illegal — 
its  result  is  only  attained  by  a  legal  fiction.  It  is  not  only 
cumbrous,  but  it  is  meant  to  be  cumbrous.  That  it  is  all 
but  impossible  is  only  a  wise  provision  to  increase  its  diffi¬ 
culty — and  this  on  high  moral  grounds.  Lord  Cranworth 
views  the  thing  as  good  per  se,  and  therefore  proposes  to 
enable  married  people  to  do  decently  and  often  what  they 
now  do  indirectly  and  seldom.  He  encourages  deeds  of  sepa- 
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ration.  And  this  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ensuring  to  “  a 
woman  who,  by  her  industry,  either  in  intellectual  or  in  less 
elevated  pursuits,  has  the  capacity  to  earn  money,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  to  her  separate  use.”  Such  deeds  of  separation 
are  to  take  effect  by  mutual  arrangement  “  in  cases  where 
there  is  neither  cruelty  nor  desertion.” 

We  must  observe  at  the  outset  that  this  encourage¬ 
ment  of  voluntary  separations  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  very 
small  class.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  wife  at  the  expense  of  the 
husband — it  is  a  concession  of  the  man’s  rights  for  those  of 
the  woman.  It  is,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  shows,  “a  subject  of 
the  greatest  gravity,  affecting  most  deeply  our  domestic  inte¬ 
rests;”  and  we  agree  with  Lord  Campbell  when  he  remarked 
that  “  it  was  with  astonishment  and  dismay  he  heard  of  the 
proposal  that  any  married  couple  might  any  morning,  if 
they  had  had  a  temporary  disagreement,  or  if  they  had 
had  some  improper  purpose  long  entertained,  actually 
obtain  a  divorce  for  all  practical  purposes”  —  merely  on 
their  own  private  arrangement.  We  say  first,  that  the  case  in 
which  a  wife,  separated,  “  may  acquire  property  and  settle  it  ’ 
— and  it  is  for  her  benefit  that  this  tampering  with  the  nuptial 
union  is  to  be  provided — is  a  rare  one.  The  case  is  that  of 
the  ideal  strong-minded  or  strong-bodied  woman,  who  desires 
to  enjoy  and  to  retain  for  her  own  use  the  fruit  of  her  brains 
or  manual  toil — that  is,  the  income  accruing  from  her  “  in¬ 
tellectual  or  less  elevated  pursuits.”  We  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  a  class,  or  the  policy  of  bringing  it  into  being.  All, 
then,  that  such  a  woman,  supposing  her  to  exist,  has  to  do, 
is  to  neglect  her  family,  to  make  her  home  a  domestic  hell, 
and  she  will  soon  get  her  husband  to  consent  to  a  voluntary 
separation.  She  has  sworn  to  “  obey,  serve,  love,  honour, 
and  keep”  her  husband — she  prefers  the  superior  claims  of 
the  bookseller  or  the  school,  Lord  Steyne  or  the  Quasliiboo 
Mission.  She  sees  in  the  distance  a  separate  income  and  a 
separate  establishment — and  the  means  will  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming.  There  is  no  need  of  adultery,  or  desertion,  or 
cruelty — these  are  generally  the  masculine  arms :  but  are  there 
no  feminine  arts  by  which  a  home  may  be  made  into¬ 
lerable!  Should  a  woman — even  one  of  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits — be  tempted  with  the  not  distant  prospect  of  getting  rid 
of  a  commonplace  husband  in  this  convenient  fashion!  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  no  impossible  case,  with  this 
easy  solution  of  matrimonial  trials  in  view,  for  a  husband 
desirous  of  another  connexion  to  exaggerate  all  trivial  dis¬ 
putes,  and  to  exasperate  infirmities  of  temper  by  a  daily  ex¬ 
ercise  of  annoyance,  so  as  to  force  his  wife  into  a  voluntary 
separation.  He  can  always  offer  her  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  many  a  woman  would  purchase  peace  at  such  a 
price — with  what  results  to  the  family,  with  what  future 
profligacy  on  either  side,  or  on  both  with  what  premium 
on  domestic  discord,  with  what  danger  to  the  national  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  may  be  readily  conjec¬ 
tured.  Hume — certainly  not  on  religious  grounds — ob¬ 

serves  that  “  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage- 
knot,  which  chiefly  subsists  by  friendship,  the  closest  possible. 
The  amity  between  the  persons,  when  it  is  solid  and  secure, 
will  rather  gain  by  it;  and  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  this  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How  many  fri¬ 
volous  quarrels  and  disputes  are  there,  which  people  of 
common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget  when  they  lie  under 
a  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  together,  but  which  would 
soon  be  inflamed  into  the  most  deadly  hatred  were  they  pur¬ 
sued  to  the  utmost,  under  the  prospect  of  an  easy  separation !” 
Yet  this  is  the  actual  separation,  the  virtual  divorce,  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  proposes  to  encourage,  facilitate,  and 
legalize.  It  is  to  summon  Ate  to  the  domestic  hearth  that 
he  is  so  anxious.  Lord  Brougham  observed,  years  ago,  that 
“  all  systems  are  supposed  to  agree  in  this — that  no  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  nuptial  union  should  be  allowed  upon  the 
mere  agreement  of  the  parties  to  terminate  their  connexion. 
When  the  experiment  of  allowing  divorce  on  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  was  tried  in  France  during  the  last  century,  divorces 
were  to  marriages  as  one  in  three ;  and  Lord  Campbell  is 
quite  right  in  branding  the  Chancellor’s  voluntary  separa¬ 
tion  as  “  a  divorce  for  all  practical  purposes.” 

The  case  contemplated  by  Lord  Cranworth,  “where 
there  is  neither  cruelty  nor  desertion,”  but  where  an  ami¬ 
cable  separation  ought  to  be  arranged,  is  of  course  that  of 
two  amiable  persons,  both  of  whom  are  prepared  to  lead  a 
life  of  separate  virtue,  and,  if  divorced,  of  chastity — each  pe¬ 
netrated  by  the  honest  desire  to  earn  solitary  bread  by  their 
own  celibate  industry.  Faults  neither  has — there  is  only  the 
misfortune  that  they  do  not  suit  each  other.  The  solution 
of  their  difficulty,  however,  has  hitherto  been  that  they 


must  try  and  suit  each  other.  But  let  us  put  another  case. 
Lord  Cranworth,  perhaps  contemplating  the  very  case, 
provides  for  the  separated  wife  earning  her  living  by 
what  he  calls  “less  elevated  pursuits.”  Mr.  and  Mi's. 
Rawdon  Crawley  are  very  pool'.  The  gentleman  is  stupid 
— the  lady  fascinating.  What  if  this  couple  agree,  under 
Lord  Cranworth’s  legal  separation,  to  part,  covenanting  that 
each  should  take  his  or  her  own  course  1  They  lay  their  plans 
accordingly — together  they  sink,  single  they  swim.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  “  employing  her  industry  in  less  elevated 
pursuits,”  as  a  femme  libre,  contrives  to  extract  a  settlement 
out  of  General  Tufto,  or  my  Lord  Steyne,  or  Jos.  Sedley, 
or  successive  settlements  out  of  each  of  these  worthies — and  all 
this  with  the  excellent  Rawdon’s  privacy  and  collusion.  What 
if,  after  such  a  feat,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  come 
together  again  to  enjoy  the  accumulated  fruits  of  the  “  less 
elevated  pursuits  ?”  For  as  Lord  Cranworth  observes,  “'every 
facility  should  be  afforded  them,  if  they  desire  to  lire  to¬ 
gether  again ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  such  arrangements,” 
he  proposes  “  that  a  separated  wife  who  has  saved  money 
shall,  under  such  circumstances,  have  the  power  of  making 
a  settlement,  just  as  she  could  do  before  marriage.  Becky 

Sharp  would  not  be  a  bad  investment  for  a  needy  husband , 
and  the  new  amicable  separation  would  rather  encourage 
the  convenient  Cato  who  is  ready,  for  a  consideration,  to 
lend  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius.  Or  what  if,  after 
the  first  transports  are  over,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones  should,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  future  reunion,  consent  to  Lord  Cranworth’s 
separation  du  corps ,  on  the  understanding  that  her  husband 
should  be  loaned  to  his  old  flame  Lady  Bellaston! 

But  besides  the  consideration  that  the  innovation,  if  de¬ 
sirable  in  any  case,  is  for  the  behefit  of  a  class  infinitesimally 
small,  while  it  endangers  that  reverence  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  marriage  tie  which  hitherto  has  creditably  distinguished 
the  British  people — besides  the  strong  argument  that  it 
opens  the  door  to  collusion  for  the  worst  purposes  between 
married  people — besides  the  fact  that  it  reverses  that  pi  in- 
ciple  of  all  social  morality  which,  in  Burkes  woids,  lias,  in 
deference  “to  the  peace,  happiness,  settlement,  and  citiliza- 
tion  of  the  world,  endeavoured,  by  every  art  and  intention, 
to  make  marriage  sacred” — this  separation  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  would  be,  to  the  female  sex,  rather  a  loss  than  a  boon. 
No  woman  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  she  has 
separate  interests  or  separate  duties.  God  and  Nature  lnne 
merged  her  existence  in  that  of  her  husband.  Her  sense  of 
policy  hitherto,  as  well  as  her  duty,  has  encouraged  the 
conviction — or  is  it  only  a  popular  delusion,  as  old  as  the 
world — that  it  is  man’s  duty  to  support  woman  1  Once  let 
it  be  understood  that  woman  is  as  good  a  bread-winner  as 
man,  and  perhaps  men  will  be  tempted  to  take  women  at 
their  word.  If  marriages  can,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
so  easily  terminated,  other  and  less  onerous  connexions  will 
be  the  man’s  choice ;  and  if  the  beau  sexe  is,  after  all,  so 
independent  of  the  lords  of  creation,  it  may  be  that  the 
anxiety  of  one  party  to  facilitate  the  termination  of  marriage 
will  teach  the  other  to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 


DR.  CUMMING  AND  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 


WE  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cumming  which  induces 
us  to  depart  from  our  usual  rule  of  not  publishing  corres¬ 
pondence.  He  appears  to  us  to  represent  and  embody,  moie 
fully  than  any  other  person,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  present  day  ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  done 
what  we  could  to  expose  the  character  and  to  dimmish  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  if  occasion  re¬ 
quires;  and  we  should  certainly  not  have  deviated  iiom  our 
usual  practice  in  his  case,  if  his  letter  had  not  appeared  to  us  to 
furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
our  objections  to  his  teaching,  and  to  that  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  His  letter  is  as  follows  : — 


Sis — I  have  often  been  surprised  at  finding  my  name  and  unpre¬ 
tending  publications  so  often  noticed  in  your  pages.  I  have  no  doubt 
your  judgment  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  eloquently  expressed.  I  have 
also  very  little  hope  of  success  in  altering  your  opinion  of  my  head; 
but  I  do  think  it  possible  that  this  letter  may  modify  your  opinion  of  my 
heart.  I  think,  in  estimating  my  spirit,  and  aim,  and  method  ot  carrying  out 
my  convictions,  you  have,  on  insufficient  data,  arrived  at  an  estimate  ot  my 
spirit  and  temper  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  ot  what  it  is. 

Now,  in  thus  writing  what,  with  your  views,  as  a  stranger  to  me,  you  are 
likely  to  misinterpret,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  it  is  not  to  secure,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  personal  or  pecuniary  advantage,  lour  censure  does  not 
affect  any  book  I  have  printed,  and  your  eulogy,  however  desirable,  as  that 
of  an  accomplished  writer  must  be,  is  unlikely  to  help  it.  Besides  I  have  no 
pecuniary  advantage  -whatever  in  the  sale  of  these  works,  and  therefore  1 
shall  escape  now  your  former  imputations.  The  two  aspects  in  which  you 
seem  to  view  me  are  those  of  an  opponent  of  Romanism  and  an  interpreter 

You*  give  judgment  on  the  first  substantially  as  follows Dr.  Cumming  is 
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intolerant,  bigoted,  and  proscriptive — neither  competent  nor  conclusive — “  the 
Chillingworth  of  an  hour,”  &c.  &c. 

First,  as  to  competency.  If  incompetent,  it  cannot  be  from  want  of  read¬ 
ing.  For  fifteen  years  1  have  read  and  studied  the  Fathers  in  the  original 
Greek  and  Latin.  Labbe  and  Cossart  I  have  explored  with  intense  energy. 
Pontificals,  Ceremonials,  Breviaries,  and  Missals,  and  the  whole  Corpus  juris 
Canonici  Dr.  Wiseman  has  not  oftener  or  more  laboriously  read.  I 
should  therefore  be — what  I  think  I  could  satisfy  even  you  I  am — competent  to 
pronounce  what  the  Church  of  Borne  is  and  holds.  If  you  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  inspect  Bishop  Gibson’s  Preservative,  one-half  of  whose  elaborate 
references  I  have  verified,  or  Willet’s  Synopsis,  you  will  see  that,  making 
allowance  for  much  and  valuable  assistance,  it  required  no  little  labour  and 
capability  of  handling  to  execute  what  has  satisfied  first-rate  scholars.  If  you 
have  time  to  read  it,  it  will  give  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
“  the  Hammersmith  Discussion,”  of  which  some  fourteen  thousand  have  been 
sold,  and  from  which  I  have  derived  no  personal  profit  whatever,  and  I 
humbly  think  a  perusal  of  it  will  dilute  your  present  strong  opinion  of  one 
of  the  controversialists. 

As  to  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  I  have  written  and  spoken,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  lost  my  temper  on  any  occasion.  Nature 
has  given  me  a  quiet  temper,  and  grace  has  yet  more  improved  it.  In  all 
the  discussions  I  have  had  on  Eomish  errors,  and  with  Romish  doctors,  and 
cardinals,  and  priests,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  made  use  of  personal 
invective,  or  violent  and  exaggerated  language.  It  is  not  my  taste,  and  still 
less  my  temper,  and  certainly  it  never  is  good  policy.  That  the  Romish 
Church  is  the  great  apostaey,  and  involved  in  fatal  and  deadly  error,  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  indeed  the  living  and  departed 
luminaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  long  ago  come,  and  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  from  long,  and  sober,  and  impartial 
research.  But  toward  Roman  Catholics  I  have  long  entertained  sentiments 
of  true  affection,  deploring  deeply  their  errors,  and  striving,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  them.  I  feel  no  difficulty  in 
cherishing  love  to  fellow-men — a  love  great  in  proportion  to  their  danger — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  lamenting  and  faithfully  exposing  destructive  and 
deadly  errors.  There  may  be  charity  without  compromise.  The  force  and 
fervour  of  a  conviction  in  the  mind  need  not,  and  in  my  case  it  does  not,  in 
the  least  poison  or  impair  Christian  affection.  Decided  and  unsparing  refu¬ 
tation  of  error  may  coexist  with  undiminished  attachment  to  its  victim.  If 
you  believe  that  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  equally  true,  not 
to  speak  of  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  position,  you  may  feel  I  have  no  right 
to  assail  the  one  and  assert  the  other.  But  I  have  no  doubt  here.  I  not  only 
hold,  but  can  prove,  that  Romanism  is  anti-scriptural  and  destructive  of  the 
soid.  This  in  my  mind  is  no  doubtful  notion,  but  a  settled  conviction.  The 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  agree  with  me  in  this.  It  is 
my  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  this  that  gives  force  and  emphasis,  and 
what  the  world  may  call  dogmatism,  to  all  I  speak  on  this  subject.  It  is  this 
conviction,  also,  that  makes  me  speak  of  Roman  Catholics  with  sympathy, 
and  feel  for  their  position — a  position  that  demands  pity,  not  proscription 
and  reproach. 

As  to  my  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  permit  me  to  say  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  principles  of  my  interpretation;  they  are  substantially 
those  of  the  learned  Mede,  of  Bishop  Newton,  Elliott,  and  Faber.  They  are 
those  also  of  the  last  two  clergymen  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench — Dr.  Villiers 
and  Dr.  Biekersteth.  Such  views,  therefore,  are  not  peculiar  to  me,  nor  held 
by  a  few,  nor  unacceptable  to  those  who  have  mitres  in  their  gift.  I  have 
again  and  again  adiuitted  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  chief  outline  of  prophetic 
interpretation  to  Elliott,  who  will  be  as  prompt  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Bishop  Newton  and  Joseph  Mede.  The  illustrative  matter  is  exclusively 
my  own.  The  principles  on  which  I  rest  are  those  of  the  great  names 
I  have  mentioned.  Every  philosopher  accepts  Newton’s  discoveries  as  his 
principia.  But  this  is  not  plagiarism.  Maclaurin  did  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  for  Elliott.  Your  notion,  in  a  former  critique,  that  I 
gained  money  by  my  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  is 
not  true.  The  sum  given  as  copyright  went  to  the  repairs  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  which  is  public  property,  vested  in  trustees.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  be  corrected  in  this  matter.  In  reference  to  the  subject  itself— the 
study  ot  unfulfilled  prophecy — I  humbly  conceive  it  is  lawful  and  dutiful  to 
study  and  interpret,  as  we  may  be  able,  whatever  God  has  caused  to  be  written 
for  our  learning.  Speaking  on  unfulfilled  prophecy,  you  will  find  I  have  in¬ 
variably  admitted  that  in  such  difficult  and  delicate  interpretations  I  may  be 
wrong.  On  plain  truths  and  duties  I  must  speak  in  the  language  of  unhesi¬ 
tating  decision.  On  the  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  I  speak 
invariably  with  reserve,  as  one  liable  to  err.  I  refer  you  to  my  last  book, 
which  you  have  reviewed,  called  the  End,  for  evidence  of  this.  If  I  dare 
occupy  more  of  your  space,  I  could  show  that  there  is  no  discord  or  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  Sketches,  written  in  i'848,  and  the  End,  written  in  i855, 
where  you  think  you  detect  it ;  but  I  forbear.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that 
you  need  not  attack  so  steadily  the  Times  newspaper,  for  you  cannot 
hurt  it.  I  may  also  add,  you  need  not  persist  in  attacking  me  while 
you  have  higher  game  to  fly  at,  for  I  see  clearly  what  is  true  and 
right;  and  were  papers  more  able  than  the  Saturday  Review — and  I 
know  few  equal  to  it  in  force  and  point — to  attack  every  book  I  write  and 
every  sentiment  I  hold,  I  shall  not  be  moved  one  hair-breadth  from  a  course 
I  believe  to  be  alike  dutiful  to  man  and  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  do,  how- 
c\ei,  desire  that  so  much  talent  as  the  Saturday  Review  displays  should 
neither  be  wasted  nor  perverted;  and  at  all  events  that  the  editor  should  no 
longer  remain  ignorant  of  some  facts  necessary  to  be  remembered  in  his 
analysis  of  anything  I  may  write. 

I  hav  e  no  right  to  have  this  letter  inserted.  I  rarely,  if  ever,  reply  to 
reviews.  But  your  notices  of  me  have  been  so  frequent  that  I  owe  you  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  this  information,  and  your  courtesy  may  do  what 
your  duty  as  a  critic  dees  not  demand — give  insertion  to  this  iong  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHX  CtTMMItfG. 

,  ^  e  owe  it  to  a  gentleman  wlio  writes  so  courteously  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  must  of  course  feel  strongly,  to  state  in  the 
plainest  language  our  views  upon  the  questions  at  issue  between 
us.  Though  we  do  not  intend  to  retract  or  qualify  any  assertions 
which  we  have  made  respecting  him,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
we  think  he  has  m  isunderstood  our  meaning.  In  a  review  of  two 
of  his  works,  published  some  months  since,  we  say  that  it  is  dis¬ 
honest  “  to  obtain  credit  and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  a  book” 
by  certain  artifices  there  referred  to ;  and  we  also  assert  that  a 
book  called  Apocalyptic  Sketches,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
“  an  unauthorized  abridgment  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  book  published 
ioi  Ti.  Gumming  s  profit  and  reputation.”  It  is,  we  suppose,  in 
inference  to  these  assertions  that  Dr.  Cumming  “begs  to  assure  us 
that  it  is  not  to  secure,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage  that  he  addresses  us,  adding  that  the  priceof  the  copyright  of 
his  book  was  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  his  church,  the  property 


of  which  is  vested  in  trustees.  We  wish  to  give  Dr.  Cumming 
the  full  benefit  of  this  statement,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  invali¬ 
dates  our  observation.  The  success  of  his  publication  did  not 
cease  to  be  an  object  of  direct  personal  interest  to  him  because  he 
chose  to  spend  the  proceeds  in  charity.  It  increased  his  influence 
and  reputation;  and  even  as  to  money,  he  must  remember  that 
whatever  he  received  from  it  was  absolutely  his  own — he  might 
have  used  it  exactly  as  he  pleased.  The  gravamen  of  our  charge 
against  him  was,  that  he  extended  the  circulation  of  his  book  by 
pandering  to  the  diseased  popular  tastes  of  the  moment.  His 
answer  is,  that  he  had  no  interest  in  its  success,  because  he  spent 
what  it  brought  him  in  charity.  Suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  got 
1000/.  by  questionable  dealings  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  would  it 
be  any  answer  to  a  charge  of  dishonesty  to  reply  that  the  money 
was  laid  out  in  masses  for  the  soul  of  his  mother  ? 

Dr.  Cumming  joins  issue  with  us  on  two  points.  He  says, 
first,  that  we  represent  him,  in  his  character  of  an  opponent  to 
Romanism,  as  “  intolerant,  bigoted,  and  proscriptive — neither 
competent  nor  conclusive,”  &c.  These  are,  no  doubt,  hard  words ; 
and  in  the  letter  before  us  Dr.  Cumming  writes  with  so  much 
candour  and  gentleness  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything 
needlessly  offensive  to  him.  But  we  canuot  honestly  deny  that  the 
language  which  he  uses  does  represent  fairly  enough  our  opinion  of 
him  as  an  opponent  to  Romanism.  We  think  that  he  is  intolerant, 
bigoted,  and  proscriptive — neither  competent  nor  conclusive  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  him  to  tell  him,  in  the  simplest  way,  why  we 
think  him  so.  The  words,  of  course,  have  a  very  wide  and  inde¬ 
finite  meaning,  and  Dr.  Cumming  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  as  follows : — 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  lost  my  temper  on  any  occasion.  Nature  has  given 
me  a  quiet  temper,  and  grace  has  yet  more  improved  it.  In  all  the  discussions 
I  have  had  on  Romish  errors  and  with  Romish  doctors  and  cardinals  and 
priests,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  made  use  of  personal  invective,  or  violent 
and  exaggerated  language. 

No  one  can  read  Dr.  Cumming’s  letter  without  being  quite 
ready  to  admit  that,  however  he  came  by  it,  he  certainly  has 
plenty  of  good  humour ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  charge  him  with 
having  treated  his  opponents  with  personal  discourtesy.  But 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  intense  intolerance ;  and  we  think 
that,  notwithstanding  his  good  nature,  he  is  intensely  intolerant, 
and  that  his  attitude  towards  Romanism  sets  this  quality  in  the 
plainest  light.  We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  sympathy  with  Roman  Catholics.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Cumming  in  thinking  very  ill  of  Popery ;  but  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  our  position  and  his.  We  think  that  doctrines 
which  are  professed  by  an  immense  proportion  of  the  Christian 
world — which,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  have  been  embraced 
by  many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  which  have  been 
embodied  in  an  institution  so  powerful  and  durable  as  the  Roman 
CatholicChurch — involve  questions  of  great  depth  and  importance. 
We  further  think  that,  however  false  Roman  Catholic  doctrines 
may  be,  their  falsehood  can  only  be  shown  by  considei’ations  of 
a  profound,  and,  above  all,  of  a  measured  and  temperate  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  that  the  reiterated  and  vehement  assertion  of  their 
falsehood,  supported  only  by  those  popular  and  shallow 
arguments  which  are  capable  of  being  submitted  to  an 
excited  assembly,  is  intolerant  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
Intolerance  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  wish  to  subject 
persons  holding  certain  opinions  to  legal  punishment.  In  the 
present  state  ot  society,  it  shows  itself  far  more  often  in  attacking 
opinions  than  in  attacking  persons.  Dr.  Cumming  and  his  school 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  assail  a  false  opinion  in 
an  intolerant  manner,  aud  that  they  are  able  to  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  attacking  an  opinion  and  attacking  those 
who  hold  it — so  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  any  amount  of 
violent  language  about  Romanism  with  “  a  love  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  danger”  for  Romanists.  We  consider  this  one  of 
the  most  dangerous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  commonest,  of  fallacies. 
Intolerance  consists  in  keeping  the  mind  in  an  aggressive  atti¬ 
tude.  There  are  many  things  of  which  it  is  quite  right  to  be 
intolerant.  The  law  is  intolerant  of  crime — every  good  man  is 
intolerant  of  his  own  faults— the  English  nation  was  intolerant  of 
the  attacks  of  Russia  on  Turkey — and  in  the  same  way  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming  and  many  others  are  intolerant  of  Roman  Catholic  opinions. 
They  are  always  assailing  them,  always  rebuking,  always  expos¬ 
ing  them.  What  we  say  is,  that  this  is  unwise  and  unchristian. 
Suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  as  wrong  as  you  please,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  right  to  make  them  the  constant  objects 
of  attack — you  must  go  on  to  show  that  some  good  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  attacking  them.  They  are  certainly  not  further  wrong 
than  the  heathens  in  India ;  but  would  it  be  a  wise  or  a  Chris¬ 
tian  thing  to  pass  a  lifetime  in  reviling  the  falsehood  or  the  impu¬ 
rities  of  the  Hindoos  ?  What  should  we  have  thought  of  the 
patriotism  of  a  man  who,  during  the  last  war,  had  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  holding  public  meetings,  in  which,  with  every  kind 
ot  personal  consideration  for  concrete  Russians,  he  denounced  in 
the  most  glowing  language  the  abstract  Russian — offering,  amidst 
the  frantic  cheers  of  the  crowd,  to  argue  the  case  with  any  beloved 
Russian  brother  who  might  be  inclined  to  enter  upon  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ?  Or  suppose  a  man  had  a  scolding  wife — what  should 
we  think  of  his  discretion  if  he  passed  his  time  in  reading 
her  lectures  of  the  most  piquant  kind  on  the  blessings  of 
good  temper  in  married  life,  always  ending  by  declaring 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  her  personally  P  When 
we  say  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  intolerant,  we  mean — to  use  some  of 
his  own  words — that  he  is  “  constantly  striving  out  of  season  to 
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disabuse  Eoman  Catholics  of  their  errors,”  by  denouncing  them, 
as  holders  of  absurd  and  noxious  opinions,  to  a  set  of  women, 
children,  shopboys,  and  others,  who  are  totally  incapable  of  really 
entering  into  the  questions  at  issue. 

It  is  a  juggle  of  words  to  talk  of  attacking  opinions,  and  not 
men.  To  say  that  an  opinion  is  foolish  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
which  means  that  those  who  believe  it  are  foolish.  There  are 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  right  to  say  this,  because  there 
are  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  right  to  attack  individuals. 
But  to  do  so  is  to  take  a  step  of  grave  importance.  _  If 
Dr.  Cummiug  would  remember  that,  when  he  attacks  opinions, 
he  attacks  those  who  hold  them,  he  would  perhaps  act 
somewhat  differently.  The  distinction  which  he  and  his 
school  draw  between  two  operations  which  imply  each  other, 
is  just  one  of  those  refinements  which  are  fatal  to  morality, 
and  which  gave  so  unpleasant  a  reputation  to  the  casuistry  ol 
the  Jesuits.  The  tone  and  circumstances  of  Dr.  Cumming’s 
controversies  give  them  their  distinctive  character  of  bigotry. 

A  man  might  hold  all  his  opinions  about  Popery  and  yet 
be  neither  bigoted  nor  intolerant ;  for  he  might  keep  them  to 
himself,  or  only  express  them  as  occasion  required,  with  modesty 
and  reserve.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  gravest 
offences  which  a  man  can  commit  against  charity  and  modesty 
to  exert  all  his  energy  in  exciting  furious  sectarian  animosity 
against  the  opinions,  however  false,  of  any  body  of  men  whatever,  in 
the  minds  of  large  and  necessarily  very  mixed  audiences.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  treat  even  Mormonism  or  Atheism  in  a 
manner  thoroughly  bigoted  and  intolerant.  It  is  our  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  furious  violence,  or,  as  Dr.  Cummiug  calls  it,  the 
“  emphasis,”  of  the  denunciations  which  he  and  others  like  him 
pour  forth  against  Popery,  does  more  to  produce  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  that  creed  amongst  the  young,  the  generous,  and  the 
sensitive,  than  almost  any  other  influence  at  work  in  the  present 
day.  We  also  think  that  such  controversialists  most  justly  earn  the 
title  of  “  proscriptive,”  by  the  savage  passions  which  they  excite 
amongst  those  who  are  naturally  fierce  and  narrow-minded.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  peace,  gentleness  ;  but  the  fruits  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  are  hatred,  strife,  and  furious  bitterness — 
utterly  disgraceful,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  whole  community, 
and  diametrically  opposed,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  to  that  straightforward  simplicity  and  generous  candour 
which  ought  to  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 

Dr.  Cumming  tells  us  that  he  finds  that  his  way  of  writing 
about  Homan  Catholics  “does  not  in  the  least  poison  or  impair” 
his  “  Christian  affections.”  Of  course,  he  knows  best.  We  must 
say  that  we  could  not  habitually  denounce  all  a  man’s  most  sacred 
and  characteristic  opinions  without  feeling  some  disapproval  of 
the  man  himself.  We  cannot  deny,  for  example,  that  we  tho¬ 
roughly  disapprove  of  Dr.  Cumming ;  but  lie,  no  doubt,  is 
differently  constituted  from  ourselves.  Some  men  have  Mithri- 
datic  constitutions,  and  thrive  upon  poison  ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  as  Dr.  Cumming  says  so,  that  all  that  he  says  about 
Humanists  only  endears  them  to  each  other.  Ordinary  observers 
would  hardly  say,  of  the  Tablet  and  the  Record,  “  See  how  these 
Christians  love  each  other!”  By  placing  due  emphasis  on  the 
“  how,"  or  the  “  these,"  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  so  in 
future. 

We  also  consider  Dr.  Cumming  an  incompetent  and  incon¬ 
clusive  debater  on  these  matters.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  passed 
fifteen  years  (and  certainly  it  is  not  more  time  than  was  wanted) 
in  studying  “  the  Fathers  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,”  and 
in  “  exploring  with  intense  energy  ”  various  books — amongst 
others  the  whole  Corpus  juris  Canon ici,  which  contains  about 
six  thousand  folio  pages,  in  double  column.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
it ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  we  judge  of  people  by  their  works, 
and  when  we  find  a  man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
telling  us  that  “unpolite”  means  “living  out  of  the  city”— that 
the  ancients  did  not  use  yevea  in  the  sense  of  a  generation  of 
thirty  years — that  Sebastopol  ought  to  be  spelt  Sebasteapol, 
because  it  means  the  venerable  city — and  that  Saracen  is  derived 
from  Sarah — we  feel  as  little  doubt  about  his  “  competence  ”  as 
we  should  about  the  scholarship  of  a  boy  who,  after  telling  us 
that  he  had  read  the  whole  body  of  the  classics  at  school, 
should  go  on  to  say  that  the  perfects  of  amo  and  moneo  were 
amid  and  monavi. 

Dr.  Cumming  thinks  we  do  him  injustice  in  his  character  as  a 
writer  on  unfulfilled  prophecy,  as  to  which  he  says  that  his  views 
are  substantially  those  of  Mede,  Newton,  Elliott,  Faber,  and  the 
present  Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Bipon.  We  have  never  denied 
that  this  may  be  the  case.  Indeed,  we  have  insisted  as  strongly  as 
he  could  wish  on  the  fact,  which  we  deem  well  worthy  of  attentive 
observation,  that  such  views  as  his  are  “not  unacceptable  to  those 
who  have  mitres  in  their  gift but  though  we  do  not  share  in  Dr. 
Cumming’s  national  repugnance  to  prelacy,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  circumstance  that  particular  opinions  are  patronized  by  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Bipon  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
wisdom.  Indeed,  we  think  we  have  read,  in  the  works  of 
authors  of  nearly  equal  authority  with  himself,  intimations 
that  the  fact  that  all  men  speak  well  of  a  doctrine,  and  that 
the  world  loves  those  who  hold  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  serious  objections  to  its  reception.  Dr. 
Cumming’s  opinions,  we  fully  admit,  combine  respectability 
with  solemnity.  We  cannot  deny  that  many  very  rich  people 
are  of  his  way  of  thinking;  and  if  purple  and  fine  linen, 
sumptuous  fare  and  sdver  slippers,  are  to  settle  the  question 


between  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
we  are  wrong.  We  repeat  what  we  said 


is  right,  and  that 
in  our  review  of  his 

books  : — “  We  arc  far  from  wishing  to  express  any  opinion  against 
the  theory  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.”  Our  view  on  the  question  is 
perfectly  simple.  It  is  that  the  study  of  prophecy  must  always 
be  to  the  last  degree  difficult,  whilst  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
must  always  be  matter  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty— that,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  subject  on  which  so  many  gross 
and  ignorant  superstitions  have  prevailed — and  that,  for  both 
these  reasons,  the  subject  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  popular 
lectures  which  attempt  only  to  place  before  the  hearers  pic¬ 
turesque  and  exciting  guesses  at  futurity.  Indeed,  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming’s  expressions  condemn  himself.  He  says : — “Speaking  on 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  you  will  find  I  have  invariably  admitted  that 
in  such  difficult  and  delicate  interpretations  I  may  be  wrong.” 
Surely  this  consideration  ought  to  shut  his  mouth.  Nothing  but 
the  certainty  that  he  is  right  can  justify  a  man  in  teaching 
ignorant  people  to  look  upon  the  ordinary  events  of  nature  as 
omens  and  portents.  Dr.  Cumming  would  probably  not  lecture 
Sunday-school  children  on  predestination  and  reprobation.  It 
seems  to  us  quite  as  objectionable  to  lecture  the  Christian  Y  oung 
Men’s  Association,  and  kindred  bodies,  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times, 
or  the  End  of  the  World.  We  cannot  retract  or  qualify  what  we 
have  formerly  said  on  this  head.  We  think  that  there  is  a  grave 
moral  delinquency  in  creating  a  sort  of  panic  on  such  subjects,  when 
the  person  who  does  so  has  only  conjecture  to  go  upon — and  when, 
moreover,  he  has  taken  so  little  pains  to  inform  himself  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  speaks  as  to  make  an  important  argument 
turn  on  the  allegation  that  Bagdad  is  on  the  Euphrates,  when  it 
is  in  fact  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  found  conjectures  about  the 
identity  of  Sebastopol  with  Armageddon  on  the  assumption  that 
the  city  was  founded  and  named  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Still  less 
can  we  retract  what  we  said  about  the  relation  between  Mr. 
Elliott’s  Uorcc  Apocalypticce  and  Dr.  Cumming’s  Apocalyptic 
Sketches.  We  still  say  that  the  one  is  an  unauthorized  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  other,  published  for  the  author’s  profit  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  though  we  willingly  admit  that  the  profits  were  spent  on  the 
repairs  of  the  church  in  which  he  officiates.  To  compare  the 
Apocalyptic  Sketches  to  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
tons  Discoveries  is,  we  think,  mere  trifling.  Maclaurin’s  book 
claims  to  be  no  more  than  it  really  is.  The  title  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  this.  If  Dr.  Cumming’s  book  had  been  entitled  “  An 
Abridgment  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  U orae  Apocalypticce,”  and  if  it  had 
been  published  by  Mr.  Elliott’s  authority,  we  should  not  have 
had  a  word  to  say ;  but  it  is  written  throughout  as  if  it  were 
original.  Mr.  Elliott’s  book  is  referred  to  as  one  of  several 
authorities.  His  references  are  quoted  independently,  and  not 
as  references  to  Mr.  Elliott ;  and,  in  fact,  a  reader  who  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Elliott’s  book  would  never  suppose  that  Dr.  Cumming’s 
work  was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  extracts  from  it,  con¬ 
nected  by  matter  of  his  own.  How  does  this  resemble  the  case 
of  an  author  who  assumes  the  conclusions  of  an  earlier  writer  as 
the  foundation  of  his  own  subsequent  and  independent  investiga¬ 
tions  ?  Dr.  Cumming’s  book  contains  no  independent  investiga¬ 
tions  whatever.  It  is  a  mere  abridgment,  reproducing  language, 
illustrations,  and  references — even  references  to  the  Bible — 
without  any  specific  acknowledgment  of  the  real  character  of 
the  work. 

We  beg  to  assure  Dr.  Cumming  that  we  have  no  wish  to  cause 
him  needless  pain  or  injury.  We  have  attacked  him  becaiise  we 
believe  his  influence  to  be  very  pernicious  in  the  ways  which  we 
have  stated ;  but  that  is  our  only  ground  of  complaint  against 
him.  His  letter  to  us  is  courteous  and  fair  enough,  and  we  have 
done  our  best  to  answer  liiin  in  a  similar  tone.  We  will  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  should  be  hard  to  please  if  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  his  letter,  but  we  cannot  quite  re¬ 
press  a  regret  that  it  should  be  exceptional.  If  he  had  written 
and  spoken  with  the  same  calmness  and  moderation  about 
subjects  of  far  greater  importance,  he  would  never  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  address  us  at  all.  Surely  it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  Exeter 
Hall  and  the  Christian  Young  Men  to  supply  them  with  diet  so 
much  more  pungent  than  that  which  he  considers  fit  for  the 
Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
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MEN  of  all  sides  and  shades  of  politics  are  agreed  that  the 
contrivance  of  some  systematic  machinery  for  law  reform 
is  indispensable,  if  the  reform  is  to  be  satisfactory  and  perma¬ 
nent.  The  deficiencies  of  certain  portions  of  the  English  law  are 
so  obvious,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  little  good  common-sense  must  set 
everything  right.  But  directly  the  man  of  common-sense  begins 
to  work,  he  finds  himself  beset  with  difficulties.  He  does  not 
know  how  far  his  improvement  will  go,  what  will  be  its  remote 
consequences,  how  much  old  law  it  upsets,  what  the  judges  will 
do  with  it,  and  still  less  has  he  any  notion  how  he  ought  to  ex¬ 
press  its  pronouns,  whether  in  English  or  in  that  curious  tradi¬ 
tional  language  current  in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  is  neither 
intelligible  to  laymen  nor  technically  correct.  Accordingly,  when 
he  is  met  by  another  common-sense  reformer  with  a  different 
plan,  he  has  hot  much  to  say  for  his  own;  and  the  common-sense 
listeners  are  utterly  bewildered,  and  are  rendered  desperate  by 
finding  that,  although  they  wish  to  pass  measures  of  reform, 
there  is  no  one  to  settle  what  reform  means,  or  what  would  be 
its  consequences,  or  how  it  should  be  expressed.  Every  one  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  was  therefore  very  glad  on  Thursday 
night  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  that  some  one  man  or  set  of 
men  should  be  specially  appointed  to  help  the  Legislative  body 
in  its  legal  discussions,  and  superintend  the  general  course  of 
legal  improvement.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  difficult 
question  of  the  best  manner  of  arranging  this  legal  machinery, 
or  to  decide  whether  the  powers  of  existing  functionaries  should 
be  increased,  or  a  new  functionary  appointed.  Whichever  plan 
is  adopted,  great  care  will  be  required  in  limiting  and  assigning 
the  sphere  over  which  the  responsible  Minister  is  to  preside ; 
but  so  far  as  he  would  act  as  an  adviser  to  Parliament,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  and  arranging  current  legislation,  his  duties  are  tole¬ 
rably  clear.  This  portion  of  the  subject  has  been  ably  treated  in 
a  Report,  published  last  Session,  by  the  Commissioners  for  Con¬ 
solidating  the  Statute  Law;  and  it  is  to  the  contents  of  this 
Report  that  we  now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  chief  duties  of  an  officer  acting  as  such  an  adviser  to 
Parliament  would  be  two.  He  would  have  to  check  those 
errors  which  creep  into  our  legislation  from  the  nature  and 
customs  of  the  deliberative  assemblies  that  pass  our  laws,  and 
he  would  have  to  guard  against  those  defects  and  obscurities 
which  spring  from  our  system  of  legal  language.  The  framers 
of  the  Report  point  out  that  much  of  the  present  confused 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  statute-book  is  attributable 
to  the  machinery  through  which  it  has  come  to  be  law.  A 
member  introduces  a  bill,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  not 
aware  of,  or  is  indifferent  to,  the  extent  to  which  his  proposed 
measure  will  affect  other  branches  of  the  law — or  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  law  with  which  he  proposes  to  deal — or 
he  omits  to  state  distinctly  to  what  extent  the  new  measure  is 
intended  to  repeal  or  to  supersede  the  existing  law.  “Again,” 
the  Report  continues,  “when  an  evil  is  felt,  the  remedy 
is  usually  applied  only  to  the  particular  case  in  which  the  incon¬ 
venience  has  been  perceived,  instead  of  amending  generally  the 
error  or  defect  which  has  produced  the  result  complained  of. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  confusion  is  the  way  in 
which  hasty  and  inconsistent  amendments,  ill-assorting  with  the 
rest  of  the  measure,  are  made  while  the  Bill  is  going  through  com¬ 
mittee.  The  proposers  of  these  amendments  have  often  only  their 
own  objects  in  view,  and  do  not  consider  how  far  they  will  affect 
other  parts  of  the  measure  itself.  The  promoter  of  the  Bill  too 
frequently  assents  to  alterations  and  changes  which  he  does  not 
approve,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  protracted  opposition ;  and 
thus  the  Bill  often  comes  out  of  committee  in  such  a  form  as  to 
justify  the  expression  of  Lord  Tenterden,  that,  ‘  though  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  deemed  inops  consilii,  yet  we  may  lament 
to  find  it  magmas  inter  opes  inops.’  ” 

The  very  scheme  of  consolidation  of  the  statute  law  seems  to 
make  a  constant  and  careful  revision  of  current  legislation  in¬ 
dispensable,  or  the  laboru’  of  the  consolidators  would  be  thrown 
away.  “  Unless,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “  legislation  be  well 
watched,  even  consolidated  statutes,  however  well  drawn,  may 
lose  altogether  their  simplicity  and  completeness  by  amendments 
and  alterations  incautiously  introduced  in  their  passage  through 
Parliament.”  And,  even  when  once  passed,  they  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent,  often  unintentional,  alteration  in  subsequent 
sessions.  “Hew  accumulations  of  partially  repealed  acts,  pro¬ 
bably  also  of  conflicting  provisions,  would  be  heaped  together, 
one  upon  another,  and  the  great  evil  which  we  desire  to  redress 
would  grow  as  fast  as  we  were  able  to  remove  it.” 

The  want  of  classification  of  what  are  called  Public  General 
statutes,  is  also  au  evil  that  makes  itself  felt  more  and  more, 
and  it  would  be  the  task  of  the  advising  officer  to  see  that  the 
acts  of  each  session  were  classified  under  more  proper  heads,  to 
be  determined  on  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  existing  statute- 
book.  Many  of  these  statutes  are  only  in  name  Public  Acts  at 
all.  An  act,  for  instance,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  Excise 
Office  in  Broad-street  is  not  a  public  act,  and  is  only  called  so 
because  the  thing  affected  is  public  property.  Many  acts  are  of  a 
purely  transitory  character,  as,  for  example,  the  Appropriation  Act, 
passed  at  the  end  of  every  session,  to  direct  to  what  purposes  all 
the  public  revenue  of  the  year  not  previously  appropriated  shall 
be  applied.  “  When  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer  have  issued  the 
money  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  an  Appropriation  Act, 
the  statute  is  as  a  cheque  on  a  banker  that  has  been  paid.” 
Such  acts  are  not  properly  laws — they  are  but  directions  for  the 
performance  of  one  particular  act.  Laws,  properly  so  called, 
seem  to  fall  naturally  into  certain  great  masses.  There  are  those, 
for  instance,  which  relate  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown — 
and  there  are  the  acts  relating  to  our  fiscal  and  financial  system. 
These  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  annual  statute-book,  and, 
if  placed  apart,  the  remainder  would  go  into  a  moderate  compass. 
Private  publishers  do  already  what  it  is  now  proposed  that  the 
Legislature  should  do  for  itself— print  the  small  portion  of  the 
statute-book  which  the  mass  of  the  community  have  to  deal 
with,  omitting  the  large  portion,  which  only  concerns  a  few;  but 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  selection  were  made 
by  a  competent  authority. 

The  legal  adviser  of  the  Legislature  would  also  have  to  guard 
against  all  the  evils  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  character 
of  the  language  adopted  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  language 
has  some  of  its  faults  in  common  with  all  forms  of  English 
legal  expression,  but  it  has  also  faults  peculiar  to  the  statute-book. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  short  titles  to  acts,  interpre¬ 
tation  clauses,  and  consolidation  clauses.  These  are  merely 


devices  of  a  timid  or  indolent  draftsman  to  save  trouble  and  guard 
against  mist  akes.  But  they  have,  perhaps,  been  encouraged  to  some 
extent  by  the  judges,  who  do  not  like  to  look  beyond  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  act  before  them,  and  are  disposed  to  allow  discussions 
as  to  the  meaning,  possible  or  probable,  of  every  word  of  every 
clause.  Study,  and  care,  the  influence  of  a  single  mind,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  traditions  of  an  office,  will  teach  the  re¬ 
sponsible  adviser  how  to  express  himself,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  such  rude  contrivances.  But  a  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  fundamental 
terms  of  English  law  have  an  historical,  not  a  philosophical, 
significance.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  great  convenience  if  the 
Legislature  coulduse  a  word  that  should  embrace  the  soil  itself,  and 
the  rights  of  enjoyingthe  soil.  “  Hereditaments”  doesexpressbotb, 
but  it  is  not  a  word  ordinarily  understood,  and  it  has  a  primary 
reference  to  a  very  accidental  attribute  of  the  things  it  includes — 
namely,  that  after  a  man’s  death  those  things  go  to  his  heir-at- 
law.  Accordingly,  in  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  word  used 
in  the  body  of  the  statute  is  “  lands,”  and  we  are  told  in  the 
interpretation  clause  that  lands  includes  hereditaments — that  is, 
that  the  part  includes  the  whole,  the  advantage  being  that  lands 
conveys  some  meaning,  but  “  hereditaments”  would  have  con¬ 
veyed  none.  At  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  lying  so  deep  in  our  language  as  it  does,  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  ;  but  time  and  the  increased  study  of  jurisprudence  will 
gradually  familiarize  the  public  with  the  terms  of  a  more  exact 
and  expressive  vocabulary ;  and  meanwhile  the  existence  of  a 
responsible  controller  of  legislative  expression  ought  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  process. 


DARK  JUDGES. 

MR.  LOCKE,  naturally  anxious  about  engineering  matters, 
asked  the  Minister  of  AVorks,  on  Tuesday  night,  what  were 
his  intentions  respecting  Westminster  Bridge.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
— no  less  anxious  about  his  great  competition  for  the  Public  Offices 
— diverged  into  the  history  of  the  future  exhibition  of  the  designs 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  the  conditions 
which  had  been  issued  to  architects.  This  was  very  right  upon  his 
part.  Although  the  public  has  heard  these  facts  over  and  over 
again,  they  can,  in  the  interests  of  public  convenience,  art,  and 
metropolitan  improvement,  bear  another  repetition.  But  there  is 
one  still  imexplained  question  vitally  connected  with  the  affair, 
about  which  the  best  friends  of  the  scheme  have  long  and  pain¬ 
fully  been  expecting  information  from  Sir  Benjamin  Hall ;  and 
on  this  point  not  even  the  douce  violence  of  Mr.  Locke’s  in¬ 
quiry  extracted  any  statement  from  our  otherwise  communicative 
Minister.  This  question  is,  Quisjudicabit?  Never,  we  venture 
to  assert,  has  such  a  competition — so  extensive  in  its  require¬ 
ments,  so  munificent  in  its  prizes — been  inaugurated,  without  the 
public  and  the  competitors  receiving  the  guarantee  to  which  both 
are  alike  entitled,  of  competent  judges,  previously  named.  This 
neglect,  or  rather  refusal,  is  absolutely  unprecedented — wholly 
indefensible.  It  is  unfair  to  the  competitors,  and  less  than 
respectful  to  the  misera  contribuens  plebs,  our  tax-paying 
nation.  Precedent  for  it  cannot  be  found.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  circuits  of  the  judges  of  the  land  bears  with  it  no  analogy. 
The  judges  of  the  land  have  to  apply  existing  enactments  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  uniform  and  acknowledged  principle.  The  judges 
of  the  competition  will  have  to  select  principles  for  themselves 
out  of  the  many  conflicting  architectural  theories  now  afloat ; 
and  it  is  upon  their  assumed  competence  so  to  do,  as  shown  from 
their  antecedents,  that  the  professional  and  the  general  public 
will  pronounce  for  or  against  the  choice. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  selection  of  judges  would  bias  the 
style  of  the  competitors — that  they  would  be  tempted  to  design 
not  up  to  their  own  ideal,  but  up  to  the  published  or  the  patent 
predispositions  of  the  arbiters.  This  excuse  is  a  simple  fallacy. 
If  the  adjudication  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  there  might 
be  some  colour  for  the  assertion.  But,  of  course,  the  judges  will 
form  a  board ;  and  if  they  are  men  of  any  mark,  they  will  pretty 
assuredly  have  committed  themselves  to  a  sufficient  variety  of 
opinion  to  neutralize  each  other’s  crotchets,  and  to  leave  each 
architect  free  and  independent  to  do  the  best  according  to  his 
own  opinion  of  artistic  right  and  wrong.  But  if  the  judges  are 
not  named — if  the  competitor  is  not  even  sure  that  they  will  be 
men  of  discernment — he  is  thrown  back  upon  designing  to  tickle 
the  eye  of  the  undiscriminating  million,  and  to  create  a  bias  in 
his  favour,  which  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  even  if  composed  of  men  competent  in  themselves  to  form 
a  sound  opinion.  This  official  reticence  is,  in  short,  a  direct  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  flashy,  meretricious  designing,  over  sober, 
practical,  and  scientific  architecture.  It  is  as  little  fair  to  the 
coming  judges  as  to  the  competitors  themselves. 

At  Lille,  the  exhibition  came  first — in  the  more  recent  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople,  the  judges 
decided  first,  and  are  now  awaiting  (in  reliance  on  their  own 
judgment)  public  criticism;  but  in  both  those  cases  the  judges 
were  an  antecedently  existing  body,  created  in  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  instructions  to  architects,  with  which  they  were  all  along 
identified,  and  in  framing  which  they  probably  had  a  hand. 
So  constituted,  the  arbitrators  felt,  we  have  little  doubt,  both 
confidence  and  interest  in  their  work.  They  and  it  began 
together,  and  they  had  the  right,  therefore,  not  only  to  hold  and 
publish  their  own  opinion,  but  to  call  on  the  public  to  respect  it. 
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In  tlie  present  instance,  there  is  no  such  identification  of  judges 
and  adjudication.  There  will  either  be  an  eminent  and  compe¬ 
tent  board,  and  then  the  question  will  arise,  why  should  the 
Government  not  have  used  their  lights  in  the  framing  of  its 
instructions  not  less  than  in  testing  the  fulfilment  of  them,  or 
else  the  body  will  be  one  of  patent  inefficiency,  and  the  comment 
will  then  be,  how  can  you  venture  to  confide  such  a  trust  to  such 
men?  But,  in  neither  case  will  the  judges  be  masters  of  their 
work,  with  which  they  will  have  become  only  incidentally  and 
recently  connected.  That  the  system  which  we  uphold  was  the 
one  acted  on  in  the  competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
under  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  is  so  well  known  that  we  do  not  expatiate 
upon  this  memorable  precedent.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  ad¬ 
judication  took  place  privately  before  the  exhibition. 

The  advantages  of  an  antecedent  nomination  having  been 
sacrificed,  the  best  that  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  can  now  do  is,  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible,  to  name  such  a  body  of  judges  as  shall 
demonstrate  to  the  thinking  world  that  the  decision  is  to  be 
arrived  at  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  competing  designs,  aided 
by  that  free  criticism  which  competent  men  are  sure  to  utter,  and 
not  by  the  breath  of  popular  and  ignorant  favouritism,  as  gathered 
through  the  antecedent  exhibition.  We  are,  we  have  reason  to 
know,  speaking  the  opinion  of  architects  whose  feelings  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  most  awake,  when  we  say  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  be 
composed  exclusively  of  amateurs.  Professional  clique  and  profes¬ 
sional  mannerism  are  alike  and  necessarily  inherent  iu  the  best  of 
architects.  Both  of  them  follow  from  the  conscientious  study  of 
style,  and  without  them  the  science  would  sink  into  dull  and  heart¬ 
less  uniformity.  But  both  alike  blunt  the  judicial  instinct,  and 
render  architects  the  worst  judges  of  their  brethren’s  productions. 
Ho  doubt,  practical  questions  must  weigh  iu  the  decision;  but 
these  are  best  handled,  not  by  architect-judges,  but  by  surveyor- 
assessors,  who  shall  have  no  vote  at  all,  nor  any  right  of  voice  on 
any  matter  of  taste,  but  simply  solve,  as  surveyors  only  can,  those 
considerations  of  expense,  durability,  and  so  forth,  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  which  would  render  the  most  majestic  design  a  delusive 
mirage.  The  most  refined  and  high-minded  architect,  while, 
in  proportion  to  his  nobility  of  tone,  desiring  to  live  in  perfect 
amity  with  his  co-equal  professional  brethren,  must,  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  admit,  pro  hac  vice, 
his  confrere  as  his  judge — that  confrere  upon  whose  designs  he 
may  himself  be  sitting  as  judge  at  the  next  competition  of 
art — perhaps  fighting  him  in  it  hand  to  hand.  The  case  is 
like  that  now  defunct  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
in  which  the  judges  were  advocates  to  whom  the  judicial  office 
was  only  delegated  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  only  existed  to  prove  its  own  incompetencv.  Upon 
the  existence  in  England  of  a  body  of  architectural  amateurs 
competent,  with  surveying  assessorship,  to  form  the  tribunal, 
we  will  not  expatiate.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  when  that  body 
was  of  much  smaller  dimensions  and  more  limited  acquirements 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  adjudicators  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  same  considerations  govern  that 
other  great  competition  which  the  Government  has  created  for 
the  Wellington  Monument.  In  this  case,  we  fear  that  the  refusal 
to  name  the  judges  will  be  found  to  have  the  worst  effect  upon 
its  practical  success,  and  that  very  few  artists  of  1  he  first  reputa 
tion  will  be  found  to  have  entered  the  lists. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that,  as  no  style  is  prescribed  for  the  new 
Public  Offices,  all  styles  will  meet  with  impartial  justice,  according 
as  the  authors  of  the  different  designs  make  proof  of  their  capa 
bilities.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  press  this  point,  as  we 
fancy  that  we  trace  in  some  quarters  what  rather  resembles  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  Classical  or  Italian.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  Inigo  Jones’s  contemplated  Palace  of  Whitehall  helps, 
we  believe,  the  idea ;  and  undoubtedly  the  great  expense  which 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  has  been  to  the  nation  has  made 
some  persons  timid  of  Gothic.  But  that  expense  is  no  essential 
part  of  Gothic.  It  arose,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  comparative 
rawness  to  Gothic  of  our  architects  of  near  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back,  and,  iu  the  second  place,  from  the  adoption,  consequent 
on  that  rawness,  of  the  most  efflorescent  and  extravagant  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  style  which  really  shone  with  more  true  gran 
deur  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  types.  There,  however,  stands 
that  Palace  of  Westminster,  a  building  beautiful  in  itself  (even 
if  the  beauty  be  bought  too  dearly),  and  there  stands  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  also,  a  specimen  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  and 
more  grand  Gothic.  There  stands,  on  the  other  hand,  White¬ 
hall  Chapel,  a  small  structure,  but  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
revived  Classical  in  England.  But  if  the  proximity  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  edifice  is  to  influence  the  style  of  the  new  con¬ 
struction — surely,  by  the  same  law  of  matching,  the  far  larger 
and  more  imposing  masses  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  allowed  their  due  influence.  If 
Classical  had  been  ordered  exclusively — as  Gothic  and  Eliza¬ 
bethan  were  exclusively  ordered,  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament — 
nothing  could  have  been  said,  except  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
Some  persons  woidd  have  liked,  others  would  have  disliked,  the 
restriction.  But  the  latter  category  of  architects  would  have  had 
no  alternative  but  to  abstain  from  the  competition  or  enter  it 
against  the  grain.  Ho  such  limitation,  however,  exists  in  the 
present  case,  and  we  therefore  claim,  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing 
between  man  and  man,  that  a  clear  stage  be  given  and  equal  favour 
shown  to  all  the  conceptions  of  all  the  competitors,  in  whatever 
style  they  may  judge  it  most  expedient  to  clothe  their  projects.  To 


invite  the  toil  and  talent  of  men  equally  eminent  in  two  schools, 
and  then  to  throw  aside  the  productions  of  one  entire  class, 
woidd  be  to  act  unworthily  of  a  great  people  bent  upon  a  great 
national  achievement. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  MARE’S-NESTING. 

rPUESDAY  was  a  gala  day  for  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
_L  Monday  there  was  nothing  but  a  discussion  on  the  best 
securities  for  life  and  property;  and  the  audience  hardly  consisted 
of  more  than  those  gentlemen  who  intended  to  speak,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Opposition  leaders,  and  Mr.  Spooner — who,  having 
attended  Protestant  meetings  for  half  a  century,  is  warranted 
bore-proof,  and  sits  through  every  debate.  But  on  Tuesday, 
there  was  that  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  legislation — that  dainty 
morsel  in  the  sessional  banquet — a  personal  explanation,  which, 
in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  hands,  was  pretty  sure  to  include  also  a  personal 
attack.  The  House  mustered  in  force.  All  the  leaders  of  all  the 
parties  were  there — Ministers  and  their  backers,  warm  with  “  the 
lively  sense  of  anticipated  favours” — the  Opposition  chiefs  and 
those  who  mere  their  backers— the  mutinous  squires,  whose  single 
tie  to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  their  hatred  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the  “bench 
of  talents,”  where  Manchester  is  linked  to  Oxford  in  the  common 
dilemma  of  supporting  a  Government  which  they  detest,  where 
the  wolf  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  and  Mr.  ltobert  Phillimore 
sits  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson — and  the  troops 
of  Free  Lances,  who  almost  form  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  whose  fickle  allegiance  is  the  nightmare  of  the  whips. 

The  galleries,  too,  were  full.  There  was  Lord  Derby,  evidently 
not  without  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  position  into  which  his 
colleague’s  excessive  taste  for  startling  dramatic  situations  had 
led  him.  There  was  Lord  Eglintoun,  with  that  unruffled 
serenity  which,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  never 
deserts  him,  and  which  Prince  Talleyrand  himself  might  have 
envied.  There  was  Lord  Stanhope,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
historic  import  of  the  conjuncture,  but  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  go  to  sleep.  And  there  was  that  now  well-known  statesman, 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  in  a  pair  of  pink  gloves.  All  were  in  rapt 
attention,  such  as  has  scarcely  been  seen  since  the  last  Layard- 
bait.  But,  unhappily,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  of  late  years  discovered 
a  narcotic  for  the  most  resolute  attention.  His  novels  first 
opened  to  him  a  path  to  fame  ;  but  that  he  was  ever  a  novelist  is 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  for  his  career  as  a  politician.  Judging, 
we  presume,  from  his  opponents,  he  thinks  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  character  as  a  statesman  to  be  generally  dull ;  and 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  so  portentously  suc¬ 
cessful  that  he  is  considered  almost  as  great  a  bore  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  he  was  not  wanting  to  this  sinister  reputation.  He  began 
with  a  weary  rigmarole,  touching  his  success  in  some  debate 
which  took  place  eight  years  ago.  He  proceeded  to  recite  the 
object  of  his  charges  against  the  Government,  then  the  motive 
which  dictated  them,  then  the  nature  of  them,  then  the  nature  of 
the  Government  rejoinder,  and  then  the  terms  iu  which  it  had 
been  couched — and  all  this  with  an  iteration  aud  a  reiteration 
which  could  only  have  been  excused  in  a  village  schoolmaster 
lecturing  a  form  of  ploughboys.  After  the  narcotic  had  been 
applied  for  about  half  an  hour  it  began  to  tell.  The  members 
of  note  put  on  that  look  of  helpless  wretchedness  which  men 
generally  wear  at  a  charity  dinner.  The  profanuni  vuJrjus  began 
to  talk,  and  some  to  murmur,  and  some  even  to  call  out  “  Ques¬ 
tion.”  The  lines  of  care  deepened  on  Lord  Derby’s  brow,  Lord 
Stanhope  was  fast  asleep,  Lord  Eglintoun  still  looked  imper¬ 
turbably  polite,  and  Lord  Bath  as  intellectual  as  usual.  The 
House  was  reduced  to  the  amusement  of  laughing  at  the  solitary 
sonorous  cheers  with  which  the  single  voice  of  Mr.  Bowyer  con¬ 
tinued  to  encourage  the  censor  of  our  Italian  policy .  At  last, 
the  weary  preamble  was  over,  and  the  actual  “  explanation” 
commenced.  The  sole  fact  which  Mr.  Disraeli  added  to  his  former 
statement  was  a  contradiction  of  it.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
session,  he  had  alleged  that  the  Secret  Treaty  had  been 
executed  during  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  now  gave 
the  date — Dec.  22,  1854 — before  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government 
was  formed.  Besides  this  addition,  his  explanation  was  a  barren 
reiteration  of  his  previous  allegations,  without  any  sort  of  proof, 
beyond  a  challenge  to  print  all  the  correspondence  in  the  archives 
of  Downing-street,  during  December,  1854. 

Whoever  duped  Mr.  Disraeli  into  believing  this  fable  was,  in 
addition  to  the  moral  qualifications  evinced  by  the  exploit,  a  very 
blundering  artist.  If  he  had  selected  any  date  later  than  1854, 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  relinquished  the  discussion,  pitting  his 
own  assertion  against  that  ot  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  the  traditional  mendacity  of  Governments,  leaving  a 
film  of  doubt  over  the  real  solution  of  the  contradiction.  But, 
by  placing  his  myth  in  the  days  of  the  Aberdeen  Government, 
he  enabled  Lord  Palmerston  to  appeal  to  his  “  right  honourable 
friends”  who  sat  by  him  then,  but  love  him  not  now,  and  who,  by 
their  eloquent  silence,  endorsed  the  assertions  of  the  Premier. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  refutation  seemed  overwhelming.  There  had 
been  a  convention,  which,  after  all,  he  said,  was  never  signed,  and 
which  was  limited  entirely  to  a  promise  on  the  part  of  France 
to  abstain  from  offensive  operations  against  Lombardy,  in  case 
Austria  should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Italy  to  aid  the  allies 
iu  the  Crimea.  His  speech  was,  like  all  his  speeches,  short  enough 
to  be  effective.  He  sat  down  in  triumph  ;  and  Major  Eeed  stood 
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up  to  slay  the  Income-tax.  The  apparition  scattered  the  pleasure- 
loving  legislators  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  In  two  minutes, 
the  House  was  reduced  to  that  knot  of  all-enduring  habitues  to 
whom  is  practically  left  the  business  of  the  nation. 

But  the  drama  was  not  over  yet — perhaps  it  is  not  over  now. 
On  Thursday,  the  House  was  gayer  still.  It  began  by  enjoying  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  laugh  at  the  strange  gesticulations  ot  a  post¬ 
prandial  artist— kept  bv  the  Government  apparently  for  the  low 
comedy  parts— and  at  the  comical  comments  which  he  gave  on 
his  Birmingham  buffoonery.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired  to  moie 
fitting  obscurity  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair,  Lord  Palmeiston 
came  forward,  and  bluntly  announced  that  the  “  military  con¬ 
vention”  had  been  signed.  What,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session,  was  dismissed  parenthetically  as  “  communications, 
on  Tuesday  became  an  unsigned  convention,  on  lhursday  a 
signed  convention.  Lord  Palmerston  s  drawn  face,  fiunied 
manner,  and  loss  of  temper,  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  retractation.  His  adversaries  felt  it  too,  tor 
they  received  him  with  a  perfect  roar  of  ironical  cheering. 
The  disadvantage  was,  however,  more  apparent  than  real ;  tor 
the  marrow  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  original  charge  lay  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  permanent  guarantee,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  by  which  it  was  conveyed.  But  the  Opposition, 
by  apparent  exultation,  gave  the  best  colour  they  coidd  to  their 
assumed  triumph.  Some  sharp  sparring  followed,  echoed  by 
savage  cheers  and  counter  cheers.  Mutual  interruptions,  flat 
contradictions,  interjected  with  scant  courtesy  of  tone  or  manner, 
showed  that  both  leaders  were  smarting  under  the  discredit  of 
their  respective  blunders.  But  the  Speaker,  who  has  no  taste 
for  these  disrespectable  scenes,  put  a  stop  to  the  fray  at  the  first 
available  opening,  by  hastily  calling  on  Mr.  Napier,  whose  name 
stood  first  on  the  paper;  and  that  amiable  man,  whose  deafness 
enables  him  to  go  on  with  unflagging  spirit,  no  matter  how  loud 
his  auditors  may  talk,  at  once  plunged  into  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  English  law,  which  speedily  sent  the  excited 
multitude  to  their  dinners. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  William  Crookes,  on  the  Photography  of  the  Moon. 
The  subject  of  lunar  photography  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  almost  from  the  first  announcement  'of  the 
possibility  of  fixing  images  in  the  camera.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  there  are  few  good  photographs  of  the 
moon  yet  in  existence.  It  was  the  author’s  good  fortune,  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  to  obtain  several  excellent  pictures  of  this  kind, 
and  these  form  the  starting  point  of  the  work  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Donation  Fund  of  the  Loyal 
Society,  Mr.  Crookes  has  been  since  pursuing. 

The  telescope  in  which  the  lunar  pictures  were  taken  is  the 
magnificent  equatorial  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  This,  with 
all  the  other  resources  of  the  establishment,  were  placed  at  the 
author’s  disposal.  The  mounting  of  the  equatorial  is  unique. 
The  polar  axis  and  telescope  together  weigh  about  five  tons ;  and 
while  all  the  parts  are  so  truly  and  smoothly  fitted  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  is  moved  equatorially  by  means  of  a  small  water-mill, 
with  such  perfect  accuracy  that  a  star  viewed  through  it  appears 
absolutely  stationary,  its  firmness  is  such  that  a  hard  blow  struck 
against  the  side  produces  a  scarcely  perceptible  momentary  de¬ 
flection.  The  object-glass  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
reduced  focus  of  12-5  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  moon’s  image  in 
this  focus  is  about  i-35  inch. 

The  eye-piece  being  removed,  the  body  of  a  small  camera  was 
attached  in  its  place,  so  that  the  moon’s  image  might  fall  upon 
the  ground  glass  or  sensitive  film  in  the  usual  manner. 
Numerous  experiments  showed  that  the  plate  required  to  be 
placed  at  a  distance  of  o-8  inch  beyond  the  optical  focus.  As 
Mr.  Hartnup,  the  Director  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory, 
had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  negative  at  all,  and  not 
even  a  positive  with  a  less  exposure  than  from  thirty  to  sixty 
seconds — while  the  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  dense  nega¬ 
tives  in  about  four  seconds,  with  the  temperature  of  the  room 
below  freezing,  and  the  moon  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  meridian — he  considers  his  success  due  to  the 
great  purity  of  the  chemical  materials  which  he  employed. 
The  clockwork  movement  only  was  sufficient  to  follow  the  moon 
approximately  when  on  the  meridian ;  but  as  the  pictures  were 
nearly  all  taken  when  she  was  some  distance  past  the  meridian, 
and  when  consequently  the  declination  and  atmospheric  refrac¬ 
tion  were  changing  rapidly,  it  was  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  short  time  required  to  take  the  pictures,  to  correct  for  the 
imperfect  motion  of  the  telescope.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
slow  motion  screws  attached  to  the  right  ascension  and  decli¬ 
nation  circles,  which  are  each  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  modus  operandi  of  taking  the  picture  was  as  follows : — 
The  telescope  having  been  moved  until  the  moon’s  image  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  focussing-glass,  the  water-mill  was  turned  on, 
and  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive  collodion  plate  was 
substituted  for  the  ground  glass.  Mr.  Hartnup  then  took  his 
station  at  the  finder,  and  with  a  tangent-rod  in  each  hand,  by  a 
steady  and  continuous  movement  kept  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  cross-wires  stationary  on  one  spot  on  the  moon’s  surface. 
When  the  motion  was  most  perfectly  neutralized,  the  author  un¬ 


covered  the  sensitive  plate  at  a  given  signal,  and  exposed  it, 
counting  the  seconds  by  means  of  a  loud-ticking  chronometer. 
From  the  ease  with  which  the  cross -wires  of  the  finder  could  be 
fixed  on  one  point,  the  author  believes  that  the  moon  s  image 
was  as  motionless  on  the  collodion-plate  as  it  would  have  been 

were  it  a  terrestrial  object.  . 

The  negatives  which  he  obtained  were  exquisitely  beautitul, 
and  so  minute  that  he  could  not  procure  paper  with  a  sufficiently 
fine  surface  whereon  to  print  copies  which  would  do  them  justice. 

It  was  evident  that  they  would  bear  magnifying  several  dia¬ 
meters,  and  still  remain  sharply  defined.  To  effect  this  a  halt- 
plate  photographic  combination  of  lenses,  by  Loss,  was  screwed 
the  reverse  way  into  a  large  sliding  camera  body,  ten  inches  high 
and  eleven  niches  wide,  and  capable  of  sliding  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet.  Preliminary  trials  showed  that  there  was  no 
use  in  magnifying  the  small  pictures  more  than  twenty  times,  as, 
beyond  this,  the  individual  parts  begin  to  get  confused  and  in¬ 
distinct.  Although  the  process  seems  very  simple,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  estimate  the  difficulties  which  the  author  had  to  over- 
come  before  he  arrived  at  the  beautiful  result  which  he  laid 
before  the  Society.  The  double  copying  had  a  tendency  to 
slightly  exaggerate  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  this  could 
only  be  obviated  by  exposing  the  plates  for  such  a  time  that, 
with  the  feeble  light  at  the  author’s  command,  it  was  verging  on 
decomposition.  He  doubts,  however,  it  much  better  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  satellite  can  be  taken  by  the  method  he  has 
pursued.  The  future  of  lunar  photography  lies  in  another 
direction.  The  image  must  not  be  received  on  a  sensitive  plate, 
and  this  copy  submitted  to  an  after  process  of  magnifying. 
Defects  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  small  nega¬ 
tives  are  expanded  into  great  blotches  when  magnified.  The 
mao-nifying  must  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  photo¬ 
graphing,  either  by  having  the  eye-piece  on  the  telescope,  or, 
better  still,  by  having  a  proper  arrangement  of  lenses  to  throw  a 
magnified  image  of  the  moon  at  once  on  the  collodion.  The 
difficulty  of  want  of  light  could  not  be  any  objection,  as,  supposing 
the  enlarged  image  to  be  equal  to  those  which  Mr.  Crookes  has 
taken,  that  would  be  an  increase  of  area  of  about  twenty  times ;  and 
consequently,  20  X  6  seconds  or  two  minutes  would  represent  the 
average  time  of  exposure — a  period  which,  even  were  it  prolonged 
four  or  five  times,  would  not  be  too  severe  a  tax  upon  a  steady 

and  skilful  hand  and  eye.  ...  , .  „  , , 

The  glass  employed  for  taking  the  original  negative  ot  the 
moon  is  that  known  as  “  extra  white  colour  patent  plate  ’  —that 
for  the  intermediate  positives  and  large  negatives,  ordinary 
patent  plate.  Cleaning  the  surface,  which  is  an  operation  ot 
o-reat  importance,  was  thus  performed.  The  glasses  w  ere 
dipped  into  and  then  well  rubbed  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
potassa ;  then,  after  being  washed  with  water,  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  hot  nitric  acid  (one  part  strong  acid  to  three  of  water), 
where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  about  lialf-an-houi . 
After  undergoing  further  cleaning  processes,  thej  were  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  were  then  polished.  The  soluble 
paper  for  the  collodion  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

A  mixture  was  made  of — 

Commercial  Nitrous  Acid  .  .  Sp.  gr.  i'43  •  4  fluid  oz. 

Ditto  Nitric  Acid  .  .  „  i‘37  •  4  „ 

Sulphuric  Acid .  1  '8 3  •  8  „ 

When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  had  cooled  down  to 
r-o°  C.,  one  sheet  of  filtering-paper,  torn  up  into  small  pieces, 
was  completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  and  allowed  to  remain 
therein  for  about  half-an-hour.  It  was  then  thrown  into  a  large 
pail  of  water,  and  the  paper  removed  and  placed  in  a  sieve  under 
a  running  tap  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  washing  m  very 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  in  plenty  of  water,  the 
paper  was  pressed  between  tlie  folds  of  a  clotli,  and  tlien  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously  in  the  air.  The  collodion  was  made  with 
Ether  (Sp.  gr.  7iS,  previously  freed  from  acid 

by  rectification  from  dry  caustic  potassa)  .  5  fluid  oz. 

Absolute  Alcohol . 3  ,, 

Soluble  Paper  (dried  at  ioo°  C.) . So  grains. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium  (pure) . 3o  „ 

The  alcohol  and  ether  were  mixed  together,  and  then  the  paper 
and  iodide  of  cadmium  were  added.  They  dissolved  in  a  lew 
minutes  with  a  little  shaking.  As  soon  as  the  solution  was  com¬ 
plete,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
half  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  was  decanted  carefully  into  a 
clear  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  The  author  believes  that 
collodion  prepared  in  this  way  will  remain  uniform  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  other. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  ot 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  perfectly  pure  and  neutral,  in  two 
ounces  of  water— then,  with  constant  stirring,  adding  a  solution 
of  four  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  m  one  ounce  ot  water,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  above  iodized  collodion  and  watei  to 
make  up  the  volume  to  ten  ounces.  This  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few"  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  250  L.,  and  then 
filtered  from  the  undissolved  iodide  of  silver  and  precipitated 
paper.  A  glass  bath  was  used  in  preference  to  gutta-percha, 
heated  to  30°  C.  The  developing  solution  consisted  of — 

Pure  Pyrogallic  Acicl . 8  grains. 

Crystallized  Citric  Acid . » 

Water . 8  fluid  oz. 

Alcohol . .  » 

This  developing  solution  is  very  slow7  in  its  action,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  being  frequently  required ;  but  it  ultimately 
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produces  negatives  of  sucli  vigour  and  freedom  from  stains,  that 
the  author  greatly  prefers  it  to  that  prepared  by  the  usual 
formula. 

The  fixing  solution  employed  was  the  ordinary  nearly  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  After  its  employment, 
the  pictures  -were  well  and  carefully  washed  in  warm  water, 
dried  before  a  fire,  and,  after  scratching  the  description  or  name 
on  a  corner,  varnished  with  the  usual  solution  of  amber  in 
chloroform. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER. 

Second  Notice. 

OIR  CHARLES  NAPIER  assumed  the  command  of  the 
O  Northern  District  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  held  it  for  two 
years.  It  was  a  time  in  which  the  character  and  the  abilities  of 
a  general  were  certain  to  be  severely  tested.  Large  bodies  of  the 
people  were  starving,  and  a  notion,  partly  wrong  and  partly  right, 
was  widely  spread — that  alegislative  change  might  afford  a  remedy 
for  the  prevalent  suffering,  and  might  be  extorted  by  the  display 
of  an  armed  force.  Politically,  Sir  Charles  Napier  agreed  with 
the  malcontents,  so  far  as  their  demands  had  a  sound  basis.  He 
viewed  Chartism  very  much  as  a  sensible  man  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  influenced  neither  by  fear  nor  extravagant  theories, 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  it.  But  to  view  it  in  that  light 
then  was  the  sign  of  a  mind  at  once  courageous  and  sagacious. 
He  regarded  Whigs  and  Tories  with  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  dis¬ 
like,  giving  a  slight  preference  to  the  latter,  because,  though  not 
less  misguided  in  opinion,  they  were  supposed  to  make  fewer 
mistakes  in  administration.  He  felt  great  sympathy  with  the 
Chartists,  and  wished  that  their  peaceful  efforts  should  succeed,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  directed  to  impossible  aims  widely  apart 
from  any  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  masses. 
But  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  force,  or  to  an 
attempt  to  override  Parliament  by  intimidation,  and  was  equally 
determined,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  politician,  to  put  down  anything 
like  seditious  or  treasonable  gatherings.  In  a  man  of  less  grasp 
of  mind  the  conflict  between  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  for 
his  opponents  and  a  resolution  to  shed  blood  freely  if  it  were 
necessary,  might  have  clouded  the  judgment  and  blunted  the 
will.  But  Charles  Napier  could  at  once  think  like  a  statesman 
and  fight  like  a  pupil  of  Wellington.  The  service  which  during 
those  two  years  he  rendered  to  this  country  was  inestimable.  A 
hot-headed  bigot,  treating  the  Chartists  as  canaille,  and  anxious 
to  show  what  gunpowder  would  do  when  exploded  in  behalf  of 
the  upper  classes,  would  have  infallibly  provoked  a  civil  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  but  a  general  of  the  first  order 
would  have  failed  to  make  an  insurrection  impossible  by  such 
combinations  and  dispositions  as  those  which  enabled  Napier  to 
hold  the  Chartists  in  check  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
To  this  great  man  England  owed  a  debt,  the  exact  character  of 
which  was  such  that  the  country  was  at  the  time  necessarily 
ignorant  that  the  debt  existed.  Sir  Charles  Napier  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  anything  like  a  serious  outbreak  ;  and  those 
who  passed  smoothly  through  the  danger  could  not  tell  all  the 
resources  of  mind  and  character  which  were  required  to  effect 
this.  It  is  only  as  we  read  the  pages  of  his  journal  that  we  learn 
how  great  was  the  peril,  and  with  what  consummate  skill  it  was 
avoided. 

This  journal  throws  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the 
time.  The  most  important  revelation  is  that  of  the  cowardice, 
selfishness,  and  uselessness  of  the  magistrates.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  constantly  impressing  on  them  that  they  had  duties, 
that  they  must  come  forward,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  property,  and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
whatis  called  in  France  the  party  of  order,  or  what  may  be  better 
called  the  party  of  good  citizens.  But  the  magistrates,  with  a 
few  bright  exceptions,  showed  themselves  quite  unequal  to  their 
situation.  Their  view  of  a  magistrate’s  duty,  office,  and  position, 
was  that  he  should  retire  to  his  own  house,  and  have  two  or  three 
soldiers  specially  appointed  to  take  care  of  him.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  constantly  beset  with  applications  for  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops,  but  he  sternly  refused.  The  secret  of  strength 
was,  he  pointed  out,  that  the  troops  should  be  kept  together  in 
bodies  large  enough  to  act  with  effect,  and  sufficiently  under  the 
eye  and  control  of  their  officers  to  prevent  all  attempts  to  tamper 
with  their  fidelity.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  fact,  won  his  point 
by  convincing  the  malcontents  011  a  hundred  occasions,  and  by 
numberless  small  but  irresistible  proofs,  that  they  had  no  chance 
of  success.  He  heard,  for  instance,  that  they  trusted  to  the 
effect  of  some  old  brass  guns  which  they  had  managed  to  get  into 
their  possession.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  should  visit  the  barracks  at  a  moment  when  he 
should  see  how  guns  were  worked  in  the  Queen’s  service  ;  and 
the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  difference  between  professional 
and  unprofessional  gunnery  quite  satisfied  the  Chartist.  No¬ 
thing  more  was  afterwards  heard  of  the  brass  guns. 

In  reading  the  record  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  opinions  on  the 
politics  of  that  troubled  time,  we  cannot  bear  too  steadily  in 
mind  the  difference  which  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  have 
made  in  England.  He  is,  for  instance,  constantly  inveighing 
against  the  New  Poor-law — he  speaks  of  it  as  a  demoralizing 


tyranny,  and  though  not  the  exclusive,  yet  a  leading  cause  of  all 
the  mischief  he  saw  around  him.  This  opinion  seems  now  more 
than  questionable  ;  but  why  does  it  seem  so  ?  It  is  because 
we  sec  the  Poor-law  operating  in  conjunction  with  free-trade 
and  emigration,  and  because  a  care  for  the  poor  is  much  more 
widely  spread  among  those  who  guide  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-law  than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  Without  these 
correctives  England  would,  before  this,  have  become  hopelessly 
pauperized  ;  and  the  workhouse  test  is  not  one  that  can  be  en¬ 
forced  on  a  despairing  people.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  political 
judgments,  and  not  in  their  exact  form,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
showed  himself  greatly  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  :  and  it 
is  this  spirit,  combined  with  his  unswerving  honesty  and  great 
practical  ability,  that  fills  us  with  delight  as  we  read  his  journal. 
How  many  fine  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  are  betrayed  in 
the  following  letter,  written  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  a  soldier  imbued  with  Chartist  opinions : — 

I  find  a  soldier  of  the  Rifles  attends  all  the  meetings  here;  he  is  said  to  he 
a  man  of  ability,  is  a  chosen  man,  and  remarkable  for  having  no  comrade  and 
keeping  aloof  from  the  other  men.  I  think  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  this  kind  is  to  reason  with  him  and  advise  him,  showing  the  impropriety 
of  a  soldier  going  to  such  meetings,  with  which  he  may  be  placed  in  collision 
at  any  moment.  I  think  such  a  man  may  be  made  a  good  soldier  of  by  fair 
words  and  reasoning. 

The  following,  to  an  officer,  directing  him  how  to  adjust  the 
rival  claims  of  the  military  and  police,  is  no  less  instructive  : — 

What  you  tell  me  in  strict  confidence  must  go  to  Lord  Hill;  there  can  be 
nothing  hidden  from  him  that  is  important  to  know.  The  safety  of  the 
public  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  risked  by  over-delicacy ;  it  is  our  first,  our 
greatest  duty — speaking  humanly  as  the  new'-light  people  say,  and  very  cor¬ 
rectly.  I  hold  this  quarrel  with  the  police  to  be  a  very  serious  affair. "  You 
were  quite  right  to  let  me  know  your  private  opinion,  and  it  is  equally  neces¬ 
sary  that  Lord  Hill  should  see  it.  I  can  give  you  but  one  rule.  Smooth 
thiugs,  reason  with  all  parties,  condemn  what  is  wrong  in  either,  but  not  with 
acrimony;  speak  kindly,  and  explain  the  mischief  and  wrong  there  is  in  these 
quarrels  between  men  serving  the  Queen.  Speak  with  the  leader  of  the  police 
also:  explain  to  him  the  danger  of  his  men  being  over  officious,  if  such  be  the 
case,  in  this  interference  with  your  men;  request  of  liim  to  speak  to  them 
if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  if  not,  ask  him  to  let  you  do  so.  In  that  ease  do  not  tell 
them  they  are  wrong,  but  explain,  that  as  soldiers  ai'e  under  rigid  military 
law,  which  brings  them  up  for  all  offences,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  sharp 
upon  them  for  offending  against  police  law,  if  they  do  so,  unless  in  violent 
cases,  but  rather  to  help  them  out  of  a  scrape  than  into  one.  In  short,  throw 
all  the  good  humour  you  can  into  the  matter,  for  at  present  we  want  more  oil 
in  our  salad  than  vinegar. 

We  will  add  two  passages  wfiicli  deserve  to  be  set  side  by  side. 
The  first  shows  how  profoundly  Sir  Charles  Napier  could  reason 
as  a  statesman ;  the  second  how  confidently  he  could  calculate 
his  resources  as  a  general : — 

Manufactures  have  formed  an  artificial  state  of  society :  a  dense  polluted 
population  dependent  for  food  on  accidental  variations  of  trade,  one  day  in 
full  work  and  high  wages,  the  next  neither  work  nor  wages,  and  all  willing  to 
break  the  laws.  To  meet  this  you  must  have  a  strong  police,  and  if  it  become 
contaminated  with  the  democratic  spirit,  you  have  vour  military  force  in 
reserve,  and  the  throne  is  safe.  Whereas,  if  the  military  are  contaminated, 
you  have  no  reserve;  the  throne  would  be  first  degraded,  and  then  overturned. 
For  these  reasons  we  should,  in  our  present  state  of  bad  government,  public 
debt,  manufacturing  and  general  discontent,  have  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
an  armed  police. 

******* 

The  plot  thickens.  Meetings  increase  and  are  so  violent,  and  arms  so 
abound,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  The  Duke  of  Portland  tells  me  there 
is  no  doubt  of  an  intended  general  rising.  Poor  people !  They  will  suffer. 
They  have  sot  all  England  against  them  and  their  physical  force : — fools  ! 
We  have  the  physical  force,  not  they.  They  talk  of  their  hundred  thousands 
of  men.  Who  is  to  move  them  when  I  am  dancing  round  them  with  cavalry, 
and  pelting  them  with  cannon-shot?  What  would  their  100,000  men  do  with 
my  100  rockcls  wriggling  their  fiery  tails  among  them,  roaring,  scorching, 
tearing,  smashing,  all  they  came  near  ?  And  when  in  desperation  and 
despair  they  broke  to  fly,  how  would  they  bear  five  regiments  of  cavalry 
careering  through  them  ?  Poor  men  !  Poor  men !  How  little  they  know  of 
physical  force! 

Napier  was  exactly  the  kind  of  man  that  would  have  upset  any 
constitution  but  one  so  firmly  and  so  deeply  rooted  as  that  of 
England.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  Englishman  whose 
mind  has  been  so  akin  to  that  of  Napoleon.  We  may  remark, 
throughout  his  autobiography,  not  only  a  personal  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  but  a  manner  of  looking  at  things  that  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  French  Emperor.  His  deep  desire  was 
for  an  effective,  speedy,  and  busy  Government — a  national  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  claims  of  the  poor — and  a  depression  of  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  classes.  He  fretted  at  the  checks  which  the  machinery 
of  an  oligarchical  system  threw  in  the  way  of  his  sincere  longing 
to  do  good  after  his  own  pattern.  He  delighted  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  contriving  the  whole  plan  of  an  imaginary  govern¬ 
ment.  Nothing  higher  can  be  said  of  the  English  constitution 
than  that  it  can  absorb  and  utilize  such  men.  Undoubtedly  it 
throws  hundreds  of  them  away  ;  but  when  society  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  acted  on  by  a  man  like  Napier,  it  receives  itself  a  great 
impulse,  while  it  steadies  and  directs  the  mind  of  its  bene¬ 
factor.  Napier’s  wish  to  see  a  strong  police  raised  up  between 
the  army  and  the  body  of  the  people,  was  a  wish  that  we  may 
venture  to  say  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  a  man  of  such 
strong  military  prepossessions  unless  he  belonged  to  a  country  of 
old  constitutional  habits.  In  England  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
give  such  a  man  free  scope  for  his  genius.  We  might  make  greater 
and  more  frequent  use  of  him  than  we  are  apt  to  do,  but  we  can¬ 
not  suffer  him  to  pass  the  limits  of  a  simple  citizen,  and  of  one 
man  working  amongst  many.  Fortunately,  however,  the  empire 
of  England  is  so  vast  and  so  varied,  that  work  can  often  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  one  of  her  distant  dependencies  for  men  who  are  born  to 
command  and  administer  on  a  large  scale.  Napier,  like  Arnold, 
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had  a  strong  wish  to  found  and  rule  a  colony  ;  and  long  attei  al 
thoughts  of  his  actually  going  to  Australia  had  been  abandoned 
he  loved  to  sketch  what  he  would  have  done  it  lie  had  received 
appointment.  Among  the  many  passages  in  his  journal  relating 
to  this  subject  we  select  the  following,  both  as  characteristic  >  of 
his  ideal  policy,  and  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  natuie  of  hi 
mental  excellence— the  combination  of  comprehensiveness  ot  con- 
ception  with  minute  anticipation  of  details  : 

and  camel sV for  exploring,  as  the  chief  difficulty  in  my  eyes  was  finding  places 
wi  h  water  for  halting^  Camels  would  carry  enough  for  searching,  winch 
tired  men  and  beasts  half  dead  with  thirst  cannot  do.  At  watering  places, 
when  found,  Martello  towers  and  a  family  of  missionaries  shouldhave  been 
established  These  fellows  have  enterprise  and  industry ,  and  would  soonfoi 
tood  tavs for  exploring  parties  to  halt  at  and  provision  I  designed  also  to 
Irill  all  flic  boys  at  school,  to  prepare  for  dealing  with  the  60,000  convicts  a 
Sydney.  . 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  Napier  to  do  a  greater 
thing  than  found  a  colony,  and  to  exercise  his  gifts  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  sphere  where  nothing  could  equal  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with  but  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he 
met  them.  He  lived  to  consolidate  (wc  might  almost  say,  to 
save)  our  empire  in  India,  and  to  fight  those  wonderful  battles, 
the  story  of  which  would  read  like  the  glories  of  romance,  were 
it  not  that,  step  by  step,  we  can  trace  how  they  were  won,  and 
see  their  issue  dependent  on  the  workings  of  a  single  mind,  in 
1841  he  went  to  India,  and  was  sent  to  Scmde  in  the  autumn  ot 
184’’  On  the  otli  of  September  in  that  year  he  landed  at 
Kurrachee,  and  by  the  24th  of  March,  1843,  lie  had  conquered 
Scinde.  History  has  few  more  brilliant  operations  to  tell  than 
the  march  through  the  desert  from  Shikarpoor,  which  ended  with 
the  victories  of  Meeanee  and  Dubba.  We  will  not  trace  the 
history  of  the  campaign,  or  speak  of  the  system  ot  adminis¬ 
tration  by  which  Scinde,  when  conquered,  was  brought  almost 
immediately  into  complete  order,  for  Sir  William  IS  apier  s  work 
on  Scinde  has  already  made  the  subject  a  familiar  one.  But  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  so  much  that  is  per¬ 
sonal  to  Charles  Napier  in  the  journal  and  letters  laid  beiore 
them  in  these  volumes  as  to  make  the  story  seem  substantially 
new.  Perhaps  no  record  of  individual  experience  could  torce 
on  us  more  vividly  a  perception  of  the  difference  which  sepa¬ 
rates  what  are  ordinarily  called  able  men  from  great  men.  It 
is  almost  incredible  wliat  it  takes  to  make  such  a  man  as 
Charles  Napier.  In  the  first  place,  the  physical  powers  he  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  complete  subservience  of  his  body  to  Ins  mind, 
are  perfectly  astonishing ;  and,  secondly,  we  may  soon  exhaust 
our  epithets  when  we  think  of  the  powers  of  mind  required 
to  arrange  and  carry  iuto  execution  a  plan  for  transporting 
three  thousand  men  through  two  hundred  miles  of  deseit,  in 
order  to  attack  thirty  thousand  men  in  pitched  battles,  when 
the  enemy  had  the  choice  of  ground.  A.nd  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  fighting  Belochees  was  not  like  fighting  Chinese  or 
Hindoos ;  the  Belochees  rushed  on  death — they  were  strong  and 
bold  men,  and  were  never  thrown  into  complete  disorder,  even 
when  beaten.  Nor  were  the  moral  qualities  displayed  by  the 
general  in  the  campaign  less  remarkable  than  those  of  his  body 
and  his  intellect.  His  unselfishness  and  his  deep  love  of  duty 
were  constantly  appearing,  as  was  his  anxiety  to  work  permanent 
good  out  of  the  temporary  evil  of  war.  The  whole  makes  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  and  astonish  every  one.  His 
readers  may  well  echo  the  reflection  with  which  in  his  journal  he 
comments  on  what  he  had  done  ‘ “  This  is  wonderful :  a  country 

conquered  and  tranquillized  in  eighty-one  days  !  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  conquest  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  two  volumes  now 
published :  we  rejoice  that  there  are  two  more  volumes  of  a  work 
so  interesting  still  to  come. 

ANIMAL  LIFE* 

ME.  GOSSE  has  done  much  to  popularize  zoology  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  has  produced  anything  which  will  better 
serve  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view  than  the  volume  now 
before  us,  which  is  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  a  periodical.  Other  works  of  his  will  do  more  for 
his  reputation  among  men  of  science ;  hut  this  is  just  what  is 
wanted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  lay  public.  Many  have  had 
their  attention  turned  to  this  pursuit  as  a  branch  of  general 
education  within  the  last  few  years.  A  chance  conversation 
or  a  walk  by  the  shore  may  have  excited  an  interest  in  the 
subject— Mr.  Kingsley’s  Glaucus  may  have  given  it  a  defi¬ 
nite  direction — the  personal  observations  of  a  sea-side  villeg- 
giatura,  with  Professor  Harvey’s  delightful  manual  for  a  com¬ 
panion,  may  have  sown  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge.  Here  is  a 
book  to  carry  forward  that  knowledge,  and  to  connect,  in  the 
most  delightful  way,  the  winter  fire  with  the  worn  rocks  of  the 
iron-bound  coast,  or  the  long  sweep  of  sand  in  the  hay  where 
we  have  often  seen  the  summer-day  grow  late,  and  where  we 
hope  to  see  it  do  so  again.  We  shall  try  to  follow  Mr.  Gosse 

*  Life  in  its  Lov>er,  Intermediate,  and  Higher  Forms ;  or,  Manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Natural  History  of  Animals.  By  Philip 
Henry  Gosse,  E.E.S.  London:  Nisbet.  1857. 


with  hasty  steps  through  the  long-drawn  galleries  of  being 
through  which  he  undertakes  to  he  our  guide. 

The  unit  of  existence,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  is  a  ceil. 
The  cell  is  a  small  pellucid  globule,  which  contains  a  kernel, 
which  again  contains  a  granule.  The  kernel  is  called  a  nucleus, 
and  the  granule  a  nucleolus.  All  organic  substances  are  made 
up  of  these  cells.  The  bodies  of  the  lowest  animals  are  little 
more  than  mere  aggregations  of  them.  The  next  most  simple 
structures  are  cilia,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  walls  ot 
cells  draw  out  to  a  fine  point.  These  cilia  are  arranged  in  rows, 
and  keep  up  a  constant  motion,  rising  and  falling  like  the  ears  ot 
a  field  of  wheat  when  the  breeze  passes  over  it.  Io  a  lincro- 
scopist,  the  ciliary  wave  is  as  beautiful  as  the  “waves  of  shadow 
to  the  poet.  The  simplest  of  all  animals,  one  of  the  Infusoria, 
which  has  been  beautifully  called  the  Twilight  Monad,  because 
it  stands  between  the  light  of  life  and  the  darkness  of  nonentity, 
is  little  more  than  a  cell,  furnished  with  a  single  cihum.  It  is  a 
round  transparent  speck,  Ta^th  part  of  an  inch  m  length. 
Some  of  the  Infusoria,  but  slightly  larger  than  these  tiny 
creatures,  are  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  composed  of  flint. 
This  defensive  armour  is  almost  indestructible,  and  many  fossil 
species  are  found.  Forty-one  billions  of  the  shells  of  one 
o?  these  go  to  make  a  single  cubic  inch  of  the  polishing 
slate  of  Biliu  in  Bohemia.  The  mountain  meal,  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  is  composed  of  the 
shells  of  another  species.  Some  of  the  Infusoria  are  robed  m 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  more  especially  the  Gomum  pectoi  ale, 
or  High-Priest’s  breastplate—”  sixteen  oval  green  masses  dis¬ 
posed”  regularly  on  a  transparent  shell  of  square  form,  like 
emeralds  set  in  a  plate  of  the  purest  glass.  This  wondeiful 
appearance  is,  however,  by  some,  referred  to  e  v  p  . 
kingdom.  Mr.  Gosse,  like  many  of  our  best  authorities,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Sponges  amongst  animals,  and  prefixes  to  lus  account  ot 
them  a  very  interesting  disquisition  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
animal.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  boundary  between 
animals  and  plants  is  very  difficult  to  trace,  that  they  shade 
into  each  other  almost  imperceptibly,  and  that  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  boundary  at  all.  I  he  sponge 
of  domestic  use,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  class,  is 
merely  a  skeleton,  formed  of  a  peculiar  horny  substance.  I  he 
flesh  of  the  animal  is  a  transparent  slime,  which  is  got  rid  ol 
when  the  sponge  is  prepared  for  sale.  A  V  hen  alive,  the  sea-water 
is  perpetually  drunk  in  by  one  set  of  holes  and  poured  out  iy 
another,  so  that  a  constant  current  is  kept  up  through  the  body 

of  the  animal.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  . 

Above  the  Sponges  are  the  Polypes,  of  which  we  may  take 
the  freshwater  Hydra  of  our  ponds  as  an  example.  -Lins 
creature  may  be  seen  sticking  like  a  little  round  knob  ot 
iellv  on  the  duckweed  which  covers  stagnant  water.  Ao  one 
would  think,  on  first  seeing  it,  that  its  name  was  famous  in 
science  Yet  this  was  the  animal  about  which,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  all  the  savants  of  Europe  were  talking,  Its  ordinary  mode 
of  increase  was  what  electrified  the  world.  This  is  ^effected  by 
gemmation.  ‘‘In  the  warm  weather  of  summer  says  Mr. 
Gosse  “each  polype  is  observed  to  shoot  forth,  from  various 
parts  of  its  body,  little  warts  or  knobs,  which  increase  rapidly 
until  in  a  few  days  they  assume  the  form  of  the  parent  animal, 
each  one  being  furnished  with  a  circle  of  tentacles,  though  still 
attached  at  its  lower  end.”  In  process  of  time  the  connexion 
between  the  child  and  the  parent  ceases,  and  the  young  hydra 
sets  up  for  itself.  The  strangest  experiments  may  be  safety 
tried  with  these  creatures.  They  may  he  cut  into  pieces,  they 
may  be  grafted  on  each  other,  some  of  them  may  be  turned  inside 
out  like  a  glove ;  and  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  Lernsean 
monster,  they  wifi  be  all  the  better  for  these  operations  Above 
the  Polypes,  and  connected  with  them  through  the  genus 
Lucernaria  are  the  Sea-nettles,  with  their  numerous  species. 
Their  ordinary  form  is  that  of  an  umbrella,  or  ot  a  lamp, 
composed  of  transparent  jelly,  and  their  bodies  are  little  more 
than  organized  water.  Mr.  Gosse  gives  an  interesting  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  curious  subject  of  alternate  generation, 
both  as  connected  with  this  and  with  the  previous  class  ;  tor  as 
some  Polypes  give  birth  to  Medusae,  which  m  their  turn  produce 
Polypes,  so  Medusae  have  Polypes  for  their  children  and  again 
Medusae  for  tlieir  grandchildren.  The  Echinodermata,  or  stai- 
fishes,  are  introduced  to  us  by  a  description  of  a  little  Encrmite 
of  our  own  seas,  the  only  representative  which  remains  near  us 
of  those  countless  hosts  whose  fossil  remains  form  whole  moun¬ 
tains  in  several  parts  of  England.  This  little  animal  rooted  to 
the  rock,  curious  from  its  connexion  with  the  past  history  ol 
life  on  the  globe,  is  perhaps  even  more  curious  m  being  the 
first  stage  of  a  free  swimming  star-fish — the  rosy  feather  star. 
By  this  animal  we  pass  upwards  towards  the  sea-urchins,  and 
through  them  to  the  sea-cucumbers,  interesting  to  us  only  as  a 
link  m  creation,  but  of  vast  commercial  importance  m  the 
China  seas.  Above  them  are  the  intestinal  worms  whose  history 
is  in  some  ways  more  wonderful  than  those  of  almost  any  crea¬ 
ture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  observations  ot  V  on 
Siebold,  a  German  naturalist,  go  to  prove  that  the  Gystoid  and 
Tsenioid  worms  are  not  really  different  species.  I  he  toimer  are 
merely  an  undeveloped  stage  of  the  latter : 


These  larval  creatures  assume  quite  different  forms  and  possess  different 
hahits,  according  to  the  kind  of  animal  within  whose  body  they  live.  That,  tor 
example,  the  microscopic  egg  or  embryo  of  a  Tania,  evolved,  m  the  intestma 
canal  of  a  dog  or  cat,  if  taken  with  food  into  the  stomach  of  a  rat,  finds  its 
way  invariably  to  the  liver,  and  becomes  a  Cysticercus;  while,  if  it  be  swal- 
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lowed  by  a  sheep,  it  travels  by  some  recondite  road  to  the  brain,  and  is 
transformed  into  that  parasite  so  fatally  known  as  producing  tlie  “  staggers,” 
Coenurus.  Let  either  of  these  now,  in  turn,  be  swallowed  by  the  carnivorous 
quadruped,  and  a  Taenia  is  the  invariable  result. 

These  creatures,  disgusting  as  they  are,  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  lowest  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  all  animals  may  he 
divided.  At  the  foot  of  the  next  division — the  “  middle  class,” 
as  Mr.  Gosse  calls  it,  intermediate  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
masses — are  the  Annelids,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  being 
hardly  inferior  to  the  humming-bird  in  the  purple  and  gold  of 
their  adornment.  They  lead  us  up  to  the  Myriapoda,  amongst 
which  we  meet  the  poisonous  centipede — whose  bite  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  more  dangerous  than  the  sting  of  the  scorpion — 
and  the  Geophilus  electricus,  a  long  slender  creature,  to  be 
found  in  our  gardens,  which  gleams  in  the  darkness  with  a  pale 
blue  light,  and  is  capable  of  giving  a  sensible  electric  shock 
when  handled.  Then  we  reach  the  great  class  of  insects.  It 
is  curious  to  learn  that  in  the  common  fly  we  have  a  creature 
just  half  way  between  the  smallest  and  the  largest  animal  known. 
The  smallest  is  the  Twilight  Monad,  already  mentioned,  aud  the 
largest  is  the  Itorqual,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  To  insects  Mr.  Gosse  devotes  about  thirty-six  pages, 
explaining,  in  his  clear  and  pleasant  way,  not  only  their 
structure,  but  also  their  singular  instincts  and  wonderful  habits. 
From  the  Insects  we  are  led  on  to  the  Spiders,  the  Scorpions,  and 
the  Mites,  their  allies.  We  find  here,  amongst  other  things, 
a  very  curious  account  of  the  works  and  ways  of  the  little 
Hunter-spider  ( Salticus  scenicus),  taken  from  Evelyn,  who  had 
often  watched  it  in  Rome.  We  cannot  linger  among  the  Rotifers, 
which  take  us  back  to  the  minute  forms  which  were  once  spoken  of 
as  animalcules,  tkouglinow  the  objects  which  formed  this  class  have 
been  separated  far  enough  by  the  improvement  of  our  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  our  observations — some  ani¬ 
malcules  being  now  known  to  be  plants,  some  being  the  Infu¬ 
soria  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  some  taking  their  place 
here  above  the  Diamond  beetle  and  the  Emperor  butterfly. 
Neither  must  the  Crustaceans,  the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata,  or  the 
Conchifera  and  Gasteropoda  detain  us.  We  must  pass  from 
the  “  middle  class”  to  the  aristocracy,  from  invertebrate  to 
vertebrate  life.  On  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  we  find 
that  strange  creature,  the  horror  of  the  Scotch  fisherman,  which 
is  called  the  (Myxine),  or  Sea-hag.  This  may  be  the  place  to 
point  out  what  Mr.  Gosse  here  and  elsewhere  insists  on — that  we 
must  not  think  of  our  progression  up  the  scale  of  being  as  if  we 
mounted  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  each  step  being  distinctly  and  in 
every  way  in  advance  of  the  one  before  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
different  classes  overlap  each  other.  Among  the  Mollusca  we 
find  the  rudiments  of  an  internal  skeleton,  while  in  the  scales  of 
fishes,  whether'  detached  like  those  of  the  eel,  or  laid  in  serried 
order  like  those  of  the  salmon,  in  the  calcareous  plates  of  the 
Pipe-fish,  and  the  recurved  spinous  bristles  of  the  Thornback,  we 
see  the  likeness  of  the  shell  which  defends  the  softer  bodies  of 
the  humbler  creatures  which  we  have  left  behind.  In  a  chapter 
upon  various  peculiarities  of  fishes,  Mr.  Gosse  gives  us  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Chelmon  rostratus.  It  is  possible  that  the  account 
of  the  habits  of  this  creature  may  be  as  new  to  some  of  our 
readers  as  it  was  to  ourselves  : — 

The  little  fish  alluded  to  ( Chelmon  rostratus)  frequents  the  shores  and  sides 
of  the  sea  and  rivers  in  search  of  food ;  when  it  spies  a  fly  sitting  on  the 
plants  that  grow  in  shallow  water,  it  swims  onto  [within]  the  distance  of  four, 
live,  or  six  feet,  and  then,  with  a  surprising  dexterity,  it  ejects  out  of  its 
tubular  mouth  a  single  drop  of  water,  which  never  fails  striking  the  tly  into 
the  sea,  when  it  soon  becomes  its  prey. 

There  is  likewise  a  most  curious  account  at  page  271,  of  the 
annual  migration  of  eels  near  Bristol,  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  climbing  a  tree.  The  eel  descends  rivers  to  spawn,  as  the 
salmon  ascends  them,  and  is  as  brave  in  encountering  obstacles. 
Passing  over  the  amphibia,  we  reach  the  reptiles  and  the  birds, 
and  learn  something  in  an  agreeable  way  about  the  structure, 
affinities,  and  habits  of  both.  We  are  told  how  the  serpent 
glides  by  means  of  its  numerous  ribs,  which,  in  the  skeleton, 
look  like  the  feet  of  a  centipede,  and  by  the  broad  plates,  or 
scuta,  which  cross  its  body.  We  examine  the  JDeirodon  of 
South  Africa,  and  see  how  curiously  adapted  to  its  wants  is  its 
structure.  This  reptile  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  birds  ;  but,  lest  it 
should  crush  the  egg  too  soon,  and  so  lose  part  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  contained  therein,  it  has  no  means  of  breaking  the  shell 
till  it  reaches  the  gullet.  Then  we  find  the  Slow-worm,  and 
are  told  that,  serpent-like  as  it  is,  it  is  really  a  lizard.  We 
observe  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers  in  a  bird’s  wing,  and  see 
the  Indian  sparrow  light  up  his  grass-w  oven  nest  with  fireflies. 

The  Mammalia  end  the  long  series  of  gradually  progressive 
forms  of  being.  At  the  bottom  of  this  great  class,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  birds  and  reptiles  by  the  Ornithorynchus,  are 
the  Marsupials,  of  which  the  Australian  province  contains 
one  hundred  species,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  only  thirty- 
seven.  Above  them  come  the  Edentata,  whose  home  is  South 
America,  and  of  which  the  illustrious  Ant-eater,  or  rather  Ant- 
bear,  which  created  such  a  sensation  in  London  a  year  or  two 
ago,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  To  the  same  sub-division 
belong  the  Sloth  and  Armadillo;  and  to  it  once  belonged  the 
mighty  Mylodon  which  tore  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  for 
food.  The  Rodentia  are  raised  but  little  above  the  Edentata. 
Their  peculiar  and  characteristic  dentition  is  equally  removed 
from  the  toothlessness  of  the  Ant-bear,  and  the  perfectly  armed 
jaws  of  the  highest  families  of  quadrupeds.  The  Ruminant ia, 


though  superior  to  these,  are  not  equal  to  the  Carnivora.  Mr. 
Gosse  concludes  his  survey  with  some  curious  stories  of  reasoning 
in  animals,  illustrating  the  futility  of  the  common  idea,  that  the 
lower  creatures  arc  guided  wholly  by  instinct.  The  hare  which 
cheated  the  hounds  by  passing  and  repassing  under  a  gate,  the 
fox  which  jumped  into  a  river,  after  taking  care  that  its  pursuers 
should  confuse  the  trail  of  a  badger  with  its  own,  and  the  Bornean 
Orang-outang  which  feigned  an  intention  of  committing  suicide, 
all  acted,  we  may  surely  say,  from  a  sort  of  imperfect  reason. 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  pleasant  volume,  and 
it  is  one  to  which  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  Mr.  Gosse’s  ad¬ 
mirers  and  habitual  readers,  know  that  they  must  submit  with 
as  much  resignation  as  Londoners  do  to  fog  in  November. 
Wherever  our  excellent  author  has  an  opportunity,  or  can 
make  one,  he  gives  us  some  moralizing  of  the  very  mildest  kind. 
A  sponge,  such  as  we  see  in  our  dressing-rooms,  is  “  a  soul  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins” — a  sponge  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore 
is  a  “  living  soul,  which  brings  everything  to  the  touchstone  of  the 
Word.”  This  sort  of  talk  is  very  weak  and  foolish,  and  when  it 
passes,  as  with  Mr.  Gosse  it  often  does,  into  higher  regions,  it 
becomes  to  our  mind  a  good  deal  worse  than  weak  and  foolish. 
After  all,  however,  we  have  not  much  reason  to  complain.  Nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  the  book  are,  as  we  have  said,  excellent ;  and 
we,  at  least,  have  never  had  the  heart  to  regard  the  act  of  the 
Irishman  who  passed  a  bad  halfpenny  between  two  good  ones  as 
anything  else  than  an  amiable  eccentricity. 


LETTERS  FROM  CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND* 

R.  PAUL’S  very  matter-of-fact  little  book  presents  us  with 
the  sequel  to  one  of  the  most  amiable,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  dreamiest,  hallucinations  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  witnessed.  It  required  a  singular  combination 
of  circumstances,  and  a  very  peculiar  state  of  feeling,  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  Canterbury  Association. 
Since  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  colony  after  colony 
had  been  springing  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — some  as  penal 
settlements,  some  under  the  auspices  of  speculating  companies  ; 
and  the  prosperity  developed  from  their  great  natural  resources 
by  the  energy  of  the  settlers,  had  made  them  a  very  valuable 
portion  of  the  British  dominions.  To  the  economist,  their  thriv¬ 
ing  and  growing  commerce  left  nothing  to  be  wished  ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philanthropist,  they  laboured  under  a  serious  draw¬ 
back.  They  were  colonized  at  liap-hazard.  To  describe  them  as 
offshoots  of  England  was  a  false  metaphor,  for  they  did  not  carry 
with  them  the  organism,  or  even  all  the  constituent  elements,  of 
the  parent  tree.  They  might  have  been  more  correctly  described 
as  the  strainings  which  straitened  means  or  ruined  character  had 
filtered  from  English  society.  Communities  thus  formed  for 
!  purely  material  objects  were  not  likely  to  think  much  of  any  but 
!  material  considerations.  They  might  claim  much  admiration  for 
!  the  virtues  which  a  struggle  with  difficulties  brings  out — for 
I  euergy,  daring,  perseverance ;  but  they  were  inevitably  deficient 
in  the  religion  and  the  refinement  which  only  abound  under  the 
shelter  of  a  settled  civilization.  These  evils  were  patent  to 
everybody ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  philanthropists  who  ima¬ 
gined  the  possibility  of  over-riding  this  result  of  natural  laws  by 
artificial  interference.  A  knot  of  able,  and  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  fancied  they  could  construct  a  miniature  England, 
and  export  it  in  a  fleet  of  emigrant  ships.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  was  not  unpropitious  to  the  experiment.  The  High 
Church  movement  had  passed  its  zenith.  The  defection  of  New¬ 
man  had  spread  a  fatal  panic  through  the  ranks  of  his  disciples  ; 
and,  in  their  perplexity,  many  earnest  spirits  began  to  dream,  as 
baffled  innovators  in  every  age  had  dreamt  before  them,  of 
virgin  soils  in  which  their  favourite  theories  might  have  space  to 
bloom,  unblighted  by  the  inveterate  corruptions  of  older  lands. 
They  began  to  long  for  some  Eortunata;  Insula;,  in  which  Dissent 
should  be  unknown,  and  Erastianism  should  cease.  The  Young 
England  movement,  too,  had  produced  a  vague  feeling  that  a 
section  of  the  English  aristocracy  was  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  any  English  community. 

The  founders  of  the  Canterbury  Association  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  presented  by 
the  existing  state  of  feeling,  for  supplying  the  two  elements  of 
English  society  which  it  had  been  hitherto  most  difficult  to  attract 
to  a  colony — tiie  religious  element,  and  the  refined  element.  The 
particular  form  which  them  enterprise  assumed  was  due  to  their 
connexion  with  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  a  man  who  had 
been  almost  as  fruitful  a  parent  of  colonies  as  the  Abbe  Sieyes  was 
of  constitutions.  He  had  propounded  a  system,  which  at  the 
time  made  many  converts,  by  which  he  proposed  to  give,  from  the 
first,  an  organization  to  colonial  society,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming,  what  it  had  become  in  America,  an  aggregate  of  iso¬ 
lated  peasant-proprietors,  each  working  only  for  himself.  This 
he  sought  to  effect  by  raising  the  price  of  land  to  the  artificial 
height  of  at  least  t  l.  per  acre.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  restrict 
the  proprietary  class  to  persons  who  started  with  some  amount 
of  capital,  and  to  drive  the  poorer  sort  to  become  labourers  instead 
of  freeholders.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  were  to  be  laid 
out  in  road-making  and  immigration.  His  system  was  largely 
adopted  by  statesmen.  It  was  established  in  Australia  by  law. 

*  Letters  from  Canterbury,  New  Zealand.  By  Robert  Bateman  Paul,  M.  A. 
With  a  Map  of  the  Province,  by  Edward  Jollie,  C.E.  London:  Rivington. 
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The  result  of  exposing  Australian  land,  at  a  distance  of  ninety 
days,  and  a  price  of  il.,  to  a  competition  with  American  land  at 
the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  and  a  price  of  5  shillings,  may  be  easily 
conceived.  Shoals  of  emigrants  left  these  shores  during  the  Irish 
and  the  Highland  famine ;  but,  until  the  gold  diggings  weie  dis¬ 
covered,  the  proportion  who  found  their  way  to  Australia  n  as 
very  small  indeed.  Mr.  Wakefield,  however  possessed  sufficient 
influence  with  the  founders  of  the  Canterbury  Association  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  an  expansion  of  his  scheme.  The  r  land 
was  to  be  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  3 1.  an  acre.  Of '  this, ,  •  • 

an  acre  was  to  be  paid  in  purchase  money  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company  (of  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  informing  sp  it) 
for  land  which  the  Company  had  purchased  of  the  natives 
for  a  mere  trifle.  The  remaming  2 l.  10s.  was  to  be  applied  m 
fixed  proportions  to  immigration,  road-making,  the  building  ot 
churches  and  schools,  and  the  provision  of  endowments.  The 
prospectuses  were  issued.  Of  course  they  spoke  ln  glow- 
fng  terms  of  the  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  rich  pasturage  and  the  admirable  liaibours. 
These  advantages  were  shared,  on  paper  at  least,  by  every 
colony  in  the  Pacific ;  but  the  high  price  of  the  Canterbury 
land  was  to  secure  for  it  special  privileges.  The  colonists 
would  not  have  to  depend  for  their  roads  on  the  dilatory  ener¬ 
gies  of  a  Government— they  were  to  have  them  at  once. 
The  emigrants  were  to  be  selected  with  peculiar  care— no  one 
was  to  be  sent  out  who  had  not  been  favoured  with  a  testimonial 
to  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish-they  were  to  be 
the  cream,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  the  dregs  of  the  labouring 
class.  The  high  price  of  laud,  together  with  the  special  nature 
of  the  inducements  offered,  would  secure  a  class  of  purchasers 
fitted  by  their  education  to  impart  a  healthy  tone  ot  morality 
and  refinement  to  the  nascent  community.  But  the  principal 
bait — the  crowning  glory  of  the  scheme— was  the  complete 
ecclesiastical  organization  which  was  to  greet  the  emigrant  on 
his  arrival.  An  endowed  bishop  and  clergy,  churches,  schools, 
and  college  ready  built,  were  to  continue  to  him  and  to  Ins  children 
the  refining  and  exalting  influences  to  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  at  home,  and  the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the  severest  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  settler’s  rude  and  savage  life.  . 

The  Canterbury  Association  promised  all  these  things  in  perfect 
good  faith— they  fully  counted  on  being  able  to  provide  them.  But 
their  calculations  were  based  on  the  silent  assumption  that  their 
scheme  would  meet  with  enthusiastic  support ;  and  that  assump¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  fatally  delusive.  They  procured  a  grant  ot 
more  than  two  million  acres,  and,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
they  counted  on  being  able  to  sell  one  hundred  thousand  at  start¬ 
ing;  but  when  the  time  came,  scarcely  a  third  ot  that  number 
were  taken.  They  had  miserably  overrated  the  attachment  ot 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  a  perfect  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  scheme,  in  all  its  essential  features,  utterly  broke 
down.  The  home  expenses  in  getting  it  up,  which  were  neces¬ 
sarily  the  same  whatever  the  amount  ot  the  sales,  had  eaten  an  ay 
a  fearful  proportion  of  the  proceeds.  There  was  no  money  tor 
churches,  no  money  for  clergy,  and  very  little  tor  roads. 
The  harbour  which  had  been  selected  was  a  bay  encircled  by 
mountains,  naturally  impassable  to  vehicles — for  want  of  funds 
the  road  across  them  had  not,  and  has  not  yet,  been  made— and 
the  unhappy  settlers,  in  order  to  reach  the  available  part  of  the 
country  where  they  were  to  live,  were  compelled  to  convey  their 
goods  in  small  craft  along  a  dangerous  coast,  at  a  cost  equal  to 
that  which  they  had  incurred  in  bringing  them  from  England. 
The  assisted  emigrants,  instead  of  being  model  English  labourers, 
were  in  many  cases  the  sweepings  of  the  Unions..  Church  there 
was  none,  nor  the  ghost  of  one.  Divine  service  at  Lyttelton 
was,  and  is  still,  performed  in  an  emigration  barrack-room. 
A  bishop,  indeed,  was  sent  out,  and  arrived  within  two 
months  after  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
sanguine  turn  of  mind.  He  brought  with  him  plans  for  two 
palaces.  But  when  he  saw  the  nature  of  his  diocese,  he  turned 
tail  and  fled  incontinently.  Happily  the  clergy  did  not  follow 
his  example  ;  but  how  far  they  “  realized”  the  expectations  which 
had  been  held  out  to  them,  Mr.  Paul  shall  tell  in  his  own  words  :— 

In  the  colony  itself  matters  were  as  bad  almost  as  they  could  be.  Three  of 
the  clergy,  sick  at  heart  and  hopeless  of  any  change  for  the  better,  accepted 
engagements  at  Melbourne,  Taranaki,  and  Wellington;  three  more  lived  as 
well  as  they  could  on  pittances  insured  to  them  for  live  years  by  the  guarantee 
of  private  individuals  at  home ;  and  the  remainder,  with  a  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness  worthy  of  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity,  remained  at  their  posts, 
providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  themselves  and  families  by  the  labour  ot  then- 
own  hands. 

The  College  fared  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
programme.  A  magnificent  design  was  sent  out  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion”;  but  as  this  was  the  extent  of  its  contributions,  the  design 
was  judiciously  locked  up  in  the  land-agent’s  cupboard.  In 
short,  the  project  was  a  failure  in  all  that  was  peculiar  to  it ;  and 
the  colonists  found  that  they  had  paid  3 1.  an  acre  for  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  might  have  procured  in  the  North  of  New 
Zealand  for  1 1.  After  all,  however,  there  was  one  superi¬ 
ority  possessed  by  the  Canterbury  settlement,  to  which  the 
apologists  of  the  Association  delight  to  point.  A  much  larger 
number  of  highly-bred  and  accomplished  gentlemen  than  any 
other  colony  could  boast  of,  had  been  tempted  out  to  the  anti¬ 
podes  in  pursuit  of  the  fair  hope  held  up  to  them  at  home  by  the 
i  maginative  agents  of  the  Association  : — 

Another  incidental  advantage  has  been,  that  the  ecclesiastical  scheme,  of  the 
Association  has  brought  together  a  body  of  settlers  second  to  none  in  intelli¬ 


gence,  moral  worth,  and  persevering  industry;  men  who  are  Proving  eveiy 

day  that  polished  manners  and  literary  att tammenti 3  0^st“c,  ®  ^  ^ 

«  going  a-head”  as  surely  as  the  roughest  backwoodsman  that  evei  handled  an 
axe  in  the  forests  of  the  Far  West. 


We  must  submit  to  Mr.  Paul  that  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
Canterbury  scheme  was  not  a  delusion,  but  merely  that  the  delu¬ 
sion  was  successful.  That  this  society  of  refined  gentlemen,  ot 
whom  he  so  justly  boasts,  ever  left  our  shores,  is  due  to  the  tact 
that  promises  were  made  to  them  which  were  never  kept.  I  he  re¬ 
sult  is  a  happy  one  for  the  colony,  and  the  victims  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  may  now  cease  to  regret  it,  in  their  natural  love  for  a  home 
won  for  themselves  by  their  own  energy ;  but  it  is  not  a  result 
of  which  the  Association  are  entitled  to  speak  with  triumph.  IN  or 
is  it  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  urge  that  the  colony  prospers, 
and  that  the  Church  of  England  flourishes  in  it.  Of  course  it  does. 
With  a  healthy  climate  and  a  teeming  soil,  m  the  hands  ot  three 
thousand  Englishmen,  how  can  it  but  prosper?  What  should 
three  thousand  Churchmen— stamped  by  the  very  daydream  to 
which  they  yielded,  as  men  of  no  ordinary  earnestness-do  but 
exert  themselves  for  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  ot  tbeir 
faith?  But  they  might  have  done  this  without  paying  3l.  an  acre 
for  it.  Mr.  Paul  is  very  indignant  that  the  charge  of  fraud  should 
have  been  hazarded  against  the  leaders  of  the  Association  . 

It  was  too  bad  to  hold  up  a  body  of  the  most  honourable  men  that  ever 
lived  to  public  execration,  when  they  were  drawing  largely  on  then  pm  ate 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Association’s  ecclesiastical  scheme. 

We  most  fully  concur  with  him.  Any  person  who  can  have 
coupled  dishonesty  with  Lord  Lyttelton’s  name  must  have  been 
insane.  But  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  most  ample  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  earnest  and  self-denying  philanthropy  to  express  a 
regret  that  he  should  have  been  the  instrument  ot  a  widely- 
acting  though  unintentional  deception.  He  erred  in  committing 
the  fortunes"’  of  his  countrymen  to  the  keeping  of  an  untried 
theory — of  a  half-classical,  half-mcdiaival  speculation.  It  is  the 
old  story,  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.  'When  great  men  get 
drunk  with  a  tlieorv,  it  is  the  little  men  who  have  the. headache. 

These  political  questions  are  not  the  mam  subject  ot  Mr. 
Paul’s  work.  His  aim  is  to  furnish  an  intending  emigrant  with 
sound  advice— to  record  his  own  hard  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successors.  Accordingly,  he  enters  larg-ely  into  details  as 
to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  farming  and  grazing,  and  the 
implements  with  which  an  emigrant  should  provide  himself 
before  leaving  England.  These  matters  will  be  of  little  interest 
except  to  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  lo  them  Ins 
counsel  will  derive  great  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  personal  experience,  and  yet  can  be  biassed  by  no  personal 
motive— qualifications  which  the  emigrant,  to  Ins  cost,  knows  to 
be  rare  among  his  volunteer  advisers.  Mr.  I  aul  is  neither  a 
puffer  nor  a  mere  theorist.  As  a  clergyman,  he  is  shielded  nom 
any  temptation  to  be  the  former— as  a  clergyman  sent  out  by  the 
Canterbury  Association,  he  was  precluded  by  a  hard  necessity 
from  any  possibility  of  being  the  latter.  . 

The  volume  concludes  with  some  interesting  statistics,  wfiicfi 
show  that  the  colony  has  succeeded  as  undeniably  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  failed.  ‘Favoured  by  nature,  and  buoyed  up  by  the 
gallant  struggles  of  its  settlers,  it  has  prospered,  and  is  prospering, 
in  spite  of  its  inauspicious  commencement.  Its  history  reverses 
the  description  of  the  popular  novel — it  is  a  great  fact  founded 
on  no  less  great  a  fiction. 


ALFIERI  AND  GOLDONI* 

B.  COPPING’S  work  does  not  profess  to  be  one  of  original 

j-i-a.  research  or  exhaustive  completeness.  His  object  is,  within 
compendious  limits  and  in  an  attractive  form,  to  embody  lifelike 
images  of  the  two  Italian  dramatists  and  their  several  careers. 
It  is  an  ambitious  effort  under  an  unpresuming  appearance  ;  tor, 
perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  biography,  the  one  he  has  chosen  is  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  successfully.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  at 
once  brief  and  discriminating — to  employ  no  unnecessary  space 
in  the  outline,  and  yet  to  preserve  all  those  delicacies  of  colouring 
on  which  the  charm  of  biography  depends.  Yet  it  is  an  object 
worth  striving  for.  Few  of  the  lesser  works  of  art  are  capable  ot 
giving  higher  pleasure,  or  deservedly  command  a  more  permanent 
attention^  than  the  sort  of  lives  of  which  Southey’s  Nelson  has 
often  been  cited  as  affording  one  of  the  be.st  examples.  Air. 
Copping  has  wisely  steered  clear  of  the  semi-biographies,  semi¬ 
romances,  which  have  of  late  been  in  fashion,  in  which  the 
adventures  of  men  of  the  same  period  are  drawn  into  a  common 
field  of  view  by  links  arranged  according  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  biographer — in  which  a  branching  growth  of  detailed 
narrative  springs  from  a  scarcely  appreciable  root  of  fact,  and 
the  favoured  author,  writing  from  the  inner  consciousness 
of  his  hero,  assigns  him  his  thoughts,  his  motives,  and  his  most 
secret  experiences  with  a  completeness  which  is  highly,  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  who  abound  in  faith,  and  an  accuracy  winch  no 
reader  is  in  a  position  to  disprove.  Thus  to  treat  a  dead 
man  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  make  any  attractive- 
looking  thing  you  please  out  of  his  remains,  is  not  difficult,  and  is 
not  instructive  ;  but  to  make  the  dry  bones  live— to  preserve  with 
accuracy  at  least  the  frame  of  what  a  man  was,  and,  with  a 
conscientious  adherence  to  fact,  to  fill  up  as  full  and  faithful  an 
image  of  what  that  living  man  once  was  as  the  materials  peimit 
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■ — is  a  task  which  demands  singleness  of  character  as  well  as 
a  high  degree  both  of  the  insight  and  the  reconstructive  power 
of  genius. 

In  one  respect,  the  present  writer  has  been  very  successful. 
His  narration  is  clear,  simple,  and  continuous — his  incidents  un¬ 
fold  themselves  easily,  and  leave  a  distinct  and  connected  im¬ 
pression  on  the  reader’s  mind.  His  strength  lies  in  dealing  with 
facts,  and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weakness  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  is  more  at  home  with  events  than  with  men,  and 
hence  his  book  is  rather  a  record  of  the  lives  and  adventures 
of  his  heroes,  than  a  very  lifelike  presentment  of  the  men 
themselves.  The  passionate  self-willed  career  of  Alfieri,  the 
strange  mixture  of  reckless  abandonment  and  rigorous  self- 
control  in  his  character,  the  force  and  the  limits  of  his  genius, 
demand,  to  do  them  justice,  an  imagination  more  j>owerful 
and  a  criticism  more  profound  and  comprehensive  than  the 
present  biographer  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  all  criticism  on  his  writings  is  an  omission  of  the 
importance  of  which  the  writer  of  his  life  ought  to  have  been 
sensible.  One  does  not  wish  for  any  elaborate  account  of  Goldoni’s 
works — one  can  understand  his  life  perfectly  well  without  it. 
Hut  the  writings  of  some  men  are  a  part  of  their  lives,  and  with 
no  man  was  this  more  the  case  than  with  Alfieri.  He  wrote,  not 
like .  Shakspeare,  from  a  placid  imagination,  creating  and 
moving  in  a  new  world  in  true  harmony  with  all  human 
conditions,  yet  removed  like  a  dream  from  the  personal 
feelings  and  condition  of  the  poet — he  wrote  from  the  fire 
burning  in  his  own  heart.  The  intensity  of  his  own  emotions, 
not  the  vividness  of  his  imagination,  breathed  passionate  life  into 
his  creations.  Shakspeare  sways  the  fate  of  his  creatures  like 
the  careless  gods  of  Olympus  controlling  the  lives  of  men.  He 
balances  them  in  an  airy  and  invisible  hand — effortless,  because 
all-powerful.  He  drives  them  hither  and  thither  without  strain 
and  without  sympathy.  But  Alfieri  is  keen  and  direct — he  is 
himself  engrossed — he  identifies  himself  with  the  feelings  and 
circumstances  of  his  characters,  and  they  in  return  vent  his  own 
ideas  and  his  own  feelings.  He  stood  on  a  level  with  the  beings 
lie  imagined — breathed  the  same  air,  and  shared  the  same  con¬ 
flicts.  He  wrote  in  haste,  in  passion,  abandoning  himself,  not 
to  his  imagination,  but  to  his  emotions.  The  first  act  of  his 
Alcestis  was  composed,  he  tells  us  himself,  with  the  fury  of  a 
madman,  and  with  floods  of  tears. 

The  strict  moulds  of  art  in  which  he  cast  his  conceptions,  and 
the  laborious  pains  he  employed  in  the  process,  may  seem  at  first 
sight  in  strange  contradiction  with  the  impulsive  character  of  his 
genius,  or  rather  of  his  nature — for  his  literary  genius  and  his 
personal  nature  were  identical : — 

t'-acli  tragedy  that  lie  wrote  underwent  three  distinct  operations  before 
receiving  the  last  finishing  touches.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  being  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind,  he  distributed  it  into  scenes,  fixed  the  number  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  and  briefly  wrote  in  prose  the  summary  of  what  they  were  to  do  and 
say,  scene  by  scene :  this  he  called  conceiving.  Having  done  thus  far,  he 
put  the  imperfect  work  aside  for  some  time,  and  did  not  approach  it  until  his 
mind  was  entirely  free  of  the  subject.  If  he  did  not  then  quite  approve  of 
what  he  had  written,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  to  continue  it,  he  burnt  the 
manuscript,  or  changed  its  plan :  the  former  fate  happened  to  a  tragedy  he 
had  sketched  upon  the  subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  to  one  upon  that  of 
Charles  I.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  approved  his  first  sketch,  he  submitted  it 
to  a  second  process,  which  lie  called  development.  He  took  what  he  had 
previously  written,  wrote  out  at  length  in  prose  the  scenes  he  had  merely  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  first  instance — wrote  them  with  all  the  force  of  which  he  was 
capable,  without  stopping  to  analyse  a  thought  or  correct  an  expression.  He 
then  proceeded  to  versify  at  his  leisure  the  prose  he  had  written,  selecting 
with  care  the  ideas  he  thought  best,  and  rejecting  those  which  he  deemed 
only  worthy  of  such  treatment.  Even  then  he  did  not  regard  his  work  as 
finished,  but  incessantly  polished  it  verse  by  verse,  and  made  continual  alte¬ 
rations  as  he  considered  them  necessary. 

Yet,  in  reality,  there  is  in  all  this  the  truest  consistency.  In  a 
man  in  whom  the  moulding  imagination  is  all-powerful,  all  that 
he  writes  assumes,  naturally  aud  insensibly,  artistic  forms. 
Tennyson,  can  hardly  write  at  all  without  writing  a  poem  ;  hut 
a  man  in  whom  the  personal  element  so  utterly  overpowers  the 
imaginative  as  was  the  case  with  Alfieri,  is  furnished  in  the  first 
instance  only  with  the  materials,  which  it  needs  an  after-effort  to 
compel  into  shape,  and  to  furnish  with  completeness  ;  and  the  less 
instinctive  are  a  man’s  perceptions  of  the  natural  organic  growth 
and  structure  of  poetical  ideas,  the  more  dependent  he  is  on 
deduced  rules,  and  the  more  inviting  and  more  easy  he  finds  it 
to  avail  himself  of  those  which  are  precise  and  stringent.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Alfieri  adhered  to  Greek  forms. 

We  have  said  thus  much  to  indicate  the  reasons  why  every 
life  of  Alfieri  must  he  incomplete  which  does  not  furnish  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  his  writings.  Goldoni’s  is  an  easier 
character  to  appreciate.  It  has  none  of  the  strangeness  and  force 
of  Alfieri’s  ;  but  it  presents  another  and  not  less  difficulty  in  its 
evanescent  hues,  and  the  absence  of  definite  outline.  Such  a 
character  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  describe  within  moderate 
limits.  A  biographer  may  choose  whether  he  will  furnish  his 
reader  with  all  available  materials,  and  leave  him  to  gather  his 
own  idea  of  the  person  whose  life  it  is  his  business  to  repro¬ 
duce,  or  whether  he  wifi  himself  use  the  materials 
and  melt  them  down  into  an  image  of  his  own.  In  the  latter 
case  alone  he  produces  a  work  of  art ;  but  to  render,  in  this 
manner,  a  truthful  and  lifelike  image,  is  a  task  to  which  not  one 
writer  in  a  thousand  is  equal.  The  lesser  traits  and  shades  of 
thought  and  action  on  which  the  finer  distinctions  of  character 
so  much  depend,  can  occupy  but  small  space  on  so  reduced  a 
canvas,  and  it  becomes  requisite  that  the  writer  should  have  the  | 


subtlety  of  apprehension  necessary  to  appreciate  their  full  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  judgment  to  decide  upon  their  real  import.  More 
than  tins,  he  must  he  able  to  create  anew  for  others  the  impression 
that  has  been  produced  upon  himself,  not  only  with  all  its 
vividness,  but  with  all  its  delicacy.  Mr.  Copping  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  equal  to  so  high  a  demand  upon  him.  He  has  furnished 
an  excellent  epitome  of  the  materials  rather  than  sublimated  a 
lifelike  image  from  them.  Such  lives  have  their  value,  but  not 
so  much  in  aiding  us  in  the  study  of  individual  character  as  in 
filling  up  the  interstices  and  finishing  the  outlines  of  history. 

These  two  biographies  are  supplemented  by  some  remarks  on 
the  present  state  of  the  comic  drama  in  England,  embodying 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  sort  of  translation  and  adaptation 
which  entitles  an  Englishman  to  call  himself  the  author  of  a 
French  play.  Mr.  Copping’s  indignation  is  just,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  have  much  effect  in  stripping  our  clique  of 
dramatic  jackdaws  of  their  foreign  feathers.  Contempt  must 
accumulate  largely  before  it  outweighs  the  inducements  of  gain 
and  indolence. 


COLERIDGE’S  LECTURES  ON  SHAKSPEARE  AND  MILTON* 

^T^HE  title  of  this  book  holds  out  a  much  larger  promise  than 
-L  is  fulfilled  by  the  contents.  The  Seven  Lectures  are  some¬ 
what  fragmentary  notes  of  that  number  out  of  a  course  of  twelve 
actually  delivered,  partly  on  poetry  and  things  in  general,  partly 
on  Shakspeare,  and  not  at  all  on  Milton.  In  the  winter  of  i8ii- 
1 8 1 2 ,  Coleridge  was  employed  in  lecturing  at  the  Scots  Co-ope¬ 
ration  Hall,  in  Fleet-street,  on  the  two  poets  above  named,  “in 
illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Poetry  and  their  application  as 
grounds  of  criticism  to  the  most  popular  works  of  later  English 
poets,  those  of  the  living  included.”  Mr.  Collier  attended  these 
lectures,  and  took  short-hand  notes  of  what  he  heard.  These 
notes,  however,  he  mislaid,  and  they  did  not  turn  up  again 
until  the  year  1850 ;  and  he  now  publishes  them  with  as 
much  completeness  and  accuracy  as  is  in  his  power.  The 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  lectures  are  entirely 
lost ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  records  preserved  of 
the  others  are  in  the  nature  of  a  short-hand  report  of  all  that 
Coleridge  said.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  their 
accuracy  in  the  main,  as  far  as  they  go.  The  characteristic 
thought  and  expression  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  an 
unfaithful  memorandum  of  so  much  as  is  preserved  ;  but,  though 
they  seem  to  be  correct,  they  are  evidently  mutilated  and  incom¬ 
plete,  nor  does  Mr.  Collier  claim  any  other  character  for  them. 
Such  as  they  are,  we  are  grateful  for  them.  They  give  us 
something  more  of  Coleridge  himself  than  we  possessed  before, 
and  some  gleams  of  subtle  and  profound  criticism  on  the 
great  poet  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  The  lecturer  does  not 
seem  to  have  adhered  very  closely  to  his  programme,  or  to 
have  made  any  but  the  most  casual  allusions  to  the  poets  of  his 
own  day.  He  lectured  extemporaneously,  and  appears  to  have 
delivered  himself  in  a  somewhat  wandering  and  inconsecutive 
manner,  led  aside  by  any  chance  thought  that  suggested  itself, 
and  even  sometimes  directly  repeating  himself  in  different  lec¬ 
tures.  He  defines  poetry  and  love — discusses  marriage,  its  foun¬ 
dation  aud  results — vindicates  intonation  in  reading — and  gives 
his  voice  for  flogging  boys  at  school.  Sometimes  he  indulges  in 
startling  suggestions,  or  winds  up  his  piercing  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  sayings  by  whimsical  illustrations.  He  tells  us  that  “puns 
often  arise  out  of  a  mingled  sense  of  injury  and  contempt  of  the 
person  inflicting  it ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a  natural  way  of 
expressing  that  mixed  feeling.”  And  in  speaking  of  wit  and 
fancy,  he  says — “I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  hear 
me,  whether  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  for  wit  in  Shakspeare 
is  not  the  most  exquisite  humour,  heightened  by  a  figure  and 
attributed  to  a  particular  character  ?  Take  the  instance  of  the 
flea  on  Bardolph’s  nose,  which  Falstaff  compares  to  a  soul 
suffering  in  purgatory.  The  images  themselves,  in  cases  like  this, 
afford  a  great  fart  of  the  pleasure.”  Who  but  Coleridge  could 
have  said  a  thing  like  this  with  so  entire  aud  placid  an  uncon¬ 
sciousness?  Except  accidentally,  as  here,  he  perhaps  never  said 
a  humorous  thing,  and  yet  he  keenly  appreciated  and  well 
understood  the  humour  of  others.  He  says  finely  of  Shak- 
speare’s  w  it — 

The  wit  of  Shakespeare  is,  as  it  were,  like  the  flourishing  of  a  man’s  stick, 
when  he  is  walking,  in  the  full  flow  of  animal  spirits:  it  is  a  sort  of  exube¬ 
rance  of  hilarity  which  disburdens,  and  it  resembles  a  conductor,  to  distribute 
a  portion  of  our  gladness  to  the  surrounding  air.  While,  however,  it  dis¬ 
burdens,  it  leaves  behind  what  is  weightiest  and  most  important,  and  what 
most  contributes  to  some  direct  aim  and  purpose. 

Throughout  the  lectures,  the  reflected  light  on  Coleridge  is 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  direct  light  on  Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare  comes  before  the  mind  of  his  critic  as  a  large  pheno¬ 
menon  to  be  investigated  ;  he  describes  what  is  in  him  and  in  his 
w  orks  ;  hut  he  has  no  idea  of  summoning  up  the  actual  concrete 
Will  Shakspeare  who  wrote  these  plays.  Just  as  Shakspeare,  if 
he  had  known  Coleridge,  would  have  imaged  him,  not  as  a  body 
of  philosophic  thought  annotated  by  adoring  nephews,  but  as  a 
loose-fibred,  obese  individual,  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
over  w  hich  he  floated,  with  a  nerveless  hand  upon  the  tiller — so 
Coleridge  thinks  of  Shakspeare,  not  as  one  by  whom  things  uni- 

*  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  By  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
A  List  of  all  the  Emendations  in  Mr.  Collier’s  Folio,  1632,  and  an  Introduc* 
tory  Preface,  by  T,  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1 85tf. 
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versal  'ircre  imaged  unconsciously  by  reason  of  his  all-embiacing 
insight  into  things  concrete,  but  as  of  a  mighty  mind  guiding  its 
external  observation  by  a  preconceived  philosophic  system  : 

Mereutio  [bo  says]  is  one  of  our  poet’s  truly  Shakespearian  characters ;  for 
throughout  his  plays,  hut  especially  in  those  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  plain  that 
the  personages  were  drawn  rather  from  meditation  than  from  observation,  or  to 
speak  correctly,  more  from  observation,  the  child  of  meditation.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  a  man  to  go  about  the  world,  as  if  with  a  pocket-book  m 
his  hand,  carefully  noting  clown  what  he  sees  and  hears:  by  practice  he 
acquires  considerable  facility  in  representing  what  he  has  observed,  himselt 
frequently  unconscious  of  its  worth,  or  its  bearings.  This  is  entirely  different 
from  the  observation  of  a  mind,  which,  having  formed  a  theory  and  a  system 
upon  its  own  nature,  remarks  all  things  that  are  examples  of  its  truth  con- 
firmina-  it  in  that  truth,  and,  above  all,  enabling  it  to  convey  the  truths  of 
philosophy,  as  mere  effects  derived  from  what  we  may  call  the  outward 
watchings  of  life. 

And  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  Shakspeare  “  never  followed 
a  novel  because  he  found  such  and  such  an  incident  in  it,  but 
because  he  saw  that  the  story,  as  he  really  read  it,  contributed 
to  enforce,  or  might  explain,  some  great  truth  inherent  in  human 
nature.”  It  is  true  that  almost  every  page  of  bhakspeare 
enforces  or  explains  some  great  truth;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  convince  a  less  philosophic  inquirer  than  Coleridge  that 
he  ever  wrote  a  line  with  the  direct  intention  of  enforcing  or  ex¬ 
plaining  one.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  child  holds  forth 
the  hand  and  arm  in  some  attitude  which  happens  to  be  the  per¬ 
fection  of  grace,  because  it  wishes  to  impress  on  you  the  beauty 
of  certain  curves.  Sliakspeare’s  was  an  unconscious  wisdom, 
but  that  is  a  thing  which  the  conscious  philosopher  does  not 
easily  imagine  to  himself.  He  thinks  Shakspeare  must  have 
set  about  writing  as  he  himself  would  have  done.  Had  he  done 
so,  we  should  have  had  something  less  like  Hamlet  and  more 

like  “  Remorse.”  .  . 

Still,  Coleridge,  though  he  had  not  an  imagination  which 
could  grasp  living  flesh-and-blood  men,  had  great  power  of 
analysing  character ;  and  these  lectures  contain  some  masterly 
comments  on  the  various  individual  exhibitions  of  it  manifested 
in  particular  plays.  All  such  observations  are,  however,  as  one 
would  have  expected,  taken  from  the  analytic  and  abstract  point 
of  view.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  Richard  III.  and  Bolingbroke, 
instead  of  being  struck  with  the  vast  difference  between  the  men, 
he  dissects  their  leading  passion,  and  is  delighted  with  the  genius 
which  could  depict  two  characters  both  ambitious,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serve  so  fine  and  accurate  a  distinction  between  two  sorts  of 
ambition — or  rather,  for  so  he  puts  it,  which  could  draw  two  men, 
in  one  of  whom  predominated  a  pride  of  intellect  to  which  ambi¬ 
tion  served  as  a  channel,  while,  in  the  other,  ambition,  employ¬ 
ing  a  no  less  powerful  mind,  is  itself  the  original  guiding  impulse. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  criticism  which  gives  these  lec¬ 
tures  the  high  value  they  undoubtedly  possess,  we  will  cite 
something  ot  what  is  said  on  Richard  II.,  a  character  which, 
from  among  all  Shakspeare’s,  Coleridge  justly  selects  as  one 
of  the  most  finely  imagined  and  executed  : — 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  character  of  the  King.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  not  deficient  in  immediate  courage,  which  displays  itself  at  his  assassina¬ 
tion;  or  in  powers  of  mind,  as  appears  by  the  foresight  he  exhibits  throughout 
the  play:  still,  he  is  weak,  variable,  and  womanish,  and  possesses  feelings, 
which,  amiable  in  a  female,  are  misplaced  in  a  man,  and  altogether  unfit  for  a 
king.  ’  In  prosperity  he  is  insolent  and  presumptuous,  and  in  adversity,  if  we 
are”to  believe  Dr.  Johnson,  ho  is  humane  and  pious.  I  cannot  admit  the 
latter  epithet,  because  I  perceive  the  utmost  consistency  of  character  in 
Richard :  what  he  was  at  first,  he  is  at  last,  excepting  as  far.  as  he  yields  to 
circumstances:  what  he  showed  himself  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  he 
shows  himself  at  the  end  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  him  rather  the  virtue 
of  a  confessor  than  that  of  a  king. 

True  it  is,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  earliest  misfortune 
that  befals  him  ;  but  so  far  from  his  feelings  or  disposition  being  changed  or 
subdued,  the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  sunshine  of  hope  reanimates 
his  spirits,  and  exalts  him  to  as  strange  and  unbecoming  a  degree  of  elevation, 
as  he  was  before  sunk  in  mental  depression :  the  mention  of  those  in  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  who  had  contributed  to  his  downfall,  but  who  had  before  been  his 
nearest  friends  and  favourites,  calls  forth  from  him  expressions  of  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  revenge.  Thus,  where  Richard  asks : — 

“  Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  'Where  is  Bagot  P 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  Where  is  Green  ? 

That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 

If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 

I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke.” 

Act  III.  Scene  a. 

Scroop  answers : — 

“  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my  lord.” 

Upon  which  Richard,  without  hearing  more,  breaks  out : — 

“  O  villains !  vipers,  damn’d  without  redemption  ! 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  1 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm’d,  that  sting  my  heart ! 

Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  1 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  1” 


Scroop  observes  upon  this  change,  and  tells  the  King  how  they  had  made 
their  peace: — 

“  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate, 

Again  uncurse  their  souls :  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands:  those  whom  you  curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death’s  destroying  wound, 

And  he  full  low,  grav’d  in  the  hollow  ground.” 

Richard  receiving  at  first  an  equivocal  answer — “  Peace  have  they  made 
with  him,  indeed,  my  lord” — takes  it  in  the  worst  sense:  his  promptness  to 
suspect  those  who  had  been  his  friends,  turns  his  love  to  hate,  and  calls  forth 
the  most  tremendous  execrations. 

Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play  he  pours  out  all  the  peculiarities 
and  powers  of  his  mind:  he  catches  at  new  hope,  and  seeks  new  friends,  is 


disappointed,  despairs,  and  at  length  makes  a  merit  of  Ins  resignation.  He 
scatters  himself  mto  a  multitude  of  images,  and  m  conclusion  endeavours  to 
shelter  himself  from  that  which  is  around  him  by  a  cloud  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Throughout  his  whole  career  may  be  noticed  the  most  rapid  transitions  irom 
the  highest  insolence  to  the  lowest  humility — from  hope  to  despair,  Irom  the 
extravagance  of  love  to  the  agonies  of  resentment,  and  from  pretended  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  bitterest  reproaches.  The  whole  is  joined  with  the  utmost  rich¬ 
ness  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  were  there  an  actor  capable  of  repre¬ 
senting  Richard,  the  part  would  delight  us  more  than  any  other  ot  Shake¬ 
speare’s  master-pieces— with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  King  Pear.  1 
know  of  no  character  drawn  by  our  great  poet  with  such  unequalled  skill  as 
that  of  Richard  II. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  higher  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  than  the  fact  that  a  mind  of  the  comprehension 
and  insight  of  Coleridge’s  should  be  worthily  occupied  in  analysing 
and  discussing  characters  which  are  the  pure  creation  of  the 
dramatist’s  imagination— not  so  much  inquiring  whether  they  are 
well  or  ill  drawn,  as  investigating  what  they  are,  as  if  they  were 
in  themselves  independent  subjects  of  philosophic  examination, 
and  not  the  air-drawn  phantoms  of  a  poet’s  brain.  Still,  lie  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  Shakspeare  elaborated  his  cha¬ 
racters  as  subsidiary  instruments  in  elucidating  his  ideas.  This 
notion  shows  itself  more  especially  in  his  remarks  on  Hamlet, 
which  in  all  other  respects  must  commend  themselves  to  every 
reader’s  conviction  by  their  delicacy  and  truthfulness  of  obser¬ 
vation.  The  last  sentences  read  as  if  he  had  spoken  them  with 
the  profound  feeling  of  a  special  experience  ; — 

The  first  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is— What  did  Shakespeare  mean 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  Hamlet?  He  never  wrote  anything  without 
design,  and  what  was  his  design  when  he  sat  down  to  produce  this  tragedy? 
Mv  belief  is,  that  he  always  regarded  his  story  before  he  began  to  write,  much 
in  the  same  light  as  a  painter  regards  his  canvas  before  he  begins  to  paint— 
as  a  mere  vehicle  for  his  thoughts-as  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  to  work. 
What  then  was  the  point  to  which  Shakespeare  directed  himselt  m  Hamlet  ? 
He  intended  to  portray  a  person  in  whose  view  the  external  world,  and  all  its 
incidents  and  objects,  were  comparatively  dim,  aud  of  no  interest  in  them¬ 
selves.  and  which  began  to  interest  only  when  they  were  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  his  mind.  Hamlet  beheld  external  things  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man  of  vivid  imagination,  who  shuts  his  eyes,  sees  what  has  previously  made 

an  impression  on  his  organs.  .  .  , 

The  poet  places  him  in  the  most  stimulating  circumstances  that  a  human 
being  can  be  placed  in.  He  is  the  heir-apparent  of  a  throne;  his  lather  dies 
suspiciously;  his  mother  excludes  her  son  from  his  throne  by  marrying  bis 
uncle  This  is  not  enough :  but  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  father  is  introduced, 
to  assure  the  son  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  brother.  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  son?— instant  action  and  pursuit  of  revenge?  ho:  endless 
reasoning  and  hesitating— constant  urging  and  solicitation  of  the  mind  to 
act  and  as  constant  an  escape  from  action;  ceaseless  reproaches  ot  himselt  tor 
sloth  and  negligence,  while  the  whole  energy  of  his  resolution  evaporates  w 
these  reproaches.  This,  too,  not  from  cowardice,  for  he  is  drawn  as  one  ot  the 
bravest  of  his  time— not  from  want  of  forethought  or  slowness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  for  he  sees  through  the  very  souls  of  all  who  surround  him,  but  merely 
from  that  aversion  to  action,  which  prevails  among  such  as  have  a  world  in 

themselves.  „  „  * 

******* 
Anything  finer  than  this  conception,  and  working  out  of  a  great  character, 
is  merely  impossible.  Shakespeare  wished  to  impress  upon  us  the  truth,  that 
action  is  the  chief  end  of  existence— that  no  faculties  of  intellect  however 
brilliant,  can  be  considered  valuable,  or  indeed  otherwise  than  as  misfortunes, 
if  they  withdraw  us  from,  or  render  us  repugnant  to  action,  and  lead  us  to 
think  and  think  of  doing,  until  the  time  has  elapsed  when  we  can  do  anything 
effectually.  In  enforcing  this  moral  truth,  Shakespeare  has  shown  the  fulness 
and  force  of  his  powers  :  all  that  is  amiable  and  excellent  in  nature  is  com¬ 
bined  in  Hamlet,  with  the  exception  of  one  quality.  He  is  a  man  living  in 
meditation,  called  upon  to  act  by  every  motive  human  and  divine,  but  the 
great  object  of  his  life  is  defeated  by  continually  resolving  to  do,  yet  doing 
nothing  but  resolve. 

Tlie  present  volume  contains  not  only  these  lectures  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  but  also  a  list  of  the  MS.  corrections  discovered  by  Mr. 
Collier  in  his  folio  copy,  and  a  very  lengthy  preface,  containing 
some  interesting,  though  fragmentary,  personal  reminiscences 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  a  great  deal  of  self-vindi¬ 
catory  and  explanatory  matter  connected  with  his  folio  emenda¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  the  publication  of  these  exposed  him  to 
vexation  and  abuse.  Of  all  the  books  one  could  wish  one  s 
enemy  to  have  written,  one  would  prefer  a  set  of  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  accompanied  of  course  with 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  text.  Once  having  done  this, 
a  man  has  cut  himself  off  from  the  amenities  of  criticism.  You 
are  free  to  vituperate  him — there  is  no  motive  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  assign  for  his  altering  “as”  into  “and,”  or  leaving  out  an 
“a”oran  “e”  in  spelling  the  poet’s  name.  If  you  like  to  confine 
yourself  to  calling  him  stupid  and  illiterate,  you  may  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  impugn  his  moral  character. 
The  reason  of  the  unsparing  fierceness  and  unbecoming  con¬ 
tempt  which  distinguish  these  literal  discussions  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  tests  of  correctness,  or  of  any 
ascertained  principles  of  judgment.  The  more  a  man  decides 
from  his  instincts,  and  the  less  definite  and  palpable  the  reasons 
he  can  give  for  his  conclusions,  the  more  you  insult  him  by 
questioning  them.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  it  emendators  would 
cease  to  assign  reasons  for  improvements  which  are  conjectural. 
Debates  upon  such  points  are  generally  valueless.  Any  correction 
which  does  not  at  once  approve  itself  ought  (except  in  some  very 
rare  instances  where  an  explanation  may  be  required)  to  be  at 
once  rejected.  The  value  of  Mr.  Collier’s  emendations  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  them  do  at  once  approve  themselves 
to  common-sense  minds.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  think  it  is  easy 
to  go.  In  the  absence  of  all  external  evidence,  it  seems  difficult 
to  assign  to  them  any  authority  which  can  bind  us  to  accept 
such  of  them  as  do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment. 
However,  that  the  author  of  them  was  guided,  not  simply  by  the 
desire  to  suggest  improvements  of  palpable  defects  and  elucida- 
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tions  of  unintelligible  passages,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  often 
alters  one  word  for  another  where  the  existing  sense  is  perfectly 
plain,  and  the  exchanged  word  of  little  or  no  importance.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  some  guide  before  him  which  he 
implicitly  followed.  An  exact  and  perfect  list  of  these  emenda¬ 
tions  was  much  needed;  and  Mr.  Collier  has  done  more  service  to 
the  cause  of  literature  by  the  simple  catalogue  of  them  which  he 
has  here  furnished,  than  by  any  conceivable  amount  of  discussion 
on  the  subject. 


FRENCH  ROMANCE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY.# 

M.  MOLAND  and  D’Hcrieault  inform  us,  in  their  pre¬ 
face,  that  their  “object  in  publishing  this  volume  of  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  to  produce  a  popular 
and  literary,  rather  than  a  scientific  and  historical  work.”  It  is 
fortunate  that  their  first  thought  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
general  public,  and  not  to  a  limited  class  of  antiquarian  students  ; 
for  while  a  book  appealing  to  the  tastes  of  all  cultivated  minds 
may  furnish  incidentally  most  valuable  data  to  the  scholar,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  publication  specially  addressed  to  the  learned 
penetrates  beyond  the  circle  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  destined.  The  curious  and  attractive  little  volume  before 
us  contains  a  collection  of  five  stories,  reproduced  from  the  text 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  admirably  elucidating  the  spirit  of 
that  age  as  shown  in  its  treatment  of  materials  which,  both 
before  and  since,  have  undergone  countless  transformations. 
These  tales  are  judiciously  laid  before  us  in  the  naive  simplicity 
of  the  originals,  unencumbered  by  running  comments.  Instead 
of  overloading  the  text  with  long  critical  or  explanatory  notes, 
the  editors  give  a  separate  notice  of  each  romance  in  their  pre¬ 
face,  with  an  account  of  its  history  and  influence  on  literature, 
and  an  indication  of  its  principal  features.  We  have  likewise  a 
very  serviceable  synopsis  of  the  grammar  of  the  Langue  d’  Oil, 
which,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  philological  interest, 
enables  us,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  foot-notes,  to  decipher  the  text 
with  ease.  One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Trouvere 
language  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  we  are  told  by  MM. 
Moland  and  D  Hcricault,  is  the  existence  of  a  modified  “system 
of  inflexions,  which  resemble,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  Latin  de¬ 
clensions  a  system  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  principle.”  Wrc  learn  that  ignorance  of 
some  of  the  elementary  rules  which  they  lay  down  “puzzled  our 
predecessors,  the  editors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  they 
are  quite  opposed  to  the  modern  forms  and,  indeed,  a  momen¬ 
tary  forgetfulness  of  these  details  is  apt  strangely  to  distort  the 
sense  of  a  whole  passage.  Lor  instance,  in  this  primitive 
grammar,  the  singular  nominative  of  the  masculine  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  oblique  cases  by  the  addition  of  an  s — the 
plural  nominative  by  its  absence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  editors’  preface  is 
their  history  of  the  romance  of  Amis  and  Amile,  the  Orestes  and 
Py lades  of  the  middle  ages.  After  a  careful  critical  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  origin  of  the  tale  and  its  historical  foundation, 
together  with  a  statement  of  their  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be 
a  poem  grafted  on  an  ecclesiastical  chronicle,  MM.  Moland  and 
d  Hericault  proceed  to  trace  the  successive  transformations  which 
the  story  underwent.  As  they  remark,  an  account  of  these  alone 
might  furnish  materials  for  an  “  entire  philosophic  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  indicating,  as  it  does,  clearly  and  fully,  the  influences  affcct- 
ing,  at  each  period  of  their  career,  at  each  stage  of  their 
development,  the  legends,  the  chansons  de  gestes,  the  poems, 
all  the  literary  materials,  all  the  historic  events,  which, 
appropriated,  transformed,  and  dignified  by  poetry,  have  thus 
been  mysteriously  preserved  for  us  during  the  Carloviugian  age, 
and  brought  down  to  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance.”  In  a 
short  notice  of  the  romance  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  assumed  by  the  story 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  inclusive,  with  illus¬ 
trative  observations  on  the  state  of  society  and  the  other  external 
influences  indicated  in  each  successive  modification  of  the 
original  tradition. 

(  I  he  first  tale  of  the  collection  is  entitled  “  Li  Contes  dou  Roi 
Coustant  l’Empereur.”  It  is  written  in  the  dialect  of  Picardy, 
and  is  taken  by  the  editors  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bihliotheque 
Imperiule,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  another  of  their 
romances— “Li  Contes  dou  Roi  Flore  et  de  la  Bielle  Jehane.” 
The  scene  of  the  story— we  again  quote  from  the  preface — is 
“laid  in  Byzantium  ;  and  the  principal  personages  are  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  reader  will  perceive,  however,  that  the  hero, 
Coustant,  has  very  few  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus  of  history,  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  fictitious 
Emperor,  Muselins,  still  less  resembles  the  obscurely-born 
Helen,  illustrious  in  the  Church  for  her  miraculous  discovery  of 
the  wood  of  the  cross.  As  the  editors  observe  further  on,  this 
tale  receives  a  strong  Oriental  colouring  from  the  fatalism  which 
forms  its  principal  element ;  but  this  remark  applies  merely  to 
the  raw  material  of  the  story,  for  the  style  of  handling,  the  ideas, 
and  even  several  incidents  of  the  plot,  are  essentially  Western. 
It  opens  with  a  scene  which  seems  borrowed  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.”  The  Emperor  Muselins  “sen  aloit  une  nuit,  entre  lui 

*  Nouvelles  Francoises  en  Prose  du  XIII-  Silclc,  publiees  d’apri-s  les 
Maivuserits,  avec  une  Introduction  et  des  Notes,  par  MM.  L.  Moland  ct  C. 
D’Herieault.  Paris:  Jannct.  i8J<J. 


ct  un  sien  chevalier,  parmi  la  cite  c’on  apielle  ore  Coustantinoble, 
et  la  lune  luisoit  aukes  clere.’  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
he  comes  to  a  house  where  there  is  a  newly-born  male  child. 
His  curiosity  is  excited  by  overhearing  the  rather  eccentric 
prayers  offered  up  by  the  father  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  and  he  proceeds,  incognito ,  and  in  a  style  which 
strongly  savours  of 

The  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid, 

to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  man,  and  to  interrogate  him 
as  to  the  meaning  of  his  conduct.  The  father  replies,  “  verites 
est  ke  je  sui  elers  et  saimoltd’une  siense  c’on  apielle  astrenomie.” 
His  knowledge  enables  him  to  foretell  “  ke  cis  enfes  (enfant)  ke 
chi  (ici)  est  nes  aura  a  femme  lefillede  l’enpcreour  de  ceste  ville, 
ki  fu  ne  n’a  pas  VIII.  jours,  et  sera  enpereres  et  sires  de  ceste 
cite  et  de  toute  la  terre.”  Muselins,  on  hearing  this,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  life  of  the  child,  whom  “  li  chevaliers,”  his 
companion,  finds  means  to  steal  away  from  the  father’s  house. 
The  emperor  has  already  wounded  the  infant,  with  the  intention 
of  tearing  out  its  heart,  but  is  prevented  from  the  execution  of 
his  design  by  the  intercession  of  the  knight,  to  whom  the  child 
is  confided,  under  a  solemn  promise  that  it  shall  be  drowned. 
But  as  he  is  proceeding,  with  that  object,  “  viers  la  mer,  si  ot  li 
chevaliers  pite  de  l’cnfant,  et  dist  k’il  ne  seroit  ja,  par  lui  noiies  ; 
si  le  laisa  tout  envolepe  sour  un  femier  devant  la  porte  d’une 
abeie  de  mounes  (moines)  ki  cantoient  a  cel  point  lor  matines.” 
The  following  is  the  chronicler’s  account  of  the  child’s  baptism, 
and  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  : — 

Quant  li  moune  orent  eante  lor  matines,  si  oirent  crier  1’ enfant  et  le 
porterent  a  dant  abe  (au  seigneur  abbe).  Et  li  abes  le  vit  biel  enfant,  6i  dist 
k’il  le  feroit  norir.  Si  le  fist  desvoleper,  et  vit  k’il  avoit  fendu  le  ventre  (le 
ventre  fendu)  de  l’estomac  juskes  au  nonbril.  Li  abes,  si  tos  com  il  fu  jours, 
mnnda  mires  (m^decins),  et  lor  demanda  pour  combien  il  gariroient  1’ enfant. 
Et  il  demandtrent  pour  le  garir  C.  besans.  Et  il  lor  dist  ke  ce  seroit  trop  et 
ke  trop  lor  seroit  li  enfes  coustans.  Et  tant,  ke  li  abes  fist  marciet  (marche) 
as  surigiiens  pour  IIII**  besans.  Et  apries  fist  li  abes  l’enfant  batisier,  et  li 
mist  a  non  Coustant,  pour  90U  k’il  sanbloit  k’il  coustoit  trop  au  garir. 

The  boy  grows  “molt  tos  en  grant  biaute  ”  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  monks,  and,  when  he  is  sent  to  school,  “il  aprist  si  bicn 
k’il  pasa  de  sotieute  (subtilite)  et  de  siense  tous  ses  conpagnons.” 
After  some  years  have  passed  thus,  the  abbot,  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  to  the  Emperor  of  the  injustice  done  by  his 
officers  to  the  convent,  “  car  li  Enpereres  estoit  sarasins,”  goes 
to  court,  accompanied  by  his  protege.  Every  one  admires  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  bov,  especially  the  Emperor,  who  in¬ 
quires  his  history  from  the  abbot.  On  discovering  the  identity 
of  the  youth  with  the  child  whose  life  he  had  formerly  attempted, 
Muselins  demands  him  of  (lie  monks.  The  latter,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  intended  for  him,  deliver  Coustant  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  who  forthwith  “  fu  en  grant  pensee  coument  il  seroit 
ocis.”  At  length  he  comes  to  a  decision  on  this  subject.  When 
on  a  journey  in  company  with  Coustant,  and  at  some  distance 
from  his  capital,  the  Emperor  despatches  our  hero  thither  with  a 
letter  to  the  “chastelain  de  Busance,”  containing  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  “  ke  il  ocie  u  face  ocire  celui  ki  ces  laitres  li  portera.” 
On  the  youth's  arrival  at  the  town,  “il  estoit  eure  de  disner;  si 
pensa,  si  com  Dies  le  volt,  k’il  n’iroit  point  en  celui  point,  ains 
atenderoit  tant  c’on  eust  disne.”  With  this  intention,  he  enters 
a  garden,  and,  laying  himself  down  under  a  tree,  is  specdilj' 
overcome  by  sleep.  During  his  slumbers  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  comes  to  the  garden  with  her  ladies,  and  as  they  are 
chasing  each  ether  about  the  grounds,  “  si  conme  pucielles  se 
geuent  (jouent)  aucunes  fois,”  they  come  upon  the  sleeping  Cou¬ 
stant;  “  et  cant  la  damoisielle  le  vit,  si  le  regarda  molt  volen- 
tiers,  ct  dist  a  soi  meismes  ke  onkes  mais  a  nul  jour  si  bielle 
fourme  (forme)  d’onme  n’avoit  veue.”  She  dismisses  all  her 
attendants  except  one,  “  en  cui  elle  se  fioit  plus  ;”  and  then,  her 
curiosity  being  excited  by  observing  the  letter  which  the  young 
man  carries,  she  manages,  still  without  awakening  him,  to  abs¬ 
tract  it,  and  to  read  its  contents  : — 

Les  II.  pucielles  s’aprocRrent  dou  varlet  et  li  enblerent  ses  laitres,  et  les 
lut  la  fille  I’Enpcreur.  Et  cant  elle  les  ot  liutes  (lues),  si  eoumencha  molt 
fort  a  plorer,  et  dist  a  sa  conpagne : 

• —  Ciertes,  ci  a  grant  dolour ! 

—  Ha !  ma  dame,  dist  li  autre  pucielle,  dites  moi  ke  e’est. 

—  Ciertes,  dist  la  pucielle,  se  je  me  pooie  tant  fier  en  vous,  j’osteroie  ceste 
dolour. 

—  Ha !  dame,  dist-clle,  bardiement  vous  i  poes  fier,  car  pom*  riens  nulle  je 
ne  des-couvesroie  chose  ke  vous  vosisife  (voulussiez)  celer. 

Et  la  pucielle,  la  fille  l’Enpereur,  en  prist  son  creant  (serment)  selonc  la 
loi  paiiene.  Et  puis  li  dist  90U  ke  les  laitres  disoient,  et  la  pucielle  li 
respondi : 

—  Dame,  k’en  bdes  (desirez)  vous  a  fairc  ? 

—  Che  vos  dirai  ge  bien,  dist  la  fille  l’Enpereur:  je  motrai  en  sa  boiste  lines 
autres  laitres  ke  li  Empereres  mes  peres  mande  au  castelain  k’il  me  doinse 
(donne)  a  femme  a  cost  biel  enfant  chi  (ici)  et  kil  faehe  grant  iieste  as  noees 
faire  de  toute  la  gent  de  cost  pais,  car  bien  sache  il  il  est  haus  horn  et  loiaus. 
Cant  la  pucielle  ot  9011  dit,  si  li  dist  celle  ke  e’estoit  boin  (bon)  a  faire: 

• —  Mes,  dame,  coument  aures  vous  le  saiii  1  (sccr.u)  vostro  pore  ? 

—  Molt  bien,  dist  la  pucielle,  car  mes  peres  me  balla  I1II.  paire  d’cscroes 
(feuilles  de  parchemin)  saielees  de  son  saiiel  la  il  n’a  riens  escrut,  et  jou  i 
escrirai  tout  90U  ke  jou  vosrai  (voudrai). 

—  Dame,  dist  elle,  vous  aves  tres  bien  dit,  mais  faites  tos,  si  vos  liastds 
ansois  (avant)  k’il  s’esvelle. 

—  Si  ferai  jou,  dist  la  pucielle. 

This  plan  is  forthwith  put  into  execution  with  entire  success  ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  lady’s  father,  he  learns  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  he  had  so  much  dreaded  lias  taken  place  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  Like  a  sensible  man,  the  Emperor,  now  that  the  mischief 
is  done,  takes  it  very  philosophically,  and  gives  his  paternal 
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benediction  to  the  young  couple,  “  car  puis  k’il  est  ensi,  a  soufrir 
le  me  couvient,  puis  ke  autrement  ne  puet  iestre.’  Musehns 
dies  soon  afterwards,  and  Coustant,  as  bad  been  predicted  at 
bis  birth,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  In  the  days  of  bis  pro¬ 
sperity  be  does  not  forget  bis  friend  the  abbot,  who  is  elevated  to 
a  high  post  at  court.  As  a  fitting  conclusion  of  the  story,  we  are 
told  that  “  tout  cil  (tous  ceux)  de  la  tiere  furent  convierti  a  la  loi 
Jhesucris,”  and  that  Heaven  gave  the  new  Emperor  a  male  heir, 
“ki  ot  a  non  Coustentins,  ki  fu  puis  molt  preudom.  Et  si  iu 
puis  la  cites  apielee  Coustantinoble.  pour  son  pere  Coustant  ki 
tant  cousta,  ki  devant  avoit  este  apielee  Bisanche. 

This  romance  of  “  Coustant  has  appeared  to  us  the  best 
fitted  to  lay  before  the  reader,  both  as  being  the  shortest 
of  the  collection,  and  as  one  of  the  simplest  in  plot.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  most  curious  tale  in  the  volume,  in  an  anti¬ 
quarian  point  of  view,  though  developed  with  the  least  art,  is 
that  of  “  Aucassin  and  Nicolette.”  This  is  a  mixture  of  prose 
and  verse.  As  the  editors  intimate,  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
be  declaimed  and  sung  in  public;  and,  from  its  lively  form,  and 
the  quantity  of  dialogue  it  contains,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
making  some  approach  to  the  drama.  In  this  romance,  too,  there 
is  an  attempt  at  comedy,  which  we  find  in  none  of  the  others. 

It  is  interesting,  in  looking  over  this  book,  to  observe  the 
germs  of  incidents  and  situations  which  have  long  since  come  to 
be  regarded  as  common  property  by  all  novelists  and  dramatists. 
For  instance,  in  “  Li  Contes  dou  Roi  Flore  et  de  la  Bielle 
Jehane,”  we  recognise  a  great  part  of  the  story  of  Cymbeline 
in  particular,  the  wager  between  Posthumus  and  Iachimo,  and 
its  loss  by  the  husband,  who,  in  the  romance,  is  persuaded  of  his 
wife’s  infidelity  by  similar  means  to  those  employed  by  the 
treacherous  Italian  in  the  drama.  We  have  also  the  subsequent 
disguise  of  the  wife  in  male  attire.  From  this  point,  however, 
the  adventures  of  the  heroine  cease  to  resemble  those  of  Imogen, 
and  recal  rather  those  of  Julia  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
There  is  one  incident  in  this  story  in  which  we  fancy  we  trace  an 
Eastern  origin — namely,  the  culinary  talent  displayed  in  adversity 
by  La  Bielle  Jehane,  who  maintains  herself  and  her  husband  by 
making  and  selling  bread,  of  which  we  are  told  that  it  was 
“  si  bon  et  si  bien  fait  k’il  en  vendoit  plus  ke  li  doi  melleur 
boulengier  de  la  ville.”  It  will  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  Bedreddin, .  in  the 
story  of  Noureddin  Ali,  supported  himself  for  a  long  time  in  a 
similar  way.  We  may  add  that  the  miraculous  cure  of  Amis,  in 
the  romance  of  “  Amis  and  Ainile,”  has  a  striking  similarity  to 
another  Eastern  tale — not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  as  the  one  we 
have  just  mentioned.  The  Arabian  chronicler  speaks  of  a  king 
who,  having  lost  a  faithful  servant  by  his  transformation  into 
stone,  is  told  that  he  can  call  his  friend  back  to  life  if  he  is  willing 
to  behead  his  two  children,  and  to  sprinkle  the  ossified  figure 
with  their  blood.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  but,  as 
he  approaches  the  children  with  his  drawn  sword,  the  will  is 
accepted  by  Heaven  for  the  deed,  and  he  suddenly  sees  the 
stone  restored  to  animation.  In  the  story  of  the  Western 
friends  and  martyrs,  we  have  Amile  commanded  by  the  angel 
to  cure  Amis  of  leprosy  by  precisely  the  same  means,  and 
we  see  the  same  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  father  to 
comply  with  the  required  condition.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  miracle  is  at  once  more  pretentious  and  less  artistic. 
The  children  are  actually  beheaded,  and  Amis  is  washed  in 
their  blood ;  but  when  the  two  friends  return  from  church, 
whither  they  had  repaired  to  render  thanks  for  the  cure  of  Amis, 
they  find  them  miraculously  brought  back  to  life.  In  both 
stories  the  mother  of  the  boys  is  absent  at  prayers  during  the 
performance  of  the  miracle,  and,  on  her  return,  entirely  approves 
of  the  supposed  sacrifice.  These  and  other  points  of  resemblance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  decidedly  Oriental  character  of  the 
tale  of  the  Emperor  Coustant,  serve  to  show  that  the  Western 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  if  not  actually  drawing  its  inspira¬ 
tions  from  that  of  the  East,  was  at  least  linked  with  it  in  close 
and  constant  communication. 

In  their  preface,  the  editors  promise  us  a  collection  of  prose 
tales  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  which  they  will 
“recal  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  all  the  influences  which 
occupy  the  literary  stage  down  to  the  Renaissance.”  We  shall 
most  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  these  romances,  if  they 
depict,  half  as  vividly  as  the  present  series,  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  their  age.  In  the  meantime,  we  sincerely  thank 
MM.  Moland  and  D’Hericault  for  this  unpretending  but  truly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  eai-ly  European  literature. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  EEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 
“SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ORE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

_ Henry  Appleyard,  News-Agent,  &c.,  1,  Duke-strcet,  Adelplii. 

London  and  county  joint-stock  banking 

COMPANY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  December,  1856,  will  be  paid  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  either  at  the  parent  establishment,  21,  Lombard-street,  or  at  any  of  the 
Company’s  branch  banks,  on  and  after  Monday,  the  16th  of  February  instant. 

By  order,  W.  M'Kewax. 

21,  Lombard-street,  February  5,  1857. 


L 


ONDON  AND  COUNTY  JOINT-STOCK  BANKING 

COMPANY. 

Head  Office — 21,  LOMBARD-STREET. 


Dibectobs. 


Philip  Patton  Blyth,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Burmester,  Esq. 
William  Cory,  Esq. 

J.  Andrew  Durham,  Esq. 
Jos.  C.  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Aubrey  A.  Hoghton,  Esq. 


W.  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 
James  Laming,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Lance,  Esq. 
William  Lee,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Nicol,  Esq. 
Richard  Springett,  Esq. 


General  Manager. — WILLIAM  M’KEWAN,  Esq. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Proprietors  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  5, 1857,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  following  Report,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1856, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

William  Nicol,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


REPORT. 

This  bein''  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Company  your  Directors  proceed  accordingly  to  lay  before  the  Proprietors  a 
general  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31st  December 
lcLSt/ 

It  will  be  shown  by  the  balance-sheet,  signed  by  the  auditors,  and  certified  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  public  accountant,  that  the  gross  profit  of  the  Bank  tor  the  last  halt-year, 
including  balances  amounting  to  £20,999  9s.  2d.  brought  forward  from  the  last  account, 
and  after  making  provisions  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  amounts  to  £119  257  3s  4d 
leaving,  after  deduction  of  all  expenses,  interest,  and  rebate,  a  net  profit  of  £38,081 9s.  6d. 

From  this  sum  your  Directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  be  now  declared  at  6  per 
cent  for  the  half-year,  free  of  Income-tax,  which,  with  5  per  cent,  previously  paid  lor 
the  six  months  ending  the  30th  June  last,  will  be  11  per  cent,  for  the  year  18o6. 

Your  Directors  likewise  recommend  that  an  addition  of  £o00  be  now  made  to  the 
«  provident  Fund  ”  of  the  Bank,  for  the  year  1856,  being  the  same  in  amount  as  the 

sum  granted  with  this  object  for  the  previous  year.  ,, 

Should  these  recommendations  be  adopted,  there  will  remain  a  balance  of  £779o  14s.  3d. 
to  be  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  .  ,  ,  ,. 

As  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  in  August  last,  your  Directors  further 
recommend  that  the  limitation  placed  on  the  Reserve  Fund  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  John  William  Burmester,  Esq.,  Richard 
Springett,  Esq.,  and  William  Champion  Jones,  Esq.,  who  respectively  offer  themselves 
for  re-election. 


BALANCE-SHEET  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING 
COMPANY,  DEC.  31,  1856. 


Db. 

To  capital  paid  up  . 

To  reserved  fund . 

To  customer’s  balances,  &c . 

To  profit  and  loss  balance  brought  from  last  account 

To  ditto  rebate,  &c.,  ditto . 

To  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts . 


£1(1819  16  ’  7 
10,179  12  7 

98,257  14  2 


£498,032  10  0 
100,000  0  0 
3,543,821  6  4 


119,257  3  4 


LK. 

By  cash  on  hand  at  head  office  and  branches 
By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at  short  notice  . 


£4,261,113  19  8 

£526,765  1  9 
546,059  16  0 

-  1,072,824  17  9 


Investments,  viz. : — 

By  Government  and  guaranteed  stocks  ....  237,666  lo  6 

By  other  stocks  and  securities .  173,700  2  8 


By  discounted  bills,  notes,  and  temporary  advances 

to  customers  in  town  and  country . £2,366,034  16  4 

By  advances  to  customers  on  special  securities  .  .  288,864  7  0 

By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard-street  and  Nicholas-lane,  freehold 
and  leasehold  property  at  the  Branches,  with  fixtures  and  fittings 

By  interest  paid  to  customers . 

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head  office  and  branches  .  . 


411,366  18  2 


£2,654,899  3  4 

50,514  14  10 
29,892  19  7 
41,615  6  0 


£4,261,113  19  8 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  interest  paid  to  customers . 

To  expenses,  as  above . 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  &e.,  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account 

To  half-year’s  dividend,  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum . 

To  provident  fund . 

To  balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account . 


By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account . 

By  rebate,  &c.  ditto  ditto  . 

By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts . 


£29,892  19 

7 

41,615 

6 

0 

9,667 

8 

3 

29,785 

15 

3 

500 

0 

0 

7,795  14 

3 

£119,257 

3 

4 

10,819 

16 

7 

10,179 

12 

7 

98,257  14 

2 

£119,257 

3 

4 

By  profit  and  loss  new  account  balance  brought  down .  7,795  14  3 

By  ditto  ditto  rebate  brought  down,  &c .  9,667  8  3 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet,  and  compared  the 
items  it  comprises  with  the  several  books  and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  HENRY  OVERTON,  ~) 

JOHN  WRIGHT,  Auditors. 

FREDERICK  GASKELL,  ) 

J.  E.  COLEMAN,  Public  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Bank,  Jan.  28,  1857. 


The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  following  resolutions 
were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Share¬ 
holders. 

2.  That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  be  declared  upon  the  Capital  stock  ot 
the  Company,  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  Dec.,  1856,  clear  of  Income-tax,  payable 
on  and  after  Monday,  the  16th  of  February  next. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  £500  be  added  to  the  Provident  Fund,  and  the  balance  of 
£7795  14s.  3d.  then  remaining  be  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

5.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Auditors  of  the  Company  for 
the  past  year. 

6.  That  Frederick  Gaskel,  Henry  Overton,  and  John  Wright,  Esqs.,  be  re-elected 
Auditors  for  the  current  year. 

7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  William  M'Kevvan,  Esq.,  the 
General  Manager,  and  the  other  Officers  of  the  Establishment,  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  they  have  severally  discharged  their  respective  duties. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  three  Directors  having  been  proceeded  with,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  re-elected:  John  William  Burmester,  Esq., 
Richard  Springett,  Esq.,  and  William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NICOL,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved  and  carried  unanimously — 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  William  Nicol,  Esq.,  for  his 
able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  R.  P.  NICHOLS,  Secretary. 


[Feb.  14,  1857 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office-New  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACK  FRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £100,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  arc  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  dailv,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock.  A  ItTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

A  COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  on  the  “  Osteology  and 

Palaeontology,  or  the  Framework  and  Fossils  of  the  class  Mammalia,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments,  British 
Museum,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
J ermyn-street,  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  2  p.m.,  commencing  on  the  26th  February, 
1857.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Museum,  Jermyn-street.  Fee  for  the  Course,  6s. 

RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  Director. 

Government  schools  of  mines,  jermyn  street. 

The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  are  about  to  be  commenced  :— 

Thirty  Lectures  on  “  Geology  "  by  Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  To  be  delivered  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  at  2  p.m.,  commencing  on  Tuesday  the  17th 
February.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £1  10s. 

Forty  Lectures  on  “Mineralogy”  by  Warinuton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.  To  be  delivered 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  at  3  p.m.,  commencing  on  Tuesday  the  17th 
instant.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £2. 

Fifty  Lectures  on  “Natural  History,  or  the  principles  of  Zoology,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  Pahcontology,”  by  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.  To  lie  delivered  on 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  10  a.m.,  commencing  on  Thursday  the  19th 
inst.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £2. 

Thirty-six  Lectures  on  “Applied  Mechanics”  by  Professor  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
To  be  delivered  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  12  o’clock,  commencing 
on  Thursday  the  19th  inst.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £2. 

Tickets  and  Prospectuses  of  the  School  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


DR.  KAHN'S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY 

STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 
only),  containing  1000  models,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  Human  Frame,  in  Health 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  etc.  Lectures  delivered  at  12,  2,  4,  and 
£  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  at  a  \  past  8  p.m. 
Admission,  Is. — Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  Gratis. 


A  RCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION,  AND  COLLECTION  OF 

J:\  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  INVENTIONS,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall 
East,  will  Close  on  Saturday  next.  Open  from  Nine  till  Dusk. — Seventh  Lecture, 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  February  17th,  at  Eight  o’clock,  by  James  Edmeston,  Jun., 
Esq.,  “On  the  Articles  Exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Materials.”  The  Four  Sets  of 
Drawings  to  which  Prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the  Competition  for  the  Memorial 
Church  at  Constantinople,  will  be  exhibited  this  Evening.  Admission,  Is. ;  or  by 
Season  Tickets,  to  admit  at  all  times,  and  to  all  the  Lectures,  2s.  6d. 

JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.S.)  „  ~ 

JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.  S  “’  Cs ’ 


This  day,  Twopence  ;  by  Post,  Threepeuce, 

A  TRACT  ON  TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  By  C.  B.  Adderley, 

I \  M.P. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Next  week,  8vo,  the  Second  Volume  of 

CQR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE’S  HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY 

O  AND  OF  ENGLAND.  The  First  Volume,  21s. 

London:  John  W.  Pahkee  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


In  a  few  days,  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations, 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM  :  with  a  Narrative 

of  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  price  Sixpence, 

Remarks  on  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 

LAW  OF  NAVAL  PRIZE.  By  Montague  Bernard,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Vinerian  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Published  this  day,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  CHARITIES 

il  OF  THE  METROPOLIS.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  a  Committee 
of  TnE  Statistical  Society,  and  forming  Part  I.  of  a  Work  on  the  Beneficent 
Institutions  of  the  Metropolis. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  445,  West  Strand. 


SERMONS,  Preached 

Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of 


Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

and  Published 
Oxford. 


on  several  occasions.  By 


By  the  same  Author,  4s.  6d. 

SIX  SERMONS  preached  before  the  University. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  4s.  fid. 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
“Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics.” 

A  KEY,  price  2s. 6d.,  has  been  printed  exclusively  for  the  Use 

of  Tutors,  who  may  obtain  it  by  making  direct  application  to  the  Publishers,  and 
enclosing  a  remittance  for  the  amonnt. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


A  NNOTATED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


By  Robert  Bell.  In  volumes.  2s.  6d.,  in  cloth. 

CHAUCER.  Eight  Volumes . 20s.  Od. 

THOMSON.  Two  Volumes . 6s.  Od. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  POEMS . 2s.  6d. 

BUTLER.  Three  Volumes  . 7s.  6d. 

DRYDEN.  Three  Volumes . 7s.  fid. 

COWPER.  With  Selections  from  Lloyd,  Cotton,  Brooke, 

Darwin,  and  Ilayley.  Three  Volumes . 7s.  6d. 

SURREY,  Minor  Contemporaneous  Poets,  and  Lord  Buck- 

hurst  . 2s.  6d. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  DRAMATISTS . 2s.  6d. 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT . 2s.  6d. 

JOHN  OLDHAM . 2s.  6d. 

EDMUND  WALLER . '.  .  2s  6d 

BEN  JONSON . 2s.  6d. 

EARLY  BALLADS . 2s.  fid. 

GREENE  AND  MARLOWE . 2s.  6d. 


London  ..John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


WORKS  BY 

RICHARD  CHEVENIX  TRENCH,  D.D., 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


FIVE  SERMONS  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 

in  November,  1856.  2s.  6d. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES.  Sixth  Edition,  12s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MIRACLES.  Fifth  Edition,  12s. 

IIULSEAN  LECTURES.  Cheaper  Edition,  5s. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SERMON  ON 

THE  MOUNT.  With  an  Essay  on  St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Second  Edition,  7s.  The  Essay  separately,  3s.  6d. 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Third  Edition,  5s. 
ENGLISH,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  4s. 
ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.  Third  Edition,  3s. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF’  WORDS.  Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
SACRED  LATIN  POETRY.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  7s. 
JUSTIN  MARTYR,  and  other  Poems.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 
POEMS  FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES :  Genoveva  and  other 

Poems.  Second  Edition,  5s.  6d. 

ELEGIAC  POEMS.  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE’S  A  DREAM:  the  Great  Theatre  of  the  World.  From 

the  Spanish  of  Caldebon.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  4s.  6d. 

LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 

WORKS  BY  TIIE 

REV.  J.  E.  RIDDLE. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INFIDELITY  AND  SUPER¬ 
STITION  IN  CONTRAST  WITH  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  Bampton  Lectures, 
8vo,  12s. 

MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Second  Edi¬ 

tion,  18s. 

LUTHER  AND  HIS  TIMES,  5s. 

CHURCHMAN’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LITURGY,  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  AT  CHURCH.  Cheaper  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

_  LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. _ 

Cheap  Edition,  One  Volume,  6s. 

|1HE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE. 

By  the  same  Author, 

HEARTSEASE.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.,  10s.  6d. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.  6s. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


EVELYN’S  LIFE  OF  MRS.  GODOLPHIN.  Edited  by  the 

Bishop  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

REMAINS  OF  BISHOP  COPLESTON.  With  Reminiscences 

of  his  Life.  By  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  COPLESTON.  By  W.  J.  Copleston, 

M.A.,  10s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  USHER.  By  C.  R.  Elrington,  D.D. 

With  Portrait,  12s. 

LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SANCROFT.  By  Dr.  D’Oyly.  8yo,9s. 
MEMOIRS  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER.  By  T.  Bartlett,  M.A. 

With  Portrait,  12s. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.  By  R.  B.  Hone,  M.A., 

Archdeacon  of  Worcester.  Four  Volumes,  18s. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR ;  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  Con¬ 

temporaries,  AND  SUCCESSORS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott,  5s. 

LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  SACRED  POETS.  By  the  same  Author. 

Two  Vols.,  9s. 

LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  LORD  HARRIS.  By  the  Right 

Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington.  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d. 

NEANDElt’S  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE  AND  HIS  GENE¬ 

RATION.  Translated  by  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  3s.  6d. 

DAHLMANN’S  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS,  drawn  out  from  his 

works.  Translated  by  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  5s. 

VELAZQUEZ  AND  HIS  WORKS.  By  William  Stirling, 

M.P.,  5s. 

LUTHER  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  5s. 
SCRIPTURE  FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  By  the  Viscountess 

Hoon,  3s.  6d. 

BISHOP  HEBER  AND  HIS  WORKS ;  with  some  Account  of 

Christian  Missions  in  India.  By  Rev.  J.  Chambers,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  DAVIES,  A  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  2s.  6d. 

CUVIER  AND  HIS  WORKS,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  PRO¬ 

GRESS  OF  ZOOLOGY,  2s. 

LINNaEUS  AND  JUSSIEU,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  PRO¬ 

GRESS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  2s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  SMEATON,  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF 

LIGHT-HOUSES,  2s. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 

SOCIETY,  2s. 

LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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VI.  Eats. 

VII.  Memoirs  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

VIII.  Our  Political  Prospect — Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCI.,  is  published  THIS 

DAY.  CONTENTS  : 

I.  Northamptonshire. 

II.  Homer  and  his  Successors  in  Epic 
Poetry. 

III.  The  Salmon. 

IV.  Ferns  and  i  heir  Portraits. 

V.  Lord  Raglan. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, _ _ 

In  course  of  publication,  price  os.  each,  a  Series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  portraits  of  living  celebrities. 

X  By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  FEBRUARY  Number  contains The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 
Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  & c. 


No.  2, 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3, 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  4, 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  5, 

n 

Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  6, 

if 

E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7, 

a 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

No.  8, 

a 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

No.  9, 

E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Mauli.  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 

and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. _ 

THE  NEW  SATIRICAL  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  THE  GOVERNING  CLASSES,” 

Is  now  ready, 

FRIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA ;  or,  Phases  of  London  Life.  By  E. 

M.  Whitty,  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. _ 

GERMAN  FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  READING  BOOK,  containing  Easy  Poems  in  German, 

with  interlinear  Translations,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  and  Tables,  chiefly 
Etymological.  By  A.  Soxnenschein  and  J.  S.  Stallybrass. 

_ London:  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. _ 

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  bound  in  cloth,  price  30s. 

rpHE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GOETHE,  with  Sketches  of  his 

I  Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  unpublished  sources.  By  G.  H. 

Lewes. 

“  Written  with  intense  love  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  throws  more 
light  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Goethe  than  any  other  work.  It  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  admirable  impartial  criticism,  written  in  a  pure  English  style,  and,  in  short,  a  life 
of  Goethe  worthy  of  the  man” — Daily  News. 

_ London:  D,  Nutt,  270,  Strand. _ 

YEARSLEY  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  day,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d.,  Sixth  Edition,  with  New  Plates, 

ON  THROAT  AILMENTS,  the  ENLARGED  TONSIL,  and 

Elongated  Uvula,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  Defects  of  Voice,  Speech, 
Hearing,  Deglutition,  Respiration,  Susceptibility  to  Cold  and  Sore  Throat,  Cough, 
Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the  Imperfect  Development  of  Health,  Strength,  and  Growth 
in  Young  Persons.  By  James  Yeabslet,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear 
Infirmary,  Author  of  “  Deafness  Practically  Illustrated,”  Inventor  of  the  Artificial 
Tympanum,  &e. 

“We  are  induced  to  notice  this  work  on  account  of  the  novel  important  views  it 
develops  ....  Mr.  Yearsley's  great  experience  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear,  and 
in  afflictions  of  the  voice  and  speech,  entitles  all  he  says  to  much  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration.” — The  Times. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

Now  ready,  price  Half-a-Crown,  Post  free, 

LYLE’S  GOVERNMENT  SITUATIONS  HANDBOOK  AND 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  GUIDE.  Indispensable  to  all  seeking 
Public  Employ. 

A.  M.  Pigott,  Aldine  Chambers,  Paternoster-row. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON. 

Third  Thousand,  in  a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gullick,  price  14s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON :  Exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 

Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Fifty  Years’ 
Personal  Recollections.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 

“This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  painstaking  of  its  class.  We  find  in 
it  much  that  is  curious,  interesting,  and  new :  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  work  that 
contains  so  much  matter  of  the  last  half-century  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness  and 
accuracy.” — The  Press. 

David  Bogge,  Fleet-street. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Many  copies  of  each  of  the  following  "W orks  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Loftus’s  Researches  in  Chaldea. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 

The  Days  of  My  Life. — Ivors. 

Head’s  Descriptive  Essays. 

Kaye’s  Life  of  Malcolm. 

Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 

Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Monarchs  Retired  from  Business. 
Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Bonar’s  Travels  in  Sinai. 

Cockburn’s  Memorials  of  his  Time. 
Froude’s  History  of  England. 

Stoney’s  Residence  in  Tasmania. 

Aurora  Leigh.  By  Mrs.  Browning. 
Isabel. — Sydney  Fielding. 

Guizot’s  Life  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
Essays.  By  David  Masson. 

Knights  and  their  Days.  By  Dr.  Doran. 
Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Barry  Cornwall’s  Dramatic  Scenes. 
Mansfield’s  Buenos  Ayres. 

White’s  Walk  through  Tyrol. 


Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 

Newman  on  Universities. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  Edited  by  Whately. 
Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Hassall  on  Adulterations. 

Life  of  General  Charles  Napier. 

Travels  in  Bohemia. 

Olmsted’s  Journey  through  Texas. 
Natural  Religion.  By  Jules  Simon. 
Bonar’s  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope. 
Conybeare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 
Tliornbury’s  Art  and  Nature. 

Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir. 
Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Morley’s  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
Hamilton’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Girlhood  of  Catherine  de’  Medici. 
Robertson’s  Early  Church  History. 
Jessie  Cameron. — Lucy  Aylmer. 
Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches. 
Ryland’s  Life  of  Kitto. 

The  Sketcher.  By  Rev.  John  Eagles. 
Both  well.  By  Professor  Aytoun. 

Ferny  Combes.  By  Charlotte  Chanter. 
The  Good  Old  Times. — Wildflower. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Single  Subscription — One  Guinea  per  Annum. 

Literary  Institutions  and  Book  Societies  supplied  on  IAb&'al  Terms. 

A  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Recent  Works  withdrawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered 
at  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Cash,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Charles  Edwabd  Mudie,  510,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

GRIFFITH  AND  FERRAN 

(LATE  GRANT  AND  GRIFFITH), 

COKNEE  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHUECHYAED,  LONDON. 


H 


SALT  WATER;  or,  Neil  Darcy's  Sea  Life  and  Adventures.  By 

W.  II.  Kingston,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Blue  Jackets,”  “Peter  the  Whaler,”  “Mark 
Seaworth,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

OUR  EASTERN  EMPIRE;  or,  Stories  from  the  History  of 

British  India.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Martyr  Land,”  “  Sunlight  through  the 
Mist,”  &e.  With  4  Illustrations.  Royal  16mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth;  43.  6d.  coloured. 

GRANNY’S  WONDERFUL  CHAIR:  and  its  Tales  of  Fairy 

Times.  By  F.  Browne.  With  Illustrations  by  Kenny  Meadows.  Small  4to, 
3s.  6d.  doth;  4s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

TULIA  MAITLAND;  or.  Pride  goes  before  a  Fall.  By  M.  and 

J  E.  Kirby,  Authors  of  the  “Talking  Bird,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  J.  Absolon. 
Small  4to,  2s.  6d.  doth;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

LAUGH  AND  GROW  WISE.  By  the  Senior  Owl  of  Ivy  Hall. 

With  16  large  coloured  Illustrations.  4to,  2s.  6d.  fancy  boards. 

PICTURES  FROM  THE  PYRENEES;  or,  Agnes  and  Kate’s 

Travels.  By  Caroline  Bell.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to, 
3s. 6d.  cloth;  4s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

npHE  EARLY  DAWN;  or,  Stories  to  Think  About.  By  a 

1  Country  Clergyman.  Illustrated  by  H.  Weir,  &c.  Small  4to,  2s.  6d.  cloth; 
3s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

GRUFFEL  SWILLENDRINIvEN  :  or,  the  Reproof  of  the 

Brutes.  By  Alfred  Crowquill,  Author  of  the  “Careless  Chicken,”  “Picture 
Fables,”  &c.  With  16  coloured  Plates.  4to,  2s.  6d.  fancy  boards. 

ARRY  HAWKIN’S  H.  BOOK;  Showing  how  He  Learned  to 

Aspirate  his  IBs.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  H.  Weir.  Super-Royal  16mo,  6d. 
_ GRIFFITH  AND  FARRAN,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. _ 

Just  published,  price  os.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATHA.  Ten  Allegorical  Sketches  Illustrative  of  the  Chris¬ 

tian  Life.  By  S.  H.  and  0.  S.  R, 

_ Griffith  and  Farran,  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. _ 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  AMERICAN  ATLAS. 

On  1st  March,  with  27  Plates,  carefully  coloured,  small  Folio, 

\  N  ATLAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BRITISH  AND 

J\  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  showing  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  Free  and 
Slaveholding  States ;  with  Plans  of  Cities,  Seaports,  &e.  By  Prof.  Rogers,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  and  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E. 

*.*  This  is  the  only  Collection  of  Maps  of  these  Countries  from  documents  not  yet 
published  in  Europe  or  America. 

London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street; 

Edinburgh :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Geographers  to  the  Queen. 

NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  AND  MR.  BIRCH. 

This  day  is  published,  Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  EGYPTIANS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

Being  a  Companion  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Egyptian  Collections.  By  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  To  which  is  added,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHS.  By  Samuel  Birch. 

Published  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
_ 11,  Bouverie-street, _ 

Just  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s. 

THE  PARAGREENS  on  a  VISIT  to  the  PARIS  UNIVERSAL 

EXHIBITION.  Illustrated  by  John  Leech. 

“  The  style  is  crisp  and  sparkling,  and  there  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  good  taste 
pervading  the  whole  book,  which  gives  it  a  crowning  grace.” — Athenaeum. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. ;  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Just  published.  Small  8vo,  price  3s. 

Egypt,  its  climate,  character,  and  resources 

AS  A  WINTER  RESORT;  with  an  Appendix  of  Meteorological  Notes.  By  A. 
Henry  Rhind,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. ;  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  EVERY  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  boards, 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  NOT  AN  IMPOSTOR.  His 

Works  and  Character  Vindicated  from  recent  attacks. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farrmgdon-street. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Third  Edition,  Revised,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

ECTURES  TO  LADIES  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION  OF  DR.  ROGET'S 
ENGLISH  THESAURUS. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases, 

Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  Assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  &e.,  Author  of  the  “  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,”  Ac.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  and  printed  in  a  more 
convenient  form. 


L 


“Dr.  Roget’s  object  is  not  to  explain, 
define,  or  distinguish  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant;  but  to  suggest  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  selection  to  the 
well-informed  and  the  discriminating. 
These  will  find  his  ‘Thesaurus’  a  most 
useful  manual  of  reference,  coming  in  aid 
of  the  memory,  which  is  not  always  ready 
to  produce  on  the  instant  the  vast  assort¬ 
ment  of  materials  laid  up  in  its  treasury. 
A  glance  at  a  page  of  this  ‘  Thesaurus,’ 
may  often  save  much  time  and  mental 
effort;  an  entire  train  of  thought  with  all 
its  ramifications  being  exhibited  in  com¬ 
plete  and  orderly  survey;  thereby  not  only 
facilitating  the  labour  of  composition,  but 
adding  greatly  to  its  force  and  accuracy.” 

John  Suit. 


“Dr.  Roget’s  ‘Thesaurus’  is  full  of 
suggestions,  and  exhibits  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  richness,  fulness,  and  flexibility  of 
the  English  language.  We  recommend  it 
especially  to  writers  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  give  strength  to  their  style  by 
adopting  foreign  words,  idioms,  and 
phrases;  to  those  also  who  use  their  own 
language  loosely  and  carelessly;  to  as 
many  as  labour  under  the  misfortune  of 
being  spell-bound  by  some  expressions 
which  happen  to  be  fashionable;  to  those 
persons  who  are  so  indolent  or  conceited, 
so  ignorant  or  so  negligent,  as  to  damage 
the  purity  of  their  mother-tongue  by  a 
habit  of  arbitrarily  fabricating  new  words 
and  new-fangled  phraseology;  and,  finally, 
to  ail  who  honestly  desire  to  have  at  com¬ 
mand  a  copious  vocabulary  and  the  entire 
resources  of  the  language,  whether  for 
speaking,  public  or  conversational,  for 
translating,  or  for  original  written  com¬ 
position.” — Eclectic  Review. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED 

BY 

RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

PUBLISHER  IK  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

AND  SENT  POST-FREE  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


I. 

rPHE  FIRST  NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  BALTIC.  From 

JL  Authentic  Documents.  To  which  is  appended  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 
Recent  Visit  to  Russia.  By  G.  B.  Eabp,  formerly  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  Zealand.  8vo,  16s. 

“  Through  evil  report  or  good  report  you  must  act  with  firmness  and  according  to 
your  own  judgment.  The  public  will  do  you  justice  in  the  long  run.” — Admiral 
Berkeley  to  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

ir. 

rpHE  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL,  Author  of  “The 

J.  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.”  Now  First  Published.  8vo,  14s. 

“  Will  take  rank  beside  the  far-famed  Biography.'’ — Athenceum. 


MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  By  Dr.  Doran, 

Author  of  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  with 
Portraits,  21s. 

“There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  readers  from  which  this  book  will  not  win  attention 
and  liking.  Witli  information  to  recommend  it  to  the  more  studious,  its  dashing 
liveliness  of  style  will  he  sure  to  attract  the  more  desultory  reader ;  the  former  will 
enjoy  very  genuine  amusement,  the  latter  will  gain  a  good  deal  of  very  acceptable 
information  in  a  very  pleasurable  way.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


IV. 

Memoirs  of  sir  iiobert  peel.  By  m.  Guizot,  Author 

of  “  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  “  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  Dawn  of  the 
Restoration.”  8vo,  14s. 

“  No  reader  will  overlook,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  few  educated  men  who 
will  not  wish  to  be  attentive  readers  of  this  hook.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  honoured  in  a 
biographer  as  few  English  statesmen  ever  have  been  or  can  hope  to  he.  M.  Guizot’s 
Memoir  is  written  with  his  best  skill,  and  is  remarkable  in  many  passages  for  the  calm 
eloquence  wilh  which  it  enforces  the  thoughts  of  a  liberal  and  noble  spirit.”— Examiner. 


v. 

Letters  of  queen  Henrietta  maria,  including:  her 

Private  Correspondence  with  Charles  T.  Collected  from  the  Public  Archives 
and  Private  Libraries  of  France  and  England.  By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green, 
Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.”  Post  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

“Few  volumes  more  important  than  this  have  been  contributed  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  researches  of  the  present  century.”— Leader. 


\  N  HISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

SIEGE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.  8vo.  With  Plans  and 
other  Illustrations.  {Immediately . 

VII. 

KAYE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  AVAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

Vol.  I.  (complete  in  three.)  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  A  narrative  that  will  be  read  long  after  the  event  it  records  shall  have  ceased  to 
act  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.” — North  British  Review. 

VIII. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HORACE 

WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  OXFORD.  Now  first  collected,  with  upwards  of 
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THE  BUDGET. 

T  is  always  a  bold  experiment  for  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  look  beyond  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  year  immediately  before  him.  Ordinarily,  he  is  not 
expected  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  ventures  to  promise  the 
discontinuance  of  a  particular  tax  after  the  expiration  of 
a  limited  term  of  years,  he  is  bound  to  show  that  his  calcula¬ 
tions  are  so  made  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  future 
Parliament  to  grant  the  remission  which  he  has  taught  the 
country  to  expect.  Twice  within  the  last  few  years  has  the 
prospeet  of  a  future  abandonment  of  the  Income-tax  been 
held  out  to  us— first  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853,  and  now 
again  by  Sir  C.  Lewis  in  the  Budget  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  House.  Both  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  in  taking 
this  course,  accepted  the  corresponding  responsibility  of 
showing  that,  in  the  absence  of  unforeseen  events,  it  would 
be  possible  for  Parliament,  should  it  continue  in  the  same 
mind,  to  give  up  the  tax  at  the  end  of  the  limited  term 
for  which  they  proposed  to  enact  it.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  schemes  of  1853  and  1857,  so  far  as  tbe  Income- 
tax  is  concerned,  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  prove  the 
feasibility  of  surrendering  the  tax  in  i860,  but  that  Sir  C. 
Lewis  has  not  done  so.  We  may  go  a  step  further,  and 
say  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
not  only  failed  to  show  that  the  Income-tax  can  be  dispensed 
with  after  the  term  of  three  years,  but  has  actually  proved 
by  his  own  figures  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
expenditure  on  the  scale  proposed,  he  will  require  a  per¬ 
manent  tax  or  taxes,  almost  equal  in  amount  to  the  so-called 
war  ninepence  which  he  has  taken  to  himself  so  much  credit 
for  remitting. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  Budget  was, 
that  the  Income-tax  should  be  treated  as  an  engine  of 
enormous  power,  to  be  used  as  a  temporary  resource  to  meet 
extraordinary  emergencies— tbat  provision  should  be  made 
for  its  termination  at  a  definite  period — and  that  it  should  be 
associated,  as  it  had  been  on  its  introduction  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  those  remissions  of  indirect  taxation  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  Free  Trade  policy  under  which  the  trade  of  the 
country,  both  before  and  since  1857,  has  flourished  to 
an  extent  beyond  example,  and  even  beyond  expectation. 
By  sober  calculations  it  was  shown  that,  if  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands  should  swell  the  national  expenditure, 
the  year  i860  might  see  the  end  of  the  obnoxious  tax  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  substituting  any  other  burden.  The 
keenest  critics  of  the  Opposition  were  unable  to  detect  a 
flaw  in  the  calculations ;  aud  subsequent  experience  has 
proved  that,  but  for  the  Russian  war,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ex¬ 
pectations  would  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  The  war 
has  intervened,  and  a  new  adjustment  is  called  for.  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  cry,  has 
promised  both  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  per-cent- 
age,  and  a  final  abolition  of  the  Income-tax  at  the 
time  originally  proposed.  Such  promises  have  of  course 
no  binding  force  upon  the  Legislature,  and  it  did  not 
need  the  long  disquisition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  prove  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  the  arrangement  of  1853  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  Parliartientary  compact.  But  it  was  something  better 
than  a  compact ;  for  though  it  might  not  bind  the  conscience 
of  Parliament,  it  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  grant  the  desired  remission  without  endangering 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  adopts 
the  principle  that  the  Income-tax  shall  be.  called  a  temporary 
resource,  but,  instead  of  combining  it  with  a  new  step  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade,  he  checks  the  advance  already 
resolved  on  ;  and  what  is  a  still  more  fatal  error,  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  cessation  of  the  tax  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  expenditure  which  he  still  considers  necessary  to  be  in¬ 


curred.  He  asks  the  House  of  Commons  to  limit  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vote  estimates  on 
a  scale  which  can  only  be  continued  either  by  making  the 
Income-tax  a  permanent  burden,  or  by  undoing  the  great 
work  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  recurring  to  the  exploded 
Protectionist  system  of  a  multitude  of  harassing  duties  on 
articles  of  universal  consumption. 

If  our  readers  will  endure  the  infliction  of  a  few  figures, 
they  will  see  that  the  termination  of  the  Income-tax  in  i860 
— assuming  the  continuance  of  the  rate  of  expenditure  now 
proposed — is  a  mere  delusive  promise  which  Sir  C.  Lewis,  in 
the  improbable  event  of  his  enjoying  his  present  position  so 
long,  would  be  altogether  unable  to  perform.  Considering,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  rough  estimate,  only  the  large  variations  in 
the  national  balance-sheet  which  the  reduction  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  the  payment  of  the  war  debt  will  occasion,  the 
prospects  of  future  years  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  One-half 
only  of  the  remission  of  the  ninepenny  rate  will  be  felt  in 
the  coming  year,  and  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  tax,  at 

I, 000,000/.  for  every  penny  in  the  pound,  will  therefore  be 

II, 500,000/.  In  1858-9,  the  scale  of  sevenpence  in  the 
pound  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  the  receipts  may  there¬ 
fore  be  put  at  7,000,000/.  The  revenue  will  thus  be  reduced 
by  4,500,000/.  below  the  estimate  for  1857-8.  There  will 
at  the  same  time  be  an  increase  of  liability  for  repayment 
of  capital  of  the  war  loans,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1,000,000/.  Altogether,  the  available  income  of  1858-9  will 
fall  short  of  that  estimated  for  1857-8  by  a  sum  of  between 
5,000,000/.  and  6,000,000/. 

Neither  the  revenue  nor  the  liabilities  will  undergo  any 
very  considerable  change  in  1859-60,  and  the  funds 
out  of  which  the  current  expenditure  must  be  met  will  be 
about  6,000  000/.  short  of  the  income  of  1857-8.  In 
1860-1  the  Income-tax  will  expire,  but  the  produce  of 
the  previous  half-year  will  remain  to  be  collected,  so  that 
the  additional  loss  on  this  account  will  not  be  more  than 
about  3,500,000/.  A  relief  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000 /.  will  be  felt  at  the  same  time  from  the  falling  in 
of  the  Long  Annuities,  and  there  will  also  be  a  further  saving 
of  1,000,000/.  on  the  amount  of  Exchequer  bonds  repayable 
as  compared  with  the  outlay  on  this  head  in  the  previous 
year.  Altogether,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  1860-1  is,  that 
the  revenue  will  not  be  very  much  below  the  insufficient 
amount  of  1859-60.  Finally,  in  1861-2,  there  will  remain 
nothing  more  to  be  received  from  the  Income-tax,  according 
to  the  present  understanding ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liabilities  will  undergo  a  further  reduction  of  1,000,000/.  in 
the  item  of  Exchequer  bonds,  which  by  that  time  will  have 
been  all  paid  off.  The  balance  available  for  expenditure  will 
therefore  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  by 
2,500,000/.,  and  will  be  more  than  8,000,000/.  below  that 
of  the  year  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

If  we  had  desired  to  be  minutely  accurate,  we  must  have 
taken  into  account  the  progressive  reductions  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  annual 
charge  for  the  interest  on  the  debt ;  but  these  items,  though 
considerable,  are  small  compared  with  those  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  to  some  extent  balance  one  another.  Any 
one  who  is  at  the  pains  to  make  the  calculation  will  find 
that,  after  every  allowance,  the  substantial  result  is  that 
which  we  have  arrived  at.  Starting  from  a  respectable  esti¬ 
mated  surplus  in  1857-8,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  cover  ordi¬ 
nary  contingencies,  we  have  a  growing  loss  to  the  revenue,  be¬ 
ginning  at  5,000,000 /.,  in  1858-9,  and  ending  with  8,000,000/. 
in  1861-2.  How  is  this  to  be  met?  It  must  be  either  by 
juggling  with  the  country  and  continuing  the  Income-tax, 
or  by  imposing  Protectionist  taxes,  or  by  reducing  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country.  Whatever  another  Government 
might  be  allowed  to  do,  the  present  Ministry,  at  any  rate, 
will  not  be  suffered  to  renew  a  tax  which  it  has  pledged  itself 
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to  find  tile  means  of  remitting.  The  retrograde  policy  of  re- 
imposing  the  Customs  duties  which  we  have  struggled 
so  hard  to  shake  oil',  is  nob  to  he  thought  of.  The  reduction 
of  the  estimates  is  the  only  course'  which  remains  ;  and  as  we 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of  peace,  with  our  arsenals 
superabundantly  supplied,  the  Government  can  have  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  saying  that  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year 
ought  to  exceed  by  8,000,000?.  the  amount  to  which,  on 
their  own  hypothesis,  they  will  be  restricted  a  few  years 
lienee.  If  a  further  reduction  of  the  estimates  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  is  not  possible,  neither  will  it  be  possible  to  effect 
the  necessary  saving  in  the  four  following  years  ;  and  on  this 
supposition  the  Government  has  no  justification  for  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  tax.  If  the  Income- 
tax  is  really  to  end  in  i860,  the  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure  ought  to  begin  at  once.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whether  this  is  practicable  or  not.  But  if  the  debate 
should  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  estimates,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  a  Government  which  first  deliberately  prepared  military 
and  naval  estimates  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000 ?. — then  cut 
them  down  by  6,000,000 ?.  or  7,000,000?.,  in  obedience  to 
agitation  out  of  doors — and  then  finds  the  way  to  make  a 
further  large  reduction  at  the  bidding  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  1  It  is  clear  that  the  Budget  cannot  stand  as  it  is  ; 
and  Ministers  must  either  confess  to  a  needless  excess  of 
many  millions  in  their  original  estimates,  or  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  were  never  in  earnest  in  proposing  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Income-tax  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  financial 
system. 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

HERE  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  many  points  of 
detail  with  which  the  Chinese  question  is  complicated 
may  give  to  the  debate  on  Lord  Derby’s  motion  the 
technical  character  of  what  a  lawyer  would  call  a  highly- 
interesting  trial.  Trifling  as  was  the  origin  of  the  dispute, 
it  involves  questions  of  international  law  which,  with  any 
other  opponent  than  the  Emperor  of  China,  we  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  raise.  The  lawfulness  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  by  which  the  privilege  of  the  British  flag  was  granted 
to  ships  owned  by  Chinese  residents  in  Hong  Kong  was 
doubted  by  the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  its  first 
promulgation,  and  it  has,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  been 
expressly  denied  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  Yeh  says,  with 
both  point  and  reason,  that  national  flags  are  never  made 
so  little  of  as  even  to  be  lent,  and  he  asks  how  a  nation  could 
do  anything  so  irregular  as  to  sell  its  flag  to  China — a  re¬ 
mark  which  is  equally  pertinent  ■whether  the  colonial 
Chinaman  who  obtained  the  register  were  the  true  owner, 
or  had  only,  as  alleged  by  Yeh,  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
for  a  Chinese  owner  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  colony. 
It  is  not  disputed  that  the  period  during  which  the  registra¬ 
tion  remained  in  force  had  expired  some  days  before  the 
outrage  complained  of ;  and  the  advocates  of  China  may  also, 
if  they  please,  insist  upon  Commissioner  Yeh’s  version  of 
the  facts,  and  maintain  that,  when  the  lorcha  was  boarded 
by  the  imperial  officers,  there  was  no  European  captain  on 
board,  nor  any  British  ensign  hoisted,  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  multitudes  of  native  craft  of  the  same  description.  All  these 
points  unquestionably  deserve  full  investigation  and  discussion  ; 
but,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  Sir  John  Bowring’s 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  British  Plenipotentiary  and  the 
Governor-  of  Canton  before  the  affair  of  the  Arrow  had 
occurred.  If  the  Government  intend  to  rest  their  defence 
on  the  strict  legality  of  the  proceedings  out  of  which  the 
immediate  conflict  has  arisen,  they  will  need  a  better  advo¬ 
cate  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  conduct  so  difficult  a 
case.  Had  the  question  arisen  between  any  two  European 
Powers,  it  would  scarcely  admit  of  a  word  of  argument. 
If  any  Frenchman  resident  in  London,  whether  naturalised 
or  not,  were  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  register 
his  vessels  as  British  ships,  and  to  carry  the  British  flag,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  induce  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  privilege  which  he 
might  claim  under  such  a  law.  If  a  ship  so  owned,  and 
manned  by  a  French  crew,  were  to  find  her  way  into  a 
French  port  with  a  suspected  refugee  on  board,  we  should 
scarcely  expect  our  neighbours  to  entertain  any  very  serious 
scruples  about  their  right  to  seize  the  offender.  Yet  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  such  a  case  and  that  of  the 
Arrow,  except  what  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  within  the  protection  of 


a  code  of  international  law  by  wliicji  it  does  not  affect  to 
be  bound. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  weak  point  6f  the  case.  The 
Colonial  ordinance  under  which  the  Arrow  was  regis¬ 
tered  expressly  provides  that  the  privilege  so  granted  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  year,  and  no  longer ;  and  though  it 
grants  an  extension  of  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  certificate 
in  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  may  happen  to  be  at  sea  when 
the  year  expires,  there  is  no  provision  that  the  effect  of  the 
original  registration  shall  continue  beyond  the  year  in  that 
or  any  other  case.  The  Arrow's  certificate  had  therefore 
ceased  to  be  in  force  at  the  time  when  her  crew  was  seized 
by  the  mandarins.  This  defect  in  her  title  to  protection 
was  never  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  main  reliance 
of  Yeh  was  placed  on  the  more  questionable  ground 
that  the  registration  had  been  fraudulently  procured.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  the  registered  owner 
was  really  the  purchaser  of  the  vessel ;  but  throughout 
the  negotiation  Sir  J.  Bowring  avoided  all  discussion  of 
this  point,  and  insisted  that  a  vessel  which  had  been  regu¬ 
larly  registered  by  the  British  authorities  must  be  treated 
as  under  the  protection  of  our  flag,  notwithstanding  any 
impropriety  or  fraud  by  which  the  certificate  might  have 
been  obtained.  Whatever  justification  the  supposed  fraud, 
if  proved,  would  have  afforded  to  the  Chinese,  they  were 
certainly  entitled  to  claim  it  when  they  found  that  the  asser¬ 
tion  on  which  they  relied  was  never  denied  by  the  British 
authorities.  Throughout  the  correspondence  Yeh  persisted, 
with  wearisome  iteration,  in  declaring  that  the  lorcha  be¬ 
longed  to  one  Soo-a-ching,  a  Chinese,  and  that  he  had  paid 
1000  dollars  for  a  false  certificate  in  the  name  of  a  Hong  Kong 
merchant.  The  British  Governor  did  not  condescend  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  as  to  the  fact,  but  insisted  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  flag  was  available,  though  procured  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  which,  even  in  the  absence 
of  irregularity,  was  at  best  of  questionable  authority.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  these  grave  doubts  as  to  the  title  of  the  Arrovj 
to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship,  Sir  J.  Bowring  himself 
ascertained,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  affair,  that  the  licence 
had  expired,  and  that  the  Arrow  had  no  right  to  hoist  the 
British  flag,  although  this  fatal  defect  was  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  reason  of 
their  interference.  The  treaty  obligation  which  Yeh  and 
his  mandarins  were  accused  of  violating  related  only  to  the 
mode  in  which  Chinese  criminals  were  to  be  seized  who 
should  have  taken  refuge  on  board  English  ships  of  war  or 
English  merchant  ships  \  and  in  the  face  of  the  disclosures 
contained  in  the  correspondence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Arrow  was  an  English  ship,  or  that  the  treaty 
had  any  application  to  the  case. 

The  justification  for  the  attack  upon  Canton,  if  the  proceed¬ 
ing  was  justifiable,  must  be  sought  in  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Canton  authorities  had  long  set  at  nought  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  in  the  insolence  of  their  con¬ 
duct  on  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  quarrel.  There  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  the  real  or  alleged 
privilege  of  the  Arrow  was  designed  as  a  studied  insult  to  the 
British  flag.  Apart  from  this  particular  offence,  we  might 
have  found  an  ample  casus  belli  in  the  resolute  refusal  of  the 
Canton  authorities  to  open  the  city,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  British  subjects,  or  even  to  admit  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Great  Britain  within  the  walls.  It  might 
possibly  have  been  worth  a  war  to  secure  the  real  advantages 
of  free  intercourse,  at  least  between  the  officials  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  there  was  evidence  enough  to  show  that  our 
past  forbearance  in  this  respect  had  only  increased  the  con¬ 
temptuous  insolence  which,  in  spite  of  their  fears,  the  Can¬ 
tonese  still  maintain  towards  the  “  tiger-like”  barbarians.  But 
it  had  been  expressly  decided  some  years  ago  that  hostilities 
should  not  be  commenced  on  this  account.  When  Mr.  Bonham 
had  been  completely  foiled,  in  1849,  in  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
cure  by  diplomacy  the  fulfilment  of  the  repeated  pledges 
given  upon  this  subject,  he  suggested  that  the  claim  should 
either  be  abandoned  altogether,  or  immediately  enforced. 
Lord  Palmerston  took  what  he  called  a  middle  course,  and 
despatched  a  smart,  and  indeed  unanswerable,  rebuke  to 
Commissioner  Seu,  who  was  almost  as  obstinate  a  specimen 
of  a  Chinese  governor  as  Yeh  himself.  To  add  to  the  force 
of  the  remonstrance,  Seu  was  formally  requested  to  transmit 
it  to  Pekin.  The  effect  of  this  demonstration  was  about  as 
great  as  that  of  the  late  remonstrances  to  the  Court  of  Naples, 
and  it  only  elicited  from  Seu  the  polite  question  in  reply — 
“  Why  should  you  request  me  to  report  to  the  throne  this 
useless  and  woi'dy  document^” 
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Had  free  access  to  the  city  been  insisted  on  in  1849.  it 
would  probably  have  been  conceded  ;  for  the  Imperial  in¬ 
structions  to  Seu,  after  informing  him  that  the  decrees  ol 
Heaven  were  in  unison  with  the  aspirations  of  the  natura 
mind,  gave  him  authority  to  yield  or  to  resist  according  to 
circumstances.  The  opportunity,  however,  was  lost,  and  bEU 
received  a  peacock’s  feather  with  a  double  eye  as  the  reward 
of  his  skill  in  the  evasion  of  treaties.  Yeh  seems  even  more 
doc^edly  impracticable  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the 
onfy  answer  he  gives  to  a  demand  for  the  admission  ot 
our  officials  is,  that  the  people  of  Kwang-tung  are  a  fierce 
and  terrible  people,  and  that  Heaven  is  averse  to  what  the 
people  dislike.  That  the  point  may  even  now  be  gamed  by 
a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  is  likely  enough  ;  but.  what¬ 
ever  its  importance  may  be,  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify 
hostilities  commenced  on  untenable  grounds  by  the  possible 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them,  or  to  give  vali¬ 
dity  to  an  unjust  demand  by  referring  to  a  breach  of  treaty 
which  successive  Governments  have  for  years  declined  to 
consider  a  sufficient  cause  for  war. 


THE  LAW  OE  NEWSPAPER  LIBEL. 

LORE  CAMPBELL,  we  perceive,  in  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  humbly  begged  pardon  of  the  Times  for  not 
having  pronounced  a  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Queens 
Bench  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  His  apology  has 
been  graciously  accepted,  and  though  his  law  in  the  case  of 
Davison  v.  Duncan  is  declared  execrably  bad,  he  is  never¬ 
theless,  in  consideration  of  his  extra-judicial  remorse,  pro¬ 
moted  to  brevet  rank  with  the  Bacons,  Mansfields,  and 
Camdens  of  former  days.  Other  judges  have  been  content 
to  discharge  with  rectitude  and  simplicity  the  functions  of 
their  solemn  office  ;  but  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England 
is  never  satisfied  unless  lie  can  succeed  in  what  Mr.  A  in¬ 
dent  Crummles  used  to  call  “bringing  down  the  gallery. 
There  was  once  a  Chief  J ustice  of  the  Queen  s  Bench  who 
had  the  spirit  to  say— “  I  will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What ! 
am  I  to  fear  that  mendax  infamia  from  the  Press  which 
daily  coins  false  facts  and  false  motives  1  The  lies  of  calumny 
carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my  temper  of  mind,  and 
the  colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of 
armour  against  these  arrows.  I  wish  popularity — but  it  is 
that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after. 
It  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  I  will 
not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong  upon  this 
occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the  daily. praise 
of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the  Press.  I  will  not 
avoid  doing  what  I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on 
me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels — all  that  falsehood  and 
malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can 
swallow.  I  can  say  with  a  great  magistrate  on  a  similar 
occasion ,  (  Ego  hoc  a mmo  semper  fiui  ut  i?iv [diet m  vn  tute 
partam  gloriam  non  invidiam  putarem.'  ”  When  we  find  Lord 
Campbell  on  any  occasion  speak  in  this  tone,  or  act  in  this 
spirit,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
which  ascribes  to  him  “  a  spark  of  the  genius  which  lit  np 
the  intellect  of  Mansfield.” 

If  the  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  only  one  of  the 
bits  of  unmeaning  claptrap  to  which  we  are  so  well  used  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  by  which  a  Chief  Justice  seeks  to  elicit 
a  cheer  at  the  expense  of  the  law  he  is  bound  to  administer, 
we  should  have  been  quite  content  to  leave  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  to  the  applause  of  the  Times  and  the  judgment 
of  his  own  profession.  We  should  have  said,  “  Let  him  be  be- 
Camdened,  and  they  be  bepraised.”  But  as  it  seems  to  be 
seriously  contemplated  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  libel  at  present  established  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  well,  at  all  events,  to  consider  what  the  law  actually  is, 
and  to  clear  the  matter  of  certain  misstatements  which  have 
been  made  with  extraordinary  confidence.  The  public  were 
treated  on  Wednesday  morning  to  a  learned  disquisition  on 
the  subject,  with  an  array  of  cases  and  authorities  very 
unusual  in  a  leading  article.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  ostentatious  display  of  learning  consisted  in  a 
string  of  illogical  inferences,  deduced  from  facts  inaccurately 
stated.  It  certainly  was  by  no  means  incumbent  on  the 
Times  to  enter  on  a  legal  argument  in  discussing  such  a 
question  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  that, 
when  a  journal  professes  to  give  its  unprofessional  readers  an 
account  of  the  law  of  a  case  in  which  it  impugns  the  judg¬ 


ment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  it  should  take  care 
to  avoid  either  culpable  ignorance  or  gross  disingenuousuess. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  law.  But  how  is  the  lay  public 
to  defend  itself  from  unlearned  misrepresentations  published 
in  all  the  pretentious  authority  of  large  type  ? 

We  are  solemnly  told  that,  “  by  the  old  common  law,” 
it  was  perfectly  settled  that  it  was  a  good  defence  to  an 
action  for  defamation  to  plead  that  the  defendant  had 
heard  the  slander  from  a  third  party — that  this  law  was 
established  by  Lord  Northampton’s  case — and  that  it  had 
never  been  doubted  till  the  year  1829,  when  “old  Lord 
WynFOrd,”  by  his  own  authority,  altered  the  law.  A 
great  deal  of  abuse  is  heaped  upon  the  “old  Tory  judge, 
whose  politics  no  one  respects,  and  whose  learning  no 
lawyer  venerates  and  he  is  accused  of  a  “  monstrous 
usurpation”  in  the  case  of  De  Crespigny  v.  Wellesley, 
which  the  Times,  with  all  the  insolence  of  ignorance,  pro¬ 
nounces  to  have  been  “contrary  to  all  ancient  authority.” 
We  will  not  stop  to  observe  on  the  logic  of  a  writer  who  glori¬ 
fies  Lord  Mansfield  for  not  “  taking  his  rules  from  Keble 
and  Siderfin,”  while  in  the  same  breath  he  stigmatizes  old 
Lord  Wynford  for  departing  from  the  dictum  in  Lord 
Northampton’s  case  —  who  at  once  attacks  Chief  Justice 
Best  for  not  being  bound,  and  Chief  Justice  Campbell  for 
being  bound,  by  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors.  The 
readers  of  the  Times  are  too  much  accustomed  to  this  form 
of  syllogism  to  make  its  refutation  either  necessary  or  useful. 
It  is  sufficient  simply  to  state  that  the  history  of  the  law  of 
libel,  which  our  contemporary  professes  to  give,  is  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  a  tissue  of  blunders.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fourth  resolution  in  Lord  Northampton’s  case,  so  far  from 
having  been  the  undisputed  common  law  down  to  the  year 
1829,  had  been  always  treated  as  unsound,  and  had  never 
been  acted  upon.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd — 
as  high  an  authority  on  such  a  subject  as  it  is  possible  to  quote 
— said  on  this  point  in  the  year  1821,  in  the  case  of  Lewis 
v.  AY alter: — “It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  defendant 
may  justify  slander  if  true,  he  may  also  justify  the  repetition 
of  slanderous  words.  All  the  cases  on  this  subject  arise 
out  of  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  They  do  not, 
hoivever,  confirm  the  decision,  hut  all  go  on  the  ground  of 
being  distinguishable  from  it.  The  book  in  which  that  case 
is  found  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  rest  of  the  Reports  of 
Lord  Coke,  not  having  been  published  by  him  in  his 
lifetime,  but  from  his  notes  afterwards.”  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  case  of  MDherson  v.  Daniels,  the  present 
Lord  AArENSLEYDALE  said : — “  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  resolution  in  Lord  Northampton’s 
case  cannot  be  law.  In  the  first  place,  the  twelfth  volume 
of  Reports  is  not  a  book  of  any  great  authority.  It  is  said 
by  Mr.  Hargrave  to  be  of  small  authority,  being  not  only 
posthumous,  but  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
from  papers  never  digested  nor  intended  for  the  press  by  the 
writer.”  In  the  same  case,  that  eminent  lawyer,  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale,  used  the  following  language: — “The 
resolution  in  Lord  Northampton’s  case  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  though  not 
expressly  overruled,  has  been  generally  disapproved  of. 
The  latter  part  of  that  resolution  is  extra-judicial.  It  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  third  resolution.  It  perhaps, 
in  terms,  does  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  a  defendant 
may  justify  the  repetition  of  slander  generally,  but  only  that 
he  may  under  certain  circumstances.  Assuming  that  it 
imports  that  a  defendant  may  justify  the  repetition  of  slander 
generally,  by  showing  that  he  named  his  original  author,  I 
think  that  is  not  law."  So  much  for  the  authority  of  what 
the  Times  calls  the  “celebrated  case  of  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  so  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  that 
up  to  1829  it  was  universally  regarded  as  enunciating  the 
“  old  common  law.” 

As  a  further  example  of  our  contemporary’s  accuracy,  it 
is  amusing  to  note  that,  when  the  Times  says  the  case  was 
determined  on  “  solemn  argument,”  it  appears  that  there 
was  no  argument  at  all,  the  defendants  having  pleaded 
guilty;  and  though  the  journalist  affirms  that  “the  judges 
who  announced  the  resolution,  quoted  abundant  decisions 
of  their  and  of  Lord  Campbell’s  predecessors,”  it  will  be 
found,  on  reference  to  the  report  itself,  that  not  one  single 
precedent  is  quoted  for  the  proposition  relied  upon.  These 
points  may  be  trivial  in  themselves,  but  they  are  instructive 
examples  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  Times  is  in  the 
habit  of  inventing  facts  to  bolster  up  a  statement  which  it 
is  desirous  of  accrediting.  It  may  not  be  very  material 
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whether  !  another  person  has  before  committed  a  similar  wrong.  Upon  what  principle 
can  it  then  he  said  that  a  wrong  done  to  the  good  name  and  reputation  of 
another  is  not  equally  so  ? 


whether  the  case  was  decided  on  “solemn  argument,”  or 
the  “judges  quoted  abundant  precedents;”  hut  we  are  justly 
distrustful  of  a  writer  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  dress 
up  a  statement  with  incidents  which,  as  he  might  have  known, 
had  no  existence. 

We  will  now  examine  what  foundation  there  is  for  the 
assertion  that  the  law  of  libel,  as  at  present  established,  was 
“an  edict  of  the  old  Tory  judge,  Lord  Wynfoiid,  who  esta¬ 
blished  it  by  his  own  authority  in  the  case  of  De  Crespigny 
v.  Wellesley,  in  the  year  1829.”  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  case  of  Lewis  v.  Walter,  which  was  an  action 
against  the  Times  newspaper  in  the  year  1821.  That  case 
was  decided  by  a  full  Court  of  as  able  Judges  as  ever  sat  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  in  delivering 
judgment,  said — “  The  proper  way  to  take  the  passage 
( i.e .,  in  the  Earl  of  Northampton’s  case)  is  with  this  quali¬ 
fication— that  if  J.  S.  publish,  on  a  fair  and  justifiable  occa¬ 
sion,  that  he  hath  heard  J.  W.  say  that  J.  G.  was  a  traitor  or 
thief,  he  may,  if  the  truth  be  such,  justify.”  The  judgment 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Best  in  1829,  which  the  Times 
declares  to  have  been  a  “  monstrous  usurpation,”  was,  in 
fact,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it  was  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  whole  profession,  and  as  it  had  been 
declared  eight  years  before  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  where 
Mr.  Justice  Best  was  then  sitting  as  a  'puisne  Judge.  If  the 
Times,  instead  of  abusing  the  “ancient  gentleman,”  had 
applied  itself  to  answer  his  reasonings,  it  might  have  done 
more  to  advance  the  change  which  it  has  so  much  at  heart. 
We  commend  to  our  readers’  attention  the  following  passage 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  that 
occasion : — 

If  the  person  receiving  a  libel  may  publish  it  at  all,  he  may  publish  it  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleases ;  he  may  insert  it  in  all  the  journals,  and  thus 
circulate  the  calumny  through  every  region  of  the  globe.  The  effect  of  this 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  repetition  of  oral  slander.  In  the  latter  case, 
what  has  been  said  is  known  only  to  a  few  persons ;  and  if  the  statement  be 
untrue,  the  imputation  cast  upon  any  one  may  be  got  rid  of ;  the  report  is  not 
heard  of  beyond  the  circle  in  which  all  the  parties  are  known,  and  the  veracity 
of  the  accuser,  and  the  previous  character  of  the  accused,  will  be  properly 
estimated.  But  if  the  report  is  to  be  spread  over  the  world  by  means  of  the 
press,  the  malignant  falsehoods  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  which  would  not 
receive  the  least  credit  where  the  author  is  known,  would  make  an  impression 
which  it  would  require  much  time  and  trouble  to  erase,  and  which  it  might 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  ever  completely  to  remove. 

Our  contemporary  is  of  opinion  “  that  it  was  quite  open  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench  in  1857  to  say  that  the  judgment  of 
1829  was  not  law.”  It  will  occur  to  every  lawyer  to  ask 
why,  if  this  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
such  obviously  bad  law,  the  unsuccessful  party  did  not  take 
the  opinion  of  a  Court  of  Error  on  the  subject  l  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  very  same  question  came  before  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  in  that  same  year,  1829.  We  commend 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  really  to  understand  the 
law  of  this  subject,  the  judgments  in  the  case  of  M'Pherson  v. 
Daniels.  That  case  was  decided  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  De  Crespigny  v.  Wellesley,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
thoroughly  reasoned  out  by  the  masculine  intellects  of  such 
judges  as  Bayley,  Littledale,  and  Parke.  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  said : — 

It'  seems  to  me  that  a  person  cannot  be  justified  in  repeating  slander  unless 
he  believes  it  to  be  true.  But  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  I  think  it  can  only 
be  repeated  upon  a  justifiable  occasion.  Every  publication  of  slanderous 
matter  is,  prhnd  facie,  a  violation  of  the  right  which  every  individual  has  to 
his  good  name  and  reputation.  The  law,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy  and 
convenience,  permits,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  publication  of  slanderous 
matter,  although  it  be  injurious  to  another.  But  such  act  being,  rima.  facie, 
wrongful,  it  lies  upon  the  person  charged  with  uttering  slander,  whether  he 
were  tlie«first  utterer  or  not,  to  show  that  he  uttered  it  upon  some  lawful 
occasion.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  by  law  justify 
the  repetition  of  slander  by  merely  naming  the  person  who  first  uttered  it;  he 
must  also  show  that  he  repeated  it  on  a  justifiable  occasion,  and  believed  it  to 
be  true. 

To  this  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  added : — 

As  great  an  injury  may  accrue  from  the  wrongful  repetition  as  from  the 
first  publication  of  slander;  the  first  utterer  may  have  been  a  person  insane, 
or  of  bad  character.  The  person  who  repeats  it  gives  greater  weight  to  the 
slander.  A  party  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  recover  damages  in  a  court  of 
law  for  injurious  matter  published  concerning  him,  because  another  person 
previously  published  it. 

That  shows  not  that  the  plantiff  has  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct  which 
renders  it  unfit  that  he  should  recover  damages  in  a  court  of  law,  but  that 
he  has  been  wronged  by  another  person  as  well  as  the  defendant ;  and  may, 
consequently,  if  the  slander  was  not  published  by  the  first  utterer  on  a 
lawful  occasion,  have  an  action  for  damages  against  that  person  as  well  as  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  observed: — 

A  man’s  reputation  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  against  those 
slanders  which  it  considers  to  be  injurious ;  and  as  every  one  who  publishes 
such  a  slander  injures  that  reputation,  he  is  guilty  of  a  w'rongful  act,  and 
upon  principle  is  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  any  damage  arising  to  another  by 
reason  of  that  wrongful  act  I  agree  with  what  is  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Best  in  De  Crespigny  v.  Wellesley. 

It  is  clear  that  a  wrong  to  property  cannot  be  justified  by  alleging  that 


We  fear  we  have  already  wearied  our  readers  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  blunders  and  misrepresentations  with  which 
every  line  of  our  contemporary’s  “  historical  ”  article  teems. 
But  there  is  one  passage  so  comically  erroneous  that  we  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  analysing  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  the  public  is  instructed  by  its  morning  lec¬ 
turers.  After  quoting  “the  Earl  of  Northampton’s  case,” 
the  Times  proceeds  : — “  A  smattcrer  in  law  will  object  that 
this  resolution  was  of  words  spoken,  and  not  of  words  written. 
Lord  Campbell  is  too  sound  a  lawyer  to  make  such  a  reply. 
It  was  so  recently  as  the  year  1812  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  written  and  spoken  defamation  was  first  formally 
drawn.”  There  are  exactly  as  many  blunders  as  clauses  in 
this  paragraph.  Whether  Lord  Campbell  is  or  is  not  too 
sound  a  lawyer  to  make  such  a  reply  we  know  not — certain 
it  is  that  that  “  sinatterer  in  law,”  Lord  Ellenborough, 
commenced  his  judgment  in  Maitland  v.  Goldney  with  this 
sentence  : — “  Without  considering  the  extent  of  the  rule  in 
Lord  Northampton’s  case,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  at  present 
to  say  that  that  was  a  case  of  oral,  and  this  is  one  of  written 
slander.”  That  this  judgment  was  delivered  in  the  year  1802 
may  be  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  statement  that 
the  distinction  between  oral  and  written  slander  was  first 
taken  in  1812 — even  if  it  were  not  known  to  all  lawyers 
that  the  distinction  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  that  the  authorities  quoted  in  support  of  it  go  back  to 
the  reports  of  Hobart,  Hardress,  and  Skinner.  The  very 
judgment  to  which  the  Times  refers  relies  on  the  authority  of 
Holt,  Hale,  and  Hardwicke. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  we  have  taken  the 
pains,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  to  expose  the  farrago 
of  ignorance  and  nonsense  which  the  Times  endeavours  to 
palm  upon  the  public,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  a  “  his¬ 
tory  of  the  law  of  libel.”  The  object  of  the  leading  journal 
is  transparent  enough.  Not  satisfied  with  the  freedom 
which  the  press  at  present  enjoys  by  the  laws  of  this 
country,  our  contemporary  wishes  that  it  should  be  still 
further  extended  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  discredit  the  law,  in  order  that  it  may  he  the  more  easily 
changed.  There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  a  legislative  alte¬ 
ration,  but  the  question  is  surely  capable  of  being  argued 
on  its  own  merits,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
it  should  not  be  placed  upon  a  false  issue.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  doctrine  of  Davison  v.  Doncan  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  law  of  England,  and  that  the  onus  of 
proof  lies  upon  those  who  seek  to  alter  it.  We  will  only 
remark,  for  the  present,  that  though  Lord  Campbell  apolo¬ 
gizes  to  the  Times  and  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  conduct 
on  the  Bench,  he  is  much  too  wary  and  astute  to  propose  any 
change  in  the  law  himself,  hut  judiciously  takes  refuge  in  the 
safe  expedient  of  a  Select  Committee. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

HOUGH  all  formal  political  action  is  suspended  in  the 
United  States  till  Mr.  Buchanan’s  assumption  of  office, 
there  has  been  recently  a  very  decided  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Kansas  question.  It  seems  now  recognised  on  all  sides 
that  the  late  Presidential  election  was  as  fatal  to  the  designs 
of  the  slaveowning  interest  in  Kansas  as  it  would  have  heen 
if  Mr.  Fremont  had  been  chosen.  The  great  explosion  of 
Free-soil  feeling  in  the  North,  if  it  had  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  candidate,  would  have  deprived  the 
Democratic  party  of  their  prescriptive  monopoly  of  office, 
and  thus  far  would  have  produced  an  effect  which  has  been 
prevented  by  Mr.  Buchanan’s  success;  but  even  though 
Mr.  Fremont  should  have  been  carried  into  the  Presidency 
by  a  majority  yet  unheard  of  in  American  political  history, 
he  could  not  have  taken  a  course  different  in  any  respect 
from  that  which  President  Pierce  had  already  heen  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow.  All  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  labour  for  a  perpetuity  in  Kansas  was  common 
fairness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Government.  The 
gravamen  of  those  charges  against  President  Pierce  which 
were  so  nearly  fatal  to  his  whole  party  was  not  so  much 
that  he  failed  to  assist  the  just  claims  of  the  North,  as  that 
lie  positively  aided  the  aggressions  of  the  South.  In  choosing 
between  the  two  Legislatures  which  separately  pretended 
to  represent  the  Territorial  Government  of  Kansas,  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce  made  a  selection  of  which  no  reasonable  man 
could  complain.  The  pro-slavery  Congress  consisted  in  great 
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jmrt  of  members  who  bad  no  right  to  their  seats,  because  they 
had  been  returned  by  the  spurious  votes  of  the  “  Border 
Ruffians;”  but  the  collective  assembly  was  unquestionably 
legal.  On  the  other  band,  the  Topeka,  or  Free-soil  Legislature, 
was  clearly  revolutionary,  having  been  elected  without  writ, 
mandate,  or  permission  from  any  competent  authority. 
President  Pierce,  in  declaring  for  the  first  of  these  Territorial 
Parliaments  instead  of  the  second,  took  the  only  course  which 
was  practicable  to  a  great  State  functionary.  The  true 
offence  of  which  he  was  guilty  consisted,  not  in  doing  this, 
but  in  going  beyond  it.  He  displayed  a  furious  partisanship 
for  the  domestic  filibusters  who  invaded  Kansas  from 
Missouri.  Having  in  his  hands  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor  of  Kansas  and  other  territorial  officers,  he 
nominated  persons  who  were  notoriously  the  tools  of  the 
Southern  interest.  Instead  of  acquiescing,  which  he  could 
not  have  helped,  in  the  illegality  of  the  Territorial  polling, 
he  assisted,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  to  perpetuate  that  illegality, 
by  giving  its  perpetrators  the  control  of  future  elections. 
But  the  immense  vote  for  Colonel  Fremont  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  frightened  him  at  last.  He  has  taken  exactly  the 
step  which  he  ought  to  have  taken  a  year  ago,  by  placing  an 
energetic  and  impartial  officer  in  the  Governorship  of  Kansas. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  will 
soon  be  purged  from  that  taint  of  servility  to  the  South  which 
it  contracted  at  its  birth  ;  and  Kansas  will  almost  certainly 
be  admitted  into  the  Federation  as  a  non- slaveholding 
State. 

A  Territory,  or  embryo  State,  becomes  a  Sovereign  State 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Union  in  virtue  of  an  enact¬ 
ment  passed  through  Congress  on  the  application  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  As  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  is 
now  constituted,  it  would  probably  be  ready  to  ask,  at  any 
moment,  for  admission  to  the  Federation  as  a  Slave  State; 
but  then  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  Washington  Con¬ 
gress  would  reject  a  bill  which  should  propose  to  let  it  in  on 
those  terms.  The  Democratic  party  has  a  nominal  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  the  Democrats  elected  in 
the  North  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  they 
have  barely  escaped  to  insult  their  constituents  by  consent¬ 
ing  to  an  immediate  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery.  The 
compromise  which  they  have  effected  with  the  Southern 
members  of  their  party  amounts  to  an  agreement  to  wait 
until  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas  is  fairly  declared  ;  and 
everything  therefore  depends  on  the  leaning  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Kansas  may  display  after  the  next  elections.  Thanks 
to  the  new  Governor,  Mr.  Geary,  these  elections  will  be 
genuine.  It  is  true  that  he  still  continues  to  treat  the 
periodical  attempts  of  the  Topeka  Parliament  to  exercise 
authority  as  acts  of  high  treason ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by 
a  judicious  disposition  of  the  United  States’  troops,  he  has 
rendered  further  irruptions  of  Border  Ruffians  impossible.  If 
interference  from  Missouri  be  prevented,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Kansas  will  declare  against  slavery  by  its  legitimate 
organs ;  and  then  it  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  Free  State  on  its  own  application. 

If  the  course  of  events  in  America  be  attentively  watched, 
it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  frantic  effort  made  last 
year  by  the  South  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the  natural 
appurtenances  of  the  Northern  States.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
slaveholders  must  lose  their  dominant  position  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  their  control  of  the  Presidency,  to  which  a  majority 
of  the  people  nominate.  They  may  still  hope,  however,  to 
keep  the  balance  even  in  the  Senate,  where  all  States,  how¬ 
ever  unequal  their  population,  are  equally  represented.  The 
constitution  of  the  Federal  Senate  furnishes,  in  truth,  the 
key  to  their  policy,  which  has  long  consisted  in  sustained 
attempts  to  effect  the  creation  of  new  Slave  States,  however 
poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
free  communities,  however  opulent  and  populous.  The 
game,  however,  is  nearly  played  out.  It  was  known 
some  time  ago  that  Oregon  and  Minnesota  were  ready  to 
petition  for  their  establishment  as  Sovereign  States ;  and  in 
fact  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Four  clear  votes  in  the  Senate  were  thus  gained  by  the 
North,  at  a  moment  when  the  South  had  no  young  slave¬ 
holding  commonwealths  ripe  for  recognition.  The  original 
calculation  of  the  Southern  statesmen  had  been,  that  the 
countries  annexed  or  conquered  from  Mexico  would  provide 
a  more  than  sufficient  set  off  against  the  extensions  of 
Northern  territory;  but  here  a  difficulty  has  occurred, 
which  the  excellent  book  of  Mr.  Olmsted  on  Texas  has 
for  the  first  time  explained  to  Englishmen.  Texas,  which, 


by  its  fundamental  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
is  to  be  divided  hereafter  into  three  States,  includes  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  born  Mexican  subjects  ;  and  it  lias, 
moreover,  become  the  favourite  settlement  of  the  more  edu¬ 
cated  emigrants  from  Germany.  The  Germans  dislike 
slavery,  and  contrive  to  do  without  slaves,  while  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  besides  entertaining  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  institution 
— which  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  strong  dash  of  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins — are  especially  dangerous  neighbours  to 
the  planters,  from  their  willingness  to  fraternize  with  the 
negro  race  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  Mr.  Olmsted 
found  it  a  common  opinion  in  Texas  that  one  at  least  of  the 
States  formed  out  of  it  would  be  free.  California,  as  is 
well  known,  is  already  free,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  destiny  of  New  Mexico,  whose  uninviting  barrenness 
has  almost  wholly  relieved  it  from  the  presence  of  cotton¬ 
planting  and  negro-owning  Americans.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  very  territory  conquered  by  the  South  with 
the  express  intention  of  consecrating  it  to  slavery,  is  likely 
to  give  the  Federal  Union  three  Free  States  against  two 
Slave  States.  Such  a  prospect  opens  new  reasons  for  that 
violent  intrusion  of  the  South  on  the  territory  north  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  which  first  stunned  and  then 
maddened  the  North ;  and  let  us  add,  it  gives  European 
statesmen  very  small  ground  for  looking  forward  to  a  release 
from  the  embarrassing  diplomatic  questions  which  are.  raised 
by  filibustering  aggressions  on  Cuba  and  Central  America. 


THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR’S  SPEECH. 

rUHE  most  dangerous  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  pulpit  is 
JL  the  power  of  speaking  without  fear  of  contradiction  or 
discussion  ;  but  the  “  drum  ecclesiastic,”  is,  after  all,  a  rostrum 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  legitimate  military  article. 
“  It  is  hard,”  said  the  philosopher  of  old,  “  to  dispute  with 
the  master  of  a  hundred  legions ;”  and  the  same  objection  seems 
forcibly  to  apply  to  discussing  political  economy  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  An  Emperor’s  Speech  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  composition  from  the  document  which  we 
know  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  a  Queen’s  Speech. 
When  a  gentleman  who  might  put  a  bayonet  or  a  twenty-four 
pounder  into  you,  makes  you  a  fine  oration  instead,  it  would 
be  ill-mannered  to  be  too  critical. 

It  might  be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  a  literary  manufacturer 
for  the  French  market  for  indulging  in  what  we  should  be  apt 
to  call  in  this  country  “plaguy-fine  writing.”  We  are  a 
prosaic  people,  and  have  no  right  to  reduce  the  imagery  of 
other  nations  to  our  own  level.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  that 
reason  that  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  Queen  Victoria 
making  it  “a  point  of  honour”  to  carry  the  sewage  of 
London  down  to  Eritli,  or  proposing  to  “  redouble  her  efforts 
to  remedy  evils  which  are  beyond  human  foresight.  ’  Indeed, 
the  latter  policy  appears  to  be  one  calculated  to  reduce 
to  despair  any  one  but  an  Irish  statesman.  But,  apart 
from  the  singularities  of  style,  there  are  matters  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  this  rescript  to  a  phantom  Parliament,  which 
appear  to  us  fraught  with  much  more  serious  mischief  than 
errors  in  taste  and  want  of  dignity  in  composition.  It  is 
always  an  alarming  symptom  when  a  Government  begins  to 
addict  itself  to  cant  phrases.  We  know  what  “civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world”  means  in  this  country — 
it  stands  on  occasion  for  a  “  No-popery”  persecutmn.  The 
Provisional  Government  of  1848  talked  of  “Liberty,  Fra¬ 
ternity,  Equality,”  just  as  the  Imperial  Governor  in  1857 
talks  of  “  Humanity  and  Civilization.”  If  these  words  had 
stood  by  themselves,  we  might  have  regarded  them  as  a  mere 
bit  of  oratorical  blague,  which  was  intended  to  mean  nothing, 
and  did  mean  nothing.  In  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  more  easy  to  understand  than  desirable 
to  enlarge  on,  leaves  the  definition  of  “  humanity”  to  take 
care  of  itself.  On  the  subject  of  “civilization,”  however, 
if  not  very  intelligible,  he  is  at  least  very  full.  Peace. being 
concluded,  he  very  justly  remarks  that  the  next  object  is  “to 
endeavour  seriously  to  regulate  and  develope  the  riches  of 
the  nation  at  home ;”  and  the  process  and  the  principles  by 
which  this  desirable  result  is  to  be  effected  are  disclosed  in  a 
theory  of  government  which,  proceeding  from  the  head  of  a 
great  people,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  alarming  we  ever 
met  with. 

Louis  Napoleon  takes  his  style  from  M.  Thiers,  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  studied  his  philosophy  under  Pierre 
Leroux  and  Fourier.  The  French  Government,  we  are  told, 
is  for  the  future  “  to  struggle  against  the  evils  which  a  progres- 
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hive  society  is  not  exempt  from.”  What  these  evils  are,  we  im¬ 
perfectly  gather  from  a  sentence  so  complicated  with  images 
of  armies,  roads,  machines,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disen¬ 
tangle  an  idea  which  .was  perhaps  never  very  clearly  con¬ 
ceived.  However,  the  general  argument  may  he  fairly  stated 
as  follows: — Civilization  advances,  but  it  advances  like  an 
army  —  there  are  “  victories,”  but  there  are  also  many 
“victims.”  Frederick  Bastiat  used  to  say,  “Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  metaphors  !”  The  Imperial  phraseology  sounds 
very  fine;  but  when  we  come  really  to  understand  what  it 
means,  we  find  it  is  a  very  old  story  in  a  new  shape.  What 
these  “  victories  ”  are  we  are  plainly  told  by  the  Imperial 
Economist.  They  are  the  “communications  which  open  new 
roads  to  commerce,”  “  machines,”  “  gold-mines,”  that  “  im¬ 
perishable  source  of  wealth  called  credit,”  and  lastly,  “  the 
increase  of  public  fortune.”  The  “  victims  ”  are  the  “  interests 
which  are  thrown  back  by  the  shifting  of  commerce ’’—the 
“  artisans  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  machines  ” — the 
masses  who  find  things  dearer  for  the  importation  of  gold  and 
the  “  increase  of  the  public  fortune” — and  not  the  smallest 
class,  perhaps,  the  “private  individuals  who  are  ruined  by 
the  abuse  of  speculation.”  Certainly  a  goodly  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  for  the  hospital  of  victorious  civilization.  But 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  truly  alarming  is  the  method 
in  which  the  Emperor  proposes  to  deal  with  these  questions. 
“  Hence  the  necessity,”  he  concludes,  “  of  assisting  those 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  its  accelerated  movement.” 
“Some  must  be  stimulated,  others  kept  in  check;  we  must 
feed  the  activity  of  that  panting,  anxious  society,  which  in 
France  expects  everything  of  the  Government.”  Envelop  this 
doctrine  how  you  may — clothe  it  in  specious  phrases,  mystify 
it  with  plausible  metaphors — it  is  pure,  undiluted,  unmitigated 
Socialism.  The  task  which  Louis  Napoleon  practically  as¬ 
sumes  is  that  which  St.  Simon  theoretically  propounded,  and 
which  Louis  Blanc  (we  know  with  what  success)  actually  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  proposes 
to  respect  “  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and  the  calculations 
of  common  sense.”  But  the  misfortune  in  limitations  of 
this  kind  is,  that  each  man  has  his  own  idea  of  “the  limits 
of  the  possible,”  and  every  one  supposes  himself  to  be  the 
depositary  of  the  “  calculations  of  common  sense.”  When  a 
Government  once  accepts  the  responsibility  of  “  assisting 
those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  accelerated  movement  of 
civilization,”  it  will  find  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  limits  to 
that  “  panting,  anxious,  exacting  society,”  whose  activity 
it  has  so  rashly  undertaken  to  feed.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  at  length  the  reasons  why  the  function 
which  the  French  Emperor  assumes  is  one  which  no  Govern¬ 
ment  can  fulfil,  and  which,  therefore,  no  Government  ought 
to  attempt.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
government  on  Socialistic  principles  is  a  delusion,  which 
can  end  in  nothing  but  disaster;  but  it  is  with  surprise  and 
regret  that  we  find  its  fundamental  doctrine  adopted  and 
proclaimed  in  its  most  naked  form  from  the  throne  of  France. 
Instead  of  pointing  out  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  doctrine, 
the  Emperor  flatters  false  hopes  and  promises  impossible 
results.  Its  original  professors  may  be  pining  in  exile,  or 
rotting  on  the  plains  of  Cayenne;  but  if  they  are  philosophers, 
they  may  console  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  their  prin¬ 
ciples  have  vanquished  their  victor,  and  reign  triumphant  in  the 
land  from  which  they  have  been  driven.  Louis  Napoleon, 
like  the  barbarian  conquerors,  has  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  vanquished  people. 

There  is  another  topic  touched  on  in  the  Speech  no  less 
deserving  of  grave  reflection  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
continued  tranquillity  of  France.  “When  a  crisis  takes 
place,”  we  are  told,  “  there  is  no  sort  of  false  rumour  or  false 
doctrine  which  ignorance  or  malevolence  does  not  propagate.” 
Not  a  very  unnatural  result,  we  think,  of  a  system  of  repres¬ 
sion  which  renders  independent  criticism  and  discussion  im¬ 
possible.  The  remedy  which  the  Emperor  proposes  seems 
neither  very  practicable  under  present  circumstances,  nor  very 
effective.  “  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  good  citizens  to  spread 
everywhere  the  wise  doctrines  of  political  economy.”  The 
nature  of  the  doctrines  spread  by  the  only  individual  who  can 
spread  anything  at  all  in  France,  and  how  far  they  deserve  to 
be  called  the  “  wise  doctrines  of  political  economy,”  we  have 
already  noticed.  But  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  press  in  that  country,  for  false  doctrines  to  be 
refuted,  or  mischievous  delusions  dissipated,  is  a  question 
which  we  advise  the  Emperor  to  refer  to  his  Minister  of 
Police.  The  French  Government  is  beginning  to  feel  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  idle  attempts  to  crush  public  opinion  by  closing 
the  door  on  public  discussion.  Opinion  still  survives ;  and  it 


survives  in  a  spirit  the  most  hostile,  and  iu  a  form  the  most 
intractable,  to  the  despotism  which  it  undermines.  Hence 
the  “  uneasiness”  and  the  “  imaginary  alarms”  of  which  the 
Emperor  complains — hence  the  power  of  “  malevolence  and 
ignorance”  which  tills  him  with  well-founded  apprehension. 
The  French  nation  will  not  take  their  opinions  from  the 
venal  pens  of  MM.  Cassagnac  and  Cesena — their  declama¬ 
tions  are  laughed  at,  and  their  adulation  despised.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  men  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  of  virtue  are 
silenced.  No  tongue  can  speak,  no  pen  can  write,  except 
those  whose  authority  no  man  of  sense  can  respect ;  and  so 
public  opinion  vents  itself  in  “  uneasiness  and  imaginary 
alarms.”  The  isolation  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  reign.  A  success¬ 
ful  monarch  has  not  often  wanted  a  brilliant  court,  even  though 
he  was  a  usurper ;  and  the  literary  choir  have  not  always  been 
the  last 

To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muses’  flame. 

The  dignified  secession  of  the  whole  intellect  of  France 
from  a  Government  based  on  the  violation  of  liberty  of 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  examples  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  be  found  iu  the  history  of  literature.  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great  was  either  more  anxious  to  secure  the 
adherence,  or  more  successful  in  enlisting  the  sympathies, 
of  the  men  of  genius  and  education  who  lived  under  his 
reign.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  all  the  loftiest  intellects  of 
France  clustered  round  the  throne  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
the  Court  of  the  Third  cannot  boast  of  one  name  illustrious 
for  its  abilities,  and  has  not  many  adherents  respectable  by 
their  character.  The  most  hopeful  symptom  we  can  discover 
in  the  Speech  is,  that  the  Emperor  seems  to  be  conscious 
that  this  is  a  condition  of  things  neither  consistent  with  the 
splendour  of  his  throne  nor  the  safety  of  his  Government. 
He  has  condescended  to  send  a  card  to  M.  Thiers — we  shall 
be  curious  to  learn  whether  that  statesman  is  “'previously 
engaged.” 


SOCIALISM  IN  SMITHFIELD. 

nPIIE  political  world,  like  the  earth,  has  bubbles ;  aud 
X  bubbles  are  signs  of  effervescence.  They  are  empty 
and  evanescent,  but  there  is  a  cause  for  them,  and  we  cannot 
afford  altogether  to  disregard  them.  The  present  meetings 
of  the  unemployed  are  political  bubbles ;  but  they  may  be 
treated  too  lightly,  as  well  ns  too  seriously.  There  are,  we 
think,  dangers  either  way.  We  do  not  say  that  they  should 
be  prevented;  but  certainly,  at  the  present  moment,  Smith- 
field  threatens  to  become  a  greater  public  nuisance  than 
in  its  market  days.  The  lowing  of  oxen  and  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  sheep  are  not  half  so  disagreeable  as  the  groans  of 
an  ignorant  people  and  the  braying  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones. 
The  sooner  Smithficld  is  appropriated  the  better — we  cannot 
afford  a  perpetual  Mons  Sacer  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Bank. 

We  have  had  at  least  enough  of  what  may  grow  to  monster 
meetings — an  institution  for  which  London  is  eminently  un¬ 
fitted.  On  the  whole,  to  treat  inchoate  sedition  with  silent 
contempt  is  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Executive ;  but 
it  need  not  be  accompanied  with  that  especial  politeness  which 
the  spokesman  and  deputations  from  these  meetings  seem  to 
receive — not,  we  suppose,  without  the  sanction  of  the  higher 
authorities — from  the  Police  Magistrates.  However  unques¬ 
tionable  may  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  assist  starving 
artisans  in  their  applications  to  the  relieving  officers,  yet. we 
think  official  courtesy  to  the  applicants  might  reasonably  be 
tempered  with  certain  hints  about  the  undesirableness  aud 
danger  of  these  gatherings.  The  deputations  themselves  are 
but  a  petty  instalment  of  terrorism — still  they  are  menacing, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Such  things  have  an  ugly 
tendency  to  rapid  growth;  but  hitherto  the  line  adopted 
towards  them  has  been  something  beyond  conciliation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  no  capital  in  Europe  but  our  own  could  afford 
to  treat  them  with  indifference;  but  they  are  certainly  not  to 
be  encouraged. 

As  to  public  meetings  in  times  of  commercial  distress, 
they  are  no  novelty;  and  the  Smithfield  assemblages  are 
small  of  their  sort.  After  a  war  there  is  always  a  collapse 
and  stagnation.  At  the  termination  of  the  great  European 
struggle,  there  was  Hunt  and  his  Spafields  crowds;  and  it  is 
always  so.  A  war  not  only  absorbs  surplus  labour,  but — 
especially  if  conducted  as  the  late  contest  was,  towards  its 
close,  in  the  most  lavish  and  thriftless  way — it  stimulates 
employment  into  a  state  of  fever.  The  reaction  is  the  more 
violent  when,  as  just  now,  the  unnatural  employment  is  sud- 
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denly  checked.  We  have  pulled  the  engine  up  so  violently 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  social  machinery  is  at  once  thrown  out 
of  geai\  The  Land  Transport  Corps,  Dockyards,  Ship-buikl- 
ing,  the  Transport  Service,  manufactures  for  munitions  and 
implements  of  war — all  these  sources  of  labour,  and  of  labour 
at  extravagant  prices,  are  suddenly  paralyzed.  But,  more 
than  this,  the  whole  nation  was  spending  more  than  its 
revenue ;  and  every  family  is  now  obliged  to  retrench  to  pay 
its  bills,  and  to  make  its  income  not  only  meet  its  annual 
expenses,  but  compensate  for  the  past,  however  necessary, 
extravagance.  Among  ourselves,  the  commercial  pressure 
affects  apparently  but  a  single  employment  of  capital — it  is 
the  building  trade,  and  the  building  trade  of  London,  which 
is  especially  depressed.  This  is  natural  enough.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  all  large  cities — especially  is  it  the  tendency  of 
London — to  emigrate.  At  least  once  in  seven  years,  and 
sometimes  more  frequently,  a  rising  family  moves  westwards 
or  suburbwards.  Hence  the  unexampled  growth  of  new 
houses.  A  better  home  is  the  obvious  luxury  in  which  every 
family  can,  if  not  retrench,  at  least  avoid  new  expenses. 
London  emigration  is  stopped ;  and  the  denizen  of  Bloomsbury 
at  least  postpones  his  pi-omised  flight  to  Tulse-hill.  That  the 
building  trade,  or  rather  speculation,  is  the  first  to  feel  the 
stress  of  the  times,  is  most  natural.  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  con¬ 
siders  that  it  is  only  the  fundholders — “  those  who  by  money 
had  suddenly  become  rich”— who  build  “  fine  boxes  and 
splendid  villas  in  the  suburbs.”  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
more  villas  would  be  built  if  the  sponge  were  applied  ?  We 
suppose  that  he  does  ;  and  if  we  understand  a  man  who  docs 
not  understand  himself,  his  suggestion  to  the  starving  artisan 
is,  that  commerce,  manufactures,  and  skilled  labour  are  all 
equally  pernicious  because  liable  to  fluctuations.  The 
greatest  curse  to  a  country  seems  to  him  to  be  capital ;  and 
the  greatest  wrong  to  an  artisan  is  to  find  him  employment. 
What  is  the  good  of  the  building  trade,  if  we  succeed  only  in 
building  all  the  houses  which  people  can  afford  to  live  in — 
what  is  the  use  of  railroads,  if  the  end  of  them  is  that  they 
are  constructed — what  is  the  use  of  producing  cotton  goods, 
if  at  last  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  cotton  goods  are  made  as 
long  as  the  world  wants  them,  and  no  longer  1 

But  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  is  not  only  ready  to  tell  the  people 
why  they  are  starving — he  has  his  remedy.  He  proposes 
to  extemporise  i, 000,000  small  farmers  at  once.  Well,  we 
have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter  of  a  million  of 
independent  farmers  settled  in  waste  lands.  Ireland  for 
some  centuries  tried  this  very  experiment;  and  it  required 
the  visible  interposition  of  God  by  famine  and  pestilence 
to  teach  mankind  in  general,  and  the  English  people  in 
particular,  that  this  very  remedy  was  the  surest  way  to 
secure  misery  and  suffering  from  generation  to  generation, 
infinitely  more  intense  and  grievous  than  any  which  Mr. 
Jones’s  Smithfield  audience  could  dream  of.  But  how  are 
the  famishing  thousands  to  be  set  to  work  at  reclaiming  the 
20,000,000  acres  of  English  waste  lands  ?  We  assume  these 
ridiculous  statistics.  Who  is  to  find  the  tools — the  wages 
— the  food — the  cottages  and  clothing  of  these  incipient 
agriculturists?  Capitalists?  But  capital  is  an  evil.  Those 
wicked  usurers  are  the  cause  of  the  present  distress.  The 
Government?  But  the  Government  cannot  do  it  without 
laying  on  more  taxes;  and  more  taxes  would  increase  Mi'. 
Ernest  Jones’s  million  of  proposed  settlers — who  are 
already  by  his  announcement  the  mass  of  the  unemployed 
— to  two  millions;  and  then  every  rood  of  ground  would 
have  to  support,  not  its  man,  as  the  poet  boasted,  but  its 
two  men,  as  the  orator  must  promise.  But,  as  it  seems, 
even’ the  Smithfield  intellect  rebelled  at  this  nonsense;  and 
a  secession  to  Agar  Town  rewarded  Mr.  Ernest  J ones  with 
a  hint  that  this  revival  of  the  agrarian  tradition  was  a  little 
too  ridiculous  for  the  practical  British  mind.  To  offer  a 
man  who  wants  a  week’s  wages  six  acres  of  Dartmoor  is  a 
parallel  to  the  Scripture  appeal  for  bread,  which  was  an¬ 
swered  with  a  stone.  Licinius  is  not  likely  to  march  out 
of  the  city  with  a  large  following. 

After  all,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Is  there  much 
metropolitan  distress?  Bread,  at  any  rate,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  6d.  and  6\d.  a  loaf  in  London  at  the  present 
moment;  and  the  numbers  receiving  parochial  relief  are  less 
now  than  they  were  last  year.  If  the  distress  is  severe,  it 
certainly  covers  a  small  area.  Manufactures  and  trade  are 
everywhere  floiu-ishing.  If  a  single  channel  of  labour  is 
stopped,  others  are  opening;  and  it  is  only  the  one  chapter 
in  the  world’s  history  which  is  always  recurring,  that  trade, 
employment,  and  taste — and  consequently  branches  of  em¬ 
ployment — are  constantly  fluctuating  and  transitory.  It  is 


only  by  accident  that  family  economy  takes  the  form  of 
retrenching  in  the  luxury  of  a  new  house.  In  Erance,  at 
the  present  moment,  where  the  same  general  state  of  things 
exists,  it  is  the  silk  trade  which  is  suffering,  while  building 
speculations  are  very  prosperous.  In  either  case,  the 
“hinge  of  the  commercial  hitch”  is  an  accident.  It  is 
no  more  the  fault  of  the  British  Constitution  that  as  mauy 
houses  are  built  in  London  as  tenants  can  afford  to  take, 
than  that  in  one  century  steel  buttons  are  used,  and  in 
another  silk  ones.  A  child  would  get  its  ears  boxed 
for  crying  when  it  had  exhausted  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
if  Little  Red  Riding-hood  were  on  the  next  page  ;  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Jones  deserves  something  more  when,  having 
the  opportunity,  he  had  not  the  honesty  to  tell  his 
Smithfield  hearers  that,  as  they  could  no  longer  lay  bricks, 
they  must  turn  to  some  other  branch  of  industry,  as  it 
is  not  pretended  that  there  is  surplus  labour  in  the  market. 

From  the  slight  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones’s  oratory,  we  are  very  hopeful  that  this  trembling  of 
the  popular  mind  will  be  as  evanescent  as  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  pressure  which  calls  it  forth  is  likely  to  be.  At  any 
rate,  the  Socialist  remedy  has  been  suggested  too  often,  and 
has  too  often  been  found  wanting.  The  poor  man  has  never 
gained  by  it,  and  quacks  and  fanatics  have  tried  ittoo  frequently 
to  venture  upon  another  experiment.  Their  only  chance  is 
in  mixing  their  poison  with  religious  or  political  motives. 
Socialism  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  popular  tumults 
of  history.  From  the  thirteenth  century  at  least,  and 
downwards,  under  various  disguises,  now  as  a  religious,  and 
now  as  a  political  movement — and  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
— in  Languedoc  and  in  England — as  the  Albigensian  Com¬ 
munism,  the  Pastoureaux,  Jack  Cade,  or  the  Jacquerie,  or 
the  Miinsfcer  Anabaptists — some  Socialistic  remedy,  some 
rising  of  labour  against  the  accidental  pressure  on  employ¬ 
ment,  resulting  either  from  desolating  wars  or  bad  political 
economy,  have  been  constantly  reappearing.  The  Smithfield 
meetings  are  no  new  thing ;  and  it  is  our  chief  consolation 
that,  while  the  old  demon  who  wars  against  the  principle 
of  human  society  is  always  at  hand  to  fan  popular  and 
not  unreasonable  discontent,  he  has  now  rather  the  accidents 
of  trade  than  a  vicious  State  system  to  work  on.  Socialism 
had  chances  under  the  reign  of  feudalism,  or  sacerdotalism, 
or  Protection,  from  which  constitutional  Government  and 
Free  Trade  have  for  ever  cut  it  off. 


A  MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE. 

HE  result  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Napier’s  motion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Ministry  of  Justice  is  more 
satisfactory  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  underwent  a  complete  conversion  during  the 
short  interval  between  Lord  Palmerston’s  proposal  to  appoint 
a  revising  barrister  to  keep  the  House  in  order,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Mr.  Napier’s  much  more  comprehensive  scheme. 
The  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  sufficiently  indicates 
the  origin  of  the  change  in  the  Premier’s  views,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  spur  will  not  be  laid  aside  until  something 
like  a  fulfilment  of  the  Ministerial  assurances  has  been 
secured.  That  those  assurances  were  given  bond  fide  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt.  Lord  Palmerston  has  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  “  that  the  improvement  of  the  law  is  a 
subject  which  excites  a  greater  interest  in  the  public 
mind  than  almost  any  other.”  Therefore  he  is  a  law 
reformer.  Just  now,  there  is  no  more  effective  part  for 
a  Minister  to  assume.  There  is  a  great  harvest  of  reputa¬ 
tion  to  be  won  if  the  work  is  even  tolerably  done,  while 
there  is  no  risk  or  responsibility  except  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  Members  of  the  Government.  For  the  political 
chief  of  the  Administration,  it  is  a  lottery  of  all  prizes 
and  no  blanks;  for  whatever  humiliations  the  Chancellor 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  occasionally  suffer 
from  the  defeat  or  mutilation  of  their  Bills,  the  loss  of  a 
measure  of  law  reform  does  little  appreciable  injury  to  the 
Ministry  as  a  body,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  conversant 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  is  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  declare  himself  ready  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  organize  arrangements  for  promoting 
the  improvement  of  the  law.  There  is  a  steady  trade 
wind  setting  in  that  direction,  which  the  Government  sails 
are  beginning  to  feel.  But  even  with  a  fair  wind  there 
must  be  a  competent  steersman  and  crew,  if  the  voyage  is 
not  to  end  in  disaster;  and  the  professed  object  of  Mr. 
Napier’s  motion  was  to  supply  this  want.  The  creation  of 
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a  new  Ministerial  department  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
called  for.  With  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  one  House,  and 
two  legal  functionaries  in  the  other — besides  the  sort  of 
hybrid,  half  layman  half  lawyer,  known  as  a  Home  Secre- 
tary — the  Constitution  seems  to  have  provided  enough,  if 
not  too  many,  candidates  for  the  legal  leadership  of  the 
Cabinet.  Already  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  bring  the 
existing  law  authorities  to  work  harmoniously  together’,  and 
Mr.  Napier’s  plan  of  adding  another  Minister,  with  co-ordi¬ 
nate  powers,  seems  admirably  contrived  to  defeat  the  purpose 
which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 

There  can  be  no  more  serious  error  than  to  make  per¬ 
manent  alterations  in  the  Constitution  for  the  sake  of  reme¬ 
dying  temporary  defects.  If  a  particular  department  happens 
to  be  inefficiently  conducted,  either  from  want  of  strength 
in  the  staff  or  of  skill  in  the  chief,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  a  duplicate  office  should  be  permanently 
established  by  its  side.  If  this  principle  had  been  acted  on 
whenever  the  Foreign  Office  got  into  trouble,  or  whenever  the 
Home  or  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  time  being  chanced  to  be 
incompetent,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  a  whole  system 
of  rival  departments,  each  called  into  being  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  some  more  ancient  authority,  and  each  in  its 
turn  superseded  by  a  more  recent  establishment,  under  a  new 
name.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that,  up  to  this  moment,  the 
Chancellor,  whose  office  it  is  to  direct  the  legal  measures 
of  the  Government,  has  produced  nothing  but  a  series  of 
feeble  measures,  which  necessaiily  fell  befoi'e  the  first  attack 
that  was  made  upon  them  ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  the  good- 
natured  as  well  as  the  ill-natured  explanation  of  this.  The 
Chancellor,  say  his  friends,  has  too  much  to  do,  and  has  no 
organized  office  where  the  details  of  his  schemes  may  be  per¬ 
fected  ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  he  should  produce 
well-considered  Bills  on  all  the  various  subjects  which  call  for 
his  attention.  There  is  the  whole  statute  law  to  consolidate, 
and  the  whole  common  law  to  codify.  Then  there  are  con¬ 
flicting  jurisdictions  without  number  to  be  simplified  and 
harmonized.  The  transfer  of  land  has  to  be  relieved  from  a 
most  complicated  and  expensive  system  of  conveyancing.  The 
principles  as  well  as  the  machinery  of  our  jurisprudence  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  legislation  is  called  for  both  on  social 
and  commercial  subjects.  To  meet  all  these  demands,  in 
addition  to  the  performance  of  other  duties,  undoubtedly 
needs,  not  merely  a  clear-headed  judge,  which  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  is  said  to  be,  but  a  man  with  philosophical  as  well  as 
practical  ideas;  and  it  is  clear  that  Solon  himself  could  not 
discharge  such  a  task  without  the  assistance  of  an  efficient  staff. 
We  concur,  therefore,  in  all  that  has  been  urged  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  Department  of  J ustice ;  but  why  a  new 
Minister  should  be  created  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  belong 
to  an  existing  office,  we  cannot  imagine.  If  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  weak,  by  all  means  let  it  be  strengthened  by  such 
changes  and  additions  as  may  be  needed;  but  it  is  only 
as  a  last  resort  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  Secretary 
of  State  can  be  thought  of.  At  present,  the  neces¬ 
sity  has  not  been  established;  and  until  we  have 
seen  what  can  be  done  by  an  energetic  Chancellor, 
backed  by  a  good  working  staff,  Ave  shall  not  believe  that 
the  moderate  judicial  labour  which  he  has  to  go  through  is 
at  all  incompatible  Avith  the  efficient  superintendence  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  law  reform.  Even  if  the  work 
Avere  really  too  much  for  one  man,  Ave  Avould  rather  see  the 
Chancellor  relieved  from  some  of  his  other  duties  than  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  rival  Minister  in  the  most  important  of  all 
his  functions. 

The  only  real  obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  a  comprehensive 
amendment  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches  is  the  want  of 
some  authority  able  to  command  the  confidence  alike  of 
laAvyers  and  laymen.  Bills  are  rejected  again  and  again, 
not  because  they  would  not  be  improvements  on  the  actual 
law,  but  simply  because  Parliament  and  the  country  have 
no  guide  on  Avhom  they  can  place  implicit  reliance.  A  de¬ 
partment  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  laAV,  and  placed 
under  the  undivided  control  of  the  highest  legal  functionary 
of  the  country,  would,  Avhen  administered  Avith  even  toler¬ 
able  efficiency,  be  able  to  speak  somewhat  ex  cathedrd,  and 
to  overrule  the  cavillings  about  petty  details  and  professional 
interests  which  have  defeated  so  many  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  lately  made  at  legal  reforms.  The  great  desidera¬ 
tum  is  to  get  rid  of  the  piecemeal  method  of  legislation,  anc 
to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  comprehensive  spirit. 
The  Attorney-General  has  declared  that  the  only  hope  of 
removing  existing  incongruities  is  in  charging  a  responsible 
department  with  the  duty  of  framing  a  comprehensive  report 


to  Parliament  Avith  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  system 
both  in  principle  and  practice;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  House 
the  declaration  was  received  Avith  marked  approbation. 
Lord  John  Bussell  wished  to  see  the  large  and  bold  views 
of  the  Attorney-General  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Napier 
and  his  lordship  are  in  substance  agreed ;  and  even  Lord 
Palmerston  Avas  amazingly  warmed  up  before  the  close  of 
the  debate.  Though  he  seems  to  have  hesitated,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  entrust  the  case  of  the  Government  unreservedly 
to  the  Attorney-General,  his  final  speech  Avas  as  decided  in 
tone  as  the  most  zealous  reformer  could  desire.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  not  as  yet  appreciate  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  bold  and  large  views  which  Lord  John  Bussell  j  ustly 
attributes  to  the  Attorney-General  ;  nor,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  has  Sir  Bichard  Bf.thell  hitherto  done  justice  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  complains  of  the  apathy  Avith 
which  projects  of  laAV  reform  are  received  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  apathy  as  distrust  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  lawyer  to  win  the  unreserved  confidence  of 
Parliament ;  but  one  avIio  should  succeed  in  this  Avould  be 
able  to  remodel  the  whole  legal  system  of  the  country  Avith 
less  difficulty  than  it  will  cost  Lord  Cranayorth  to  carry 
through  his  Bill  for  the  Discipline  of  Clerks.  By  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Napier’s  motion,  the  Attorney-General  has  placed 
himself  on  a  better  footing  with  the  House  than  he  e\Ter 
occupied  before ;  and  it  will  be  his  OAvn  fault  if  he  does 
not  further  improve  it.  If  he  is  Avise,  he  will  escheAv  all 
compromise,  and  be  as  bold  in  his  Parliamentary  tactics  as 
he  is  in  his  legal  views.  A  genuine  and  courageous  reformer 
Avill  have  no  occasion  to  charge  the  country  or  the  House 
Avith  indifference. 


QUEEN  BEES  OR  WORKING  BEES. 

HE  best  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
proposed  legislation  on  the  property  of  Married  Women 
is,  that  the  class  for  whom  he  innovates  is  the  creation,  or 
result,  of  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society.  The  Occidental 
type  of  the  wife — that  Teutonic  institution  which  the 
Christianity  of  the  West  especially  developed — has,  by 
slow  but  sure  degrees,  expanded  into  the  landed  and 
lettered  lady  avIio  talks  so  much  of  the  hardships  of  matri¬ 
mony.  The  result,  avc  admit,  is  that  the  natural  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  becomes  modified  by  social  circumstances, 
and  that  restrictions  and  limitations  must  be  introduced  in 
dealing  Avith  the  original  and  simpler  form  of  the  institution 
of  marriage.  Of  course,  we  confess  that  the  exceptional 
cases — though  Ave  must  say  that  they  are  made  the  most  of 

_ in  Avhich  a  Avoman’s  private  means  are  squandered  by  a 

wicked  husband,  are  cases  of  cruel  hardship.  Though  Lord 
Brougham’s  stock  characters  are  produced  somewhat  fre¬ 
quently — though  Ave  have  heard  more  than  once  of  the  lady 
whose  earnings  in  a  school  Avere  swept  aAvay  by  the  profligate 
husband,  and  of  the  French  milliner  who,  though  she  escaped 
from  her  Parisian  tyrant,  Avas  exposed  to  his  half-yearly 
visits  in  Conduit-street  from  most  unhusband-like  motives 
— it  is  undeniable  that  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  such 
abuses.  But  the  cases  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor, 
let  us  add,  sufficiently  brutal,  to  justify  us  in  revolutionizing 
society — still  less  in  forgetting  the  natural  relations  of  the 
married  pair — in  attempting  to  prevent  them.  The  very 
stress  which  is  laid  upon  them  is  hardly  a  compliment  to  the 
aggrieved  class.  If  a  wife  earns  money,  it  is,  no  doubt,  hard 
that  a  good-for-nothing  husband  should  spend  it.  But  this 
money-earning  Avife  is  a  very  exceptional  person ;  and  Iioav 
comes  it  that,  according  to  the  woman’s  rights’  champions, 
she  always  falls,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  Avorst  marital 
hands  ?  How  is  it  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  peerless  of  her 
sex  always  makes  the  very  worst  choice  in  marriage  ? 

Does  it  come  to  this,  that  a  highly  intellectual  woman  always 
chooses  a  brute  of  a  husband,  and  that  Portia  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  mated  to  a  Caliban  ?  In  other 
Avords,  does  the  present  state  of  the  law  Avith  respect  to  the 
property  of  married  women  encourage  those  instances  of  op¬ 
pression  and  wrong  on  which  Lord  Brougham  dwells  ?  Is 
it  in  virtue  of  any  mysterious  necessity  that  Miss  Tylney 
Long  should  be  paired  Avith  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole?  Could 
any  human  enactment  make  provision  against  the  evils  of 
an  ill-assorted  marriage?  It  is  not  saying  much  for  the 
lettered  or  landed  ladies  that  they  require  legislating  for. 
Wc  do  not  assert  that  married  women  have  not  grievances, 
and  do  not  often  suffer,  in  their  pecuniary  and  other  inte¬ 
rests,  by  bad  husbands ;  but  we  do  say  that,  for  the  interests 
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of  the  wife  in  particular,  and  of  society  in  general,  Lord 
Brougham’s  Bill  will  do  more  harm  in  one  direction  than  it 
does  good  in  another.  Let  the  occasional  and  accidental 
defects  of  the  law  be  treated  with  occasional  and  accidental 
remedies — let  individual  and  exceptional  cases  be  dealt  with 
individually  and  exceptionally — let  every  facility  that  the 
Courts,  even  the  Police  Courts,  can  give  be  cheerfully  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  struggling  and  abused  wife  ;  but  let  there  be  no 
interference  with  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  that  they  twain 
shall  be  not  only  one  flesh,  but  one  interest,  one  duty,  one 
responsibility.  _ 

Lord  Brougham  cuts  sheer  through  the  difficulty.  He 
announces,  in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct  language,  that 
as  regards  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  use  of  earnings, 
the  husband  and  wife  shall  have  separate  and  independent 
interests.  What  property  she  has  before  her  marriage,  and 
what  pi’operty  accrues  to  her  during  marriage,  shall  .be  to 
her  separate  use,  “  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole .”  Nor  is  this 

principle  enounced  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  well-dowered 
ladies  who  rejoice  in  estates  real  and  personal.  The  preamble 
of  the  Bill  recites  “  that  the  law  of  property,  with  respect  to 
married  women,  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.”  In  every  station  of  life,  then, 
especially  in  the  lowest,  it  is  declared  that  man  and  wife 
have  separate  and  antagonist  interests,  and  that  both  ought 
to  devote  themselves  to  earning  money  for  their  separate 
benefit.  This  we  emphatically  deny.  We  are,  we  believe, 
the  truest  advocates  of  woman’s  rights,  when  we  say  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  her  misfortune  that  she  is  ever  compelled,  to 
earn  money.  There  may  be,  and  there  are,  cases  in  which 
a  wife  and  mother  does  well  in  supporting  herself  and 
children.  In  such  cases,  let  her  earnings  be  secured  from 
a  bad  husband ;  but  let  not  the  wife  be  encouraged  to  be 
an  earner.  In  every  station  of  life  she  has  her  own  duties, 
economical,  educational,  and  practical,  enough  to  occupy  or 
exhaust  her  highest  energies,  and  to  stimulate  her  keenest 
susceptibilities.  Home  is  woman’s  proper  world,  and, 
according  to  her  station,  that  world  expands  or  con¬ 
tracts.  A  wife  has  always  enough  to  do  without  earning 
money,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  high  intellectual 
powers  place  a  woman  apart  from  her  kind.  But  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  revolutionize  society  for  the 
possible  benefit  of  hypothetical  Somervilles  and  probable 
Jamesons.  Woman,  to  the  end,  must  remain  the  weaker 
vessel ;  and  if  it  be  said  that,  in  our  present  artificial 
state  of  society,  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  compelled 
to  be  labourers,  and  therefore  have  acquired  new  rights, 
this  is  an  argument  against  our  social  state  rather  than 
in  favour  of  changing  the  natural  relations  of  the  sex.  The 
greatest  evil  to  English  society  would  be  to  extend  or  to 
encourage  that  aspect  of  married  life  which  prevails  in  the 
factory  districts,  or  in  those  agricultural  counties  where  field 
labour  is  part  of  woman’s  life.  Stunted  children,  a  dirty 
home,  social  duties  neglected,  daughters  uncared  for,  the 
marriage  vow  slighted,  home  comforts  unknown — these  are 
iu  practice  the  results  of  female  labour.  In  kind,  the  same 
consequences  would  follow  in  the  superior  classes,  were 
our  middle-rank  wives  encouraged  to  be,  after  the  American 
model,  preachers  or  doctors,  wood-engravers  or  copying  clerks. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  degradation  of  woman  to  suppose — and  this  is 
in  plain  language  the  principle  involved  in  Lord  Brougham  s 
Bill — that  the  marriage  relation  is  only  a  sexual  one,  and  that, 
except  as  a  mother  of  children,  the  wife  is  to  be  “  as  if  she 
were  a  feme  sole.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  at  last  it  is  the  woman  who  asks, 
according  to  Milton’s  language,  whether  man  is  not, 
after  all,  the  “  defect  of  nature.”  Lord  Brougham’s 
reform  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  retrograde  step  in  social 
science,  and  not  an  advancement.  It  narrows  and 
debases  the  relation  of  marriage,  by  depriving  it  of  a 
community  of  duties,  interests,  and  affections.  The  true 
dignity  of  woman  is  attained  when  she  is  acknowledged  as  a 
help  meet  for  man,  honoured  by  sharing  in  his  duties  and 
cares,  but  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  her 
own  subsistence.  When  man  learns  that  woman  is  not 
dependent  on  him,  and  when  she  claims  freedom  on  the 
score  of  her  capacities,  it  may  be  that  women  will  find  to 
their  cost  that,  in  the  real  struggle  of  life,  they  must,  in  the 
long  run  and  in  the  mass,  be  beaten  by  the  coarser  muscles 
and  tougher  mental  fibres  of  the  dominant  sex.  A  conquered 
race  is  seldom  treated  with  much  generosity  ;  and  if  woman 
descends  once  more  into  the  character  of  a  domestic 
Helot,  she  will  have  to  thank  the  indiscreet  champions 
of  her  rights  for  losing  that  real  dignity  which  the  sex, 


under  Christian  sanctions,  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Hitherto 
her  true  strength  has  been  in  her  dependence  ;  but  it  may 
come  to  pass  that,  if  she  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  her  natural 
weakness  will  invite  oppression.  The  relative  advantages  to 
the  wife — we  mean  to  the  class  “  wile” — of  the  existings  tato 
of  things  in  England,  may  be  understood  by  recurring  to 
facts.  Mr.  Macquesn,  in  a  recent  Blue-book,  has  given  the 
marriage  laws  of  many  European  countries.  He  is  speaking 
not  of  the  pecuniary  rights  of  married  women,  but  of  the  law 
of  divorce  ;  but  his  inquiry  shows  that  England,  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  Christendom,  takes  the  strictest  view  of  marriage — - 
throws  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  divorce  and 
separation— most  completely,  as  the  objection  runs,  “  merges 
the  wife’s  separate  existence  in  that  of  her  husband.”  Let 
this,  then,  be  the  test  of  all  legislation  on  this,  subject, 
Which  wife  has  the  highest  dignity,  the  largest  influence, 
the  greatest  happiness— the  English  wife,  or  her  more  inde¬ 
pendent  sister  in  France,  Sweden,  or  Germany,  or  even  in 
America  1 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

AST  week,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  introduce  during  the  present 
session  any  bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways,  Mr.  Lowe  stated  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Ministers 
that  no  legislation  was  necessary  because  the  number  of  rail¬ 
way  accidents  was  yearly  decreasing.  In  the  last  six  nionths 
of  1S56,  there  were  seven  passengers  killed  and  224  injured — 
almost  all  having  suffered  from  accidents  owing  to  passenger 
trains  running  into  other  trains  or  into  engines.  These  figures  are 
large  enough  to  indicate  a  terrible  amount  of  individual  and 
domestic  misery  ;  but  they  certainly  show  that  railway  travelling 
is  on  the  whole  very  safe.  We  may  take  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  who  travelled  during  the  same  period  without  injury  as  not 
less  than  seventy  millions  ;  and  the  proportion,  therefore,  of  suf¬ 
ferers,  to  those  who  reached  their  journey’s  end  in  safety  is  so 
small  as  to  be  very  comforting.  If  all  lines  on  which  the  traffic 
is  great  had  but  been  constructed  with  side  rails  for  goods 
trains,  the  security  of  passengers  wTould  be  almost  complete. 
The  time  will  come  when  this  precaution  will  be  generally  adopted, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  North-Western  Company  pro¬ 
poses  to  begin  at  once  a  third  line  which  shall  extend  as  far  as 
Bletehley,  and  of  which  the  portion  between  Watford  and  Camden 
Town  is  to  be  completed  in  the  present  year.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  only  other  source  of  danger  deserving  any  serious  notice 
is  that  of  passenger  trains  getting  off  the  rails.  Sometimes  the 
accident  in  this  case  is  due,  as  was  seen  in  the  recent  instance  at 
North  Shields,  to  an  old  and  worn-out  carriage  being  attached  to 
an  express  train;  sometimes  it  arises  from  carelessness  in  the 
driver  ;  and  sometimes  from  a  flaw  in  the  machinery  which  no 
human  foresight  could  have  detected.  This  last  possibility  is  a  very- 
remote  one  ;  and  although,  under  the  most  perfect  system,  acci¬ 
dents  would  sometimes  take  place,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  increased  vigilance  should  not  almost  wholly  do  away  with 
them.  Even  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  railway  managers 
work  under  a  very  powerful  check,  and  have  some  responsibility 
which  they  dread.  This  check  is  the  jury-box.  As  long  as 
juries  may  be  relied  on  to  make  a  delinquent  company  pay  heavily 
for  its  misdoings,  directors  have  every  motive  to  avoid  verdicts 
which  not  only  Interfere  seriously  with  dividends,  but  draw  a 
very  unenviable  notoriety  upon  their  system  of  management. 
Two  trials  have  been  held  this  week  which  illustrate  how  great 
a  hold  the  public  has  over  railway  companies  in  the  power  of 
bringing  actions  to  obtain  compensation  for  injuries  sustained. 

On  the  28th  of  August  last,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mackintosh 
took  tickets  at  Euston-square,  for  herself  and  her  daughter,  to 
go  from  London  to  Aber,  near  Bangor.  The  train,  which  was  a 
long  one,  reached  Aber  at  eight  o’clock.  It  stopped  at  the  Aber 
station,  and  overlapped  the  platform  at  both  ends.  The  carriage 
in  which  these  ladies  were  seated  remained  short  of  the  plat¬ 
form  ;  and  immediately  beneath  the  carriage— the  line  being  there 
raised  on  an  embankment — was  a  fall  of  about  four  feet.  The 
ladies  refused  to  get  out,  and  asked  to  be  taken  on,  so  as  to  alight 
on  the  platform.  The  train  was  moved  forward,  but  so  much  too 
far  that  the  carriage  had  passed  the  platform,  and  the  distance 
to  the  ground  was  as  great  as  that  which  had  frightened 
them  at  the  first  stoppage.  The  station-master,  however,  re- 
quested  them  to  get  out,  but  they  objected ;  and  the  young  lady 
said  she  was  sure  that  her  mother  could  not  get  out  in  safety. 
Mrs.  Mackintosh  herself  said  that  it  was  very  cruel  not  to  have 
the  train  put  back,  as  she  was  not  capable  of  moving  with  ease, 
and  that  she  was  sure  she  should  break  her  legs.  The  station- 
master,  however,  insisted,  and  finally  prevailed,  and  on  his 
assisting,  or  rather  dragging,  Mrs.  Mackintosh  out,  she  made  the 
attempt.  Mrs.  Mackintosh  proved,  unfortunately,  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  and  she  broke  her  leg.  The  action  was  brought  to  ob¬ 
tain  compensation  for  the  injury,  as  being  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  and  improper  conduct  of  the  station-master.  Chief- 
Justice  Cockburn,  before  whom  it  was  tried,  aided  the  jury  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  “  If,”  said  his  lordship,  in  his  summing- 
up,  “  you  think  it  part  of  the  duty  of  a  station-master  to  insist 
on' dragging  a  lady  of  this  description  in  this  manner,  for  the  sake 
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of  despatch,  your  verdict  will  he  for  the  defendants.”  The  jury 
Were  not  likely  to  adopt  so  novel  a  view  of  the  duties  of  a  station- 
inaster,  and  accordingly  they  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  with  430 1.  damages,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  station- 
master  had  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  the  numerous  accidents  produced  by 
the  collision  of  a  passenger  train  with  a  goods  train.  On  the  ioth 
of  May  last,  a  mail  train  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  ran 
into  a  coal  and  cattle  train  at  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  about  two 
miles  from  Bangor.  The  plaintiff,  a  travelling  clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office — who  was  at  the  time  sorting  letters  in  the 
van — received  a  blow  on  his  head,  ultimately  productive  of  very 
serious  consequences.  At  first  the  effect  seemed  very  slight,  and 
he  even  laughed  with  the  guard  at  their  adventure.  But  a  few 
days  disclosed  that  something  was  very  much  amiss.  _  His  brain 
and  spine  were  affected  ;  he  became  lightheaded,  his  memory 
was  impaired,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  most  distressing  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  organs.  He  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Gully,  at  Malvern,  and  although  he  derived  some  benefit 
from  his  stay  there,  yet  his  health  had  been  permanently 
deranged.  Part  of  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  plaintiff 
had  wilfully  misrepresented  his  symptoms  to  Dr.  Gully  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  larger  compensation  from  the  company;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  whatever  to  justify  this  in¬ 
sinuation.  It  being  also  proved  that  the  goods  train  had  been 
despatched  from  Conway  only  fifteen  minutes  before  the  mail 
train  left  that  station,  the  defendants  wished  the  jury  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  very  proper  and  customary  interval.  Chief- 
Justice  Cockburn,  who  in  this  case  also  was  the  presiding  judge, 
commented  very  severely,  but  very  justly,  on  the  defence. 
“  You  have  been  told,”  he  said  to  the  jury,  “  that  it  is  a 
constant  practice  on  railways  to  start  a  fast  train  only  fifteen 
minutes  after  a  slow  train;  but,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  I, 
for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  be  a  passenger.”  With  respect  to  the 
unsupported  suggestion  of  the  plaintiff’s  fraud,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  conceive  a  charge  more  scandalously  discreditable  to  a 
public  company.  The  jury  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and 
gave  1400^.  as  the  damages  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff— a  sum 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  company  a  little  scrupulous  about 
sending  a  mail  train  to  catch  a  coal  train. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  damages  be  called  excessive. 
On  what  principle  damages  ought  to  be  calculated  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine,  if  all  the  differences  of  age,  station,  habits  of 
life,  and  pecuniary  means  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  But 
common  sense  guides  a  jury  which  hears  the  whole  case  to  a  rough 
estimate,  which  in  most  cases  is  probably  as  nearly  right  as  any 
estimate  coidd  be.  One  point  is  clear — that  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  actual  pecuniary  benefit  to  which  the  injured  person, 
or  his  representatives,  may  be  entitled  from  assurance  offices 
through  the  very  accident  which  occasions  the  claim  for  compen¬ 
sation  ;  and  yet  the  claim  for  a  deduction  on  ac’count  of  sums  due 
on  policies  is  invariably  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants. 
If  the  claim  were  admitted,  other  persons — namely,  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  assurance  companies — would  simply  have  to  pay  for 
the  negligence  of  the  defendants.  When  the  injury  causes  a 
distinct  pecuniary  loss  to  the  plaintiff  by  incapacitating  him  from 
future  exertion,  the  loss  will  be  readily  estimated  at  its  money 
value.  Where,  for  instance,  a  commercial  traveller  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  any  longer  doing  anything  for  his  own  support,  and 
was  proved  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  net  income  of  300 1.,  and  to 
be  forty-eight  years  of  age,  the  jury,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
judge,  'assessed  the  damages  at  2500^.— a  liberal  but,  perhaps, 
not  extreme,  sum,  under  the  circumstances.  There  should 
also  be  some  compensation  for  the  physical  suffering  of  broken 
limbs,  and  Hie  privation  entailed  by  bodily  weakness.  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  was  a  lady  in  independent  circumstances;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  company  should  not  be  made  to 
pay  for  dragging  her  down  an  embankment  and  fracturing 
her  leg.  Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  juries  give  what 
are  called  vindictive  damages — it  is  not  their  business  to  select 
particular  instances  as  opportunities  of  holding  up  a  general 
warning,  or  to  furnish  terrible  examples  for  the  public  good. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  fair  damages,  assessed  on  a  liberal  esti¬ 
mate  of  all  the  circumstances,  should  not  operate  as  warnings, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  actually  do.  We  cannot  believe 
that  any  portly  ladies  need  hereafter  fear  alighting  at  Aber,  or 
that  the  Chester  Company  will  not  in  future  give  their  slow 
trains  a  minute  or  two  to  spare  in  the  escape  from  their  fast  trains. 


THE  COMING  COMPETITION. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  HALL  is  determined  not  to  appoint  the 
judges  in  the  competition  for  the  Public  Offices  previously  to 
the  public  exhibition  of  the  designs.  We  learn  this  fact,  as 
stated  in  his  reply  of  Monday  night  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  with 
unfeigned  regret.  However  carefully  selected  the  tribunal  may 
be,  and  however  ably  the  body  may  fulfil  its  delegation,  still  the 
task  will  not  be  res  Integra.  The  irregular,  half-informed, 
capricious  voice  of  popular  favouritism  will  have  found  its 
utterance,  and  rare  must  be  the  felicity  of  the  Minister  who  does 
not,  however  unjustly,  incur  the  charge  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc,  when  the  character  of  the  designs  and  the  antecedents  of 
the  judges  are  compared  together.  We  put  it  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  as  a  question  of  common  prudence  and  self-defence,  that, 
as  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  line  of  con¬ 


duct  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  it  would  be  as  well, 
while  he  can  still  do  so  with  dignity,  to  change  his  policy.  It 
cannot  be  urged  that  the  prepublication  of  the  names  would  tend 
to  make  the  architects  design  up  to  the  known  prepossessions  of 
the  judges,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  service.  We  disposed  last  week  of  this  argument.  The 
board,  if  properly  struck,  must  be  one  which  will,  as  a  whole, 
neutralize  the  too-pronounced  opinions  of  its  individual  members. 
But  to  the  architect  who  condescends  to  stake  his  prospect  of 
success  upon  so  precarious  a  venture,  there  is  a  far  more  seduc¬ 
tive  prospect  open  in  the  gullibility  of  the  general  public.  We 
use  a  very  sti’ong  word,  but  we  do  so  advisedly,  and  because  there 
really  is  no  other  in  the  language  which  so  precisely  indicates 
our  meaning.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  colour  in  the  geome¬ 
trical  elevations,  yet,  in  the  style  of  getting  them  out,  and  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  perspectives,  so  wide  a  field  exists  for  all  the 
tricks  of  art,  that  we  venture  to  predict  that  not  a  few  compe¬ 
titors  will  succeed  in  dazzling  the  eye  of  popular  ignorance  by 
drawings  in  which  more  accurate  observers  will  find  nothing  to 
admire  but. the  skill  and  the  hardihood  of  the  draftsman.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  the  public  to  be  thus  gullible.  Architecture  is  a 
science  full  of  technical  rules  and  practical  requirements  which 
are  necessarily  imperceptible  and  unintelligible  except  to  those 
who  have  made  its  laws  their  study.  But  to  erect  popular  igno¬ 
rance  into  a  tribunal  of  the  first  resort,  by  giving  it  time  to  speak 
and  form  its  preferences  before  the  adjudicators  are  named,  is  to 
invert  the  most  obvious  considerations,  not  merely  of  art,  but  of 
common  sense. 

After  all,  the  time — unduly  wasted  as  we  have  held,  and  do  still 
hold  it  to  be — for  sending  in  the  drawings  is  now  so  near  at  hand 
that  the  character  of  each  competitor’s  designs  is  doubtless, 
long  before  this,  stamped  in  all  its  essential  features,  so  that  the 
actual  nomination  of  the  judges  could  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
coming  competition.  But  the  question  is  of  moment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  future  judges  themselves,  and  of  that  executive  from 
whom  their  nomination  emanates.  On  the  selection  being  made 
previously  or  subsequently  to  the  designs  being  sent  in  and  exhi¬ 
bited,  hinges  the  question  of  complete  or  incomplete  independence 
of  ignorantine  interference ;  while  the  critical  sifting  which  the 
award  of  the  judges  will  be  sure  to  encounter  is  guarantee  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  Board  will  go 
to  work  conscious  of  having  to  give  the  reason  why  of  its  award 
to  a  large  and  miscellaneous  troop  of  inquirers — many  of  them 
irritated  by  a  failure  which,  to  themselves  at  least,  will  be  unex¬ 
pected.  With  this  in  front,  and  no  popular  bias  behind  to  tempt 
them  to  a  less  courageous  course,  they  will  stand  in  that  position 
which  is  most  conducive,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  human 
motives,  to  a  good  result.  Feeling  that  they  will  be  best  able  to 
defend  that  of  which  they  are  best  convinced,  their  award  will 
be  the  reflex  of  their  convictions. 

What  Sir  Benjamin  may  ultimately  do  with  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  judges,  we  could  hardly  make  out  from  the  very 
guarded  language  of  his  reply,  which,  in  the  Times  at  least,  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  misreported.  The  more  carefully  he 
studies  the  matter,  the  more  difficult  will  he  find  it  to  discover 
professional  men  of  eminence  sufficiently  free  from  bias  to  render 
them  at  once  fitting  and  acceptable  as  judges.  There  is  the 
bias  of  well-known  preference  of  style,  the  bias  of  co-operation  in 
architectural  societies,  the  bias  of  well-known  friendship,  and 
that  of  equally  conspicuous  antagonism,  combined  in  either 
case  with  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  other  leading 
architects,  as  must — to  professional  architects,  at  least — render 
the  anonymousness  of  the  English  side  of  the  Exhibition  a 
mere  delusive  form.  There  is,  above  all  things,  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  being  placed,  by  external  authority,  in  a  position  of  tem¬ 
porary  superiority  over  that  body  of  equals  to  whom,  the 
contest  ended,  the  architect-judge  will  have  to  re-descend.  The 
failure  of  the  recent  competition  for  the  Library  at  Liverpool,  in 
which  the  competing  architects  themselves  were  judges — though 
we  grant  that  it  was  a  very  extreme  application  of  the  principle 
— is  yet,  in  its  degree,  a  proof  of  the  undesirableness  of  profes¬ 
sional  adjudication.  All  the  practical  good  which  could,  under 
the  most  impossibly  favourable  circumstances,  result  from  such  an 
arrangement,  is  to  be  found  in  the  assessorsliip  of  skilled  surveyors. 
To  this  expedient,  and  a  well  selected  Board  of  amateurs,  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  will,  if  he  values  the  success  of  his  great  experi¬ 
ment,  most  wisely  betake  himself.  He  will  every  day  more 
clearly  learn  that  any  other  arrangement  is  fraught  w  ith  discou¬ 
ragement,  heartburning,  and  miscarriage. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  ON  BRITISH  INDIA. 

SOME  articles  on  Les  Anglais  et  I'Inde,  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mor-  Fridolin,  are  in  every  way  so  remarkable  that  they 
appear  to  us  well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  They  are  long  and  elaborate,  and  are  obviously  written 
by  a  man  who  has  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  his 
subject.  M.  Fridolin  informs  us  that  lie  has  long  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  India ;  and  he  writes  with  the  information,  and  even  not 
without  some  of  the  prejudices  which  are  occasionally  displayed 
by  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  themselves.  We  will  begin 
by  noticing  a  few  of  these  blemishes. 

M.  Fridolin  commences  with  an  account  of  the  terms  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Civil  Service,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  were 
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before  tbe  institution  of  the  system  of  examination.  He  will,  we 
feel  sure,  thank  us  for  correcting  an  inaccuracy  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  into  which  he  has  fallen  on  this  subject.  He  ^  mistaken 
in  suunosino-  that  the  successful  candidates  are  to  go  throug 
K  of  educatiou  at  Hailejbory  Tb„av,  .eot  <mt  to 
India  as  soon  as  they  are  chosen,  and  Hailej’bury  will  cease 
exist  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  M -Fridolin t  regrets  the 
change.  It  appears  to  him  “  nothing  else  than  a  concession  to  the 
levelling  and  anti-hereditary  spirit  of  the  present  day.  He  co  - 
skiers  that  under  the  old  system  a  certain  number  of  famdies 
looked  upon  India  as  a  sort  of  patrimony,  and  felt  a  kind l  of tia 
ditional  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  there  establishe  . 
We  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
English  politics  is  to  use  all  principles  as  they  apply— to  have 
hereditary  officers  for  some  functions,  to  leave  other  appoint¬ 
ments  toY patronage,  and  to  throw  others  open  to  competition. 
All  these  modes  of  action  have  their  proper  places  and  though  we 
are  anything  but  enthusiastic  for  the  principle  of  examinations 
and  though  we  think  that  much  absurd  cant  is  talked  about 
them,  weg  feel  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be  applied,  it  should  be 
applied  to  Indian  appointments.  With  every  respect  for  M. 
Fridolin’s  opinion,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  notion  of 
hereditary  belief  in  certain  opinions  is  quite  unfounded  ,  and 
the  hereditary  conviction  of  all  jobbers,  that  it  is  the  great 
end  of  Government  to  provide  for  their  younger  sons,  appears 
to  us  to  be  very  questionable.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  little  in¬ 
consistent  in  M.  Fridolin  to  consider  Indian  patronage  as  the 
great  safety-valve  by  which  England  rids  itself  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirits,  and  yet  to  wish  to  see  its  distribution  depend 
upon  personal  favour.  Younger  sons  and  briefless  barristers,  lie 
thinks,  are  too  clever  by  half,  and  would  have  overturned  the 
English  Constitution  in  1793  and  1848,  if  they  had  not  been  kept 
from  doing  so  by  Eastern  patronage.  If  so,  it  is  surely  as  well  to 
devise  a  machinery  which  will  deliver  us  of  the  ablest  members 
of  that  amiable  class,  instead  of  retaining  a  system  uhich 
must  exasperate  them  by  postponing  their  interests  to  those 
of  any  booby  fortunate  enough  to  bear  one  of  the  names  mostly 
Scotch— which  constituted  the  hereditary  claim  to  Indian  preler- 
ment.  Scotch  lambs  may  make  better  civil  servants  than  English 
or  Irish  wolves  ;  but  if  the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  it  can 
hardly  be  obtained  by  a  plan  for  promoting  the  former.  We  leel, 
however,  that  M.  Fridolin  greatly— though  not,  perhaps,  un¬ 
naturally— exaggerates  the  danger  in  question.  Cataline  and 
Cethegus  were  utterly  un-English  characters.  Neither  our 
faults  nor  our  virtues  are  those  of  political  fanatics.  I  he  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  our  public  schools  and  universities  is  the  best  ot  all 
antidotes  to  romance  of  any  kind.  A  man  who  has  passed  six 
years  in  being  kicked,  flogged,  and  drilled  in  scanning  Lai  m 
verses  and  rowing  at  Eaton,  and  three  years  more  in  gnuding  up 
mathematics  or  philology  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  about 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  “  descend  into  the  streets, 
or  to  die  for  his  country,  or  for  any  other  consideration 
whatever,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  If  an  Englishman  of 
twenty-three  has  taken  his  education  kindly,  he  is  a  man 
of  sense  who  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  world  if  he  has 
taken  it  ill,  he  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  harsh,  and  cynical.  But 
not  one  educated  Englishman  in  a  thousand  has  what  a  brenck- 
man  calls  illusions ,  especially  political  illusions,  borne  of  us 
are  too  wise,  and  the  rest  too  selfish,  to  wish  to  see  the  sky  tall 
that  we  may  have  a  share  of  the  larks.  It  is  our  common  boast 
or  our  common  shame,  that  no  generation  of  men  has  less  non- 
sense”  about  them. 


The  only  other  point  on  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  differ 
from  M.  Fridolin,  is  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  our  Indian  policy.  He  refers  several  times  to  the  rum 
which  the  influence  of  “  the  Saints  of  Exeter  Hall”  at  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  has  brought  upon  our  other  colonies.  He  says  that, 
of  all  our  colonial  possessions,  India  alone  flourishes,  and  that 
“the  Saints”  would  destroy  that  too  if  they  had  a  chance.  We 
have  never  been  sparing  of  the  faults  of  the  party  at  which  these 
sneers  are  directed;  but  if  M.  Fridolin  means  to  say,  that  the 
party  which  was  principally  instrumental  in  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  did  not  thereby  confer  one  of  the  greatest 
of  blessings  on  the  country  at  large,  we  totally  differ  from  him. 
No  doubt  much  vapid  eloquence  was  used,  and  much  cheap  virtue 
displayed,  on  that  occasion :  but  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
deny,  that  some  of  the  highest  efforts  of  nobleness,  courage, 
and  self-sacrifice  on  record  were  made  in  the  same  cause.  And, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means  by  which  the  measure 
was  carried,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  apart  from  the 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  moral  guilt  of  maintaining  so 
cruel  a  system  as  negro  slavery,  the  political  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  us  in  being  rid  of  servile  insurrections,  and 
of  the  fear  of  an  ignominious  contest  with  the  United  States, 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  even 
if  it  attained  the  proportions  of  a  penny  per  pound.  As  to 
the  ruin  of  the  other  colonies — the  Cape,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  have  thriven  pretty  well  under  “  the  Saints.” 
Indeed,  M.  Fridolin  must  admit,  that  if  our  colonies  are  or  were 
governed  by  “  Saints,”  they  were  Saints  who  had  not  quite  for¬ 
gotten  their  old  trade  of  ruling  the  earth. 

These  remarks,  however,  quite  exhaust  our  list  of  objections 
to  M.  Fridolin’s  articles,  and  we  can  recommend  them  to 
our  readers  as  a  very  lively,  full,  and  most  rational  account 
of  the  subject.  Much  of  his  information — new  and  impor¬ 


tant  no  doubt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended— is  familiar  to 
all  Englishmen  who  have  given  even  a  cursory  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  general  character  of  his  verdict  on  our  Indian 
Empire  is  valuable  as  the  evidence  of  an  unprejudiced  and  yet 
competent  wdtness,  and  may  serve  as  a  timely  rebuke  to  much 
foolish  and  ignorant  speculation  on  the  subject  which  has  obtained 
a  certain  currency  in  our  own  country. 

M.  Fridolin’s  general  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  our 
Government  is  most  satisfactory.  He  says  that,  on  the  whole, 
and  making  allowances  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  governors  and  the  governed,  India  enjoys  under  English 
rule  a  degree  of  good  government  which  it  never  enjoyed  before. 
The  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  security  of  property,  were  never  in  so  flourishing  a  condition 
under  any  native  power  whatever ;  but  this  prosperity  is  only 
relative,  and  not  absolute.  The  amount  of  crime  committed  in 
India  is  fearful.  The  average  of  committals  may  not  be  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  population  than  in  England 
or  France;  but,  as  M.  Fridolin  very  strikingly,  and  we  doubt 
not  very  truly  remarks,  the  whole  of  Indian  private  life  is  covered 
by  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  I  he  general  mass  of  the 
population  have  little  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it.  The  atrocities  which  are  not  discovered  can 
only  be  guessed  at  from  the  number  of  those  which  are ;  and  the 
accidental  detection,  from  time  to  time,  of  whole  classes  of  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals  previously  quite  unknown,  is  a  most  unpleasant 
symptom  of  the  degree  of  corruption  wdiicli  may  be  at  work  under 
the  surface.  The  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Thugs  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  till  about  1830;  and  one  of  the  prisoners  admitted  with 
complacency  that  he  had  committed  779  murders,  and  that,  but 
for  twelve  years  wasted  in  prison,  he  should  soon,  by  the  grace 
of  Bowhanee,  have  reached  1000. 

The  efficiency  of  the  means  employed  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  utter  want  of  truth  which 
characterises  every  part  of  native  society.  The  experience  of 
every  lawyer  who  3ees  anything  of  the  appeals  which  are  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council  will  confirm  M.  Fridolin  s  assertion, 
that  the  common  assumption  that  evidence  is  true,  is  altogether 
out  of  place  in  Indian  Courts.  He  gives  some  illustrations  of 
this,  which,  but  for  such  experience,  would  seem  almost  incredible. 
Some  years  back,  a  rich  farmer  was  accused  of  having  killed  a  man 
m  a  quarrel.  Twenty -five  witnesses  swore  that  they  had  seen  him 
commit  the  act — thirty  others  swore  that  at  the  time  in  question 
they  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  a  place  many  miles  ofl — and  the  fact 
ultimately  proved  to  be,  that  though  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  he 
was  in  a  house  close  by  when  it  was  committed.  Indeed,  as  the 
price  of  a/alse  witness  is  on  an  average  an  ana,  or  3 d.,  these  hos¬ 
tile  arrays  of  liars  might  be  multiplied  to  any  considerable  extent. 
In  civil  matters  the  extent  of  fraud  is  equally  great.  On  being 
asked  whether  the  European  residents  used  false  testimony, 
in  their  lawsuits,  the  well-known  merchant  Dwarkanauth 
Tagore  answered,  “  Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  frau¬ 
dulent  means  to  protect  my  interests,  and  the  European  resi¬ 
dents  must  do  as  I  do.”  This  evil  tells  with  most  fatal  effect  on 
the  police  of  the  country.  Its  organization  is  considered  by 
M.  Fridolin  as  the  great  blot  on  tlie  character  of  the  English 
Government  in  India.  Bengal  is  divided  into  as  many  as  469 
thanahs,  each  under  the  command  of  a  darogali.  The  thanah  is  a 
district  containing  a  population  of  perhaps  80,000  souls  ;  and  the 
darogah  is  an  officer  paid  from  5 1-  to  10I.  a  month, f  and  at  the 
head  of  an  establishment  not  unlike  an  Irish  police  barrack, 
the  garrison  of  which  is  composed  of  fifteen  privates  and  two 
officers.  All  these  men  are  natives,  and  it  is  their  duty,  on  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  to  make  inquiries  and  to  arrest  criminals. 
The  whole  establishment  consists  of  natives,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  brutality  and  extortion  of  which  they  are  occasionally 
guilty.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  frightful  accounts  of 
torture  inflicted  on  the  native  population  under  English  authority 
which  were  published  some  time  ago,  and  have  been  so  frequently 
thrown  in  our  teeth  by  hostile  foreign  critics.  These  atrocities 
were  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  native  police,  and  by  other 
native  agents,  acting  in  direct  violation  of  their  orders,  though  in 
compliance  with  the  immemorial  abuses  of  their  native  country. 
M.  Fridolin  tells  a  dreadful  story  in  illustration  of  the  character 
of  this  system.  A  murder  having  been  committed,  and  the 
murderers  having  escaped  detection,  the  magistrate  of  the 
district  offered  the  place  of  darogah  to  one  of  his  subordinates 
on  condition  of  the  discovery  of  the  criminal.  The  first  step 
which  this  zealous  person  took  was  to  offer  a  rewardjof  100 
rupees  to  any  one  who  would  accuse  himself  of  the  murder. 
Two  men  were  found  who  accepted  the  proposal,  and  were  on 
their  own  confession,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses,  committed  for  trial.  On  their  trial  they  retracted  their 
confession,  saying  that  they  had  merely  signed  papers  without 
knowing  their  contents ;  but  the  witnesses  persisted  in  their 
story,  and  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death.  Then  they 
told  all,  but  they  would  infallibly  have  been  executed  if  they  had 
not  proved  that  they  were  in  prison  for  another  offence  at  the 
time  of  the  murder. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  author  sees  nothing 
but  faults  in  the  native  character.  His  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  so  honourable  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

A  lady  of  much  tact,  before  whom  I  had  been  branding  the  immorality  of 
the  Indian  population,  with  the  most  virtuous  indignation  asked  me  one  day 
the  following  questions : — “  In  your  illnesses  have  not  you  found  in  these 
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lying  and  rascally  servants,  whom  you  have  just  been  anathematizing  with  so 
inuch  eloquence,  the  most  attentive  and  delicate  attentions  ?  If  you  admitted 
into  your  house  in  Europe  as  many  servants  as  we  are  surrounded  with  in 
India,  and  that,  as  we  do  here,  without  characters  or  guarantees  of  any  sort, 
do  not  you  think  that  the  robberies  of  which  you  would  be  the  victim  would 
be  of  very  different  importance  from  those  of  the  few  stockings  and  half-dozen 
pair  of  socks  which  are  annually  missing  from  your  wardrobe?  Does  it  not 
happen  every  day  that  young  girls  just  arrived  from  Europe  make  the  longest 
journeys  to  rejoin  their  families  alone,  unprotected,  and  unable  to  speak  a 
single  word  of  the  language  of  the  country?  Once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,  in 
a  journey  which  often  lasts  for  months,  she  sees  the  dozen  savages  who  carry 
her  palanquin  and  baggage  changed,  and  yet  there  never  was  a  case  in  which 
a  white  woman  has  been  insulted  by  a  word  or  a  gesture. 

We  are  unable  even  to  refer  to  all  the  interesting  information 
which  is  contained  in  M.  Fridolin’s  articles.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  native  and  English  system  of  education,  a  curious 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Thugs  and  of  the  state  of  in¬ 
fanticide,  and  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Government.  The  Great 
Trunk  Road,  950  miles  long,  the  Canal  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
railways  already  made  and  now  in  progress,  go  far  to  do  away 
with  the  old  reproach  that,  if  our  empire  fell  to-morrow,  a  few 
years  would  destroy  all  traces  of  its  existence. 

We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  tenderness  and  respect 
with  which  M.  Fridolin  speaks  of  institutions  which  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  under  such  difficulties  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  Englishmen  in  general.  We  only  hope  that  it  will  teach 
popular  libellers  of  their  country  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  a 
man  may  be  a  public  servant  without  being  a  fool;  and  that  if 
our  Government  makes  mistakes  enough  to  give  a  point,  which 
they  would  otherwise  want,  to  sneers  about  “circumlocution,”  we 
have  still  got  men  capable  of  developing  and  of  administering 
the  resources  of  a  great  empire,  and  of  substituting  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  security  and  order  for  a  state  of  chronic  rapine 
and  confusion. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO* 

WHEN  a  novel  is  written  by  an  author  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
reputation,  we  are  saved  much  of  the  trouble  which  attends 
ordinary  criticism.  We  need  not  tell  the  story  of  a  hook  which 
every  one  is  sure  to  read,  nor  praise  excellencies  which  every 
one  is  sure  to  discover.  We  will  therefore  only  say  generally 
that  this  appears  to  us  much  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
written — that  the  writing  is  graphic,  and  the  plot  interesting. 
The  hook  throughout  bears  the  stamp  of  originality,  and  is 
wonderfully  full  of  all  kinds  of  matter — of  new  characters,  new 
scenes,  and  of  a  morality  which  is  a  little  obtrusive,  perhaps,  hut 
has  the  merit  of  being  keenly  felt  by  the  author,  and  of  being 
much  more  true  than  most  morality  that  is  current.  We  all 
know  by  this  time  what  is  the  task  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  made 
specially  his  own — it  is  that  of  spreading  the  knowledge  and 
fostering  the  love  of  a  muscular  Christianity.  His  ideal  is  a 
man  who  fears  God  and  can  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours — who,  in  the  language  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  made 
popular,  breathes  God’s  free  air  on  God’s  rich  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  hit  a  woodcock,  doctor  a  horse,  and  twist  a 
poker  round  his  fingers.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  this 
ideal  is  not  a  very  good  ideal ;  and  as  there  is,  or  has  been,  a 
tendency  to  speak  of  religious  men  as  effeminate,  and  to  connect 
coarseness  with  field  sports,  we  may  thank  a  man  who  labours  to 
show  that  the  good  may  be  bold,  and  the  bold  good.  Certainly 
nothing  can  give  a  stronger  notion  of  the  rapid  changes  which  take 
place  in  public  opinion  than  to  find  that  original  black  beast,  the 
hunting  parson,  held  up  as  the  truest  type  of  earthly  and  saintly 
excellence.  But  why  should  man  put  asunder  what  God  lias 
permitted  to  be  joined?  There  is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  a 
man  should  not  come  home  from  a  good  run  with  the  brusli  in 
one  pocket,  and  a  prayer-book  in  another.  Therefore,  let  Mr. 
Kingsley  encourage  us  all  to  pursue  the  path  that  leads  to  so 
blessed  a  possibility.  He  does  but  set  before  us  the  picture  of 
that  which,  if  we  reflect,  we  must  all  pronounce  to  he  a  rare  but 
admirable  combination.  We  cannot  deny  that  he  lays  on  the 
colours  rather  thick,  but  that  is  unavoidable  if  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  is  to  be  created  in  many  thousand  minds,  each  of  a  different 
cast.  No  novel-writer  who  has  a  distinct  moral  purpose  to  work 
out,  and  a  definite  theory  to  unfold,  can  be  exactly  true  to  life. 
We  must  be  content  if  he  is  sufficiently  near  to  life  to  interest  us 
and  to  make  his  teaching  palatable. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Two  Years  Ago  seems  to  be  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  those  component  parts  of  character  about  which  the 
author  chiefly  interests  himself.  He  takes  each  part  by  itself,  and 
works  out  its  leading  features  in  the  representation  of  a  single 
person.  He  does  not  exhibit  a  hero  with  many  virtues  and  some 
failings,  but  he  has  a  distinct  individual  to  embody  each  phase 
of  that  in  the  human  heart  of  which  he  has  most  knowledge, 
or  for  which  he  feels  most  sympathy.  Instead  of  a  model 
man,  skilled  in  writing,  strong  in  body,  and  edifying  in  his 
religious  teaching,  he  gives  us  a  literary  man,  a  modern 
Hercules,  and  a  country  clergyman,  each  with  the  good  and 
had  qualities  which  are  respectively  likely  to  be  fonnd  in  them. 

*  Two  Years  Ago.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


The  success  of  such  a  method  is  its  only  justification ;  but  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  so  successful  as  to  show 
that  his  genius  for  fiction  may  be  relied  on  even  when  he  attempts 
difficulties  that  have  often  puzzled  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
art.  The  great  danger  of  drawing  characters  meant  to  illustrate 
a  single  and  peculiar  type  is,  lest  the  artistic  effort  should  he 
so  apparent  as  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  romance,  and  shock  too 
violently  all  notions  of  probability.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  shown 
that  he  can  surmount  this  trial:  and  his  typical  characters  are 
at  least  natural  enough  to  interest  us  in  their  fortunes.  Perhaps 
the  author  s  ultimate  aim — that,  namely,  of  demonstrating  how 
fatal  it  is  to  separate  one  of  these  admired  kinds  of  excellence 
from  the  others — is  not  very  satisfactorily  worked  out.  The 
characters  are  screwed  round  rather  than  gradually  bent  into 
their  right  places;  but  this  is  a  fault  which  the  teaching  of 
novels  is  apt  to  have.  In  real  life,  characters  that  undergo  a 
change  are  altered  so  that  the  child  is  still  the  father  of  the 
man — in  novels,  the  grown,  reclaimed,  and  perfected  man  is 
always  made  to  be  the  son  of  some  one  else  than  his  former  self. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  seldom  drawn  a  better  character  than  that  of 
Elsley  Vavasour,  the  literary  man  of  Two  Years  Ago.  He  has 
raised  himself  by  writing  poems ;  and  sinking  under  a  eupho¬ 
nious  pseudonym  his  original  vocation  of  a  pill-boy,  and  his 
patronymic,  Briggs,  he  has,  before  the  story  opens,  secured  the 
hand  of  the  sister  of  an  Irish  Viscount.  Poverty  makes  the 
romantic  couple  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  house  in  a 
remote  village  of  Western  England;  and  there  the  poet  lives, 
thirsting  for  the  excitement  of  London,  turning  the  scenes  of 
nature  into^  subjects  for  poetry,  and  gradually  getting  tired  of 
his  wife.  The  description  of  the  slow  advance  of  conjugal  un¬ 
happiness  is  admirably  given.  The  foolish  quarrels,  the  contempt 
of  the  husband  for  his  wife’s  domestic  employments,  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  wife  at  having  to  work  like  a  servant  without 
receiving  even  the  wages  of  gratitude,  the  reserve  that  springs 
up  through  the  husband’s  silly  concealment  of  his  real  name — 
and  beneath  all,  the  true,  fervent,  devoted  constancy  of  the  wife 
to  her  husband,  simply  because  he  is  her  husband — form  a  whole 
that  equally  deserves  attention,  whether  we  look  at  it  for  in¬ 
struction,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  artistic  success. 
Mr.  Kingsley  also  takes  this  occasion  to  express  the  result  of  his 
reflections  on  one  or  two  of  the  more  obvious  failings  to  which  a 
writer  vain,  shallow,  but  still  enthusiastic,  and  enjoying  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  is  not  wholly  undeserved,  is  more  especially  prone. 
When  an  awful  storm  drives  death  and  destruction  on  the  shore 
of  the  little  village,  Elsley  Vavasour  watches  the  occurrence  as 
if  it  were  a  picture,  and  collects  materials  for  a  new  poem,  to  be 
called  the  Wreck.  Certainly  the  habit  of  viewing  scenery  or 
events  of  human  interest  as  materials  for  verse-making  or 
eloquent  description  is  too  common  to  leave  us  in  want  of 
examples  to  which  the  proceedings  of  Vavasour  may  be  applied; 
and  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  remote  consequences  of  this 
habit,  we  should  be  carried  through  many  of  the  more  dis¬ 
putable  beauties  of  modern  composition  with  a  growing  sense 
of  distrust  and  disapprobation.  Nor  is  there  less  to  be  com¬ 
mended  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  observations  on  the  position  which 
such  a  man  as  Vavasour  holds  in  English  society.  Vavasour, 
in  the  early  days  of  his  notoriety,  was  proud  of  the  notice 
of  humble  coteries,  of  entering  unostentatious  drawing-rooms, 
and  being  the  pet  of  literary  ladies.  As  he  became  better 
known,  he  made  his  way  into  the  circles  of  the  great  and  the 
fashionable  world,  and  received  the  flattering  tribute  conveyed 
in  an  acquaintance  more  or  less  intimate  with  women  of  the  best 
birth  and  the  highest  education.  On  this  point  Mr.  Kingsley 
seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the  exact  truth.  If  a  man  cares  for 
applause,  he  is  foolish  not  to  get  the  best  kind  of  applause  in  his 
power — if  he  wants  women  to  worship  him,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  woman  at  his  feet  wrho  has  practised  every  grace  from  her 
cradle.  For  the  poet  or  the  novelist,  as  for  every  one  else, 
society  lias  certain  rewards  to  offer ;  and  the  higher  the  society, 
the  higher,  and  therefore  the  more  desirable,  the  rewards.  If 
praise  from  any  lips  but  those  of  a  real  judge  is  an  object,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  fall  from  the  mouth  of  a  veteran  statesman 
or  a  countess  than  from  the  mouth  of  a  country  squire  and  his 
wife.  But  Mr.  Kingsley’s  experience  teaches  him  that  there 
are  men  who  are  above  wishing  for  promiscuous  praise,  and  the 
recompence  of  pretty  smiles.  Whatever  language  we  may  hold 
about  the  matter,  or  however  we  may  refine,  we  remain  sure 
that  it  is  the  weak  and  not  the  strong  man  who  longs  for  these 
rewards.  Directly  a  man  begins  to  regard  the  best  thoughts 
of  his  brain  and  heart  as  keys  which  he  will  use  to  unlock 
certain  doors  otherwise  closed  to  him,  he  falls  short  of  the 
standard  to  which  he  might  attain.  Directly  the  literary  man 
or  the  country  clergyman  begins  to  measure  his  success  by  his 
powers  of  entering  the  doors  of  the  great,  or  by  his  chances  of 
preferment,  he  has  begun  to  sink  out  of  the  rank  of  the  truly 
noble  and  honest — he  inspires  a  painful  feeling  that  lie  does  not 
in  his  inmost  heart  believe  that  the  things  of  which  he  speaks 
are  “  more  to  he  desired  than  fine  gold  and  sweeter  than  the 
honeycomb.”  His  readers  will  peruse  with  the  utmost  calmness 
his  most  beautiful  descriptions  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  they 
have  once  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  those  descriptions  are 
hut  the  goods  he  brings  to  market  in  exchange  for  champagne  or 
a  deanery. 

Tom  Tliurnall  is  the  muscular  man  of  the  drama ;  and  there 
never  was  so  perfect  a  physical  hero.  He  has  been  in  every 
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country,  survived  every  species  of  disease,  can  perforin  any  teat 
of  strength,  and  knows  every  secret  of  practical  success.  He  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  plot,  and  is  never  introduced  without  giving 
vigour  and  life  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  plays  a  part.  Especially 
we  may  remark  that  his  conversation  is  excellent — lie  talks  in 
character,  and  is  always  shrewd,  piquant,  forcible,  and  prudent. 
He  is  all  that  Mr.  Kingsley  loves  in  man,  except  that  he  is  too 
self-reliant,  and  has  not  accepted  the  very  liberal  and  genial 
Christianity  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Rector  of  Eversley  to 
instil  into  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  constantly  showing  himsett 
superior  to  the  literary  man  and  the  parson,  and  teaching  them 
how  they  ought  to  act ;  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  lie  finds  in 
himself  all  that  he  needs.  He  resists  all  attempts  to  soiten  him, 
until  within  three  pages  of  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  u  hen 
his  views  of  life  are  altered  by  his  being  made  a  prisoner  in 
Circassia.  He  explains  that  he  should  have  held  out  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  hardness  against  so  natural  a  trial  as  being  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  against  whom  he  has  gone  to  light ; 
but  that  he  has  been  melted  by  the  aggravating  consideration 
that  he  has  been  imprisoned  by  an  ally,  and  that  his  captivity 
was  all  a  mistake.  This  fortuitous  conversion  of  the  muscular 
hero  is  somewhat  of  a  tour  deforce  ;  and  we  should  have  preferred 
his  coming  into  the  right  path  by  a  more  ordinary  channel. 

The  parson  is  a  young  gentleman  holding  opinions  not  very 
popular,  who  is  at  last  taught,  by  the  stern  lesson  of  the  cholera, 
“not  to  damn  his  parishioners,”  and  who  goes  through  some 


very  pretty  love-making  with  a  very  gay  young  lady.  Of  this 
love-making,  and  of  the  lady  who  submits  to  it,  ue  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  ;  but  in  some  of  the  minor 
characters  of  the  tale,  and  their  performances,  there  is  more  of 
the  conventional  and  melodramatic  than  Mr.  Kingsley  might  be 
expected  to  endure.  We  have  an  impossible  village  school¬ 
mistress,  with  unearthly  beauty,  and  an  unearthly  insight  into 
the  things  of  the  other  world — we  have  the  old  familiar  stage 
banker,  "ruddy,  fresh,  cheerful,  with  his  bottles  of  favourite 
port,  his  pockets  jingling  with  money,  and  lus  only  daughter— 
and  lastly,  we  have  what  is  the  only  bad  part  ot  the  book,  an 
American  group  of  a  runaway' slave  and  a  luxurious  Epicurean, 
her  admirer,  with  attendant  performers  furthering  or  hindering 
their  union.  That  Mr.  Kingsley  should  have  allowed  this  part 
of  the  work  to  stand,  is  really  remarkable.  Marie,  the  slave, 
who  has  come  to  Europe,  and  electrified  every  capital  with  her 
actum,  will  not  accept  the  love  of  her  suitor  unless  he  will,  as 
she  expresses  it,  “  take  up  the  Quest  of  the  Sangreal.”  _  By  this 
she  means  to  intimate  that  he  should  join  the  Abolition  party 
in  America.  When  we  came  to  the  passage  in  which  he  is  sti¬ 
mulated  to  the  enterprise,  we  feared  lest  Mr.  Kingsley  was  going 
to  enter  seriously  on  a  very  dangerous  and  unfortunate  subject. 
It  is  not  the  place  of  an  English  novelist  to  take  up  one  side  of 
American  politics,  and  to  talk  about  adopting  it  as  the  quest  of  the 
Sangreal.  Such  writing  only  embitters  feelings  already  suth- 
ciently  bitter.  Chartism  is  a  political  creed  which  many  Americans 
might  fancy  they  should  unhesitatingly  adopt  if  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances  wliicli  they  think  so  humiliating  as  those  of  the 
English  poor.  TVhat  should,  we  think  ot  an  A.mencan  romance 
in  which  an  English  lady  was  represented  as  withholding  her 
love,  unless  her  lover  would  go  in  quest  of  the  Sangreal  ot  the 
Charter  ?  Mr.  Kingsley  has  evidently  suffered  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  anti-slavery  furor,  fashionable  a  few  months 
ago — a  feeling  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  deep-rooted 
aversion  with  which  we  hope  every  Englishman  regards  slavery 
as  an  institution.  But  Mr.  Kingsley  can  make  nothing  of  the 
subject.  The  quest  of  the  Sangreal  turns  out  to  be  the  merest 
farce — neither  the  lover  nor  the  lady  has  the  remotest  notion 
how  they  ought  to  set  about  it.  The  lover  yields  to  the  urgency 
of  his  mistress,  and,  after  long  self-conflicts,  otters  in  the 
handsomest  manner  to  go  on  the  quest ;  and  so  the  lady  maines 
him,  as  she  was  bound  to  do.  But  with  marriage  their  little  bit 
of  dramatic  business  is  over.  They  settle  down  very  quietly  in 
England,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  Abolitionist  is  seen 
established  as  a  hunting-man  in  Berkshire. 

There  are  many  pictures  of  scenery  in  the  work,  powerfully 
written,  and  displaying  accurate  observation  and  great  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  nature,  but  with  the  fault  of  being  too  ela¬ 
borate.  We  know  that  they  are  written  as  fine  passages,  and 
they  rather  plunge  us  into  an  abyss  of  eloquent  description  than 
call  up  a  distinct  image  before  our  eyes.  There  is  a  whole 
chapter,  called  “Nature’s  Melodrama,”  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
seems  to  be  amusing  himself  with  trying  how  much  his  readers 
will  really  stand.  The  literary  gent  goes  up  a  Welsh  mountain 
by  moonlight,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  runs  riot  with  all  the  ex¬ 
travagances  that  a  fertile  brain  and  fluent  pen  can  hit  off  about 
raj  s,  and  clouds,  and  mists,  and  cross  effects  of  shade,  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  Mr.  Kingsley  also  seems  to  us  to 
overdo  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  description.  Certainly,  if  a 
man  undertakes  to  give  word-paintings  of  nature,  he  should  be  a 
good  botanist ;  but  it  is  rather  a  bore  to  have,  in  a  single  para¬ 
graph,  twelve  or  fourteen  hard  names  of  plants,  with  rapturous 
epithets  interspersed.  Still,  there  are  very  few  men  who,  on  the 
whole,  can  describe  as  Mr.  Kingsley  can  ;  and  the  many  readers 
of  Two  Years  Ago  who  have  been  at  Beddgellert  may  see,  in  the 
description  given  in  the  book  of  that  place  and  the  adjacent 
scenery,  how  full  and  lively  is  the  impression  which  the  face  and 
form  of  nature  make  on  the  mind  ot  a  man  who  is  at  once  a 
naturalist  and  a  poet. 


OLMSTED’S  TEXAS* 

E  noticed,  some  weeks  since,  Mr.  Olmsted’s  Journey  in  the 
Slave  States  ;  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  meeting  him 
again  as  the  author  of  A  Journey  through  Texas.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  his  style,  both  of  thought  and  of  writing,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  reasonable,  trustworthy,  or  intelligent 
witness  upon  some  of  the  most  remarkable  questions  of  the  day. 

As  an  argument  against  slavery,  his  book  seems  to  us  worth  any 
number  of  Uncle  Toms  Cabins;  for  he  writes  upon  the  subject 
without  noise  or  passion,  and  contents  himself  with  stating  in  a 
simple  manner  what  he  has  observed,  and  what  conclusions  he 
has  founded  upon  his  observations.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of 
large  and  statesmanlike  views.  He  wishes  well,  not  only  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  North,  but  to  that  of  the  South  also,  and 
deprecates  in  the  strongest  manner  measures  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  endanger  the  Union  or  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  in  the  Slave  States.  A  “  Letter  to  a  Southern  Friend,” 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  volume  by  way  of  preface,  seems  to  us  a 
model  of  clear  temperate  argument  on  the  subject,  illustrating  the 
economical  side  of  the  question  in  a  very  forcible,  and,  to  us  at 
least,  novel  manner.  From  a  great  number  of  curious  statements 
upon  this  subject,  we  would  select  for  special  notice  his  assertion 
that  slavery,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  involves  slave  proprietors 
in  debt ;  because,  in  order  to  avoid  slave  rebellions,  and  doubtless 
also  to  extend  political  influence,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  South  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  slave  territory  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  any  commercial  or  agricultural  purpose,  and  in. order  to  have 
the  means  of  carrying  out  this  ruinous  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  always  borrowing  and  never  paying.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  white  popxdation  leave  the  Slave 
for  the  Free  States  to  such  an  extent  that  there  have  been  six 
times  as  many  immigrants  from  the  South  to  the  North  as  from 
the  N orth  to  the  South. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  book  consists  of  notes  of  a  journey 
from  Baltimore,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  on  horseback  through  various  parts  of  Texas. 
It  consumed  the  winter  of  1855  and  the  early  part  of  1856.  Texas 
is  the  south-east  corner  of  the  United  States,  and  includes  a 
territory  of  274.362  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  England 
and  France  put  together,  or  than  the  aggregate  of  Kentucky, 
"Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  Fork,  and 
all  New  England.  Under  the  Resolution  of  Annexation,  it  is  at 
no  distant  time  to  be  divided  into  as  many  as  five  distinct  States, 
the  boundaries  and  names  of  which  are  not  as  yet  settled.  The 
population  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  400,000  souls,  of 
whom  more  than  a  quarter  are  slaves.  The  additional  political 
influence  which  the  accession  of  so  large  a  number  of  Slave  States 
will  give  to  the  South,  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  real  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  slavery  party,  in  pushing  so  warmly 
the  various  measures  of  annexation.  It  proves  that  the  real 
object  of  those  measures,  which  have  often  produced  so  much 
surprise  in  this  country,  was  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
Slave  States  are  well  aware  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  Free 
States,  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  energy.  They  can 
therefore  only  hope  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  their 
superior  political  experience  has  put  into  their  hands  .  by 
increasing,  at  the  expense  of  any  amount  of  unjust  aggression, 
the  number  of  the  States  south  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

Mr.  Olmsted’s  description  of  his  journey  is  very  entertaining, 
but  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  memoranda  of  characteristic 
incidents  and  conversations,  which  are  printed  in  separate 
sections,  and  with  no  other  arrangement  than  that  which  is  given 
to  them  by  the  order  of  time.  The  great  leading  features  of  his 
observations,  however,  stand  out  distinctly  enough,  and  we  will 
attempt  to  indicate  their  nature. 

The  white  population  of  that  part  of  Texas  through  which  Mr. 
Olmsted  travelled  is  in  a  condition  which  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  satisfactory.  The  American  settlers  are  almost 
universally  cotton  planters,  depending  eutireljr  upon  black 
labour  for  the  raising  of  their  crops.  The  climate  is  perfectly 
well  adapted  for  free  labourers  ;  but  where  free  and  slave  labour 
come  into  competition,  the  white  men  are  sure  to  sink,  sooner  or 
later,  to  that  degraded  condition  which  is  emphatically  described 
by  the  expressive  phrase  “  white  trash.”  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  a  plantation  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
white  owner  and  the  black  servants,  and  the  results  of  this 
mode  of  settling  a  new  country  are  exceedingly  curious  and 
characteristic.  The  slaves  are  lazy,  careless,  and  totally 
destitute  of  any  interest  in  their  occupation.  The  white  man 
sinks  to  their  level,  being  distinguished  from  them  only  by  a 
sort  of  barbaric  superiority.  He  loses  all  the  tastes  and  all  the 
wants  of  civilized  life.  He  dwells  in  a  miserable  log  house, 
in  which  the  wind  whistles  through  innumerable  holes  and 
crevices.  He  lives  upon  “pones,”  or  cakes  made  of  the  meal  of 
Indian  corn,  stirred  with  water  and  salt,  and  baked  in  a  kettle 
covered  with  coals.  The  only  addition  to  this  is  pork,  fresh  or 
salt,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes.  Wheat  bread 
Mr.  Olmsted  met  with  only  twice  throughout  his  journey. 
Life  passes  away  with  most  of  these  people  in  a  monotonous, 


*  A  Journey  through  Texas ;  or,  a  Winter  of  Saddle  and  Camp  Life  in 
the  Border  Country  of  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico.  By  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Author  of  “A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,”  &c.  London : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  18 57. 
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semi-barbarous  prosperity.  Mr.  Olmsted  fell  in  with  one  man 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  being  a  planter,  but  “he  did  not 
fancy  it,  it  was  too  much  trouble.  He  was  not  going  to  slave 
himself,  looking  ofter  niggers.”  So  he  lived  idly,  working  about 
a  month  in  the  year,  and  lounging  about  unemployed  for  the  other 
eleven.  “  When  he  felt  like  it,”  he  got  on  his  horse  and  looked 
after  his  cattle,  but  that  was  only  amusement.  He  raised  a  little 
corn,  and  lived  in  a  rough  log  house,  which  was  so  cold  that  his  wife 
cooked  the  dinner  in  her  honnet  and  shawl,  and  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
thermometer,  which  was  kept  during  the  night  in  saddle-bags 
used  as  a  pillow,  stood  at  250  in  the  morning.  Wherever 
slavery  existed,  comfort  seemed  to  be  unknown,  and  labour  to  be 
despised. 

The  relation  of  the  white  to  the  black  population  is  what  might 
be  expected.  Mr.  Olmsted  and  his  fellow-travellers  were  con¬ 
stantly  asked  by  persons  whom  they  happened  to  meet  whether 
they  had  seen  runaway  slaves.  Mexico  is  to  the  slaves  of  Texas 
what  Canada  is  to  those  of  the  more  northerly  Slave  States. 
The  prairies  are  continually  traversed  by  runaways,  whose 
apprehension  brings  two  hundred  dollars  a-head  to  their  captors. 
A  certain  number  of  persons  earn  a  sort  of  livelihood  by  hunting 
them,  and  eke  it  out  by  robbing  travellers.  Some  of  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  stories  on  this  head  are  very  curious.  Under  press  of 
weather  one  night,  at  a  rough  sort  of  inn,  he  had  much  talk  with 
a  man  out  nigger-hunting.  He  had  bought  “  a  first-rate  nigger— 
a  real  black  nigger”— cheap,  because  he  had  a  trick  of  running 
away  of  which  his  old  master  could  not  break  him.  He  had  run 
away,  and  his  master  was  in  pursuit.  “  Night  before  last,”  he 
said,  “  I  engaged  with  a  man  who’s  got  some  first-rate  nigger 
dogs  to  meet  me  here  here  to-night,”  but  the  cold  kept  him 
away.  The  nigger,  he  added,  had  a  double-barrelled  gun.  One 
of  the  guests,  who  was  inclined  to  speculate  in  nigger-catching, 
asked  if  he  was  likely  to  use  it.  The  master  thought  he  would. 
“  He  was  as  humble  a  nigger  when  at  work  as  ever  he  had  seen  ; 
but  he  was  a  mighty  resolute  nigger— there  was  no  man  had  more 
resolution.”  Still  the  speculator  asked,  might  not  he  get  the  gun 
away  from  him  if  he  “talked  to  him  simple,”  and  “finally  asked 
him  what  he  had  got  for  a  gun,  and  to  let  him  look  at  it.”  The 
owner  thought  not— “he  was  a  nigger  of  sense — as  much  sense 
as  a  white  man — not  one  of  your  kinkey-headed  niggers.”  The 
effect  of  slavery  on  education  is  illustrated  by  various  stories.  A 
planter  had  a  son  of  eight  years  old,  who  caught  his  father’s  tone 
with  precocious  fidelity  : — 

We  heard  him  whipping  his  puppy  behind  the  house,  and  swearing  between 
the  blows,  his  father  and  mother  being  at  hand.  His  tone  was  an  evident 
imitation  of  his  father’s  mode  of  dealing  with  his  slaves, — “I’ve  got  an 
account  to  settle  with  you ;  I’ve  let  you  go  about  long  enough ;  I’ll  teach 
you  who’s  your  master;  there,  go  now,  God  damn  you;  but  I  hav’n’t  got 
through  with  you  yet.”  “  You  stop  that  cursing,”  said  his  father,  at  length  • 

“  it  is  not  right  for  little  boys  to  curse.”  “  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  mad  ?” 
replied  the  boy;  “  reckon  you  cuss  some;  so  now  you’d  better  shut  up.”, 


Slavery  is  not  the  only  brutalizing  element  in  Texan  life. 
The  original  settlers  who  brought  about  the  annexation  were  a 
very  rough,  ill-conditioned  set.  “  G.  T.  T.  (gone  to  Texas)  was 
the  slang  appendage,”  a  few  years  back,  “  to  every  man’s  name 
who  had  disappeared  before  the  discovery  of  some  rascality.” 

A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  Texan  society  in  1831,  says : _ 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  of  us  to  inquire  of  a  man  why  he  ran 
away  from  the  States  ;  but  few  people  feel  insulted  by  such  a 
question.  They  generally  answer,  for  some  crime  or  other  which 
they  have  committed.”  On  their  arrival  in  Texas,  the  G.  T.  T.’s 
told  such  enormous  lies  as  to  the  prospects  and  possessions  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  that  one  old  man,  hy  way  of  rehuke, 
once  told  a  party  of  them  how  he  had  gone  on  telling  the  same 
story  about  the  property  he  had  left  behind  him  so  often  that  he 
at  last  came  to  believe  it ;  and  he  added  that  he  actually  set  out 
to  look  for  it,  stopping  only  because  he  reflected,  on  arriving  at 
the  limits  of  the  States,  that  after  all  he  had  no  property,  and 
that  if  he  entered  the  States’  territory  in  search  of  it,  he  should 
be  hanged. 

The  most  curious  part  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  book  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  German  settlements  in  Texas.  They  have  a  numerous,  and 
a  very  prosperous  population.  Slavery  is  unknown  amongst  them, 
and  their  villages  are  models  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  A  great 
number  of  the  exiles  of  1848  settled  here,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  tone  of  education  amongst  them  is  remarkably  high.  Mr. 
Olmsted  is  a  great  admirer  of  their  general  character,  and  he 
says  that  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  absolute  freedom, 
not  only  of  political  condition,  but  of  mind,  which  exists  amongst 
them.  No  doubt,  a  society  of  gentlemen  turned  farmers  and 
hunters  must  be  an  exceptional  and  temporary  phenomenon  ;  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  after  such  a  storm,  so  many  persons 
have  run  into  so  safe  and  commodious  a  harbour. 

Mr.  Olmsted  prolonged  his  journey  into  Mexico,  but  he  did 
not  go  far  into  the  country.  His  accounts  of  it  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  which  we  have  seen  by  other  authors. 
He  confirms  Mr.  Ruxton’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  allow  the  Indians  to  domineer  over  them.  He  has  no  love 
at  all  for  the  Indians,  and  can  see  nothing  either  admirable  or 
picturesque  about  them.  We  will  conclude  with  one  of  his 
stories,  which  is  too  good  to  be  omitted : — 

.  ,‘,‘Why  dopeople  who  write  books,”  said  his  guide,  “always  make  Indians 
talk  in  that  lnlaluting  way  they  do  ?  Indians  don’t  talk  so ;  and  when  folks 
talk  that  way  to  them,  they  don  t  understand  it.  They  don’t  like  it  neither. 
ilT  uP,"‘,h1L'eu‘ie>iant  when  he  tried  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
northern  Apaches.  He  had  been  talking  up  in  the  clouds— all  nonsense— for 


half  an  hour,  and  I  was  trying  to  translate  itjust  as  foolish  as  he  said  it.  An 
old  Indian  jumped  up,  and  stopped  me.  ‘What  does  your  chief  talk  to  us 
m  this  way  for  ?  AVe  ain’t  babies — we  are  fighting  men:  if  he  has  got  any¬ 
thing  to  tell  us  we  will  hear  it;  but  we  didn’t  come  here  to  be  amiied-we 
came  to  be  made  drunk,  and  to  get  some  brandy  and  tobacco/  ” 


GERMAN  SONGS  * 

fTAHIS  work  consists  of  a  series  of  translations  from  the  German. 

Its  author,  Mr.  Diilcken,  has,  in  a  great  many  instances,  in¬ 
serted  the  original,  as  well  as  his  own  version,  of  the  songs  and 
ballads  on  which  lie  has  exerted  his  skill.  What  may  have 
been  his  precise  object,  if  he  had  any,  in  publishing  the  volume, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  its 
chief  use  will  be  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  from  English  to 
German.  The  study  of  poems  like  these,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  short  and  easy — or  at  least  do  not  present  those  difficulties 
of  construction  which  puzzle  a  beginner  in  German — is  perhaps 
among  the  very  best  methods  of  commencing  that  language.  To 
struggle  across  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  Delectus,  or  “first 
reading-book,  is  about  as  pleasant  as  to  climb  over  the  scoriae 
of  Vesuvius  ;  but  each  song  in  a  work  of  this  descrijition  becomes, 
when  once  understood,  a  pleasure  and  a  possession.  We  question, 
indeed,  whether  the  study  of  short  poems  is  not  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  any  language.  “  The  muse  of  another  tongue,”  as  has 
been  well  said,  “  is  never  wooed  in  vain.”  With  regard  to  Ger¬ 
man  in  particular,  songs  and  ballads,  using  these  words  in  their 
widest  acceptation,  form  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
national  literature.  The  influence  of  the  religious  lyrics  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  the  great  reawakening  of  intellect,  was  in¬ 
calculable.  The  songs  of  his  poets  did  as  much  for  the  Great 
Frederic  as  her  Pandours  and  hussars  did  for  Maria  Theresa.  In 
1813,  the  pen  of  Komer  and  his  associates  followed  up  what  the 
snows  of  Russia  had  begun  ;  and  no  one  can  spend  any  time  in 
Germany  without  seeing  how  the  whole  life  of  its  people  is  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  well-sung  thoughts  of  Uhland,  Heine,  Geibel,  and 
Riickert,  to  say  nothing  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Amongst  the 
innumerable  modern  writers  whose  soDgs  have  become  popular  of 
late  years  in  Germany,  Mr.  Diilcken  calls  especial  attention  to 
those  of  Reinick,  with  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted.  He  translates  several  of  them,  but  does  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  give  the  original  of  any.  One  is  a  weird  game-law 
ballad,  which  it  is  curious  to  compare  with  others  of  home 
growth. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  be  interested  to  know  that 
amongst  the  contributors  to  the  recent  poetry  of  Germany  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Freiherr  von  Jellachich,  Ban  of  Croatia. 
His  poems,  printed  thirty  years  ago  for  private  circulation,  were 
published  in  1851,  in  a  volume  got  up  with  exquisite  taste,  and 
printed  at  the  Court  printing-office  in  Vienna,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
military  charity.  One  verse  has  always  struck  us  as  very  remark- 
able,  when  we  consider  how  brilliant  was  the  destiny  of  the  man 
who,  in  youth  and  sickness,  wrote  these  words  : — 

Ein  und  zwanzig  Friihlinge  zu  leben ! 

Ernst  so  reick  mit  Muth  und  Kraft  versek’n, 

Und  nun,  Alles  Alles  daliin  geben, 

Mensckheit,  kannst  du  meine  Qual  verstek’n  ? 

We  quote  these  lines  not  for  their  merit,  though  the  poem  from 
which  they  are  taken  is  not  without  merit,  but  on  account  of 
their  historical  interest,  and  because  such  things,  cast  upon  the 
world,  sometimes  give  comfort  where  it  is  needed. 

The  first  place  in  Mr.  Diilcken’s  collection  is  given,  not  unjustly 
to  Military  and  Patriotic  Songs.  These  are  represented  bv 
Schiller’s  Count  Eberhard,  Earner's  Battle-prayer,  Arndt’s  Ger¬ 
man  Fatherland,  and  “  Der  Gott  der  Eisen  wachsen  liess,”  with 
several  other  pieces  which  are  universally  known.  Most  of  these 
are  translated  with  considerable  spirit,  but  rather  too  roughly 
Mr.  Diilcken  has  judiciously  introduced  several  poems  which 
although  in  themselves  of  little  worth,  have  yet  some  histo¬ 
rical  importance.  Such  is  the  old  camp-song,  “  Als  die  Preus- 
sen  marschirten  vor  Prag,”  which  commemorates  the  death 
of  Schwerin  at  the  moment  of  victory.  “  Fredericus  Rex,”  by 
Wilibald  Alexis,  imitates  both  the  spirit  and  the  ruggedness  of 
these  old  ditties.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know 'the  sort  of 
stories  which  the  Berliners  even  at  this  day  delight  to  tell  of  old 
Fritz,  will  appreciate  the  rough  humour  of  the  following  hues 

Nun  adjo,  Lowise,  Lowise  wisch  ab  dein  Gesielit 
Jedwedige  Kugel  die  trifft  ja  nicht; 

Denn  trafe  jedwedige  Kugel  ikren  Maun, 

AVo  kriegten  wir  Konige  Soldaten  dann. 

Hie  Musketenkugel  mackt  ein  kleines  rundes  Loch 
Hie  Kanonenkugel  maclit  cin  viel  grosseres  nock, 

Hie  Kugeln  sind  alle  von  Eisen  und  Blei, 

Und  mancke  Kugel  gekt  manchem  vorbei. 

*  #  #  *  #  % 

Fredericus  Rex,  den  der  Lorbeerkranz  ziert, 

Hottest  du  nur  dann  und  wann  das  Pliindcrn  permittirt, 
Fredericus  Kex,  mein  Konig  und  Held, 

AVir  jagten  den  Teufel  fur  dich  aus  der  AVelt. 

Next  come  the  Songs  of  the  People.  Under  this  head  Mr. 

Diilcken  places  the  “  Volkslieder  ” — properly  so  called _ and  the 

“  Beliebte  lieder.”  The  first  of  these  are  songs  handed  down 
by  tradition,  the  work  of  forgotten  authors— the  others  are  the 

*  The  Book  of  German  Songs,  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Translated  and  Edited  by  H.  AV.  Diilcken.  London :  AVard  and 
Lock. 
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productions  of  well-known  persons,  which  have  become  general 
favourites.  This  division  of  the  book  commences  with  the  weU 
known  song  of  the  wandering  journeymen,  Es  es,  es i  und  es, 
and  includes  “  Es  steht  em  Baum  m  Odenwald,  Freut ,  euc 

des  Lebens,”  and  others-amongst  them,  three  very 

favourites  of  ours,  “  S  ist  mil’  alles  ems,  J  m-n+ple’  naus  ” 
biibsch  ”  and  “  Muss  i  denn,  muss  l  denn  zum  btatele  naus, 

which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  aR  who ..f  Urn  ori- 

to  know  them.  Only  the  last  is  given  by  Mr.  Dulcken  in  the  on 
uinal  The  two  verses  which  follow,  so  beautiful  and  so  characte¬ 
ristic  in  themselves,  will,  when  compared  with  their .  ransWj 
give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  Mr.  Dulcken  s  success 
in  translating  this  class  of  poems  : 

Herr  Yater,  Frau  Mutter,  class  Gott  eucli  beliut, 

AVer  weiss  wo  in  der  Feme  mem  Gluck  mir  noch  bluht, 

Es  eicbt  so  manche  Strasse,  wo  nimmer  ich  marsclurt 
■  Es  fiebt  so  manchen  Wein  den  icb  nimmer  nock  probirt 
^  *  #  tfc  *  * 

O  wandern,  O  wandern,  du  freie  Bursckenlust, 

Da  wehet  Gottes  Odem  so  friscli  m  die  Brust : 

Da  singet  und  jauclizet  das  Herz  zum  Himmelszelt,  ^ 

“  Wie  bist  du  doch  so  sclion,  O  du  weite,  weite  W  clt. 

My  father,  my  mother,  may  God  guard  ye  well ; 

For  where  my  fortunes  bloom  in  the  world,  who  can  tell  P 
There  stretches  many  a  highroad  where  never  I  did  stride. 

There  grows  full  many  a  wine  that  I  never  yet  have  tried. 

***** 

O  wand’ring,  O  wand’ring,  of  freeborn  life  the  zest 
Thou  send’st  the  breeze  of  heaven  so  freshly  to  the  breast, 

That  gaily  to  heaven  my  heart  is  singing  now— 

How  beautiful,  thou  wide  world,  how  beautiful  art  thou . 

The  Love  Songs  are  opened  by  a  beautiful  old  poem  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  some  of  Heine  s  best 
pieces,  fairly  rendered,  but  still  sounding  all  too  harsh  and  un 
Heine-like  in  their  English  form.  Compare  these  two 

Vergiftet  sind  meine  Lieder — 

Wie  konnt’  es  anders  seyn  ? 

Ich  trage  in  Herzen  viel  Sclilangen 
Und  dich,  Geliebte  mein. 

Thou  sayest  my  songs  are  poisoned — 

How  otherwise  might  it  be  ? 

I  carry  snakes  in  my  bosom ; 

I  carry,  beloved  one,  thee. 

The  awkward  inversion  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  bad  enough; 
but  there  is  a  much  more  serious  fault  in  it.  Heine  having,  alter 
his  manner,  said  the  most  ill-natured  thing  in  the  world,  looks 
into  his  lady-love’s  eyes  as  innocently  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
Mr.  Dulcken  keeps  his  sting  for  the  end  of  the  line. 

We  must  admit  that  “  Es  fallt  ein  Stern  herunter,  which  is 
also  by  Heine,  is  very  prettily  translated;  and  so  is  Buckerts 
exquisite  “  Evening  Song  ;”  but  we  prefer  to  give  Mr.  Dulcken  s 
version  of  TJhland’s  poem,  “Es  zogen  drei  Bursclien,  because 
the  original  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  it 
for  purposes  of  comparison: — 

Over  the  Rhine  came  gallants  three, 

And  drew  the  rein  at  an  hostelry. 

“  Now  hast  thou  good  wine,— mine  hostess,  say ; 

And  where  is  thy  lovely  daughter  gay  ?” 

“  My  wine  it  is  bright,  and  fair  to  see ;  ^ 

My  daughter,  alas  !  in  her  shroud  lies  she. 

And  they  entered  the  chamber  with  muffled  tread, 

Where  a  coffin  black  was  the  maiden’s  bed. 

The  first  he  lifted  the  veil  from  her  face, 

And  look’d  on  the  maiden  with  sorrowful  gaze. 

“  O  wert  thou  living,  thou  beauteous  one, 

Hbw  would  I  love  thee  from  this  day  on !” 

The  second  spread  o’er  her  the  veil  where  she  lay, 

And  his  tears  fell  fast  as  he  turn’d  him  away. 

«  Ah  me  !  that  thou  liest  thus  dead  on  thy  bier ! 

Have  I  not  loved  thee  this  many  a  year  ?” 

But  the  third  came  forward,  and  lifted  the  veil ; 

And  the  maiden  he  kiss’d  on  her  lips  so  pale. 

“  In  the  past,  as  to-day,  I  have  loved  but  thee; 

And  I’ll  love  thee  still,  through  eternity.” 

We  do  not  think  that  the  selection  of  Students’  and  Drinking 
Songs,  which  comes  next,  is  at  all  so  good  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  two  best  are  “  Fiducit  ”  and  the  “  Komg  mi  Ihule. 
The  “Rheinweinlied,”  and  the  famous  old  Latin  song,  “  Mihi  est 
propositum,”  have  surely  superior  claims  to  several  of  those  which 
have  been  inserted.  The  “  Fuchsritt”  has  been  made  so  generally 
known  bv  Longfellow’s  “Hyperion,”  that  it  might  have  been 
safely  omitted  ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Dulcken  was  right 
in  leaving  out  the  very  remarkable  “  Weihelied.’  To  lie  sure,  it 
is  long ;  but  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it, 
given  in  a  note,  would  have  carried  it  off. 

Hymns  form  a  very  important  section  of  German  popular  lite¬ 
rature.  No  one  can  have  attended  the  Lutheran  service  without 
observing  how  large  a  part  of  it  consists  of  singing.  Before  the 
Deformation,  there  were,  indeed,  German  religious  poems,  but 
few  hymns  properly  so  called.  Luther  and  his  companions  seized 
with  great  judgment  the  weapon  which  the  neglect  of  their  adver- 
saries^ had  left  in  their  power,  and  turned  it  to  good  use.  Their 
nervous  compositions  spread  all  over  the  country  like  wildfire. 
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feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,”  and  the  reaction 
upon  that  state  of  things  was  not  in  a  hymmmaiaiig  directi  m 
We  quote  two  verses  translated  by  Mr.  Dulcken  from  a,  poem 
which  he  seems  to  have  found  in  a  collection  published  at 
Cologne  in  1523  : — 

Eternity,  eternity, 

I  Tow  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 

And  if  a  little  bird  bore  forth 
One  single  sand-corn  from  the  earth, 

And  took  in  thousand  years  but  one, 

Ere  thou  wert  past,  the  world  were  gone. 

Eternity,  eternity, 

How  long  art  thou,  etornity  ! 

In  thee,  if  every  thousandth  year 
An  eye  should  drop  one  little  tear, 

To  hold  the  water  thence  would  grow 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  were  wide  enow. 

The  collection  ends  with  a  few  political  and  satirical  poems. 
“Kaiser  Kliis,”  a  pasquinade  against  Napoleon,  in  the  Flatt 
Deutsch  of  Hamburgh,  is  curious  ;  and  “  Urian  s  Eeise,  and 
one  or  two  others,  are  good  specimens  of  their  class.  The 
Appendix  contains  a  sufficiently  spirited  translation  of  Schiller  s 

'  imparting  with  Mr.  Diilcken,  who  lias  done  a  useful 
work  very  fairly,  we  have  only  to  beg  him,  if  he  publishes 
another  edition,  to  omit  the  illustrations,  which  arc  tasteless  and 
stupid  to  the  last  degree.  If  he  will  only  remove  these  mon¬ 
strosities,  he  has  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  book. 


JICIVUUO  - -  1  ’  1  D  11 

The  best  German  hymns  belong  to  the  century  which  iollowed 
j-iy.  When  the  Lutheran  theology  crystallized  into  a  mere 
collection  of  dogmas,  it  ceased  to  bring  forth  such  fruits  as  “  Ein’ 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT* 
rpHE  Gunpowder  Blot  of  1605,  like  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline, 

1  is  one  of  those  anomalous  crimes  which  will  always  arrest 
attention  by  the  extravagance  of  their  conception  and  the  atrocity 
of  their  object.  In  comparison  with  these,  Caesar  s  assassination, 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  or  the  attempts  of  Faliero  and  the  lazzi 
may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  occurrences,  since  they  were 
prompted  by  the  common  motives  of  disappointed  hopes  r 
intolerable  wrongs.  But  to  devise  the  destruction  of  anentoe 
city  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  freedom  of  the  Estates, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  an  entire  realm,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  are  objects  which  stamp  even  an  abortive  purpose 
with  all  the  guilt  of  an  accomplished  deed.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that,  in  both  these  instances,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  hangs 
about  the  design  of  the  conspirators.  Had  they  set  before  them 
any  definite  issue,  or  were  they  simply  madmen  i  _ 

We  owe  much  to  Mr.  Jardine  for  his  pains  m  collecting, 
arranging,  and  sifting  materials  calculated  to  elucidate  the  causes, 
circumstances,  and  consequences  of  the  Powder  Plot.  To  his 
former  investigation  of  the  subject,  published  many  years  ago 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  he  now  adds  the 
results  of  more  matured  inquiry,  and  some  new  matter.  Upon 
the  real  aim  of  the  conspirators — if,  indeed,  they  looked  beyond  the 
moment  of  revenge— he  has  been  able  to  throw  no  new  light.  But 
he  has  probably  exhausted  all  the  documentary  evidence  ot  the 
transaction.  Mow  maimed  and  garbled  much  of  that  evidence  is, 
appears  from  his  account  of  the  original  depositions.  Our  lore- 
fathers  might,  in  the  end,  do  substantial  justice,  but  the  means  by 
which  they  convicted  the  guilty  were  full  of  hazard  to  the  innocent. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  Greenway 
and  Garnet  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Plot,  and 
so  far  guiltv  of  partnership  in  it.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  approved  of  it  at  any  one  stage.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
received  no  countenance  from  their  superiors,  it  is  probable 
that  they  dissuaded  the  conspirators  from  it,  as  from  an  act  likely 
to  involve  the  whole  body  of  English  Roman  Catholics  in  irre¬ 
trievable  and  universal  ruin  in  case  of  failure,  ana  certain  o 
render  them  universally  odious  in  case  of  success.  The  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  welcomed  at  Rome,  was  viewed 
with  undissembled  abhorrence  by  the  majority  of  European 
Catholics,  and  was  still  fresh  in  all  men’s  memories.  No  foreign 
Power  at  the  time  was  actually  hostile  to  England  I  ranee  was 
friendly,  Spain  desired  to  become  so,  with  this  country.  -they 
urged,  indeed,  upon  the  English  monarch  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Catholics  ;  but  they  wished  only  for  toleration 
of  the  ancient  faith,  and  refused  to  support  its  professors  by 
force  of  arms.  The  throne  of  France  was,  111  fact,  occupied  by  a 
philosophic  king,  who,  to  ensure  peace,  had  adopted  a  creed  in 
which  he  was  neither  bred  nor  born,  and  who  can  have  felt  only  a 
political  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  1  he  Spanish  people 
had  suffered  too  deeply  from  their  attempts  to  reinstate  those 
doctrines  in  England,  and  were  willing  to  make,  and  perhaps  to 
keep,  peace  with  the  heretics.  At  home,  the  Romanists  were  by 
no  means  united;  and  as  it  proved,  they  were  generally  indisposed 
to  stir  against  the  Government,  or  to  support  the  fierce  enthusiasts 
who  did  so.  From  all  these  reasons  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
Jesuit  priests  regarded  the  Plot  as  anything  but  a  good  plot,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  heartily  glad  if  they  could  have 
induced  Catesby  and  his  confederates  to  abandon  it. 

But  neither  at  the  moment  when  passion  blinded  all  men,  nor 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  justice  in  that  age,  was  there  a  chance 
for  escape  to  persons  so  marked  and  so  odious  as  Garnet  and  Ins 
brother  Jesuits.  The  evidence  against  him  as  to  the  Powder 
Plot,  in  addition  to  his  own  statements — which  his  tergiversations, 

*  A  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Flat.  By  David  Jardine,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London:  John  Murray.  18 56, 
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it  must  be  owned,  rendered  very  damaging  to  him — consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  confessions  and  declarations  of  accused 
persons  made  before  the  Commissioners  in  his  absence.  Except 
the  two  persons  who  verified  the  interlocutions  with  Hall,  and 
who  had  been  concealed  near  Iris  cell  in  order  that  they  might 
criminate  him,  no  single  living  witness  was  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  long,  and,  to  the  criminal,  embarrassing  proceed¬ 
ings.  Not  that  this  course  of  proceeding  was  any  stretch  of  law 
or  usage  against  Garnet  particularly.  It  was  the  ordinary  course 
of  procedure  at  the  time  in  all  prosecutions  for  offences  against 
the  State.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  afford 
too  many  chances  of  escape  to  notorious  guilt.  Our  ancestors 
thought  and  acted  differently,  and  hardly  gave  a  chance  to  inno¬ 
cence.  There  is  the  more  need,  therefore,  for  caution  and  charity 
in  the  historian,  who  now  reconsiders  the  verdicts  given  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Mr.  Jardine  has  stated  Garnet’s  case  fully  and  fairly, 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages  for  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  proceedings  against  him. 

Amid  much  evidence  which  would  not  now  be  admitted,  and 
which  is  often  contradictory,  we  obtain  two  ascertained  facts 
regarding  this  conspiracy — first,  that  the  Government,  long 
before  the  formal  discovery,  was  cognizant  of  the  Plot;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  the  project  of  a  very  few  persons 
acting  apart  from  the  body  of  English  Homan  Catholics,  and 
with  no  warrant  for  presuming  their  concurrence  in  it.  As 
regards  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Plot  generally  and  perhaps  of  its  progress  and  ramifications 
particularly  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assume  the  fact  of  an 
informer  among  the  conspirators,  although  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable  that  I  resham,  out  of  his  desire  to  save  certain  members  of 
the  Catholic  party  from  destruction,  directly  or  indirectly  made 
some  revelations  to  Cecil.  These  revelations,  however,  were 
rather  confirmatory  than  anticipatory.  That  wily  statesman  was 
most  probably  on  the  scent  already.  The  King,  indeed,  long 
afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  “  Cecil’s  Plot.”  The  common  story  of 
the  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle  being  the  original  mode  of  dis¬ 
closure,^  fit  only  for  Pinnock’s  Catechism  of  English  History. 
^  Is, -11}  1  jS0  incredible,  and  became  current  only  because,  in  the 
published  version  of  the  story,  James  was  to  be  flattered  with  the 
first  detection  of  the  riddle.  Put  even  had  they  failed  to  remark 
the  intercourse  of  the  conspirators  with  one  another,  or  their 
resort  to  their  lonely  house  in  Westminster,  Cecil  and  his  police 
were  not  such  bunglers  as  to  disregard  the  accounts  they 
received  from  Flanders  of  a  movement  among  the  Catholics  at 
home,  or  of  Fawkes  s  tampering  with  English  soldiers  and  officers 
in  the  Archduke  s  service.  The  threads,  in  fact,  which  Cecil 
had  on  this  occasion  to  hold  or  unravel  were  not  so  complicated 
as  those  which  had  been  woven  at  different  times  around 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Cecil  s  was  not  the  hand  to  forget  its  cunning. 
00  long  as  the  Houses  did  not  assemble,  no  risk  was  run.  Delay 
was,  therefore,  not  dangerous  to  the  intended  victims  of  the 
Plot, .  though  it  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers  to  its 
contrivers.  The  ruin  of  the  scheme  was,  indeed,  mainly 
on  mg  to  the  frequent  prorogations  of  Parliament.  The  sinew  of 
money  was  beginning  to  fail  the  conspirators  ;  and  to  recruit 
then  purses  they  were  compelled  to  admit  fresh  members  into 
their  society,  and  consequently  to  multiply  the  chances  of  detec¬ 
tion,  since  remorse,  faint-heartedness,  or  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  any  one  novice,  would  prove  the  ruin  of  all.  Even  a  cup  of 
wine  too  much,  or  a  moment  of  indiscreet  confidence,  might  lead 
to  disclosure.  Meanwhile  Cecil  had  ample  time  to  sound  every 
depth  of  the  conspiracy,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  the  act  of  a 
few  desperate  men,  or  of  the  general  body  of  recusants,  and  to 
include  in  it,  justly  or  unjustly,  all  persons  whom  he  feared,  or 
even  suspected  persons  infinitely  more  important  to  have  and 
to  hold  than  Catesby  and  his  crew. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  conspirators  might  presume  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  English  Homan  Catholics  in  their  designs  are 
easy  to  discern.  The  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  inflicted  by  them  on  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  opulent 
houses  in  the  realm,  were  assumed  to  be  sufficient  motives  for 
the  desire  of  retributory  vengeance.  They  reasoned  wrongly, 
but  their  premises  were  not  altogether  irrational.  Mr.  Jardine 
has  properly  expatiated  upon  the  vexations  and  humiliations  to 
which  the  Catholics  were  subjected  a  few  months  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  reign.  A  portion  of  that  body  had 
opposed  the  accession  of  the  first  Stuart  to  the  English  throne. 
Ikey  apprehended  that  a  prince  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Presbyterian  Gamaliels  might  prove  even  less  inclined  to  indulge 
them  than  Elizabeth  hath  been  ;  for  although  she  had  cause  for 
dreading  and  discouraging  men  who  denied  her  right  to  the 
crown,  and  who  so  assiduously  plotted  against  her  life,  she  was 
known  to  havesmall  love  for  the  Puritans,  who  denied  her  spiritual 
supremacy,  But  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  remembered  that 
James  was  the  son  of  their  martyred  Mary.  They  suspected— 
what  was  reall  y  the  case — that  he  was  heartily  weary  of  the  long 
sermons  and  dismal  visages  of  the  Kirk  ministers  and  elders, 
lhey  knew  that  he  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  good  one,  a  keen 
controversialist,  well  versed  in  Church  antiquities,  the  schoolmen 
and  the  fathers  ;  and  therefore  they  hoped  to  find  in  him,  if  not 
a  zealous  patron,  yet  at  least  an  equitable  protector.  Their 
delusion  was  favoured  for  awhile  by  the  leniency  of  the 
Goveinment.  1  he  King,  though  ho  professed  himself  unable  or 
afraid  to  rescind  the  penal  statutes,  was  content  not  to  enforce 
them ;  he  invited  the  leading  men  of  the  party  to  Court,  pro¬ 


fessing,  with  his  usual  king-craft,  that  lie  kept  them  there  as 
“  decoy-ducks  ;  and  he  showed  by  his  demeanour  at  the  West- 
minster  Conference  that  he  had  no  favours  in  store  for  their 
foes — the  Puritans. 

But  before  six  months  of  James’s  Government  had  passed 
away,  all  these  fond  hopes  and  expectations  were  dissipated  and 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne,  he  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  a  hostile  disposition 
towards  his  Homan  Catholic  subjects.  He  maintained  openly'  at 
his  table  that  “  the  Pope  was  the  true  Antichrist;”  and  hedeclared 
in  the  hearing  of  many  that  he  “  would  lose  His  crown  and  his 
life  before  ever  he  would  alter  his  religion.”  His  fears  and  his 
poverty  alike  contributed  to  render  him  suspicious  and  unjust. 
Either  they  were  much  maligned,  or,  in  the  case  of  heretic 
sovereigns,  the  Catholics  had  maintained  the  sacred  right  of 
regicide  ;  and  a  neighbouring  country  had  afforded,  not  many 
years  before,  an  example  of  an  anointed  king  struck  by  the  knife 
of  a  fanatical  priest.  His  poverty  was  even  a  worse  counsellor 
than  his  fears.  James  had  brought  with  him  from  Scotland  a 
crew  of  needy  followers,  whose  barren  or  broken  fortunes  stood 
in  need  of  reparation.  To  these  state  paupers  the  lands  and 
goods  of  wealthy  recusants  were  assigned  by  name.  The  chief 
sufferers  from  this  ignominious  bondage  were  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm ;  and  nothing  more  excited 
their  indignation  than  the  necessity  of  compounding  with  greedy 
foreigners  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates  and  the  freedom 
of  their  persons.  Fawkes  expressed  this  feeling  during  his 
examination  at  Whitehall.  When  questioned  as  to  his  inten¬ 
tions  by  some  of  the  Scotch  courtiers,  he  fiercely  told  them — 
then,  for  the  first  time,  losing  his  stoical  composure — that  “  one  of 
his  objects  was  to  blow  them  back  again  into  Scotland.”  The 
conspirators  therefore  inferred  that  the  whole  Homan  Catholic 
body  was  ripe  for  open  revolt,  though  it  might  shrink  from 
secret  conspiracy. 

We  must  now  close  Mr.  Jardine ’s  very  interesting  volume, 
only  regretting  that  we  cannot  accompany  him  further 
through  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  its  discovery, 
the  dreadful  spectre-hunt  of  the  conspirators,  flying  for  their 
lives,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  raise  in  their  defence  the 
members  of  their  own  communion,  and  all  the  appalling  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  trials  and  execution.  The  volume,  however, 
is  brief  in  compass,  and  too  interesting  in  its  contents  to 
be  laid  down  easily.  It  will  probably  attract  readers  of  very 
opposite  opinions  ;  for  every  urchin  who  has  seen  three 
Novembers  has  his  impressions  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  every 
old  woman  who  believes  in  Exeter  Hall  regards  every  Homan 
Catholic  as  a  conspirator.  In  respect,  indeed,  of  its  effects  upon 
the  national  mind,  the  Powder  Plot  was  one  of  the  most  signal 
calamities  which  ever  befel  this  kingdom,  since,  though  abortive 
in  itself,  it  has  been  prolific  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  intole¬ 
rance,  and  the  evil  spirit  which  it  evoked  at  the  time  is  far  from 
being  at  rest  even  now. 


THE  EMEND  OP  ROBESPIERRE* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  productions  of  the  Bibliothcque  du  Chemin 
X  de  Fer — a  very  praiseworthy  series,  the  conductors  of  which 
have,  in  their  selection,  so  carefully  weeded  French  imaginative 
literature  of  its  many  offences  against  morality  and  taste,  that 
they  bid  fair  to  rescue  it  from  the  ban  under  which  it  has  been 
long  placed  by  English  moralists,  as  well  as  from  the  degrading 
popularity  which  it  has  in  consequence  enjoyed  among  fashion¬ 
able  readers.  This  tale  does  not  depart  from  the  character  of 
the  series,  though  it  is  not  a  work  of  very  brilliant  genius.  It 
is  light,  harmless  reading,  such  as  you  may  buy  by  the  yard  in 
Chambers's  Magazine.  It  cannot  fail  in  interest,  for  its  incidents 
are  drawn  from  the  French  Hevolution,  which  gives  interest  even 
to  Alison ;  and  it  is  written  with  that  limpid  clearness  of  style 
which  a  Frenchman  can  no  more  avoid  than  a  German  can 
acquire.  Hobespierre  is  the  central  figure ;  and  round  the 
description  of  his  slow  development  from  ascetic  fervour  to  the 
cruelty  of  a  fiend,  is  woven  a  tale  of  somewhat  milk-and-water 
love-making  and  very  substantial  terror.  Of  course,  the  character 
of  Hobespierre  is  overdrawn.  The  leading  Terrorists  were  such 
a  strange  cross  between  demigod  and  demon — they  seem  so  pre- 
ternaturally  to  have  combined  perfect  unselfishness  with  unheard- 
of  barbarity — that  already,  though  but  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
years,  their  outlines  have  begun  to  grow  dim  with  the  mythic 
haze  which  gathers  round  those  who  have  been  the  objects  of 
any  wide-spread  intense  emotion.  And,  as  if  the  character  of 
Hobespierre  were  not  horrible  enoughin  itself,  the  author  attempts 
to  invest  it  with  a  fictitious  horror  by  making  him  the  nephew 
of  the  regicide  Damien.  The  tale  is  slightly  constructed,  and 
will  not  bear  a  very  lengthened  abstract. 

Antoine,  Vami  de  Robespierre,  is  a  weak  and  shallow  cha¬ 
racter,  who  through  life  is  led  astray  by  the  mesmeric 
influence  of  his  friend’s  diseased  enthusiasm.  They  first  meet 
at  college.  There,  Hobespierre,  who  has  been  made  to  read  a 
martyrology,  and  has  been  bitten  by  its  romance,  persuades 
Antoine  to  join  him  in  a  scheme  for  running  away  to  an 
Egyptian  desert,  and  setting  up  as  hermits.  The  scheme  is  cut 
short  by  Hobespierre’s  falling  ill ;  and  during  his  illness  he  is 
nursed  by  an  old  woman  who  is  a  mesmeriser.  Her  tales  of 

*  Antoine,  V Ami  do  Robespierre  (Reeits  dans  la  Tourcllo.  Troisifemo 
Sdrie).  Par  X.  B.  Saiutme.  Paris:  Hnckette.  1S57. 
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wonder  fasten  on  liis  morbid  fancy,  a3  the  extravagances  of  the 
martyrology  had  done  before  ;  and  on  his  recovery  he  flies  to  his 
new  superstition  with  still  greater  zest,  the  docile  Antoine  still 
following  in  his  steps.  This  devotion  on  Antoine’s  part  to  his 
erratic  friend  is  not  relished  by  his  mother,  and  he  is  withdrawn 
from  college.  He  does  not  see  Robespierre  again  for  many  years, 
till  practice  at  the  French  bar  leads  the  latter  to  Antoine’s  house 
at  Arras.  The  French  Revolution  was  by  this  time  drawing 
rapidly  near.  The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  wild, 
wordy  theories  to  which  the  imprimatur  of  Rousseau  and  the 
opposition  of  the  profligate  priesthood  of  the  day  had  procured 
the  adhesion  of  all  that  was  generous  and  intellectual  in  Trance. 
With  these,  Robespierre,  at  that  time  an  enthusiast  against 
punishment  by  death,  easily  imbued  his  friend.  As  events 
progressed,  he  betook  himself  to  Pans,  where  his  earnestness 
obtained  that  hold  over  the  starving  and  brutalised  masses  which 
he  never  lost  till  the  day  before  his  death.  Antoine  soon  joined 
him,  attracted  by  his  fame,  and  hoping  to  share  the  golden  fruits 
of  the  coming  Utopia.  He  brought  with  him  his  son  Victor— 
by  this  time  a  youth  of  the  falling-in-love  age.  .  They  settle  in 
Paris,  and  Victor  is  articled  to  a  notary.  In  his  daily  journey 
to  and  from  liis  office,  lie  of  course  meets,  as  all  heroes  do,  a 
young  woman  in  distress.  He  rescues  her,  falls  in  love  with  her 
without  delay,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  French  novels, 
seduces  her.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  house  reduced 
to  penury  by  the  Jacquerie  which  has  been  devastating  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  she  is  now  living  as  a  sempstress.  The  author  por¬ 
trays  her  garret  with  a  minuteness  which  is  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  French  love  for  microscopic  description  : — 

A  little  room  in  the  roof,  whose  window  opens  on  the  slates,  bordered  here 
by  a  leaden  gutter ;  a  straight  passage  leading  to  a  closet  lighted  by  a  sky¬ 
light  casement :  so  much  for  the  situation.  In  the  room  a  tiny  bed,  but 
covered  with  the  whitest  sheets ;  some  chairs,  a  table,  an  embroidery  loom, 
a  looking-glass,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  branch  of  box :  this  is  the  furniture. 
Against  the  chimney  arc  hung  two  pincushions,  ornamented  with  silver  loops 
and  tassels,  and  contrasting  by  their  unexpected  richness  with  the  rest  of  the 

furniture . Some  odd  cups,  scrupulously  clean,  two  vases  of  blue  glass, 

with  narrow  necks,  and  expanding  at  the  top,  containing  hyacinths,  whose 
white  lon<r-fibred  roots  are  branching  out  to  their  fullest  length ;  a  desk,  a 
candlestick,  a  glass  garnishing  the  shelf,  which  in  the  middle  is  adorned  with 
a  large  decanter  full  of  the  clearest  water:  so  much  for  decoration.  Ihe 
closet,  almost  empty,  contains  nothing  but  a  cupboard,  and  some  rose  pots  set 
on  plates,  waiting,  while  sheltered  from  the  weather,  for  the  sun  to  come  and 
smile  on  them  through  the  casomont.  Such  is  the  whole  apartment. 

In  England,  we  should  leave  this  inventory  to  the  auctioneer. 
It  may  serve  to  fill  up  space  ;  but  it  has  as  much  to  do  with 
real  art  as  the  painful  toil  of  Gerard  Dow.  Victor,  of  course,  as 
in  duty  bound,  intends  to  marry  this  young  lady  ;  but,  unluckily, 
there  are  difficulties  at  home.  Antoine  is  one  of  those  commer¬ 
cial  fathers,  common  enough  in  France  and  elsewhere,  who 
speculate  in  paternity,  and  invest  a  son  in  an  heiress  with  as 
much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  chattels  concerned  as  if  they 
were  advertising  agricultural  stock  in  the  departmental  paper.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty,  Antoine  is  guilty  of  a  peculiarity  which, 
we  trust,  is  exclusively  French.  He  i3  jealous  of  his  son  s  love  for 
liis  mistress  ;  and  his  jealousy  takes  the  somewhat  extreme  form 
of  a  denunciation  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Fouquier 
Tinville,  of  course,  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  lady  is 
organizing  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic  ;  and  she  is  accord¬ 
ingly  condemned  to  death.  Victor  poisons  himself— Antoine  is 
in  an  agony  of  remorse — and  the  curtain  falls. 

An  episode,  scarcely  connected  with  the  story,  and  claiming 
apparently  to  have  an  historical  foundation,  conveys  a  fearful 
idea  of  Robespierre’s  remorselessness.  A  family  named  Saint 
Amaranthe  sought  to  obtain  from  the  demagogue  the  pardon  of 
a  friend  of  theirs,  who  lay  in  the  gripe  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Through  the  mediation  of  Antoine,  they  induced  him 
to  come  and  dine  with  them.  He  was  in  a  more  genial  mood 
than  usual,  joined  pleasantly  in  their  conversation,  promised  all 
they  asked,  and  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the  carnage  that  was 
going  on.  Presently,  as  he  was  warmed  with  wine,  his  heart 
opened  to  them  still  more.  He  spoke  of  his  future  plans — of 
the  necessity  of  arresting  the  havoc  of  the  guillotine,  after  glut¬ 
ting  it  with  one  final  hecatomb  of  his  own  revolutionary 
colleagues — and  then,  as  the  champagne  circulated  more  and 
more  merrily,  he  dropped  the  fatal  word  “  Dictatorship.”  No 
sooner  had  it  fallen  from  his  lips  than  he  stopped  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  checked  his  host,  who  was  in  the  act  of  filling  his  glass, 
and  after  having  eyed  carefully  each  one  of  the  company,  left 
the  room,  complaining  that  he  was  unwell.  Antoine  accom¬ 
panied  him  home.  They  talked  for  some  little  time.  There  was 
something  uncomfortably  mysterious  in  the  hints  of  his  all- 
powerful  friend  ;  but  Antoine  attributed  it  to  the  champagne, 
and  left  him  without  any  misgiving.  As  he  was  going  back  to 
his  own  house,  he  met  a  mob  surrounding  an  armed  detachment 
of  Fouquier  Tinville’s  myrmidons,  in  red  caps  and  tricoloured 
scarfs,  who  were  returning  from  a  domiciliary  visit,  with  their 
wretched  prey  in  a  vehicle.  As  he  passed  the  window  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  to  his  horror  he  thought  he  recognised  the  Saint  Amarauthes; 
who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  him  a  few  hours  before.  Next 
morning  he  learnt  that  it  was  too  true.  The  whole  family  had 
been  arrested  over-night.  He  rushed  to  Robespierre’s  lodgings, 
and  begged  for  an  interview.  After  being  detained  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  obtained  admittance. 
But  even  then  the  decemvir  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  on 
business,  but  kept  launching  out  into  strangely  irrelevant  dis¬ 
quisitions — his  eye  the  while  turning  constantly  to  a  little  clock, 


w  hich  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece.  At  last  he  induced  him  to 
listen  : — 

“  Well,  speak,”  said  Robespierre  ;  “  what  can  I  do  for  you  t” 

“  Release  the  family  of  St.  Amaranthe.  .  .  .  What  they  did,  they  did  from 
their  friendship  to  Verdier,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  friendship  which  they 
knew  you  bear  to  me.  It  is  then  our  old  friendship  to  which  I  appeal  to-day, 
Maximilian  !  as  your  countryman,  your  schoolfellow — above  all.  your  friend 
and  your  brother — that  I  call  on  you  to  fulfil  your  promise.” 

“  My  promise  ?” 

“  Have  you  not  just  promised  to  grant  me  anything  I  may  ask  ?’ 

“  Yes.  I  promise  it  again,  if  it  be  within  my  power,”  said  Robespierre, 
with  his  eye  still  on  the  clock. 

“  Well,  then,  save  them  !” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  the  murderer ;  “  they  are  at  this  moment  being  guil¬ 
lotined.” 

And,  as  he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  the  little  clock  struck  two. 

******* 

“Read  this  that  I  have  just  received  from  Chaumette,”  said  Maximilian, 
tossing  him  an  open  letter,  which  ran  thus : — 

“The  St.  Amaranthes  have  just  been  sentenced  to  death  for  conspiring 
against  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic.  At  two  o’clock  exactly  we  shall 
know  if  then-  blood  is  of  the  same  colour  as  then-  name.” 

“Chaumette  again!  always  with  a  coarse  joke,”  muttered  Robespierre 
with  disgust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Antoine  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a 
decorous  French,  novel.  It  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  always 
formed  the  staple  of  our  circulating  libraries,  but  lias  never 
been  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  permanent  English  literature. 
In  France,  it  absolutely  monopolizes  the  domain  of  fiction  ; 
and  its  growing  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  water  is 
one  of  the  most  telling  signs  of  decaying  taste.  It  depends 
for  its  interest,  not  on  well-drawn  characters,  but  on  thrill¬ 
ing  incidents.  It  doe3  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  - 
it^merely  furnishes  an  artificial  stimulant  to  jaded  feelings. 
The  pleasure  it  gives  is  mere  excitement.  It  has  no  claim  to 
rank  as  art.  A  Frencli  novel  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
Pride  and  Prejudice  that  Wilkie  does  to  Murillo,  or  Astley’s 
to  Shakspeare.  The  exquisitely  faithful  portraiture  of  character 
on  which  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Yonge  entirely  rely,  and  which 
gives  so  large  a  portion  of  their  charm  to  the  works  of  Lielding 
and  of  Scott,  is  absolutely  unknown  to  French  fictitious  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  even  ridiculed  by  French  critics  as  one  of  our  sombre 
peculiarities.  Doubtless,  as  in  most  cases  of  literary  degrada¬ 
tion,  the  readers  are  more  to  blame  for  this  than  the  writers. 
Patronage  has  passed  from  the  leisurely  few  to  the  toiling  mass  ; 
and  then-  wearied  brains  call  for  coarser  flavours  and  more 
appetizing  stimulants.  Hence  much  both  of  the  absurdity 
and  the  immorality  by  which  works  of  this  class  in  France  is 
disgraced.  The  demand  for  novels  is  insatiable  and  increasing  ; 
for°as  the  world  rolls  on,  there  are  more  and  more  who  have 
knowledge  to  read,  and  fewer  who  have  time  to  study.  lo 
satisfy  this  craving,  the  French  novelist  is  limited  to  startling 
dramatic  situations  and  alluring  appeals  to  feeling.  Confined 
within  such  a  narrow  space,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  it  he 
often  makes  the  situations  grotesquely  improbable,  and  the 
appeals  to  feeling  licentious. 


FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

THE  most  interesting  thing  that  “Fanny  Hunter  saw  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri”  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  remarkably  nice 
young  man,  who  appears  to  have  come,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
novelist,  all  the  way  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  the  prairie— 
“La  Belle  Prairie”— in  order  to  fall  duly  in  love  with  the 
heroine,  the  said  Fanny.  The  most  interesting  things  she 
“heard”  were  two  distinct  proposals  of  marriage,  to  one  of 
which  she  said  “  Yes,”  and  to  the  other  “No  meaning  each 
time  exactly  what  she  said,  though  the  richest  swain  on  the 
prairie,  both  in  respect  of  cattle  and  niggers,  was  he  who  had  to 
put  up  wTith  the  negative.  There  is  a  certain  “  cousin  Julia  ’ 
not  Fanny’s  cousin,  but  her  pupil  s  and  particular  friend  s  who 
seems  brought  in  only  to  give  trouble  and  thicken  the  plot,  just 
as  cookery-books  bid  us  “put  a  spoonful  of  meal ”  into  broth. 
We  say  only,  although  she  is  paired  off  at  the  end  with  the  super¬ 
numerary  dandy  of  the  story,  whom  Fanny  rejects. 

We  wish  to  say  all  the  good  we  can  of  what  claims  to  be 
a  lady’s  first  production,  and  if  our  conjecture  be  not  mis¬ 
taken,  that  of  a  young  lady.  We  beg  to  congratulate  her 
and  the  “  dear  father”  to  whom  she  dedicates  her  work,  upon  its 
good  spirit  and  general  truth  to  nature — at  any  rate,  to  nature 
as  seen  from  a  feminine  point  of  view  in  New  England.  The 
attempt  to  write  a  story,  especially  a  first  story,  to  illustrate 
the  fleeting  events  of  a  political  struggle  of  the  moment,  is 
rather  a  bold  one ;  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
at  any  rate  in  the  New  "World,  why  ladies  who  write  should 
not  make  their  own  literary  precedents.  That  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  leads  up  to,  though  it  does  not  meet  the  point.  The 
latter  lady  illustrates  the  running  fight  which  has  for  years  past 
been  going  on  between  the  rival  interest  of  Slavery  and  Abolition, 
whilst  our  fair  friend  of  the  prairie  seizes  for  her  theme,  if  we 
may  venture  on  so  unlady  like  an  illustration,  the  last  round  that 
has  been  fought  between  them  in  Kansas.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  author  s 
inexperience,  we  find  the  footmarks  of  Uncle  Toni  pretty  strong 

*  Western  Border  Life;  or,  What  Fanny  Hunter  Saw  and  Heard  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  New  York:  Derby  and  Jackson. 

Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West,  with  Col,  Fremont  s 
Last  Expedition.  New  York  :  Derby  and  Jackson. 
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in  tlie  track  along  which  she  takes  us  ;  and  we  fancy  also  that  we 
catch  here  and  there  a  light  or  shadow  from  Miss  Bronte,  and, 
perhaps,  some  other  striking  originals.  The  chief  difficulty 
involved  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  got  over  by  making  all 
the  slaveholders  brutes,  boobies,  cowards,  and  bullies.  And  this 
being  the  prevailing  impression  in  this  country,  most  English 
readers  will  be  prepared  beforehand  to  relish  the  story,  whilst 
the  sternly  impartial  few  will  find  that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  has 
merits  which  entitle  it  to  success  in  spite  of  its  party  bias.  The 
contrasts  of  character — as  strongly  marked  as  those  of  complexion 
— existing  between  the  slave  and  his  master  in  the  southern  States, 
and  the  close  and  powerful  groupings  of  opposite  elements  to  be 
found  in  tho  same  domestic  circle,  would  probably  redeem  from 
lack  of  interest  a  worse  tale  than  this,  and  will  probably  long 
continue  to  furnish  a  rich  soil  for  the  novelists  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  for  the  dramatists  south  of  the  Thames.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  scenes  of  the  present  tale  derive  their  interest 
from  this  source,  as  do  also  some  of  its  most  defective  points  or 
overstrained  situations.  For  instance,  Martha  is  a  negress  who, 
out  of  vindictiveness  for  her  young  sister’s  death  through  over¬ 
work,  becomes  suddenly  capable  of  a  double  life,  working 
sullenly  in  her  lot  by  day,  and  taking  to  the  woods  like  a  savage 
at  night — and  all  this  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  be  charmed  back 
again  to  human,  or  negro,  nature,  under  the  all-powerful  fasci¬ 
nation  of  “Miss  Fanny.”  Whilst  doubting  how  far  this  is 
natural,  we  admit  that  the  character  will  do  even  better  for  the 
Surrey  boards  than  a  less  extravagant  conception. 

A  most  artlessly  successful  piece  of  character-painting  is  that 
of  Jack  Catlett,  Esquire,  of  La  Belle  Prairie,  to  whose  house  the 
heroine  goes  as  governess,  or  what  we  should  call  so,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  word  jars  on  the  cars  of  free  and  enlightened  citizens. 
It  exhibits,  without  an  effort  at  working  up  a  subject,  the  same 
man  as  a  not  unkind  husband  or  severe  master,  and  more  capable 
of  appreciating  goodness  than  his  wife,  and  yet  suddenly 
taking  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  a  gang  of  rowdy,  whisky-drinking 
border  ruffians,  who  murder  in  cold  blood  a  white  “  squatter,” 
who  had  the  right  of  a  first  comer  upon  his  “  claim.”  The  said 
squatter  takes  certainly  great  pains  to  further  the  course  of  the 
story,  or  rather  to  start  it,  by  becoming  a  ready  martyr  to  that 
right.  The  squire  seizes  the  claim,  and  establishes  his  son  and 
heir  upon  it ;  but  valuable  stock  is  missing,  young  crops  are 
pulled  up,  and  the  niggers  declare  the  place  haunted,  which  it 
certainly  is— with  rifle-bullets.  These  hostile  demonstrations 
proceed  from  the  ejected  party— the  widow  and  son  of  the 
murdered  man,  who,  vowing  vengeance  for  his  death,  are  lurking 
in  a  hovel  in  the  adjacent  thicket,  where  they  burn  blazing  pine- 
knots  at  night,  and  are,  since  the  story  so  requires  it,  of  course 
uudiscoverable  by  any  one  but  the  runaway  negress,  Martha. 
There  these  doughty  confederates,  two  women  and  one  boy, 
concert  a  plan  for  burning  down  the  log-houses  containing  most 
of  the  Catlett  family — the  elder  branches  having  come  over,  “after 
harvest,”  to  see  how  the  young  squire  speeds.  Of  course  Fanny 
Hunter  is  the  good  fairy  through  whom  they  escape,  merely  a 
little  singed.  On  their  way  home  to  the  old  squire’s  house,  they 
are  stopped  by  a  numerous  armed  body — in  short,  the  roving 
camp  of  slaveholders,  who  have  come,  by  proclamation  and  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  root  out  the  free-soillers  from  Kansas.  Pressing  the 
Catletts,  father  and  son,  into  their  service,  with  an  intelligible 
hint  that  they  arc  deserting  the  cause,  the  slaveholders  push  on 
to  the  scene  of  action,  at  Lawrence  in  that  Territory.  The 
crisis  when  this  breeze  of  civil  war  is  at  its  height  is  the  eligible 
opportunity  taken  by  Miss  Fanny’s  young  man,  a  rising  barrister, 
and  a  certain  Judge  Stanton,  of  ripe  age  and  mellow  wisdom, 
his  intimate  friend,  to  make  a  tour  of  these  quiet  parts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  potent  “  deity  from  the  machine”  so  requiring  it,  there 
they  are ;  and  they  are  seized  and  condemned  to  be  hung  next 
morning,  the  one  as  avowing  Abolition  sentiments,  the  other  on 
bare  suspicion  of  holding  them.  But  Miss  Fanny  is  too  many  for 
the  ruffians,  and  by  conspiring  with  another  young  lady,  and 
that  lady’s  young  gentleman,  to  supply  a  handsaw  to  the 
prisoners  and  plenty  of  whisky  to  the  guard,  effects  their  escape. 
Whisky !  After  that  touching  eulogy  in  a  preceding  page  on 
our  “  glorious  Maine-law,  which  is  putting  a  stop  to  anything 
of  the  sort” — it  is  marvellous  how  Miss  Fanny  could  resort  to 
such  an  unhallowed  instrumentality,  even  to  save  a  lover.  No 
wonder  she  had  to  run  for  her  life  after  it,  and  sank  down  in  a 
wood  for  dead — where,  “  guided  by  Providence,”  the  faithful 
negress,  Martha,  whom  every  one  else  supposed  to  be  miles  away, 
found  and  saved  her  from  being  buried  by  the  cock-robins. 

The  subordinate  characters  are  well  sketched  in,  but  are  far 
too  numerous,  and  need  another  tale,  if  not  two,  to  develope 
them.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  a  beginner  to  be  more  rich  in 
material  than  skilled  in  working  it  up.  The  female  parts, 
of  course,  predominate,  whether  black  or  white  skins  are 
assigned  to  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lady’s  book  throughout ;  and 
the  grey  mare  is  so  consistently  the  better  horse  that  we  are 
reminded  of  the  man’s  statue  of  himself  and  the  lion,  and  of 
that  noble  beast  s  reply.  Miss  Hunter  herself  is  not  only  a 
young  person  of  superior  sentiments,  faultlessly  expressed — 
allowing,  that  is,  for  an  occasional  Yankeeism — but  is  the  only 
person  in  the  story  of  ready  expedient,  resolution,  and  presence 
ot  mmd.  lor  young,  colt-like  pupils,  she  has  a  fascination  of 
manner  and  nursery  tales.  Forjudge  and  squire,  she  has  powers 
of  argument  which  they  feel,  but  do  not  always  acknowledge. 
Ihey,  “though  vanquished,  argue  still,”  being,  alas!  but  men, 


and  therefore  always  obstinate  when  in  the  wrong.  For  niggers 
she  intercedes ;  and  to  the  unconverted  of  either  sex  or  colour 
she  preaches.  We  like  her  religion,  especially  as  corrective  of 
the  emotional  negro  pietism  of  Mrs.  B.  Stowe ;  and  while  we 
fancy  we  see  a  leaf  of  the  paternal  sermon  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  and  would  recommend  that  the  physic  be  administered  in 
less  heavy  doses,  we  confess  it  would  do  no  one  any  harm  to 
think  and  feel  with  her.  Let  the  good  people  in  her  next  story 
— who,  of  course,  will  be  of  her  own  sex — act  their  religion 
more,  and  beat  the  “  drum  ecclesiastic”  loss,  and  we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  her  circle  of  readers,  especially  of  the  other  sex,  to  widen, 
and  more  of  them  to  come  and  sit  under  Papa.  The  male 
dramatis  persona,  except  the  Squire,  are  little  more  than  outline 
sketches,  feebly  done ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  whenever  he  is 
united  to  Miss  Hunter — for  the  tale  leaves  them,  and  several 
other  young  couples,  still  expecting  wedded  happiness  —  will 
surely  sink  into  “the  husband  of  Mrs.  Chester,”  and  nothing 
more.  The  “poor  white  folks”  certainly  want  more  room  for 
their  woes  than  this  tale  can  find  for  them.  It  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  crowd  them  into  it ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  “  Fanny 
Hunter  married,”  whenever  her  experiences  are  published,  will 
have  much  to  say  on  the  way  in  which  the  slave  system  saps  the 
foundation  of  social  order  in  an  intelligent  lower  class  of  free 
labourers  and  mechanics. 

But,  having  given  the  lady  precedence,  we  pass  on  to  a  work 
which  has  come  across  the  water  side  by  side  with  “  Miss 
Fanny,”  as  if  to  illustrate  the  adage  which  assigns  to  fact 
the  palm  of  paradox  over  fiction.  Mr.  S.  N.  Carvalho  was  artist 
to  the  last  expedition  of  Colonel  Fremont  to  the  Far  West,  and 
he  publishes  a  book,  “  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,” 
abridged  from,  or  founded  on  his  journal,  and  illustrated  with  a 
sing  le  woodcut  from  a  drawing  by  some  other  hand.  We  could 
wish  he  had  been  less  sparing  of  his  own  art,  for  he  could  not 
have  written  a  work  in  which  its  resources  would  have  been  more 
welcome  than  in  illustration  of  so  much  new  ground  and  scenery, 
whether  by  maps  or  sketches.  The  book,  however,  though  in 
this  point  singularly  defective,  is  of  high  interest — especially  as 
about  one- third  of  it  consists  of  original  discourses  addressed  by 
Mormon  elders  to  congregations  at  Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the 
narrative  is  located  there.  It  is  a  first-rate  book  for  any  opera 
lessee  who  may  be  on  the  search  for  a  new  and  striking  libretto  to 
make  a  grand  coup.  For  example,  we  have  the  camp  of  the  stern, 
chivalrous  Fremont,  and  his  devoted  followers,  with  the  Indian 
prowlers  who  waylay  and  outnumber,  but  vainly  try  to  outwit, 
and  dare  not  assault  them.  Here  might  be  introduced  a  grand 
moving  panorama  of  the  great  Western  wild,  ending  with  the  city 
of  Utah  and  the  Salt  Lake.  Next  would  come  a  “Grand  Ball 
at  Salt  Lake  City” — the  ball-room  decorated  principally  with 
ladies  “all  in  white  muslin,  with  sashes,  some  blue  and  some 
pink,”  an  “Apostle”  and  his  four  wives  dancing  in  the  same 
quadrille,  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  band  of  adventurers 
being  the  partner  of  one  of  them.  We  need  not  suggest  to  what 
an  endless  complication  of  plot  such  a  situation  might  give  rise, 
and  what  inexhaustible  materials  for  opera  and  ballet  might  thence 
be  drawn.  Conceive  the  effect  of  the  Indian  war-whoop  heard  at 
the  wings,  as  the  high  priest  is  “  setting”  to  his  fifteenth  wife,  and 
the  thrilling  recitative  in  which  an  elder  might  announce  that  the 
“  Wakara”  had  rushed  on  the  supper  tables,  and  were  preparing 
to  massacre  the  hierarchy,  and  make  extra  “squaws  of  their  spi¬ 
ritual  spouses.  Then  might  follow  a  grand  flourish  of  tomahawks, 
duet  of  high  priest  and  W akara  chief,  distant  chorus  of  real  squaws 
under  the  mingled  iufluence  of  jealousy  and  “  fire-water”  from  the 
rifled  spirit  stores  on  the  quays  of  Salt  Lake  City,  &c.,  &c.  All 
these  interesting  points  are  within  the  compass  of  probability,  and 
for  some  of  them  we  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Carvalho  as  facts. 
The  drama  might  conclude  with  the  succumbing  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  to  their  violent  and  unaccustomed  attack  upon  the  supper, 
and  with  their  being  “  potted  ”  in  the  empty  spirit  casks,  like 
Morgiana’s  forty  thieves ;  and  the  curtain  might  fall  on  a 
tableau  of  the  rescued  hierarchy,  with  the  polygamic  pontiff 
encircled  by  a  triple  row  of  wives  in  the  centre,  amidst  a  grand 
chorus  of  the  words,  “  And  be  both  Pope  and  Sultan  too !” — 
words  which,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  express  the  social  and 
ecclesiastical  position  of  “  brother  Brigham  Young.” 

Mr.  Carvalho  speaks  in  mingled  and  qualified  language  of  the 
impressions  which  a  three  months’  residence  among  the  Mormons 
left  upon  his  mind.  Gross  ignorance  and  credulity  in  their 
leaders  are  of  course  essential  qualifications  for  membership. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  them,  as  he  computes,  cannot  either  read 
or  write  : — 

Nine-tenths  of  them  are  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Males, 
originally  brought  up  with  religious  feelings  at  Protestant  churches.  I  ob¬ 
served  no  Catholic  proselytes.  They  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  by  the 
offers  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  to  take  them,  free  of  expense,  to  their  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where,  they  are  told,  the  Protestant  religion  is 
inculcated  in  all  its  purity,  and  where  a  farm  and  house  are  bestowed  gratui¬ 
tously  upon  each  family.  Seduced  by  this  independence  from  the  state  of 
poverty  which  surrounds  them  at  home,  they  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  are  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  “  Latter  Day  Saints,”  and  it  is 
only  after  their  arrival  in  the  Valley  that  the  spiritual  wife  system  is  even 

mentioned  to  them .  From  being  tenants-at-will  of  an  imperious  and 

exacting  landlord,  they  suddenly  become  landholders  in  their  own  right — free 
men  living  on  a  free  soil,  under  a  free  and  enlightened  government. 

Among  the  discourses  which  conclude  the  volume,  are  two 
from  “  brother  Brigham  Young,”  who  confines  his  eloquence, 
which  is  racy,  coarse,  and  of  the  kind  that  goes  right  home,  to 
practical  and  temporal  points — leaving  to  his  spiritual  under- 
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strappers  the  care  of  such  esoteric  truths  as  the  “  celestial  mar¬ 
riage.”  He  speaks  out,  in  very  sensible  terms,  on  “  Indian  hos¬ 
tilities  and  treachery”  in  his  first  discourse ;  and  in  the  second, 
on  “  the  use  and  abuse  of  blessings.”  But  the  blessings  of  which 
the  saint  speaks  are  those  which  form  the  earthly  inheritance  of 
that  communion — the  fatness  of  the  earth,  beeves,  and  corn- 
sheaves,  dollars  and  discount.  “  Waste  not,  want  not,  is  liis  text, 
followed  up  by  much  practical  application.  We  are  told  that  a 
man  had  been  tried  before  the  High  Council,  “  who  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  refused  to  loan  it,  or  use  it  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  truth.  What,”  he  indignantly  exclaims,  “  should 
be  done  with  such  a  character  P  Why — cut  him  off  from  the 
Church.  I  would  disfellowship  a  man  who  received  liberally  of 
the  Lord,  and  refused  to  put  it  out  to  usury."  We  regret  to 
have  so  little  space  for  specimens  of  this  unadorned  oratory,  but 
cannot  forbear  the  following: — “I  told  you,  six  years  ago,  to 
build  a  fort  that  the  devil  could  not  get  into,  unless  you  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  let  him,  and  that  would  keep  out  the  Indians.  Excuse 
me  for  saying  ‘devil’ — I  do  not  often  use  the  old  gentleman  s 
name  in  vain  ;  and  if  I  do,  it  is  always  in  the  pulpit,  where  I  do 
all  my  swearing.  I  make  this  apology  because  it  is  considered 
sin  to  say  ‘devil,’  and  it  grates  on  refined  ears.”  The  “old 
gentleman’s  name,”  however,  seems  to  have  a  fascination  for 
the  brother,  for  lie  soon  resumes,  “  And  who  do  you  think 
will  he  the  actors  ?”  (in  some  anticipated  troubles) — “  why 
the  devil  and  his  imps.”  Here  an  interruption  proceeds  from 
W.  W.  Phelps  in  the  stand — “We  could  not  do  very  well 
without  a  devil?”  “  No,  sir,  you  are  quite  aware  of  that ;  you 
know  we  could  not  do  without  him,”  rejoins  the  self-ordained 
High  Priest. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Mormons,  we  ought  to 
mention  a  case  which,  for  its  picturesque  traits  of  injured  faith¬ 
fulness  snd  forgiving  constancy,  is  perhaps  .unprecedented.  A 
Scotch  baker  from  Edinburgh  was  lured  by  the  golden  promises 
of  Mormon  teachers,  and  baptized  a  member  of  the  community. 
Finding  it  vain  to  try  to  shake  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  of 
his  wife,  he  perfidiously  resolved  to  emigrate  without  her,  and 
thus  left  her,  provided  for,  indeed,  but  unprotected,  in  the  decline 
of  life.  She  soon  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling  of  plenty 
and  fortune,  and  resolved  to  join  her  old  man  beyond  seas.  She 
sold  off,  and  at  an  advanced  age  crossed  the  ocean  and  the 
wilderness,  braving  civilized  and  savage  marauders  ;  and  at  last, 
as  she  neared  the  place,  with  anxious  inquiries  after  him  she 
sought,  she  heard  that  Golightly  and  his  wife  were  both  well,  and 
living  very  comfortably.  “  Surely, mon,”  she  exclaimed,  “youmak’ 
a  mistake  ;  Golightly  has  na  ither  wife  but  me.”  Her  informant 
insisted  that  he  had  taken  a  spiritual  wife.  “  A  spiritual  wife — I 
dinna  ken  the  kind.”  She  found,  heartbroken,  that  it  was  too  true, 
and  fell  back  in  her  waggon  in  a  swoon.  The  false  one  endea¬ 
voured  to  restore  and  lift  her  into  the  house.  “  Na,  na,”  she  cried, 
“my  foot  shall  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the  house  that  contains 
anither  wife  ;  this  waggon  shall  be  my  house  and  my  children’s 
house  “  and,”  adds  our  author,  “  she  never  goes  anywhere  out 
of  her  waggon  but  into  the  shop.  But  the  old  lady  asked  me, 

*  Who  do  you  think  he  married?  Surely  nabodie  but  our  auld 
cook  from  Edinburgh,  a  dirty  wench  that  I  turned  out  of  my 
house  for  impertinence ;  she  followed  the  old  man,  and  induced 
him  to  marry  her,  telling  him  that  I  never  intended  to  come  out 
to  him.’  ”  Here,  indeed,  is  a  climax  beyond  all  comment ! 

Our  author  discusses  at  length  the  polygamic  principle  on 
scriptural  and  economic  grounds.  The  texts  and  arguments 
under  the  former  head  are  pi’obably  familiar  to  our  readers.  As 
regards  the  latter,  he  simply  places  in  tabular  form  a  scheme 
of  a  population  numbering  100,000 — assumed  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes — in  which  23,000  of  the  men  should 
exhaust,  by  different  rates  of  polygamy,  the  whole  moiety  of 
50,000  women ;  and  he  pictures  to  himself  the  result  as  affecting  the 
remaining  27,000  of  the  male  sex.  On  the  other  side,  a  Mormon 
elder  is  found  in  a  discourse  on  “  celestial  marriage,”  to  affirm 
that  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  globe  “  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives.”  The  belief  must  certainly  be 
purely  speculative.*  But  as  regards  a  community,  if  Utah  is 
ever  to  be  anything  more  than  a  little  oasis  of  people  in  a  vast 
wilderness  of  virgin  soil,  the  question  must  arise  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  increasing  at  such  an  unheard- 
of  rate ;  for  the  system  of  “  spiritual  wives”  appears  to  in¬ 
volve  the  prohibition  of  a  widow’s  remarriage.  The  average 
number  of  widows  in  proportion  to  population  in  our  own 
country  was,  at  the  last  census,  nearly  4  per  cent.  Suppose 
this  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  society  would  become  one 
vast  orphan  asylum,  and  the  exchequer  an  enormous  widows’ 
fund.  Wise  in  their  generation,  and  looking  not  even  to  their 
next  successors,  the  originators  of  this  system  of  Mormon 
polygamy  saw  that  it  might  just  suit  the  present  needs  of  a 
raw  colony  where,  as  brother  Young  puts  it,  “true  capital  is 
labour” — and,  as  he  might  have  added,  is  the  only  capital  in 
excessive  demand.  But  the  system  must  be  doomed  the  moment 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  superior  civilization  of  that  of  the 
one  wife. 

This  book  is  one,  indeed,  of  varied  and  unflagging  interest. 
The  character  of  the  native  Indian  is  hit  off  by  the  author  in 
several  telling  anecdotes.  The  perils  of  the  desert  are  detailed,  not 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  United  States,  by  the  last  census,  there  are 
no  superfluous  women  to  spare  for  their  Mormon  neighbours,  the  number  of 
free  white  males  being  to  that  of  females  nearly  as  7j5  to  694. 


quite  with  the  subdued  tone  of  modesty  which  is  commonly  found 
when  British  explorers  narrate  their  adventures,  but  still  in  no 
fulsome  style,  except  as  regards  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 
Fremont  himself  comes  in  for  an  amount  of  hero-worship  which 
may  make  him  some  amends  perhaps  for  his  defeat  at  the  -Presi¬ 
dential  election ;  and  m  this  and  other  unconsciously-exhibited 
traits,  the  United  States’  character  is  disclosed  in  the  narrator. 
We  give  one  specimen  : — “  To  the  minds  of  some  men,  excited 
by  starvation  and  cold,  the  request  of  an  officer  is  often  miscon¬ 
strued  into  a  command,  and  resistance  follows  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence.”  It  is  certainly  a  happy  result  of  purely  free  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  chief  of  an  expedition  is  disobeyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  moment  he  becomes  peremptory.  Imagine  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  ship’s  company  of  British  Arctic  volunteers  apologizing 
for  the  use  of  the  imperative  mood ! 

Besides  human  character,  that  of  the  country,  its  fauna, 
flora,  and  minerals — even  the  habits  of  those  comrades  of 
human  travel,  the  mule  and  the  horse— are  amply  illustrated, 
except  as  regards  his  pencil,  by  our  author.  The  wonderful 
beaver-dams,  the  “  gunpowder  beetle,”  the  “  mountains  of  pure, 
solid,  transparent  rock  salt,”  and  the  “  lake  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  cognate  mineral  wonders  cropping  out  around  it,  can  only 
he  paralleled  by  the  log  of  the  famous  navigator,  Sinbad  ;  while 
the  air  of  veracity  and  candour  which  pervades  the  book  forbids 
our  extending  the  parallel  to  its  authenticity. 


MAKY  STUART* 

MISS  STRICKLAND  appears  before  the  world  as  advocate 
in  a  cause  of  undying  interest.  Like  the  great  majority  of 
the  public,  and  a  few  historical  inquirers,  she  wishes  to  reverse 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  her  own  age. 
Her  sympathies  are  with  the  weak  against  oppression,  with  the 
woman  against  a  jealous  rival,  and,  we  think,  also  with  the  Homan 
Catholic  against  her  Protestant  enemies.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
careful  research  and  generous  feeling  have  a  claim  to  respect, 
even  if  they  are  misapplied  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Miss  Strickland’s  inquiry  will  not  very  much  damage 
the  cause  she  has  at  heart.  Mary  Stuart  is  to  us  a  heroine  of 
romance,  seen  dimly  through  the  grey  mist  of  centuries.  We 
know  her  as  she  is  in  her  portraits,  attractive  and  unreal-  an 
actress  whose  stage  is  the  world — a  perfect  mistress  of  situa¬ 
tions,  who  extricates  herself  at  every  turn  by  a  splendid  coup 
de  thedtre,  silencing  Knox  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  tears, 
escaping  from  a  castle  in  the  Highlands,  winning  even  more 
hearts  from  her  prison  than  she  won  on  the  throne,  and  dying 
like  a  Queen.  What  more  can  her  admirers  claim  than  this? 
This  is  she  for  whom  Babington  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  for 
whom  Don  Juan  sighed  and  plotted  in  the  Netherlands.  The  only 
history  she  needs,  besides  her  picture  and  the  bare  tale  of  her 
sufferings,  may  be  read  pleasantly  in  her  sonnets  and  her  letters. 
In  the  hands  of  a  careful  editor,  like  Miss  Strickland,  who 
rejects  and  omits,  as  spurious,  all  awkward  documents,  these  will 
plead  with  irresistible  force  for  their  author.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  analyze  the  circumstances  of  such  a  life  in  their  little 
details.  The  mere  fact  that  apology  and  explanation  are  so 
often  needed  will  be  sufficient,  with  common  readers,  to  raise 
suspicion.  A  delicate  picture  is  soiled  and  discoloured  if 
it  be  cleaned.  Miss  Strickland  has  been,  unhappily,  successful 
in  divesting  her  style  of  the  great  charm  it  possessed.  Instead  of 
a  pleasant,  lively  story,  full  of  graphic  touches  and  little  gossiping 
details,  we  have  merely  a  tissue  of  special  pleading,  recrimination, 
and  excerpts  from  the  labours  of  former  partisans.  The  three 
volumes  which  her  work  will  cover  had  better  have  taken  the 
form  of  an  historical  novel. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  manner  of  narration,  and  sometimes  the 
method  of  argument,  that  is  at  fault.  The  description  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  suggests  the  thought  that  Mary,  when  she 
looked  upon  it,  can  hardly  have  anticipated  the  treachery  which 
afterwards  ruined  her.  If  the  agents  of  Elizabeth  at  any  time 
favour  the  cause  of  the  captive  Queen,  they  are  acting  for  their 
consciences  against  their  orders — if  they  decide  against  it,  they 
are  working  out  a  shameless  conspiracy.  Because  Elizabeth 
congratulates  Mary  on  her  recovery  from  illness,  she  is  a  ful¬ 
some  hypocrite,  or,  at  best,  influenced  by  a  sense  of  political 
expediency.  Because  Mary  writes  with  decorous  tenderness  to 
Norfolk,  whom  she  has  scarcely  if  ever  seen,  she  cannot  have 
written  letters  of  ardent  and  impure  passion  to  Bothwell.  This 
last  species  of  argument  is  especially  serious  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  admission  of  documents.  It  may  be  true  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  alluded  to  is  not  genuine,  though  Robertson  and 
Mignet  have  thought  that  it  is.  It  may  be  true  that  the  famous 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  posthumous  forgery,  though  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  is  inclined  to  think  it  authentic.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Babington  was,  perhaps,  the  amusement  of 
Burghley’s  leisure  hours ;  and  he  is  scarcely  more  unlikely  as  an 
author  than  the  grim  Puritan,  Buchanan,  upon  whom  Miss 
Strickland  fathers  some  ardent  love-letters.  But  Raumer  has 
already  pointed  out  that  the  improbability  of  forgery  increases 
with  the  number  of  documents  questioned.  Most  improbable  of 
all  is  it  that  the  English  Ministry  should  have  treasured  up  in 
their  archives  the  false  papers  by  the  side  of  the  true,  as  if  for 
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the  purpose  that  future  experts  might  decide  between  them,  or 
psychological  critics  distinguish  the  style  and  the  sentiment. 
Yet  we  waive  even  this  objection,,  and  are  content  for  a  moment 
to  suppose  that  Miss  Strickland’s  arrow  has  hit  a  blot  every  lime. 
Still  it  is  scarcely  candid  to  omit  these  possible  forgeries  from 
the  Stuart  correspondence,  and  afterwards  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  history  as  certainly  false.  Kobertson  draws  one  of  his 
strongest  arguments  from  Mary’s  readiness  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  rebels,  at  the  moment  when  she  declines  to  answer 
their  charges,  which  are  such  as  would  make  the  life  of  an 
honest  woman  insufferable.  Miss  Strickland  lays  on  Mary’s 
commissioners  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  offer,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  they  deserve  it ;  but  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  say  that 
the  Queen  courted  publicity  by  suddenly  demanding  an  inter¬ 
view  which  it  was  very  certain,  at  that  time,  would  not  be 
granted. 

Miss  Strickland  would  have  succeeded  better  if  she  had 
studied  documents  less,  and  personal  character  and  general 
history  more.  There  is  a  mistaken  spirit  of  antiquarian  research 
among  many  inquirers,  which  leads  them  to  think  that  the  most 
righteous  cause  is  that  upon  which  they  can  bring  most  quota¬ 
tions  to  bear.  The  preambles  of  statutes,  official  letters,  for¬ 
gotten  pamphlets,  and  slanderous  theology  are  alike  by  turns  dis¬ 
interred,  that  they  may  live  and  lie  again.  History  cannot  be 
constructed  by  such  a  process.  Immeasurably  greater  weight 
is  due  to  the  judgment  which  their  times  passed  upon  persons 
of  greatest  note,  who  had  lived,  as  it  were,  in  public — a  judg¬ 
ment  often  embarrassed  by  prejudice  and  error,  but  right  in 
the  main,  and  truer,  because  summed  up  from  a  course  of 
conduct,  than  if  it  had  dissected  the  individual  acts  sepa¬ 
rately.  Moreover,  the  apprehension  of  a  large  society  is 
quicker  to  perceive  discrepancies  and  shades  of  differences  than 
the  eye  of  any  single  writer  can  be.  It  is  not  troubled  by  that 
logic  of  sentiment  to  which  all  is  black,  or  all  white,  in¬ 
differently.  It  knows  that  a  man  may  be  kindly  and  generous, 
who  is  yet  a  knave  at  bottom,  and  that  publicans  and  sinners  had 
a  keener  perception  of  spiritual  truth  than  the  religious  public  of 
the  synagogue.  Tried  by  the  test  of  practical  sense,  Mary’s 
character  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  proved  actions  of 
her  life.  The  chivalrous  blood  of  the  Stuarts  had  blended  with 
the  treacherous  current  of  Guise  ancestry  in  her  veins.  She  was 
impulsive,  and  therefore  appeared  open  ;  but  where  she  desired 
strongly,  she  could  dissemble,  and  bide  her  time.  The  love  of 
adventure  and  a  quick  fancy  perverted  her  energy,  and  betrayed 
her  judgment  through  masquerades  and  civil  wars,  till  her  flight 
into  England.  Her  poetical  power  has  seldom  had  justice  done 
to  it.  She  writes  naturally  in  an  age  of  conceits  and  metaphors. 
The  same  good  taste  and  command  of  words  and  thoughts  are 
the  great  charm  of  her  letters,  whether  she  writes  as  the  royal 
captive  to  her  little  god-daughter,  or  as  the  injured  Queen 
to  her  rival.  So  long  as  her  passion  does  not  betray  her,  she  is 
alike  touching  and  dignified.  She  was  sincere  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  strongly  attached  to  her  faith.  These  are  reasons 
— let  alone  her  beauty  and  the  fascination  of  manner  which 
softened  or  subdued  her  enemies — why  a  certain  amount  of 
romance  will  always  cling  to  her.  But  they  are  not  proofs  that 
she  was  not  impure,  or,  on  strong  temptation,  bloodthirsty. 
She  had  passed  the  plastic  years  of  maidenhood  under  the  eye 
of  Catherine  de’  Medici,  at  the  Court  of  the  Valois — Chastellet 
died  on  the  scaffold  for  believing  her  to  be  what  the  nation  after¬ 
wards  called  her — and  his  confession  was  suppressed.  A  woman 
had  better  die  than  be  the  subject  of  such  mistakes ;  and  they 
followed  Mary  everywhere.  IS  or  is  the  charge  of  assassination 
incredible  merely  on  account  of  its  gravity.  Unhappily  for  the 
times,  assassination  was  an  expedient  currently  sanctioned.  Calvin 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  take  the  Duke  of  Guise  if  he  did 
not  mend  his  ways,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  murdered.  The 
ghostly  counsels  of  Jesuits  nerved  the  arm  which  was  fatal  to 
William  the  Silent,  and  deluded  the  fools  who  were  snared  by 
the  police  of  Walsingham.  Mary  had  suffered  from  Darnley  the 
last  indignities  which  a  woman  can  endure.  Christian  charity 
might  have  forgiven  them,  but  would  scarcely  have  taught  her 
to  caress  the  man  whose  mouth  was  yet  foul  with  insult,  and 
whose  hands  were  reeking  with  blood.  Her  patience  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  assumed.  She  had 
as  good  cause  to  plot  then  against  her  husband  as  afterwards 
against  Elizabeth.  And  we  will  even  add  that  the  crime,  venial 
probably  in  her  own  eyes,  would  almost  certainly  not  have 
excited  revolt  if  she  had  not  been  a  bigot  on  the  wrong  side. 
She  had  irritated  the  sensitive  Scotch  mind  by  steadily  plotting 
to  bring  back  Popery.  Candlemas  and  Maundy  Thursday  are 
celebrated  by  very  harmless  rites,  but  they  had  a  terrible  signifi¬ 
cance  to  a  generation  which  had  always  seen  the  crucifix  go  side 
by  side  with  the  sword. 

And  herein  lies  the  secret  of  Mary’s  fate.  Elizabeth’s  Minis¬ 
ters  no  doubt  dreaded  her,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  forged  documents  and  promoted  rebellion,  and  tried  to 
suborn  assassins.  Mary  was  no  doubt  foolish  and  vicious  ;  but 
many  sovereigns,  more  faulty  than  she,  have  gone  down  guilty 
to  the  grave,  and  await  judgment  under  marble.  She  perished 
as  all  must  perish  who  join  in  the  battle  against  the  thought  and 
life  of  an  age.  There  could  be  no  question  of  compromise  for 
the  great  mass  of  Englishmen.  The  Anglican  divine  and  the 
Puritan  country  gentleman  were  alike  aware  that  their  country 
and  Spain  were  at  battle  for  life  and  death.  The  stealthy  janis¬ 


saries  of  Loyola,  and  Parma’s  veteran  troops,  were  working  out 
in  the  council  and  the  field,  those  visions  of  empire  which 
Cervantes  proclaimed  on  the  stage.  A  long  wail  and  the  steam 
of  blood  had  gone  up  from  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  desolated  towns  of  the  Netherlands.  “  How  long,  O  Lord  ! 
how  long  ?”  was  the  cry  of  those  who  feared  that  their  own 
turn  would  come  next.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Orange 
and  "Walsingham  received  every  month  the  sure  transcript  of 
those  cumbrous  documents  in  which  Philip’s  pedantry  delighted 
to  detail  his  plans  of  blood.  The  English  mariner,  as  he  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Spain,  could  see  the  black  hulls  of  the 
galleons  which  were  to  ride  in  the  British  waters.  If  that  fleet 
should  ever  reach  its  destination  while  Mary  was  yet  alive,  the 
doubtful  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  would  probably  be  exchanged 
for  open  revolt.  Guilty  and  a  captive,  she  was  yet  terrible  as  the 
only  person  who  could  give  a  constitutional  title  to  a  new  dynasty 
in  a  country  where  any  other  was  mere  waste  paper.  Deserted 
by  France  and  oppressed  by  the  English  Ministry,  she  naturally 
turned  toward  the  only  Power  which  could  place  her  again  on 
the  throne.  A  zealous  Catholic,  at  a  time  when  Catholicism  was 
a  Spanish  institution,  she  always  prayed  with  her  face  towards 
Madrid.  She  had  the  madness  to  commit  to  paper  the  bequest 
of  her  royal  rights  and  the  British  succession  to  Philip.  The 
people  were  constantly  roused  by  the  report  of  some  attempt  upon 
their  Queen’s  life ;  and  they  knew  that  Mary  was  the  occasion, 
if  not  the  cause,  of  them.  Country  gentlemen  begau»to  ask  in 
Parliament,  how  long  the  kingdom  was  to  be  kept  in  peril, 
because  their  sovereign  scrupled  to  condemn  a  woman  whose  head 
would  long  before  have  fallen  if  it  had  not  worn  a  crown.  The 
pulpit  rang  with  denunciations  of  Jezebel  and  the  accursed  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Baal— the  press  teemed  with  pamphlets,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  short  and  safe  policy  of  causing  one  to  die  for  the  nation. 
The  Ministry  fomented  the  clamour  by  rumours  adroitly  spread 
of  the  Queen’s  death,  or  of  a  Spanish  descent  on  the  coast.  And 
thus  a  panic  spread  over  the  land  ;  and  men  were  prepared  to  buy 
an  interval  of  present  security  at  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  a 
period  like  that  of  the  Popish  plot,  or  the  persecution  of  liberals 
in  the  war  with  France ;  and  the  issue  may  serve  as  a  fearful 
warning  to  those  who  foment  religious  or  political  bigotry. 
Mary’s  death  restored  to  her  that  fame  of  innocence  which  her 
life  had  forfeited.  Catholics  said  that  she  had  died  for  the  faith. 
Generous  hearts  forgot  her  faults,  and  remembered  only  that  she 
was  a  woman.  The  crime  which  had  laid  hands  upon  an  anointed 
Queen  seemed  to  wipe  out  remembrance  of  the  vulgar  dead  who 
had  perished  on  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

The  person  most  guilty  of  Mary’s  death  was  scarcely  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  commonly  bears  the  blame.  It  was  not  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  intrigues  that  Mary  took  refuge  in  England. 
From  the  moment  she  came  here,  the  Queen’s  policy  was  embar¬ 
rassed.  Scrope  and  Knollys  recommended  that  she  should  at 
once  have  the  option  given  her  to  go  back  into  Scotland,  or  to 
remain  by  free  choice  a  captive.  Burghlcy  wished  that  sentence 
should  be  passed  upon  her  at  once,  while  the  memory  of  her 
crimes  was  fresh.  But  Elizabeth  was  the  creature  of  wayward, 
and  often  of  generous  impulses.  If  she  could  not  spare  and 
restore  to  the  throne,  at  least  she  would  not  strike.  She  would 
not  give  Knox  and  his  fellows  a  practical  triumph  over  “  the 
monstrous  regimen  of  women.”  Even  the  attempts  on  her 
life  wrould  not  much  have  moved  her,  if  she  had  been  left  to 
herself.  She  pardoned  the  man  who  fired  into  her  barge — she 
disarmed  Essex  by  declaring  a  generous  trust  in  him  at  the 
moment  he  rose  in  arms.  Such  a  woman  could  have  forgiven 
Mary  the  baffled  conspiracies  that  amused  her  solitude.  But 
Elizabeth,  like  all  the  Tudors,  obtained  a  credit  for  independence 
of  character  which  was  only  due  to  her  energy  in  action.  Pas¬ 
sionately  impressible  to  the  counsels  of  those  about  her,  she 
reproduced  them  in  her  public  acts  and  policy,  as  the  Church  of 
her  formation  blended  the  conflicting  faiths  of  the  time.  It  was 
because  she  thus  identified  herself  with  the  nation  that  her 
feudal  conceptions  of  royalty  never  clashed  in  earnest  with  the 
progressive  liberties  of  England.  Almost  despotic  in  authority, 
she  went  down  to  the  grave  one  in  heart  with  a  people  that  was 
treading  onward  to  the  scaffold  of  Charles  Stuart.  But  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  consistency  in  a  character  which  is  moulded  by 
the  changes  that  go  on  around  it.  Struggling  vainly  against 
statecraft  and  popular  clamour,  signing  and  recalling  her  deed, 
Elizabeth  at  last  consented  in  fact — though  it  is  not  certain 
that  she  consented  in  form  —  to  the  most  fatal  act  of  her 
reign.  It  was  in  a  similar  manner  that  she  gave  away  Essex’s 
life. 

We  regret  to  part  from  Miss  Strickland  with  almost  unmodi¬ 
fied  censure.  We  grant  her  the  merit  of  some  research,  and  of 
an  easy  style  wlien  she  is  contented  not  to  argue.  We  respect 
her  when  we  differ  from  her ;  for  a  kindly  and  generous  nature 
has  misled  her.  But  her  work  is  not,  in  an}'  sense,  history. 
Her  criticism  is  constructive,  not  analytical,  and  falls  to  pieces 
in  a  moment,  if  her  pre-assumed  view  of  Mary’s  character  is  dis¬ 
puted.  The  relations  of  French  and  Spanish  policy  at  the  time, 
and  the  great  questions  that  were  shaking  the  world,  are  treated 
as  of  less  importance  than  the  pictures  on  a  tapestried  screen. 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  the  volume  to  come  will  reverse  the 
faults  of  its  predecessors.  If  Mr.  Froude’s  work  ever  reaches 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth— as,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  history, 
we  trust  it  may — he  will  find  that  the  field  before  him  is  still  un¬ 
occupied,  though  certainly  not  unexplored. 
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THE  SPENDTHRIFT  * 


DESTITUTE  of  a  page  containing  one  sentence  in  which  there 
is  a  glimmer  of  moral  purpose,  clearly  expressed  or  dimly 
suggested — without  a  single  picture  in  which  the  delineation  of 
any^but  the  lowest  types  of  character  is  attempted — with  nothing 
to  cast  a  ray  of  redeeming  sunlight  over  the  dreary  exhibition 
of  the  most  degraded  phases  of  a  spendthrift  s  wild  career- 
such  is  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  rechauffee  of  a  tale  which 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  periodical. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  author  of  the  novel  in 
question  would  have  been  contented  with  the  results  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Jack  Sheppard.  It  appears,  however,  as  if,  elated 
with  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  so  worthy  a  cause,  he  had, 
after  many  years’  interval,  been  tempted  to  aim  at  higher  game, 
and  to  show  that,  in  order  to  become  a  good  husband,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  been  a  roue  in  early  life — “  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband,”  being  the  moral  with  which,  printed  in 
large  letters,  he  has  seen  fit  to  adorn  the  conclusion  of  his 
tale.  While  summarily  condemning  this  mischievous  book,  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  author  was  actuated  by  a 
deliberate  intention  to  sap  the  foundations  of  morality,  but 
that,  in  holding  up  the  mirror  to  vice,  he  does  not  point  out  how 
repulsive  are  her  features,  or  even  attempt  to  show  that  the  fault 
is  their  own  when  her  victims  yield  to  her  seductions.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  his  creed  that  circumstances  alone  are  to  be  blamed 
for  the  sins  and  follies  which  men  commit — that,  given  a  man 
with  such  and  such  surroundings,  the  result  must  always  be 
the  same  in  kind,  however  it  may  differ  in  degree.  Judging 
from  the  style  and  tone  of  this  his  latest  novel,  we  should  be  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  believes  evil  to  be  all-powerful, 
and  not  good.  He  seems  to  think  that,  unless  circumstances  are 
favourable,  no  existing  elements  of  good  in  the  character  are 
of  the  slightest  avail  to  save  a  man  from  perdition. 
Although  his  spendthrift  is  ultimately  rescued  from  ruin,  it 
is  only  by  means  of  a  miracle  being  worked  in  his  favour — 
a  sudden  check,  as  it  were,  administered  by  Heaven’s  own 
hand  at  the  moment  when,  having  lost  all  his  possessions,  he  is 
about  to  commit  suicide.  There  is  no  gradual  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  his  vices  and  follies— no  struggle  with  con¬ 
science — no  alternate  victories  and  defeats,  till  right  asserts  its 
might,  and  conquers ;  but  after  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  enchanter  waves  his  wand,  and,  presto  !  words  of 
supplication  flow  spontaneously  from  the  spendthrift’s  lips. 
“  He  did  not  pray,”  we  are  told,  “  in  vain.  A  gracious  dew 
seemed  to  descend  upon  him,  and  soften  his  heart.  His  father’s 
image  seemed  to  rise  before  him,  enjoining  him  to  abandon  his 
unholy  purpose ;  and  when  it  was  gone,  Clara’s  image  succeeded, 
and  with  gentlest  looks  implored  him  to  renounce  it.  He 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  uncon¬ 
scious  that  his  exclamations  were  heard — ‘  Yes,  I  will  live  !— 
live  a  new  life — and  strive  to  expiate  past  faults.  This  I  swear 
before  Heaven.’  ”  Of  course  such  sudden  conversions  are  not 
impossible  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  would  occur  in 
the  case  of  a  character  so  utterly  weak  and  worthless  as  that  of 
Guy  de  Monthermer. 

We  have  called  the  Spendthrift  a  mischievous  novel ;  and 
mischievous  it  certainly  is,  now  only  on  account  of  its  low  mo¬ 
rality — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  absence  of  all  morality — 
but  also  because  of  the  evident  gusto  the  author  shows  in  his 
delineations  of  what,  by  fast  young  men,  is  termed  “life.” 
Persons  of  refined  taste  will  doubtless  be  disgusted  and 
repelled  by  the  grossness  of  the  scenes  which  abound  in  Mr. 
Ainsworth’s  novel,  and  the  society  into  which  he  introduces 
them  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  susceptible  of  all 
evil  influences,  on  whose  minds  and  morals  such  a  book  as  this 
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can  have  nothing  but  a  pernicious  effect.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  life  to  say  that  characters  of  the 
type  of  Guy  de  Monthermer  and  his  associates  ought  to  be  tabooed 
from  the  pages  of  a  novel ;  but  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  them  is  treated  whether  their  admis¬ 
sibility  into  the  realms  of  fiction  is  allowable  or  otherwise.  The 
career  of  a  spendthrift,  rightly  placed  before  us,  may  be  made  to 
convey  a  high  moral  lesson,  and  be  productive  of  almost  unmixed 
good ;  but  portrayed  as  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  portrayed  it,  nothing 
but  unmixed  evil  can  be  the  result. 

And  now  as  to  the  plot  of  this  tale.  The  title  sufficiently 
explains  itself,  and  the  contents  may  be  sketched  in  a  few 
words.  Guy  de  Monthermer,  the  hero,  is  the  heir  and  only 
child  of  Warwick  de  Monthermer.  His  mother  dies  while  he  is 
in  his  first  infancy ;  and  during  his  boyhood  he  is  much  in¬ 
dulged  by  his  father,  to  whom  his  likeness  to  his  mother,  as  well 
as  his  generous,  confiding  nature,  has  greatly  endeared  him. 
At  eighteen,  he  is  sent  to  Oxford,  and  at  nineteen  he  loses  his 
father,  who  by  his  will  appoints  a  certain  Mr.  Felix  Fairlie 
to  be  his  guardian.  This  Mr.  Fairlie  has  long  filled  the  post  of 
steward  to  Warwick  de  Monthermer  ;  and  he,  among  the  disre¬ 
putable  persons  of  the  story,  is  the  blackest  hete  noir  of  them 
all.  No  sooner  has  Warwick  de  Monthermer  died,  than  all 
Fairlie’s  efforts  are  directed  to  compass  Guy’s  ruin,  and  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  estates.  In  this  laudable  design  he  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  set  of  sharpers,  gamblers,  and  debauchees  with 
whom  Guy  had  made  acquaintance  at  the  University  and  on  the 
Continent.  Fairlie  and  this  gang  play  into  each  other’s  hands, 
and  Guy’s  utter  ruin  is  consummated  within  a  very  short  time  of 
his  having  attained  his  majority.  To  weigh  against  all  this  vice, 
we  have  two  or  three  virtuous  personages,  and  two  heroines  who 
are  intended  to  be  models  of  female  excellence,  but  who  have  un¬ 
fortunately  nothing  vraisemhlahle  about  them.  There  is  also  a 
Mrs.  Jenyns,  an  actress,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  tale. 
As  a  closing  specimen  of  the  refined  taste  and  morality  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth’s  writings  we  quote  the  following  sketch  of  “  a  scene 
at  Newmarket — 

Intoxicated  by  his  passion  as  with  the  wine,  Guy  became  every  moment 
more  enamoured  of  the  fair  actress,  and  paid  her  the  most  devoted  atten¬ 
tions.  On  parting,  he  proposed  a  drive  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  the 
morrow ;  and  Mrs.  Jenyns  assented  at  once,  without  deigning  to  consult 
Captain  Dashwood  as  to  the  arrangement. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  were  gone,  and  they  were  alone  together — for  he 
seemed  to  consider  poor  Mrs.  Clive  as  nobody — Dashwood  said : — 

“  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  bargain,  my  dear.  He  is  a  deuced  fine  fellow, 
and  enormously  rich.” 

“  Why,  yes,  as  you  say,  Harry,  Mr.  Monthermer  is  remarkably  handsome 
— nearly  as  handsome  as  you,  my  pet — and  what  is  still  better,  he  is  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Harry,  you  are  so  poor 

“  Who  has  made  me  poor,  Reg  ?”  he  asked,  bitterly.  “  I  was  rich  enough 
before  I  knew  you.” 

“  Well,  well,  never  mind,”  she  replied,  with  a  gay  laugh ;  “  you  were  fated 
to  be  ruined  by  our  sex,  and  I  was  the  instrument  appointed.  I  couldn’t 
help  it,  and  I  executed  my  commission  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible. 
Let  me  see — we  have  been  just  nine  months  together — nine  months — almost 
an  existence,  Harry.” 

“  You  may  pass  double  the  time  with  Monthermer.” 

“  No  I  shan’t.  I  shall  tire  of  him  in  less  than  a  year.  I  feel  I  shall. 
He’s  handsome,  well-bred,  good-natured,  but  somehow  not  entirely  to  my 
taste.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  really  love  any  man  ?” 

“  Then  you  own  you  never  did  love  me  ?  Nay,  you  may  deal  frankly  with 
me  now.” 

“  Well,  then, frankly,  I  never  did;  but  don’t  distress  yourself.  I  loved  you 
as  much  as  I  shall  ever  love  Monthermer.” 

“  At  all  events  we  part  good  friends !” 

“  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you.” 

So  saying,  she  gracefully  extended  her  hand  to  him.  Dashwood  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  and  departed  without  another  word. 

We  add  no  comments.  Such  a  scene  as  this  is  surely  more 
than  enough  to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  even  the  most  tolerant, 
all  we  have  said  in  condemnation  of  both  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  offensive  production. 
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THE  BUDGET  DEBATE. 

1HE  debate  upon  the  plans  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  cleared  up  all  doubt  upon  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  notwithstanding  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  were  at  first  encouraged,  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates  are  to  be  adhered  to,  there  is  no  hope  of 
terminating  the  Income-tax  in  i860.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  a  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  a  further  re¬ 
duction  of  expenditure,  and  that  nothing  but  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  outlay  proposed  for  the  coming 
year  will  enable  the  Ministry  to  resist  the  demand  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  retrenchment,  in  addition  to  that  which  the  pressure 
of  opinion  out  of  doors  has  already  compelled  the  Government 
to  concede. 

The  prospect  of  a  permanent  Income-tax  will  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  country,  and  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
acquit  the  Government  of  disingenuous  dealing  with  respect 
to  this  subject.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
one  measure  so  vehemently  desired  as  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Income-tax ;  and  it  has  taught  us,  too,  that  the  object 
can  never  be  attained  by  merely  voting  its  imposition  for  a 
limited  period,  unless  at  the  same  time  a  prospective  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  to  enable  Parliament  to  remit  the  burden 
when  the  term  shall  have  expired.  In  1842,  it  was  im¬ 
posed  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  might  have 
been  taken  off,  but  the  alternative  presented  was  either  to 
get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  or  to  submit  to  it  for  another 
period  of  three  years  for  the  sake  of  effecting  commercial 
changes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  House  wisely, 
under  the  circumstances,  chose  to  endure  the  impost  as  the 
price  of  the  Free-trade  policy  which  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
out.  In  1848,  there  was  a  deficiency,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  burden  was  an  inevitable  necessity.  In  185  c  and 
1852,  the  hostility  to  the  tax  was  such  that  it  was 
limited  on  each  occasion  to  a  single  year,  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  its  readjustment.  No  one  can  have  forgotten 
the  result.  Mr.  Hume’s  Committee,  after  sitting  for  two 
sessions,  reported  only  that  it  had  no  plan  to  report.  The 
idea  of  making  the  impost  palatable  was  abandoned,  but 
only  to  increase  the  force  of  the  universal  resolve  that 
the  tax  should  be  marked  as  temporary.  There  was  but 
one  honest  way  of  doing  this.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  a  limited  term,  unless  such  arrangements 
were  made  as  would  render  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
tax  at  a  definite  time.  The  country  did  not  want  mere 
pledges,  but  it  did  demand  such  financial  measures  as  would 
afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  relief.  The  demand 
was  met  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  of  1853,  the  very 
essence  of  which  was  based  on  prospective  calculations. 

In  presenting  their  statement  for  the  present  year,  the 
Government  had  the  option,  on  the  one  hand,  of  throwing 
over  the  principles  of  1853,  and  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  duration  of  the  tax — or,  on  the  other,  of  making  a 
renewed  effort  to  overcome,  by  arrangements  for  future  years, 
the  difficulties  which  the  war  had  so  seriously  increased. 
They  had  to  choose  between  a  permanent  Income-tax  and 
“prospective  finance.”  They  have  not  honestly  accepted 
either  alternative.  They  dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  loss 
of  popularity  which  they  would  have  suffered  by  declaring 
that  they  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  impost 
in  i860.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  declined  to  commit 
themselves  to  prospective  calculations,  by  which  alone  the 
expectation  of  removing  the  Income-tax  can  be  assured.  In 
substance  they  say — “We  believe  that  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  tax  permanent;  but  we  decline  to  give  you 
any  reasons  for  our  hope,  or  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  have  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  remitting  the  tax 
without  a  large  and  immediate  reduction  of  expenditure.” 


This  is  the  position  assumed  by  Ministers,  and  we  can  only 
understand  it  as  an  intimation  that  they  contemplate  a  return 
to  the  old  juggling  system  of  imposing  the  tax  nominally  as 
a  temporary  burden,  but  really  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
financial  system.  We  thought  that  this  flimsy  device  had 
worked  itself  out  in  1853;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  to  reimpose  the  tax  without  the  smallest 
prospect  of  its  early  termination. 

If  Ministers  had  honestly  come  forward  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that,  owing  to  the  war  and  other  unforeseen  occurrences, 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  the  cessation  of  the  tax,  and 
had  declined  to  hold  out  any  hopes  on  the  subject,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  say  against  their  candour,  and 
could  only  have  condoled  with  them  on  the  unpopular  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  proposals,  and  the  small  chance  they  would 
have  had  of  carrying  the  large  estimates  which  they  have 
laid  before  the  House.  But  while  this  is  in  substance  what 
they  offer  to  the  country,  it  is  not  fair  to  pretend,  as  they 
do,  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  principles  of  1 853.  So  long 
as  they  encourage  the  hope  of  our  seeing  an  end  of  the  tax, 
they  have  no  right  to  repudiate  the  discussion  of  prospective 
arrangements,  by  which  alone  its  termination  can  be  insured. 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  was  not,  like  his  colleagues,  embar¬ 
rassed  by  any  personal  participation  in  the  scheme  of  1853. 
But  even  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  belief  that  it 
might  even  now  be  carried  out,  until  the  course  of 
the  debate  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  belief  which  he 
could  not  justify,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  recede  from 
his  position,  and  to  decline  the  argument  altogether.  The 
steps  by  which  he  shifted  his  ground  are  very  significant. 
In  his  original  statement,  he  avowed  his  conviction  that  his 
plan  would  afford  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  Exchequer 
Bonds  payable  in  the  next  three  years — to  provide  for  the 
sinking  fund  of  1,500,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  increased 
interest  of  the  debt — and  still  to  leave  some  margin  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  estimates  beyond 
the  amount  at  which  they  are  put  for  the  present  year. 
On  the  following  Monday,  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  his  anticipation  ;  and  then,  instead  of  talking  of 
some  possible  increase  on  the  present  estimates,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  the  expenditure  of  1853.  Finally,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  protested  against  being  asked 
to  justify  the  hopes  he  had  held  out,  repudiated  prospective 
finance  altogether,  and  declined  to  make  any  confession  of 
faith  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  Parliament 
being  able  to  remit  the  Income-tax  in  i860.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  know  what  are  the  matured  mews  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  to  our  prospect  of  obtaining,  under  his 
guidance,  the  relief  which  the  country  is  bent  upon  getting; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
made  a  confession  of  faith  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  provi¬ 
sion  for  that  desirable  purpose,  which,  after  debate,  he  was 
unable  to  justify  and  unwilling  to  repeat. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Ministers  have  at 
length  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  that  they  see  no 
ground  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  expressed 
belief  that  the  wants  of  the  next  three  years  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  so  as  to  leave  Parliament  in  a  position  to  remit  the 
Income-tax  in  i860.  Some  hints  have  been  dropped  from 
the  Treasury  benches  of  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the 
Estimates  in  future  years,  but  no  hope  is  held  out  of  a  return 
to  the  scale  of  1853,  or  even  of  any  definite  or  considerable 
retrenchment  at  all.  Mr.  Laing  conclusively  proved  that 
the  increase  of  6,000,000 l.  in  the  present  Estimates,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expenditure  of  1853,  was  not,  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,  attributable  to  the  war.  No  answer  was  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and  it  is  too  clear 
to  need  a  word  of  argument,  that  the  scale  of  expenditure 
required  in  the  second  year  of  peace  cannot  be  very  different 
from  that  which  Avill  have  to  be  provided  for  in  future  years. 
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The  question  whether  the  Income  Tax  is  ever  to  come  off 
really  resolves  itself  into  the  simpler  question,  whether 
the  Estimates  for  1857-8  will  bear  a  very  considerable 
reduction.  We  are  not  advocates  of  cheese-paring 
(government;  and  if  6,000,000/.  more  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  now  than  was  found  sufficient  in  the  last  year  of 
peace,  we  must  be  content  to  groan  under  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  perpetual  Income-tax.  But  this  is  not  a 
burden  which  will  be  endured  except  in  a  case  of 
absolute  necessity  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  details  of  the  Estimates. 
It  was  not  only  from  those  who  opposed  Ministers 
on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  rather  inconclusive  resolutions  that 
murmurs  about  extravagance  were  heard.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Sir  F.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  while  support¬ 
ing  the  Government,  insisted,  in  unmistakeable  terms,  on  the 
duty  of  returning  to  a  peace  expenditure  now  that  the 
war  is  fairly  over.  There  were  ominous  allusions  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  to  the  precedent  of  1848,  and  to  the 
enforced  retrenchment  of  the  year  which  followed  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  1815.  We  do  not  greatly  admire  the  policy  of 
moving  abstract  resolutions — which  are  generally,  in  terms, 
undeniable  platitudes — but  the  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli  s 
motion  has  been  productive  of  one  beneficial  result  in  bring¬ 
ing  prominently  before  men  s  minds  the  fact  that  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  Income-tax  depends  upon  the  reduction  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  present  year.  With  this  certainty 
before  their  eyes,  members  will  probably  scrutinize  with 
more  than  ordinary  jealousy  the  items  of  expenditure  which 
the  estimates  contain.  It  is  not  only  in  the  desire  to 
be  quit  of  the  Income-tax  that  the  inducement  to  economy 
is  to  be  found.  Large  expenses  have  been  already  incurred 
in  the  Persian  war,  and  nothing  but  a  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  quarrel  can  save  us  from  an  outlay  which  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  Chinese  dispute  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  Sound  dues  will  call  for  further 
supplies  which  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  esti¬ 
mates.  These  demands  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  devour 
the  seemingly  respectable  surplus  on  which  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  reckoned ;  and  there  is  the  more 
reason  for  reducing  in  every  practicable  way  the  cost  of  our 
ordinary  Government,  which,  if  its  present  rate  of  growth 
continues,  appears  more  likely  to  require  new  taxation  than  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  remissions  which  are  universally 
desired. 

THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 


THE  public  opinion  of  England  and  Europe  will  not  be 
formed  on  the  narrow  point  of  whether  the  Chinese  Go¬ 
vernment  were  or  were  not  justified  in  boarding  the  Arrow. 
The  real  question  which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  and  which 
the  historian  of  England  will  one  day  have  to  answer,  is 
this — Were  the  circumstances  such  as  to  justify  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  in  bombarding  a  defenceless  city  ?  The  effect  of  the 
le  al  arguments  in  the  late  debates  has  been  to  confound  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  Chinese  proceeding  with  that 
of  the  propriety  of  the  measures  by  which  Sir  J.  Bowring 
sought  redress.  Of  course,  if  the  Chinese  were  legally  justified 
in  boarding  the  A  rrow,  the  whole  of  our  conduct  was  ah  initio 
as  wrongful  as  it  was  violent.  But  in  the  contest  raised  on  this 
point,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  it  is  possible  to 
admit  the  illegality  of  the  Chinese  proceedings,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  claim  to  reparation  on  the  part  of  the  English  autho¬ 
rities,  and  yet  wholly  to  condemn  the  measures  which  Sir  J . 
Bowring  thought  fit  to  adopt. 

Lord  Wensleydale  is  obliged  to  avow  that  Sir  J .  Bowring, 
on  the  face  of  his  own  despatches,  has  admitted  the  whole  case 
in  favour  of  the  Chinese.  But  then  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  says  that  the  English  Plenipotentiary  “  mistook  his 
own  case.”  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  the  gentleman  who  assumes  to  exercise  the  delegated 
power  of  the  British  Crown  “  mistaking  the  case”  upon  which 
he  professes  to  justify  bombarding  Canton.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  whether  Commissioner  Yeh  was  or  was  not 
in  the  right  in  the  matter  of  the  Arrow ;  but  one  thing  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  Sir  J.  Bowring  agrees  with  his  opponent, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  not  with  his  defender,  Loi’d  Wens¬ 
leydale,  in  holding  that  the  lorclia  was  not  a  British 
vessel,  and  consequently  that  the  Chinese  were  perfectly 
justified  in  all  that  they  did.  Sir  J.  Bowring’s  opinion  on 
the  point  would  not,  of  course,  have  concluded  the  ques¬ 
tion,  if  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  diplomatic 
arrangement ;  but  we  confess  that  it  does  appear  to  us  a  most 


material  element  in  the  judgment  we  are  called  upon  to  form 
on  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  transactions.  Even  if  Sir 
J 011N  Bowring  had  believed  the  Chinese  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  would  clearly  not  have  been  justified  in  bombard¬ 
ing  the  city  if  it  turned  out  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  believing  them  in  fact  to 
be  in  the  right,  a  violent  course  taken  upon  that  assumption 
can  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  were  really  in  the 
wrong.  If  a  man  knocks  down  another  in  the  street, 
against  whom  he  does  not  suppose  himself  to  have  any  ground 
of  offence,  the  nature  of  the  transaction  will  not  be  altered  by 
his  subsequently  discovering  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  person 
knocked  down  had  maligned  his  assailant  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  though  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  was  ignorant 
of  the  injury.  The  broad  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view,  in  order  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  legal 
contradictions,  is  this — that  Sir  J.  Bowring  thought  the 
Arrow  was  not  under  protection  at  the  time  when  she  was 
hoarded  by  the  Chinese.  We  are,  therefore,  in  considering 
the  justification  set  up  for  the  bombardment,  to  view  it  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  English  authorities  believed 
that  the  Chinese  were  entitled  to  board  the  Arrow. 

It  is  plain  that  the  defenders  of  the  Government  feel  the 
stress  of  this  argument.  They  seek  to  escape  by  the  alle¬ 
gation  that,  whether  the  Arrow  was  a  British  vessel  or  no, 
the  Chinese  at  least  believed  her  to  be  so,  and  that  their  con¬ 
duct  was  consequently  a  national  insult,  though,  in  fact,  it 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  legal  injury.  If  the  question  were 
to  be  decided  by  logic,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  set  off  these 
two  misconceptions  against  one  another.  If  the  English 
authorities  were  entitled  to  say  “We  are  insulted,  because, 
though  the  Arrow  was  not  an  English  vessel,  you  acted  in 
the  belief  that  she  was,”  surely  it  may  be  permitted  to  the 
Chinese  to  answer,  “  Even  though  the  lorclia  was  not  subject 
to  Chinese  capture,  you  cannot  have  been  insulted  by  our 
conduct,  because  all  the  while  you  believed  that  we  were 
doing  only  what  we  had  a  right  to  do.” 

If  there  really  were  any  proof,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  the 
seizure  of  the  men,  that  the  Chinese  intended  to  offer  a  deli¬ 
berate  insult  to  the  British  flag,  we  fully  admit  that  such  a 
view  of  the  case  would  go  far  to  justify  the  proceedings  at 
Canton.  But  we  agree  with  Lord  J ohn  Russell,  that  the 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  Whether  the  Chinese  crew 
who  boarded  the  Arroiu  actually  hauled  down  the  English 
flag  or  not,  seems  a  disputed  point.  But  the  material  ques¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  English  is  the  ground  taken 
by  Yeh  when  complaints  were  addressed  to  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Does  he  assume  a  tone  of  menace  or  of  insult? .  On 
the  contrary,  he  says — “  We  considered  this  to  be  a  Chinese 
vessel,  and  the  information  I  have  had  is,  that  the  flag  was 
not  hauled  down.”  After  this,  what  right  had  Sir  J .  Bow¬ 
ring  to  say  that  the  Chinese  thought  the  Arrow  was  an 
English  vessel?  He  did  not  think  so  himself — Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst  does  not  think  so  now — and  Commissioner  N  eh  says 
he  did  not  think  so  then.  If  this  be  so,  what  becomes 
_  „he  alleged  insult  to  the  English  flag?  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  justification  of  an  attack  upon  Canton  for  an  act 
which  the  Chinese  authorities  believed  to  be  lawful,  undei 
the  authority  of  the  very  man  who  declares  that  he  shares 
with  them  that  belief? 

If  it  is  said  that  the  case  of  the  Arrow  was  only  a  step  in 
a  series  of  insults,  and  that  the  time  was  come  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  spirit  and  conduct  of.  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  English  traders  at  Canton,  we  can  only 
say  that — assuming  this  hostile  disposition  to  have  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  such  flagrant  and  numerous  instances  as 
is  now  pretended — it  is  most  unfortunate  that,  in  all  these 
accumulated  injuries,  Sir  J.  Bowring  did  not  fix  upon 
better  fitted  to  support  his  bombardment  than  that 
of  the  miserable  business  of  the  lorclia.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  case  of  the  Arrow  was  thought  the  best  stalking- 
horse  for  the  English  Plenipotentiary’s  warlike  propensities, 
is  to  us  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the  alleged  grounds 
of  complaint  are  not  very  solid.  W  hen  we  consider  that, 
before  the  assault  on  the  town,  the  crew  of  the  loicha  veit 


actually  given  up,  and  that  the  Governor  promised  to 
take  care  for  the  future  that  no  other  aflair  of  the  kind 
should  arise,  we  must  confess  that  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  transaction  into  a  studied  insult  to  the  British  flag 
appears  to  us  dishonest  and  indefensible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  reputation  and  honour  of  England.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  papers, 
that  it  was  the  deliberate  object  of  the  English  autho- 
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rities  at  Canton  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  aim  is  transparent  in  the  despatches  ot  on '  • 

Bowring,  and  is  boldly  avowed  by  his  supporters  m  t  le 
press.  How  far  such  dealing  on  the  part  of  a  great  nation 
is  worthy  or  defensible,  we  do  not  care  to  discuss.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  not  only  does  this  object  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  original  quarrel  about  the  lorcha,  but  it  comes 
out  as  the  real  obstacle  to  a  reasonable  and  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  squabble.  The  allegation  that  what  was  sought 
by  the  English  authorities  was  only  an  apology  for  an  insult 
offered  to  the  British  flag,  is  a  mere  pretence.  The  moment 
such  an  apology  is  offered,  it  is  practically  rejected  by  clog- 
gnm  the  demand  with  conditions  having  no  reference  to 
the°original  ground  of  quarrel.  The  seizure  of  the  lorcha,  if 
it  were  proved  to  be  illegal,  might  have  given  a  right  to 
reparation  for  that  particular  injury,  but  could  have  given  no 
title  to  a  demand  for  the  observance  of  the  Treaty  ot  i  »43, 
which  we  had  agreed  to  waive ;  nor  could  it  have  justified 
the  other  terms  which  Sir  J.  Bowbing  was  so  eager  to  en¬ 
graft  on  this  paltry  affair. 

Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  whole  case  on  which  the 
Government  rely  with  respect  to  the  Arrow,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  are  no  nearer  than  before  to  a  justification  toi 
the  extremities  which  were  so  hastily  resorted  to. 
question  which  turned  on  the  construction  of  a  Treaty, 
and  the  application  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  not 
one  to  be  settled  at  once  by  a  broadside ;  but  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  editor  of  Bentiiam  consulting  so 
effectually  “  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  impossible'  not  to  feel  that  if  this  question  had  to  be 
debated  afresh  by  the  English  Parliament,  the  grievance  of 
the  lorcha  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different 
manner.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  even  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  or  Lord  Clarendon,  who  approve  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  would  have  directed  the  assault.  But  there  is  a 
trenchant  kind  of  philosophy,  whose  motto  is  fieri  non  clebuit 
factum  valet.  Some  men  argue,  that  to  yield,  even  though 
we  are  in  the  wrong,  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  expect  an  appreciation  of  justice  from  a  bar¬ 
barian  people.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  worldly 
wisdom  in  this  style  of  reasoning;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  answer  of  Lord  J ohn  Russell  to  such  a  line 
of  argument  gives  at  once  the  true  and  the  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  question. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  may  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  considerable  danger  in  pausing  or  withdrawing  from 
the  course  in  which  we  are  embarked.  That  is  always  the 
case  when  a  Government  lias  made  a  false  move.  It  was 
so  with  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  Menschikoff  mission.  _  A  fault 
committed  by  a  nation,  as  well  as  by  an  individual, 
brings  with  it  an  inevitable  retribution.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Sir  J.  Bowring  to  refer  to 
the  Government  at  home  for  instructions  before  lie  com¬ 
mitted  the  nation  to  so  fatal  a  step.  There  is  much 
force  in  the  observation  ;  but  this  makes  it  only  the 
more  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  where  the  character  of  the  English  Crown 
was  at  the  mercy  of  so  vain  and  indiscreet  a  person.  We 
wish  to  say  nothing  more  harsh  than  is  necessary  of  a  man 
whom  every  one  has  agreed  to  attack,  and  who  is  not  heie 
to  defend  himself;  but  the  affair  conveys  a  lesson  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  ap¬ 
pointments  and  competitive  examinations.  Dr.  Bowring 
is  a  man  whom  no  Government  would  have  trusted  with 
a  post  in  this  country  which  required  judgment  or 
knowledge  of  mankind;  yet,  because  he  is  a  Whig  voter, 
and  knows  thirty  languages,  he  is  sent  to  a  place 
where  British  commerce  and  British  character  are  to 
depend  on  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
history  of  most  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  wrong  with  which 
the  records  of  English  relations  with  the  East  are  sullied,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  folly  and  vanity  of  agents  improperly 
jobbed  into  situations  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted— 
whose  acts  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  defend,  but 
too  proud  to  disown.  We  admit  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  placed  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  as  impossible  to  advance  with  honour  as  to  retire 
with  dignity  and  credit.  It  would  be  well  it  British  states¬ 
men  of  all  parties  would  remember  this  when  next  they  feel 
disposed  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  Parliamentary  sup¬ 
porter  by  sending  him  to  the  antipodes  to  represent  the 
British  Crown. 


INDEPENDENT  VOTING  AND  PARTY  GOVERNMENT. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  attractive  or  plausible  at  first 
sight  than  the  theory  of  independent  voting  m  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Is  our  “distinguished  townsman,”  who  bears,  like  a 
modem  Atlas,  the  terrestrial  globe  upon  his  shoulders,  o 
become  the  follower  of  mortal  man,  the  instrument  of  tac¬ 
tion,  the  tool  of  a  party?  Forbid  it,  shade  ot  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus!  Forbid  it,  spirit  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion!  So  our  borough  Hampden  enters  the  Palace  ot  the 

Legislature,  big  with  the  fate  of  nations  and  his  own  import¬ 
ance.  He  takes  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  with  a  virtu¬ 
ous  resolution  to  hear  both  sides  of  every  question,  to  weigh 
conflicting  arguments,  to  be  open  to  reason  and  deal  to  elo¬ 
quence— in  short,  to  be,  to  present  and  future  generations, 
the  pattern  of  an  “  independent  member.  It  certainly  is 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  intentions  of  such  a  man.  \V  e 
are  almost  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  which  Joh 
son  addressed  to  the  sanguine  freshman 

Are  these  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  ingenuous  youth, 

And  virtue  guard  tliee  to  the  throne  ot  truth. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  argue  against  this  view, 
without  either  offending  the  sensibilities  of  the  mdnidua  , 
or  affecting  to  think  lightly  of  principles  which  no  wise  or 
good  man  will  despise.  But  as,  in  a  complicated  calculation, 
when  a  man  finds  that  he  has  arrived  at  an  absurd  or  im¬ 
possible  result,  he  is  convinced— however  little  lie  may  j 
able,  at  the  moment,  to  discover  it- that  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  working,  so  we  cannot  contemplate  the  pie 
sent  disorganization  of  the  Parliamentary  machine  without 
feel  in  <r  a  conviction  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  construction 
cannot  be  reasonable  which  leads  to  so  irrational  a  con¬ 
clusion.  ,  ,  •  i 

The  good  old  practice  of  Party  Government  was  certainly 

one  which  presented  many  weak  points  to  what  Mr,  Garlyle 
calls  “  victorious  analysis.”  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
demolish  with  a  crushing  logic  the  partisanship  o  ie  ox 
Club  or  the  Conservative  Association.  Orators  will  find 
ready  listeners  when  they  denounce  the  servile  system 
under  which  men  follow  their  leaders  like  sheep,  and  act, 
not  as  reasonable  units,  but  as  a  political  sum  total. 

In  short,  it  is  better  to  admit  at  once  that,  it  Party  is 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  Benthamites,  with  the  Abbe 
Sieves  to  preside  in  the  Court,  the  sooner  •  plea  ot 
guilty  on  all  the  counts  is  put  in  the  better.  But  it  it  is 
permitted  to  us  to  take  the  liberty— which,  after  all,  lias  been 
an  immemorial  privilege  of  illogical  and  un philosophical 
Britons — of  beginning  altogether  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
of  testing  the  system  by  its  fruits  instead  of  reasoning  out 
the  result  from  first  principles,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that 
this  clumsy  old  machine  of  party  government  did  its  work 
to  the  full  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  logical,  symmetrical, 
and  highly  reasonable  system  of  independent  voting. 

The  fundamental  object  of  all  social  organization  is,  if 
possible,  that  the  influence  of  the  best  and  the  wisest,  who 
are  necessarily  the  few,  should  prevail  over  the  weaker  and 
the  less  wise,  who  are  necessarily  the  many.  ihis  is 
equally  true  under  all  forms  of  Government,  and  perhaps  it  is 
more  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  theory  of  popular  than  even 
of  monarchical  institutions.  Now,  party  Government  actu¬ 
ally  did  give  practical  effect  to  this  elementary  requisite  ot 
political  society,  to  a  degree  certainly  very  different  from  that 
which  we  find  realized  in  the  present  state  of  Parliamentary 
disorganization.  The  heads  of  opposing  parties  were  na¬ 
turally  elevated  to  the  positions  which  they  occupied,  because 
they  were  the  best  and  ablest  men  to  promote  the  objects 
and  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  “connexion,”  as  it  was 
appropriately  called.  Hence  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  became  a  species  of  elective  monarchy  for  which 
there  were  but  two  candidates,  each  of  them  distinguished  as 
the  choicest  champion  of  the  principles  which  Ins  party 
represented.  The  result  was,  that  whichever  party  prevailed 
had  for  its  fugleman  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  it  could 
boast,  and  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  the 
best  which  the  temper  of  the  people  or  the  patriotism  of  then- 
representatives  admitted  ;  while  the  Opposition,  being  also 
conducted  by  the  ablest  of  its  members,  was  compelled  to 
pursue  a  course  consistent  with  the  character  ol  persons  who 
inmlit  themselves  soon  be  invested  with  the  responsibilities 

°  The  opposite  principles  for  which  Pitt  and  Fox  respectively 
contended  have  their  source  in  an  antagonism  which  is  as  per¬ 
petual  as  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  was  an  lm- 
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measurable  advantage  that  “  stout  Sir  Andrew  should  vote 
according  to  the  lights  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  the  “  Friends  of 
the  People”  should  take  their  constitutional  doctrines  from  Mr. 
Fox.  While  it  was  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt  re¬ 
ceived  the  implicit  support  of  his  party,  the  convictions  of 
the  man  became  the  policy  of  the  Minister,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  was  carried  on  just  as  if  all  the  Tories 
had  possessed  exactly  the  same  information ,  intelligence,  and 
ability  as  Mr.  Pitt  ;  and  the  Opposition,  in  like  manner,  was 
compelled  to  conduct  itself  with  the  same  prudence  and 
patriotism  as  if  each  member  of  it  had  at  stake  the  same 
position  and  reputation  as  Mr.  Fox.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  character  of  Parliament  was  an  impress  of  the  character 
of  the  chiefest  men  who  composed  it.  No  man  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  individual  unit,  to  exercise,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  the  rest,  the  inharmonious  influence  of  a 
second-rate  intelligence.  He  either  added  the  strength  of 
his  vote  to  the  superior  mind  of  the  leader  of  his  party,  or,  if 
capable  of  greater  things,  he  achieved  such  a  position  as  to 
make  the  rest  the  auxiliaries  of  his  own  more  enlightened 
views.  It  was  by  this  rude,  but  effectual  method,  that  Party 
Government  became  what  all  Government  should  be — that 
of  the  best  and  wisest.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  true  kingdom, 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word — the  Government  of  the 
“  knowing”  man.  Parliament  took  its  character  from  the 
few  and  able,  not  from  the  many  and  weak. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  modern  system  of  each  man  pro¬ 
fessing  to  vote  according  to  his  own  lights,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  of  any  leader,  does  not  conduct  to  an  exactly 
opposite  and  proportionately  disastrous  result.  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration  how  closely  the  practice  of  Parliamentary 
pledges  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  independent  voting. 
When  a  man  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Tory  party  in  former  days,  he  went  to  support  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  No  member  was  asked  to  pledge  himself  to  vote 
in  a  particular  manner  on  a  particular  question — the  con¬ 
stituency  were  willing  to  trust  that  discretion  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
wo  was  probably  a  much  fitter  man  to  exercise  it  than  them¬ 
selves.  And  so  the  result  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  if  the 
worthy  and  independent  electors  of  Mudborough  had  elected  Mr. 
Pitt  himself  instead  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  may  be  said  that, 
under  this  system,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  cypher ;  but  then  he  was 
a  cypher  with  the  significant  digit  Pitt  or  Fox,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  its  head,  and  so,  though  nought  in  himself,  he 
contributed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Party,  and  derived 
significance  from  its  chief.  But  now  that  Mr.  Smith  comes 
forward,  “pledged  to  no  party,  but  prepared  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  as  an  independent  member  of  Parliament, 
&c.,  Ac.,”  (in  short,  the  cypher  standing  alone),  it  is  natural 
that  the  Mudburghers,  who  have  no  particular  knowledge 
of,  or  personal  confidence  in,  Mr.  Smith,  should  think 
themselves  entitled  to  put  him  through  a  political  Shibbo¬ 
leth.  And  so  Mr.  Smith  goes  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  he  imagines,  a  free  and  independent  legislator,  but  in 
reality  more  “  cabined,  cribbed,  confined”  by  hustings  pledges, 
and  altogether  much  less  of  a  free  agent,  than  any  member 
of  the  October  Club  who  was  brought  down  mellow  to  vote 
for  his  party.  But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  If 
the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Smith  is  bounded  by  the  opinions  of 
the  influential  grocer,  or  the  energetic  class-leader,  of  Mud- 
borough,  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  is  equally  limited 
by  the  range  of  Mr.  Smith’s  vision.  Having  no  party, 
he  must  have  the  votes  of  the  independent  members. 
A  modern  Pitt,  therefore,  must  propose,  not  the  measures 
which  seem  good  to  himself,  but  those  which  he  thinks 
likely  to  seem  good  to  Smith.  Hence,  it  is  the  intellect  of 
Mr.  Smith,  and  not  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  that  will,  under 
the  system  of  independent  voting,  impress  its  character  on 
the  Legislature.  And,  to  pursue  the  logic  of  the  old  woman 
who  begged  “  the  fire  to  burn  the  stick,  and  the  stick  to 
beat  the  dog,  and  the  dog  to  bite  the  pig,”  we  shall  find  in 
the  end  that,  under  this  system,  the  influential  grocer  will 
govern  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  govern  Mr.  Pitt. 
And  so,  after  all,  it  will  be  the  grocer  who  governs  the 
country — and  this  because,  as  an  independent  member,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  it  more  dignified  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
grocer  than  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

That  this  is  not  a  chimerical  danger  may  be  easily  per¬ 
ceived  when  we  find  the  financial  policy  of  a  Government 
based  on  the  fact  that  “public  opinion” — a  phrase  jvhich  will 
be  found,  on  the  whole,  to  mean  the  influential  grocer  and 
the  Times  newspaper — has  expressed  its  desire  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  tax  should  be  fixed  at  a  particular  sum.  We  must 
learn  to  reverse  our  old  phraseology,  and  to  talk,  for  the 


future,  not  of  a  Minister  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  but  of  a  people  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  Minister. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  public  opinion  supports  the 
propositions  of  Government — Government  proposes  what 
public  opinion  will  support.  Ministerial  responsibility  is 
at  an  end,  in  virtue  of  the  doctrine  respondeat  superior;  for, 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  the  Minister  who  is  the  superior 
power.  Parliament  is  demoralized  because  each  independent 
unit  votes  with  a  view  to  the  hustings,  and  thinks  that  he 
can  escape  the  blame  of  the  consequences  in  the  motley  herd 
among  which  he  finds  himself.  The  more  prominent  men, 
in  losing  command  over  their  followers,  lose  the  self-respect 
which  responsibility  engenders.  It  would  be  easy,  were  it 
necessary,  to  exemplify  the  fruits  of  Parliamentary  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  may  suffice  if  we  commend  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  those  who  have  formed  a  conception  of  what 
Government  ought  to  be,  the  spectacle  of  a  Maynooth 
division  or  a  Reform  debate.  They  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  result  of  the 
substitution  of  independent  voting  for  party  Government 
has  been  to  replace  the  rule  of  the  few  and  wise  by  that  of 
the  many  and  foolish,  and  to  make  the  lowest  instead  of  the 
highest  intelligence  the  measure  of  the  Parliamentary 
standard. 


THE  AMERICAN  SENATE. 

HE  rejection  of  the  Clarendon-D allas  Treaty  by  the 
American  Senate  becomes  a  very  simple  matter  when 
the  composition  of  that  respectable  body  is  understood.  The 
feelings  of  the  Democratic  senators,  on  being  asked  to  assent 
to  a  settlement  of  differences  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  are  precisely  those  of  a  British  costermonger 
to  whom  a  philanthropist  should  propose  the  healing  of  the 
raw  on  his  donkey’s  back.  If  this  old  sore  in  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  Republic  is  closed  up,  how  is  the 
political  vehicle  to  be  got  to  move  on  ?  The  Democrats  have 
just  transformed  themselves  into  a  rather  stagnant  Con¬ 
servative  party.  All  the  questions  on  which  they  used  to 
agitate  the  country — the  Bank  question,  the  Tariff  question, 
the  Land  question — are  settled  and  done  with  for  ever;  and 
on  Slavery,  the  only  domestic  topic  on  which  the  American 
people  feel  the  slightest  interest,  they  are  solemnly  pledged 
to  keep  silence  themselves,  and  to  protest  against  discussion 
by  others.  They  have  not  one  single  cry  left,  if  the 
treacheries  and  usurpations  of  England  do  not  remain  to  be 
declaimed  against.  Englishmen  rarely  see  an  American 
Democratic  newspaper,  for  the  New  York  journals  which 
the  English  Press  universally  quotes  and  follows,  profess  one 
form  or  another  of  Whiggism  or  Republicanism,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  rather  curious  ignorance  among  us  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  abusing  our  country  has 
been  brought  in  the  United  States.  There  are  leading 
American  statesmen  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  politics,  and  who  scarcely  profess  to  have 
a  single  political  accomplishment  except  that  of  knowing 
how  to  apportion  the  proper  modicum  of  Anglophobia 
to  particular  stages  of  party  frenzy.  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  who  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  is  one 
of  these.  Such  men  listen  to  a  proposal  for  putting 
an  end  to  disputes  between  the  two  countries  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  Mr.  Spooner  would  hear  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  Maynooth  subsidy — 
or  Father  Gavazzi  that  the  Pope  was  going  to  lecture  on 
the  state  of  Italy  in  the  Han  over-square  Rooms — or  Dr. 
Cumming  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  going  to  preach  in 
Smithfield  on  Revelations  xvii.  5,  and  intended  to  burn  his 
red  stockings  publicly  after  the  sermon.  But  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  part  of  the  matter  was  the  conduct  of  President 
Pierce  in  reference  to  the  Treaty.  So  long  as  Mr.  Pierce 
had  a  chance  of  becoming  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  of  1857*  he  worked  the  popular  antipathy  against 
the  British  with  an  unscrupulous  ingenuity  which  almost 
amounted  to  genius ;  and  he  had  even  reserved  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Crampton  as  the  trump  card  to  be  played  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  Democratic  Convention  was  to 
decide  between  the  different  candidates.  He  had  thrown 
Mr.  Buchanan  over  rather  than  forego  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  insulting  England ;  and  yet,  the  very  instant  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  nominated,  lie  ordered  Mr.  Buchanan  s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  English  embassy  to  affix  his  signatuie  to  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  conciliation.  It  is  as  it  the  ovnei 
of  an  estate,  on  his  death-bed,  were  to  order  all  the  timber  to 
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be  cut  down,  just  as  the  heir-at-law  was  ready  to  step  into 
possession  and  was  terribly  in  want  of  ready  money  to 
accommodate  his  friends. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  is  placed  by  rumour  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  One  story  says  that  the  Sena¬ 
tors  objected  to  the  stipulation,  on  the  part  ot  the  Biitish 
Government,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  should  have  a  dis¬ 
trict  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  reserved  to  them,  and 
should  be  incorporated  in  time  with  the  Nicaraguan  Repub¬ 
lic.  But  it  happens  that  this  arrangement  is  carefully  copied 
from  the  existing  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Indians  within  their  territories ;  and  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  Nicaragua  herself,  without  any  interference  by  Great 
Britain.  Another  report  avers  that  the  Senate  took  offence 
at  our  ceding  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras  on  condition  that 
slavery  shouldbe  perpetually  excluded  from  them.  Here,  again, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  explanation.  The  article  directed 
against  slavery  forms  part,  not  of  the  Clarendon-D  allas 
Treaty,  but  of  an  independent  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Honduras ;  and,  even  supposing  that  the  Senate 
considered  the  two  instruments  indissolubly  connected,  we 
have  nothing  to  show  us  why  the  Republican  members  voted 
to  a  man  for  the  rejection.  The  basis  of  their  party  is  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  now  they  are  said  to 
be  irritated  by  an  attempt  to  limit  its  area.  W e  suspect 
the  truth  to  be,  that  very  few  specific  exceptions  were 
taken  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  Democrats  opposed 
it  because  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
materials  for  a  convenient  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Republicans  joined  them  because  they  were  afraid  to 
seem  less  jealous  of  national  interests  than  the  Democrats. 
With  such  motives  dictating  the  course  to  be  followed,  the 
debate  was  probably  confined  to  declamations  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  general  denunciations  of  British  treason.  If 
any  particular  objection  was  urged  against  the  Treaty,  it 
was  probably  that  which  the  American  newspapers  attribute 
to  Senator  Douglas.  He  is  said  to  have  repudiated  all  in¬ 
struments  recognising  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  in  Central 
America.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Senator  Douglas 
and  the  Ultras  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party  question 
our  prescriptive  sovereignty  over  that  portion  of  Honduras 
which  is  called  the  Balize,  and  insist  that  we  have  no  footing 
in  Central  America  beyond  the  privilege  of  felling  mahogany. 
And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  British  public 
that  we  have  a  colony — once  part  of  Spanish  Honduras,  and 
still  foolishly  claimed  by  the  Republic  of  that  name — which 
we  have  not  ceded,  and  don’t  dream  of  ceding,  to  anybody. 
We  offer  the  remark  because  the  great  instructor  of  our 
countrymen  tells  them  that  their  “  concern  with  Honduras 
is  limited  to  free  transit  over  the  Isthmus.”  Unfortunately, 
there  are  but  three  conceivable  routes  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  not  one  of  them  crosses  any  part  of  Honduras.  Really 
this  eminent  geographer  mistakes  the  point  of  the  advice  of 
his  incensed  critics.  We  certainly  did  object  to  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  denouncing  the  Persian  war  because  he  could  not  find 
Herat  in  the  map.  But  we  did  not  the  least  mean  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  consultation  of  maps.  Far  from  it — we  think 
it  a  very  useful  precaution. 

The  votes  of  the  several  senators  are  known,  and  they 
strikingly  confirm  the  observations  which  we  offered  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  recent  Presidential  contest  respecting  the 
foolish  partisanship  of  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  supporters 
in  which  the  English  public  chose  to  indulge.  Eight  senators 
spoke  tenderly  of  Great  Britain,  and  protested  against  the 
policy  of  wilfully  keeping  quarrels  alive  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  descendant.  Every  one  of  them  was  a 
Southerner  and  a  slave-owner.  The  Northern  Republicans 
voted  the  other  way,  without  a  single  exception,  and  out  of 
sheer  cowardice.  Indeed,  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  is  a  calumniator  of  Great  Britain 
scarcely  less  venomous  and  less  unscrupulous  than  Mi’. 
Douglas  of  Illinois;  but  then  the  Celtic  rabble  of  New 
York  city  are  among  his  constituents,  and  they  must  of 
course  have  their  tastes  consulted.  In  fact,  whether  we 
like  it  or  dislike  it,  we  have  no  firm  friends  whatever  in 
America  except  the  men  who  are  libelled  in  the  books  which 
we  devour  with  unnatural  relish.  There  is  not  in  the 
United  States  a  more  fanatical  devotee  of  Southern  interests 
than  Colonel  Butler,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
other  day,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  gentleman  who  as¬ 
saulted  Mr.  Sumner  last  summer,  Colonel  Butler  got  up 
in  the  Senate,  and  compared  him  to  Brutus,  Cassius,  anc 
Timoleon.  Yet  the  remarks  on  Great  Britain  put  in  the 


mouth  of  this  very  Colonel  Butler  by  the  American  press 

are  almost  affectionate;  and  similar  remarks  on  the  United 
States  would  rather  surprise  us  than  otherwise  by  their  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit,  if  they  had  been  pronounced  in  Parliament 
by  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Clarendon. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  CANTON  QUARREL. 

F  the  dogmas  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Arrow  are  to  be  taken  as 
the  deliberate  expression  of  the  views  on  which  Ministers 
are  prepared  to  act,  we  may  some  day  find  ourselves  en- 
crao'ed  in  a  contest  on  the  subject  with  enemies  more  foi- 
midable  than  the  Chinese.  Lord  Cranworth  delivered  him¬ 
self  on  Tuesday  night  of  the  following  startling  doc¬ 
trine  ; _ “  If  the  British  Government  authorizes  a  ship 

to  go  into  a  foreign  port  and  carry  the  British  flag, 
then,  as  between  us  and  the  foreign  country,  this  is  cei- 
tainly  a  British  ship . Had  the  Arrow  been  en¬ 

tirely  a  foreign  vessel,  and  unentitled  to  a  British  registei, 
we  by  the  law  of  nations,  were  justified  in  the  steps  we 
took  .  Once  admit  that  the  British  flag  was  hoisted, 

and  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Government  hauled 
down,  and  I  care  not,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument, 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  enter  the  ship  or  not ;  they 
hauled  down  the  flag,  and  the  consequences  must  be 
upon  their  own  heads.”  If  these  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  fire-eating  admiral,  or  of  that  still  more 
belligerent  creature,  a  British  consul,  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  j  but,  from  the  mouth  of  the  highest  legal 
’unctionary  in  the  land,  such  a  doctrine  is  really  portentous. 

[f  acted  on  in  our  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  it 
tvould  soon  plunge  us  into  war  with  all  the  world. 
Let  us  place  side  by  side  with  Lord  Cranworth  s  declaration, 
he  grave  exposition  of  international  law  delivered  by  one 
if  Ins  predecessors  on  the  woolsack,  from  whom  it  is 
lazardous  to  differ  on  a  legal  question.  Here  are  Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  words:— “Now,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  lay 
down  a  principle  which  no  one  will  successfully  contest, 
[t  is  this,  that  you  may  give  any  rights  or  any  privi¬ 
leges  to  a  foreigner  or  a  foreign  vessel  as  against  your¬ 
selves,  but  not  as  against  foreigners . You  may  give 

rights  as  against  yourselves.  You  may  pass  a  law  lor 
that  purpose.  But  you  cannot  give  any  rights  to  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  country  by  any  of  your  laws,  as  against 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  subject.  _  No  man  can  by 
possibility,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  dispute  that  propo¬ 
sition.  You  cannot,  therefore,  where  you  have  a  foreign 
ship  owned  by  a  foreigner,  convert  that  vessel  into  an 
English  ship,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  terms  of  an  ante¬ 
cedent  treaty.”  . 

No  precedent  was  needed  to  establish  principles  like  these, 

founded  on  natural  justice,  and  recognised  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  international  law ;  but  a  recent  discussion  as 
to  the  effect  of  letters  of  naturalization  was  happily  referred 
to  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  illustration  of  liis  position.  By  the 
law  of  this  country,  certificates  of  naturalization  are  granted 
to  foreigners.  Not  long  ago,  a  foreigner,  armed  with  such  a 
certificate,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  claimed  to  be  re- 
carded  as  a  British  subject.  The  authorities  naturally  and 
rightly  replied— “  England  can  give  no  such  right  as  against 

us°  You  are  the  subject  of  this  country.”  The  disappointed 

foreigner  came  back  to  his  adopted  country,  and  laid  his 
grievance  before  the  Home-office.  What  did  our  Government 
do  ]  Bid  they  instruct  their  ambassador  to  demand  redress, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  bombardment  in  forty-eight  hours  1 
On  the  contrary,  they  explained  to  the  applicant  his  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  rides  of  international  law,  and  said  “  As 
against  us,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  certificate  of  natu¬ 
ralization,  but  as  against  foreigners  as  against  your  own 
country,  it  confers  on  you  no  right  whatever  The  law  of 
the  Home  Secretary  is  better  than  that  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  If  Lord  Cranworth  had  been  appealed  to,  he 
must  to  be  consistent  with  his  argument  in  the  Chinese 
case, ’have  said— “Once  show  that  your  certificate  was 
granted,  and  was  disregarded  by  the  Government  of  your 
native  country,  and  I  care  not  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
meddle  with  you  or  not — they  have  disregarded  our  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

Lord  Wensleydale,  although  he  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  other  grounds,  carefully  avoided  giving  the  sanction 
of  his  authority  to  the  views  of  the  Chancellor.  He  did 
not  contend  that  we  can  lawfully  give  the  character  of 
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a  British  ship  to  a  Chinese  vessel,  hut  merely  laid  down  a 
principle  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst’s  declaration — viz.,  that  a  vessel  in  possession  of  a 
licence  granted  by  the  English  authorities  has  a  national 
character,  though  the  licence  may  have  been  improperly  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  foreigners  ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  without  first  applying  to  our 
Government  for  redress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine  as  a  general  rule,  though  its  ap¬ 
plication  may  perhaps  be  questioned  where  the  licence  is 
granted  to  a  confessedly  foreign  ship,  and  disputed  by 
the  country  to  which  she  belongs.  The  jurisdiction  to 
determine  whether  a  ship  built,  owned,  and  manned  by 
Chinamen,  and  lying  in  a  Chinese  port,  is  a  Chinese 
ship,  naturally  belongs  to  China.  The  jurisdiction  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  validity  of  a  British  licence  belongs  as  clearly 
to  us.  The  actual  case,  on  Lord  W ensleydale’s  assumptions 
as  to  the  facts,  therefore  raises  a  conflict  between  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  China  over  a  ship  originally  Chinese  and  that  of 
England  over  a  British  licence;  and  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Arroio  had  a  licence  recognised  by  the  British  authorities,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  countries 
the  forum  should  be  sought.  But  the  argument  is  wholly 
beside  the  actual  question,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
sumed  existence  of  a  licence  valid  by  British  laws  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  our  officials;  whereas  Sir  J.  Bowring  himself 
admitted  that  the  Arrow  was  not  in  possession  of  such  a 
licence,  and  that  she  had  no  legal  right  to  hoist  the  Bi'itish 
flag. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  law  of  nations  has  been 
kuowingly  set  at  nought  in  the  late  proceedings  at 
Canton.  Whether  the  peculiar  relations  which  exist 
between  us  and  China,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  Canton 
authorities,  justify  us  in  violating  principles  which  the 
Celestial  Emperor  himself  does  not  always  respect,  is  a 
different  question.  The  Government  had  a  difficult  task 
before  it  when  it  undertook  to  defend  a  palpable  departure 
from  the  law  of  nations,  even  in  dealing  with  an  Eastern 
State,  and  that  State  the  anomalous  empire  of  China.  But 
the  argument  was  not  helped  by  Lord  Cranworth’s  bold 
perversion  of  the  law;  and  though  Loi'd  Clarendon’s  plea 
was  but  a  sorry  excuse  at  the  best,  it  was  the  only  one — had 
it  been  well  founded — to  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  Ilong- 
Kong  officials.  The  real  question,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  is  not  whether  we  were  right  in  law,  but  whether 
the  Chinese  intended  to  insult  us.  He  maintained  that  the 
Arrow  was,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  considered  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  that  a  delibe¬ 
rate  insult  was  intended  to  the  British  flag.  There  would  be 
some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  were  there  any  facts  to 
sustain  it,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  Minis¬ 
ters  assume  it  in  their  own  defence;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  complexion  of  the  affair  is  not  creditable  to  English  up¬ 
rightness  or  English  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to  justify,  on 
grounds  of  policy,  an  attack  ostensibly  founded  on  demands 
which  our  officials  well  knew  they  had  no  lawful  right  to 
make.  The  view  of  the  transaction  most  favourable  to  the 
Government  is  that  the  Chinese  intended  to  violate  the 
treaty,  though  they  never  actually  did  so.  Did  that  inten¬ 
tion — even  supposing  it  to  have  existed — give  us  a  right  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  to  exact  reparation  for  an 
offence  which  was  never  committed  ?  The  House  of  Lords 
decided  by  a  majority  of  36  that  it  did.  What  will  the 
country  say,  should  the  final  appeal  be  made  to  it? 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  earning  their  salt. 

Sir  Edward  Byan  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefeyre  have 
just  produced  a  Blue-book  which  is  in  its  way  a  curiosity, 
because  it  illustrates  so  strikingly  our  system  of  conducting 
public  business.  With  a  constitution  which  has  grown  up 
nobody  knows  how,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  text 
books — with  laws  uncodified,  and  statute  and  precedent 
jostling  each  other  in  most  admired  confusion — we  seem  to 
plume  ourselves  upon  our  unmethodical  method  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  our  Blue-books  reverse  this  picture.  Here,  all  is 
order,  precision,  tabulation,  per-centage.  We  have  minutes, 
memoranda,  abstracts,  reports,  summaries,  lists.  Everything 
is  in  alphabetical  arrangement ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  calcu¬ 
late,  at  least  half  a  dozen  alphabets  are  exhausted,  and  the 
numerals,  Arabic  and  Roman,  are  two  or  three  times  used 
up,  inverted,  transposed,  and  repeated,  with  the  view  of 


showing,  under  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  aspect, 
what  a  vast  amount  of  class-lists,  examination  papers,  and 
marks  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  have  gone  through.  The 
candidates  for  Government  situations  have  been  punched 
and  pinched,  sounded  and  handled,  like  the  slaves  in  a 
Cuban  market.  Their  blunders  and  successes  have  been 
registered  with  a  minute  care  which  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  a  catalogue  of  the  stars.  If  anybody  desires  to  know 
what  are  the  attainments,  relative  and  comparative,  absolute 
and  particular,  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  Civil  Service  postulants,  here  are  all  the 
facts — and,  let  us  add,  a  few  more  than  were  necessary  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  encouraging  the  art  practised 
by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

The  Government  Examiners  are  very  conscientious 
persons  ;  but  they  are  so  new  in  their  office  that  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  self-confidence.  Either  they  cannot  trust 
themselves,  or  they  do  not  trust  the  public  enough.  We  can 
assure  Messrs.  Walrond  and  Headlam  and  their  excellent 
colleagues,  that  there  is  no  human  being  who  supposes 
that  they  have  exercised  their  functions  in  any  other  than  the 
fairest  spirit ;  and  if  they  had  simply  informed  us  that  the 
spelling  of  the  rejected  candidates  was  execrably  bad,  we 
should  have  accepted  their  assertion,  without  desiring 
to  pay  for  the  verification  of  this  humiliating  statement 
in  forty-eight  columns  of  small  type,  folio  size,  containing  the 
notable  facts  that  sundry  candidates  for  the  office  of  tide- 
waiter  spelled  “  Dardanelles  ”  Dardenelles,  and  “  bloodiest” 
bloodyest.  The  Commissioners  have  mounted  a  hobby,  and 
the  public  is  called  upon  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  a  printer’s 
bill,  for  the  amusing  sight  of  the  curvetings  of  the  high- 
spirited  animal.  We  find  many  good  stories  which  would 
have  been  more  in  place  in  the  Art  of  Pluck  than  in  a  note  to 
a  formal  Report  to  Her  Majesty.  For  example,  we  are  told 
that  the  examinations  brought  out  some  deplorable  instances 
of  historical  and  geographical  ignorance — such  as  that  “  the 
Roman  walls  were  built  to  keep  the  Tartars  from  invading 
England,  and  were  so  built  that  two  carriages  could  be  driven 
abreast” — that  “  Richard  II.  was  a  bad  king,  who,  after 
arranging  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  was  altogether  a  lover  of 
foreigners” — and  that  “  Marston  Moor  was  fought  between 
Bruce  and  Edward  I.,”  while  some  candidates  placed  the  Alps 
in  Hungary,  and  London  on  the  Wash.  To  do  them  justice, 
the  Commissioners  state  that,  in  plucking  their  candidates, 
they  have  not  been  altogether  influenced  by  historical, 
geographical,  and  other  literary  shortcomings — which  is 
well,  as  we  remember  some  papers  by  a  first-class 
man  at  Oxford  which  contained  at  least  twenty  ortho¬ 
graphical  blunders.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  their 
standard  is  pitched  too  high,  if  a  literary  standard  is  re¬ 
quisite  at  all — which,  in  the  case  of  messengers  and  office- 
keepers,  who  have  to  submit  to  examination,  we  should, 
perhaps,  doubt.  Nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that,  because 
questions  are  put,  it  is  expected  that  they  should  be  answered — 
otherwise  we  might  be  captious  enough  to  hint  that  a  strong 
arm  and  a  civil  tongue  are  more  important  qualifications  to 
a  searcher  in  the  Customs  than  familiarity  with  “  the  Seven 
Years’  War”  and  “the  Peace  of  Ryswick.” 

However,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  system  is  thoroughly 
at  work.  Every  department  of  the  Public  Service  is  now 
open  to  competition — not  a  nomination  can  take  effect  unless 
the  candidate  passes  the  Board  in  Dean’s-yard — and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  candidates  passed  to  those  plucked  is  1226 
to  700.  That  all  this  will  tell  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
general  education,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  so  far  there 
is  a  certain  gain ;  but  what  the  results  of  the  system  will  be  on 
the  public  service  and  on  society  generally,  time  will  show. 
Meanwhile  two  or  three  reflections  are  suggested  by  this 
Report.  One  is,  that  the  highest  education  has  already  attained 
its  limits  as  a  qualification  for  the  “  new  profession.”  W  e 
find  that  in  a  competition  which  the  Commissioners  point 
out  as  a  model  one — namely,  for  four  situations  in  their 
own  office,  three  of  them  with  salaries  of  100 1.  a-year,  rising 
to  200 1.,  and  one  with  a  salary  of  200 L,  rising  to  300 1. — 
they  had  forty-six  candidates,  of  whom  twenty-six  had 
received  a  University  education,  and  sixteen  had  passed 
through  some  large  foundation  or  public  school.  One  of  the 
successful  candidates  was  a  Cambridge  wrangler ;  and  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics,  were  among  the  qualifications.  To  our  minds, 
it  is  rather  a  melancholy  conclusion  that  an  academical 
education,  which  at  the  least  must  cost  1000I.,  and  cannot 
be  finished  till  the  age  of  twenty-two,  can,  in  these  days 
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of  very  limited  competition,  only  secure  a  junior  clerkship 
at  ioo?.  a-year,  the  duties  of  which  must  he  both  irksome 
and  mechanical.  One  thing  is  certain — that  if  we  are  anxious 
to  attract  this  class  of  men  to  the  public  service,  as  a  reliei 
to  an  overstocked  Church  and  Bar,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  increase  ATery  largely  the  salaries  of  Government 
officials.  And  a  further  and  very  interesting  inquiry  remains, 
as  to  the  sort  of  Government  clerk  which  a  wrangler  full  of 
“  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  high  mathematics,  Hebrew 
and  Italian,”  is  likely  to  make'.  Will  he  not  feel,  as  he  goes 
through  his  weary  work  of  abstracting  and  copying,  that  his 
studies  have  been  thrown  away  1  Is  there  no  danger  that  he 
will  either  sink  into  apathy,  or  become  one  of  what  may 
prove  a  very  dangerous  class — that  of  men  of  intellect  and 
accomplishments  consigned  to  uncongenial  duties  ?  That 
positively  unfit  and  ignorant  persons  should  not  be  allowed 
entrance  into  Government  offices,  we  gladly  concede.  We 
admit  also  that  a  preliminary  examination  is  the  only  test 
of  educational  qualifications  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  indi¬ 
viduals  obtain  freer  entrance  into  the  public  service  than 
under  the  old  nomination  system.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Commission  may  in  some  respects  work  well — especially  if 
it  discards  that  stiffness  and  pedantry  which,  more  or  less, 
always  infect  a  board  of  examiners,  and  which  were  re¬ 
markably  displayed  in  an  attempt  to  get  Custom-house  boat¬ 
men  into  the  examination-room.  These  tendencies  are 
likewise  occasionally  manifested  in  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  to  allow  that  the  heads  of  departments 
may  possibly  know  better  than  themselves  the  specific  qua¬ 
lifications  which  their  particular  offices  require.  Mean¬ 
while,  to  persons  curious  in  the  statistics  of  social  wants,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  remark  that,  in  the  list  of  those  who,  in 
the  past  year,  have  received  certificates,  we  notice  two 
gentlemen  who  prefix  Honourable  to  their  names,  one  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  navy,  and  three  young  ladies  who  have  passed 
their  examinations  for  provincial  post-office  clerks. 


NEAPOLITAN  ANARCHY, 


IT  is  needless  to  ransack  history  to  show  that  interference 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  when  it  does  not  amount  to 
protection,  does  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  a  common¬ 
place  of  experience,  which  school  life  proves  as  completely  as 
do  the  records  of  kingdoms.  A  bully  may  be  cowed  into 
decency ;  but  a  bully  who  is  only  threatened,  and  not  thrashed, 
does  but  become  the  more  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
to  individual  liberty.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  To  hint  at 
assistance  and  to  suggest  sympathy  is  unfair  to  the  oppressed. 
Half  of  the  wrongs  which  English  Roman  Catholics  suffered 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  were  owing  to  Spain — France 
was  responsible  for  the  persecution  of  the  Jacobites — and  it 
is  but  the  old  story,  if  our  recent  demonstrations  against  the 
Court  of  Naples  are  chargeable  with  much  of  the  aggravated, 
and  as  it  seems  increasing  tyranny,  which  has  at  last  made 
society  impossible  in  that  unhappy  kingdom.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  every  day  adds  to  the  insecurity  of  life  in 
Southern  Italy.  Suspicion  and  treachery,  the  spy  and  the 
delator,  are  more  actively  at  work  than  ever ;  and  though 
our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  actual  state  of  that 
country,  we  cannot  allude  to  it  without  a  protest  against  the 
policy  which  has  added  new  horrors  to  a  darkness  which  was 
already  insupportable. 

The  statements  which  occasionally  reach  us  with  refei’ence 
to  this  subject  revive,  in  almost  their  minutest  details,  the 
annals  of  those  infamous  tyrannies  which  still  live  in  the 
burning  pages  of  Roman  and  Italian  history.  It  is  much  as 
it  was  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  nearly  on  the  same 
spot.  When  we  hear  that  “the  King  is  still  at  Caserta,  and 
lives  more  secluded  than  ever,  afraid  of  his  own  brothers, 
but  above  all,  of  his  son,  the  heir  to  his  crown,”  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  one  who,  “  afraid  to  enter  the  city,  betook  him¬ 
self  to”  this  very  “  Campania,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Capri,” 
and  whose  cruelties  and  suspicions  always  fell  most  heavily 
on  the  members  of  Cesar’s  household.  The  recent  incen¬ 
diary  proceedings  in  Naples  are  paralleled  by  the  fires  which 
signalized  the  policy  or  the  wickedness  of  a  Tiberius  or  a 
Nero  at  Rome.  Nor  is  the  simulated  popularity  of  the 
King  without  its  precedent.  The  adulatory  addresses  which 
were  presented  to  him  after  the  attempt  at  his  assassination 
have  a  parallel  in  the  speech  of  one  Togonius  Gallus,  who 
offered  a  body-guard  of  senators  to  protect  the  adored  person 
of  their  own  Tiberius  in  his  imperial  progresses.  Again, 
in  the  letters  received  from  Naples,  we  seem  to  have  before 


us  the  familiar  pages  of  Tacitus.  Then,  as  now,  we  read 
of  nobles  and  knights,  accused  ou  the  most  insignificant 
charges,  anticipating  torture  by  suicide — of  wholesale  mas¬ 
sacres  and  perpetual  exile — of  senators  and  consular  men  in 
prison  and  chains— of  daily  confiscations,  and  the  ruin  ot 
the  noblest  houses.  The  tyrant  is  said  to  be  only  irritated 
by  his  own  impunity;  and  all  classes  of  society  feel  the 
results  so  terribly  foreshadowed  by  the  historian : — J acuit 
immensa  strages  ;  omnis  sexus,  omnis  (etas ;  illustres,  igno- 
biles  ;  dispersi  aut  aggerati ;  neque  propinquis,  aut  amicis 
aclsistere,  inlacrymare  ne  visere  quidem  diutius  dabatur. 
One  would  almost  think  there  was  something  in  the  soil  and 
air  of  Campania  which  reproduces  the  extinct  monsters  of 
despotism  and  cruelty. 

Even  the  amelioration  which  is  promised — or,  as  King 
Ferdinand’s  apologists  assure  us,  actually  realized — only 
shows  the  atrocity  of  the  tyranny.  As  of  old,  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  That  perpetual  exile  comes 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  boon — that  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years  in  irons  is  accepted  as  a  gracious  commutation — that  it 
is  declared  to  be  a  libel  on  the  royal  clemency  to  assert  that 
Alfonso  Zeuli,  a  prisoner  dying  of  consumption,  still  wears 
a  chain,  because  it  is  undeniable  that  the  chain  was  taken 
off  when  he  died  in  his  dungeon — these  facts  afford  a  too 
intelligible  clue  to  the  habitual  and  normal  cruelties  of  this 
horrible  regime.  When  friends  as  well  as  foes  are  subjected 
to  domiciliary  visits — when  it  is  as  dangerous  to  read  J esuit 
journals  as  English  newspapers — when  the  Civiltd  Cattolica 
is  proscribed  equally  with  the  Times — when  such  is  the 
fear  of  conspiracy  and  incendiarism  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  smoker  to  explode  a  lucifer  match — when  the  son  of 
one  of  the  King’s  own  familiars  is  subjected  to  torture, 
because  he  cannot  betray  his  accomplices  in  the  horrible 
plot  of  lighting  a  cigar  for  the  destruction  of  the  Neapolitan 
throne  and  altar — it  would  seem  that  the  end  cannot  be  very 
far  distant.  Such  a  state  of  things  throws  society  itself  back  on 
first  principles.  In  politics,  however,  as  in  medicine,  these 
are  cases  in  which  the  vis  medicatrix  is  no  longer  effectual. 
There  are  no  internal  elements  in  Naples  strong  enough  to 
slough  off  the  corruption  and  disintegration  of  the  body 
corporate.  The  State  seems  to  be  given  over  to  death.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  concession  is  any  longer  possible; 
and  perhaps  the  delay  or  evasion  in  the  matter  of  the 
amnesty  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  of  choice. 
When  the  entire  honour  and  patriotism  of  a  country  are 
proscribed,  impi'isoned,  exiled,  or  gagged,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  State  can  reform  itself.  The  instruments  are 
wanting.  The  whole  Executive  is  committed  to  treason  and 
tyranny.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  “  the  feeling  of  the 
country”  is  with  the  King,  we  can  only  say  that  this  fact  is 
of  itself  the  most  fatal  proof  that  self-recovery  is  hope¬ 
less.  All  we  can  look  for  is,  that  from  the  momentum  which 
despotism  acquires  by  its  very  success,  it  must  topple  over 
— that,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  impels  it  to  acti¬ 
vity,  it  must  prey  upon  itself.  The  end  of  Saturn  was 
when  he  ate  his  own  children.  And  this  seems  to  be 
Ferdinand’s  present  necessity.  The  father,  or  reputed 
father,  of  the  victim  of  the  cigar-lighting  atrocity,  is  a 
devoted  adherent  of  Bourbon  rule — the  advocate  who  was 
banished  to  Rome  for  reading  a  newspaper,  although  it  was 
the  ultramontane  organ  of  Italy,  was  a  “  friend  of  Order.” 
The  houses  now  selected  for  domiciliary  visits  are  those 
whose  owners  have  been  remai'kable  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  In  such  a  case,  we  can  but 
wait  for  the  natural  results  of  despotism  devouring  itself. 
Hitherto,  outraged  humanity  has  not  had  much  cause  to 
be  grateful  for  the  Anglo-French  intervention;  but  the 
righteous  retribution  seems  to  be  working  itself  out,  and  the 
King  is  avenging  the  wrongs  of  mankind  on  his  own 
minions.  We,  at  least,  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
wholesome  discipline  which  he  seems  bent  upon  admi¬ 
nistering  to  his  own  friends.  Poerio  and  Settembrini 
are  in  part  avenged  by  Ferdinand  himself.  So  suspicious 
of  treasonable  assaults  on  his  Majesty’s  person  are  the 
body-guards  of  tyranny,  that  on  a  recent  occasion  a 
clerical  spy,  who  was  only  too  anxious  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Royalty,  was  shot  for  his  pains.  Even  devotion  is 
dangerous.  We  can  afford  to  wait  till  the  game  has 
played  itself  out.  The  slanders  of  the  Neapolitan  press 
upon  England  may  well  be  passed  over  with  something 
less  energetic  than  contempt ;  and  we  certainly  have  no 
immediate  call  to  assist  a  Sicilian  revolt,  so  long  as  Tiberius 
consigns  Sejanus  to  exile,  and  his  own  Ministers  to  the 
care  of  his  own  police. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  LITERATURE. 

DURING-  the  course  of  the  last  year,  a  publication  issued  iu 
monthly  numbers  from  the  two  Universities,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  The  issue  having 
ceased,  the  separate  numbers  have  been  collected  into  a  volume, 
which  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  a  volume  well  worth 
looking  into — not  so  much  on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  as 
because,  having  been  written  almost  entirely,  we  believe,  by 
undergraduate  members  of  the  Universities,  it  affords  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  thoughts  and  language  current  among 
the  young  men  who  are  now  preparing,  at  those  seats  of 
learning,  to  fill  offices  in  Church  and  State.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  one  class  which,  small  as  it  is,  can  never  fail  to  read  such 
a  volume  with  interest.  Those  whose  university  days  are 
now  left  far  behind  them  cannot  take  up  a  volume  full  ot  those 
profound  psychological  investigations,  that  high  morality,  and 
that  serene  certainty  of  the  possession  of  truth,  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  compositions  of  academical  youth,  without  a  keen  recol¬ 
lection  that  they,  too,  when  young,  have  written  and  talked  like 
this.  There  is  an  interest  to  them  in  reading  such  a  periodical 
as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  akin  to  that  experienced 
by  a  parent  who  takes  a  child  to  see  a  pantomime.  Personally, 
they  have  no  very  keen  relish  for  discussing  the  characteristics 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  one  of  our  young  friends 
calls  “  its  whirl  of  conflicting  principles,  its  tossing  sea  of  theories 
and  anachronisms,  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  truths  of  Heaven,  and 
falsehoods  of  the  Pit but  they  remember  having  had  a  relish, 
greater  or  less,  for  this  sort  of  thing  once  upon  a  time,  and  they 
enjoy  seeing  others  entertain  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  open  the  volume  is 
the  grand  air  which  pervades  it — the  generous  youths  take  up 
every  subject  with  so.  high  a  hand,  make  so  large  a  demand  on 
human  capacity,  and  set  about  every  task  in  so  lofty  a  spirit. 
“We  want,”  says  the  writer  of  the  first  contribution,  “  to  see 
men  as  they  were  and  are  ;  not  with  motives,  but  with  impulses : 
not  equations  with  so  many  virtues  minus  so  many  vices,  but 
men  with  infinite  possibilities  of  good  and  evil ;  we  want  to  gauge 
ourselves  by  them  that  we  may  know  why  we  are  what  we  are, 
— why  they  were  other  than  we.”  Hoc  erat  in  votis — the  writer 
speaks  as  if  he  were  wishing  for  the  most  modest  Sabine  farm. 
He  only  requests  to  know  “  why  we  are  what  we  are,”  and  is 
almost  proud  of  asking  so  little.  Por  himself,  he  will  not  say 
whether,  in  his  subsequent  pages,  ho  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
solving  this  little  problem  ;  but  “  I  know,”  he  says,  “  I  shall  not 
fail  utterly,  for  the  effort  will  be  good  both  for  myself  and  you 
and  so  the  preacher  proceeds,  and  takes  up  his  parable  about  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  All  the  contributors  write  sermons,  and, 
securing  the  pulpit  one  after  another,  tell  us  what  we  should 
think  and  say.  The  pervading  tone  of  their  didactic  oratory  is 
that  of  an  affectionate  rcproachfulness.  They  mourn  over  us. 
They  are  gentle  with  us,  but  firm — they  are  compassionate 
while  they  rebuke.  It  is  one  of  their  fancies  to  call  the  reader 
“  brother.”  “Let  us  be  grateful,  brothers,  and  not  ashamed  to 
speak  feelingly,”  says  one  of  them  in  au  article  on  Mr.  Ruskin. 

“  I  think,”  he  continues,  “  if  we  used  more  abandonment  in 
speech  to  one  another,  were  less  careful  for  our  own  passing 
fame,  how  this  may  sound  and  that  be  construed,  more  desirous 
of  securing  first  the  thing  to  be  said,  and  having  no  thought  for  the 
how,  believing  that  will  be  given  us,  we  should  understand  each 
other  better,  feel  more  boldness  and  faith  in  a  brother’s  sympa¬ 
thy,  or,  at  the  least,  merciful  patience.”  We  all  must  own 
that  this  is  a  very  pretty  little  exhortation,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  tickled  with  the  sublime  disregard 
of  the  eminent  author  for  his  fame,  his  belief  that  the  style  of  his 
composition  will  be  dictated  to  him  by  Heaven,  and  his  hope  that 
he  and  his  friends  will  in  time  get  to  regard  each  other  with  “  mer¬ 
ciful  patience.” 

We  might  be  sure  that  these  young  hearts  would  have  strong 
likes  and  dislikes.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  the  unfortunate  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  their  chief  object  of  attack.  They  wish  they  could 
let  him  go  unhurt — it  is  “painful  that  questions  should  recur  ” 
as  to  his  true  merits — but  duty  is  duty.  “  I  am  convinced,” 
says  one  critic,  “  that  to  a  publication  which  aspires  like  this 
to  be  a  teacher,  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  considering  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  is,  and  what  he  claims  to  be,  not  to  let  his  pretensions 
go  unchallenged.”  “There  are,”  he  adds,  “  two  ways  in  which  this 
sacred  duty  might  be  discharged.  One  would  be  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  to  get  up  the  history  of  the  period  about  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  lias  written,  to  see  in  detail  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong.”  But  this  course  he  wisely  discards  as  “  ungracious  and 
preposterous”— so  he  takes  the  other,  which,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  alternatives  of  this  sort,  is  the  grand  a  priori  one. 
“  I  shall  try,”  he  says,  “  to  point  out  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  intellect,  exemplifying  them  from  the  volumes 
before  me,  and  I  shall  help  you  to  judge  whether  or  no  these 
peculiarities  are  such  as  qualify  a  man  for  writing  history.”  We 
may  guess  the  ugly  names  which,  in  the  performance  of  his 
sacred  duty,  he  heaps  on  his  victim.  He  is  especially  helped  to 
his  conclusion  by  analysing  the  meaning  of  the  term  “Whig.” 
“  When  you  call  a  man  a  Whig,  do  you  not  imply  that  he  is  a 
well-meaning  man,  with  much  confidence  in  common  sense  and 
logic,  deficient  in  reverence  and  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
not  believing  much  in  any  invisible,  but  on  the  whole  virtuous, 
and  right-minded,  and  courageous  enough  in  his  small  wayP 


Make  your  Whig  a  rhetorician  and  you  have  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  best  and  the  -worst  of  him,  in  one  glance.”  What  an 
immensity  of  trouble  the  a  priori  manner  of  reasoning  saves 
both  to  this  stern  young  man  and  his  readers !  Add  together 
the  meanings  of  the  words  “  Whig”  and  “  Rhetorician,”  and  the 
sacred  duty  is  over. 

But  if  these  philosophers  have  their  hates,  they  have  their 
loves  too  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth  of  their  attach¬ 
ments.  Before  some  men  they  humble  themselves — they  are 
content  to  feel,  in  the  presence  of  their  heroes,  foolish  and  little, 
hardly  better  than  the  abject  Macaulay  himself.  “  Macaulay’s 
faith,”  says  one  of  them,  in  an  “Essay  on  Mr.  Carlyle,”  “is,  we 
must  say,  but  a  little  one.  But  Macaulay  is  not  the  only  tail¬ 
less  fox  among  us.  Alas  !  we  are  a  company  of  poor,  snub-tailed 
creatures.”  And  so,  in  this  frame  of  humility,  he  proceeds  with 
his  devotional  exercise.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  find  fault 
with  the  objects  they  select  for  their  worship — “  our  wise,  devout 
Maurice  ;  Kingsley,  who,  under  Maurice,  as  general  of  a  division, 
is,  like  Ney,  ‘  le  plus  brave  des  braves  Ruskin,  who  has  taught 
us  that  art,  too,  is  no  field  for  arbitrary  taste,  but  a  glorious 
empire  subject  to  the  Divine  law.”  The  last-named  gentleman 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  elicit  the  warmest  admiration ;  and  the 
young  enthusiast  who  writes  about  him  cannot  endure  the 
imperfect  cordiality  with  which  the  world  receives  the  author 
of  Modern  Painters.  The  cold  welcome  given  to  his  favourite 
sets  the  essayist  to  mourn  over  the  scanty  recognition 
accorded  to  living  virtue.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  collegian 
who  had  the  same  thought  running  in  his  head  would  have 
gone  #  into  the  old  tag  about  “  Virtatem  incolumem  odimus,” 
&c.  But  times  are  changed,  and  our  undergraduate  homilist 
now  writes — “This  severance  of  possession  from  enjoyment,  and 
familiarity  from  comprehension,  seems  to  me,  in  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  losses  it  brings  with  it,  one  of  the  saddest  curses 
that  has  followed  on  the  Fall.”  Of  Mr.  Ruskin  he  proceeds  to 
say,  quietly  and  pointedly,  that  “  he  is  no  writer  of  Mishnas, 
nor  binder  of  the  sheaves  of  other  men’s  reaping ;  but  one  who 
has  stood  face  to  face  with  the  morning,  and  caught  some  new 
truth  before  the  sun  went  down.”  We  fancy  we  trace  the  pen 
of  the  same  panegyrist  in  an  “Essay  on  Mr.  Carlyle,”  excepting 
that,  out  of  compliment  to  his  subject,  he  talks  more  de¬ 
cided  Carlylcse.  “  Oh,  to  go  back,”  he  cries  out,  “  for  one 
instant  from  Carlyle  to  the  world.  The  world  condemns  Carlyle 
for  his  ‘  Might  is  Right,’  and  calls  him  idolator ;  but  what  sort 
of  reading  does  the  world  like,  distributing  solid  rewards  accord¬ 
ingly  ?  Macaulay,  ‘  Times’  leaders,  opposition  speeches,  and  other 
mighty  clever  things,  more  or  less  unconscionable ;  things  in 
great  measure  as  it  seems  to  me  manifesting  that  seeming  Might 
which  is  without  Right.  Is  this  a  fact,  reader  ?  or  is  it  not  ?  Truly 
a  sincere,  wise,  and  consistent  world.”  Nothing  is  more  striking 
throughout  the  whole  book  than  the  scorn  in  which  the  world  is 
held.  No  epithets  are  abusive  enough  for  it.  Divided  from 
it  by  a  year,  perhaps,  of  coming  college  life  and  fifty  miles  of 
railway,  these  youths  look  with  the  loftiest  abhorrence  on  the 
sphere  in  which  their  fathers  and  uncles  and  elder  brothers  are 
content  to  move. 

There  is  no  subject  into  which  they  are  not  ready  to  plunge  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  all  comes  so  easy  to  them.  One  writer 
settles  the  philosophical  position  of  Plato  and  Bacon  in  a  page 
and  three  quarters.  It  is  naively  assumed,  here  as  elsewhere, 
that  any  passage  which  the  writer  has  come  across  in  his  first 
perusal  of  a  famous  work  is  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  recommends  Bacon’s  critics  to  read  the  124th  and  129th 
aphorisms  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Novum  Organon,  which  having, 
we  fancy,  just  done  himself,  he  feels  entitled  to  be  “  indignant  at 
seeing  men  in  this  age,  which  calls  itself  so  enlightened  and 
moral,  write  as  if  Bacon  would  have  regarded  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  or  the  steam-engine  as  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.”  But  he  soon  gets  away  from  aphorisms  to  the 
grand  a  'priori  process,  which  is  so  much  simpler,  and  morally 
so  much  loftier.  These  were  not  the  opinions  which  Bacon 
held;  “for,”  he  reasons,  “I  cannot  think  that  any  transcen¬ 
dent  genius,  in  its  essence  so  spiritual,  can  be  satisfied  with 
any  mere  material  results.”  He  then  proceeds  to  discharge 
his  duty  of  grave  reprobation,  and  stigmatizes  those  who  forget 
“  that  an  ancient  Greek  and  a  modern  Englishman  searching 
after  truth,  thereby  to  benefit  the  human  race,  must  have  far 
more  in  common  than  can  be  nullified  by  any  difference.  He 
has  now  proved  his  point,  and  hastens  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion — “Let  us  then  set  Plato  and  Bacon  side  by  side  in  the 
first  rank  of  great  and  noble  men,  attending  more  to  their  agree¬ 
ment  than  their  difference.”  The  whole  article  is  beautiful  in 
tone  and  language,  but  it  raises  in  us  a  wish  to  try  the  effect  of 
setting  the  philosopher  to  construe  a  moderately  hard  passage  of 
the  Republic. 

It  is  strange  how  those  who  are  just  learning  burn  to  teach, 
and  think  all  idiots  and  fools  who  will  not  listen  to  them.  M  e 
cannot  but  smile  when  we  find  in  the  volume  one  essay  on  the 
“  Work  of  Young  Men  iu  the  Present  Age,  and  another  on 
“Woman;  her  Duties,  Education,  and  Position.”  That  an 
undergraduate  should  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  tell  other  young 
men  that  they  must  be  diligent  and  patient,  and  to  tell  young 
ladies  that  they  should  take  care  of  their  health  and  read  poetry, 
betrays  a  singular  conception  of  his  general  position  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  the  way  of  youth — it  is  only  by  experience  that  we 
learn  that  our  first  thoughts  on  the  great  subjects  of  life,  which 
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seem  to  us  so  new  and  fresh,  are  old  and  stale  to  others.  Perhaps 
the  present  generation  of  University  men  would  not  allow  that 
they  are  quite  fairly  represented  by  the  Mar/azine  ;  but  even  it 
thev  are,  it  is  a  production  of  which  the  Universities  have  as 
much  reason  to  he  proud  as  to  be  ashamed.  If  there  is  some  loll} 
and  conceit,  and  a  little  priggishness  and  bombast,  in  the  lec¬ 
turings  of  these  beardless  parsons,  it  is  evident  in  every  page  how 
much  they  have  to  thank  the  places  of  their  education  tor  the 
direction  in  which  their  follies  run.  At  any  rate  they  are  tiying,  in 

their  own  way,  to  get  at  what  is  good;  and  they  are  preserved,  ya 
familiarity  with  the  writings  of  great  authors,  from  the  petty 
frivolity  of  smart  writing,  into  which  almost  all  beginners  who 
have  not  received  a  coliege  education  are  led  by  the  study  o 
French  novels,  and  the  fatal  desire  to  imitate  Mr.  Dickens.  Ike 
folly  is  short-lived,  and  the  good  remains.  In  two  or  three  years 
we  may  prophesy  that  these  essayists  will  be  excellent,  sensi )  e, 
humdrum  creatures,  and  about  as  likely  to  think  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  offer  little  sermons  to  an  ungrateful  public  as  to  walk  in 
cap  and  gown  along  Pall  Mall. 


RED-HOT  CANNON  BATES. 

THE  Finance  debate  has,  on  the  whole,  been  anything  but 
interesting.  That  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  must  submit  his 
taxation  to  the  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is 
said  to  be  the  palladium  of  our  glorious  constitution.  Much 
blood  was  shed  to  establish  it— many  a  struggle  has  been  fought 
in  its  defence.  But  Minerva  herself  lost  all  her  majesty  when 
unrobed;  and  we  should  he  sorry  to  introduce  any  admiring 
Montalembert  to  contemplate  the  said  palladium  m  desha¬ 
bille— that  is  to  say,  at  dinner-time.  The  sight  would  con¬ 
vince  him  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  theory 
of  the  British  constitution  to  the  less  sublime  practice  under 
the  regime  of  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis.  The  first  thing  that  would 
meet  his  eye  would  be  a  huge  desert  of  musty-looking 
green  benches,  dented  all  along  with  the  yet  waim  im¬ 
pression  of  those  absent  sages  whose  legislative  vigour  has 
yielded  to  Lewis  and  hunger.  Scattered  here  and  there,  like 
tile  congregation  in  a  City  church,  are  a  few  care-worn  partisans— 
a  noble'young  whip  is  sprawling  in  uneasy  slumber  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  bench,  in  an  attitude  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  agonized  frog— the  clerks  are  nodding  in  their  bob-wigs  at  the 
table,  the  Speaker  is  dozing  in  his  full-bottomed  wig  in  the 
chair'— nothing  seem3  to  be  awake  save  Spooner  and  the  clock. 
Yes,  there  is  one  exception,  which  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
rest.’  At  the  table,  the  lugubrious  Lewis  is  plodding  his  weary 
way  through  the  unmanageable  figures  which  the  tyrant  TV  ilson 
has  forced  him  to  father.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
not  heard  him  to  gather  from  the  reports  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  soporific  power  of  this  organ  of  the  constitution.  His  words 
are  squeezed  out  of  him  at  intervals,  like  milk  from  a  cow.  He 
has  read  the  dictum  of  Demosthenes — that  action  is  the  first, 
second,  and  third  requisite  of  an  orator.  Accordingly,  glueing 
his  elbow  to  his  side,  he  slaps  the  table  at  fixed  intervals  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  But  this  clockwork  proceeding  being  in 
no  way  governed  by  the  sense  of  his  speech,  the  slaps  generally 
go  to  emphasize  the  prepositions.  A  sentence,  printed  as  really 
spoken,  using  dashes  to  express  the  minute-gun  succession  of 
his  phrases,  would  run  thus  : — 

“  I  ought  to  state— I  may  state— I  ought  (slap)  to  state— that  my  noble 
friend  at  the  (slap)  head  of  the  Government — at  the  head  of  the  Government 
—my  noble  friend  the  member  (slap)  for  the  City  of  London  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  (slap)  while  he  assented,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  resources  of  typography  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  contagious  sleepiness  of  this  successor  of 
Gladstone  and  of  Pitt. 

But  a  finance  debate  is  not  always  so  bad  as  this.  Over  and 
above  the  displays  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  was 
on  Monday  night  an  interlude  of  a  lighter  character.  Finance 
is  a  dull  thing,  and  a  squire  is  a  dull  thing ;  but,  just  as  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative,  a  squire  speaking  on  finance  is 
rather  an  amusing  entertainment.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
were  likely  to  concur  in  a  common  attack  on  the  financial  scheme 
of  the  “  Ministry  of  all  the  Imbecilities  ;”  and  when  at  last  this 
fact  beamed  on  the  dim  recesses  of  the  bucolic  intellect,  the 
squires  shook  with  unutterable  wrath.  The  National  Club 
groaned  from  the  roof-tree  to  the  cellar — from  Mr.  Spooner,  who 
was  cursing  the  Pope  in  a  Committee-room,  to  the  chambermaid 
who  was  telling  her  experiences  in  the  kitchen.  But  for  a  time  it 
was  smothered  wrath.  They  waited  for  some  overt  act.  At  last 
the  overt  act  came ;  and  on  Monday  night  the  Cannon  Balls — 
we  cannot  say  exploded,  but — went  off.  Mr.  Bentinck  led  the 
attack.  His  finely-chiselled  features  had  long  given  no  obscure 
intimations  of  his  gathering  wrath.  He  was  wont  to  sit  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  Opposition  gangway,  like  another  Cerberus, 
only  that  the ’three  heads  seem  to  have  been  hammered  into 
one ;  and  he  would  keep  his  face  turned  ever  in  one  direction, 
scowling  at  where  the  hated  Gladstone  sat.  “  True  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,”  his  speeches — if  continuous  growls  of  ten  minutes’ 
duration  can  be  described  under  that  name — were  all  devotee, 
to  the  same  holy  cause.  They  invariably  consisted  of  an  attack 
upon  all  politicians  in  general,  and  a  direct  or  indirect  exposure 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Tiffanies  in  particular.  On  Monday  night,  after 


having  delivered  himself  of  his  testimony  inhis  usual  strain,  he  con- 

eluded  with  a  vigorous  denunciation  ol  all  manner  of  coalitions. 
Unluckily  for  this  last  sentiment,  he  was  followed  almost  mime- 
diately  by  a  hoary  sage — another  specimen  of  the  political  Doc  o 
Sir  John  Tyrrell,  who  announced  in  pretty  plain  terms  his  in¬ 
tention  of  coalescing  with  Lord  Palmerston.  1  his  portly  squire 
was  once  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.  But  for  some  time  past 
he  has  withdrawn  himself  from  all  communication  with  a  polluted 
Legislature,  and  has  been  nursing  his  genius  in  the  seclusion  ot 
rural  Essex,  where  the  English  language  seems  as  yet  to  have 
obtained  a  very  limited  development.  His  eccentric  grammar 
and  wandering  gossip  kept  the  House  in  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  He  began  by  informing 
the  House  that  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  right  honour¬ 
able  and  honourable  gentlemen  sitting  on  so  many  benches— a 
fact,  we  may  remark,  which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  said  benches — but  by  which 
the  worthy  old  gentleman  intended  to  imply  the  number  ot 
sections  into  which  the  House  was  split.  He  then  proceeded 
to  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  authorship  of  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  other  matters  equally  relevant,  and 
concluded  by  lamenting  that  he  was  in  an  incomprehensible 
position — a  remark  in  which  all  men  of  sense  were  inclined 
to  coincide,  but  which,  it  appears,  signifies,  in  the  Essex 
dialect,  a  position  in  which  he  could  not  comprehend  tne 
movements  of  other  people.  His  best  friends  could  only  cheer 
him  in  the  intervals  between  their  fits  of  laughter— excepting 
always  the  deep-mouthed  baying  of  Newdegate,  the  intonations 
of  which  have  never  been  weakened  by  unseemly  mirth,  in 
due  time  the  division  came ;  and  the  last  defenders  ot  British 
Protestantism  marched  out  to  the  number  of  22.  It  is  a  sad  sign 
of  our  decaying  morality  that  their  virtuous  resistance  to  J  esuits^ 
traitors,  and  coalitions  roused  no  greater  sympathy.  I  he  only 
impression  it  seemed  to  produce  on  the  House  was  to  make 
honourable  members  very  cross  at  being  kept,  at  midnight,  tor 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  dividing  twice,  in  a  hot,  crowded 
lobby.  It  is  said  that  the  nascent  party  whose  birth-throes 
we  have  described,  and  to  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  have  restored  the  title  of  Cannon-Balls  —  which  they 
resemble  in  density,  if  not  in  weight— have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  late  episcopal  appointments.  We  had  not 
given  the  country  gentlemen  credit  tor  so  much  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm.  We  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Bentinck’s  spiritual  expe¬ 
riences,  and  we  hope  he  will  invite  us  to  tea  whenever  he  gives 
them.  ’  But  whatever  their  theological  relations  may  be,  we  can 
well  imagine  that  there  must  he  a  strong  intellectual  sympathy 
between  the  Cannon-Ball  prelates  and  the  Cannon-Ball  M.P  s. 


COLONEL  JACOB  ON  RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

OUR  readers  will  remember  that,  some  five  years  ago,  Sir 
Charles  Sbaw  and  Colonel  Chesuey  conferred  a  benefit  on 
the  public — which,  during  the  late  war,  turned  out  to  be  most 
important— by  directing  ‘  attention  to  the  improvements  which 
the  French  had  then  lately  introduced  into  the  construction  ol 
fire-arms  and  projectiles.  Vv  e  learn  from  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel 
Jacob — so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  Scinde  Horse 
that  his  attention  has  for  many  years  past  been  directed  to  the 
same  subject,  and  that,  by  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
contemporaneously  with,  but  quite  independently  of,  the  Trench 
inventors,  he  has  not  only  constructed  a  ball  whicli  will  go  further 
than  the  Minie  rifle  balls  now  in  use,  but  also  a  new  projectile 
called  a  rifle-shell,  which  seems  to  possess  powers  of  destruction 
perfectly  amazing.  These  inventions  were  last  summer  tested 
extensively  in  India,  in  the  presence  of  high  military  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  pamphlet  before  us  consists  of  a  report  on  the 
nature  of  the  inventions  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
in  question. 

The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  devising  rifle  bails  are  two— 
to  maximize  the  force  of  the  powder  and  to  minimize  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  explosive  force  ot  the  powder  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  looseness  and  to  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  hall  in  the  barrel.  If  the  ball  is  loose,  part  of  the  explo¬ 
sive  force  (called  windage)  passes  off  at  the  sides,  and  another 
part  is  neutralized  by  the  friction  between  the  barrel  and  the 
ball,  which,  in  its  progress,  rolls  instead  of  sliding  along  it.  The 
rolling  motion  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  process  of  rifling, 
which  holds  the  ball  forcibly  in  the  same  position  until  it  passes 
from  the  muzzle  ;  and  the  windage  is  avoided  by  hollowing  out 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  explo¬ 
sion  takes  place,  the  edges  are  driven  outward  by  the  powder, 
and  completely  fill  up  all  interstices  between  the  ball  and  the 
barrel.  In  the  Mini6  balls,  this  operation  was  performed  by 
a  small  iron  cup,  somewhat  larger  than  the  hollow,  and  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  experiment  showed  that  the 
violence  of  the  explosion  was  such  that  the  cup  was  often  driven 
right  through  the  ball,  leaving  it  wedged  immoveably  in  the 
grooves  and  barrel  of  the  rifle,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  film  ot 
jea(j — thus  rendering  the  gun  completely  useless  tor  a  consi¬ 
derable  time.  .  .  .  . 

When  the  bullet  leaves  the  barrel,  the  principal  difficulty 
which  it  meets  with  arises  from  the  resistance  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  degree  to  which  that  can  be  reduced  depends 
j  principally  upon  the  form  of  the  ball.  After  numberless  expen- 
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nients,  Colonel  Jacob  arrived  at  the  conclusion  lhat  the  best 
shape  was  one  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  acorn  with  a 
very  sharp  point,  and  a  cylindrical  base  forming  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  length.  The  base  has  four  projections,  which  tit  into 
the  four  grooves  of  the  barrel,  and  the  grooves  mate  five-sixths 
of  a  complete  turn  in  the  pattern  rifle  proposed  by  the  inventor 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  From  its  peculiar  shape,  the  ball  offers 
so  little  resistance  to  the  air  ;  and  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  keep 
it  so  accurately  in  its  proper  position,  that  though  it  weighs 
twice  as  much  as  a  round  ball  of  the  same  calibre,  it  requires 
only  half  its  charge  of  powder,  and  ranges  with  great  accuracy 
for  1400  yards.  One  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  these  balls 
is.  that  the  gun  can  be  loaded  with  even  less  trouble  than  an 
ordinary  musket. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  Colonel  Jacob’s  achieve¬ 
ments  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a  special  purpose  to  which  these 
balls  can  be  applied.  By  casting  them  with  a  deep  hole  in  the  fore 
part,  into  which  is  fixed  a  copper  tube,  filled  with  percussion 
powder  and  pointed  at  the  end,  they  become  percussion  rifle- 
shells,  which  Colonel  Jacob  describes,  with  much  apparent  justice, 
as  “  the  most  formidable  missile  ever  invented  by  man.”  They 
explode  on  striking,  and  the  force  of  the  gun,  and  its  accuracy 
of  aim  are  such,  that  it  would  seem  that  a  few  riflemen 
might  henceforth  make  it  impossible  for  field  artillery  to  come 
into  action.  At  a  trial  at  Kurrachee,  an  ammunition  waggon 
was  made  out  of  an  old  cart,  in  which  four  ammunition  boxes 
were  placed,  packed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  round  shot,  cart¬ 
ridges,  &c.  Three  of  the  four  boxes  were  blown  up,  and  the 
cart  destroyed,  from  a  distance  of  1200  yards,  by  Colonel  Jacob 
and  three  other  gentlemen  in  a  very  short  time.  Captain 
Gibbard  blew  up  one  box  in  seven  shots,  and  Colonel  Jacob 
blew  up  another  in  five.  On  another  occasion,  the  same  gentle¬ 
men,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  blew  up  a  large  box  of 
powder,  placed  on  the  ground  at  no  less  than  1800  yards  distance. 
The  rifle  with  which  this  feat  was  performed  was  a  small  double- 
barrelled  one  of  24-gauge.  The  force  with  which  the  balls  are 
thrown  is  perfectly  wonderful : — 

At  Kurrachee  on  the  26th  September,  1 855,  a  24-gauge  iron- pointed  ball, 
fired  with  a  charge  of  2^  drams  of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards, 
penetrated  clean  through  eighteen  deal  planks,  each  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  smashed  itself  all  to  pieces  against  stones  on  the  other  side. 

Again,  at  Kurrachee  on  the  29th  September,  1856,  a  24-gauge  iron-pointed 
ball,”  with  a  charge  of  z}2  drams  of  powder,  was  fired  at  twenty-five  deal 
boards,  each  a  little  more’  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  whole 
thickness  of  all  the  boards  together  being  twenty  inches ;  the  boards  were 
packed  close,  one  behind  the  other,  and  wedged  fast  into  a  box.  The  rifle 
was  fired  at  twenty-five  yards  distance.  The  ball  penetrated  clean  through 
the  whole  twenty-five  planks,  and  buried  itself  its  whole  length  in  a  block  of 
hard  wood  2^-  inches  thick,  which  was  behind  the  mass  of  boards,  breaking  this 
block  into  two  pieces. 

The  percussion  shells  penetrated  four  or  five  inches  into  walls 
made  of  sun-hardened  bricks,  and  exploding,  left  deep  holes 
in  them.  Colonel  Jacob  says,  that  if  the  same  principle  were 
applied  to  cannon,  he  “is  deliberately  of  opinion  that  a  four- 
grooved  rifled  iron  gun,  of  a  bore  of  four  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  not  less  than  24  cwt.,  could  be  made  to  throw  shot  to  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  and  more,  with  force  and  accuracy.”  The 
magnitude  of  the  results  which  he  has  already  obtained  forbid  us 
to  look  upon  this  as  an  idle  or  unfounded  boast. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  importance  of  such  discoveries 
as  these.  That  it  must  be  very  great  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  by  our  experience  in  the- war  with  Russia.  Colonel  Jacob 
anticipates  from  it  the  most  brilliant  consequences.  He  has  the 
most  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  “  noble  nature,”  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  English  troops  ;  and  he  considers  that,  by  enlist 
ino-  into  the  army  a  much  superior  class  of  men  to  those  whom 
we  at  present  employ,  and  by  arming  them  with  the  weapons 
which  he  has  invented,  a  force  numerically  small,  but  carefully 
and  individually  trained,  might  be  formed,  which  would  be  almost 
invincible.  He  looks  forward  to  a  great  increase  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  personal  daring  and  resource  on  the  fate  of  battles,  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  employment  of  an  arm  which  requires  so 
much  skill  and  nerve  for  its  proper  use  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
close  formations  either  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry  will  be  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  well-trained  riflemen,  advancing  upon  them  in 
open  order. 

No  doubt  a  man  rides  his  own  hobby  pretty  freely,  and  we 
fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  real  importance  of  Colonel  J acob’s 
discovery,  he  may  be  a  little  tempted  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
it.  Still, we  feel  that  his  language  and  his  anticipations  are  generous 
and  manly;  and  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  habit  of  using 
the  rifle,  as  our  ancestors  used  the  bow,  added  to  the  number  of 
English  national  sports.  Rifle-shooting  is  universal  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  even  school-boys  are  trained  to  take  aim  with  a  kind  of 
cross-bow,  which  is  far  from  being  a  mere  toy.  With  all  the 
goodwill  in  the  world,  our  means  of  obtaining  manly  exercise  are 
daily  being  refined  away,  and  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  if,  by  one  and  the  same  invention,  we  could  increase 
our  military  power  and  add  to  the  number  of  our  national 
amusements.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  deserves  passing 
notice  as  a  curiosity,  that  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  point  out  the  political  value  of  the  rifle  as  an 
arm  for  citizen  levies,  and  that  the  learned  author  of  Fearne’s 
Contingent  Remainders  took  the  lead,  not  merely  in  con¬ 
futing  Lord  Mansfield,  but  in  the  invention  of  long-range 
small  arms. 


REVIEWS. 


BUDDIIIST  PILGRIMS.* 

AT  the  time  when  St.  Columban,  St.  Gall,  and  St.  Kilian  were 
making  converts  among  the  tribes  of  Germany,  and  when 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  beginning  their  conquests  in 
Arabia,  a  Chinese  monk,  of  the  name  of  Hiouen-thsang,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  the  different  systems  of  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophy  which  had  been  established  in  his  own  country  for  many  cen¬ 
turies, and  whichwere  believed  in  by  millions  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  The  chief  works  which  he  studied  were  those  of  Confu¬ 
cius  and  Lao-tseu,  but  the  religion  in  which  he  believed  him¬ 
self  was  that  of  Fo  or  Buddha.  After  having  taken  orders,  he 
continued  his  learned  researches,  and  travelled  about  to  visit  the 
most  eminent  divines,  in  order  to  consult  them  on  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  seemed  to  him  involved  in  difficulty.  The  answers 
which  he  received  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  resolved  at  last  to 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  India,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  there  to 
consult  the  highest  authorities,  and  to  collect,  in  the  original,  the 
sacred  writings  of  Buddhism.  He  set  out  in  the  year  629,  and  did 
notreturnto  his  native  place  till  645.  Most  persons  will  remember 
the  interest  with  which  the  travels  of  Le  Hue  and  Gabet  were 
read  a  few  years  ago,  though  these  two  adventurous  missionaries 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  original  intention  of  entering 
India  by"way  of  China  and  Tibet,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
proceed  beyond  the  famous  capital  of  Lhassa.  If  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  here  was  a  traveller,  who  had  made  the  same 
journey  twelve  hundred  years  earlier— who  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  deserts  and  mountain-passes  which  separate  China 
from  India — who  had  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  information,  from  native 
or  foreign  sources,  as  to  the  state  of  that  country — who  had 
learned  Sanskrit,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  Buddhist  works 
— who  had  carried  on  public  disputations  with  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  day — who  had  translated  the 
most  important  works  on  Buddhism  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese, 
and  left  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  still  existed  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  China— nay,  which  was  actually  printed  and  published— we 
may  well  imagine  the  impatience  with  which  all  scholars  interested 
in  the  ancient  history  of  India,  and  in  the  subject  of  Buddhism, 
looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  so  important  a  work. 
Hiouen-thsang’s  name  was  first  mentioned  in  Europe  by  Abel 
Rcmusat  and  Klaproth.  They  had  discovered  some  fragments 
of  his  travels  in  a  Chinese  work  on  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
nations.  R6musat  wrote  to  China  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  Hiouen-thsang’s  travels.  He  was  informed  by 
Morrison  that  they  were  out  of  print.  Still,  the  few  specimens 
which  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  the  Foe- 
Koue-ki  had  whetted  the  appetite  of  Oriental  scholars  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Rffinusat,  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  carry  out 
a  work  which  that  eminent  person  had  undertaken,  without  per¬ 
haps  fullyappreciating  all  its  difficulties.  This  was  Stanislas  Julien, 
who  is  unanimously  acknowledged  as  the  first  Chinese  scholar  in 
Europe.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  Hiouen-thsang 
in  1838  ;  and  after  nearly  twenty  years,  spent  in  preparing  a 
translation  of  the  Chinese  traveller,  his  version  is  now  before 
us.  It  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  achievements  in  Oriental  philology.  It  might  seem  as  if  a 
mere  translation  from  Chinese  into  Irench  was  not  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  work  as  to  call  for  such  high  praise ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  merits  of  M.  Julien’s  labours 
except  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  alphabet  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  M.  Julien,  who  reads  ordinary 
Chinese  books  with  the  same  ease  as  French,  and  whose  authority 
is  acknowledged  by  Chinese  Mandarins  as  equal  to  that  of  their 
ownbest  scholars,  has  had  to  spend  twenty  years  on  this  translation. 
It  is,  indeed,  hardly  fair  to  give  the  name  of  translation  to  what  is 
in  reality  a  decipherment,  and  should  be  classed  with  works  such  as 
the  translations  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  or  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  Remusat,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  and  genius, 
could  not  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  a  translation  of  Hiouen- 
thsang,  though  he  promised  a  translation  even  before  he  had 
procured  the  original.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  reading  of 
Sanskrit  words  transcribed  into  Chinese  ;  and  M.  Julien  had  to 
make  himself  a  thorough  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  to  acquire  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  Buddhist  literature,  before  he  could  trans¬ 
late  a  page  of  the  ancient  traveller. 

We  are  puzzled  if  we  find  in  comntfm  Chinese  such  words  as 
Ki-  li-sse-tu,for  Christ — or  Ya-su-hoei-sse,  for  Jesuit.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reading  these  foreign  words,  written  with  the  symbolic 
alphabet  of  the  Chinese,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  task  of 
deciphering  the  Chinese  transcriptions  of  Sanskrit  words,  such 
as  are  found  on  every  page  of  Hiouen-thsang  s  travels.  It  would 
not  have  tried  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Julien  to  recognise  Ayodhya 
or  Oude  in  the  Chinese  Oyuto,  or  the  town  of  Sravasti  m  the 
Chinese  Chelofasiti ;  but  when  the  same  town  of  Sravasti  was 


*  Ilistoire  de  la  Vie  dc  Hiouen-thsang,  et  de  ses  Voyages  dans  VInde, 
depuis  Van  620  jusqu’en  645.  Par  Hoeili  et  Yen-tlisong.  Traduit  du 
Chinois  par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris.  1853.  .  .  . 

Memoires  sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales.  Traduits  du  Sanscrit  en  Chinois, 
en  l’an  648,  par  Hiouen-thsang;  et  du  Chinois  en  Francois,  par  Stanislas 
Julien.  Paris.  1 85  7- 
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called  Che-wei,  which  means  in  Chinese  “  where  one  hears,  it 
required  no  ordinary  power  of  combination  to  find  that  the  name 
of  Sravasti  was  derived  from  a  Sanskrit  noun,  sravas  (Greek 
k\(os,  Buss,  slava),  which  means  “hearing”  or  “  fame,”  and  that 
the  etymologic  meaning  of  the  name  of  Sravasti  was  expressed  in 
Chinese  by  Che-wei.  Besides  these  names  of  places  and  rivers, 
of  kings  and  saints,  there  was  the  whole  strange  phraseology  of 
Buddhism,  of  which  no  dictionary  gives  any  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation.  How  was  even  the  best  Chinese  scholar  to  know  that 
the  words  which  usually  mean  “  dark  shadow  must  be  taken  in 
the  technical  sense  of  Nirvana,  or  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
Absolute — that  “  return -purity”  had  the  same  sense— and  that 
a  third  synonymous  expression  was  to  be  recognised  in  a  phrase 
which  in  ordinary  Chinese  would  have  the  sense  of  “  transport- 
figure-crossing-age  ?”  A  monastery  is  called  “  origin-door, 
instead  of  “  black-door.”  The  voice  of  Buddha  is  called  the 
voice  of  the  dragon and  his  doctrine  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
“  door  of  expedients.”  All  these  difficulties,  if  they  are  once 
conquered,  as  they  have  been  by  the  persevering  industry  of 
M.  Julien,  lose  much  of  their  formidable  aspect.  But  they  would 
have  disheartened  many  a  scholar,  if  he  had  had  to  wade  through 
large  Chinese  cyclopaidias — to  make  indexes  consisting  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  ten  thousands  of  words — to  consult  works  written  in 
Sanskrit  or  in  Pali— and  all  this  in  order  to  understand  some 
erverse  expression  of  a  Buddhist  philosopher,  or  to  discover  the 
anskrit  original  behind  the  most  awkward  jumble  of  the  Chinese 
alphabet. 

M.  Julien,  after  having  served  his  severe  apprenticeship,  is 
now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  patient  labours,  and  his  publica¬ 
tions  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  In  1853  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Hiouen-thsang,  written  by 
Hoeili  and  Cen-thsong;  and  a  new  volume  has  just  reached  us 
from  Paris,  containing  the  original  memoranda  of  Hiouen-thsang, 
the  extracts  which  he  had  made  from  Sanskrit  works,  together 
witkkisown  remarks— the  whole  arranged  and  edited  by  Pien-ki, 
Cider  the  title  of  Si-yu-lci,  or  “On  the  Western  Countries.” 
Both  these  works  treat  on  the  same  subjects — both  possess  on 
the  whole  very  nearly  the  same  authority.  The  writers  of  the 
former  were  the  pupils  of  the  Chinese  traveller — the  editor  of 
the  latter  was  his  assistant.  We  are  inclined,  like  M.  Julien, 
to  prefer  the  work  of  Hoeili  to  that  of  Pien-ki.  It  is  more 
animated,  and  gives  us  a  more  living  picture  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  traveller,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  he  actually 
saw  and  did  in  India.  The  other  is  richer  in  legends  and  geo¬ 
graphical  notices,  but  is  more  a  work  of  reference,  and  is  quoted 
as  such  by  Hoeili.  M.  Julien  hopes  to  continue  his  publica¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  now  calls  the  two  volumes  which  are  published, 
the  first  and  second  of  a  larger  series,  which  is  to  have  the  title 
of  “Voyages  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes.” 

Some  of  these  Chinese  pilgrims  are  more  ancient  than 
Hiouen-thsang.  The  pilgrimages  of  Chinese  Buddhists  to 
India  began  °in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth.  Their  object  was  to  visit  the  places 
where  Buddha  had  been  teaching,  to  pray  at  the  shrines 
where  the  most  famous  relies  were  preserved,  to  collect  Budd¬ 
hist  MSS.,  and,  if  possible,  to  carry  away  some  sacred  dust, 
or  at  least  some  statues  of  the  TatMgata  and  his  pupils.  Budd¬ 
hism  had  not  then  been  established  in  China  for  any  length  of 
time.  Buddhist  missionaries  may  have  reached  China  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  for  a  Buddhist  preacher  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals,  in  the  year  217  b.c.,  and  we 
have  traces  of  Buddhist  worship  north  of  the  Great  Desert  of 
Gobi,  as  early  as  120  b.c.  But  the  first  public  acknowledgment 
of  Buddhism  as  a  religion  did  not  take  place  in  China  till  the 
year  61  a.d.  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  translations  of  Sanskrit 
works  into  Chinese,  seems  to  have  been  the  translation  of  the 
Lalita  Vistara,  or,  Life  of  Buddha,  published  in  76  a.d. 
About  three  hundred  years  later,  the  great  stream  of  Buddhist 
pilgrims  began  to  flow  from  China  to  India;  and  the  first  account 
which  we  possess  of  these  pilgrimages  refers  to  the  travels  of 
Ea-hian,  who  visited  India  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
His  travels  have  been  translated  by  Eemusat,  but  M.  Julien 
promises  a  new  and  more  correct  translation.  After  Pa-hian,  we 
have  the  travels  of  Hoei-seng  and  Song-yun,  who  were  sent  to 
India,  in  518,  by  command  of  the  Empress,  with  a  view  of  col¬ 
lecting  sacred  books  and  relics.  Of  Hiouen-thsang,  who  follows 
next  in  time,  we  possess  at  present,  eight  out  of  twelve  books  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  last  four  books  of  his 
Journal  will  soon  follow  in  M.  J ulien’s  translation.  After  Hiouen- 
thsang,  the  chief  works  of  Chinese  pilgrims  are  the  Itineraries 
of  the  fifty-six  monks,  published  in  730,  and  the  travels  of 
Khi-nie,  who  visited  India  in  964,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
pilgrims. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  historical  value  of 
these  works  by  mere  extracts.  They  open  quite  a  new  world, 
and  they  show  it  to  us  in  its  full  reality.  "VVe  knew,  indeed,  the 
teaching  of  Buddha — we  knew  the  principles  of  his  moral  code, 
and  the  tenets  of  his  philosophy — but  we  knew  Buddhism  only 
as  a  system,  or  theory ;  and  in  India  itself,  no  historian  had 
described  to  us  the  social  and  intellectual  revolution  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  spread  of  this  new  doctrine.  In  Hiouen-thsang’s 
travels,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  Buddhism  not  only  in  its  grey 
outline,  but  in  full  relief.  We  see  princes,  suddenly  struck  by  the 
vanity  of  all  things,  leaving  their  palaces,  and  performing  penance 
in  monasteries,  like  so  many  Charles  the  Pifths.  We  read  of  a 


king  who  has  murdered  his  father,  and  who  goes  to  Buddha  to 
confess  his  sins,  and  to  receive  absolution.  There  are  rich  mer¬ 
chants  handing  over  all  their  wealth  to  the  congregation — there  are 
learned  Brahmans  suddenly  exchanging  their  abstruse  metaphysics 
forthe  simplepraetical  teaching  of  Buddha.  Great  festivals  are  held, 
to  which  the  kings  invite  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and 
theologians  of  India,  in  order  to  discuss  points  of  doctrine  which 
are  considered  essential  for  the  salvation  of  man.  Edicts  are 
published,  and  inscriptions  engraved  on  rocks  and  pillars,  to 
enforce  toleration,  and  to  enjoin  the  duty  of  universal  charity. 
Every  city  is  full  of  monasteries  and  temples,  of  shrines  and 
monuments,  and  every  moment  in  the  life  of  Buddha  is  immor¬ 
talized  by  a  sthupa,  or  by  other  colossal  works  of  art.  Many 
of  these  monuments  were  already  in  ruins  at  the  time  when 
Hiouen-thsang  visited  India,  and  when  the  simple  teaching  of 
Buddha  had  long  degenerated  into  wild  superstition.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  worship  of  relics  in  Europe ;  but  whereas  in 
the  middle  ages  we  only  read  of  small  skirmishes  between  the 
monks  of  different  towns,  fighting  for  the  bones  of  some  saint 
lately  deceased,  we  are  told  in  India  of  kings  threatening  to  go 
to  war  unless  a  tooth  or  nail  of  Buddha  were  voluntarily  surren¬ 
dered  to  them.  We  have  read  of  the  most  extraordinary  relics  in 
Europe,  such  as  parts  of  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  his 
dream.  But  here  also  the  Buddhists  out-Herod  Herod,  for 
they  actually  show  the  shadow  of  Buddha,  and  Hiouen-thsang, 
if  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  testified  to  having  seen  it. 
Shortly  before  he  arrived  at  Pou-lou-clia-pou-lo,  i.e.  the  San¬ 
skrit  Purushapura,  the  modern  Peshawer,  Hiouen-thsang  heard 
of  an  extraordinary  cave,  where  Buddha  had  formerly  con¬ 
verted  a  dragon,  and  had  promised  his  new  pupil  to  leave  him 
his  shadow,  in  order  that,  whenever  the  evil  passions  of  his 
dragon-nature  should  revive,  the  aspect  of  his  master’s  shadowy 
features  might  remind  him  of  his  former  vows.  This  promise 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  dragon-cave  became  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Our  traveller  was  told  that  the  roads  leading  to 
the  cave  were  extremely  dangerous,  and  infested  by  robbers — 
that  for  three  years  none  of  the  pilgrims  had  ever  returned  from 
the  cave.  But  he  replied — “  It  would  be  difficult  during  a 
hundred  thousand  Kalpas  to  meet  one  single  time  with  the  true 
shadow  of  Buddha  ;  how  could  I,  having  come  so  near,  pass  on 
without  going  to  adore  it  ?”  He  left  his  companions  behind,  and 
after  asking  in  vain  for  a  guide,  he  met  at  last  with  a  boy  who 
showed  him  to  a  farm  belonging  to  a  convent.  Here  he  found 
an  old  man  who  undertook  to  act  as  his  guide.  They  had  hardly 
proceeded  a  few  miles  when  they  were  attacked  by  five  robbers. 
The  monk  took  off  his  cap  and  displayed  his  ecclesiastical  robes. 
“Master,”  said  one  of  the  robbers,  “  where  are  you  going ?’’ 
Hiouen-thsang  replied,  “  I  desire  to  adore  the  shadow  of  Buddha.” 
“  Master,”  said  the  robber,  “  have  you  not  heard  that  these  roads 
are  full  of  bandits?”  “Bobbers  are  men,”  Hiouen-thsang  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  and  at  present,  when  I  am  going  to  adore  the  shadow 
of  Buddha,  even  though  the  roads  were  full  of  wild  beasts,  I 
should  walk  on  without  fear.  Surely,  then,  I  ought  not  to  fear 
you,  as  you  are  men  whose  heart  i3  possessed  of  pity.”  The 
robbers  were  moved  by  these  words,  and  opened  their  hearts  to 
the  true  faith.  After  this  little  incident  Hiouen-thsang  proceeded 
with  his  guide.  He  passed  a  stream  rushing  down  between  two 
precipitous  walls  of  rock.  In  the  rock  itself  there  was  a  door 
which  opened.  All  was  dark.  But  Hiouen-thsang  entered, 
advanced  towards  the  east,  then  moved  fifty  steps  backward, 
and  began  his  devotions.  He  made  one  hundred  salutations, 
but  he  saw  nothing.  He  reproached  himself  bitterly  with  his 
former  sins — he  cried,  and  abandoned  himself  to  utter  despair, 
because  the  shadow  of  Buddha  would  not  appear  before  him.  At 
last,  after  many  prayers  and  invocations,  he  saw  on  the  eastern 
wall  a  dim  light,  of  the  size  of  a  saucepan,  such  as  the  Buddhist 
monks  carry  in  their  hands.  But  it  disappeared.  He  continued 
praying,  full  of  joy  and  pain,  and  again  he  saw  a  light,  which 
vanished  like  lightning.  Then  he  vowed,  full  of  devotion  and 
love,  that  he  would  never  leave  the  place  till  he  had  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  “Venerable  of  the  age.”  After  two  hundred 
prayers,  the  cave  was  suddenly  bathed  in  light,  and  the  shadow  of 
Buddha,  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  rose  majestically  on  the  wall, 
as  when  the  clouds  suddenly  open  and  display,  all  at  once,  the 
marvellous  image  of  the  “  Mountain  of  Light.”  A  dazzling 
splendour  lighted  up  the  features  of  the  divine  countenance. 
Hiouen-thsang  was  lost  in  contemplation  and  wonder,  and  would 
not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the  sublime  and  incomparable 
object.  .  .  .  After  he  awoke  from  his  trance,  he  called  in  six 
men,  and  commanded  them  to  light  a  fire  in  the  cave,  in  order  to 
burn  incense  ;  but  as  the  approach  of  the  light  made  the  shadow 
of  Buddha  disappear,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Then  five  of  the 
men  saw  the  shadow,  but  the  sixth  saw  nothing.  The  old  man 
who  had  acted  as  guide  was  astounded  when  Hiouen-thsang  told 
him  of  the  vision.  “  Master,”  he  said,  “  without  the  sincerity  of 
your  faith,  and  the  energy  of  your  vows,  you  could  not  have  seen 
such  a  miracle.” 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Hiouen-thsang’s  pupils.  But  we 
must  say,  to  the  credit  of  Hiouen-thsang  himself,  that  in  the 
Si-yu-ki,  which  contains  his  own  diary,  the  story  is  told  in  a 
different  way.  The  cave  is  described  with  almost  the  same 
words.  But  afterwards,  the  writer  continues  : — “  Formerly,  the 
shadow  of  Buddha  was  seen  in  the  cave,  bright,  like  his  natural 
appearance,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  his  divine  beauty.  One 
might  have  said,  it  was  Buddha  himself.  For  some  centuries, 
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however,  it  can  no  longer  be  seen  completely.  1  hough  one  does 
see  something,  it  is  only  a  feeble  and  doubtful  resemblance.  If 
a  man  prays  with  sincere  faith,  and  if  he  has  received  from  above 
a  secret  impression,  he  sees  the  shadow  clearly,  but  he  cannot 
enjoy  the  sight  for  any  length  of  time.” 

\Ve  should  do  injustice  to  the  travels  of  Hiouen-thsang  it  we 
were  to  class  them  with  the  travels  of  Le  Hue  and  Gabel ; 
and  we  should  mislead  our  readers  if  we  were  to  say  that  they 
are  equally  amusing.  AVc  believe,  however,  that  the  Life  of 
Hiouen-thsang  would  more  especially  interest  many  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  translated  from  Chinese. 
But  the  real  value  of  these  works  is  historical.  Both  by 
what  they  mention  and  by  what  they  omit,  they  throw  much 
light  on  the  state  of  India  during  that  early  period.  Ike  burn¬ 
ing  of  widows  is  not  mentioned;  but  the  geography  of  the 
Puranas,  the  theory  of  the  Nine  Islands,  and  the  name  of  King 
Siladitya,  hitherto  known  from  inscriptions  only,  are  mentioned. 
These  are  facts  which  the  Sanskrit  scholar  will  not  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  though  they  would  hardly  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  We  congratulate  M.  Stanislas  Julien  on  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  work  which,  at  the  present  time,  no  one  but  himself 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  which  will  be  truly 
welcome  to  the  Oriental  scholar,  the  general  historian,  and  to 
the  student  of  mental  philosophy. 


SIR  CHARLES  NAriER  IN  THE  BALTIC* 


THEBE  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  this  thick  octavo  volume, 
containing  about  6oo  pages,  can  be  called  a  good  book.  It 
is  ill-written,  ill-timed,  and  remarkably  ill  put  together,  for  with 
a  very  little  skill  it  might  have  been  compressed  into  less  than  a 
quarter  of  its  size  ;  and  it  is  written  almost  entirely  in  order  to 
put  forward  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  view  of  a  personal  question, 
which  has  been  discussed  till  the  public  at  large  are  utterly  sick 
and  almost  entirely  oblivious  of  its  bearings.  Ihe  simple  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  whole  volume  raises  is,  whether  Sir  J allies  Graham 
misrepresented  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  being 
in  some  measure  his  tools,  and  in  some  measure  his  accomplices, 
in  that  undertaking.  In  order  to  set  this  controversy  fully  before 
the  public,  Mr.  Earp  gives  us  an  elaborate  history  of  the  whole 
of  the  Baltic  Campaign  of  1S54,  comprising  every. movement  of 
every  ship,  and  drawn  up,  as  he  says,  “on  the  principle,  of  having 
authentic  documents  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  question  of  the 
facts  narrated.”  Consequently,  if  any  one  should  answer  Sir  Charles 
or  his  advocate,  the  volume  might  assume  the  proportions  of  a  first- 
rate  Blue-book.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Earp  complains,  amongst 
other  things,  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Government  in  not  allow"  - 
ing  his  hero  a  committee,  he  assigns  then-  fear  of  the  Blue-book 
which  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  such  a  concession,  as  the 
reason  of  their  refusal.  His  efforts  have  certainly  gone  a 
long  way  to  supply  the  want,  as  far  as  bulk  goes.  The  style 
wants  life  as  much  as  the  book  wants  proportion.  Up¬ 
wards  of  400  pages,  as  novelists  say,  “  elapse  before,  the  reader 
gets  to  the  point  of  the  story;  and,  when  he  does  arrive  at  it,  he 
discovers  that  it  lies  in  imputing  disingenuity  to  bir  James 
Graham,  and  imbecility  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  through 
about  200  pages,  which,  by  avoiding  repetitions  and  amplifica¬ 
tions,  might  be  conveniently  reduced  by  at  least  a  half.  It  w  ould 
be  a  great  comfort  for  his  readers  if  Mr.  Earp.  would  give  them 
credit  for  perspicacity  enough  to  see  that  two  inconsistent  state¬ 
ments  cannot  both  be  true,  without  having  the  contradiction 
between  them  pointed  out  ten  times  over. 

Passing  from  the  advocate  to  the  cause,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  no  man  could  have  shown  more  ingenuity  in  disgust¬ 
ing  his  friends  than  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  coarse  language, 
his’  furious  letters,  his  newspaper  correspondence,  and  his 
general  incapacity  to  wash  dirty  linen  at  home,  have  excited  a 
very  strong  and  a  very  just  prejudice  against  him.  There  are 
cases  in  which  a  man  ought,  even  from  regard  to  his  own  repu¬ 
tation,  to  take  it  patiently  if  he  suffers  wrong.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  ought  not  to  be  a  leader  of  the  noisy  folly  of  pothouse 
politicians'.  He  owes  much  to  the  name  he  bears,  and  much  to 
the  reputation  which  the  gallantry  of  his  earlier  career  acquired. 
Folly  and  jesting  are  not  worse  suited  to  his  age  and  position  than 
the  cheers  of  a  mob  or  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Advertiser . 
Notwithstanding  his  own  violence  and  indiscretion,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  clumsiness  and  prolixity  of  his  advocate,  liis  grievance 
against  the  Government  may  be  worth  stating,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  were  too  much  disgusted  by  the 
roughness,  and  wearied  by  the  length  of  the  controversy,  to  retain 
any  very  clear  conception  of  its  bearings.  AVc  will  therefore  lay 
before  our  readers,  as  concisely  as  possible,  Sir  Charles  s  estimate 
of  his  own  wrongs,  though  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  using 
Mr.  Earp’s  performance  tor  the  purpose,  we  feel  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  gentleman  who  does  very  little  to  conciliate  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public. 

Sir  Charles  Napier’s  case,  on  his  own  statement  of  it,  is 
as  follows : — He  commanded  the  Baltic  fleet  from  March  till 
December,  1854.  The  force  originally  at  his  disposal  consisted 
of  four  ships  of  the  line,  four  bloekskips,  four  heavy  frigates,  and 


three  paddle-steamers,  but  he  had  no  small  q;aft.  His  crews  were 
quite  inexperienced,  and  his  ships  had  too  few  officers.  He 
therefore  considered  himself,  .and  the  Government  considered 
him,  unable  to  do  more  than  to"  blockade  the  liussian  ports,  and 
to  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  Swedes  and  Germans. 
His  force,  though  strong  enough  to  fight  the  liussian  fleet  if  it 
came  out  to  meet  him,  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  so  after  sustain¬ 
ing  the  loss  which  would  havebeen  certain  to  follow  from  an  attack 
on  any  of  the  great  liussian  fortifications.  The  Admiralty 
repeatedly  warned  him  that  it  would  be  very  rash  to  attack  Cron- 
stadt  with  the  force  under  his  command,  and  complimented  him 
for  not  allowing  himself  to  be  driven  by  popular  clamour  into 
undertaking  desperate  enterprises.  In  the  course  of  thesummer 
he  was  joined  by  a  French  naval  force,  under  Admiral  Parseval, 
in  conjunction  with  whom,  plans  were  considered  lor  attacking 
Sweaborg.  The  result  of  these  investigations  was  communicated 
to  the  Admiralty  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
20U1  of  June,  in  which  he  says  : — 

As  for  going  into  Sweaborg,  it  is  quite  impossible.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  is  not  much  wider  than  the  length  of  this  ship ;  and,  across  the 
passage,  a  three-decker  is  placed,  ready  to  be  sunk.  Besides  this,  the  beacons 
are  removed,  and  the  smoke  alone,  without  guns,  would  defend  the  harbour. 
The  only  way  to  take  Sweaborg,  woidd  be  by  a  large  military  force  occupying 
the  island,  and  throwing  shells  into  it.  I  send  you  Admiral  Chads  report  on 
the  subject. 

After  this  came  the  expedition  to  Bomarsund,  which  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  1 6th  August.  On  the  27th  of  that  month.  General 
Jones,  and  on  the  2nd  Sept.,  the  French  en  gmeer,  General  IN  lei,  made 
reports  on  the  possibility  of  attacking  Sweaborg.  General  Jones 
thought  that  a  successful  attack  might  be  made  by  landing  5000 
men  on  Bak  Holmen.one  of  the  islands,  and  constructing  heavy 
batteries  of  guns  and  mortars,  which  might  be  supported  by  the 
ships.  He  also  recommended  the  use  of  rockets.  He  supposed 
that  the  operation  would  take  seven  or  eight  days.  General 
Niel  considered  that  the  scheme  was  not  practicable,  because  the 
Eussians  could  throw  a  large  force  into  Bak  Holmen,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Allied  fleets  had  only  four  small  mortars  amongst  them  ; 
but  he  thought  that  if  “  the  fleets  were  to  anchor  within  easy 
range  of  Sweaborg,”  the  fortifications  might  be  made  untenable 
in  two  hours.  But,  he  added,  “  such  an  operation  is  rash.  It  has 
never  been  done  that  I  know  of,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  my 
province  to  advise  it.”  In  the  early  part  of  September  the 
'  French  troops  sailed  for  Cherbourg..  The  English  and  l-rench 
admirals  then  determined,  at  a  council  of  war,  that  nothing  moie 
could  be  done.  On  the  12  th,  Sir  James  Graham  wrote,  expressing 
some  regret,  and  suggesting  that  General  Niel’s  suggestion,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  naval  attack  on  the  town,  should  be  tried  by 
an  equal  number  of  French  and  English  ships.  “  If,  unhappily, 
nothing  more  could  be  done,”  he  directs  the  admiral  to  send 
home  his  least  efficient  ships.  A  second  council  of  war  m  as  then 
held  by  the  English  admirals  alone  (the  French  admiral  de¬ 
clining  to  join),  who  declared  that  the  attempt  could  not  be 
made  ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  French  fleet  returned  to 
France.  On  the  26th,  Sir  Charles  wrote  a  further  despatch  to 
Sir  James,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  most  ambiguously  worded. 
It  may  mean,  no  doubt,  to  make  general  suggestions  about  the 
way  in  which  Sweaborg  might  be  attacked  on  a  future  occasion, 
and  with  additional  means,  but  it  certainly  looks  like  a  direct 
statement  that  it  could  be  attacked  then  and  there  : — 
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In  mv  former  report  [says  Sir  C.  Napier]  I  agreed  with  Capt.M  ashmgton 
that  the  fleet  could  lie  in  Miolo  Roads  in  the  summer.  That  is  now  more 
difficult,  as  batteries  havebeen  built  on  the  south  points  of  Sandhamm  Island; 
but  they  could  be  destroyed.  . 

If  Sweaborg  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  alone,  they  would  approach  from  the 
south  in  one  fine,  raked  by  160  gims,  &c.  [Here  follows  a  detailed  account 
of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  by  the  ships.] 

Whether  this  attack  would  succeed  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  Out  we 
must  calculate  on  ships  being  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot  and  shells,  of  which 
the  Russians  would  have  abundance.  Whether  successful  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  our  ships  would  be  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  Russian  fleet  afterwards; 
and  if  the  attack  was  made  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  you  cannot  depend 
upon  the  weather  for  two  hours,  I  do  not  know  how  many  would  be  lost. 

I  beg  your  Lordships  will  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Sweaborg  cannot 
be  attacked.  I  think  it  can,  but  it  must  be  with  caution  and  judgment. 

Thirteen-inch  mortars  should  be  placed  on  Laghara  Island  and  Lango  Rocks, 
and  gun-boats  carrying  Lancaster  guns  should  be  added  to  the  fleet.  Those 
ships  should  be  placed  at  different  points,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fortih- 
cations,  well  furnished  with  shot,  shells,  and  rockets. 

The  fleet  no  doubt  had  neither  mortars  nor  rockets,  and,  as 
Mr.  Earp  says,  was  very  short  of  ammunition ;  but  these  thiugs  seem 
to  be  mentioned  only  in  a  supplementary  manner,  and  altogether 
we  cannot  think  it  surprising  that  the  Admiralty  should  have 
considered  this  despatch  as  a  distinct  offer  to  make  the  attack, 
though  it  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  other  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Earp  wishes  to  put  upon  it.  In  the  early  part  ol 
October  came  the  false  report  that  Sebastopol  was  taken,  where¬ 
upon  the  Admiralty  urged  Sir  Charles  to  attack  Sweaborg  1  e 
possibly  could,  stating  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  fleet  had  orders  to  return.  On  the  9th  (when  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  Sebastopol  report  was  ascertained),  they  informed 
Sir  Charles  that  he  might  return  when  lie  chose,  ‘  as  the  attack 
on  Sweaborg  was  impossible.”  When  he  did  return,  after  much 
rather  violent  correspondence,  he  was  superseded. 

These  facts,  which  we  state  as  barely  and  impartially  as 
possible,  form  the  nucleus  of  Mr.  Earp’s  bulky  volume.  His 
view  of  them  is,  that  they  display  admirable  consistency  and 
straightforwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  and  that  they 
show  equal  duplicity,  cowardice,  treachery,  incompetence,  and 
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every  other  bad  quality  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  Sir  James  Graham  first  complimented  Sir 
Charles  on  his  caution,  and  then  imputed  that  caution  to 
cowardice,  and  backed  up  this  assertion  by  misrepresenting 
Sir  Charles’s  statements — making  out  that  he  first  asserted 
that  Sweaborg  was  impregnable,  and  then  that  it  was  not,  and 
at  last  shrank  from  taking  it.  These  and  many  other 
accusations  of  the  same  kind  have  been  poured  out  far  too 
abundantly  on  every  opportunity  for  many  months  past.  We 
deeply  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  feel  that,  without  going 
into  very  minute  particulars,  the  general  state  of  the  case  is  plain 
enough.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  unreasonable  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  public— there  was  anything  but  brilliant  performance 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  fact  is  certam,  though  it 
certainly  admits,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  of  explanation. 
There  was  some  misunderstanding  between  the  Admiral  and  the 
Government,  in  which  both  parties  were  perhaps  to  blame — Sir 
Charles  for  writing  an  ambiguous  despatch,  which  looked  like 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  and  Sir  James  for  not  taking  suffi¬ 
cient  trouble  to  understand  his  correspondent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  the  most  lamentable  violence  and  want  of 
self-restraint  in  the  whole  of  the  Admiral’s  subsequent  conduct. 


PALGRAVE’S  NORMANDY.* 

INHERE  are  some  books  and  some  writers  that  have  a  fair 
claim  to  stand  above  criticism.  An  author  who  has  toiled 
for  a  lifetime  in  a  laborious  field,  who  has  made  his  name  emi¬ 
nent  by  his  labours,  who  has  acquired  a  great  reputation,  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  freedom  of  comment  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  justifiable.  Sir  Erancis  Palgrave  has  rendered  most  im¬ 
portant  services  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  ;  he  has 
turned  to  the  common  profit  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  contents  of  our  great  national  Library  than  is  possessed  by 
any  man  living ;  he  knows  subjects  which  no  one  else  knows,  and 
is  notoriously  liberal  and  courteous  in  assisting  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  helped  by  him.  When,  therefore,  such  a  man 
writes  the  annals  of  a  period  dark  and  remote,  but  rich  in  matter 
illustrative  of  the  beginnings  of  English  history,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  accept  what  he  gives  us  without  criticising  the  mode  in  which 
he  is  pleased  to  offer  it.  The  second  volume  of  his  work, 
recently  published,  contains  many  reflections,  conceived  in  a 
peculiar  spirit  and  written  in  a  most  peculiar  style ;  but  it 
would  show  a  want  of  respect  to  a  man  venerable  both  from 
years  and  learning,  if  these  peculiarities  were  made  the  subject 
of  the  disparaging  observations  which  they  would  certainly  pro¬ 
voke  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  pen  of  a  younger  orless  eminent 
man.  But  if  the  weaknesses  of  this  History  of  Normandy  are 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  so  also  are  its  great  merits.  No  one 
can  mistake  the  vast  range  of  learning  it  displays,  the  genuine 
interest  which  the  author  takes  in  events  so  distant,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reality  he  gives  to  persons  whose  character  and  fortunes 
are  only  to  be  traced  in  the  rude  chronicles  of  the  Carlovingian 
era,  or  the  consecutiveness  and  distinctness  with  which  the 
career  of  the  chief  subjects  of  his  story  is  worked  out.  In  every 
page  we  see  how  much  must  have  been  required  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  such  a  history — what  patience  and  power  of  investiga- 
ion,  what  a  fund  of  the  most  miscellaneous  information,  what 
an  appetite  for  literary  acquisition. 

Popular  such  a  history  as  that  of  Ducal  Normandy  before  the 
Conquest  cannot  possibly  be — the  scene  is  too  insignificant  a  one, 
the  actors  too  absolutely  unknown.  The  historian  labours  under 
disadvantages  like  those  which  press  on  the  narrator  of  Oriental 
annals.  For  the  moment,  while  the  shape  of  his  name  on  the 
paper  catches  our  eye,  we  may  feel  some  interest  in  the  career  of 
a  khan  or  shah  of  whom  we  never  heard  before,  but  directly  the 
book  is  shut,  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  fade  from  our  memory  with 
his  uame.  So,  too,  while  we  are  reading  this  volume  of  Norman 
history,  we  may  attach  some  importance  to  the  struggles  of  the 
little  chieftains  of  whom  it  speaks.  W  e  are  affected  with  some  faint 
pain  or  pleasure  at  their  successes  or  reverses,  and  wish  to  know 
what  was  the  issue  of  their  petty  intrigues.  But  the  figures  we 
see  momentarily  summoned  up  before  us  soon  fall  back  into  the 
darkness  from  which  they  emerged ;  and  we  cannot  attach  any 
permanent  importance  to  the  marches  and  countermarches,  the 
sieges,  assassinations,  crimes,  or  good  deeds  of  the  obscure  counts 
and  lords  of  semi-barbarous  France.  All  we  care  to  remember 
is  the  broad  and  general  issue  of  the  story,  and  the  rough 
outline  of  its  features.  Speaking  in  this  general  way,  we 
may  say  that  the  main  purport  of  the  volume  is  to  show  how 
Ducal  Normandy  passed  from  being  a  territory  of  pirate 
aliens  into  the  premier  fief  of  France — the  main  instrument  of 
this  change  being  the  adhesion  of  a  Norman  Duke  to  the  Capetian 
revolution.  This  is  the  characteristic  aspect  under  which  Nor¬ 
mandy  presents  itself.  A  foreign,  hated,  and  hostile  power  first 
establishes  itself  firmly  within  its  conquered  boundaries,  and  then, 
entering  into  alliance  and  into  feudal  relations  with  a  revolting 
chief  of  France,  becomes  a  component  part  of  the  new  system 
inaugurated  by  the  success  of  Hugh  Capet,  but  a  part  enjoying  a 
great  degree  of  pre-eminOnce  and  independence.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  position  of  Normandy  is  the  greatest  gain  that  the 
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student  of  English  history  will  derive  from  these  early  volumes 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  work.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  Normandy  was  a  Danish  power,  inspiring  terror  and 
aversion  into  Roman  France,  while  it  drew  from  the  French  its 
coating  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Secondly,  for  convenience, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  isolation  attending  an  entire  separation 
from  the  network  of  the  feudal  hierarchy,  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
became  the  liegeman  of  the  Duke  of  France  ;  but,  thirdly,  when 
the  Duke  of  France  became,  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Capet,  King 
of  France — and  when,  therefore,  Normandy  became  a  fief  of  the 
crown — the  Norman  Duke  still  remained  in  the  position  of  an 
equal  and  an  ally,  more  than  in  that  of  a  subject  baron.  These 
propositions  are  simple,  and  perhaps  obvious;  but  no  one  who  has 
fully  apprehended  them  will  think  little  of  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  relations  of  Noi’inan  England  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
great  Norman  family,  on  the  variety  of  feudal  ties,  and  on  the 
early  wars  between  England  and  France. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  later  years  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  was,  that  during  this  period,  the  feudalism  with  which 
students  of  French  and  English  history  are  concerned  received 
its  definite  and  final  shape.  Although  the  fortunes  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Charlemagne  declined,  the  monarchical  system  in¬ 
creased  its  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Not  that  there  was  any 
feeling  approaching  to  that  which  prompted  later  ages  to  say 
that  kings  ruled  by  divine  right.  The  King  of  France,  as  was 
universally  acknowledged,  ruled  by  the  election  of  his  people. 
Once  chosen,  however,  he  was  supreme.  To  be  without  a  feudal 
superior  now  seemed  to  be  something  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  an  organized  society.  Louis  d’Outremer,  King  of  France, 
persuaded  Duke  Richard  of  Normandy,  when  a  mere  boy,  to  do 
homage  to  him.  Afterwards,  Richard  was  set  free  from  the  tie  by 
a  contest  in  which  Louis  was  so  much  worsted  that  he  consented 
to  receive  back  his  crown  from  the  Duke  of  France — as  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Capet,  the  Lord  of  Paris  and  the  Seine  country,  was 
called — and  to  begin  a  new  reign  from  the  renovation  of  his  monar- 
chicalauthority.  Richard  then  stipulated  for  arelation  ofperfectre- 
eiprocity  between  France  and  Normandy.  The  King  of  I  ranee  and 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  to  give  help  and  aid  to  each  other. 
They  swore  fealty  to  each  other;  but  there  was  one  difference. 
The  Duke  rendered  homage  to  the  King,  but  not  the  King  to  the 
Duke — a  difference  seemingly  treated  as  nothing  more  than  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  respect  due  to  one  who  had  been  anointed.  Richard  was 
thus  placed  in  what  seemed  to  others,  and  at  last  to  him,  to  be  a 
state  of  isolation  ;  and  the  stain  of  his  Danish  blood,  and  the  hatred 
felt  towards  his  pagan  subjects  and  allies,  increased  the  distance 
which  separated  him  from  his  neighbours.  Accordingly,  when 
he  sought  a  wife  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  France,  he  was 
contented  to  commend  himself  to  his  father-in-law ;  and  thus, 
when  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  France  became  King,  the  Norman 
Duke  became  the  chief  baron  of  his  kingdom.  Richard  him¬ 
self  had  already  consolidated  his  power  in  his  own  dominions 
by  insisting  on  the  principle  of  commendation  being  carried 
out,  and  it  was  at  his  command  that  the  proprietors  of  allo¬ 
dial  land  commended  themselves  to  lords,  so  that  a  feudal 
tenure  was  created  throughout  the  whole  duchy.  And  we 
may  remark,  that  in  the  acceptance  of  this  settlement  of  Normandy 
the  most  powerful  motive  was  not  so  much  the  wish  to  get  the 
protection  of  a  lord  as  to  obtain  a  recognised  title  to  property. 
The  whole  territory  seems  to  have  belonged  in  theory  to  the 
Duke,  as  conqueror — he  portioned  it  out,  but  with  a  half-reco¬ 
gnised  title  to  reclaim  what  he  had  given.  It  was  to  secure 
themselves  against  such  revocations  of  the  original  gifts, 
or  such  claims  against  usurpation,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
the  holders  of  allodial  land  were  glad  to  enter  into  a  system 
which  gave  them  an  unanswerable,  irrevocable,  and  pro¬ 
ducible  title.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  remarks  that  the  Royal 
Chancery  was  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  riveting  the 
links  of  feudalism ;  and  we  might  naturally  suppose  it  would 
be  so,  for  it  is  not  only  in  semi-barbarous  times  that  men 
are  overawed  by  documents  of  a  formal,  technical,  and  authori¬ 
tative  character.  But  the  writs  of  Chancery  conferred  a  benefit 
on  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed — they  perfected  a  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which,  in  however  rude  a  way,  titles  were  committed 
to  writing  and  registered.  In  the  same  way,  Domesday  Boole 
was,  in  its  first  intent,  only  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  exchequer;  but  those  who  were  called  on  to  pay  dues 
regularly,  obtained  in  time  the  advantage  of  having  their  hold¬ 
ings  recorded  in  a  shape  to  which  they  could  appeal. 

The  hereditary  principle  had  not  as  yet  been  established.  The 
fief  reverted  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  and  was 
granted  out  again  to  the  son.  Of  this  there  was  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  case  of  Arnold  le  Jeune,  Count  of  Flanders.  Hi» 
father  had  been  a  feudatory  of  the  French  King ;  but,  on  his 
father’s  death,  he  refused  to  do  homage.  Lothaire,  then  King, 
invaded  Flanders,  and  Richard  of  Normandy,  who  undertook  to 
mediate,  persuaded  Arnold  to  submit.  On  his  submission,  he 
immediately  received  the  grant  of  his  county.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  tells  us  that  there  are  no  records  to  show  the  early 
customs  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  we  cannot  know  how  the 
allodial  lands  descended  before  the  commendation  took  place; 
but  we  know  that  in  feudal  France  the  notion  of  primogeniture 
had  not  yet  made  much  way,  for,  on  the  death  ot  the  Duke  of 
France,  the  French  king  proceeded  to  exercise  his  right,  as 
guardian,  of  dividing  the  ducal  lands  between  the  infant  sons  of 
the  deceased.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  two  notions  had 
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already  obtained  ground  which  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
elevation  of  the  sovereign  in  the  feudal  system.  One,  imported, 
it  is  believed,  from  Byzantium,  was  that  of  the  duty  of  vassals 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  sovereign,  by  the  vassal  placing  his  hands 
under  the  sovereign’s  feet.  From  this  mark  of  inferiority  none 
but  a  very  few  of  the  great  feudatories  were  exempt,  and  the 
exemption  accorded  by  special  compact  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
Normandy  marks  conspicuously  his  exalted  position  in  the 
hierarchy.  The  other  notion  to  which  we  refer,  was  that  of 
mesalliance.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  Carlovingian 
era  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  that  sovereign  princes 
should  look  in  marriage  to  their  equals  in  birth.  In  945,  when 
Duke  Richard  was  about  to  marry,  a  council  of  the  Norman 
nobles  was  held,  and  it  was  then  settled  that  their  Duke  must  only 
wed  among  his  equals. 

Although  his  subject  must  prevent  these  early  volumes  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave’s  history  from  being  widely  read,  we  should 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  merits  of  his  history  if  we  were  to 
forbear  all  allusion  to  one  or  two  of  its  great  attractions.  Through¬ 
out,  the  author  displays  great  biographical  skill.  Where  enough 
is  known  of  the  subject  of  the  story  to  make  biography  possible,  we 
have  a  real  picture  of  a  man,  drawn  with  life-like  touches  and 
tinged  with  the  warm  light  lent  by  a  real  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator  towards  his  hero.  Of  course  the  interest 
excited  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  No  art  will  make 
us  care  as  much  for  a  Norman  Duke  as  for  an  English  King, 
or  persuade  us  to  regard  the  downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
with  as  vivid  a  sensibility  as  that  with  which  we  watch  the  ruin 
of  the  Capetian.  But  while  we  read  the  chronicle  of  the  event¬ 
ful  life  of  Richard  Sanspeur — the  real  founder,  as  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  styles  him,  of  Ducal  Normandy,  and  the  real  author  of 
the  greatness  which  the  energy  and  compact  strength  of  the 
Norman  infused  into  the  decaying  polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — 
we  are  able  in  some  measure  to  realize  what  he  was,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  struggles  through  which  he  had  to  pass  in  order  to 
effect  his  object.  To  this  biographical  power  Sir  Francis  Pal¬ 
grave  also  adds  that  of  a  geographer.  He  places  before  us,  as  far 
as  in  words  it  can  be  done,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Especially,  he  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  maritime  and  littoral 
geography  of  the  French  and  Belgian  channel  coast.  Few 
readers,  again,  will  fail  to  be  attracted  by  those  passages  in  this 
volume  which,  in  describing  incidents  of  Norman  history,  anti¬ 
cipate  salient  features  of  English  history  after  the  Conquest. 
We  may  especially  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  the  state 
of  subjection  in  which  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  kept  the  church, 
and  to  the  illustrations  given  of  the  remarkable  readiness  of  the 
Normans  to  embrace  Anglo-Saxon  customs.  In  the  two  con- 
eluding  volumes  of  his  history,  which  are  announced  as  soon 
to  appear,  we  shall  be  conducted  to  a  richer  and  a  wider  field, 
as  England  and  Normandy  become  more  and  more  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  their  fortunes.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  will 
form  a  valuable  and  standard  work,  and  one  to  which  succeeding 
generations  of  historical  students  will  have  frequent  recourse ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  the  reflective  portions  of  the  work  must 
seriously  damage  this  history  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 


CATALAN  BALLADS  AND  CHILDREN'S  STORIES  * 

IT  is  now  a  sufficiently  trite  observation — and  may  therefore  be 
looked  for  in  the  next  edition  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  Proverbial 
Philosophy — that  when  a  man  acquires  the  reputation  of  doing 
any  one  thing  thoroughly  well,  or  of  doing  it  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  way,  the  world  sets  him  down  as  incapable,  not  only  of 
any  other  kind  of  achievement,  but  even  of  adopting  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  As  with  men,  so  with  nations.  The 
English  sailed  their  war-ships  well — therefore  they  could  not 
handle  their  armies.  The  French  excelled  in  elegant  persijl age — 
therefore  they  were  incapable  of  severe  thought.  The  Germans 
were  first-rate  compilers  and  commentators — therefore  no  rea¬ 
sonable  person  believed  in  the  possible  existence  of  originality, 
wit,  or  humour  amongst  them.  Our  Indian  campaigns,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  few  men  like  Guizot  and  Cousin,  Gothe,  Heine, 
and  J ean  Paul,  have  rather  shaken  the  popular  faith  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  above  conclusions.  But  a  somewhat  similar  fallacy 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  has  not  as 
yet  been  exposed.  They  have  attained  the  highest  reputation 
for  their  ballad  poetry ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  assumed 
that  this  poetry  solely  exists  in  the  Castilian  dialect,  and  that  it 
has  treated  of  nothing  but  Don  Rodrigo,  the  Cid,  the  caballeros 
Granadinos,  bull-fights,  and  the  rest  of  the  well-known  Cas¬ 
tilian  subjects  in  the  regular  Castilian  way,  the  public — with 
Bouterwek,  Sismondi,  and  Mr.  Hallam  at  its  head — has  quietly 
ignored  the  existence  of  popular  poetry  in  other  peninsular 
dialects,  and  dealing  with  other  classes  of  subjects.  Nay,  a 
scholar  like  Bellermann  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny,  in  his 
Pie  alien  Liederbiicher  der  Portugiesen,  the  existence  of  a 
ballad-literature  peculiar  to  Portugal ;  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of 


*  Proben  Portugicsischer  und  Catalanischcr  Volksromanzen.  Mit  einer 
literarhistorischen  Einleitung  iiber  die  Volkapoesie  in  Portugal  und  Cata- 
lonien.  Yon  Ferdinand  Wolf.  Wien.  i85S. 


Herr  Wolf,  some  of  the  purely  Portuguese  ballads  may  rank 
with  the  best  productions  in  this  kind  (zti  den  schonsten  alter 
Nationen  gehbren). 

For  this,  as  for  most  of  their  other  calamities,  the  people  of 
the  Peninsula  may  thank  themselves,  no  native  scholar  having, 
till  recently,  collected  specimens  of  their  non-Castilian  songs 
and  ballads.  But  in  Portugal,  the  late  poet-statesman,  J.  B. 
Almeida-Garrett,*  with  his  Romanceiro,  and  in  Catalonia,  Don 
Manuel  Mila  y  Fontanals,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Barcelona, f  with  his  Specimens  of  inedited 
Catalan  Ballads,  have  done  good  service  not  only  to  their 
respective  countries,  but  to  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  and 
romance. 

Catalonia,  like  Portugal,  was  at  an  early  period  under  the 
sway  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  In  both  countries,  accordingly,  the 
simple  poetry  of  the  people  was  thrust  into  the  shade  by  the 
artistic  Court-versifiers — who,  in  Catalonia,  were  the  troubadours 
of  Provence  and  Limousin — with,  of  course,  their  local  imitators. 
But  we  are  still  able  to  define,  with  more  or  less  precision,  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  Catalan  popular  poetry.  The  first 
epoch,  which  probably  commenced  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  Catalan  dialect  cf  the  language  of  oc,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  doubtless  exhibited  fully  the  non- 
Castilian  characteristics  of  the  present  system  of  Catalan  versifi¬ 
cation — the  couplets,  the  single  rhymes,  and  the  long  lines  of  ten 
or  twelve  syllables.  The  second  period  begins  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  wnen  Catalonia  was  incorporated  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  This  event  had  two  results  bearing  on  our  subject. 
First,  the  narrow  nationality  of  the  Catalans  having  merged  in  a 
wider  patriotism,  their  old  historico-fabulous  ballads  become 
extinct — next,  the  octosyllabic  redondilla  of  Castile  superseded, 
in  great  measure,  the  local  metrical  forms.  To  this  epoch,  which 
ended  with  the  seventeenth  century,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  existing  Catalan  popular,  as  distinguished 
from  vulgar,  poetry.  The  third  epoch,  eminentemente  popular, 
as  Don  Mila  styles  it,  begins,  he  says,  with  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  lasts  down  to  the  present  time.  The  true  Catalan 
ballad  has  fallen  upon  evil  days — despised  as  it  is  by  the  so-called 
educated  classes,  whose  oral  and  written  language  is  Castilian, 
and  rejected  by  the  populace  for  the  rhymes  of  itinerant  singers, 
who  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  blend  the  foi’ms  of  their  ancient 
verse  with  those  of  other  poetic  systems.  Genuine  popular 
poetry  is  exiled  to  the  forests  and  mountains.  There  it  may 
still  be  heard,  chanted  by  women  to  melodies  said  to  be  peculiar 
and  beautiful.  Of  these,  Don  Mila  has  unfortunately  given  no 
specimens  ;  but  he  assures  us  that  they  possess  the  remarkable 
power  of  bringing  before  the  hearer  the  subject  of  the  song 
“  veiled  with  the  magical  rose-clouds  of  infancy”  ( velados  con 
los  magicos  celajesde  la  infancia).  The  singers,  we  may  mention, 
are  accompanied  by  the  tarota  or  dolsaina,  a  kind  of  oboe ;  the 
gratia,  a  species  of  clarionet ;  or  the  bagpipe,  which  is  called 
manxa  borrega,  sac  dels  gemecs,  or  cornamusa. 

Day-dreamers— supposing  they  can  make  out  Catalan — will 
enter  a  strange  world  when  they  open  Don  Mila’s  collection. 
The  air  is  filled  now  with  guitar-playing  and  singing,  or  the 
laments  of  a  captive  monarch — now  with  the  odour  of  flowers  and 
the  golden  wings  of  birds  beloved  by  queens.  Maidens  gather 
violets  for  the  sons  of  kings,  or  sit  on  the  shore  broidering 
flowers,  and  are  carried  off  by  sailors,  who  turn  out  to  be  heirs- 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  England.  Lovers  bring  their  ladies 
girdles,  crusted  with  pearls  and  brilliants,  at  which  a  Moorish 
queen  has  wrought  for  seven  years.  Pilgrims  trudge  to  St. 
Jaume  of  Galicia,  with  staves  in  their  hands  and  rose-wreaths 
in  their  belts.  Knights  ride  hunting  through  the  forest,  and  are 
slain  by  their  comrades  when  returning  home.  Here  a  warrior 
comes  and  rescues  his  brothers  from  the  gallows,  gives  up  the 
town  where  they  were  to  be  executed  to  fire  and  sword,  and 
reddens  the  street  with  the  judge’s  blood;  and  there,  a  pilgrim 
unjustly  hanged  is  supported  a  la  Bonthron,  by  St.  James,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  detachment  of  angels. 

To  euable  our  readers  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  these 
ballads,  we  shall  give  a  prose  analysis  of  one,  and  a  translation  of 
another — the  shortest  we  can  find — in  the  metre,  though  not  with 
the  rhymes,  of  the  original.  Thus  in  La  Vuelta  del  Peregrina 
(“  The  Pilgrim’s  Return”),  where  the  opening  strikes  us  as 
peculiarly  graceful — 

A  beautiful  lady  is  sleeping  in  tbe  shadow  of  a  pine-tree  :  the  shadow,  how¬ 
ever,  grows  shorter  ( las  ombretas  eran  altat),  and  the  sun  shines  upon  her 
bosom.  A  knight  passes  by:  he  is  unwilling  to  wake  her,  but  he  throws  a 
wreath  of  violets  upon  her  breast.  The  violets  being  fresh,  the  lady  awakes 
and  asks,  “  Who  is  the  knight  that  has  spoiled  my  sleep  ?”  He  answers :  “  I 
am  no  knight :  I  am  a  poor  pilgrim.”  She  asks  what  news  there  was  in  the 
land  from  which  he  had  come.  He  answers :  “  Lady,  the  news  I  bring  is 
that  a  pilgrim  has  died  there.”  In  answer  to  her  questions  as  to  this  pilgrim’s 
personal  appearance,  the  knight  describes  him.  She  recognises  her  husband 
in  the  description,  and  desires  to  set  out  and  sec  him  once  more.  The  knight 
represents  that  the  body  is  at  least  1 00  miles  off,  and  the  road  very  bad.  She, 
however,  determines  on  going,  even  though  it  cost  her  life.  Then  the  knight 
throws  off  his  disguise  and  allows  her  to  see  that  he  is  her  husband.  (Wolf, 
S.  53.) 

PI  Caballero  de  Malaga  (The  Knight  of  Malaga)  is  the 
Catalan  version  of  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and,  as  Herr 


*  The  third  edition  of  the  first  part  of  his  Romanceiro  was  published  at 
Lisbon  in  i853;  the  second  and  third  parts,  in  1 85 1 . 

■f  Don  Mild’s  book-  is  entitled  Observaciones  sobre  la  Poesia  Popular ^ 
con  mnestras  de  Romances  Catalanes  inlditos,  Barcelona.  i853. 
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TV  olf  points  out,  is  obviously  related  to  tlie  German  popular 
song  Von  Zivei  Eonigskindern  : — 

THE  KNIGHT  OE  MALAGA. 

God  be  with  you,  Malaga, 

Town  of  riches  and  abundance  ! 

There  of  old  a  knight  was  dwelling, 

And  he  wooed  a  noble  lady. 

But  her  father  would  not  give  her 
Unto  him  she  held  the  dearest. 

And  her  father  built  a  tower 
Where  she  should  abide  secluded, 

Nigh  the  shore,  upon  a  mountain, 

On  the  far  side  of  the  sea- waste. 

Days  drew  on  and  nights  departed : 

Looked  the  lady  through  her  lattice, 

Saw  her  noble  lover  swimming. 

Saw  the  light  that  led  him  to  her. 

Suddenly  a  storm  arises. 

And  the  beacon  is  extinguished. 

“Woe  is  me,  the  most  unhappy  ! 

Woe,  the  noble  knight  has  perished  !” 

Even  while  she  thus  is  wailing, 

Lo !  her  lover  climbs  the  staircase — 

“  Lord  of  my  life,  my  noble  Conde, 

Ah,  what  sorrows  you  have  caused  me !” 

“  Mine  are  greater  still,  O  dearest  : 

I  have  been  in  hell  already, 

For  I  sold  me  to  the  devils 

That  I  might  have  power  to  see  thee.” 

Hand  and  hand  they  clasped  together — 

Down  they  sprang  into  the  surges. 

Mothers  all,  that  love  your  daughters, 

Give  them  unto  those  they  long  for ; 

Cause  them  not  to  dree  such  sorrow 
In  this  world,  and  in  the  other. 

The  Catalans  of  course  possess  a  number  of  lays  which,  like 
“  The  Knight  of  Malaga,”  run  parallel  to  those  of  other  countries. 
The  Scottish  ballad  of  “Fair  Annie,”  for  example,  with  its 
sister-ballads  in  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  and  Flemish,  may  find 
a  fifth  relative  in  this  Catalan  collection.  All  these,  as  M. 
Edelestand  du-Meril  has  pointed  out,  most  probably  originated  in 
the  Lai  del  Freisne,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Marie 
de  France  drew  from  Celtic  sources.  One  or  two  of  this  class 
of  Catalan  ballads  are  especially  noticeable,  as  containing  traits 
and  incidents  not  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  Spanish  romance. 
In  El  Conde  Floris,  for  instance,  the  Catalan  version  of  the 
noble  Spanish  ballad  of  “  The  Count  Alarcos” — 

Wben  the  Count,  obeying  the  royal  injunction  to  slay  his  wife,  returns 
hoific,  deeply  affected,  and  at  last  retires  to  rest  with  his  lady,  she  urges  him 
again  and  again  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  deep  sorrow  ( agonia )  which 
wall  not  allow  him  to  sleep.  Then  he  answers,  “  Countess,  the  King  charged 
me  to  bring  him  living  blood”  (que  li  portes  yo  sang  viva).  “Then  go  down  to 
the  stable,  and  slay  the  good  horse  there.”  “  Wife,  that  may  not  be  ;  for  the 
King  would  know  it.  The  King  has  said  that  we  must  part — that  one  of  us 
twain  must  die,  and  that  we  should  thus  be  parted.”  “  Count,  for  thee 
will  I  die ;  Count,  for  thee  would  I  fain  die.  Go  down,  and  bring  me  that 
fine  web  I  wrought  when  I  was  still  a  maid.  In  the  midst  of  this  is  a  bundle 
of  simples.”  Whilst  he  is  killing  her  with  these,  one  of  the  King’s  pages 
arrives,  and  says,  “  Count,  slay  thy  wife,  if  thou  hast  not  slain  her  already.” 
(Wolf,  S.  <5i-63.) 

Besides  these  ballads,  Don  Mila’s  book  contains  a  supplement, 
in  Spanish,  comprising  some  of  the  rondallas,  or  children’s  stories, 
now  current  in  Catalonia.  Some  of  these  illustrate  local 
superstitions,  among  which  a  belief  in  witches  ( brujas )  and  en¬ 
chanters  ( hechiceros )  may  still  be  found.  Strange  powers  are 
also  attributed  to  persons  born  on  Christmas  night — they  have  a 
mark  on  their  palates,  and  can  charm  away  hydrophobia. 
Spectral  beings,  called  fantasmas,  are  seen  through  the  mist, 
standing  with  outspread  feet  upon  two  mountain  pine-trees. 
Diminutive  follets  clean  the  houses  at  night,  and  chastise  lazy 
serving-maids.  Curiously  enough,  as  Herr  Wolf  remarks,  the 
Catalans  have  no  fairy  tales,  though  their  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bours  in  Provence  are  by  no  means  poor  in  that  important 
branch  of  literature. 

We  shall  now  translate  one  of  the  rondallas,  “The  Three 
Love-Oranges.”  Herr  Wolf  has  noticed  its  relationship  to  Le  Tre 
Cetre,  in  Basile’s  Pentamerone.  He  might  also  have  referred  to 
the  thirteenth  of  the  Magyar  tales  translated  by  Stier  from 
Erdely’s  collection,  where  the  Catalan  negress  is  represented 
by  a  Hungarian  gipsy-woman: — 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  king’s  son  besought  his  father  to  let  him  go  and  look 
for  the  three  love-oranges.  The  king  gave  him  leave.  So  the  king’s  son  set  out, 
and  came  to  a  house,  and  asked  if  they  could  tell  him  where  the  three  love- 
oranges  might  be  found.  The  master  of  the  house  answered,  “  Go  on  till  you 
come  to  another  house:  one  of  my  brothers  lives  there,  and  he  will  give  you 
information  about  the  oranges.”  So  the  prince  went  on,  and  found  the  other 
house,  and  its  master  told  him  to  go  into  a  garden,  and  that  he  would  there 
find  a  giant,  who  kept  watch  over  the  three  oranges;  and  if  he  saw  that  the 
giant’s  eyes  were  open,  ho  might  be  quite  sure  that  the  giant  was  asleep ; 
but  if  the  eyes  were  shut,  he  might  be  just  as  certain  that  the  giant  was  wide 
awake.  So  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  luckily  found  the  giant  with  his 
eyes  open.  Then  the  king’s  son  plucked  the  three  oranges,  and  went  away 
gladly — for  even  if  the  giant  had  awakened  then,  it  would  have  been  too  late, 
and  he  could  not  have  overtaken  the  prince.  Well,  when  the  prince  had 
gone  half-way,  he  opened  one  of  the  oranges,  and  out  of  it  jumped  a  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  little  lady,  quite  ready  to  marry  him.  She  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  her  some  water;  and  when  she  heard  that  ho  couldn’t,  she  dropt 
dead  immediately.  The  king’s  son  went  on  a  little  further,  and  he  opened 
the  second  orange,  and  the  very  same  thing  happened!  At  last  he  came  to 
a  well,  and  provided  himself  with  water,  and  opened  the  third  orange ;  and  from 
this  also  jumped  a  wonderfully  beautiful  little  lady,  quite  ready  to  marry  him. 
She  asked  for  water:  the  king’s  son  gave  her  some;  and  as  soon  as  he 
sawT  that  he  had  won  her,  he  proposed  to  her  to  wait  by  the  well,  whilst 
he  went  to  fetch  a  carriage.  So  while  the  little  lady  was  waiting,  a  negress 


happened  to  come  there  to  fill  her  pitcher;  and  when  she  saw  the  little  lady’s 
loveliness  reflected  by  the  water,  she  thought  it  was  her  own  likeness  she  saw 
there ;  and  she  broke  her  pitcher  to  pieces,  and  said,  “  What  good  it  does  me 
to  come  to  the  well  1”  ( tan  bonita  ir  a  la  fuente.)  But  she  found  she  had 
deceived  herself,  as  soon  as  she  observed  that  little  lady,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
bank,  combing  her  hair.  The  negress  offered  to  comb  it.  The  lady  accepted, 
and  the  traitress  ran  a  great  needle  ( parpal )  into  her  head,  whereupon  she 
was  changed  into  a  dove.  The  king’s  son  returned ;  and  when  he  met  the 
negress,  he  said  to  her,  “  How  black  you  have  become  !”  But  she  answered, 
“  El  sol  y  cl  sereno  vuelven  moreno  ”  (The  sun  and  the  cloudless  sky  oft  turn 
as  dark  as  I) .  They  got  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  palace.  The  servants 
ran  out  to  help  them  to  alight;  and  in  they  went  to  the  hall,  and  sat  down  to 
dinner.  But  the  dove  had  followed  them,  always  flying  round  and  round  the 
prince ;  and  when  she  saw  them  at  dinner,  she  took  a  bit  off  the  prince’s 
plate,  and  bedaubed  the  negress’s  head  with  it.  So  the  prince  asked,  “  Where 
has  this  dovelet  come  from?  Did  one  of  the  servants  bring  it?”  Then  he 
caressed  the  bird,  though  the  negress  tried  to  keep  him  from  touching  it,  and 
he  stroked  its  little  head  with  his  hand.  There  he  found  the  great  needle, 
and  drew  it  out.  That  instant  the  princess  resumed  her  first  shape,  and 
the  king’s  son  immediately  recognised  her.  The  little  lady  told  liirn  all  that 
had  happened,  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  seize  the  negress  and  put  her 
to  death. 

We  would  fain  have  noticed  the  Catalan  legendary  ballads, 
in  which  Christ,  Mary  Magdalene,  King  Herod,  and  other  scrip¬ 
tural  personages  appear,  and  which,  of  course,  are  as  susceptible 
of  ridicule  and  parody  as  any  innocent  statues  are  of  being  hewn 
down  into  the  likeness  of  grinning  satyrs.  Noticeable  also  are 
some  of  the  songs  quoted  by  Herr  Wolf — worded  melodies  though 
they  be,  rather  than  melodious  words  with  a  definite  meaning.  But 
we  must  now  conclude — not,  however,  without  thanking  that 
scholar  for  having  made  known  to  the  non-Peninsular  public  the 
existence  of  Don  Mila’s  and  Almeida-Garrett’s  collections,  re¬ 
liable  documents  for  that  earnest  study  of  bygone  times  which 
not  only  invigorates,  hut  purifies — a  truth  foreshadowed  by 
Har,  when  he  tells  Gangleri,  in  the  Younger  Edda,  that  all 
things  immersed  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  well  of  Urdlir, 
the  Norn  of  the  Past,  become  “  as  white  as  the  film  that  lies 
inside  an  eggshell.” 


MANIFEST  DESTINY* 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  historians  that  literature  can  only 
thrive  in  a  free  atmosphere,  and  is  shackled  and  debased  by 
the  patronage  which  it  receives  from  despotic  and  aristocratic 
masters.  Experience  hardly  justifies  the  maxim.  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  twenty  others  who 
might  be  named,  were  arrant  flatterers  ;  and  yet  their  enforced 
adulation  did  not  quench  their  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  an  example  very  near  us  to  prove  that  an  enslaved  litera¬ 
ture  may  co-exist  with  extreme  political  freedom.  The 
patron  is  as  all-powerful  to  crush  or  to  exalt  in  a  democracy  as 
in  an  empire.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  case  his  tastes 
may  be  elevated — in  the  other,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be  mean. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  literature  of  the  American  [Republic 
has  all  the  servility,  with  very  little  of  the  excellence,  of  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  We  beg  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  specimen  of  a  successful  American  writer,  whose  igno¬ 
rance  and  bad  taste  will  vie  with  those  of  any  hero  of  the  Dunciad, 
while  his  adulation  of  his  own  despot,  the  American  public, 
leaves  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  the  shade.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
what  amount  of  nonsense  a  flattered  democracy  will  swallow,  as 
well  as  what  a  free  author  will  stoop  to  write.  As  people  always 
desire  most  what  they  have  least  chance  of  getting,  the  American 
mania  is  for  foreign  conquest  and  a  reputation  for  literary 
eminence.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Magoon,  who,  to  judge  by  his 
title-page,  is  neither  a  young  nor  an  unsuccessful  writer, 
after  seven  years’  study,  as  he  tells  us,  has  invented  a 
theory  to  meet  this  fancy.  “  Providence,”  as  he  expresses 
it,  “is  making  a  tour  round  the  world.”  Literature,  science, 
art,  philosophy,  religion,  have,  in  their  progressive  develop¬ 
ment,  a  special  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Lite¬ 
rary  and  all  other  excellence  “has  never  moved  eastward  a 
furlong  since  thought  began.”  The  inevitable  result,  of  course, 
is  that  all  excellence  will  ultimately  centre  in  the  American  Ke- 
public.  That,  with  no  less  certainty,  it  will  thence  travel  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  China,  is  a  consequence  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  author.  His  prophetic  eye 
only  foresees  “  that  all  the  vitalities  successively  developed  and 
superseded  through  sixty  centuries  will  become  resuscitated  and 
harmonized  on  this  American  continent.”  He  gives  utterance 
to  the  same  idea,  during  a  paroxysm  of  prophetic  rapture,  in 
language  which  will  explain  doubtless  to  the  world  the  full 
meaning  of  a  Christian  symbol  which  has  been  involved  in  some 
obscurity : — 

As  Matthew  was  symbolized  by  the  man,  Mark  by  the  lion,  and  Luke  by 
the  ox,  so  he  who  was  most  intimate  with  the  earthly  presence  of  the  Messiah, 
and  who  was  elected  to  portray  the  final  unfolding  of  the  mighty  redemption, 
bore  the  eagle  as  indicative  of  his  inspiration,  and  the  foretokener  of  final 
supremacy.  That  bird  of  power  has  lighted  on  the  banner  of  our  Union,  and 
with  it  will  sail  with  supreme  dominion  in  the  highest  azure,  till  all  glorious 
predictions  are  fulfilled. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  from  this  passage,  as  St.  John 
bears  the  eagle,  and  the  eagle  bears  the  banner,  whether  or  not 
he  is  to  accompany  the  bird  of  power  in  his  journey  across  the 
zenith  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  St.  John  little  knew  the  full 
glory  of  his  mission.  But  the  words  “  supreme  dominion”  are  sig- 
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nificant,  and  are  pointed  still  more  by  the  title  of  the  book — West¬ 
ward  Empire.  Throughout,  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
“  the  Republic  in  its  centre”  is  to  govern  the  wholeof  the  American 
continent.  And  in  order  to  prove  that  such  a  result  is 
a  decree  of  that  “  Providence”  which  has  to  bear  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  human  sins,  our  author  proceeds  to  a  general  in¬ 
vestigation  of  history  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  starts  by 
pointing  out  that  the  “  trade  currents  of  God,  and  the  travels  of 
men,  move  spontaneously  and  perpetually  towards  the  west 
and  he  is  exceedingly  indignant  that  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  monster 
ship  should  have  received  the  name  “  Great  Eastern,”  which 
he  denounces  as  an  unnatural  misnomer.  Nothing  Eastern  can 
ever  be  great.  He  then  divides  the  history  of  the  world  into 
four  periods — i.  The  Age  of  Pericles  ;  2.  The  Age  of  Augustus; 
3.  The  Age  of  Leo  X.,  which  we  are  informed  began  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ ;  and  4.  The  Age  of  Washington. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  classification  which  has 
jumbled  in  one  two  periods  so  far  apart  in  religion,  in  time, 
in  manners,  in  civilization,  as  the  time  of  the  austere 
Gregory  and  the  profligate  epoch  of  the  Renaissance 
is  a  mere  human  invention  of  the  author’s.  “  It  is  not  man  but 
God,”  he  tells  us,  “  who  has  thrown  these  clear  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation  over  the  entire  mass  of  humanity.”  The  Age  of  Pericles 
seems  to  have  begun  considerably  before  the  Age  of  Shem.  It 
appears  that  before  that  patriarch’s  epoch  there  was  a  settlement 
of  orientals  living  together  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  w'hich  have 
been  designated  to  our  author  as  the  situation  of  the  first  civilized 
communities,  by  some  peculiar  revelation — possibly  from  St. 
John,  in  his  aerial  journey  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  Anyhow, 
the  revelation  was  a  convenient  one,  as  it  disposes  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  early  Hindoo  civilization,  which  otherwise  must 
have  travelled  eastward.  Of  the  Chinese  civilization,  with  a 
science,  and  probably  a  literature,  long  in  advance  of  Europe,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  any  account.  These  orientals  were 
expelled,  previously  to  the  flood,  from  their  primeval  seats  by  a 
furious  religious  war,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  history  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Magoon.  Taking  a  turn  through  Abyssinia, 
they  at  last  settled  on  the  Morean  isthmus  ;  and  in  proof  of  his 
wondrous  story,  the  author  points  out  that  Attica  was  so  named 
from  Attac,  a  town  upon  the  Indus,  and  Corinthus  is  only  a 
Hindoo  word  for  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  Acro-Corinthus 
must  have  strikingly  reminded  the  emigrants  of  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  Then  we  come  to  Noah  and  his  three 
sons.  “  The  office  of  extension  was  given  to  Japhet,  that  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  Shem,  and  servitude  to  Ham.”  This  is  a  truly  American 
division.  The  Japhetians  of  the  West  seem  well  content  to 
abide  by  the  bargain.  The  descendants  of  Shem  passed  from 
Crete  into  Greece,  and  the  descendants  of  Japhet  from  Thrace 
into  Greeee ;  and  both  migrations  are  adduced  as  striking  proofs 
of  the  westward  tendency  of  civilization.  Oriental  thought 
developed  into  Greek ;  or,  in  the  chaste  metaphor  of  our  author : — 

All  the  vague  mysteries  and  symbolical  ethics  of  the  East  were  measurably 
purged  from  alloy,  while  their  substance  was  melted  into  the  tortured  immor¬ 
tality  of  Prometheus,  and  bound  to  that  mount  of  all  literary  beauty,  the 
Acropolis. 

Many  pages  of  fustian,  studded  with  proper  names,  follow 
about  Greek,  and  afterwards  about  Roman  literature.  The  com¬ 
position  is,  in  truth,  an  abridgment  of  Lempriere  in  a  setting 
of  the  purest  American  metaphor.  We  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  Tacitus  to  the  spasmodic  school  for  versifi¬ 
cation  : — 

The  historian  of  despotic  cruelty  threw  the  lints  of  the  world’s  fetters  along 
the  iron  pages  of  his  masterly  Annals,  while  the  shadows  of  Teutonic  grandeur 
seem  already  gathering  oyer  his  sad  visage  as  he  writes. 

But,  spite  of  the  tendency  of  all  literary  excellence  towards 
the  setting  sun,  our  author  admits  that  Roman  literature,  even 
during  the  time  that  it  lasted,  was  a  considerable  falling  off  from 
the  age  of  Pericles.  However,  Rome  was  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  to  future  ages  the  treasures  of  the  Greek  intellect — which 
is  equally  true  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  mode  in  which 
these  treasures  were  preserved  and  transmitted  is  described  with 
a  fidelity  which  will  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  our  agricultural 
friends : — 

The  eagles  of  Rome  soared  with  talons  and  pinions  wet  with  gore,  but  the 
seeds  of  great  institutions  were  thus  made  the  more  firmly  to  adhere,  and 
they  bore  them  over  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 

It  was  a  new  and  striking  thought  to  recognise  the  sticky 
roperties  of  blood,  and  to  make  the  eagle  rise  from  the  battle- 
eld  all  covered  with  seeds,  just  as  you  see  a  sportsman  come 
out  of  a  thicket  all  covered  with  burrs.  The  next  period  is  the 
“  Leoine  Age,”  which  includes  Charlemagne  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Unluckily,  during  this  period,  literature  not  only  did  not 
travel  westward,  but  actually  travelled  eastward,  for  at  the 
commencement  of  it  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  certainly  the  most 
cultivated  nation  in  Europe.  Mr.  Magoon  passes  with  a  light 
foot  over  Mediaeval  history.  The  bead  roll  of  names  ceases,  for 
there  was  no  Lempriere  to  be  consulted,  and  so  he  is  sparing  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  does  indeed  contrive  to  make  a  few  blun¬ 
ders  in  spite  of  this  salutary  discretion.  Good  old  Archbishop 
Bradwardine  is  turned  into  an  early  reformer — Albertus  Magnus 
is  decked  in  the  plumes  of  Bonaventure,  and  called  “the  Seraphic 
Doctor” — and  the  author  seems  to  imagine  that  the  Romans 
came  into  England  at  the  same  time  as  the  Danes,  and  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  successor  of  Canute.  But  these 
are  pardonable  errors,  which  have  slipped  in  accidentally  in  the 


middle  of  cautiously  vague  declamations  about  chivalry  and 
monasticism.  He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  geography ;  for 
in  a  disquisition  on  architecture,  in  which  he  lays  down  that  the 
western  architecture  of  England  is  superior  to  anything  else  in 
Europe,  he  names  as  the  three  westernmost  counties  of  England, 
Devonshire,  Hampshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  In  another  place, 
Liverpool  is  put  upon  a  rock ;  and,  still  further  on,  we  are  told 
that  the  system  of  pluralities  in  England  produces  licentiousness 
and  immorality  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  upper  clerical 
ranks.  Before  he  writes  much  more  about  England,  we  must 
advise  him  to  violate  his  own  principles  by  travelling  eastward, 
to  see  it.  However,  he  hastens  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  where 
he  feels  himself  at  home  ;  and  delivers  himself  of  a  critique  on 
that  poet’s  literary  position,  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Dobell : — 

Some  have  daringly  intimated  that  Shakspeare,  like  Dante,  was  a  solitary 
comet  which,  having  traversed  the  constellation  of  the  ancient  firmament, 
returns  to  the  feet  of  the  Deity,  and  says  to  him  like  the  thunder,  “  Here 
am  I.”  Not  so. 

Or  rather,  seeing  there  were  two  of  them,  it  should  be  like  the 
clown  at  Astley’s—  “  Here  we  are!”  The  Emersonian  school, 
with  which  Mr.  Magoon  seems  to  sympathise,  is  very  fond  of 
prostituting  the  loftiest  names  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  their  barren  imagery.  In  respect  to  Art,  we  have 
already  given  one  of  our  author’s  doctrines.  Another  is,  that 
the  object  of  orientation  in  architecture  is — we  believe  Magoon  is 
an  Irish  name — to  point  “the  medimval  front  to  the  setting  sun.” 
We  then  pass  on  to  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  “Age  of  Washington.”  In  this  it  is 
his  task  to  prove  that  America  has  inherited  all  that  was  ex¬ 
cellent  in  literature,  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and 
has  improved  upon  them  all.  The  grandeur  of  the  era  he 
describes  in  language  which  we  should  admire,  if  we  could  un¬ 
derstand  it : — 

That  era  gave  to  history  a  soul  and  significance,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
supreme  Deity  who  anew  gathered  the  divine  breath  that  had  swept  over  the 
ruins  of  empires,  and  with  tornado  energy  dashed  down  the  barriers  in  the 
way  of  man. 

“  The  selectest  specimens  of  whole  peoples  ”  had  passed  from 
the  old  continent  to  the  new.  Does  Mr.  Magoon  recollect  who 
were  the  “  selectest  ”  inhabitants  of  the  plantations  ?  He  speaks 
with  just  pride  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  have  excited  the 
sympathy  and  claimed  the  homage  of  men  of  very  different  hues 
of  thought.  All  who  venerate  Christian  confessorship,  all  who 
admire  resistance  to  tyranny,  have  joined  in  recognising  the 
grandeur  of  their  characters.  But,  among  their  many  eulogists, 
we  doubt  if  they  have  found  any  to  praise  them  with  such 
copiousness  of  metaphor  as  this  : — 

All  the  brightest  beamings  of  antecedent  light  fell  concentrated  in  that  ray 
which  illumined  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower ,  and  kindled  the  fairest  beacon 
of  freedom  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  our  continent.  It  was  an  effulgence 
given  to  be  thenceforth  diffused  westwai-d  evermore,  often  buffeted,  indeed, 
by  adverse  elements,  but  never  impeded  in  its  predominating  progress,  and 
much  less  diminished  or  obscured. 

But  when  we  come  to  inquire  in  detail  how  far  America  has 
evidenced  in  fact  this  “  concentration  of  antecedent  rays,”  we 
find  that  in  the  answers  there  is  a  melancholy  preponderance  of 
the  future  tense.  The  literary  triumphs  seem  to  be  confined  to 
Mr.  Squier  and  Dr.  Schoolcraft,  whose  “  effulgence  ”  has  been  so 
“  buffeted  ”  that  it  scarcely  twinkles  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Neither  Bancroft,  nor  Prescott,  nor  Longfellow,  mentioned. 
Mr.  Magoon  will  have  nothing  that  does  not  originate  in  the  Far 
West ;  and  he  contemptuously  dismisses  the  productions  of  New 
York  as  “  narrow  and  frigid  border  literature.”  In  point  of 
architecture,  they  intend  to  have  a  beautiful  native  style,  some 
day  or  other ;  but  at  present  they  are  content  with  asserting 
that  Philadelphia  contains  more  true  Roman  and  Corinthian 
than  any  three  cities  in  the  Old  World.  So  in  painting,  their 
present  performances  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the  invention 
of  that  great  work  of  art,  the  moving  panorama,  and  the  scraping 
off  by  R.  H.  Wilde  of  the  whitewash  from  Giotto’s  picture  of 
“  Dante  at  Florence;”  but — in  the  future  tense — their  achieve¬ 
ments  are  far  less  narrowly  limited.  “The  sublime  productions 
of  the  West  will  ultimately  be  appealed  to  as  the  finest  test  of 
the  supreme  rank  we  shall  come  to  hold  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.”  It  may  be  so  ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb  touching 
the  premature  enumeration  of  chickens. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  our  mental  constitution, 
that  a  nation’s  mind  and  a  nation’s  literature  should  often  stand 
in  such  startling  contrast.  The  Italians,  who  have  been  slaves 
for  centuries  because  they  could  not  control  their  slightest  im¬ 
pulse,  will  not  suffer  a  shade  of  bombast  to  mar  the  classic  deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  style.  The  Yankee,  whose  life  is  one  long  calcula¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  bombast  for  his  mother  tongue. 


GERMAN  LOVE* 

T\EUTSCSE  LIE  BE,  with  some  of  the  faults  which  its 
title  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  here  and  there  “  a  ran¬ 
dom  string,”  is  nevertheless  a  very  pretty  book.  Story  we  can 
hardly  call  it,  for  there  is  no  plot,  and  scarcely  any  action. 
The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Alps,  partly  in  one  of  those 
quiet  little  German  capitals  where  the  very  clocks  seem 

*  Deutsche  Liebe.  Aus  den  Papieren  tinea  Fremdlings.  Leipzig:  Brock - 
kau.s.  i857. 
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to  move  slower  than  elsewhere— where  the  carillon  wakes 
you  in  the  early  summer  morning  with  the  same  soft  melody 
which  it  rang  out  last  century—  where  the  lindens  look 
hardly  older  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Frederic’s  wars— and  where  the  lilac’s  bursting  into  bloom  m  the 
Palace  garden  is  almost  the  most  exciting  incident  of  the  y eai . 
The  book  is  very  small — only  one  hundred  and  seventy-nve 
widely-printed  pages.  It  begins  with  the  recollections  of  the 
author’s  earliest  childhood,  which  are  few  and  short.  He  tells  us 
of  the  dawning  of  his  consciousness — of  his  first  feelings  about 
stars  and  flowers— of  the  grey  old  church  which  stood  opposite 
his  father’s  house,  with  its  liigh-peaked  roof  and  its  golden  cross 
—of  the  Easter  hymn  which,  reachmg  his  childish  ear  through 
the  open  door,  gave  him  his  first  experience  of  the  power  of 
music,  and  which  has  often,  although  he  has  never  discovered 
what  hymn  it  really  was,  been  recalled  to  him  by  the  com¬ 
positions  of  great  masters,  or  by  the  simple  melodies  of  the 
Tyrol  or  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Gradually  the  pictures 
on  the  author’s  memory  become  more  distinct.  The  forms 
of  the  members  of  his  own  family  grow  out  of  the  mist,  and 
cine  Mcnae  fremder  Leute  appears,  his  relations  with  which 
the  child  is  sadly  puzzled  to  understand.  The  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  which  separates  the  small  circle  of  his  friends 
from  the  great  world  without,  is  brought  home  to  him  by  his 
first  experience  at  court,  when  he  shocks  his  father  by  rushing 
forward  to  embrace  the  princess,  whose  hand  lie  ought  to  have 
kissed  submissively.  This  breach  of  etiquette,  if  it  made  its  per¬ 
petrator  understand  the  difference  between  friends  and  strangers, 
did  not  prevent  his  becoming  a  favourite,  and  the  playmate  of 
the  young  prince  and  princesses.  The  reigning  prince  had  by 
his  first  wife  a  daughter,  the  Grafin  Maria,  who  was  an  incurable 
invalid,  but  very  gentle  and  beautiful.  One  of  her  few  pleasures 
used  to  be  to  watch  from  her  sofa  the  amusements  of  the 
children : — 

One  warm  spring  day  she  was  brought  as  usual  into  our  play-room.  She 
looked  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  deeper  and  brighter  than  ever,  and  she 
sat  up  on  lier  sofa,  and  called  us  to  her.  “  This  is  my  birthday,  she  said, 
«  and  I  was  confirmed  this  morning.  Now,  it  is  possible,  she  continued, 
looking  smilingly  at  her  father,  “  that  God  should  soon  call  me,  although  I 
had  fain  stay  a  long  time  with  you ;  but  I  should  like  you,  when  I  do  go,  not 
altogether  to  forget  me,  and  so  I  have  brought  for  each  of  you  a  ring,  which 
for  the  present  you  must  wear  on  the  forefinger,  moving  it  on  as  you  grow 
older,  till  it  fits  the  little  finger ;  but  you  must  wear  it  there  all  your  lives 
lono-.”  With  these  words,  she  took  five  rings  which  she  wore,  and  pulled  olF 
one  after  another,  and  looked  so  sad  and  yet  so  kindly,  that  I  shut  my  es 
to  prevent  myself  weeping.  Slie  gave  tlie  first  ring  to  her  eldest  brotnei,  and 
kissod  him,  and  then  the  second  and  the  third  to  the  two  princesses,  and  the 
fourth  she  gave  to  the  youngest  prince,  kissing  them  all  as  she  gave  them  the 
rino-s.  I  stood  by  and  looked  fixedly  upon  her  white  hand,  and  saw  that  she 
hail  still  one  ring  left ;  but  she  leant  back,  and  seemed  exhausted.  Then  my 
eye  caught  hers,  and  since  the  eyes  of  a  child  speak  so  loud,  it  could  not 
be  but  that  she  heard  my  thoughts.  I  had  much  rather  not  have  had  the 
last  ring  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that  she  did  not  love  me  so 
much  as  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  X  felt  a  pain  at  my  heart,  as  if  a 
bloodvessel  burst  or  a  nerve  was  cut,  and  I  knew  not  whither  to  look  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  emotion.  She,  however,  raised  herself,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
forehead,  and  looked  so  deep  into  my  eyes,  that  I  felt  there  was  no  thought 
in  me  which  she  did  not  see.  Slowly  she  drew  the  last  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  said,  “I  meant  to  take  this  with  me  when  I  went  from 
you,  but  it  is  better  that  you  should  wear  it,  and  think  of  me  when  I  am  no 
longer  with  you.  Read  the  words  which  are  inscribed  on  it,  ‘Wie  Gott 
will.’  ”  Then  she  kissed  me  as  she  had  kissed  her  brothers,  and  gave  me 
the  ring. 

Years  passed  away — schooldays  went  by,  and  the  “Flitterjahre” 
of  German  student  life.  Many  a  dream  had  faded  when  the  child, 
now  grown  into  a  man,  returned  on  one  occasion  to  his  little  native 
city.  The  prince  who  had  reigned  when  he  was  a  boy  had  abdi¬ 
cated.  The  eldest  of  the  little  playmates  now  ruled,  surrounded 
by  the  military  nonentities  of  a  German  court.  The  Grafin  Maria 
still  lived,  but  her  young  friend  had  not  seen  her  for  many  years  ; 
for,  amongst  other  things,  he  had  become  a  liberal,  and  liberalism 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  new  prince.  One  day,  however,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  the  Grafin,  written  with  all  the  warmth  of 
old  recollections,  asking  him  to  visit  her.  He  did  so,  and  found 
her  still  hovering  between  death  and  life.  Her  mind  had  deve¬ 
loped  through  ail  this  long  period  chiefly  in  one  direction.  What 
that  was  we  may  infer  from  the  books  which  her  friend  found  upon 
the  table  when  he  waited  for  her  in  the  room  where  she  was  to 
receive  him — a  room  fitted  with  dark  oak,  along  which  was  fixed 
a  lattice-work,  which  supported  a  broad  green  tapestry  of  living 
and  luxuriant  ivy.  They  were,  amongst  others,  Dante  and  Shak- 
speare,  Tauler’s  Sermons,  the  Deutsche  Theologie,  liiickert’s 
poems,  Tennyson,  and  Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present.  Over  the 
piano  hung  portraits  of  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn ; 
and  in  the  corner  was  a  statuette  of  the  Yenus  of  Milo.  The 
Grafin  received  the  visitor  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  this 
interview  was  only  a  prelude  to  many  others.  The  general 
character  of  their  conversations  is  sufficiently  indicated  when  we 
say  that  they  turned  much  on  the  Deutsche  Theologie — that  old 
and  famous  book,  the  chosen  companion  of  Luther,  from  which 
he  used  to  say  he  had  learned  more  than  from  anything  except 
the  Bible  and'  St.  Augustine’s  writings.  The  Grafin  Maria  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  devotedly  fond  of  this  book.  Her  friend, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  out  in  the  world,  where  feeling 
shrinks  to  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  where  under¬ 
standing  and  science  shine  with  a  more  than  planetary  radiance, 
took  a  less  favourable  view  of  the  work  of  the  old  Frankforter. 
Her  intellect  had  opened,  like  one  of  those  beautiful  stove  plants 
with  graceful  form  and  snowy  blossom — with  which,  however, 


we  can  never  connect  the  same  ideas  of  health  which  come  to  us 
when  we  look  at  the  hardier  children  of  northern  climes.  Her 
feelings  may  be  represented  by  the  couplet  which  follows,  which 
is  put  into  her  mouth  : — 

Ruh’  ist  das  hbebste  Gut,  und  ware  Gott  niebt  Ruli’ 

Ich  scblosse  vor  ihm  selbst  mein’  Augen  beide  zu — 

Or  by  this,  which  her  friend  quotes  from  Angelus  Silesius,  not 
approvingly : — 

“  Wir  beten :  Es  gescheli’  mein  Herr  und  Gott  dein  Wille, 

Und  siek’,  Er  bat  niebt  Will’,  er  ist  ein’  ew’ge  Stille.” 

On  another  occasion  she  showed  him  a  portrait  of  an  unknown 
person  in  old  German  dress,  a  copy  from  a  picture  at  Paris.  The 
expression  of  the  face  was  dreamy,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
foreground  was  dark ;  but  behind  was  a  landscape,  and  the  eastern 
horizon  was  red  with  the  first  brightness  of  the  dawn.  This 
picture  she  had  selected  to  embody  her  idea  of  the  unknown 
author  of  her  favourite  book. 

These  conversations  tended  to  excite  too  much  the  feeble 
frame  of  the  Grafin;  and  the  old  Hofrath  who  had  presided  for  two 
generations  over  the  health  of  the  little  capital  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  friend’s  chamber,  and  counselled  him,  as  he  valued 
her  life,  to  absent  himself  for  a  time.  He  did  so,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  Tyrol,  where  he  wandered  for  some  weeks.  At 
last  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  had  acted  perhaps  too  hastily, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  seek  the  Grafin  in  her  castle  among 
the  mountains,  whither,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  she  had  gone. 
He  did  so,  and  found  her.  The  conversations  were  resumed, 
and  with  the  result  that  might  have  been  expected.  Friendship 
rapidly  began  to  take  the  colours  of  love.  These  happy  days 
were  not  of  long  duration.  Late  one  night  the  old  Hofrath 
announced  that  all  was  over.  He,  as  it  now  appeared,  had 
loved  the  mother  of  the  Grafin,  and  had  surrendered  her  to  his 
sovereign  only  that  he  might  not  interfere  with  her  high 
fortunes : — 

“  Now  you  know,”  be  said,  as  be  finished  bis  explanation,  “  wby  I  loved 
your  friend,  and  prolonged  ber  life  from  day  to  day.  She  was  the  one  thing 
which  connected  my  heart  with  this  world.  X)o  you  bear  life  as  I  have  borne 
it.  Lose  not  a  day  in  idle  sorrow.  Help  men  where  you  can,  love  them  and 
thank  God  that  you  have  seen  upon  earth  such  a  heart  as  hers— have  known, 
have  loved,  and  have  lost  it.” 

“Wie  Gott  will,”  said  I;  and  we  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

And  days  and  weeks,  and  years  and  months  have  gone  by.  My  home  has 
become  strange  to  me,  and  the  land  of  the  stranger  has  become  my  home ;  but 
her  love  has  remained  to  me,  and  as  a  tear  falls  into  the  sea,  so  lias  my  lovo 
for  her  fallen  into  the  living  sea  of  humanity,  penetrating  and  embracing 
millions— millions  fremder  Menschen,  whom  I  loved  so  well  from  my  child¬ 
hood. 

We  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  scenes  at  the  Castle  in  the 
Tyrol,  because,  in  the  passages  which  describe  them,  are  most  of 
those  “  random  strings”  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  thiugs  in  these  passages,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  which  are  gently  and  wisely  said. 

One  of  our  first  impulses  on  seeing  the  general  character  of 
this  work  was  to  turn  to  the  Belcenntnisse  einer  Schonen 
Seele  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  to  refresh  our  recollection  of  that 
remarkable  production.  It  was  not  without  feelings  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  laid  down  the  volume  of  the  mighty  master,  and 
took  up  the  one  before  us,  reflecting  how  much  half  a  century 
had  done  to  elevate  and  purify  the  tone  of  society.  As  we  have 
touched  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  in  passing  that  we  have 
met  with  a  small  collection  of  the  poems  and  essays  of  Fraulein 
von  Klettenberg,  who,  as  is  well-known,  sat  for  the  portrait  of 
the  Sc/ione  Seele.  To  the  best  of  our  recollection,  it  was  printed 
at  the  Kauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg.  We  notice  this  work  the 
rather  because  we  have  not  observed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
excellent  life  of  Goethe  by  Mr.  Lewes. 

But  to  return  to  Deutsche  Liehe.  It  is  plentifully  sown 
with  quotations  from  the  authors  of  several  countries.  Our  own 
poets  are  more  especially  favoured.  Both  the  friend  and  the 
Grafin  are  passionate  admirers  of  Wordsworth;  and  Michel 
Angelo’s  kingly  sonnet,  “  La  forza  d’un  bel  volto,”  also  finds  a 
place  beside  Goethe’s  lines — 

Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
Ist  Ruh’ ; 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spurest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch ; 

Die  Vogelein  schweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  uur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch. 

With  these  words — which  leave  the  mind  very  much  in  the 
state  to  which  it  is,  we  conceive,  the  object  of  the  book  to  bring 
the  reader’s  feelings — we  should  conclude  our  remarks,  if  we  did 
not  think  it  due  to  the  author  to  say  that  it  is  truly  gratifying 
to  find,  in  a  book  which  touches  at  so  many  points  on  the 
domain  of  religion,  not  one  expression  which  can  offend,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  reasonable  and  right-minded  person. 


NOTICE. 

The  'publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

\\T ANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 
VV  “SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Appleyard,  News-Agent,  Ac.,  1,  Duke-strcet,  Adolphi. _ _ 

T7»  Q  U  I  T  A  B  L  E  ASSURANCE  SOCIET  Y.— 

Pi  Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1356,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum.  ,  ,  . 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured.  ,  ,, 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sura  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

1  A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  . 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
mav  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock.  _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary, 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Onc-tliird  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience :  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 

to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  loob, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

BONUS  TABLE. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
alter  Death,  i 

1820 

£  s.  d. 

523  16  0 

£  s.  d. 

114  5  0 

£  s.  d. 
1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

I486  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8.  0 
1145  13*  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  he  made  in  1861.  , 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


DUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS  IN  DRAWING,  conducted  by  the 

X  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  March  at  the 
District  Schools  of  Art  at 

SPITAT.FIELDS,  Crispin-strect. 

WESTMINSTER,  Mechanics’  Institute. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  CHARTERHOUSE,  Goswell-street. 

FINSBURY,  William-street,  Wilmington-square. 

ROTHERHITHE,  Deptford-road. 

ST.  MARTIN’S,  Castle-street,  Long-acre. 

KENSINGTON,  Gore  House,  Kcnsington-gore. 

LAMBETH,  Prince’s-road. 

HAMPSTEAD,  Dispensary  Building. 

The  Examinations  will  consist  of  Exercises  in  Freehand  and  Model I 
Geometry,  and  Perspective.  They  are  open  to  Youths,  male  or  female,  above  fourteen 
years  of’ age,  and  Adults  wherever  taught  and  of  any  class  of  Society.  Rewards  o 
instruments,  and  Materials  for  Drawing,  will  be  given  to  those  wbo  attain  the  give 
standard  of  excellence.  Persons  who  wish  to  be  examined,  must  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses  at  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Schools,  on  or  before  the  8th  March. 
Cromwell  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 

18th  February,  1857. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

inE  MONTHLY  RE  VIEW,  No.  XV.,  for  MARCH. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Press.  V.  Kingsley’s  Two  Years  Ago. 

. ’  VI.  Recent  Assyrian  Discoveries. 

Notices  of  Rooks. 


II.  Scandinavian  Legends. 

III.  Reports  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

IV.  Ancient  Egypt. 

London:  John  Mitchell,  Publisher  to  the  Queen,  33,  Old  Bond-street 
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Published  this  day,  Saturday,  28th  February,  No.  I.  of  the 

INBURG  II  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: — 

I.  Faction  versus  Expediency. 

II.  Scotland  and  the  Times. 

III.  The  Abstract  and  Naturalism  in  Art. 

IV.  The  Scottish  Universities. 


V.  Mrs.  Rrowning’s  Aurora  Leigh. 

VI.  The  Scottish  Academy  and  National 
Art. 

VII.  Edinburgh  University  Essays. 


V.  The  Scottish  universities.  vn.  luiiihu^h  um j- 

Notices  of  New  Publications;  Summary  of  Literature  and  Art;  Meetings  of  Learned 
and  Scientific  Societies,  &c.  Price  THREEPENCE. 

Subscription,  13s.  per  Annum,  Unstamped;  17s.  6d.  Stamped. 

Publishing  Office,  3,  Melboumc-place,  Edinburgh. _ 

UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCXCI. 


rPHE  DUBLIN  _ 

X  MARCH,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : 

Tile  Castle  of  Dublin. — Chapter  I. 

The  Fortunes  of  Glencore. — Chapters 
XLVII.,  XLVIIL,  and  XLIX. 

A  Winter’s  Night  Wake.  By  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsbv. 

Clerical  Life  in  Ireland. 

John  Twiller.—  Chapters  XV.,  XVI.,  and 
XVII. 


ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c ,  in  Derbyshire  Spar  Marbfe,  AU- 

baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand.  Lonclo  L 

U  KAHN’S  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY 

STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.  Open  daily  from  10  to  10  (for  gentlemen 
only),  containing  1000  models,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  Human  Frame,  m  Heal 
and  Disease,  the  various  Races  of  Men,  etc.  Lectures  delivered  at  12  2  4,  and 

*  past  7,  by  Dr.  Sexton  ;  and  a  new  one  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn,  at  a  i  past  8  P. 

Admission,  Is— Catalogues,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr. Kahn,  Giatis. 


rpUE  ORIGINAL  GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  who  appeared 

X  Three  Times  before  her  Majesty  in  1844  PERFORMS l  THREL  TIME 
DAILY  at  Prince  of  Wales  Bazaar,  209,  Regent-street  from  12*  to  2,3?  to  5,  and 
7\  to  9  o’clock.  New  Songs,  Dances,  Costumes,  Imitations,  Ac.— Admission,  Is., 
regardless  of  age  ;  Stalls,  2s. ;  Children,  Ll 


Transportation. 

Newman  on  University  Education. 

Life  in  Germany. 

Roswell. 

The  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  Asop 
Smith.— (Continued.) 

Tutors  of  the  Young  Idea.  By  W. 
Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  101,  Grafton-strcet. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  London;  Menzies,  Edinburgh;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  MARCH  Number  contains: — GEORGE  CRUlICSnANK,  Esq. 

Already  published : — 

1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  1  .R.S.,  &e. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  II.  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  Ac. 

E.  H.  BA1LY,  Esq.,  lt.A. 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

no.  iu,  „  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 

and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. _ 


p  RYSTAL  PALACE—  PHO IOGRAPHIC  GALLERY.  The 

\J  Collection  of  Foreign  and  English  Photographs  is  now  open  The  finest  and 
newest  works  of  Bisson,  Legray,  Balders,  Claudet,  and  others,  wffl  be  found  on  Sale. 
Also  the  Complete  Set  of  Views  of  Jerusalem,  by  Salzmann,  and  of  Views  in  Egypt  by 
Mubbay.  For  prices  apply  to  M^Mogfobp,  in  the  GR0Ve,  Secretary. 

This  day,  demy  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE  SACRA¬ 
MENTS  AND  THE  POINTS  CONNECTED  THEREWITH.  By  Richard 
"Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand.  _ _ 

Now  publishing, 

/CRITICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST. 

\J  PAUL’S  EPISTLES,  with  a  revised  Translation.  By  C.  J.  Ellicoti,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

T  GALATIANS  7s  6d  II.  EPHESIANS,  7s.  6d. 

I.  GA  fn  Vn' “pASX0RAL  EPISTLES,  10s.  6d. 

London;  John  W,  I’akkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  PERSIA. 

Nearly  ready,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo, 

JOURNAL  OF  TWO  YEARS’  TRAVEL  IN  PERSIA, 

CEYLON,  &c.  By  R.  B.  M.  Binning,  Esq. 

London:  W.  H.  Alli;n  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenliall-strect. 


A 


This  day  is  published,  ill  One  large  8vo  Volume,  with  Map,  price  £1  Is. 

GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 

London:  W11.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street. _ 


Just  Published,  price  Is. 

PULPIT  DIALECTICS  ;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 

on  the  character  of  his  Preaching;  with  Remarks  on  Religious  Egotism  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Reprobation.  By  an  Oxford  Layman. 

London  :  W.  E.  Painter  and  Sons,  342,  Strand. 


NEW  VOLUME.- 


CONTINUATION  OF  ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 
Early  in  March  will  be  published,  Vol.  VI.  of 

rPHE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to 

H  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bait.,  I  .C.  • 
Vols'  I  to  V.  mav  be  had,  in  demy  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  the 
«  History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  V  atcrloo.  Price 

los.  each.  VVH.I.IAM  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ . 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

rPHREE  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By  J.  D.  Bokthwick. 

I  with  1  llustrations  by  the  Author. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. - 

This  day  second  Edition,  with  Important  Additions,  price  Threepence, 

Free  by  post,  Fourpence, 

riMiE  EUPHRATES  VALLEY  ROUTE  TO  JYDIA:  An  Ex- 

I  amination  of  the  Memoir  published  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  l.R.G.S.  By  Two 
Travellers,  Authors  of  “  Nothing  in  Particular. 

Railway  Times  Office,  122.  Fleet-street. 


rjYHE  WATER  CURE.  By  William  Macleod,  M.D.,  F.ll.C.P. 

“  I  look  upon  the  water  cure  in  chronic  diseases  as  of  all  branches  of  medical 
treatment  by  far  the  most  important.” 

Price  2s.  post  free,  of  Mr.  Taylob.  Ben  Rhydding,  near  Otlev. - 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES,  ON  INTE¬ 
REST  AND  DISCOUNT.  By  a  Merchant. 

Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill. _ 


GERMAN  FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  READING  BOOK,  containing  Easy  Poems  in  Germnii, 
/\  with  interlinear  Translations,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  and  Talk.,  y 
Etymological.  By  A.  Sonnensciiein  and  J.  S.  Stallybrass. 

London :  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. _ _ _ _ — - 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  with  Two  Portraits,  hound  in  cloth,  price  30s.  _ 

npHE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GOETHE,  with  Sketches  of  his 
JL  Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  unpublished  sour  .  }  • 

skssss 

wmimmmB 

literature  of  his  nation,  but  also  in  that  which  Goethe  called  the  World  s  literature. 
Cologne  Gazette.  London.  D>  NuiI,  270,  Strand. 


Feb.  28,  1857.] 
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Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth, 

0  R  N  I  N  G  CLOUDS. 


London:  Longman',  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


THE 


IRISH  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  One  Shilling, 

FINANCIAL  REFORM.  Tract  No.  I.  The  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  By  a  Taxpayer. 

London :  Longman,  Shown,  Gbben,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, - 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

’  London  :  Lonqman.  Brown,  Queen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. - 

-  yoLUMES  r0R  the  POCKET,  PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

With  Thirty-six  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard,  and  other 
Witn  )  Artists,  in  6  vols.  Fcap  8vo,  price  6s.  each, 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE:  in  which  nothing  is 

to  the  Original  Text;  but  those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted 
:h  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  family.  A  New  Edition. 

*  *  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  the  same  Illustrations,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  8vo,  price  One  Guinea. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

NOMOS:  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a  Central  Physical  Law 
in  Nature.  ,  „ 

“A  work  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  and  direct  inquiry  in  physical  philosophy.  — 

af‘*A<book'whic‘hfs  full' Original  thought  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  nature.”— Lancet. 

“A  very  remarkable  and  clever  book,  equal  in  interest,  but  very  dmerent  in  its  prill 
eiples  and  objects,  to  the  celebrated  ‘Vestiges  of  the  Creation.'  "—Journal  of  Psycho 
logical  Medicine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


8,  New  Buelington-street, 
February  28. 

NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED 

BY 

MR.  BENTLEY. 

SENT  POST-FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  POST-OFFICE  ORDER. 


M 


EMOIRS  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.  By  M.  Guizot,  Author 

M_  of  the  “  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  8vo,  14s. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  honoured  in  a  biographer  as  few  English  statesmen  ever 
have  been  or  can  hope  to  be.”— Examiner. 

n. 

MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  By  Dr.  Doran, 

Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  &c.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  21s. 

“There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  readers  from  whom  this  book  will  not  win  attention 
and  likin"  With  information  to  recommend  it  to  the  studious,  its  dashing  liveliness 
of  style  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  desultory  reader.  The  former  will  enjoy  very 
genuine  amusement,  the  latter  will  gain  very  acceptable  information  in  a  very  genuine 
way.  It  is  a  very  charming  book,  and  is  sure  of  a  brilliant  career.”—  Gentleman  s 
Magazine. 

in. 

Letters  of  queen  Henrietta  maria,  including:  her 

Private  Correspondence  with  Charles  I.  By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green, 
Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.”  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“We  assign  a  high  value  to  this  work.  We  wish  we  had  more  explorers  with 
Mrs.  Green’s  care,  skill,  and  application.”— Athenaum. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  MR.  KEITH  JOHNSTON’S 
GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 

In  One  large  Volume,  8vo,  of  1360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  36s.  cloth;  or,  llalf-russia,  41s. 

ANEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive, 

Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Joiinston,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac.,  Geographer  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  May,  185o. 

*,*  In  the  present  New  Edition  omissions  have  been  carefully  supplied,  and  the 
number  of  abbreviations  has  been  greatly  reduced.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  volume 
has  been  rewritten,  and  the  remainder  has  been  so  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected, 
that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  a  new  work— the  most  recent,  and,  it  is 
believed,  the  most  comprehensive,  of  its  class. 

L ondon:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

NEW  EDITION  OF  BACON’S  WORKS. 

Just  published,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  each, 

THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON,  Baron  of  Verulam, 

Viscount  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  and  elucidated ;  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed  before. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  James  Spedding,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  Douglas 
Denon  Heath,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

*  *  The  publication  has  commenced  with  the  Division  of  the  “Philosophical  Works," 
to  be  completed  in  6  Vols.,  of  which  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  price  18s  each  are  now  ready. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  are  advancing  at  press— The  Prospectus  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simfkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Whittaker 
and  Co.-  J.  Bain:  E.  Hodgson;  Washbouenk  and  Co.;  H.  G.  Bohn;  Richardson 
Brothers;  Houlston  and  Co.;  Bickers  and  Bush;  Willis  and  Sotheran;  J. 
Cornish;  L.  Booth;  and  J.  Snow. 


The  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  E 

POLE,  now  first  collected.  With  nearly  200  New  Letters, 


THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WORKS  AND  LIFE. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  36s. 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS, 

including  his  Contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  Library  Edition  — 
Also,  New  Editions,  ,, 

Complete  in  One  Vol.  with  Portrait  .  Square  Crown  8vo,  21s. ;  calf,  30s. 

An  Edition  in  Pocket  Volumes . Three  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  21s. 

ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

SELECTIONS  IN  THE  “TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY.”  Two 

Vols,  16mo,  5s. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REY.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  his 

Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  Ills  Letters.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Austin.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

London:  Lqnqmln,  Brown,  Grkkn,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


HORACE  WAL- 

JL  POLE,  now  first  collected.  With  nearly  200  New  Letters.  The  whole  now  first 
chronologically  arranged,  and  a  copious  Index  added.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham, 
F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  (complete  in  eight),  8vo,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

“This  complete  edition  will  be  a  boon  to  the  whole  of  the  reading  world.”— 
Quarterly  Review, 

v. 

HISTORY'  OF  THE  WAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN:  Containing 

a  History  of  our  Relations  with  the  Persian  Court— of  the  Progress  of  Russia 
in  the  East— the  First  Siege  of  Herat— the  Origin  of  the  Affghan  War— and  the  March 
of  the  British  Army  to  Cabul.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  several  Treaties 
between  Persia  and  Great  Britain.  By  John  William  Kaye.  Vol.  I.  (complete  in 
Three),  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

VI. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  M.  Jules  Simon.  Translated  by 
J  W  Cole,-  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden, 
A.M.,  Author  of  “The  Early  and  Later  Puritans,”  “  History  of  Christian  Churches  and 
Sects.”  Post  8vo,  6s. 

VII. 

rpiIE  FIRST  NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  BALTIC.  From 

Authentic  Documents.  To  which  is  appended  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 
Recent  Visit  to  Russia.  By  G.  Butler  Earp,  formerly  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  8vo,  16s. 

“Sir  Charles  Napier  has  here  produced  a  complete  and  convincing  exposure  of  the 
Admiralty.  All  Englishmen  interesting  themselves  in  public  questions  are  hound  to 
read  this  book.  It  vindicates  him  altogether— he  deserves  well  of  his  country.”— 
Leader. 

vnr. 

\  N  HISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

SIEGE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.  8vo,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  [Just  ready. 


A 


Now  ready, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with¬ 

drawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Chaeles  Edwaed  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo,  price  One  Shilling, 

EDUCATIONAL  DIFFICULTIES ;  How  are  they  to  be  Met. 

By  Charles  Greenall  Davies,  M.A.  Oxon,  Vioar  of  Tewkesbury,  Hon, 
Canon  of  Gloucester,  and  Rural  Dean. 

London  :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  8vo,  price  Sixpence, 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  PALMERSTON, 

FOR  A  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORISED  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Day,  D.C.L.,  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge. 

London  :  T.  Hatchahd,  187,  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  Third  Impression, 

/ CONGREGATION AL  CHURCH  MUSIC;  Containing  207 

Tunes,  Anthems,  or  Chants,  arranged  by  Messrs.  Goss,  Tuble,  Hopkins, 
Horsly,  Novello,  Dibdin,  Lowell  Mason,  and  others.  Full  Vocal  Score,  4s.  6d, 
cloth,  boards.  Instrumental,  7s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  Single  voices,  Is.  6d.  stiff  cloth. 

"A  tune  hook  which  for  simplicity  and  purity  cannot  be  excelled." — Edinburgh 
Psulmodist. 

Also,  Nos.  1  and  2,  price  3d.  each, 

PRACTICE-SONGS  FOR  CLASSES ;  designed  to  promote  the 

habit  of  singing  articulately  and  expressively. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row, 
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GYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL  :  A  Narrative  of 

Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  By  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaiee.  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 


From  Bombay-  to  busiiire  and  bussora,  with  a 

Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  Notes  on  the  Persian  War.  By 
William  Ashton  Shepherd.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


E 


Just  published.  One  Volume,  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

SSAYS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  AN  AMATEUR  MAGAZINE. 

By  Richard  Perry,  Esq. 

London:  L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street, 


Just  published,  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

THE  SPIRITUALIST;  a  Short  Exposition  of  PSYCHOLOGY', 
based  upon  MATERIAL  TRUTHS,  and  of  the  Faith  to  which  it  leads.  By 

London:  L.  Booth, 307,  Regent-street, 


D.  F.  Cr. 


Just  published,  price  5s.,  4to,  doth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATHA.  Ten  Allegorical  Sketches  Illustrative  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.  By  S.  H.  and  0.  S.  R. 

Geiefith  and  Farran,  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


MRS.  GASKELL’S  MEMOIRS  OF  CURRER  BELL. 

Nearly  ready,  in  Two  Volumes,  Post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait, 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  Author  of  “Jane 

Eyre,”  “  Shirley,”  “  Villette,”  &e.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton," 
“Ruth,”  “North  and  South.” 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 

Annals  of  British  legislation,  part  10,  to  bo 

issued  immediately,  will  contain  Abstracts  of  Reports  from  and  Evidences  before 
the  Secret  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  in  1817  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress  among  the  Commercial  classes,  and  how  far  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  Laws  regulating  the  issue  of  Bank  Notes  payable  on  demand. 

The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  having  ordered  that  the  above  Reports  be 
reprinted,  it  is  believed  the  early  publication  of  the  Analysis  of  their  contents  will 
prove  of  particular  interest  to  the  Commercial  World. 

ANNALS  OF  BRITISH  LEGISLATION,  Edited  by  Professor 

Leone  Levi,  is  a  Condensed  and  Classified  Summary  of  Parliamentary  and  other 
Public  Papers,  issued  post  free  to  Subscribers  only. 

Annual  Subscription  £2  2s.,  payable  in  advance,  for  which  not  less  than  1000  pages 
super-royal  8vo,  will  be  given. 

Londou  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  C'o.,  65,  CornliUI. 
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Literary  Style.  In  Two  Parte.  Parti.  _  T  w,  . 
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Kemble’s  State  Papers. 

Public  Affairs. 
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contents: 
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TPHE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN,  AFTER  THE 

A  AUTHORIZED  VERSION.  Newly  compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and 
revised,  by  Five  Clergymen — 

John  Baekow,  D.D.  I  Henby  Alfobd,  B.D. 

Georgb  Mobebly,  D.C.L.  I  William  G.  Hl'MPHby,  B.D. 

Charles  J.  Ellicott,  M.A. 

Royal  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM  :  with  a  Narrative 
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THE  CHINESE  DEBATE. 

AFTER  six  days’  discussion  in  Parliament,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  sum  up  the  case  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  declined  the  responsibility  of  the  policy 
by  which  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  China  has 
been  brought  about.  When  the  Chinese  papers  were 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  English  people  were  placed  in  just  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  Ministers  stood  when  they 
received,  in  January,  the  despatches  from  Hong-kong.  The 
House  was  called  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pronounce 
a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings  out 
of  which  so  disastrous  a  state  of  things  had  arisen.  This  im- 
pei’ative  duty,  it  must  be  observed,  was  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  of  determining  on  the  measures  which  that  state 
of  things — for  which  Parliament  is  in  nowise  responsible — 
may  hereafter  render  expedient  or  necessary.  The  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  conduct  out  of  which  the  quarrel  arose  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  the  steps  which 
may  be  requisite  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  past  and  present  aspects  of  the  question, 
let  us  attempt  calmly  to  review  the  argument  as  it  stands 
between  the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
resolution. 

A  most  important  point  to  determine  is,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese 
before  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  Arrow  arose. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  feel  that  the  case  of 
the  lorcha  is  too  weak  a  ground  on  which  to  rest  the 
defence  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  English  authori¬ 
ties  at  Canton.  They  have  therefore  fallen  back  on  the 
antecedent  relations  between  the  two  nations;  and  the 
allegation  is,  that  the  affair  of  the  Arrow  was  only  the 
last  drop  which  made  the  cup  overflow — that  matters 
had  been  gradually  growing  to  such  a  head  that  an  open 
rupture  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  lorcha  was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
hostilities  which  have  broken  out.  This,  it  will  easily  be 
perceived,  is  the  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
case.  If  the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese 
were  on  a  friendly,  peaceable,  and  reasonable  footing 
before  the  seizure  of  the  lorcha,  we  think  there  is  hardly  a 
man  in  England  who  will  be  found  to  justify  the  laying  of 
Canton  in  ashes  for  that  offence,  even  if  the  wrongfulness 
of  the  act  were  as  clear  as  the  Attorney-General  would 
have  us  believe. 

Let  us  see  what  really  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Canton  before  October  8th,  1856.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  great  and  growing  trade  carried  on  with  Hong¬ 
kong — a  condition  of  things  not  very  likely  to  coexist  with 
the  violent  ill-will  towards  us  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  people.  In  the  second  place,  Sir 
J .  Bowring,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  to  choose  the  best  opportunity  for  forcing  his  way  into 
the  city,  selected  the  grievance  of  the  Arrow,  from  which  we 
are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  it  was  the  most  flagrant  of  the 
outrages  which  had  occurred  during  his  official  career. 
But  we  are  not  left  merely  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  The 
Government,  in  order  to  justify  the  proceedings  at  Canton, 
have  laid  before  Parliament  a  set  of  papers  entitled  “  Insults 
in  China.  ’  From  this  correspondence  it  appears  (as  Mr. 
Gladstone  showed)  that,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  six 
causes  of  complaint  have  arisen,  and  that  in  two  of  these 
the  English  were  offenders,  whilst  in  four  only  had 
we  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Chinese.  Now, 
is  it  true  that,  when  these  grievances  were  raised,  the 
Chinese  authorities  habitually  refused  redress,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  spirit  of  insolence,  injustice,  and  violence  ? 


Price  £d. 
Stamped  6d. 


We  naturally  look  to  the  last  papers  in  the  Blue-book 
to  see  what  was  the  conduct  of  Commissioner  Yeh  in 
the  latest  quarrel  which  arose  before  the  affair  of 
the  Arrow.  It  appears  that  an  English  missionary 
of  the  name  of  Burns  had  disguised  himself  in  Chinese  cos¬ 
tume,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  up 
a  river,  into  which  no  European  was  at  liberty  to  enter. 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  an  Englishman  had  clearly 
done  that  which  he  had  no  right  to  do,  and  for  which,  if  he 
had  chosen,  Commissioner  Yeii  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
punish  him  without  even  consulting  the  English  authorities. 
Does  he  take  this  course!  Does  he  act  with  that  violent  and 
barbarous  animosity  towards  foreigners  which  is  imputed  to 
him?  On  the  contrary,  he  writes  a  clear  statement  of  the 
case  to  Consul  Parkes.  He  asks  for  an  assurance  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Burns  as  to  his  objects  and  pursuits  is  cor¬ 
rect — that  he  is  really  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Chinese, 
“  falsely  assuming  that  character  to  further  some  mischievous 
ends,”  or,  as  ho  elsewhere  intimates,  on  some  mission  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  rebels.  He  directs  that  Mr.  Burns 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  English  Consul,  “  in  order  that 
he  may  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  him,  and  keep  him 
under  restraint.”  On  satisfactory  explanations  being  ten¬ 
dered  by  Consul  Parkes,  Commissioner  Yeh  orders  Mr. 
Burns  to  be  released  at  once,  and  the  English  Consul  expresses 
in  the  following  terms  his  opinion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
transaction  had  been  conducted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  : 
— “The  Imperial  Commissioner  has  shown  commendable 
moderation  in  not  calling  upon  me  to  take  more  stringent 
notice  of  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty.”  And  these  words 
were  penned  just  two  days  before  the  Arrow  was  boarded  in 
the  Canton  river.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  allegation  so 
often  repeated,  but  so  insufficiently  proved,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  to 
effect  an  amicable  and  reasonable  settlement  of  a  dispute 
when  it  arose?  What  becomes  of  the  argument  that  the 
Chinese  are  brutal  barbarians,  not  amenable  to  considerations 
of  justice  and  common  sense,  and  deaf  to  all  appeals  but 
those  of  shells  and  carcasses? 

On  October  6th,  Commissioner  Yeh,  in  the  words  of  Consul 
Parkes,  showed  “commendable  moderation.”  On  October 
8th,  the  Arrow  was  boarded.  We  do  not  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  now  whether  that  act  was  legally  justifiable  or  no.  We 
are  content  to  assume,  in  favour  of  the  Government,  that  it 
was  unjustifiable  and  wrong — that,  in  fact,  it  was  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Burns  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  English.  The  ma¬ 
terial  question  is,  whether  the  English  authorities  showed  the 
same  “  commendable  moderation  ”  which  they  had  approved 
in  Commissioner  Yeh  two  days  before.  Tt  is  said  that  the 
act  was  a  studied  and  wilful  insult.  But  how  is  the  allega¬ 
tion  sustained  ?  That  a  great  smuggling  trade  in  opium  is 
carried  on  between  Hong-kong  and  Canton  in  lorchas,  is  ad¬ 
mit!  ed.  That  these  smugglers  protect  themselves  by  as¬ 
suming,  without  a  right,  a  British  character,  is  not  denied. 
That  the  Chinese  authorities  may  (as  they  allege)  have  sus¬ 
pected  this  vessel  of  being  one  of  these  irregular  traders,  and 
of  pretending  to  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  is 
neither  unreasonable  nor  improbable.  When  they  boarded 
her,  there  was  no  European  on  board.  When  they  asked  for 
papers,  there  were  none  forthcoming.  When  the  register  was 
examined,  it  was  found  to  have  expired.  If  the  Chinese  were  in 
the  wrong,  might  they  not  have  been  honestly  mistaken?  Was 
not  this  a  case  capable  of  a  peaceful  solution,  such  as  Yeh 
had  shown  himself  willing  and  ready  to  arrive  at  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Burns  ?  Did  he  refuse  all  redress  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  sent  back  the  men,  and  promised  that  no  summary 
step  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  taken  for  the  future.  It 
is  true  he  refused  to  make  the  restitution  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  humiliating  to  his  dignity  and  injurious  to 
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his  authority.  But  if  there  had  been  no  ulterior  object,  Sir 
J.  Bowring  would,  no  doubt,  have  imitated  the  example  of 
Yeh  and  “  shown  a  commendable  moderation  in  not  calling 
upon  him  to  take  more  stringent  notice  of  the  infraction 

of  the  Treaty.”  . 

But  there  was  an  ulterior  object.  Sir  J .  Bowring  had 
instructions  from  home  to  press  his  entry  into  Canton  when 
an  opportunity  should  offer  itself.  He  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  arrived,  and  he  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  suffered  to  drop.  This  is  the  real  stress  of  the  case. 
After  reading  the  Blue-book  on  the  “  Insults  in  China,”  no 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  English 
authorities  to  settle  the  affair  of  the  Arrow  amicably,  it  might 
have  been  so  settled  without  sacrificing  either  the  dignity 
or  the  interests  of  this  country.  Even  supposing  the  seizure 
of  the  Arrow  to  have  been  as  much  without  justification  as 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  we  had  no  more  need  to 
bombard  Canton  than  we  had  to  bombard  Berlin.  But  our 
representatives  at  Canton  had  no  intention  that  the  quarrel 
should  be  amicably  settled,  because  they  wished  to  hang 
upon  it  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  They  there¬ 
fore  imposed  additional  terms,  expressly  because,  as  Sir  J. 
Bowring  states,  they  knew  that  they  would  not  be  conceded. 
The  object  was  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  a  quarrel  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  picked.  When  and  how  it  is  to  be  closed 

does  not  yet  appear. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  at  present  the  policy  ot  en¬ 
deavouring  to  enforce  by  arms  the  observance  of  a  Treaty 
which  we  have  waived  for  sixteen  years  ;  but  there  is  one 


remark  that  must  strike  every  one— that  if  that  policy 
was  resolved  on,  it  should  have  been  commenced  with  a 
force  adequate  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  course  that  has 
been  actually  adopted  is  alike  rash  and  weak.  While  we 
have  assumed  an  aggressive  policy,  it  is  plain  that  on 
January  the  15th  we  were  actually  driven  back  into  a 
defensive  position.  We  have  menaced  the  Chinese  without 
intimidating  them— we  have  slaughtered  but  not  subdued 
Even  if  the  policy  itself  were  justifiable,  the  feebleness  of 
the  means  employed  is  wholly  indefensible.  Everything 
which  has  happened  has  shown  the  culpable  ignorance  of  the 
English  authorities  as  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Every  hour  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  of  three  successive  Secretaries  of  State  (beginning 
with  Lord  Palmerston)— which  Lord  Clarendon  took  upon 
him  to  reverse— that  it  was  in  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to 
force  our  way  by  arms  into  Canton.  We  have  destroyed  our 
trade  exasperated  our  customers,  set  a  defenceless  city  in 
flames  in  five  places,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  burnt 
down  a  large  portion  of  it ;  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  which  Sir  J.  Bowring  proposed 
to  himself  to  effect. 

We  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  sum  up  the  case  on  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  decide  on  Tuesday  night. 
The  judgment  which  it  has  given,  whatever  may  be  its  con¬ 
sequences,  appears  to  have  been  inevitable,  if  truth  and  justice 
are  to  govern  the  relations  of  nations  as  they  do  those  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  debate  in  which  these  principles  were  enforced 
will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Parliamentary  elo¬ 
quence  for  a  speech  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  English  ora¬ 
tory  and  in  our  times  unexampled  in  loftiness  of  thought, 
felicity  of  expression*  and  dignity  of  delivery.  Those  who 
have  read  it  only,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  can  form 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  tone, 
manner,  and  solemnity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appeal  to  the 
'House  to  redress  an  injustice  which  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  had  covered  with  its  approbation,  and  which  the  nobles 
and  bishops  had  declined  to  condemn.  This  oration  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  few  instances  in  Parliamentary  history  in 
which  the  issue  of  a  doubtful  deliberation  has  been  influenced 

hy  a  speech.  On  this  occasion  (to  borrow  Mr.  Gladstones 

own  words)  “the  cause  was  worthy  of  the  eloquence,  and  the 
eloquence  worthy  of  the  cause.”  Parliamentary  institutions 
are  seen  to  their  greatest  advantage  when  eloquence  and  genius 
assert  their  moral  ascendency  in  a  worthy  cause.  The  effect 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  was  a  moral  even  more  than  an 
intellectual  triumph.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  truth 
and  justice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  those  topics 
of  interest,  policy,  and  pride,  which  lie  knew  that  Ins  oppo¬ 
nent  would  be  too  ready  to  urge  against  him. 

Lord  Palmerston  rose,  pale,  anxious,  and  unnerved,  evi¬ 
dently  shaken  by  the  consciousness  of  the  effect  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech  had  produced  upon  the  House.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy,  and  almost  compassion,  foi 
a  "all ant  man  who  had  to  stand  up  against  an  overwhelm- 


ing  case  and  an  overpowering  eloquence.  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton’s  forte  lies  in  his  light  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  brought  the  House  into  a  frame  of  mind 
in  which  levity  seemed  impertinent  and  intolerable.  His 
tone  had  reached  a  pitch  which  is  not  within  the  range  of 
the  Premier’s  gamut.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
jests  made  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cobden  jarred  inliarmo- 
niously  on  the  ear  of  the  House.  In  such  a  situation,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  Lord  John  Bussell  would  have 
made  a  very  different  reply.  The  staple  of  the  Premier’s  speech 
was  protection  of  British  interests — an  object  which  no  one  w  ill 
deny  to  be  the  first  duty  of  an  English  Minister.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  Lord  Palmerston  failed  to  show  that  British 
interests  had  really  been  served  by  seeking  a  quarrel  with 
the  Chinese,  which  has  had  the  immediate  effect  of  destroying 
a  flourishing  and  increasing  trade,  and  of  involving  us  in 
hostilities  of  which  no  man  can  predict  the  end.  Every  one 
will  agree  that  it  is  right  to  protect  life  and  property 
now  that  they  are  endangered ;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
never  met  the  charge  that,  but  for  his  policy,  the  peril 
would  not  have  existed.  Considering  the  effect  produced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech,  it  was  remarkable  that  Lord 
Palmerston  made  no  effort  to  grapple  with  it  except  by 
a  senseless  attempt  to  fix  on  his  opponent  the  charge  of 
having  vindicated  the  Chinese  assassinations.  The  whole 
speech  of  the  Minister  was  a  prepared  reply  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  which  was  stale  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  result  of  the  debate  corresponded  to  the  relative  for  ce  of 
the  combatants.  Whatever  may  be  the  momentary  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  division,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  a  whole¬ 
some  and  permanent  effect  on  the  policy  of  Governments.  It 
will  teach  them  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  commit 
itself,  and  the  people  whom  it  represents,  to  an  approbation 
of  violent  acts  which  are  proved  to  be  unjust,  simply  because 
they  have  been  actually  committed.  And  the  officials  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  British  name 
abroad  will  learn  to  rely  for  the  confirmation  of  their  acts 
on  the  justice  of  the  case  which  they  can  produce,  and  not 
on  the  unjust  and  obstinate  pride  which  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  defend  that  which  is  indefensible.  This  is  a  noble 
and  lasting  lesson  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  had 
the  courage  to  read  to  all  who  are  invested  with  authority 
by  the  English  people,  and  it  is  one  which  will  bear  its 
salutary  fruits  long  after  the  temporary  inconveniences  of 
the  division  have  passed  away.  If  the  Government  had 
only  done  in  January  what  their  own  judgment  dictated, 
and  what  they  have  been  forced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  do  in  March— had  they  then  sent  out  a  Plenipotentiary 
in  whom  they  and  the  country  might  have  felt  confidence,  to 
supersede  Sir  J.  Bowring— the  honour  of  England  would 
have  been  earlier  vindicated,  the  Ministry  would  have 
been  saved,  and  by  this  time  probably  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  property  would  have  been  rescued 
from  destruction.  By  superseding  their  representative  at 
Canton,  they  admit  the  whole  case  against  him— by  super¬ 
seding  him  only  in  obedience  to  a  hostile  Parliamentary 
vote,°  they  make  themselves  morally  and  politically  re¬ 
sponsible  for  acts  which  they  are  unable  either  to  approve  or 
to  ' 


THE  CRISIS. 

THE  division  of  Tuesday  night  has  only  accelerated  a 
result  which  has  clearly  been  impending  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  In  spite  of  the  large  majoiity 
on  the  Budget,  it  was  evident  enough  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  August  without  a  dissolution.  The 
Cabinet  was  too  weak,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  were  too  strong,  to  permit  the  business  of  the  country 
to  be  carried  on  with  efficiency  and  success.  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  himself,  by  his  experience,  dexterity,  and  good  humour, 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  debaters  in  Parliament ;  but  acci- 
cidental  circumstances  having  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
complete  isolation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  no  sup¬ 
port  in  debate  on  which  he  can  rely.  However  admirably 
he  may  be  mounted  himself,  he  cannot  hunt  a  heavy 
country  with  such  a  scratch  pack  as  he  has  got  together 
by  way  of  a  Ministry.  A  deliberative  assembly  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  be  controlled  by  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  not  the  power  either  of  stating  its 
case  or  defending  its  policy.  When  Lord  Derby  s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  found  himself  opposed  to 
every  speaker  of  ability  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
fell  as  much  because  he  had  not  a  colleague  whom  he  could 
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put  up  to  speak  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Palmerston  Adminis¬ 
tration  must  have  succumbed  to  the  crushing  superiority  of 
Parliamentary  ability  arrayed  against  it — a  superiority  with 
which  the  resources  of  a  single  man  could  never  cope  for 
any  length  of  time. 

With  questions  of  domestic  policy  Lord  Palmerston  has 
little  practical  acquaintance,  and  he  is  too  shrewd  a  man 
to  talk  much  on  subjects  of  which  he  is  not  master.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Budget  he  observed  a  discreet  silence,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Government  scheme  was  left  to  his  col¬ 
leagues.  The  House  listened  to  the  statement  of  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character 
and  his  attainments;  but  when  Sir  Charles  Wood — whose 
financial  abilities  Lord  Palmerston  estimated  at  their  just 
value  when  he  declined  to  promote  him  to  the  vacant  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Exchequer — delivered  a  speech  marked 
by  that  shallow  impertinence  which  is  the  intellectual  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  universal 
feeling  was  that  the  Government  had  sustained  more  injury 
from  its  defender  than  from  its  assailants.  Without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Lord  .John  Russell  on  that  critical  occasion,  the 
Government  would  have  been  virtually  speechless.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  in  the  Chinese  discussions  than  the 
conspicuous  manner  in  which  Ministers  were  out-debated. 
Even  if  their  case  had  been  a  good,  instead  of  a  bad  one, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  sustain  it  against  the  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  by  which  they  were  encountered.  To 
the  Parliamentary  authority  and  oratorical  powers  of  Lords 
Derby,  Grey,  Lyndhurst,  and  Ellenborough  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Messrs.  Cobden,  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Disraeli,  Roebuck,  Palmer,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Sir.  F.  The¬ 
siger,  and  Lord  J ohn  Russell  in  the  Commons,  Ministers 
could  only  oppose  a  clever  speech  from  Lord  Granville,  a 
powerful  one  from  the  Attorney-General,  a  smart  attack 
on  the  Opposition  from  Sir  George  Grey,  and  a  defence 
neither  adequate  to  the  occasion  nor  equal  to  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  from  the  Premier.  A  Minister  may  have  a  large 
party,  and  even  great  popularity,  but  it  is  totally  impossible 
for  him  to  handle  a  body  of  educated  men  like  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  staff  of  subordinates  who  are  nightly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  humiliating  exposure  of  intellectual  inferiority. 
The  House  of  Commons  will  not  long  be  led  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  respect.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  dissolution,  it  would  be  hopeless  for  Lord 
Palmerston  to  meet  the  new  Parliament  with  a  Cabinet 
of  second-rate  men.  He  cannot  go  to  battle,  like  Sir  J  ohn 
Falstaff,  with  Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bull- 
calf,  for  recruits.  It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  thing,  from 
personal  considerations,  for  a  Minister  to  get  rid  of  incompe¬ 
tent  officials  during  the  currency  of  a  Government ;  but  the 
present  situation  offers  Lord  Palmerston  a  fair  opportunity, 
at  least,  to  give  us  a  new  Chancellor,  and,  by  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  Administration,  to  form  what  is  properly 
termed  a  “  strong  Government.” 

Besides  the  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabinet,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  that  the  dissolution  is  likely  to  improve  the  whole 
tone  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  restoring  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  old  constitutional  practice  of  party  oi'ganization, 
without  which  Parliamentary  government  is  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate  into  an  unprincipled  scramble  for  place.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  more  apt  to  enunciate  true  aphorisms  than  to 
act  upon  them,  but  we  entirely  assent  to  his  dictum  that  “  if 
a  Minister  means  to  be  a  statesman,  he  must  have  a  policy.” 
Lord  Palmerston  must  meet  Parliament  with  some  better 
claim  to  national  confidence  than  that  of  being  a  “  lucky 
Minister” — a  ground  of  confidence, bythe  way,  whicha  fewsuch 
strokes  of  “  luck”  as  the  Chinese  affair  would  rapidly  undermine. 
The  present  House  of  Commons  was  elected  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  return  of  men  with  dis¬ 
tinct  opinions  and  definite  principles.  The  Derbvite  party 
came  into  Parliament  like  a  double-headed  Janus,  with  one  face 
turned  towards  Protection,  and  the  other  towards  Free-trade. 
We  hope  that  the  issue  raised  next  month  upon  the  hustings 
will  be  a  more  intelligible  and  honest  one  than  that  which 
governed  the  last  election.  That  which  any  true  lover  of  our 
constitutional  system  must  most  desire  to  see  is  a  real  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  two  parties  in  politics — the  one  representing  the 
Liberal  cause,  the  other  the  Conservative  policy.  It  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  as  yet  on  the  result  of  the  elections.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  very  material  into  the  hands  of  which  party  the 
reins  of  power  primarily  fall.  The  history  of  English 
politics  shows  that  both  in  their  turn  will  exercise  a  salutary 


influence,  and  that  the  predominance  of  either  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  that  delusive  condition  of  things 
which  arises  when  a  Government  professing  distinc¬ 
tive  principles  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  give  effect  to  a  distinctive  policy.  We  hope, 
then,  that  the  dissolution  may  give  us,  besides  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Administration,  a  consolidation  of  parties. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  result  may  be  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  false  issue  should  not  be  put  to  the  country. 
The  cry  of  “  Faction,”  and  “  Coalition,”  raised  against  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution,  is  one  of  the  hack¬ 
neyed  artifices  of  political  warfare.  In  point  of  fact,  it  seems 
wholly  unfounded.  If  any  man  voted  with  Mr.  Cobden  who 
believed  the  transactions  in  China  to  be  justifiable,  we  should 
be  the  first  to  pronounce  such  a  vote  factious  to  the  last 
degree.  But  to  say  that  a  man  who  entertains  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  English  authorities  in  China  bombarded  a 
densely-inhabited  city  without  a  sufficient  cause,  and  who  gave 
a  vote  condemnatory  of  such  a  proceeding  without  reference 
to  party  consequences,  acted  “  factiously,”  is  to  abuse  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  to  confound  the  moral  and  political 
functions  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  If  the  bombardmefit 
of  Canton  was  not  strictly  justifiable,  it  was,  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  terms  it,  “  a  great  iniquity.”  The  word  “  faction”  would 
more  properly  apply  to  those  who,  entertaining  this  convic¬ 
tion,  voted  in  the  teeth  of  it  simply  to  save  a  Government. 
The  charge  of  “coalition”  seems  to  be  equally  without 
foundation.  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  us  to  have  satisfac¬ 
torily  refuted  the  imputation  of  a  combination  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government. 
The  accusation  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  repelled  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  in  order  to  make  it  good,  Lord  J  ohn  Rus¬ 
sell,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  parties  to  the  “  Secret  Treaty.”  There  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  sufficient  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  Der- 
byite  party  to  approach  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  reci¬ 
procal  symptom  of  any  desii-e  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  to 
approach  Lord  Derby.  It  was  (as  Sir  J ames  Graham  has 
pointed  out)  Mr.  Disraeli  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  volunteered  to  uphold  the  Budget  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone  who  professed  an  admiration 
of  the  Budget  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  Lord  Derby  who 
eulogised  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  followers,  and  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  eulogised  Lord  Derby.  Moreover,  before 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  join  Lord  Derby,  some  understanding 
must  be  come  to  as  to  Lord  Aberdeen  s  Reform  Bill.  Either 
Lord  Derby  must  agree  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  all 
change  in  the  franchise,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  must  throw  over¬ 
board  the  principles  to  which  he  has  formally  given  his  adhe¬ 
sion.  And  finally,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  manly  and  liberal  lan¬ 
guage,  both  written  and  spoken,  on  the  subject  of  Naples, 
affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
that  sycophancy  of  absolutism  which  distinguishes  all  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  speeches  on  the  foreign  relations  of  England. 

The  appeal  to  the  country  will  assume,  illogically,  but 
nevertheless  substantially,  a  good  deal  the  colour  of  what  Mr. 
Cobden  calls  the  cry  of  “  Palmerston  for  ever.”  However 
much  we  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  criticise  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  policy,  we  have,  like  most  of  his  opponents,  no  other 
than  a  kindly  and  respectful  feeling  towards  the  vetei'an  states¬ 
man  who  joins  in  so  singular  a  degree  the  vigour  of  youth  to 
the  experience  of  age.  Throughout  the  war,  we  tendered 
all  the  support  we  were  able  to  a  policy  which  we  entirely 
approved  ;  and  if  we  have  not  been  able  as  entirely  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  his  peace  policy  and  his  domestic  measures,  it  is 
not  from  any  party  hostility,  still  less  from  any  personal 
dislike.  We  hope  that  the  state  of  things  in  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  such  as  both  to  dispose  and  enable  the  Minister, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  pursue  a  policy  worthy  of  a  states¬ 
man  who  professes  to  conduct  the  Liberal  cause ;  and  the 
plasticity  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  so  often  proved 
himself  capable,  does  not  forbid  us  to  believe  that  he  may, 
under  an  altered  condition  of  affairs,  think  it  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  to  adopt  such  a  course. 


THE  DISSOLUTION. 

THE  Parliament  which  began  and  ended  the  Russian  war 
will  soon  have  ceased  to  exist.  Ministers  and  their 
opponents  must  face  the  country,  instead  of  having  merely 
to  deal  with  their  respective  parties,  and  must  give 
the  best  account  they  can  of  what  they  have  done  and 
left  undone.  The  constituencies  will  be  called  upon  to 
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exercise  the  privilege  which  all  affect  to  prize,  and  which 
too  many  delight  to  abuse.  It  is  easier  to  say  how  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Ministers,  and  constituencies  ought  to  perform  their 
parts  than  to  guess  how  they  actually  will.  Substantially, 
there  is  but  one  programme  which  can  be  accepted  by  the 
country  from  any  Minister  or  any  party.  Whoever  pre¬ 
tends  to  power  must  declare  himself  the  friend  of  Peace, 
Progress,  and  rational  Reform.  Probably  we  shall  hear 
enough  of  such  magnificent  generalities  from  every  quarter 
before  many  weeks  are  over,  but  the  words  mean 
so  many  different  things  in  different  mouths  that  some¬ 
thing  more  precise  and  definite  is  needed  as  a  pledge 
of  their  sincerity.  When  we  insist  on  a  policy  of  Peace, 
we,  at  least,  shall  not  be  supposed  to  desire  the  ascendancy 
of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Peace  Society,  though  for¬ 
gotten  by  its  former  Secretary.  Peace  at  any  price  signi¬ 
fies  only  humiliation,  and  ultimately  war.  But  there  is  a 
mean  between  cowardly  submission  and  insolent  dictation. 
It  is  possible  to  be  firm  in  the  right,  and  yet  to  be  careful 
not  to  press  demands  one  iota  further  than  justice  warrants. 
We  may  be  conciliatory  without  being  weak,  and  a  resolute 
policy  is  not  of  necessity  dictatorial  and  aggressive.  The 
tone  of  our  communications  with  foreign  Powers  should  be 
one  of  dignity,  but  not  of  bravado. 

A  Government  whose  foreign  policy  was  based  on  these 
principles  would  escape  the  risks  which  have  at  length 
brought  defeat  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  and — what  is  not 
less  important — would  have  leisure  and  tranquillity  for 
maturing  beneficial  measures,  and  aiding  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
times  that  a  Cabinet  can  safely  rest  its  claim  for  support 
mainly  on  its  foreign  policy.  The  nation  thrives  most 
when  thex-e  is  least  activity  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and 
that  is  the  best  Government  which,  while  it  maintains  the 
honour  of  the  country  abroad,  is  able  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  happy  seasons  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Social 
reforms  alone  will  demand  no  small  amount  of  labour  and 
skill  from  those  who  may  be  trusted  to  guide  the  energies 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  problems  with  which  only 
a  strong  Government  can  grapple.  Education  ought  not  to 
be  left  for  ever  to  the  efforts  of  unofficial  members.  Frag¬ 
mentary  legislation  on  our  system  of  legal  procedure  should 
be  superseded  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  reducing  to 
consistency  and  order  the  machinery  of  the  Courts  and  the 
principles  of  the  law.  The  defects  still  remaining  in  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  have  to  be  cured,  and  the  difficult 
task  of  dealing  effectually  with  the  convict  population 
cannot  longer  be  evaded.  Commerce  has  fetters,  both  legal 
and  financial,  which  are  not  yet  removed;  and  it  will  be  the 
especial  duty  of  Minister  and  Parliament  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  enlightened  Free-trade  policy  under  which 
we  have  prospered  as  no  country  ever  did  before. 
Corruption  is  still  rife  in  too  many  of  the  constituencies 
of  the  country;  and  the  time  must  sooner  or  later  come 
when  Parliamentary  Reform  will  force  itself  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  and  will  need  both  bold  and  deli¬ 
cate  handling.  The  army,  too,  requires  a  new  organization, 
which,  by  increasing  its  efficiency,  may  make  a  moderate 
force  more  reliable  in  case  of  war  than  a  larger  and  more 
costly  army  without  the  skill  which  technical  and  practical 
training  alone  can  supply.  Nor  can  we  entirely  omit  from 
the  duties  of  a  Government  the  task  of  fostering  science 
and  art,  and  developing  in  every  practicable  way  the  tastes 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  at  large.  With  so  much  work 
to  be  done,  no  one  should  be  trusted  to  take  part  in  it, 
whether  as  a  Minister  or  merely  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  who  is  not  capable  and  in  earnest.  The  fortunes  of 
the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  constituencies,  and  if 
they  would  act  up  to  the  measure  of  their  duties,  we  might 
have  a  Parliament  which  would  prefer  work  to  faction,  and 
which  would  compel  the  Government  to  find  some  more 
profitable  occupation  than  getting  into  quarrels  for  the  sake 
of  getting  out  again. 

Should  the  new  Parliament  even  partially  fulfil  the  desires 
of  the  country  for  progressive  and  effective  legislation,  we  shall 
be  compensated  for  the  inconvenience  which  the  dissolution 
must  occasion.  That  inconvenience  will  assuredly  not  be 
small.  A  Session  divided  in  the  midst  by  a  general  election, 
and  occupied  by  the  party  struggles  that  must  ensue  before 
the  strength  of  the  Government  can  be  tested,  is  not  likely 
to  be  fruitful  of  domestic  legislation.  The  Chancellor’s 
blundering  measures  will  probably  never  reach  the  stage 
at  which  defeat  awaits  them,  but  will  die  a  natural  instead 
of  a  violent  death.  The  grand,  though  shadowy  pro¬ 


gramme  of  law  reform  sketched  by  the  Attorney-General, 
will  be  laid  aside,  to  be  reproduced,  we  hope  with  better 
results,  in  a  future  year.  The  wonderful  collection  of 
departmental  measures,  which  Ministers  were  supposed  to 
have  gathered  together  during  the  recess,  will  never  see 
the  light.  The  financial  policy  of  the  country  will  remain 
in  abeyance  for  some  months  longer,  and  the  schemes 
proposed  for  the  reform  of  our  military  organization  must 
be  deferred  until  after  the  estimates  have  been  voted.  In 
these  and  many  other  ways  we  shall  suffer  from  the  vote 
of  Tuesday  night;  and  yet,  while  we  regret  the  occasion,  we 
rejoice  that  the  deliberate  voice  of  Parliament  has  pro¬ 
nounced  against  violence  and  oppression.  The  character 
of  England  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  have  been  gravely 
compromised,  had  not  her  representatives  repudiated  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done  by  her  representative  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  her  Government. 

We  accept  the  resolution  of  Tuesday  as  an  emphatic 
declaration  that  Parliament  will  not  suffer  the  flag  of 
England  to  be  stained  by  a  policy  of  wanton  aggression. 
The  warning  was  needed,  and  will  be  sure  to  produce 
wholesome  fruit  in  time  to  come.  English  Consuls  and 
Ministers  in  foreign  States  required  to  be  taught  the  lesson 
that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  power  of  their 
country  to  gratify  hasty  indignation  or  long-cherished 
schemes  of  aggression.  If  our  representatives  abroad  learn 
from  this  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  use  the  large 
discretion  which  is  necessarily  entrusted  to  them  with  a 
little  more  consideration  for  justice,  and  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  we  may  derive  from  Lord  Palmerston  s 
discomfiture  advantages  more  than  commensurate  with  any 
mischief  that  is  likely  to  flow  from  it.  Before  the  wanton 
attack  on  the  Chinese,  the  fiery  zeal  of  our  agents  in 
the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  had,  during 
Lord  Palmerston’s  career  as  Prime  Minister,  involved  us  in 
disputes  which  reflected  no  credit  on  the  country.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Canton  proceedings  may  serve  to  check 
this  aggressive  spirit,  and  to  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  not  be  always  in  hot  water,  and  almost  always  in  the 
wrong. 

Our  Ministers  at  home,  no  less  than  their  subordinates  at 
foreign  stations,  may  draw  useful  counsels  from  the  strong 
feeling  which  Parliament  has  manifested  in  favour  of  a  more 
considerate  treatment  of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  the  confidence 
that  every  aggression  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  fosters  the  belligerent  spirit  of  consuls  and  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  ;  and  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  tame 
their  martial  ardour  so  long  as  they  see  it  reflected  and 
encouraged  in  despatches  from  Downing-street.  "W  hen  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  power,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  war, 
resolution  and  energy  were  the  virtues  in  request.  But 
“  once  a  war  Minister,  always  a  war  Minister,”  is  not  a 
maxim  to  our  taste  ;  and  when  peace  was  restored — at 
least,  to  Europe — we  hoped  that  moderation  and  for¬ 
bearance  would  take  the  place  of  menace  and  dictation.  It 
is  needless  to  dilate  on  recent  events,  which  are  only  too 
familiar.  The  friendly  advice  given  to  the  King  of  Naples 
was  possibly  attributable  to  our  allies  as  much  as  to  our  own 
Ministers  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  influence  of  the  war  has 
operated  in  other  countries  in  the  same  way  as  with  us. 
But,  whoever  may  be  responsible  for  it,  the  attitude  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  Neapolitan  business  has  been  a  marvel¬ 
lous  combination  of  aggression  and  feebleness.  Our  re¬ 
cruiting  quarrel  with  the  United  States  affords  another 
example  of  the  same  encroaching  policy,  followed  by  the 
same  humiliation. 

The  especial  good  which  we  hope  from  the  vote  of  Tues¬ 
day  is  that  it  may  exercise  a  favourable  influence  in  repress¬ 
ing  the  arrogant  spirit  which  has  of  late  kept  our  foreign 
relations  in  perpetual  ferment.  When  tins  happy  result  is 
achieved,  and  not  before,  there  will  be  some  chance  of  in¬ 
ternal  reforms.  For  the  last  two  years,  mere  useful  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  entirely  in  abeyance.  A  Limited  Lia¬ 
bility  Act  has  been  passed,  and  Mr.  Thwaites  has  been  put 
at  the  head  of  a  Board  which  has  served  as  an  excellent  toil 
for  the  slothfulness  of  Parliament ;  but,  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  recal  a  single  measure  of  first-rate,  or  even 
of  second-rate  importance,  which  I’emains  to  testify  to  the 
working  capacity  of  Parliament  and  the  Administration. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  system  cannot  go  on.  We  are 
heartily  tired  of  hearing  of  wars  and  treaties,  and  desire  no¬ 
thing  so  much  as  tranquillity  abroad,  with  economy  and  steady 
practical  reform  in  home  affairs.  The  coming  election  will 
afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  shaking  off  the  remi- 
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niscences  of  war,  and  entering  upon  a  policy  of  peace  and 
progress.  In  whatever  way  the  appeal  to  the  country  may 
terminate,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  Ministry  can  be  strong 
unless  it  adopts  in  real  earnest  as  its  principles,  a  firm, 
dignified,  and  conciliatory  foreign  policy,  combined  with 
reasonable  frugality  and  efficient  work  at  home.  Surely  this 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  from  any  Goverment  which  claims 
to  be  liberal  and  progressive;  and  a  Cabinet  which  cannot 
pretend  to  this  character  will  not  long  rule  the  destinies  of 
England.  _ 

ASPECT  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  CANTON. 

HE  nation  which  goes  to  war  with  China  has  the  same 
advantage  as  a  disputant  who  argues  with  a  choleric 
antagonist.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  original 
quarrel,  the  reprisals  on  one  side  soon  become  so  outrageous 
as  to  discredit  any  moral  superiority  which  may  have  belonged 
at  first  to  their  author.  In  the  middle  of  a  discussion  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  argued  on  the  principles  of 
international  law,  a  despatch  arrived,  which  informed  us  that 
the  Chinese  were  carrying  on  the  war  in  their  own  fashion  by 
poisoning  and  poniarding  our  countrymen.  The  moral 
responsibility  of  Sir  John  Bowring  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  this  news ;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
it  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  English  public. 
Eor  everybody  sees  that,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  was  right  or  wrong,  the  issue  of  war  must  now  be 
fought  out ;  and  though  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  succeeded 
to  morrow  by  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  will  have  to  beat  and  humble  the  Chinese. 
Erorn  the  moment  the  British  Admiral  began  firing  into  Can¬ 
ton,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  rage  of  the  population  would  find 
vent  in  some  monstrous  form  of  revenge.  The  truth  is  that, 
though  some  sense  of  natural  equity  exhibits  itself  in  their 
peaceful  relations  with  foreigners,  the  Chinese  are  wholly 
without  a  code  of  war.  This  great  and  homogeneous  empire 
knows  of  no  equality  among  men  except  that  of  common  sub¬ 
jection,  and  necessarily  identifies  an  enemy  with  a  rebel. 
The  Chinese,  who,  when  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
reigning  dynasty  has  been  defeated,  almost  contentedly 
resigns  himself  to  be  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  deals  out  to 
every  opponent  who  carries  arms  the  same  measure  of  retri¬ 
bution  which  he  himself  would  expect  to  receive  from  the 
Imperial  authorities.  The  Western  view  of  war  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  belligerent  Powers  are  naturally 
equal,  and  can  afford  to  forego  some  modes  of  injury  for  the 
sake  of  a  compensating  forbearance  on  the  other  side.  But 
the  Chinese  type  of  war  is  a  rebellion  ;  and  every  enemy  is 
dealt  with  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
“  unspiritual  ”  revolt  against  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
fatherhood  of  a  sacred  chieftain. 

The  barbarous  races  who  from  time  to  time  have  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  England,  have  uniformly  omitted  to  take 
account  of  the  pertinacity  of  a  civilized  antagonist.  The 
Chinese  are  more  than  usually  unlikely  to  have  estimated 
the  length  to  which  the  reprisals  they  have  now  provoked 
must  proceed,  because,  in  their  utter  disdain  of  the  opinion 
of  foreigners,  they  can  have  no  conception  of  the  obligations 
which  the  fear  of  losing  credit  among  its  equals,  by  allowing 
its  military  honour  to  be  sullied,  imposes  on  a  Western 
community.  The  frenzied  cruelty  of  their  recent  proceedings 
doubtless  seems  to  them  the  natural  sequel  of  the  injury  which 
they  conceive  themselves  to  have  suffered,  and  every  head 
brought  to  Yeh  is  regarded  as  an  instalment  of  success. 
But  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  amount  and  certainty  of 
the  retaliation  which  their  atrocities  are  entailing  on  them. 
A  few  more  such  incidents  as  E-sing’s  batch  of  poisoned 
bread  and  the  assassination  of  the  Thistles  crew,  will  affect 
Englishmen  of  to-day  just  as  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta 
affected  their  great-grandfathers;  and  no  human  being  can 
say,  therefore,  with  what  results  Sir  John  Bowring’s 
policy  is  pregnant.  Much  the  same  effect  will  follow 
from  any  success  which  the  Chinese  may  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  obtain;  and  there  is  no  use  in  closing  our  eyes 
to  the  very  serious  chance  which  recent  letters  and  papers 
disclose  of  their  achieving  some  such  success.  Admiral 
Seymour  had  a  moderate  number  of  ships  at  Canton,  but  of 
such  draught  as  to  be  useless  for  the  pursuit  of  a  retreating 
enemy  when  the  tide  is  out.  At  the  same  time,  every  creek 
in  the  river  swarms  with  light-heeled  craft,  collected  from 
the  omnigenous  shipping  of  that  piratical  coast,  and  no  one 
should  underrate  the  danger  of  stealthy  approach  to  our 
ships  on  the  part  of  boats  manned  with  the  first  pyro- 


technicists  in  the  world.  The  Admiral,  meanwhile,  is  be- 
.ieved  to  be  short  of  ammunition,  and  therefore  unable 
to  continue  much  longer  his  cannonade  of  Canton.  No 
other  form  of  attack  can,  however,  be  resorted  to  till  troops 
arrive  at  the  seat  of  hostilities;  and  there  are  no  British 
soldiers  nearer  than  Singapore,  where  a  small  force  is 
stationed,  which  it  is  clear  cannot  now  be  spared  for  service 
elsewhere.  A  retreat  from  Canton  would  not  be  honourable 
to  the  British,  and  would  prove  ultimately  disastrous  to  the 
Chinese ;  but  we  must  not  be  unprepared  for  intelligence  of 
its  having  been  effected,  especially  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  statement  that  the  Chinese  are  in  a  position  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  Canton  and  Hong-kong  by 
obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  river.  No  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  posture  of  affairs  can,  we  fear,  be  looked  for  till 
the  gun-boats,  known  to  have  been  despatched  from  this 
country  some  time  before  Christmas,  arrive  in  the  Chinese 
waters.  They  were  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  assist  the 
French  in  operations  of  a  different  nature  in  Northern 
China ;  but  they  may  be  expected  to  touch  at  Hongkong, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  available  for  service  under  Admiral 
Seymour. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  four  ports  opened  to  Europeans 
by  the  Treaty  are  not  yet  closed,  though  a  speculative  tea- 
dealer  contrived  to  have  it  telegraphed  last  week  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  that  they  were  in  a  “  state  of  siege.”  The  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  very  intelligible  ;  but  it  scarcely  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  the  Imperial 
Government.  Yeh  has  conferred  services  too  great  and 
signal  on  the  reigning  House,  by  suppressing  the  rebellion  in 
the  “  Two  Kwangs,”  to  be  rebuked  or  disavowed  by  the 
Court ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  Emperor,  unable  to 
detach  a  man  from  the  forces  engaged  in  keeping  the  peace 
or  resisting  insurgents,  has  simply  done  nothing  in  the  cases 
where  the  local  population  was  quiescent.  In  all  the  ports 
of  foreign  trade,  except  Canton,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
inhabitants  are  on  friendly  terms  with  Europeans;  and 
it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  at 
Shanghai  that  the  policy  of  pressing  our  right  of  entrance 
into  Canton  has  been  advocated,  though  the  occasion  seized 
by  Sir  John  Bowring  for  enforcing  it  was  most  inopportune. 
All  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Yeh’s  statement, 
that  for  the  time  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  admit  Euro¬ 
peans  into  the  city.  He  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  would 
not  suffer  it  ;  and  the  furious  energy  and  activity  which  they 
are  now  displaying  show  that  he  may  really  have  been  under 
the  constraint  which  Sir  J.  Bowring  thought  proper  to 
regard  as  a  mere  pretext.  On  the  whole,  we  certainly  appear 
to  be  at  war  with  China,  but  the  only  soldiers  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Imperial  Government  seem  to  be  the  volunteer 
population  of  Canton. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

THE  constitutional  duty  of  a  Parliament  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  and  leave  all  disputed  questions  of  policy 
to  the  decision  of  its  successors.  The  supplies  necessary 
to  cany  on  the  administration  must  in  any  case  be  voted, 
and  it  would  bo  the  height  of  faction  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  to  make  their  consent  dependent  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  questions  of  principle,  pending  the  appeal  to  the 
country.  But  if  Ministers  are  entitled  to  this  forbear¬ 
ance,  they  have  no  right  to  abuse  it  by  claiming  the 
verdict  of  an  expiring  Parliament  on  any  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  unless  its  urgency  be  too  pressing  to  allow  of 
postponement.  The  Government  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  necessary  supplies  without  committing  the 
new  Parliament  to  a  financial  policy  which  it  may  not  ap¬ 
prove  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  justification  for 
forcing  on  the  modification  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  before 
the  sense  of  the  country  has  been  ascertained  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  mere  rate  of  the  Income  Tax  may,  without  serious 
injury,  be  allowed  to  be  fixed  by  the  present  House  ;  for  if 
there  is  anything  on  which  the  whole  country  is  nearly  una¬ 
nimous,  it  is  in  desiring  the  remission  of  the  war  ninepence. 
But  other  questions  have  been  mooted  besides  the  per  centage 
of  the  tax,  and  though  we  do  not  expect  that  any  House  of 
Commons  will  endorse  the  fallacies  of  the  Liverpool  finan¬ 
ciers,  the  advocates  of  their  views,  who  have  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  on  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be  silenced  by  the  vote  of 
a  moribund  Parliament.  It  is  still  more  important  that  the 
nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  declar¬ 
ing  its  views  on  this  as  on  other  points.  The  policy  of 
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permanently  departing  from  tlie  present  scale  of  tea  and 
sugar  duties  ought  to  be  fairly  submitted  to  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  without  regret  a  retrograde 
step  in  the  course  of  Free-trade.  The  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  the  remission  and  relaxation  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  have  been  so  vast  that  the  smallest  symp¬ 
tom  of  faltering  is  ominous  of  evil.  Grant  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  soundness  of  their  hypothesis  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  had  scarcely  any  alternative  but  to  check  the 
descent  of  the  customs  duties,  or  to  retain  some  portion 
of  the  Income-tax  which  has  now  been  abandoned.  It  would 
be  almost  as  hard  to  choose  between  two  such  alternatives 
as  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
dagger  or  the  bowl ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  our 
choice  would  have  fallen  on  the  additional  tea  and  sugar 
duties  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 

Whether  the  infliction  will  be  found  necessary  at  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  estimates  that  may  be  voted,  and  at  present 
we  have  no  positive  data  by  which  to  determine  whether  the 
Government  calculation  is  or  is  not  needlessly  high.  Still  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  reasonable  conjecture,  and  the  country  will 
not  improbably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain 
may  be  kept  afloat  without  being  pumped  so  severely  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  desires.  The  standard  of  1853 
is  not  absolutely  decisive  as  to  the  requirements  of  1857,  hut 
it  nevertheless  affords  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  estimates. 
Four  years  may  be  expected  to  bring  some  increase  of  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditure.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  things  to  grow.  As 
population,  commerce,  invention,  and  military  science  ad¬ 
vance,  a  gradual  addition  to  the  machinery  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  government  is  natural  enough.  But  experience  teaches 
not  only  the  fact  of  this  growth,  but  something  about  its 
usual  rate;  and  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  a  number  of  years  is  enough  to  show  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  extra  6,ooo,oool.  ought  to  be  an 
ample  allowance  on  this  account  for  the  short  period  which  has 
passed  since  1853.  Then  what  else  is  there  to  explain  the 
increase  in  the  estimates  ?  Only  “  the  tail  of  the  war  ex¬ 
penses,”  which  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  stretch 
to  1,000,000?.  All  the  rest  must  represent  our  progress  in 
extravagance;  and  as  this  bountiful  virtue  is  of  all  others 
the  most  capable  of  repression,  there  seem  to  be  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  a  sensible 
reduction  of  the  estimates  below  their  amended  amount.  The 
gloomiest  part  of  the  prospect,  so  far  as  the  tea  and  sugar 
question  is  concerned,  is  the  deficiency  to  be  expected  in 
future  years,  even  if  the  duties  were  put  as  high  as  the 
Government  originally  intended ;  but  this  will  not  affect 
the  question  now  that  it  is  confined  to  a  single  year,  for  few 
will  doubt  the  practicability  of  sufficient  retrenchment  to 
keep  us  solvent  till  1858,  without  interfering  with  the  scale 
of  duties  established  in  1853. 

The  amount  of  discussion  which  the  Income-tax  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  country  may  be  guessed  from  the  number  of 
amendments  proposed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  dread  of  a  permanent  tax  has  sti¬ 
mulated  the  champions  of  equal  taxation  to  renewed  efforts 
in  favour  of  unequal  rates.  Major  Reed  has  a  marvellously 
simple  plan,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  very  grateful  to  a 
large  class  of  victims  who  object  to  the  Income-tax  on 
the  broad  ground  that  it  is  disagreable  to  be  compelled 
to  pay.  The  feeling  is  one  with  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathize,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
gratifying  it,  arising  from  the  fact  that,  if  money  must  be 
had,  some  one  must  furnish  it.  Major  Reed  cuts  the  knot  in 
soldierlike  fashion  by  dividing  Schedule  D  in  half ;  and  if  there 
were  no  other  letter  in  the  alphabet  or  in  an  Income-tax 
paper,  he  would  doubtless  be  a  most  popular  man  with  every 
one  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoever  he  may 
be.  It  would  be  really  delightful  to  have  only  3 ^d.  taken 
out  of  every  pound  instead  of  7  d.,  if  it  were  not  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  odd  millions  sacrificed  for  the  freak  must, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  come  out  of  the  national  pocket. 
What  we  admire  about  the  gallant  Major’s  proposal  is,  that 
there  is  no  false  pretence  in  it  of  making  taxation  fair.  Even 
those  who  believe  that  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules  would 
convert  thelncome-tax  into  a  model  impost  of  unexceptionable 
justice,  will  admit  that  this  dashing  remedy  must  appear  to 
all  (except,  of  course,  to  the  martyrs  of  Schedule  D  itself),  to 
promise  anything  but  a  perfect  and  equitable  tax.  Mr. 
Muntz  has  a  scheme  much  more  elaborate,  and  a  trifle  more 
unfair.  He  would  graduate  the  burden  with  exquisite 
injustice.  Where  a  professional  man  paid  5c?.  in  the  pound, 


he  would  make  a  tradesman  pay  lod. — an  owner  of  house 
property  15c?. — and  the  envied  lord  of  many  broad  acres  25 d. 
in  the  pound.  Taking  ’jd.  as  the  normal  minimum  rate, 
land  would  be  charged  with  about  3s. ;  or  if  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  were  kept  down  to  the  normal  per  centage,  a  lucky 
physician  or  barrister  would  get  off  with  a  payment  of  about 
1  \d.  in  the  pound,  which  would  be  extremely  pleasant  for 
that  favoured  class,  though  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  proposal  appears  to  be  made  in  all 
seriousness,  so  far  as  its  author  is  concerned,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  amusement  which  it  may  afford  to  less  imagi¬ 
native  minds.  Mr.  Muntz,  apparently  doubting  his  power 
of  securing  a  patient  hearing  for  his  project,  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  preface  the  substantive  part  of  his  motion 
with  a  condensation  of  his  intended  speech,  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  combining  some  very  choice  blunders 
with  undeniably  fine  writing.  Thus,  what  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  proposition  “  that  all  taxes  which  bear  un¬ 
equally  must  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,”  and  so 
forth?  We  expect  to  see  Mr.  Muntz,  on  the  faith  of  this 
dogma,  proposing  the  immediateabolition  of  tea  duties,  because 
they  do  not  touch  the  drinkers  of  coffee,  and  of  coffee  duties  be¬ 
cause  the  lovers  of  tea  are  apt  to  escape  them.  The  5,000,000?. 
raised  on  tobacco  must  of  course  be  given  up  at  once,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  duty  presses  most  unequally  on  smokers 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Being  unequal, 
it  must,  according  to  the  resolution,  be  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  therefore  it  is  the  bounden  duty,  Sic.  It  would  be 
a  grand  spectacle  to  see  Mr.  Muntz,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  a  day,  remitting  all  taxes  which  did  not  seve¬ 
rally  come  up  to  his  test,  and  finally  leaving  himself  without 
any  revenue  at  all.  For  ourselves,  we  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  the  whole  system  of  taxation  should  press  with 
tolerable  equality  on  all,  and  we  can  see  neither  the  necessity 
nor  the  use  of  making  each  separate  burden  a  perfect  and 
equal  tax  in  itself. 

Mr.  Williams  confines  his  philanthropy  within  narrower 
limits  than  either  Major  Reed  or  Mr.  Muntz.  Instead  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  an  entire  schedule,  he  is  content 
to  appear  as  the  protector  of  the  unfortunates  whose 
incomes  lie  between  100?.  and  150?.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  made  of  a  question  of  this  kind  by  inge¬ 
nious  comparisons  between  the  owner  of  stock  which 
produces  a  trifle  less  than  the  taxable  income,  and  the 
toiling  mechanic  whose  wages  just  exceed  it.  In  pathetic 
oratory  of  this  stamp,  it  is  always  the  fundholder  who  just 
escapes,  and  the  artisan  who  is  made  the  victim.  But 
apart  from  the  claptrap  of  the  matter — which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  work  itself  out  on  the  hustings — it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  a  limit  should  be  fixed,  when  the  mere 
fact  of  having  a  limit  at  all  necessarily  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  inevitable  injustice.  It  is  clear  that  we  should  not 
descend  so  low  as  to  tax  men  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  or 
to  levy  a  rate  the  collection  of  which  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth.  But  the  limits  suggested  by  these  considerations 
would  probably  not  approach  even  the  present  minimum  of 
100?.,  and,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  relief  sought, 
Mr.  Williams  must  show  that  the  possessors  of  incomes 
between  100?.  and  150?.  suffer  more  severely  from  general 
taxation  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  may  be  the 
case,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  truth,  and  we 
doubt  whether  the  project  will  meet  with  any  greater  success 
than  is  likely  to  attend  Mr.  Muntz’s  move  on  behalf  of  the 
professions,  or  Major  Reed’s  bisection  of  Schedule  D. 

Financial  topics  will  not,  however,  be  the  most  influential 
in  deciding  the  votes  of  rational  men  at  the  ensuing  election; 
and  in  order  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  class  of  ques¬ 
tions,  the  country  may  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  the 
broad  policy  which  it  approves,  the  present  Parliament  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  any  premature  and  unnecessary 
change,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  everything  that  savours  of 
a  retrograde  policy. 


PEACE  WITH  PERSIA. 

T  was  a  moot  point,  a  few  weeks  ago,  whether  the  war  in 
Persia  was  not  more  likely  than  the  war  in  China  to  prove 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  smooth  progress  of  the 
Palmerston  Ministry  through  the  Session  of  1857.  But  the 
House  of  Commons,  whatever  else  it  may  lack,  has  great  respect 
for  “  pending  negotiations.”  Feroukh  Khan  arrived  oppor¬ 
tunely  at  Paris,  and  the  “  pending  negotiations”  were  soon  an 
established  fact.  Moreover,  it  had  been  discovered  that 
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the  Convention  of  1853,  out  of  which  the  war  with  Persia 
had  arisen,  was  made  under  instructions  from  Lord  Derby  s 
Government.  That  Convention,  inasmuch  as  it  was  ot  a 
nature  to  give  birth  to  future  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments,  was  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  case.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  safe  to  play  with  such  edge-tools;  and  Lord 
Derby  and  his  friends  doubtless  felt  that  they  could  no 
take  the  Persian  question  in  hand  without  gashing  their  own 

fingers.  , 

And  so  it  happens  that  what  is,  somewhat  prematurely, 

called  the  “  settlement  of  the  Persian  question,”  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Ministry  on  the  China  question,  are  announced 
at  the  same  moment.  It  is  stated  in  public  prints  that  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday  last— an  evening  big  with  the  fate 
of  Parliaments,  if  not  of  Ministers— certain  preliminary 
articles  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Persia  were  signed  at 
Paris  by  Feroukh  Khan  and  Lord  Cowley.  It  is  stated, 
too,  in  public  places — such  as  club-liouses  and  other  gossip- 
shops—  that  on  that  same  Tuesday  evening  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sages  were  being  despatched,  one  after  another,  from  a  certain 
Embassy  in  this  capital  to  the  corresponding  Embassy  in 
Paris,  urging  the  expediency  of  moving  Feroukh  Khan  to 
postpone  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Palmerston  Ministry  were  on  their  last  legs,  and  that  better 
terms  would  probably  be  obtained  from  their  successors.  Ru¬ 
mour  may  speak  falsely  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  which 
she  discourses.  But  whether  or  not  any  special  influences 
were  set  at  work  to  induce  the  Persian  Ambassador  to  post¬ 
pone  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  Feroukh  Khan 
must  be  too  astute  a  man  not  to  have  seen  clearly  the  dangers 
of  the  suggested  delay.  To  postpone  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
until  the  advent  of  a  Tory  Ministry  might  be  to  postpone  it 
to  the  Greek  Kalends ;  but  with  a  British  army,  flushed  with 
victory,  at  Busliire,  the  representative  of  the  Shah  could  not 
afford  to  risk  even  the  loss  of  a  single  mail.  Every  day  was 
of  importance ;  for  what  security  was  there  that,  whilst  Lord 
Cowley  and  Feroukh  Khan  were  negotiating  at  Paris,  the 
army  under  Sir  James  Outram  might  not  be  achieving 
further  successes  of  a  nature  to  render  speedy  withdrawal 
impossible,  and  to  place  extreme  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
re-establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Teheran  1  Feroukh  Khan  must  have  seen  plainly  how 
much  would  depend  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  pacific  intelligence 
from  the  French  capital,  and,  therefore,  that  to  lose  time 
might  perhaps  be  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  peace. 

It  is  of  far  more  consequence,  however,  to  consider  what  we 
have  gained  than  what  we  might  have  lost.  We  believe  that 
the  substance  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  has,  at 
different  times,  been  correctly  stated  by  the  public  journals. 
The  personal  questions  appear  to  have  been  discreetly  putaside. 
Great  Britain  has  not  insisted  on  the  degradation  of  the  Suddr 
Azim,  or  on  the  ovation  with  which  Mr.  Murray  would 
doubtless  like  to  signalize  his  return  to  Teheran.  But  Herat 
is  to  be  evacuated  on  the  one  side,  and  Bushire  on  the  other ; 
and  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  plant  our  consular  establish- 
men  ts  at  the  points  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous  to  our  interests.  As  the  Persian  occupation  of 
Herat  was  the  cause  of  our  declaration  of  war,  the  object  of 
the  expedition  may  be  said  to  be  attained  when  the  Persian 
army  is  withdrawn  from  that  frontier-city.  But  we  have 
much  more  to  consider  than  the  temporary  remedy  of  a 
temporary  evil — we  must  have  some  guarantee  that  the  evil 
'will  not  be  one  of  continual  recurrence. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Great  Britain  might,  with¬ 
out  injustice,  insist  on  Persia  paying  the  expenses  of  a  war 
provoked  by  her  own  insolence.  But  Persia  is  poor  and 
embarrassed.  She  has  been,  for  thirty  years,  struggling 
against  debt,  in  the  meshes  of  an  astute  creditor  who  knows 
how  to  turn  her  hopes  and  fears  to  profitable  account.  Our 
policy  is  not  to  make  her  poorer,  but  to  make  her  richer. 
If  she  undertook  to  pay  us  so  much  money,  she  could  not 
keep  her  engagement;  and  even  if  she  could,  we  should 
lose  more  than  we  should  gain.  A  poor  neighbour  is 
always  a  bad  one.  He  keeps  his  fences  badly — he  is 
over-run  by  poachers — he  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds 
of  depredator  s  and  marauders,  who  keep  his  neighbours 
also  continually  on  the  alert.  We  have  every  thing 
to  lose  by  weakening  Persia  —  everything  to  gain  by 
strengthening  her.  It  is  manifestly  to  our  advantage 
that  she  should  be  strong,  though  it  is  necessary  that  sbe 
should  know  that  we  are  still  stronger.  Instead  of  fixing 
upon  her  any  new  debts,  we  should  encourage  and  aid 
'  her  efforts  to  pay  off  her  old  ones.  She  can  never  thoroughly 


fulfil  her  duty  to  us  as  an  ally,  until  she  is  rescued  from 
the  toils  of  her  Muscovite  creditor.  But  are  we  to  have, 
then,  no  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  1  Is  Persia 
to  pay  nothing1?  She  must  pay  in  territory,  not  in  money. 
We  have  taken  Karrack,  and  we  must  keep  it.  Financially, 
indeed,  this  must  at  first  be  an  Irish  sort  of  acquisition. 
In  point  of  revenue,  we  can  only  “  gain  a  loss”  by  such  an 
accession  of  territory  ;  but  the  real  financial  results  of  such  a 
measure  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  local  considerations, 
but  by  considerations  involving  the  whole  question  of  the 
defence  and  security  of  India.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  stated  categorically  the  reasons  on  which 
be  founded  his  conviction  that  the  occupation  of  Karrack 
was  a  measure  of  undeniable  expediency.  Some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  which  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  of  conjoint  operations 
against  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  undertaken 
by  Russia  and  France,  may  not  be  immediately  applicable  to 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs ;  but  the  following  is  even 
more  applicable  now  than  it  was  just  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit : 


With  an  established  footing  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  must  soon  be- 
come  the  emporium  of  our  commerce,  the  seat  of  our  political  negotiations, 
and  a  depot  for  our  military  stores,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  a  local 
influence  and  strength  that  would  not  only  exclude  other  European  nations 
from  that  quarter,  but  enable  us  to  carry  on  negotiations  and  military  ope¬ 
rations  with  honour  and  security,  to  any  extent  we  desired  ;  whereas  without 
it,  we  must  continue  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  unsteady,  impo¬ 
tent,  and  faithless  Courts,  adopting  expensive  and  useless  measures  of  defence 
at  every  uncertain  alarm,  and  being  ultimately  obliged  either  to  abandon  the 
scene  altogether,  or  when  danger  actually  came,  to  incur  the  desperate 

hazard  of  complete  failure  by  sending  a  military  expedition  which  must  trust 
for  its  subsistence  and  safety  to  States  who  were  known  not  only  from  the 
individual  character  of  their  rulers,  but  from  their  actual  condition  and 
character,  to  be  undeserving  of  a  moment’s  confidence. 

We  need  look  for  no  better  arguments  than  these  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  expediency  of  retaining  a  footing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  they  were  sound  half  a  century  ago,  they  are  much 
more  valid  now,  when  Russia  has  established  herself  so 
strongly  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  We  have  but  to  look 
at  the  territorial  position  of  Persia  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
influence  which  Russia  has  established  for  herself  by  her  posi- 
I  tion  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  ought  not  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  England  maintaining  a  similar  rela¬ 
tive0  position  in  the  South.  Until  we  have  such  a  position, 
we  shall  continue  to  be,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  so  well 
observed,  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  an  un¬ 
steady  and  faithless  Court.  But  let  us  secure  this  object, 
and  we  shall  not  have  declared  war  in  vain- we  shall  not 
have  despatched  to  no  purpose  an  armed  expedition  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  wasted  on  profitless  operations  the 
resources  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  treasuries.  We 
have  something  to  gain  beyond  the  mere  expulsion  of 
the  Persians  from  Herat.  We  have  to  establish  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Court  of  Teheran  on  such  a  basis  that  we 
shall  never  again  be  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  rival 
State  in  a  country  whose  geographical  position  must  ever 
<rive  it  an  importance,  in  our  eyes,  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  standard  either  of  its  political  weight  or  its  military 
strength.  To  this  end,  we  believe  that  nothing  will  contri¬ 
bute  °so  much  as  the  permanent  occupation  of  an  island, 
or  islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


THE  ITALIAN  PRESS. 

LETTER-WRITING,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lady’s 
billet  or  a  statesman’s  despatch,  has  the  advantage  over 
speech,  in  meaning  much  more  than  it  carries  on  its  surface. 
A  proficient  in  the  epistolary  art  can  refuse  a  dinner  invi¬ 
tation  in  language  which,  in  substance,  though  not  in  form, 
ranges  over  and  rehearses  whole  years  of  family  squabbles , 
and?  while  chronicling  the  every-day  episodes  of  family  life, 
an  ingenious  correspondent,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  can 
contrive  to  convey  an  Iliad  of  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitable- 
ness  under  the  smoothest  language,  and  on  the  most  common¬ 
place  subjects.  The  recent  letters  of  Count  Buol  and  Count 
Cavour  are  models  of  this  insinuating  and  indirect  letter- 
writing  Apropos  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  his  Italian  provinces,  Count  Buol  thinks  proper 
to  remind  Count  Cavour — or,  rather,  to  request  Count  Paar 
to  hint  to  Count  Cavour — that  the  language  of  the  Sardinian 
press  against  Austria  was  exceedingly  offensive.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  this  was  not  Count  Buol’s  real  grievance 
What  he  really  meant  to  reply  to  was  a  certain  protocol 
of  the  Paris  Conferences,  about  the  abnormal  state  of  Italy. 
This  is  the  grievance  which  Austria  has  been  nursing  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  now  finds,  or  rather  forces,  an  oeea- 
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sion  for  grumbling  about.  But  Count  Buol  does  not  turn 
upon  the  largest  of  his  assailants  on  that  occasion.  His 
quarrel  is  with  England  and  France,  but  he  wreaks  his  ill 
temper  on  Sardinia  because  she  is  nearest  and  least  formi¬ 
dable.  This  is  more  natural  than  generous,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  Austria,  saying  one  thing,  and  meaning 
another,  puts  herself  very  considerably  in  the  wrong  in  the 
whole  correspondence.  On  the  face  of  it,  without  having  read 
a  single  line  of  the  objectionable  newspapers,  we  are  sure  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  notice  the  matter.  Nor  does  the 
error  in  policy  stop  here — Count  Buol’s  letter  throws  serious 
doubts  on  the  entire  honesty  of  the  Emperor’s  recent  Italian 
visit.  If  the  Imperial  act  of  grace  were  intended  to  be  of 
that  conciliatory  character  which  it  claims,  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  not  to  spoil  it  by  this  act  of  suspicion. 
If  the  Emperor’s  visit  has  been  the  success  which  it  is 
represented  to  have  been,  his  Majesty  could  well  afford 
to  despise  the  rancour  of  the  Sardinian  press.  But  despotic 
Governments,  except  when  wielded  by  first-rate  hands,  never 
appreciate  that  most  useful  branch  of  statecraft — the  art  of 
voluntary  blindness. 

As  to  the  subject  which  has  been  made  the  pretext  of 
this  acrid  correspondence — the  liberty  of  the  press — it  is  not 
likely  that  Austria  and  Sardinia  should  be  at  accord,  or 
that  Austria  should  understand  the  relations  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  Government  towards  its  newspapers.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  must  be  vaguely  defined.  Some  sort 
of  check  there  must  always  be,  but  a  loose  and  varying  one, 
and,  because  dependent  on  judicial  decisions,  one  which  looks 
hesitating  and  unpractical.  But  the  question  which  Count 
Buol  should  have  put  is  not  whether  Sardinia,  or  any  other 
constitutional  Government,  can  suppress  libels  on  Austria, 
but  whether,  after  all,  any  serious  harm  comes  of  them.  Count 
Cavour’s  reply,  that  the  Imperial  prohibition  of  Sardinian 
newspapers  in  Austrian  territories  answered  every  pro¬ 
pose,  is  conclusive.  In  this  way,  the  English  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  French  censorship  contrive  to  get  on  side  by 
side  —  not  very  consistently  nor  in  a  way  which  would 
satisfy  Utopian  theories  of  international  law  and  rights,  but 
still  the  peace  is  kept.  We  in  England  say  what  we  like, 
and  what  the  laws  allow  us  to  say,  about  the  political  state 
of  our  neighbours,  and  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  and  Pans, 
there  is  some  expert  official  who  sits  in  judgment  on  our 
speculations ;  and  when,  as  occasionally  happens  to  our¬ 
selves,  this  political  critic  does  not  like  our  observations  on 
French  matters,  he  confiscates  that  particular  issue,  or  rather 
the  French  circulation  of  that  particular  issue,  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  process 
is  mechanical,  not  to  say  barbarous — possibly  it  is  stupid — 
but  still  it  answers  its  end.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
better  than  writing  diplomatic  notes  about  it.  If,  however, 
Count  Persigny  had  indited  a  jeremiad  to  Loi’d  Clarendon 
on  the  subject,  the  only  result  would  have  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  glorification  of  our  labours. 

Count  Cavour,  however,  carries  hostilities  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  He  reminds  Austria  of  the  great  case  of 
Gracchus  against  sedition.  With  all  her  sensitiveness  to 
external  criticism,  there  are  some  strong  political  writers 
on  her  side  of  the  Ticino.  If  Sardinian  writers  discuss 
the  question  of  regicide,  Austrian  newspapers  salute  Sar¬ 
dinian  ministers  as  Bobespierres  and  Cromwells — a  juxta¬ 
position  which  does  not  say  much  for  the  literary  merits  of 
journalism  in  Milan;  and — which  aggravates  the  offence — 
Austria,  which  professes  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  Press,  is 
blind  to  these  playful  remarks  against  Sardinia  in  her  own 
official  journals,  while  so  deeply  sensitive  of  the  violence  of 
the  Sardinian  press.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  complain  of.  The  recent  progress  of  Francis 
Joseph  into  the  Venetian  States  had  a  political  object — 
namely,  to  conciliate  North  Italy  to  the  Austrian  rule. 
Very  naturally  and  reasonably  that  movement  irritated 
the  national  party  of  Italy — a  party  in  whose  sympathies, 
more  or  less,  Sardinia,  as  a  Constitutional  State,  must  share. 
The  more  success  the  Emperor’s  visit  to  Venice  and  Milan 
gained,  the  more  bitter  became  the  language  of  the  Sardinian 
press.  And  the  Austrian  press  denounced  the  Sardinian  press 
much  in  its  own  way,  and  much  in  its  own  language — lan¬ 
guage  which  we  desire  neither  to  extenuate  nor  to  vindicate. 
If  either  party  felt  that  the  thing  was  going  too  far,  there 
wei’e  remedies  for  it.  Austria,  if  sincere  in  her  sense  of 
wrong,  had,  on  the  one  side,  her  own  censorship  with  which 
to  coerce  her  own  firebrand  clients,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Sardinian  law  of  libel  with  which  to  stop  the  invectives 
of  her  assailants.  She  did  neither  one  nor  the  oth^b. 


She  did  not  check  her  own  writers — she  did  not  appeal  to  the 
courts  against  her  libellers.  What  Austria  wanted  was,  not 
redress,  but  a  grievance.  Now  that  the  Russian  diffi¬ 
culty  is  at  an  end,  the  object  is  to  establish  a  quarrel 
with  Sardinia.  Regret  rather  than  surprise  would  be  our 
feeling  if  we  discovered  that  Count  Buol’s  letter  of  February 
io  was  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  records  of  Aus¬ 
trian  wrongs.  There  is  in  the  whole  paper  of  Count  Buol 
an  affectation  of  moderation,  together  with  a  luscious 
sense  of  the  consolations  of  the  grievance — a  solid  resolve  to 
make  the  most  of  the  injury,  and  to  enjoy  it  to  the  uttermost 
— which  leads  us  to  fear  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
this  matter.  If  it  were  likely  to  come  to  an  end,  Count 
Cavour’s  reply  ought  to  be  decisive — although,  perhaps,  the 
reply  displays,  to  some  extent,  the  very  spirit  which  is  so 
observable  in  the  original  letter.  If  there  is  in  Count  Cavour 
a  fault,  it  is  that  he  is  too  argumentative,  too  sharp,  too  deci¬ 
sive.  He,  too,  makes  the  most  of  the  wrongs  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  amicable  correspondence  on  both  sides  deals  in  as  sharp 
invectives,  and  hot,  fiery  taunts,  as  any  diplomatic  papers  of 
late  years.  There  is  not  the  least  desire  to  conciliate  on 
either  side.  Still  Sardinia  has,  on  every  substantial  point, 
even  in  the  tu  quoque  reply,  most  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
wrangle.  What  we  regret  is,  the  wrangle  itself — we  regret  it 
as  regards  Austria,  which  certainly,  in  the  recent  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  has  honourably  fulfilled  her 
duties  towards  the  Western  Powers.  We  regret  it,  moreover, 
as  it  may  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of  the  French  interference 
with  Belgium ;  and  we  especially  deplore  that  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberty  is  still  in  such  very  injudicious  hands  as  to 
give  a  despotic  Government  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  a 
State  like  Sardinia  in  this  offensive  way.  If  Austria  has 
forgotten  her  own  dignity  in  complaining,  Sardinia  had, 
perhaps,  neglected  that  cheap  policy  which  consists  in  per¬ 
sonal  attentions  to  an  ill-tempered  or  doubtful  neighbour. 
To  say  the  least  of  them,  the  attacks  on  Austria  were  very 
ill-timed,  and  they  looked  personal  to  the  Emperor  ;  nor, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand,  were  they  balanced  by  any 
personal  attentions  to  Francis  Joseph  on  the  part  either  of 
the  Sardinian  Sovereign  or  officials  during  the  recent  progress 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Count  Cavour,  to  do  him 
justice,  disavows  frankly  the  abominable  language  of  the 
Sardinian  press.  But  till  the  friends  of  Italian  liberty  can 
learn  that  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  it  is  useless  to 
do  more  than  deplore  excesses  of  language  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  think  were  confined  to  the  fiery  spirits  of 
journalism. 


TOWN  AND  GOWN  ON  THE  MAINE  LIQUOR-LAW. 

BY  a  law  of  compensation,  it  seems  that  if  one  nation. 

foregoes  or  outgrows  its  ethnological  characteristic, 
another  takes  it  up.  It  is  as  though,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  national 
extravagance  or  idiosyncrasy  in  the  world.  England,  sa  the 
story-books  say, used  to  be  “merry  England;”  and  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  difficult  to  say  into  what  cheerful  region  of  the  world 
the  national  light-heartedness  has  migrated.  But,  as  regards 
the  sister  kingdoms,  each  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  dis¬ 
carded  character  of  the  other.  The  Ireland  of  the  day  is  as 
sober,  decorous,  hard-working  a  country  as  any  in  E,urope ; 
whereas,  if  you  want  a  row,  a  regular  blunder,  an  utter 
inversion  of  common  sense,  Scotland  is  at  present  the  country 
for  it.  Just  as  the  most  modest  and  retiring  person  in  a  com¬ 
pany  is  sure  to  do  the  most  impudent  thing,  so  the  laud  which 
used  to  plume  itself  on  the  strictness  and  straitneos  of  its 
morals  has — in  the  very  citadel  of  its  proprieties,  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  Athenian  capital  of  its  philosophy  and  its 
respectabilities — turned  out  an  academic  horde  of  disciples, 
whose  watchword  is  said  to  be  the  right  of  man  to  make  a 
beast  of  himself.  We  are  certainly  no  friends  of  Mr.  Forbes 
Mackenzie’s  Act,  and  we  have  argued  once  and  again 
that  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  or  any  other  attempt  to 
enforce  the  cardinal  virtues  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
is  sure  to  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  vice.  But 
we  were  not  quite  prepared  to  see  an  Edinbu  rgh  Town  and 
Gown  row,  in  which  Academus  turned  out  strong  in  favour 
of  whisky.  Not  but  that  even  this  Hibernian  proceeding  is 
only  the  result  of  a  blunder  still  more  Hibernian.  The 
Total  Abstinence  Society  actually  has  had  the  folly  to  invite 
a  lecture  to  its  own  members  from  Dr.  Laycock,  whose 
opinions  are  decidedly  against  restriction  an.d  interference  on 
>■  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  Dr.  Laycock,  who  is  for 
nothing  more  stringent  against  drunkenness  than  moral 
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force,  is  invited  to  expound  his  views  by  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  advocates  of  legal  prohibition.  It  is  as  though  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  were  asked  to  lecture  by  the  Reformation 
Society.  No  wonder  that  there  was  a  row  at  Dr.  Laycock’s 
lecture,  and  no  wonder  that  a  counter  lecture  was  got  up  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  The  Balaam  who 
had  been  hired  to  curse  tolerance  had  ended  by  blessing 
liberty  of  conscience.  This  was  awkward,  but  we  must  say 
that  the  Judaizers  brought  it  upon  themselves.  Those  who 
invited  Dr.  Laycock  are  responsible  for  everything  that  has 
happened. 

One  false  move  necessitated  another.  Dr.  Laycock  having 
failed  to  please  his  Total  Abstinence  patrons,  and  being  hissed 
out  of  liis  lecture-room,  a  Dr.  M‘C'ulloch  was  engaged  to  do 
the  work ;  and  his  lecture  was  advertised  with  a  special  and 
personal  insult  to  Dr.  Laycock  But,  as  Dr.  Laycock  was 
hissed,  so  Dr.  M'Cullocii  must  be  interrupted.  Dr.  Lay¬ 
cock,  it  appears,  is  very  popular  among  the  students;  and, 
unless  they  are  much  changed,  his  views  on  the  Abstinence 
question  are  highly  acceptable  to  the  general  undergraduate 
mind.  So,  in  a  body,  the  ingenuous  students  of  Edinburgh 
resolved  not  only  that  they  would  not  hear,  but  that 
nobody  else  should  hear,  Dr.  M'Culloch’s  lecture.  The 
proceedings  were  something  like  what  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  theatre  and  senate-house  on  this  side  the 
Tweed.  The  undergraduate  susceptibilities  took  the  or¬ 
dinary  undergraduate  form.  There  was  hooting,  there  was 
hissing,  there  was  chorusing,  and  all  the  orgies  of  a  whisky 
saturnalia  were  rehearsed  in  dumb  show,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  the  Temperance  advocates.  .So  far,  the  thing  was  not 
without  its  fun ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort  occurred  at 
a  lecture  against  smoking,  delivered,  or  attempted  to  be 
delivered,  at  Cambridge,  a  few  years  ago.  But  now  the 
douce  Cameronian  spirit  of  moral  Scotland  was  aroused. 
The  fine  old,  true  blue,  persecuting  spirit  came  out;  and  that 
charitable  journal,  the  Witness,  denounced  the  students  in 
its  usual  spirit  of  meek  and  long-suffering  bitterness.  This 
only  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  students  retaliated  by  lite¬ 
rally  consigning  the  Witness  to  those  flames  which  the 
Witness  had  metaphorically  anticipated  for  the  students. 
Then  came  a  street  riot  of  somewhat  formidable  character. 
The  police  charged  the  students,  not,  it  is  said,  without  unne¬ 
cessary  violence.  The  mob — for  even  Edinburgh  has  its 
dangerous  classes — made  prizes  out  of  the  pockets  both  of 
the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  public  peace.  As  in  the 
Virgilian  row,  torches  and  stones  flew  thick  and  fast,  and 
the  grave  aud  pious  man,  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Laycock,  did 
not  appear  till  late  in  the  fray  to  assuage  the  storm.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  pursue  the  history  of  a  street  riot  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  very  serious  and  ugly  con¬ 
flict,  and  a  vast  amount  of  bad  feeling,  breaches  of  academical 
discipline  and  inroads  into  social  propriety,  have  been  the 
result. 

In  such  a  matter,  the  only  important  inquiry  is,  who 
began  ?  Whose  folly  or  petulance,  bad  taste  or  bad  judg¬ 
ment,  set  all  this  mischief  rolling  ]  We  regret  to  say  that 
we  must  hold  the  advocates  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
responsible  for  this  Edinburgh  riot.  We  cannot  defend  the 
rather  peculiar  sort  of  Academic  protest  in  favour  of 
right  and  liberty ;  and  we  are  constrained  to  say  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  Dr.  Laycock  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  risen  superior  to  the  temptation  to  permit 
his  indiscreet  friends  to  pursue  a  very  juvenile  form 
ol  argument  in  behalf  of  his  principles.  We  cannot  speak 
with  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  mode  in  which  the  con- 
tioveisy  has  been  carried  out ;  nor  is  it  with  any  satisfaction 
that  we  see  academic  exercises  in  the  shape  of  these  demon¬ 
strative  praises  of  Bacchus.  The  affair  recals  the  Oxford 
faction-fights  about  the  introduction  of  Greek  studies  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  if  these  things  can  be  done  in  an 
enlightened  and  polished  city,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
the  i  emulation  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  in  the  factory 
districts,  or  among  a  long-shore  population  1  If  the  unpo¬ 
pular  proposition  can  so  madden  the  calm  intellect  of  aca¬ 
demic  sages,  how  will  it  work  on  the  wild  passions  of  the 
ignorant  and  brutal?  If  Dr.  Laycock  looks  very  like  a 
demagogue  in  such  a  dispute,  how  would  Wapping  and 
Whitechapel  be  likely  to  take  it?  On  the  brutalizing  con¬ 
sequences  of  drunkenness,  we  dare  say  that  he  was  quite  as 
impiessive  as  his  critics — the  sole  dispute  is  about  its  reme¬ 
dies.  On  the  one  side  is  moral  suasion — on  the  other 
physical  prohibition.  This  last  course,  says  Dr.  Laycock^ 
is  wrong  and  foolish,  because  it  does  not  answer  its  purpose. 
The  Maine  Liquor  Law  fails  in  suppressing  the  use  of  intox¬ 


icating  drinks;  but  it  succeeds  iu  producing  a  very  plentiful 
crop  of  crimes  which  are,  perhaps,  as  bad  as  drunkenness 
itself.  Lying,  spying,  perjury,  and  smuggling,  it  does  pro¬ 
duce  ;  but  it  does  not  promote  temperance. 

This  is  Dr.  Laycock’s  argument;  and  it  is  parallel  to  the 
argument  worked  out  in  Measure  for  Measure  against  an  at¬ 
tempted  legislative  prohibition  of  a  kindred  sin.  The  compli¬ 
cated  evils  of  hypocrisy,  murder,  treachery,  and  temptation, 
which  Shakspeake  represents  as  the  results  of  an  enforcement 
of  virtue  by  municipal  law,  are  of  course  a  more  serious  matter 
than  the  Edinburgh  row.  The  principle,  however,  is  the  same 
— that  society  suffers  by  the  futile  attempt  to  compel  individual 
virtues  by  a  system  of  prohibitions.  And  the  general  moral 
of  this  little  incident  in  the  Northern  capital  is  that,  making 
every  allowance  for  the  good  intentions  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Maine-Law,  there  is  that  iu  human  nature  which  rebels 
against  this  sort  of  prohibition.  As  soon  as  the  friends  of 
virtue  take  to  this  restrictive  policy,  “  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,”  they  develope  more  aud  more  of  the  real  Juda- 
izing  spirit.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  persecute.  They 
cannot  argue  with  Dr.  Laycock — they  must  proscribe  him. 
The  direct  cause  of  this  riot  was  Dr.  M'Cullocii’s  placard, 
headed  “  Dr.  Laycock  Dissected.”  It  was  this  insult  which 
roused  the  academic  wrath.  It  was  an  insult  dictated  by 
that  old  Calvinistic  spirit,  the  reaction  against  which 
has  made  the  very  countries  in  which  it  has  gained 
ascendency  among  the  most  immoral  in  the  world.  Not 
that  the  principle  of  interference  with  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  is  confined  to  Calvin.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  no 
church  or  system — in  the  Jesuits  and  the  Covenanters  it  is 
the  same.  This  course  has  been  tried  at  Geneva,  and  in 
New  England,  and  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  disciples  of  John 
Knox;  and  it  is  tried  at  this  very  moment  by  religionists 
of  another  school  in  Vienna.  And  what  are  the  results  ? 
The  society  of  Vienna,  under  Jesuit  auspices,  is  probably 
the  most  flagitious  in  Europe — Scotland  consumes  more 
ardent  spirits  than  any  other  extant  community — Geneva  is 
the  capital  of  irreligion,  and  New  York  of  immorality.  It 
would  be  comparatively  a  small  matter  were  the  attempt 
to  impose  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  in  England  to  produce  occa¬ 
sional  riots  of  which  this  Edinburgh  specimen  is  only  a 
faint  shadow.  We  regard  the  affair  rather  as  an  indication 
of  a  moral  storm  infinitely  more  dangerous  ;  and,  bad  as 
is  English  morality,  we  feel  certain  that  such  an  interference 
with  the  duties  of  personal  conscience  would  only  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 


MEMORIAL  C'HURCn  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

UR  readers  are  aware  that  the  competition  for  this  Church 
called  forth  forty-six  antagonists,  out  of  whom  Mr. 
Burges,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Bodley  were  selected  for  the 
three  promised  prizes,  and  Mr.  Slater  was  complimented  with  a 
fourth  and  extra  prize.  Five  more  architects  (or  partnerships) 
received  the  higher  crown  of  an  especial,  and  four  the  lower  one 
of  an  honourable  mention.  The  Council  of  King’s  College  has, 
with  commendable  hospitality,  opened  its  corridors  to  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  exhibition  of  all  the  designs,  which  will  shortly  take 
place.  But  in  the  interim  attention  has  been  twice  called 
to  the  four  prize  sets — first  at  the  concluding  soiree  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  and  secondly,  at  an  evening  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  when  Professor 
Willis,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  a  lecture,  characterized  by  his 
clearness  and  ability,  upon  the  designs,  and  the  reason  of  the 
selections.  The  merits  of  the  prize  designs  have,  of  course, 
been  freely  canvassed,  and  we  are  only  acting  in  the  spirit  which 
prompted  this  pre-exhibition  in  offering  some  remarks  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  our  conspectus  of  the  entire  competition. 

The  problem  which  the  architects  were  invited  to  solve  was  the 
production,  for  20,000/.,  of  a  Church  at  Constantinople,  of  a 
monumental  character — suitable  to  the  English  ritual,  and  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  late  war — in  a  style  recalling  the  modifications 
of  Pointed  architecture  (the  natural  religious  architecture  of 
Western  Christendom)  of  which  Southern  Europe  contains  nu¬ 
merous  and  beautiful  examples,  and  which,  from  similarity  of 
climate,  is  manifestly  appropriate  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  The  local  risk  of  earthquakes  was  also  prudently  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  caution. 

The  instructions  to  architects  enforce  another  limitation — 
the  rigorous  prohibition  of  any  representation  of  the  forms 
of  human  or  animal  life.  Of  course  not  even  Exeter  Hall 
itself  would  abstractedly  defend  the  stringency  of  an  order  which 
bans  in  one  indiscriminate  condemnation  the  cheeky  cherub 
on  the  tombstone,  Moses  with  his  tables,  and  Aaron  with  his 
censer,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn.  But,  as  a  politic  deference 
for  the  scruples  of  that  nation  in  whose  capital  the  church 
is  to  be  reared  renders  it  impossible  for  the  managers  of  the 
work  to  stamp  it  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Sovereign  for 
whose  subjects  it  is  destined,  or  with  the  insignia  of  that  chivalrous 
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order  with  which  the  Sovereign  of  Turkey  has  so  lately  and 
solemnly  been  invested,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  competitors 
to  act  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  prohibition,  and  of 
the  judges  to  see  that  they  so  acted.  Manifestly,  then,  the 
new  church  must  be  one  which  should  not,  in  its  main  features, 
recal  the  deficiency  by  offering  large  blank  wall-spaces— ad¬ 
mirable  fields  for  frescoes,  but,  in  a  building  whence  frescoes 
were  to  be  banished,  standing  advertisements  of  a  sacrifice  which 
art  had  to  make  to  policy.  The  architect  was  bound  not  to 
present  an  arrangement  for  which  he  could  not  offer  the 
excuse  which  Mr.  Street,  in  his  Brick  and  Marble  in  Italy, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  tender  for  the  blank  wall-spaces  in  the 
Frari  Church  at  Venice,  and  other  buildings  of  the  Pisano 
family :  “  They  lived  among  a  nation  of  artists,  and  deemed, 
perhaps,  that  these  plain  surfaces  of  wall  would  one  day  glow 
with  colour  and  with  scripture  story.  For  these  reasons,  then, 

I  defend  them  for  the  bareness  and  overgreat  plainness  which  is 
certainly  at  first  felt  to  be  so  remarkable  in  their  work. 

Here  was  clearly  a  very  tangled  web  of  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages — an  historic  destination  and  a  monumental  character 
to  be  embodied  with  assuredly  not  excessive  funds,  and  the 
restriction  of  architecture’s  two  great  auxiliary  arts  to  the  mere 
reproduction  of  floral  life,  emblematic  devices,  and  patterns. 
The  style  was  to  be  that  which  our  church  architects  have  of 
late  years  mainly  studied  ;  but  they  were  commanded  to  seek 
their  inspirations  in  a  modification  of  it  foreign  to  those  English 
examples  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  Whoever  should 
best  succeed  in  reducing  these  various  requirements  to  practical 
order,  with  due  artistic  force  and  beauty,  must  be  a  man  not 
only  of  brilliant  fanev  and  bold  thought,  but  of  solid  sense  and 
cool  judgment.  To  add  fresh  difficulty,  diplomacy’s  delays  have 
left  the  Committee  of  the  Memorial  Church  as  yet  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  site — without  any  fault  of  their  own;  and  therefore 
they  have  been  compelled  to  make  choice  between  indefinitely 
protracting  the  competition  till  public  interest  in  the  whole 
scheme  should  have  grown  stale,  or  allowing  the  architects  to  go 
in  (with  the  ample  preparation  of  more  than  six  months)  upon 
the  common  ground  of  a  theoretic  site — a  dilemma  which 
was  judiciously  solved  in  the  latter  sense.  Most  righteously, 
too,  the  Committee  pledged  itself  absolutely  to  give  the  work 
to  tl'.e  person  to  whom  the  judges  allotted  the  first  prize.  We 
say  “  absolutely,”  for  although  there  was  a  saving  clause, 
about  some  possible  “  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  this  was 
understood  only  as  a  legal  guarantee  against  the  extreme  ill- 
luck  of  some  architect  being  fixed  on  who  either  was  already 
out  of  society,  or  might  afterwards  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
make  it  a  moral  duty  of  the  Committee  to  break  with  him. 
Accordingly,  not  only  was  the  Lille  mala  files  impossible, 
but  the  judges  were  precluded  from  indulging  in  their  taste  for 
the  magnificent  by  giving  the  first  prize  to  some  design  which 
should  outshine  all  its  compeers  on  paper,  but  bear  on  its 
face  the  positive  proof  that  the  stipulated  20,000?.  kept  it  out 
of  court  for  practical  execution,  under  any  conditions  of  re¬ 
duction  not  destructive  to  its  identity.  The  judges  had  one 
plain,  straightforward,  prosaic  duty  to  carry  out  namely,  to 
choose  the  building  which  seemed,  without  undue  reduction,  to 
give  the  best  promise  of  a  satisfactory  completion,  artistically 
and  financially. 

It  was  possible  for  the  problem  to  have  been  too  complex.  Even 
the  best  designs  might  have  divided  themselves  into  cathedrals 
of  impossible  bulk  and  expense,  and  churches,  graceful  no  doubt, 
but  of  a  size  insufficient  to  serve  as  the  exponent  of  English 
Christianity  and  patriotism  in  the  Mahommedan  capital.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  case  did  not  so  turn  out,  but  that  compe¬ 
titors  have  been  found  who  have  hit  the  golden  mean.  Out  of 
their  number  we  conclude  that  the  judges  regarded  the  average 

level,  artistic  and  practical,  of  Mr.  Burges,  as  taking  the  highest 

range,  and  that  they  accordingly  named  him  as  the  man  for  the 
place.  We  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with  this  question  beyond  his 
relative  place  among  the  four  prize-men  ;  but  we  conceive  that  any 
one  who  calmly  weighs  the  above  considerations  will,  even  without 
the  advantage  of  Professor  W illis’s  able  advocacy,  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Burges,  in  selecting  his  motif,  has  proposed  to  himself  a 
task  of  peculiar  delieaev,  which  only  those  who  have  made  me¬ 
dieval  Church  architecture  a  matter  of  specific  study  can  duly  ap- 
pr6ciate.  Among  tlic  characteristics wliicli distinguish. the  churches 
of  England  from  those  of  the  Continent,  not  the  least  prominent  is 
the  timidity  which  our  architects  have  shown  in  seldom  repeatmg 
upon  a  lesser  scale,  and  for  churches  of  minor  dignity,  certain 
forms  and  arrangements  which  are  considered  here,  and  nowhere 
else,  the  nearly  peculiar  attribute  of  cathedrals  and  important 
abbeys.  In  the  few  instances  where  deviations  are  to  be  found 
— as  in  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  New  Shoreham,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  by  Smithfield,  and,  on  an  even  smaller  scale,  in  the  round 
churches  of  the  Temple  and  Cambridge — the  result  is  so  piquant 
as  to  elicit  from  the  most  fastidious  and  insular  critics  an 
expression  of  regret  that  our  English  architects  of  yore  had 
adhered  so  rigidly  to  their  idiosyncrasy,  and  that  those  of  the 
present  day  never  ventured  to  relax  a  trammel  which  it  was 
almost  pedantic  to  maintain.  The  inexorable  20,000?.  wouldclearly 
only  allow  the  architect  who  wished  to  make  his  Memorial 
Church  dignified  to  concentrate  his  expression  of  dignity  in  one 
effect,  towards  which  it  behoved  him  to  design  his  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  This  one  effect  Mr.  Burges  lias  sought  in  a  feature  of  his 


interior  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  desired 
inroad  on  conventionalism.  The  occasion  was  felicitous,  for,  in 
the  English  church  of  Constantinople,  Anglican  arrangements 
ought  obviously  to  be  treated  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  No 
less  felicitous  is  the  practical  benefit  which  he  draws  from  it. 

In  the  words  of  the  judges: — “As  a  Memorial  Church,  the 
building  in  question  should  be  especially  designed  to  contain 
monuments.  For  this  purpose  the  aisles  have  been  carried 
round  the  apse,  so  as  to  afford  a  space  for  that  purpose,  which 
at  the  same  time  greatly  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  interior  by 
giving  to  it  open  pier  arches  which  sustain  the  apse.” 

This  peculiar  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  whole  internal  height 
of  the  church  being  divided  into  the  triple  division  of  arcade,  tri- 
forium,  and  clerestory.  The  advantages  of  this  are  manifold.  The 
apparent  elevation  is  enhanced,  the  bulk  of  the  expensive  marble 
pillars  is  diminished,  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  internal  area 
consequent  on  it  eliminates  the  blank  spaces  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  calling  out  for  frescoes.  The  aisle-windows  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  up  aud  small  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  over-glare — 
and  the  distribution  of  polychrome  material,  all  contribute 
to  the  same  end.  Withal,  the  ritual  exigencies  are  met  by 
placing  the  stalls  of  the  offieiatqrs  in  the  crossing  of  the 
lantern,  while  the  altar  itself  stands  forward  in  the  apse  within 
eyeshot  and  earshot  of  all.  The  final  problem — how  to  roof 
this  church — has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Burges  with  great 
felicity.  Not  to  have  groined  a  church  of  this  character  would 
have  been  to  have  deprived  it  of  half  its  dignity — how  to 
groin  it  so  as  to  save  expense,  and  obviate  the  risk  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  No  one  need 
be  told  that  of  all  architectural  operations  none  involves 
so  frightful  an  outlay  as  groining.  There  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  groin  itself,  and  of  hoisting  it  into  its  place  there 
is  not  only  the  cost  of  those  abutments,  thickened  walls, 
buttresses  flying,  and  buttresses  clinging — which  are  needed  to 
resist  its  thrust;  "but  there  is  that  preliminary  expense  which  leaves 
no  trace  of  itself  when  the  work  is  completed,  except  in  the 
cash-box  of  the  paymaster.  We  allude  to  the  wooden  centering 
on  which,  during  the  progress  of  construction,  rests  the  whole 
onus  (in  its  most  literal  sense)  of  the  security  to  life  and  limb 
of  the  ponderous  monster  overhead.  With  even  Mr.  Burges’s 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  with  his  width  broken  up 
between  nave  and  aisles,  a  stone  groin  to  resist  earthquakes 
would  have  been  a  most  anxious  experiment,  constructionally 
and  financially.  Accordingly,  the  architect  faces  his  diffi¬ 
culty  by  an  expedient  for  which  he  finds  authority  at  Salis¬ 
bury.  He  groins,  not  with  stone,  but  with  a  species  of 
concrete  or  cement,  floated  over  the  stone  ribs,  which  is  at 
once  easy  to  lay,  and  light  in  weight,  and,  if  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  will  probably  merely  crack,  instead  of  falling 
down  in  a  deathbearing  shower.  As  a  further  security,  he 
boldly  and  simply  ties  his  building  together,  as  old  architects 
were  not  ashamed  of  doing,  with  iron  rods.  The  style  in  which 
this  clever  conception  is  carried  out  is  perhaps,  externally,  a 
little  too  purely  Italian  Gothic.  Inside,  however,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  apse,  we  see  strong  indications  of  Northern 
Pointed,  particularly  of  that  of  France.  We  should  advise  Mr. 
Burges  to  eclecticise  somewhat  on  his  working  drawings — par¬ 
ticularly  we  should  counsel  a  central  fleche.  This  is  the  more  de¬ 
sirable,  since  a  campanile  will  be,  in  all  probability,  for  ever  im¬ 
possible,  as — so  we  gather — Mr.  Burges  himself  considers,  while 
indicating,  your  fixer  les  idees,  how,  if  he  had  one,  he  would 
treat  it. 

Mr.  Street’s  church  offers  singular  points  of  difference  to 
that  of  Mr.  Burges.  In  one  respect  its  superiority  is  manifest 
— viz.,  in  beauty  of  drawings.  With  the  exception  of  two 
perspectives,  the  designs  which  carried  off  the  first  prize 
are  hardly  and  heavily  drawn.  The  delicacy  and  grace  of 
Mr.  Street’s  touch  is,  on  the  contrary,  conspicuous  through¬ 
out  ;  and  we  think  it  must  have  required  much  moral  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  judges  not  to  have  been  beguiled  by  those 
primcL  facie  advantages  into  overlooking  the  more  solid  reasons 
which  led  them  to  vote  Mr.  Street  superior,  not  to  forty-five, 
but  only  to  forty-four  of  his  co-competitors.  His  design 
abounds  in  grandeur  of  general  conception  and  grace  of 
detail ;  yet  we  consider  that  it  carries  on  its  face  its  ex- 
elusion  from,  tlie  first  place,  and  that  for  the  most  obvious  of 
reasons.  It  neither  could  have  been  built  for  the  money,  nor, 
if  it  could  be  miraculously  planted  down  in  Constantinople 
just  as  we  see  it,  would  it  work  satisfactorily  under  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  conditions  the  fulfilment  of  which  by  the  peculiar 
aud  abnormal  building  for  which  Mr.  Street  was  competing, 
was  expected  and  indicated.  The  ground-plan,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Burges,  is  cruciform  and  apsidal,  and  the  whole  area 
which  the  structure  is  designed  to  cover  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  first  prizeman.  A  rough  measurement  which  we 
were  enabled  to  make  indicates  that  the  external  lengtn  ot 
Mr.  Burges’s  church  is  about  162  feet,  that  of  Mr..  Street  200  the 
internal  length  respectively  150  and  T70.  The  internal  breadth 
of  Mr.  Burges’s  is  55— that  of  Mr.  Street  (why,  we  shall  here¬ 
after  see,)  only  40  feet ;  the  balance  being  again  affected  by  the 
thickness  and  by  an  external  cloister  which  occurs  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former  prizeman.  I  he  internal 
heio-ht  of  each  is  66  feet— that  of  Mr.  Street’s  church,  externally, 
no  feet— of  Mr.  Burges’s  76— while  in  Mr.  Street’s  church  the 
projection  of  the  transepts  is  much  longer  than  with  Mr.  Burges. 
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Altogether,  Mr.  Street  gives  us  the  larger  structure,  both  in 
superficial  extent  and  still  more  in  cubic  contents. 

How  does  he  deal  with  his  area?  By  an  expedient  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  grand,  if  we  put  on  one  side  both  the  bill  of  costs 
and  the  contingent  risk  of  earthquake,  but  one  which  these  two 
considerations  combined — we  can  only  view  with  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  apprehension.  His  bold  proposal  is  to  cover  the  entire  area, 
body  and  transepts  alike,  with  one  huge  groin  of  stone.  That  is, 
he  is  prepared  to  vault  a  uniform  width  (tne  crucial  dimen¬ 
sion  when  vaulting  is  in  question)  of  40  feet  by  a  length  in  the 
body  of  170,  with  the  additions  contributed  by  the  transepts, 
which  raise  the  latter  dimension  to  upwards  of  200  feet  and  a 
200  feet,  moreover,  which  involves  the  perilous  thrust  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  central  crossing.  King’s  College  Chapel 
measures  under  300  feet  in  length,  by  a  breadth  of  only  44 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  lantern  of  a  cruciform  church  is  there 
wanting.  Alby  Cathedral,  in  Languedoc— the  type  in  France, 
as  the  Cambridge  Chapel  is  in  England,  of  a  huge  church  with¬ 
out  aisles  or  transepts — ha3  an  internal  length  of  256  feet,  and 
a  width  of  53,  and  there  also  the  same  central  crux  is  absent. 
That  i3  to  say,  Mr.  Street’s  church  is,  in  its  expanse  of  roofing, 
to  rank  only  second  to  those  historical  structures,  with  a  self- 
imposed  additional  difficulty  of  the  cruciform  plan,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  risk  of  earthquakes  to  be  obviated.  This  grand  conception 
is  thrown  in  as  an  item  of  a  church  which  is  to  cost,  as  per 
instructions,  20,000k  Ho  doubt,  in  that  memoir  which  Mr. 
Street  was  bound  to  send  in,  and  which,  as  the  judges’  report 
shows,  was  duly  tendered,  he  minutely  and  carefully  explains 
the  seeming  impossibility — in  the  interim,  however,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  profoundly  incredulous.  We  need  not 
point  out  how  fearfully  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  groining  (cen¬ 
tres,  &c.,  included)  are  enlarged  in  a  multiplying  ratio  as  the 
span  is  augmented.  Still  less  need  we  reeal  the  fact  that  at 
Constantinople,  where  earthquakes  abound,  the  difficulty  of 
roofing  is  vitally  augmented.  We  will  merely  allude  to  the 
stock  passage  in  Procopius  describing  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  architects  in  Justinian’s  days — and  up  to  the  present  day 
successful — in  the  actual  Sta.  Sophia,  to  obviate  the  mishap 
which  befel  the  first  church  which  Ccnstantine  had  reared, 
and  which  an  earthquake  overset.  Their  vault  (of  the  domical 
form  of  Byzantine  architecture)  was  constructed  of  hollow  pottery 
— an  expedient  similar  in  its  reason  to  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Burges 
in  his  Pointed  Church.  The  adoption,  graceful  in  itself,  and 
suited  to  the  climate,  of  outer  and  inner  tracery,  with  a  triforial 
gallery  piercing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wall  at  mid 
height,  complicates  the  problem.  Huge  buttresses  of  course 
stand  out  to  meet  the  thrust  of  the  roof — a  further  strain  upon 
the  20, cook !  The  external  expansion  of  these  buttresses  is 
veiled  to  the  eye  by  a  very  graceful  cloister ;  but  that,  again, 
to  our  apprehension,  enhances  the  monetary  difficulty,  which  is 
of  course  not  diminished  by  the  weight  ot  the  framing  of  the 
high-pitched  external  roof. 

There  are,  of  course,  internally  no  open  arches,  and  the  windows 
are  raised  to  the  clerestory  level.  Vast  wall-spaces  are  accord¬ 
ingly  left,  which  would  afford  a  most  admirable  expanse  for 
frescoes,  somewhat  resembling  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  disposition 
of  Giotto’s  Chapel  at  Padua.  But,  unhappily,  as  frescoes  are 
specifically  forbidden,  Mr.  Street’s  internal  disposition  would 
remain  the  type  of  a  church  so  conceived  as  to  expose,  and  not  to 
conceal,  the  limitations  under  which  it  was  built.  It  would  be 
liable  to  the  blame  which  he  himself  finds  in  the  Frari  Church  at 
Venice,  without  his  excuse.  Monuments  would  not  serve  to 
clothe  these  spaces,  without  being  of  a  size  to  defy  execution. 
Those  of  moderate  dimensions  and  merits  would  look  dwarfish 
and  insignificant.  Mr.  Street’s  charming  drawings,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  seductive  perspective  of  the  interior,  seem  to  offer  a 
compensation  in  the  richness  of  the  fittings.  But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  really  intends  to  include  these  within  the 
20,000k,  nor  can  we  well  reconcile  them  with  the  injunction  con¬ 
tained  in  the  instructions  to  architects,  that  the  fittings  to  be 
shown  should  be  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  was  consistent 
with  propriety.  For  example,  the  perspective  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  taken  very  near  the  east  end,  and  has  not  a  single 
personage  introduced  to  give  scale.  It  looks  like  the  apse  of  a 
chapel  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  well  filled  up  by  an  altar  with 
a  mosaic  reredos  of  singular  richness,  and  side  screens  of  metal¬ 
work.  Testing,  however,  the  dimensions  by  the  fact  that  the 
width  is  40  feet,  we  find  that  the  altar-table  is  of  the  prodigious 
length  of  16  feet.  With  one  of  reasonable  size,  the  apse  would 
look  desolate  and  naked. 

This  leads  us  to  a  third  main  objection,  which,  judging  from  the 
following  sentence  in  the  report,  is  probably  the  last  which 
would  have  occurred  to  the  accomplished  architect : — “  The 
author  of  this  plan,  according  to  his  memoir,  has  considered  that 
the  building  should  be  treated  rather  as  a  chapel  for  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war  than  as  a  church.  This 
view  will  explain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  design.” 
Without  transgressing  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  canon 
law,  we  shall  unite  the  suffrages  of  sensible  men  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  nothing  coixld  be  more  unwise  or  improper  than 
to  shoulder  in  the  English  church  at  Constantinople  as  a  new, 
intrxxsive,  and  rival  cathedral.  But,  unhappily,  Mr.  Street’s 
design,  which  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  its  author  as  a 
chapel,  stands  xxp,  in  our  eyes,  an  unmistakeable  cathedral.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  destitute  of  aisles — but  so  is  Alby ;  while  it  pos¬ 


sesses  that  cathedral-like  feature  of  which  Alby  is  destitute 
transepts.  The  nave,  with  the  adjoined  transepts,  is  of  capacity 
for  a  congi'egation  far  more  numei’ous  than,  we  apprehend,  will 
ever  be  collected  there,  except  by  the  agency  of  active  proselytism. 
The  choir  is  furnished  with  double  rows  of  stalls  on  either  side,; 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  sanctuary  call  for  the  Bishop  s 
seat.  With  Mr.  Bui’ges,  all  these  members  are  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Tne  stalls  are  single,  the  sanctuary  small,  with 
the  altar  pushed  forward.  The  nave,  too,  is  of  much  more 
manageable  compass.  In  fact,  an  incumbent  and  a  cxxrate  might 
work  that  church,  while  nothing  short  of  a  collegiate  body  could 
enliven  Mr.  Street’s  majestic  lonesomeness. 

I11  brief,  we  venture  to  say  that,  with  forty-two  designs 
yet  to  be  exhibited,  the  judges  would  have  shown  themselves 
blind  to  Mr.  Street’s  great  artistic  merit,  if  they  had  not 
decorated  him  with  the  highest  merely  honorary  distinction. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  would  have  incurred  an  unjustifiable 
risk  if  they  had  crowned  his  grandiose  pile  by  the  commission 
to  build  the  actual  church.  His  whole  plan  must  stand  or 
fall  as  it  is.  Shorten  it,  narrow  it,  lop  off  the  transepts,  or 
substitute  a  wooden  or  plaster  groining,  and  you  eviscerate 
the  design,  which  is  intended  to  charm  and  overawe  by  the 
stupendous  daring  of  its  unchanged  self.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Burges’s  one  well-selected  efiect  would  stand  good  with  other 
portions  of  the  church  reduced — for  example,  his  nave  contains, 
if  we  count  it  by  the  groining,  three,  if  by  the  arches,  six  bays. 
Suppose  subscriptions  ran  short,  the  internal  coup  d  ceil  woxxld 
not  much  suffer  if  this  nave  were  reduced  to  two  vaultings,  or 
four  arch-bays,  and  probably  a  sufficient  congregation  could  still 
be  accommodated. 

The  third  pi’ize  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Bodley.  His  plan  runs 
into  the  extreme  of  simplicity.  There  are  neither  ti’ansepts, 
nor  apse,  nor  chancel  aisles.  The  chancel  roof,  like  that 
of  an  English  parish  church,  is  lower  than  that  ot  the 
nave.  But  the  detail  is  exquisite,  the  altitude  imposing,  the  roof 
(of  wood  with  transverse  arches)  stately ;  and  common  sense  is 
boldly  followed  out,  as  in  Mr.  Burges’s  church,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  those  iron  ties  to  counteract  earthquakes,  of  which  we  see 
no  trace  across  Mr.  Street’s  gigantic  span.  Yet  so  merely  a  paro¬ 
chial  type  woxxld  not,  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  suitable  for  a  Me¬ 
morial  Church  offered  by  a  great  nation;  and  so,  with  all  his  merit, 
Mr.  Bodley  could  not  aspire  to  the  great — the  execxitive — prize. 
Mr.  Street’s  grandeur  ensured  the  second,  and  so  this  peculiarly 
graceful  design  fell  into  the  third  place ;  while  it  was  nearly 
equalled  by  another  design  by  Mr.  Slatci’,  to  which  was  accorded 
an  extra  pi’ize.  The  merit  of  this  artist  appears  to  us  to  reside  in 
qualities  similar  to  those  which  won  for  Mr.  Burges  his  place. 
His  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  church.  It  is  neither  so 
grandiose  as  that  of  Mi’.  Street,  nor  so  thick  sown  with  details 
of  studied  gi’ace  as  that  of  Mr.  Bodley,  but  it  more  completely 
carries  out  what  wTas  asked  for  than  eitliei’  of  these  competitors 
designs.  It  is  a  dignified  cruciform  pile,  without  being  cathe- 
dralesque  and  impossibly  huge.  At  the  same  time,  it  falls 
short  of  Mr.  Burges,  in  wanting  the  triforium  and  the  eastern 
circumambient  aisle.  Its  chai’acteristic  merit  resides  in  a 
delicate  proportion  of  parts,  and  an  elegance  of  moulding  and 
curve,  of  which  the  enlarged  elevation  of  a  bay  of  the  nave 
affords  a  signal  example.  The  proportion  of  the  pillar  to  the 
arch,  and  of  the  arch  to  the  superimposed  mass — the  shape 
of  the  aisle  window,  and  of  that  of  the  clerestory,  with  the 
height  at  which  each  is  placed  in  its  particular  division 
are  all  points  which  might  escape  the  hasty  observer,  but 
which  indicate  the  true  art-loving  architect.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  certain  oversights  which  pulled  it  down  to  the 
fourth  place.  Two  of  these  were  unlxxckily  engrafted  on  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  merit.  Mr.  Slater,  in  order  to 
resist  earthquakes  and  meet  climatic  needs,  proposed  to  cover 
the  moderately  wide  body  of  his  church,  not  with  groining,  bxxt 
with  a  bari’el  vaxxlt  of  stone  running  through,  and  so  avoiding 
the  expense  and  weight  of  any  additional  external  roofing.  Ibis 
was  a  felicitous  idea.  But,  xtnluckily,  he  tried  to  impi'ove  it  by 
tunnelling  the  apex  in  order  to  lighten  the  outward  thrust, 
overlooking  the  contrai’y  evil  of  the  l’oof  falling  inwards.  He 
also  endeavoxxred  to  give  this  l’oof  the  effect  ot  groining,  by 
a  series  of  diagonal  ribs  crossing  each  other.  But  neither  the 
tunnel  nor  these  diagonal  ribs  were  of  the  essence  of  his  design.  * 
They  wei’e  intended  to  improve  an  originally  good  conception, 
and  they  were,  unhappily,  both  of  them  detrimental  so  were 
also  the  two  western  broach  spires  of  stone,  of  a  chai’acter  too 
plain  and  English.  Accordingly  the  judges  decided  that,  wnile 
Mr.  Slater’s  merits  had  rendered  him  deserving  ot  a  prize,  the 
points  on  which  he  was  open  to  criticism  reduced  him  to  a 
position  jxxst  below  that  occxipied  by  the  less  monumentally- 
planned,  but  more  equable  and  richly-detailed  church  of  Mr. 
Bodley. 

In  conclxxsion,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Street  had  thought  out 
and  tendered  more  than,  and  something  different  from,  what  was 
asked  for — Mr.  Bodley,  rather  less,  although  that  less  is  of  a 
very  fine  quality.  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Slater  have,  respec¬ 
tively,  hit  off,  but  with  differences,  about  the  required  problem. 
None  of  the  designs  will,  we  hope,  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Street’s  is  admirably  appropriate  for  the  cathedral  of  some 
large  and  opulent  colonial  city — Bombay,  for  example,  or  Toronto, 
v  here  expense  ought  not  to  be  an  object;  while  the  chxu’ch  which 
Mr.  Slater  offers  would  be  wisely  selected  by  a  locality  which 
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has  more  necessity  to  husband  its  resources,  and  yet  desiderates 
a  stately  and  religious  cathedral.  The  smaller  and  more  simple, 
but  especially  graceful  building  which  Mr.  Bodley  has  designed, 
might  be  selected  to.raise  the  standard  of  parochial  architecture 
in  London,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

N  Thursday,  the  26th  of  February,  Professor  Owen  com¬ 
menced,  at  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-street,  a 
course  of  lectures  of  no  ordinary  interest.  After  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  observations,  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  part  of  the 
duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  department  at  the  British  Museum,  lately  created,  and 
now  filled  by  him,  consists  in  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  every 
year  on  some  branch  of  Natural  History.  The  subject  chosen 
for  1857  is  the  Osteology  and  Palaeontology  of  the  Mammalia. 
In  his  first  lecture,  he  gave  a  brief  general  description  of  the 
whole  class.  The  term  Mammalia  is  derived  from  mamma,  and 
is  applied  to  the  highest  division  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  We 
owe  to  Linnaeus  this  excellent  and  expressive  name.  Aristotle 
was  familiar  with  the  class,  but  he  denoted  it  by  the  word 
Zootoca  (creatures  which  bring  forth  their  offspring  alive),  a  less 
happy  expression  than  that  to  which  the  rare  tact  of  the  Sw  edish 
naturalist  conducted  him.  Aristotle  divided  his  Zootoca  into 
Bipoda  (two-footed  creatures),  Tetrapoda  (four-footed  creatures), 
Apoda  (creatures  without  feet).  Man  found  his  place  in  the 
first  division,  the  lion  in  the  second,  and  the  porpoise  in  the 
third. 

Bay  was  the  first  modern  who  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
gress  of  investigation  into  the  Mammalia.  His  classification, 
however,  omitted  man  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  Cetaceans 
at  the  other.  Linnaxus  very  much  improved  upon  Bay ;  hut  the 
characteristic  fault  of  his  system  will  be  understood  when  we 
mention  that  he  placed  the  bats  among  his  Primates,  close  to 
man,  on  account  of  some  superficial  resemblances.  Cuvier  made 
a  great  advance.  He  divided  the  Mammalia  into  nine  orders. 
1.  Bimana  (two-handed).  Man  is  the  only  species  in  this  first 
division,  and  is  distinguished  from  his  nearest  neighbour  by  not 
using  his  hands  as  instruments  of  locomotion.  2.  Quadrumana 
(four-handed  creatures).  To  this  order  monkeys  belong.  3. 
Carnivora  (flesh-eaters).  4.  Marsupials,  so  named  from  the 
marsupium,  or  purse,  in  which  they  carry  their  young.  5.  Bo- 
dentia,  or  gnawers,  of  which  order  the  rabbit  is  a  member. 
6.  Edentata,  or  toothless  creatui’es,  such  as  the  sloth  and  ai-ma- 
dillo.  Some  members  of  this  order  have  no  teeth,  some  have  few — 
in  all  the  dentition  is  imperfect.  7.  Pachydermata  (thick-skinned 
creatui’es)  such  as  the  Bhinoceros.  8.  Buminantia,  so  called 
from  their  chewing  the  cud.  9.  Cetacea,  from  the  Greek  for  a 
sea  monster.  To  this  order  the  dolphin  belongs.  The  Cetacea 
were  the  hot-blooded  fishes  of  the  ancients. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiarities  which  divide  even  these 
Guvierian  orders  are  often  slight,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
Many  zoologists  have  laboured,  since  the  classification  of  Cuvier 
was  given  to  the  world,  to  improve  upon  it  in  various  ways.  Among 
others,  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Blainville,  his  pupil  and  bitter 
opponent.  Professor  Owen  has,  as  is  well  known,  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  has  now  produced  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mammalia,  which  is  founded  on  distinctions  of  far 
greater  moment  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  submitted 
his  views  to  the  Linnean  Society  a  short  time  ago,  and  on 
the  26th  of  February,  he  made  them  known,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  general  public.  He  proposes  to  divide  the 
Mammalia  into  four  orders,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  To  these  he  gives  the  names  of  Lyencepliala  (discon¬ 
nected  brains);  Lissencephala  (smooth  brains);  Gyrencephala 
(convoluted  brains);  Archeucephala  (highest  brains).  In  the 
first  and  lowest  of  these  orders  there  are  only  two  divisions ; 
1.  Monotremata ;  2.  Marsupialia.  To  the  first  of  these  belong 
the  ornithorynchus  and  the  echidna,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  for  a  viper,  and  is  a  little  creature,  feeding  on  ants, 
called  hedgehog  by  the  Australian  colonists.  The  kangaroo  is  a 
good  example  of  tiie  Marsupials.  The  order  derives  its  name, 
Lyencepliala,  from  the  fact  that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  nearly  separate  in  all  its  members.  The  great  commissure, 
or  corpus  callosum,  as  it  is  called  by  anatomists,  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  Lyencepliala  are  remarkable  for  deficiency  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  attendants  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Begent’s- 
park  observe  that  the  Marsupials  never  know  them;  and  that  while 
a  tiger  or  other  noble  carnivore  learns  in  a  few  days  that  he 
cannot  get  out  of  his  cage,  a  Marsupial  carnivore,  like  the  “  Tas¬ 
manian  Devil,”  seems  never  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  all 
attempts  to  escape.  To  the  next  order,  the  Lissencephala,  belong 
such  creatures  as  the  ant-eater  and  the  porcupine.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  exterior  surface  of  their  brains 
has  not  those  convolutions  which  are  found  in  the  orders  above 
them.  They  are  more  intelligent  than  the  Lyencepliala,  and  the 
hemispheres  of  their  brain  are  less  disconnected.  They  have  a 
sort  of  voice,  though  an  imperfect  one,  and  but  little  more  than 
a  squeak.  The  animals  of  the  order  below  them  have  no  voice. 
Perhaps  the  ornithorynchus  gives,  when  irritated,  a  low  growl 
or  hiss.  The  birdlike  beak  of  that  animal  has  given  it  its  name ; 
and  even  in  the  Lissencephala  we  observe  traces  of  a  lingering 
affinity  with  birds  and  reptiles.  The  quills  of  the  porcupine  and 


the  habit  of  remaining  torpid  for  long  periods,  common  to  many 
of  the  order,  may  be  alluded  to.  The  Bissencephala  are  divided 
into  Cheiroptera  (handwings)  or  bats,  which  are  again  sub¬ 
divided  into — 1,  Frugivorous;  and  2,  Herbivorous  bats  ;  Insec- 
tivora,  as  the  shrew  and  hedgehog ;  Brut  a,  so  called  by  Linnscus 
from  their  dull  and  sluggish  ways,  as  the  sloth  and  armadillo ; 
and  lastly,  Rodentia. 

Above  this  order  come  the  Gyrencephala,  animals  which  have 
convolutions  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain.  This  order  is  divided 
into — 1.  Quadrumana;  2.  Carnivora;  3.  Artiodactyla,  as  the  ox 
(creatures  with  an  even  number  of  toes);  4.  Perissodactyla  (crea¬ 
tures  with  an  odd  number  of  toes) ;  5.  Proboscidia,  as  the  elephant; 
6.  Taxodontia — this  order  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
existing  creation ;  6.  Sirenia,  a  name  given  to  those  herbivorous 
cetaceans,  like  the  dugong,  who  live  near  the  shore,  browsing  on 
the  sea-weed;  7.  Cetacea  proper.  The  Quadrumana  are  again  sub¬ 
divided  into — x.  The  Catarhina,  so  called  from  the  nostrils  being 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nose;  2.  Platyrhina,  so  called 
from  the  nostrils  being  wide  apart;  3.  Strepsirhina,  so  called 
from  the  nostrils  being  twisted,  as  in  the  lemurs  of  Madagascar. 
The  Carnivora  are  subdivided  into — 1.  Digitigrade  (creatures 
walking  on  their  toes),  as  the  lion ;  2.  Plantigrade  (creatures 
walking  on  the  sole  of  their  foot),  as  the  bear ;  3.  Pinnigrade 
(creatures  using  their  fins),  as  the  seal.  The  Artiodactyla  are 
divided  into  Buminantia  and  Non-ruminantia.  The  Perissodac¬ 
tyla  are  divided  into — Solipedia,  as  the  horse,  and  Pachydermata. 
In  the  Archencephala  man  stands  alone,  with  his  erect  position 
and  his  highly  organized  brain,  in  which  the  convolutions  are 
multiplied,  and  the  whole  size  of  the  organ  is  much  increased. 

In  his  second  lecture,  delivered  on  Friday  the  27th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  Professor  Owen  proceeded  to  consider  the  Fossil  Mam¬ 
malia,  which  are  more  especially  the  subject  of  this  course.  He 
explained  how  much  more  difficult  was  their  study  than  that  of 
fossil  shells.  When  the  Palaeontologist  finds  a  shell,  he  can 
generally  compare  it  with  a  representative  of  the  species,  or  at 
least  of  the  genus,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  some  book  of  autho¬ 
rity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  the  bone  of  a  Mammal, 
he  must  first  determine  what  bone  it  is,  and  then  consider  to 
what  animal  it  belongs.  The  first  man  of  science  who  grappled 
successfully  with  the  great  difficulties  which  this  subject  pre¬ 
sented  was  Cuvier,  who  pointed  out  the  intimate  connexion  and 
mutual  interdependence  of  the  different  parts  of  animals.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  illustrated  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
different  parts  of  animals  by  a  diagram  which  displayed  the 
skull  of  a  lion — the  type  of  the  Carnivores — and  also  his  leg. 
He  showed  how  the  lion’s  teeth  are  formed — some  for  killing 
his  prey,  and  some  for  cutting  flesh — how  his  leg  is  armed  with 
formidable  claws,  which  he  is  enabled  to  draw  up,  so  that 
their  sharpness  may  not  be  injured.  So  he  proceeded  through 
the  whole  of  the  limb,  pointing  out  its  adaptation  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  head,  and  then  contrasted  both  with  the  armed  head 
of  an  ox,  destitute  of  teeth  for  killing  and  slaying,  destitute  of 
claws  for  seizing  his  prey,  and  furnished  with  a  limb  formed  for 
more  continuous  locomotion,  but  incapable  of  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  pliability.  He  then  showed  how,  even  when 
the  change  is  one  so  comparatively  slight  as  that  from  the  lion 
to  the  bear,  from  Digitigrade  to  Plantigrade,  we  yet  find  a  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  teeth. 

The  Professor  referred  those  of  his  hearers  who  wished  to 
see  by  what  limitations  the  application  of  Cuvier’s  principles  is 
bounded  to  the  preliminary  dissertation  which  is  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  editions  of  the  Ossemens  Fossiles,  and  is  also  published 
separately,  both  in  French  and  English.  Then,  after  briefly 
alluding  to  the  outcry  with  which  the  first  enunciation  of  the 
earth’s  true  form  was  received,  and  the  opposition  offered  at  a 
later  period  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  relations  of  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  history!  of 
geology,  and  noticed  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking  facts 
of  this  science.  He  alluded,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  L.  Horner  in  the  Delta,  and  the  extreme 
probability  which  there  is  of  every  particle  of  chalk  in  the 
world  having  at  some  period  been  circulating  in  the  system 
of  some  living  animal.  So  he  passed  on  through  the  various 
formations,  paying  a  high  compliment,  on  arriving  at  the  Silurian, 
to  Sir  Koderiek  Murchison,  who  was  amongst  his  audience.  This 
short  survey  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  his  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  earliest  mammalian  remains,  as  yet  known,  in  the 
Trias,  near  Stuttgardt.  Professor  Owen  has  not  himself  seen 
this  fossil,  but  has  examined  very  careful  drawings  of  it,  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  of  its  mammalian  character.  Its  discoverer,  a  German, 
has  given  to  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  the  name  of 
Microlestcs  (little  robber).  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  small  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  rat.  In  the  Oolitic 
rocks  of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  which  are  locally  called  slate, 
there  are  still  more  satisfactory  indications  of  early  mam¬ 
malian  life  upon  our  planet.  In  the  British  Museum  is  pre¬ 
served  the  jaw  of  a  small  Marsupial,  to  which  the  name  of 
Thylaeotherium,  pouch  beast  (from  6C\o.kos),  has  been  given. 
In  this  beautifully  preserved  specimen,  the  incisor,  canine, 
and  molar  teeth  are  distinctly  visible,  as  well  as  the  essentially 
mammalian  and  marsupial  character  of  the  jaw.  In  the  small 
piece  of  Stonesfield  slate  which  contains  this  fossil,  is  the  shell  of 
a  Trigonia,  a  creature,  the  nearest  analogue  of  which  dwells  off 
the  coast  of  Australia,  the  region  of  marsupials  at  the  present 
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dav  The  name  Phascolothevium  ((j)da-K(o\os,  a  leathern  bag), 
lias  been  given  to  another  genus  of  the  Stonesfield  marsupials. 

4  third  genus,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  at  Stone- - 
field,  has  been  called  Steveognathus  (solid-javr).  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  marsupial,  but  more  probably  a  small  omni¬ 
vorous  hoofed  quadruped.  The  portion  of  the  jaw,  h°we^F’ 
from  which  this  inference  is  drawn,  is  very  small  indeed,  the 
Stonesfield  slate  occurs  low  down  in  the  Oolitic  formation.  In 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  Purbeck,  numerous  fossils,  unequivo¬ 
cally  Mammalian  in  character,  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
Pro  die  and  others.  Amongst  these  are  the  Spalacotlie  turn, 
so  called  from  its  presenting  certain  affinitms  with  the  Spalax,  a 

creature  of  the  mole  tribe  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
Ht/psiprymnodon,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  L  teeth  to  those  of  the  Hypsiprymnops,  or  kangaroo-rat  of 
Australia  —  and  the  Triconodon,  which  is  so  called  from  the 
triple  cones  of  its  teeth. 

Those  who  know  the  Geological  Museum  m  Jermyn-street  are 
aware  that  that  admirable  collection  is  not  very  rich  in  Mamma¬ 
lian  remains.  Professor  Owen  got  over  this  difficulty  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  diagrams,  enlarged  with  great  care,  from  the  fossils  of 
the  British  Museum ;  and,  in  his  first  lecture,  he  offered,  with 
characteristic  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  show  the  originals  to  any 
of  his  audience  who  might  call  upon  him  there.  The  course  is  to 
consist  of  twelve  lectures. 

INDEPENDENT  MEMBERS. 


W5  have  heard  much  of  late  years  concerning  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  party.  It  lias  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  it  as 
effete,  and  to  rejoice  over  its  disappearance  as  a  vestigeof  Tory  rule. 
Let  us,  however,  by  the  light  of  the  late  debates,  count  the  benefits 
we  reap  from  its  fall,  and  estimate  the  value  of  individual  in¬ 
dependence.  We  can  do  this  with  the  more  ease  since  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  partisanship  and  those  of  independence  can  be  studied 
in  the" career  of  a  single  individual  within  the  compass  of  a  few- 
short  months.  We  select  for  our  analysis  no  eccentric  original, 
no  erratic  meteor  of  genius— a  very  ordinary  specimen  ot  the 
genus  squire  will  furnish  us  with  all  the  data  that  we  need. 

Far  be  from  us  the  presumption  of  prying  into  the  dim  secrets 
of  the  Carlton  Club ;  but  every  one  knows  that  a  year  ago 
rumour  was  rife  that,  within  that  granite  pile,  an  internecine 
war  was  raging.  Like  all  political  clubs  in  these  disjointed 
times  it  nursed  many  divergent  sections  ■within  its  bosom , 
and  one  of  these  sections  —  a  clique  of  fiery  partisans  — 
was  said  to  have  risen  in  arms  to  expel  another,  for  aheged 
treason  to  the  common  cause.  Its  leader  was  Mr.  Pen- 
tinck.  He  was  unknown  to  fame,  save  as  the  stock  contributor 
of  “  a  few  remarks,”  generally  of  a  personal  and  irrelevant  kind, 
durum  the  dead  hours  of  an  agricultural  debate.  He  represented 
an  athletic,  but  thick-witted  rural  body ;  and  the  few-  w  ho  had 
noticed  liis  performances  deemed  him  a  not  unfitting  representa- 
tive.  “  Who  drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be  fat.”  He  it  was 
who  loudly  demanded  that  those  should  be  driven  out  who 
supported  a  Ministry  hostile  to  the  party  by  whom  the  club  was 
founded.  He  stood  up  as  the  incarnate  and  avenging  principle 
of  fidelity  to  party ;  but  his  friends  refused  to  be  led  into  the 
extreme  of  partisanship  to  u-kicli  he  wished  to  push  them.  A  few 
montlis  have  passed — the  Carlton  and  its  schisms  aie  forgotten 
but  s trail "e  Nemesis,  Mr.  Bentinck’s  second  emergence  above 
the  waters’ of  obscurity  is  in  the  character  of  a  partisan  hooted 
out  of  the  camp  for  desertion.  Times  are  changed,  new  questions 
have  arisen,  new  shapes  and  new-  colours  are  already  deepening 
beneath  the  old  ones  on  the  dissolving  view-  of  party  combina¬ 
tions  •  and  Mr.  Bentinck  has  seen  reason  to  reconsider  his  fanatical 
alleo-iance,  and  has  become  an  “independent  member.”  He 
stands  up,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  friends,  to  proclaim  Ins  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  detail  the  principles  of  his  vote  on  a  great 
question  m  which  thousands  of  lives  may  be  at  stake.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  stand  aside  from  his  party ;  and,  as  he  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  class,  it  is  worth  while  to  listen  to  his  reasons.  His  springs 
of  action,  now  that  he  has  broken  loose  from  party  ties,  are  a  type 
of  the  motives  which,  if  party  were  destroyed,  would  influence 
perhaps  a  majority  of  average  politicians.  Does  he  believe  in  the 
vote  he  intends  to  give  ?  He  knows  and  avows  it  to  be  at  variance 
with  truth  and  justice.  Does  he  forget  the  massacre  of  Canton, 
in  his  eagerness  to  save  a  Ministry  with  whom,  in  a  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  the  country  cannot  safely  part?  He  docs  not  profess 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  Government.  But,  if  he  is  ready  to 
disown  allegiance  to  all  party-chiefs,  he  will  vote  black  white  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  that  from  whose  sway  a  narrow  mind  can 
never  free  itself— a  profound  and  intense  antipath}-.  Last  year 
he  was  an  unscrupulous  partisan  ;  but  his  violence  w-as  curbed  by 
more  enlightened  leaders,  and  wasted  itself  in  talk.  This  year  he 
is  that  model  of  modern  senatorship  — an  independent  member. 
His  passions  are  unchecked  by  any  appeal  to  higher  natures ; 
and  he  is  ready,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  endorse  and  to  uphold 
what  lie  admits  to  be  injustice  and  causeless  carnage,  lest 
his  own  dislikes  should  be  balked.  His  example  was  followed 
by  Sir.  Kendal,  member  for  Cornwall.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  knows  too  well,  by  sad  experience,  what  comes  of  this 
emancipation  from  party  ties,  to  be  misled  into  approving  it  by 
the  nlatitudes  of  journalists  out-of-doors.  Accordingly,  the 
independent  men’s  ”  oldest  friends,  above, 
rang  again  and  again  with  applause 


when  Mr.  Gladstone  paused  a  moment  in  the  full  tide  of  his  re¬ 
sistless  eloquence  to  gibbet  their  effrontery. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  knot  of  the  voters  of  Tuesday 
night,  who  gave  an  equally  convincing  illustration  ot  the  results 
of  leaving  the  ordinary  senatorial  mind  to  grope  its  own  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  political  ethics.  It  was  avowed  J 
Mr.  Kendal — it  was  denied  by  no  one — it  was  known  to  be  the 
fact  in  several  cases— that  the  ground  on  which  votes  were  given 
was  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  ecclesiastical  appointments 
which  suited  a  certain  view.  He  had  given  a  bishopric  to  Mr. 
Bickersteth  and  a  deanery  to  Mr.  Close.  Here  is  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  another  application.  It  is  doubtless  a  grand  idea  that 
beq  intellects,  selected  from  among  millions,  should,  each  tor 
himself,  gird  themselves  to  the  unbiassed  solution  of  all  the  con¬ 
troversies  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  nation  is  distracted. 
But  it  is  ail  idea  that  belongs  to  Utopia— not  to  the  House  oi 
Commons.  The  average  of  men,  left  to  themselves,  will  always 
be  "uided  by  passions  or  fancies  aside  from  the  question 
before  them.  The  passions  may  be  good  or  bad  ;  but  they  will 
be  irrelevant.  These  gentlemen  did  not,  indeed,  like  Mr.  Bentinck, 
sacrifice  the  fate  of  thousands  to  their  political  animosities. 
But  in  order  that  their  own  peculiar  platform  might  enjoy  a 
temporary  exaltation,  they  were  content  to  approve  a  colossal 
wrong,  and  to  endorse  a  system  of  morality  which,  if  habitually 
acted  upon,  would  bring  more  detriment  and  discredit  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  ten  years  than  Popery  lias  done  in  centuries.  This,  at 
least,  must  be  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question.  In  this  way 
it  presents  itself  to  really  earnest  Dissenters.  Merely  looking  at 
the  war  on  moral  grounds,  as  distinct  from  political  ones,  it  is  not, 
to  be  denied  that  blood  has  been  wrongfully  spilt ;  but  blood 
(and  it  is  only  Chinese  blood)  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Record,  a 
cheap  price  for  Dr.  BickerstetlTs  appointment,  bo,  after  all,  the 
self-styled  “  champions  of  Protestantism  ”  are  as  ready  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  and  to  use  bloodshed  as  a  means  to  a 
sanctified  end,  as  the  dreaded  “  Propaganda  ”  itself. 


benches  of  the 
below,  and  around  them, 


TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  WITH  INDIA. 

UR  readers  are  probably  aware  that  schemes  have  long  been 
w  in  agitation  for  providing  more  direct  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  than  those  which  at  present  exist  between  this  country  and 
India.  Of  the  two  routes  proposed,  one  is  by  the  Isthmus  ot 
Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  other  is  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  1  er- 
sian  Gulf.  The  Red  Sea  route  is,  as  we  are  ah  aware,  m  lull  ope¬ 
ration;  and  the  only  proposal  with  respect  to  it  is  to  provide 
more  expeditious  modes  of  transit  by  canal  or  railway  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  Euphrates  route  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
shorter,  but  it  could  not  be  made  available  without  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  Selcueia  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
to  J’abir  Castle  on  the  Euphrates,  which  would  ultimately  be 
continued  as  far  as  Bussorah— the  communication  with  that 
town  being  maintained  in  the  interval  by  river  steamers  ot  a 
light  draught  of  water.  Besides  the  question  at  issue  between 
these  two  routes — into  which  at  present  we  do  not  intend  to 
enter — there  is  another  question,  which,  however  closely  it  may 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  rival  schemes,  is  nevertheless 
perfectly  independent  of  them.  It  refers  to  the  means  ot  making 
a  telegraphic  communication  between  England  and  India. 
Electric  telegraphs  are  already  in  full  operation  between  Pegu, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Hydrabad,  Peshawur,  and  Madras  ;  and  the 
line  on  the  European  side  is  completed  or  provided  lor  as  tar  as 
Alexandria.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  course  the 
telegraph  is  to  take  in  order  to  unite  Kurracliee  near 
Hydrabad  with  Alexandria.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  routes  which  we 
have  indicated  for  the  traffic  of  passengers  and  merchan¬ 
dize,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are,  to  saj  the  least, 
very  strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  Red  Sea  route  loi  tele¬ 
graphic  purposes — or  at  any  rate  for  laying  dou  n  a  te  e- 
graph  on  that  line  as  quickly  as  possible,  whether  another  is 
ultimately  laid  down  on  the  Euphrates  route  or  not.  The  state 
of  affairs  as  respects  the  Red  Sea  route  is  as  follows.  The  parties 
interested  in  the  undertaking  have  obtained  concessions  from  the 
Egyptian  and  Ottoman  Governments,  authorizing  them  to  land 
at  certain  specified  points  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  to  build  stations  there,  which  they  are  to  hold  rent-free  for 
ninety-nine  years.  They  are  to  have  the  absolute  independent 
control  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  right  of  fixing  the  wires 
to  the  posts  of  the  Egyptian  telegraph  already  constructed 
between  Alexandria  and  Suez.  The  course  of  the  line  of  tele¬ 
graph  would  be  as  follows  :— After  leaving  Suez,  it  would  follow 
the  western  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  Cosseir  it  would  then 
cross  over  to  Jiddah  in  Arabia,  thence  it  would  follow  the 
channel  as  far  as  Cameron  Island,  a  small  rock  near  the  Straits 
of  Babel  Mandeb.  The  next  station,  after  passing  the  Straits, 
would  be  Aden.  From  Aden  the  line  would  proceed  to  has 
Sharma,  thence  to  the  Kooria  Moona  Islands,  thence  to  has  cl 
Hadd,  the  south-eastern  point  of  Arabia,  and  from  Has  el  Hack, 
to  Kurracliee,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast,  at  no  great  distance  Irom 
Hydrabad.  The  other  route  would  take  the  cable  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  Joppa,  from  Joppa  to  Seleucia,  thence  to  the  Euphrates, 
along  its  course  to  Bussorah,  and  down  tJie  1  ersian  Gulf  to  -Viu  - 
racliee 

In  comparing  the  advantages  of  the  two  lines,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  security  of  the  telegraphic  wire  is  ot  m- 
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finitely  more  importance  tfian  any  saving  in  tlie  length  of  the 
cable.  It  takes  no  longer  to  transmit  a  message  2500  miles  than 
to  transmit  it  2000 ;  so  that  the  shortness  of  the  Euphrates  route 
is  quite  unimportant,  if  the  Red  Sea  route  is  more  secure.  There 
seem  to  be  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case.  A  submarine  telegraph  is  the  safest  of  all  tele- 
graphs,  if  there  is  a  proper  depth  of  water,  for  the  sea  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  protection  against  either  mischief  or  marauding.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  country  between  Seleucia  and  Bussorah  is  in 
the  most  dangerous  state.  It  is  nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  no  man’s  land,  wandered 
over  by  tribes  of  wild  Arabs,  who  are  continually  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  who  would  naturally  and  inevitably  feel  the 
greatest  jealousy  of  an  establishment  which  they  would  think 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  independence.  They  would  be 
certain  to  destroy  the  telegraph  from  mischief  or  wantonness, 
and  the  wires  or  cables  woidd  in  themselves  excite  their  cupidity. 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  a  telegraph  should  be  made  along  the 
Euphrates  route  unless  and  until  the  projected  railway  is  accom¬ 
plished.  No  doubt  the  forces  which  would  be  required  to  guard 
the  one  would  guard  the  other  also ;  but  the  period  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railway  is  very  distant,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  telegraphic 
communication  with  India  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  whatever  advantages  may  ultimately  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  Euphrates  line,  the  Red  Sea  route  is  that 
which  is  actually  taken  by  commerce  at  present ;  and  as  this  is  so, 
it  would  be  strange  to  prefer  to  it,  for  purposes  of  telegraphic 
communication,  a  line  of  which  the  advantages  are  as  yet  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  advantage  of  a  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  Aden  would  in  itself  be  very  considerable,  and  charts 
and  soundings  have  been  prepared  along  the  whole  line  which  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt. 

These  reasons  lead  us  to  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  Euphrates  route, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  proposal  which  we  have 
described.  But  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  necessary  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  two  plans.  If  the  Euphrates  line  of  railway 
should  hereafter  be  completed,  and  if  that  project  should  include 
the  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph,  the  undertaking  woidd, 
no  doubt,  be  a  most  important  and  noble  one.  The  advantage  of 
having  the  alternative  of  using  either  line  of  communication 
might,  under  many  circumstances,  be  very  considerable.  At  any 
rate,  it  appears  to  U3  that  the  Euphrates  Telegraph  is  dependent 
for  its  success  on  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates  Railway. 
The  Red  Sea  Telegraph  is  a  substantive  scheme,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  possible  success  of  a  collateral  project  ought  to 
prevent  our  having  the  benefit  of  it. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NE  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  when  weeded  of  certain 
irrelevant  blasphemies,  one  of  the  most  instructive  passages 
of  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  is  that  wherein  Voltaire 
relates  how  he  was  led  by  an  angel  into  a  wilderness,  and  saw  on 
every  side  of  him  piles  upon  piles  of  human  bones,  the  sad 
memorial  of  myriads  upon  myriads  of  human  beings  who  had 
been  offered  up  as  victims  at  the  shrine  of  religious  intolerance. 
The  vision  goes  on  to  relate  how,  at  the  end  of  long  avenues  of 
trees,  the  phdosopher  of  Ferney  espied  some  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  humanity,  who  had  vainly  striven  to  check  the 
wanton  wickedness  of  their  race,  and  one  of  whom  had  died  a 
death  of  shame  that  there  might  be  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
towards  men.  Some  such  spectacle  as  this  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  pages  of  the  new  work  which  M.  Jules  Simon  has  just  given 
to  the  world.*  But,  unlike  the  arch-scoffer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  is  ever  careful  not  to  allow  legitimate  indignation 
against  false  professors  to  degenerate  into  scurrilous  invectives 
against  revealed  religion.  Nay,  this  indignation  itself,  however 
lawful,  rarely  makes  itself  heard.  One  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  this,  as  of  all  M.  Jules  Simon’s  works,  is  the  singular  com¬ 
mand  of  temper  which  he  everywhere  displays.  Even  on 
topics  irritating  in  themselves,  and  doubly  irritating  from  the 
volleys  of  abuse  which  their  treatment  has  drawn  upon  his  head 
from  the  most  opposite  quarters,  he  seems  to  be  so  absorbed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  as  to  lose  all  consciousness 
as  it  were  of  his  own  personality — reckless  of  the  fate  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  so  that  the  cause  be  won.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  book  has  arisen  are  familiar  to  all.  Every  one  remembers 
the  railing  accusations  which  last  September  were  preferred 
against  the  Universities  of  Brussels  and  Gan  y  two  most  Chris¬ 
tian  prelates.  Before  the  commotion  excited  by  the  debates 
on  the  subject  in  the  Belgian  Chambers  had  subsided,  M.  J. 
Simon  was  requested  by  the  Societe  Litteraire  of  Gand  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Liberty  of  Conscience.  The 
request  was  carried  into  execution  last  December  in  the  hall 
of  the  University.  Before  an  audience  of  more  than  three 
thousand  sympathizing  auditors,  the  lecturer  vindicated  the  rights 
of  insulted  reason,  and  stood  up  for  the  duties  of  peace  and  tole¬ 
ration.  What  originally  formed  the  matter  of  two  is  here  ex- 

*  La  Liberte  de  Conscience.  Par  Jules  Simon.  Paris:  Hackettc.  i857. 


panded  into  four  lectures,  and  the  interest  of  the  volume  is  much 
enhanced  by  an  appendix  of  what  might  be  called  Pieces  Justi- 
ficatives,  containing  concordats,  encyclical  letters,  and  other  such 
documents,  which  amply  corroborate  the  statements  in  the  text. 
The  author  thus  defines  liberty  of  conscience  : — “  Ce  mot  de 
liberte  de  conscience  enferme  tout  a  la  fois  le  droit  de  penser,  le 
droit  de  prier,  le  droit  d’enseigner,  et  le  droit  d’user  de  cette 
liberte  sans  souffrir  aucune  diminution  dans  sa  dignite  d’homme 
et  de  citoyen.”  The  first  three  lectures  may  be  called  historical, 
recounting  as  they  do  how  these  priceless  liberties  have  by  turns 
been  withheld  and  extorted,  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  down 
to  our  own  times.  The  fourth  enunciates  the  lessons  and 
warnings  which  history  enforces,  and  shows  that  intolerance  is, 
if  possible,  yet  more  of  a  blunder  than  a  crime.  “  Le  devoir 
des  philosoph.es  est  aujourd’liui  d’eclairer  les  derniers  par¬ 
tisans  de  1  intolerance,  et  leur  devoir  sera  demain  de  les 
defendre.”  Would  to  Heaven  we  could  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  these  lessons  were  not  needed  in  England! 
Intolerance  may  not  show  itself  with  us  in  the  shape  of  episcopal 
“  mandements  ”  and  Papal  anathemas,  but  it  is  still  sure  of  a 
welcome  in  St.  Stephen’s  and  Exeter  Hall,  and  much  has  yet 
to  be  done  before  we  can  be  said  to  have  disgorged  the  nauseous 
poison  of  religious  rancour.  “  Good  Christians,  and  therefore 
very  vindictive,”  is  a  saying — the  cynicism  of  which  cannot  allow 
us  to  evade  its  truth.  We  may  add  that,  although  the  lectures 
have  been  recast,  many  passages  bear  traces  of  that  “  chaleureuse 
improvisation  ”  with  which  M.  Jules  Simon  is  said  by  the  local 
papers  to  have  made  many  a  heart  thrill  with  sympathy  and 
delight. 

M.  Pierre  Clement  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  an  historical 
writer,  from  which  the  work  before  us*  will  certainly  not  detract. 
Though  inferior,  perhaps,  in  actual  historical  value  to  his 
previous  publications,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enume¬ 
rate,  it  is  second  to  none  of  them  in  the  stirring  interest  of  the 
scenes  portrayed.  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  Minister  of  Finance  under  Philippe  Le  Bel,  and  lent 
powerful  but  unscrupulous  aid  to  his  master  in  those  monetary 
convulsions,  rather  than  reforms,  which  induced  Dante  to  stig¬ 
matize  the  French  king  as  a  “  false  coiner.”  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  that  suppression  of  feudal  power  which  Philippe  le 
Bel  did  his  utmost  to  compass  in  order  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  We  think  M.  Clement  has  shown  satisfactorily 
that  the  hatred  entertained  towards  De  Marigny  by  the  nobles 
on  this  last  account  was  more  immediately  the  cause  of  his 
being  brought  to  the  scaffold,  under  the  reign  of  the  next  king, 
than  the  disastrous  financial  schemes  which  he  was  the  means  of 
carrying  out,  and  for  which  he  incurred  the  hatred  not  so  much 
of  the  nobles  as  of  the  people.  Beaune  de  Semblan^ay  was 
another  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who,  under  Francis  I., 
became  a  victim  to  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  a  master 
whom  he  had  served  faithfully  and  well.  Clement  Marot’s 
epigram  (“une  des  plus  energiques  et  des  plus  belles  delalangue 
framjaise”)  on  the  bearing  of  Semblan9ay  at  the  scaffold  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

Lorsque  Maillart,  juge  d’enfer,  menoit 
A  Montfaulcon  Semblanyay  time  rendre, 

A  vostre  avis,  lequel  des  deuxtenait 

Meilleur  maintien  ? — pour  le  vous  faire  entendre, 

Maillart  semblait  homme  que  Mort  ra  prendre, 

Et  Scmblanyay  fut  si  ferme  vieillnrt 

Que  Ton  croyait,  pour  vray,  qu’il  menoit  pendre, 

A  Montfaulcon,  lo  lieutenant  Maillart. 

Numerous  unedited  letters  from  Francis  and  his  mother  to 
Semblangay  add  yet  deeper  blackness  to  the  ingratitude  of  the 
monarch.  The  third  Etude  has  less  title  to  be  called  a  drame, 
for  it  awakens  little  either  of  terror  or  of  pity.  The  conspiracy 
against  Louis  Quatorze,  set  on  foot  by  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
did  but  meet  with  its  just  reward  when  its  author  and  his 
accomplices  were  brought  to  the  block.  The  man  who  could 
sell  his  country’s  garrisons  to  his  country’s  foes,  as  did  De  Rohan, 
must  have  been  a  thorough  miscreant.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
memory  of  Louis  XIV.  it  no  worse  blot  attached  to  his  memory 
than  the  visiting  with  condign  punishment  such  a  pack  of  mer¬ 
cenary  traitors. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  M.  Pup  inf  This  famous  French  jurisconsult,  magistrate, 
and  minister,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  commenced  in 
1815,  as  member  of  the  French  Chambers,  a  public  career 
of  almost  unexampled  activity,  from  which  he  only  retired  in 
1852,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Imperial  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  entitled  “  Sou¬ 
venirs  du  Barreau,”  and  gives  an  account  of  the  most  famous 
causes  in  which  the  author  was  concerned,  under  the  three  heads 
of  “Accusations  Politiques,”  “  Proces  Politiques  de  la  Presse,” 
and  “Affaires  Civiles.”  Tho  trial,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
judicial  murder  of  Marshal  Ncy — the  case  of  the  three  English¬ 
men  (Hutchinson,  Bruce,  and  Wilson)  who  enabled  Lavalette  to 
escape  out  of  France — the  disgraceful  intrigues  and  provoca¬ 
tions  to  sedition  of  the  police  at  Lyons — the  defence  of  the 
poet  Beranger — and,  above  all,  the  trial  of  Bert  in,  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  DSbats,  for  the  famous  article  (1829)  ending, 
Mallieureux  Roi  !  malheureuse  France  ! — such  are  some  of  the 
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most  interesting  of  the  cases  which  are  here  submitted  to  the 
reader.  The  conclusion  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  details  ot 
the  decease,  will,  and  property  of  the  late  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
during  his  exile,  had  confided  to  M.  Dupin  the  administration 
of  his  estates.  The  second  volume  is  entitled,  “  Carrier e 
Politique,”  and  embraces  the  “  Souvenirs  parlementaires  ot  the 
author  from  1827  to  1833 — a  short  period,  indeed,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  entire  range  of  his  career,  but  by  tar  the  most 
important,  as  comprising  the  advent  of  the  Government  ot  J  uly, 
which  Dupin  was  among  the  foremost  to  promote.  Ihe  downta 
of  Charles  X.,  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe  (“  appele  au  Hone,  said 
Dupin,  “non  parce  qu  il  est  Bourbon,  rnais  quoique  Bom  ion  ), 
the  effete  imbecility  of  the  one,  and  the  incautious  pertinacity  ot 
the  other,  are  placed  before  us  in  a  tone  which,  though  some¬ 
what  too  rhetorical,  represents  perhaps  all  the  more  taiihtully 
things  as  they  were.  One  naturally  feels  a  little  reluctance  in 
usino-  hard  words  of  a  man  who  has  played  such  an  important 
part°in  advocating  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  who  lias  sur¬ 
vived  the  utter  discomfiture  of  all  his  dearest  aims.  But  it  is  really 
impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  insufferable  egotism 
and  vanity  which  are  in  a  perpetual  boil  and  bubble  from  t  ue 
first  page  to  the  last  of  these  volumes.  The  silliest  flummery  in 
the  columns  of  the  most  abject  journals  is  forthwith  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  the  Memoirs,  to  testify  to  the  grandeur^  of  this 
mouvement  oratoire,  or  the  vive  sensation  caused  by  that  replique  ! 
What,  too,  is  to  be  thought  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  74, 
can  reprint  such  language  as  the  following,  which  the  stormy 
excitement  of  a  debate  scarcely  rendered  venial  when  it  first 
passed  his  lips  (1829):— “Je  dirai  toujours  comme  notre  col- 
legue  M.  Thomas;  ‘je  ne  refuse  pas  de  croire,  mais  je  veux 
voir;  sans  cela  je  reste  incredule.’  (Eire  general  et  prolong6. 
M.  Thomas  descend  de  son  banc  pour  se  placer  a  cote  de  1  orateur 
et  le  feliciter;  on  rit  de  nouveau.)”  How  can  constitutional 
government  thrive  in  a  country  where  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  time  could  utter,  and  an  assembled  Senate  could  applaud, 
such  a  piece  of  irreverent  claptrap  as  the  above?  Two  more 
volumes  will  carry  down  the  Memoirs  of  d/.  Dupin  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  life. 

We  pass  from  an  ardent  apologist  of  the  “  Government  or 
July”  to  an  equally  ardent  partisan  of  the  Government  of  the 
deux  Decembre.  The  Portraits  Politiques *  of  the  \  icomte  de 
la  Gueronniere  comprise  Napoleon  III.,  Nicholas  I.,  Leopold  I., 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  M.  Thiers,  the 
Comte  de  Morny,  and  General  Cavaignac.  In  fairness  it  ought 
to  he  mentioned  that  the  first  of  these  Etudes  was  written 
anterior  to  the  coup  d’etat.  The  appreciation  it  contains  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  Emperor  is  no  doubt  highly  flatter¬ 
ing  ;  for  apparently  the  author  does  not  mean  to  be  either 
ironical  or  censorious,  when  he  says  of  his  hero — “  Son  cceur  n  est 
que  le  vassal  de  sa  tete.”  A  man  who  could  pen  such  a  sentence 
as  that  in  a  strain  of  eulogy  must  have  singular  notions  of  moral 
character.  Of  the  article  on  Nicholas,  and  its  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  on  his  successor,  we  shall  only  observe  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  give  offence  at  St.  Petersburg — generosity  to  a 
vanquished  enemy  could  no  further  go.  In  the  Etude  on  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  we  meet  with  a  curious  letter  addressed  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  from  whose  pocket-book  it  is 
alleged  to  have  fallen  on  the  hasty  flight  from  the  Tuileries  in 
1848.  It  bears  date  November  1847,  and  betrays  the  most 
serious  anxiety  as  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  condition  of  I  ranee, 
which  the  writer  believes  to  be  seriously  imperilled  by  the  head¬ 
strong  obstinacy  with  which  le  pere  turned  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  into  a  phantom,  by  the  pertinacious  assertion  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  will  and  opinion.  Still  more  curious,  perhaps,  is  a  second 
letter  to  a  friend  (addressed  as  “  commodore”)  and  written  by 
the  Prince  on  the  25 th  February,  1848.  The  dangers  likely  to 
ensue — for  the  Prince  writes  from  Mustapha  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  occurred — from  the  affaire  des  banquets  are  foretold 
“as  by  a  prophet  new  inspired.”  The  gem  of  the  volume,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  portrait  of  M.  Thiers ;  but  our  curiosity  is  somewhat 
painfully  excited  by  sundry  hints  about  disclosures  which  the  writer 
is  only  restrained  by  motives  of  delicacy  from  making,  respect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  and  designs  of  that  crafty  Minister  during  the 
three  years  which  expired  on  the  deux  Decembre.  The  article 
on  De  Morny  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is  worthier  of 
somewhat  higher  estimation  than  he  enjoys  in  England,  or  at 
least  at  the  Admiralty.  Cavaignac  is  treated  in  an  excellent 
spirit.  On  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  give  the  Vicomte  de  la 
Gueronniere  full  credit  for  honesty,  moderation,  and  impartiality. 

We  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  a  volume  of  fragments 
from  the  journal  and  correspondence t  of  the  late  historian  Sis- 
mondi.  M.  Mignet,  in  his  charming  Portraits,  had  made  it  his 
business  to  paint  the  historian  ;  but  the  work  before  us  gives  a 
still  more  charming  picture  of  the  man.  The  letters  are  addressed 
to  his  mother,  to  Madame  Mojon,  to  Mdlle.  St.  Aulaire,  and  to 
Charming.  They  are  full  of  honourable  feeling  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  shrewd  sagacity  on  the  other,  and  thus  corroborate  the 
justice  of  M.  Mignet’s  tribute  to  Sismondi’s  memory Durant 
un  demi-siecle,  il  n’a  rien  pense  que  d’honnete,  rien  ecrit  que  de 
moral,  rien  voulu  que  d’utile.”  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  sort 
of  biography  of  the  historian  by  Mdlle.  de  Montgolfier — a  very 
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feeble  piece  of  writing,  but  useful  as  a  clue  to  the  letters  and 
journal.  Sismondi’s  wife,  Jessy  Allen,  was  a  sister  ot  Lady 
Mackintosh.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  his  frequent 
affectionate  allusions  to  this  partner  of  his  cares  and  literary 
labours.  We  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  this  volume  is  an 
admirable  commentary  on  Sismondi’s  works,  whether  his  Italian 
Republics  or  his  History  of  France ;  for  it  contains  explicitly 
sundry  opinions  and  theories  which  could  only  be  stated  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  Histories.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  English¬ 
men,  for  the  remarks  on  England  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
severe. 

Before  taking  leave  of  history  and  historians,  let  us  mention 
in  passing,  three  publications  which  are  very  useful  appendages 
to  a  library,  as  books  of  reference.  The  titles  given  below  ex¬ 
plain  themselves*  We  will  only  add,  that  we  have  rarely  seen 
any  work  of  the  same  nature  of  which  the  information  is  at  once 
so  concise  and  precise.  The  Album,  de  Vllistoire  de  France  is  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  French  sovereigns,  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  They  are  beautifully  executed,  by  the  procede  Collas.  from 
authentic  medallions  and  other  portraits.  This  last  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  deserves  to  be  promoted  from  the  library  to  the 
drawing-room  table.  r  , 

The  two  volumes  published  last  year  by  M.  Babmet,  and 
noticed  at  the  time  in  this  journal,  have  just  been  followed  by  a 
tliird.f  M.  Babinet’s  fame  and  popularity  have  been  so  greatly 
increased  of  late  by  his  amusing  Bulletins  Meteor ologiques,  which 
appear  once  a  fortnight  in  the  columns  of  the  Debuts,  that  we 
have  little  doubt  this  volume  will  meet  with  a  yet  wider  circulation 
than  its  predecessors.  Its  contents  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  but  who  would  not  preter  reading 
them  in  the  little  bijou  of  a  volume  now  before  us,  to  the  large 
octavo  of  the  Revue  ?  Both  the  third  and  the  last  of  these 
Etudes  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  English  readers ; 
for  the  former  is  "an  essay  on  Mrs.  Somerville’s  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  while  the  latter  is  entitled  La  Pluralite  des  Mondes. 
We  were  glad  to  find  the  author  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  the  religious  rancour  which  Sir  David  Brewster  endeavoured 
to  raise  on  a  purely  scientific  question.  Why  need  a  man  s  faith 
be  staggered  because  he  is  told  that  there  are  only  crocodiles, 
and  no  Brewsters,  in  Saturn  ?  After  premising  that  it  is  not  m  the 
least  essential  to  the  interests  either  of  theology,  or  metaphysics,  or 
philosophy,  or  even  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  have  any  opinion 
arretee  on  the  matter,  M.  Babinet  thus  states  his  own  views 
“  Il  est  probable,  et  meme  presque  certain,  que  les  planetes  qui 
entourent  notre  soleil,  et  toutes  les  etoiles,  sont  habitees  comme 
la  notre,  et  avec  tous  les  degres  d’ intelligence  et  toutes  les  vanetes 
d' organisation  que  Von  peut  admettre.  Quant  aux  soleils  et  aux 
lunes,  nous  n’avons  aucune  induction  qui  nous  conduise  a  les 
peupler.”  It  appears  to  us  that  the  words  we  have  put  into 
italics  give  the  go-by  to  the  real  point  of  the  question,  and 
leave  unanswered  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  put  f 01  v  ard 
by  the  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.  The  Etude  on  la 
Mediterranee  is  also  a  propos  of  an  English  work  namely, 
Admiral  Smyth’s  exhaustive  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean. 
M.  Babinet  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  abstruse 
mysteries  of  the  science  he  is  in  the  habit  of  handling,  in  ordei  to 
be  able  to  treat  them  with  so  little  ceremony.  Nothing  short  of 
the  highest  capacity  could  thus  adapt  science  to  the  level  of  the 

meanest.  .  . 

We  have  before  us  two  volumes  of  Etudes  sur  le  Dix-huitieme 
Siecle  by  M.  BersotJ  whose  name  (as  the  author  of  some  letters 
on  the  higher  Education  in  France)  our  readers  will  recently 
have  seen  extolled  in  the  Debats,  and  mentioned  in  the  Moniteur. 
Unlike  M.  Houssaye,  whose  Portraits  du  Dix-huitieme  Siecle 
were  exclusively  literary,  M.  Bersot  draws  attention  in  the  first 
volume  to  the  entire  aspect  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  all  its 
bearings.  Thus,  instead  of  the  framed  sketches  which  recently 
formed  the  subject  of  remark  in  this  journal,  we  have  now  a  kind 
of  panorama,  which  has  precisely  the  value  that  panoramas,  when 
tolerably  accurate,  always  have — namely,  that  it  enables  the 
reader  to  seize  at  a  glance  the  prominent  features,  the  hills  and 
headlands,  of  the  country  through  which  his  journey  will  take 
him.  He  carries  away  with  him  an  adequate  notion  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  secures  that  preliminary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  increase  his  zest  and  relish  for  the  examination  of 
details,  without  filling  his  mind  with  prepossessions  on  the  one 
hand,  or  prejudices  on  the  other.  M.  Bersot,  indeed,  is  pre¬ 
eminent  among  all  writers  on  the  eighteenth  century  for  the 
art  with  which  he  uniformly  preserves  that  dispassionate  frame 
of  mind — that  golden  mean  between  the  extremes  of  piaise 
and  of  blame — which  is  indispensable  for  a  fair  appreciation 
of  that  most  perplexing  epoch  in  the  world’s  history.  Hie 
second  volume  •  entitled  Etudes  P articulieres .  That  on 
Diderot  (the  remaining  three  are  on  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and.  Montesquieu)  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 


*  1.  Tableaux  Synoptiques  de  Vllistoire  de  France,  far  M.  Lombard. 

2.  Tableaux  Synoptiqucs  de  Vllistoire  d’ Angleterre.  Par  M.  Boutruche. 

3.  Album  de  Vllistoire  de  France.  Portraits  des  Souverains,  graves  sur 

aeier  par  le  precede  Collas;  precede  d’un  Precis  par  M.  Toussenel.  Pans: 
Tardieu.  1 85<S.  _ 

f  Etudes  et  Lectures  sur  les  Sciences  (V  Observation,  et  leurs  Applications 
Pratiques.  Par  M.  Babinet,  do  l’lnstitut  (Academic  de- Sciences).  3  vols. 
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philosophical  and  sestketical  theories  of  that  most  able  but 
dangerous  writer.  We  confess  we  are  not  altogether  prepared 
to  endorse  what  M.  Bersot  says  by  way  of  defence  of  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  these  tenets.  By  far  the  best  essay  in 
this  volume,  to  our  apprehension,  is  that  on  Bousseau.  The 
literary  execution  of  this  work  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  and  the  general 
tone  \\  kick  pervades  it  are  deserving  of  special  commendation. 

M.  Berger  de  Xivrey,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut,  a  man  of  mark 
in  b  ranee  as  a  classical  scholar,  has  recently  published  a  small 
work,®  which  had  previously  been  submitted  to  his  confreres  of 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  which 
deserves  a  welcome  from  such  English  scholars  and  divines  as 
are  engaged  with  the  question  of  the  text  and  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  which  recent  discussions  have  given  conside¬ 
rable  prominence.  His  object  we  state  in  his  own  words: 
“  Bechercher  non  pas  im  textc  litterairement  pur  et  correct,  mais 
la  veritable  redaction  primitive  des  apotres,  quelle  qu’en  fut  la 
forme  :  tel  est  1  objet  de  cettc  Etude.”  We  look  in  vain  in  this 
little  w  ork  for  any  very  definite  results ;  but  a  number  of 
very  interesting  and  intricate  questions  arc  handled  with  cre¬ 
ditable  scholarship  and  a  laudable  absence  of  narrowness  and 
dogmatism. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  M.  Bey  set  out  from  Liverpool  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  His  object  was  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  various  aspects  of  religious  life  which  present 
themselves  in  America;  and  the  results  of  his  observations  are 
given  m  two  volumes  now'  before  us.f  The  writer  is  obviously 
a  member  of  the  Eglise  Beformee,  and  too  often  betrays  a 
narrow'  petulance  and  ignorant  impatience  towards  every  com¬ 
munion  which  is  not  watered  down  to  his  taste.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  given  us  a  largo  body  of  facts,  searched  out  with 
diligence,  and  recorded  in  an  agreeable  style — facts  w'hich,  how¬ 
ever  unpalatable  they  may  be  to  many  minds  from  the 
sectarianism  by  which  they  are  largely  pervaded,  show  never¬ 
theless  an  amount  of  sap  and  life  in  the  American  heart,  of 
wliich  if  is  essential  to  take  account  in  any  impartial  estimate 
of  that  extraordinary  people. 

If  ever  book  deserved  the  name  of  a  multum  in  parvo, 
assuredly  it  is  M.  Hammann’s  “ Historical  caul  Practical" 
Manual  of  the  Graphic  Arts  “  e’est  a  dire,  des  arts  qui  ont 
poui  but  la  reproduction  d  un  objet  quelconque  sur  une  surface 
plane,  n’importe  de  quelle  matiere  elle  soit,  mais  qui  est  destinee 
a  multiplier  l’original  par  l’impression  en  couleur."  The  words 
en  couleur  are  merely  intended  to  exclude  the  notion  of  an 
‘•impression  a  sec,"  such  as  a  seal.  We  cannot  here  attempt 
to  criticise  a  work  which,  though  small  in  itself,  takes  so  wide  a 
range,  and  of  which  the  execution  would  have  been  impossible  to 
any  manwho  had  not  mastered  a  multitude  of  practical  and,  as  it 
were,  professional  details.  We  can  only  state  generally  that  it 
contains  an  immense  mass  of  information  seemingly  accurate,  and 
certainly  interesting ;  and  we  may  add,  that  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  test  the  conscientiousness  of  the  author’s  researches 
m  the  matter  of  Niello  works,  and  their  influence  on  the  art  of 
taking  impressions.  The  only  deficiency  of  which  we  have  to 
complain  is  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  similar  Niello  works  in 
classical  antiquity .  In  other  respects,  the  author’s  conclusions 
are  evidently  the  result  of  laborious  inquiries  among  the  best  au¬ 
thorities.  The  fact  speaks  well,  we  imagine,  for  his  general  trust¬ 
worthiness. 

We  have  reserved  a  little  gem  for  the  conclusion.  The  author 
of  the  Legende,  Pour  une  Epingle,  has  followed  up  that  exqui¬ 
site  little  tale— to  which  we  have  already  called  attention— by 
another  of  similar  dimensions,  but,  as  the  title  implies,  of  a  some- 
wnat  graver  cast.§  The  story  here  occupies  a  very  subordinate 
place  to  the  inculcation  of  precepts  at  once  lofty  and  practical. 
The  marvel  to  us  is  how  a  tale  in  which  fiction,  adventure, 
and  plot  play  such  an  insignificant  part,  contrives  to  escape 
tlie  charge  of  beiug  chill.  In  an  evil  hour  we  have  sometimes 
attempted  to  compass  the  deglutition  of  a  so-called  religious 
novel;  but  the  doses  of  cant,  sectarianism,  and  sentimentalism 
were  always  administered  by  the  author  so  freely  that  we 
were  unable  to  stomach  them.  Here,  however,  we  cannot 
detect  an  atom  either  of  intolerance  or  twaddle.  And 
yet  the  hero  is  a  Boman  Catholic  priest — an  ideal  portrait 
"e  should  fear,  and,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  large-hearted 
charity,  a  most  bitter,  though  of  course  unintentional,  satire 
on  a  considerable  number  out  of  the  fifty  thousand  French 
ecclesiastics.  Few  English  and  Protestant  readers  will  meet 
with  anything  in  this  book  at  which  they  need  take  offence. 
iN  ot  that  M.  J.  T.  de  St.  Germain  has  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  generally  welcome  at  every  hearth  by  conforming  to  the 
principles  of  a  kind  of  Evangelical  alliance  —  by  sinking  what 
are  termed  non-essentials,  and  adopting  the  phraseology  of  an 
emotional  religiosity  and  a  colourless  Christianity.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  he  never  abandons  the  principles  of  a  devout 
Boman  Catholic ;  but  all  his  views  are  so  thoroughly  imbued 


■  J'.tude  sur  le  Texte  et  le  Style  ilu  Nouveau  Testament.  Par  Berger  1 
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w  ith  gentleness  and  charity  that  we  feel  we  have  to  do  with  a 
man  \\  horn  Bossuet  indeed  might  have  greeted  with  something 
less  than  lukevi  arm  indifference,  but  whom  Fenelon  would  have 
loved.  The  immediate  drift  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  the  art 
of  turning  to  good  account  the  inflictions  of  adversity  and  of 
sorrow.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  subject  belter 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
every  child  of  Adam. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE* 

MB.  NAPIEB  S  present  work  is  a  sequence  and  supplement 
to  his  former  voluminous  publications  on  the  Life  and 
Lmes  of  Montrose.  We  may  accordingly  consider  ourselves, 
O''  ing  to  his  industry  and  zeal,  more  generally  as  well  as  more 
minutely  acquainted  with  his  hero  than  we  can  be  with  nine- 
tenths  of  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Our  principal  objection  to  the 
work  before  us  is  its  exorbitant  length.  Two  such  volumes 
would  contain  all  that  need  be  told  of  Napoleon  or  Wellington, 
of  Pitt  or  Peel.  Pet  even  Mr.  Napier,  we  suppose,  will  hardly 
contend  that  Montrose  was  either  a  great  soldier  or  a  great 
statesman  that  he  should  rank  with  Cromwell,  or  even  with 
Strafford.  When  will  modern  writers  understand  that  one  main 
cause  of  the  enduring  fame  of  the  ancients  is  their  brevity? 
North  of  the  I  weed,  perhaps,  much  of  Montrose’s  family  history 
may  possess  a  certain  collateral  interest ;  but  on  this  side  of  the 
border,  life  is  too  short  and  its  business  too  pressing  to  allow  of 
two  stout  octavos  being  devoted  even  to  the  most  chivalrous  of 
guerilla-leaders. 

Mr.  IN  apier,  indeed,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  work,  throws 
up  a  breastwork  against  carping  critics  : — 

Haling  engaged  in  this  arduous  undertaking  entirely  as  a  labour  of 
love  and  not  having  any  pretensions  to  acquire  a  distinguished,  or,  so  to 
spefik,  a  professional  position  in  authorship,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  dress 
bv  the  purists  in  historical  composition.  Neither,  when  submitting  to  the 
close  and  constant  contact  which  these  researches  involved  with  the  original 
and  latent  evidences  of  fanatical  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  calumny, 
have  I  sought  to  lashion  a  single  jihrase  to  that  mincing  mode  of  hesitating 
and  half-complimentary  dislike,  which,  sacrificing  the  expression  of  a  just 
indignation  to  a  fastidious  or  a  timid  taste,  fails  to  distinguish  between  virtue 
and  vice,  and  fears  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  spade  being  called  a  spade  ;  but  we 
prefer  accurate  language,  however  plain,  to  inexactness,  and  the 
distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice  miry  surely  be  expressed 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Napier  is  never  less 
fortunate  than  when  be  is  angry— unless,  indeed,  it  be  when  be 
attempts  to  be  witty  ;  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  bis 
pages,  he  combines  the  irascible  with  the  humorous,  lie  fails  to 
make  us  laugh,  and  nearly  succeeds  in  making  us  as  angry  as 
himself.  The  following  passage  is  by  no  means  the  most  offensive 
in  liis  volumes  ;  but  it  is  quite  provoking  enough,  from  its  ill-as¬ 
sorted  phrases  and  its  ill-employed  “slang,”  to  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  author’s  blemishes  : — 

The  fact  is,  Montrose  was  floored,  and  his  head  broken  with  his  own  stick. 
King  Campbell’s  crown  was  not  to  be  cracked  by  a  classical  couplet.  What 
cared  he  for  Ovid?  His  readings  from  the  Book  of  Jonah  were  more  to  the 
piu-pose.  “  And  God  be  thanked,”  piped  Lord  Napier  to  those  who  would  not 
dance— “I  see  his  Majesty  there;  I  am  confident  we  shall  find  the  gracious 
effects  of  his  presence.”  It  was  reckoning  without  his  host,  and  bein°- 
thankful  for  small  mercies.  How  Argyle  must  have  chuckled  at  this  mclam 
choly  crow  of  the  old  courtier!  and  how  “auld  Durie”  and  “young  Duric,” 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  who  had  been  tickled  with  his  joke  against”  “Signor 
Puritano,”  must  have  winked  knowingly  at  each  other,  as  who  should”  say 
“he  had  better  have  taken  the  clean  bill  we  offered  him!”  Montrose,  too, 
must  have  felt  giddy  as  he  gathered  his  legs  again,  and  gazed  at  the  depart¬ 
ing  shadow  of  Scotland’s  king. 

We  like  Mr.  Napier  muck  better  as  a  pioneer  than  as  an 
architect.  He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  records  and 
documents,  and  we  bave  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  he  manifests  in  this  labour  of  love.  Montrose  is 
indeed  an  admirable  subject  for  a  biographer;  but — exoriatur 
aliquis — who  will  construct  an  image  of  him  out  of  the  materials 
collected,  but  hardly  fashioned  or  polished,  by  his  present  his¬ 
torian. 

“  Montrose,”  said  the  Cardinal  de  Betz,  the  friend  of  Condc 
and  Turenne,  “  was  the  only  being  who  ever  realised  to  my 
mind  the  image  of  those  whom  the  world  sees  only  in  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  Plutarch ;”  and  a  very  Plutarchiau  biography  might 
be  composed  from  Mr.  Napier’s  facts.  The  subject  would  be 
worthy  ot  the  graphic  pencil  of  Air.  De  Quincey,  who,  whenever 
be  touches  on  any  theme  connected  with  England’s  great  civil 
war,  makes  us  regret  that  be  should  bave  preferred  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  psychology  to  the  broad  ways  of  history.  To  Plutarch, 
indeed,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  anecdotes  be  has 
preserved  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  so  many  of  his 
worthies,  or  for  the  traits  of  their  personal  appearance  and 
habits.  When  we  read  of  Pericles  in  Thucydides  or  Air.  Grote, 
we  behold  only  the  orator  and  the  statesman.  But  when  we 
listen  to  his  biographer — and  reading  the  inquisitive,  garrulous 
Ckscronean  is  like  listening  to  good  conversation — we  see  the 
man  Pericles  as  he  was.  Similar  thanks  are  in  some  measure 
due  to  Air.  Napier  for  his  minute  portraitui’e  of  his  hero,  before 
be  began  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  world’s  eye.  He  presents  us 
with  the  boy-hero,  foremost  in  manly  exercises  and  hardy  ad¬ 
ventures  even  in  his  school-days.  As  became  a  person  of  such  high 
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birth  and  expectations,  Montrose  is  described  as  nice  in  his  diet, 
costly  in  his  apparel,  choice  in  his  books,  his  weapons,  and  his 
retinue — riding  gallant  horses,  and  making  his  tutors  and  his 
servants  gallop  after  him  too — scattering  his  largesse  liberally, 
and  liberal  also  at  befitting  seasons  with  the  wassail-bowl.  At 
St.  Andrew’s  College,  Montrose  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  young 
cavalier.  His  recreations  were  hunting  and  hawking,  horse¬ 
racing,  archery  and  golf,  poetry  and  chess,  heroic  and  romantic 
histories  and  classics.  In  the  eyes  of  the  stricter  sort,  these  accom¬ 
plishments  were  so  many  abominations ;  and  while  Montrose 
was  merely  indulging  in  pursuits  and  pastimes  creditable  to  his 
rank  and  natural  to  his  age,  his  detractors,  at  a  later  period,  re¬ 
verted  to  his  gay  and  liberal  youth  as  the  proper  seed-time  ot 
his  cruel  and  malignant  age — “  compounding  for  sms  they  were 
inclined  to  by  damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  Mr.  Napier’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Scotch  housekeeping  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  in  his  recent  and  well-known  description  of  the 
Highlands.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  produce  their  respective 
vouchers  ;  and  Mr.  Napier  almost  gives  the  very  bills  of  fare. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  their  contradictions  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  while  the  House  of  Montrose  feasted  on 
venison  and  claret,  and  ate  white  bread,  and  had  services  of  plate, 
and  knives  and  forks,  and  table-linen,  all  other  Highland  houses 
should  have  fared  like  Huron  or  Blackfoot  Indians,  on  fresh- 
slain  deer  and  ale  and  whisky.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
decide  between  these  learned  Thebans.  One  of  the  two  has 
greatly  erred,  and  Mr.  Napier  insinuates  that  the  distinguished 
essayist  and  historian  has  libelled  the  clans  as  much  as  he  had 
previously  misrepresented  the  country  squires  and  clergy  of 
England.  Our  author,  indeed,  is  a  doughty  champion  of 
blemished  reputations,  and  threatens  that  he  will  shortly  come 
forward  in  defence  of  the  fair  fame  of  James  Graham,  Viscount 
Dundee,  who  also  lias  sustained  grievous  wrong  at  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  hands.  Between  the  two  combatants,  the  truth 
occasionally  slips  out.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the  com¬ 
bat  takes  place,  it  will  be  a  Greek  and  Trojan  “set-to,”  for 
Mr.  Napier  is  as  stout  a  Tory  as  Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  orthodox 
Whig. 

“  The  grand  tour  ”  was  an  essential  portion  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  Montrose’s  days,  as  now ;  and  a  short  but  valuable 
record  of  his  movements  has  been  preserved  by  his  faithful 
servitor,  Thomas  Saintserf.  It  is  somewhat  quaintly  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  it  has  all  the  freshness  of  a  contemporary  sketch, 
and  it  affords  a  lively  notion  of  a  young  nobleman  on  his  travels 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Scottish  universities,  indeed, 
of  that  period  set  a  laudable  example  to  our  owrn  in  this  century, 
for  they  encouraged  what  we  too  much  neglect — the  physical 
discipline  of  their  undergraduates  : — 

In  his  younger  days  [says  Thomas  Saintserf]  he  travelled  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  up  the  best  cf  their  qualities  necessary  for 
a  person  of  honour.  Having  rendered  himself  perfect  in  the  Academies,  his 
next  delight  was  to  improve  his  Intellectuals  ~'~ich  he  did  by  allotting  a 
proportionable  time  to  reading  and  conv*  0  ..mi  learned  men;  yet  still  so, 
that  he  used  his  exercise  as  he  might  not  forget  it.  He  studied  as  much  of 
the  mathematics  as  is  required  for  a  soldier.  But  his  great  study  was  to  read 
men,  and  the  actions  of  great  men.  Thus  he  spent  three  years  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  would  have  surveyed  the  rarities  of  the  East,  if  his  domestic 
affairs  had  not  obliged  his  return  home,  which  chanced  at  that  time  the  late 
Rebellion  began  to  peep  out. 

From  the  same  trusty  hand  we  have  a  portrait  of  Montrose, 
little  less  graphic,  says  his  biographer,  than  those  from  the 
pencils  of  Honthorst  and  Jameson.  As  the  interest  attached  to 
the  career  of  Montrose  is  quite  as  much  of  a  personal  as  of  a 
political  kind,  we  shall,  perhaps,  need  no  apology  for  dwelling 
on  these  individual  traits  : — 

I  shall  acquaint  you  with  both  what  I  know  myself,  having  followed  him 
several  years  in  his  expeditions,  and  what  I  have  learned  from  others  of  good 
name  and  credit.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  most  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned  limbs ;  his  hair  of  a  light  chestnut ;  his  complexion  between  pale  and 
ruddy ;  his  eye  most  penetrating,  though  inclining  to  grey ;  his  nose  rather 
aquiline  than  otherwise.  As  he  was  strong  of  body  and  limbs,  so  he  was  most 
agile,  which  made  him  excel  most  of  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two 
are  required.  In  riding  the  great  horse,  and  making  use  of  his  arms,  he 
came  short  of  none.  I  never  heard  much  of  his  delight  in  dancing,  though 
his  countenance  and  other  his  bodily  endowments  were  equally  fitting  the 
Court  as  the  camp. 

Milton  and  Montrose  returned  from  foreign  travel  to  their  native 
country  nearly  at  the  same  time — that  is,  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Civil  War.  The  services  they  rendered  to 
their  respective  parties  were  widely  dissimilar,  yet  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  regard  without  interest,  or  even  emotion,  the  arduous 
career  then  entered  upon  by  both.  For  Milton,  during 
nearly  twenty  years  to  come,  there  was  thenceforward  little 
leisure  for  his  cherished  pursuits,  for  companionship  ^  with  the 
laureate  fraternity  of  poets,  or  for  meditation  on  the  lofty  themes 
of  poesy  which  were  destined  to  embalm  his  own  name  and  me¬ 
mory.  For  Montrose  there  was  as  little  leisure  for  the  pleasures 
and  exercises  hi  which  hitherto  he  had  taken  delight ;  turmoil  and 
envy,  strife  and  calumny,  were  thenceforward  to  employ  and  to 
embitter  his  days.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  so  accom¬ 
plished  a  cavalier  would  at  once  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
royalty — more  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  King  stood  in 
urgent  need  of  a  cool  head  and  a  strong  arm.  But  there  was 
an  “influence  malign”  to  Montrose  then  in  the  ascendant  at 
Court ;  and,  on  his  first  appearance  there,  he  was  received  in  a 
manner  so  repulsive  as  to  intimate  expressively  that  his  presence 
was  not  agreeable  to  Charles.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  it 


seems,  “  knowing  the  gallantry  of  the  man,  and  fearing  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  his  Majesty’s  favour,”  whispered  to  the  King  that 
Montrose  was  too  powerful  and  popular  in  Scotland  to  be  securely 
trusted — and  to  Montrose,  that  the  King  was  disaffected  to  all 
his  countrymen,  and  purposed  to  reduce  Scotland  to  the  form  of 
a  province.  Charles  truly  had  an  unhappy  mixture  of  mistrust 
and  confidence  in  his  temper,  which,  throughout  his  reign,  cooled 
his  friends  and  heated  his  enemies.  He  gave  his  heart  to  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Bristol — he 
listened  to  Laud,  and  abandoned  Strafford — he  was  now  under 
the  influence  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  for  the  time  he  alienated 
Montrose. 

With  the  ardour  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  display 
in  the  defence  of  the  Crown,  Montrose  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
the  Covenant,  although  his  ideas  of  a  just  regimen  in  Church  and 
State  can  hardly  have  squared  with  those  of  the  Scottish  mal¬ 
contents.  The  wearer  of  the  Crown  had  offended  him  for  the 
moment,  but  his  devotion  to  royalty  in  the  abstract  was  only  in 
abeyance.  For  a  time  he  was,  however,  an  active  and  efficient 
partisan  of  the  cause  which  he  had  accidentally  espoused. 
He  became  a  covenanting  agitator  —  he  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  pack  the  General  Assembly  of  1638  he  held  a 
commission  as  general  of  the  covenanting  army  die  crushed  the 
loyalists  of  the  North,  was  formidable  as  a  soldier,  and  intem¬ 
perate  in  the  Assembly.  At  this  period,  though  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  his  future  opponents,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  bitter 
enmity  which  pursued  him  after  he  had  deserted  them  ;  and  in 
the  renegade,  they  remembered  the  offence  he  had  given  as  the 
partisan.  It  is  to  his  honour,  however,  that  his  first  breach  with 
the  Covenanters  seems  to  have  been  his  refusal  to  execute  the 
harsh  mandates  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Montrose  was  willing 
enough  to  conquer  and  disarm  his  opponents,  but  he  recoiled 
from  smiting  them  hip  and  thigh,  from  wasting  the  harvests  and 
burning  the  dwellings  of  the  vanquished  ;  and  the  bigots  of  the 
Kirk  censured  him  as  a  temporizing  Demas,  and  a  lukewarm 
Laodicean. 

We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier’s  pages  for  the  heartburnings, 
jealousies,  and  oppositions  which  gradually  estranged  Montrose 
from  his  original  party.  “  He  came  out  from  among  them, 
because  he  was  not  of  them  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  the  constant  infelicity  of  Charles,  whether  in  selecting 
or  neglecting  his  instruments  throughout  the  Civil  War.  From 
the  very  composition  of  his  army  he  had  at  first  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  Pai’liament.  On  their  side  were  arrayed,  as 
Cromwell  shrew'dly  remarked,  runaway  ’prentices,  discarded 
tapsters,  and  unjust  serving-men ;  while  the  King  numbered 
among  his  followers  the  hot  and  generous  spirits  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  England.  But  the  Parliament  had  more  than  one  able 
general,  and  many  able  officers — men  who  had  served  under  the 
great  Gustavus,  and  seen  war  on  a  grand  scale.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  had  no  commander  of  any  worth  except  Newcastle  ;  and 
Newcastle  he  had  grievously  offended  by  preferring  to  him  the 
heady  and  uncontrollable  Bupert,  who  lost  Bristol,  and  could 
not  relieve  Gloucester,  and  who,  even  w'hen  successful  in  battle, 
generally  contrived  by  his  intemperance  to  expose  his  master  to 
all  the  evils  of  defeat.  Montrose,  in  Kupert’s  place,  would  in 
all  probability  have  borne  the  King  back  in  triumph  to  London, 
after  beating  in  detail  Skippon’s  train-bands  and  the  raw  levies 
of  Essex.  But  it  W'as  otherwise  ordered ;  and  instead  of  un¬ 
threading  the  eye  of  rude  rebellion  in  the  South,  Montrose  was 
destined  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  North. 
There  his  best  troops  were  the  Highland  clans,  who  fought  rather 
against  the  Camerons  and  the  Hamiltons  than  for  the  King  and 
the  monarchy.  In  England,  the  fate  of  the  Koyal  cause  had  been 
decided  by  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor.  Yet  although  Charles 
was  without  an  army,  and  was  either  cooped  within  the  w  alls  of 
Oxford,  or  vacillating  between  an  appeal  to  his  Catholic  subjects, 
flight  to  Scotland,  or  a  compromise  wdth  the  Parliament,  Mon¬ 
trose,  for  a  few  brief  months,  seemed  to  regenerate  the  fallen 
monarchy  by  the  splendour  and  rapidity  of  his  successes,  his 
inexhaustible  expedients,  and  his  unwearied  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  No  man,  indeed,  ever  possessed  in  larger  measure  the 
qualities  of  a  guerilla-leader.  He  had  the  art  of  attaching  his 
followers  to  himself  by  the  personal  feelings  of  awe  and  affec¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  skill  to  plan  and  conduct  the  boldest,  and  yet 
the  most  secret  movements.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  attack,  or  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  came  down  like  a 
wolf  on  the  fold — he  disappeared  like  snow  in  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring — his  little  army,  under  his  guidance,  moved  like 
one  man,  and  assailed  the  van,  the  flanks,  or  the  rear  of  its  ene¬ 
mies  with  an  almost  fatal  precision  of  aim. 

But, from  the  very  composition  of  Montrose’s  army, his  victories 
were  of  brief  duration.  With  the  exception  of  his  staff,  and  a 
few  old  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Germany, 
his  troops  consisted  of  Highlanders,  always  impatient  of  absence 
from  their  native  glens,  and  always  eager  to  return  to  them  with 
the  booty  they  had  amassed.  At  times,  accordingly,  Montrose 
found  himself  without  an  army,  when  victory  was  fruitless  if  it 
could  not  be  followed  up.  And  the  further  he  advanced  southw  ard 
the  less  efficient  his  armies  became.  Among  the  ravines  and 
gorges  of  the  mountains  his  Highlanders  were  invincible — on  the 
plains  of  the  lowlands  they  were  unequally  matched  against 
regular  troops  supported  by  artillery.  At  one  moment,  indeed, 
the  King  meditated  a  junction  with  Montrose ;  but  even  his 
presence,  however  it  might  have  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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clans  could  hardly  have  materially  prolonged  the  war.  The 
best  fortune  which  could  have  befallen  Charles,  through  his 
union  with  his  latest  champion,  would  have  been  an  opportunity 
of  escape  to  France  or  Holland.  With  only  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand  Highlanders,  Montrose  could  have  offered  no 
lasting  resistance  to  the  disciplined  and  equally  enthusiastic 
regiments  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

We  have  often  wondered,  and  as  often  regretted,  that  the  hero 
of  Mr.  Napier’s  narrative  should  not  have  furnished  Scott  with 
a  subject  as  worthy  of  his  pen  as  Hob  Roy  or  Fergus  Maclvor. 
He  has,  indeed,  introduced  him  into  one  of  his  tales ;  but  the 
pencil  which  drew  so  finished  a  portrait  of  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty 
has  merely  sketched  an  outline  of  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Mont¬ 
rose.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  the  substance  either  of  an 
interesting  romance  or  an  instructive  biography.  In  their  present 
form,  their  redundancy,  repetitions,  and  general  w  ant  of  arrange¬ 
ment  render  them  somewhat  tedious  ;  and  Mr.  Napier  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  interred  than  to  have  revived  his  hero.  He 
has,  however,  the  merit  of  having  supplied  some  one  better 
verged  than  himself  in  the  construction  of  biography  with  abun¬ 
dant  and  excellent  materials  for  the  task. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA* 

IT  is  a  little  singular  that,  whilst  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents  that  ever  occurred,  there  should  be  so  little 
literature  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Borthwick’s  book  goes  a  long 
way  to  supply  this  defect  as  regards  California.  It  does 
not  claim  to  touch  upon  the  graver  matters  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  gold.  It  is  a  picture  ot  the  state  of  society  which 
the  author  saw  at  the  diggings,  and,  though  a  bad  habit  has  long 
and  extensively  prevailed  of  making  such  publications  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  display  of  vulgarity  and  fine  writing,  the  present 
work  is  a  most  creditable  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Mr. 
Borthwick  writes  without  a  shadow  of  vanity,  flippancy,  or  vul¬ 
garity  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  he  is  very  graphic  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  amusing. 

Our  author  went  to  California  in  the  beginning  of  1851, 
via  Panama.  His  passage  was  very  uncomfortable.  Reaching 
Panama  after  a  good  many  rough  experiences,  he  took  a  passage 
for  California  in  a  barque  carrying  about  forty  passengers. 

“  Some  were  respectable  men,  others  were  precious  vagabonds. 
The  principal  amusement  of  the  passengers  consisted  in  making  a 
drunken  old  Englishman  swear,  which  they  greatly  enjoyed, 
because  “  the  English  style  of  cursing  and  swearing  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  States.”  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  musty  flour ;  and,  in  case 
of  illness,  there  was  no  doctor,  except  an  ignorant  old  horse- 
dealer,  who  treated  fever  by  making  his  patients  sick  with  horse 
drugs. 

San  Francisco,  which  they  reached  at  last,  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  noble  harbour  twelve  miles  wide  and  forty  or  fifty  long. 
The  Sacramento  River,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
throng li  200  miles  of  its  course,  up  to  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
falls  into  the  harbour.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  place 
was  a  mere  collection  of  two  or  three  small  houses,  resorted  to  by 
whalers  and  cruisers  as  a  watering-station.  In  1851,  when  Mr. 
Borthwick  first  visited  it,  it  presented  all  the  strange  anomalies 
which  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  Melbourne.  There  were 
wonderful  hotels,  “  decorated  in  a  style  of  barbaric  splendour,” 
with  immense  mirrors,  marvellous  gilding,  chandeliers,  and  gold 
and  china  ornaments,  which  were  used  by  gentlemen  dressed 
in  ragged  old  flannel  shirts  and  patchwork  pantaloons.  Every 
one  lived  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Money  was  lent  and 
houses  rented  by  the  month,  and  indeed  no  one  seemed  to  look 
forward  for  a  longer  period.  English,  French,  Chinese,  and 
Mexicans  jostled  each  other  in  every  direction.  There  were 
innumerable  gambling  booths,  gaily  furnished,  with  banks  of 
5000  or  10,000  dollars,  at  which  monte,  faro,  roulette,  and  rouge- 
et-noir  were  played.  They  were  the  fashionable  evening  resorts 
of  the  population,  and  were  frequented  by  many  men  who  never 
staked  a  dollar  on  the  cards.  “  Drinks  ”  were  even  more  in 
favour  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  United  States.  The  system 
by  which  they  are  regulated  is  a  characteristic  one.  People  live  so 
fast,  and  give  themselves  so  little  time  to  eat  their  meals,  that  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  continually  running  into  bar-rooms  for  a 
minute,  to  get  a  dram,  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  stimulus. 
Arms  were  carried  so  universally,  and  “  musses,”  or  rows, 
were  so  common,  that  placards  announcing  masquerades  used  to 
contain  such  clauses  as,  “No  weapons  allowed,”  “  A  strong  police 
will  be  in  attendance.”  If  any  one  denied  having  arms  he  was 
searched  before  being  admitted;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
company  gave  up  their  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  just  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  people  give  up  canes  or  umbrellas. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Borthwick 
went  up  to  the  diggings  by  steamer.  The  steamers  on  the 
Sacramento  were  not  only  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
have  been  so  frequently  described  as  navigating  the  rivers  in  the 
United  States,  but  were  the  same  identical  boats,  having  made 
the  passage  from  the  States  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  audacity  of  such  a  feat  can  only  be  estimated  by  reflect- 
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ing  that  these  boats  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  two-storied 
house  or  Noah’s  Ark,  that  no  underwriter  would  insure  them, 
and  that  they  were  sent  to  a  place  where  any  accident  to  their 
machinery  would  have  made  them  utterly  useless,  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  repairing  them  in  California.  Only  one,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these  vessels  was  lost.  The  rest  arrived  safely  at  their 
destination,  and  in  such  numbers  that  though  at  first  they  made 
enormous  profits,  competition  soon  compelled  them  to  carry 
passengers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento — 200  miles  in  ten 
hours— at  a  dollar  a-head,  in  a  country  where  nobody  ever 
changes  a  shilling. 

From  Sacramento  to  Hangtown — so  called  from  the  exertions 
of  Judge  Lynch,  but  officially  known  as  Placerville — Mr. 
Borthwick  travelled  by  a  stage-coach,  which  traversed  the  sixty 
miles  in  about  eight  hours.  Hangtown  is  a  colony  of  diggers. 
The  mines  were  formerly  almost  the  richest  in  the  country — gold 
used  to  be  picked  out  of  the  rocks  with  bowie-knives.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Borthwick’s  visit,  the  gold  had  to  be  washed  out  of 
the  dirt  by  means  of  “  long-toms,”  or  troughs,  with  a  sort  of 
sieve  at  one  end,  and  a  hose  at  the  other,  which  pours  a  constant 
supply  of  water  over  the  earth  to  be  washed.  Society  was  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  diggings,  in  an  extremely  primitive 
state.  Its  tranquillity  rested  on  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  right  of  self-defence.  Every  man  wore  a  pistol  or  knife, 
and  many  wore  both ;  but  Lyneh-law  had  been  so  vigorously 
administered,  that  they  were  hardly  ever  used  wantonly.  The 
rule  was,  that  if  one  manmade  a  motion  towards  drawing  a  pistol, 
the  other  might  instantly  shoot  him  dead,  and  that  if  the  shot 
was  wanton,  he  should  be  immediately  hung.  This  simple  and 
effective  machinery  quite  put  a  stop  to  bravado. 

Mr.  Borthwick  worked  at  the  Hangtown  diggings  for  some 
time,  in  company  with  some  squatters  from  New  South  Males. 

“  Claims”  are  chosen  by  parties  of  men  who  go  out  “  prospect¬ 
ing” — that  is,  they  dig  down  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
soil  which  contains  the  gold,  and  which  in  the  language 
of  the  mines  is  called  “pay-dirt,”  and  wash  out  a  panful 
to  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  mine.  An  experienced  miner 
can  make  a  very  close  guess  from  such  an  experiment.  The  dig¬ 
gers  near  the  towns  live  on  beefsteaks  and  tea,  and  if  they 
come  from  Australia,  dampers— or  if  from  the  States,  bread  or 
pancakes.  If  a  man  hired  himself  out,  he  got  five  dollars  a-day  all 
over  the  diggings.  If  he  worked  “  on  his  own  hook,”  he  might 
expect  to  make  a  good  deal  more,  perhaps  as  much  as  eight ; 
but  in  that  case  he  was  almost  sure  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
“prospecting,”  that  it  was  Mr.  Borthwick’s  opinion  that  a  man 
would  make  a  good  bargain  by  hiring  himself  out  for  the  whole 
year. 

There  were  of  course  people  of  all  nations  at  the  mines,  and 
no  better  opportunity  could  have  been  afforded  for  the  study  of 
national  character.  The  Americans  and  English,  who  were 
always  mixed  up  together,  took  the  lead  in  all  undertakings 
requiring  self-reliance  and  energy.  They  would  set  off  “  pro¬ 
specting  ”  quite  alone,  and  work  on  without  amusement  or  idle¬ 
ness,  till  their  object  was  accomplished,  in  any  part  of  the  mines. 
The  Americans  were  especially  remarkable  for  their  powers  of 
combination.  A  certain  number  of  men  would  unite  to  work  out 
a  claim,  and  carry  on  all  their  arrangements  with  as  much  method 
as  if  they  were  a  regularly  constituted  corporation.  Whenever 
a  question  arose  affecting  the  general  interest,  the  eight  or  nine 
members  of  the  society  would  hold  a  meeting,  and  pass  resolutions, 
which  were  obeyed  with  the  most  perfect  and  unhesitating  disci¬ 
pline.  There  were  a  great  many  of  the  roughest  kind  of  back- 
woodsmen  from  the  Western  States  at  the  diggings.  Mr.  Borth¬ 
wick  says  that  this  life  was  a  sort  of  education  to  them,  and 
that  on  their  return  they  were  infinitely  more  polished  than 
when  they  went  out.  They  were  large  men,  skilful  with 
axes  and  rifles,  but,  oddly  enough,  neither  strong  nor  hardy. 
Mr.  Borthwick  tells  us  that  they  were  the  sickliest  of  all  the 
miners. 

The  French  mustered  very  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  diggings. 
Characteristically  enough,  they  never  knew  a  word  of  any  other 
language  than  their  own  ;  and  whenever  they  found  any  one  who 
knew  a  little  French,  kept  asking  him  to  interpret.  Hence  they 
obtained  the  nickname  of  “Keskydees”  ( quest  ce  qu’il  djt ). 
They  had  a  great  genius  for  “fixing  things  up,”  or  making 
themselves  comfortable ;  but  they  had  neither  the  individual 
resolution,  nor  the  power  of  combination,  which  distinguished 
the  Americans  and  English.  They  were  always  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  generally  squabbling;  besides  which,  they  took  far 
more  pleasure  than  the  other  miners.  The  Mexicans  were  nume¬ 
rous,  but  were  too  lazy  to  dig,  though  not  ashamed  to  steal.  Ihe 
Germans  were  more  laborious  than  the  French.  All  foreigners 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  were  classed  under  the  two 
heads  of  “  Eyetalians”  and  “  Dutchmen,”  or,  as  they  were 
called,  “  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Damned  Dutchmen.  Hie 
Chinese  were  the  most  curious  specimens  of  humanity.  They 
came  in  numbers  to  California,  but  they  were  very  bad  workmen, 
working  but  little,  and  inefficiently.  They  had  to  put  up  with 
very  inferior  diggings,  and  could  be  hired  for  a  dollar  a-day 
when  other  labourers  cost  five  dollars.  1  bey  contributed  very 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  community 
amongst  themselves,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  society. 
Manv  of  the  richer  Chinese  had  apparently  a  mysterious 
influence  over  their  poorer  brethren,  by  means  of  which,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  temptations  of  freedom  and  high  wages,  they 
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contrived  to  assert  and  maintain  rights  over  their  labour  which 
existed  among  no  other  class  in  the  diggings. 

The  legal  institutions  of  the  diggings  were  very  singular. 
Judge  Lynch  sat  at  nisi  prius  as  well  as  in  the  Crown  Court. 
When  a  difficulty  arose  about  any  rights  in  relation  to  water¬ 
courses,  boundaries,  &c.,  ajury  was  summoned,  which  decided  at 
once  and  without  appeal,  both  on  the  fact  and  the  law ;  and  if 
new  laws  were  wanted,  a  meeting  was  called,  which  voted  them 
at  oncej  We  should  recommend  Mr.  Ewart  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  in  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  to 
study  Mr.  Borthwick’s  evidence  on  the  subject.  He  says  that 
nothing  had  such  an  effect  on  the  ruffians — the  very  elite  of  the 
scoundrelism  of  the  world — who  filled  California,  as  the  prospect 
of  instant  death  in  case  of  their  detection  in  any  considerable 
crime ;  and  he  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  approval  of  the 
influence  of  Lynch-law  in  general,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  in  particular. 

Great,  part  of  Mr.  Borthwick’s  book  is  taken  up  by  notes  of  a 
tour  through  various  parts  of  the  mining  districts.  His  expe¬ 
riences  are  extremely  amusing,  but  there  is  a  certain  uniformity 
aboutthem.  Everywherehefound  rough  shanties  for  inns,  in  which 
were  the  wildest  of  all  conceivable  guests.  There  were  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  General  Scott — bear-hunters,  whose  wrath, 
and  probably  their  revolvers  also,  were  only  averted  from  sceptics 
by  the  apology,  “  I  wasn’t  laafin’  at  you,  I  was  laafin’  at  the 
bar” — German  doctors,  who  prided  themselves  in  out  Heroding 
Herod  in  the  matter  of  dirt  and  raggedness — wandering  con¬ 
jurors,  and  as  many  nondescripts  as  would  have  filled  Noah’s 
Ark.  Mr.  Borthwick  was  also  present  at  a  fight  between  a  bull 
and  a  bear,  and  at  a  bull-fight  proper  got  up  by  the  Mexicans. 
His  book  ends  with  a  description  of  San  Francisco  as  it  appeared 
when  he  left  it.  It  was  then  quite  a  different  city  from  what 
it  had  been  a  short  time  before  (Mr.  Borthwick  is  rather  sparing 
of  his  dates).  It  had  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
had  become,  comparatively  speaking,  a  civilized  andNayderly 
place. 

Mr.  Borthwick  seems  to  be  constitutionally  disposed  to  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  gives  a  far  more  favourable 
account  of  the  population  and  general  condition  of  California 
than  the  common  opinions  upon  the  subject  would  have  led  us 
to  anticipate.  He  appears  to  have  liked  the  climate  and  the  occu¬ 
pation,  and  to  have  found  that  the  state  of  society  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  free  development  of  whatever  sterling  virtues 
a  man  might  possess. 


SOLL  UND  HABEN* 

T)  EBIT  and  Credit  is  the  title  of  a  romance  which  appeared 
in  Germany  not  quite  two  years  ago,  and  has  already  reached 
a  sixth  edition.  Popularity  like  this  is  more  than  even  a 
good  plot  and  pleasant  style  will  altogether  explain.  What  the 
other  causes  are  may  be  easily  guessed.  An  author  who  opens 
up  new  ground  is  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the  many,  who  are 
rather  curious  than  thoughtful.  Moreover,  the  middle  classes 
have  some  reason  to  think  kindly  of  a  book  which  is  written  on 
the  assumption  that  the  activity  of  the  counting-house  has  its 
touches  of  chivalrous  adventure,  and  is  ennobled  by  manly  feel¬ 
ing.  Without  accepting  all  Herr  Freytag’s  conclusions,  the 
public  at  large  may  at  least  rejoice  that  Continental  novelists  have 
found  a  purer  source  of  interest  than  recollections  of  the  Regency, 
or  visits  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  can  supply.  The  acta 
sanctorum  in  which  cut-throats  and  Magdalenes  wear  the  haloes 
and  work  the  miracles,  have  passed  away,  we  hope,  with  other 
relies  of  unhealthy  hero-worship.  This  change  in  style  is  signi¬ 
ficant  of  a  social  change,  in  one  country  at  least.  English  readers 
may  glean  pleasantly  from  the  pages  of  Soil  und  JETaben,  that  a 
sudden  devotion  to  agriculture  and  trade  has  supplanted  the 
feverish  activity  of  the  great  political  movement  of  nine  years  ago 
in  Germany.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  idea  of  the  book  was 
suggested  by  a  German  Prince,  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha ;  and  the  moral,  though  never  put  into  words,  is 
stamped  upon  every  line.  It  is  adroitly  hinted  that  the  German 
people  has  no  aptitude  for  self-government,  and  had  better  leave 
its  cares  to  a  fatherly  sovereign  and  vigilant  police.  Its  mission 
is  to  civilize  the  world  by  creating  a  middle  class  in  countries 
where  none  has  existed,  by  spreading  commerce  and  reclaiming 
deserts  to  the  plough.  How  far  this  mission,  if  the  nation  fulfil 
it,  may  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  little  feudal  dukes  to 
govern  their  principalities,  is  a  question  we  scarcely  care  to  ask 
at  present.  The  immediate  obstacle  which  the  triumph  of  the 
German  bourgeoisie  must  sweep  altogether  away,  is  that  petty 
nobility  which  exists  by  prescription  rather  than  by  the  tenure 
of  merit  and  property.  Herr  Freytag’s  covert  attacks  on  the 
privileges  of  this  caste  seem  to  show  that  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  question ;  while  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
denouement  of  his  story  spares  them,  is  equally  good  proof  that 
he  does  not  underrate  their  strength. 

But  the  book  must  tell  its  own  tale.  The  plot  is  cleverly  con¬ 
trived,  so  as  to  bring  the  great  divisions  of  German  society  in 
action  together  on  the  stage.  First  we  are  introduced  to  two  ap¬ 
prentices,  who  represent,  like  the  worthies  in  Hogarth’s  pictures, 
the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of  commerce.  Anton  Wohlfart  be¬ 
gins  work  in  the  counting-house  of  an  old-fashioned  German  mer¬ 
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chant.  Many  such  exist  to  this  day  on  the  Continent,  ignorant 
of  large  speculations,  and  retaining  the  primitive  habits  of  a 
century  ago — not  so  much  mercantile  establishments  as  families, 
where  the  youngest  clerk,  though  he  should  one  day  be  partner, 
must  be  content  to  do  the  drudgery  of  a  messenger  or  porter 
in  a  London  house.  Fortunately  for  Anton,  he  conciliates 
the  friendship  of  Herr  von  Fink,  an  aristocratic  knight  of 
the  ledger,  whom  he  challenges  to  a  duel,  and  who  repays 
the  attention  by  introducing  him  to  the  best  society  of  the 
place.  Here  Anton  renews  his  acquaintance  with  Lenore 
von  Rothsattel,  whom  he  has  met,  two  years  before,  in  the 
park  of  her  father,  a  wealthy  country  squire,  and  whom  he  of 
course  loves  with  the  inextinguishable  constancy  of  youth. 
But  their  intercourse  is  suspended  by  an  unlucky  accident.  Herr 
von  Fink  has  procured  admittance  for  his  friend  among  the  blue 
blood  of  the  city  by  declaring  that  he  is  heir  to  an  estate  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  hinting  that  he  strongly  resembles  a  reigning  Prince  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  turns  out  that  the  estate  is  a  rabbit- 
warren,  which  the  generous  Fink  has  himself  made  over  to  his 
friend,  and  that  the  resemblance  (if  it  exist)  to  the  Schloss 
Hanswurst  dynasty  is  one  that  reflects  no  discredit  on  the  late 
Mrs.  Wohlfart.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  well-regulated 
German  society  has  a  right  to  feel  indignant ;  and  Anton,  who 
has  had  no  share  in  the  trick,  retires  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  he 
was  admitted  under  false  pretences.  Of  course,  the  eternal  laws 
of  caste  compel  his  former  friends  to  accept  his  withdrawal,  and 
he  comes  no  longer  between  the  wind  and  their  gentility.  Soon 
after  this,  his  whimsical  mentor,  Fink,  sets  out  for  America — 
summoned  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle,  and  winged  on 
his  way  by  a  refusal  from  Sabine,  the  merchant’s  sister.  She  is 
one  of  those  German  women  whom  Goethe  has  taught  us,  most 
untruly,  to  consider  typical.  “  Bound  fast  with  a  hundred  threads 
to  the  customs  of  her  home  and  little  household  duties,”  she 
shrinks  from  a  man  “  who  will  spare  neither  his  own  nor  others’ 
lives,  and  carry  out  his  plans  recklessly.”  Anton  does  not  long 
remain  behind  The  insurrection  of  the  Polish  peasants  has 
placed  the  merchant’s  property  in  danger  ;  but  German  energy 
triumphs,  and  after  some  stormy  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed, 
in  which  the  clerk  saves  his  patron’s  life,  the  house  preserves  itself 
from  ruin. 

Meanwhile  Itzel  Yeitel,  the  shocking  example  of  neglected 
commercial  opportunities,  is  “treading  the  primrose  path  to  the 
everlasting  bonfire,”  in  the  house  of  a  tricky  merchant,  Ehrenthal ; 
and  under  the  tuition  of  Hippus,  a  ruined  and  dissolute  petti¬ 
fogger.  Ehrenthal  has  led  Lenore’s  father,  the  Freiherr  von 
Rothsattel,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  persuading  him  to  embark  in 
speculations,  and  lending  the  required  money  on  mortgage,  that 
he  may  afterwards  foreclose  at  a  profit.  But  Itzel  covets  the 
same  estate,  and  outdoes  his  master  by  resolute  audacity  and  the 
aid  of  Hippus.  Not  the  smallest  proof  of  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  character  is  the  passage  in  which  the  Freiherr,  hoping  to  act 
for  the  best,  dishonourably  raises  money  upon  a  security  which 
has  been  left  in  his  hands  on  his  promise  not  to  part  with  it.  But 
his  ruin  would  not  yet  be  complete,  if  Itzel  and  Hippus  did  not 
follow'  up  their  first  strokes  by  a  robbery.  Helpless  and  broken 
down,  Lenore’s  father  is  saved  from  beggary  by  the  devotion  of 
Anton,  who  establishes  himself  with  the  family  as  their  steward 
on  a  Polish  property.  Fink  comes  over  and  joins  them.  The 
Polish  troubles,  which  have  not  been  needed  for  a  time,  break 
out  again,  and  the  castle  is  besieged  by  a  mob  of  peasantry.  The 
story  of  the  defence  is  well  told,  but  it  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that 
Lenore  brings  down  her  man — the  homicide  has  not  that  excuse 
of  necessity  which  induced  Goethe’s  Dorothea  to  wield  the  sabre 
with  such  effect  upon  five  assailants.  In  the  rescue  effected  by 
the  German  cavalry,  Lenore’s  brother  is  killed.  And  now  every 
obstacle  seems  to  be  removed  to  her  union  with  Anton,  when  her 
father  quarrels  with  him,  and  the  lady  herself  discovers  that  she 
loves  Yon  Fink.  This  we  look  upon  as  the  happy  thought  of  an 
artist.  In  truth  there  was  little  similarity  in  the  characters  of 
the  dashing,  unconventional  girl,  and  a  good  young  clerk  who 
has  been  a  little  polished  by  mixing  with  men,  and  made  haif- 
heroic  by  looking  death  in  the  face.  Moreover,  we  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  prevalent  tone  of  German  feeling  at  present  would 
have  been  shocked  by  a  marriage  between  a  man  of  no  property 
or  antecedents,  and  a  lady  of  rank.  Happily,  Lenore,  with 
equal  good  fortune  and  skill,  is  able  to  persuade  the  discarded 
lover  that  he  has  been  attached,  long  since,  without  his  know'- 
ledge,  to  another.  Need  we  say  that  the  lady  in  question  is 
Sabine  ?  But  before  the  second  courtship  can  be  set  on  foot, 
Anton  must  perform  his  last  duties  to  the  family  Von  Roth¬ 
sattel,  by  claiming  back  the  stolen  papers  from  Yeitel.  In  the 
contest  between  two  rival  intelligences,  honesty  ot  course  wins, 
or  the  moral  of  the  story  would  be  lost.  To  avoid  the  treachery 
of  his  accomplice,  Veitel  drowns  Hippus,  but  is  discovered,  and 
ruined  ;  while  the  Freiherr  gets  back  his  bond.  Fink  and  Lenore 
settle  on  their  rescued  estate  in  Poland ;  and  Anton  enters  into 
partnership  with  his  old  master,  and  “  presses  the  happy  loved 
one  in  his  arms.” 

We  have  omitted  much  of  the  side-play  of  a  long  novel  that 
is  very  full  of  incident.  It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  the  plot  is 
very  clearly  worked  out,  and  that  the  interest  never  flags.  The 
conversation  is  like  that  of  every-day  life — we  enjoy  it,  not  t'oritself, 
but  because  we  know  and  care  for  the  speakers.  There  are  no 
attempts  at  epigrams,  and  no  philosophical  common-places.  The 
shrewd  practical  sense  and  calculating  morality  of  the  counting- 
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bouse  are  the  only  obtrusive  elements.  Again,  the  descriptions 
are  pleasing,  rather  by  their  completeness  and  microscopic  touches 
than  by  broad  and  sweeping  strokes.  Hence  it  is  not  a  book 
which  can  be  “  cut  out  in  little  stars"— it  must  be  read,  and  not 
quoted.  But  it  gives  the  story  of  men  and  women  whom  we 
can  fairly  believe  to  have  lived  in  our  own  age,  and  in  a  country 
not  quite  unlike  our  own.  The  conventional  heroes  and  actions 
of  romance  do  not  weary  us  at  every  turn  with  that  terrible 
sameness  which  the  novel-making  machine  generally  displays. 
This  is  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  that  discovery  of  a  new  world 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Exchange,  upon  which  Herr  Freytag 
plumes  himself.  And  the  feud  of  noble  and  burgher,  of  German 
and  Slave— we  may  add,  the  conflict  between  practical  tendencies 
and  ideal  aspirations — gives  the  interest  of  real  life  to  a  book 
which  has  clearly  been  felt  and  acted  out. 

The  work  is  a  success,  however,  because  it  refutes  its  own 
theory.  German  life  is  narrowed  and  debased  by  the  same 
causes  that  have  ruined  the  Empire,  and  are  making  its  Go¬ 
vernments  contemptible.  As  Prussia  and  Austria  have  replaced 
Germany,  and  both  have  chosen  to  stand  by  themselves  without 
any  part  in  the  European  commonwealth,  so  class  and  class  are 
divided  in  the  heart  of  the  land.  The  noble  and  the  citizen  do 
not  intermarry — the  soldier  has  separate  tribunals,  and  interests 
that  are  not  his  country’s — the  men  of  thought  have  a  world  of 
their  own  in  the  study  and  the  lecture-room,  whwh  half  a 
century  divides  from  the  market  and  the  street.  No  doubt 
such  divisions  exist  everywhere,  but  nowhere  else  are  they  the 
established  order  for  which  the  nation  thanks  God.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  class  in  a  state  which  its  occupations  especially 
isolate  or  confine,  it  is  that  which  lives  by  trade.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  national  type  is  found  in  its  purest  form  amongst 
these.  It  was  the  shopkeepers  of  England  who  kept  up  the 
French  war,  and  to  them  is  confined  the  insular  Protestantism 
which  believes  in  the  Sabbath  and  anathematizes  Maynooth. 
The  Puritanism  of  a  commercial  household  in  Germany  takes 
another  form.  It  is  a  religion  of  credit  and  debit— its  highest 
worship  is  the  balance  of  accounts,  and  a  bad  debt  is  the 
sin  which  has  no  pardon.  Strength  of  purpose  and  solidity  of 
character  make  the  children  of  such  an  ancestry  respectable,  but 
do  not  save  them  from  prejudice  and  selfishness.  Anton  Wohl- 
fart  is  a  good  hero,  because  he  is  a  bad  merchant.  The  circum¬ 
stances  that  call  him  out  are  exceptional — no  young  clerk  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  psychological  development  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  an  introduction  to  the  best  society,  a  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  life  in  a  gentleman’s  family,  where  he  manages  the 
estate.  The  incidents  of  his  strictly  commercial  career  have 
nothing  about  them  to  command  sympathy  or  interest.  But  we 
trace  the  spirit  of  the  counting-house  unpleasantly  enough  in 
the  tone  and  general  criticisms  of  the  book.  The  Slaves  are 
condemned  as  hopeless  barbarians,  because  a  trading  class  has 
never  arisen  among  them.  Wohlfart  is  told  that  his  commercial 
honour  is  blemished,  because  he  has  tried  to  save  a  bankrupt 
from  ruin.  Equally  narrow  are  the  prejudices  of  class  and  race. 
A  few  German  tradesmen  are  the  honest  men  of  the  story — the 
Poles  are  savages,  and  the  knaves  commonly  Jews.  The  gentry 
are  frivolous,  and  do  not  understand  money  matters.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  frivolous  and  borrow  money,  which  they  probably  cannot 
repay.  The  test  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  is  the  final  cri¬ 
terion  of  right.  Hence,  although  the  book  is,  in  one  sense,  very 
moral,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  noble  and  generous  thoughts 
in  it.  It  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  Dutch  pictures  which  re¬ 
present  the  household  of  Bethany.  Fish  and  game,  and  all 
the  stores  of  the  market,  are  heaped  up  in  front,  where  Martha 
is  cumbered  with  much  serving,  while  we  dimly  see  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  reverent  presence  of  Christ  and  the  worshipful  love 
of  Mary. 

Yet  the  book  deserves  to  be  read,  and  will  supply  a  -want  that 
has  been  long  felt.  Ladies  who  have  travelled  through  the  Thirty 
Years  War  or  Don  Carlos  are  often  in  search  of  an  author  whom 
they  may  safely  read,  and  need  not  yawn  over.  Goethe  is  of 
course  too  immoral  to  be  recommended  safely  in  a  country  where 
we  all  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  Nor  is 
Goethe  altogether  what  beginners  want.  His  grander  passages 
belong  too  much  to  the  common  world  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
give  any  notion  of  average  German  life.  And  if  he  is  local,  he 
reproduces  chiefly  the  petty  Saxon  court  and  theatre,  which  we 
only  care  for  because  his  shadow  once  rested  there.  Jean  Paul, 
with  the  pious  faith  of  a  son,  has  given  us  the  picture  of  a  German 
“house-mother,”  such  as  he  had  known  her,  in  Siebenkiis.  But  a 
barbarous  profusion  of  uncouth  words,  and  covert  satire,  and 
difficult  thought,  will  forever  make  the  works  of  Bichter  impossi¬ 
ble  for  all  but  a  few.  Miss  Bremer’s  Swedish  novels  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  books  that  have  done  most  to  make  the  English 
public  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  a  German  home.  The 
descriptions  of  a  native  are  of  course  preferable,  and  Herr 
Erey  tag  writes  in  a  more  kindly  spirit  than  Auerbach.  There  is 
not  an  impure  line  or  thought  in  the  pages  of  Soil  und  ILaben. 
Some  little  extravagances  of  German  sentiment  are  sown  here  and 
there,  but  occur  so  seldom  that  they  amuse  rather  than  weary 
us.  And  although  we  trust  that  the  novel  may  be  the  last  of  its 
kind,  we  are  content  to  admit  that  it  has  introduced  us  to  an 
unknown  world  of  thought  and  action  which  it  is  pleasant  labour 
to  explore.  Once  in  a  way  the  Exchange  is  a  pleasant  lounge, 
but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  the  final  home  of  men  or  the  sanctuary 
of  God. 


FKIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA* * 

rpHE  theory  which  has  prompted  Mr.  Whitty  to  write  the 
I  Friends  of  Bohemia  is  one  which  must  have  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  most  men  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  watching 
the  varied  life  of  a  metropolis.  A  man  need  not  live  very  long 
in  London  to  discover  that  there  is  much  lawlessness,  vice,  and 
laxity  of  principle  even  in  respectable  society— that  the  outlaws 
from  the  decent  part  of  the  community  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves— and  that  the  wish  to  seem  better  than  they  are- 
infects  men’s  conduct  in  an  indirect  but  lamentable  manner.  A 
hasty  thinker,  moved  with  indignation  at  such  a  spectacle,  may 
easily  persuade  himself  that  it  is  his  duty  as  an  honest  man  to- 
discard  all  the  shams  and  take  up  with  the  realities.  He- 
will  paint  the  world  in  its  true  colours  or  in  none;  and  sor 
if,  like  Mr.  Whitty,  he  is  a  novelist,  he  composes  a  fiction  in. 
which  the  more  hideous  features  of  London  life  are  un¬ 
hesitatingly  depicted,  and  which  is  meant  to  contain  the 
moral  of  a  faithful  representation.  Mr.  Whitty’s  heroes- 
break  the  sixth  and  eighth  commandments,  and  his  heroines  the 
seventh,  in  a  way  that  satisfactorily  shows  that  they  have  no 
nonsense  about  them.  The  loose  people  who  sin  under  a  veil 
are  mixed  up  and  contrasted  with  those  who  sin  openly ;  and. 
the  conclusion  which  we  are  intended  to  draw  is  the  blessedness 
of  a  kingdom  of  Bohemia— of  a  regime  where  a  gipsy  recklessness 
and  disorder  should  hold  sway,  and  the  absence  of  hypocrisy 
give  licence  for  every  vice  to  run  riot.  Throughout  this  book 
we  are  reminded  of  a  column  in  a  •  contemporary,  in  which 
every  bad  and  criminal  anecdote  of  the  week  is  collected  under 
the  head  of  “  Our  Civilization.”  The  point  of  this  heading  seems- 
to  consist  in  showing  how  false  is  the  boast  conveyed  in  the  word 
civilization,  and  how  wicked  we  all  are.  "YV  hile  it  saves,  in  fact, 
the  trouble  of  an  index,”  and  tells  us  all  the  worst  things  in  a 
short  space,  it  gives  us  a  sort  of  moral  in  addition,  by  implying 
how  advantageous  it  would  be  if  we  avowedly  lived  like  the 
savages  we  are.  So  Mr.  Whitty’s  book  provides  the  sort  of 
entertainment  that  naughty  stories  are  apt  to  afford ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  invited  to  admire  the  author  for  being  so 
courageous  as  to  make  his  characters  bad  instead  of  good. 

This  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  majority  of  French  novelists-,-, 
and  the  plea  by  which  they  justify  themselves  is  the  same.  They 
do  but  describe  life— they  paint  only  what  they  see  and  know. 
The  ladies  with  camelias  are  the  ladies  about  whom  neal  men 
really  interest  themselves.  The  gambler  who  blows  his  brains 
out  is  the  true  type  of  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  the 
feverish  life  of  a  metropolis.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  praise  or 
blame  such  descriptions,  but  one  thing  is,  we  think,  certain— they 
do  not  do  any  one  the  least  good.  It  is  not  by  knowing  or  re¬ 
tailing  stories  of  the  wickedness  of  man  that  we  benefit  others, 
but  by  leading  a  good  life.  The  best  thing  which  the  friends  of 
Bohemia  can  do  is  to  get  out  of  it.  Mr.  Whitty,  however, 
clings  to  this  gipsy  kingdom  so  closely  that  he  writes  as  if  a 
great  political  era  was  coming,  in  which  Bohemian  principles- 
were  to  triumph.  He  threatens  the  aristocracy  with  a  general' 
exposure,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  to  be  driven' 
from  power,  and  to  yield  place  to  a  set  of  men  who,  if  tliey- 
are  disreputable,  are  at  least  unblushing.  As  long  as  general- 
language  is  used  on  such  subjects,  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
it — we  may  agree  that  hypocrites  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
bold  promoted.  But  when  we  come  to  particular  instances, 
we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  A  and  B  are  fit  to  govern 
England,  because  they  have  openly  and  avowedly  changed  wives, 
or  that  we  ought  to  look  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  C, 
because  he  boasts  that  he  has  done  a  smart  thing  or  two  in  rail¬ 
way  shares.  As  Mr.  Whitty  advocates  plain  speaking,  we  may~ 
therefore  say  that  we  think  the  Bohemian  theory  all  nonsense. 
It  entirely  rests  on  a  confusion  between  the  proposition  that 
some  of  the  outcasts  of  society  are  better  than  some  respectable* 
people,  and  the  proposition  that  they  are  better  than  all  the  rest' 
of  mankind. 

Besides  the  entertainment  which  stories  of  vice  are  pretty  surer 
to  offer,  Mr.  Whitty’s  novel  adds  the  attractions  of  varied  inci¬ 
dent  and  smart  writing.  It  also  contains  many  sketches,  very 
slightly  disguised,  of  leading  politicians,  and  other  individuals’ 
eminent  or  notorious.  These  sketches  have  the  kind  of  merit, 
which  detains  and  makes  us  smile  for  an  instant.  The  traits; 
selected  are  salient  enough,  and  the  language  epigrammatic1 
enough,  to  give  us  some  amusement  in  recoguising  the  persons  for 
whom  the  sketches  are  intended.  Not  that  there  is  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  so.  No  one  can  doubt  who  is  the  Metropolitan 
Member,  Sir  Bumble  Bawl,  “  whom  everybody  wants,  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  his  grocer  and  baker,  and  who  smiles  his  e-opious 
smile  on  all.”  Nor  can  any  one  mistake  the  subjects  of  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

“  There’s  Mr.  Ishraaeli !”  Bellars  was  showman.  “  He  Iras  peculiar  views 
about  the  Gipsy  tribes.  Does  he  not  walk  like  a  panther  ?  He  says  that 
youth  is  a  blunder,  manhood  a  struggle,  and  old  age  a  regret ;  but  he  has  a 
tremendous  taste  for  life— just  as  he  admits  that  Port  is  made  iu  Goswell- 
street,  but  still  drinks  it.  That  fleshy  eye  blazes  in  debate !  His  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  how’  to  govern  them,  is  supreme.  Had  he  been  born  m 
Spain  or  Turkey,  he  would  have  changed  the  world.  Here  he  can  only  be  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  be  that  has  to  affect  Parish  Toryism. 
He’ll  get  tired  of  it  some  day,  buy  a  Greek  island,  and  write  an  epic  or  an 
epigram.  At  present,  a  foreign  adventurer  without  patriotism,  he  is  engaged 
pleasantly  in  satirising  the  whole  series  of  our  public  men,  and  teaching  the 

people  a  total  disbelief  in  public  life. _ 

*  Friends  of  Bohemia ;  or  Phases  of  London  Life,  By  E.  M.  Whitty. 
London ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1857. 
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“  There's  another  great  man,  likewise  suffering  from  a  settled  state  of 
society.  That’s  Mr.  Bite.  Cromwell  would  have  thanked  the  Lord  for  Mr. 
Bite !  You  seldom  get  a  real  fighting  orator.  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  ran  away. 
Mr.  Bite  is  a  horn  orator,  and  a  born  soldier  ;  eloquent  principally  because  he 
is  combative.  But  there’s  so  little  to  fight  for !  He  seconds  motions  for  the 
addition  of  100,000  votes  to  the  constituencies  of  Britain,  and  sneers  at  the 
beef-eaters  as  barbarous,  and  would  govern  India  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  vestry.  But  his  time  may  come.  He  incarnates  the  grand  energy 
and  integrity  of  the  English  trading  man :  and,  if  ever  the  aristocracy  give 
way,  it  will  be  to  make  Bite  Premier. 

Mr.  Whitty  amuses  himself  every  now  and  then  with  a  few 
political  dissertations  after  the  manner  of  the  panther-like  states¬ 
man.  He  has  not  read  Coning  shy  for  nothing;  and  he  has  caught 
the  trick  of  stringing  several  short,  startling  sentences  together, 
each  untrue,  until  the  whole  is  very  imposing.  We  know  who 
has  set  the  model  imitated  in  such  wise  remarks  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — “  The  English  are  a  great  nation  in  spite  of  their  consti¬ 
tution,  not  because  of  it.  What  institutions  !  The  Church  has 
no  hold — the  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  curse — the  Sovereign  a 
domestic  model — the  Peers  a  sham — the  House  of  Commons  a 
club — Pauperism  an  institution!”  We  should  like  to  know 
what,  in  the  Bohemian  Utopia,  would  be  substituted  for  these 
despised  institutions.  Supposing  we  tried  the  theory  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  got  half-a-dozen  decayed 
roues,  ignorant  of  law  and  history,  and  delighting  in  every  inac¬ 
curacy  of  language,  but  avowing  an  acquaintance  with  the  worst 
forms  of  immorality,  and  entreated  them  to  unfold  their  projects 
for  governing  us,  what  would  they  really  have  to  offer  ?  As  far 
as  we  can  understand  Mr.  Whitty,  the  proposed  state  of  bliss 
would  be  a  shadowy,  shifting  despotism,  with  the  heaviest  law¬ 
suits  decided  in  a  day,  and  an  apple-pudding  in  every  cottage. 
Those  who  think  such  a  state  of  things  possible  and  desirable  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  immediately  join  the  “  Friends  of  Bohemia.” 


ADRIEN* 

T  is  to  mothers  that  M.  Corne  specially  dedicates  a  work 
tracing  the  influences  to  which  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age  is  subjected.  Adrien  d’Alonville  is  one  amongst  the  thousands 
of  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  profession 
in  Paris,  far  away  from  their  paternal  home,  the  world  just 
opening  out  before  them.  At  such  a  season,  when  the  young 
student’s  mind  is  most  open  to  receive  impressions — when  one  of 
the  most  important  crises  in  his  existence  is  approaching — it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  a  mother’s  anxiety  for  her  absent  child 
must  he,  and  how  desirous  she  will  be  to  employ  all  the  means 
in  her  power  to  enlighten  his  ignorance,  strengthen  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  ~and  give  him  rules  for  his  guidance.  Hence  the 
letters  which  Madame  d’Alonville  addresses  to  Adrien. 
The  intention  of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the  results  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  field  which  it  covers  had  not  been  so 
limited  in  extent.  M.  Corne  would  have  also  rendered  his  book 
more  useful  if  he  had  not  made  of  Adrien  such  a  model  son  that 
his  mother  could  have  felt  but  little  anxiety  as  to  his  conduct, 
compared  with  what  the  generality  of  mothers  must  experience 
when  their  sons  are  about  to  become  initiated  in  the  science  of 
life — to  make  acquaintance  with  its  perils  and  its  risks. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  Madame  D’Alonville’s  advice 
to  her  son,  the  principles  she  seeks  to  instil  into  his  mind, 
the  opinions  which  she  would  have  him  adopt,  the  rules 
vihich  she  lays  down  for  his  observance,  although  her  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life  is  sound,  there  is  nothing  profound  in  it,  and 
certainly  nothing  original.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  glean 
from  these  pages  what  it  is  which  a  French  mother  most 
hopes  and  most  fears  for  her  son,  and  in  what  respects  there  is  a 
difference,  in  what  a  resemblance,  between  French  and  English 
notions  as  to  the  things  which  a  young  man,  on  his  entrance 
into  life,  should  most  carefully  seek  after  or  most  studiously 
avoid.  Among  the  many  snares  against  which  Madame 
d’Alonville  cautions  Adrien,  there  is  none  of  which  she  shows  a 
greater  fear  than  that  of  gambling.  Not  that  she  is  afraid  of 
his  becoming  a  gambler  with  cards  and  dice,  hut  of  his  being 
infected  by  that  more  insidious  form  of  gambling — that  eighth 
plague  of  Egypt,  as  she  terms  it— the  spirit  of  speculation, 
the  gambling  whose  arena  is  the  steps  of  the  Bourse.  All  the 
world  knows  to  what  an  extent  this  epidemic  has  already  spread, 
not  in  France  alone,  but  unhappily  in  England  also  ;  and  it  may 
not  therefore  he  amiss  to  quote  what  a  sober-minded  and  right- 
thinking  Frenchman  says  on  the  subject: — 

Curses  on  tlie  public  funds,  curses  on  the  Bourse,  [exclaims  Madame 
d’Alonville.]  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  fearful  than  to  see  the 
love  of  play  transported  into  the  sphere  of  business.  There,  all  limits  of 
time,  of  place,  of  social  condition  are  done  away  with,  while  every  one 
is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  gambling  which  is  going  on  at  all  hours,  for 
anything  and  everything — at  the  merchant’s  counter,  at  the  Cafes,’  on 
the  asphalte  of  the  Boulevards,  at  the  hall  and  the  warehouse,  as  well 
as  on  the  pavement  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Then,  there  is  nothing 
which  is  unfit  for  gambling  purposes.  The  love  of  play  take6  hold 
of  everything— iron,  wines,  sugars,  brandy,  canals,  and  railroads,  fabulous 
mines,  trades  invented  but  yesterday,  as  well  as  Government  loans. 
Speculation  attacks  the  known  and  the  unknown,  an  honest  under¬ 
taking  or  the  most  barefaced  roguery,  and  the  operation  is  always 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  not  indeed  with  regard 
to  results,  but  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  speculation,  provided  some 
enormous  amount  of  profit  be  the  prize  in  view.  Moreover,  it  is  a  whole 
people  which  thus  casts  itself  headlong  into  the  current  of  risks  and 
immoralities— a  people  which  comes  forth  from  the  garrret  and  the  cellar  as 
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well  as  from  the  magnificent  hotel  and  the  charming  little  villa.  In  this 
crowd  people  of  all  ranks,  of  all  degrees  of  education,  are  elbowing  each 
other,  from  the  rich  banker  with  his  porfolio  stuffed  with  bank  notes,  down 
to  the  poor  wretch  who  to  get  a  dinner  for  the  rest  of  the  month  calculates 
the  risks  of  a  succesful  hit  at  the  Bourse,  and  buys  shares  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand  francs,  without  really  possessing  a  hundred  sous  of  capital. 
All  this  crowd  running  after  fortune,  give  themselves  blindly  into  her  guidance, 
and  upon  a  not  hing,  on  a  mere  report,  a  diplomatic  ruse,  or  a  trap  laid  for  them 
by  a  set  of  crafty  rogues,  gambles  away  everything  that  it  possesses — money, 
credit,  existence,  a  reputation  for  honour  and  probity,  even  probity  itself.  This 
is  gambling  in  the  proportions  it  has  attained  in” our  day.  I  know  nothing 
more  disastrous  in  its  effect  on  the  manners  of  society,  or  more  terrifying  as 
regards  its  future. 

I  speak  to  you,  my  dear  Adrien,  under  the  influence  of  impressions 
which  I  received  yesterday,  with  some  vehemence  of  tilings  which  may  seem 
very  strange  to  you,  a  quiet  student,  living  at  the  antipodes  of  the  Bourse, 
and  subsisting  on  serious  studies  and  intellectual  speculations.  You  are 
tempted  to  reply  to  me  that  in  the  place  where  you  are,  you  have  other  subjects 
of  thought  and  other  tastes,  and  that  if  you  have  more  money  than  you 
want,  it  slips  through  your  fingers  by  other  means  than  those  of  speculation. 
I  am  aware  of  that.  But  this  danger,  from  which  your  generation  is  pre¬ 
served  to-day,  will  it  escape  it  to-morrow?  It  is  sad,  but  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  present  day  even  youth  itself  is  not  exempt  from  the  taste  for  specula¬ 
tion  or  gambling  (to  give  it  its  real  name) .  Only  look  at  the  most  fashionable 
parts  of  Paris;  look  at  this  Bourse,  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  holds 
its  court  every  day  on  the  Boulevards,  at  the  door  of  the  most  recherche 
cafes;  do  you  behold  in  such  places  none  but  bald  heads  and  wrinkled 
brows — none  but  aged  usurers,  quasi  contemporaries  of  Harpagon?  More 
than  half  of  the  men  who  talk  like  connoisseurs  the  slang  of  three  and 
five  per  cent.,  of  discount  and  premium,  are  young  men,  many  of  whom  are 
considered  as  types  of  bon  ton,  and  who  give  the  tone  to  the  Jockey  club.  If 
the  Bourse  gazettes  some  great  disaster — if  the  history  of  some  terrible  dis¬ 
grace  is  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  too  often  the  subject  of  it  is  some  young 
man  who  was  tired  of  waiting  for  his  patrimony,  or  it  is  some  notary  or  some 
stockbroker,  who  has  lost  himself,  body  and  soul,  in  running  after  riches  with 
that  frenzy  in  which  the  impetus  of  youth  is  combined  with  the  ardour  of  passion. 

On  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  women,  and  the  chivalrous  treat¬ 
ment  which,  is  their  due,  Madame  d’Alonville  makes  some  excellent 
observations,  seeking  with  the  greater  earnestness  to  impress  her 
son  with  her  ideas,  because  of  the  downward  tendency  of  Parisian 
society  in  this  respect  at  the  present  day.  One  might  imagine, 
she  says,  from  what  i3  going  on  around  us,  that  French  society 
was  tired  and  sickened  of  the  homage  which  it  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  render  to  women.  According  to  her,  the  Anglo¬ 
mania  which  attacked  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
had  given  the  signal  for  the  change — the  admission  of  the  middle 
classes  to  political  life  augmented  it.  The  kind  of  manners  which 
is  considered  comme  il  faut  by  young  Frenchmen  of  the  present 
day  she  traces  to  the  same  mischievous  Anglo  influence.  Ob¬ 
serve  them,  she  exclaims,  when  they  enter  a  drawing-room. 
They  study  to  assume  that  art  of  coldness  and  reserve  which  is 
such  an  ingenious  invention  of  modern  chivalry.  They  bow 
gravely  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  perform  the  same  obeisance 
whenever  they  recognise  a  lady  with  whom  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  and,  retreating  by  degrees,  at  last  ensconce  them¬ 
selves  in  some  snug  corner,  or  in  the  adjacent  room.  There 
they  meet  with  other  black-coats  surmounted  by  equally 
cold,  impassive  faces.  The  men  exchange  with  one  another 
some  shakes  of  the  hand  in  an  eminently  British  fashion, 
and  then  engage  in  conversation  about  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
race-horses,  the  coulisses  of  the  Opera,  and  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  evening  meanwhile  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  the  women  being  almost  entirely  left  to  themselves  in  the 
principal  drawing-room,  which  looks  like  a  brilliant  lazaretto 
where  they  are  performing  quarantine,  and  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  looking  at  each  other,  or  in  efforts  to  talk,  till  midnight 
strikes,  when  every  one  vanishes  like  a  shadow.  Of  the  want  of 
attention  paid  by  young  men  to  ladies  in  the  ball-room, 
Madame  d’Alonville  speaks  in  still  stronger  terms.  Thus — as 
is  often  the  case  where  people  of  one  type  of  character  endeavour 
to  assume  the  manners  which  belong  to  another  type — the  imi¬ 
tation  of  English  manners  by  Frenchmen  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  model  they  have  set  themselves  to  copy.  Among  the  other 
noticeable  points  in  Madame  d’Alonvilie’s  letters  is  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  she  advises  her  son  to  go  into  society,  insisting 
constantly  that  the  most  useful  and  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  noblest,  study  of  mankind  is  not  books,  but  man.  We 
may  also  allude  to  the  warnings  she  gives  him  not  to  indulge  his 
susceptible  nature,  and  the  excellent  reasons  she  puts  forward 
why  he  should  not  be  too  exclusive  in  his  friendships.  Very 
sensible,  too,  are  the  sanitary  laws  she  lays  down  for  his 
observance.  The  only  occasion  on  which  Adrien  gives 
her  any  trouble  is  when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  young  lady  whose 
beauty,  virtue,  and  accomplishments  are  her  only  dowry.  From 
the  tone  of  Madame  d’Alonville’s  first  letter  after  hearmg  of  the 
affair,  we  were  afraid  she  was  going  to  prove  herself  somewhat 
akin  to  the  worldly  Parisian  mothers  with  whom  we  are  so 
familiar.  But  the  reasons  she  brings  forward,  the  obstacles  she 
throws  in  the  way  of  Adrien’s  present  indulgence  of  his  affection, 
are  so  wise  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  them, 
whilst  fully  sympathizing  with  the  young  man  in  the  anguish  he 
experiences  at  having  to  sacrifice  his  first  love  on  the  altar  of  duty. 

After  what  we  have  said  and  quoted  of  M.  Corne’s  book,  our 
readers  will  scarcely  need  any  further  words  of  ours  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  notice.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  from  the  French  press  a  work  so  full  of  healthy  morality, 
of  sound  everyday  wisdom,  and  of  a  nice  insight  into  the  spirit 
which  animates  society  at  the  present  day.  To  French  mothers, 
for  whom  this  work  is  especially  intended,  these  letters  will 
be  a  real  boon ;  nor  will  they  be  without  their  use  to  English 
mothers  also. 
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This  day,  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  32s. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SI  AM.  By  Sir  John 

Boweing,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. _ 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 

“SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Appleyard,  News-Agent,  &c.,  1,  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 

Law  life  assurance  office,  fleet  street, 

LONDON,  2nd  March,  1857.  „  ,  _ 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Books  for  the  Transfer  of  Shares  in  this  Society 
will  be  closed  on  THURSDAY,  the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  reopened  on  WEDN  ESDAY, 
the  8th  day  of  APRIL  next.  The  Dividends  for  the  year  1856  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  MON  DAY,  the  6th  day  of  APRIL  next.  ,  , 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  oft  at  convenience  :  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  ou  the  security  oi  Policies  cheated  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-filths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 

to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  iuture  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31  lSob, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years,  fins  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 

insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638.  ...  .  _  , 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above  ;  at  the  branch 
office  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1820 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1638  1  O 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

1486  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  O 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  IS  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  lates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  2s.  6d. 

Evils  of  England,  social  and  economical. 

By  a  London  Physician. 

London :  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Royal  Octavo,  3s. 

rrHE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  John 

JL  Hull  ah,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King’s  College. 

■**  A  Complete  List  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  Publications  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 
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This  day.  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  8vo,  9s. 

WATERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.” 


By  the  same  Author, 

DOROTHY;  a  Tale.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
DE  CRESSY;  a  Tale.  4s.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 
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Published  this  day,  price  2s.  6d. 

OURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  MARCH. 

Contents : 

1.  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  Connexion  between  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture  and 

American  Slavery. 

2.  Rev.  John  Clay,  on  some  of  the  Causes  of  Crime. 

3.  Miss  Carpenter,  on  Female  Reformatories. 

4.  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  the  Population  of  China. 

5.  Mr.  Jopling,  on  the  Mortality  among  Officers  in  the  Crimea. 

6  Mr.  Lumley,  on  the  Mutual  Bank  called  L’  Union  du  Credit  de  Bruxelles. 

7.  Dr.’  Guy,  on  the  Duration  of  Life  among  Lawyers. 

8  Rev  Robert  Everest,  on  the  Criminal  Statistics  of  the  Hanse  Cities. 

9]  Professor  Walsh,  LL.B.,  a  Deduction  from  the  Statistics  of  Crime. 

10.  Miscellanea. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  415,  West  Strand.  _ 


This  day,  in  Three  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A. 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &e. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES:  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  11s.  6d. 

ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  5s. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 

Edition.  2s.  ,  . ,  ~ 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ , 

rjlHE  WATER  CURE.  By  William  Macleod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


MESSRS.  DICKINSON  beg  to  announce  their  intention,  on  the 

16th  March,  to  throw  open  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  their  large  Galleries, 
containing  the  important  PORTRAITS  and  other  WORKS  OF  ART  that  have  been 
executed  by  them,  and  now  for  the  first  time  collected,  Messrs.  Dickinson  having 
been  favoured  by  the  owners  with  the  loan  of  these  works  for  that  purpose.  Ill,  New 
Bond-street.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Directors 

of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together  with  the  Cash 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  ot  the  Society  s 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meetmg  on  the  18th 
of  February  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  appljpation  to  the  Actuary 
or  to  any  of ’the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain.— CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary. 

Mutual  Life  Assubance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. _ _ _ _ 

npHE  GREAT  TOBACCO  CONTROVERSY.  — Dr  Sexton 

1  will  LECTURE  on  this  important  topic  every  ^nmg  at  half-past  Seven,  at 
DR,  KAHN'S  MUSEUM,  4,  COVEN TRY-STREET,  LE1CESTER-SQUARL.— The 
Museum  is  open  (for  Gentlemen  only)  from  Ten  till  Ten,  and  contams  upwards  0 

1000  models  and  preparations,  illustrating  every  part  of  the  human  frame  in  health 

and  disease,  the  race  of  men,  Ac.  Lectures  on  various  Branches  of  Physiology .at 
Twelve  Two,  and  Four,  by  Dr.  Sexton  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  Eight  p.m.  by  Di.Kahn. 
Admiss’iou,  Is.  Catalogues  containing  Dr,  Kahn's  Lectures  (Gratis). _ _ 

GEOLOGY'  AND  MINERALOGY— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interestmg  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2  5,  10,  20,  60,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  Ac. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  _ 

AN  OXFORD  FIRST-CLASSMAN  wishes  to  travel  abroad  with 

an  eligible  Pupil.  References  to  the  Head  of  his  College. 

Address,  A.  C„  care  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Heathcote,  Upper  Clapton,  London,  N.L, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT  has  announced 

ills  intention  of  being  present  at  the  opening  oi  St,  Thomas  Charterhouse  New 
Golden-lane  Schools,  in  the  course  of  tins  Month,  an  early  day  for  which  wdl  be  fixed, 
and  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  WILLIAM  ROGLKb,  lreasm  er. 

7,  Charterhouse-square. _ _ 

rpHE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  M.P 

j  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair  at  the  Opening  Fes itival  of  the  St 
Thomas  Charterhouse  New  Golden-lane  Schools,  which  will  he  held  at  tte  Albion 
Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  25th.  Dinner  Tickets  One  Guinea;  Ladies  Evening 

Tickets  Half-a-Guinea,  to  he  obtained  of  the  Treasurer, 

7,  Charterhouse-square.  _ Rev.  W,  HUG  Tits, 


“  I  look  upon  the  water  cure  in  chronic  diseases  as  of  all  branches  of  medical 
treatment  by  far  the  most  important.” 

Price  2s.  post  free,  of  Mr.  Taylob,  Ben  Rhydding,  near  Otiey. _ 

Now  ready, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

Circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with¬ 
drawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 

and  Cross-street,  Manchester.  _ 
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Just  published,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

YCLOPiEDTA  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES.  By  J.  P. 

Nichol,  LL.D,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Assisted 
by  many  Scientific  Men.  With  many  Illustrations. 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. _ 

This  Day  are  published,  price  Two  Guineas,  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 

(680  pages  4to), 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VITAL  STATISTICS:  beina; adevelop- 

V_7  ment  of  the  Rate  of  Mortality  and  the  Laws  of  Sickness,  from  original  and  exten- 
sive  data,  applied  to  the  formation,  reconstruction,  and  management  of  Fiiendl;  Odd 
Fellow  Foresters,  Rechabite,  and  other  Benefit  and  Provident  Societies;  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Locality,  Occupations,  and  Habits  of  Life  on  Health; 
An  analytical  View  of  Railway  Accidents ;  and  An  Investigation  into  the  Progress  of 
Crime  in  England  and  Wales.  By  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.L.S,  &c. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS.— Programme  for  This  Day. 

I  i  l.  Sinfonia  Pastorale  (No.  6),  Beethoven— 2.  Aria, Ernam Involamt,  Verdi  Miss 
Messent. — 3.  Aria  (I  Puritani)  Bellini,  Mr.  George  Perren.— 4.  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte, 
Moscheles,  51  r.  J.  F.  Goodban.— 5.  Duet  (Don  Pasquale),  Donizetti,  Miss  Messent 
and  Mr.  George  Perren.-6.  Overture,  Struensee,  Meyerbeer.— 7.  Song,  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,”  Miss  Messent— 8.  Violin  Solo,  Prame,  Mr.  Van  Heddegham.— 9. 
Song,  “My  Pretty  Jane,”  Bishop,  Mr.  George  Perren.— 10.  Overture,  Marco  Spada, 
Auber.  Commence  at  Half-past  Two.  Admission,  Half-a-Crown.  _ 


This  day,  the  Third  Volume,  witli  Maps,  8vo,  16s.  of 

rpHE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation 

X  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Auihur 
Helps.  Lately  published,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s. 

London;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  BROTHERS  MAYHEW. 

This  day,  8vo,  sewed,  price  One  Shilling,  No.  I.  of 

"RAVED  WITH  GOLD;  or,  THE  ROMANCE  AND  REAXITY 

r  OF  THE  LONDON  STREETS.  An  Unfashionable  Novel.  By  the  Brothers 
Mayhew.  With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  To  be  Completed  in  Thirteen  Monthly 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  London. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  in  the  Press,  in  crown  8vo, 

CURRAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  By  Charles 

Phillips,  Esq.,  B.A.  The  Fifth  Edition. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ _ 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth,  _ 

'T'HREE  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By  J.  D.  Borthwick. 

X  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  with  Important  Additions,  price  threepence. 

Free  by  post,  Fourpence, 

rnHE  EUPHRATES  VALLEY  ROUTE  TO  INDIA:  An  Ex- 

1  amination  of  the  Memoir  published  by  Mr.W.  P.  Andrew,  I.R.G.S.  By  Two 
Travellers,  Authors  of  “  Nothing  in  Particular. 

Railway  Times  Office,  122,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling,  free  by  Post,  One  Shilling  and  Twopence, 

THE  OATES  OF  THE  EAST.  Ten  Chapters  on  the  Isthmus 

of  Suez  Canal.  By  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 

L™The  Suez  Canal  is  becoming  an  English  question.  There  are  persons,  very  high  in 
office  who  are  supposed  to  think  that  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  is  a  preferable 
object  Such  a  line,  of  course,  is  no  rival  to  an  open  slnp-canal.  —Spectator  I  eb.  28th. 
A  It  is  a  project,  the  merits  of  which  are  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  — Lincoln - 

shiie  limes.  Ward  and  Lock,  168,  Fleet-street. 
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IV.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

V.  Mrs.  Browning’s  Poems. 

Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Kennedy;  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
Dublin  :  M'Glashan  and  Gill. 


VI.  Richard  Hooker. 

VII.  Art  Unions. 

VIII.  China.— The  Trade  in  Opium. 
IX.  American  Politics. 
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JL  No.  CCI.,  is  now  ready.  contents  : 

Lord  Raglan. 

Homer. 
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General  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street _ ____ 

In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

IHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 
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Our  Political  Prospect. 
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Ferns. 
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PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
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The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 


Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechuroh-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  40s. 

RAS  MALA;  OR,  HINDOO  ANNALS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

,  GOOZERAT,  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.  By  Alexander  Kinloch  Foebes,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service. 

“  Mr.  Forbes  has  deserved  well,  not  only  of  all  lovers  of  Oriental  Literature,  whethei 
servants  of  the  Company  or  others,  whose  duty  it  is  to  comprehend  as  much  as  possible 

of  the  mysterious  composition  of  Hindoo  Society." — Daily  News- 

“The  traditions  of  such  a  country  are  worth  preserving,  and  every  lover  of  Indian 
antiquities  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  collection  he  has  made.  IDs  pencil, 
too,  has  been  employed  as  profitably  as  his  pen,  and  he  has  rescued  some  exquisite 
gems  of  Indian  architecture,  from  oblivion.”— Athenaum. 

Richaedson  Bbothees,  23,  Cornhill. 


This  day  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Frederick  W.  Faber,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of 

University  College,  Oxford. 

Also  just  published,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  divine  edugation  of  the  church,  and 

MODERN  EXPERIMENTS.  By  Fbancis  IIebbekt  Nash,  A.M.,  Author  of 
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rrHE  LTFE  OF  EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  Lord 

L  Hi Hi  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
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f’F'HE  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  an  Epitome  of  English  History, 
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Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London;  J.  H.  and  J.  Pabkee. 
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SELF-DECEIT.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  HOOK. 

OUR  LORD  S  DESERTION  BY  HIS  DISCIPLES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  P.  Eyre. 

-  ALIENATION  FROM  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mobebly. 

DELAY  IN  RETURNING  TO  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heurtl{Y. 

THE  CONTEMPT  OF  OUR  LORD  BEFORE  HEROD  AND  PILATE.  By  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

SPIRITUAL  BLINDNESS.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Woedswoeth. 

OUR  LORD’S  AGONY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter. 

FINAL  IMPENITENCE.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn. 

REPENTANCE,  FROM  LOVE  OF  GOD,  LIFE-LONG.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey. 
THE  PASSION.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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of  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  Notes  on  the  Persian  War.  By  William 
Ashton  Shepherd.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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TT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND ;  a  Matter-of-Fact 

JL  Romance.  By  Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “Christie  Johnstone”  and  “Peg 
Woffington.”  1  Vol.,  6s. 

In  every  way  an  uncommon  book.” — Saturday  Review. 
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MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS.  By  Dr.  Doran, 

Author  of  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with 
Portraits,  21s. 
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and  liking.” —  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

iv. 

nPHE  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HORACE  WAL- 

|  POLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD.  Now  first  collected,  with  nearly  200  New  Letters. 
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Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  with  Portraits,  10s.  Gd. 

“A  boon  to  the  whole  reading  world.” — Quarterly  Review. 
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LUCY  AYLMER.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Curate  of  Overton.” 
3  Vols. 
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doubt.” — Press. 
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VI. 

Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  peel.  By  m.  Guizot. 

8vo,  14s. 

“  sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  honoured  in  a  biographer  as  few  English  statesmen  ever 
have  been  or  can  hope  to  be.” — Examiner. 

VII. 

LETTERS  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of 

Dr.  Johnson.”  8vo,  14s. 
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laugh.” — Saturday  Review. 

VIII. 

TOBACCO  v.  THE  DOCTORS.  Its  History,  Cultivation,  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Adulterations.  Its  Use  considered  with  reference  to  its  Influence 
on  the  Human  Constitution.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz,  Author  of  “The  -Novitiate.” 
Small  8vo,  10s. 

IX. 

The  first  naval  campaign  in  the  Baltic,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Recent  Visit  to  Russia.  By  G. 
Butler  Earp.  8vo,  16s. 

“  A  complete  and  convincing  exposure  of  the  Admiralty.  All  Englishmen  interest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  public  questions  are  bound  to  read  this  book.”— Leader. 


Lives  of  the  queens  of  England  of  the  house 

OF  HANOVER.  By  Dr.  Doran.  2  vols..  Post  8vo,  21s. 

“A  work  of  permanent  value.” — John  Bull. 

“These  ‘Lives’  take  up  the  Memoirs  of  English  Queens  where  Miss  Strickland 
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LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY’,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


LEMENTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  By  George  Combe.  Eighth 

Edition,  improved.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Edinburgh :  Maclaclilan  and  Co. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Ninth  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Maps,  &e.,  price  9s. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

J\_  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

A  New  Edition,  in  16mo,  with  Vignette  Title,  price  4s.  6d.,  cloth;  or,  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday, 

MR.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  IVRY, 

AND  THE  ARMADA. 

*„*  Also,  a  NEW  EDITION,  with  ILLUSTRATIONS,  Original  and  from  the 
Antique,  by  G.  Scharf,  Jun.,  engraved  on  Wood,  by  S.  Yv’illiams.  Fcap.  4to,  price 
One  Guinea;  or,  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OF 
THE  MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

In  royal  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  2s.  6d. 

Geology  of  the  country  around  Cheltenham 

(Sheet  44  of  the  Geological  Survey).  By  Edward  Hull,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 
Assistant  Geologist. 

Other  Books  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 


De  la  Beclie’s  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
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Phillips’s  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
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8vo,  9s. 
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Catalogue  of  Specimens  of  British  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  in  the  Museum  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Geology,  Is. 

“Mining  Records,”  Hunt’s  Mineral  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  1853-54,  Is.  6d. 

Iron  Ores  of  Great  Britain,  Part  I, 
North  and  North-Midland  Counties  of 
England,  Is. 

“Mining  Records,”  Hunt’s  Mineral  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  1855,  Is.  6d. 

Forbes’s  Tertiary  1'luvio-Marine  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  5s. 
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Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

CHRISTIAN  RECORDS:  A  Short  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

By  L.  A.  Merivale. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  S1IERARD  OSBORN,  C.B. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Chart  and  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

QIJEDAH;  or,  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters. 

By  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Author  of  “Stray  Leaves  from  an 
Arctic  Journal,"  and  of  the  Narrative  of  the  “  Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage." 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ _ 

WORKS. 


NEW  MEDICAL,  SURGICAL, 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
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HOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL 

Three  Editions,  as  follows : — 

In  10  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes  .  .  . 

One-Voi.  Edition,  medium  8vo,  Portrait  and  Vignette  .  . 

„  or  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

In  crown  8vo,  from  Ruby  type,  with  Portrait .  .  1  yol.  . 

or,  in  morocco,  by  Hayday 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


35s. 

21s. 

42s. 

12s.  6d. 
21s. 


In  Post  8vo,  with  10  Plates  of  Plans,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  THEORY  OF  WAR:  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples 

from  History.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  Macdougall,  Superintendent  of  Studies  at 
the  Royal  Military  College. 

“The  volume  will  no  doubt  become  a  professional  text-book.”— Athenamn. 

“The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  may  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  members  of  the  military  profession,  and  especially  stall  officers. 
Morning  Post. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  SECOND  LECTURE  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 
Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  LABOUR:  A  Second  Lecture  on  the 

Social  Employments  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson  Author  of  Sisters  ol 
Charity  at  Home  and  Abroad”  (the  first  Lecture),  of  which  the  Second  Edition,  price 
4s.,  may  still  be  had. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ _ 

Now  ready,  in  Imperial  8vo,  price  15s.  cloth, 

A  CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  Domestic  Series,  of  the 

Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  1547-1580,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Robert  Lemon,  Esq 
F.S.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  oi  Hei 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
“  Abounds  with  oddities  and  curiosities 
of  history.  We  have  stumbled  in  every 
page  on  entries  which  bring  us  suddenly 
on  the  extraordinary  contrasts  which 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

Free  by  Post,  to  the  Members  and  Secretaries  of  Book  Clubs  and  Reading  Societies, 
and,  on  application,  to  readers  in  general. 

Now  ready,  in  4to,  No.  VIII.  of 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS:  Being  an  Analysis  of  the  New  Works  and 

New  Editions  published  during  each  Quarter  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

*  *  The  object  of  this  quarterly  publi-  prefaces,  or  may  be  acquired  by  an  mspec- 
J  ■  •  -  •  •  tion  of  the  books  themselves.  With 

this  view,  each  notice  is  conlined  to  an 

ANALYSIS  OP  TEE  CONTENTS  Of  the  Work 

referred  to.  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
extracts  from  reviews  are  not  inserted. 


exist  between  the  land,  the  London  and 
the  people  of  England  under  Victoria,  and 
the  same  Court,  capital,  and  people  under 
Elizabeth.”— Athenccum. 


cation  is  tq  enable  Book-buyers  readily  to 
obtain  such  general  information  regarding 
the  various  Works  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  as  is  usually  afforded 
by  tables  of  contents  and  explanatory 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Views,  Charts,  and  Woodcuts,  price  8s.  6d. 

npiIE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  SAINT  PAUL : 

S  with  Dissertations  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  J  ares  Smith,  of  J ordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  with  additional  Proofs  and  Illustrations. 


11  The  importance  of  this  work  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  more 
particularly  those  portions  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Acts  which  relate  to  St.  Paul’s 
voyage  and  shipwreck,  we  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition;  and  nothing  remains  for  us  to 
add  to  our  former  commendation  of  the  , 

London:  Lqngmvn,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


author’s  labours,  beyond  the  statement 
that  he  has  been  evidently  careful  to  avail 
himself  of  every  source  of  information  for 
the  purpose  ofrendering  his  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  stores  of  Biblical  litera¬ 
ture  as  complete  and  instructive  as 
possible.” — John  Pull. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 

r  JOHE  present  condition  of  the  popular  mind  is,  we  think, 
X  neither  very  reasonable  nor  very  intelligible.  The 
country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  that  have  taken  place  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  At  the  corner  of  every  street,  before  the 
fire  at  your  club,  jammed  up  in  an  evening  party,  you  meet 
old  gentlemen  in  a  state  of  bitterness,  and  old  ladies  in 
a  condition  of  frenzy,  which  is  comically  puzzling.  The 
least  soothing  question  which  you  can  put  to  a  person 
in  a  passion  is  to  ask  him  what  it  is  all  about — other¬ 
wise  we  should  be  disposed  to  inquire  of  these  Ajaxes 
and  Cassandras  of  the  hour,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter? 

“The  Government  has  been  beaten.”  Well,  no  doubt 
that  is  a  very  terrible  event,  especially  to  Secretaries,  Under¬ 
secretaries,  Private  Secretaries,  and  all  other  Secretaries. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  a  thing  that  has  happened  before,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  about  it,  may  even  happen 
again,  if  the  world  lasts  a  little  longer.  One  gentle¬ 
man  thinks  Sir  J.  Bowring  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom — another  is  disposed  to  doubt  his  infallibility. 
One  man  thinks  the  consumption  of  opium  an  injurious 
practice — another  has  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that  your 
confirmed  opium-eater  is  the  only  really  healthy  subject. 
One  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  “  by  an  irresistible  destiny 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  conquer  the  Chinese  barbarians” — 
another  gentleman  is  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  as  well,  if 
possible,  to  be  on  civil  terms  with  your  customers,  and 
that  the  plea  of  “  irresistible  destiny”  had  better  be  reserved 
for  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Quot  homines  tot  sententice 
is  neither  a  new  saying,  nor  is  the  fact  which  it  expresses 
a  modern  discovery.  But,  after  all,  what,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  hubbub  about? 

It  appears  that  some  fifty  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  supporting  a  Liberal  policy,  and  who  would,  if  they  could 
find  it,  support  a  Liberal  Government,  happened  to  disapprove 
the  conduct  of  Sir-  J.  Bowring,  while  Lord  Palmerston  ap¬ 
proved  it.  Therefore  these  gentlemen  are  assailed  by  every 
species  of  invective — they  are  charged  with  the  basest 
motives,  and  the  most  odious  machinations — their  characters 
are  attacked,  and  their  services  forgotten — and  nothing  will 
satisfy  the  friends  of  Lord  Palmerston  but  a  universal 
ostracism  of  every  supporter  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution. 
Considering,  however,  that  this  class  includes  every  single 
member  distinguished  by  political  experience  and  intellectual 
power  who  is  not  actually  connected  with  the  Government, 
it  will  perhaps  hardly  be  thought  that  such  a  system  of  whole¬ 
sale  exclusion  will  tend  to  improve  the  character  or  respect¬ 
ability  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  if  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  be 
realized,  and  the  next  Parliament  be  purged  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Herbert,  Sir  F.  Baring  and  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Walpole,  however  convenient 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  to  a  Cabinet  not  strong 
in  debate,  we  doubt  whether  the  country  would  be  per¬ 
manently  satisfied  with  the  Parliamentum  indoctum  which 
we  are  promised. 

After  all,  what  is  the  question  which,  even  according  to 
these  ultra-Ministerial  partisans,  is  to  be  put  to  the  country  ? 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  is  simply  a  protest  against  a 
Coalition  which  does  not  exist,  and  in  favour  of  a  war  which 
no  one  approves.  As  to  the  “  Coalition,”  it  may  be  very  well 
to  cram  provincial  gobemouches  with  stories  of  clandestine 
cabals  and  secret  treaties  ;  but  no  rational  or  well-informed 
man  sees,  in  the  vote  on  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution,  anything 
more  than  a  concurrence  of  opinion  on  a  subject  which  hardly 


admits  of  discussion.  It  would  be  almost  as  rational  to  talk 
of  a  “  coalition”  in  favour  of  the  multiplication-table  or  the 
first  proposition  in  Euclid.  There  are  subjects  on  which  the 
Chief  Rabbi  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may 
be  permitted  to  entertain  similar  opinions  without  being 
exorcised  as  renegades,  or  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
an  “unprincipled  coalition.”  And  wherein  lies  the  sting  of 
the  charge  of  “  coalition  ?”  We  imagine,  in  the  imputa¬ 
tion  it  conveys  of  a  sacrifice  of  political  conviction  to  party 
combinations.  But  to  whom  does  this  imputation  most 
strictly  apply — to  those  who  voted  according  to  their  con¬ 
victions,  though  a  Government  might  be  dissolved,  or  to 
those  who  violated  their  consciences,  in  order  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  saved?  We  do  not  say  that  the  latter  course 
may  not  possibly,  under  some  circumstances,  be  justi¬ 
fiable,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
assert  that  the  former  must  necessarily  be  wicked.  It 
is  certainly  those  who  avowedly  vote  in  the  teeth  of  their 
convictions,  and  not  those  who  vote  in  accordance  with 
them,  who  should  primd  facie  be  put  to  their  apology.  Mr. 
Ellice,  a  shrewd  and  experienced  politician,  has  issued 
what  we  assume  is  intended  to  be  a  model  address  for 
conscience-stricken  Liberals.  Does  he  approve  of  the 
Chinese  policy  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  says — “  I  did  not 
approve,  and  sincerely  lament,  the  extreme  measures  to 
which  our  civil  and  military  authorities  in  China  have 
carried  their  proceedings  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
without  direct  instructions  from  home.”  Why,  these  are,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution. 
But  does  Mr.  Ellice  think  that  the  matter  had  gone  too  far 
to  make  Parliamentary  interference  possible  or  expedient  ? 
So  far  from  it,  he  proceeds  thus  : — “  It  would  seem  full 
time  that  this  practice  of  involving  the  country  in  wars  in 
the  East,  except  under  the  pressing  necessities  of  self-de¬ 
fence,  should  be  brought  more  directly  within  the  control 
of  Parliament.”  And  so  Mr.  Ellice  votes  against  the  first 
motion  which  is  calculated  to  carry  into  operation  the  Parlia- 
mentai-y  control,  which  he  thinks  it  is  full  time  to  introduce. 

Of  all  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  hardly  one,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  his  constituents,  has  thought  it  right  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  Sir  J.  Bowring.  They  have,  almost  without 
exception,  sought  to  absolve  the  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  subordinate.  Probably  if  England  were  polled 
to-morrow,  there  would  hardly  be  found  a  dozen  men 
who  would  vote  for  the  continuance  of  Sir  J.  Bow¬ 
ring  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  China;  yet  if  Ministers 
had  succeeded  in  defeating  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion,  there 
Sir  J.  Bowring  would  have  remained.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  is  express  on  this  point.  He  tells  us  that  he 
asked  Lord  Palmerston  if  he  would  replace  Sir  J.  Bowring 
by  an  efficient  and  discreet  man  in  whom  the  country  would 
have  confidence,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  Premier’s 
absolutely  refusing  to  do  so  that  the  Liberal  members  deter¬ 
mined  on  supporting  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  solely  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  send  out  a  Plenipotentiary  is  due.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  persons  who  think  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Sir  J.  Bowring  can  disapprove  so  vehemently  of  the 
only  means  by  which  that  result  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  But  for  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
country  would  have  been  committed  to  carrying  on  the 
war  under  the  direction  of  a  man  whose  judgment  every  one 
distrusts. 

But  then,  says  Mi’.  Ellice,  in  almost  so  many  words,  “  I 
could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution,  though  I  entirely 
agreed  with  it,  from  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston.”  This  is  a  somewhat  alarming  doctrine,  because  it 
would  equally  apply  to  a  war  with  France,  a  repeal  of  the 
Reform  Act  or  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  restoration  of 
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the  Corn  Laws,  or  any  other  policy  to  which  the  Government 
might  happen  accidentally  to  commit  itself.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  touched  this  line  of  reasoning  with  that  grave 
and  quiet  irony  of  which  he  is  so  eminently  a  master.  In 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  London  he  says— “  I  cheerfully 
applauded  the  vigour  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  carrying  on 
war,  and  his  moderation  in  making  peace ;  but  to  support 
wanton  and  unnecessary  hostilities  on  account  of  the  merit 
of  a  Minister  in  a  contest  which  is  past,  seems  to  me  a  mode 
of  testifying  national  gratitude  wholly  indefensible.”  Some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  most  appropriate  and  accept¬ 
able  testimonial  for  Lord  Palmerston’s  services  would  be 
to  present  him  with  a  neat  pocket  war.  The  idea  is,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  Gothic ;  and  a  memorial  to  a  favourite 
minister,  framed  out  of  Chinese  skulls,  seems  more  appropriate 
to  the  Hall  of  Odin  than  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  We 
are  as  grateful  as  any  of  his  followers  to  Lord  Palmerston 
for  his  services  in  the  late  war;  but  we  confess  we  should 
prefer  some  more  European  and  lasting  monument  to  his  fame 
than  the  proposed  pyramid  of  pigtails. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  the 
manliness  to  stand  up  against  the  senseless  clamour  with 
which  it  is  sought  to  drown  the  voice  of  reason  and  to 
silence  the  convictions  of  thoughtful  and  independent  men. 
A  less  courageous  man  would  have  shrunk  from  the  contest ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  firmness  with  which 
the  old  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  has  called  upon  the  men 
who  profess  an  attachment  to  Liberal  principles  to  prove 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  abide  by  them,  or,  with  an  in¬ 
considerate  levity,  to  cast  them  overboard  as  a  precious  sacri¬ 
fice  to  a  wild,  unreasoning  cry.  It  is  assumed  that  it 
is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  politician  to  prove  that 
he  is  unpopular.  Lord  North  was  the  popular  Minister  of 
England  at  the  time  when  Burke  was  turned  out  of  Bristol. 
The  merchants  of  that  day  were  as  much  enamoured  of  the 
American  war  as  those  of  our  own  time  can  be  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  bombardment.  Mr.  Burke  went  to  the  poll  at 
Bristol,  and  was  defeated,  as  Lord  John  Russell  may 
be  in  the  City  of  London.  But  the  noble  Lord  may 
well  address  his  constituents  in  the  same  language  as  was 
held  by  Mr.  Burke  nearly  eighty  years  ago : — “  If  you  call 
upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  the  City  on  manly 
grounds.  I  come  before  you  with  the  plain  confidence  of  an 
honest  servant  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning 
master.  I  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not  to  amuse  you 
with  vain  apologies.  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  peevish 
with  those  who  serve  the  people.  Depend  upon  it  that  the 
lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  None  will  violate  their  con¬ 
science  to  please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to  discharge  that 
conscience  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us  faith¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  service.  Let  me  say,  with  plainness,  that 
if  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  behaviour  to 
our  representatives,  we  do  not  give  confidence  to  their  minds, 
and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  understandings — if  we  do  not 
permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a  very  enlarged  view  of 
things — we  shall  at  length  infallibly  degrade  our  national 
representation  into  a  confused  and  scuffling  hustle  of  local 
agency.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some  think 
is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed,  when  we  know  that  the  opinions  of 
even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I 
shall  think  myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions  the  masters 
of  my  conscience.  No  man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy 
of  making  Government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the 
widest  range  of  this  politic  complaisance  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  justice.  I  would  not  only  consult  the  interest 
of  the  people,  but  I  would  cheerfully  gratify  their  humours. 
We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and  ma¬ 
naged.  I  think  I  am  not  austere  or  proud  in  my  nature.  I 
would  bear,  I  would  even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  in¬ 
nocent  buffooneries  to  divert  them.  But  I  never  will  act  the 
tyrant  for  their  amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their 
sports,  I  shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living 
sentient  creature  whatever,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  kitling,  to 
torment.  But  ‘  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness, 
I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  to  Parliament.’  It 
is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  But  I  wish  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  bear  my  share  of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would 
therefore  be  absurd  to  renounce  my  objects  in  order  to 
obtain  my  seat.”  Lord  John  Russell  has  made  his  appeal 
to  the  Liberal  party — let  us  see  whether  they  will  answer 
as  they  did  that  of  Mr.  Burke.  If  they  do,  they  will 
have  none  but  themselves  to  thank  should  they  chance  to  be 
visited  with  the  same  consequences. 
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OXFORD  AND  BLANDFORD. 

A  MQNG  the  thousand  election  rumours  which  are  flitting 
Xl l  about,  there  are  two — one  of  them  certainly,  the  other 
almost  certainly,  unfounded — which  seem  to  us  especially 
illustrative  of  the  line  of  policy  which  thorough-going  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Ministry  intend  to  follow  in  the  coming  con¬ 
test.  It  has  been  whispered  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  be 
started  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Bland- 
ford  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  same  idea  lies  at 
the  basis  of  both  these  curious  projects — the  idea  of  uniting 
the  Liberals  and  the  Evangelical  religious  body  against  the 
supposed  Coalition  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal-Conserva¬ 
tives ;  but  the  two  Universities  are  treated  with  very 
different  degrees  of  respect  by  the  authors  of  the  plan. 
No  Cambridge  man  would  feel  insulted  by  a  proposal  to 
confide  the  representation  of  his  University  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  ;  but  that  low  estimate  of  the  intellect  of  Oxford 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Evangelical  confederacy  must 
have  suggested  the  substitution  of  a  feeble  and  uanow- 
minded  religionist  for  the  first  orator  and  logician  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  What,  however,  is  best  worth  noticing 
in  these  rumours  is  the  indication  they  afiord  of  a  deliberate 
and  systematic  attempt  to  alienate  the  Liberals  in  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  from  that  phase  of  opinion  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  must  call  Liberal-Conservatism.  The  notion 
of  trying  the  experiment  even  in  Oxford,  where  the  alliance 
of  the  Liberal  and  Liberal- Conservative  parties  has  just 
resulted  in  improvements  which  have  probably  added  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  existence  of  the  University,  shows  the  warmth 
of  the  hopes  which  inspire  Mr.  Coppock’s  energy;  and 
indeed  the  difficulties  under  which  a  Liberal-Conservative  is 
placed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  the  country  is 
really  persuaded  to  go  to  the  poll  on  the  question  of 
“  Hurrah  for  Palmerston,”  all  persons  who  do  not  throw 
up  their  caps  are,  of  course,  in  danger  of  being  classed  under 
the  same  head.  A  Coalition  used  to  be  a  name  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  union  of  statesmen  professing  antagonistic  principles; 
but,  if  principles  are  to  go  for  nothing  in  the  elections  of 
next  month,  who  can  say  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  an 
advocate  for  a  Coalition]  Yet  it  may  not  be  too  late 
to  protest  against  this  perversion  of  political  ideas,  and 
to  ask  the  Liberal  party,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  to 
consider  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Liberal- 
Conservatives. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  is  probably  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  would  be  selected  by  most  of  the  Premier  s 
partisans  as  the  test  of  Liberalism  in  domestic  policy. 
If  this  criterion  be  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  of  whom 
Lord  Blandford  is  the  etiolated  shadow,  and  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  what  results  does  it  give  ? 
Political  reputations  have  been  won  and  lost  during  the  last 
three  years  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  but  it  certainly  is 
slightly  surprising  that,  out  of  all  the  members  of  the 
late  Cabinet,  Lord  Palmerston  should  alone  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  a  party  which  hangs  together  by 
its  zeal  for  a  new  Reform  Bill.  Is  it  absolutely  forgotten 
that  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  contained  but  one  man  who 
thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  rather  than  consent  to  the 
extension  of  the  electoral  basis — and  that  that  man  was 
Lord  Palmerston  1  Indeed,  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  soberly  on  the  matter  will  discern  the  very 
strongest  improbability  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  e\ei 
be  brought  to  authorize  even  the  slightest  change  in 
the  qualifications  of  Parliamentary  electors.  The  present 
franchise  is  the  very  one  of  all  others  which  confides  political 
power  to  the  class  which  he  assiduously  courts,  and  which 
responds  with  alacrity  to  his  advances.  A  few  pounds  more, 
or  a  few  pounds  less,  would  reduce  the  pure  Palmerstonians  to 
a  nullity.  If  the  constituencies  were  determined  by  a  rather 
higher  franchise,  the  electors  would  laugh  in  the.  face  of 
the  Premier’s  Evangelical  Bishops.  If  the  franchise  were 
a  little  lower,  the  electoral  body  would  consist  of  men  too 
earnestly  zealous  for  domestic  reform  to  take  overmuch  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  largely  influenced 
by  elders  of  meeting-houses  and  by  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
They  contain  thousands  of  husbands  of  mothers  of  Chiis- 
tian  Young  Men,  and  thousands  of  admirers  of  the  literary 
productions  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore  and  Mr.  Stewart  Rol- 
land  Does  anybody  really  believe  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  his  time  of  life,  will  throw  away  the  certainty  of 
popularity  which  he  now  enjoys,  or  that,  surrendering  an 
ascertained  position  in  the  existing  House  of  Commons,  he 
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will  adventure  himself  on  the  unknown  sea  of  a  re-reformed 
Parliament  ? 

The  approaching  contest  will,  however,  be  influenced  by 
questions  of  foreign  rather  than  of  domestic  policy.  In 
contrasting  such  acts  and  opinions  of  English  statesmen  as 
bear  on  these  questions,  we  might  fairly  ask  whether,  for 
example,  the  discredit  into  which  the  King  of  Naples  has 
fallen — a  discredit  which  constitutes  the  sole  advantage 
gained  recently  by  European  freedom — is  more  attributable 
to  the  Neapolitan  Letters -of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  to  the  stum¬ 
bling  diplomacy  of  the  Western  Powers.  But  there  is  one 
subject  which,  more  than  any  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  draws 
a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  the  false  and  the  true 
friends  of  Continental  liberty.  It  is  easy  to  affecc  suspicion 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  for  each  of  whom  every  Englishman 
has  a  fund  of  appropriate  vituperative  language  at  command ; 
but  when  a  Sovereign  who  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  flatters  us  by  becoming  our  ally  in  war, 
and  dazzles  us  by  the  material  splendour  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  in  peace,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  steer  a  just  course 
between  jealousy  and  sycophancy.  The  freedom  which 
was  destroyed  in  France,  unlike  that  which  from  time  to 
time  has  had  the  pati’onage  of  the  Premier,  was  no  mere 
counterfeit  of  liberty — it  had  energy,  vitality,  and  mascu¬ 
linity  ;  and  any  English  statesman  whose  acts  or  words  betray 
that  he  does  not  look  on  its  overthrow  as  the  last  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  civilized  world,  is  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
Constitution  under  whose  shadow  he  lives.  We  claim  no 
positive  merit  for  the  Liberal-Conservative  statesmen  on  the 
score  of  their  attitude  towards  France,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  subordination  of  this  country  to 
her  ally  in  the  late  war  began  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  present  Ministry  came  into  office ;  but  we  do  say  that 
the  members  of  the  Government  who  then  quitted  power 
are  the  only  body  of  public  men  in  England  not  sullied  by 
that  servility  to  a  successful  despot  which  at  different  times 
has  dishonourably  distinguished  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

We  have  not  the  least  belief  that  Lord  Blandford  will 
insult  the  University  of  Oxford  by  allowing  his  name  to  be 
brought  forward.  To  have  quitted  a  University  without  ob¬ 
taining  a  degree  is  at  least  a  novel  qualification  for  representing 
it.  If,  however,  Lord  Blandford  should  yield  to  injudicious 
friends,  and  if  the  Oxford  Liberals  should  be  in  doubt 
as  to  their  course,  we  recommend  them  to  study  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  public  acts,  undisturbed  by  the  false  issues  which  the 
Ministerial  electioneerers  have  raised.  The  etiquette  of  a 
University  election  does  not  admit  of  the  usual  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  candidates  and  the  constituency ;  but  we 
presume  that  the  Oxford  electors  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  their  present  representatives  any  fair  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  acting.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  singular  and  most  inopportune  pertinacity  in 
speaking  and  dividing  against  the  present  Ministry  in  a  dying 
Parliament,  may  perhaps  have  produced  impressions  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  dispel. 


THE  LAST  COALITION. 

WE  regret  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  was  again  the  scene  of  one  of  those  disgrace¬ 
ful  Coalitions  which  have  lately  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country.  The  House  has  had  the  audacity  to  differ  with 
the  Prime  Minister  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  certain 
public  servants  of  the  Crown.  Having  disapproved  of  Sir 
J.  Bowring,  our  representatives  have  now  actually  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Crimean  Commissioners.  On  the  one  occasion 
the  Prime  Minister  went  to  the  division — on  the  other 
he  did  not.  We  remember  a  story  of  an  eminent 
advocate  who,  reviewing  his  forensic  career,  said — “  In 
my  time  I  have  won  many  verdicts  which  I  ought 
to  have  lost,  and  lost  many  verdicts  which  I  ought 
to  have  won  ;  so  on  the  whole,  justice  was  done.”  It  seems 
to  us  that  Lord  Palmerston  proceeds  on  the  same  doctrine 
of  averages.  He  approves  of  some  public  servants  who 
ought  to  be  condemned,  and  condemns  some  public  servants 
who  ought  to  be  approved  of,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  justice 
is  done.  There  is  a  gallantry  about  the  Premier’s 
plan  of  backing  up  his  subordinates  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire.  There  is  no  merit  in  supporting  an  offi¬ 
cial  who  is  in  the  right  —  his  own  virtue,  and  a 
thousand  pounds,  is  “  the  more  natural  and  appropriate 
acknowledgment  of  services  of  that  description.”  The  rea 


sympathy  of  a  generous  Minister  is  reserved  for  the  man  who 
las  got  the  country  into  a  scrape,  and  cooked  up  for  us  one  of 
“  England’s  little  wars.”  The  notion  of  rewarding  men  whose 
services  are  now  two  years  old  is,  we  are  told,  a  “complete  ana¬ 
chronism.”  The  thing  might  have  been  very  well  “  when  all 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  stimulated  by  the  impulse 
of  the  House  of  Commons,”  was  turned  to  army  reform ; 
but  that  is  all  over  now.  The  Commissioners  were  a  tub  to 
the  whale ;  but,  now  that  the  whale  is  gone,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  heave-to  in  order  to  pick  up  the  tub.  The  tool  has 
served  its  purpose — let  it  be  flung  away.  There  is  nothing, 
after  all,  like  standing  by  your  subordinates. 

This  style  of  reasoning  would  have  been,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  conclusive  and  satisfactory  to  Parliament  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  new  and  still  more  unprincipled 
coalition  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  lately  wit¬ 
nessed.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
Wessons  which  have  been  read  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  the  fear  of  a  penal  dissolution  before  then- 
eyes,  the  factious  Opposition  has  been  engaged  in  a 
second  conspiracy.  The  Coalition  in  favour  of  McNeill  and 
Tulloch  is,  if  possible,  even  more  nefarious  than  that 
got  up  in  the  interest  of  Yeh.  The  tea-trade  not  being 
involved  in  it,  even  the  member  for  Liverpool  has  joined  in 
the  treasonable  design  to  defeat  the  Government.  With  this 
addition,  the  elements  of  the  new  Coalition  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  one.  Radicals,  Peelites,  Derbyites,  and,  we  fear, 
even  some  Whigs,  have  treacherously  conspired  to  acknow- 
edge  the  services  of  the  Crimean  Commissioners.  What  is  a 
Minister  to  do  against  such  an  unprincipled  combination! 
“He,  for  one,  will  not  divide  the  House.”  But,  pray,  why 
not!  Was  not  Mr.  Ellice  with  the  rest  of  the  trusty  band 
at  his  back  ;  and,  though  they  might  think  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  been  ill-used,  yet  their  gratitude  to  Lord 
Palmerston  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  war  would,  no 
doubt,  have  induced  them  to  vote  against  the  address.  The 
same  system  of  private  cabal  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
in  the  McNeill-Tulloch  Coalition  as  in  the  former  instance. 
Mr.  Herbert  admits  that  in  several  private  interviews  he 
had  urged  upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  propriety  of  recog¬ 
nising  the  services  of  the  Commissioners.  He  confesses 
that  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  matter  being 
brought  before  the  House,  by  urging  the  Premier  to  settle 
it  satisfactorily.  Why,  is  not  this  as  bad  as  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  asked  Lord  Palmerston  to  send  out  a  Plenipotentiary 
to  China,  and  then  voted  against  him  because  he  refused  1 
However,  the  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the  present  Parliament 
is  full.  Lord  Palmerston  has  hardly  appealed  to  the 
country  against  one  Coalition  when  he  is  made  the  victim  of 
another.  Quousque  tandem  ?  We  shall  soon  have  a  new 
House  of  Commons  which  will  set  everything  straight,  and 
then  Sir  J.  Bowring  will  have  a  peerage  for  his  judicious 
untruths,  and  the  Commissioners  a  thousand  pounds  for  their 
inconvenient  veracity. 

Mr.  Puff,  in  the  Critic,  has  more  right  to  complain  of 
Lord  Palmerston  than  of  Sir  Fretful.  Who  can  read  the 
correspondence  between  the  War  Office  and  Sir  J.  McNeill 
without  being  reminded  of  the  proposals  which  Don  Whisker- 
andos  induces  Tilburnia  to  make  to  the  Governor  1 

Tilb.  My  lover. 

Gov.  My  country. 

Tilb.  A  title. 

Gov.  Honour. 

Tilb.  A  pension. 

Gov.  Conscience. 

Tilb.  A  thousand  pounds. 

Gov.  Ha,  thou  hast  touched  me  nearly. 

Purr.  There,  you  see,  she  threw  in  her  love.  Quick,  parry,  quarte,  with 
his  country.  Ha,  thrust  in  tierce,  a  title — parried  by  honour.  Ha,  a pension , 
over  the  arm!  put  by  by  conscience.  Then  flankonade  with  a  thousand 
pounds — and  a  palpable  hit,  egad. 

Of  course  a  “  lucky  Miuister”  always  does  make  palpable 
hits.  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  read  Sheridan  in  vain — 
so  he  did  not  waste  time  on  the  preliminaries,  but  went 
straight  to  the  flankonade.  W e  wonder  whether  an  offer  of 
a  thousand  pounds  went  out  by  the  last  mail  to  China  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  author  of  the  war,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  decline  it  t 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

IT  is  not  astonishing  if,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
general  election,  partisans  of  every  hue  find  it  in  their 
interest  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  acts  and  the  motives 
of  all  those  from  whom  they  diffex-,  and  whom  they  choose 
to  consider  their  antagonists.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  us,  who  are  bound  by  no  party  allegiance — still  less  actu- 
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ated  by  any  party  hostilities — to  regard  matters  from  a  some¬ 
what  different  point  of  view.  The  last  thing  which  a  bois¬ 
terous  advocate  of  the  war  in  China  thinks  of  asking  himself 
is,  what  are  we  fighting  for?  Nevertheless,  after  all,  to  any 
man  who  is  not  occupied  in  canvassing  a  borough,  this  seems 
to  be  a  rather  material  question.  It  certainly  is  not  to 
avenge  the  insult  of  the  Arrow — even  the  bellicose  Parkes 
admits  that  enough  has  been  done  to  vindicate  the  wrongs 
of  the  unhappy  lorcha.  But  then  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of 
1843,  which  gives  us  the  right  of  entry  into  Canton.  Be 
it  so.  We  do  not  propose  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  object  is  one  for  which  it  was  desirable  to  produce  the 
existing  rupture.  But  when  we  hear  independent  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  shades  of  opinion  denounced  as  factious  and 
unpatriotic  traitors,  because  they  have,  by  their  votes,  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
left  things  as  they  were,  it  may  be  as  well  to  investigate  a 
little  the  state  of  the  question  before  Sir  J.  Bowring  took 
it  in  hand,  and  before  Mr.  Cobden  had  occasion  to  discuss  it. 
At  the  outset,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  right 
to  which  we  were  entitled  by  treaty  has  been  in  abeyance 
for  fourteen  years;  and  it  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  a  claim 
of  this  kind  grows  stronger  by  being  deferred,  or  that  the 
disposition  of  the  parties  on  whom  it  is  made  becomes  more 
complaisant  by  a  protracted  and  successful  resistance. 

Let  us  recal,  then,  the  history  of  the  Treaty  claim  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  1847  (when  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign 
Secretary),  the  point  had  been  actually  raised  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  hostile  operations  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
Canton  river.  On  that  occasion,  the  Genei’al  in  command 
applied  for  reinforcements,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  policy 
very  similar  to  that  of  Sir  J.  Bowring.  To  this  application, 
Lord  Grey,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  despatched 
the  following  peremptory  reply : — “  I  have  desired  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  not  to  send  to  Hongkong  the  detach¬ 
ment  for  which  you  have  made  application;  and  I  have 
further  to  signify  to  you,  that  her  Majesty’s  Government 
peremptorily  forbid  you  to  undertake  any  further  offensive 
operations  against  the  Chinese,  without  their  previous 
sanction.”  But  it  will  be  said  that  this  was  the  policy  of 
Lord  Grey,  not  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Let  us  see  how  stand 
the  facts.  In  the  same  year,  1847,  Keying,  who  was  then 
Commissioner  at  Canton,  had  induced  Sir  J.  Davis,  the 
English  Plenipotentiary,  to  postpone  the  enforcement  of  this 
article  of  the  Treaty  for  the  space  of  two  years;  and  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the  Chinese  authorities 
“agreed  that,  two  years  from  this  day’s  date,  British  officers 
and  people  shall  have  free  entrance  into  the  city.”  Some 
time  before  the  date  at  which  this  agreement  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Bonham,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  envoy,  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  instructions  as  to 
the  line  which  he  was  to  adopt  with  respect  to  enforcing  the 
claim  of  entry  into  Canton  ;•  and  the  correspondence  which 
ensued  is  very  instructive,  as  showing  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  present  Premier  on  the  subject  of  the  claim  for  which 
we  have  embarked  on  hostilities  with  China.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Bonham’s  letter,  Lord  Palmerston  writes  on  October  7th, 
1848 : — 

It  is  inexpedient  to  resort  to  force  to  compel  tlie  Chinese  to  execute  pro¬ 
mises  from  the  performance  of  which  no  real  benefit  to  British  interests 
would  accrue.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  right  of 
entering  the  city  of  Canton  would  be  productive  of  any  material  advantage 
to  British  residents.  I  should  wish,  however,  to  know  what  practical  disad¬ 
vantages  in  regard  to  commerce  the  British  residents  now  sustain  by  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  -what  practical  advantages  beyond  those 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  British  subjects  would  derive  from  the  power  of 
entering  the  city  when  they  chose. 

In  December,  1848,  he  further  says: — 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  proceed  to  hostile 
measures  against  Canton,  or  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  a  mission  to  Pekin, 
in  regard  to  a  privilege  which,  like  the  admission  of  British  subjects  into  the 
city  of  Canton,  we  have  indeed  a  right  to  demand,  but  which  we  could 
scarcely  enjoy  with  security  or  advantage  if  we  were  to  succeed  in  enforcing 
it  by  arms. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Bonham  replies 
in  these  words: — 

It  is  my  belief  that  no  material  advantage  to  our  commerce  would  be 
gained  by  British  subjects  being  admitted  indiscriminately  into  Canton;  at 
all  events,  none  commensurate  with  the  danger  to  be  risked  of  involving  the 
British  Government  in  hostile  discussion  with  that  of  China :  for  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that,  with  the  present  temper  and  feeling  of  the  populace  with  respect  to 
this  change,  not  one  month  would  pass  without  some  gross  act  of  insult  or 
violence  being  committed  against  any  British  subjects  who  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege — such,  in  all  probability,  ending  in  bloodshed,  and 
rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  steps  which  would  certainly  tend  very 
much  to  embarrass  our  position. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
Chinese  authorities  always  justified  their  indisposition  to 


carry  this  part  of  the  Treaty  into  effect.  As  to  the  bona  jides 
of  the  allegation,  we  have  this  testimony  from  Sir  G. 
Bonham  : — 

Could  I  be  satisfied  that  the  Commissioner  has  that  power,  and  that  it  is 
from  the  Government  authorities,  and  not  from  the  people,  that  determined 
opposition  is  to  be  anticipated,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  insist 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  stipulations,  but  I  confess  that  I  rather 
incline  to  believe  that  the  Commissioner  has  not  the  power  to  coerce  the 
mob  by  any  immediate  demonstration  of  his  authority,  and  such,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  is  the  belief  of  those  whom  a  long  residence  at  Canton,  and 
daily  contact  with  its  people,  may  entitle  to  be  considered  as  most  competent 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject. 

And  in  another  despatch  he  writes : 

If  the  gates  of  Canton  can  only  be  opened  by  force  of  arms,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  step  become  matter  for  deep  consideration.  I  am  tho¬ 
roughly  persuaded  that  the  populace  and  the  “  braves”  of  the  adjacent  country 
will  join  heartily  in  resisting  our  approach,  and  the  result  will  be  that  we 
should  require  a  very  respectable  force  to  gain  our  point ;  for  the  opposition 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  in  1841,  when  the  troops  and  mandarins  were 
in  the  first  instance  its  only  defenders.  A  military  operation  of  this  nature 
would,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  not  only  for  the  time  put  an 
entire  stop  to  all  trade,  but  it  would  furthermore  require  a  very  long  period 
to  elapse  before  confidence  would  be  restored.  This  would  cause  much  loss 
to  the  native  as  well  as  our  own  merchants,  and  operate  most  detrimentally  on 
our  revenues  at  home. 

And  again — 

Without  some  military  demonstration,  I  am  satisfied  it  w'ill  be  useless  to 
attempt  an  entry  into  the  city.  I  have  myself  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  authorities  are  by  no  means  desirous  that  we  should  be  admitted ;  but  I 
am  also  impressed  with  the  opinion  that,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  con¬ 
cede  this,  they  have  not  the  power  of  compelling  the  people  to  behave  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner.  The  result  of  our  insisting  on  entrance,  under 
such  circumstances,  into  a  city  said  to  contain  nearly  a  million  of  people,  is 
tolerably  obvious;  unless,  indeed,  we  keep  a  force  ready  at  hand  to  take 
satisfaction  for  the  very  first  insult  or  act  of  violence  that  may  take  place. 

How  much  juster  was  Sir  G.  Bonham’s  estimate  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step  than  that,  formed  by  Sir  J.  Bow¬ 
ring,  when  he  talks  of  “  settling  the  question  peaceably  by 
the  next  mail,”  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  China  suffi¬ 
ciently  proves.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  objections  which  Sir  G.  Bonham  so  candidly  and  ably 
points  out,  his  own  j  udgment  was  in  favour  of  stringent  and 
coercive  measures  to  enforce  the  stipulations  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  He  argues — 

That  the  future  discussion  of  all  matters  can  hardly  fail  to  be  embarrassed 
by  our  foregoing  a  privilege  which  we  found  upon  the  Treaty,  and  which  has 
been  for  six  years  the  subject  of  incessant  dispute.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  ports,  seeing  that  we  have  allowed  the  Can- 
tonese  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  by  keeping  us  out  of  the  city,  will 
be  induced  to  follow  their  example  in  establishing  a  system  of  petty  and 
general  annoyance. 

And  he  proceeds  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  coercive 
measures  in  these  words : — 

The  people  must,  in  my  opinion,  sooner  or  later,  be  taught  a  lesson  which 
has  been  perhaps  too  long  delayed ;  and  I  am  only  deterred  from  recommend¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  given  immediately,  by  the  serious  doubts  which  I  enter¬ 
tain  whether  the  good  we  hope  to  attain  as  an  end  by  enforcing  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Treaty,  justifies  the  possible  destruction  of  the  city  as  a  means. 
The  presence  of  a  naval  force  at  Canton  might  extort  what  we  require,  but, 
failing  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities.  By  operations 
such  as  I  now  propose  against  Canton,  our  trade  at  the  Northern  ports  need 
not  bo  interrupted,  while  the  chastisement  of  the  Cantonese,  or  the  intimida¬ 
tion  of  their  authorities,  would  save  us,  I  am  convinced,  from  much  trouble 
in  time  to  come,  and  would,  after  a  period  of  necessary  inconvenience  to  the 
local  trade,  greatly  ameliorate  our  commercial  condition. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  more  clearly  and  ably  the  view  of 
the  case  on  which  the  supporters  of  Sir  J.  Bowring  rely. 
The  opportunity  for  carrying  it  out  was  much  more  favour¬ 
able  in  1848  than  in  1857,  not  only  because  the  claim  was 
less  stale  by  nine  years,  but  because  a  special  agreement 
had  revived  the  right,  and  the  moYnent  had  arrived  when 
the  Chinese  authorities  had  expressly  undertaken  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  But  let  us  hear  Lord  Palmerston’s  reply  to 
these  urgent  recommendations  of  Sir  G.  Bonham  : — 

Although  it  would  possibly  place  our  future  relations  with  China  upon  a 
more  certain  and  satisfactory  footing  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to 
fulfil  this  engagement,  which  thero  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  could  do  if 
they  chose,  yet,  all  things  considered,  her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not 
disposed  to  take  this  course.  An  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  right  by  military 
and  naval  operations  would  require  an  expensive  effort,  might  lead  to  loss  of 
valuable  lives  on  our  part,  and  much  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  Chinese;  while  the  chief  advantage  which  it  seems  by 
your  account  we  should  derive  from  a  successful  result  would  be  that,  giving 
such  an  example  of  our  determination  and  power  to  enforce  a  faithful  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Treaty,  we  should  deter  the  Chinese  from  attempting  future  and 
other  violations  of  that  Treaty.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  disposed 
for  this  object  to  make  the  effort,  or  to  produce  the  consequences  above 
mentioned. 

After  this,  it  is  a  little  too  much  that  the  admirers 
of  Lord  Palmerston  should  stigmatize  as  factious  and  un¬ 
patriotic  the  conduct  of  men  who  do  but  re-echo  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  approve  of  his  decision.  "W  e  do  not  dispute 
the  right  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  adopt  in  1857  the 
views  of  Sir  G.  Bonham,  which  he  condemned  in  1848  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  hard  that  men  should  be  abused  by 
Palmerstonians  for  merely  holding  the  language  of  Lord 
Palmerston  himself.  The  state  of  the  case  was  fairly 
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laid  before  the  Premier  in  1848,  and  all  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  recourse  to  arms  were  urged  at  that  time,  and 
with  still  greater  force  than  in  1857.  We  see  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  upon  mature  consideration,  came  to  exactly  the 
same  decision  as  that  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
Whether  that  decision  was  right  or  wrong  we  do  not  now 
propose  to  discuss.  One  thing,  however,  is  abundantly 
plain — that  the  abandonment  or  suspension  of  the  claim  at 
that  period  has  made  its  revival  infinitely  more  difficult 
since.  Commissioner  Yeh  has  not  failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  point  in  this  case.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  J . 
Bowring,  he  alludes  in  the  following  terms  to  the  waiver 
of  the  claim  by  Sir  G.  Bonham,  acting  under  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  instructions : — 

Sir  G.  Bonham  also  caused  a  Proclamation  iD  foreign  characters  to  be 
exposed  at  the  doors  of  the  Consulate  factories,  prohibiting  foreign  merchants 
and  people  from  entering  the  City,  which  document  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  well  known  to  every  one,  both  Chinese  and  foreigners. 
These  facts  make  it  evident  that  Sir  G.  Bonham  perfectly  understood  how 
impossible  it  was  to  use  compulsion  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question.  It 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  during  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
publication  of  Sir  G.  Bonham’s  Proclamation,  both  Chinese  and  foreigners 
have  been  somewhat  more  tranquil ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Sir  G.  Bonham  in  this  matter  received  the  full  approval  of  the 
Home  Government,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government, 
being  only  anxious  to  maintain  a  peaceful  commercial  intercourse,  would  not 
allow  so  fruitless  a  discussion  as  this  to  endanger  that  which  they  found  to  be 
really  beneficial. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Cobden,  that  Yeh  refers  the  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Peace  Society  as  an  authority  against  his  aggressive  policy. 
It  is  surely  possible  for  an  English  politician  to  admit  the 
force  of  the  appeal  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
either  of  factious  coalition  against  a  Liberal  Administration, 
or  of  treasonable  complicity  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 


PURE  PROTESTANTISM  ON  THE  HUSTINGS. 

SWIFT — or  rather  Arbuthnot — published  a  treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Political  Lying.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
inventors  of  some  of  the  present  electioneering  cries  have 
had  recourse  to  this  manual,  for  literature  is  not  much  in 
their  way;  but,  as  great  wits  jump  together,  inventions  are 
apt  to  reappear,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  genius  not 
so  much  to  reflect  itself  as  unconsciously  to  reproduce  the 
discoveries  of  other  days.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bentinck  has  had  recourse  to  Swift’s  works  for  the  idea 
of  the  famous  watchword,  “  Palmerston  and  Protestantism ;” 
but  we  must  say  that  this  particular  cry,  when  examined  by 
Arbuthnot’s  rules,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  “  Political 
Lie.”  We  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  ought  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  because  he  appointed  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  the  see 
of  Bipon.  This  is  what  Mr.  Bentinck  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  is  the  “  confidence  in  Government”  on  which 
the  suffrages  of  more  than  one  constituency  are  actually 
asked,  in  certain  addresses  now  before  us.  This  is  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  political  faith  of  the  Record  newspaper;  and,  as  its 
representative,  Mr.  Westerton,  the  stationer  at  Knights- 
bridge,  has  actually  the  impudence  to  profess  himself  ready 
to  start  as  candidate  for  Westminster. 

It  is  gravely  suggested  that  Lord  Palmerston  deserves 
well  of  the  country  because  he  has  made  Mr.  Bickersteth 
a  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Close  a  Dean.  That  is  to  say,  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  have  been,  and  are 
likely  to  continue,  blessings  to  the  country,  and  therefore 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  blessing  to  the  country.  In  this 
respect  the  cry  of  Palmerston  and  Protestantism  illustrates 
what,  in  the  treatise  we  have  quoted,  is  called  “  a  translatory 
lie.”  Admitting  that  these  two  divines  are  sound  on  the 
quinquarticular  controversy,  how  does  this  affect  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  treatment  of  the  five  points  of  the  Charter? 
Sound  views  of  the  Reformation  at  Ripon  are  no  guarantee 
for  Law  Reform  at  Westminster.  What  is  the  connexion 
between  strict  views  of  particular  redemption  in  St.  Giles’s 
and  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Downing- street? 
We  are  actually  given  to  understand  that  the  China  war  is 
to  be  justified  because  preferment  has  been  lavished  on  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  denounce  “  Popery  and  Tractarianism.”  If  we 
are  not  quite  clear  about  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the 
Premier’s  Neapolitan  policy,  we  are  reminded  that  the  cross 
is  a  Popish  abomination  ;  and  if  we  make  inquiries  about 
the  next  Reform  Bill  and  the  Budget,  we  are  put  off  with 
the  consoling  and  logical  assurance  that  it’s  all  right  because 
candles  on  the  altar  are  a  sign  of  Antichrist. 

Arbuthnot  goes  on  with  certain  cautions  to  the  effect 
that  when  one  ascribes  anything  to  a  person  which  does  not 


belong  to  him,  the  lie  ought  to  be  calculated  not  quite  con¬ 
tradictory  to  his  known  qualities.”  We  rather  fear — or  shall 
we  say  hope? — that  the  ingenious  cry  of  the  day  offends 
against  this  canon.  Admitting  all  the  brilliant  characteris¬ 
tics  and  unquestionable  excellences  of  the  Premier,  we 
should  say  that  to  claim  him  as  a  special  Friend  of  the 
Church  is  hardly  consistent  with  “  his  known  qualities.”  As 
a  representative  of  pure  Protestantism,  we  should  have  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  least  if  we  overhaul  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith.  A  year  or  two  ago,  he  certainly  gave 
utterance  to  some  statements  about  the  natural  goodness 
of  all  men  which  may  be  popular,  but  which  look,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  sound  and  pure  Protestantism;  and  in 
the  very  crisis  and  spasm  of  his  defeat  of  last  week,  he 
declined  to  follow  Sir  James  Graham  in  his  appeal  to 
the  day  of  judgment.  Now,  a  man  may  be  a  great 
Minister  though  he  denies  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  thinks  “the  notion  of  accountableness  on  that  great 
day  when  all  human  actions  are  to  be  scanned”  a  good  subject 
for  a  Parliamentary  joke ;  but  still  he  is  a  very  odd  “  champion 
of  Protestantism.”  There  ought  to  be  a  suitableness,  and 
logical  verisimilitude,  and  concinnity  in  eulogy.  When  you 
salute  a  man,  you  should  see  that  your  epithets  stick.  That 
he  is  no  bigot,  that  he  is  superior  to  narrow  views  on  doctrine, 
that  he  thinks  religion  a  good  thing  for  those  who  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  he  is  above  prejudice,  superstition,  and  for¬ 
malism,  that  he  sits  loose  to  antiquated  traditions  and  doc¬ 
trines — all  this  may  be,  perhaps,  a  legitimate  subject  for 
eulogy;  but  to  invoke  a  man  to  whom  such  a  panegyric 
rightly  belongs  as  emphatically  and  exclusively  a  defender 
and  patron  of  the  Church,  rather  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  praise  by  slightly  overdoing  it.  Nobody  will  say  that 
Lord  Palmerston  should  be  hunted  from  office  because  he 
has  appointed  some  third-rate  Evangelical  preachers  to 
Bishoprics — all  we  argue  is,  that  to  praise,  laud,  and  bless 
him  as  the  saviour  of  religion  is  as  false  as  it  is  absurd,  and 
especially  hypocritical  in  those  who  attempt  it.  For,  at  any 
rate,  Lord  Palmerston’s  Administration,  in  its  treatment  of 
the  Sabbath  question  and  of  Maynooth,  has  wounded  Evan- 
gelicism  in  both  its  horns.  But  all  this  is  to  be  forgiven  for 
three  Bishoprics — that  is  to  say,  pure  Protestantism  likes 
principle  much,  but  place  more.  It  will  forgive  the 
Palmerston  theology  for  the  Palmerston  patronage. 

Viewed  under  another  aspect,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
this  particular  cry  is  likely  to  defeat  itself.  The  author  of  the 
Art  of  Political  Lying  insists  that  “the  practice  of  bringing 
out  the  raw-headand  bloody  bones  upon  every  trifling  occasion, 
has  produced  great  indifference  in  the  vulgar  of  late  years.” 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  public  fears  on  the  imminent 
danger  of  thumb- screws  and  wooden  shoes  have  nearly  passed 
away,  even  from  suburban  tea-tables.  Most  people,  too,  be¬ 
gin  to  suspect  that  our  decorous  attendance  at  the  parish 
church  on  Sundays  is  not  very  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Maynooth  Grant ;  while,  even  in  religious 
circles,  it  begins  to  be  whispered  that  the  House  of  Brunswick 
would  not  cease  to  reign  if  Baron  Rothschild  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  aspeech  in  Parliament.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  shriek  of  No  Popery  should  be  reproduced  every 
ten  years  for  the  benefit  of  English  shopkeepers,  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  that,  since  the  Papal  Aggression  cry  has  so  sig¬ 
nificantly  and  utterly  died  away,  “  the  manly  and  glorious 
contest  at  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge” — the  watchword  of  Mr. 
Westerton’s  requisitionists — scarcely  fulfils  the  old  slogan 
of  “  Our  Protestant  Institutions  in  Church  and  State.”  For 
Pure  Protestantism,  “Westerton  for  Westminster”  is  not 
only  a  j)oisson  d'Avril,  but  a  very  unsavoury  one.  Religious 
agitators  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  make  their  terrors  and  furies 
too  cheap.  The  vials  and  trumpets  have,  we  think,  come  out 
rather  too  often.  Sabbatarianism  begins  to  lose  its  first  hor¬ 
rors.  The  streets  and  hustings  are  getting  too  familiar  with  the 
rags  and  pasteboard,  the  tinsel  and  springs  which  set  the  reli¬ 
gious  idols  of  the  day  gibbering  and  squeaking,  mopping  and 
mowing.  The  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  not  only  a  stupid,  old  worn- 
out  hypocrisy,  but  this  is  a  very  ragged,  tattered,  stunted 
specimen  of  the  article.  Westerton  himself  is,  we  fear, 
half-suspected  of  being  an  enterprising  shopkeeper,  who 
invests  in  the  suit  before  the  Privy  Council  much  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Messrs.  Holloway  and  Samuel  advertise 
in  all  the  newspapers.  The  religious  cry  wants  not  only 
consistency,  but  variety  and  novelty.  The  cry  itself  is  but  a 
squeak ;  and  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened  are 
not  only  very  tame,  but  very  threadbare.  Its  friends  have 
rather  overdone  it.  Partisans  might  have  something  to  say 
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for  the  religious  sectarianism  (not  to  speak  of  the  secular 
policy)  which  contrived  to  give  Lord  Clarendon’s  brother 
a  bishopric,  which  has  made  a  Lewis  a  canon,  gazetted  a 
Hayter  to  a  crown  living,  and  gifted  a  Baring  with  a 
mitre;  but  “Westerton  for  Westminster”  is  a  placard 
which  will  be  regretted  more  at  Exeter  Hall  than  at  St. 
Barnabas.  The  “  Tractarians”  are  said  to  be  Jesuits  in  dis¬ 
guise.  If  they  are,  we  recommend  them  to  forward  the 
requisition  to  Westerton.  Most  likely  it  will  be  a  dead 
failure;  but  that  such  an  absurdity  was  ever  thought  of  is 
significant.  It  is  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  cry  which  is 
scarcely  heard  in  some  electioneering  instances  of  greater 
importance.  We  are  glad  of  this  extreme  instance,  because 
it  may  serve  to  show  the  hollowness  and  futility  of  the  dodge. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Westerton’s  patriotic  declaration  that  “he  is 
ready  to  support  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government  on  the 
China  question,”  can  only  be  compared  to  a  chimney-sweep’s 
offer  to  stand  by  you  in  a  street  row. 

Of  course,  we  say  all  this  only  on  the  more  than  question¬ 
able  supposition  that  Lord  Palmerston  really  has  substan¬ 
tially  benefited  those  religionists  whom  it  is  now  sought,  on 
the  Bentinck  platform,  to  unite  as  unreasoning  and  merely 
personal  followers  of  the  man  rather  than  the  Minister.  For 
ourselves,  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  we  agree  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Helps 
in  his  recent  severe  criticisms  on  the  narrownesses  and 
pettinesses  of  even  the  Cambridge  constituency  of  the  day. 
We  expect  to  be  branded  as  Gallios  because  we  have 
argued  that  the  great  social  and  moral  interests  of  the 
country  are  superior  in  value  to  wrangles  about  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  and  the  Sunday  Bands.  But  what  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  private  opinions  on  these  subjects  is 
the  character  of  the  Assembly  which,  in  point  of  fact,  will 
for  some  years  rule  this  great  country— which  will  guide  its 
interests,  direct  its  policy,  and  control,  or  even  change,  its 
institutions.  It  will  be  alike  deplorable  and  shameful  if  the 
tone  of  the  next  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  settled,  not  by  a 
fair  estimate  of  personal  character,  political  attainments,  social 
experience,  education,  and  moral  responsibility  in  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  ensuing  contests,  but  by  that  miserable  and  men¬ 
dacious  howl  of  which  “Westerton  for  Westminster”  may 
be  considered  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  absurd  and 
self-confuting  instance. 


NATIONAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

SPENDING  money  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  pleasantest 
and  easiest  occupation  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man, 
and  yet  the  art  of  spending  judiciously  and  well  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  all  accomplishments.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  combin¬ 
ing  reasonable  economy  with  becoming  liberality;  but  even 
in  private  life  there  are  few  who  are  able  to  hit  the  happy 
mean  between  extravagance  and  parsimony.  Those  to  whom 
the  task  of  employing  the  national  income  is  committed  are 
encompassed  by  peculiar  temptations,  if  not  by  peculiar 
difficulties.  In  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  fortune  im¬ 
poses  a  limit  which  cannot  with  any  prudence  bo  passed, 
and  his  first  object  must  always  be  to  bring  a  contemplated 
outlay  within  the  scope  of  his  available  means.  The  largest 
income  has  definite  bounds,  and  the  grandest  conceptions 
of  necessary  expenditure  are  always  capable  of  being  re¬ 
duced  to  such  dimensions  as  an  actual  rent-roll  will  allow. 
In  the  management  of  the  national  purse,  however,  the  case  is 
exactly  reversed.  The  possible  income  of  the  State,  if  not  quite 
unlimited,  is  at  any  rate  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  as  absolutely 
fixed  by  national  obligations  and  political  necessities  as  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  private  gentleman  is  by  the  extent  of  his  possessions. 
It  is  a  favourite  dogma  of  a  certain  school  of  Radical  econo¬ 
mists,  that  the  true  way  to  keep  the  estimates  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds  is  to  settle  the  income  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
at  some  arbitrary  amount,  and  then  to  leave  the  Government 
to  bring  the  expenditure  within  it  by  such  measures  of  judi¬ 
cious  or  injudicious  retrenchment  as  they  may  be  able  to 
devise.  The  homely  maxim  of  cutting  your  coat  according 
to  your  cloth,  which  politicians  of  this  stamp  are  so  fond  of 
quoting,  though  a  wise  enough  rule  to  regulate  private  ex¬ 
penses,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  disbursements  of  a 
great  nation.  To  maintain  the  public  credit,  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  to  preserve  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity  within  its  borders,  are  indispensable  duties  which 
a  Government  must  perform,  without  regard  to  the  cost  they 
may  entail ;  and  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  the 
estimates  which  remains  capable  of  expansion  or  contraction, 


according  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  or  their  docility  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  taxation.  The  Badical  theory,  in  fact,  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  Governments  spend  far  more 
than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  that  the  only  way  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency  is  to  curtail  the  ways  and  means.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  lavish  disposition  is  no  doubt  occasionally  ma¬ 
nifested,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year,  Ministers  have  indulged  in  calculations 
which  savour  more  of  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  a  time 
of  war  than  of  the  prudent  economy  which  ought  to  return 
with  the  restoration  of  peace.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  answerable 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  national  extravagance,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  most 
often  seen  is  that  of  a  man  pleading  the  narrowness  of  his 
means  in  answer  to  a  multitude  of  unconscionable  applicants. 

While,  therefore,  we  urge  the  duty  of  an  immediate  return 
to  moderate  peace  estimates,  we  desire  most  distinctly  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  notion  that  expenditure  should  be  forced  to 
accommodate  itself  to  revenue.  Such  a  cry  is  only  fit  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  a  hustings  crowd,  and  we  are  content  to  leave 
the  monopoly  of  it  to  the  candidates  for  ultra- Radical  boroughs. 
But  though  we  entirely  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  Estimates 
ought  first  to  be  settled  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State,  and  afterwards  to  be  provided  for  by  such  taxa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary,  we  cannot  see  without  alarm  the 
rapid  growth  of  prodigality  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
Every  one,  of  course,  dislikes  heavy  taxation,  and  some  per¬ 
sons  are  sufficiently  logical  to  extend  their  objections  to  ex¬ 
cessive  expenditure ;  but  there  are  very  few  who  will  not,  at 
the  same  time,  press  for  an  increased  outlay  on  their  own 
pai’ticular  hobbies.  With  singular  inconsistency,  people  want 
the  total  of  the  Estimates  to  be  small,  and  the  individual  items 
large.  Each  section  of  the  community  has  some  pet  branch  of 
administration  which  it  is  anxious  to  develope  by  an  in¬ 
creased  vote;  and  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  its  own  crot¬ 
chet,  it  is  ready  to  buy  the  aid  of  other  interests  by  show¬ 
ing  the  same  complaisance  when  their  favourite  extrava¬ 
gances  are  under  consideration.  One  set  of  men  is  for 
lavishing  money  without  end,  and  without  much  discretion, 
upon  national  education.  Another  class  is  bent  upon  trans¬ 
ferring  every  kind  of  local  burden  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Art  and  science  have  their,  advocates,  who  think  no  outlay 
too  great  for  such  exalted  objects.  There  are  many  who 
consider  that  to  squander  money  without  stint  upon  military 
preparations  is  the  best  investment  in  the  world.  And 
further,  there  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  hopeful  men 
who  look  upon  the  creation  of  new  salaried  offices  as  so 
much  addition  to  the  resources  of  themselves  and  others,  if 
not  of  the  country  at  large.  All  these  parties  play  into  each 
other’s  hands;  and  by  mutually  countenancing  incessant 
guerilla  attacks  on  the  Exchequer,  they  often  compel  a 
Minister  to  consent  to  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  he 
desires,  and  to  impose  a  severer  load  of  taxation  than  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  country  at  lai’ge.  During 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  grown  up  in  this  way 
an  increased  expenditure  of  about  6, 000,000?.  Of 
this,  more  than  4,000,000/.  is  absorbed  by  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  nearly  2,000,000 /.  is  made  up  by  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  miscellaneous  estimates. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  put  some  check 
upon  its  prodigality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  temperate 
and  statesmanlike  warnings  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Tuesday  evening — though  enforced  by  illustrations  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  fairly  open  to  criticism — will  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  in  this  direction.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  will  not  have  the  excuse  for  extravagance  which 
the  habits  contracted  in  a  time  of  war  may  be  thought  to 
furnish  for  the  present  Parliament.  It  will  commence  its 
career  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  will  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  dictates  of  economy,  which  the  demands  of  a  European 
struggle  have  for  some  time  past  effectually  silenced.  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  only 
too  happy  to  indorse  Mr.  Gladstone’s  warning  against  the 
practice  of  accumulating  new  burdens  upon  the  Exchequer ; 
but  lie  prudently  gave  up  the  attempt  to  vindicate  himself 
and  his  colleagues  from  the  charge  of  having  themselves 
brought  forward  estimates  framed  in  the  very  spirit  which  he 
joined  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  condemning.  He  did  not 
venture  to  prove  that  the  excess  of  the  military  estimates  of 
the  year  was  really  attributable  in  any  considerable  degree 
to  the  late  war.  Sir  C.  Wood,  it  is  true,  suggested,  a  few 
nights  ago,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  in  the  Navy  Estimates, 
to  provide  for  more  men  than  he  considered  necessary,  be- 
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cause  there  was  a  large  number  of  long-service  men,  who 
could  not  be  discharged  against  their  will  until  their  ten 
years’  terms  had  expired.  Had  this  been  the  character  of  the 
whole  force  of  seamen  charged  in  the  estimates,  the  expla¬ 
nation  would  have  been  intelligible  ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not 
see  how  the  Admiralty  can  be  compelled  to  retain  as  many  as 
33,000  sailors,  merely  because  about  20,000  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  remaining  in  the  service.  One  item  of  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  Navy  is,  no  doubt,  unavoidable.  A  steam 
fleet  costs  more  to  build,  more  to  repair,  and  more  to  work 
than  a  squadron  of  sailing  ships ;  and  some  addition  may 
fairly  be  expected  on  this  score.  In  the  army,  too,  the 
proved  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  mode  of  train¬ 
ing  for  officers  and  men  must  add  to  the  estimates 
in  more  than  one  item;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  a  small  army  trained  to  the  highest  efficiency  is 
more  serviceable  than  a  larger  force  with  less  perfect  orga¬ 
nization,  it  would  seem  that  any  extra  expense  occasioned 
by  improvements  might  well  be  balanced  by  a  coincident 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men.  Considering  that  the 
available  poi-tion  of  our  army,  as  compared  with  its  nominal 
strength,  is  about  thirty  thousand  more  than  it  was  when 
Ireland  required  a  standing  garrison,  and  when  every  colony 
expected  to  be  furnished  with  a  military  police  from  Eng¬ 
land,  we  cannot  understand  why  a  larger  number  of  men  need 
be  voted  in  1857  than  was  thought  sufficient  before  the  war. 
Without  at  all  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  services — 
which  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
any  relief  in  taxation — the  Army  and  Navy  estimates  will, 
we  confidently  believe,  admit  of  considerable  reduction ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  attempt  is  made  on  the  part 
of  Ministers  to  treat  the  votes  on  account  as  indicating 
acquiescence  in  their  general  scheme,  and  that  the  whole 
question  of  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  will  be  left 
open  to  the  new  House  of  Commons. 

The  Civil  Estimates  are  to  a  great  extent  permanent 
charges,  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  economy  to  reduce  them  very  largely;  but  if  they  cannot 
be  much  diminished,  it  may  nevertheless  be  practicable  to 
retard  their  growth  in  future  years  without  seriously  inter¬ 
fering  with  any  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Vast  as  the  means  of  the  country  are,  we  cannot  afford 
to  despise  the  common-place  virtue  of  frugality.  The  first 
consideration  with  statesmen  and  with  the  public  assuredly 
ought  to  be  to  maintain  every  department  in  a  thoroughly 
effective  condition ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  incur  more  expense  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
or  load  the  country  with  a  needless  weight  of  taxation  which 
cannot  fail  to  check  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  resources. 


SWEET  AUBURN. 

HURSDAY’S  newspapers  offer  materials  of  more 
than  ordinary  value  for  the  student  of  national 
manners.  First  in  interest,  though  most  distant  in  scene, 
we  find  Sir  John  Bowring’s  Memoir  on  the  Social  and 
Political  Life  of  China.  It  is  a  document  replete  with  facts 
presenting  a  very  curious  chapter  in  ethnology.  None  of 
these  facts  do  we  propose  either  to  accept  or  to  dispute — and 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  evidence  with 
which  to  confute  or  confirm  them.  But,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  Memoir  that  it  is 
the  result  of  literary  rather  than  of  personal  research.  The 
inner  life  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  still  a  sealed  book  ;  and, 
judging  from  contemporary  evidence,  equally  available  and 
equally  incontestable,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  literary  inves¬ 
tigation  entirely  to  fail  in  grasping  a  complete  estimate  of 
the  general  and  diffused  social  condition  of  a  people  from  the 
accidental  and  partial  evidence  which  floats  on  the  obvious 
current  of  a  nation’s  annals.  Simultaneously  with  this 
account  of  China,  the  very  same  day’s  papers  present 
three  separate  documents,  judging  from  which  the  student 
of  Christian  men  and  morals  might  form  a  very  inadequate 
idea  even  of  our  own  moral  condition  here  in  England. 
We  have  first  the  revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Royal 
British  Bank,  in  Mr.  Edward  Esdaile’s  examination. 
Next,  we  have  the  management  of  one  of  our  national  corpo¬ 
rations,  described  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  with  the  history  of  Leopold 
Redpath’s  swindlings;  and  last,  and  certainly  not  least,  we 
have  the  details  of  White’s  life,  as  recorded  in  his  trial  at 
Aylesbury.  The  whole  forms  a  series  of  annals  upon  which, 
if  a  stranger  were  to  indite  a  selection  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  et 


Curieuses,  a  somewhat  one-sided  and  unjust  picture  of 
England  as  it  is  might,  not  altogether  unfairly,  be  founded. 
And  yet  the  picture  would  be  very  incorrect  and  partial,  sup¬ 
posing  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World  were  to  reappear 
and  to  depict  England  from  the  Chinese  stand-point.  The 
truth  of  his  materials  would  be  undeniable ;  but  his  gene¬ 
ralization  would  be  most  fallacious.  These  things  should  at 
least  be  a  warning  against  hasty  judgments  and  rapid  con¬ 
clusions.  The  materials  which  we  have  just  specified  are 
copious,  and  come  from  several  quarters — they  cover  large 
departments  of  social  life — they  display  Christian  principle 
and  its  moral  restraints,  and  education  and  commercial  con¬ 
fidence,  all  at  work,  and  all  with  certain  special  and  very 
noticeable  results.  Here  is  actual  life,  in  the  city  and  the 
village — here  we  see  men  as  they  are,  in  Lothbury  and  at 
Chesham.  In  either  case — in  the  busy  haunts  of  cities,  and 
under  the  purer  atmosphere  of  rustic  simplicity — we  find 
crimes  at  work,  and,  as  it  seems,  demoralizing  whole  sections 
of  English  society,  which  might  make  the  barbarians  blush. 

So  unsafe  is  it  to  draw  general  arguments  for  or  against  a 
particular  view  of  national  life  from  imperfect  and  partial, 
however  true,  realities. 

Philip  White,  it  seems,  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  quiet  and  ob¬ 
scure  Buckingham  shire  village — a  place  doubtless  blessed  with 
its  parson  and  squire,  its  schools  and  its  church,  and  its 
regulated  and  traditional  public  opinion.  The  village  is  a 
calm  and  peaceful  one,  remote  from  cities  and  their  contami¬ 
nations — the  abode,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  poet’s  domestic 
peace.  Sweet  Auburn  might  well  be  reproduced  in  Chesham, 
that  obscure  home  of  pastoral  life,  half  way  between  the  gentle 
townships  of  Berkhampstead  and  Amersham.  Both  in  name 
and  place  would  seem  to  recal  the  dull  and  decorous  level  of 
English  rustic  life,  and  all  those  home  and  family  proprieties 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves.  Philip  White  is  a  shoe¬ 
maker — he  marries,  and  loses  his  wife  at  the  mature  age  of 
45.  He  then  plunges,  as  it  seems,  headlong  into  a  sea  of 
monstrous  and  abominable  crime,  before  which  the  memories 
of  Borgia  and  Cenci  might  stand  rebuked.  On  his  wife’s 
death  he  immediately  introduces  a  concubine  into  a  family  of 
grown-up  children — he  makes,  if  un  contradicted  rumour  may 
be  trusted,  a  foul  and  unnatural  assault  on  the  honour  of  his 
own  daughter — he  marries  a  woman  of  profligate  character, 
already  the  mother  of  three  illegitimate  children  by  as  many 
fathers — with  the  privity  of  this  wife  he  carries  on  an  adul¬ 
terous  intercourse  with  his  mistress,  to  whom  he  administers 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion — and  he  is  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  also  by  poison.  According 
to  his  own  account,  the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  administering 
drugs  to  herself  for  the  sake  of  producing  miscarriage ; 
and,  without  the  least  attempt  at  concealment,  he  admits 
that  he  ordered  his  wretched  paramour  to  take  poison  for 
the  same  infamous  purpose.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems  to 
be  a  recognised  practice  among  the  women  of  the  place  to 
take  a  drug  known  by  a  familiar  name,  hicra  picra,  for 
this  infamous  object.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  came  out 
in  evidence,  and  is  indeed  undisputed.  Fornication  and 
adultery,  incest  and  murder,  abortion  and  poisoning — all  are 
tangled  together  in  one  hideous  web  of  sin  and  horror.  If 
not  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  as  though  it  were  no  very- 
exceptional  cast  of  English  life,  all  the  materials  of  this 
wickedness  were  ready.  There  was  no  occasion  to  go  out  of 
Chesham  for  a  single  ingredient  of  this  caldron  of  abomina¬ 
tions.  The  girl  of  twenty,  who  was  White’s  paramour,  fell 
without  a  misgiving  into  W hite’s  way  of  life.  “  In  a  very 
short  time”  the  disconsolate  widower  “  seduced  his  house¬ 
keeper.”  The  mother  of  the  three  bastard  children,  in  spite 
of  the  restraints  of  our  new  Poor-law,  was  at  hand,  and  with 
an  infant  at  the  breast  she  entered  into  “  holy  matrimony” 
with  the  monster  who  is  said  to  have  just  made  an  incestuous 
assault  on  his  own  child.  That  all  the  fiends  of  hell  should 
enter  into  this  blessed  household  is  no  wonder.  No  wonder 
that  its  mistress  should  connive  at  the  continuance  of  the 
intercourse  between  her  husband  and  his  concubine — no 
wonder  that  the  purchaser  of  the  poison  should  be  the  wife, 
though  whether  for  her  own  necessities  of  murder,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  her  rival,  is  not  clear — no  wonder  that  a  series 
of  murders  completes  the  tragedy. 

These  are  “  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor” — this  is  “  Our 
Village”  at  work — this  is  Christian  and  happy  England.  It 
may  be  that  such  a  case  is  exceptional  and  monstrous;  yet,  at 
any  rate,  it  shows  what  may  be  going  on  even  under  favour¬ 
able  auspices,  and  how  little  we  can  judge  of  national  manners 
by  the  surface.  It  shows  what  cottage  life  may  be,  and  how 
weak  are  the  restraints  of  public  opinion  when  the  practice 
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of  abortion  is  treated  as  the  habit  of  rustic  society.  Great  as 
are  the  sins  of  great  cities,  we  fully  believe  that  village  life, 
if  we  knew  all  its  hidden  abominations,  produces  as  many. 
The  very  worst  crimes  are  often  found — and  oftencr,  it  may 
be  feared,  exist  without  being  brought  to  light — in  places  as 
retired  and  obscure  as  Chesham.  At  all  events,  with  such 
lives  as  that  of  the  White  family  on  record,  education  and 
religion  have  an  ample  field  before  them  in  domestic  missions 
to  the  worse  than  heathen  of  our  villages  and  towns  at  home. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  BOHEMIA. 

AST  week  we  noticed  a  book  which,  under  the  title  of 
Friends  of  Bohemia,  inculcated  the  flattering  doctrine  that 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  describes  as  the  “  scoundrel  world”  and  the 
“  devil’s  brigade,”  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  community,  and  that  the  respectabilities  of  life  are  like  the 
good  boys  at  a  public  school,  whose  reputation  is  secured  rather 
by  the  absence  of  animal  spirits  than  by  the  presence  of  any 
unusual  moral  worth.  When  we  criticized  this  pretty  theory, 
we  certainly  did  not  expect  that  circumstances  would  so 
soon  furnish  us  with  a  curious  practical  commentary  upon 
its  truth ;  but  the  records  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
and  of  the  JYisi  Prius  sittings  at  the  present  assizes  at 
Oxford,  have  given  us  a  curious  glimpse  into  the  real 
character  of  the  society  which  Mr.  Whitty’s  book  idealizes. 
That  gentleman  would  wish  us  to  take  our  Ministers  and 
members  of  Parliament  from  Bohemia  —  and  opportunely 
enough  Bohemia  produces,  at  public  places  to  which  it  is  often 
obliged,  involuntarily,  to  resort,  the  sort  of  men  whom  it  would 
give  us  for  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  Secretaries  of 
State.  Mr.  James  Townshend  Saward,  and  most  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  case  of  Coglan  v.  Lamert,  are  Bohemians  of 
the  first  water  ;  and  we  think  that  the  consideration  of  their 
unlovely  lives  and  closely-connected  fates  may  help  to  dispel  the 
not  uncommon  delusion  that  a  knave  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  that 
honesty  is  unfavourable  to  talent. 

Mr.  Saward  is  a  barrister  of  upwards  of  sixteen  years’ 
standing,  having  been  called  by  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  the  year  1840,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-two. 
Success  at  the  bar  is  proverbially  slow  and  uncertain ;  and  we 
all  know  that  a  long  and  anxious  period  must  elapse  before 
the  profits  and  honours  of  the  profession  reward  its  members. 
Mr.  Saward’s  lofty  spirit  relieved  the  tedium  of  suspense  by  the 
excitement  of  forgery.  Witli  the  assistance  of  two  friends  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  criminal  circles  in  which  they 
moved,  Mr.  Saward,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
accomplishment — not  a  very  wonderful  one — of  imitating  hand¬ 
writing,  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of  blank  and  cancelled 
cheques,  which  enabled  him  to  commit  forgeries  to  a  large  amount 
on  a  variety  of  bankers  and  others.  His  greatest  feat  consisted 
in  obtaining  the  means  to  defraud  an  attorney,  by  employing  him 
to  recover  a  debt  from  a  fictitious  debtor,  and  inducing  him  to  give 
his  employers  a  cheque  for  the  money  so  paid.  In  passing  sen¬ 
tence  on  this  ingenious  criminal,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  informed 
him,  in  language  which  has  almost  become  stereotyped,  that  his 
crimes  showed  a  degree  of  talent  which  would  have  ensured  his 
success  in  any  honest  walk  of  life,  and  that  it  was  very  lamentable 
that  he  should  have  so  much  abused  it.  We  not  only  cannot 
agree  with  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Saward,  but  we  think  it  not 
unimportant  to  point  out  the  falsity  of  the  impression  which 
it  is  calculated  to  produce.  Saward  seems  to  us  not  only 
not  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  particular  talent,  but  to  have 
shown,  in  some  respects,  downright  stupidity.  It  requires 
no  great  effort  of  genius  to  know  that,  if  a  number  of  forged 
cheques  are  to  be  passed,  it  is  desirable  to  get  innocent 
persons  to  present  them  for  payment ;  and  the  expedients  by 
which  the  agents  were  procured  were  not  very  ingenious,  and 
led  to  the  conviction  of  their  employers.  Nor  did  the  pri¬ 
soner  show  any  greater  mental  powers  in  defending  himself 
on  his  trial  than  he  had  displayed  in  planning  his  crime.  Saward 
was  a  barrister,  and  must  have  had,  at  any  rate,  some  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say  for  himself,  and  did  not  even  ask  a  single  question 
in  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  In  short, 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  men  of  considerable  resource  and 
talent  (such  as  the  bullion  robber,  Agar)  are  occasionally  found 
amongst  professional  criminals,  Saward’s  case  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  man  may  rise  to  very  considerable  eminence  in  that 
calling  without  any  particular  intellectual  gifts.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  think  that  a  successful  thief  or  forger 
has  to  exert  much  more  skill,  courage,  or  judgment  than  an 
ordinary  petty  tradesman  requires  for  the  management  of  his 
business.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  novel  and  striking  feature  in  the 
arrangements  of  modern  society,  that  crime  has  been  reduced  to  a 
regular  means  of  earning  a  livelihood ;  but,  in  losing  its  indefinite 
and  irregular  character,  it  has  also  lost  much  of  the  interest  with 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  invested.  Henceforth  no  one  need 
doubt  what  had  long  been  known  to  every  one  who  sees  much  of 
criminals — that  they  are,  in  a  general  way,  very  poor  creatures, 
and  that  even  the  foremost  members  of  the  profession  are,  in  most 
respects,  greatly  inferior  to  the  honest  part  of  the  community. 

The  case  of  Coglan  v.  Lamert  throws  the  same  kind  of  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  classes  of  society  in  which  criminals 


are  bred,  as  the  cases  of  Saward  and  Anderson  throw  upon  the 
regular  profession  of  crime.  The  plaintiff  in  this  action  had  been 
for  many  years  on  the  turf,  with  an  interval  of  insolvency.  The 
defendant  combined  the  creditable  trade  of  a  bill  discounter  with 
the  honourable  profession  of  an  advertising  doctor.  The  subject 
of  the  action  was  a  horse  which,  upon  the  deceasoof  its  late  well- 
known  owner,  Mr.  W.  Palmer  of  Iiugeley,  had  passed  into  the 
ossession  of  the  Hon.  F.  Lawley.  Mr.  Lawley’s  goods  having 
een  taken  in  execution,  a  question  arose  between  Mr.  Coglan 
and  Dr.  Lamert  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  horse.  Dr.  Lamert’s 
character  did  not  become  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  to 
Mr.  Coglan  society  is  indebted  for  a  description  of  the  career  of 
a  real,  genuine  Bohemian.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
habits  and  powers  of  the  class  in  question.  Many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Coglan  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a  gentleman  so 
passionately  fond  of  the  game  of  blind  hookey,  and  so  confident 
of  the  integrity  of  the  person  with  whom  he  played,  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  amusement  till  he  had  lost  no  less  a  sum  than  io,oooZ., 
for  which  amount  he  gave  bills  to  his  adversary.  Mr.  Coglan 
raised  from  4000 1.  to  5000 1.  on  the  bills,  which  turned  out  to 
be  worthless  ;  but  as  he  had  the  commendable  prudence  to  pay 
over  the  amount  to  some  one  else,  the  endorser  could  get 
no  satisfaction  out  of  him  when  the  value  of  the  paper  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Mr.  Coglan  had  also  to  admit — which  he  did  with 
tears — that  he  had  been  a  defaulter  on  the  turf,  and  had  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pass  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
which  was  frustrated  by  “  a  technical  objection”  to  the  schedule. 
Another  gentleman  was  called  before  the  Court,  who  filled 
the  responsible  and  lucrative  position  of  a  crossing-sweeper. 
It  seems  that  this  excellent  person  had  thriven  on  the  occupations 
which  brought  ruin  on  his  employer,  Mr.  Lawley,  for  he  rejoiced 
in  a  gold  eye-glass,  with  which  he  carefully  inspected  various 
documents  on  which  his  opinion  was  requested.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  we  get  such  a  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  is  unencumbered  by  the  received  maxims  of 
morality.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  about  them  is  their 
silliness  and  inefficiency.  One  gentleman  establishes  a  claim  for 
io.oooZ.  against  another — he  sells  it  for  5000 1.  to  a  friend,  who 
gets  absolutely  nothing  by  the  transaction — and  the  fortunate 
winner  himself  is  only  saved  from  making  restitution  to  the 
speculator  who  has  assisted  him,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
money  ran  through  his  fingers  as  soon  as  he  got  it.  It  is  a  sort 
of  fairy  gold  which  stays  with  nobody,  and  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  one  the  richer,  except  the  fortunate  crossing-sweeper 
who  comes  out  with  the  gold  eye-glass.  After  living  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  on  his  wits,  the  Bohemian  seems  to  be  worse 
off  than  he  was  at  first.  His  whole  life  is  a  sort  of  prowl,  in 
which  he  snatches  and  bites  at  his  neighbours,  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  snatch  and  bite  at  him — none  of  the  party  apparently 
thriving  on  the  diet. 

That  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is,  no  doubt,  a  sufficiently 
trite  text ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
it  is  not  only  practically  but  theoretically  disavowed.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  find  a  distorted  satisfaction 
in  turning  away  from  the  rules  to  the  exceptions  in  life.  There 
are  in  every  school  idle,  good-for-nothing  lads,  whose  school¬ 
fellows  regard  them  with  a  certain  mysterious  awe,  whispering  to 
each  other  that,  if  they  only  chose  to  try,  they  could  easily  get  all 
the  prizes,  and  probably  write  better  Latin  verses  than  the  school¬ 
master  himself.  The  schoolboy  sophism  is  kept  up  in  more 
mature  life  by  the  whole  tribe  of  novel-writers  and  satirists. 
They  delight  to  represent  the  thieves,  rogues,  and  ambiguous 
persons  who  stumble  along  the  world’s  muddy  bypaths,  as  tlio 
real  men  of  genius,  whom  the  rest  of  us  are  too  stupid  to  detect. 
Such  characters  in  the  last  generation,  decorated  with  mous¬ 
taches,  yataghans,  and  diabolical  smiles,  curdling  in  their  veins 
the  blood  of  all  beholders,  astonished  the  world  as  Conrads  and 
Laras.  Now-a-days,  a  stern  realism  influences  writers  of  fiction 
and  those  commentators  on  fact  who  share  in  their  aspirations. 
Such  writers  delight  in  bringing  on  the  stage  mere  ordinary 
rascals,  whom  the  reader  is  requested  to  accept  as  men  of 
genius,  partly  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  life  them¬ 
selves,  and  partly  because  they  express  much  contempt  for  those 
who  have.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  compare  occasionally  the 
facts  on  which  novels  are  founded  with  the  novels  which  are 
founded  on  fact.  Coglan,  Saward,  Anderson,  and  Hardwieke 
are  our  real  “  Friends  in  Bohemia and,  with  all  submission  to 
their  admirers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  not 
only  be  dangerous  but  extremely  tiresome  acquaintances. 


THE  DEATH-BATTLE. 

IB  J.  BOWEING’S  luckless  aspirations  after  tom-toms  and 
0  cock-feathers  have  committed  an  amount  of  havoc,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  China,  which,  if  notoriety  be  his  aim,  will  give  him 
more  of  it  than  could  be  gained  by  the  most  gorgeous  procession 
along  the  streets  of  the  recalcitrant  Cantonese.  Our  constitu¬ 
tional  saturnalia  have  begun,  and  till  they  are  closed,  everything 
else  must  be  suspended.  All  social  or  legal  reform,  every  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprise,  the  agitation  of  every  important  question,  must 
be  hung  up  till  the  nation  has  disposed  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Bowring.  He  has  had  many  victims  besides  Yeh  and  the 
savage  barbarians  whom  we  are  cannonading  into  gentleness 
and  love.  At  least  half  a  million — probably  a  great  deal  more 
—  will  be  spent  within  the  next  three  months  in  inducing 
Englishmen  to  exercise  the  franchise  of  which  they  are  so 
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proud.  Many  a  budding  patriot  will  shrink  again  into  the  slender 
proportions  of  a  village  Hampden.  We  shall  lose  several  well- 
known  faces,  and,  we  hope,  several  well-execrated  bores.  And 
among  other  losses,  we  trust  we  shall  bear  it  with  fitting  resig¬ 
nation  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  those 
agricultural  divines  who  are  so  fond  of  turning  their  ploughshares 
into  swords,  and  whose  martial  Protestantism  has  lately  so  much 
edified  the  godly.  Doubtless  they  will  carry  their  principles  into 
private  life.  An  evangelical  coachman  who  gets  drunk  and  runs 
down  other  people’s  carriages,  and  a  T.  P.  (truly  pious)  game- 
keeper  who  poaches  their  neighbour’s  pheasants,  will  be  as  dear 
to  their  enlightened  hearts  as  a  Premier  who  varnishes  over  an 
impotent  domestic  policy  by  Protestant  bishops  at  home  and 
profligate  bloodshed  abroad. 

Everywhere  one  may  see  the  symptoms  of  approaching  disso¬ 
lution.  The  House  is  indeed  the  very  picture  of  desolate 
wretchedness.  “  Death  is  upon  its  closin'g  eye.”  All  its  old 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  is  gone.  The  hearty  Opposition  shout, 
renowned  throughout  the  House,  is  dumb.  The  crowd  of  Minis¬ 
terialists  who  used  to  throng  the  shadowy  corner  behind  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  and  sleep  and  cheer,  and  cheer  and  sleep  by 
turns,  have  disappeared.  You  will  listen  in  vain  for  the  merry 
hum  of  conversation  with  which  the  Radical  benches  were  wont 
to  beguile  the  weary  periods  of  Lewis  or  of  Wood.  Heavy  per¬ 
functory  debates,  with  spasmodic  efforts  at  electioneering  inter¬ 
spersed,  have  succeeded ;  but  they  are  delivered  to  scattered 
rows  of  long  gloomy  faces.  There  are  no  brothers  Phillimore 
now,  by  rival  cheers,  to  encourage  a  floundering  debater.  Their 
well-known  voices  are  still — for  the  hand  of  Hayter  is  upon  them, 
and  they  are  doomed.  Lord  John  Russell  still  sits  “  perched  up 
there,”  as  our  Cannon-ball  wit,  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  expressed  it,  bravely 
maintaining  his  post  in  spite  of  the  tempestuous  tea-pots  of  the 
City.  His  thin  anxious  face  is  stamped  with  the  resolve  which 
his  whole  life  has  exemplified,  that,  if  he  cannot  win,  he  will  at 
least  wound  in  falling.  And  the  giant  veteran,  Sir  James,  still 
sits  on  to  the  last ;  but  his  face  no  longer  wears  that  benignant, 
almost  paternal,  smile  with  which  it  was  his  wont  to  listen  to 
the  bitter  insinuations  flung  at  him  by  his  former  colleagues. 

The  settled  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  wore, 

gathers  on  his  beaming  countenance  as  he  leans  his  chin  upon 
his  stick.  He  is  wearily  bethinking  himself  that  the  time  is 
drawing  near  when  he  must  perform  another  stage  of  that  cease¬ 
less  pilgrimage  of  which  Carlisle  seems  to  be  both  the  starting- 
place  and  the  goal.  All  is  sad  and  spiritless.  The  very  Speaker 
has  relaxed  the  reins  which  he  soon  will  cease  to  hold;  and 
the  elegant  form  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  may  be  seen  reclin¬ 
ing  in  horizontal  gracefulness,  and  seeking — shade  of  Manners- 
Sutton! — in  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  hammock.  Below  the  bar,  there  is  a  flux  and 
efflux  of  listless  Peers.  Their  own  legislative  energy  has  been 
struck  with  paralysis  by  the  late  events — assuredly  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  for  they  did  their  best,  or  worst,  to  prevent  it. 
So  they  saunter  in  to  see  if  there  is  any  more  excitement  to  be 
got  out  of  the  Commons  ;  and  when  they  find  that  the  proceedings 
are,  if  possible,  even  duller  than  their  own,  they  saunter  out 
again.  The  only  persons  who  show  signs  of  real  animation  are 
the  Whips.  They  are  the  stormy  petrels  of  the  political  horizon — 
the  fiercer  the  tempest,  the  more  merrily  they  fly  hither  and  thither. 
Now  is  their  hour.  Mr.  Hayter  is  for  the  moment  a  more  im¬ 
portant  man  than  the  Premier.  All  those  whom  he  has  wheedled 
in  vain  during  four  long  years  will  now  feel  the  power  of  his 
arm.  His  incessant  hurry,  his  weighted  brow  and  compressed 
lips,  betray  that  he  has  a  full  consciousness  of  his  position.  He 
slips  in  and  out  of  the  House  with  the  activity  of  an  armadillo — 
now  gliding  on  to  the  Treasury  bench,  and  whispering  in  a 
leader’s  ear — now  gently  carrying  off  under  his  arm  some  timid 
follower,  who  has  broken  his  pledges  and  dreads  the  hustings, 
and  cheering  him  with  flattering  tales  of  the  skill  of  Coppock 
and  the  charms  of  place.  And,  as  he  passes,  you  may  see  the 
Opposition  members  making  way  for  him  with  a  kind  of  sullen 
awe  ;  for  they  have  heard  that  he  has  sworn  to  run  a  candidate 
in  every  field  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  well-known  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  hundred  trying  emergencies  has  inspired  men  with  a 
vague  notion  of  his  omnipotence. 

One  thing  amid  all  these  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interests,  most 
men  seem  to  have  agreed  to  look  upon  with  indifference ;  and 
that  one  thing  is  legislation.  It  is  well  to  dwell  on,  and  to  re¬ 
member  these  scenes,  for  they  teach  us  what  the  result  of  annual 
Parliaments  would  be.  What  is  now  an  exceptional  degradation 
would  then  be  the  constant  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  speeches  would  be  electioneering  manifestoes — all  votes  would 
be  addressed  to  Bunkum — all  legislation  that  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  claptrap  cry  would  be  passed  over  with  contempt. 
The  transient  orgy  of  misrule  in  which  whips  govern  and  states¬ 
men  cringe,  M  ould  become  the  permanent  order  of  Parliamentary 
subordination. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

II. 

ON  the  5th  of  March,  Professor  Owen  gave  his  third  Lecture. 

Leaving  behind  him  the  small  Mammalia  of  the  Oolite,  he 
observed  that  not  one  fossil  referable  to  this  class  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  either  in  the  comparatively  small  formation  of  the 


Wealden  or  in  the  Chalk.  In  the  first  of  these,  numerous  shells 
of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  genera  have  been  found.  The 
remains  of  huge  reptiles,  of  the  mighty  Iguanodon,  of  the  long¬ 
necked  Plesiosaurus,  and  of  the  Pterodactyle — no  unapt  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  flying  dragons  of  fable — are  numerous  and  character¬ 
istic.  Birds,  likewise,  would  appear  to  have  existed,  and  fish 
were  not  wanting.  In  the  second,  we  find,  besides  fish,  number¬ 
less  sea  shells  and  the  bones  of  gigantic  Saurians,  such  as  the 
Mosasaurus  (Saurian  of  the  Meuse)  which  was  found  in  the 
quarries  at  Maestriclit,  and  saved  part  of  that  city  from  bombard¬ 
ment  in  1795.  In  neither  of  these,  however,  has  there  as  yet 
been  discovered  a  trace  of  Mammalian  life,  not  even  the  remains 
of  a  Cetacean,  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  chalk. 
This  is  certainly  puzzling,  and  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  imagine 
the  small  insectivorous  creatures  of  Stonesfield  allowed  to  increase 
without  any  higher  Mammalia  to  prey  upon  them,  and  to  restrain 
their  undue  multiplication.  Possibly,  however,  the  Pterodactyles 
of  the  ancient  world  picked  up  these  more  highly  organized  but 
weaker  animals.  The  absence  of  Mammalia  in  the  Wealden 
and  the  Chalk  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  their  non-appear¬ 
ance  amidst  the  carboniferous  strata.  In  the  mighty  forests  to 
which  the  coal  bears  witness,  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
creatures  feeding,  like  the  armadillo, on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
or  organized  like  the  ant-eater,  to  keep  down  the  insects,  whose 
office  it  is  to  clear  away  the  masses  of  dead  trees  and  leaves 
which  would  otherwise  smother  the  forest  in  itself.  Monkeys, 
also,  with  prehensile  tails,  to  aid  them  in  climbing,  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place ;  nor  elephants,  such  as  those  udiich  roam 
in  the  dense  woodlands  of  Southern  Africa.  Yet  not  a  trace  of 
anything  of  the  sort  has  been  preserved,  although  Batrachian 
reptiles,  insects,  and  scorpions  have  left  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  having  haunted  the  entangled  jungles.  It  may  be  said  that 
negative  evidence  is  not  worth  much  ;  but  do  we  not  accept  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  of  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  the  existing 
creation  ?  Do  we  not,  for  example,  infer  that  there  are  no  ganoid 
fishes  in  the  seas  of  our  own  day,  because  none  have  been  found, 
and  are  we  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  there  are  now  only 
two  fluviatile  cetaceans,  simply  because  only  two  have  rewarded 
the  search  of  naturalists  ? 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  Eocene  formation.  In  the  plastic 
clay  of  the  London  basin  we  once  more  find  Mammalia.  Of 
these,  Professor  Owen  described  the  Coryphodon  and  the 
Palaocyon.  The  first  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  ridges  on  its  teeth  are  sharpened  at  the  angles  into  points. 
It  was  a  hoofed  animal,  not  unlike  the  tapir  of  South  America, 
but  larger  by  about  one-third.  The  creature  to  which  it  is 
most  nearly  related  is  the  extinct  Lophiodon,  so  called  by 
Cuvier  from  the  ridges  on  its  teeth ;  but  the  Coryphodon  appears 
to  have  been  a  more  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  earth  than  the 
other.  We  cannot  attempt  to  reproduce  the  delicate  chain  of 
observation  and  reasoning  by  which  Professor  Owen  was  led  to 
discover  the  real  character  of  this  animal,  from  a  fragment 
dredged  up  from  the  plastic  clay  under  the  sea  near 
Harwich,  and  from  a  tooth  dug  up  at  Camberwell.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  opinion  was  brilliantly  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  entire  dentition  of  the  animal,  and  many  of  its  bones  in 
France,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  right  n-here 
Cuvier  and  Blainville  had  erred.  Both  these  great  men  confounded 
the  Lophiodon  with  the  Coryphodon.  In  detailing  his  discovery, 
Professor  Owen  made  use  of  one  of  those  happy  expressions 
which  at  once  commend  themselves  to  us,  and  remain  implanted 
in  the  memory  : — “  Nature  does  not  cry  aloud,”  he  said,  “  rather 
she  whispers  her  truths.”  The  Palaocyon  was  an  animal  with 
claws  (unguiculate),  and  at  least  partially  carnivorous.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  basin  in  a  deposit  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  plastic  clay.  Some  have  given  it  a  name  derived 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  bear  ;  but  neither  of  its  two 
appellations  is  very  expressive,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  very  unlike 
either  a  bear  or  a  dog.  Professor  Owen  then  described  another 
creature,  of  which  the  skull  had  been  brought  to  him  embedded 
in  one  of  those  nodules  which  are  found  in  the  clay  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  used  for  the  making  of  Roman  cement. 
It  must  have  been  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  has  been  named 
by  him  Pliolophus  Yulpiceps  (the  fox-headed  Pliolophus).  The 
word  Pliolophus  expresses  its  affinity  to  the  Lophiodon  already 
alluded  to.  Contemporary  with  it  M  as  the  Hyracotherium,  so 
called  from  its  being  a  Pachyderm,  about  the  size  of  the  Hyrax, 
the  coney  of  Scripture.  It  was  a  hoofed  animal  also,  as  large  as 
a  hare,  with  an  even  number  of  toes. 

In  a  tooth  and  part  of  a  jaw  brought  to  him  from  sands  of 
the  Eocene  formation,  near  Kingston,  or  Kyson,  in  Sussex,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  has  discovered  the  evidence  of  a  quadrumanous 
animal  of  the  Macacus  family,  which  is  largely  represented  in 
the  existing  state  of  things.  This  Mill  surprise  no  one  M’ho  is 
aware  of  the  aspect  which  this  country  presented  during  the 
Eocene  period.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  realize  what  that  was 
need  only  go  to  Sheerness.  If,  leaving  that  place  behind  him,  he 
walks  down  the  Thames,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
he  will  find  whole  bushels  of  pyritized  pieces  of  twigs  and  fruits. 
These  fruits  and  twigs  belong  to  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
screw-pine  and  the  custard-apple,  and  to  various  species  of  palms 
and  spice  trees  which  now  flourish  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
At  the  time  when  they  were  washed  down  from  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  land,  not  only  crocodilian  reptiles,  but  sharks  and  innu¬ 
merable  turtles  inhabited  a  sea  or  estuary  which  now  forms 
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part  of  the  London  district,  and  huge  boa-constrictors  glided 
amongst  the  trees  which  fringed  the  adjoining  shores. 

In  his  fourth  Lecture,  delivered  on  the  6th  of  March,  Professor 
Owen  noticed  the  Lophiodon  Minimus,  an  animal  nearly  allied 
to  the  Tapir,  of  whose  existence  evidence  has  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  beds  of  Bracklesham,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex  (which 
correspond  to  the  Calcaire-g rossier  of  the  Paris  basin),  as  well  as 
the  Dichodon  (dividing-tooth),  of  which  the  first  remains  were 
found  in  the  fresh  water  sand3  at  Ilordwell,  in  Hampshire. 
This  creature  must  have  been  singularly  graceful.  ^  It  was 
herbivorous,  and  appears  to  have  resembled  the  elegant  Xiphodon 
(sword  tooth)  of  the  Paris  basin.  He  mentioned  also  the 
Hyanodon — otherwise  called  Pterodon,  from  the  wing-like  appen¬ 
dages  of  its  upper  teeth — which  is  likewise  one  of  the  Hordwell 
mammalia.  It  was  carnivorous,  but  we  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  name  into  fancying  it  like  the  Hyaena.  It  must  have  differed 
from  that  animal  in  appearance  very  considerably.  In  the  fresh 
water  Eocene  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  the  Hyopotamus  (river  pig),  a  creature  allied  to  the 
Anthracotherium  (coal  beast)  from  the  lignites  near  Genoa.  From 
our  own  shores  Professor  Owen  passed  to  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
so  important  in  history  and  in  science.  Many  of  our  readers 
have,  no  doubt,  gazed  with  interest  on  those  white  masses  which 
the  great  Cuvier  has  made  famous.  Professor  Owen  described 
several  of  the  animals  whose  remains  were  discovered,  and  whose 
forms  were  recalled  by  that  illustrious  man.  One  of  these  was 
the  Anoplotherium,  a  large  herbivore,  with  no  horns  and  no  canine 
teeth,  whence  its  name  (destitute  of  arms).  It  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  aquatic,  and  fed,  like  a  horse,  upon  the  herbage  which 
grew  round  the  great  lakes  which  in  those  days  occupied  the  site 
of  Paris.  Nearly  allied  to  this  creature  is  the  P aloplotherium  of 
Hordwell.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  connects  the  Anoplothe¬ 
rium  with  the  Palceotherium  (ancient  beast),  a  large  Tapiroid 
creature,  about  the  size  of  a  horse.  Amongst  the  more  remark¬ 
able  animals  of  Montmartre  was  the  Peratherium  (wallet  beast) 
or  Eocene  opossum.  Its  bones  were  chiselled  out  by  Cuvier, 
from  the  block  which  contained  them,  in  the  presence  of  several 
men  of  science,  who  had  hitherto  declined  to  accept  his  views. 
By  this  means  they  were  brought  over  to  his  side.  An  immense 
cetacean,  the  Zeuglodon,  has  been  discovered  in  Eocene  strata 
in  North  America.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  of  its 
teeth,  which  resemble  a  yoke.  When  its  remains  were  first 
found,  they  caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  some  inferences 
were  drawn  from  them  which  went  to  invalidate  the  Mamma¬ 
lian  character  of  the  little  fossil  jaws  of  Stonesfield.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  specimen  which  had  caused  so  much  difficulty  was 
brought  to  England,  and  Professor  Owen  wTas  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  nature  and  affinities.  Since  that  time  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  the  Zeuglodon  have  been  found  and  shown  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  American  as  the  skeleton  of  the  great  sea-serpent.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  destroying  the 
credit  of  sea-serpent  stories.  Six  lectures  of  this  admirable  course 
are  yet  to  be  delivered  ;  and  rarely  indeed  has  so  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  been  offered  to  that  portion  of  the  London  public  which  is 
capable  of  appreciating  the  lucid  and  felicitous  exposition  of  the 
matured  results  of  philosophic  research. 


THE  KOYAL  SOCIETY. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  the  Bakerian  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Faraday,  On  the  Relations  of 
Gold  and  other  Metals  to  Light.  The  author  of  this  lecture 
hopes  that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  when  more  fully  and 
perfectly  developed,  may  aid  in  comparing  local  actions  with 
those  which  take  place  at  a  distance,  and  may  even  help  towards 
the  comprehension  of  the  physical  means  by  which  the  latter  are 
carried  on.  With  that  view  he  has  endeavoured  experimentally 
to  subject  a  ray  of  light  to  the  action  of  particles,  so  small  in 
size  as  to  have  an  immediate  and  near  relation,  not  only  to  the 
undulation  of  light,  but  even  to  the  far  smaller  motions  of  the 
parts  of  the  ether  which  are  supposed  to  produce,  by  their  joint 
and  successive  action,  the  light-wave.  His  hope  was  that,  by 
choosing  particles  of  a  fitting  substance,  experimental  results 
might  be  obtained  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  mathematical  phi¬ 
losopher  might  aid  in  perfecting  the  theory.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  gold  was  selected,  because  of  its  high  optical  qualities, 
shown  in  its  comparative  opacity,  whilst  possessing  a  real  trans¬ 
parency — its  high  yellow  reflection,  and  its  true  green  transmis¬ 
sion — its  known  action  on  light  in  very  minute  quantity — its  capa¬ 
bility  of  extreme  division — its  great  gravitating  force,  which  should 
be  called  upon  for  aid  when  the  metal  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division — its  elementary  character,  the  integrity  of  its  metallic 
state,  the  facilities  of  testing  its  presence  and  condition — and, 
finally,  because  known  phenomena  seemed  already  to  indicate 
differences  of  action  on  light  consequent  upon  its  division. 

The  first  state  of  division  or  attenuation  considered,  was  that 
conferred  on  gold  by  beating  into  leaves.  These,  with  their 
dimensions  and  general  characters,  are  well  known.  Being  taken 
up  on  glass  damped  by  breathing  or  moistening,  and  water  being 
then  introduced  between  the  glass  and  the  gold,  as  a  cushion,  the 
gold  can  be  perfectly  stretched,  so  that  when  dry,  it  is  fit  for 
optical  examination ;  or,  if  a  diluted  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  be  in  like  manner  introduced  beneath  the  gold,  it  can 
be  more  or  less  attenuated  by  solution,  and  then  washed  and 
dried.  If  gold  be  often  thus  extended,  and  attached  either  to 


glass,  or  plates  of  rock-crystal,  or  if  mica  be  heated,  it  gradually 
loses  its  reflective  power  and  its  green  colour,  aud  becomes  trans¬ 
lucent.  This  change  takes  place  far  below  the  fusing-point  of 
gold,  and  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  the  boiling-point  of  oil,  if 
continued  for  several  hours.  When  the  heat  is  considerable,  the 
gold-leaf  suffers  retraction  of  its  parts,  and  becomes  perforated  by 
many  fine  holes,  often  systematic  in  their  form  and  dimension ; 
but  when  the  heat  applied  is  the  lowest  competent  to  produce  the 
change,  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  effect  is  due  to  such  re¬ 
traction.  A  good  microscopic  examination  of  this  point  is  required. 
When  pressure  is  applied  to  such  decoloured  gold  by  a  convex 
piece  of  rock-crystal,  of  short  radius  (half  an  inch,  or  less), 
the  green  colour  of  the  transmitted  ray  reappears.  This  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  green  colour  by  pressure  can  often  be  referred  to  in 
different  states  of  gold,  as  a  proof,  amongst  others,  that  the  metal 
is  in  the  metallic  condition.  Silver-leaf  undergoes  a  like  change 
by  heat,  at  even  a  low  temperature. 

Division  by  the  Leyden  Deflagration. — When  a  gold  wire  is 
deflagrated  near  the  surface  of  glass  plates,  by  a  strong  electric 
discharge,  it  is  dissipated  in  minute  particles,  which  are  deposited 
on  the  glass.  These  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  of 
different  sizes  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  so  minute  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  separately.  The  general  film  is  of  different 
colours  by  transmitted  light,  being  grey,  violet,  or  green ;  and 
often,  on  the  central  or  nearest  part  of  the  discharge,  where  the 
heat  has  been  active,  it  is  of  a  very  fine  ruby  colour.  All  these 
particles  act  with  acid  and  chemical  reagents  as  gold  acts;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  anything  other  than 
metallic  gold.  They  appear  with  precisely  the  same  colours  and 
characters,  whether  the  deflagrations  are  made  in  common  air,  in 
oxygen,  or  in  hydrogen,  and  whether  the  deposits  are  formed  on 
glass,  rock-crystal,  topaz,  or  mica.  When  heated  by  any 
ordinary  means,  the  green  and  grey  parts  change  to  a  ruby,  or 
ruby-amethystine  colour — and  that  whether  they  are  surrounded 
by  vapour  of  alcohol,  or  ether,  or  air.  Even  alter  heating,  they 
adhere  only  as  a  dust  to  the  plates,  except  when  the  temperature 
applied  to  those  on  glass  has  been  very  high.  Agate  pressure 
confers  the  green  character  on  the  heated  deposits,  and  also  in 
frequent  cases  upon  that  which  has  not  been  heated.  All  things 
considered,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deposits 
thus  made  to  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light  consist 
of  pure  metallic  gold.  . 

Thin  Films  of  Gold—  If  a  very  weak  solution  of  chloride  ot 
gold,  free  from  excess  of  acid,  and  containing  about  one  and 
a-half  grain  of  metal  to  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  be  placed  in 
a  very  clear  glass  or  glazed  vessel,  in  a  quiet  place— and  then 
two  or  three  small  particles  of  phosphorus  laid  floating  on  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  covered  over,  and  left  for  twelve  or  more 
hours— the  gold  will  be  reduced,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
surface  with  a  film,  thicker  near  the  phosphorus  than  at  other 
parts.  This  film  may  be  raised  from  the  fluid  by  plates  of  glass, 
and  washed  and  dried  on  the  plates,  and  is  then  ready  for  ex¬ 
amination.  The  thinner  parts  of  such  a  film  are  scarcely  visible 
either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light— the  transition  to  thicker 
parts  is  gradual,  the  thickest  being  opaque,  aud  their  reflection 
that  of  dense  gold.  The  colour  by  transmitted  light  varies,  being 
grey,  green,  or  dull  violet.  The  films  are  porous,  and  act  as  pure 
gold,  resisting  all  the  agents  which  metallic  gold  resists.  TV  hen 
heated,  the  transmitted  colour  changes  towards  amethyst  and 
ruby  ;  and  then  the  effect  of  pressure  in  producing  a  green  colour 
is,  in  many  cases,  very  remarkable — even  a  touch  with  a  card  or 
the  finger  being  able  to  cause  the  change. 

Gold  Fluids.— Whilst  the  particles  of  phosphorus  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  film  on  the  surface,  it  frequently  happens  that  streams 
of  a  red  colour  descend  from  them  through  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the 
phosphorus  be  submerged,  and  left  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  this  red  product  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained. 
If  the  gold  solution  be  placed  in  a  very  clean  bottle,  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether  be  added,  and 
the  whole  agitated  from  time  to  time,  the  ruby  fluid  is  obtained 
in  a  shorter  period.  This  fluid  is  apt  to  change  in  colour, 
becoming  amethystine,  violet,  purple,  and  finally  blue  impu¬ 
rities  of  certain  kinds  in  very  small  quantities  cause  this  change. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  clean  a  vessel  so  well  that  the  first 
portion  put  into  it  does  not  alter.  Most  saline  bodies  produce 
the  change — a  trace  of  common  salt  readily  makes  it  manifest. 
That  all  these  fluids  are  coloured  by  diffused  particles  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance  that,  on  being  left  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time,  the  particles  sink,  forming  a  coloured  stratum  of  deposit. 
Many  months,  however,  are  required  for  even  the  partial  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  finer  ruby  particles.  When  a  light  is  looked  at 
through  the  fluid,  the  latter  appears  transparent ;  but  when  the 
eye  is  on  the  illuminated  side,  then  the  fluid  is  seen  opalescent. 
If  a  cone  of  sun-rays  be  thrown  by  a  lens  into  the  fluid,  the 
illumination  of  the  particles  within  the  cone  shows  their  presence 
as  undissolved  bodies.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  particles  being 
metallic  gold,  the  ruby  are  in  the  finest  state  of  division,  the 
blue  in  a  more  aggregated  condition.  Though  the  ruby  particles 
whilst  freely  diffused,  are  easily  changed  in  colour,  and  as  it  is 
supposed  by  aggregation,  still  they  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
separated  by  a  filter;  for  on  passing  the  fluid  several  times  through 
a  paper  filter,  the  latter  associates  much  of  the  rubifying  substance 
with  itself,  and  becomes  of  a  rose  colour.  It  may  then  be  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  contains  the  ruby  particles  located,  as 
it  is  believed,  and  prevented  by  their  attachment  to  the  paper- 
fibres  from  undergoing  mutual  aggregation.  In  this  state  their 
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character  is  Dot  altered  from  ruby  to  blue  by  salt  or  acids — they 
resist  those  chemical  agent3  which  are  resisted  by  gold,  but  are 
dissolved  by  chlorine,  cyanides,  and  the  other  substances  capable 
of  acting  on  gold.  Heated  either  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  air, 
no  change  of  tint  or  quality  is  induced  at  such  temperatures  as 
the  paper  can  bear — nor,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  at  any  higher 
temperature. 

A  ruby  glass  coloured  by  gold  is  well  known.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  author  as  analogous  to  the  ruby  fluid  just  spoken 
of,  being  a  diffusion  of  gold  particles  through  vitreous  matter. 
The  ruby  fluid,  by  association  with  jelly,  is  rendered  much  more 
permanent  than  before  ;  and  then  it  may,  by  a  little  warmth,  be 
had  in  the  fluid  state — or  by  cooling,  as  a  tremulous  jelly — or  by 
desiccation,  as  a  hard  ruby  solid — presenting  all  the  transitions 
between  the  gold  fluid  and  the  ruby  glass.  By  soaking  the  dried 
jelly  and  then  warming  it  with  water,  these  transitions  may  be 
passed  through  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  so  on,  any  number 
of  times. 

The  relations  of  gold  (and  other  metals)  to  polarized  light  are 
of  the  following  nature.  A  leaf  of  gold,  inclined  at  a  certain 
angle  across  a  ray  of  polarized  light  (the  inclination  not  being  in 
the  plane  of  polarization  or  at  right  angles  to  it),  affects  it  as  a 
thin  plate  of  any  uncrystallized  transparent  substance  would  do 
— i.e.,  the  light  appears  in  the  analyser,  and  the  plane  of  polariza¬ 
tion  is  rotated.  Or,  if  a  leaf  of  gold  be  held  in  an  inclined  position 
across  a  ray  of  unpolarized  light,  the  beam  is  polarized  as  it 
would  have  been  in  passing  through  a  like  inclined  plate  of 
uncrystallized  transparent  matter.  The  gold  rendered  green  by 
heating  or  pressure,  when  thus  examined,  does  not  appear  to 
have  acquired  any  particular  tension  or  structure.  Sulphide  of 
carbon  and  crown  glass  are  optically  so  near  each  other  that  a 
plate  of  the  latter  immersed  in  the  former  is  neutralized,  and 
though  placed  in  an  inclined  position  to  a  ray  of  light,  either 
polarized  or  not,  does  not  then  affect  it ;  but  gold  (like  all  metals) 
is  still  far  above  either  of  them.  Hence  the  gold  films  obtained 
by  phosphorus,  when  attached  to  glass,  could  be  examined,  and 
were  found  to  have  the  optical  properties  of  leaf-gold — the 
effect  having  no  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  film,  but  being 
most  perfect  in  the  thinner  films,  because  they  were  in  a  more 
regular  and  perfect  condition.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  films  are  not  continuous  layers,  like  coats  of  varnish  or 
fluid,  but  easily  pervious  to  vapours.  In  like  manner  the  deposits 
of  gold  (and  other  metals)  obtained  by  electric  deflagrations  were 
examined  and  found  to  have  the  same  marked  qualities  in  a  high 
degree — places  where  the  film  was  scarcely  visible  on  the  glass 
instantly  showing  the  presence  of  the  gold  by  their  action  on  the 
polarized  ray.  In  the  same  manner,  the  very  thin  and  almost 
invisible  films  deposited  occasionally  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
containing  the  gold  fluid  showed  themselves  as  gold.  The 
thinnest  layer  of  the  fluid  itself,  however  rich  in  particles,  held 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  acted  no  otherwise  than  a  layer  of 
water.  It  appears  by  the  deflagrations  that  the  particles  of  gold 
must  be  deposited  in  a  plane,  and  then,  though  discontinuous, 
they  act  in  the  manner  of  continuous  films  of  ordinary  un¬ 
crystallized  transparent  bodies. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  different  films  or  solutions, 
it  can  at  present  only  be  said  that  it  is  very  small.  Suppose 
that  a  leaf  of  gold,  which  weighs  about  o' 2  of  a  grain,  and  will 
cover  a  base  of  nearly  ten  square  inches,  were  diffused  through 
a  column  having  that  base,  and  2 '7  inches  in  height,  it  would 
give  a  ruby  fluid  equal  in  depth  of  tint  to  a  good  red  rose — the 
volume  of  the  gold  being  about  the  sooooiB1  Par^  the  volume 
of  the  fluid.  Another  result  gave  0  01  of  a  grain  of  gold  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  fluid.  These  fine  diffused  particles  have  not  as  yet 
been  distinguished  by  any  microscopic  power  applied  to  them. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  extremely 
beautiful  and  interesting  experiments,  and  Professor  Faraday 
stated  that  he  wyas  enabled  to  perform  many  of  them  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  specimens  of  pure  and 
unalloyed  gold  leaves,  which  are  used  in  gilding  the  dome  of  the 
new  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  was  read  by  General 
Sabine,  B.A.,  On  what  the  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories 
have  accomplished.  The  author  prefaces  his  memoir  by  stating 
that  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  persons  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  that  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories  is  at  the  present 
time  desirable,  he,  as  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  those  establishments,  undertook  the  task ;  and  he 
has  done  so  the  more  willingly,  because  an  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  of  adding  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the  mea¬ 
sures  required  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  observatories  were  established. 

The  magnetic  investigations  designed  to  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  Colonial  Observatories  embraced  a  very  wide 
scope.  They  were  intendeded  to  comprehend  in  each  of  the  three 
magnetic  elements,  viz.,  the  declination,  inclination,  and  total 
force,  the  absolute  values,  secular  changes,  and  variations  pe¬ 
riodical  or  casual,  at  each  of  the  stations  where  observatories  are 
stationed.  The  author  shows  successively  what  the  observatories 
have  accomplished  in  regard  to  each  of  these  distinct  questions ; 
but  we  can  only  follow  him  in  one,  viz.,  the  casual,  or  as  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  should  hereafter  be  called,  the  “  occasional”  dis¬ 
turbances. 


All  that  was  known  regarding  them  when  the  subject 
was  discussed  by  a  committee  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  was 
that  there  occurred  occasionally,  and  as  it  was  supposed  irregu¬ 
larly,  disturbances  in  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  needle, 
which  were  known  to  prevail  with  an  accord  which  it  was 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  accident,  simultaneously  over  consi¬ 
derable  spaces  of  the  earth’s  surface.  They  were  believed  to  be  in 
some  unknown  manner  connected  either  as  cause  or  effect  with 
the  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  chief  feature  by 
which  the  presence  of  a  disturbance  of  this  class  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  at  any  instant  of  observation,  or  by  which  its  existence 
might  be  subsequently  inferred,  independently  of  concert  or 
comparison  with  other  observatories,  appeared  to  be  the  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  from  its  usual  or  normal  position  to  an  amount 
much  exceeding  what  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  irre¬ 
gularities  in  the  ordinary  periodical  fluctuations.  The  observa¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  on  the  disturbances  anterior  to  the 
institution  of  the  Colonial  Observatories  had  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  declination. 

The  Hoyal  Society,  represented  by  their  Committee  of  Physics, 
composed  of  eminent  men  of  science,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  laboured  long  and  diligently  on  the  subject, 
and  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Physics,  em¬ 
bodying  with  admirable  comprehensiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
conciseness,  the  desiderata  of  magnetical  science — placing  in  the 
first  rank,  at  least  in  the  order  of  time,  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  the  occasional  disturbances.  The  importance  of  their 
examination  was  urged,  not  alone  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
their  influence  on  the  periodic  and  progressive  changes,  but 
also  on  the  independent  ground  that  “  the  theory  of  the  transitory 
changes  might  prove  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  points  to  which  the  attention  of  magnetic  inquirers  can 
be  turned,  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  causes  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  will  probably  lead  us 
to  a  much  more  perfect  knowledge  of  those  causes  than  we  now 
possess.” 

Acting  on  these  suggestions,  means  have  been  devised  for 
recognising  and  separating  from  the  entire  mass  of  hourly  obser¬ 
vations,  taken  during  several  years,  a  sufficient  body  of  observa¬ 
tions  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  an  investigation  into  the 
laws  or  conditions  regulating  or  determining  the  occurrence  of  the 
magnetic  disturbances.  By  laborious  operations — the  magnitude 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  at  the  magnetic  station  of  Toronto  alone  considerably 
exceed  100,000,  each  of  which  have  to  be  passed  through  several 
distinct  processes — the  occasional  magnetic  phenomena  are  proved 
by  their  mean  or  average  effects  to  be  subject  to  periodical  laws 
of  a  very  systematic  character,  which,  as  a  first  step  towards  an 
acquaintance  with  their  physical  causes,  places  them  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  sun  as  their  primary  exciting  cause.  They 
have — first,  a  diurnal  variation  w  hich  follows  the  order  of  the 
solar  hours,  and  manifests,  therefore,  its  relation  to  the  sun’s 
position  as  affected  by  the  earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis ;  secondly, 
an  annual  variation  connecting  itself  with  the  siin’s  position  in 
regard  to  the  ecliptic  ;  and  thirdly,  a  variation  w  hich  seems  to 
refer  still  more  distinctly  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  since, 
both  in  period  and  in  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum,  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  remarkable  solar  period  of  nearly  eleven  years, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  recently  made  known  to  us 
by  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots.  These,  however,  as  far 
as  we  yet  know,  are  wholly  unconnected  with  any  thermic  or 
physical  variation  of  any  description  (except  magnetic)  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  equally  so  with  any  cosmical  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  discovery  of  a  connexion  of 
this  remarkable  description,  giving  apparently  to  magnetism  a 
much  higher  position  in  the  scale  of  distinct  natural  forces  than 
was  previously  assigned  to  it,  may  justly  be  claimed  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Observatories  as  the  result  of  the  system  of  obser¬ 
vation  enjoined  and  carefully  maintained. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  showr  the  use  and  great  value  of 
various  magnetic  stations  at  different  parts  of  the  globe.  For 
example,  there  are  certain  variations  produced  by  the  mean 
effects  of  disturbances,  which  attain  their  maximum  at  Toronto 
during  the  night  hours.  The  corresponding  variations  attain 
their  maximum  at  Hobarton  also  during  these  hours,  but  with  a 
small  systematic  difference  as  to  the  precise  hour,  and  with  this 
distinguishing  peculiarity — that  the  deflection  at  Hobarton  is  of 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  needle  (or  of  the  same  pole  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction)  to  the  Toronto  disturbance;  whilst  at  a  third 
station,  St.  Helena,  which  is  a  tropical  one,  the  hours  of  principal 
disturbance  are  those  not  of  the  night,  but  of  the  day. 

General  Sabine  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  first  made  by  M.  Kreil,  of  the  existence  of  a  lunar  diurnal 
variation.  The  suggestion  led  the  author  to  investigate  the 
magnetic  observations  at  his  disposal  with  relation  to  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  The  results  deduced  from  the  observations  made  at  the 
three  stations  of  Hobarton,  Toronto,  and  St.  Helena,  present  the 
same  general  characters.  The  variation  of  each  of  the  elements 
is  a  double  progression  in  the  tw  enty-four  hours,  having  epochs 
of  maximum  and  minimum  symmetrically  disposed.  In  character, 
therefore,  the  lunar  variation  differs  from  w  hat  might  be  expected 
to  take  place  if  the  moon  were  possessed  of  inherent  magnetism, 
i.  e.,  if  she  were  a  magnet,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  per  se  ;  and  it 
accords  with  the  phenomena  which  might  be  expected  to  follow 
if  she  were  magnetic  only  by  induction  from  the  earth.  On 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  the  variation  as 
observed  at  each  of  these  stations  very  far  exceeds  what  can  be 
imagined  to  proceed  from  the  earth’s  inductive  action  reflected 
from  the  moon. 

In  conclusion,  the  author — to  whom  physical  science  is  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  for  the  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  results 
deduced  from  the  observations  already  made — justly  observes 
that  we  may  derive  the  greatest  encouragement  from  the  results 
obtained  to  persevere  in  a  line  of  research  which  is  no  longer 
one  of  doubtful  experiment.  Antecedents  justify  this,  for  the 
Magnetic  Observatories  have  accomplished  even  more  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  A  series  of  papers  by  General  Sabine 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  strong  desire  to  give  a  completeness  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Colonial  Observatories  corresponding  to  the  original 
conception. 

The  cost  of  an  Ordnance  Observato^  is  392^  per  annum  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  publication).  The  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
offlcers  and  soldiers  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the  army,  and  with 
much  credit  to  all  engaged  in  it.  One  great  and  unquestionable 
advantage  which  future  Colonial  Observatories  will  enjoy,  will  be 
found  in  the  assistance  they  will  derive  from  the  Observatory  at 
Kew,  where  their  instruments  can  be  verified  and  prepared,  and 
new  instruments  devised.  The  colonial  establishments  were 
instituted  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British 
Association,  with  a  more  general  concurrence  and  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  science  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
than  was  ever  before  manifested  in  regard  to  any  purely  scien¬ 
tific  undertaking,  and  with  a  most  cordial  and  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  authorities. 

The  extension  of  the  system  of  Colonial  Magnetic  Observa¬ 
tories  is  most  desirable.  They  have  yielded  much,  and  will 
doubtless  yield  more.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Sir  John 
Herschel— “  There  are  secrets  of  nature  wre  would  fain  see 
revealed — resources  hidden  in  her  fertile  bosom  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  man  upon  earth,  we  would  fain  see  opened  up  for 
the  use  of  the  generation  to  which  we  belong.  But  if  we  would 
be  enlightened  by  the  one  or  benefited  by  the  other,  we  must 
lay  on  power,  both  moral  and  physical,  without  grudging  and 
without  stint.” 


RICHARD  THE  SECOND  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 

MR.  KEAN  must  be  almost  wearied  of  having  praises  bestowed 
on  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  he  revives  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  but  the  same  story  again  and  again.  The 
most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  effects  are  attained  by  the  minute 
elaboration  of  every  detail,  and  everything  that  ingenuity  can 
devise,  or  profusion  carry  out,  is  directed  by  good  sense  and  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment.  In  some  respects,  Richard,  the  Second  eclipses 
its  predecessors.  It  is  even  more  splendid,  more  striking  to  the 
eye,  and  suggestive  to  the  fancy ;  and  it  has  this  great  recommen¬ 
dation,  that  the  scene  being  laid  in  English  history  at  a  time 
neither  too  late  nor  too  early,  it  is  possible  to  attain  real 
historical  accuracy,  whilst  the  historical  picture,  when  filled  up, 
is  singularly  striking  and  attractive,  totally  unlike  modern  life,  yet 
having  a  defined  and  ascertained  character  very  different  from  that 
of  representations  of  aboriginal  Athens  or  classical  Sicily.  No  one 
can  see  the  new  play  at  the  Princess’s  without  feelingthat  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  historical  lesson  of  a  very  valuable  kind.  Every  antiqua¬ 
rian  particular — costume,  buildings,  rooms,  furniture,  equipments, 
sports,  and  ceremonies — has  been  so  carefully  studied,  and  the  re¬ 
production  of  all  that  can  be  discovered  by  study  is  so  perfect,  that 
more  may  be  learnt  of  the  outward  aspect  of  English  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  life  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  spending  four  hours  at 
this  theatre  than  by  months  of  research.  We  have  no  deduction 
to  make,  nor  any  doubtful  point  to  take  issue  on — there  is 
nothing  disputable,  like  the  dances  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  or  the 
Athens  of  Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  We  have 
a  portion  of  English  history  illustrated  as  completely  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  ancestors  will  permit. 

Richard  the  Second  not  only  carries  us  back  to  a  period  when 
the  exterior  of  life  was  animated  and  picturesque,  but  it  contains 
a  great  variety  of  scenes ;  and  these  scenes  are  laid  in  places 
of  note,  and  bring  before  us  many  persons  with  whose  names  our 
ear  at  least  is  familiar.  We  have  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  at 
Westminster,  Ely  House,  and  Westminster  Hall,  as  specimens  of 
the  insides  of  public  or  baronial  buildings ;  and  we  have  Pembroke 
Castle,  Flint  Castle,  the  Queen’s  Garden,  and  the  lists  of  Gosford 
Green,  to  show  the  outward  character  of  great  feudal  buildings, 
and  the  splendour  of  feudal  pageantry.  But,  not  content  with 
these,  Mr.  Kean  has  introduced  an  episode  between  the  third  and 
fourth  acts,  in  which  the  entry  of  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  into 
London  is  represented.  It  is  as  nearly  like  real  life  as  a  scenic 
representation  can  be.  There  are  houses  lined  with  applauding 
spectators,  crowds  in  the  streets,  morris  dancers,  and  a  procession 
of  the  flag-bearers  and  armed  men  of  all  the  City  com¬ 
panies.  When  Bolingbroke  comes  riding  into  the  crowd,  he  is 
received  with  acclamations  so  numerous  and  hearty  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember  that  it  is  but  a  mock  King  presenting  himself  to 
mock  partisans.  As  an  acting  play,  although  it  is  full  of  incident 
and  change,  and  although  it  contains  many  effective  passages, 
Richard  the  Second  has  very  many  drawbacks.  We  cannot  feel 
any  deep  interest  in  any  of  the  characters.  Bolingbroke,  acted 
with  considerable  success  by  Mr.  Ryder,  is  but  a  poor  hero,  and 


there  is  a  marked  want  throughout  of  a  prominent  female  cha¬ 
racter.  No  play  without  a  good  part  for  at  least  one  woman  can 
avoid  being  rather  cold  and  monotonous.  The  only  female  cha¬ 
racter  in  Richard  the  Second  is  the  Queen :  and  she  hardly  ever 
appears.  Mrs.  Kean  took  the  part,  and  acted  it  so  admirably — • 
making  so  much  of  all  she  had  to  say,  and  throwing  so  much 
feeling  into  her  action — that  it  seemed  a  more  important  part,  per¬ 
haps,  than  it  really  is.  The  display  of  grief  and  passion  in  the 
short  scene  in  which  the  Queen  bids  her  husband  farewell  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tower,  was  better  in  its  kind  than  anything  we 
remember  to  have  seen  for  a  long  time  on  the  English  stage. 

The  whole  burden  of  acting  is  thrown  upon  Richard  himself ; 
and  a  very  difficult  character  it  is  to  render,  because  Shakspeare’s 
Richard  is  at  once  reflective  and  violent — a  melancholy,  brooding 
man,  and  also  a  hasty,  ungovernable,  passionate  sovereign.  Mr. 
Kean  acted  it  with  great,  yet  not  altogether  equal,  success. 
Some  of  the  reflective  passages  were  excellently  delivered — others 
but  indifferently.  Again,  some  of  the  bursts  of  passion  were 
among  the  most  effective  and  truthlike  portions  of  the  represen¬ 
tation;  whilst  in  others,  there  was  something  coarse  and  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Mr.  Kean  gave  the  beautiful  lines  about  Death 
sitting  in  the  crowns  of  kings  with  point,  feeling,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  but  the  address  to  the  earth — which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  one  of  the  hardest  passages  in  Shakspeare  to  give 
properly — he  seemed  to  speak  as  if  he  were  reciting  from  a 
book  at  his  feet.  His  burst  of  momentary  self-assertion,  when 
Aumerle  entreats  the  King  to  remember  who  he  is,  was  very  tell¬ 
ing  and  natural,  as  was  also  the  utterance  of  the  curses  poured 
out  upon  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  his  companions ;  but 
in  the  lines  in  which  Richard  raises  Bolingbroke,  and  tells  him 
that  he  knows  how  high  his  heart  is,  Mr.  Kean  seemed  to  us 
less  effective,  so  sudden  and  uncalled  for  was  the  burst 
of  fury  with  which  he  addressed  the  Usurper.  Still,  when 
we  consider  how  very  difficult  a  character  Richard  is  to  act, 
and  how  much  difference  of  judgment  must  exist  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  particular  portions  of  Richard’s  speeches  ought  to  be  de¬ 
livered,  we  should  be  doing  Mr.  Kean  very  little  justice  if  we 
were  not  to  conclude  our  notice  by  saying  that  his  acting  bears 
traces  of  the  most  careful  and  earnest  study,  and  that  he  has 
successfully  surmounted  many  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
which  the  part  presents. 


REVIEWS. 


BOWRING’S  SIAM* 

QIR  JOHN  BOWRING  went  to  Siam  in  the  spring  of  1855 

to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commercial  alliance  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  curious  country.  Two  previous  attempts  to  procure 
such  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  had  been  made — one 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  sent  from  Calcutta  in  1822,  and  one 
by  Sir  James  Brooke  in  1851.  They  failed,  owing  to  the  resis¬ 
tance  made  by  the  Conservative  party  at  the  Coui-t  of  Bangkok, 
the  capital  of  Siam — a  party  which,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries, 
rests  its  claims  to  popular  sympathy  on  a  jealous  exclusion  of 
foreigners.  Therewerealsomany  natives  who  hadsecuredvaluable 
monopolies,  and  who  were  not  inclined  to  view  with  favour  any  en¬ 
deavours  of  enterprising  Englishmen  to  open  trade.  But  Sir  J ohn 
Bowring  came  at  a  happier  time  than  his  predecessors.  The 
thoughts  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent  Siamese  had  been 
gradually  directed  to  inquiries  which  taught  them  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free  commerce;  and,  more  especially,  the  two 
remarkably  able  and  thoughtful  men  who  now  hold  the  rank  of 
First  and  Second  Kings  of  Siam  seem  to  have  attained  a  clearness 
of  comprehension  on  the  subject  which  places  them  in  advance  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  English  Legislature.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  two  Oriental  sovereigns  who  write  and  talk 
English  with  great  fluency  and  very  tolerable  correctness — who 
can  sustain  an  argument  with  an  English  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
evils  of  monopolies — and  who  finally,  with  the  hearty  assent  of 
their  First  and  Foreign  Ministers,  determine  on  a  change 
which  they  are  aware  must  produce  temporary  embarrassment 
in  their  finances,  and  excite  some  degree  of  ill-will  in  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Sir  John  Bowring,  admitting  as  he  does  that  his  success 
was  really  due  to  the  state  of  mental  preparation  in  which  he 
found  a  few  of  the  leading  Siamese,  had  yet  abundant  reason  to 
be  gratified  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  carried  the  triumph  of 
Free  Trade  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  at  the  conclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  terms  in  which  the  treaty  was  couched.  The  First 
King,  virtually  the  sole  ruler,  only  hesitated  on  one  point,  and 
recent  events  coupled  with  Sir  John  Bowring’s  name  give  a 
significance  to  the  royal  remarks  which  is  certainly  striking. 
The  King  expressed  a  dread  of  the  arrival  of  an  English  consul, 
who,  he  said,  would  be  sure  to  create  constant  difficulties,  and  to 
provoke  constant  quarrels.  Sir  John  Bowring  replied  that  the 
English  Government  could  not  permit  a  trade  to  grow  up  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  the  King  then  entreated  that  a  wise  and 
peaceful  man  should  be  sent.  Our  envoy  answered  that  it  was 
certain  that  no  one  but  a  wise  and  peaceful  man  would  be  sent 
by  England  to  hold  so  important  a  post. 

*  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam;  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to 
that  Country  in  18SS.  By  Sir  Jolin  Bowing,  F.R.S.,  her  Majesty's  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  China.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1 8S7- 
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We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  any  opinion  derived  from  the 
recent  unfortunate  quarrel  in  China  affect  the  impression  which 
this  book  would  naturally  produce.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  during  the  month  he  spent  at  the  Court  of  Siam  strikes 
us  as  having  been  judicious  and  conciliatory.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  from  his  own  journal  that  we  draw  the  materials  of  our 
judgment;  and  as  the  heads  of  the  Siamese  State  were  sincerely 
desirous  to  meet  his  wishes,  he  was  not  exposed^  to  the  trial  ot 
confronting  an  avowed  or  a  covert  hostility.  Still,  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  if  we  had  merely  read  this 
journal,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  subsequent  career,  we  should 
have  formed  a  decidedly  favourable  estimate  of  his  discretion 
and  capacity.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one.  It  tells  us  probably  all  that  can 
be  told  of  Siam,  its  history,  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  full  ot 
curious  and  interesting  information,  and  bears  throughout  the 
stamp  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  an  honest  and  patient  industry. 
We  may  also  add  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  two 
very  handsome  volumes,  and  of  being  illustrated  with  plates  well 
drawn  and  splendidly  coloured. 

The  river  Meinam  is  to  Siam  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  The 
whole  country  is  dependent  on  this  great  stream  and  its  contri- 
butaries — it  has  no  geographical  character  except  that  which 
this  river  gives  it.  The  Meinam  runs  in  a  direction  almost 
exactly  southerly  from  the  great  mountains  of  South-Eastern 
China  into  the  Gulf  which  separates  the  Malay  peninsula 
from  Cochin  China.  The  lower  half  of  its  course  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  form  the  kingdom  of  Siam  Proper,  bordered  by 
dependencies  in  a  state  of  subjection  more  or  less  complete. 
Before  entering  the  sea,  jthe  Meinam  spreads  itself  out  into 
several  mouths,  and  the  main  channel  of  the  stream  is  twisted 
into  a  number  of  convolutions,  so  entangled  as  to  look  on  the 
map  almost  like  a  knot.  On  the  banks  of  the  higher  portion  of 
this  knot  was  founded,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century , 
the  city  of  Ayuthia,  and  with  its  foundation  begins  the 
history  of  Siam.  The  earlier  kings  were  vassals  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  China ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  Siamese 
Sovereigns  send  tribute  to  Pekin  every  three  years,  and 
on  their  accession  to  the  throne  apply  to  the  Celestial  Court  for 
a  recognition  of  their  title.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  Burmese,  between  whom  and  the  Siamese  there  is  a  chronic 
war,  took  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Ayuthia.  They  were,  in 
turn,  attacked  and  driven  out  of  the  country  by  a  Siamese 
general,  who  established  a  new  seat  of  government  at  Bangkok, 
which  is  situated  considerably  nearer  the  sea  than  Ayuthia  was. 
This  general  was  ultimately  driven  into  a  convent  by  a  rival 
commander,  who  seized  on  the  sovereign  power,  and  founded 
the  present  dynasty. 

As  the  Meinam  really  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  the  one  city  of  Bangkok  represents,  and  almost 
contains,  all  that  there  is  of  grandeur  or  power  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Siamese  proper  are  estimated  at  no  larger  a  number  than 
two  millions.  The  outlying  dependencies  contain,  perhaps,  two 
millions  and  a  half ;  and  there  is  said  to  be,  in  addition,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  Chinese— almost  all  migratory,  and  having  no  fixed 
home  in  the  country — to  the  surprising  amount  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  Bangkok  is  reputed  to  have  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are  Chinese.  It  is  a  water-city — 
an  Oriental  Venice.  There  are  scarcely  any  roads  or  streets,  but 
branches  of  the  river,  natural  or  artificial,  furnish  the  means  of 
communication  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  population  live  actu¬ 
ally  on  the  water,  the  sides  of  the  river  being  lined  for  seven 
miles  with  floating  barges.  When  we  have  realized  to  ourselves 
the  notion  of  a  great  straight  stream,  supporting  for  many  miles 
a  sparse  population,  who  collect  such  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  as  can  be  obtained  with  little  trouble,  and  send  it  down 
the  river,  until  the  cargo  reaches  the  one  city  of  the  district— 
where,  under  the  control  of  a  despotism,  a  set  of  alien  and  mi¬ 
gratory  traders  five  by  manufacturing,  selling,  and  exporting  it — 
we  have  attained  a  rude,  but  perhaps  sufficient  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  As  might  be  expected,  the  capital  is  splendid 
and  wealthy  to  a  degree  very  disproportionate  to  the  general 
cultivation  and  riches  of  the  country.  Considering  the  recent 
date  of  its  foundation,  Bangkok  is  a  very  handsome  city.  The 
royal  pagodas  or  temples  are  said  to  be  of  a  magnificence  of  which 
in  Europe  we  have  no  idea.  Their  number  and  their  beauty  seem 
to  strike  all  who  have  seen  them  ;  and  their  enormous  size,  the 
richness  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  profusion  of  gilt  Buddhas 
which  they  contain,  awaken  even  Sir  John  Bowring  to  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  King  is  absolute ;  and  it  is 
absolute  in  the  Oriental,  not  the  European  sense.  He  is  master, 
not  only  of  the  persons,  but  of  the  property  of  his  subjects. 
No  one  dares  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence — his  name  is  never 
pronounced  except  under  certain  designations — when  he  leaves 
his  palace  all  his  subjects  bow  themselves  to  the  ground.  The 
reigning  monarch  was  kept  out  of  the  sovereignty  during  many 
years  by  a  brother,  who,  being  the  son  of  an  inferior  wife, 
ought  to  have  been  postponed  to  the  present  King  and  his 
brother,  now  the  Second  King — both  the  latter  being  the  sons  of 
the  first  or  legitimate  wife.  The  usurper  died  in  1S51,  and 
then  the  legitimate  brothers  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights.  Fortunately  for  their  country,  these  princes  had  spent 
their  years  of  adversity  in  acquiring  an  amount  and  variety  of 
knowledge  which  may  prove  to  have  laid  the  beginning  of  a  new 


era  for  Siam.  The  First  King,  having  made  himself  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  languages,  and  having  devoted 
himself  for  many  years  to  the  priesthood,  has  placed  himself 
in  a  position  to  clear  away  many  of  the  grosser  fables  and  super¬ 
stitions  which  have  grown  up  in  Siam,  as  elsewhere,  around  the 
simpler  creed  of  Buddhism.  He  was  taught  Latin  by  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  English  by  missionaries  from  the 
United  States.  He  has  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
astronomy,  and  is  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse — which  is  more, 
probably,  than  any  reigning  sovereign  of  Europe  could  do.  He 
has  also  introduced  a  press  with  Siamese  and  English  types, 
has  constructed  the  first  chimneys  that  were  ever  seen  in  the 
country,  and  has  ordered  search  to  be  made  in  his  kingdom  for 
coal-beds.  Hisbrother  isequally cultivated, beingan  excellentEng- 
lish  scholar,  and  having  studied  Euclid  and  Newton.  He  occupies 
the  curious  position  of  Second  King.  There  is  no  separation  in 
Siam,  as  in  Japan,  of  the  religious  from  the  civil  authority  ;  but 
the  Second  King  is  merely  a  sort  of  minister  or  general  of  the 
first.  As,  however,  he  disposes  of  one  third  of  the  State  revenue, 
and  has  at  his  command  an  army  of  2000  men,  he  might  easily 
excite  jealousy ;  and  to  disarm  this  feeling  the  present  Second 
King  occupies  himself  almost  entirely  in  scientific  pursuits,  and 
only  interferes  in  State  affairs  on  the  express  solicitation  of  his 
brother.  These  able  princes  have  secured  the  services  of  two 
Ministers  in  every  way  worthy  to  represent  them.  M  hen  it  was 
known  that  Sir  John  Bowring  was  coming  to  negotiate  the 
treaty,  the  Prime  Minister  sent  for  a  foreigner  whom  he  highly 
esteemed,  and,  requesting  this  gentleman  for  the  moment  to  take 
the  place  of  the  English  envoy,  and  produce  all  the  arguments 
he  could  in  favour  of  free  commerce,  he  himself  argued  in  favour  of 
the  old  restrictive  policy  of  the  country ;  and  thus  he  convinced 
himself  beforehand  that  Sir  John  Bowring  was  right.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  given  at  full  length  in  these  volumes,  and  if  we  may  suppose 
that  the  version  we  have  of  it  is  correct,  it  certainly  gives  a  most 
favourable  impression  of  the  abilities  and  candour  of  the  Siamese 
statesman.  "We  have  also  a  record  of  a  discussion  between  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  an  Englishman  who  visited  the  country  a 
few  months  after  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  which  the  still  moie  diffi¬ 
cult  question  was  handled — to  what  is  it  owing  that  the  English 
empire  is  extending  so  rapidly  ?  The  visitor  attributed  the  fact 
to  the  geographical  position  of  England,  the  mixture  of  races  which 
inhabit  our  islands,  and  other  similar  causes  ;  but  the  Minister, 
after  hearing  him  patiently,  insisted  that  it  was  owing  to  nothing 
but  free  institutions.  It  indicates  a  great  grasp  of  mind  for  the 
Minister  of  a  semi-barbarous  despot  to  comprehend  the  value  of 
free  institutions,  and  Sir  John  Bowring  was  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  having  such  men  to  deal  with.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  accident. 
All  intelligent  Orientals  are  vividly  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  England,  and  the  first  thought  of  a  man  who  reflects  and 
aspires  after  knowledge  is  to  learn  the  language  and  study  the 
literature  of  the  wonderful  islanders  who  are  at  last,  after  the 
division  of  so  many  centuries,  bringing  the  East  and  the  West 
together. 

These  volumes  contain  some  interesting  chapters  on  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  religion  and  the  legislation  of  the 
Siamese.  Although  varying  in  some  minute  and  curious  details, 
their  manners  and  customs  adhere  closely  to  the  familiar 
Oriental  type.  The  Siamese  are  devoted  Buddhists;  and 
though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  thern,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  embassy  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Louis  XIY ., 
no  real  progress  has  been  made.  There  are  said  to  be  4,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  Siam,  but  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  descendants  of 
Portuguese  settlers ;  and  although  there  has  been  a  Protestant 
mission  from  the  United  States  for  several  years,  Sir  John 
Bowring  doubts  whether  they  have  made  a  single  convert. 
The  legislation  of  the  Siamese  is  still  in  the  stage  at  which 
law  and  morality  are  confounded — almost  all  law  being  in  the 
breast  of  the  judge,  and  its  general  complexion  being  coloured 
by  the  infusion  of  strange  caprices  and  fancies.  The  penal 
system,  however,  is  not  a  bloody  one,  and  capital  executions, 
which  are  performed  by  the  horrid  process  of  impaling,  are 
comparatively  rare;  and  we  may  notice  that  in  every  way  a 
much  greater  regard  for  life  is  displayed  than  in  China.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  suits  between  citizen  and  citizen  can 
ever  be  decided  in  Siam  with  anything  like  a  chance  of  the 
judgment  being  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the  grounds 
for  the  exclusion  of  witnesses  are  so  numerous  that  it  can  only  be 
by  an  odd  piece  of  luck  that  any  one  can  escape  from  coming 
under  one  of  the  heads  of  disqualification.  We  fear  that  most 
Englishmen  would  have  to  retreat  from  the  witness-box  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  any  great  disgrace  to  do  so,  for  although  many  of 
the  grounds  of  exclusion  are  moral — such  as  that  the  witness 
is  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  or  a  quack — yet  others  exclude 
classes  of  persons  apparently  so  harmless  as  clerks,  orphans, 
braziers,  blacksmiths,  and  potters,  the  last  being,  as  we 
are  informed,  rejected  on  account  of  a  murder  committed 
on  a  virtuous  man  by  a  potter  ages  ago.  Secondly,  when 
the  witness  has  passed  this  ordeal,  he  has  to  take  a  most 
alarming  oath,  in  which  he  prays  that,  in  case  of  his  giving  false 
evidence,  he  may,  whenever  he  is  walking  abroad,  be  set  upon 
by  a  “  preternaturally  endowed  lion,”  or,  when  bathing,  be  de¬ 
voured  by  a  horned  alligator ;  and  then  that,  after  death,  he  may 
be  condemned,  among  other  things,  to  carry  water  over  the  flaming 
regions  in  open  wicker  baskets.  Lastly,  all  the  judges  are  in¬ 
variably  bribed  — so  that  a  litigant  might  reasonably  prefer 
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living  even  in  that  fabulous  country  where  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce 
is  the  model  of  an  ordinary  law-suit,  rather  than  reside  in  Siam. 
But  although  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  their  legal  system, 
the  general  effect  of  these  volumes  is  certainly  to  create  a  much 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  Siamese  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  petty  Asiatic 
kingdom.  Of  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  country  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  speak  too  highly,  and  even  the  most  sanguine  estimate 
would  be  probably  realized  by  the  wealth  which  the  valley  of 
the  Meinam  might,  under  English  guidance,  be  made  to  produce. 
Those  of  Sir  J ohn  Bowring’s  countrymen  who  consider  that  they 
have  had  other  reasons  to  find  fault  with  him,  may  gladly  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  his  good  fortune  and  good  management  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  opening  to  us  a  region 
from  a  connexion  with  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  derive 
very  considerable  advantages. 


LA  II6UE* 

MICHELET  is  one  of  those  authors  who  enjoy  a  higher 
•  reputation  abroad  than  at  home.  Why  he  should  not  be 
popular  among  the  learned  public  of  Paris,  we  may  surmise 
without  much  difficulty.  He  still  clings  to  that  Itepublican  faith 
which  went  out  of  fashion  some  six  years  ago,  and  he  does  not 
conceal  his  dislike  to  the  Church,  although  religion  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  every  respectable  citizen  is  now  bound  to  support. 
Why  the  public  at  large,  and  the  English  especially,  believe  in 
and  read  M.  Michelet,  may  seem  more  inexplicable.  Certainly 
it  is  from  no  patriotic  sympathies,  for  he  hates  us  with  all  the 
rancour  of  a  philosopher  whose  theories  we  perplex.  Nor  can 
we  altogether  regard  him  as  trustworthy.  It  is  not  often  that 
he  cares  to  sustain  his  views  by  circumstantial  references  to 
dates  and  facts.  If  he  ever  descends  to  these  trivialities,  it  is  a 
great  chance  if  he  be  not  hopelessly  wrong  or  manifestly  one¬ 
sided.  He  himself  disclaims  the  praise  of  impartiality.  “  I 
declare  it,  this  history  is  partial,  frankly  and  vigorously,  for  the 
right  and  the  truth.”  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  remains, 
except  the  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  a  style  too  richly  woven  with 
barbaric  gold?  That  rhetoric  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  broad 
sympathies  and  constructive  energy  of  the  poet.  Better  than 
any  other  of  his  countrymen,  M.  Michelet  realizes  to  himself  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men  in  days  gone  by.  He  under¬ 
stands  an  order  in  history  which  is  not  marked  by  the  succession 
of  kings  or  the  signatures  of  treaties.  Architecture  and  painting 
have  their  voices  for  him,  and  a  symbolism  higher  than  that 
which  Durandus  interpreted — he  harmonizes  St.  Peter's  with  the 
Splendid  paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  and  reads  the  story  of  the 
curse  of  Italy  in  the  sibyls  and  prophets  of  Michael  Angelo. 
History  written  in  this  spirit  is  no  longer  the  meaningless 
epitaph  of  a  time  that  has  buried  its  dead — it  is  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  living  society,  with  shadows  and  sunshine,  with  day 
dreams  of  fancy  and  earnest  questionings,  amid  quiet  homes 
and  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  field. 

The  time  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  League  is  scarcely  one 
on  which  a  patriot  would  care  to  dwell.  While  Spain  was 
fighting  for  the  likeness  of  an  Imperial  crown,  and  England 
working  out  liberty  for  the  world,  the  breath  of  a  noble  purpose 
never  fluttered  the  banners  of  Erance.  The  mother  country  of 
the  crusades  and  St.  Louis,  it  could  not  altogether  abandon  the 
Church  ofthePast — the  early  home  of  the  Renaissanceand  Calvin, 
it  could  not  forget  that  the  dawn  had  broken  in  the  skies.  The 
only  voice  from  its  teachers  was  the  cynical  laugh  of  Rabelais, 
while  the  simple  chants  of  Marot  rose  up  from  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Following  the  blind  instincts  of  its  fate,  it  had  driven 
out  the  prophets  of  the  new  belief,  and  they  had  gone  to  found 
a  divine  commonwealth  in  Geneva.  Half  distrustful  of  its  own 

?osition,  it  had  looked  to  its  monarchs  for  counsel  and  direction, 
ts  Kings  were  the  sons  and  the  pupils  of  Catherine  de’  Medici. 
She  is  one  of  those  women  who  have  suffered  from  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  zeal  of  their  partisans.  Philosophical  Italians  of  the 
school  of  Machiavel  ascribed  to  their  countrywoman  all  the 
infamies  of  unscrupulous  statecraft  which  their  master  had 
praised  in  Borgia.  The  dark  purpose  and  bloody  massacre — the 
licentious  intrigue  and  the  broken  oath — were  all  necessary,  in 
their  eyes,  to  complete  the  ideal  of  a  political  romance.  In 
reality,  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  very  moderate  abilities,  and 
for  that  reason  the  more  dangerous  in  such  a  country  and  at 
such  a  time.  As  a  wife,  she  had  fawned  on  her  husband’s  mis¬ 
tress  that  she  might  catch  a  kind  word  from  the  King — as  a 
mother,  she  intrigued  in  every  Court  and  city  that  she  might 
marry  her  sons  to  Queens,  or  obtain  kingdoms  for  them.  While  an 
earthquake  was  heaving  the  stable  thrones  of  Europe,  she  was 
only  plotting  a  match  for  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  An  easy,  good- 
natured  woman  of  the  world,  she  would  have  preferred  to  com¬ 
pass  her  objects  quietly.  It  was  a  sudden  panic  that  made  her 
venture  on  St.  Bartholomew’s — a  more  enduring  fear  bound  her 
over  a  slave  to  the  Guises.  The  niece  of  Leo  X.  was  not  likely 
to  purchase  the  safety  of  heretics  at  the  risk  of  her  comfort  or 
power.  After  all,  she  was  better — or  at  least  less  contemptible — 
than  her  favourite  son.  Henry  III.  had  been  hailed  for  a  time 
the  Paladin  of  the  faith  of  France,  in  the  lurid  splendours  of 
Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  He  had  tried  to  get  the  credit  of  the 
Paris  massacres,  but  his  star  paled  before  the  growing  crescent 
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of  Guise.  As  King,  he  found  that  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  was 
openly  called  in  question  and  discredited.  He  went  in  procession 
as  a  Flagellant,  and  the  pulpit  denounced  him  as  suspect — he 
persecuted  heretics,  and  the  nation  asked  why  he  did  not  fulfil 
his  coronation  oath,  and  exterminate  them  ?  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  charitable  surmised  that  he  might  be  Pagan,  and  not  Pro¬ 
testant.  For  the  honest  indignation  of  the  people  felt  that  he 
who  was  not  a  man  could  not  be  a  Catholic  ;  and  the  last  of  the 
Valois  was  below  the  level  of  humanity.  The  true  history  of 
that  Court  can  never  be  written  again — it  is  too  infamous.  Mas¬ 
querading  asawoman  or  amonk — byturnstheshamelessdebauchee 
or  the  maudlin  penitent — hounded  by  the  public  curses  from 
the  city  he  loved — driven  to  bay,  and  breaking  loose  in  a  cowardly 
murder — spurning  the  body  of  his  foe,  insulting  his  mother’s 
death-bed,  and  himself  dying  like  a  dog — the  King  is  before  us 
still  in  the  vivid  chronicles  of  the  time.  But  a  later  history  may 
consent  to  be  silent  over  him — like  the  salt  waters  and  the  long 
night  that  have  closed  above  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Where  was  the  nation  to  take  refuge,  when  the  Palace  and 
the  Church  were  alike  desecrated  and  tottering  P  M.  Michelet 
tells  us  that  the  Huguenots  at  this  time  were  the  truly  national 
party — bound  by  their  practice  to  an  austeremorality,  and  pledged 
unconsciously  by  their  principles  to  freedom.  Assuredly,  a 
faction  which  had  enrolled  the  names  of  Ramus  and  Coligny 
might  fairly  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  thought  and  politics.  But 
there  was  something  ominous  from  the  first  in  the  beauty  and 
completeness  which  household  life  had  acquired  among  “  the 
religion.”  They  had  women  such  as  the  heroic  wife  of  their 
general,  who  looked  forward  calmly  to  the  terrible  advent  of  strife, 
and  were  martyrs  in  tearless  expectation,  while  they  bade  their 
children  go  forth.  There  were  families  such  as  that  of  Stephanus, 
in  which  merely  to  live  was  an  education,  and  where  study  and 
prayer  led  the  soul  through  labour  to  God.  But  the  heart  of 
the  people  at  large  never  kindled  to  hear  the  echo  of  Calvin’s 
words.  The  creed  of  Geneva  was  a  fanaticism  of  the  intellect, 
shutting  out  art  from  man,  and  man  from  society,  and  all  except 
the  invisible  Church  from  the  sunshine  of  God’s  love.  It  gave 
support  and  discipline  to  a  few  ascetics,  and  flourished  best  where 
there  were  fewest  to  look  upon  it.  When  it  reappeared  in  Jan¬ 
senism,  it  was  again  a  religion  of  the  cloister  and  the  hearth ;  but 
France  turned  away  alike  from  the  open  revolt  and  the  meditated 
reform.  And  France  even  at  the  time  of  the  League  was  essen¬ 
tially  moderate.  It  thought,  with  Montaigne,  that  religion  was 
very  much  like  dress — a  matter  dependent  on  climat  e  and  personal 
taste.  It  was  irritated  by  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  a  faith 
which  sought  curiously  to  examine  the  grounds  of  belief — it  had 
a  sentiment  in  favour  of  art,  and  the  old  liturgies,  and  European 
sympathies.  It  was  at  best  rather  indifferent  than  just,  and  had 
never  any  conception  of  supporting  justice  by  arms.  Thus  the 
field  was  left  open  for  the  noisy  bigots  of  the  League.  Much  like 
their  successors  in  the  more  modern  Reign  of  Terror,  they  worked 
by  secret  committee  and  house-to-house  visitations.  Their  great 
organ  was  the  pulpit ;  and  the  good  citizen  was  the  man  who 
attended  church,  paid  his  dues  scrupulously,  and  walked  in  pro¬ 
cession.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  popular  movements  in  Paris, 
that  a  rabble  of  this  sort  is  allowed  its  day  of  license,  though 
retribution  infallibly  comes  at  last.  But  M.  Michelet  has  allowed 
his  republican  sympathies  to  mislead  him,  when  he  speaks  of 
democracy  and  liberty  as  watchwords  or  ideas  of  any  party  in 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was 
rebellion  against  the  Church  and  against  the  State,  and  that 
men  talked  of  deposing  princes  and  of  the  right  of  regicide.  But 
liberty  still  meant  privilege,  as  it  had  meant  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  kingdoms  were  still  estates  that  devolved  on  the  next  heir. 
The  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that,  among  both  parties,  the 
theocratic  idea  of  government  prevailed.  Men  cared  little  for 
the  dust  of  politics,  but  much  for  what  Goethe  has  described  as 
the  distinction  of  Pater  Noster  and  Our  Father.  The  first  duty 
of  the  State  was  not  to  levy  taxes  or  manage  the  police,  but  to 
give  its  unswerving  support  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Thus  the 
civil  magistrate  at  Geneva,  as  at  Madrid,  was  little  more  than 
a  familiar  of  a  holy  office  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters.  And  if  the 
citizen  could  not  hold  property  unless  his  faith  were  beyond 
suspicion,  much  less  could  the  Sovereign  possess  in  peace  the 
more  conspicuous  heritage  of  royalty. 

The  contest,  therefore,  in  every  State  was  European  rather 
than  local— and  this  to  an  extent  that  the  actors  themselves 
scarcely  knew.  M.  Michelet  shows,  by  convincing  proofs,  that 
the  barricades  of  Paris  were  part  of  the  tactics  which  Philip 
planned  in  the  Escurial.  France  must  be  occupied  and  agitated, 
if  the  Armada  was  to  succeed.  Thanks  to  the  stormy  waters, 
Dutch  insurgents,  and  the  daring  of  an  angry  nation  of  sea¬ 
men,  that  motley  army  of  inquisitors  and  knights  never  dese¬ 
crated  the  village  homes  of  England.  The  black  wrecks  in  the 
Channel,  the  burning  villages  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
triumphant  crusades  of  the  avenging  foe  against  Spanish 
colonies,  were  the  terrible  answer  of  Freedom  from  the  white 
cliffs  of  the  North.  By  a  righteous  retribution,  the  tide  of  war 
rolled  back  upon  Paris  and  France.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
became  a  third  power  in  the  kingdom,  sustaining  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  capital  against  Henri  IV.,  compromising  with 
famine,  and  chiding  down  disaffection,  calling  in  the  dying  ener¬ 
gies  of  Parma  and  the  bloody  ravin  of  his  troops.  What  he 
might  have  achieved  if  the  visions  of  Philip’s  old  age  had  been 
less  imperial,  must  be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Possibly  the 
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Infanta,  if  she  had  married  one  of  the  numerous  French  Princes 
who  were  then  playing  for  a  crown,  might  have  added  France 
to  the  circle  of  Spanish  dominion.  But  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  nation  would  not  again  open  up  the  question  of  a  disputed 
succession  for  the  rights  of  an  Austrian  Archduke,  or  the  love  ot 
his  father-in-law.  Paris,  conciliated  by  a  timely  apostasy,  con¬ 
sented  to  throw  open  its  gates  to  the  King  of  IN  avarre.  1  he 
Duke  of  Feria,  with  his  sullen  veterans,  went  out  in  impassible 
dignity,  through  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  saluting  the  King  as  he 
passed.  The  joyful  shouts  of  the  people  rang  in  his  ears— the 
last  visions  of  universal  monarchy  disappeared  with  the  towers 
of  the  city  he  left  behind.  Paris  was  no  longer  the  outpost  ot 
Madrid  or  the  citadel  of  Borne. 

For  a  nation  weary  of  the  struggle  of  faith,  and  without  a 
hero,  there  remained  no  higher  ideal  of  sovereignty  than  was 
embodied  in  Henri  IV.  A  true  Gascon,  as  M.  Michelet  calls 
him,  he  was  for  ever  flashing  into  light  in  some  new  adventure— 
winning  battles  or  risking  his  crown  in  a  brilliant  cavalry 
charge — making  love  to  the  daughters  of  Huguenot  burgaers, 
or  intriguing  with  abbesses  whose  hearts  were  false  to  the 
League— by  turns  blockading  Paris,  and  sending  provisions  to  the 
distressed  Princesses  within  it — dazzled  and  betrayed  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  by  the  vision  of  a  European  crusade  against 
Spain.  Assuredly,  Henry  was  quite  innocent  of  the  profound 
policy  which  M.  Martin  ascribes  to  him  ;  hut  he  was  not  as  despi¬ 
cable  as  M.  Michelet  covertly  hints.  His  conversion  was  no  doubt 
insincere,  hut  scarcely  more  unreal  than  his  confession  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  had  been.  At  a  time  when  morality  seemed  the  appa¬ 
nage  of  Protestantism,  the  better  nature  of  the  young  Prince 
drew  him  to  it.  Becollections  of  his  mother’s  teaching  and 
prayers  were  with  him  in  the  Circean  sty  of  the  Court ;  and 
those  who  watched  by  his  bedchamber  heard  him  groaning  out 
penitential  psalms  in  the  nights  of  his  frivolous  days.  A  clear 
intellect  and  the  genial  love  of  a  jest  found  exercise  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  breaking  through  the  fence  of  sophistry  which  pole¬ 
mical  dullards  had  thrown  about  a  church  not,  indeed, 
destroyed,  but  not  as  yet  reconstructed.  But  a  quick  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  art,  and  a  generous  sense  of  chivalry,  led  him  off  from 
the  cold  logic  of  “  the  religion  ”  to  the  gorgeous  symbolism  of 
the  church  and  its  inner  doctrines  of  sacrifice.  Montaigne  had 
early  observed  that  the  King  of  Navarre  was  not  at  heart  a  Cal¬ 
vinist.  He  described  his  own  religion  best  when  he  said  that 
he  belonged  to  the  faith  of  all  gallant  and  honourable  men. 
This  generosity  of  temperament  is  the  secret  of  much  that 
appears  enlightened  in  his  policy.  WKen  he  declined  to 
surrender  Calais  to  Elizabeth,  he  was  French  from  a  sense  of 
honour,  not  from  patriotism— he  tried  to  destroy  monopolies  in 
trade  from  a  simple  scorn  of  unequal  privileges — he  entered  the 
lists  against  Philip  with  the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant  against  a 
giant.  And  because  his  wisdom  was  merely  that  of  instinct,  it 
was  commonly  barren  of  result.  But  neither  his  state-craft  nor 
his  heart  were  as  much  at  fault  as  is  commonly  said,  in  the  terms 
given  to  the  Huguenots.  The  man  whom  France  had  accepted 
was  no  longer  chief  of  a  party,  but  king  of  a  nation.  What  the 
faction  clamorously  demanded  was  the  restitution  of  nrivileges 
which  the  nation  had  waded  through  bloodshed  ana  ruin  to 
annul.  What  Henry  granted  was  so  extensive  that  it  almost 
rekindled  the  embers  of  civil  war.  It  was  an  armed  inde¬ 
pendence,  by  which  life  and  property  were  secure,  and  a  tolera¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  of  dissenters,  so  much  resembling  a  civil  esta¬ 
blishment  that  their  zeal  died  away  into  apathy  and  formalism. 
Those  who  put  their  faith  in  princes  have  seldom  found  truer 
friendship  than  Henry  showed. 

We  await  with  pleasure  the  volume  on  Bichelieu  which  M. 
Michelet  promises.  From  the  form  into  which  he  has  cast  his 
essays  they  will  never  altogether  supply  the  place  of  a  consecu¬ 
tive  history ;  but,  for  estimating  the  position  of  France  in 
Europe,  and  of  French  intellect  in  the  world  of  thought,  they 
are  without  a  predecessor  and  without  a  rival. 


SLAVERY;  AND  ITS  REMEDIES* 

WE  have  been  deluged  with  anti-slavery  literature  of  late 
years.  The  wrongs  of  the  negro  are  precisely  of  that 
class  on  which  the  English  people  love  to  expend  their  sym¬ 
pathy.  His  sufferings  are  real  and  practical,  and  require 
neither  effort  of  thought  nor  glow  of  fancy  to  apprehend  them. 
The  coldest  imagination  can  realize  the  unpleasantness  of  being 
flogged  to  death.  At  the  same  time,  our  denunciations  do  not  in¬ 
volve  the  necessity  either  of  self-censure  or  self-amendment.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  can  have  the  luxury  of  being  humane  without 
paying  for  it ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
indulgence,  in  consideration  of  the  boldness  with  which  we  faced 
the  cost  and  risk  of  emancipation  in  our  own  colonies.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Abolitionist  champions,  whether  they  appear  in  the 
guise  of  novelists  or  travellers,  have  always  received  a  hearty  wel- 
comeamongus.  Few  of  us  can  forget  t\ie  furor  which  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
book  excited  in  England.  Every  class  anathematized  slavery 
with  a  unanimity  of  execration  which  we  generally  reserve 
exclusively  for  Cardinal  Wiseman.  As  for  Mrs.  Stowe  herself, 
she  attained  the  pinnacle  of  true  Bepublican  ambition — she  was 
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lionized  and  petted  by  a  duchess.  Attracted  by  the  magnet  of 
such  patronage  as  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  a  stray 
missile  from  the  American  fray  has  fallen  on  our  shores.  .In 
truth,  between  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  late  Presidential  election, 
the  subject  has  become  somewhat  stale;  but  the  shelves  of 
publishers  still  groan  with  the  philanthropy  of  pamphle¬ 
teers.  Any  new  claimant  on  our  attention  must  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  all  thread¬ 
bare  themes — why  he  should  not  moulder  beside  Newdegate  on 
the  Jew-Bill,  and  Berkeley  on  the  Ballot.  Assuredly,  it  is  not 
his  style  which  will  save  Dr.  Hall  from  such  a  fate.  He  is 
one  of  those  authors  who  rely  for  vigour  entirely  on  their 
printer.  If  the  correction  of  the  press  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  school-girls,  the  array  of  italics,  capitals,  and 
notes  of  admiration  could  not  have  been  more  formidable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pathos  and  the  eloquence  are  worthy  of  the 
Morning  Herald  itself.  In  fact,  Dr.  Hall  seems  to  combine 
in  his  single  pen  the  graces  which  adorn  feminine  composi¬ 
tion  at  all  periods  of  life. 

But,  badly  as  they  are  dressed,  the  ideas  contained  in  his  book 
rise  considerably  above  the  mass  of  the  literature  to  which  it 
belongs.  He  abstains  from  a  mere  parade  of  well-culled  anec¬ 
dotes,  which,  after  all,  never  indicate  the  average  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  which  they  are  quoted  to  illustrate,  but  only  the 
extremest  range  to  which  those  tendencies  have  run.  He  points 
out  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  Abolitionist,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  great  judgment  in  discriminating  the 
evils  which  are  the  true  reproach  of  American  slavery,  and  for 
which  no  expediency,  no  material  exigencies,  can  afford  the 
faintest  palliation.  These  do  not  consist  in  the  barbarities  which 
may  be  occasionally  practised,  and  which  are  generally  quoted  as 
the  condemnation  of  the  system.  Mr.  Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
other  writers  have  surfeited  us  with  horrors,  and  have  drawn 
from  them  their  main  argument  against  slavery,  let  it  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  these  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptional.  If  one  moiety  of  the  population  were  iu  the  habit 
of  putting  the  other  moiety— a  race  physically  stronger  than 
themselves — to  refined  and  causeless  torture,  their  crimes  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  been  avenged  and  arrested  by  a  servile 
war.  But  it  is  the  constant  testimony  of  all  travellers  who  do 
not  cross  the  Atlantic  with  the  fixed  intention  of  paying  their 
passage-money  by  the  proceeds  of  a  biting  satire,  that  the  proto¬ 
types  of  Legree  are  rare.  Dr.  Hall  himself  quotes,  as  a  proof 
of  the  degradation  of  the  negroes,  that  many  of  them  prefer 
slavery  to  freedom.  Indeed,  the  very  charge  that  negroes  are 
treated  like  cattle  implies  that  they  are  generally  cared  for  like 
cattle.  Isolated  acts  of  cruelty  are  no  more  an  argument  against 
slavery  than  against  omnibus-driving.  The  real  opprobrium  of 
the  system  lies  in  this — that  its  existence  absolutely  requires  the 
utter  degradation,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  unhappy  race 
over  whom  it  reigns.  Men  with  living  souls  have  to  bear  the  part, 
and  submit  to  the  degradation,  of  brutes ;  and  therefore  all  that 
art  can  do  must  be  done  to  liken  them  to  brutes.  Education  is 
proscribed  by  savage  laws.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  missionary  are  forbidden  to  ply  their  craft  among 
the  slaves  of  an  unwilling  owner— the  owner  himself,  even  if  he 
be  so  minded,  dare  not  allow  his  wife  or  daughters  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  a  black  boy  on  the  estate.  “  The  ample  page,  rich 
with  the  stores  of  time,”  the  accumulated  heritage  of  the  human 
race,  is  sealed  to  them,  not  by  want  of  means  or  opportunity,  but 
by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  have  the  might,  acting  under  the 
sacred  sanctions  of  law.  The  world  has  been  plagued  by  many  a 
capricious  tyrant,  and  law  has  been  perverted  to  cloak  many  a 
strange  freak  of  oppression ;  but  from  Deioces  to  Yeh,  from  King 
Tarquin  to  King  Ferdinand,  it  has  never  entered  the  head  of  the 
wildest  of  them  to  put  knowledge  itself  under  a  ban.  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  a  model  republic  to  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  edifice 
of  despotism.  The  reason  of  this  proud  pre-eminence  is  plain. 
The  feudal  lord  might  let  his  serfs  pick  up,  if  they  liked,  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  learning  from  the  neighbouring  monastery,  and  the 
Roman  master  might  be  surrounded  with  slaves  whose  high 
education  formed  their  market  value,  because  serfdom  and 
slavery  were  accepted  by  the  opinion  of  the  age,  and  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  slaves  learning  to  assert  rights  which 
would  be  looked  upon  by  everybody  else  as  imaginary.  But 
the  Americans  have  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  denun¬ 
ciations  of  Christendom,  but  with  their  own  loudly  proclaimed 
doctrines.  Crime,  therefore,  has  to  be  propped  by  crime.  The 
slave-owning  vindicators  of  freedom  must,  in  mere  self-preser¬ 
vation,  shut  out  the  light  from  their  victims — else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  slavery  in  a  land  whose  first  principle 
is  that  all  men  are  inalienably  free. 

But  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  not  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  fact  that  education  is  absolutely  closed 
to  them.  They  are  cattle;  and  if  more  cattle  are  wanted, 
they  must  increase  like  cattle.  Accordingly,  the  American  law 
lays  down  that  marriage  is  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  a 
slave  ;  and  the  theory  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  Slave-breeding 
has  become  a  trade.  Whole  States — Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
for  example — have  devoted  themselves  to  that  department  of 
industry  ;  and  the  slave-breeder  shows,  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft, 
about  as  much  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage  as  is  shown  by 
the  shepherd  or  the  dog-fancier.  In  most  Eastern  countries  the 
slave-market  feeds  the  harem,  especially  where  Mohammedanism 
prevails  ;  but  this  system  has  no  analogy  to  the  degradations  ot 
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slave-breeding  in  America.  There,  in  a  Christian  country — smiled 
on  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  “apeculiar  domestic  institution” 
— is  an  hereditary  caste  of  prostitutes  and  adulterers.  The  tone  of 
morality  of  every  negro  man  and  woman  is,  in  the  Southern  States, 
irrevocably  fixed  from  their  cradles  ;  and  that  tone  is  a  direct 
negative  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  This,  far  more  than 
individual  acts  of  barbarity,  or  violations  of  a  theoretic  right  of 
freedom,  is  the  “damned  spot”  on  American  institutions  which 
bluster  cannot  shroud  nor  expediency  wash  out. 

Dr.  Hall  exposes  with  much  force  the  inadequacy  of  the  two 
remedies  which  are  popular  among  the  champions  of  liberty  in 
the  North.  Sudden  abolition  would  starve  slave  and  master 
alike.  The  natives  of  tropical  climates  are  naturally  indolent ; 
and  the  fact  that  no  motive  to  work  lias  ever  been  held  out  to 
him  except  the  lash,  makes  him  look  upon  idleness  as  a  con¬ 
vertible  term  for  Paradise.  The  example  of  the  English  colonies 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  sudden  cessation  of  slavery  would  be 
the  sudden  cessation  of  labour.  Nor  could  the  place  of  the 
negroes  be  supplied  by  a  large  importation  of  European 
labourers,  even  if  capital  for  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  could  be 
found.  The  cultivation  of  some  of  the  crops — rice,  for  example 
— is  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  white  man.  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
summary  remedy — ne  peut-on  pas  se  passer  de  rizieres  t — is  not 
calculated  to  recommend  any  scheme  of  abolition  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Southern  landowner.  But  a  still  greater  difficulty  remains 
behind,  in  what  Dr.  Hall  calls  the  “second  slavery”  of  the 
United  States — in  other  words,  in  the  invincible  objection  which 
the  white  man  has  to  give  protection,  or  even  toleration,  to  the 
black.  The  popular  idea  of  a  Free  State  is  a  place  where  a 
man  may  go  where  he  likes,  and  do  what  he  likes,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  injure  his  neighbour.  But  this  is  not  the  conception  which 
many  of  the  Free  States  of  America  have  formed  of  their  functions. 
Setting  aside  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  respect  to  which  the 
North  is  probably  more  chargeable  with  cowardice  than  with  com¬ 
plicity,  the  internal  legislation  of  many  of  the  States  calling  them¬ 
selves  free  is  utterly  disgraceful  to  communities  that  have  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  their  lips.  In 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  a  free  African  is  forbidden  by  the  law  to 
reside  in  the  State  or  to  follow  any  useful  occupation.  If  he 
ventures  to  put  such  an  interpretation  on  his  freedom,  he  is  liable 
to  be  resold  into  slavery.  The  legislation  in  Ohio  is  equally 
severe.  In  Connecticut,  the  whites  for  many  years  retained  upon 
their  statute-book  an  act  prohibiting  the  education  of  free  black 
children ;  and  with  such  ferocity  was  it  enforced,  that  they 
actually  imprisoned  a  lady  for  teaching  the  alphabet  to  some 
African  girls,  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  law,  were  as 
free  as  herself.  This  legislative  excommunication  descends  into 
still  more  extraordinary  minutiae.  In  New  York,  a  black  man 
may  be  a  minister  of  religion — nay,  he  may  be  a  Doctor  in 
Divinity — but  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  an  omnibus.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  prohibition  is  stronger  still — a  black  man  may  not 
drive  an  omnibus.  We  shall  learn  henceforth  to  view  with  more 
reverence  the  noble  craft  and  mystery  of  omnibus-driving.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  Americans  are  the  only  great  people  who  think 
it  necessary,  by  legislative  interference,  to  guarantee  the  purity 
of  their  blood.  Aristocratic  as  the  English  are  accused  of  being, 
these  extravagances  seem  incredible  to  us,  who  see  the  Minister 
of  Hayti  at  a  levee  without  feeling  half  the  incongruity  which 
is  produced  by  his  American  colleague’s  ostentatious  eccentricity 
of  dress.  But  it  is  plain  that,  with  these  monstrous  feelings  of 
repulsion,  if  it  is  difficult  to  convert  slaves  into  willing  labourers, 
slaveowners  will  be  ten  times  more  reluctant  to  subside  into  the 
character  of  employers.  The  intensity  of  feeling  is  too  strong 
to  endure,  without  an  entire  convulsion  of  society,  so  sudden  a 
change  as  total  abolition. 

The  scheme  of  colonization  in  Liberia  Dr.  Hall  dismisses  with 
deserved  contempt.  How  far  it  is  likely  to  accomplish  the  end 
which  it  professes  to  have  in  view,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1852,  the  increase  of  slaves  was  fifteen  times  as  great 
as  the  number  of  emigrants  whom  the  Colonization  Society 
were  able  to  send  out.  Dr.  Hall  hints  that  they  feel  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  getting  rid  of  the  incubus  of  the  free  blacks  than  in 
an}r  other  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  scheme.  This 
is  very  possible.  Mrs.  Partington  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  that  class  of  philanthropists  who  have  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance.  It  amuses  an  uneasy  conscience  to  mop  up  the 
flood  which  its  own  guilt  has  let  loose. 

His  own  remedy  Dr.  Hall  shall  state  in  his  own  somewhat 
boastful  words : — 

Pressed  by  all  these  difficulties,  or  rather  impossibilities,  what  is  to  be  done 
to  remove  this  giant  evil  of  slavery — of  the  twofold  slavery,  for  such  it  is — 
from  the  United  States? 

Happily,  I  believe,  I  have  a  well-matured  proposition  to  make  to  effect 
this  great  object,  a  proposition  as  effectual  as  that  object  is  momentous  and 
grand: — It  is  that  of  a  plan  of  Self-Emancipation — so  framed  as  to  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  all  slavery,  eradicating  at  onco  its  degradation,  its  igno¬ 
rance,  its  injustice,  and  its  irreligion. 

I  propose  that  a  system  of  education,  and  discipline,  and  preparation  be 
adopted;  that  a  just  and  generous  premium  be  placed  on  each  6lave ;  that 
task-work  and  over-work  be  appointed  him,  in  the  place  of  day-work  ;  that 
he  he  led  by  this  means  to  achieve  his  own  emancipation,  the  wages  for  his 
over-work  being  secured,  with  liberal  interest,  in  savings  banks;  that  his 
efforts  be  seconded  by  the  generosity  of  others ;  that  when  the  sum  appointed 
is  thus  accumulated,  it  be  paid  over  to  his  master  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  that  he  be  declared — free !  That,  when  free,  he  be  retained,  if  he  desire 
it,  in  his  former  position,  receiving  just  wages. 

Unhappily,  this,  like  every  other  remedy,  presupposes  a  wis¬ 


dom  and  a  self-sacrifice  not  often  found  in  those  who  have 
habitually  lived  on  the  brutalization  of  their  fellow-men.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  prospect  is  a  fearful  one.  The  Africans  breed  faster 
than  the  white  man ;  and  the  cry  is  everywhere,  not  for  a  slower 
but  for  a  more  rapid  increase  of  slaves.  Already,  in  some  States, 
they  equal  the  white  population  ;  and,  already,  savage  repressive 
laws  indicate  that  they  are  beginning  to  feel  their  power  and 
their  wrongs.  But  their  masters  will  not  see  it.  The  sin  that 
hardens  also  blinds.  Perverted  morality  avenges  itself.  An 
overweening  confidence  in  prescriptive  superiority  is  the  direct 
and  unfailing  consequence  of  the  haughty  selfishness  which  con¬ 
sents  to  exalt  itself  on  the  misery  of  others. 


TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CHALDEA* 

rPHE  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  two  journeys  in  the  coun- 
-4  tries  which  it  describes — the  first  made  in  connexion  with  the 
Commission  which  was  sent  in  1849  to  settle  the  frontier  between 
Persia  and  Turkey,  and  the  second  undertaken  in  1853  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund. 
Mr.  Loftus  originally  hoped  that  his  discoveries  would  be  laid 
before  the  public  in  extenso  by  the  body  which  we  have  just 
named  ;  but  as  this  has  not  been  done,  he  now  gives  us  a  portion 
of  them  on  his  own  account.  He  was  attached  to  the  Frontier 
Commission  in  the  capacity  of  geologist,  and  reached  Diarbekir 
in  March,  1849.  Thence  he  proceeded  down  the  flooded  Tigris 
on  a  lcelelc,  or  raft  of  skins  —  reaching  Bagdad,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  the  ,qth  of  May. 
From  this  point  he  made  an  expedition  to  Babylon,  of  which  he 
gives  a  short  account,  referring  his  readers  for  fuller  information 
to  the  works  of  Layard  and  others.  From  Babylon  he  went  to 
Meshed  ’Ali,  the  great  mosque  which  rises  in  the  town  of  Nedjef 
over  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  saint  of  the  Sheahs.  This  was  a 
service  of  danger,  for  the  population  is  fierce  and  fanatical ;  but 
the  Turkish  military  governor  of  the  province,  not  sorry  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  adverse  sect,  assisted  the  infidels,  and  they 
penetrated  into  the  court  which  separates  the  shrine  from  the 
outer  world.  Mr.  Loftus  describes  its  beauty  in  the  very 
strongest  terms : — 

Like  tbe  generality  of  mosques,  that  of  Meshed ’Ali  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangle.  The  mausoleum  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  large  court, 
the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal  building,  are  adorned  from 
top  to  base  with  square  encaustic  tiles.  The  design  on  these  is  a  succession  of 
scrolls,  leaves,  and  doves  wrought  into  the  most  intricate  patterns.  The 
colours,  though  bright,  are  so  admirably  and  harmoniously  blended  and 
softened  down  by  lines  of  white,  that  the  surface  appears  like  a  rich  Mosaio 
set  in  silver.  Each  wall  is  divided  by  two  tiers  of  blind  arches,  ornamented 
throughout  in  similar  manner,  above  each  of  which  are  texts  from  the  Koran 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  Two  highly-decorated  gateways,  deeply  set  in  lofty 
flat  panels,  give  admission  to  the  great  court  of  the  mosque,  and  serve  to 
relieve  the  otherwise  monotonous  aspect  of  the  enclosure.  The  summit  of 
!  the  mausoleum  walls  is  likewise  surrounded  by  passages  from  the  Koran.  At 
three  corners  are  minarets,  two  of  which  in  front  are  covered  throughout  with 
gilt  tiles,  said  to  have  cost  two  tomdns  (11.  sterling)  each.  These,  together 
with  a  magnificent  dome  of  the  same  costly  material  give  to  the  tout  ensemble 
a  gorgeous  appearance.  Seen  in  the  distance,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it, 
the  dome  of  Meshed  ’Ali  might  be  mistaken  for  a  mound  of  gold  rising  from 
the  level  deserts.  Before  the  door  of  the  shrine  stands  an  elegant  fountain 
of  brass,  bright  and  polished  like  the  dome  itself. 

If  the  court  of  this  remarkable  building  be  so  gorgeously  and  extravagantly 
adorned,  we  may  perhaps  credit  the  accounts  of  its  internal  richness  and 
magnificence.  Slabs  of  the  purest  gold  are  said  to  pave  the  flooring  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  utensils  innumerable  and  of  unknown  value — the  gifts  of  the 
pious — to  decorate  the  shrine.  If  all  be  true  which  Oriental  tongue  speaks, 
we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  a  mint  of  untold  treasure  lies  concealed  in  the 
vaults  below. 

Nedjef  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  places  of  sepulture  in  the 
Mohammedan  world.  The  neighbouring  graveyard  city  of  Ker- 
bella,  which  derives  its  sanctity  from  the  tomb  of  Husseyn,  the  second 
son  of  Ali,  is  even  more  resorted  to.  Unlike  most  Mohammedan 
cemeteries,  that  of  Kerbella  is  sadly  neglected.  The  brickwork 
of  the  graves  has  fallen  in,  and  jackals  and  hyenas  prowl  about. 
From  Kerbella  the  travellers  returned  to  Bagdad,  where  they 
spent  Christmas.  In  the  end  of  December  they  again  started 
for  Mohammerah,  the  southern  point  of  the  disputed  boundary¬ 
line.  Some  of  them  were  conveyed  to  their  destination  by  the 
armed  steamer  Nitocris ;  but  Mr.  Loftus  preferred  to  go  across 
the  Jezireh,  or  island — the  name  given  to  the  district  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  did  this  partly  with  the  view  of 
exploring  the  geology  of  the  Chaldean  marshes,  partly  from  a 
wish  to  visit  Warka,  of  which  we  shall  hear  .more  presently. 
Starting  from  Bagdad  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  others,  lie 
travelled  south,  reaching  Hillah  in  three  days.  Two  days  more 
brought  him  across  a  sandy  desert  intersected  by  numerous 
ancient  water-courses  to  the  ruins  of  Niffar,  perhaps  the  ancient 
Calneh,  sacred  to  Belus,  and  the  parent  city  of  Babylon.  This 
place  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Layard.  From  Niffar  Mr. 
Loftus  proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  punt,  across  the  “  waste  enormous 
marsh.”  through  long  lanes  formed  by  reeds  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  to  the  town  of  Divanija,  where  he  got  an  escort  from 
the  authorities,  and  pushed  on  for  three  days  through  an  unin¬ 
teresting  desert,  cut  up  by  streams  which  had  to  be  crossed  upon 
frail  rafts.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day’s  ride,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Hammam,  one  of  those  great  Chaldean 
piles  which,  looming  among  the  marshes,  robed  in  mist,  magnified 
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and  elevated  by  the  mirage,  so  powerfully  affect  the  imagination 
of  travellers,  when  it  has  been  already  excited  by  the  strange 
mystery  which  shrouds  their  annals.  Mr.  Loftus  did  not  make 
excavations  at  Hammam,  either  on  this  or  on  his  subsequent 
journey  ;  but  he  draws  the  attention  of  others  who  may  be  inte¬ 
rested  in  such  researches  to  this  spot.  At  length  the  travellers 
arrived  in  sight  of  Warka : — 

Three  massive  piles  rose  prominent  before  our  view  from  an  extensive  and 
confused  series  of  mounds,  at  once  showing  the  importance  of  the  ruins 
which  we — their  first  European  visitors — now  rapidly  approached.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  and  strong  line  of  earthen  ramparts,  concealing 
from  view  all  but  the  principal  objects.  Beyond  the  walls  were  several 
conical  mounds  resembling,  in  their  general  form,  that  of  Tel  Ede  one  of 
which  equalled  in  altitude  the  highest  structure  within  the.  circumscribed 
area.  Each  step  that  we  took,  after  crossing  the  walls,  convinced  me  that 
"Warka  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  had  been  hitherto  supposed, 
and  that  its  vast  mounds,  abounding  in  objects  of  the  highest  interest, 
deserved  a  thorough  exploration.  I  determined,  therefore,  on  using  every 
effort  to  make  researches  at  Warka,  which,  of  all  the  ruins  in  Chaldasa,  is 
alone  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

Here  they  remained,  on  this  first  occasion,  only  two  days. 
Passing  on,  they  visited  the  great  Babylonian  temple  of  Mugeyer, 
“  the  only  one  which  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  is  not 
wholly  covered  with  rubbish,”  supposed  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
to  mark  the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  At  length  Busrah  was 
reached,  and  the  travellers  were  soon  carried  down  its  narrow 
inlet,  amongst  woods  of  pomegranate,  date,  and  acacia,  to  the 
united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  noble  Shat-el- 
Arab.  They  left  the  river  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  after  six  hours’ 
riding  across  the  desert,  arrived  amongst  the  date  groves  of  Mo- 
hammerah,  in  Persia,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

When  Colonel,  now  Sir  W.  E.  Williams  of  Kars,  saw  the  plans, 
drawings,  and  antiquities,  which  had  been  brought  from  Warka, 
he  advanced  the  money  which  was  necessary,  directing  Mr. 
Loftus  to  return  thither.  He  did  so,  and  spent  much  time  and 
trouble  in  exploring  its  ruins.  This  city  is  probably  the  Erech 
of  Genesis,  and  the  Ardericca  of  Herodotus  : — 

The  desolation  and  solitude  of  Warka  are  even  more  striking  than  the 
scene  which  is  presented  at  Babylon  itself.  There  is  no  life  for  miles  around. 
No  river  glides  in  grandeur  at  the  base  of  its  mounds  ;  no  green  date  groves 
flourish  near  its  ruins.  The  jackal  and  hyaena  appear  to  shun  the  dull 
aspect  of  its  tombs.  The  king  of  birds  never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste. 
A  blade  of  grass  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence  there.  The  shrivelled  lichen 
alone,  clinging  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  broken  brick,  seems  to  glory 
in  its  universal  dominion  upon  those  barren  walls. 

Like  Kerbella  and  Nedjef,  Warka  seems  to  have  been  a  sacred 
burial-place.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world — not  even 
Thebes — says  Mr.  Loftus,  “which  can  compare  with  Warka  in 
this  respect.”  For  2500  years  a  procession  of  the  dead  seems  to 
have  moved  steadily  towards  it. 

The  general  results  of  the  excavations,  which  are  described  at 
great  length,  were  that  an  immense  number  of  interestingobjects  of 
all  sorts  were  found,  and  much  new  information  was  gained  about 
the  Chaldean  method  of  sepulture,  and  about  a  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  older  than  that  with  which  explorers  of  these  regions  have 
been  hitherto  familiar.  From  Warka,  Mr.  Loftus  went  to  the 
ruins  of  Sinkara,  where,  apparently  at  a  later  period,  he  carried 
on  extensive  researches  at  the  expense  of  the  Assyrian  Exca¬ 
vation  Fund,  bringing  to  light  many  valuable  objects — tombs, 
coffins,  cylinders,  and  clay  tablets.  The  ruins  at  Tel  Sifr,  not 
far  from  this,  yielded  many  antiquities  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Loftus’s  stay  in  the  district  was  cut  short  by  the 
commencement  of  the  inundations.  He  turned  sorrowfully  from 
his  beloved  mounds,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Mohammerah. 
Here  he  found  the  members  of  the  frontier  Commission  waiting 
to  begin  their  work.  Mohammerah  is  terribly  unhealthy.  Eng¬ 
lish,  Pussians,  and  Orientals,  were  all  attacked  by  a  curious  and 
distressing  complaint,  andthe mosquitos  were  perfectly  intolerable. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Loftus  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and 
to  start  for  Susa,  which  lies  far  to  the  north-east  of  Mohammerah, 
in  a  healthier  and  cooler  climate.  At  Ahwaz,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  caught  sight  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  met  the  fresh 
breeze  which  blew  from  their  long  and  lofty  line.  Thence  they 
advanced  to  Shuster  or  Little  Susa,  which  rose  into  importance 
as  the  ancient  capital  declined,  but  is  now  itself  fallen  and  utterly 
wretched.  Their  next  stage  was  Dizful  (bridge  of  the  Diz),  the 
Manchester  of  that  part  of  Persia,  but  a  place  even  more  detest¬ 
able  than  the  neighbouring  city.  Not  far  from  Dizful  are  the 
ruius  of  Susa,  now  called  Shush,  the  same  as  Shushan  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  This  city,  once  so  famous,  whence  Xerxes 
marched  against  Greece,  and  the  treasury  of  the  later  sovereigns 
of  Persia,  is  surrounded  by  verdant  plains,  clothed  by  the  richest 
vegetation,  and  dotted  with  a  delicate  sweet  scented  Iris  (Iris 
Sisyrinchium),  which  very  possibly  gave  its  name  to  the  place,  for 
Shushan  means  “  the  lily.”  This  is  its  aspect  in  spring,  but  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  the  country  is  burnt  up.  Strabo  says 
that  the  lizards  and  serpents  could  not  cross  the  streets  of  Susa 
during  the  midday  heat  of  summer  without  being  roasted,  and  he 
was  apparently  not  so  very  far  wrong.  Mr.  Loftus  puts  the 
locality  very  clearly  before  us  : — 

Ear  in  the  south  is  seen  the  continuation  of  the  Ahwaz  low  range  interven¬ 
ing  between  Susa  and  the  plains  of  Hawiza,  while,  on  the  north  and  north¬ 
east,  are  the  snow-topped  chains  of  Luristan  and  the  Bakhtiyari  skirted 
by  external  and  gradually  lowering  ridges  of  sandstone  and  gravel  conglo¬ 
merate.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  imposing  site  than  Susa,  as  it 
stood  in  the  days  of  its  splendour — its  great  citadel  and  columnar  edifices 
raising  their  stately  heads  above  groves  of  date,  konar,  and  lemon  trees — sur¬ 


rounded  by  rich  pastures  and  golden  seas  of  corn — and  backed  by  the  distant 
snow-clad  mountains.  Neither  Babylon  nor  Persepolis  could  compare  with 
Susa  in  position — watered  by  her  noble  rivers,  producing  crops  without 
irrigation,  clothed  with  grass  in  spring,  and  within  a  moderate  journey  of 
a  delightful  summer  clime.  Susa  vied  with  Babylon  in  the  riches  which  the 
Euphrates  conveyed  to  her  stores,  while  Persepolis  must  have  been  inferior 
both  in  point  of  commercial  position  and  picturesque  appearance.  Under  the 
lee  of  a  great  mountain  range,  the  columns  of  Persepolis  rise  like  the  masts  of 
ships  taking  shelter  from  a  storm,  and  their  otherwise  majestic  appearance  is 
lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  huge  bare  rocky  mass  towering  above  them.  Susa, 
on  the  contrary,  stood  on  the  open  plain,  with  nothing  in  immediate  proximity 
to  detract  from  her  imposing  and  attractive  tableau. 

There  was  at  first  a  good  deal  tof  trouble  and  discussion 
about  the  proposed  excavations  at  Susa  ;  but  at  last  the  difficulties 
were  got  over,  and  ere  long  Colonel  Williams  and  the  whole 
English  party  assembled  on  the  spot.  Before  very  much  had 
been  done,  however,  duty  called  them  all  back  to  Mohammerah. 
At  a  later  period,  operations  were  resumed,  and  ivories,  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  columns  were  discovered.  Broken  alabaster  vases, 
spearheads  and  coins,  with  much  else,  were  also  found  and  carried 
off.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Loftus,  although  lie  by  no  means  ac¬ 
complished  all  he  wished — owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  priests 
at  Dizful,  the  jealousy  of  the  population,  and  the  fear  entertained 
by  the  devotees  lest  the  infidel  should  defile  and  plunder  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  the  prophet — nevertheless  did  a  great  deal,  as 
well  here  as  at  Warka  and  Sinkara.  It  is  needless  to  recommend 
his  work  to  those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  regions 
which  it  describes,  for  they  have  no  doubt  read  it  ere  this ; 
but  there  are  many  people  whose  indifference  to  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Chaldean  antiquities  is  most  profound,  who  will 
nevertheless  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  turning  over  the 
ages  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Loftus,  as  the  extracts  which  we 
ave  made  will  prove,  can  describe  clearly  and  forcibly.  He 
gives  many  geological  details  which  will  not  be  without  interest. 
His  remarks,  for  example,  on  the  delta  between  Mohammerah 
and  the  sea,  which  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  during 
every  seventy  years  of  our  era,  are  very  curious.  W e  also  glean 

fromhispages  some  information  abouttheplantswithwhichhe  met, 
and  his  sketches  of  Oriental  character  are  very  life-like.  There 
are  two  things  in  his  book  which  will  please  every  one.  In  the 
first  place,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  labours  of  others,  it 
holds  out  a  prospect  that,  ere  our  generation  has  disappeared,  the 
results  of  investigation  into  early  human  history  in  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  will  become  matters  of 
assured  knowledge ;  and  secondly7,  it  raises  a  hope  that,  as 
the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Europeans  is  more 
and  more  felt  in  those  countries,  it  will  become  easier  to  intro¬ 
duce  civilization,  and  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  prosperity  to  a 
part  of  the  world  whence  it  has  so  long  ebbed.  If  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  travels  in  the  East  leaves  behind  him  the  same  im¬ 
pression  with  which  a  wild  Arab  parted  from  Mr.  Loftus,  he  will 
deserve  well  of  mankind  : — 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  replied,  “  O  Beg !  the  Dhefyris 
have  heard  in  their  deserts  that  the  Enghzi  speaks  the  truth,  but  they  have 
never  met  with  such  a  wonder.  I  shall  tell  them,  insliallah  !  on  my  return, 
what  I  did  not  before  credit,  that  the  Englizi  never  lies — his  word  is  as 
straight  as  my  spear  !  For  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  the  Dhefyr  will 
prove  his  gratitude  when  a  Firenghi  crosses  his  path  !  For  your  sake,  he  shall 
be  my  brother ! 


FREIDA  THE  JONGLEUR* 

E  have  beard  Mr.  James’s  very  popular  novels  described  as 
“  Scott  and  water.”  We  are  constrained  to  say  that  Miss 
Barbara  Hemphill’s  effort  at  an  historical  novel  can  only  be 
described  as  a  still  more  liberal  dilution  of  James.  (Rhapsodies 
of  commonplace,  and  melodramatic  situations  stitched  on  to  the 
personages  and  events  of  a  stirring  time,  are  Miss  Hemphill’s 
simple  recipe  of  composition.  Her  ideal  of  fiction  is  a  succession 
of  startling  incidents ;  and  the  more  incidents  are  crammed  into 
it,  the  better  she  esteems  the  fiction.  All  the  old  melodramatic 
properties  which  have  been  used,  and  used  up,  by  Harrison 
Ainsworth  or  Alexandre  Dumas — secret  passages,  impenetrable 
disguises,  judicial  murders,  vindictive  princes,  scheming  gipsies, 
pitiless  monks — are  brought  out  and  furbished  up  anew,  to  eke 
out  her  scanty  resources  of  attraction.  If  our  authoress  could 
only  induce  the  world  to  accept  these  as  the  beauties  of  a  novel, 
critics  as  well  as  authors  would  have  cause  to  thank  her ;  for  the 
merits  of  a  work  could  then  be  ascertained,  not  by  such  delicate 
tests  as  the  delineation  of  character  or  the  construction  of  a  plot, 
but  by  the  simple  process  of  enumeration.  Let  the  public  only  try 
her  by  her  own  system,  and  she  has  achieved  a  triumphant  success. 
Such  a  choice  collection  of  genuine  horrors  have  rarely  been  col¬ 
lected  into  so  short  a  composition.  There  are  two  sieges,  three 
capital  trials,  eleven  hairbreadth  escapes,  one  suicide,  four  exe¬ 
cutions — two  of  them  involving  many  deaths.  And  the  dramatis 
'personae  are  worthy  of  these  events.  Miss  Hemphill  stoops  to  no 
vulgar  characters — she  has  retained  the  services  of  one  sultan, 
one  emperor,  three  kings,  and  two  princes,  besides  an  unlimited 
retinue  of  bishops  and  barons.  After  having  tantalized  our 
readers  with  these  gorgeous  anticipations,  we  ought  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  story.  But  the  task  is  rather  difficult,  for 
the  plot  is  so  complicated  and  fragmentary  that  it  may  be 
rather  described  as  a  collection  of  scenes  from  a  great  many 
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plots,  like  the  programme  at  the  Opera  on  a  grand  extra 
night.  The  main  personage  of  the  story  is  the  “Jongleur, 
or  gipsy.  Freida,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  hook.  Tho 
idea  of  her  character  and  that  of  her  tribe  is  obviously 
taken  from  Hayraddin  Maugrabin.  The  story  extends  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  mainly  occupied  with  her  adven¬ 
tures  in  prisons,  courts,  and  camps.  Indeed,  the  authoress, 
with  a  hold  aspiration  after  epic  dignity,  imitates  a  favourite 
mannerism  of  the  great  poets,  by  making  her  tell  a  great  part  of 
the  story  herself  to  a  sympathizing  bishop.  Virgil  at  least  gives 
.ZEneas  and  his  hearers  the  benefit  of  a  comfortable  dining-room, 
and  a  couch  to  lie  down  upon,  during  his  unquestionably  long- 
winded  autobiography  ;  hut  our  authoress  condemns  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  bishop  to  listen  to  a  volume  and  a  quarter  from  the  un¬ 
flagging  Freida,  at  midnight,  in  an  open  ruin  near  Paris.  The 
very  idea  is  enough  to  make  the  sympathizing  reader  shiver. 
Indeed  that  is  the  only  profound  emotion  with  which  the  book 
is  likely  to  affect  him. 

The  story,  so  far  as  we  can  prune  it  into  an  intelligible  form, 
is  as  follows  : — Guy  d’ Auvergne,  a  distinguished  Templar,  falls 
in  love  with  a  Visconti  named  Beatrix.  By  a  secret  dispen¬ 
sation  obtained  from  the  Pope,  he  marries  her,  and  has  one 
child.  He  next  appears  at  Acre,  where  the  Christians  are 
making  their  last  desperate  defence  against  the  infidel.  In 
the  intervals  of  their  warlike  toil,  tho  Templars  are  fond  of 
amusing  themselves  with  the  dancing  of  the  Jongleurs.  Freida 
is  among  the  corps  de  ballet  who  are  performing  at  Acre. 
She  is  intensely  beautiful,  virtuous,  loving,  and  accomplished, 
besides  possessing  all  those  mysterious  powers  over  nature  and 
her  fellow-creatures  which  are  becoming  in  the  heroine  of  a 
mediaeval  tale.  Guy  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  marries  her,  too, 
and  has  by  her  another  son,  named  Edrid.  Immediately  after 
the  marriage,  Acre  is  taken  by  the  infidels,  and  Guy  and  his 
second  wife  retire  to  Cyprus,  where  they  live  in  great  happiness 
for  a  considerable  time.  Wo  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  order  thought  of  this  proceeding;  for, 
whatever  other  licence  may  have  been  imputed  to  the  order, 
they  certainly  did  not  “  marry  and  sell  out  ”  in  this  fashion. 
However,  after  a  time  the  gay  bigamist’s  heart  returned  to  his 
former  love,  and  he  abandoned  Freida  and  her  child.  He 
returned  to  Beatrix.  Meanwhile,  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  intended  to  marry  Beatrix  himself,  had 
for  many  years  nursed  his  revenge  for  the  disappointment  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  Templars.  The  result  was  the  famous 
suppression  of  that  order,  and  the  frightful  cruelties  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Guy  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
victims.  Together  with  the  Grand  Master,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  stake  by  Philip  the  Fair  himself.  The  authoress  dwells, 
of  course,  with  much  profusion  of  description,  and  a  perfect  con¬ 
tempt  for  historical  accuracy,  on  the  famous  scene  in  which 
De  Molay  summoned  his  accusers  within  the  year  to  confront 
him  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Meanwhile,  Freida  has 
retired  with  her  son  Edrid  to  Jaffa.  She  has  her  own  views  of 
education,  and  resolves  to  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  him  up 
without  any  knowledge  at  all.  It  will  horrify  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton  to  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  this  training,  he  became  a 
model  of  spotless  purity.  They  leave  Jaffa  when  he  is  grown 
up,  and,  losing  all  their  property  in  a  wreck,  are  reduced  to 
beggary  in  Paris.  At  last  Freida  falls  ill  of  low  diet ;  and 
Edrid,  who  among  other  items  of  his  ignorance  has  been  brought 
up  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  distinction  between 
rnetivi  and  iuum,  walks  into  a  church  and  steals  a  jewel  which  he 
finds  upon  the  altar,  in  order  to  supply  her  wants.  He  is  detected; 
and  they  arc  both  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  King  of  France 
at  this  time  is  Louis  Hutin— the  minister,  Enguerrand  de 
Marigny.  Now,  Charles  of  Valois  had  a  grudge  against  De 
Marigny,  because  the  latter  had  accused  him,  very  justly,  of 
peculation.  Accordingly,  Charles  seizes  the  occasion  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  jewel  stolen  by  Edrid  to  accuse  De  Marigny 
of  the  theft. 


We  must  not  proceed  without  pausing  to  congratulate 
Miss  Hemphill  on  the  fertility  of  her  invention,  and  her 
delicate  estimate  of  probabilities.  We  cannot  follow  in  detail 
the  lengthy  negotiations  which  take  place  in  the  prison  between 
Freida  and  Charles  of  Valois — the  prince  seeking  to  inculpate  De 
Marigny,  and  the  Jongleur  stipulating  for  the  release  of  her  son. 
De  Valois  fails,  as  might  be  expected,  to  fix  on  De  Marigny  the 
charge  of  pilfering  the  sacred  jewel.  But  he  finds  out,  what  is 
more  to  his  purpose,  that  the  Minister  has  in  his  possession 
certain  waxen  images,  by  which  Charles  is  enabled  to  fix  on  him 
the  charge  of  sorcery,  and  to  bring  him  and  his  family  ultimately 
to  the  gibbet.  Freida  discovers  this  fact  through  her  brother, 
who  is  the  Minister’s  secretary ;  and  she  betrays  it  to  De  Valois, 
in  order  that  he  may  save  her  son.  Meanwhile,  Edrid 
is  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  sermon  he  happened  to 
hear  just  before  he  stole  the  jewel.  His  trial  comes  on. 
It  takes  place — Miss  Hemphill  sticks  at  nothing — in  the 
palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  his  assembled 
nobles.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  striking 
scenes  so  dear  to  the  Thespis  of  the  Surrey  side.  Freida, 
as  agreed  upon,  swears  that  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  bribed  her 
son  to  own  falsely  that  he  stole  the  jewel.  But  her  son,  haying 
become  a  Christian,  declines  to  back  so  impudent  a  lie.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remains,  except  to  pass  sentence  of  death.  But  Edrid 
can  sing ;  and,  by  way  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  the  proceed¬ 


ings,  Charles  asks  him  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  skill. 
Those  were  times  when  etiquette  was  more  rigidly  observed  than 
now  ;  but  conceive  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposing  publicly  to 
Lord  Campbell,  as  soon  as  the  Attorney-General  had  finished  his 
reply  in  the  Kugeley  poisoning  case,  that  Mr.  William  Palmer 
should  favour  the  spectators  with  a  hymn.  However,  the  effect 
seems  to  have  surpassed  anything  that  is  told  of  Orpheus  or 
Cecilia ;  for  the  music  entranced,  not  the  denizens  of  heaven  or 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  but  the  dissolute  nobility  of  a  feudal 
Court.  We  are  told  that  “  Charles  de  Valois  ....  caught  him 
in  his  arms,  embraced  him,  and  called  out,  ‘  Louis,  you  must  save 
this  minstrel,  if  only  to  sing  us  the  songs  of  Heaven.’  ”  But,  un¬ 
luckily,  at  this  moment  Freida  rushes  forward  to  implore  their 
mercy ;  and  she  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  so  remark¬ 
ably ‘ill-favoured  that  “the  tide  of  feeling  is  at  once  changed,” 
and  Edrid  is  condemned  to  death. 

Years  pass  away.  Freida  imagines  that  her  son  has  died  on  the 
gibbet ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  bishop 
who  converted  him,  one  of  De  Marigny’s  waxen  figures  is  substi¬ 
tuted  in  his  place.  Hubert  Clisson,  a  jeweller,  was  the  instru- 
merit  of  tliis  benevolent  fraud ;  and,  in  order  to  its  success,  lie  is 
obliged  to  go  through  the  apparent  execution  with  pretended 
haste,  so  as  to  finish  it  before  the  regular  executioner  can  arrive. 
But  Freida  (who  is  made  to  see  the  whole  scene  from  a  window), 
imputes  the  haste  of  Edrid’s  death  to  Clisson’s  ferocity,  and  for 
years  broods  over  contrivances  of  revenge.  At  last  the  occasion 
falls  in  her  way,  in  the  person  of  Bona,  Clisson  s  daughter, 
whom  Freida  persecutes  right  through  the  third  volume.  We 
should  bewilder  our  readers  if  we  attempted  to  elucidate  the 
infinite  complexity  of  this  new  phase  of  the  story.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  lover  for  Bona  appears  in  the  person  of  Guy  D  Au¬ 
vergne’s  3on  by  Beatrix,  and  consequently,  in  a  left-handed  sort 
of  way,  Freida’s  step-son;  and  that  this  gentleman,  by  name 
Bhodolphe,  also  manages  to  be  sentenced  to  death,  for  alleged 
sorcery.  For  love  of  Guy’s  memory,  however,  Freida  resolves  to 

save  him.  .  .  ,  ... 

The  book  is  now  approaching  its  conclusion,  and  Miss  Hemphill 
puts  forth  all  her  powers.  She  certainly  adheres  to  that  idea 
of  art  which  defines  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  nature. 
Freida’s  contrivance  is  this.  She  prevails  upon  the  Queen— who, 
of  course,  has  a  gipsy  for  her  confidante — to  go  at  midnight  to 
the  Provost  and  persuade  him,  by  the  gift  of  all  her  jew  els,  to 
let  Bhodolphe  go.  The  Provost  is  an  avaricious  man,  but  lie 
replies  that  both  King  and  people  expect  an  execution  the 
next  morning,  and  that,  if  he  baulked  them,  he  should 
probably  have  to  furnish  the  amusement  in  his  own  person ;  but 
he  adds  that,  if  the  Queen  could  persuade  any  one  else  to  come 
and  be  hanged  in  Bhodolphe’s  stead,  he  should  be  delighted 
to  accede  to  her  wishes.  Freida  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss, 
though  the  execution  is  only  four  hours  off.  She  induces 
a  young  lady  who  is  in  love  with  Rhodolphe  to  persuade 
a  young  man  who  is  in  love  with  her,  to  a°;ree  to  go  and 
be  hanged  in  Bhodolphe  s  stead — a  stretch  of  loverlike 
docility  of  which  this  bad  world  does  not  often  furnish  an 
example.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  this  estimable  young  man  is 
no  other  than  the  Edrid,  Freida’s  son,  who  ought  to  have  been 
hanged  before,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  like  the  eels  on^a  well- 
known  occasion,  the  ceremony  has  become  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Bhodolphe  is  accordingly  let  go,  and  Edrid  prepares  to  take 
his  place.  Just,  however,  as  the  prison  doors  close  on  him,  it 
occurs  to  Freida  that  she  has  trespassed  too  far  on  the  youth’s 
good-nature,  and  she  is  seized  with  remorse.  Two  results  follow, 
the  first  of  which  seems  to  have  but  a  limited  connexion  with  its 
cause.  She  is  converted,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  gives  us  her  experiences : — 

As  hopeless  she  turned  away,  a  dizziness  seized  her ;  loud  hissings,  resem¬ 
bling  the  roaring  of  waters,  ran  through  her  ears  ;  then  came  sounds  like  the 
groans  of  tho  dying,  or  the  wailing  of  condemned  spirits.  Convulsive  shiyer- 
ings  shook  her  frame,  whirling  her  round  and  round,  then  urging  her  rapidly 
forward.  Instinctively  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  catch  at  some  support ; 
they  embraced  a  colossal  cross  of  great  antiquity,  being  cut  out  of  red  granite, 
and  which  rose  some  short  distance  from  the  Provost’s  stronghold. 


Suddenly  a  strong  gust  of  air,  redolent  of  sweets,  bearing  on  its  wings  wild 
and  mournful  music,  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind  through  her  frame. 
Shudderings  succeeded,  then  she  was  conscious  of  divine  inspiration,  which 
exhilarated  and  exalted  her  soul  to  a  transcendent  degree.  Catching  up  the 
solemn  chant  of  harmony,  she  who  had  never  before  sung  in  a  righteous  cause, 
burst  forth  into  loud  hallelujahs ;  the  voices  of  hovering  angels  intermingled  in 
the  holy  theme  of  thansgiving  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  A  slight  shower,  w  Inch 
now  fell,  refreshed  her  languid  frame,  enabling  her  to  rise.  Looking  upwards, 
she  beheld  the  sun’s  broad  disk  just  appearing  above  the  horizon,  and  by  Ins 
glorious  presence  dispersing  the  dark  gloom  of  night.  And  now  from  ot. 
Martin’s  Church— that  holy  fane  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  hrst 
revealed  to  the  enraptured  Edrid — sounded  the  first  morning  bell  to  rouse 
the  righteous  to  early  prayer.  Freida  thought  of  Edrid,  and,  reclining 
against  the  cross,  wept  aloud.  , ,  T  . 

From  that  period,  though  preserving  her  identity,  the  Jongleur  was  con¬ 
scious  of  being  under  divine  influence — a  blessed,  but  passive  instrument, 
chosen  by  an  all-directing  power  to  work  out  for  otherB  the  great  end  of 
salvation.  The  demons  of  Pride,  of  Anger,  and  Revenge,  which  heretofore 
she  had  so  sedulously  nurtured  within  her  bosom,  were  exorcised,  and  their 
place  filled  by  tho  angels  of  Mercy  and  Truth. 

The  other  result  is  a  more  obvious  one.  She  goes  and  informs 
the  King.  The  consequence,  of  course,  is,  that  Edrid  is  released  ; 
and  the  Provost,  according  to  his  anticipations,  is  compelled  to 
provide  the  expected  entertainment  by  taking  Edrid’s  place  upon 
the  gallows.  Freida  and  Edrid  conclude  their  career  by  turning 
missionaries.  TVe  are  told  that  Freida,  assisted  by  her  son, 
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preached  the  Gospel  for  seven  years  with  great  success  in 
Lithuania,  converting  tens  of  thousands.  We  wonder  how  many 
female  preachers  Miss  Hemphill  has  come  across  in  the  course 
of  her  mediaeval  reading. 

We  reach  the  climax  of  the  tale  in  a  “  situation”  which  would 
make  Miss  Hemphill’s  fortune  at  Astley’s  or  the  Victoria.  Bona 
and  Freida,  and  Bhodolphe,  have  escaped  to  the  German  castle 
of  his  mother,  Beatrix.  All  the  explanations  have  taken  place  ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  arrange  the  actors  before  the  curtain 
falls : — 

Trembling  from  excess  of  confusion,  her  face  and  neck  suffused  with 
burning  blushes,  Bona  would  have  leant  on  the  friar,  but  Bhodolphe,  pas¬ 
sionately  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  fell  on  his  knees  [a  difficult  operation, 
by  the  way,  looking  at  it  in  a  purely  gymnastic  point  of  view],  gently  drawing 
her  after  him ;  then,  addressing  Beatrix,  said — 

“  I  supplicate  your  consent  to  our  union,  and  if,  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  Bona’s  birth,  1  did  not  demand  her  hand,  it  was  because  I  dreaded  your 
opposition,  and  knowing  that  you  had  suffered  so  much  from  my  first  and 
only  act  of  disobedience,  I  trembled  to  again  awaken  your  displeasure. 

The  noble  dame  cast  her  arms  around  them  with  tenderness,  as  she  replied 

“  Without  the  Emperor’s  approbation,  he  who  has  been  our  protector  and 
friend,  I  presume  not  to  give  my  consent.  Obtain  his,  and  proudly  will  I 
claim  this  gentle  damsel  as  my  daughter.” 

“  It  is  granted  !”  exclaimed  a  loud  voice ;  and  the  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  entered,  and  with  cheerful  courtesy  greeted 
the  party. 

Afterwards,  the  father,  Hubert  Clisson,  being  required  to 
make  everything  straight,  he  also  miraculously  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance  out  of  a  neighbouring  room.  The  parties  are  duly 
married,  and  the  Emperor  gives  the  lady  away. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  assure  Miss  Hemphill  of  our  sincere 
conviction  that,  if  she  would  publish  her  compositions  in  Punch 
as  a  parody  on  Mr.  James,  she  would  achieve  a  wonderful  success. 


ALLEN  GARDINER* 

fj^HE  book  before  us  is,  in  one  respect,  a  very  sad  one.  It  is 
X  the  history  of  a  man  who,  gifted  with  considerable  powers 
of  mind,  dauntless  courage,  and  strong  physical  energies, 
appears  to  have  passed  his  life  in  one  succession  of  failures. 
Of  the  many  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  in  which  his  days  were  almost 
wholly  spent,  not  one  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ; 
and  after  roaming  all  over  the  world,  suffering  incredible  hard¬ 
ships,  and  sacrificing  health,  friends,  and  fortune,  he  finally,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  was  starved  to  death,  together  with  six 
companions,  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  reason  of  all  this  appears 
to  be  that  Captain  Gardiner,  among  all  his  great  and  good 
qualities,  wanted  two,  without  which  no  man  can  succeed  in 
this  world.  He  had  no  power  of  organization  and  no  common 
sense.  He  was  a  man  of  the  Francis  Xavier  and  Boniface 
type,  who,  unlike  them,  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  his 
own  master.  Such  men,  like  steam,  are  very  good  servants, 
but  very  bad  masters,  either  of  themselves  or  of  other  people ; 
and  we  lay  down  the  stories  of  their  lives  with  the  highest 
admiration  and  the  deepest  regret — admiration,  for  their  failures 
are  far  more  glorious  than  most  men’s  successes — regret,  to  see 
such  powers  unavailing  to  do  any  real  good  to  the  world. 

But  let  us  give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  man 
before  us  from  the  pages  of  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  Marsh. 
Allen  Gardiner  w'as  born  at  Basildon,  in  Berkshire,  in  1794. 
His  parents  were  people  of  strict  religious  principle,  belonging  to 
that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  w'hich  was  then  called 
“Methodist,”  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  “Evangelical.” 
He  was  brought  up  after  a  very  pious,  but  somewhat  narrow¬ 
minded  fashion.  In  his  childhood  he  appears  to  have  been  only 
remarkable  for  his  intense  energy  and  truth  of  character,  coupled 
with  an  early  passion  for  wandering,  which  made  him  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  seafaring  life.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1810  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  Fortune,  Capt.  Yansittart.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  over-strict  education,  the  young  sailor  soon 
began  to  join  in  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  his  companions  ; 
and  religious  doubts,  afterwards  developing  into  almost  complete 
scepticism,  replaced  the  narrow  Puritan  views  of  his  home. 
He  continued  thus,  with  occasional  fits  of  repentance,  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  visited  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  Society  Islands,  South  America,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1822  he  was  invalided,  and  he  left  the  navy 
three  years  afterwards,  having  attained  the  rank  of  commander. 
His  illness  gave  him  time  to  think,  and  resulted  in  his  re-em- 
bracing,  with  all  the  fire  of  a  convert,  the  religion  of  his  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  whose  views  were  the  same 
with  his  own,  deepened  and  strengthened  them  in  him.  Her 
death  in  1834  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  an  intimation  that 
he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  active  service  of  God  by  becoming 
a  kind  of  lay  missionary.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  the  Cape, 
having  determined  to  make  his  first  attempt  at  conversion  by 
preaching  to  the  Zulu  Caffres.  He  succeeded  in  making  friends 
with  their  chief,  Dingaru,  a  most  bloodthirsty  savage,  who  gave 
him  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  kind  of  half  promise  to  admit  his 
teachers,  if  he  (Capt.  Gardiner)  would  cause  the  Port  Natal 
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people  not  to  receive  the  deserters  from  his  tribe  who  were  always 
pouring  thither.  Having  succeeded  so  far,  Captain  Gardiner 
returned  to  theCape  Colony,  and  informed  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban, 
the  Governor,  of  his  proceedings.  The  Governor  approved  of 
them,  and  wrote  to  Dingaru  to  that  effect ;  and  Captain  Gardiner 
took  ship  for  England  to  bring  over  his  children  and  some  clergy¬ 
men  to  begin  his  great  work. 

After  passing  about  a  year  in  England,  during  which  time  he 
married  again,  be  returned  to  the  Cape,  accompanied  by  his 
family  and  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Owen  and  his  wife,  sent 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  They  arrived  in  safety  in  the 
Zulu  country,  took  possession  of  their  land,  and  were  well 
received  by  Dingaru ;  but  after  about  a  year,  the  war  between 
the  Zulus  and  the  Dutch  Boers  broke  out,  and  the  English  set¬ 
tlement  was  hastily  abandoned,  without,  as  far  as  we  can  see  from 
the  pages  before  us,  having  made  one  convert  from  heathenism 
among  the  Zulus,  except  a  servant  of  Captain  Gardiner’s,  who 
had  previously  lived  in  Port  Natal.  The  expedition  had  been  a 
hasty  and  unadvised  one,  undertaken  without  a  sufficient  know- 
lege  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  who  were  to  be 
converted,  and  with  no  acquaintance  with  their  language.  Can 
we  wonder  at  its  failure  ?  Arrived  at  Cape  Town,  the  gallant 
Captain,  undismayed  by  recent  events,  determined  to  make 
South  America  the  next  scene  of  his  labours,  and  shipped 
his  household  gods  in  a  barque  bound  for  Bio  Janeiro.  Ho 
thence  went  to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he 
took  to  land  travelling;  and  having  crossed  the  Cordilleras 
to  Chili,  wandered  about  there  for  some  months,  trying  to 
institute  amicable  relations  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  living  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Here  he  was  again 
unsuccessful.  The  tribes  who  were  friendly  to  the  whites  were 
nominal  Boman  Catholics,  and  the  others  would  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him  because  he  was  white.  Moreover,  here, 
too,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language. 

After  about  a  year  of  these  wanderings,  he  found  himself  at 
Valdivia,  disgusted  with  his  ill  success,  which  he  attributed  to 
“Popery,”  and  determined  to  change  his  plan  and  become  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  South  America  among  both 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  take  a  look  at 
New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Accordingly,  he 
went  down  to  Valparaiso,  and  finding  a  ship  sailing  for  Sydney, 
put  his  wife  and  children  on  board,  and  reached  that  place  safely 
in  three  months  and  a  half.  He  had  not  been  there  three  days 
before  he  had  engaged  their  passage  to  Timor ;  and  after  a 
dangerous  passage  through  Jones’s  Strait,  he  landed  at  Dille,  the 
Portuguese  settlement.  In  the  Archipelago  the  same  ill  fortune 
pursued  him.  The  Dutch  governors  regarded  him  with  suspicion, 
and  refused  him  assistance  ;  and  to  live  among  the  Malays  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them,  required  a  far  stronger  party  and  an  abler  head 
than  his.  One  would  have  thought  that  now  Captain  Gardiner 
would  have  taken  his  much-enduring  wife  and  children  home. 
Not  at  all.  He  instantly  re-embarked  for  South  America,  vid  the 
Cape,  having  read  that  there  were  some  independent  Indians 
“  shut  out  alike  from  war,  from  the  influences  of  Bomish  mission¬ 
aries,  and  from  Chilian  commissaries.”  In  course  of  time  he  ar¬ 
rived  again  at  Valparaiso,  and  after  another  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  these  Indians,  determined  to  try  Patagonia.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  planted  his  family  at  the  Fulldands,  and  chartered  a 
crazy  and  unseaworthy  schooner  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
After  some  amusing  rencontres  with  the  thieving  Fuegians,  and 
making  friends  with  a  powerful  Patagonian  chief  called  W  issule, 
he  returned  to  the  Falklands,  and  now  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
visit  England,  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  expedition. 

The  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  after  these  six  years  of 
hardship,  poor  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  her  children  were  left  in  peace, 
and  the  adventurous  captain  prosecuted  the  rest  of  his  adventures 
alone.  His  first  effort  was  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  scattering 
Bibles  over  South  America,  and  having  obtained  a  large  grant  of 
books  from  the  Bible  and  Beligious  Tract  Societies,  he  returned 
to  Bio  in  1843  with  them.  He  pushed  on  to  Montevideo  as  fast 
as  possible,  where  he  found  Bosas  pursuing  his  aggressive  policy, 
and  at  war  with  Uruguay.  Undeterred  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  he  hired  a  wagon  and  went  ofi’  to  Cordova,  where 
he  got  permission  to  sell  Bibles  and  tracts.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  Tucuman,  for  the  same  object.  When  his  stock  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  returned  as  fast  as  he  came,  and  was  in  England 
seven  months  after  quitting  it.  The  Spanish  priests  appear  to 
have  been  civil  enough  to  him,  and  the  Government  was  quite 
willing  he  should  sell  his  Bibles ;  but  on  his  next  visit  to  South 
America,  he  found  that  the  clergy  had  collected  as  many  of  the 
books  as  they  could  after  he  was  gone,  and  had  burnt  them  in 
the  public  square  at  Cordova. 

He  soon  collected  from  pious  friends  in  England  money  for 
another  mission  to  Patagonia,  and  in  the  course  of  1844  embarked 
with  Mr.  Hunt,  a  missionary,  for  Valparaiso.  Thence  the  two 
friends  proceeded  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Captain  Gardiner 
soon  found  his  old  acquaintance  Wissule  again,  but  that  worthy 
had  lost  his  power,  most  of  his  tribe  having  elected  another  chief, 
and  was  besides  corrupted  by  the  evil  example  and  influence  of  a 
Spanish  adventurer  named  Cruz.  This  Cruz  was  inimical  to  the 
captain  and  his  good  intentions,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
overcome  his  enmity,  he  and  Mr.  Hunt  were  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  go  back  to  England,  which  they  reached  in  June,  1 845 . 
His  next  attempt  was  a  third  expedition  to  the  South  American 
Indians,  accompanied  by  a  young  Spaniard.  This  ended,  after 
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a  two  years’  residence  in  Bolivia,  in  his  usual  utter  want  of  suc¬ 
cess — owing,  as  before,  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the 
Koman  priests,  the  distrust  of  white  men,  so  deeply  and  justly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  most  of  all,  to  his 
own  utter  unfitness  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Our  indefatigable  captain  now  determined  to  raise  funds  for  a 
mission  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  after  some  time  thus  spent,  he 
started  on  a  reconnoitring  voyage  thither,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  perceived  the  only  mission  possible  there  to  be  a  floating 
mission — that  is,  a  ship  in  which  the  missionaries  could  go  from 
point  to  point,  preaching  and  teaching,  without  being  robbed  of 
everything  by  the  Fuegians.  Finding  his  funds  insufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  according  to  his 
wish,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt  in  two  decked  boats  of 
moderate  size ;  and  having  persuaded  Mr.  Williams,  a  surgeon, 
Mr.  Maidment,  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Erwin,  a  carpenter,  and  three  Cornish  fishermen  to  join 
him,  the  devoted  band  embarked  in  a  ship  from  Liverpool  in 
September,  1850,  carrying  their  boats  with  them.  They  were 
left  at  Bowner  Cove,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  were  never 
seen  alive  again  by  any  of  their  countrymen.  A  year  afterwards, 
their  bodies,  and  the  wrecks  of  their  boats,  were  found  on  the 
shores  of  Patagonia  by  a  ship  sent  to  look  for  them  by  Mr.  Lafone, 
one  of  Captain  Gardiner’s  South  American  friends  ;  and  further 
relics  of  their  enterprise  were  discovered  a  few  days  subsequently 
by  Captain  Morshead,  of  H.M.S.  Dido,  then  cruising  in  those  seas. 
Of  their  sufferings,  their  failure  to  convert  one  native,  and  their 
terrible  death  by  starvation,  a  touching  and  graphic  picture  was 
left  in  the  papers  of  Captain  Gardiner,  who  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor.  Greater  patience,  nobleness,  and  courage  have  per¬ 
haps  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  mournful  story  before 
us.  Words  of  trust,  joy,  and  thankfulness  were  all  they  spoke. 
No  regret  or  murmur  appears  to  have  passed  their  lips,  or 
even  to  have  existed  in  their  hearts.  They  died  singing  hymns 
of  triumph ;  and  the  last  words  traced  by  the  pen  of  Gar¬ 
diner  were  these  : — “  Yet  a  little  while,  and  through  grace  we 
may  join  that  blessed  throng,  to  sing  the  praises  of  Christ 
throughout  eternity.  I  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  though  five 
days  without  food  !  Marvellous  lovingkindness  to  me  a 
sinner!’’  We  can  add  nothing  to  this.  Such  deaths,  so  borne, 
rank  among  the  highest  deeds  of  Christian  heroism.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  mission  for  which  these  brave  men 
gave  their  lives  has  since  been  carried  out  more  effectively,  and 
that  Captain  Gardiner’s  son  is  among  the  labourers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  a  word  of  regret  that  Mr.  Marsh 
has  indulged  himself  in  so  many  trite  remarks  and  so  much  fine 
writing.  When  we  read  that  “  if  slavery  were  confined  to 
pictures,  it  would  be  all  very  well”— or  that,  on  South  American 
Missions  being  hinted  at  in  England,  “  eyes  filled  with  dreamy 
somnolency  at  the  prospect,  and  collective  voices  seemed  to  say, 
with  a  soft  murmur,  ‘  It  is  tho  natural  inheritance  of  Pope  and 
Pagan  ;  let  it  alone  !’  ” — we  feel  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
visual  organs  alluded  to.  We  are  also  rather  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  a  landscape  looks  like  when  it  is  “blotted  with 
the  indelible  stain  of  superstition,”  which  Mr.  Marsh  tells 
us  is  the  case  with  the  scenery  of  Ceylon.  But  possibly  this 
peculiar  effect  may  be  one  of  the  “  grand  vagaries”  which,  as 
we  read  soon  afterwards,  “Nature  will  play  in  a  wild  spot.” 
But  the  faults  of  style  and  taste — and  they  are  many — which 
deform  these  pages,  cannot  destroy  the  deep  interest  of  the 
narrative ;  and  we  recommend  all  who  care  for  tales  of  Chris¬ 
tian  heroism  to  read  the  fife  of  Allen  Gardiner,  and,  in  Mr. 
Marsh’s  concluding  words,  “  Let  those  who  see  anything  to  dis¬ 
approve  in  what  was  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  instead  of  cast¬ 
ing  censure,  arise  and  do  better.” 


PEN  AND  PENCIL  PICTURES* 

T  is  curious  to  note  the  influence  which  names  have  upon 
us,  and  the  associations  which,  almost  unconsciously  to  our¬ 
selves,  are  apt  to  gather  round  them.  Thus,  we  involuntarily  ex¬ 
pect  from  one  who  bears  the  same  name  with  some  great  man  whom 
we  have  delighted  to  honour,  the  talent  and  genius  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  venerated  ancestor.  And  so  it  often  becomes  a  posi¬ 
tive  misfortune,  instead  of  an  advantage,  to  a  son,  to  succeed  an 
illustrious  father.  We  immediately  judge  of  him  by  a  wrong 
standard,  and  when  he  falls  short  of  it,  we  are  half  inclined  to 
deny  him  credit  for  the  abilities  he  really  possesses,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  look  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  pitying  contempt.  Yet,  if 
we  would  but  bear  in  mind  that  genius  is  not  like  a  family 
likeness,  hereditary,  we  should  often  see  much  to  praise  and  admire 
where,  by  our  usual  mode  of  judging,  we  only  find  matter  for 
blame  or  disparagement.  If,  for  instance,  we  expect  from  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hood  all  that  the  father  gave  us,  his  little  book 
will  create  in  us  nothing  but  disappointment ;  but  if  we  judge 
him  by  the  same  standard  which  we  apply  to  other  writers  of 
his  age  and  class,  his  work  will  find  more  favour  in  our  eyes. 
We  own  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  we 
cannot  quite  avoid  indulging  in  comparisons,  and  feeling  how 
strong  is  the  contrast  between  father  and  son.  In  every 
page  we  involuntarily  seek  for  some  traces  of  the  spirit 
which  once  moved  us  to  inextinguishable  laughter,  or  winch 

*  Pea  and  Pencil  Pictures.  By  Thomas  Hood.  London ;  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  i8J7. 


filled  our  hearts  with  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  All  we 
can  find  is  a  faint  reflection  of  the  parent’s  shadow — a  weak  and 
pale  translation  of  an  inimitable  original.  The  only  point 
of  decided  family  resemblance  between  tho  twro  is  in  the 
sunny  temper  and  kindly  spirit  which  is  ready  to  see  some  good 
in  everything,  and  in  the  playful  fancy  which,  out  of  the  veriest 
nothings,  can  frame  a  little  world  of  pretty  images  and  delicate 
conceits. 

The  book,  as  its  title  imports,  consists  of  a  selection  of  pieces 
in  poetry  and  prose,  illustrated  by  pencil  sketches,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  In  the  prose 
pictures  we  have  two  or  three  tales  remarkable  for  little  else 
than  a  facility  which  is  daily  becoming  more  common  amongst 
young  writers,  and  against  which  it  behoves  them  to  be  more 
and  more  on  their  guard,  remembering  that  facility  of  ex- 
ression  is  not  often  or  generally  a  proof  of  wealth  of  thought, 
ome  of  the  pieces  are  intended  to  be  humorous — others  are  in 
the  sentimental  vein.  These  we  like  the  least,  while  those  which 
give  us  the  sparkling  effervescence,  as  it  were,  of  some  passing 
thought  or  fancy,  are  amongst  the  writer’s  most  successful  efforts. 
In  poetry  he  has  been  more  happy  than  in  prose.  One  piece,  which 
he  calls  “  The  House  of  Bomance,”  though  it  contains  nothing 
very  original,  or  that  shows  any  trace  of  power  hereafter  to  be 
put  forth,  is  delicate  in  its  fancy,  and  flowing  in  its  verse.  As  a 
good  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner  we  quote  a  few  of  the 
stanzas : — 

Bomance,  a  queen  enthroned,  sits 
Within  her  ancient  halls  ; 

The  ivy  slowly  creeps  and  climbs 
Above  the  crumbling  walla  ; 

Her  fading  splendour  all  around. 

Like  dying  sunbeams,  falls. 

A  dreary  solitude,  and  still, 

Fills  those  deserted  rooms 
Whose  mouldering  tapestry  is  mocked 
By  dusty  cobweb-looms ; 

While  rotting  fungus  bluely  lights 
Their  sad  and  solemn  glooms. 

In  the  once  merry  banquet-hall 
The  grey  owl  nightly  chaunts ; 

Within  the  turrets,  dark  and  drear, 

The  bats  have  made  their  haunts ; 

And  where  the  banner  spread  its  fold. 

The  blood-red  wall-llower  flaunts. 

Where  lances  topped  the  battlements, 

The  slender  spear-grass  blooms ; 

And  feather-grasses  lightly  wave 
Where  once  have  nodded  plumes ; 

And  where  the  sentry  hummed  a  tune 
The  drowsy  beetle  booms. 

#  #  * 

Beneath  the  mossy  time-worn  walls, 

Within  the  mantled  moat, 

There  lies  no  tiny  shallop  moored, 

There  swims  no  little  boat, 

Save  where  the  gnat  contrives  her  raft, 

And  sets  her  eggs  afloat. 

*  »  * 

Yet,  spite  of  insect,  bird,  and  flower, 

And  spite  of  cheery  day — 

O’er  turret  tall — o’er  bower  and  hall 
A  shadow  lies  for  aye, — 

The  misty  presence  ot  a  queen 
Whose  crown  has  passed  away. 

»  #  * 

But  while  she  sits  forlorn  as  one 
Who  never  may  rejoice, 

Throughout  the  castle  old  and  dark. 

The  dwelling  of  her  choice, — • 

Through  those  still  chambers,  dim  and  drear. 

There  sounds  a  solemn  voice. 

The  New  becometh  Old — the  Night 
Retreats  before  the  Day — 

In  turns  new  CycleB  must  arrive, 

In  turn  must  pass  away; 

The  Past  had  beauties — Present  Time 
Has  charms  as  fair  as  they. 

It  is  Mr.  Hood’s  fault,  not  ours,  if,  in  bis  choice  of  a  subject, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  chance  of  a  comparison  between  his 
poem  and  the  Daunted  House,  in  which  every  line  is  a  picture, 
each  containing  something  which  adds  a  feature  to  the  general 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  whole. 

Before  we  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Hood's  little  volume,  we 
must  allude  to  one  of  the  sketches  it  contains,  from  the  tone  of  which, 
we  entirely  dissent.  The  paper  in  question  is  a  burlesque  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Schools  of  Design,  and  an  attempt  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  rules  they  have  laid  down,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  have  made  it  their  endeavour  to  advocate.  Although 
they  may  have  ridden  their  hobby  a  little  too  hard,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  in  the  right,  and  Mr.  Hood 
is  sinning  against  the  laws  of  good  taste  when  he  sets  himself  up 
in  opposition  to  their  opinions.  Moreover,  he  is  guilty  in  this 
aper  of  perpetrating  several  very  sad  puns,  such  as  where 
e  advises  us  to  “  let  a  sofa  be  a  sofa  in  so  far  as  may  be.” 
But  the  whole  of  his  criticism  is  in  such  an  exaggerated  style, 
and  every  now  and  then  he  shows  such  an  evident  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  cause  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  defend  in  a 
jesting  way  is  a  bad  one,  that  there  is  not  much  danger  that  he 
will  do  much  harm  by  his  remarks.  But  we  would  caution  him 
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to  abstain  in  future  from  all  such  attempts.  They  will  do  him 
no  credit,  and  his  readers  no  benefit ;  and  were  it  not  that  we 
fear,  when  a  man  has  once  been  seized  with  the  caco'ethes  scri- 
bendi,  nothing  that  either  his  friends  or  foes  can  say  will  avail 
to  stay  his  pen,  we  would  advise  him  to  rest  from  his  labours 
in  that  direction  for  a  few  years,  during  which  period  he  would 
find  ample  employment  in  preparing  himself  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  literature,  if  that  profession  be  his  choice. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 

“SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Appleyabd,  News-Agent,  &e.,  1,  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 


Established  1803. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1806. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE— Fire:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions— 
CORNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 

FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq— Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.— Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  granted  from  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid. 

Prospectuses,  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  and  of 
any  of  the  Agents.  WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  this  Company  has  returned  to  its  Offices,  which  have  been  rebuilt,  No.  29, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  at  the  Corner  of  Clement’s-lane. 

Offices  in  Liverpool — ROYAL  INSURANCE-BUILDINGS,  North  John-street, 
and  Dale-street. 

Fire  Branch. — The  Fire  premium  in  1856  amounted  to  about  £160,000,  placing  the 
Company  among  the  very  largest  offices  in  the  kingdom;  indeed,  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  only  three  or  four  offices  which  equal  it  in  Fire  revenue.  Insurances  are 
received  upon  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies, 
and  most  Foreign  Countries ;  the  rates  of  premium  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and 
governed  in  each  case  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  risk  proposed. 

Life  Branch. — The  Life  revenue  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  £40,000, 
the  new  premiums  alone  exceeding  £10,000.  A  bonus  was  declared  in  1851  of  £2  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  averaging  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
paid,  being  one  of  the  largest  ever  declared.  All  the  insurances  effected  during  the 
present  year  will  participate  in  the  next  bonus  in  1859. 

The  paid-up  and  invested  capital,  including  life  funds,  amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling. 

PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  to  the  Donion  Board. 


Law  life  assurance  office,  fleet  street, 

LONDON,  2nd  March,  1857. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Books  for  the  Transfer  of  Shares  in  this  Society 
will  be  closed  on  THURSDAY,  the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  reopened  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  8th  day  of  APRIL  next.  The  Dividends  for  the  year  1856  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  APRIL  next. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 


THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Directors 

of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together  with  the  Cash 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  on  the  18tli 
of  February,  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  application  to  the  Actuary 
or  to  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain. — CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary. 
Mutual  Life  Assuhance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUNDAY  LEAGUE  for  Opening  Public 

Museums,  Galleries,  Libraries,  and  Gardens,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  received  at  the  Bank  of  London,  450,  West  Strand,  and  at  the  Office,  4,  Beaufort- 
buildings,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  JOHN  HEAP,  Secretary . 


CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

MR.  WARREN,  of  9,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET,  WEST¬ 
MINSTER,  continues,  with  great  success,  to  Delineate  the  Character  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  from  their  Handwriting.  All  persons  desirous  of  testing  his  art  are  invited 
to  forward  a  specimen  of  their  ordinary  writing,  together  with  thirteen  postage-stamps, 
and  a  mention  of  their  sex  and  age,  to  the  above  address. 


AN  OXFORD  FIRST-CLASSMAN  wishes  to  travel  abroad  with 

an  eligible  Pupil.  References  to  the  Head  of  his  College. 

Address,  A.  C.,  care  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Heathcote,  Upper  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 


THE  GREAT  TOBACCO  CONTROVERSY.  —  Dr.  Sexton 

will  LECTURE  on  this  important  topic  daily  at  Three  and  half-past  Seven  p.m., 
at  DR.  KAHN'S  MUSEUM,  4,  COVENTRY-STREET,  LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
The  Museum,  which  now  stands  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  world,  and  the  rarity  and 
completeness  of  whose  contents  have  already  acquired  for  it  an  European  reputation, 
and  obtained  the  warm  commendation  of  the  press  in  this  and  other  countries,  is  open 
daily  (for  Gentlemen  only)  from  Ten  to  Ten.  A  new  Lecture  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Kahn 
at  half-past  Eight  p.m.  precisely.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  Descriptive  Catalogues 
of  the  Museum,  containing  Lectures  as  delivered  by  Dr,  Kahn,  gratis  to  the  visitors. 


London  unadulterated  food  company, 

(Limited,) 

For  the  Importation,  Manufacture,  and  Supply  of  Food,  Drinks,  and  Drugs,  in  a 

Pure  State. 

Capital,  £100,000,  in  5000  Shares  of  £20  each,  with  Power  to  increase. 

Deposit,  £5  per  Share. 

The  Liability  Limited  to  the  amount  of  each  Share. 

Incorporated  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies’  Act  of  1856,  with  Limited  Liability. 

trustees. 

General  Sir  JOHN  FORSTER  FITZGERALD,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

HENRY  MORRIS,  Esq.,  late  Madras  Civil  Service. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  THOMAS  PELHAM  CLINTON,  10,  Cleveland-square, 
Chairman. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  BERKELEY,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  Victoria-square,  Pimlico,  Deputy- 
Chairman. 

Col.  E.  G.  Austin,  H.E.I.C.S.,  The  Grange,  Dilham,  Norfolk. 

John  Cbopp,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Clapliara. 

Charles  Heneage,  Esq.,  4,  Cadogan-placc,  Belgrave-square. 

Samuel  J.  Noble,  Esq.,  Soho,  and  8,  Moreton-street,  Pimlico. 

Chief  Analyst—  Dr.  Letheby,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  London  Hospital, 
and  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  London. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Harbin  and  Smith,  12,  Clement’s-inn. 

Bankers. — The  Bank  of  London,  Threadneedle-street. 

General  Manager. — William  Cribb,  Esq. 

Offices,— 25,  BUCKLERSBURY,  LONDON. 

The  Adulteration  of  our  Food  has  become  so  dangerous  and  universal  a  practice, 
that  the  Legislature  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  inquire  searehingly  into  the  social 
evil,  by  means  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  found  it  to  be  no 
fanciful  chimera,  but  a  dangerous  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
fearfully  adulterated. 

The  Times  newspaper  has  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  they  incur  from  the  present  system,  and 
the  importance  of  an  effectual  remedy  being  found.  In  one  of  its  leading  articles  the 
evil  is  thus  graphically  depicted  : — 

“We  pay  not  only  with  our  money,  but  our  lives.  For  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
articles  we  purchase  are  not  merely  diluted — they  are  adulterated — positively — abo¬ 
minably — poisonously.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of  daily  use  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  procure  genuine  from  ordinary  shops. 

“  We  ask  for  Bread,  and  we  receive  a  Stone — 

“  For  Coffee,  and  we  receive  Chicory — 

“For  Chicory,  and  we  receive  Burnt  Carrots,  and  Powder  of  Dried  Horses’  Liver — 

“  For  Oil  of  Almonds,  and  we  receive  Prussic  Acid. 

“What  are  we  to  do  when  our  meat  and  drink  arc  poisoned?’* 

And  again — 

“Surely  any  one  of  respectability  sufficient  to  gain  credence  for  his  assertion  would 
make  a  fortune  were  he  to  set  his  face  strenuously  against  all  imposture,  and  determine 
to  sell  only  genuine  articles,  even  at  a  slightly  enhanced  price.” 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  numbers  of  invalids,  delicate  women,  and 
tender  children,  have  fallen  victims  to  adulterations  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs. 
Paralysis  has  also  been  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  indi¬ 
gestion  owes  its  origin  very  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  dangerous  adulterations  of 
our  food. 

To  remedy  this  great  social  evil,  the  London  Unadulterated  Food  Company  is 
established 

Each  article  vended  will  be  manufactured  or  prepared  entirely  by  the  Company,  and 
foreign  productions  will  be  imported  direct;  it  will  therefore  derive  the  profits  of  both 
manufacturer  and  dealer,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ensures  perfect  freedom  from 
adulteration. 

A  wholesale  and  export  trade  of  unequalled  magnitude  may  already  be  considered 
as  guaranteed. 

Shareholders  will  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  goods  of  the  Company  at 
wholesale  price.  The  great  additional  value  that  will  attach  to  the  Shares  from  this 
regulation  is  obvious. 

Amongst  the  questions  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  the  following: — 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  adulteration  is  very  prevalent? 

A.  I  find  adulteration  to  be  exceedingly  prevalent :  it  may  be  stated,  generally, 
that  it  prevails  in  nearly  all  articles  which  it  will  pay  to  adulterate. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  adulterations  of  the  various  articles  to  which  you  have 
referred  have  a  very  important  influence  on  the  public  health  ? 

A.  No  doubt,  I  think,  can  possibly  be  entertained  on  the  subject— in  the  list  are 
some  of  the  most  virulent  poisons. 


Extracts  from  the  City  Articles  of  the  Daily  Press. 

(The  Times,  February  27,  1857.) 

“The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  ‘London  Unadulterated  Food  Company,’ 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  in  £20  shares.  It  is  respectably  constituted,  and  the  object 
is  to  manufacture  and  sell  some  of  the  articles  of  food  which  are  most  exposed  to 
deleterious  admixture,  in  a  form  that  will  guarantee  their  genuineness.  Dr.  Letheby 
is  to  be  the  chief  analyst,  and  the  names  of  the  various  dealers  authorized  to  sell  the 
Company’s  goods  will  be  advertised  in  the  local  papers  throughout  the  country.” 

(Morning  Post,  February  28, 1857.) 

"The  establishment  of  such  a  company  is  a  natural  necessity,  as  well  as  amoral 
boon,  and  it  is  consequently  one  that  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  manner 
by  the  public,  or  by  that  portion  at  least  which  values  its  health  and  existence.  It  is 
by  no  means  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  gentlemen  of  high  station  have  con¬ 
sented  to  ally  their  names  and  influence  to  the  promotion  of  the  ‘  Unadulterated  Food 
Company and  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that,  if  the  objects  laid  down  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  are  energetically  pursued,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Company  established  for 
the  supply  of  aliment  in  the  highest  state  of  purity,  that  it  will  answer  well  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  fully  justify  the  expectations  of  the  promoters." 

(Morning  Herald,  February  28,  1857.) 

“The  Company  have  secured  the  services  of  that  eminent  man.  Dr.  Letheby,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  London,  as  chief  analyst.  This  fact  is  a  proof  that  if  science  can  be  beneficially 
directed  towards  the  detection  of  deleterious  compounds  in  the  substances  on  which  wo 
exist,  it  will  be  called  into  request.” 

(Morning  Chronicle,  February  28,  1857.) 

“  It  has  a  respectable  direction,  and  Dr.  Letheby  is  the  chief  analyst.  The  Company 
will  hold  themselves  pledged  to  the  purity  of  every  article  sold  by  them,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  not  merely  the  purity  but  the  general  condition  of  the  goods  shall  be  all 
that  the  most  efficient  supervision  and  improved  machinery  can  make  them.  After 
careful  calculation,  and  allowing  for  every  contingency,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  net 
profits  will  realize  at  least  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTOES  OF  THE  “  LONDON  UNADULTERATED  FOOD  COMPANY”  (LIMITED), 

25,  Bucklersbury,  London. 

Gentlemen, — I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  Shares,  of  £20  each,  in 

the  above-named  Company,  and  I  undertake  to  accept  the  same,  or  such  less  number 
as  you  may  allot  me;  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  to  sign  the  articles  of  association  of  the 
Company,  when  required,  and  I  enclose  [have  paid  into  the  Bankers  of  the  Company] 
(alter  as  the  case  may  be)  a  deposit  of  £ 

Dated  this  day  of  1857. 

Name  in  full . 

Profession  or  business  . 

Residence . 

Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of,  or  a  Banker’s  receipt  for, 
£1  per  Share.  Should  the  full  number  of  Shares  applied  for  not  bo  allotted,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  the  amount  will  be  immediately  returned,  or  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  remaining  £i  per  Share  upon  the  number  allotted. 
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MESSRS.  DICKINSON  beg  to  announce  their  intention,  on  the 

17th  March,  to  throw  open  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  their  large  Galleries, 
containing  the  important  PORTRAITS  and  other  WORKS  OF  ART  that  have  been 
executed  by  them,  and  now  for  the  first  time  collected,  Messrs.  Dickinson  having 
been  favoured  by  the  owners  with  the  loan  of  these  works  for  that  purpose.  114,  New 
Bond-street. 

MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DESIGNS  will  be 

OPENED  to  the  Public,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  at  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
SOMERSET  HOUSE,  STRAND,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  MARCH  10th,  from  9  a.m. 
till  dusk. 

ROYAL  SURREY  GARDENS. 

THE  EARLY  CLOSING  ASSOCIATION  will  g-ive  a  GRAND 

CLASSICAL  CONCERT,  in  aid  of  its  Funds,  at  the  Music  Hall,  ROYAL 
SURREY  GARDENS,  Thursday  Evening,  the  19th  inst.,  at  8  o’clock.  (Doors  open  at 
6.30.)  M.  .TULLIEN’S  ENTIRE  SPLENDID  ORCHESTRA,  with  the  following 
distinguished  artistes — Miss  Dolby,  Miss  Akabella  Goddard,  and  Miss  Louisa 
Vinning  Tickets,  ls„  2s.,  and  3s.  each,  to  be  had  at  M.  Jullien’s,  214,  Regent- 
street  ;  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  35,  Ludgate-hill,  Ac.,  &c.  Number  limited. 

JOHN  LILWALL,  Hon.  Sec. 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICCO,  the  SARDINIAN  MINSTREL, 

\J  will  perform  in  the  Concert  this  day  (Saturday),  and  on  each  day  next  week  till 
Friday,  inclusive.  Admission  on  Saturday,  2s.  6d. ;  on  other  days,  Is. _ 

CR\rSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS.— Programme 

for  this  Day— 1.  Symphonv  No.  5  in  Collino,  Beethoven— (1)  Allegro  con 
brio;  (2)  Andante  con  moto;  (3)  Scherzo;  and  (4)  Finale. — 2.  Cavatina,  “  Di  piacer 
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cello  on  Airs  from  “Niobe,”  Ivummer,  Mr.  Daubcrt. — 8.  Old  English  Song,  “The 
Thorn,”  Shield,  Mr.  George  Pcrren— 9.  Solo,  “Carnival  de  Vcnise,”  Picco.— 
10.  March  from  “Athalia,”  Mendelssohn.  Concert  at  Half-past  Two.  Admission, 
Half-a-Crown.  _ 

NEW  WORK  ON  PERSIA. 

Now  Ready,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  28s. 

JOURNAL  OF  TWO  YEARS’  TRAVEL  IN  PERSIA, 

CEYLON,  &c.  By  R.  B.  M.  Binning,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street. 

PROFESSOR  W.  ARCHER  BUTLER'S  SERMONS. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  the  Rev. 

William  Archer  Bdtler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Second  Series.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  MSS.  By  James 
Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Second  Edition. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS.  First  Series.  Third  Edition.  12s. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  2  vols.  25s. 
LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM.  10s.  6d. 

“  A  man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments  .  .  .  whose  remains  fill 
these  five  brilliant  volumes.” — Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1856. 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 


A 


HUNT  ON  STAMMERING. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CURE  OF  STAMMERING,  &c.  By 
James  Hunt,  Pli.D.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c. 

“  Unquestionably  the  most  popular  treatise  ever  given  to  the  world.  It  explains  a 
beautiful  and  humane  system,  and  in  doing  so  indicates  rapidly  and  succinctly  the 
character,  and,  be  it  said,  also  the  cruelty  and  inadequacy  of  the  various  systems 
hitherto  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  impediments  of  speech.  This  volume  is  a  really 
admirable  treatise,  and  no  less  admirable  biography.’* — Sun,  Dec.  6, 1856. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  by  Post  from  the  Author’s  residence, 

8,  New  Burlington-street,  W. 

In  the  press,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOICE  AND 

SPEECH,  Price  7s.  6d. 


A 


Now  ready, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

Circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with- 

drawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  AND  MR.  BIRCH. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  EGYPTIANS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

Being  a  Companion  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Egyptian  Collections.  By  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  To  which  is  added,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHS.  By  Samuel  Birch.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Published  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 

11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

MASTER  JACKY  IN  LOVE:  being  a  sequel  to  “Young 

Troublesome  ;  or,  Master  Jacky’s  Holidays."  In  a  series  of  Plain  and  Coloured 
Etchings.  By  John  Leech. 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


MR.  HARVEY  ON  DEAFNESS. 

Second  Edition,  just  published,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

THE  EAR  IN  PIEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  remarks  on 

the  Prevention  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Also  just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

On  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  and  NEURALGIC  HEADACHE, 

n  connexion  with  DEAFNESS  and  NOISES  in  the  EAR. 

Louiou :  JJsi/kY  ReMSHAW,  356,  Strand. 


New  Buelington-stheet, 

March  14. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Narrative  of  the  defence  of  kars,  historical 

AND  MILITARY.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.,  Unattached,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Aides-de-camp,  and  late  of  the  Madras  Engineers.  From  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  and  from  Notes  taken  by  the  General  Officers  serving  on  the  Staff  of  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioner  with  the  Ottoman  Army  in  Asia  Minor.  8vo.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.  [Just  ready. 

li. 

Egypt  and  the  great  suez  canal.  By  m. 

Babthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo.  [Just  ready . 

hi. 

OEItMONS  IN  STONES,  OR  SCRIPTURE  CONFIRMED  BY 

>0  GEOLOGY.  By  D.  M'Ausland.  New  Edition,  Feap.  8vo,  4s. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  books  published  within  our  recollection.  It  is  very  learned, 
clear,  concise,  and  logical.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers."— Saunders’s 
News  Letter. 

IV. 

The  entire  correspondence  of  Horace  wal- 

POLE.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham.  Vol.  II.,  8vo,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

[,/ ust  ready. 

“This  complete  edition  will  be  a  boon  to  the  whole  of  the  reading  world.” — 
Quarterly  Review. 

v. 

1AROM  BOMBAY  TO  BUSHIRE  AND  BUSSORA,  with  a 

JL*  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Persia  and  Notes  on  the  Persian  War.  By 
William  Ashton  Shepherd.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 


History  of  the  war  in  affghanistan.  Written 

from  the  unpublished  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  most  distinguished  Military 
and  Political  Officers  employed  in  Affghanistan  throughout  the  momentous  years  of 
British  connexion  with  that  country.  Containing  a  History  of  our  Relations  with  the 
Persian  Court — of  the  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East — the  first  Siege  of  Herat — the 
Origin  of  the  Affghan  War,  and  the  March  of  the  British  Army  to  Caubul.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  several  Treaties  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain.  By  Johx 
William  Kaye.  Vol.  II.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  {Just  ready. 


TT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND ;  a  Matter-of-Fact 

J  Romance.  By  Charles  Reade.  Fifth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

fl  in  every  way  an  uncommon  book.  A  book  to  read  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it,  and 
to  recommend  to  your  friends  directly  you  have  done  with  it  ."—Saturday  Review. 

By  the  same  Author, 

p  E  G  WOFFINGTON.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  brilliant  and  clever  novel.’’— Daily  News. 

“  A  very  clever  epigrammatic  book." — Athenaum. 

QHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Crown  Syo,  3s.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  novels  of  our  time.”— Examiner.  . 

“The  scenes  ofNewbaven  life  have  a  vividness  and  reality  hardly  inferior  to  the 
‘  Antiquary.’  ” — Spectator. 

LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BERLIN GTON -STREET. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes, 

lURIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA  :  or,  PHASES  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

]  By  E.  M.  Whitty,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Governing  Classes." 

“Mr.  Whitty  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing  satire  for  a  genuine  purpose^  Y'ou 
laugh  with  him  very  much ,  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in  thought.  i  ru  nus 
of  Bohemia’  is  no  book  of  broad  grins;  the  humours  lean  on  life,  the  whimsicalities 
lead  to  philosophy.  The  Author  has  a  merriment  akin  to  that  of  Jacques  and  that 
of  Simon.” — Athenaeum. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


In  course  of  publication,  price  5s.  each,  a  Series  of 

DHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

X  By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  MARCH  Number  contains : — GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  Esq. 


Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  2,  „  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &e. 
J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  &c. 

E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 


2, 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

8, 
9, 

No.  10, 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Maull  and  Polyblank,  65,  Graceehurch-strect ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 

and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers.  


LORD  BROUGHAM’S  WORKS. 

nvup  CRTTTPAL  HISTORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

J  WORKS  OF  HENRY,  LOUD  BROUGHAM,  F.R.S.  Now  first  collected  under 
thS  direct  care  and  superintendence  of  his  Lordship.  In  Ten  Post  8vo  vols.,  5s.  each, 

d°Voi.  1.  Lives  of  Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  III. 

2  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III.  „  • 

3  4  Historical  Sketches  of  British  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.  2  vols. 
’  5.  Historical  Sketches  of  Foreign  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III. 

G  Natural  Theology;  comprising  an  Introductory  Dissertation  of  Natural 
Theology— Dialogues  on  Instinct— Researches  on  Fossil  Osteology. 

7.  Rhetorical  and  Literary  Dissertations  and  Addresses. 

8.  Historical  and  Political  Dissertations. 

9, 10.  Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects,  with  Historical  Introductions. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richaed  Gkieein  and  Co, 


March  14,  1857.] 
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WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  LORO  ELLESMERE. 

rpHE  PILGRIMAGE,  DONNA  CHARITEA,  BLUEBEARD, 

I  and  other  Poems.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  4to,  24s. 

■■  *  nleasant  task  is  before  any  future  Walpole  who  may  be  disposed  to  bring  down 
his  predecessor's  Ca'talogne6 of  W  and  £oble  Authors'  to  the  t  «  present  Few 
names  in  the  modern  list  would  figure  more  agreeably  than  that  of  the  Lari  ot  me 
mere.” — Athenaeum. 

rPHE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1812,  IN  RUSSIA  By  General  Carl 

X  Von  Clausewitz.  Translated  from  the  German.  Map,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

m. 

rpHE  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS.  From  the 

1  German.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SPTlsrTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER  IN  ACTIVE 

CS ER VICE1  The  Campaign  of  Radetzky,  in  Piedmont -The  Defence  of 
Temeswar— The" Camp  of  the  Ban.  Translated  from  the  German.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

T  IFE  AND  CHARACTER  T’OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 

8  j  WELLINGTON.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

VI. 

rpHE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


rpiTE  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  “  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,” 

X  No.  CCI.,  is  now  ready.  contents  : 


VII. 


WELLINGTON;  His  Character— his  Actions,  and  his  Writings. 

By  Jules  Maurel.  With  a  Preface,  by  Lord  Ellesmere.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  bd. 

John  Muhkay,  Albemarle-street.  _ 


MEMOIRS  BY  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

This  day,  Post  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

MEM  OILS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume.  ,  „ 

Contents  I.  Formation  of  the  New  Government,  1834-5 ;  II.  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  1845-6.  Published  by  his  Literary  Trustees,  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl 
Stanhope)  and  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 

%*  Vo'- 1..  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1828-9. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, _ 

CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  1  to  3  (to  be  completed  with  an  Index,  in  10  Monthly  Volumes), 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

T  IVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS 

I  i  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Riign  of  George  the  Fourth.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D., 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England.  Fourth  and  Revised  Edition. 

“A  book  that  has  reached  the  fourth  edition,  and  the  praise  of  which  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth,  requires  no  commendation  at  our  hands.  But  we  gladly  welcome  the 
work  in  this  new  and  popular  form,  and  think  the  noble  and  learned  lord  could .hare  y 
have  bestowed  a  greater  boon  upon  the  profession  of  which  lie  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  than  by  placing  so  useful  a  book  within  the  reach  of  all.  —Gentlemans 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

NICHOLLS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Now  ready,  Four  Vols.  8vo,  54s. 

History  of  the  English,  scotch,  and  irisii 

POOR  LAW,  in  connection  with  the  Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  K.C.B.,  late  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law 

Board.  ,. 

%*  The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  separate  portions. 

THE  ENGLISH  POOR.  2  Vols. 

THE  SCOTCH  POOR.  1  Vol.  THE  IRISH  POOR.  1  Vol. 

“To  his  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  Sir  George  Nicholls  now  adds  companion 
volumes  on  the  story  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  „ 

“The  conclusion  of  this  work  is,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  of  a  History  of  the  Poor 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  be  of  essential  service,  and  will  assist  greatly,  no 
doubt,  in  prompting  and  directing  future  efforts  for  the  perfecting  of  that  charity  ill 
its  largest  application  ’  which  its  author  as  an  active  public  servant  has  himselt  done 
so  much  to  promote.” — Examiner. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  _ 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  AMERICAN  ATLAS. 

This  day,  29  Plates,  engraved  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art,  and  carefully  coloured, 
half-bound  morocco,  small  folio,  price  63s. 

An  atlas  of  the  united  states,  Canada,  new 

BRUNSWICK,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  MEXICO,  CEN1RAL 
AMERICA,  CUBA,  and  JAMAICA.  From  the  most  recent  State  Documents,  Marine 
Surveys,  and  unpublished  materials,  with  Plans  of  the  principal  Cities  arid  Seapoi  ts, 
and  an  Introductory  Essay  (16  pp.)  on  the  Physical  Geography,  Products,  and  Re¬ 
sources  of  North  America.  By  Professor  Rogers,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  ana  A.  ivEiTH 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

***  This  is  the  only  Collection  of  Maps  of  these  Countries  from  Documents  not 
yet  published  in  Europe  or  America. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London  ; 

W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Engravers  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh. _ 


GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  CATHCART,  K.C.B. 

Now  ready,  with  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  KAFFRARIA,  which 

led  to  the  Termination  of  the  Kaffir  War;  and  on  the  Measures  for  the  Protec- 
tion  and  Welfare  of  the  People  of  South  Africa.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
K.C.B.,  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Also,  by  the  same, 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  WAR  IN  RUSSIA  AND  GER¬ 

MANY,  1812-13.  With  23  Diagrams  and  Plans.  8vo,  14s. 

“Colonel  Cathcart's  solid  and  unpretending  volume.  Lucid,  concise,  and  pregnant, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  valuable  for  its  facts  and  its  commentaries.”— quarterly 
Review. 

John-  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


Cornish  Miners  in  America. 
English  Charity. 
Locomotion  by  Steam. 
British  Policy. 

The  Printer's  Devil. 

The  Red  Man. 


Our  Political  Prospect 
The  Salmon. 
Northamptonshire. 
Ferns. 


Lord  Raglan. 

Homer. 

Rats. 

General  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Now  ready,  Second  Thousand,  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

The  treasures  of  art  in  England:  being  an 

Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Drawings,  Ac.,  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin. 

«  The  work  before  us  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  contain  more  of  the  essence  of 
true  connoisseurship  than  any  other  of  the  same  class  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
public.  Dr.  Waagen’s  name  is  too  familiar  to  the  art-world  to  require  any  introduc¬ 
tion.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“The  knowledge  of  the  materials  contained  in  Dr.  Waagen’s  ‘Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain  ’  must  have  exercised  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  intended 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

Also,  now  ready,  with  200  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE.  By  M.  Labarte. 

“Illustrated  with  upwards  of  200  Wood  Engravings,  representing  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  in  every  style  of  art.  As  a  broad  view  of  the {  “,“1® 

middle  ages,  and  an  introduction  to  their  particular  study,  this  Handbook  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  and  satisfactory.”— Press. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ . 

THE  LATE  LORD  RAGLAN. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  Portrait,  and  Plans,  2  vols.,  Post  8vo,  24s. 

Letters  from  head-quarters;  or,  the  realities 

OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  By  A  Staff  Officer. 

“This  is  the  most  interesting  account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  The  simplicity  with  which  the  writer  lias  told  the  result  of  Ins  observations 
renders  his  'Letters’  no  less  agreeable  than  instructive;  and  liqwm’ermuchthepublic 
may  have  been  satiated  with  the  oft-repeated  tale,  we  can  promise  them  that  they  wiU 
here  find  fresh  materials  to  reward  curiosity.”—  Quarterly  Review. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  two  narratives  more  violently  opposed  to  each 
other  than  Mr.  Russell’s  and  that  of  the  Staff  Officer.”— Literary  Gazette. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ _ 


SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD’S  ESSAYS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.,  Post  8vo,  18s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ESSAYS:  Contributed  to  the  “Quarterly 

Review.”  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 


POPULAR  WORK,  BY  DR.  PARIS. 

Now  ready,  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo,  9s. 

TiHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST ; 

_f  being  an  Attempt  to  Implant  in  the  Young  Mind  the  First  Principles  oi  Natural 
Philosophy  by  the  Aid  of  the  Popular  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  By  the  late  John 
Paris  M  D. 

“  We  know  of  no  other  book  which  so  charmingly  blends  amusement  with  instruc¬ 
tion.  No  juvenile  book  has  been  published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise.  — 
Examiner. 

“  This  little  work,  which  has  run  through  many  editions,  and  is  read  wherever  the 
English  language  is  known,  is  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  author  s  knowledge  and 
of  his  power  of  explaining  the  principles  of  science  in  the  most  intelligible  language. 

— Athenaeum.  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 


L 


Now  ready,  Eighteenth  Edition,  with  20  additional  Woodcuts,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Lady 

J  CALLCOTT 

“  A  charming  little  production,  and  just  such  as  ought  to  be  given  to  or  read  by  a 
child.  Few  persons  can  write  down  to  the  infantile  capacity  without  silliness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  mistaken  inculcations  on  the  other.  The  happy  medium  is  here  hit ;  and 
we  most  cordially  recommend  ‘  Little  Arthur’s  History’  to  every  little  person  m  the 
British  Empire.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  some  judge  of  what  suits  children,  and  I  never  met 
with  a  history  so  well  adapted  either  to  their  capacities  or  their  entertainment,  so 
philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  written  with  such  miantine  simplicity.  —Mrs. 
Marcett  to  Lady  Callcott. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  _ __ 


In  the  Press,  to  be  ready  shortly, 

MR.  MORIER’S  NOVEL  OF  EASTERN  LIFE. 

H  O  T  O,  THE  S  U  L  I  0  T  E.  Three  Vols. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 


£l  lls.Gd. 


M 


In  a  few  days, 

AY  HAMILTON:  An  Autobiography.  By  Julia  Tilt, 
Author  of  “  Laura  Talbot,”  “  Lays  of  Alma.”  One  Vol.  10s.  6d. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


Just  published,  One  Vol.,  price  6s.  extra  boards, 

THE  SPIRITUALIST:  A  Short  Exposition  of  Psychology, 

based  on  Material  Truths,  and  of  the  Faith  to  which  it  leads.  By  D.  F .  G. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


contents  ; — 

The  Air  we  Live  in. 

Memorandum  on  Battle  of  W aterloo. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 

Britannia  Bridge. 

.  The  London  Post  Office. 

‘  The  volumes  contain  some  of  the  most  interesting  essays  that  have  appeared  in  the 
‘  Quarterly.’  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  read  them  as  they  appeared,  will  read  them 
again  with  pleasure,  and  such  as  have  not  before  seen  them,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  pleasant  reading  they  have  missed.” — Gentleman’ s  Magazine, 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


Just  published,  One  Vol.,  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

PERRY’S  ESSAYS,  in  Prose  and  Yerse,  containing  Australian 

Sketches— The  Early  Years  of  Pitt— Pitt  and  Wilberforce— Miscellaneous  Poetry, 
contributed  to  an  Amateur  Magazine. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  price  6s. 

r'lONVERSATIONS  ON  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BETWEEN 

TWO  FRIENDS,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  A  MAN  OF 
THE  WORLD.  .  , 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Publishers,  Conduit-street. _ __ 

The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  7s. 

CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Edited  by  the  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.  ,  ,  .  .  _  ,  -p. 

This  volume  consists  of  Papers  by  several  Writers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Di. 
Fitzgerald,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cork. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  bound  in  cloth,  price  30s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GOETHE,  with  Sketches  of  his 

Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  unpublished  sources.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes. 

“A  work  which  beyond  question  surpasses  everything  which  even  Germany  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time,  the  lite  of  our  poet 
is  represented  in  its  fulness,  with  genial  conception  and  loving  enthusiasm ;  his  noble 
personality  from  every  side  depicted  with  clearness  and  truth  ;  Goethe’s  lite  has  almost 
always  in  Germany  been  handled  either  by  learned  Professors  or  constructive  Philo¬ 
sophers.  In  Lewes,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  a  man  who,  to  profound  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  culture,  adds  that  other  culture  which  a  rich  and  varied  inward  and  outward  life 
alone  can  bestow,  and  which  brings  him  into  congenial  relationship  with  a  poet  like 
Goethe,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  place  before  us  a  true  and  lifelike  picture  ot  Goethe  s  per¬ 
sonality.  .  .  .  It  is  a  work  which  will  secure  Lewes  an  enduring  name,  not  only  in  the 
literature  of  his  nation,  but  also  in  that  which  Goethe  called  the  World’s  literature. 
Cologne  Gazette.  _ 

London:  D,  Nun -270,  Strand, 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


o 


1857. 


XFORD  ESSAYS, 

CONTENTS: 

The  Place  of  Homer  in  Education  and  in  History.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Christchurch. 

Sicily.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 

Schemes  of  Christian  Comprehension.  By  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Medieval  Italy.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  Burnett  Prizes.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oriel  College. 

The  Jews  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ayes.  By  J.  H.  Bridges,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel. 
Montaigne' s  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Church,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel. 
Characteristics  of  Thucydides.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel. 

8vo,  7s.  6d.  In  a feio  days. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM.  By  Sir  John 

Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations,  32s. 

n^HE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation 

X  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies,  liy  Abtiicb 
Helps.  The  Third  Volume,  with  Maps,  8vo,  16s.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s. 

History  of  normandy  and  of  England.  By  sir 

Fbancis  Palgbave.  The  Second  Volume,  21s.  The  First  Volume,  21s. 

nnilE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN,  AFTER  THE 

A  AUTHORIZED  VERSION.  Newly  compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and 
revised,  by  Five  Clergymen — 

John  Barrow,  D.D.  I  Henry  Alford,  B.D. 

George  Moberly,  D.C.L.  |  William  G.  Humphry,  B.D. 

Charles  J.  Ellicott,  M.A. 

Royal  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  w.  A.  Miller,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  King’s  College.  Third  and  Concluding  Tart, 
20s.  Part  I.,  10s.  6d.  Part  II.,  18s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE;  OR,  THE  CLUE  OF  LIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Kedclyfl'e."  Two  Volo.,  Feap.  8vo.  In  the  Press. 


s 


TILL  WATERS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy.” 

Two  Vols.,  Os. 

Ancient  poems,  ballads,  and  songs  of  the 

PEASANTRY.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Robebt  Bell.  2s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  HOLY  WEEK.  By  the  Author  of 

“Amy  Herbert.’’  On  the  17th. 

ORESTES  AND  THE  AVENGERS.  An  Hellenic  Mystery.  In 

Three  Acts.  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  By  William 

Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Three  Vols.,  small  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

Biographical  history  of  philosophy.  By  George 

Henhy  Lewes.  Library  Edition,  8vo,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged. 
Nearly  ready. 

History  of  the  English  reformation.  By  f.  c. 

Massingberd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Third  Edition,  revised,  6s. 


new  works. 


1. 

A  TARANTASSE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EASTERN 

-lX  RUSSIA  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1856.  By  W.  Spottiswoode,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Map  and  Illustrations.  [Just  ready. 

2. 

B ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “The  Warden.”  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


QUEDAH;  or,  stray  leaves  from  a 

MALAYAN  JOURNAL.  By  Captain  S.  Osborit,  R.N.,  C.B. 
Chart  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

4. 

CAPTAIN  OSBORN’S  NARRATIVE  OF  CAPTAIN 

YV  M’CLURE’S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 
Second  Edition.  Portrait,  Chart,  Plates.  8vo,  price  15s. 

6. 

pAPTAIN  BURTON’S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MEDINA 

vV  AND  MECCA.  Second  Edition.  Coloured  Plates,  &c.  2  toIs. 

Crown  8vo,  price  24s. 

6. 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE.  By  the  Abbe  Hue, 

-L  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Second  Edition.  AVith 
coloured  Map.  2  vols.  8vo,  price  21s. 

7. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTARY,  AND 

KJ  THIBET.  By  the  Abbe  Hue.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction. 
2  vols.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

8. 

CHRISTIAN  RECORDS:  a  Short  History  of  the 

W  Apostolic  Ago.  By  L.  A.  Merivale.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

9. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE,  FROM  THE  EIGHTH 
J  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  M.  Steixschseider. 
8vo,  price  12s. 

10. 

MANUAL  OF  RELIGION  AND  OF  THE  HISTORY 

-1X1.  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  K.  O.  Bretschneideh. 


Post  8 vo,  price  7s.  6d. 


11. 


ORNING  CLOUDS.  Post  8vo,  price  7s. 

“  A  book  of  a  liigh  order  of  practical  ethics,  specially  addressed  to  young  women, 
in  form  of  counsel,  encouragement,  and  sympathy." — Literary  Gazette. 

12. 

COSTA’S  ELI.  Hand  Edition.  Full  Score, arranged  for 

V-J  the  Pianoforte.  Small  Music  size,  price  8s. 


C BADGES  on  the  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  CRIMINAL 

LAW,  THE  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME,  AND  THE  REFORMATION  OF 
OFFENDERS.  Ily  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
With  additional  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  Views  therein  set  forth.  8vo. 
Nearly  ready. 

STATE  PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  illustrative  of 

the  Political  and  Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  With  Historical  Introduction,  Memoirs,  and  Notes.  By 
J.  M.  Kemble,  M.A.  16s. 

ON  METHODS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  REASONING 

IN  POLITICS.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Cobnewall  Lewis,  Bart., 
M.P.  Two  Vols.,  28s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS.  With  Annotations.  By  Richard 

Whatelt,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

Principles  and  maxims  of  jurisprudence.  By 

J.  G.  Phillimoee,  M.P.,  Q.C.  12s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  fall  of  wolsey 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH.  By  J.  A.  Fboude,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and 

II.,  26s. 

History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  W.  Massey,  M.P.  Vol.  I.,  12s. 

HE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.  By  Alex.  Bain, 

M.A.  16s. 

OF  THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS  :  An  Essay.  Fourth 

Edition,  6s. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN :  A  Memoir,  Physical,  Historical, 

and  Nautical.  By  Admiral  Smyth.  15s. 

CLOISTER  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  By  W. 

Stirling,  M.P.  Third  Edition.  8s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

MAN.  By  Dr.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  original 
Illustrations.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  £2. 

ON  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  AND  TESTIMONY  IN  CASES 

OF  LUNACY.  By  T.  Mayo,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians.  3s.  6d. 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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POT  AND  KETTLE. 

“  XT OU  are  not  a  Liberal,”  says  Lord  Derby  to  Lord 

X  Granville.  “No  more  are  you,”  retorts  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  to  Lord  Derby.  “  Your  party  is  divided  against 
itself,”  says  Lord  Derby.  “  So  is  yours,”  smartly  replies  the 
rival  Earl.  “Your  Cabinet  are  a  sorry  lot,”  says  the  Tory 
Lord.  “  Yours  was  not  a  bit  better,”  says  the  Whig.  “  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  meddlesome,  interfering,  troublesome  busy¬ 
body,”  says  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  “  Sour  grapes,” 
cries  the  leader  of  the  Lords — “  why  did  you  try  to  get 
him1?”  “Oh,  we  meant  to  improve  him,  of  course,”  says 
Loi’d  Derby,  as  mild  and  innocent  as  a  pious  and  sentimental 
young  lady  who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  a  rake  in 
order  to  reform  him.  That  is  to  say,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
to  be  kept  away  from  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  brandy  bottle 
is  put  out  of  sight  of  a  confirmed  toper.  We  do  not  profess 
to  compete  with  our  diurnal  contemporaries  in  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reporting,  but  we  think  the  above  is  a  fair  summary  of 
the  “  gallop”  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  race  for  the 
Members’  Plate.  In  fact,  the  rival  manifestoes  may  be  boiled 
down  into  just  this: — The  leader  of  the  Opposition  says, 
“You  are  no  better  than  you  should  be” — whereupon  we 
have  the  retort  courteous  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  “  You  are  another.” 

We  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  able  to  agree 
entirely  with  both  parties  to  this  amcebean  dialogue.  The  real 
success  of  Lord  Granville’s  speech  of  Monday  consisted  in 
the  challenge  to  Lord  Derby  to  point  out  any  distinction 
between  himself  and  those  whom  he  censured.  So  far  as  a 
personal  reply  to  the  antagonist  of  the  moment  goes,  Lord 
Granville’s  tu  quoque  is  well  enough  ;  but  to  those  who  are 
neither  followers  nor  admirers  of  the  Tory  Earl  or  his 
principles,  this  assimilation  between  the  present  Ministry 
and  that  of  1852  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  It  is  because 
the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  so  many  features 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  Derby,  that  we  desire  some 
better  assurance  than  we  at  present  possess,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  imitate  its  abnegation  of  principle  as  exactly  as 
it  copies  its  feebleness  of  constitution.  It  may  be  a  very  good 
answer  to  Lord  Derby  to  say,  “If  we  are  not  Liberals,  no 
more  are  you but  this  is  a  very  poor  satisfaction  for  the  real 
Liberals,  who  more  than  half  suspect  the  loyalty  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  are  called  upon  to  commit 
their  cause  without  reserve.  We  want  some  better  security 
for  the  Liberalism  of  Lord  Palmerston  than  insinuations 
that  Lord  Derby  is  a  Tory.  And  yet  this  is  absolutely  all 
that  Lord  Granville  offers  us. 

It  may  be  true  enough  that  Lord  Derby  is  estopped  from 
alleging  that  the  Government  has  no  home  policy.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  no  great  reproach  to  a  Tory  Minister ;  for 
the  object  of  the  party  is  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  And 
it  is  an  object  perfectly  intelligible  in  its  way,  and  by  no 
means  without  its  use  or  value  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
the  metier  of  a  Tory  to  have  a  policy,  any  more  than  it  is 
that  of  a  King  to  be  a  democrat.  A  Tory  Government  may 
do  very  well  without  a  policy,  just  as  a  country  gentleman 
may  sit  at  home  and  live  upon  his  rents ;  but  a  Liberal 
Government  must  do  something  for  its  bread,  or  else  it 
will  starve  like  a  merchant  without  customers,  a  doctor 
without  patients,  or  a  lawyer  without  clients.  If  you 
see  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  fast  asleep,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  and  his  feet  on  the  hob,  it  would  be  cruel,  if  not 
impertinent,  to  ask  him  where  he  is  going  to  ;  but  if  you  go 
round  to  the  front-door,  and  see  a  knowing-looking  “party” 
on  the  box  of  a  drag,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  handling 
a  team  of  screws,  and  an  Earl  in  a  Windsor  uniform  behind, 
blowing  a  long  tin-horn  and  touting  for  passengers, 
you  may  be  excused  for  inquiring  his  destination,  and 
discussing  the  probability  of  his  getting  there.  The  only 


answer  which  Lord  Granville  has  given  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  ?  is,  that  Lord  Derby 
had  none.  The  Liberals  know  that  very  well,  and  that  is  just 
why  they  opposed  Lord  Derby.  But  they  must  have  some 
more  satisfactory  explanation  before  they  pledge  themselves 
without  reserve  to  support  Lord  Palmerston.  If  they 
were  really  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  between 
two  Ministers  who  were  equally  without  principles  or  a 
policy,  they  might  of  course  happen  to  have  a  personal  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  one  rather  than  the  other  ;  but  it  has  not 
come  to  that  yet,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  barter  our  heritage 
without  so  much  as  getting  a  mess  of  pottage  in  exchange. 
The  mistake  of  Lord  Granville’s  speech  was,  that  it  was  an 
answer  to  nobody  but  Lord  Derby  ;  and  it  was  not  Lord 
Derby  who  most  required  an  answer. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Ministerialists  stick  to  the  cry 
of  “Coalition”  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  proofs  of  their  disin¬ 
clination  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  claim  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  explicit  statements  of  Lord 
Derby  on  this  point  have  at  least  dispelled,  in  the  minds  of 
all  candid  men,  the  suspicion  which  had  been  so  industriously 
disseminated — though,  for  our  own  part,  we  discredited  from 
the  first  the  charges  which  are  now  wholly  disproved.  Even 
the  Times  is  compelled  to  abandon  the  “  Press”  and  take 
refuge  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
precious  watchword.  Lord  Derby  fairly  avows  that  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  conspired,  so 
far  from  having  enlisted  under  his  banner,  are  in  the  opposite 
interest;  and  the  contest  in  South  Wilts  is  perhaps  a  suffi¬ 
cient  illustration  of  his  Lordship’s  ideas  on  this  subject.  But 
if  the  debate  in  the  Lords  dissipated  the  illusion  of  one 
coalition,  it  lifted  the  curtain  upon  another  of  a  much  more 
serious  description.  Lord  Granville’s  speech  is  the 
only  Ministerial  programme  with  which  the  country 
has  yet  been  favoured.  But  what  does  it  promise  us  1 
If  it  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  Derbyites  against 
Lord  Derby,  it  could  not  have  been  more  judiciously 
framed.  It  was  no  “  fortuitous  concourse”  of  principles  which 
Lord  Granville  adroitly  insinuated  between  the  present 
Government  and  the  Tories.  What,  we  should  like  to  know, 
is  that  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  which  Mr. 
Locke  King’s  proposal  was  deemed  too  extreme  an  element  1 
And  how  happened  it  that,  if  the  Government  really  had 
determined  on  producing  a  measure  of  their  own,  Lord 
Palmerston  never  dropped  a  hint  of  such  an  intention  when 
he  was  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Opposition  to  defend  his  own 
party.  It  was,  as  Lord  Granville  happily  expressed  it,  an 
“  unfortunate  contingency”  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  should 
find  itself  alone  in  the  lobby  with  a  Tory  majority  on 
what  is  usually  held  to  be  the  capital  question  of  Liberal 
policy.  But  let  the  Liberal  party  ask  themselves  whether 
“  unfortunate  contingencies”  may  not  possibly  recur,  and 
whether  the  course  which  they  are  taking  is  the  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provide  against  them  1 

We  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  made  of  squeezable 
stuff.  Only  keep  him  in  office,  say  Mr.  It  a  ikes  Currie 
and  the  rest  of  the  Premier’s  Liberal  devotees,  and  we  will 
make  him  do  what  we  like.  We  do  not  stop  just  now 
to  remark  on  this  curious  theory  of  government,  according 
to  which  the  horses  are  to  drive  the  coachman ;  but  we 
advise  Air.  Currie  and  the  other  nags,  before  they  get 
the  bits  well  on,  and  the  kicking-straps  buckled  tight  down, 
to  be  quite  sure  whether  they  are  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  sail 
before  the  wind,  because  his  own  friends  lose  no  opportunity 
of  repeating  it.  It  is  the  only  really  pleasant  way  of  sailing, 
as  anybody  who  has  ever  yachted  at  Cowes  knows  well 
enough.  You  don’t  know  where  you  are  going,  and,  what  is 
more,  you  don’t  much  care — it  is  sure  to  be  smooth  sailing, 
and  does  not  try  either  the  tackle  or  the  seamanship. 
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But,  after  all,  is  it  quite  so  certain  that  the  Government 
gale  is  to  blow  from  the  Liberal  quarter  1  Have  Mr.  Currie 
and  his  friends  Read  the  addresses  penned  from  the  Carlton? 
They  seem  to  think  that  every  man  who  is  not  for  Lord  Derby 
is  therefore  a  Liberal ;  but  what  if  the  Tories  are  a  good  deal 
wiser  and  shrewder  than  Mr.  Currie,  and  think  that  they,  too, 
may  squeeze  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  a  considerably  better 
purpose  ?  Mr.  Disraeli’s  address  to  his  constituents  is  in¬ 
tended  to  alarm  the  Tories,  but  it  is  far  better  fitted  to 
awaken  the  Liberals.  What  Mr.  Disraeli  fears,  is  not  an 
antagonist,  but  a  rival — not  a  Liberal  majority,  but  a  Tory 
Government  of  which  he  will  not  be  the  leader.  After  all, 
why  should  not  a  Tory  cry  “  Palmerston  for  ever,”  as  well 
as  anybody  else  ?  We  confess  we  see  no  reason.  On  the 
whole,  his  conduct  seems  to  us  more  rational  than  that  of  his 
Liberal  opponents.  The  approaching  elections  will  not  impro¬ 
bably  destroy  Lord  Derby’s  party,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  Toryism  will  lose  by  the  change.  There  are  always, 
in  every  Parliament,  a  number  of  nominal  Liberals,  who  are 
never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  principles  which  they  profess.  Joined 
to  the  great  body  of  Tories,  who  care  much  more  for  their 
principles  than  for  any  particular  leader,  the  majority  of  a 
Parliament  elected  on  an  unmeaning  cry  will  readily  support 
a  Government  which  keeps  things  as  they  are.  Certainly,  if 
Toryism  is  ever  to  be  triumphant,  it  will  be  in  a  Parliament 
where  half  the  Liberal  party  are  pledged  not  to  embarrass  a 
Minister  who  has  never  yet  proposed  a  Liberal  measure. 

Lord  Palmerston  may,  we  repeat,  be  squeezable,  but  who  is 
to  squeeze  him?  We  do  not  think  it  will  be  Mr.  Currie.  The 
hands  which  are  to  do  that  must  be  made  of  harder  stuff  than 
his.  It  must  be  a  much  wiser  serpent  than  Mr.  Currie  who 
is  to  gnaw  that  file.  In  order  to  give  a  squeeze  any  effect, 
there  must  be  some  danger  which  can  only  be  averted  by 
compliance.  But  the  pledge  of  “  Palmerston  for  ever,”  if  it 
is  good  for  anything,  will  prevent  those  who  have  taken  it 
from  putting  the  Ministry  in  a  minority,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  question  under  discussion.  The  very 
watchword  of  the  election  is  one  that  will  save  the  Premier 
from  Liberal  pressure.  The  squeezing  will  come  from  the 
other  side ;  and,  coy  as  the  Minister  may  appear,  we  are  not 
sure  that,  like  the  bashful  virgin,  he  may  not  be  “  willing 
to  be  pressed.” 

With  a  fatal  blindness,  the  Liberal  party  seem  rushing  on 
their  destruction.  They  are  eagerly  helping  the  wolves  to 
get  rid  of  the  watchdogs.  Manchester  vies  with  London  in 
seeking  to  dismiss  the  men  who  have  really  stuck  by  the 
cause  through  good  report  and  evil  report.  The  article  in 
request  now  is  a  dog  warranted  not  to  bark.  A  Government 
official  is  to  be  run  against  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Cobden  is,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  J ohn  Russell  is  to  be  discredited ;  and 
Mr.  Currie,  good,  easy  man,  thinks  he  is  going  to  squeeze 
Lord  Palmerston  into  Liberalism.  Did  so  foolish  a  blue¬ 
bottle  ever  buzz  on  a  chariot  wheel  ? 


AFFAIRS  AT  CANTON. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  original  quarrel  with  the  Chinese,  every 
one  must  agree  that  our  present  situation  before  Canton  is 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  national  vanity.  What  Lord 
Ellenborough  says  is  literally  true — the  barbarians  have 
reduced  us  to  the  defensive.  Having  begun  by  entering  the 
town  and  occupying  the  forts,  we  have  been  successively 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  the  positions  we  had  seized. 
The  British  factories  have  been  destroyed,  foreigners  have 
been  expelled  from  Whampoa,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  to 
defend  our  own  position  in  Hong  Kong.  Such  are  the 
accounts  which  we  receive  from  Canton  up  to  the  date  of 
January  the  30th. 

Of  course  every  man,  except  possibly  the  Chinese,  knows 
very  well  that  this  is  not  a  condition  of  things  which  can 
last  for  ever.  Nor  is  any  one  so  foolish  as  to  doubt  that, 
in  the  long  run,  when  the  force  of  England  is  really  put 
forth,  it  will,  as  our  American  friends  say,  “  pretty  consider¬ 
ably  chaw  up”  John  Chinaman.  But  all  this  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  present  situation  from  being  sufficiently  unpleasant 
and  undignified.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  got  into  a  street  row, 
and  been  pelted  by  a  number  of  dirty  little  boys,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  imperfect  consolation  to  reflect  that,  if  he 
could  only  get  home  and  call  out  the  army,  with  the  Great 
Conde  at  its  head,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
them.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  peruke  would  get  much  dis¬ 


ordered,  and  his  lace  coat  sadly  soiled.  Perhaps  the  real 
moral  is,  that  great  monarchs  should  not  begin  pelting 
matches  with  dirty  little  boys — at  least,  when  they  have 
not  got  their  army  at  their  elbow. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  indignity  suffered 
by  the  British  flag  in  the  boarding  of  the  lorcha  ;  but  we 
confess  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  there  has  been  humiliation  to 
the  Union  Jack,  it  has  been  in  the  spectacle  of  a  British 
Admiral,  in  command  of  some  dozen  men-of-war,  slowly 
retiring  down  the  Canton  river,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  intimidate  and  reduce  the  city.  We  are  told  that  our 
prestige  was  in  danger  if  we  did  not  avenge  the  insult  to  the 
Arrow.  Well,  we  have  avenged  it  according  to  the  views 
of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and  how  much  the  better  is  our  prestige 
for  the  fillip  it  has  had  ?  Three  months  have  elapsed  since 
operations  were  first  commenced — the  town  has  been  bom¬ 
barded — the  forts  have  been  seized,  and  then  abandoned — all 
the  measures  of  coercion  have  been  exhausted — the  English 
Admiral  is  retiring,  as  Lord  Granville  admits,  to  defend 
Hong  Kong — and  no  impression  has  been  made  on  the 
recusant  city.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  has  held  out 
against  all  the  force  which  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  bring 
to  bear  on  them. 

No  doubt,  if  we  choose  to  send  out  fleets  and  armies 
enough,  we  can  grind  them  to  powder.  Everybody  knows 
that.  But  is  it  no  mischief  that  a  people  with  whom  we  are 
told  prestige  is  everything  have  already  been  able  to  resist 
with  impunity  our  menaces  and  assaults  for  three  months, 
and  will,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  be  able  to  resist  them  equally 
well  for  six  months  more  ?  The  reinforcements  which  are 
about  to  leave  England  will  not  reach  China  till  the  end  of 
June,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  extensive  operations  can 
commence  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin.  Will  it  be  no  evil 
that,  for  nine  months,  the  whole  Chinese  people  should  have 
been  suffered  to  rest  in  the  delusion — or  rather  entrapped,  as 
it  were,  into  the  belief — that  the  single  city  of  Canton  can 
withstand  the  force  of  the  English  arms  exerted  to  the 
utmost?  Is  it  nothing  that  Yeh  can  say  to  his  people — “See, 
they  have  bombarded  us,  but  we  have  not  submitted ;  they 
have  seized  our  forts,  but  they  can’t  hold  them  ;  they  have 
advanced  with  their  fire-ships,  but  they  are  retreating  before 
our  junks  !”  Is  this  a  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  which  is 
likely  to  facilitate  that  “  satisfactory  settlement  ”  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  ?  Of  course,  we  have  the  power  of  awaken¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  when  we  please,  from  their  delusion,  and 
we  very  much  fear  that  the  Government  have  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  terrible  and  sanguinary 
measures  which  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  have 
become  all  but  inevitable.  But  whose  fault  is  this,  except 
that  of  the  persons  who  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of 
coercing  the  people  of  Canton  in  total  ignorance  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  would  be  encountered,  and  of  the  force  requisite 
to  make  the  attempt  successful  ? 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  are  not,  like  the  Times , 
devoted  admirers  of  the  Adminstrative  Reformers.  The 
appeal,  therefore  on  behalf  of  “  Bowring,  the  man  of  the 
people,”  as  “  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,”  affects  us  as 
little  as  the  denunciations  which  we  see  heaped  from  the 
same  quarter  on  one  man  one  day  and  on  another  the  next, 
with  such  an  average  impartiality  of  luck  that  the  columns 
of  a  morning  journal  resemble  now-a-days  nothing  so  much 
as  a  rouge  et  noir  table,  where  you  may  stake  upon  either 
colour  with  tolerably  equal  chances  of  success,  though  with 
a  general  certainty  of  loss  in  the  long  run.  W e  do  not  know 
whether  Sir  J.  Bowring  was  actually  selected  for  his  present 
post  by  the  Administrative  Reform  Association.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  he  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  have  found  nominated  by  Mr.  Layard  and 
puffed  up  by  the  Times.  He  has  just  that  sort  of  smattering 
of  useless  knowledge,  and  that  total  want  ot  practical  sense 
and  experience,  which  are  the  unfailing  characteristics  of 
“  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Never  having  professed  ourselves  admirers  of  this  species, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  ideas  of  the  individual 
specimen  before  us.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  at  Canton  has  grown  up  out  of  the  gross 
and  culpable  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Sir  J.  Bow  ring.  His 
ignorance  is  proved  by  the  despatches  in  which  he  represents 
to  his  superiors  at  home  that  to  enter  Canton  is  the  easiest 
thing  iu  the  world — that  the  people  are  all  against  the 
Mandarins — that  there  will  be  no  resistance— at  all  events, 
that  the  first  appearance  of  a  British  ship  will  produce  instant 
submission.  He  regrets  that  the  I  oreign  Minister  has  not 
allowed  him  to  press  the  Treaty  claim  on  the  Chinese,  because 
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he  should  then  have  had  the  pleasure  of  letting  him  know,  by 
the  next  mail,  that  the  whole  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled. 
Well,  our  sagacious  envoy  has,  unfortunately,  had  his  fling  ; 
but  the  news  by  the  “  next  mail”  was  not  exactly  of  the 
character  which  he  had  promised  to  his  too-confiding  chief. 
Lord  Granville  attempts  a  defence  for  Sir  J ohn  Bowring’s 
admitted  miscalculation  on  the  ground  of  Sir  J.  Davis’s 
success  in  1847.  But  the  President  of  the  Council  chooses 
to  forget  that  Sir  J.  Davis’s  successor,  Mr.  Bonham,  had 
pointed  out  to  the  Government,  in  1849,  ^ie  altered 
aspect  of  the  question,  and  had  expressly  warned  Lord 
Palmerston  that  the  price  of  the  attempt  must  be  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city.  We  quoted  last  week  some  of 
the  passages  from  these  despatches,  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
go  over  the  ground  again  ;  but  it  is  not  candid  to  skip 
over  the  period  of  Mr.  Bonham’s  administration  and  go  back 
to  that  of  Sir  J.  Davis,  in  order  to  justify  Sir  J.  Bowring  for 
leading  us  into  exactly  the  position,  the  danger  and  difficulties 
of  which  his  predecessor  had  so  exactly  measured  and  fore¬ 
told.  Of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  British  arms,  no 
Englishman  can  for  an  instant  doubt ;  but  if  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  inflict  upon  the  Chinese  a  sanguinary  and  cruel 
chastisement,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those  who  have  betrayed 
them  into  a  foolhardy  insolence  by  fruitless  menaces  and 
inadequate  attacks. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  IN  THE  CITY. 

THE  tone  of  public  feeling  has  been  so  deranged  by  the 
excitements  of  war  and  diplomacy,  that  the  topics 
which  every  Liberal  statesman  was  once  expected  to  dwell 
upon,  in  speaking  to  a  popular  audience,  have  grown  strange 
and  almost  startling  to  our  ears.  Until  Lord  John  Russell 
delivered  his  address  of  last  Thursday  to  the  electors  of 
London,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  among  some 
hundreds  of  hustings  appeals,  anything  like  a  clear  enun¬ 
ciation  of  what  used  to  be  thought  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Liberal  party.  But  Lord  John  is  true  to  his  old  tra¬ 
ditions  ;  and  his  straightforward  words,  no  less  than  the  cheers 
for  Reform,  Retrenchment,  and  Peace,  which  concluded  the 
meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  carry  one  back  to  the  times 
before  the  war,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  course  for  all  who 
did  not  care  to  be  thought  Tories  to  declare  their  sympathy 
with  popular  aspirations.  Such  considerations  seem  to  be 
out  of  fashion  just  now  with  candidates  of  almost  every  party ; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  value  in  Lord  John  Russell’s 
speech,  we  should  prize  it  as  a  salutary  reminder  how  far  we 
have  been  wandering  from  the  ideas  which  used  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  symbols  of  the  party  of  progress.  We  have  no 
especial  love  for  shibboleths  of  any  kind  ;  but  if  we  must 
have  an  election- banner,  we  would  rather  inscribe  on  it  the 
old  cry  which  greeted  Lord  John  Russell,  than  any 
of  the  claptrap  substitutes  which  are  at  present  in 
vogue.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
finest  declamation  about  the  honour  of  England,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  danger  of  suffering 
from  the  too  pacific  tendencies  either  of  Ministers  at 
home  or  officials  abroad.  We  like  it  vastly  better  than 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  parody — “  Honorable  Peace,  Reduced  Tax¬ 
ation,  and  Social  Improvement.”  There  may  be  no  vast 
difference  between  the  new  war-cry  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  traditional  slogan  of  the  old-fashioned  Liberals ;  yet  we 
prefer  to  recognise  an  old  friend  under  the  old  face.  There 
could  not,  however,  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
Toryism  proper  than  the  adoption  by  the  leader  of  the 
Country  party,  of  the  professions  which  Liberal  politicians 
once  monopolised,  and  have  now  almost  forgotten. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Lord  J oiin’s  address  breathed  the  old 
spirit  of  peaceful  improvement,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
appeal  to  the  sentiments  which  have  grown  out  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  cast  into  the  shade 
the  doctrines  by  which  our  domestic  policy  must,  after  all,  be 
ruled.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  had  himself  been  severely 
judged  for  his  share  in  the  Russian  negotiations,  but  much 
more,  we  believe,  because  his  mind  is  set  upon  the  peace  which 
seems  to  lie  before  us  rather  than  on  the  war  which  belongs 
to  the  past,  Lord  J  ohn  Russell  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
late  contest,  and  actually  got  through  the  peroration  of  an 
election  harangue  without  once  trampling  on  our  old  enemy, 
or  defying  any  of  our  present  friends.  In  these  gunpowder 
days,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  read  a  speech  which  is  free 
alike  from  the  bravado  of  the  war-at-any-cost  party, 
and  from  the  still  more  offensive  cant  of  their  peace-at-any- 
price  rivals,  If  the  constituencies  could,  just  for  a  month 


or  so,  forget  all  about  fighting,  and  calmly  consider  what  an 
amount  of  home-work  the  next  House  of  Commons  has  to 
get  through,  and  what  are  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
offer  to  do  it,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  our  representatives.  It  was  almost 
entirely  to  topics  of  this  kind  that  Lord  John  Russell  in¬ 
vited  the  attention  of  the  electors  of  the  City.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  retrenchment  of  expenditure,  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  and  religious  liberty,  were,  in  his  estimation,  worthy  of 
greater  prominence  than  even  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
hostilities.  If  he  touched  on  the  last  subject  at  all,  it  was 
only  to  vindicate  himself  from  imputations  of  faction  which 
he  at  least  had  not  deserved.  He  frankly  avowed  that, 
on  questions  of  less  significance,  he  had  often  voted  from 
party  considerations;  and,  with  a  candour  which  some 
stanch  Ministerialists  would  do  well  to  imitate,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  difficulty  in  which  members  were  placed  who 
were  reluctant  to  upset  the  present  Government,  and 
yet  unable  to  applaud  the  hostilities  which  Lord  P almer- 
ston  had  approved.  So  little,  indeed,  did  Lord  J  ohn  Rus¬ 
sell  make  of  the  inconsistency  of  many  of  the  Ministerial 
votes  on  the  late  division,  that  he  even  admitted  that  some  of 
those  who  voted  on  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion,  in  opposition  to 
his  views  and  against  their  own  opinions,  had  been  actuated  by 
conscientious  motives  in  supporting  the  Administration.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  an  allusion  to  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Conservative  friends 
in  the  lobby,  when  they  coalesced  against  Mr.  Locke  King’s 
motion  ;  but  the  sarcasm  was  pointed  less  at  the  Tory  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Liberal  chief  than  at  the  unfair  insinuations  to 
which  he  had  condescended  in  revenge  for  his  subsequent 
defeat.  We  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  criticise  Lord 
John  Russell’s  public  conduct,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he 
remains  the  most  prominent  type  of  that  school  of  politicians 
who  achieved  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  administrative  or  diplo¬ 
matic  skill,  no  one  doubts  that  his  vote  and  his  speech  will 
always  be  ready  to  further  the  political  and  social  progress 
to  which  the  labour  of  his  life  has  been  devoted.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  sneers  of  the  Times,  a  statesman  who  can  point 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  the  reform  of  Parliament,  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  settlement  of  the  Tithe  question, 
the  extension  of  the  Irish  franchise,  the  reduction  of  the  Sugar 
duties,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  laws,  as  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  statute  book,  has  claims  upon  the  Liberal 
pai'ty  which  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  offence  of  having 
honestly  censured  a  transaction  of  which  few  even  of  the 
warmest  adherents  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  pretended 
altogether  to  approve. 

But,  with  all  his  fondness  for  history,  Lord  J  ohn  does  not 
rest  his  claims  to  the  suffrages  of  the  City  upon  the  past  alone. 
His  programme  for  the  future  is  the  most  explicit  that  has  yet 
appeared.  That  he  will  struggle  to  remove  the  disability  of  his 
Jewish  colleague,  and  to  free  the  statute  book  from  the  last  rag 
of  bigotry  which  still  disgraces  it,  is  a  matter  of  course.  With¬ 
out  denying  the  difficulties  which  always  hinder  a  return  from 
an  excessive  to  a  moderate  expenditure,  he  is  firm  for  a 
reasonable  retrenchment,  to  begin  from  the  present  year. 
No  one  doubts  that  he  is  anxious  to  promote  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform  ;  but  he  has  now  declared, 
in  accordance  with  his  recent  vote,  that,  in  default  of  a  larger 
scheme,  he  is  prepared  to  support  any  partial  improvements 
of  which  our  electoral  system  may  be  capable.  This,  at 
least,  ought  to  please  a  large  section  of  the  London  voters 
better  than  Lord  Palmerston’s  objection  to  a  “compre¬ 
hensive”  measure,  and  liis  hostility  to  “  bit-by-bit”  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject.  If  Lord  John  has  not  been 
successful  in  his  educational  schemes,  he  has  only  failed 
where  no  one  has  succeeded  ;  and  it  is  something  to  know 
that  he  has  a  more  sincere  desire  to  raise  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  people  than  can  be  safely  predicated  of  a 
Minister  who  takes  the  more  prudent  course  of  letting  this 
difficult  subject  alone.  Lord  John  proclaims  himself  a 
supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  as  circumstances  have 
conspired  to  place  the  present  Premier  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberals,  neither  Lord  John  nor  the  party  which  he  has  so 
long  served  have  at  present  much  choice  in  the  matter ;  but 
there  is  the  more  reason  on  this  account  for  surrounding  a 
Minister  who  has  given  no  satisfactory  pledges  for  a  liberal 
home  policy,  with  followers  whose  character  and  antecedents 
afford  a  reliable  guarantee  of  their  fidelity  to  the  good 
cause.  There  is  wisdom  in  the  warning  addressed  by  Lord 
John  to  his  constituents  : — “  If  you  have  what  is  called  a 
Liberal  party,  which  is  not  the  advocate  of  any  Liberal 
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measures,  which  makes  no  progress,  which  is  not  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  you  may  be  sure 
the  downfall  of  that  Liberal  party  is  at  hand.”  There  is  a 
spiteful  truth,  too,  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  taunt  against  “the  Tory 
chief  of  a  Radical  Cabinet and  the  only  security  for  genuine 
measures  of  political  and  social  amelioration  will  be  found  in 
the  election  of  representatives  both  willing  and  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  wholesome  pressure  upon  a  Government  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  proof  against  moral  coercion.  Apart  from  all 
personal  feeling — which  certainly,  however,  ought  to  have  its 
weight  with  the  electors  who  a  few  years  ago  invited  Lord 
John  Russell  to  contest  London — we  believe  that  the  City 
Liberals  cannot  better  serve  the  cause  to  which  they  profess 
to  be  devoted  than  by  once  more  returning  Lord  John 
Russell  to  vindicate,  as  their  representative,  the  principles 
of  domestic  policy  to  which  he  has  adhered  throughout  his 
long  career. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FRAUD. 

i  S  civilization  increases,  the  resources  of  speech  are  con- 
Xa.  tinually  growing.  The  community  splits  itself  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  sectional  interests,  each  of  which  developes 
an  artificial  phraseology  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  we  have 
the  language  of  Parliament  and  of  the  hustings,  which 
abounds  in  racy  peculiarities  never  heard  elsewhere.  There 
are,  besides  the  idioms  of  the  press  and  of  trade,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  felons  and  the  language  of  fraud.  This  last  dialect 
has  been  very  rapidly  perfected  since  the  days  which  witnessed 
the  invention  of  the  happy  phrase  of  “making  things 
pleasant and  the  most  classical  specimen  which  has  yet 
been  produced  owes  its  origin  to  the  assiduity  with  which 
this  branch  of  philology  has  been  studied  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Royal  British  Bank.  The  broad  facts  of  that  magnificent 
swindle  are  so  well  known  that  even  the  examination  of  the 
late  Governor  and  Director  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  has 
done  little  more  than  give  precision  to  what  had  already 
been  published  to  the  world ;  but  there  is  a  piquancy  about 
Mr.  Esdaile’s  involuntary  narrative  quite  independent  of 
any  revelations  which  it  contains,  and  which  we  think  is 
due  entirely  to  his  happy  mastery  of  the  ingenious  circum¬ 
locutions  of  the  language  of  fraud.  Not  that  Mr.  Esdaile 
is  by  any  means  the  director  from  whom  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  this  line  was  to  be  looked  for.  On  the  contrary, 
he  belongs — of  course  we  speak  comparatively — to  what 
may  almost  be  called  the  honest  section  of  the  Board  ;  for, 
if  we  say  nothing  about  one  little  500?.  affair-,  which  was 
afterwards  put  right,  the  late  Governor  is  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  put  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  into  his 
own  pocket.  If  he  cheated  the  public,  it  was  only  done  out 
of  over-anxiety  for  the  interests  of  his  shareholders ;  and 
every  mendacious  prospectus  to  which  he  put  his  name  was 
dictated  by  the  highest  regard  for  the  concern,  and  by  an 
almost  fanatical  hope  of  making  everything  pleasant  at  last. 
But  we  will  endeavour  to  condense  his  story,  preserving,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  his  own  mode  of  presenting  it. 

The  Bank  was  projected  early  in  1849,  with  Mr.  McGregor 
at  its  head,  and  Mr.  Esdaile  himself  as  one  of  the  Provisional 
Committee.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  certificate  was  sent, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stating  that  50,000 ?. — one  half  of  the  subscribed  capital — had 
been  paid  up,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  upon 
this  statement  the  Charter  was  obtained.  The  50,000 ?.  was 
not,  in  fact,  paid  up  in  cash,  but  the  certificate  was  not 
untrue,  according  to  the  Directors’  mode  of  viewing  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Act.  As  Mr.  Esdaile  observes,  the  statute 
was  complied  with  “  in  spirit  ”  by  a  fictitious  paid-up  capital, 
which  included  some  valuable  acceptances  of  the  responsible 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  other  matters  equivalent  to  cash.  After 
the  Charter  had  been  procured,  there  were  a  few  further 
preliminaries  to  be  gone  through  before  the  commencement 
of  business.  A  transaction  strictly  illegal,  but  fair  in  spirit, 
had  been  entered  into  with  certain  Newcastle  subscribers,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  direction  should  fail  to  make  a  great 
impi’ession  on  that  thriving  town,  the  few  who  had  pah 
deposits  to  swell  the  50,000?.  should  not  be  damnified  ;  anc 
accordingly  it  was  necessary,  despite  the  express  provisions 
of  the  Act,  to  reduce  the  apparent  capital  by  repaying  those 
deposits,  and  taking  a  transfer  of  the  shares  into  the  name 
of  the  Manager,  who,  of  course,  was  not  expected  to  pay 
upon  his  shares.  Then  a  little  sum  had  to  be  divided  among 
the  Directors,  as  an  inadequate  remuneration  for  their 
services  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank— of  which  douceur  we 
perceive  that  Mr.  McGregor  had  the  lion’s  share.  All  pre¬ 


liminary  matters  having  thus  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
the  Bank,  which  had  certified  a  paid-up  capital  of  50,000?., 
commenced  business  in  November  with  20,250 ?. ;  and  though 
Mr.  Esdaile’s  mind  is,  as  lie  says,  “  entirely  a  blank  ”  upon 
the  subject,  the  amount  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  made  to 
00k  more  favourable  by  certain  cheques  which  may,  or  may 
not, have  represented  loans  procured  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  fictitious  appearance  of  wealth.  Mr.  Esdaile  passes  lightly 
over  the  interval  between  the  prosperous  inauguration  of  the 
Bank  and  the  1st  of  February,  1855,  when  he  was  himself 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Governor — an  honour  which  he 
must  have  appreciated  the  more  highly  from  the  fact  that, 
although  he  was  perfectly  solvent  at  the  time,  he  owed  to 
his  own  firm  a  debt  of  some  thousands  which  he  had  no 
means  of  paying. 

Shortly  before  this  time  he  had  been  initiated  into  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  green  pocket-ledger,  which  ordinary 
directors  did  not  presume  to  open.  The  position  of  a  flail's 
was  not  altogether  pleasant.  Mr.  Cameron  had  got  into 
debt  with  the  Bank  to  the  extent  of  1 5,000?.  Mr.  M  Alton, 
the  previous  Governor,  owed  42,000?.  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown, 
another  Director,  had  a  balance  the  wrong  way  of  23,000?. 
The  Welsh  mines  had  swallowed  up  more  than  70,000?. 
Mr.  McGregor  contributed  his  quota  to  the  general  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Mullens,  had  died  a  defaulter 
for  13,000?.,  the  memory  of  his  social  and  commercial  virtues 
being  duly  preserved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board.  In  short, 
the  Bank  was  in  the  same  state  as  Mr.  Esdaile  himself 
that  is,  it  had  lost  its  capital,  and  could  not  pay  its  debts, 
but  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insolvent.  With  the 
piety  that  always  distinguished  the  Royal  British  Bank,  the 
new  Governor  declared  his  policy : — “  Coolness  and  courage, 
and,  with  God’s  blessing,  our  difficulties  will  be  surmounted. 
Perhaps  honesty  would  have  harmonized  better  with  the 
unctuous  tag,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
cool  and  courageous  Director. 

Under  Mr.  Esdaile’s  presidency,  the  establishment  pro¬ 
gressed  faster  than  ever.  Mr.  Cameron’s  liability  grew  first 
to  19,000?.,  and  then  to  25,000?.;  Mr.  Walton’s  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  raising  his  debt  to  70,000?. ; 
and  the  Welsh  works  devoured  a  further  sum,  which  increased 
their  value  in  the  annual  reports  to  120,000?. — these  figures 
being  arrived  at  by  the  simple  process  of  estimating  the 
security  as  worth  whatever  it  had  cost.  Balance  sheets  were 
prepared,  taking  credit  for  150,000?.  of  hopeless  debts — or, 
as  Mr.  Esdaile  calls  them,  “  doubtful  figures” — which  it  was 
hoped  future  prosperity  would  clear  up.  Dividends  weie 
regularly  declared  when  there  would  have  been  no  profits  to 
show  if  it  had  been  thought  politic  to  act  on  the  rigorous 
principle  of  “  estimating  every  obligation  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  at  its  exact  value.”  Warnings  began  to  thicken.  One 
director  after  another  retired,  because  the  Bank  was  insolvent. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  pressed  upon  the  Board  the  fact  that  they  had 
lost  all  their  capital,  and  were  bound  by  their  charter  to 
dissolve  at  once.  But  the  Board,  though  they  knew  their 
position  as  well  as  Mr.  Brown  himself— or,  to  speak  more 
correctly  after  the  manner  of  Esdaile,  though  they  all  had 
“  anxieties  prevailing  on  their  minds  — treated  the  whole 
thing  with  a  great  deal  of  indifference,  and  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  wondering  what  could  be  Mr.  Brown  s  moti\e  in 
mooting  a  subject  so  little  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the 
day. 

Whether  Mr.  Brown  was  offended  at  the  want  of  respect 
shown  to  his  proposal  does  not  appear ;  but,  if  so,  he  soon 
revenged  himself — assuming,  at  least,  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Esdaile’s  uncontradicted  account  of  certain  transactions 
which  followed.  He  had,  it  seems,  mortgaged  a  number 
of  ships  as  a  security  for  his  heavy  balance.  The  Directors, 
with  that  delicacy  which  they  always  showed  in  dispensing 
with  harsh  formalities  against  defaulting  brethren,  consented 
not  to  have  the  ships  regularly  transferred,  lest  they  should 
injure  the  local  position  and  high  credit  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Brown.  The  consequence  was  what  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  as  the  result  of  a  British  Bank  education.  Mi. 
Brown,  we  are  told,  availed  himself  of  the  legal  registei,  sold 
the  ships  he  had  pledged  to  the  Bank,  and  realized  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  anxious  Governor  that 
the  security  was  perfectly  safe.  Time  went  on,  and  the  ciisis 
approached.  The  general  meeting  in  August,  1856,  was  to 
be  faced,  and  the  Board  put  forth  all  their  resources.  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  could  pay  nothing  in  cash,  still  devoted  his 
talents  to’the  cause.  He  went  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  up  shareholders  and  diiectors,  but 
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only  on  a  social  visit,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  an  occasion 
of  seeing  Sir  James  Matheson,  and  speaking  to  him  about 
“  increasing  the  strength  of  the  direction.”  A  valuable  letter 
of  instructions  for  the  campaign  against  Sir  James,  written 
merely  on  the  chance  of  the  occasion  turning  up,  was  de¬ 
spatched  by  the  Governor  to  his  trusty  agent.  It  contained 
the  bold  suggestion  that  the  “  progressive  increase  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Bank”  would  be  the  best  argument  to  use,  and  added, 
as  a  piece  of  strictly  confidential  information,  that  money  with 
the  Royal  British  Bank  seemed  as  a  rule  “  rather  centrifugal 
than  centripetal.”  While  Cameron  was  working  with 
more  zeal  than  success  in  the  North,  the  Board  were  pla- 
carding  announcements  of  the  issue  of  new  shares,  and 
relying  on  the  augmentation  of  capital  and  on  the  re¬ 
deeming  circumstances  of  the  future  to  save  them  from 
ruin.  Nor  were  schemes  for  the  present  entirely  forgotten. 
One  poor  dupe  was  tempted  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
shares  to  keep  Tip  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  by  the  Governor’s 
intimation  that,  to  a  man  of  such  high  position,  the  concern 
would  never  hesitate  to  advance  1000 1.  or  so  ;  and  the  same 
dodge  was  tried  without  effect  on  another  less  credulous 
shareholder.  A  dividend  of  only  4 1.  per  cent,  was  declared 
in  a  report  which  no  one  could  be  induced  to  sign — the  rate 
being  reduced,  as  was  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  than  ordinary  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts. 
As  the  ordinary  provision  was  nothing  at  all,  this  might  have 
been  literally  true,  had  not  the  whole  capital  long 
since  been  absorbed.  However,  the  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
confidence  in  the  scrupulous  personal  honour  of  the 
Directors.  A  month  later,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the 
Governor,  though  unable  to  see  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  any  other  error,  admits  that  he  was  too  sanguine  in  his 
reliance  on  increased  business,  enlarged  capital,  improved 
confidence,  and  future  contingencies,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  more  prudent  if  the  Directors,  in  place  of  parading  sham 
assets  and  fictitious  dividends,  had  long  before  proclaimed 
the  truth  which  they  had  not  felt  justified  in  stating.  Who 
will  not  respect  the  conscientious  feelings  which  compelled 
the  honourable  Board  to  tell  falsehoods  for  the  good  of  their 
constituents?  We,  at  any  rate,  shall  not,  by  a  single  word  of 
our  own,  attempt  to  heighten  the  effect  of  Mr.  Esdailk’s 
picture.  A  tale  of  fraud  cannot  be  made  more  repulsive 
than  by  being  told  in  the  evasive  language  by  which  the 
adepts  in  the  art  love  to  describe  their  performances. 


PARLIAMENTS,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

^'HE  history  and  even  the  character  of  a  Parliament  have 
I-  often  very  little  connexion  with  the  particular  hustings 
cry  upon  which  it  was  elected.  Who,  when  Lord  Derby’s 
House  of  Commons  was  returned,  could  have  guessed  the 
course  which  lay  before  it  ?  A  large  majority  of  that  body 
was  chosen  to  declare  the  steady  adherence  of  the  country 
to  Free  Trade  principles,  and  its  firm  conviction  that  the 
development  of  the  new  commercial  policy  could  not  safely 
be  entrusted  to  the  Protectionists  of  the  day  before.  This 
was  the  main  issue  then  presented  to  the  constituencies,  and 
the  response  was  clear  and  emphatic.  From  such  a  Par¬ 
liament  we  might  naturally  have  looked  fox-  sagacity  in 
commercial  legislation,  and  zealous  assiduity  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  useful  measui-es.  But  an  insignificant  fragment  of 
partnership  reform,  a  modification  of  the  law  of  bills  of 
exchange,  and  a  few  other  enactments  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance,  are  the  only  improvements  of  which  the  Parliament 
of  1852  can  boast  in  mercantile  matters ;  while  it  has  re¬ 
jected  all  attempts  to  free  commerce  fi'om  local  taxation, 
and,  after  many  a  long  and  weary  debate,  has  left  the  harsh 
anomalies  of  the  law  of  partnership  untouched,  except  in 
the  case  of  J oint-Stock  Companies.  In  its  commercial  tone, 
the  now  expiring  House  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  the 
feeling  which  it  was  especially  designed  to  embody.  Among 
the  secondary  topics  which  did  duty  on  the  hustings  five  years 
ago,  the  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  made  the  most 
of  by  both  the  antagonist  parties.  All  were  eager  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  work,  and  fate  was  tolerably  impartial  in  allow¬ 
ing  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  introduce  and  carry  through  the 
Bill  which  Lord  Truro  had  prepared.  To  both  Governments 
to  that  which  planned,  and  to  that  which  completed  the 
measure  the  country  would  be  more  grateful  than  it  has  been 
if  it  thoroughly  appreciated  the  mass  of  cumbrous  procedure 
which  has  been  swept  away.  But,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  a  supplementary  statute  to  amend  the  Common  Law 


Procedure  Act  is  almost  the  only  achievement  that  l’emains 
to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  the  promises  of  legal  reform 
which  Liberals  and  Tories  wei’e  equally  lavish  in  making  to 
the  constituencies.  Free  commerce  and  speedy  justice  were 
the  first  watchwords  of  the  new  Pai’liament  of  1852;  but 
partly  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  partly  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  it  soon  forgot  its  earliest  lesson,  and 
gave  its  whole  enei'gies  to  the  struggle  which  its  patriotism 
and  resolution  ultimately  brought  to  a  triumphant  close. 
Taxation  and  war  took  the  place  of  law  and  commerce  in 
the  debates  of  the  last  thi’ee  years  ;  and,  after  witnessing  the 
Peace  which  crowned  the  effoi’ts  of  the  country,  the  House 
of  Commons,  unable  to  subside  into  the  dull  routine  of 
domestic  legislation,  spent  a  year  in  profitless  discussion,  and 
has  at  length  appropriately  ended  its  career  by  a  vote  on  one 
of  those  foi’eign  questions  to  which  its  activity  has  been 
almost  exclusively  directed. 

A  foreign-policy  Government  and  a  war  Parliament  were 
the  results  of  an  appeal  to  the  domestic  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  satisfactory  rather 
than  otherwise  if  a  similar  contradiction  should  be  found 
between  the  temper  of  the  next  House  of  Commons  and 
the  especial  cry  upon  which  the  elections  threaten  to  turn. 
The  dissolution  consequent  on  the  adverse  vote  on  Mr. 
Cobden’s  motion  has  been  treated  as  an  appeal  made  by 
Minister’s  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that 
decision  reversed.  Not  only  is  this  the  current  Parlia¬ 
mentary  phraseology,  and  perhaps  the  sound  constitutional 
doctrine,  but  it  is  in  a  great  degree  the  feeling  of  the  people. 
The  prominent  subjects  in  most  of  the  civic  addresses  and 
electioneering  manifestoes  of  the  day  are  China  and  the 
Arrow,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Commissioner  Yeu,  universal 
justice,  and  the  British  flag;  and  as  members  are  sent  about 
their  business  solely  on  account  of  this  Chinese  vote,  whilst 
Lord  Palmerston  can  only  hold  office  on  condition  of  find¬ 
ing  the  new  House  of  Commons  willing  to  condone  the 
offence  which  its  predecessor  has  condemned,  it  might 
be  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  Chinese  question 
ought  to  have  no  weight  in  the  coming  elections.  But 
its  legitimate  influence  is  derived  entirely  from  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  party  bearings.  The  opinion  of  a  new  member 
on  the  Hongkong  Ordinance,  and  on  the  rights  of  British 
lorchas,  may  be  of  some  importance  in  determining  whether 
Lord  Palmerston  or  another  Minister  shall  conduct  the 
war  with  China ;  but  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  progress  of  hostilities  or  on  the  terms  of  peace.  Whatever 
Government  may  wield  the  power  of  England  will  use  it,  so 
far  as  China  is  concerned,  with  much  the  same  objects,  and 
probably  with  the  same  results.  For  all  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  legislation,  a  member  will  be  neither  the  better  nor 
the  worse  for  preferring  Bowring  to  Yeh,  or  Yeh  to 
Bowring.  It  was,  indeed,  fitting  and  necessary  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  declare  its  mind  as  to  the  conduct  which 
had  been  pur-sued  in  the  name  of  England  towards  an 
unwarlike  and  semi-civilized  nation;  but  the  protest  has 
been  uttered,  and  the  practical  consideration  for  the  future 
will  be,  not  whether  the  war  was  justified  by  the  provocation 
received,  but  how  it  can  best  be  brought  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  will  secure  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the  Chinese 
and  ourselves.  The  question  of  right  was  as  solemn  as  any 
that  ever  required  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but,  grave  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  issue  now  before  the  country.  The  China  vote 
already  belongs  to  the  past — the  views  of  electors  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  future.  We  do  not  need  members  who 
would  have  voted  unexceptionably  on  all  the  debates  of 
the  last  five  years,  but  men  who  are  likely  to  take  sound 
and  just  views  of  the  matters  which  may  be  expected  to  arise 
in  the  assembly  of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part. 

The  ex  post  facto  adhesion  of  a  candidate  to  either  side  of 
the  Canton  dispute  would  afford  no  intelligible  indication  of 
his  political  principles ;  and  constituencies  are  much  more 
concerned  to  inquire  whether  the  aspirants  who  solicit  their 
support  are  to  be  relied  on  as  sincere  and  efficient  advocates 
of  progress  and  reform,  than  to  ascertain  their  precise  ideas 
on  a  subject  which  is  no  longer  open  for  decision.  It  will 
be  very  unfortunate  if  the  occasion  of  the  present  appeal  to 
the  country  should  lead  to  the  return  of  members  selected 
mainly  with  a  view  to  their  opinions  on  the  origin  of  an 
existing  war.  Considering  that  the  character  of  the  next 
House  of  Commons  will  probably  determine  the  policy  of 
the  country  for  some  five  or  six  years,  we  would  rather  see 
it  composed  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments,  even  though  these 
should  be  coupled  with  the  wildest  notions  about  the  case  of 
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the  Arrow,  than  have  a  reactionary  House  which  would  pro¬ 
nounce  a  faultless  judgment  on  the  past  conduct  of  affairs  m 
China.  We  are  not  disposed  to  judge  the  expiring  Parlia¬ 
ment  harshly.  It  was  equal  to  the  great  emergency  of  the 
Russian  war.  and  worthily  reflected  the  resolute  courage  of 
the  country ;  and,  with  such  a  title  to  fame,  it  may  well 
hear  to  be  told  that  it  has  been  the  least  effective  legislative 
body  which  has  met  for  many  a  year  at  Westminster.  .  We 
trust  that  the  next  Parliament  may  have  at  once  leisure, 
inclination,  and  capacity  to  overtake  the  arrears  of  business 
which  have  accumulated  on  every  subject.  With  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  our  present  representatives,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
the  new  House  depart  from  the  example  of  its  predecessor, 
by  devoting  itself  with  hearty  zeal  to  its  primary  duty  of 
useful  and  beneficent  legislation. 

To  this  end  the  adoption  of  a  temperate  and  dignified 
foreign  policy  is  indispensable.  If  it  be  imbued  with  this 
temper,  the  next  Parliament  may  reasonably  look  for  such 
an  interval  of  tranquillity  as  will  enable  it  to  distinguish 
itself  as  highly  by  the  victories  of  peace  as  the  expiring  House 
has  done  by  the  triumphs  of  war.  But  if  these  anticipations 
are  to  be  realized,  it  will  be  well  for  electors  to  remember 
that,  in  choosing  a  representative,  they  have  something  more 
material  to  consider  than  his  aptitude  for  warlike  discussions, 
or  the  soundness  of  his  criticisms  on  a  concluded  debate. 
Though  it  is  always  impossible  to  predict  with  confidence  the 
continuance  of  peace  to  an  empire  so  extended  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  country  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  hope 
and  prepare  for  such  a  future;  and  it  is  bound  to  send  to 
Parliament  men  who,  instead  of  delighting  in  foreign  brawls, 
will  prove  able  and  willing  to  employ  such  opportunities  as 
may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  diligent  promotion  of  the 
political,  social,  and  legal  reforms  which  the  hostilities  of  the 
last  few  years  have  almost  entirely  suspended. 


URBAN  AND  SUBURBAN  STATESMANSHIP. 

THE  political  circulation  of  the  body  corporate  is  certainly 
something  very  different  from  its  physical  analogue. 

It  is  not  from  the  heart  of  England  that  health  and  life 
flow.  The  annals  of  metropolitan  representation  preseut  the 
dreariest  chapter  of  contemporaneous  history.  How  comes  it 
that  London  and  its  affiliated  boroughs  are  so  miserably  repre¬ 
sented!  Lord  John  Russell,  who  is  now  threatened  with 
the  ostracism  of  the  hustings,  is  the  only  fixed  star  in  the 
turbid  heavens  of  the  metropolitan  constituencies;  and  even 
his  Ion0,  services  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Mi. 
ThomaiT Duncombe’s  possession  of  Einsbury  seems  to  have 
become  a  life  tenure.  Sir  William  Molesworth  dignified 
Southwark  by  a  steady,  and  Mr.  Grote  once  honoured  the 
City  by  a  passing,  gleam  of  true  statesmanship ;  but  Pellatt 
and  Williams,  Duke  and  Butler,  Challis  and  Napier,  are 
the  London  particular.  Nor  does  the  future  promise  well. 
There  are  contests  on  hand,  but  no  particular  star  rises  above 
the  dull  mediocrity  of  the  recognised  “  metropolitan  mem¬ 
ber”  type.  Cox  for  Finsbury,  and  Reed  for  Finsbury 
the  Tower  Hamlets  uncontested,  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
placard  inviting  attention  to  Mr.  Holyoake  the  “  secular 
bookseller  of  Fleet-street— Alderman  Rose  putting  in  his 
claim  for  the  City,  and  Roupell  bidding  for  Lambeth 
against  that  distinguished  senator,  Mr.  Wilkinson— the 
rfval  appeals  of  Mr.  Gyas  Locke  and  Cloanthus  Scovell 
for  Southwark — these  extant  signs  of  the  times  are  not 
hopeful  anticipations  for  the  future.  And  in  Marylebone 
little  is  heard  beyond  a  confused  and  inarticulate  murmur 
against  the  sitting  members,  apparently  because  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  has  the  misfortune  to  be  respectable,  while  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  labours  under  the  serious  disqualification  of  being, 
especially  in  his  own  estimation,  somebody. 

With  such  claimants  as  our  representatives,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  congenial  professions ;  for  to  dignify  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  talk  by  the  name  of  “principles”  is  absurd.  Major 
Reed  is  among  the  most  curious  specimens  of  a  London  candi¬ 
date.  Hitherto  he  has  represented  the  quiet,  but  not  immacu¬ 
late,  constituency  of  Abingdon, as  a  Conservative.  In  Finsbuiy 
he  has  to  consume  his  past  Tory  self,  and  he  now  comes  out  as 
an  extreme  Liberal.  He  has  just  addressed  the  electors  in 
an  open-air  meeting  on  Saffron-hill — and  his  address  savours 
of  that  sweet  retreat.  He  claims  the  sweet  voices  of  Saffron- 
hill,  “  because  he  strenuously  opposed  the  war  9d.”  Major 
Reed  is  perhaps  prepared  to  inform  his  readers  who  it  was 
that  advocated  the  re-imposition  of  that  tax.  He  is  also  a 
supporter  of  Administrative  Reform,  and  “  is  desirous  that  all 
public  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition ;  but 


before  they  can  have  this  Administrative  Reform,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  Parliamentary 
Reform” — as  though  Major  Reed  were  to  assure  us  that  he 
is  most  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  but, 
before  this  boon  can  be  extorted  from  an  unwilling  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  at  peace 
with  China.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Major  Reed  has  not 
yet  heard  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  !  And  is  it 
possible  that  even  the  denizens  of  Saffron-hill  have  to  be 
told  that  every  clerkship  in  every  public  office  is  actually 
open  to  competition! 

Major  Reed  is,  however,  as  open  to  conviction,  or  advice, 
or  dictation,  as  he  is  to  information.  He  has  his  convic¬ 
tions,  but  he  is  ready  to  resign  them — he  has  formed  con¬ 
clusions,  but  he  is  quite  prepared  to  abandon  them  he  has 
a  conscience,  but  if  the  Finsbury  electors  do  not  like  it,  he 
is  perfectly  willing  to  vote  against  it.  On  the  whole, 
he  has  always  voted  one  way,  because  he  believed  it 
was  right;  but  he  is  quite  prepared  to  vote  the  other 
way,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  wrong.  For  a  reason  good 
hitherto,  and  convincing  to  Major  Reed,  with  respect  to 
the  Maynooth  grant,  “  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Spooner's 
motion  ;  but  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Electors  that  that 
grant  should  not  be  continued,  he  was  prepared  to  modify 
his  opinions.”  It  is  sadly  characteristic  of  a  metropolitan 
constituency,  that  not  only  was  Major  Reed  not  chased  out 
of  Saffron-hill  after  this  ignominious  exposition  of  political 
morality,  but  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  in  his  favour, 
and  we  are  assured  that  “  the  proceedings  were  altogether  of 
a  harmonious  character.”  This  simple  and  ingenuous,  not  to 
say  barefaced,  promise  to  abandon  every  conviction  lor  the 
honour  of  representing  Finsbury,  is,  after  all,  only  putting  in 
intelligible  language  what  much  of  hustings  talk  is  meant  to 
convey.  But,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  an  extreme  case. 

To  do  Major  Reed  justice,  however,  we  entirely  admit  that 
this  is  not  an  immorality  in  him.  In  most  people  it  would 
be  so,  but  Major  Reed  is  not  exactly  as  other  men.  It  would 
be  immoral  in  any  other  man  to  say  that  he  would,  if  his 
constituents  liked,  vote  against  Maynooth,  though  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  right  to  vote  for  Maynooth  ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  any  other  man,  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  had 
arrived  at  his  private  convictions  on  some  ground,  moral, 
logical,  or  intellectual.  It  is  not  so  with  Major  Reed.  Holding 
his  convictions  on  no  ground,  and  for  no  reason  whatever,  it 
costs  him  nothing  to  relinquish  them.  His  actual  statesman¬ 
ship  and  his  political  conclusions  flowing  and  following  from 
nothing,  it  can  be  no  sacrifice  to  him  to  abandon  and  change 
them.  Here  are  his  reasons  for  his  past  faith  and  past  piac- 
tice  in  another  department  of  practical  politics  :  “  He  had 

always  voted  with  Sir  W.  Clay'  for  the  abolition  of  chui  cu¬ 
rates,  considering  that  every  man  who  contributed  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country  was  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  the  money.”  That  is  to  say,  the  arguments  which 
induce  some  people  to  advocate  universal  suffrage  prove  to 
Maior  Reed  the  inexpediency  of  church-rates.  A  man  might 
as  well  say  that  he  voted  for  or  against  Mr.  Cobden  s  motion 
because  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  authenticity  ol  the 
Bible.  Doubtless  Mr.  Berkeley’s  ballot  speeches  have  con¬ 
vinced  Major  Reed  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the  marriage 
laws.  By  a  parallel  chain  of  reasoning,  the  gallant  Major  pro¬ 
mises  his  uncompromising  support  to  Lord  Palmerston,  be¬ 
cause  he,  Major  Reed,  is  “  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  Locke  King’s  motion 
which  it  is  so  notorious  that  Lord  Palmerston  vigorously 
supported  ;  and  he  condemns  the  coalition  against  his  lord- 
ship,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  coalition  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Derbyites  and  Lord  Palmerston  against  the 
only  positive  article  of  politics  on  which  Major  Reed  pledges 
himself.  As  we  have  said,  all  this  in  any  other  man 
would  be  simply  immoral ;  but  morality  and  its  opposite 
can  only  be  predicated  of  rational  animals  —  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  chargeable  upon  those  who  are  intellectually 
incapable  of  conviction. 

Not  that  Major  Reed’s  case  is  altogether  solitary  and  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Sir  James  Duke  runs  him  very  hard  ;  and  Sir 
James  Duke’s  supporters  run  him  very  hard.  It  appears 
that  for  some  reasons,  which  at  present  there  is  no  occasion 
to  explain,  Sir  James,  being  the  Liberal  member  for  the  City 
of  London,  and  a  South-country  landowner,  declined  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Dodson  in  the  recent  Sussex  election.  These 
reasons  were  satisfactory  to  Sir  James— he  and  Mr.  Dodson 
differed  on  some  very  momentous  and  vital  questions,  anci, 
very  properly,  Mr.  Dodson  did  not  get  Sir  James’s  vote. 
But  Mr.  Dodson  was  the  Liberal  candidate;  and  the  London 
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Liberals  were  very  angry  with  their  representative,  and  called 
him  to  serious  account.  Sir  James,  as  he  nobly  describes  his 
attitude,  presented  himself  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  London 
Tavern,  “  something  like  a  culprit,”  and,  as  the  matter 
proceeded,  very  much  like  something  which  we  are  not  going 
to  specify.  The  head  and  front  of  his  offending  he  pleaded 
guilty  to — it  was  quite  true  that  he  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Dodson.  “  On  some  most  important  points  Mr.  Dodson 
diffei'ed  from  the  principles  which  he  ^Sir  James)  had  always 
conscientiously  supported;  for  instance,”  &c.  etc.  “On  what 
ground,  then,  could  he  be  called  upon  to  support  a  candidate 
who  held  views  so  opposed  to  liberal  principles,”  &c.  <fcc.  “  At 
the  same  time  he  might  mention  that  he  (Sir  James)  had 
canvassed  some  friends  of  his  for  Mr.  Dodson.”  Upon  this 
specimen,  we  will  not  say  of  political,  but  of  social  morality, 
we  do  not  intend  to  waste  words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
not  without  indignation,  Mr.  Morley  “  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sir  James  Duke  had  not  manifested  a 
sincere  and  earnest  spirit;”  yet  a  resolution  was  carried  in 
favour  of  Sir  James  Duke  as,  among  others,  “eminently 
calculated  to  represent  the  City  of  London.”  If  these  are 
eminent  qualifications  for  urban  and  suburban  candidates, 
we  are  not  much  surprised  that  the  metropolitan  repre¬ 
sentation  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  what  it  is. 


MRS.  BUGGINS. 

WE  live  amid  too  great  a  mob  of  literary  gentlemen  to 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  any  special 
felicity  of  style  is  vulgarized  and  prostituted  ;  but  there  is 
one  particular  mannerism  of  which  the  abuse  is  really 
becoming  too  gross  to  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Jacob  Omnium  have  invented  a  manner  of  treating  political 
questions  which  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  methods  in  use 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  taste  of  the  last  century  was  for 
the  abstract.  General  Wolfe  always  figured  in  prose  and 
verse  as  Valour — Mi\  Pitt  was  Virtue — the  Established 
Church  was  Religion.  Now  we  go  in  for  the  concrete.  A 
man  begins  an  essay  on  taxation,  with  some  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  “Mrs.  Buggins  and  I  were  sitting  at  breakfast  the 
other  morning,  when  suddenly  Mrs.  B.  observed  to  me  over 
the  tea-cups.”  So,  too,  a  military  grievance  is  sure  to  be 
ushered  in  with  the  remark — “  I  was  walking  down  Picca¬ 
dilly  with  Jack  R, antipole  of  the  Heavies,”  &c.  There  is, 
however,  a  particular  gentleman  connected  with  the  Times, 
who  is  positively  turning  this  literary  expedient  into  a 
public  nuisance.  We  have  traced  his  progress  during  three 
years  at  least.  He  was  overcharged  parochial  rates,  and 
used  to  relate  to  the  readers  of  the  Times  how  “  Sniggins, 
the  polite  tax-gatherer  of  this  district,”  had  called  on  him 
and  had  with  him  the  conversation  which  followed.  Then 
he  got  into  a  state  of  ludicrous  excitement  about  a  road 
through  St.  James’s  Park,  and  was  busy  for  weeks  in 
dramatising  the  quarrel  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  public,  with  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  half 
the  Red  Book  for  interlocutors.  Last  Sunday  he  went  to 
hear  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  finding  that  thirty  thousand  people 
came  together  to  hear  their  “  bosom  sins”  rebuked  by  that 
emiuent  divine,  he  walked  home  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  should  be  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  have 
Westminster  Abbey  given  up  to  him,  in  lieu  of  the  Surrey 
Gardens.  But  he  could  not  offer  this  very  natural  sugges¬ 
tion  without  introducing  us  to  his  children,  and  the  pudding 
they  had  for  dinner,  and  their  complaints  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  lost  his  teeth. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  crushing  the  “  bosom  sins” 
of  some  of  his  hearers  may  be  estimated  by  glancing  at  the 
number  of  the  Times  in  which  the  letter  of  this  pestilent 
humourist  appeared,  and  turning  to  the  first  leading  article, 
an  effusion  the  moral  tone  of  which  is  about  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  journals  of  Marat  and  Hebert. 
But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Spurgeon.  In  fact,  we 
have  thoughts  of  proposing  him  for  Premier.  If  thirty 
thousand  men  admire  him,  he  is  probably  fit  for  any  public 
trust  or  political  situation.  Never  were  there  a  better  set 
of  cries  for  an  election.  Spurgeon,  the  only  Christian 
Premier  !  Spurgeon  and  Nonconformist  Bishops  !  Spur- 
geon  and  Original  Sin!  Spurgeon,  the  patriotic  opponent 
of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  !  W e  firmly  believe  we  shaii  see 
Mr.  Spurgeon  receiving  on  Saturday  evenings,  conversing 
(through  the  medium  of  Sir  J ohn  Bowring)  with  the  various 
f  oreign  Ministers,  and  standing  up  in  the  House,  with  a 
white  waistcoat,  and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  to  reply  to 


Mr.  Disraeli.  But  though  we  can  away  with  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  we  cannot  stand  Mrs.  Buggins.  Our  political 
convictions  are  elastic  ;  but  our  literary  prepossessions  are 
inflexible.  In  the  name  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  the 
English  language,  we  protest  against  that  dramatised  leading 
article,  Mrs.  Buggins. 


EXETEE  HALL  ON  POPULAK  AMUSEMENTS. 

rPHE  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  certainly  a  very 
J-  powerful,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  a  very  useful 
society.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  or 
unkindly  of  a  body  which  seriously  devotes  itself  to  the  task  of 
providing  harmless  or  useful  occupations  for  the  large  clas3  of 
young  men  who  are  exposed  to  the  various  temptations  of  London 
life ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Association  numbers  several  thousand 
members,  and  exerts  over  them  a  powerful  direct  educational 
influence,  invests  its  teachings  with  considerable  social  im¬ 
portance.  Lectures  delivered  under  its  immediate  auspices  can  be 
considered  as  little  less  than  authoritative  manifestoes  by  what  is 
in  some  sense  the  most  powerful  of  our  church  parties,  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  policy  of  that  party  is  the  position  which  it  has 
assumed  with  reference  to  popular  amusements — a  position  which 
has  always  been  such  as  to  suggest,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
its  members  are  actuated  by  the  notion  that  pleasure  is,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  wrong.  It  is  therefore  curious  to  see  what  are 
the  principles  and  the  practical  conclusions  which  they  are 
prepared  to  avow  upon  this  subject.  A  Mr.  Corderoy  lately 
delivered  a  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  which  expressly  sets  forth  what  amusements  are,  and 
what  are  not,  allowable.  The  position  which  he  occupied  on  that 
occasion,  as  the  organ  of  the  party  in  question,  gives  to  his 
lecture  a  significance  and  importance  which  we  should  certainly 
not  have  attached  to  it  on  independent  grounds.  In  one  sense, 
we  think  Mr.  Corderoy  an  unfortunate  advocate.  He  has  little 
logical  power,  and  no  great  knowledge  ;  but  perhaps  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  make  him  the  less  fit  to  represent  and 
express  such  a  very  confused  and  unsystematic  set  of  feelings 
as  those  which,  with  many  people,  pass  for  opinions  upon  these 
subjects. 

Mr.  Corderoy  lays  down  two  tests  by  which  we  may  try  the 
lawfulness  of  popular  amusements.  All  are  allowable  “that  are 
within  the  compass  of  your  means,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with 
your  morning  thanksgiving  and  your  nightly  prayer  to  God.” 
All  are  unlawful,  unless  they  are  “  likely  to  make  us  better  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers,  better  servants  or  masters, 
better  citizens  and  better  Christians.”  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  there  must  be  many  amusements  which  are  neither 
lawful  nor  unlawful ;  for  a  man  may  afford  many  things  quite 
consistent  with  saying  his  prayers,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  much  effect  upon  the  social  relations  enumerated  in  the 
second  test.  Is  it  lawful  to  look  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  F 
It  costs  nothing,  and  would  hardly,  we  presume,  affect  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  morning  or  evening  prayer ;  but  does  it  tend  to  make 
any  one  a  better  citizen  or  a  better  Christian  ?  If  you  honestly 
think  it  does,  you  may  look  at  it — but  if  you  have  no  particular 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  develope  your  civic  or  Christian 
virtues,  you  must  avert  your  eyes.  Mr.  Corderoy  belongs 
to  a  class  of  writers  who  are  not  fortunate  in  dealing  with 
principles.  To  understand  him  properly,  we  must  look  at 
his  details.  He  objects  very  strongly,  amongst  other  things, 
to  theatres  and  to  dancing.  Theatres  he  denounces  at  great 
length,  and  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Historically  speaking, 
lie  considers  that  the  stage  never  was  “a  public  instructor 
in  morals.”  Athens  is  a  great  example  of  this.  People  there 
were  devotedly  fond  of  the  stage,  yet  “history  tells  of  no 
city  of  ancient  time  which  became  more  entirely  effeminate, 
profligate,  and  debased.  The  luxurious  amusements  of  Athens 
unnerved  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon 
and  conquered  at  Salamis  [we  suppose  they  did  not  conquer  at 
Marathon]  ;  luxury  and  intemperance,  which  had  been  excluded 
by  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society, 
till  at  length  the  various  States  of  Greece  rose  against  the  city 
which  claimed  the  sovereign  power  without  being  able  to  wield 
it.”  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  for  uhich  Mr.  Cor¬ 
deroy  lectures  is,  we  believe,  to  establish  evening  classes  for 
teaching  various  parts  of  useful  knowledge.  Greek  history,  we 
should  hope,  is  included  amongst  the  rest,  and  if  so,  we  should 
recommend  Mr.  Corderoy  to  exchange  for  a  little  time  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  teacher  for  that  of  a  learner,  and  to  direct  his  in¬ 
quiries,  amongst  other  things,  to  a  few  such  questions  as  the 
following  : — Who  were  rEschylus  and  Sophocles  F  Did  they 
ever  write  plays  F  How  long  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
iEschylus  born  F 

There  is  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  audacity  in  the  conduct 
of  an  influential  Association  which  gravely  publishes  to  all  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  dislike  to  plays,  the  discovery 
that  the  Peloponnesian  War  arose  from  the  disgust  which  the 
other  Greek  States  felt  at  the  effeminacy  introduced  amongst 
their  countrymen  by  the  Athenian  dramatists.  Having  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  Greece,  the  lecturer  turns  to  Rome,  and  on  this  head  he 
quotes  with  great  triumph  the  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  who,  after  referring  to  the  cruelty  and 
indecency  of  the  Roman  spectacles,  admits  that  “the  hostility  of 
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the  Church  io  the  Theatre  was  fully  justified  by  the  atrocity  of 
the  Roman  stago.”  But  he  does  not  observe  that  the  point  of 
the  reviewer’s  very  just  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
famous  spectacles  in  question  were  not,  properly  speaking,  dra¬ 
matic  at  all,  hut  were  “  summed  up  under  the  two  heads  of  cruelty 
and  licentiousness” —  consisting,  in  fact,  principally,  of  shows  of 
gladiators,  combats  with  wild  beasts,  and  indecent  dances.  After 
these  notable  proofs  of  learning,  Mr.  Cordcroy  disposes  of  the 
remainder  of  the  historical  inquiry  in  a  very  few  words  : — “  If  the 
Theatre  was  so  damaging  to  ancient  Rome,  has  it  proved  a  source 
of  instruction  in  morals  and  happiness  to  any  modern  nation  P 
I  sit  Italy?  Is  it  Spain?  Is  it  Germany  ?  Is  it  France?’ 
There  is  something  very  remarkable  iu  a  lecture  addressed  to 
Englishmen  and  professing  to  discuss  the  historical  value  of  the 
drama,  which,  never  alludes  to  Sliakspeare.  It  is  not  unnatuial 
that  such  a  wonderful  preface  as  this  should  be  followed  up 
by  the  most  exaggerated  assertions  of  the  immorality  of  plays 
and  actors — assertions  which  would  be  false  and  dishonest  to  the 
last  degree,  if  the  writer  did  not  make  it  painfully  evident  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  on  which  he  dogmatizes. 

After  glancing  at  various  other  unlawful  amusements,  such  as 
casinos  and  gambling-houses,  Mr.  Corderoy  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  lawfulness  of  private  dancing.  His  opinions  on  this  subject 
can  only  be  stated  in  his  own  words : — 

Is  dancing  to  be  considered  an  evil  ? 

Not  in  the  abstract  [that  place  where  so  much  is  virtuous,  which  when 
brought  into  contact  with  this  naughty  world,  grows  mischievous]  if,  as  in 
ancient  Greece  and  fur  many  ages  at  llome  men  and  rcomen  would  dance  in 
separate  rooms  and  never  together,  and  especially  if  they  would  practise  the 
exercise  after  a  night’s  rest  before  breakfast  instead  after  supper ;  then 
might  much  bo  said  in  its  favour,  but  taking  the  modern  practice  of 
dancing— the  late  hour  at  which  the  amusement  begins— the  early  hour  at 
which  the  dance  generally  terminates — the  crowded  and  heated  rooms— the 
light  and  low  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies — the  efforts  at  display  the  objec¬ 
tionable  attitudes  frequent  in  polkas  and  waltzes — the  badinage  and  light 
conversation  usual  on  such  occasions — tho  triumph  of  conquest  in  some 
m;n(qg__t'ue  envy  and  disappointment  in  others — the  passion  for  dancing  etse- 
where  not  seldom  excited  by  these  private  parties — taking  all  these  things 
into  account,  dancing  parties  as  a  popular  amusement  must  be  condemned. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  distinctions  as  to  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  lawful,  run  most  amazingly  fine.  With  respect  to 
Oratorios,  for  example,  at  which  ladies,  of  course,  never  near 
low  dresses, — where  “  light  conversation  and  badinage  ”  are 
things  unknown,  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  lecturei  s 
own°words,  “  the  performers  are  frequently  those  who  are  ready 
to  play  and  sing  music  of  the  most  opposite  character,  so  that 
they  be  but  paid,”  and  “  the  names  of  Deity  and  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  too  frequently  used  without  any  feeling  of  devo¬ 
tion” — every  one  must  use  his  own  discretion.  “  Some  would 
feel  their  conscience  wounded — let  them  stay  away.  Others  find 
that  their  taste,  thought,  and  feeling  are  elevated  and  improved  ; 
that  their  imagination  is  purified — let  them  enjoy  in  modera¬ 
tion  that  which  has  so  wholesome  an  effect  upon  them.”  Even 
as  to  plays,  Mr.  Corderoy  would  not  be  mistaken.  Ho  has  no 
objection  to  plays,  only  to  going  to  the  theatre 

Objections  to  the  Theatre  have  been  strongly  stated,  but  those  objections 
do  not  exist  to  the  perusal  or  even  recitation  of  dramatic  writings,  providing 
in  the  latter  case  there  be  no  imitation  of  the  actor  ;  private  theatricals,  how¬ 
ever  speciously  disguised,  even  in  elocution-classes,  invariably  lead  to  atten¬ 
dance  on  those  which  are  public  ;  hut  dramatic  writings,  if  right  in  moral 
tone,  may  he  read  with  advantage;  there  can  he  no  more  harm  in  a  poem  in 

dialogue  than  in  a  poem  without.  .  ..  ,  , 

Where  people  “will  be  amused,”  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  they  seek 
entertainment  in  the  narrative  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  such  crouds 
as  to  give  a  fortune  to  the  narrator,  rather  than  in  the  sports  which  were 
fashionable  thirty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  naivete  about  Mr.  Corderoy  wbicli  makes  bis  lecture 
particularly  instructive.  The  distinctions  between  what  be  per¬ 
mits  and  what  be  forbids  are  so  totally  unsubstantial,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  by  which  be  attempts  to  support  them  are  so  obviously 
mere  after-thoughts,  intended  to  justify  a  traditional  sentiment, 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  iecture,  under  such  auspices, 
throws  the  strongest  light  on  the  ground  which  bis  party  takes 
upon  these  matters.  Their  whole  view  of  life  rests  upon  the 
recognition  of  a  sort  of  peculiar  society  exclusive  of,  and  holier 
than*  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  the  abjuring  of  certain  amuse¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  shibboleths  of  that  body.  Their  real 
objection  to  theatres  and  dancing  is  identical  with  that  which  a 
sailor  would  feel  to  a  red  coat,  or  a  soldier  to  a  blue  jacket.  In 
fact  Mr.  Corderoy  tells  us  so  in  so  many  words  “  Do  you  make 
any’ profession  of  religious  character?  Then  in  reference  to 
amusements,  Richard  Cecil’s  test  is  a  suitable  one.  ‘If  a  man 
of  the  world,’  said  lie,  ‘  should  meet  me  where  be  would  say,  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  here— then  be  ought  not  to  have  seen 
me  there.’  ”  The  “  man  of  the  world’s”  rebuke  would  be,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  doubly  stinging  if  be  quoted  the  Bible,  as  such  men  some¬ 
times’  will,  aud  reproached  the  professing  Christian  with  being  a 
gluttonous  mau  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 

sinners.  ,  -nr  n 

There  is  much  in  the  proceedings  of  those  whom  Mr.  Cor¬ 
dcroy  represents  which  we  cordially  honour  aud  admiie,  and  it 
is  really  in  anything  but  an  unfriendly  spirit  that  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  1  hat  nothing  diminishes  their  influence  so  much,  or  so 
strongly  repels  those  who  might  otherwise  sympathize  with  them, 
as  the  spirit  which  such  writings  as  this  lecture  display.  It  is 
an  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  part  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  certainly  no  better  than  their  neighbours,  to  throw  a  slur  on 
social  practices  which  are  confessedly  innocent  in  principle, 


merely  because  they  fall  under  a  sort  of  traditional  ban.  We 
firmly  believe  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  immorality  which 
they  ascribe  to  particular  amusements  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  themselves  contrived  to  injure  their  character 
by  constant  and  vehement  assertions  of  their  unlawfulness.  It 
is  as  easy  to  give  a  custom  as  to  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  if 
influential  people  are  constantly  insisting  that  no  actor  or  actress 
can  be  virtuous,  and  that  all  plays  arc  immoral,  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  to  fulfil  to  some  extent  their  own  denunciations  ; 
nor  can  any  one  doubt  that,  by  denunciations  of  low  dresses 
and  waltzes  as  “  dangerous,”  a  man  excites  ten  thousand  times 
more  danger  than  be  obviates.  The  Turks  think  promiscuous 
conversation  as  “  dangerous”  as  Mr.  Corderoy  thinks  pro¬ 
miscuous  dancing,  but  whether  they  either  avoid  Scylla  or  escape 
Charybdis  is  quite  another  question. 

The  most  vexatious  part  of  these  arbitrary  distinctions  is  that 
even  on  the  grounds  of  those  who  stickle  for  them,  they  are 
totally  useless.  Adopting  them  is  considered  one  of  several 
crucial  tests  as  to  the  state  of  a  man’s  soul.  Mere  outward 
decency  and  compliance  with  the  established  forms  of  worship, 
it  is  said,  is  not  enough — what  we  require  is  true  holiness. 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  what  is  obtained  is  only,  after  all,  an 
outward  test  of  true  holiness,  a  very  little  stricter,  and  far  less 
valuable  than  tlie  ordinary  test  of  decency  in  morals  and  wor¬ 
ship,  which  is  repudiated.  Muscular  strength  and  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  bod}'  are  some  evidence,  though  they  are  far  from  conclusive 
evidence,  of  a  sound  constitution.  An  ordinary  recruiting 
sergeant  would  be  well  satisfied  if  be  could  enlist  no  one  v\ho  did 
not  possess  them  ;  but  what  would  be  think  of  an  officer  uho, 
having  ouce  known  a  remarkably  hardy  man  who  had  thick  black 
whiskers,  should  declare  that,  as  he  wanted  hardy  men,  and  not 
merely  powerful  men — and  as  muscular  power  was  only  outward 
and  visible,  whereas  hardihood  was  internal  and  invisible — he 
would  enlist  no  one  who  had  not,  in  addition  to  the  usual  quali¬ 
fications  in  height  and  size,  a  pair  of  black  whiskers?  Yet  this 
is  just  the  kind  of  mistake  of  Mr.  Corderoy  and  his  party.  They 
take  an  irrelevant  test  to  solve  an  inscrutable  problem. 


ECONOMY  AT  THE  WBONG  END. 

HER  Majesty’s  Government  should  never  fall  into  a  feminine 
or  childish  pet.  IN1  either  should  any  other  Government,  from 
that  of  a  kingdom  down  to  that  of  a  kitchen.  It  is  undignified 
and  silly  for  anybody  to  flounce  out  of  the  room  and  slam  the 
door ;  but  what  if  the  room  is  the  august  House  of  Commons 
or  what  if  the  door  is  in  decorous  Downing-street.  and  the 
fractious  boy  the  staid  and  solemn  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer?  Last  week  a  certain  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  deli¬ 
vered  himself  of  an  edifying  and  practical,  but  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  homily  on  the  evils  of  extravagance  and  tlie  blessings  oi  eco¬ 
nomy  and  frugality.  Like  many  other  domestic  discourses  about 
everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular,  it  gave  dire 
offence.  Its  very  generalities  made  it  tell.  This  sort  of  thing 
always  does.  It  is  so  true,  so  personal,  so  disagreeable.  Ser¬ 
mons  on  saving  always  lead  to  loss  of  temper.  It  is  said  that  even 
in  the  sacred  recesses  of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  happy  calm  of 
middle-class  English  society,  there  is  no  fireside  small-talk  so 
fearfully  aggravating  as  a  vague,  large,  misty  declamation  on  the 
part  of  Paterfamilias  on  the  necessity  of  retrenchment.  It  hits 
everbody,  and  stabs  mother  and  daughter,  the  first-born  and 
the  baby — the  more  completely  because  it  stabs  them  in  the  dark. 
Miss  and  madam  are  alike  conscious  of  some  little  bit  of  extra¬ 
vagance,  some  “  cunning  bosom  sin  ”  of  vanity  or  expense, 
which  they  are  quite  sure  “  Papa  ”  is  driving  at.  The  conse¬ 
quence,  when  the  family  temper  is  not  under  the  best  manage¬ 
ment,  is  notorious.  Moral  advice  is  not  pleasant ;  and  from 
Naaman  the  Syrian  down  to  Lewis  the  Cliancelloi,  the  patient 
suffering  under  the  ethical  infliction  “goes  away  in  a  rage.” 
On  the  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  his  family  lecture ;  and 
in  the  next  Saturday’s  newspapers  appeared  this  paragraph— 
and  as  it  appeared  simultaneously  iu  all  tlie  papers,  its  official 
character  is  self-evident— characterized  alike  by  good  temper,  good 
sense,  and  good  taste  : — 

The  Soulages  Collection. — Iu  consequence  of  the  recent  financial  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  understand  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lias  declined  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  gentlemen  who  purchased  this  Collection  with  the 
view  of  securing  it  for  the  country. 

To  pursue  the  parallel  which  we  have  just  suggested— is  not 
this  exactly  the  sort  of  answer  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
female  mind  under  personal  and  moral  difficulties  ?  Aftei  a  solemn 
preachment  on  the  duty,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  economy— on  tlie 
desirableness  of  retrenching  either  in  the  rnillineiy  depai  tment, 
or  in  the  sea-side  trip,  or  iu  the  matter  of  evening  parties  or  music 
masters— what  feminine  retort  so  easy  as  to  suggest  giving  up  the 
club  ?  What  answer  so  irrefragable  on  the  lady’s  part  as  cutting 
off  at  once  the  cutlets  for  breakfast,  or  the  olives  after  dinner . 
This  is  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis’s  reply.  The  House  ot  C  ommons  lias 
been  talking  about  economy  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
have  economy.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the  nation  requires 
less  expenditure  iu  the  miscellaneous  estimates.  Then  we  will 
spend  less.  We  got  this  notice  on  Tuesday— hero  is  our  answer 
on  Saturday.  We  can’t  buy  the  Soulages  collection  ;  and  we 
don’t  intend  to  buy  it.  To  be  sure  the  nation  has  set  its  mind 
upon  it.  It  is  a  chance  which  will  never  occur  again.  The  cost 
is  a  mere  trifle— everybody  has  settled  that  Government  is  going 
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to  buy  it.  Yes,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  the  nation  is  going  to 
be  economical.  We  can’t  be  economical  and  have  tine  tastes — 
economy,  and  pictures,  and  statues,  and  art,  and  science  can’t  go 
on  together.  Either  I  must  not  be  troubled  and  taunted  about  eco¬ 
nomy,  or  no  more  kidneys  for  breakfast.  Take  your  choice,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons — no  Gladstone  or  no  Soulages. 

We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
talked  in  this  racy  and  unintelligible  way,  but  substantially  this 
is  what  he  meant  when  he  sent  the  paragraph  to  the  newspapers 
of  Saturday.  He  declines  the  Soulages  Collection  “in  consequence 
of  the  discussion”  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  before 
this  discussion,  the  purchase  was  either  all  but  resolved  on,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  case,  or  it  was  an  open  question.  What 
then  we  have  to  observe  is,  that  Tuesday  night’s  discussion 
ought  not  to  have  influenced  the  decision  on  the  Soulages  Col¬ 
lection.  If.  a  fortnight  ago,  the  purchase  was  right,  it  is  right 
now.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  dissertation  on  economy  did  not  mean 
this;  or,  even  if  it  did,  the  Finance  Minister  was  not  bound  so 
to  understand  or  to  misunderstand  the  hint  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still  less  ought  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  to 
have  answered  like  a  fractious  school-girl — “  A  nasty,  stingy 
papa,  always  bothering  us  about  expenses.  I’ll  go  without  my 
dinner,  that  I  will,  to  spite  him.”  Lord  Lansdowne,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  give  this  vulgar  ill-tempered  answer  to  Lord  St.  Leonard’s 
more  recent  lecture  on  the  Turner  Collection. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  object  to  the  good  temper 
and  good  taste  which  have  signalized  the  refusal  of  the  Soulages 
Collection.  As  to  the  good  sense  of  the  matter,  the  case  is 
even  more  deplorable.  Of  course  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  would 
say  that,  at  this  rate,  any  attempt  at  retrenchment  would 
be  frustrated.  There  is  no  item  of  expenditure  which 
is  not  somebody’s  pet  crotchet.  Economy  is  impossible  unless 
you  begin  somewhere  ;  and  if  you  are  to  cut  the  wood  down,  you 
may  as  well  begin  at  the  first  tree.  It  will  have  its  champions — 
but  so  will  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now,  with  all  submission,  we 
must  answer  that  this  is  a  very  foolish  and  unstatesmanlike 
cutting  of  the  knot  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  Government  to 
untie.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  there  are  very  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  public  service  in  which  economy  might  be  intro¬ 
duced.  We  will  specify  one — that  of  printing  public  papers.  In 
the  mere  article  of  foolish  questions  and  absurd  evidence  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cost  of  the  Soulages 
Collection  might  be  saved  in  a  month.  We  mention  this 
merely  to  meet  a  possible  challenge.  It  is  not  our  affair  to 
point  out  quarters,  where  retrenchments  are  not  only  possible, 
but  desirable — it  is  the  business,  because  it  ought  to  be  within 
the  knowledge,  of  Government.  But,  in  the  matter  of  art 
education,  we  say  that  this  is  not  the  department  where  judgment 
ought  to  begin.  There  are  many  tough  old  trees  in  the  tangled 
forest  of  public  expenditure,  which  would  stand  a  good  deal  of 
topping  this  little  matter  of  art  education  is  but  a  sapling.  It 
was  only  planted  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  cannot  really 
afford  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  single  specimen  of  an  exotic  like 
this.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  Majolica  and  Palissy  ware,  or  in  the  nice  distinction 
of  “  glazes”  and  “  Gubbio  lustres.”  But  everybody  says  this 
Soulages  Collection  is  unequalled,  and  is  very  cheap.  We  all 
know  that  it  was  got  together  under  circumstances  which  never 
canrecur.  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  purchased  it 
of  M.  Soulages  for  i  1,000/.,  and  offer  it  to  Government  at  prime 
cost.  But  they  do  more  than  this — they  pledge  themselves  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  collection,  and  to  its  especial  value 
in  furthering  British  art,  by  a  subscription  representing  about 
25,000/.  I  lie  Government  refuses  a  sum  of  12,000/.  for  a  unique 
collection  of  objects  of  art  unattainable,  and  which  are  not  toys 
and  playthings,  but,  as  is  recognised  by  the  manufacturing 
interest  from  which  many  of  the  largest  subscriptions  are  drawn” 
are  of  great  commercial  importance  and  value  in  stimulating  our 
ceramic  and  textile  manufactures.  To  refuse  a  collection  not 
only  so  rich  as  a  mere  museum  of  decorative  art,  but  nationally 
so  important  in  its  results  on  many  of  our  staple  productions,  is 
economy  of  the  very  worst  sort.  No  money  is  so  well  invested 
as  in  cheap  and  accessible  models  which  will  enable,  or  at  least 
may  encourage,  England  to  compete  with  the  artistic  productions 
of  fiance  and  Italy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saves  to 
the  amount  ofasingle  i2,ooo/.,andthetrade  oftlie  country,  borne 
out  of  the  field  by  the  superior  taste  of  foreign  manufactures, 
sutfeis  at  the  rate  of  12,000/.  per  annum.  This  we  venture  to 
stigmatize  as  very  bad  economy  indeed.  Merely  as  a  question  of 
encouragement  to  art,  it  is  the  old  story.  It  is  the  Faussett  col¬ 
lection  over  again — the  AEgina  marbles  over  again— the  Staudisli 
pictures  over  again — the  Houghton  Gallery  over  again — Charles 
the  hirst’s  Gallery  over  again.  It  is  the  recurring  Nemesis 
which  attends  on  British  taste — to  have  every  chance  and  every 
means  of  making  the  most  important  acquisitions,  and,  be  it 
books,  marbles,  pictures,  coins,  or  gems,  to  let  the  opportunity 
slip  through  our  fingers.  J 


AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

M0S,T  ?U1'  rca^crs  have  heard  of  the  extraordinary  aic 
-Li-l  which  the  rapid  extension  of  railways  has  given  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  America.  A  railway  is,  in  the 
Vi  estern  States,  not  so  much  a  help  to  civilization  and  to  the 
conquest  of  nature  by  man,  as  the  very  beginning  and  founda 
ti°n  ot  the  entrance  of  civilized  man  into  the  possession  of  the 


boundless  wealth  of  an  unlimited  and  virgin  soil.  Speculators 
studying  the  geography  of  a  countiy  hitherto  unsettled,  see,  or 
think  they  see,  that  a  particular  route  must  necessarily  be  the 
right  route  for  the  first  occupants  to  seize — that  it  will  command 
the  quickest  and  surest  channel  of  communication,  and  offer  the 
speediest  return  to  the  investment  of  capital.  They  obtain  from- 
Congress  a  grant  of  a  large  belt  of  land  on  either  side  of  the 
projected  line,  and  then  immediately  begin  their  railway,  push¬ 
ing  the  iron  road  into  wilds  scarcely  ever  trodden  before  by  the 
white  man,  and  unmarked  by  a  single  sign  of  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy.  At  short  and  convenient  distances  they  erect  stations, 
at  first  nothing  better  than  solitary  sheds — around  these  soon 
cluster  a  few  cottages — the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  divided  into 
farms,  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  settlers,  and  the  money  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  railway  still  further.  The  line  is  thus  made 
the  pioneer  of  civilization;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  enterprize, 
so  inexhaustible  in  its  natural  advantages,  as  America,  if  the 
original  direction  of  the  railway  has  but  been  wisely  chosen,  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  certainty.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Western  prairies 
are  being  brought  into  cultivation  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that,  before  many  years  have 
elapsed,  there  will  be  not  only  one,  but  several  great  arterial 
lines  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

A  very  interesting  lieport  has  been  recently  published  on 
this  subject  by  Captain  Galton,  who  was  lately  sent  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inspect  the  construction, 
management,  and  progress  of  American  railways.  Of  course, 
the  lines  of  the  Far  West  are  as  unlike  the  best  railways  of 
England  as  the  rough  cartways  across  a  common  are  unlike  the 
great  turnpike-reads,  along  which  mail-coaches  used  to  run  at 
the  topmost  speed  of  a  picked  team.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
the  constructor  of  an  American  railway  that  the  train  should  go 
fast  or  comfortably,  but  that  it  should  go  at  all.  The  only  pro¬ 
blem  thought  of,  is  how  to  make  a  beginning.  If  curves  are 
sharp  and  gradients  steep,  the  train  has  to  go  round  the  sharp 
curves,  and  up  the  steep  gradients — the  projectors  cannot  wait 
until  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  money  has  made 
everything  safe  and  easy.  When  the  traffic  is  formed,  their  im¬ 
provements  are  gradually  made.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail  way 
supplies  an  excellent  instance.  There,  a  line  was  carried  on  by  a 
series  of  zigzags  over  a  hill,  by  a  gradient  of  1  in  18  at 
its  steepest  part.  Each  zigzag  terminated  in  a  short  level  space, 
and  the  train  was  then  backed  up  the  next  zigzag,  and  so  on. 
There  are  curves  in  this  railway  of  360  feet  radius,  and  it  is 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  down  to  the  wharves, 
and  passes  round  right  angles.  As  we  might  suppose,  all  the 
appointments  of  these  hastily-formed  lines  are  very  rough.  The 
stations  are  generally  unfenced,  and  passenger  stations  are  con¬ 
sidered  public  thoroughfares.  Level  crossings  are  scarcely 
ever  provided  with  gates  or  gate-keepers,  except  in  special  cases, 
near  towns  ;  but  a  large  board  is  placed  over  the  crossing,  with 
the  words  painted  on  it  in  large  letters — “Eailroad  crossing. 
Look  out  for  the  cars  when  the  engine-bell  rings.”  In  order 
to  prevent  cattle  from  straying  on  to  the  line,  trenches,  about 
four  feet  deep,  are  dug  across  the  railway  on  either  side  of  level 
crossings.  But  the  precaution  is  not  always  effectual,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  spoke  in  front  of  the  engine-wheels  having  received 
the  name  of  a  cow-catcher.  As  also  almost  all  the  railways  of 
America  have  only  single  lines  of  rails,  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  coming  in  collision  with  something  worse  than  a  cow. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  roughness  and  danger,  the  trains  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  run  ;  and  by  running,  they  accomplish  the  great 
work  they  are  intended  to  effect. 

There  are  about  26,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation  at  the 
present  time  in  the  United  States,  of  which  not  much  more  than 
one-sixth  is  double  line.  Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that 
one-half  of  the  distance  between  the  two  oceans  has  now  been 
traversed.  Over  the  western  half  of  this  distance  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  cany,  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  country  will 
permit,  three  main  lines.  The  northern  will  start  from  Chicago, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  and,  crossing  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  will  terminate  in  the  bay  fronted  by  Vancouver’s 
Island.  The  centre  line,  also  starting  from  Chicago,  will  pass  by 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Benicia,  in  California ;  and  the  southern, 
starting  from  a  point  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  to  Cairo,  will 
pass  through  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  ban  Francisco.  The 
rise  of  Chicago,  the  city  from  which  two  of  these  lines  would 
start,  affords  a  striking  indication  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
towns  can  grow  in  America  when  placed  exactly  in  the  right  spot 
for  railway  communication.  Chicago  has,  however,  an  assemblage 
of  advantages  which  few  other  places  can  possibly  possess.  It 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  world,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Micliigau,  on  a  perfectly  flat  plain, 
at  the  edge  of  the  prairies.  At  no  great  distance  from  it  are 
rich  mines  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  It  possesses  water 
communication  both  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  it  is  now  the  chief  means  of  railway  communication  in  the 
West.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  has  grown  rapidly.  In  1832, 
the  site  of  the  present  town  was  occupied  by  a  small  fort  and  a 
few  log  cabins.  The  first  railway  was  only  completed  in  1850, 
and  the  population,  which  in  1849  was  23,047,  rose  in  1855  to 
p3'5°9-  1®5t,  the  "number  of  miles  of  railway  centring  in 

Chicago  was  40 ;  and  the  annual  receipts  from  traffic  were 
about  8000/.  In  1855,  fbe  miles  of  railway  centring  in  Chicago 
amounted  to  2933,  and  the  receipts  from  traffic  to  2,659,640 /. 

VV  e  may  remark  that  England  benefits  by  all  this  railway  con- 
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struction  and  railway  prosperity,  scarcely  less  than  America. 
The  lines  west  of  Chicago  thrive  because  they  pass  through 
rich  prairie  land  which  requires  no  clearing,  and  which  is  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  for  the  growth  of  w'heat.  It  is  calculated  that 
if  only  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Illinois  were  brought 
under  wheat  cultivation,  the  annual  yield  in  an  average  year 
would  be  greatly  above  twenty  million  quarters.  American 
railways  will  bring  a  cheap  loaf  to  many  a  home  in  England. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

III. 

ON  the  1 2th  of  March,  Professor  Owen  gave  his  fifth  lecture. 

He  began  by  some  speculations  as  to  the  character  of  the 
country  m  which  the  Mammalia  of  Stonesfield  lived.  These 
creatures,  as  we  have  seen,  were  chiefly  Marsupials.  Now  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Australia,  the  true  land  of  Mar¬ 
supials,  is  its  extreme  dryness.  Indeed,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
physiologists  that  the  object  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  these 
animals  is  to  enable  them  to  transport  their  young  when  they  are 
obliged  to  traverse  great  distances  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  quenching  their  thirst.  If  no  such  contrivance  as  the  pouch 
of  the  Marsupials  existed,  the  young  would  probably  perish 
while  the  mother  wandered  about  in  search  of  water.  We  find 
also,  associated  with  the  Mammalian  remains  of  Stonesfield, 
indications  of  plants  which  have  their  nearest  analogues  on  the 
parched  plains  of  Australia.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  conclude 
that  such  parts  of  England  as  were  firm  laud  during  the  Oolitic 
period  were  exposed  to  long-continued  drought.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  character  of  the  region  in  which  the  Eocene  mam¬ 
malia  roamed.  Most  of  them  were  herbivorous  animals  belong- 
to  the  Gyrencephala.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  not  one  true 
ruminant,  not  one  grazing  animal,  has  been  found  amongst  them. 
They  have  their  nearest  representatives  in  the  browsing  animals 
of  the  present  day,  and  would  seem  to  have  fed  chiefly  on  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Hence  they  neither  re¬ 
quired  nor  had  wide  grassy  savannahs  to  dwell  in.  Countless 
as  are  the  ages  which  intervened  between  the  Eocene  period  and 
the  time  when  the  little  jawbones  of  Stonesfield  were  washed 
down  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  await  the  day  when 
science  should  bring  them  again  to  light,  not  one  MAmmalian  genus 
which  now  lives  upon  our  plane  has  been  discovered  amongst 
Eocene  strata.  We  have  existing  families,  but  nothing  more. 

lleturnmg  to  the  Zeuglodon ,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered 
he  spoke  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  lecture.  Professor  Owen 
pointed  out  that  this  immense  creature  was  carniv  orous ;  while 
its  nearest  representatives,  the  Sirenia  of  our  own  seas,  are 
herbivorous.  These  creatures,  the  “herbivorous  Cetaceans”  of 
Cuvier,  are  divided  into  three  genera  1.  The  Manatees  ;  2.  The 
Dugongs  ;  3.  The  llytina.  The  Manatees  derive  their  name  from 
the  hand-like  form  of  their  swimming  paws  or  fins.  They  live 
chiefly  on  the  warmer  shores  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
one  species  goes  far  up  the  Senegal,  into  the  centre  of  Africa. 
These  creatures  come  on  shore  to  ieed,  helping  themselves  on  to 
the  beach  by  their  paws.  The  Dugongs,  so  called  from  the  Ma¬ 
layan  name  of  one  of  the  species,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  do  not  come  on  shore, 
but  devour  the  seaweed  which  grows  along  the  coast,  and  their 
teeth  are  peculiarly  modified  for  this  purpose.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Dugong,  Halicore  (sea-maiden  or  mermaid),  points 
to  the  fact  that  these  creatures,  as  well  as  the  Manatees,  have 
often  figured  in  the  wondrous  narratives  with  which  old  books 
are  full,  of  strange  and  unknown  creatures  rising  from  the  deep. 
The  Rytina  appear  to  have  been  forced  northward,  into  regions 
quite  uncongenial  to  them.  They  were  seen  last  century  on  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed,  creatures  allied  to  the 
Sireniaseem  to  have  been  at  onetime  far  more  numerous  than  they 
noware.  A  Miocene  Zeuglodon  has  been  discovered  near  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  certain  teeth  which,  found  atMalta,  long  perplexed  the 
scientific  world,  are  also  now  assigned  to  the  Zeuglodon.  Cuvier 
gradually  built  up  the  form  of  an  extinct  Manatee  from  the 
Miocene  strata  of  France.  The  gradual  progress  of  Cuvier’s 
enlightenment  about  this  animal,  which  he  first  believed  from 
the  evidence  of  its  teeth  to  be  a  hippopotamus,  was  detailed 
by  Professor  Owen,  and  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  dark  and 
perilous  way  through  which  science  goes  sounding  on  in  these 
difficult  investigations.  A  fossil  form  has  been  found  in  Miocene 
strata  which  connects  the  Manatee  and  the  Dugong.  The  whole 
family  of  Herbivorous  Cetaceans  are  themselves  connected  with 
the  Pachydermata  of  the  land,  by  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  extinct  creatures  with  which  geologists  have  made  us 
acquainted.  This  is  the  Dinotlierium  (Terrible  beast).  The 
remains  of  this  animal  were  .Pound  in  Miocene  sands  at  Eppels- 
heim,  about  forty  miles  from  Darmstadt.  It  must  have  been 
larger  than  the  largest  extinct  or  living  elephant.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  its  structure  are  the  two  enormous 
tusks,  curving  downwards,  and  terminating  its  lower  jaw.  It 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  water,  where  the  immense  weight  of 
these  formidable  appendages  would  not  be  so  inconvenient  as  on 
land.  What  these  tusks  were  used  for  is  a  mystery,  but  perhaps 
they  acted  as  pickaxes  in  digging  up  trees  and  shrubs,  or  as  har¬ 
rows  in  raking  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Dr.  Buckland  used  to 
suggest  that  they  were  perhaps  employed  as  anchors,  by  means 


of  which  the  monster  might  fasten  itself  to  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
and  enjoy  a  comfortable  nap.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Dino¬ 
therium  was  about  eighteen  feet.  Professor  Kaup,  in  his  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  animal,  has  given  it  a  trunk  like  that  of  the  elephant, 
but  not  so  long,  and  the  general  form  of  a  tapir.  At  Eppels- 
heim  wrere  also  discovered  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon  longi- 
rosiris.  The  Mastodon  derives  its  name  (udder-tooth)  from  the 
very  singular  protuberances  on  its  unworn  molar  teeth.  It  had 
many  congeners  during  the  Pliocene  period,  and  must  have  been 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant.  The  Miocene  sands  of  Eppelsheim 
also  furnished  the  first  animal  generically  akin  to  any  Mamma¬ 
lian  now  existing.  This  is  the  T-apirus  prisons.  Two  tapirs  at 
the  present  day  inhabit  South  America,  and  one  is  found  in 
Sumatra.  The  three  species  arc  very  different  from  each  other. 
They  are  all,  however,  great  lovers  of  swampy  ground,  and  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  Tapirus  prisons 
was  larger  than  any  of  the  three  existing  species. 

In  his  sixth  lecture,  Professor  Owen  continued  his  remarks  on 
the  Mammalian  remains  of  Eppelsheim,  giving  a  brief  general 
description  of  the  llhinoceros  family  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  India  and  in  Southern  Africa.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  hyrax,  called  coney  in 
our  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  is  really  only  a  diminutive 
and  hornless  rhinoceros.  Remains  have  been  found  at  Eppels¬ 
heim  which  indicate  an  animal  more  like  a  gigantic  hyrax  than 
any  of  the  existing  rhinoceroses.  To  this  the  name  of  Acero- 
thorium  (Hornless  beast)  has  been  given.  After  alluding  to  the 
wise  liberality  of  M.  Salvandy — who,  as  Minister  of  France, 
secured  for  science,  at  the  public  expense,  the  hill  of  Sansan,  one 
of  the  most  precious  deposits  of  fossil  remains  in  Europe  — 
Professor  Owen  proceeded  to  explain  the  transition,  through  the 
Palceotherium,  from  the  types  of  animal  life  which  we  have  been 
considering,  to  the  Hipparion,  or  three-hoofed  horse,  the  first 
representative  of  a  family  so  useful  to  mankind.  This  animal, 
in  addition  to  its  true  hoof,  appears  to  have  had  two  addi¬ 
tional  elementary  hoofs  analogous  to  those  which  we  see  in  the 
ox.  The  object  of  these,  no  doubt,  was  to  enable  the  Mipparion 
to  extricate  his  foot  with  greater  ease  than  he  otherwise  could 
when  it  sunk  through  the  swampy  ground  on  which  he  lived. 

Returning,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Anoplotherium,  and  passing 
by  it  to  the  Anthracothcrium — both  already  alluded  to  in  our 
former  notices  of  these  Lectures— Professor  Owen  passed  by  the 
Choeropotamus  to  the  genus  Sus,  of  which  we  find  at  Eppelsheim 
the  first  indications.  The  Choeropotamus  was  itself  a  creature 
intermediate  between  the  hippopotamus  and  the  hog,  somewhat 
resembling  the  peccari  of  the  present  day,  but  larger  by  one- 
third.  The  peccari  lives  in  South  America,  and  there,  too,  are 
found  the  llama  and  the  tapir  related  to  the  Anoplotherium 
and  the  Palceotherium.  Forms  allied  to  existing  genera  now  begin 
to  multiply  on  us.  The  Dorcatherium  (bepsa s,  a  gazelle,  from 
bepKopai,  in  allusion  to  its  large  bright  eyes),  a  true  ruminant,  is 
the  lirst  representative  of  the  cleer  tribe ;  and  fossil  antelopes  have 
been  found  in  Miocene  strata  in  France.  A  huge  carnivorous 
creature  preyed  upon  these  weaker  contemporaries.  It  must 
have  been  as  large  as  a  grizzly  bear,  but  in  general  appearance 
and  teeth  more  like  a  gigantic  dog.  Hence  the  name  of  Am- 
phicyon  (Doubtful  dog)  has  been  assigned  to  it.  This  animal 
must  have  derived  part  of  its  support  from  vegetables.  Not  so 
the  coeval  monster  which  has  been  called  Machairodus  (Sabre¬ 
tooth).  It  must  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  the  tiger,  mid  is 
by  far  the  most  formidable  animal  with  which  we  have  met  in  our 
ascending  progress  through  the  extinct  Mammalia.  In  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  the  South  of  France,  the  bones  of  the 
first  true  Hyama  have  been  found  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  three-hoofed  horse.  The  name  Hyana  liip- 
parionum  has  accordingly  been  given  to  the  species.  In  strata 
of  tbe  same  age  we  meet  with  the  lirst  creature  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  Bruta,  to  which  it  will  be  recollected  the  sloth 
belongs.  This  had  been  called  the  Maerotherium  (Long  beast). 
That  name  is  not  thought  now  to  be  quite  appropriate.  The 
creature  had  much  in  common  with  the  scaly  Anteater,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  as  long  in  proportion  to  its  height  as 
that  animal.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake.  Contempo¬ 
rary  with  this  first  representative  of  a  form  which  was  after¬ 
wards  destined  to  be  so  important,  lived  a  quadrumanous  animal, 
the  Pliopithecus  (More  ape),  which  in  some  respects  approached 
nearer  to  man  than  the  Chimpanzee.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
was  not  so  near  him,  and  must  take  its  place  on  the  same  step  in 
the  ladder  of  being  as  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  sixth  of  these  Lectures,  it  inn} 
not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  some  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
attending  them,  and  who  must  be  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  m- 
struction  as  possible  from  so  rare  an  opportunity,  of  tne  little 
work  contributed  by  Professor  Owen  to  Orrs  Circle  of  the 
Sciences,  on  the  Principal  Forms  of  the  Skeleton  and  the  leetu, 
as  the  Basis  for  a  System  of  Natural  History  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. _ 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 

Macdonald,  who  is  attached  to  H.  M.  Surveying  ship 
Herald,  On  the  Sea  Sawdust.  The  author  observes  that  floating 
fields  of  minute  algae  have  been  seen  by  Cook  and  subsequent 
voyagers  in  the  South  Pacific  ;  and  the  Red  Sea  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  Tricliodesmium  erythranm  which 
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floats  in  it,  and  concerning  which  MM.  Dupont  and  Montagne 
have  given  a  curious  account.  The  latter  says,  “  On  the  8th  J uly, 
1843,  I  entered  the  Eed  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  on 
board  the  Atalanta  steamer.  On  the  15th,  the  burning  sun  of 
Arabia  suddenly  awoke  me  with  its  brilliancy  unannounced  by 
the  dawn.  I  was  leaning  mechanically  out  of  the  poop  windows 
to  catch  a  little  of  the  fresh  air  of  night,  when,  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  the  sea  stained  red  behind  the  vessel  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
phenomenon,  I  should  say  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  thin  close  layer  of  fine  matter,  the 
colour'  of  hrickdust,  but  slightly  orange.  Mahogany  saw¬ 
dust  would  produce  such  an  appearance.  When  put  into  a 
white  glass  bottle  it  became,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  deep 
violet,  while  the  water  itself  had  become  a  beautiful  rose 
colour.  This  appearance  extended  from  Cosseir,  off  which  we 
were  at  day-break,  to  For,  a  little  village  which  we  made 
about  noon  the  next  day,  when  it  disappeared,  and  the  sea 
became  blue,  as  before.  During  this  time  we  must  have  sailed 
through  about  2 56  miles  of  the  red  plant.”  Similar  appearances 
have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin  ;  and  Mr.  Hinds,  when  at 
anchor  offLibertad,  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  the  Abrolhos,  perceived 
large  quantities  of  another  species  of  Trichodesmium,  which 
exhaled  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  To  this  cause,  or  one  of  the 
same  kind,  is  probably  referable  the  phenomenon  mentioned 
in  the  Colombo  Herald.  “  The  sea  to  the  southward  of  Colombo, 
and  more  lately  opposite  the  fort  itself,  has  presented  a  very 
uncommon  appearance  for  some  days  past.  Instead  of  its  usual 
brightness,  the  surface  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  covered 
with  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  a  sort  of  warty  froth  or  scum, 
emitting  a  fetid  smell.  In  the  mornings,  when  it  has  been 
usually  calm,  this  scum  has  presented  itself  in  broad  belts  and 
fields,  and  by  the  afternoon,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
sea-breeze,  it  is  broken  into  streaks  lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which,  when  blowing  pretty  fresh,  disperses  it  altogether. 
We  have  examined  some  of  this  unusual  substance  in  a  tumbler 
of  salt-water,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that,  while 
it  floated  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  scum,  some  parts  were 
of  a  yellowish-green,  and  some  of  a  purplish-brown  colour,  tinging 
the  surrounding  water  a  beautiful  violet.  Minute  inspection 
showed  that  the  substance  consisted  of  an  infinite  multitude  of 
small  spindle-shaped  bodies,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  was  a 
bundle  of  small  threads,  jointed  but  unbranched,  and  seemingly 
very  brittle.”  The  author  remarks  that  the  first  of  these  quota¬ 
tions  is  very  important  in  its  way ;  but  the  latter  description, 
from  the  Colombo  Herald ,  appears  to  accord  best  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  known  to  us  as  the  “  Sea  Sawdust”  of  the  Pacific — though, 
during  the  surveying  voyage  of  the  Herald  in  that  ocean,  no 
remarkable  colouring  property  was  noticed,  nor  was  the  fetid 
odour,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  observed. 

Mr.  Macdonald  adds,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  at  first  to 
determine  whether  the  species  seen  in  the  Pacific  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Oscillatoridce  or  to  the  Confervidce.  In  the  latter,  a  linear 
series  of  tubular  cells  compose  the  filaments,  which  are  thus  said 
to  be  jointed;  but  in  the  former,  although  the  filaments  are 
tubular,  simple  and  continuous,  without  actual  joints,  a  pseudo- 
jointed  appearance  is  presented  by  the  apposition  of  the  little 
masses  of  contained  colouring  matter.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  author  submitted  the  “  Sea  Sawdust”  of  the  Pacific  to  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  on  several  occasions,  he  is  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  filaments  are  actually  jointed ;  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  the  circumstance  that  an  empty  tubule,  or  one  in 
which  the  parietes  may  be  traced  continuously  without  being 
interrupted  by  joints  or  internal  septa,  has  never  fallen  under 
his  notice ;  besides  which  the  filaments  are  exceedingly  brittle, 
usually  suffering  cleavage  in  the  transverse  direction.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  oscillatoridce. 

When  the  filaments  are  first  removed  from  the  water,  they 
may  be  observed  adhering  side  by  side  in  little  bundles  or  fasci¬ 
culi  ;  and,  besides  the  colouring  matter,  the  little  cells,  or  at  least 
the  intervals  between  the  septa,  contain  globules  of  air  which 
sufficiently  account  for  their  buoyancy.  Moreover,  in  this  respect, 
although  their  abiding  place  is  the  open  ocean,  then'  habit  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  very  different  from  that  of  those  species 
which  flourish  in  damp  localities  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  filaments  arc  all  very  short  compared  with  their  diameter, 
with  rounded  extremities.  When  immersed  some  little  time  in 
fluid,  so  that  the  contained  air  bubbles  make  their  escape,  or 
are  taken  up,  the  pale  colouring  matter  appears  to  fill  the  cells  com¬ 
pletely,  and  a  central  portion,  a  little  darker  than  the  rest,  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  each  compartment,  intersected  by  a  very  de¬ 
licate  transverse  partition.  The  author  has  found  this  species  off 
the  coast  of  Australia  and  in  Morton  Bay.  He  has  also  found  it 
among  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  off 
the  Loyalty  Group,  in  neaily  the  same  geographical  position. 


A  LIFE’S  TRIAL. 

NEW  play  in  four  acts,  of  very  considerable  merit,  was  pro- 
duced  at  the  Haymarkct  on  Thursday  night.  It  is  original, 
and  is  written  by  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard.  It  owed  a  good  deal  of 
its  success,  probably,  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  W.  Farren, 
Mr.  Buckstone,  and  Miss  lleynolds  ;  but  it  is  full  of  telling 
situations  and  smart  dialogue.  It  has  something  of  the  character 
of  the  old  kind  of  comedies,  with  their  regular  alternations  of  the 
comic  and  the  serious.  The  comic  part  is  very  amusing,  and  with 


only  one  or  two  exceptions  the  scenes  went  off  very  well,  but 
some  exceptions  might  be  taken  to  the  serious  pai’t.  The  villain 
of  the  piece  is  a  dirty  sort  of  villain,  and  the  vengeance  to 
effect  which  all  his  plots  are  laid  is  of  a  kind  at  once  foolish 
and  painful.  He  labours  to  make  his  rival  a  gambler,  and  at 
last  succeeds,  but  the  struggle  is  pooily  worked  out ;  and  the 
moral  downfall,,  being  softened,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  plot 
require,  by  every  sort  of  extenuating  circumstance,  makes  no 
impression  on  the  spectators.  The  love  portion  of  the  piece  is, 
however,  decidedly  good,  and  affords  scope  for  the  natui’al  display 
of  strong  feeling.  Mr.  Farren  was  the  hero,  and  played  his  part 
with  ease  and  spirit ;  and  his  success  was  sufficient  to  establish 
still  more  firmly  the  rising  reputation  of  thispromising  young  actor. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  dramatist  is  to  get  a  good  plot,  and 
the  difficulty  was  well  exemplified  by  A  Life’s  Trial,  for  the 
plot,  which  almost  even  to  the  close  was  interesting  and  exciting, 
suddenly  failed  at  the  end.  A  young  lady  is  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  her  lover,  when  the  villain  contrives  that  the 
lover  shall  be  carried  off  by  a  sudden  call  of  business  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  steps  into  the  place  of  the  absent  one,  and, 
by  saving  the  credit  of  the  lady’s  father,  imperilled  by  the  failing 
of  a  bank,  he  obtains  her  hand,  though  not  her  heart.  Three 
years  elapse,  and  the  husband  and  wife  are  in  poverty,  and  almost 
in  want.  The  old  lover,  having  returned  to  England,  hears  of 
her  destitution,  and  goes  to  relieve  her.  Unfortunately  he  is 
discovei'ed  by  her  husband,  who  forces  him  to  fight  on 
the  spot.  The  husband’s  pistol  misses  fire,  and  the  lover 
generously  refuses  to  take  his  life.  They  swear  eternal  hatred 
towards  each  other,  and  each  hopes  to  do  the  other  some 
signal  harm.  Seven  years  more  elapse.  The  lady,  suddenly 
discovered  to  be  the  heiress  of  a  fine  property,  is  living  at  a 
Bichmond  villa,  and  she  is  living  there  as  a  widow,  her  husband 
being  supposed  to  have  been  di’owned  off  the  coast  of  America. 
The  lover  again  nxeets  with  her,  and  the  natui’al  conse¬ 
quences  follow  —  all  is  happiness,  love,  and  enjoyment, 
when  the  husband  suddenly  appears  before  his  wife  as 
she  is  walking  in  the  gai'den.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
complication,  and  if  Mr.  Bernard  had  been  able  to  unravel 
it,  he  would  have  shown  himself  very  successful  in  construc¬ 
tion.  But  the  puzzle  is  too  much  for  him,  and  the  plot  hence- 
forwai’d  entirely  breaks  down.  There  is  no  finish  whatever. 
We  ai’etold  that  the  lover  takes  to  gambling,  being  repulsed  by 
his  mistress  without  any  cause  that  she  can  assign,  for  she  dares 
not  tell  him  that  her  husband  has  re-appeared,  as  the  dread  of  pro¬ 
secution  for  an  old  forgery  makes  that  gentleman  anxious  to  keep 
his  existence  a  secret.  At  the  gaming-table  the  lover  is  pigeoned 
by  the  husband,  who  then  has  his  l’evenge,  as  he  at  once  depi’ives 
his  rival  of  his  money  and  his  virtue.  The  play  closes  with  a  very 
handsome  and  highly-decorated  scene  l’epreseuting  the  interior  of 
a  gambling-club ;  but  nothing  happens  in  it — the  police  rush  in,  and 
the  husband  runs  behind  off  the  stage,  and  there  is  supposed  to  poi¬ 
son  himself.  Here  the  curtain  drops,  the  play  being  left  absolutely 
unfinished — as  English  morality  and  propriety  will  scarcely 
permit  the  lovers  to  rush  into  each  others’  arms,  and  make 
meri’y  over  the  dead.  Consequently,  the  end  fell  very  flat,  and 
the  audience,  which  up  to  that  period  had  been  evidently  much 
pleased  with  the  piece,  received  its  close  in  silence.  The  comic 
part,  however,  the  burden  of  which  principally  falls  on  Mr. 
Buckstone,  was  good  throughout.  Mr.  Buckstone  is  an  ambi¬ 
tious  grocer,  who  leaves  his  trade  to  mix  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  forcible  remonstrances  of  his  wife, 
contrives  so  effectually  to  ruin  himself  that  he  is  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  asleep  in  a  carrier’s  waggon  without  a  farthing.  He  was 
well  supported  by  Mr.  Compton  and  Mi’s.  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  scenery,  and  the  even  excellence  of  the  acting 
throughout  the  play,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  general 
management  of  the  Havmarket. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  ai’e  glad  to  be  able  to  commence,  with  the  good  name 
of  Emmanuel  Geibel,  the  seines  of  notices  of  German 
books  which  we  propose  to  publish  monthly  in  these  columns. 
A  second  edition  of  his  Neue  Gedichte*  has  just  appeared.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  have  been  rewarded  for  looking  through 
this  work  by  those  frequent  pearls  which  lie  so  thick  in  his 
former  volumes.  We  have  found,  alas !  in  this  one  no  “  Konig 
Sigurd’s  Brautfahrt,”  and  no  “  Alfsonne.”  Amongst  the  larger 
pieces  are  one  called  “Judas  Iscariot,”  one  on  the  “  Death  of 
Tiberius,”  and  “  Yaler  und  Anna.”  The  last  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  Byron.  The  following  verse  might  be  called  perhaps 
something  more  than  an  imitation  : — 

Ja  scliwer  est  jeder  Abschied.  Selbst  vom  Ort 
Keizlos  und  traurig,  wo  wir  Leid  erfuhren, 

Zielm  wir  zuletzt  nicht  ohne  Seufzer  fort. 

Wir  driickten  unsres  tiefsten  Wesen’s  Spureu 
Auf  das,  was  stundlich  urn  uns  war,  auch  dort. 

Ach  mit  dein  Braun  der  Oden  Haideiluren, 

Den  sandgen  Holm,  den  dustern  Fdhrenbaiimen 
Verwuchs  ein  Stuck  vom  unserm  Sein  imd  Traumen. 


*  Neue  Gedichte.  Von  Emanuel  Geibel.  Zweiter  unverandei’ter  Abdruck, 
Stuttgardt:  Cotta.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 
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Everywhere,  nevertheless,  we  have  traces  of  the  author  s 
graceful  fancy.  The  “  Waldgesprach,”  in  which  the  oak  and 
the  lime  felicitate  each  other  on  their  being  exempt  from  the 
foolish  agitations  of  mortals,  strikes  us  as  characteristic.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  reminiscences  of  Greece,  where  Geibel 
spent  some  time.  We  have  not,  however,  remarked  any  one 
which  pleases  us  so  much  as  the  “  Heimweh  ”  of  the  Junius- 
lieder. 

Professor  Lehrs,  of  Konigsberg,  gives  us  in  a  small  octavo* 
a  series  of  Popular  Essays,  on  subjects  connected  with  Clas¬ 
sical  Antiquity,  which  wiil  be  read  with  interest  by  a  certain 
class  of  scholars.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  religion  and 
ethical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
“  The  representation  of  Helena  in  Greek  myths  and  literature, 
with  especial  reference  to  Goethe’s  Helena,”  “  The  Envy  of  the 
Gods,”  “  The  Hours,”  “  The  Nymphs,”  “  Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Men  of  Letters  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  “  God, 
Gods  and  baigoves.” 

The  very  useful  book  called  j Die  Gegemvart,  which  formed 
one  of  several  works  of  an  encyclopaedic  character  which  group 
themselves  round  the  well-known  Conversations- Lexicon,  has  just 
come  to  an  end.  A  new  series  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  lias 
been  commenced  by  its  publisher,  under  the  title  of  Unsere  Zeit. f 
The  first  number  of  this  is  on  our  table.  It  contains  amongst 
other  things,  papers  on  the  proposed  Canal  of  Suez,  on  Madame 
Ristori,  on  Dawison  the  actor,  on  Count  Morny,  and  on  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Most  readers  of  Goethe's  Autobiography  will  remember  Oeser, 
who  exercised  so  much  influence  over  the  poet,  in  his  student 
days  at  Leipzig.  Oeser  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  shell  and 
scroll  style,  the  advocate  of  simplicity,  and  the  master  of  Winckel- 
mann.  A  new  edition  of  his  Aesthetic  LettersX  now  lies  before  us. 
They  are  addressed  to  ladies,  and  are  intended  to  lead  on  to 
those  writings  of  Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Herder,  Jean  Paul, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  others,  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  art. 
The  work  has  been  altered  and  enlarged,  and  some  parts  of  it 
have  been  entirely  re-written,  by  A.  W.  Grube,  with  a  view  to 
adapting  Oeser’s  plan  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 
It  contains  about  500  octavo  pages,  and  the  letters  are  61  in 
number.  Its  general  character  will  be  understood  from  the  title 
of  a  few  of  these.  The  eleventh  is  on  Genius  and  Talent ;  the 
seventeenth,  on  Gothic  Architecture;  the  twenty -fourth,  on 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Wirtemberg  ;  the  twenty-eighth,  on  the 
Music  of  the  Ancients ;  and  the  twenty-ninth,  on  Modern 
Music.  The  volume  is  prettily  got  up,  as  well  as  carefully 
written.  It  will  be  a  useful  guide  in  the  post-governess  or 
amphibious  period. 

The  work  entitled  Celtische  Forschungen,§  by  Mono,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Archives  at  Carlsruhe,  is  written  to  prove  that 
the  influence  of  the  Celts  upon  early  German  history  was  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  they  have  left  no  monu¬ 
ments  and  no  literature,  the  task  which  the  author  has  set  him¬ 
self  is  a  very  difficult  one.  He  is  obliged  to  pick  out  his  facts 
from  language,  and  he  stands  to  the  regular  historian  in  much  the 
same  relation  as  the  palaeontologist  does  to  the  naturalist  who 
busies  himself  only  with  the  animals  which  now  exist.  He 
has  met  with  much  opposition,  and  has  been  attacked  as  if  he 
really  meant  to  rob  the  Germans  of  some  of  the  broad  acres 
of  their  fatherland.  Against  such  aspersions  he  defends  himself 
with  much  good  sense.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first,  he" determines  the  geographical  extension  of  the  Celtic 
race,  and  then  traces  its  gradual  Germanizing,  Romanizing,  Scla- 
vonizing,  and  Grecizing,  by  means  of  copious  lists  of  altered 
Celtic  words.  Many  of  these  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  us  in 
their  later  forms — such  are  AyeXoios-  derived  according  to  this 
work  from  Aigiol,  valley,  and  lit  a,  water ;  Achilles,  from  Achill 
eis,  brave  man  ;  Atlios,  from  aith,  mountain  ;  and  odh,  peak  or 
point.  In  his  second  part,  the  author  attempts  to  discover,  also 
by  means  of  language,  the  influence  of  the  Celts  upon  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Central  Europe,  examining  in  detail  the  traces 
which  they  have  left  on  the  jurisprudence,  the  social  relations, 
the  dwellings,  the  occupations,  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  some  of  their  successors.  This  work  is  an  octavo  of  about 
350  pages,  and  will  interest  many  persons  who  are  not  philo¬ 
logists,  more  especially,  perhaps,  those  who  travel  much  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  live  in  Wales,  Ireland,  or  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Ethnographical  Relations  of  the  Celts  and 
Germans,  according  to  the  Views  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Remains 
of  Language,  by  Dr.  Braudes,  of  Leipsic,  ||  lies  parallel,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  work  which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  will  recommend 
itself  to  the  same  class  of  readers.  It  is  one  of  those  elaborate 
monographs  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Germany,  and  which 
we  could  willingly  see  superseding  at  Oxford  the  dreary  and  use¬ 
less  compositions  which  annually  break  the  hearts  of  the  ladies, 
and  not  of  them  only,  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  Most  well- 


*  Popular e  Aufsdtze  aus  dem  Altertlium.  Yon K.  Lehrs.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  ■  856. 

+  Unsere  Zeit.  Erstes  Heft.  Leipzig :  Brockliaus.  London :  Williams  and 
Norgate.  i857. 

x  ZEsthetische  Friefe :  Ein  Weikgesckenk  fur  Erauen  und  Jungfrauen. 
Leipzig:  Brandstetter.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 857- 

§  Celtische  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  Mitteleuropas.  Von  E.  J.  Mone. 
Ercikurg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

||  Fas  Ethnograpliischc  Verhiiltniss  der  Kelten  und  Germanen.  Von  Dr. 
H.  B.  Ckr.  Brandes.  Leipzig-:  Voigt  und  Gunther.  London :  Williams  and 
Norgate. 


wishers  to  Oxford  hoped,  we  believe,  that  the  Arnold  Essays 
might  grow  into  something  of  this  kind  ;  but,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  it  has  pleased  the  authorities  not  to  insist  on  their  pub¬ 
lication.  Dr.  Brandes  seems  to  have  tried  with  indefatigable 
industry  to  collect  in  this  Essay  every  notice  of  the  Celts  and 
Germans  which  exists  amongst  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
before  and  after  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  in  these  columns  a  work  by  Dr. 
Kahnis,  and  recommended  it  as  a  useful  compendium  of  the 
History  of  German  Protestantism  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Into  the  part  of  the  book  relating  to  the  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  in 
1817,  we  did  not  enter.  Dr.  Xahnis  is  a  prominent  party  leader, 
and,  of  course,  an  unsafe  guide  in  existing  controversies.  A 
work,  however,  appeared  last  year  by  Schwartz,*  supernumerary 
professor  at  Halle,  giving  an  account  of  the  theological  disputes 
of  Germany  since  the  publication  of  the  Leben  Jesu,  to  which 
we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  who  care  to  read  a 
lucid  narrative  of  these  difficult  matters.  The  point  of  view  of 
Professor  Schwartz  is  very  difficult  to  define,  but  he  stands 
about  half-way  between  the  three-quarter  Romanism  of  Leo  and 
the  sweeping  negations  of  Feuerbach.  This  independent  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  a  bad  one  for  an  historian,  and  Professor  Schwartz 
seems  really  to  try  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  in  representing  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  he  describes.  Let  any  reader  who  is 
doubtful  about  this  compare  the  sketch  of  the  views  of  Strauss, 
Tholuck,  and  Yilmar,  who,  separated  from  each  other  by  pro¬ 
found  gulfs,  are  all  separated  by  one  hardly  less  profound  from 
their  critic ;  and  he  will,  we  think,  determine  that  he  can  with 
great  safety  commit  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Professor  Schwartz 
in  his  historical  capacity.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  good 
Professor’s  own  theological  views,  that  is  quite  another  affair,  and 
lies  entirely  out  of  our  province.  His  book  is  small,  and  written 
in  an  easy  and  forcible  style.  It  should  most  unquestionably  be 
translated. 

Dr.  Weisse,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  notable  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Strauss — whose  motto  might  well  be  the  old  Venetian 
one,  “  Pax  tibi  Marce  Evangelista  meus,”  for  he  is  the  champion 
more  especially  of  the  second  Gospel — reprinted  lately  iu  a  small 
volumef  three  articles  which  originally  appeared  iu  the  Protes- 
tantische  Kirchen-Zeitung,  after  the  publication  of  Ewald’s 
History  of  Christ  and  of  his  Times.  The  first  article  is  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  the  author  considered  the 
appearance  of  Ewald’s  work  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
reviewing  the  present  position  of  the  whole  Gospel  controversy. 
The  second  article  treats  of  St.  John,  and  the  third  of  the  three 
synoptic  Gospels.  Nine  Essays  on  such  subjects  as  “the 
Miracles,”  “the  Resurrection,”  “  John  the  Baptist  and  Baptism, 
are  added.  The  object  of  the  whole  treatise  is  partly  to  cor¬ 
rect,  in  accordance  with  his  present  conclusions,  Dr.  Vi  eisse  s 
own  former  work,  and  partly  to  offer  to  readers  who,  without 
being  theologians  by  profession,  take  an  interest  in  such  studies, 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  question,  as  Dr.  Weisse  at  least  conceives 
it  at  present  to  stand.  We  observe  that  his  Evangelische  Ge¬ 
schichte  is  advertised  at  a  reduced  price  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchasers  of  his  new  book. 

Still  more  recent  is  Dr.  Volkmar’s  Religion  of  Jesus  and  its 
first  development,  considered  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge. X  This  work  grew  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
to  an  audience  of  cultivated  men  and  women  at  Zurich.  Its 
object  is  throughout  uncontroversial,  and  it  is  intended  to  explain 
what,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  have  been  the  real  results  arrived 
at  by  all  the  endless  strivings  of  the  learned  theologians  and 
church  historians  of  Germany.  Of  the  value  of  these  results, 
there  will  be  of  course  amongst  Dr.  Volkmar’s  readers  the  most 
diverse  estimates.  Most  persons,  however,  will,  we  conceive, 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  with  which  one  who,  like  Dr.  Volk- 
mar,  is  a  controversialist  almost  by  profession,  closes  his  preface 
to  this  work  : — 

And  now  go  fortk,  my  peaceful  pages,  into  all  tlie  world,  more  especially 
througk  my  well-loved  German  fatkerland.  Help  to  reconcile  and  to  refresh, 
to  enlighten  darkened  spirits,  to  raise  up  douktmg,  fearful  hearts.;  but  to  take 
away  all  pride,  to  t  ransform  all  pride  into  true  humility,  and  subject  ion  to  the 
one  yoke  of  Jesus  Ckrist.  Help  to  increase  tke  kingdom  of  peace  and  ot 
trutk,  of  love  and  of  justice,  to  further  tke  foundation  of  all  pukkc  welfare, 
tke  Ckurck  of  tke  Deformation. 

Another  theological  work,  and  the  last  which  seems  at  this 
moment  to  require  notice,  is  the  first  volume  of  Bunsen’s  God  in 
History. §  It  is  an  octavo  of  500  pages,  aud  contains  only  two 
books.  There  are  to  be  six  in  all,  so  that  apparently  there  will 
be  two  other  volumes  as  large  as  the  present.  The  first  book  is 
a  general  introduction,  written  in  true  Buusenic  style.  Fancy 
this  for  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  in  a  work  which  is  meaut  to  be 
pre-eminently  popular  : — “  Die  Methode  der  Weltgeschichtliclien 
Betrachtung  des  Gottesbewusstseins  in  der  Entwickelung  der 
Menschheit and  yet  it  is  said  that  preparations  hat  e  been  made 
in  the  United  States  for  an  edition  of  this  treatise,  which  is  to 
consist  of  something  like  100,000  copies.  The  second  book  is 
occupied  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  will  interest  readers  \n  ho 
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liave  no  inclination  for  the  first.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  is  to 
be  the  last  part  of  this  gigantic  undertaking.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Bunsen’s  theological  views,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  in  England  about  the  rectitude  of  his  political  convictions  ; 
and  we,  while  heartily  wishing  that  he  would  write  only  one 
word  where  he  now  writes  five  hundred,  echo  back  the  words  m 
which,  at  this  crisis  of  history,  he  addresses  princes  and  peoples, 
the  monarch  and  the  anarch  alike  : — 

Discite  justitiain  moniti  et  non  temnere  clivos. 

TVie  das  Volk  Spricht*  is  a  small  collection  of  humorous  and 
proverbial  sayings  made  by  Dr.  Hofer  of  Stuttgamt,  and  puo- 
fished  with  the  view  partly  of  amusing  the  public,  partly  ot  in¬ 
citing  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  editor,  in  order  that  his  little  manual  may 
gradually  grow  into  a  large  work.  It  is  sufficiently  entertaining, 
but  the  warning  in  the  preface  is  by  no  means  unnecessary:  — 
“  This  work  is  by  no  means  intended  for  ladies,  or  for  people 
who  are  easily  shocked!  das  7 oik  Iriigt  lceine  SandscJiu/ie. 

Four  fragments  from  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  l’atzeburg,T 
contain  a  description  of  Surinam,  Java,  Callao,  the  Australian 
gold-districts,  and  other  places,  from  the  point  of  viewot  an  intel¬ 
ligent  seaman.  It  contains  many  facts  which  will  be  neu  to 
most  people,  and  it  has  been  favourably  reviewed  in  Germany, 
but  it  is  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of 
English  readers  of  German.  Such  persons  will  derive  more 
amusement  from  a  pamphlet  lately  published  in  Berlin,  J  at  the 
office  of  the  Zeit,  giving  an  account  of  the  English  weekly 
papers.  The  author  evidently  knows  a  good  deal  about  this 
country,  and  some  of  his  remarks  will  reallyr  do  good  in  Germany  ; 
but  when  he  talks  as  one  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes,  he  gets 
very  wrong  indeed.  For  his  information  about  ourselves  we 
return  him  our  very  best  thanks.  It  is  all  quite  new  to  us. 


THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA. § 

FPHE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Helps’  history  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
_L  quest  contains  a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Cortes,  the 
narrative  of  the  discovery  aud  conquest  of  Nicaragua  and  Guate¬ 
mala,  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  encomiendas,  and  lastly  the 
record  of  the  famous  conquest  of  Peru  byr  Pizarro.  The  subjects 
treated  of  do  not  permit  the  author  to  rival  the  peculiar  success 
of  his  second  volume.  They  furnish  no  incidents  that  can  be 
compared  in  interest  with  the  marvellous  enterprise  of  Cortes, 
and  the  character  of  Cortes  himself  fascinates  and  impresses  us 
much  more  in  his  hours  of  difficulty  and  triumph  than  after  the 
victory  was  complete,  and  when  nothing  remained  but  to  reap 
the  harvest  that  was  ready  to  his  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  new  volume  is  not  quite  so  entertaining  as  its  immediate 
predecessor,  yet  it  illustrates  more  completely  the  general  cast 
of  the  history,  the  mode  in  which  the  author  regards  men  and 
events,  and  the  purposes  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is  entirely 
impossible  that  a  man  of  ability  and  breadth  of  mind  sufficient 
to  write  history  at  all  should  not  have  some  distinctive  point  of 
view  which  is,  to  him,  the  centre  of  observation  and  the  standard 
of  judgment.  He  is  like  a  traveller  in  a  mountainous  country, 
who,  in  order  to  group  into  a  whole  the  intersecting  valleys  and 
ridges  that  separately  seem  unconnected,  must  select  some  one 
commanding  position  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  different 
views  of  history  should  not  be  right  than  why  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  hill  and  valleys  should  not  be  correct,  according  to  the 
post  occupied  by  the  observer.  The  leading  bent  of  Mr.  Helps’ 
mind  is  to  regard  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
statesman.  The  main  interest  which  the  annals  of  the  past 
achievements  of  the  human  race  possess  for  him  is  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  practical  conduct  of  men  placed  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  or  subjected  to  the  trial  of  having  to  guide  and  govern 
their  fellows.  He  is  constantly  asking  himself  what,  under  the 
given  circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  have  done.  He  delights  in 
examining  and  solving  the  problems  of  political  action,  not  in 
the  shape  in  which  they  present  themselves  to  a  nation,  but  in 
their  bearing  on  the  character  of  individuals.  Ho  feels  a  keen 
pleasure  in  refusing  to  accept  the  answer  to  such  inquiries  which 
our  knowledge  of  what  actually  was  done  would  give  us,  and  only 
asks  what  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done.  This  peculiarity 
of  his  history  gives  it  at  once  the  charm  of  novelty  and  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  teaching  us  to  regard  the  past 
not  as  something  fixed  and  necessary,  but  as  something  each  por¬ 
tion  of  which  has,  in  its  own  moment  of  time,  been  unknown  and 
undetermined.  It  raises  what  may  be  called  the  individual  cha¬ 
racter  of  history  to  the  highest  pitch,  for  it  not  only  points  to  the 
free-will  of  individuals  as  the  great  ruling  cause  of  the  fortunes 
of  men,  but  it  relies  for  its  chief  interest  on  the  sympathy  which 
the  possessors  of  a  freewill  must  feel  in  the  decisions  of  beings 
like  themselves.  Of  course  the  value  of  a  history  of  this  kind 
entirely  depends  on  the  author.  Unless  he  is  a  wise  man,  it  is  no 
use  his  inquiring  into  the  wisdom  of  others.  Criticisms  on  the 
actions  of  men  who  have  been  tested  by  new  emergencies  of 
policy  are  worth  absolutely  nothing  unless  the  critic  would  have 
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been  himself  fit  to  act.  But  when  they  are  made  by  an  observer 
who,  like  Mr.  Helps,  is  generous,  sober,  comprehensive,  and  acute, 
they  give  us  a  key  to  history  the  value  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
overrate,  unless  wc  represent  it  as  the  only  one  that  is  true  and 
satisfactory.  In  such  scattered  pearls  of  wisdom,  the  third 
volume  of  his  history  is  peculiarly  rich — so  rich,  indeed,  that 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  it  is  too  thickly  sprinkled  with  them. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  the  administration  of  Cortes,  affords 
room  for  much  disquisition  very  characteristic  of  the  author. 
He  begins  by  describing,  with  an  almost  affectionate  interest, 
every  trait  that  industry  can  bring  together  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  the  mental  qualities  of  Cortes.  He  tells  us  how 
handsome  Cortes  was,  how  full  of  heart  and  soul,  and  what 
wonderful  patience  he  possessed.  Even  in  exti’eme  cases  of 
anger,  although  he  was  wont  to  indicate  his  feelings  by  abruptly 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  he  always  kept  himself  from  coarse  and 
violent  language — “a  wise  practice,”  adds  Mr.  Helps,  “for  a 
furious  gesture  is  readily  forgiven  (it  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  passion 
of  the  speaker) ;  not  so  a  single  hasty  word,  which  may  kindle 
all  the  fires  of  vanity  in  the  person  spoken  to.”  In  speaking  of 
the  pertinacity  of  Cortes,  Mr.  Helps  remarks  that  he  “  occasion¬ 
ally  carried  his  military  resolve  into  civil  fife,  and  stood  more 
upon  his  rights  in  legal  matters  than  was  always  wise  or  prudent.” 
His  great  attraction  to  his  biographer  is,  however,  Ins  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  man  of  business.  “  Bare 
almost  as  great  poets,  rarer  perhaps  than  veritable  saints  or 
martyrs,  are  consummate  men  of  business.”  Mr.  Helps  dwells 
fondly  on  so  congenial  a  theme,  and  pursues  it  in  a  manner 
which  will  recal  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  more  formal 
essays  of  the  author.  It  is  a  passage  that  will  bear  to  be  detached 
from  the  main  thread  of  the  story,  and  may  therefore  be  inserted 
|  here  : — 

A  man,  to  be  excellent  in  this  way,  must  not  only  be  variously  gifted,  but 
bis  gifts  should  be  nicely  proportioned  to  one  another.  He  must  have  in  a 
high  degree  that  virtue  which  men  have  always  found  the  least  pleasant  of 
virtues — prudence.  His  prudence,  however,  will  not  be  merely  of  a  cautious 
and  quiescent  order,  but  that  which, being  ever  actively  engaged,  is  more  fitly 
called  discretion  than  prudence.  Such  a  man  must  have  an  almost  igno¬ 
minious  love  of  details,  blended  (and  this  is  a  rare  combination)  with  a  high 
power  of  imagination,  enabling  him  to  look  along  extended  lines  of  possible 
action,  and  put  these  details  in  their  right  places.  He  requires  a  great 
knowledge  of  character,  with  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  unerringly  the 
right  moment  when  to  act.  A  discreet  rapidity  must  pervade  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  thought  and  action,.  He  must  be  singularly  free  from  vanity, 
and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  enthusiast,  who  has  the  art  to  conceal  his 
enthusiasm. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  King  Ferdinand,  Vasco  Nunez,  and  Cortes,  arc  the  four 
men  who,  in  the  history  of  the  Indies,  have  been  seen  to  manifest,  the  greatest 
powers  of  business.  Las  Casas,  also,  was  a  very  able  man,  possessing  many 
of  the  highest  faculties  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  Cortes  probably  out¬ 
shone  the  rest ;  and  had  the  Indies  been  his  appanage,  instead  of  a  country 
unrighteously  conquered  by  him,  the  administration  of  the  Conquest  would 
have  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  that  it  could  have  reached  at  that 
period. 

Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  human  beings,  not  merely  can  no  one  man 
be  found  exactly  like  another,  but  no  character  can  be  superimposed  upon 
another  without  large  differences  being  at  once  discernible.  Still  there  is 
often  a  vein  of  similarity  amongst  remarkable  men  which  enables  us  to  classify 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  order.  Cortes,  for  instance,  was  of  the  same 
order  as  Charles  tire  Fifth  and  Augustus  Coesar.  Each  of  them  had  supreme 
self-possession:  the  bitterest  misfortune  never  left  them  abject;  the  highest 
success  found  them  composed  to  receive  it.  Each  of  them,  though  grave  and 
dignified,  was  remarkable  for  affability  with  all  kinds  of  men.  All  three  were 
eminently  tenacious  of  their  resolves,  but,  at  the  same  time,  singularly 
amenable  to  reason — which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  quality  in  a  ruler.  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  much  the  least  cruel ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  others  was  never 
wanton,  never  capricious,  never  divorced  from  policy.  They  had  all  three 
long  memories,  both  of  benefits  and  injuries.  They  were  firm  friends,  and 
good  masters  to  their  subordinates,  but  could  not  be  accused  of  favouritism. 
Cortes  had,  perhaps,  more  poetry  in  him  than  was  to  be  found  in  either  of 
the  others.  He  had  the  warlike'element  which  is  discernible  in  Charles  the 
Fifth,  but  was  certainly  a  greater  commander,  and  possessed  more  readiness 
and  flexibility.  Finally,  Augustus  Ca:sar,  Cortes,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  were 
of  that  rare  order  of  men  in  whom  there  is  perpetual  growth  of  character — 
who  go  on  learning — to  whom  every  blunder  they  commit  is  a  fruitful  lesson — 
with  whom  there  is  less  that  is  accidental  than  is  to  be  observed  in  the  rest 
of  mankind — and  of  whom  humanity,  with  much  to  regret,  cannot  fail  to  be 
proud. 

The  leading  points  of  the  administration  of  Cortes  were  the 
building  of  a  fortress  to  command  Mexico,  the  re-peopling  the 
deserted  eity — which  was  done  so  effectually  that  it  soon  con¬ 
tained  30,000  inhabitants — the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
monastic  orders  in  New  Spain.  In  1524  he  sent  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Honduras,  but  the  leader  proved  unfaithful,  and  aimed 
at  setting  up  an  independent  government.  Cortes  determined 
to  go  himself  to  punish  him,  and  left  Mexico  for  a  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  in  which  everything  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion.  It  was  during  this  period  of  absence  that  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered,  among 
the  Mexicans,  which  was  given  as  the  reason  for  putting  to 
death  Montezuma  and  the  king  of  Tlacuba,  whom  Cortes  carried 
with  him.  They  were  hanged  upon  a  ceyba  tree,  and  thus  ended 
the  great  Mexican  dynasty,  “itself  a  thing  compacted  by  so 
much  blood  and  toil,  and  suffering  of  countless  human  beings.” 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Cortes  was  weary  of  his 
captives,  and  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  fictitious.  The 
ground  is  worth  noticing  on  which  Mr.  Helps  rejects  this  suppo¬ 
sition.  Such  assertions,  he  says,  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  this  great  Spaniard.  “  Astute  men  seldom  con¬ 
descend  to  lying.  Now  Cortes  was  not  only  very  astute,  but, 
according  to  ids  notions,  highly  honourable.”  Cortes  returned 
to  Mexico  in  -June,  1526,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the 
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persons  appointed  to  take  a  residencies  of  kirn — that  is,  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  kis  government — arrived.  He  went  back  to 
Spain,  and  there  received  the  highest  honour's  his  Sovereign  could 
bestow,  and  was  enriched  by  a  grant  of  extensive  lands  in  Mexico. 
But  the  Spanish  Court  was  too  jealous  of  so  powerful  and 
distinguished  a  servant  to  give  him  the  authority  to  which  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  might  fairly  lay  claim  ;  and  lie  was  thence¬ 
forward  in  a  position  that  we  may  almost  call  a  private  one, 
were  it  not  that  the  power  of  giving  advice,  and  the  indirect 
influence  possessed  by  such  a  man  were  sure  constantly  to  mix 
him  up  with  public  affairs. 

One  chief  object  which  Mr.  Helps  has  in  view  in  writing  his 
history,  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  slavery  in  the  New  World ; 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexican  Indians  were  treated  by 
their  conquerors.  While  the  islands,  and  especially  Hispaniola, 
were  rapidly  losing  all  their  aboriginal  population,  and  receiving 
the  fatal  substitute  of  negroes,  imported  to  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
the  Indians  of  Mexico — who  were  of  a  race  sufficiently  superior  to 
retain  at  least  physical  existence  iu  the  presence  of  their  con¬ 
querors — were  subjected  tothesystem  of  encomiendas.  In  theory, 
an  encomienda  was  a  right,  conceded  by  royal  bounty  to  well- 
dcserving  persons  in  the  Indies,  to  secure  and  enjoy  for  them¬ 
selves  the  tributes  of  the  Indians  who  should  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  Indian  owed  tribute  to  the  conquering  Sovereign,  but,  having 
no  money  to  offer,  was  compelled  to  pay  his  tribute  in  the  shape 
of  personal  services  ;  and  the  Sovereign,  again,  not  having  money 
to  reward  the  soldiers  who  effected  the  conquest  or  governed  the 
conquered,  had  assigned  the  services  of  the  Indians  to  those 
whom  he  wished  to  reward.  The  Indians  were  obliged,  under 
this  system,  to  act  as  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the  person 
to  whom  their  services  were  assigned — to  carry  burdens  for  him, 
to  till  his  land,  to  work  in  his  mines.  Cortes,  who  from  the  first 
greatly  admired  the  Mexican  Indians,  wished  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  systemof  encomiendas,  which  had  been  previously 
introduced  into  tire  islands ;  but  the  necessities  of  his  position 
gave  him  no  choice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  his  clamorous  and 
poverty-stricken  followers  by  the  only  means  at  his  command.  The 
home  authorities  were,  however,  scrupulous  and  anxious  about  the 
rights  of  the  conquerors  to  create  encomiendas  ;  and  these  grants 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  a  Junta  in  1523.  Cortes  was  unable 
to  enforce  the  commands  of  the  Junta,  and  the  next  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but  to  regulate  them.  A  royal  order  was  issued  in  1528, 
that  no  Indians  should  carry  burdens  beyond  the  obligations  of 
their  tribute— that  they  should  have  the  seed-time  for  themselves, 
and  should  be  provided  with  clergy  when  working  in  the  mines. 
And  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  this  order,  official  protectors  were 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the  Indians  were 
fairly  treated.  The  precaution  was  necessary,  for  a  commission 
(Audiencia),  which  was  sent  from  Spain  in  1528  to  manage  and 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  wrote  to  advise  the  Emperor 
to  make  encomiendas  perpetual.  The  Eisliop  of  Mexico  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  warmly  opposing  this,  and  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Indians  ;  and  he  was  so  successful  that,  at  a  Junta  held  in 
1529,  it  was  ordered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  that 
encomiendas  should  be  entirely  abolished.  A  new  commission 
was  sent  out,  the  members  of  which  honestly  tried  to  work  out 
the  order  of  the  Junta,  but  they  could  not  effect  the  change.  The 
rough  soldiers  who  held  the  Indians  in  subjection  would  not  easily 
abandon  their  prey ;  and  thus  the  exact  position  of  the  natives 
continued  unsettled.  In  1533,  Charles  V.,  being  then  in  great 
distress  for  money,  and  fearing  lest  the  abolition  of  the  enco¬ 
miendas  should  lessen  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Indies, 
changed  his  whole  policy,  and  authorized  the  introduction  of 
encomiendas  into  Peru.  This  great  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  was  followed  by  the  Law  of  Succession 
of  1536,  which  gave  encomiendas  for  a  second  life.  Thus,  in  the 
thirteen  years  embraced  in  Mr.  Helps’  sketch,  the  balance— which 
Vi  as  first  w  avering,  and  in  15-9  seemed  to  incline  so  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Indians — at  last  completely  turned,  and  showed 
a  result  most  adverse  to  their  hopes,  xf,  as  Mr.  Helps  sug¬ 
gests,  the  chief  cause  of  the  last  finishing  stroke  of  evil  was  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Charles  to  Tunis  in  1335,  vre  may  see 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the 
issue  of  events  in  the  Old  AVorld  has  told  upou  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New. 

The  conquest  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  is  principally 
interesting  as  naturally  leading  its  narrator  to  enter  into  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  Guatemala 
was  the  seat  of  that  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  founded  by 
Domingo  de  Betanzos,  whence  so  many  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
men  went  forth  to  convert,  encourage,  and  protect  the  Indian 
population.  It  was  from  Guatemala  that  Las  Casas  started  on 
his  memorable  expedition  into  the  terrible  border-land,  called 

the  land  of  war,  which  he  offered,  by  mere  force  of  kindness 
and  persuasion,  to  bi'ing  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  into  the  pale  of  Christianity.  The  story  which  tells  how  he 
effected  this,  and  how  the  land  of  war  was  by  his  efforts  changed 
into  “  the  land  of  peace,”  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  touching 
parts  of  the  whole  history  of  New  Spain.  Mr.  Helps  dwells  upon 
all  the  small  particulars  which  give  body  and  reality  to  the 
outline  of  these  events  with  the  sincere  admiration  of  a  man  who 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  these  great  benefactors  of  the 
N  ew  W  orld  entered  on  their  labours.  The  record  of  these  labours 


conclusively  proves  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Spain,  unlike  the 
same  church  in  Italy  and  h  ranee,  was  at  that  time  a  living 
reality,  working,  not  by  reaction  from  a  state  of  torpor,  or  by  a 
recoil  from  the  novelties  of  Protestantism,  but  itself  full  of  fresh 
and  original  vigour.  I  he  clergy  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on 
the  side  of  mercy  and  humanity.  They  respected  the  soul  of  a 
Christian  possible  or  actual  in  the  body  of  an  Indian.  No  suf¬ 
ferings  were  too  great,  no  trials  too  severe,  for  their  simple  and 
persevering  ardour— they  worked,  and  with  a  great  measure  of 
success.  They  believed,  indeed,  that  the  mere  outward  adhesion 
to  Christianity  had  some  marvellous  effect,  at  which  it  was  worth 
while  to  aim  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  gather  any  very  accurate 
notion  of  the  real  change  of  creed,  of  feeling,  and  tradition  under¬ 
gone  by  the  Indians.  Much,  probably,  o'f  the  nominal  success  of 
the  missionaries  was  superficial;  but  two  things  are  certain — that 
their  practice  and  conduct  were  pure  beyond  suspicion,  and  that, 
for  men  looking  at  nominal  conversion  in  the  way  they  did,  their 
general  tenour  of  conduct  was  straightforward,  noble,  and  wise. 
Their  efforts  were  soon  counteracted  and  baffled  by  the  military 
conquerors  who  held  the  reins  of  temporal  power ;  but  they  had 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  make  it  evident  that  the  fortune  of 
New  Spain  would  have  been  very  different  if  men  like  the  early 
Dominican  missionaries  had  been  permitted  to  do  their  work  in 
peace.  And  in  order  to  estimate  what  these  missionaries  did, 
we  must  see  what  happened  in  places  still  less  fortunate.  “  If  we 
were  asked,”  says  Mr.  Helps,  “why  in  Mexico  there  is  such  a 
large  Indian  population,  while  in  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  there  is 
not  an  Indian,  and  while  in  Lima  so  large  a  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  the  negro  race,  we  must  answer  that  this  difference  is 
due  not  only  to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Cortes,  of  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  and  their  successors,  but  also  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Las  Casas,  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  and  the  various 
prelates  and  monks  who  laboured  with  or  after  these  good  men.” 

The  talc  of  Pizarro’s  conquest  has  been  so  often  told  that 
although  Mr.  Helps  tells  it  with  great  grace  and  skill,  we 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  his  narrative  which  he  has 
made  sufficiently  his  own  to  call  for  special  notice.  Perhaps  his 
account  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  the  cause  of  its  prosperity,  the 
nature  of  its  institutions,  and  the  groundwork  of  its  religious 
creed,  may  possess  greater  novelty  and  attraction  than  the  story  to 
which  this  sketch  serves  as  an  introduction.  The  general  results 
of  his  inquiry  are  summed  up  in  the  following  very  instructive 
passage : — 

Enough  has  boon  stated  to  convey  to  the  reader  that  Peru  was  a  great 
kingdom,  under  a  strong  despotic  Government,  possessing  already  many  of 
the  results  of  high  civilization.  Still  it  was  a  civilization  like  that  which  has 
been  often  seen  in  Oriental  despotisms,  of  a  somewhat  barren  kind,  which  does 
not  easily  extend  itself  beyond  certain  limits ;  where  men,  in  masses,  do  great 
things,  build  huge  pyramids  and  temples,  construct  vast  canals  and  roads, 
contrive  to  get  a  great  deal  of  sustenance  out  of  the  earth  (the  Peruvians 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  guano,  and  were  wont  to  set  apart 
certain  islands  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  particular  provinces),  and  to 
breed  up  millions  of  weli-contented,  unambitious,  restful,  slavish  men,  each 
generation  having  but  too  close  a  family  resemblance  to  the  preceding  one. 

All  human  forms  and  systems  lose  their  first  fluency  or  elasticity”  become 
crystallized,  and  generally  last  too  long.  Thus  it  may  have  been  with  the 
rule  of  the  Incas,  which,  at  first,  perhaps,  was  a  beneficent  moulding  of  many 
scattered  tribes  into  one  harmonious  and  well-regulated  empire.  Certainly, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  Peru  everything  stopped  short.  There  were 
magnificent  roads,  but  traversed  by  no  wheel.  The  wheel,  though,  is  a  great 
invention,  and  possibly  there  are  things  as  simple  as  the  wheel  which  lie  close 
to  us,  and  yet  arc  hidden  from  our  apprehension.  In  the  Peruvian  archi¬ 
tecture,  however,  the  same  defect  is  visible.  Immense  stones  were  put 
together  with  exceeding  care  and  consummate  skill ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
a  vaulting  or  an  arch.  Iu  some  part  of  the  working  of  the  precious  metals, 
who  have  ever  been  more  skilful  than  Peruvian  workmen?  But  they  did  not 
know  the  use  of  the  iron  which  lay  about  them,  and  one  hatchet  would  have 
been  worth  an  infinity  of  golden  toys.  Each  man  may  have  improved  a  little 
upon  the  work  of  his  father,  but  it  would  have  been  impertinent  in  him  to 
invent  any  new  process.  Were  there  not  the  God-descended  Incas  at  Cusco, 
whose  business  it  was  to  tell  mankind,  at  the  proper  time,  of  any  new  tiling 
that  might  be  needed  ?  The  same  stopping-short  is  to  be  seen  in  the  religion 
of  Peru.  The  wonderful  mysticism  and  depths  of  devotion  which  exist  in  the 
Brahminical  creed,  the  vast  aspirations  of  loving  piety  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Persian  poets,  were  seemingly  unknown  to  the  more  literal  Peruvian. 


FELONS  AND  FELON-WORSHIP* 

IT  is  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  of  progress  manifesting  itself 
even  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  we  may  call  the 
Newgate  Press.  Some  few  years  ago,  those  who  catered  for  the 
public  appetite  in  that  department  of  light  literature  contented 
themselves  with  furnishing  a  bare  detail  of  facts  in  the  Keicgale 
Calendar,  serving  up  coarse  masses  of  uncooked  and  indigestible 
crime,  and  suffering  the  popular  stomach  to  batten  on  murder 
an  naiurel,  and  on  robbery,  unrelieved  by  the  garnishing  of  phi¬ 
losophy  or  the  sav.ee  -pi quant e  of  serious  reflection.  But  now 
science  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  have  learned  that 
there  is  nothing,  however  unpromising,  which  may  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  chemist  can 
extract  refreshing  perfumes  from  the  contents  of  the  London 
sewers — the  ingenious  M.  Soyer,  out  of  a  marrow-bone,  or  a 
conger-eel,  or  a  handful  of  nettle-tops,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  salt 

*  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  Robson  and  Rcdpath.  Illustrated.  Showing 
the  Steps  by  which  the  Tempter  led  them  from  Sobriety  to  Dissipation, 
from  Honour  to  Criminality;  including  Reports  of  their  Capture,  Trial,  and 
Records  of  their  Prison  Life.  By  J.  B.  London:  W.  M.  Clark.  1857. 

The  Lamentation  of  Leopold  Rcdpath.  Catnacli,  Seven  Dials.  185". 
Bark  Leeds.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Gaol  Chaplain.”  London:  Vickers. 
1857. 
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and  one  ditto  of  pepper,  will  produce  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
meal  for  six  persons— and,  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  Plutarch, 
the  life  of  an  eminent  scoundrel  becomes  as  instructive  as  one  of 
Mrs  Marcet’s  Conversations.  N or  does  his  high  purpose  render 
him  unmindful  of  those  lighter  graces  by  which  the  frivolous 
and  unthinking  are  attracted.  With  infinite  skill,  he  weaves  his 
materials  into  the  form  of  a  romance,  through  which  runs  a 
rrolden  thread  of  admonition  and  homily ;  and  while  he  never 
fails  to  point  the  moral,  he  frequently  adorns  the  tale  with  wood¬ 
cuts  more  or  less  appropriate.  ,  , 

Our  readers,  no  doubt,  recollect  the  cataract  of  letter-press  tha 
poured  upon  the  town  during  the  progress  of  the  ^  aimer  case. 
First  the  journals  of  the  day  dished  up  and  carvedyhat  cause 
celeb rc ;  and  in  one  instance  the  “Eugeley  Number  became  a 
curiosity  of  modern  literature.  Then  the  compilers  of  full  and 
accurate  reports”  warmed  up  the  evidence,  and  served  it  ovei 
again  with  portraits  of  the  judges,  counsel,  and  witnesses— treat¬ 
ing  the  public  in  the  generous,  but  withal  thrifty,  spirit  which 
Klim  Arthur’s  consort  is  said  to  have  displayed  towards  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Court  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  pudding,  ot 

which—  , ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Wliat  they  could  not  cat  that  day. 

The  Queen  next  morning  fried. 


Lastly,  the  moral  biographer  played  his  humble,  but,  let  us  trust, 
remunerative  part.  Ethics  being  a  cheaper  article  than  steno¬ 
graphy,  the  cost  of  production  was  comparatively  small  in  his 
case,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  offer  his  bonne-louche  at  a 
low  figure — sixpence,  we  believe.  Its  essence,  if  we  remembei 
rightly  was  that,  if  you  frequent  race-courses,  drink  brandy- 
and-water,  and  keep  a  betting-book,  you  will  poison  your  bosom 
friend  with  strychnine,  and  be  hanged  at  Stafford. 

Murder  having  been  thus  felicitously  treated,  we  ventured  to 
hope  that  something  might  be  made  of  the  humbler  crimes  of 
forgery  and  embezzlement ;  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  In 
the  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  Robson  and  Redpath,  the  author, 

“  J.  B.,”  proposes  to  show  “  the  steps  by  which  the  Tempter  led 
them  from  sobriety  to  dissipation,  from  honour  to  criminality.”  It 
appears  that  this  busy  B,  who  improves  each  shining  example  of 
villany,  and  gathers  the  honey  of  moral  sentiment  from  every  expo¬ 
sure  of  baseness,  has  “  had  to  wade  through  the  mire  of  dissipation, 
and  through  the  dangers  of  deceit  and  crime,”  that  lie  might  the 
better  “  deter  others  from  the  scenes  of  vice,  delusive  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  dread  events”  which  it  is  his  painful  duty  to 
disclose.  This,  we  hope,  is  merely  his  figurative  way  of  expressing 
the  effect  which  the  bare  contemplation  of  deceit  and  crime  pro- 
duced  upon  his  virtuous  mind.  But  he  is  all  the  more  to  be 
respected  if  he  did  literally  explore  the  mire  he  speaks  of,  be- 
coming  a  sort  of  dissipated  Dr.  Livingston  for  the  benefit  of 
society  ;  and  that  his  philanthropy  carried  him  so  far  seems  not 
unlikely  from  the  fact  that,  like  the  African  wanderer,  he  lias 
forgotten  his  own  language.  “  There  is  always,”  says  J.  B.,  “  to 
be  "found  in  the  life  of  the  criminal  (especially  of  the  refined 
stamp  of  those  herein  developed)  a  drama  of  interest  and  profit, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  kept  from  the  public  eye,  for,  pro¬ 
perly  presented,  it  cannot  fail  of  doing  the  State  some  service. 
He  then  proceeds  to  “  develope”  Mr.  Eobson  ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
comprehend  the  process,  he  attributes  his  hero  s  downfall,  first,  to 
the  theatre  and  its  effects  upon  an  ill-regulated  mind.  Mr.  Eobson 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  drama.  Whenever  he  “  could  con¬ 
serve  a  shilling  or  two,  he  invested  it  in  the  pit  of  some  theatre, 
and  “  never  was  his  intelligent  face  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
upon  these  occasions.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The 
contemplation  of  the  boxes,  he  being  in  the  pit,  produced  envy, 
discontent,  and  the  feeling  that— to  use  his  own  elegant  expres¬ 
sion-all  the  things  that  make  life  desirable  were  lost  to  him. 
Levity  of  conduct  was  another  deplorable  result.  “  The  theatrical 
basket-girl  could  not  pass  Eobson  without  he  had  some  sweet 
remark  to  whisper  in  her  ear.”  At  this  point  the  narrative 
digresses  into  an  occasional  reflection  on  orange-girls,  in  the  style 
of  the  Hon.  Eobert  Boyle  “  Her  calling  is  curiously  emblema¬ 
tical  of  the  every-day  doings  of  this  selfish  money  making  world 
of  ours,  for  night  after  night  she  is  the  spectator  of  scenes  the 
most  gorgeous  and  the  most  touching,  yet  all  she  thinks  offend 
all  she  says,  is,  4  Any  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  or  ginger  beer !’  ” 

The  second  exciting  cause  of  Mr.  Eobson’s  misfortunes  was  his 
connexion  with  literature.  Of  literary  men  our  author  says— 
‘•They  are  addicted  to  drink,  debt,  and  a  levity  of  language 
which  ill  accords  with  the  position  they  have  assumed  as  public 
instructors.”  They  habitually  “waste  their  substance  in  taverns 
and  ballet-girl  fascinations.”  Mr.  Eobson,  by  writing  a  play, 
became  a  literary  man.  Literary  men  are  scamps.  Argal,  Mr. 
Eobson  became  a  scamp.  What  literature  began,  delusive  cir¬ 
cumstances  (introduced  by  way  of  episode)  finished,  and  the 
moralist  sums  up  with  genteel,  though  ungrammatical,  severity : — 
“  What  is  education— what  is  intellect — what  is  genius  even — 
without  moral  rectitude  ?  Eobson  had  all  the  former ;  but,  alas ! 
in  every  sense,  how  deficient  in  the  latter ! 

Having  developed  Mr.  Eobson  into  an  oakum-picking  convict, 
J.  B.  proceeds  to  do  the  like  by  Mr.  Eedpath ;  but  in  this  he 
finds  at  first  considerable  difficulty.  “  The  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Leopold  Eedpath,”  he  says,  “although  in  some  minor  respects 
they  were  similar  to  the  ill-fated  Eobson — his  twin  brother  in 
crime — yet,  whether  viewed  in  parts  or  a  whole,  they  were 
essentially  dissimilar.”  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  J.  B.  is 
completely  puzzled  and  overwhelmed  by  the  immense  respec¬ 


tability  of  his  second  hero.  Eedpath  “  was  munificent  in  his 
donations  to  civic  feasts,  gorgeous  under  his  own  root,  sump¬ 
tuous  in  hospitality.”  “  There  was  nothing,  as  the  world  goes, 
gross  or  sensual  in  his  life!”  “  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
many  charitable  and  religious  institutions.  “  He  vas  a  lane 
husband  and  an  intellectual  man.”  “  In  addition  to  an  esta  ilisli- 
ment  of  five  or  six  female  domestic  servants,  he  kept  a  coach¬ 
man,  a  groom,  a  butler,  and  a  footman.”  He  had  peas  on  his 
table  “  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  be  obtained  at  Covent- 
garden  Market  for  less  than  7s.  or  8s.  per  quart.”  What  was  to 
be  done  with  such  a  man  as  this  ?  J.  B.,  while  he  admired  the 
genius,  loathed  the  dissipation  of  Eobson;  but  here  genius  was 
combined  with  steadiness  and  respectability.  In  short,  he  came  to 
“develope,”  but  he  can  hardly  refrain  from  blessing,  Mr.  Eedpath 
altogether.  On  surveying  his  man  attentively,  however,  he  at 
leno-th  espies  a  blot  upon  an  otherwise  unimpeachable  character. 
In  the  life  of  Eobson,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  comment  severely 
upon  a  Mr.  Gurney  Glindon,  who  “  had  the  temerity  to  get  an 
introduction  to  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,  and  the  audacity  to 
flatter  her  in  her  own  halls  but  it  was  reserved  tor  Mr.  Eed- 
path  to  perform  an  act  of  still  more  reckless  p  r  e  sunm  t  ion ,  an 
one  which  fills  with  disgust  the  reverential  soul  ot  J.  B.  1ms 
man,”  he  says,  “  had  the  extraordinary  effrontery  to  present . 
himself  at  Court !  How  vain!  How  daring  !”  Here  the  tide 
of  tlie  author’s  sympathy  turns — the  veil  falls  from  Ins  eyes  and 
he  sees  no  longer  the  respectable  and  sumptuous  Mr.  Eedpath, 
but  only  the  felonious  clerk.  The  rest  is  easily  accounted  tor. 

“  After  this  daring  incident  in  his  life,  our  felon-courtier 
assumed  the  most  patronising  airs  with  all  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  The  smiles  of  Majesty  wonderfully  increased  his  pride. 
He  drove  two  horses  instead  of  one.”  There  is,  of  course,  110  more 
mercy  for  Eedpath.  He  is  put  into  the  dock  forthwith  sentenced 
and  removed  to  his  solitary  cell,  where  he  may  “weep  his  tall  anc 
his  doom  in  secret;”  while  his  unpitying  executioner  turns  to 
the  crowd,  and  hopes  “  that  the  melancholy  fates  ot  the  men 
whose  histories  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  volume  may 
teach  a  lasting  lesson  to  themselves,  and  be  a  warning  to  all, 
and  that,  when  he  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  kind  friends 
again,  “  it  will  be  on  ground  more  congenial  to  ms  tastes. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  by  another  writer,  111  which  the 
same  subject  is  treated  in  a  different  spirit.  This  time,  it  is  a 
poet,  and  not  a  philosopher — a  man  of  heart  rather  than  head 
who  speaks  to  us.  He  does  not  care  for  respectability— he  does 
not  understand  presentations  at  Court— all  he  knows  about  the 
matter  is  that  Eedpath  was  charitable  and  was  transported.  Not 
that  he  denies  the  justice  of  the  sentence — he  merely  deploies 
the  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  hero,  whereby  he  was 
rendered  amenable  to  the  law.  In  fact,  the  verdict  of  the  Bare 
of  St.  Giles’s  is,  that  the  lamented  convict  is  a  victim  ot  an 
amiable  weakness ;  but  his  own  verse  will  explain  his  feelings 
better  than  our  prose : — 

Alas  I  am  convicted  there’s  no  one  to  blam 
I  suppose  you  all  know  Leopold  ltedpatli  is  my  name 


I  have  one  consolation  pheraps  I’ve  more 
All  the  days  of  my  life  I  ne’er  injured  the  poor. 

I  procured  for  the  widow  and  orphan  their  bread 
Te  naked  I  clothed  and  the  hungry  I  fed 
But  still  I  am  sentenced  you  must  undestand 
Because  I  had  broken  the  laws  of  the  land 

I  might  have  lived  happy  with  my  virtuos  wife 
Kept  away  from  temptation  from  tumult  &  stife 
Id  enough  to  sapport  me  in  happiness  to  live 
But  I  wanted  something  more  poor  people  for  to  give. 

The  poem  of  which  these  lines  form  a  part  has  been  seveiely, 
but,  we  think,  unjustly,  criticised.  The  moral  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Eobin  Hood  ballads.  It  is  true  that  Mi. 
Eedpath,  like  the  Sherwood  hero,  is  commended  in  that  he  “  did 
pore  men  moch  good  ;”  but  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  him 
out  “  a  good  outlawe  ”  for  that  reason.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is 
clearly  the  poet’s  opinion  that,  however  great  a  luxury  charity 
may  be,  it  is  no  more  an  excuse  for  dishonesty  than  any  other 
luxury ;  and,  all  things  considered,  such  morality  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

In  the  author  of  Doric  Deeds,  we  have  a  criminologist  of  athiid 
sort.  J.  B.  had  proved  that  theatricals,  casinos,  literature,  peas 
out  of  season,  presentations  at  Court,  and  extravagance  generally, 
whether  in  notions  or  expenditure,  all  lead  to  felony,  I  he  poet 
had  shown  that  benevolence  and  dishonesty  may  co-exist  in  the 
same  individual.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  now  before  us  is 
“  to  show  the  short-lived  success  of  crime  by  examples  carefully 
selected  from  the  career  of  those  who  have  planned,  and  sinned, 
and  suffered.”  His  postulate  is,  that  Eecords,  loosely  written  of 
successful  villany  poison  the  morals  of  an  entire  community. 
His  first  proposition  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  successful 
villany,  and  for  proof  he  logically  cites  a  number  ot  instances 
in  which  villains,  though  ultimately  punished,  very  nearly 
escaped  detection.  Punishment,  it  would  appear,  is  the.  test, 
for  “  no  circumstances,  however  favourable,  can  shroud  dime. 
To  strengthen  his  position,  he  gives  one  or  two  cases  of  peisons 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  of  guilt  whatever,  except 
that  they  were  hanged.  But  his  forte  lies  in  jerking  out  short 
sentences  or  apophthegms,  which,  if  moral  philosophy  were 
palatable  at  the  supper-table,  would  make  admirable  mottoes  lor 
serious  crackers.  For  example,  apropos  of  Dr.  Dodd— “  1  opu- 
larity  is  a  cup  which  intoxicates  as  well  as  exhilarates.  Of  a 
robber  who  committed  suicide — “  In  the  road  to  crime  there  is 
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no  halting-place.”  Of  a  coiner — “  Had  his  aims  been  honest  all 
would  have  been  well.”  Of  the  late  James  Bloomfield  Kush— 
“  A  lukewarm  Christian  is  a  paradox.” 

It  is  not  because  we  think  that  these  publications  are  likely 
to  exercise  any  influence  on  our  readers  that  we  have  paid 
them  so  much  attention.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  the 
reviewer’s  business  to  exhort,  to  advise,  or  to  warn.  His  duty 
at  piesent  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  gentleman  at 
Greenwich  who,  while  his  fellow-men  eat  and  drink,  buy  and 
sell,  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  incessantly  studies  the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  oxyonometer,  the  inches  of  rain, 
and  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  day  after  day  records  his 
observations  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  critic  now-a-days 
must  watch  the  progress  of  literature,  note  its  phenomena  as 
they  appear,  examine  its  effects  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and 
submit  the  results  he  lias  obtained  for  public  consideration.  As 
in  duty  bound,  therefore,  we  notify  that  certain  phenomena 
have  lately  manifested  themselves  in  that  humble,  but  im¬ 
portant,  branch  of  literature  which  treats  of  crime  and  cri¬ 
minals.  Ihere  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  its  quantity,  and  a 
marked  alteration  in  its  quality.  Of  course  an  eminent  criminal 
will  always  have  that  amount  of  attention  and  respect  paid  to 
him  which  his  position  merits ;  but  homage  may  be  done  in 
various  ways.  There  appear  to  be  three  great  classes  of  felon- 
worslnppers.  T irst,  there  are  those  who  love  a  scoundrel  because 
i  -iS  a  scouu^re^  an£l  look  upon  a  gaol  as  your  only  field  for 
philanthropy.  Secondly,  there  arc  those  who  run  after  him  as 

they  would  after  a  fire-engine,  or  a  balloon,  or  a  runaway  cab _ 

running  only  because  others  run,  and  going  home  again  when 
their  man  is  hanged  or  transported,  as  they  would  when  the  fire 
is  put  out,  the  balloon  invisible,  or  the  cab  smashed  ;  but  these 
perhaps  are  hardly  worshippers,  any  more  than  a  bevy  of  grisettes 
and  students  at  a  fete  are  worshippers  of  the  saint  whose  day  it  is. 
thirdly,  we  have  those  of  the  George  Selwyn  stamp,  for  whom 
a  criminal  has  a  sort  of  unhallowed  fascination.  They  take  a 
deep  interest  in  all  he  says  and  does,  or  has  said  and  done — 
they  have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  information  as  to  whether 
his  health  holds  up,  what  he  had  for  breakfast  the  last  morning 
whether  he  takes  kindly  to  the  crank,  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
eyes,  his  height,  his  habits,  his  disposition.  They  are  not  to  be 
conlounded^vith  the  first  class  ;  for  they  would  not  rescind  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  his  sentence,  or  ameliorate  his  condition  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  The  more  you  punish  him,  the  better  pleased  they 
?re  y°u.  must  let  them  know  all  the  particulars.  Our 

investigations  into  the  subject  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
class  is  on  (lie  increase.  Hence  the  improved  demand  for  publi- 
cations  such  as  those  we  speak  of.  Hence  the  addition  of 
-AH.  Redpatli  in  vax  to  Madame  dussaud  s  Grallery — tbe  extra- 
vagant  prices  (one-third  above  the  real  value,  we  are  told)  at 
which  Mr.  Eobson’s  effects  were  sold— the  paragraphs  statiim 
that  the  one  gentleman  was  labouring  under  a  mild  form  o'? 
insanity,  and  that  the  other  objected  to  hard  labour.  These  have 
been  so  well  received  that  we  may  expect  any  day  to  see  a 
Gaol  Circular,  informing  us  that  His  Fraudulency  Mr.  Kedpath 
was  visited  by  the  Turnkey  this  morning— that  His  Sublime 
Kascality  took  an  airing  m  the  yard,  and  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  diversion  of  oakum-picking— that  there  was  no  addition  to 
the  JL<  elonious  dinner-party  to-day. 

As  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  modern  criminal  literature,  it  is, 
we  think,  due  to  the  character  of  modern  crime.  Strychnine  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  pistol — forgery  has  succeeded  coining— 
railway  shares  arc  annexed  instead  of  purses.  The  new  school 
aiiords  no  opportunity  for  the  dramatic  and  narrative  style  which 
characterized  the  JS/eivgaie  Calendar,  and  the  historian  is  forced, 
bj  the  very  sterility  of  his  subject,  to  adopt  a  philosophical, 
reflective,  and  moral  tone.  Morality  in  the  abstract  is  a  good 
thing,  but,  when  it  is  employed  to  give  a  flavour  to  rascality,  we 
taxe  leave  to  doubt  its  wholesomeness.  It  may  be  an  error  but 
we  hold  the  simple  histories  of  Burke,  Thurtell,  or  Greenacre  to 
be  more  healthful  reading  than  the  Lives  of  Hobson  and  Bedpath— 
just  as  an  honest  sanguinary  melodrama  at  the  Victoria  is  less 
in.juiious  than  ^.petite  comedic  at  the  Borte  St.  IVIartin,  or  to  use 
a  humbler  simile,  as  hardbake  is  less  deleterious  than  that ’attrac¬ 
tive  but  sophisticated  sw  eetmeat  know  n  as  “  Bonaparte’s  ribs.” 


LONG  VACATION  HAMBIES* 

"M 0ST  of  our  readers  probably  have,  within  the  circle  of  their 
JJi-  acquaintance,  some  dealer  in  anecdotes,  w  ho  always  ushers 
in  Jiis  favourite  Joe  Miller  with  a  premonitory  giggle,  apparently 
from  an  indistinct  feeling — invariably  justified  by  the  result— 
that  no  one  except  its  fond  parent  is  likely  so  to  honour  it. 
Some  such  instinct  must  have  induced  the  authors  of  A  Lonq 
7  acation  Ramble  in  Nor  trap  and  Sweden  to  introduce  themselves 
to  the  public  with  the  jocose  nomenclature  of  “  X  and  Y,  two 
Unknown  Quantities.”  Such  an  advertisement  of  the  authors’ 
benevolent  intention  of  entertaining  the  public  is,  as  a  matter  of 
tactics,  decidedly  a  mistake,  especially  when  a  great  show  has  to 
be  extracted  out  of  scanty  resources.  It  is  an  announcement 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a  funny  book,  and  its  failure  or 
its  success  must  be  estimated  in  reference  to  that  standard 
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Lame  jokes,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  passed  over  as  the 
pardonable  overflow  of  spirits  in  the  first  transports  of  release 
from  professional  drudgery,  become  a  failure  w  hen  they  are  made 
the  primary  aim  of  the  composition.  The  conscious  weakness  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  title-page  is  by  no  means  belied  by  the  character  of 
the  book.  I  rom  beginning  to  end,  “  X  and  Y”  are  doggedly 
and  ponderously  facetious.  Their  ramble  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  Norway  up  to  the  North  Cape,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  are  indefatigable 
walkers,  and  seem  never  to  have  been  deterred  from  any  expe¬ 
dition  by  hardship  or  fatigue ;  and  they  add  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  that  one  of  them  is  a  botanist  and  the  other  an  ecclesio- 
logist.  I  licy  must  have  seen  much  that  was  exquisite  in  scenery 
—much  that  was  instructive  in  national  character — much  that 
was  curious  in  nature  and  art;  and  they  make  perfunctory  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  these  necessary  ingredients  of  a  book  of 
travels.  But  their  descriptions  of  scenery  place  no  picture  before 
the  eye— their  reflections  are  models  of  bathos— and  their 
botany  and  ccclesiology  a  mere  “  beadroll  of  unbaptized  jargon.” 
But  though  these  outbreaks  of  seriousness  are  unques¬ 
tionably  dull,  they  are  gems  compared  to  the  weighty  mass 
of  manufactured  wit  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  Every  reader 
of  Punch  who  is  conversant  with  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold’s  peculiar 
style,  knows  well  the  whole  armoury  of  Brummagem  facetious¬ 
ness  to  which  a  hard-pressed  jester  has  recourse.  Sometimes 
it  is  mock  heroics,  or  an  elaborate  parody  of  Scripture  phrase¬ 
ology  sometimes  a  mere  jingle,  or  the  inversion  of  a  sentence 
by  putting  the  adjective  first,  is  made  to  pass  muster  for  wit — 
or,  what  is  still  more  repulsive,  if  a  young  woman  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  she  is  dealt  with  in  that  style  of  gallant 
inuendo  which  sly  old  bachelors  are,  or  used  to  be,  so  fond  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  after  dinner  with  a  chuckle  and  a  wink  at  their 
younger  neighbours.  But  true  wit  is  of  all  things  the  most 
difficult  to  sham.  Men  may  catch  the  twang  and  the  rhythm 
of  sentiment  who  have  very  little  real  tenderness  in  their  hearts  ; 
but  no  art  can  feign  the  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  or  the 
spontaneous  exuberance  of  genial  humour,  without  one  or  the 
other  of  which  facetiousness  is  as  flat  as  champagne  in  decanters. 
That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  wit  of  these 
Unknown  Quantities,  we  will  give  two  extracts,  illustrative  of 
their  varying  styles  : — 

Here  it  was  that  Y  made  his  most  celebrated  antiquarian  discovery :  his 
eye  rested  upon  a  broken  stone,  cruciform,  pierced  with  a  round  hole  through 
the  middle,  and  partially  buried  in  the  ground.  Enthusiastically  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  the  cross,  and  by  dint  of  washing  and  wiping,  scrubbing  and 
scraping,  deciphered  an  inscription.  Out  came  pencil  and  book  and  measur¬ 
ing-band  ;  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  wondrous  cross  were  rapidly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper.  The  astonishment  of  the  village  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Every  inhabitant  crowded  round. 

My  good  man,”  said  Y,  “  do  you  know  how  this  stone  came  here  ?” 

The  good  man  expressed  his’  firm  belief  that  “  somebody  had  put  it 
there.” 

'  But  when  did  he  put  it  there  ?”  said  Y,  quite  unperturbed. 
cwE  don  t  know,  was  the  reply  ;  “  it  was  here  long  before  our  time.” 

Y  cast  a  look  of  triumph  upon  X  and  Z,  who,  doubting  and  cavilling,  were 
not  disposed  to  see  anything  so  very  remarkable  in  the  discovery  of  a  cross  in 
close  proximity  to  a  churchyard.  Poor  deluded  mortals  !  they  will  doubtless 
sink  into  an  untimely  tomb  under  the  weight  of  the  withering  scorn  of  the 
wonder-mongers,  and  leave  behind  them  names,  doomed  to  the  eternal  con¬ 
tempt  of  those  sublimer  beings  who  cultivate  the  love  of  the  mysterious  1 
The  curiosity  of  our  antiquary  at  length  appeased,  we  inquired  our  road, 
and  were  directed  to  a  place  called  Sneten.  It  was  but  two  or  three  miles,  but 
the  views  were  charming,  so  that  we  lingered  by  the  way :  at  length  the  avant- 
eourier  called  out,  “  Hurrah !  here’s  Sasten !”  “  The  devil  he  is !”  replied  the 

parson,  and  walked  boldly  to  the  van  to  confront  his  Satanic  majesty.  But  our 
entery  into  his  realm  was  unopposed  :  we  even  marched  into  the  very  citadel, 
and  not  a  fiend  was  there :  in  the  whole  village  of  diabolical  name  we  found 
not  a  soul,  excepting  one  woman,  who  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  man- 
child. 

This  may  be  termed  the  mock  heroic  and  jingle  style ;  notv 
for  the  Scripture  style:  — 

Before  leaving  the  ancient  capital,  we  had  inquired  what  was  a  fair  price 
for  our  carrioles,  and  had  given  them  in  charge  to  be  disposed  of  for  fifteen 
dollars  a-piecc.  Now  there  was  in  Throndhjem  an  old  American,  and  he  had 
two  sons  :  and  his  sons  said  unto  him,  “  Let  us  buy  these  carrioles;”  but  he 
said,  “  Nay,  my  sons,  for  they  are  dear;  but  let  us  see  these  Englishmen." 
Then  those  Americans  walked  straight  into  the  Englishmen’s  tent :  and  the 
old  man  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said,  “  I  guess  you  Britishers  have  got  some 
carrioles  to  sell.”  And  the  Englishmen  answered  and  said,  “  Truly,  we  be 
not  merchants,  but  we  wish  to  dispose  of  our  waggons.”  “  I  guess  they’re 
bad  uns.”  And  the  Englishman  answered,  “Look  and  see.”  Then  those 
Americans  did  abuse  the  carrioles,  so  that  men  might  almost  wonder  how 
such  waggons  could  ever  with  safety  have  been  driven.  But  the  old  man 
said,  “  IVhat  d’ye  ask  ?”  And  the  Englishmen  answered,  “  The  price  thereof 
is  forty-five  dollars.”  “  I  guess  you’ll  take  thirty,  and  give  us  your  whips  and 
wraps  in.” 

When  we  turn  from  the  false  wit  of  “  X  and  Y”  to  the  genial 
and  easy  flow  of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  pleasant  volumes,  we  feel  as 
if  we  were  passing  into  the  fresh  air  from  the  loaded  atmosphere 
of  a  ball-room.  Making  a  slight  deduction  for  the  good- 
humoured  garrulity  which  is  the  speciality  of  elderly  clergymen, 
ho  seems  to  us  the  very  model  of  what  a  modern  tourist,  who 
writes  not  for  fame  but  for  circulation,  should  be.  The  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  that  character  are  none  of  them  very  lofty,  but  they 
are  rare  in  the  necessary  combination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  successful  inditer  of  travels  must  be  a  man  of  observation 
and  information,  of  quick  eye,  retentive  memory,  and  untiring 
limb.  He  must  be  more  than  this.  He  must  have  a  smattering 
of  a  variety  of  tastes,  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  in  each 
at  the  highest  level  to  which  the  generality  of  his  readers  ever 
reach.  His  character  is  not  perfect  without  a  little  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  architecture,  and  painting;  but  it 
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must  be  ouly  a  little  knowledge,  for  great  proficients  are  very 
apt  to  cast  aside,  as  not  worth  telling  precisely  that  which  the 
uninstructed  most  need  to  be  told.  He  must  have  an  exten¬ 
sive  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  people,  especially  with  those 
who  wear  peculiar  old  national  dresses  He  must  be  well  read 
in  all  the  more  touching  parts  of  the  history  of  the  ground 
over  which  he  has  to  travel ;  for  names  and  dates,  in  an  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  eye,  add  wonderfully  to  the  pathos  of  a  moving  tale 
But,  above  all,  in  belief  and  feeling  he  must  flow  steadily  with  the 
stream.  Nothing  mars  the  reader’s  enjoyment  of  light  reading 
like  the  feeling  that  the  author  is i  insidiously  trying  to ^  convert 
him  to  some  view  or  other  in  politics  or  religion.  ..  . 

respects  Mr  Musgrave  is  a  tourist  made  to  order.  His  pilgrimage 
Into  Dauphinr(of  which,  by  the  way,  Hauphine  occupies  a  most 
insignificant  fraction)  leads  him  into  a  great  variety  of  sce^s  a^ 
associations;  but  he  seems  to  have  the  same  ready  and ‘easy  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  same  historical  familiarity,  with  all.  The  wme-vats 
of  Epernay  and  the  solitudes  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  re¬ 
nowned  silk  factories  of  Lyons  and  the  statues  of  the  obscure 
village  of  St.  Mihiel,  the  agricultural  system  of  the  valley  ot  the 
Meuse  and  the  sad  historical  reminiscences  of  Varennes,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  millstones  and  the  relics  of  Joan  of  Arc,  all  excite  in 
him  a  lively  interest,  and  are  made  the  objects  of  the  same  curious, 
indefatigable,  but  unpedantic  research.  And  lie  tells  it  all  with 
such  a  winning,  simple-minded  garrulity— taking  you  into  his 
confidence,  even  to  the  extent  of  informing  you  that  his  daughter 
is  a  very  extravagant  travelling  companion-recording  with  lifelike 
fidelity  the  most  trivial  incidents,  even  down  to  the  tact  ot  Ins 
getting  his  trousers  very  dirty — making  the  most  execrable  puns 
in  the  very  fulness  of  his  cordiality— quoting  m  the  most  shame¬ 
less  manner  from  the  Latin  grammar  such  exquisite  extracts  as, 

“  Au^usto  imperaute  natus  est  Christus,  liberio  imperante 
crucifixus” — that  you  feel  rather  as  if  you  were  hearing  the  yarn 
of  a  lively  old  friend  at  the  club,  instead  of  perusing  a  literary 
composition.  His  reflections  are  numerous,  as  is  natural  in  ins 
office  and  age.  They  are  not  fresh,  otherwise  they  would  infringe 
one  of  the  canons  we  have  laid  down  above,  concerning  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  controversial  matter ;  but  they  are  precisely  the  re¬ 
flections  that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  would  occur  to  the 
mass  of  tolerably  clever  educated  Englishmen,  if  they  chose 
to  do  what  they  never  do  choose— take  the  trouble  to  reflect. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Musgrave  answers  the  end  of  all  literature  in 
these  days — he  does  not  invite  the  reader  to  think,  but  saves  him 
the  trouble  of  thinking  by  doing  it  in  his  stead.  In  politics,  Ins 
views  are  intensely  patriotic— Liberal  in  theory,  and  Conservative 
in  the  application  of  that  theory.  In  religion,  he  has  a  deemed 
objection  to  austerity,  and  views  the  monastic  life  with  all  the 
contempt  that  is  natural  and  becoming  in  a  married  clergyman. 
Beyond  this,  he  evidently  dislikes  controversy,  values  practical 
work,  and  has  an  intense  appreciation  of  ecclesiastical  art,  both  m 
architecture  and  music.  The  one  sin  for  which  he  cannot  forgive 
the  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  Bruno  s  prohibition  ot 
all  musical  services.  The  French  people  he  looks  upon  with  a 
good-natured  feeling  of  superiority,  and  speaks  of  with  that 
patronizing  liberality  which  has  become  orthodox  since  the 
Alliance.  He  spends  some  pages  in  proving  that  they  are  not 
wholly  given  up  to  frivolity,  and  then  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  the  apparent  partiality  which  such  a  bold  assertion 

seems  to  imply.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  •  _ e 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  his  description  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  silk  manu¬ 
facture  at  Lyons.  He  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  a  history 
of  the  capture  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  concerning  which  he 
copies  out  the  pr ores -verbal  that  has  been  preserved  ;  but  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  Lamartine’s  exquisite  picture-drawing  in  the 
Girondins  will  have  much  relish  for  Mr.  Musgrave  s  documentary 
rechauffee.  His  descriptions  of  the  architecture  of  Eheims  and 
Bourges,  and  of  the  “  Betables”  of  Dijon,  are  full  of  the  peculiar 
merit  required  by  a  work  such  as  this.  They  are  not  scientific, 
like  the  architect’s  specifications  with  which  X  and  1  regale  us  ; 
but  they  are  popularly  written,  and  they  convey  to  the  mind  a 
vivid  image  of  the  beauties  they  portray.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  pictures  of  scenery,  of  which  we  will  extract  one  of 
the  best.  The  scene  is  the  Ehone,  a  little  above  Lyons 


One  charm  there  is  in  Mr.  Musgrave’s  work  !  which  is  rare  in 
an  English  book  of  travels.  The  pride  and  the  reserve  for  which 

our  countrymen  are  noted  make  them  usually  t  cli _ 

in  the  world.  It  may  be  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their  French 
or  that  they  shrink  from  intruding— or  that  they  are  afraid  of  fa 
ingin  with  sharpers  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause  is,  the  fact  is  almo  t 
invariable,  that,  go  where  he  will,  an  Englishman  never  opens  his 
lips.  The  natural  result  of  his  speaking  to  nobody  is  that 
nobody  speaks  to  him.  He  travels  through  the  world  with 
closed  ears  ;  and  consequently,  for  all  purposes  of  information  o 
self-improvement,  he  might  just  as  well  be  trave  ing  1 
Great  Sahara.  This  fact  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  very 
small  effect  which  the  enormous  locomotion  of  recent  years  Has 
had  upon  our  peculiar  and  insular  character  But  Mr.  Musgrave 
is  entirely  free  from  this  fault.  He  talks  to  everybody,  and 
catechises'  everybody,  high  and  low.  and  the  mass  of  he  ero- 
geneous  gossip  which  he  has  accumulated  is  what  gives  its 
principal  attraction  to  one  of  the  most  readable  Bambles  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  come  across. 


It  was  a  pleasurable  voyage ;  with  the  brightest  of  blue  skies  overhead, 
and  lake-like  breadths  of  the  Ehone  reflecting  it.  The  distant  peaks  of  moun¬ 
tain  barriers  upon  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  soon  revealed  an  outline  ot  bril¬ 
liant  summits  on  which  the  quartz  and  mica  glistened  in  the  early  morning 
sun  like  snow.  Near  at  hand,  on  our  right,  uprose  grey  and  deeply-iurrowed 
rocks  tufted  with  dense  masses  of  young  timber  trees  ;  tinted  mterspersediy 
with  ’lilac  heather,  or  indented  by  ravines  and  channels  as  ancient  as  the 
Great  Delude,  and  picturesque  as  if  nature  had  m  kindness  introduced  them 
into  the  scenery  to  perfectionate  its  ever-varying,  ever-charming  beauty.  Ihe 
vineyards  were  still  our  companions,  right  and  left ;  but  grander  features 
soon  cast  them  into  shade  and  insignificance.  From  time  to  time  vast  bwitzer- 
land-like  hills  seemed  to  encircle  us,  and  formed  a  stupendous  amphitheatre 
of  blending  acclivities,  on  whose  swelling  sides,  uplifted  to  a  midway  altitude 
of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  lay  verdant  terraces  of  rich  loam  covered  with 
grain,  pasturage,  and  grapes,  in  succession,  till  some  bold  granite  interloper 
arrested  their  course,  and  threw  up  a  rampart  eight  hundred  feet  high,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dense,  dark  clump  of  firs,  and  laving  its  base  m  the  rushing 

river’s  stream.  ,  .  «  . 

This  description  of  country  formed  itself  mto  series  of  views,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other  ;  either  opening  wide  or  closing  in ;  revealing 
a  very  remote  distance,  or  encompassing  our  liquid  causeway  as  it  one-third  ot 
an  entire  province  was  encircling  us ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  the  sun-lit 
limestone  peaks  of  far-off  mountains  would  dazzle  the  eye  like  a  sunbeam. 
The  suspension  bridges  were  numerous,  and  elegant  in  design  ;  but,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  felt  them  incongruous  with  the  scenery,  and  intrusive. 


NATUEE  THE  GEEAT  PHYSICIAN* 

HUC  tells  us  that  the  Lama  physician,  if  lie  happens  to 
nx.  have  no  medicine  with  him,  is  by  no  means  disconcerted. 
He  writes  the  names  of  the  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of  paper, 
moistens  the  paper  with  bis  own  saliva,  and  rolls  it  up  mto  pills, 
which  the  patient  tosses  down  with  perfect  confidence  To  swallow 
the  name  of  a  remedy,  or  to  take  the  remedy  itself,  is,  say  the 
Tartars,  the  same  thing.  Who  shall  laugh  at  these  simple 
Tartars,  now  that  Sir  John  Forbes,  after  fifty  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  leaves,  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors,  the 
emphatic  avowal  that  nature  is,  after  all,  the  leal  physician 
since,  however  human  ingenuity  may  devise  means  of  alleviation 
and  acceleration,  it  is  Nature  and  not  Art  which  cures  all  curable 
diseases  ?  It  is  a  great  subject  which  Sir  John  Forbes  has  taken 
as  his  theme  ;  and  if  we  cannot  recognise  any  profound  philo¬ 
sophical  conception  in  Ins  treatment  of  it,  we  think  all  vi  1 
recognise  the  directness  of  his  speech,  and  the  general  good  sense 

°fAs  ^scientific  protest  against  drugs  and  in  favour  of  nature,  we 
fancy  most  physicians  will  assent  to  the  truth  which  this  work  pro¬ 
claims,  although  they  will  remark  that  it  is  a  truth  seldom  over¬ 
looked  by  them  Wiio  doubts  that,  in  general,  when  any  disease 
is  cured,  it  is  cured  by  the  operation  of  those  organic  processes 
which  hourly  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  organism,  and  that  m 
fact,  it  is  N ature  which  cures  the  patient  ?  If  disease  be  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  functions,  it  is  evident  that  the  restoration  of  those 
functions  to  their  healthy  activity  must  be  the  work  of  nature.  A 
congested  liver  can  only  he  cured  by  the  activity  of  the  liver 
itself— a  disorganized  tissue  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  the  fiesh 
organization  of  tissue  ;  and  as  this  fresh  organization  is  the  result 
of' the  processes  of  nutrition  incessantly  going  on,  natuie  must 
be  the  physician.  No  one  doubts  this  But  the  question  for 
medical  art  is  to  determine  how,  and  how  far,  nature  can  be 

directed  into  this  curative  process.  Sir  John  b  oibes  says— and 
brings  evidence  to  support  wliat  be  says— that  nature,  left  to 
herself,  will  cure  all  curable  diseases.  He  is  far  irom  implying 
that  the  art  of  medicine  is  without  its  use  and  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  preventing  disease  ;  but  he  wishes  attention  to  be  more 
sedulously  fixed  upon  the  degree  to  which  nature  can  be  left 
entirely  to  herself,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how,  and  to  what 
extent,  art  may  with  advantage  interfere  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  nature,  left  to  herself,  will  infallibly  kill  her  patient-say, 
for  instance,  in  a  case  of  poisoning— whereas  the  application  of  a 
stomach  pump  or  a  chemical  reagent  arrests  the  evil  at  once. 
Again  although  nature  will  cure  catarrh  or  fever,  it  is  certain  that 
art  will  prevent  the  slight  catarrh  from  becoming  important,  and 
will  lessen  the  fever.  W bile,  therefore,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  we  should  all  understand  the  powerwhich  nature  undoubtedly 
possesses  of  curing  all  curable  diseases,  it  is  not  of  less  importance 
that  we  should  understand  wherein  consists  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence  of  art.  Sir  John  Forbes  says  that  “  even  m  the  instances 
of  the  most  fatal  acute  diseases,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  and 
yellow  fever,  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sick  recover 
under  every  variety  of  treatment,  and  alike  under  nominal  as  real 
treatment.  The  half,  the  third,  or  fourth  part  of  those  attacked 
by  such  diseases,  who  recover,  are  generally  speaking  restored 
bv  the  power  of  nature  alone.”  This  is  quite  true  it  is  the 
“  powers  of  nature  ”  which  in  all  cases,  except  those  of  poisoning, 
effect  the  cure  ;  but  the  urgent  question  is,  can  these  “  powers  of 
nature  »  operate  with  sufficient  freedom  P  To  explain  our  meaning, 
we  will  take  the  instance  of  cholera.  M.  Brown- Seguard,  the 
French  physiologist,  lias  proved  that  m  all  cases  of  poisoning  the 
ultimate  cause  of  death  is  the  extreme  lowering  of  temperature  m 
the  organism.  Two  dogs,  of  equal  size  and  age  were  poisoned 
with  equal  doses  of  arsenic.  The  one  was  left  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  died— the  other  was  kept 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  recovered.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  the  lowering  of  temperature  consequent  on  the  poisoning 
prevented  the  “  powers  of  nature  ”  from  operating  m  a  curative 
direction;  whereas,  when  the  temperature  was  not  sensibly 
lowered,  the  “powers  of  nature”  were  not  thwarted.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  necessity,  m  cases  of  cholera,  for  keeping  the 
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patient  warm— kept  warm,  be  will  most  probably  recover.  This 
points  to  tbe  principle  of  that  beneficial  interference  which  medi¬ 
cine,  when  based  on  real  science,  is  called  upon  to  exert. 

Sir  John  borbes  invites  bis  brethren  to  collect  and  classify 
tbe  evidence  which  shows  bow  nature  cures  disease,  and  be  calls 
upon  the  public  to  dismiss  the  many  prejudices  which  hamper  the 
physician.  Vividly  does  be  indicate  this  evil  in  the  following 
enumeration  of  current  delusions  : — 


1.  Ignorance  of  the  natural  course  and  progress  of  diseases  which  are 
essentially  slow  and  not  to  be  altered  by  any  artificial  means,  often  leads  tbe 
friends  of  the  patient  to  be  urgent  with  tbe  medical  attendant  to  employ 
more  powerful  measures,  or  at  least  to  change  the  means  used,  to  give  more 
frequent  or  more  powerful  doses,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Ignorance  of  the  power  of  Nature  to  cure  diseases,  and  an  undue 
estimate  of  the  power  of  medicines  to  do  so,  sometimes  almost  compel  prac¬ 
titioners  to  prescribe  remedies  when  they  are  either  useless  or  injurious. 

3.  the  same  ignorance  not  seldom  occasions  dissatisfaction  with,  and  loss  of 
confidence  m,  those  practitioners  who,  from  conscientious  motives,  and  on  the 
justest  grounds  of  Art,  refrain  from  having  recourse  to  measures  of  undue 
activity,  or  from  prescribing  medicines  unnecessarily ;  and  leads  to  the  counte- 
nance  and  employment  of  men  who  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  greater 
activity  and  boldness,  through  their  very  ignorance  of  the  true  character  and 
requirements  of  their  art. 

4-  It  is  the  same  state  of  mind  that  leads  the  public  generally  to  give  ear  to 
the  most  ridiculous  promises  of  charlatans;  also  to  run  after  the  professors 
and  practisers  of  doctrines  utterly  absurd  and  useless,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Homoeopathy  and  Mesmerism,  or  dangerous,  except  in  the  proper  cases,  as  in 
tbe  instance  of  Hydropathy. 

J'  FinaHy,  it  is  the  same  ignorance  of  Nature  and  her  proceedings  that 
often  forces  medical  men  to  multiply  their  visits  and  their  prescriptions,  to  an 
extent  not  simply  unnecessary,  but  really  injurious  to  the  patient,  as  could  be 


Tbe  sick  man  is  impatient  to  be  well.  Ignorant  of  nature’s 
slow  processes,  be  distrusts  tbe  treatment  wbicb  is  in  accordance 
with  those  processes,  and  tbe  “  heroic  arms  of  physic  ”  are 
welcomed  by  liis  impatience  because  they  are  so  energetic 
’  lhe  strongest  and  most  effective  powers  of  art,”  says  Sir  John, 

are  usually  employed  for  tbe  very  purpose  of  setting  aside  or 
counteracting,  or  modifying  in  some  way  or  other,  the  powers  of 
nature.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  even  say  that  all  the 
heroic  arms  of  physic  are  invoked  purposely  to  disturb,  and  ob¬ 
struct.,  and  overw  helm  tbe  normal  order  of  tbe  natural  processes.” 
-He  very  properly  calls  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  disease  is  no  new 
thing  superadded  to  the  body,  and  constituting  a  special  entity,  but 
is  a  mere  group  or  collection  of  modifications  of  structures  already 
existing,  and  of  actions  always  going  on  in  a  living  system. 

.  either  isit  a  distinct  imperium  in imperio,  independent  of,  andset- 
tmg  at  defiance,  the  general  laws  of  tbe  organism.  The  tissue 
which  is  to-day  disturbed  as  to  its  structure,  yesterday  acquired 
that  structure  according  to  certain  processes  which,  had  there 
been  no  disturbance,  would  have  replaced  it  to-morrow  by  a 
structure  precisely  analogous,  but  which,  owing  to  the  disturb- 
ance,  will  not  replace  it  to-morrow  in  precisely  the  same  form 
although,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  shall' find  that  to  have 
taken  place.  If  you  have  a  self-supplying  furnace,  although  the 
,ayer  of  coal  now  burning  maybe  defective  in  some  respects, 
yet.  when  it  is  finally  consumed,  the  layer  which  replaces  it  will 
burn  brightly  enough.  All  you  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  see 
that  tbe  action  of  the  furnace  is  unimpeded,  and  that  no  more 
bad  coal  is  introduced.  In  general  the  “  heroic  arms  of  physic  ” 
attempt  to  cure  disease  by  remedies  which  disturb  the  action 
ot  the  organism. 

Although  Sir  John  Forbes  addresses  both  his  younger  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  and  the  public  in  this  interesting  volume,  we 
believe  it  is  the  public  which  most  specially  stands  in  need  of 
ins  advice.  Only  very  ignorant  physicians  will  learn  much 
from  it ;  but  the  public  will  learn  a  great  deal,  and  that  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  kind.  I  hey  will  learn  some  general  notions  of  what  dis¬ 
eases  are— of  their  causes,  their  progress,  and  their  natural  termi- 
nations  They  will  learn  what  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
curability  of  disease  by  nature,  and  what  is  the  province  of 
medical  art.  The  language  of  the  work  is  popular,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  practical ;  and,  as  the  contribution  of  a  veteran,  it  deserves 
the  respect  which  it  will  doubtless  secure. 


PAIR  OAKS.# 

TjlAIR  OAKS  belongs  to  a  class  of  novels  which  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  and  almost  peculiar  to,  the  present  day.  It  is  not 
exactly  what  would  be  generally  called  a  religions  novel,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  one  of  the  commoner  type.  Perhaps — to  put  an 
additional  burden  on  a  much-abused  word — we  may  call  it  an 
earnest  novel.  Its  story  seems  to  be  constructed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  common  rules  for  writing 
works  of  fiction.  The  good  people  are  all  unfortunate,  and  the 
various  incidents  are  so  contrived  as  to  involve  them  in  every  sort 
ot  vexation.  Arnold  Osborne,  the  hero,  adopts  the  medical 
profession  from  a  conviction  of  its  great  inherent  nobleness.  He 
is  studying  it  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  success,  when 
be  is  interrupted  by  bis  father’s  death  from  an  accident.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  is  forced  to  renounce  the  prosecution  of 
his  professional  education,  in  order  to  take  up  his  father’s 
practice  tor  the  support  of  his  stepmother  and  her  children. 

mi.  r  country  town  for  tliis  purpose,  be  is 

elbowed  °ut  of  bis  business  by  a  coarse  pretender,  wbo  runs 
away  with  his  patients  by  dint  of  bullying  and  backbiting  ;  and 

T  ?a*V  °r t1ie  -Experiences  of  Arnold  Osborne,  M.D.  Bv  Max 

Kyle,  z  vols.  London :  Saunders  and  Otley.  ,85<J.  ’  ^y  Max 


he  is  prevented,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  series  of  small 
duties  falling  due  at  unseasonable  times,  from  making  an  offer  to 
a  very  charming  young  lady  to  whom  he  is  deeply  attached,  until 
after  she  has  engaged  herself  to  a  person  wbo  cares  little  for  her, 
and  who  is  quite  incapable  of  understanding  her  merits  At  this 
pleasmg  juncture  the  book  closes,  and  “  we  leave  Arnold  Osborne 
at  hair  Oaks,  no  great  worldly  success  attending  him— no  great 
worldly  career  opening  to  him— a  laborious  profession  for  his 
daily  occupation— its  usefulness  bis  reward.” 

Is  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  novel  reader?  The 
world  must  have  become  good  indeed  when  its  young  men  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams  of  such  a  curiously  sober  hue.  Self- 
sacrifice,  labour,  and  study,  for  their  own  sakes — contempt  of 
worldly  vanities  — “an  earnest  and  faithful  life”  — such  are 
Max  Lyle  s  aspirations.  What  may  be  the  translation  of  that 
pseudonym,  or  whether  it  conceals  a  male  or  a  female  name,  we 
have  no  notion  ;  but  we  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  is 
the  mask  of  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  writer.  Such 
words  as  “child-love,”  “life-work,”  “work-worth,”  and  others, 
would  show  this  conclusively.  But,  besides  this,  the  book,  as  we 
liave  already  observed,  is  a  typical  one.  A  sort  of  calm,  resigned 
melancholy  lias  seized  upon  a  large  and  really  very  estimable 
class  of  clever  young  men  and  women  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
to  the  Byronic  form  of  the  disease  what  chicken-pox  is  to 
small-pox,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  victims  of 
this  malady  are  too  manly  'and  too  pious  to  complain.  They 
are  too  good  for  this  wicked  world,  and  they  know  it ;  but  as 
their  lot  is  cast  here— as  they  have  duties  to  do,  and  “brothers” 
to  help — they  will  be  cheerful,  and  even,  as  a  point  of  honour, 
enthusiastic  and  interested  about  pursuits  in  which  they  feel 
that  they  never  can  succeed  for  want  of  wickedness,  and  which 
uould  bring  them  no  happiness  if  by  any  strange  accident  they 
did.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  heroes  of  this  descrip. 
turn  that  they  are  always  kept  back  by  their  own  virtues. 
Arnold  Osborne  (the  very  name  denotes  the  man)  is  such  an 
admirable  doctor,  so  devoted  to  his  profession,  such  a  thorough 
gentleman,  so  handsome,  well-born,  and  well-bred,  that  of  course 
he  fails.  What  can  such  a  man  do  but  fail,  and  go  to  heaven 
for  it?  It  is  distinctly  his  mission  to  do  so—  Vida  Catoni  is 
his  motto.  It  would  be  a  vulgarity,  and  all  but  a  sin,  to 
succeed. 

There  is  something  amiable,  and  even  respectable,  in  this  view 
of  life.  There  is  a  morning  as  well  as  an  evening  twilight,  and 
the  calm  mellow  conviction  that  all  the  world  is  a  sham,  and 
that  the  persecuted  minority  are  the  true  salt  of  the  earth,  which 
u  riters  like  Max  Lyle  accept  and  clasp  with  meek  resignation  to 
then  laceiated  bosoms,  belongs,  we  fancy,  rather  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter  time  of  day.  May  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
gospel  of  ill-success  and  social  martyrdom  is  probably  false  and 
certainly  priggish?  Self-sacrifice,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  virtue 
—perhaps  the  greatest ;  but,  from  its  very  nature,  it  can- 
not  be  otherwise  than  exceptional.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man 
like  Arnold  Osborne  will  get  on  in  the  world.  There  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  imposlure  in  every  profession,  but  it  owes  its  value 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  that  which  it  imitates  is  valuable.  To 
suppose  that  pretenders  to  knowledge  and  skill  can  permanently 
get  the  better  ot  the  real  possessors  of  those  qualifications,  is  like 
supposing  that  counterfeit  coins  can  drive  good  money  out  of 
circulation.  If  the  mass  of  mankind  are  not  great  philosophers 
neither  are  they  absolute  fools  ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  people  get 
a  not  unfair  price  for  the  goods  which  they  bring  to  market.  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  either  in  medicine  or  in  any  other 
profession  the  best  men  fail.  We  should  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Bright,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  were  inferior 
to  the  average  of  general  practitioners,  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  substitute  for  the  fifteen 
judges  better  men  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  briefless  barristers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  such  questions,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  both  in  morals  and  in  art  to  make 
such  a  career  as  Dr.  Osborne’s  the  subject  of  a  novel.  Ho  one 
can  really  be  encouraged  in  what  Max  Lyle  would  call  the  “  battle 
of  life  by  such  representations.  The  Suave  inari  magno  applies 
to  moial  vit  tues  as  well  as  to  danger.  But  there  is  no  more 
likelihood  of  making  a  man  self-denying  by  showing  him  that 
self-denial  may  be  depicted  in  an  affecting  manner,  than  there  is 
ot  malung  him  brave  by  showing  him  that  courage  looks  well  in 
a  novel.  Such  fictions  tend  to  no  higher  end  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing  then  readers  with  the  materials  of  a  kind  of  hypocrisy 
rather  more  refined  than  the  commoner  varieties  of  that  accom¬ 
plishment.  lrue  self-denial  must  be  learnt  in  a  much  rougher 
and  less  attractive  school.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  our 
artistic  objections  to  novels  of  this  class  are  stronger  than  our 
moial  objections.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  have  to  make  sacrifices 
in  real  life,  without  being  called  upon  to  admire  them  in  fictions. 

A  novel  ought  to  be  amusing,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  forget  his 
duties  and  the  other  vexations  of  life.  It’s  a  poor  heart  that 
never  rejoices  ;  and  we  do  not  in  the  least -believe  that  a  man  will 
face  duty  a  bit  the  more  manfully  if  he  is  always  reading  about 
its  being  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  thing  in  the^world. 
There  are  certain  things  which  it  is  as  well  to  assume,  and  then 
to  have  done  with  them.  “  Sir,”  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  who 
pressed  him  for  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  friendship,  “  write  it 
down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book,  for  I  can’t  be  always 
lepeating  it;  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  would  suggest  that  a 
writer  of  novels  should  learn  his  Ten  Commandments  and  his 
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Creed  once  for  all,  and  then  do  his  best  to  amuse  his  readers  like 
a  man.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  be  solemn  and  unhappy.  For 
our  parts,  vre  never  read  such  a  novel  as  Fair  Oaks  without 
feeling  that  we  have  been  deluded  into  a  sermon  under  false 
pretences ;  and  we  can  sympathize  with  the  reproof  which  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  Indians  administered  to  the  “highfeelutm  orator, 
who  harangued  them,  after  the  manner  of  Femmore  Cooper 
about  the  Great  Spirit  and  their  fathers’  graves.  “  VV  by,  said 
these  rough  children  of  nature,  “why  does  your  chief  talk  to 
us  thus  ?  We  did  not  come  here  to  be  preached  to,  _we  came  to 
be  made  drunk  and  to  get  some  tobacco  and  brandy.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  BRIGHTON. 

my  intention  again  to  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected  one  of  your  Bepre- 

6CMfcnnnexion  with  your  Borough  having  continued  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
fifteen  years  it  canno/be  necessary  for  me  to  detail  to  you  the  political  principles  upon 

rht  ;f  r-jo-ht  to  <dve  a  general  support  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
rfeVet  howeve®  that  questions  have  arisen  upon  which,  as  an  independent 
Member  i’ could  not  conscientiously  vote  with  him.  I  refer  especially  to  a  motion 
which  I  ’supported,  having  for  its  object  a  further  diminution  ol  taxation  by  eniorcin0 
r^reater  economy  of  expenditure,  and  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  increase 
the  duties  upon  tea  and  sugar,  which  I  resisted  as  inconsistent  m  my  opimon  with  that 

sound  financial  policy  which  has  now  been  established  for  some  years. 

Aftei  maturely  considering  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  papers  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  negative  Mr.  Cobden's  resolution  ?°ndemmng 
the  violent  proceedings  of  our  agent  at  Canton,  by  which  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  o 
human  life  was  entailed;  but  as  the  object  of  that  resolution  has  now  been  accom- 
Dlished  by  the  intention  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  so  wisely  announced  of  entrusting 
to  a  special  Plenipotentiary  those  negotiations  into  which  he  is  willing  to  enter  in  a 
firm  but  conciliatory  spirit,  it  appear!  to  me  that  all  differences  on  this  subject  are  now 

atAs  soon  as  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  permit  me  to  leave  London 
I  shall  Gladly  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  ol  affording  such  further  explanations 
of  my  past  votes  or  future  course  as  may  be  required  of  me 

^  r  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

ALLRED  IiERVEY. 

St.  Jamcs’s-square,  London,  March  10, 1857. _ _ _ _ 

TO  THE  FREEMEN  AND  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 

MAIDSTONE. 

GENTLEMEN, — Having  been  requested  at  a  numerous  and 
"influential  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Electors  to  allow  myself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  with  our  old  and  tried  friend,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  representation  of  the  Borough,  1  have  not  hesitated,  on  public  grounds, 

“rM^dTor^encteTand  economy,  I  had  hailed  with  pleasure  the  advent  of 
diminished  taxation,  and  a  return  to  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  outbreak  of  v\  a  m 
Persia  and  the  unfortunate  disturbances  in  China  have  again,  to  my  regret,  increased 
materially  the  public  expenditure,  and  deprived  our  poorer  fellow  countrymen i  of  1 those 
reductions  in  taxation  which  had  been  promised  by  the  Legislature.  Willin,  as  I  am 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  war  so  as  to  maintain  our  establishments  unimpaired, 

I  should  at  the  same  time  protest  against  recklessly  provoking  it,  ^ereby  cni^hno 
our  resources  and  impeding  by  increased  taxation  the  social  improvement  ot  the  woik- 

inAClsfocere  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  shall  at  all  times  claim  for  every 
subject  in  the  realm  that  share  of  toleration  in  religious  worship  which  I  desire  foi 
myself. 

Attached  deeply  to  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  country,  I  shall  ever  be  happy  to 
restore  what  time  may  have  impaired,  exercising  a  strict  vigilance  that  their  toundation 
should  not  be  disturbed  from  the  mere  caprice  of  novelty  or  change. 

The  attainment  of  freedom  by  servitude  is  one  of  those  legitimate  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Franchise  that  will  receive  my  best  support,  and  where  education  safely  permits 
the  privilege  of  the  electoral  trust,  I  shall  be  found  supporting  such  extension  when 

°PIn  forwarding  your  local  interests  I  shall  feel  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  good  old  town  (in  which  it  is  my  lot  to  be  happily  located)  shall  always 
command  my  most  strenuous  exertions  for  its  social  progress  and  commercial  advance¬ 
ment.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  Servant 

The  Priory,  Maidstone,  March  12th,  1857.  EDWARD  SGOii. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  WILTS. 

GENTLEMEN,— Parliament  being  about  to  be  dissolved,  I  am 

ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  and  I  again  ofler  myselt  as  a 

Candidate  for  the  Representation  of  South  Wilts.  , 

The  first  two  years  of  the  present  Parliament  witnessed  the  successful  piosecution 
of  great  legislative  and  fiscal  Reforms.  , 

In  the  Colonies,  deep-rooted  discontents  were  wisely  allayed.  To  India  guarantees 
were  given  for  an  improved  system  of  Government;  while  public  employment  was  tor 
the  first  time  thrown  open  to  merit  and  ability,  irrespective  of  political  or  personal  iavour. 

At  heme,  the  Universities  were  reformed;  our  fiscal  system  equalized  as  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a  footing  ot  permanent 
stability,  which  carried  us  through  the  War,  and  the  fruits  of  which  we  are  still 

^Existing  Alliances  in  Europe  were  strengthened,  and  new  ones  created;  and  France, 
England,  Turkey,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Sardinia,  were  banded  together  lor  the 

struggle  which  was  becoming  imminent.  ,  ,  ...  ...... 

For  all  these  measures  I  claim  my  humble  share  of  the  labour  and  the  responsibility. 

In  1854  we  declared  War  with  Russia—  an  antagonist  gigantic  in  her  power,  but  who, 
abusing  her  strength,  sought  by  an  aggressive  policy  to  overbear  a  weak  and  semi- 
barbarous  State  —It  was  a  War  at  once  just,  politic,  and  necessary.  It  was  marked 
at  its  commencement  by  a  series  of  victories  such  as  have  seldom,  if  ever,  illustrated 
the  first  campaigns  of  our  Wars ;  and,  our  Army,  brilliant  in  the  field,  showed  no  less 
heroism  under  sufferings  and  privations  still  more  trying— sufferings,  the  causes  of 
which  have  been  faithfully  described  in  the  admirable  Report  ot  two  men,  towards 
whom  the  gratitude  of  the  country  has  found  an  enthusiastic  expression.  ,  , 

That  War  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  ot  Paris,  which  secured  to  us  on  the  whole 
all  the  objects  for  which  the  War  had  been  undertaken,  while  the  wise  changes  in our 
military  organization,  introduced  in  the  winter  of  18o4,  and  energetically  carried  on 
in  the  following  year,  and,  above  all,  the  stability  of  our  finances,  enabled  us  to  show 
ourselves  to  the  nations  of  Europe  still  fresh  and  ready  for  further  struggles,  when  our 
enemy  and  our  allies  seemed  alike  exhausted.  .  ,  , 

Peace  bein*'  concluded,  and  the  year  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  having  elapsed, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  indefensible  to  take  advantage  of  a  technical  error 
to  fasten  upon  the  country  for  another  year  the  continuance  of  the  War  Income-tax 
which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  middle  classes,  both  agricultural  and  commercial, 
and  I  rejoice  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  shared  in  that  opinion,  and  interposed  no 

obstacle  to  the  expiration  of  the  tax.  .  , 

Though  giving  a  general  support  to  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  I  have  not  sup 
pressed  my  convictions  when  a  measure  appeared  to  me  injurious  to  the  liitere  fo  or 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  our  country  On  such  occasions  win  e  refusing  to 
enter  into  any  party  combination  whatever,  1  have  not  been  deterred  by  taunts  or 
calumnies,  the  “falsehoods  of  a  day,”  from  giving  to  that  which  1  thought  wrong  a 
fearless  and  outspoken  opposition. 

In  the  Chinese  discussion  we  had  two  questions  to  decide 

1  Whether  distant  officials  are  to  have  the  power  not  only  of  protecting  oui  flag  lrom 
insult,  which  is  indispensable,  but  of  levying  war,  and  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the 
people,  in  defiance  of  the  warnings  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State,  ineludin0  Lora 

^^Whether  an  official  is  justified  in  advancing  a  pretext  which  his  own  previous 

d*I  maintained  that*  the'people  of  England  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  before  their 
blood  and  treasure  are  to  be  spent,  and  that  the  man  who  asserts  m  the  name  of  the 
Crown  what  appears  from  his  own  letter  to  be  untrue,  is  unfit  to  represent  the  Q 
and  the  truth-loving  people  of  England.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ..  ,1IO„  h 

I  uro-ed  the  sending  out  immediate  reinforcements,  m  order  to  ciush  the  war  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  and  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  weight  and 
character,  to  take  the  management  of  the  war  and  the  negotiations  out  of  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  Bowring.  . 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  both  are  now  being  done. 

Many  with  whom  I  generally  act,  and  for  whose  motives  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  from  myself;  I  regret  that  we  should  differ  but  I,  too, 
voted  on  the  merits  of  the  case  alone,  with  a  strong  conviction  ot  x  ght,  and  without 

viduals,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  weltare,  I  have  given  my 

lK  If  Returned  ^to  Parliament,  I  shall  continue  the  same  course,  furthering  all  well- 
considered  reforms,  and  especially  those  measures  for  the  better  instruction  and 
organization  of  our  Army  which  1  believe  to  be  necessary  to  its  efficiency.  Looking 
upon  them  as  urgent,  I  have  pressed  them  on  public  attention,  and  I  have  now,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  undertaken  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
Sanitary  System  and  condition  of  the  Army,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to 
guard,  so  far  as  human  precautions  can  avail,  against  the  recurrence  of  evils  from 

WByliberaia,Tbut°  model  ate  and  enlightened,  legislation,  and  by  the  continuance  of  a 
fiscal  policy  which  has  reduced  Taxation,  while  it  has  augmented  our  Revenue  the 
well-being  and  contentment  of  the  community  can  be  best  preserved ;  while  abroad,  a 
firm  assertion  of  our  own  rights,  combined  with  respect  lor  the  independence  of  other 
nations,  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  good  faith  in  our  transactions  with  them,  w 
guarantee  security  and  honour  to  British  subjects  and  to  the  British  flag  thioughout 

^Upon'these  principles  I  shall  continue  to  act,  should  you  again  do  me  the  honour  of 

returning  me  to  Parliament.  ,  ^  M  e  t 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  fiuthful  Servant, 

Wilton  House,  March  13, 1857.  SIDNEY  HERBERT. 


TO  THE  FREEMEN  AND  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
MAIDSTONE. 

GENTLEMEN,— In  a  few  days  you  will  be  called  upon  to  elect 

your  Representatives  to  a  new  Parliament.  Having  served  as  your  Member 
duriu"  two  Parliaments,  I  again  solicit  the  honour  of  representing  your  Borough. 
The  mutual  relations  of  confidence  and  friendship  which  already  exist  between  us 
render  it  less  necessary  on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  explanation  of  my 
principles,  than  if  I  were  a  stranger  seeking  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  a  seat  m 

Parliament.  ,  .  .  .  e  _ 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  immediate  and  narrow  cause  ot  the 
present  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  existing  Administration.  In  sending 
out  a  Plenipotentiary  to  China  with  powers  superior  to  those  of  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Lord  Palmerston  has  himself  practically  condemned  that  unfortunate  policy,  for  con¬ 
demning  which  the  present  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved. 

The  really  important  question  at  stake  is  the  future  fortunes  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  at  least  in  a  condition  of  European  peace,  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  ot  our 
rulers  to  maintain.  It  is  a  not  less  stringent  duty  on  their  part  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  push  with  vigour  and  singleness  of  purpose  measures  tending  to 
the  social  moral,  and  material  well-being  of  the  people.  .  Such  questions  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  they  shall  ever  be  dealt  with  by  me,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  partisanship,  but  by  fairly  testing  them  according  to  their  own  merits,  as  they 
tend  or  not  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  While  we 
amend  what  is  faulty,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  tamper  with  the  principles  of  existing 
institutions,  or  the  sacredness  of  individual  rights.  Of  these  rights,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  of  Liberty  of  Conscience.  While  I  am  myself  a  sincere  member  of  the 
pure  and  Reformed  Church  happily  established  in  our  land,  I  contend  for  equal  fair 
play  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  all  other  persons  who  with  like  smeenty  hold 
different  views 

The  sudden  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  be  in  one  respect  a  blessing,  if  it  tends  to 
Quicken  the  progress  of  legal  reform,  which  has  been  paralyzed  m  the  feeble  hands 
into  which  it  has  lately  fallen.  Easy,  quick,  and  cheap  justice  for  all  classes  is  what 
the  nation  demands,  and  the  new  Parliament  will  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  seriously, 

and  without  delay,  devote  itself  to  this  necessity.  .  _ 

With  reference  to  the  Income-tax,  my  best  exertions  shall  not  be  wanting  to  relieve 
the  people  of  an  impost,  the  burden  of  which  presses  directly  or  indirectly  upon  all  ot 
us.  Any  Administration  must  find  the  means  to  combine  reduction  of  taxation  with 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  establishments  upon  a  footing  alike  efficient  and 
economical,  and  yet  must  not  make  such  reduction  an  excuse  for  crippling  the  grants 
which  directly  tend  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

With  me  it  is  no  unmeaning  form  of  words  to  say  that  your  local  interests  will  ever 
be  a  first  object.  Living  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  identified  with  it  as  I  am, 
the  prosperity  of  Maidstone  will  always  he  to  me,  as  it  has  been,  an  object  of  personal 
anxiety.  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  old  Friend  and  attached  Servant, 

Bedgebury  Park,  March  11,  1857#  A,  J,  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE, 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

G\  ENTLEMEN,— As  the  present  Parliament  will  be  almost  1m- 
r  mediately  dissolved,  and  the  important  duty  of  choosing  your 
will  in  a  few  days  devolve  upon  you,  I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  informing  you 
U  s  my  intention  at  the  approaching  Election  again  to  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for 
your  suffrages,  and  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  then  be  entrusted  with  your  renewed 

C°Asds?ome  of  Close  Mends  who  so  kindly  and  generously  gave  me  their  support  at  my 
last  Election  have  more  or  less  canvassed  the  sincerity  and  intention  of  the  vote  which 
I  gave  in  the  recent  Division  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  has  led  to  the im 
pending  Dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  immediate  duty  to 
state  to  you  plainly  and  frankly  that  in  coming  to  the  determination  which  I  did  upon 
that  occasion  I  was  not  influenced  in  the  smallest  degree  by  any  idea  of  or  wish  for  a 
Coalition  of  opposing  parties,  or  actuated  by  any  desire  to  overthrow  the  existing  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  whom  1  have  always  given  an  independent  but  steady  support. 

The  line  of  polities  which  I  advocated  in  1852,  when  you  conferred  upon  me  the 
honour  of  selecting  me  as  your  Representative,  I  still  strictly  adhere  to ;  and  consider 
that  the  steady  maintenance  and  further  development  of  a  progressive  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  this  count  y. 

Should  you  again  think  fit  to  place  your  important  trust  m  my  hands  1  shall 
continue  to  give  my  support  to  a  Liberal  Government,  and  consistently  advocate  the 
alleviation  of  such  burdens  as  press  generally  upon  the  people,  more  especially  those 
which  still  remain  in  the  shape  of  duties  upon  the  ne“Ssaries  of  l  fe  regarding  at  aU 
times  the  requirements  which  are  needful  for  defraying  the  proper  expenditure  ot 

thDurfogthe  five  years’  existence  of  the  present  ParUament,  the  eountrjjhas  witnessed 
many'  most  hnportamt  events,  and  has  engaged  in  great  political  and  national  struggles ; 
-ni  J  for  the  last  three  years  the  exertions  of  Government  have  of  necessity  been  devoted 
to  the  vDorous  prosecution  and  speedy  termination  of  the  late  war.  I  trust,  however 
that  t^  time  is  not  now  far  distant,  when  in  the  calm  of  a  lasting  and  sound  Peace 
thev  mav  be  enabled  to  turn  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  matters  ol  home 
legislation  and  bring  forward  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament  such  measures 
as’will  conduce  to  the  improvement  and  beneflt  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
London,  March  17,  1857. _ Robert  R.  Pelham  Clin  Toy.  _ 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
March  9th,  1857. 

MY  TIfar  Master  of  Sydney, — I  have  just  received  your  letter. 

I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  coming  forward  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  expenence  whieh  l  gamed,  when  sR 
ting  in  Mr.  Denman's  Committee,  convinced  me  that  l  am  not  a  fit  Person  to  aspir 
to  that  honour.  I  cannot  attach  the  importance  to  such  questions  as  T  lie  Maynooth 
Grant”  and  “Sabbath  Observance ”  which  I  found  was  attached  to  them  y  y 
Sent ^persons  in  your  Constituency;  and  I  perceived  that  a  man  like  myself,  of 
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decidedly  liberal  tendencies,  inclined  to  form  liis  own  opinions  upon  all  subjects  that 
should  be  brought  before  him,  would  be  likely  to  conic  into  unpleasant  collision  with 
that  numerous  and  influential  part  of  the  Constituency  which  enjoys  a  fixity  of 
opinion,  not  always  justified  by  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  in  forming  the 
opinion,  upon  most  matters  in  Church  and  State. 

Moreover,  in  the  present  embarrassing  condition  of  political  parties  1  am  afraid  T 
should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  any  direction?  ’ 

Like  the  rest  ot  the  world,  1  admire  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  many  brilliant 
qualities,  and  for  much  of  his  conduct  of  the  late  war ;  but  I  think  his  Home  Admi¬ 
nistration  singularly  deficient  in  purpose  and  usefulness.  He  holds  out  little  or  no 
promise,  that  I  can  see,  of  political  or  social  reforms ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
at  present  at  issue,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  that,  if  1  had  been  in  Parliament,  I  must 
10i'V?,?,el  f,™?  ?tly’  ,h  *ve  v,otcd  afiain?t  tht  Government  upon  the  China  question. 

*  a“,  ml!ch  Sieved  to  observe  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  those  public 

c,°,me  to  a  ?lmilar  conclusion,  upon  reasons  which  I  doubt  not  were 
imperative  upon  their  consciences. 

tiie,150rem0St  .V1011  >  l)0l*4*es,  there  is  hardly  any  one  with  whom  I  have 
5ni?rtt0  sy“Pathlzed  less  than  1  liave  with  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  1  am  not  blind  to  the 
nobihty  ot  Ins  nature,  and  to  Ins  ardent  desire  for  right  and  justice  on  every  occasion. 
I  cannot  accuse  such  a  man  of  factiousness.  J  - 

l  fWit^  regal;d  /j0?  Ju4ln  Eu?sel4> 1  ,lave  never  very  much  admired  the  Whig 
Administrations  which  lie  has  directed;  and  I  have  often  regretted  to  see  the  predo- 
!  '‘aanc.e  111  them,?f  certain  Whig  families,  which  has  not  been  justified,  as  it  seemed 
*bc  nolWc??U??m10U  ar  ad“I"lstra*'lve  ability  on  their  part.  But  1  must  confess  that 
the  political  world,  especially  the  liberal  part  of  it,  seems  to  be  somewhat  ungrateful 
to  Loid  John,  and  very  prone  to  construe  his  conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable 
manner.  I  believe  that  on  this  China  question  he  lias  been  actuated  by  none  but  the 
highest  motives;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion  when  I  find  that  he  is  supported 
by  such  a  man  as  Sir  iraneis  Baring,  whose  scrupulous  sense  of  justice  X  have  had 
official°Hf 0rtUmtleS  °f  °  Jservm°  when  sci-ving  with  him,  in  a  humble  capacity,  in 

Lord  Stanley,  too,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  man  who  is  above  and  beyond  mere 
party  considerations.  The  same  assertion  is  indubitable  as  regards  Mr.  Cobden 
Government*’  alUl  many  °tbei  "’e41'kuo'vn  personages  who  voted  recently  against  the 

1  „Ido  n,ot„k“°l?r  what,  vi,ew  th,e  University  may  take  of  the  China  question,  and  I  may 
be  merely  fighting  a  shadow;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  my  views  on  this  question^ 
and  my  opinions,  above  expressed,  of  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Opposition’ 

as'supporters118'1™  rCJectl0U  by  man*  of  those  whoin  1  Iuifc'ht.  otherwise,  hope  for 
Upon  purely  personal  considerations,  there  are  not  many  men  in  the  country  I 
wh°  W0?  d  b,e-  s  a?  tba5  1  shou4d  be  to  find  the  next  six  weeks  pass  over 
without  having  to  solicit  the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  but,  as  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  shall  not  reject  any  feasible  opportunity  of  .obtaining  a  scat  in  Parlia- 
1 s?  dol"°’ 4  may  Strengthen,  though  by  one  vote  only,  and  by  the  labour  of 
one  additional  mind,  that  small  party  which  finds  most  employment  for  its  energies  in 
matters  connected  with  social  legislation.  b 

I  firmly  believe  that,  amidst  the  din  of  wars,  the  intricacies  of  foreign  politics,  the 
it'onie?b°ns  of  P^y.  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  preparation  and  the 
inefficient  conduct  ot  legislative  business,  the  interests,  the  welfare,  the  amusements 
and  the  education  ot  what  we  call  the  lower  classes  are  steadily  neglected— of  those 
P“P*C  t°  w4lose  stalwart  energy,  habitual  obedience  to  Law,  and  wonderful  endurance, 
here  at  home,  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field,  we  owe  the  pre-eminence  that  we  enjoy 
as  a  nation,  m  arms,  in  industrial  conquests,  and  in  political  organization. 

I  have  thus  fully  explained  myself  to  you,  my  dear  Master  ;  and  1  think  you  will 
have  no  doubt,  after  reading  what  I  have  written,  that  I  should  be  a  most  unlikely 
Candidate  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  Representation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge- 
one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  man.  b 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  letter  to  my 
triends  at  Cambridge.  The  question  which  you  put  to  me  has  been  asked  by  others-, 
and  I  cannot  too  quickly  inform  them  of  my  determination  not  to  come  forward. 

I  remain,  yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  HELPS. 

1  o  the  Reverend  the  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
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TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  PERTHSHIRE. 

House  of  Commons,  March  17 th,  1857. 

ENILEMEX, — I  venture  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  trust 
with  which  you  honoured  me  when  you  sent  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  five 
years  ago. 

The.  l  ari iament,  now  so  near  its  close,  is  remarkable  for  having  survived  two 
administrations,  and  for  having  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  war,  in  which  the 
greatest  powers  ot  Europe  put  forth  their  whole  strength.  These  facts  alone  are  a 
sufficient  reason  why  much  which  that  Parliament  might  have  hoped  to  accomplish 
still  remains  unachieved. 

When  I  first  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  your  Representative,  I  undertook  to  give 
every  attention  to  your  local  concerns,  and,  as  regards  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation, 
to  support  those  measures  which  should  appear  likely  to  preserve,  in  full  efficiency, 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  for  you  to  say  how  far  I  have  fulfilled  a  promise 
which  I  now  beg  leave  respectfully  to  renew. 

In  the  question  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  appealed  to  the  country 
I  voted  in  the  majority  which  affirmed  that  “The  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  failed  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures  lately  resorted 
to  at  canton  In  these  papers,  I  found  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Chinese, 
jjut  even  with  grounds  of  complaint  against  a  foreign  state,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  has  a  right  to  involve  us  in  a  serious  war,  without  the 
approval  of  those  who  are  to  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  If  this  right  be  not 
possessed,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  British  Cabinet,  I  conceive  that  still 
less  is  it  possessed  by  the  Superintendent  of  British  Trade  in  China.  I  am  well  aware 
tnat  justice  and  generosity  require  Government  to  defend,  and  Parliamant  to  be  slow 
m  condemning  those  who  are  fulfilling  difficult  duties  in  distant  countries.  But  this 
i  ule,  like  all  other  rules,  has  its  exceptions.  One  of  these  exceptions  may  well  be  found 
in  the  case  where  a  British  Agent  has  poured  shot  and  shell  into  a  crowded  and 
defenceless  city  m  order  to  enforce  a  Treaty-right  which  has  been  left  for  fourteen 
years  a  dead  letter,  and  which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  repeatedly  been  ordered 
1101  *  ®n!°5ce  >  ,some  of  the  most  peremptory  of  these  orders  having  been  issued  by  the 
coarse  mis*er  w  10  now>  as  °f  the  Government,  defends  and  approves  an  opposite 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  Government  has  itself  justified  the  vote  for  which  it  is 
about  to  dismiss  the  House  of  Commons.  While  it  condemned  us  as  bad  advisers,  it 
was  preparing  to  act  upon  our  advice.  Our  vote  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  removal0” 
the  management  of  our  diplomacy  in  China  from  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Bowriim  to 
those  of  one  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Crown.  Had  the  Government  announced 
somewhat  sooner  its  intention  of  sending  out  such  a  Minister  to  superintend  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  approved  Superintendent,  that  adverse  vote  would  not  liave  been 
recorded.  If  it  shall  now  be  found  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  maintained  without  war,  I  believe  that  neither  you  nor  your  representative 
be  he  who  he  may  will  refuse  the  means  necessary  for  making  that  greatest  of  human 
calamities  as  briet  as  possible. 

The  late  majority  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  factious  coalition  ;  chiefly,  I  presume, 
because  it  contained  almost  every  leading  statesman  not  actually  in  office.  From  this 
tact,  it  some  persons  still  choose  to  argue  that  a  fortuitous  combination  was  indefensible 
ottiers,  pronouncing  a  calmer  verdict,  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  Government  was  still  less  capable  of  being  defended.  Those  of  you  who  have 
watched  my  votes  in  I  arliament  will  acquit  me  of  being  guided  by  any  factious  bias. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  regarded  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  with  apprehension: 
because  I  believe  that  interference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  weakens, 
instead  of  strengthening,  the  influence  of  our  own,  and  endangers  the  interests  and 
augments  the  burdens,  of  a  peaceful  and  industrious  nation.  But  in  voting,  like  many 
of  his  steadiest  adherents,  against  him  on  the  China  question  I  was  far  from  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  general  condemnation  of  his  Government.  On  the  contrary,  1  desire  to 
ecord  my  humble  approval  of  the  vigour  and  judgment  with  which  he  carried  on  the 

fle?i;rr  rn,dneSr°wa  ed,‘bepeaccof,Paris;  and  of  the  wise  caution  with  which,  in 
dealing  of  home  affairs,  he  governs  the  innovating  spirit  of  his  party, 
ftnnn.ii  Ve  the  honour  of  representing  you  in  the  next  Parliament,  I  shall  be  found 
?vhffih  aLZ?.‘Ta  fUnjUS  -aS!?resf-1Ve,  po.Iicy  abroad>  and  supporting  all  measures 
or  from  W1??L  ?  promise  practical  utility  at  home,  from  whatever  Government, 

the*  ,aay  pi'?ceed-  .®ut  411  a»y  case  I  owe  you  a  large  debt  of 
fervic?s  Of  ibe  cnd“r  aUd  eon?dence  with  winch  you  have  hitherto  regarded  my 

moreseensibletthanSh0rtCOmmff9  Wlt"  WhlCh  M ^ 
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INDIA  TRAMROAD  COMPANY  (Limited). 

r-f-v  i  -i  *01  introducing  a  cheap  bystem  ol  Communication  throughout  the  province 

connecting  the  Gang?"  wUh  fhe  Indus,  and  aho 
witn  the  Iron  Districts  ot  Kumaon  and  Gurliwal  via  Futtevirhur  Shahiehannnor 
Umritsir. Eamp00r'  Moradabad,  Meerut,  Saharunpoor,  Umballah,  ’Loodheana,  and 

Temporary  Offices.— C,  ADAMS-COURT,  OLD  BROAD-STREET. 

To  be  Incorporated  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies'  Act,  1856. 

Capital  £1,000,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £20  each.  (With  power  to  increase.) 
Deposit,  2s.  per  Share. 

No  Call  will  be  made  until  a  Guaranteed  Rate  of  Interest  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Last  India  Company  on  the  requisite  Capital. 

Chairman.— W.  P.  Andeew,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  (Chairman  of  the  Seinde  Railway  Company). 
Deputy  Chairman.  Sib  Herbert  Maddock,  M.P.  (late  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal). 

Directors. 

Philip  Anstrutiieii,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt. 

IIaruy  Bouradaile,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Seinde  and  Punjaub  Railway  Companies. 

1  Company kabshaw,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  Continental  Insurance 

W.  F.  Furgusson,  Esq,,  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company. 

Colonel  Glasfurd,  late  Executive  Engineer  of  Rohilcund. 

C.  Grenville  Mansel,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  Punjaub. 
G.  Gordon  Macfherson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Agra  and  United  Service  Bank, 
vv.  oniLLiTO,  Esq.,  Hon.  Last  India  Company,  Bengal  Establishment. 

Compam?AHKEli’  ES<1'’  M'P''  Grosvenor-Plave,  Director  of  the  National  Discount 
J.  W.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Savings  Bank. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

Consulting  Engineer. — John  Mubeay,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Acting  Engineer  in  India.— W.  Soweeby,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs,  Lyon,  Barnes,  and  Ellis.  |  Messrs.  Marten,  Thomas,  and  IIollams. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  |  The  Agra  and  United  Service  Bank. 
Secretary.— George  L.  Browne,  Esq. 


„Jbe,obj.c.ct  of,this  Company  is  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Tramroads  into  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  Northern  India,  commencing  at  the  station  of 
1-  utteyghur  and  running  thence  through  the  Province  of  Rohilcund,  “  The  Garden  of 
India,  containing  a  population  of  above  350  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

f  ™m,  1  utteyghur  it  will  proceed  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Shahjehanpoor,  and 
thence  to  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  with  a  branch  to  Pilhibeet,  and  ulti- 
imitely  to  Bhurmdeo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  where  the  merchants  of  Nepal, 
u  >et,  and  Chinese  Tartary,  meet  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  India,  for  the  exchange 
ot  their  commodities.  6 

I  rora  Bareilly  the  line  will  continue  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Rampoor  and  Mora- 
dabad,  and  thence  to  Meerut,  and  ultimately  to  Delhi. 

1  he  importance  ot  this  line  will  be  best  understood  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  already 
een  examined  and  reported  on  by  the  Deputy  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government 
lnaia,  Captain  Yule,  and  its  construction  urged  by  the  authorities  of  the  province. 

t0  cil1Si  .Captain  Yule  says  in  his  report,  “  A  complete  line  of  railway, 
c  n-  i  0m  Shahjehanpoor,  would  then  connect  in  a  space  of  170  miles  the  town 
nnm  m  an5°Sr  wS  lp?prl!latio,n  of  75>°°°>  Bareilly  (112,000),  Itampoor  (probably 
inr  r  2  abad  (60,000),  Umroha  (35,000),  Meerut  (-10,000) ;  and  10  miles  further, 
.ue  in  (to-, 000) ;  a  string  ol  populous  places  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  same 
compass. 

Subsequently,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  byway  of 
J? oozu  flu  m  ugger  and  Saharunpoor  to  the  great  military  Station  of  Umballah,  with  a 
Branch  by  the  Government  Works  at  Roorkee  to  Hurdwar,  the  Nishni  Novgorod  of 
Attlie  celebrated  lair  ot  Hurdwar,  mercliants  congregate  not  only  from  every 
pait  of  India,  but  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  in 
such  crowds,  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  estimated,  at  times,  to  equal  the  population 
or  Bondon  i  he  line  to  Hurdwar  would  also  be  the  great  communication  between 
India .and .the  western  part  of  Thibet,  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  the  tea  of  Dchra  Doon, 
and  the  timber  ol  the  lower  Himalayas.  From  Umballah,  the  Line  will  continue 
noi  tli- west  through  Loodheana  to  Umritsir,  where  it  will  join  the  Punjaub  Railway, 
thus  connecting  the  railway  systems  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 

Southward  Irom  Shahjehanpoor,  should  it  eventually  be  deemed  desirable  by  the 
authorities,  the  line  would  run  through  the  recently-acquired  territory  of  Oude,  via 
Buck  now,  to  Benares,  where  the  Ganges  is  permanently  deep,  and  capable  of  floating 
powerlul  steamers,  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  down  to  Kajmahal.  Thus,  an  alternative 
line  would  be  offered  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  to  the  north-west  frontier, 
a  strategic  advantage  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance. 

Such  portions  ot  the  line  as  are  required  for  heavy  traffic  will  be  formed  of  a 
substantial  character.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  no 
portion  will  exceed  £5000  per  mile,  and  a  large  portion  will  not  exceed  one-half  that 
amount. 

lhe  first  portion  of  the  line  intended  to  be  constructed  will  be  about  250  miles, 
namely,  from  I  utteyghur  to  Delhi  via  Shahjehanpoor,  Bareilly,  and  Moradabad.  For 
^  c  10a  sec‘6on  the  estimated  capital  will  be  sufficient. 

1  he  system  intended  to  be  introduced  will  be  more  suitable  to  the  actual  require- 
ments  of  the  country  than  lines  costing  £9000  to  £10,000  per  mile.  The  present  rate 
ol  travelling  in  India  by  camels  and  carts  seldom  amounts  to  80  miles  per  week.  If, 
therefore,  80  miles  per  day  be  accomplished,  it  is  obvious  how  great  a  boon  will  be 
conicrrcd  upon  India.  Ot  such  a  system,  this  line  would  be  not  only  the  model,  but 
the  Iruittul  parent.  By  establishing  a  connexion  with  the  iron  districts,  and  by  its 
inexpensive  construction  developing  local  traffic  in  parts  unfitted  for  more  costly 
works,  it  would  not  only  act  as  a  most  important  and  liberal  feeder  to  the  lines  already 
in  course  ot  construction,  but  bring  down  to  them,  at  a  cheap  rate,  much  of  the 
material  so  indispensable  for  their  speedy  completion. 

Animal  power  will  be  employed  in  the  first  instance,  until  the  traffic  becomes  more 
developed.  A  horse,”  says  Captain  Yule,  “can  draw  at  least  eight  times  as  much 
gross  weight  on  a  level  railway  as  it  can  on  a  level  turnpike  road.”  But  as  the  traffic 
increases  light  locomotives  may  be  used,  with  a  moderate  speed.  Some  portions  of  the 
^inmi  ^10weV('r>  adapted  for  light  locomotives  from  the  commencement. 

c  -i-f  ^'onsjruction  ot  the  Tramroad  will  be  rendered  very  cheap  by  reason  of  the 
lacihty  lor  drawing  timber  in  any  quantity  from  the  adjacent  dense  forests  at  the  foot 
ot  the  Himalayas ;  and  ultimately  the’Company  expect  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their 
lion  tor  rails,  at  a  reduction  of  one-halt  the  present  cost,  from  the  recently-discovered 
iron  mines  ot  Kumaon,  where  iron-works  have  been  already  commenced.  But  the 
estimates  for  the  line  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
iron  will  have  to  be  brought  out  from  England. 

The  Company  hope  to  complete  the  line,  recommended  by  the  Deputy  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India,  from  Futteyghur  through  Shahjehanpoor, 
Bareilly,  Kampoor,  Moradabad,  and  Meerut,  to  Delhi,  in  about  three  or  four  years  from 
the  time  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  authorities. 

No  deed  is  required  to  be  signed  until  the  concession,  with  the  guaranteed  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  INDIA  TRAMROAD  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

I  request  you  will  allot  to  me  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  above-named 

C.  ompany,  and  I  hereby  engage  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number,  on  the  terms  of 
the  prospectus. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Occupation  . 

Address  and  Date  . 

_ _ Referee . 

NORTH  OF  INDIA  TRAMROAD  COMPANY  (Limited).— No 

turther  applications  for  Shares  in  the  above  Company  can  be  received  after 
Tuesday  next  the  24th  instant.  GEORGE  L.  BROWNE,  Secretary. 

6,  Adams-court,  Old  Broad-street. 

20th  March,  1857. 
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T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  FLEET  S1REET, 

I  j  LONDON,  2nd  March,  1857.  „  ,  .  ...  Q 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Books  for  the  Transfer  of  Shares i  m ‘‘^Society 
were  closed  on  THURSDAY,  the  19th  instant,  and  will  he  reopened  on  W 1, DA  L S D A  i , 
the  8th  day  of  APRIL  next.  The  Dividends  for  the  year  18d6  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  APRIL  next. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

rTlHE  TWENTY-THIRI)  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  tbe  Directors 
I  of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together ■with .  th *  Cash 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  of  the  Society 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meetni„  on  the  18 
of  February,  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  application  tot*;e  A-e."  y 
or  to  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain.— CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. _ _ _ _ — 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY— Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  this  Company  has  returned  to  its  Offices,  which  have  been  rebuilt,  No  29, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  at  the  Corner  of  Clement  s-lane.  Offices  in  Liveipool  ROYAL 
INSURANCE-BUILDINGS,  North  John-street,  and  Dale-street.  ,  .  _  th, 

Fire  Brancu.-TIio  Fire  premium  in  1856  amounted  to  about  £15°, 000, placing  the 
Company  among  the  very  largest  offices  in  the  kingdom  ;  indeed  it  is  believed  that 
there  arc  only  three  or  four  offices  which  equal  it  m  Fire  revenue  i  the  Coloides 
received  upon  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  United  Kingd  »  ^ 

and  most  Foreign  Countries ;  the  rates  of  premium  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and 
governed  in  each  ease  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  risk  proposed.  pm  non 

Life  Branch  — The  Life  revenue  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  £10000 
the  new  premiums  alone  exceeding  £10,000.  A  bonus  was >  declared  in i  1854  of  £-  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  averaging  about  80  per  tlie  premi 

paid,  being  one  of  the  largest  ever  declared.  All  the  insurances  effected  during  e 

present  year  will  participate  in  the  next  bonus  in  1859.  ,  ,  1P 

The  paid-up  and  invested  capital,  including  life  funds,  amounts  to  nearly  ha  f  a 
million  sterling.  PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  to  the  London  Board. 


I 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY", 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Onc-Ulircl  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  oil  at  convenience ;  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  I  olicies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-fifths,  or  SO  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  dl  185b, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  su  > 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638.  ,  ,  . 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branon 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1820 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

I486  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


RS.  GASKELL’S  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTI  (Career 

Bell),  Author  of  “Jane  Eyre,"  “  Shirley,”  “  Villette,  &c.  2  V”o’aP°Ae25tt’ 


M . .rr. 

with  Portrait  and  View. 

2. 

DR  MTHERSON’S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  KERTCH,  AND 

RFSF.ARCHES  IN  THE  CIMMERIAN  BOSPHORUS.  4to  Imperial,  with 
olouredftesfmiles  of  Relffis  of  Antique  Art,  and  numerous  other  IUustrations. 
Price  £2  2s.  to  Non-Subscribers.  ineaay. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

TT'RIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA ;  or,  PHASES  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

P  By  E.  M.  Whitty,  Esq.  In  two  volumes. 

“Mr  Whitty  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing  satire  for  a  genuine  purpose.  Aou 
laugh  with  him  very  much;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in  thought  Friends 
fd  ’  k  „„  hook  of  broad  grins ;  the  humours  lean  on  life,  the  whimsicalities 
lead  to  philosophy.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin  to  that  of  Jacques  and  that  of 

Ti“  AwOTk  ofMnS'ar  and  original  kind,  displaying  no  inconsiderable  ability,  a  quick 
eve  to  detect  the  vices  of  the  social  system,  a  skilful  hand  to  depict  hem.”-  Sun 
y<<  There  are  evidences  of  power  and  of  trenchant  analytical  thought,  bright  gems  of 
epigrammatic  wit  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  half-a-dozen  fashionable  novels. 
Critic.  y 

rpHE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK.  By  Thomas  Doubleda^JqJwo 

X  volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. _ 


This  day,  foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ORESTES  AND  THE  AVENGERS.  An  Hellenic  Mystery.  In 

V_y  Three  Aet  jonN  \v.  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. _ 


This  day,  Foolscap  Svo,  2s. 

npHOUGHTS  FOR  THE  HOLY  WEEK  FOR  Y'OUNG 

J  PERSONS.  By  the  Author  of  “Amy  Herbert.” 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 


And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  he  made  in  1861 . 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


Memorial  church  at  Constantinople.  The  ExM- 

bition  of  the  several  Designs  is  now  Open  to  the  Public,  Free  of  Charge,  at 
King’s  College,  Strand,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk.  Will  Close  April  18tli. 

Exhibition.  — now  open. —  Messrs.  Dickinson’s 

Galleries  of  PORTRAITS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS.  Admission,  One 
Shilling.  114,  New  Bond-street. _ 

Gresham  circulating  library,  139,  cheapside. 

All  the  NEW  WORKS  of  interest  in  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Voyages, 
and  Fiction,  are  added  as  soon  as  published.  A  single  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per 
annum.  Prospectuses  sent  free  by  post.  _ 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY".— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can 
be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &e. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. _ 

IAREE  TRADE  IN  ALL  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  &c.— 2d.  Discount 

’  in  the  Is  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  Almanacks, 
Pocket-Books,  Diaries,  Maps,  Prints,  &c.  The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half- 
pound  4d  Discount  in  the  Is.  off  Music,  post-free.  Buyers  of  the  above  will 
find  it  a  saving  in  the  cost,  even  after  paying  the  postage  or  carriage.  A  £5  order 
sent  carriage-free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Town  orders,  5s.  and  upwards, 
sent  free.  Exporters  and  private  buyers  are  respectfully  informed  that  detailed  Pro¬ 
spectuses  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all  applicants. 

S.  &  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Copth all-buildings,  hack  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

***  Copy  the  Address. 


The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  7s. 

p  AUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Edited  by  the  Archbishop  of 

ThisDvo“nme  consists  of  Papers  by  several  Writers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Dr. 
Fitzgerald,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cork. 

London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

“This  day  with  Views,  Coloured  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 

and  a  Map,  32s. 

rpHE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM;  with  a  Narra- 

J  tive  0f  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  18o5.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 
Nearly  ready,  Two  Vols.,  Feap.  8vo, 

1YYNEVOR  TERRACE;  OR,  THE  CLUE  OF  LIFE. 

J _)  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe.” 

London :  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Seventh  Edition,  revised,  3s.  6d. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  By  It.  Chenevix  Trench, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.  Third  Edition,  3s. 
ENGLISH:  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Third  Edition, enlarged,  4s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


By 


This  day,  complete  in  Three  Parts,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY".  By  William  Allen  Miller, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor*of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London. 

Part  I  Chemical  Physics,  10s.  6d.  Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  16s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  20s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Cheap  Edition,  3s. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir 

of  Redelyffe.”  With  Illustrations  by  J.  B. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEIR.  OF  REDCLYFFE.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 
HEARTSEASE.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  Second  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  10s.  6d. 
THE  LITTLE  DUKE.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 

TiPHE  “BALANCE  OF  BEAUTY;  OR,  THE  LOST  IMAGE 

I  RESTORED.”  By  Jane  Kennedy,  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Character,” 
“Julian,”  “  Young  Maids  and  Old  Maids,”  “  Things  New  and  Old,”  &c.,  &c„  &e. 

London  :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  E.  C.  _ 

Just  published  in  8vo,  price  5s. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CIVIL  LAW  :  an  Introduction 

to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  By  William  Gravel,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

Also  translated  by  the  same  Author,  8vo.  pricelOs.  6d. 

riTHE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN,  with  the  NOVEL  as  to 

X  SUCCESSIONS. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street, 


Nearly  ready  Library  Edition,  Octavo,  much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  of  the 

Biographical  history  of  philosophy",  from  its 

ORIGIN  IN  GREECE  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  George 
Henry  Lewes. 

“This  new  edition  may  almost  he  considered  as  a  new  work,  so  many  are  the  additions 
and  so  extensive  the  alterations.  Seven  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
philosophers— Abelard,  Algazzali,  Giordano  Bruno,  Hartley,  Darwin,  Cabams,  and 
Gall.  An  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Philosophy 
and  Science,  replaces  the  original  Introduction.  Under  the  heads  of  Socrates,  the 
Sophists,  Aristotle,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant,  and  Eclecticism,  considerable  additions 
and  alterations  will  be  found;  and  throughout,  the  revision  has  been  such  that 
scarcely  a  paragraph  remains  unaltered.”— Preface. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

LORDDOWNE’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Just  published,  in  18tno,  price  Is.  cloth, 

N  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Viscount 

Downe. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


A 


On  Thursday  next,  in  2  vols.  8vo  (forming  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  Tooke’s 
“History  of  Prices  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time,"  and  comprising  a  lull  Index 
to  the  whole  of  the  Six  Volumes), 

HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation 

durin"-  the  Nine  Years  1848-56 :  Embracing  also  the  subjects  of  the  Bank 
Charter  of  1844 ;  the  Influx  of  the  New  Gold ;  the  Effect  on  Prices  m  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  supplies  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  America;  the  recent  Economical 
Policy  of  France;  the  Railway  Expenditure;  and  Free  Trade.  By  TnoMAS  Iooke, 
F.R.S.,  and  William  Newmarch. 

London:  Longman,  Browh,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
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Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  8s.  cloth, 

THE  METAPHYSICIANS:  Being  a  Memoir  of  Franz  Carvel 

Brushmaker,  written  by  Himself;  and  of  Harold  Fremdling,  Esq  written  and 
now  republished  by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.  With  Discussions  and  Revelations  relating 
to  Speculative  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Social  Progress. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


TH.E  EDINBRRGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIV.  Advertisements 

_L  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  imme¬ 
diately. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.(  39,  Paternostcr-row 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  MR.  MACAULAY’S  “LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME.” 

A  xSew  Edition,  in  fcap.  4to,  price  21s.  cloth;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 

Mil.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  With  II- 

wood  by  s  M^illhims^11^  an<*  ^°m  tJle  anti(lue>  ky  G*  Scharf,  jun.;  engraved  on 

>*  A!?o.  a  ^dition  °i*  Mr.  Macaulay’s  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  with  “  Ivry” 
and  the  Armada,”  in  16mo,  with  Vignette,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

_ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  BACON’S  WORKS. 

Just  Published,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  each, 

^HE  WORKS  of  MiANCIS  BACON,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Vis¬ 

count  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  A  New  Edition 

irl  <imi  nlii.n/latn,]  .  _ l  i _  ii.  .  .  1  i-..  n  ° 


Cambridge. 

***  The  publication  has  commenced  with  the  Division  of  the  “Philosophical 
Works,  to  be  completed  m  5  vols.,  of  which  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  price  18s.  each,  are  now 
Booksellers  1V'  ^  V‘  advancin®  at  press.— The  Prospectus  may  be  had  of  all 

London:  Longman  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker 
and  Co. ;  J.  Bain ;  E.  Hodgson  ;  Washbourne  and  Co. ;  H.  G.  Bohn;  Richardson 
Brothers;  Houlston  and  Co.;  Bickers  and  Bush;  Willis  and  Sotheran:  J 
Cornish;  L.  Booth;  and  J.  Snow. 


DAKINS’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  5s.  bound, 

NO\  UM  TESTAMENTUM  GR^CUM,  juxta  Exemplar  Wet- 

stenii,  Glasgme,  impressum :  Accedunt  Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  in  Acta  et 
Apostolorum  Epistolas.  Curante  G.  W.  Dakins,  S.T.P.  et  LL.D.  Editio  Nova  accu¬ 
rate  unpressa  et  reeensita. 

_ _  London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Simpkin  and  Co. 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  28s.  cloth, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  his 

XA.  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  j 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES 

OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  price  7s. 

THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

1.  In  Pocket  Volumes . 3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  21s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume  .  .  .  .  Square  crown  8vo,  21s.;  calf,  30s. 

3.  Library  Edition .  3  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  36s. 

_ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

TYTLER’S  GENERAL  HISTORY  EXTENDED  AND  IMPROVED 
BY  J.  H.  BURTON. 

New  Edition,  in  8vo,  with  7  Maps,  price  14s.  cloth, 

rp  YTLER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  H I  STORY  ANCIENT  AND 

JL  MODERN.  To  which  are  added  a  Table  of  Chronology,  and  a  Comparative  View 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography.  New  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  Year 
1855  by  John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Scotland”  from  1689  to  1748. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and 
_ H.  G.  Bohn. _ 

Just  published,  in  two  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

IIAKSP FARE’S  ENGLAND ;  OR,  SKETCHES  OF  SOCIAL 

IIISTOR\  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH.  By  G.  W.  Thornbuey, 
Author  of  “  History  of  the  Buccaneers,”  &e. 

“A  work  which  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and  entertaining  character  of  its 
contents,  and  which  well  deserves  a  place  on  the  library-shelf,  by  the  side  either  of  the 
historians  of  England  or  the  prince  of  dramatists.” — John  Bull. 

“  The  vast  quantity  of  small  traits  and  minute  information  amassed  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  readers  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  interior  history  of  the  Elizabethan  age  .....  The  obvious  merit  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  scope  and  versatility  of  its  contents,  which  undoubtedly  exhibit 
considerable  industry  in  the  collection  and  systematic  grouping  of  the  social  and  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  ot  the  age.  For  all  popular  purposes  the  volumes  may  be  regarded 
as  a  successful  attempt  to  bring  familiarly  before  the  public  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  special  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth.”— Literary  Guzette. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  TO  THE 

I )  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an  introduction  on  “Talmud”  and  “Midrash:” 
An  Historical  Essay  from  the  German  of  M.  Steinschneider,  revised  throughout  by 
the  Author. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown-,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  numerous  Facsimiles  and  Vignettes  engraved 
on  Wood,  and  other  Illustrations,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  and  his  WORKS:  With  Gleanings 

from  his  Diary  and  unpublished  MSS.,  and  from  other  sources.  By  William 
Cotton,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  John  Burnet,  Author  of 
"  Rembrandt  and  his  Works,”  &c. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CONYBEARE  AND  IIOWSON’S  “ST.  PAUL.” 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and 
4  Plates,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

TnE  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  Conybeake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Second 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 


s 


“  This  elaborate  work  has  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  by  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  first  edition  to  give  it  a  place,  and  that 
an  honoured  one,  among  our  old  literary 
acquaintances.  The  form  in  which  it  now 
presents  itself  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  many  who,  being  desirous  of  possessing 
bo  valuable  an  aid  to  the  perusal  of  that 
important  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  will  be  enabled 
by  the  reduction  in  the  price  to  gratify 
their  wish.  Nothing  material  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  subject  has  been  omitted  in 


the  present  improved  edition,  there  being 
still  an  ample  supply  of  plates,  woodcuts, 
and  maps.  The  text  remains  intact,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  it  has  undergone  the  process 
of  revision  and  correction;  and  the  student 
of  the  History  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  will 
here  find  all  the  information  which  could 
be  obtained  from  various  sources,  collected 
and  placed  within  his  reach,  in  a  lucid  and 
chronological  arrangement.  The  work 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  and  most 
erudite  productions  of  exegetical  litera- 

tni»n  T  r.1,  T>  ..  1 1 


ture.” — John  Bull. 

The  Original  Edition,  with  more  numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
price  £2  8s. — may  also  be  had. 

London ;  Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robeeis. 


G  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  42s.  cloth, 

WILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  Histo- 

M  7  Practical:  Illustrated  with  more  than  1000  Engravings 

Architecture.^  B  USton’  from  Drawm&8  >’7  J-  S.  Gwilt :  With  a  Supplement  on  Gothic 

“  It  should  be  possessed  and  used  by  every  architectural  student.”— Builder. 
_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

A  New  Edition,  in  two  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  six  Maps,  price  63s 

M‘C™nk?TCI£S  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  WORLD. 


newspapers,  who  now  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  the  names  of  numerous  places 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  especially  in  those 
great  empires  of  which  in  this  edition  the 
description  has  been  entirely  re-written." 
— Economist. 


.“  The  present  is  an  improved  edition, 
with  additional  information,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  late  changes.  .  .  .  The  articles 
‘  Australia,’  ‘  Russia,’  and  ‘  Turkey,’  with 
others  of  less  importance,  have  been 
re-written.  .  .  .  The  present  improved 
edition  will  be  acceptable  to  all  readers  of 

Also,  in  one  vol.  with  Maps,  price  50s.  cloth,  or  55s.  half-russia 

M‘CULLOCH’S  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY,  illustrated 

with  Maps  and  Plans,  New  Edition. 

_ London:  Longman,  Rrown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION  OF  R  D  ROGET’S 
ENGLISH  THESAURUS. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  clas- 

L  sided  and  arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  IIoget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c. ;  Author  of  the  “Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy¬ 
siology,  &c.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  and  printed  in  a  more  con¬ 
venient  form. 


“  Dr.  Roget’s  object  is  not  to  explain, 
define,  or  distinguish  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant ;  but  to  suggest  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  selection  to  the 
well-informed  and  the  discriminating- 
These  will  find  his  ‘  Thesaurus'  a  most 
useful  manual  of  reference,  coming  in  aid 
of  the  memory,  which  is  not  always  ready 
to  produce  on  the  instant  the  vast  assort¬ 
ment  of  materials  laid  up  in  its  treasury. 
A  glance  at  a  page  of  this  ‘  Thesaurus’ 
may  often  save  much  time  and  mental 
effort ;  an  entire  train  of  thought  with  all 
its  ramifications  being  exhibited  in  com¬ 
plete  and  orderly  survey;  thereby  not 
only  facilitating  the  labour  of  composition, 
but  adding  greatly  to  its  force  and  accu¬ 
racy.”—  John  Bull. 


London : 


“  Dr.  Roget’s  ‘  Thesaurus’  is  full  of 
suggestions,  and  exhibits  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  richness,  fulness,  and  flexibility  of  the 
English  language.  We  recommend  it  es¬ 
pecially  to  writers  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  give  strength  to  their  style  by 
adopting  foreign  words,  idioms,  and 
phrases ;  to  those  also  who  use  their  own 
language  loosely  and  carelessly;  to  as 
many  as  labour  under  the  misfortune  of 
being  spell-bound  by  some  expressions 
which  happen  to  be  fashionable ;  to  those 
persons  who  are  so  indolent  or  conceited, 
so  ignorant  or  so  negligent,  as  to  damage 
the  purity  of  their  mother-tongue  by  a 
habit  of  arbitrarily  fabricating  new  words 
and  new-fangled  phraseology' ;  and  finally 
to  all  who  honestly  desire  to  have  at  com¬ 
mand  a  copious  vocabulary  and  the  entire 
resources  of  the  language,  whether  for 
speaking,  public  or  conversational,  for 
translating,  or  for  original  written  com¬ 
position.” — Eclectic  Review. 


Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


PHILLIPS’  MINERALOGY  GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

In  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  18s. 

A  WWTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY. 

William  Phillips,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  Altera- 
tions  andA(ldit,oiis,by  H.  J.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  II.  Milleb,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

I.G.b.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Whittaker 
and  Co. ;  Tegg  and  Co.;  and  D.  Bogue. 


Now  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  bound, 

DALZEL’S  ANALECTA  GRiECA  MINORA  ;  or,  Select  Pas- 

sages  I  rorn  Greek  Authors,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools  : 
vvitn  English  Notes.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev  J  T  White 
M  A.,  Junior  Upper  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  With  additional  Extracts  from 
Arrian  and  zElian;  and  a  New  English  Lexicon  of  all  the  Greek  Words  which 
occur  m  the  Text. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Riyington;  Hamilton 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and  Houlston  and  Co.  Liverpool :  G.  and  J.  Robin¬ 
son.  Edinburgh  :  Bell  and  Bradfute. 


THE  MOST  PORTABLE  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  square  18mo,  price  7s.  bound, 

RABENHORST’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  GER- 

MAN  AND  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES. 
By  G.  II.  Noehden,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.  Sixth  Edition,  materially  improved.  By  D 
Boileau.— Also,  j  v  j 


DR.  NOEHDEN’S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

revised  by  Dr.  Bialloblotzky.  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  bound. 

NOEHDEN’S  GERMAN  EXERCISES.  l2mo. 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

London ;  Longman  and  Co. :  Whittakee  and  Co. ;  Dune  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and 
Co. ;  H.  G.  Bohn  ;  J.  Cornish  ;  D.  Nutt  ;  Atlott  and  Co. 


New  Edition, 
price  6s.  — 


HANDSOME  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  GIBBON’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  15s.  cloth, 

rPHE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

X  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

***  Also  the  Library  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  8  vols.  8vo  with  Portrait 
price  60s.  cloth.  ’ 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  J.  M.  Richardson;  Simpkin  and  Co  •  Hamilton 
and  Co.;  Whittaker  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ;  E.  Hodgson;  T  Hatchard* 
Bigg  and  Son;  T.  Bdmpus:  Capes  and  Son;  J.  Bain;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co  • 
Washbodbne  and  Co. ;  T.  Fellowes;  II.  G.  Bohn  ;  Bickers  and  Bush  -  Stevens 
and  Norton;  W.  White;  J.  Cornish;  M.  Coomes;  Tego  and  Co. ;  Waller  and 
Son;  Willis  and  Sotheran;  and  T.  Bosworth.  Oxford:  I.  II.  and  J.  Parker. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  Liverpool:  G.  and  J.  Robinson.  Edinburgh* 
A.  and  C.  Black. 


Now  complete  in  10  volumes,  8vo,  price  £5  6s.  cloth, 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Each  Volume,  price  10s.  6d.,  may  be  had  separately  as  follows : — 

1.  LIFE,  by  Bishop  Heber,  with  Indexes,  &c.,  10s.  6d. 

2.  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  10s.  6d. 

3.  HOLY  LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING,  10s.  6d. 

4.  COURSE  OF  SERMONS,  10s.  6d. 

5.  EPISCOPACY  ASSERTED,  and  other  Works  on  Church  Discipline,  10s  6d 

6.  REAL  PRESENCE,  DISSUASIVE  FROM  POPERY,  &e.,  10s.  6d. 

7.  UNUM  NECESSARIUM,  GOLDEN  GROVE,  &e.,  10s.  6d. 

8.  WORTHY  COMMUNICANT,  SERMONS,  &c„  10s.  6d. 

9  and  10.  DUCTOR  DUBITANTIUM,  2  vols.  10s.  6d.  each. 

London:  Longman  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington;  T.  Hatchard  ;  Hamilton  and 
Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Capes  and  Son  ;  J.  Bain ;  E.  Hodgson;  II.  Washboubne  ; 
H.  G.  Bohn;  Bickers  and  Bush;  J.  Van  Voobst;  C.  Dolman;  Sotheran  and 
Co.  Oxford:  I.  H.  and  J.  Parker.  Cambridge:  Deighton  and  Co.;  Macmillan 
and  Co,  Liverpool:  G,  and  J,  Robinson,  Birmingham ;  H,  C,  Langbbidge, 
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MEMOIRS  BY  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

This  day,  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume.  ,  ,  .. 

Contests  — I  Formation  of  the  New  Government,  1834-5 ;  II.  Repeal  of  the 
Cora  Laws!  'l815-6.  Published  by  his  Literary  Trustees,  Lord  Mahon  (now  Lari 
Stanhope)  and  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARn  Cardwell,  M.P. 

*,*  Vol.  I.,  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1828-9. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street, _ 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  1  to  3  (to  be  completed  with  an  Index,  in  10  Monthly  Volumes), 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

T  TVFS  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPER'S 

I  i  OF  THE  GRFAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Reign  ‘of  George  ^th^ Fourth.  By  the  Right  Hon  John  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D., 

aSi?«.£”.SK 

Magazine.  John  Murray,  Albemarie-street. _ _ _ 

NICHOLLS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Now  ready,  Four  Vols.  8vo,  51s. 

History  of  the  English,  scotch,  and  irish 

POOR  LAW  in  connection  with  the  Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  K.aB.;  late  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law 

11031  d'  xhe  Work  may  also  be  had  in  separate  portions. 

THE  ENGLISH  POOR.  2  Vols. 

THE  SCOTCH  POOR.  1  Vol.  THE  IRISH  POOR.  1  Vol. 

“  To  his  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  Sir  George  Nicholls  now  adds  companion 

V°’tTc  a  History  of  the  Poor 

Laws  of  Great  Britain  which  will  be  of  essential  service,  and  will  assist  greatly,  no 
doubt  in  prompting  and  directing  future  efforts  for  the  perfecting  of  that  chanty  in 
its  largest  application '  which  its  author  as  an  active  pubhc  servant  has  himself  done 
so  much  to  promote.” — Examiner. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street.  


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  AMERICAN  ATLAS. 

This  day  29  Plates,  engraved  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art,  and  carefully  coloured, 
half-bound  morocco,  small  folio,  price  63s. 

A-m-  ATT  AS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  NEW 

BRUNSWICK  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  CUBA,  and  JAMAICA.  From  the  most  recent  State  Documents,  Marine 
Surveys  and  unpublished  materials,  with  Plans  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Seaports, 
and  an  Introductory  Essay  (16  pp.)  on  the  Physical  Geography  Products  and  Re^ 
sources  of  North  America.  By  Professor  Rogers,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  and  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

*  *  This  is  the  only  Collection  of  Maps  of  these  Countries  from  Documents  not 
yet  published  in  Europe  or  America, 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street,  London  ; 

■\y  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Engravers  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh. _ 


GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  CATHCART,  K.C.B, 

Now  ready,  with  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

TTTF  MTT  TTARY  OPERATIONS  IN  KAFFRARIA,  which 

led  to  the  Termination  of  the  Kaffir  War;  and  on  the  Measures  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  of  the  People  of  South  Africa.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Cathcaht 
K.C.B.,  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Also,  by  the  same, 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  WAR  IN  RUSSIA  AND  GER¬ 
MANY,  1812-13.  With  23  Diagrams  and  Plans.  8vo,  1-ls. 

“Colonel  Catlieart’s  solid  and  unpretending  volume.  Lucid,  concise,  and  pregnant, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  valuable  for  its  facts  and  its  commentaries,  -quarterly 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street, _ 

SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD’S  ESSAYS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.,  Post  8vo,  18s. 

iESCRIPTIVE  ESSAY’S:  Contributed  to  the  “Quarterly 

Review.”  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 

contents  : — 


D 


Cornish  Miners  in  America. 

English  Charity. 

Locomotion  by  Steam. 

British  Policy. 

The  Printer’s  Devil. 

The  Red  Man.  - -  .  ,. 

“  The  volumes  contain  some  of  the  most  interesting  essays  that  have  appeared  in  the 
•Quarterly.’  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  read  them  as  they  appeared,  will  read  them 
a^ain  with  pleasure,  and  such  as  have  not  before  seen  them,,  will  be  surprised  to  hud 
how  much  pleasant  reading  they  have  missed.”— Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street. _ 


The  Air  we  Live  in. 

Memorandum  on  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 

Britannia  Bridge. 

The  London  Post  Office. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Now  ready.  Second  Thousand,  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  ART  IN  ENGLAND:  being  an 

Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures  Drawings,  4c.,  m 
Great  Britain.  By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin. 

“  The  work  before  us  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  contain  more  of  the  essence  of 
true  eonnoisseurship  than  any  other  of  the  same  class  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
public.  Dr.  Waagen’s  name  is  too  familiar  to  the  art-world  to  require  any  introdue- 

tion.” — Quarterly  Review.  _  ,  .  _  c  .  ,  . 

“  The  knowledge  of  the  materials  contained  in  Dr.  Waagen  s  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain’  must  have  exercised  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  intended 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

Also,  now  ready,  with  200  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18s. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OE  THE  ARTS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE.  By  M.  Laeakte. 

“Illustrated  with  upwards  of  200  Wood  Engravings,  representing  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  in  every  style  of  art.  As  a  broad  view  of  the  domestic  art  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  an  introduction  to  their  particular  study,  this  Handbook  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  and  satisfactory.” — Press. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street.  _ 


THE  LATE  LORD  RAGLAN. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  Portrait,  and  Plans,  2  vols.,  Post  8vo,  24s 

T  ETTERS  FROM  HEAD-QUARTERS;  or,  THE  REALITIES 

B  i  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  By  A  Staff  Officer. 

“This  is  the  most  interesting  account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  The  sinipli  ity  with  which  the  writer  lias  told  the  result  of  his  observations 
renders  his  ‘  Letters’  no  less  agreeable  than  instructive;  and  however  much  the  public 
may  have  been  satiated  with  the  oft-repeated  tale,  we  can  promise  them  that  they  will 
here  find  fresh  materials  to  reward  curiosity."—  quarterly  Review. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  two  narratives  more  violently  opposed  to  each 
other  than  Mr.  Russell’s  and  that  of  the  Staff  Officer.”— Literary  Gazette. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street, 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  LORD  ELLESMERE. 

I. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE,  DONNA  CHARITEA,  BLUEBEARD, 

and  other  Poems.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  4to,  24s. 

A  pleasant  task  is  before  any  future  Walpole  who  may  be  disposed  to  bring  down 
his  predecessor’s  Catalogue  of  ‘  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  *  to  the  time  present.  Few 
names  in  the  modern  list  would  figure  more  agreeably  than  that  of  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere.” — Athenaeum. 

ii. 

rnHE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1812,  IN  RUSSIA.  By  General  Carl 

Jl  Von  Clausewitz.  Translated  from  the  German.  Map,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

hi.  * 

rpHE  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA  BY  THE  TURKS.  From  the 

_L  German.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Q GENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER  IN  ACTIVE 

O  SERVICE.  The  Campaign  of  Radetzky,  in  Piedmont  — The  Defence  of 
Temeswar— The  Camp  of  the  Ban.  Translated  from  the  German.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


L 


IEE  AND  CHARACTER 

WELLINGTON.  Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 


OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 


'pHE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

VII. 

WELLINGTON;  His  Character— his  Actions,  and  his  Writings. 

By  Jules  Maueel.  With  a  Preface,  by  Lord  Ellesmere.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  fid. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street.  _ 


POPULAR  WORK,  BY  DR.  PARIS. 

Now  ready,  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo,  9s. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Implant  in  the  Young  Mind  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy  by  the  Aid  of  the  Popular  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  By  the  late  John 
Paris,  M.D. 

“  We  know  of  no  other  book  which  so  charmingly  blends  amusement  with  ins  true- 
tion.  No  juvenile  book  has  been  published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise.  ’— 

^T.n/uttle  work,  which  has  run  through  many  editions,  and  is  read  wherever  the 
English  language  is  known,  is  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  author  s  knowledge  and 
of  his  power  of  explaining  the  principles  of  science  in  the  most  intelligible  language. 
— Athenaeum. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street. 


Now  ready,  Eighteenth  Edition,  with  20  additional  Woodcuts,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

T  ITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Lady 

I  i  Callcott. 

“  A  charming  little  production,  and  just  such  as  ought  to  be  given  to  or  read  by  a 
child.  Few  persons  can  write  down  to  the  infantile  capacity  without  silliness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  mistaken  inculcations  on  the  other.  The  happy  medium  is  here  bit ;  and 
we  most  cordially  recommend  ‘  Little  Arthur’s  History’  to  every  little  person  in  the 
British  Empire.” — Literary  Gazette.  ,  ....  .  T 

“  l  acknowledge  myself  to  be  some  judge  of  what  suits  children,  and  1  never  met 
with  a  history  so  well  adapted  either  to  their  capacities  or  their  entertainment,  so 
philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  written  with  such  infantine  simplicity.  —  Mrs. 
Marcett  to  Lady  Callcott. 

John  Murray,  Albemarie-street.  _ 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  MISSIONARY  JOURNALS  and  RE- 

SEARCHES  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With  Portrait,  original  Map,  and  interest¬ 
ing  Illustrations,  will  be  published  as  soon  after  Easter  as  possible. 

Mr.  Murray  is  compelled  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  the  Public  against 
several  publications,  which,  by  artful  advertisements,  are  made  to  appear  as  though 
coming 'from  Dr  Livingstone.  He  is  authorized  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  say  that  he 
repudiates  them  entirely,  and  wishes  it  to  be  generally  known  that  the  only  authentic 
narrative  of  his  Adventures  and  Discoveries  in  Africa,  from  his  Own  Journals,  is  that 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

A1  bemarle-street,  London,  March  21,  1857.  _ _ _ _ 

Now  ready, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with- 

drawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 

and  Cross-street,  Manchester. _ 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


A 


Two  Years  Ago.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
1200  Copies. 

Researches  in  Chalda?a.  By  W.  K.  Loftus. 
Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 
Houghton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 

The  Days  of  My  Life— Ivors. 

Monarchs  Retired  from  Business. 

Bonar’s  Travels  in  Sinai. 

Froude’s  History  of  England. 

Aurora  Leigh.  By  Mrs.  Browning. 
Essays.  By  David  Masson. 

Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Barry  Cornwall’s  Dramatic  Scenes. 
Musgrave’s  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphigne. 
Life.  By  P.  H.  Gosse. 

M'Clure's  Arctic  Discoveries. 

Norway  and  Sweden.  By  X.  and  Y. 
Jessie  Cameron. — Still  Waters. 
Mansfield’s  Buenos  Ayres. 

White's  Walk  through  Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 

Edited  by  Wliately. 


Macaulay’s  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
2000  Copies. 

Bowring’s  Kingdom  of  Siam. 

Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 

Conybeare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 

Life  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  John  Tauler. 
Olmsted's  Tour  through  Texas. 
Thornbury’s  Art  and  Nature. 

Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir. 
Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Morley’s  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Robertson’s  Early  Church  History. 

The  Englishwoman  in  Persia. 

Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches. 

Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 

Life  of  General  Napier. 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

Butler’s  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Ryland’s  Life  of  Kitto. 

The  Sketcher.  By  Rev.  John  Eagles. 
Bolhwell.  By  Professor  Aytoun. 

Ferny  Combes.  By  Charlotte  Chanter. 
Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  (Currer  Bell). 


Bacon's  Essays. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Single  Subscription — One  Guinea  pee  Annum. 
i iterary  Institutions  and  Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

A  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Recent  Works  withdrawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered 
at  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Cash,  may  be  obtained  ou  application. 


Charles  Edwaed  Mudie,  610,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester, 
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HALLIWELL’S  PRIVATELY  PRINTED  WORKS,  14  Vols. 

4to,  Sets  (of  which  two  only  remain),  £16  16s.  A  few  of  the  Volumes  for 
sale  separately.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application. 

_ London  :  William  Skeffington,  163,  Piccadilly.  W. _ 

pIIANDOS  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE— A  few  impres- 

sions  FOR  SALE,  from  the  celebrated  PRIVATE  PLATE  (destroyed),  en¬ 
graved  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  by  Samuel  Cousins,  A.E.R.A.  Prints,  21s. ; 
Proofs,  signed  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  £3  3s. 

“ A  very  faithful  version  of  the  Portrait." — Vide  Waagen’a  "Art  Treaiuret,"  vol. 
2,  p.  52. 

London  :  William  Skkffington,  163,  Piccadilly.  W. _ 

On  March  28th,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards, 

AMERICAN  SLAVERY  AND  COLOUR.  Illustrated  with  a 

Map.  By  W.  Chambers,  Author  of  “  Things  as  they  are  in  America." 

W.  and  It.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh, 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published, 

ANEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS.  By  Alexander  Smith, 

Secretary  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Author  of  “  A  Life  Drama,  and 
other  Poems." 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  day,  in  Three  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev-  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A., 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES :  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  11s.  6d. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  5s. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 

Edition.  2s. 

_ Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 

THE  LATE  HUGH  MILLER’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  ready,  Post  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  testimony  of  the  rocks  :  or,  geology  in 

ITS  BEARING  UPON  THE  TWO  THEOLOGIES,— NATURAL  AND 
REVEALED. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.  and  Shephf.rd  &  Elliot.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Dublin:  W.  Robertson. 

NEW  WORK  ON  PERSIA. 

Now  ready,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  28s. 

JOURNAL  OF  TWO  YEARS’  TRAVEL  IN  PERSIA, 

CEYLON,  &c.  By  R.  B.  M.  Binning,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

London  :  W.  II.  Allen  and  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street. 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  BROTHERS  MAYHEW. 

8vo,  sewed,  price  Is.  No.  1  of 

PAVED  with  GOLD  ;  or,  the  ROMANCE  and  REALITY  of 

the  LONDON  STREETS.  An  Unfashionable  Novel.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew. 
With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  To  be  completed  in  Thirteen  Monthly  Numbers. 


A 


CARLYLE’S  WORKS,  CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  Vol.  I. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Being  the  New  Volume  of  the  Cheap  Re-issue. 

Already  published, 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION :  A  HISTORY.  2  vols.  crown 

8vo,  12s. 

LEVER'S  WORKS,  CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  4s. 

CHARLES  O’MALLEY.  Vol.  II.  By  Charles  Lever.  With 

Eight  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.  Completing  the  Work  in  2  Vols.  Price  8s. 

Already  published, 

HARRY  LORREQUER.  Crown  8vo,  price  4s. 


A  New  LIFE  of  LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

By  James  Augustus  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Chafman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 


ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITERATURE.  By  the  late  Dr. 

Arnold;  Rev.  H.  Thompson, M. A. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman;  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
and  other  Contributors.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

GREEK  LITERATURE. 

A  HISTORY  of  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Tal- 

foerd;  the  Bishop  of  London;  Rev.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.,  and  other  Con¬ 
tributors.  With  complete  Indices.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  HEBREW,  EGYPTIAN,  PERSIAN,  GRECIAN,  and 

ROMAN  SYSTEMS  of  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Maurice. 
Third  edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

A  MANUAL  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  William 

Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  &  Co. 

In  course  of  publication,  price  6s.  each,  a  Series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

By  Maull  and  Polyblank.  With  appropriate  Biographical  Notices. 

The  MARCH  Number  contains GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  Esq. 

Already  published : — 

No.  1,  containing  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  2,  „  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

No.  3,  „  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

No.  4,  „  J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

No.  5,  „  Sir  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.S.,  Ac. 

No.  6,  „  E.  H.  BAILY,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  7,  „  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

No.  8,  „  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

No.  9,  „  E.  M.  WARD,  Esq.,  R.A. 

No.  10,  „  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  CAMPBELL. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechureh-strect ;  David  Bogus,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


Mil.  BENTLEY’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SENT  POST-FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OP  POST-OFFICE  ORDER. 


Narrative  of  the  defence  of  kars,  historical 

AND  MILITARY.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.,  Unattached,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Aides-de-Camp,  and  late  of  the  Madras  Engineers.  From  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  and  from  Notes  taken  by  the  Genera!  Officers  serving  on  the  Staff  of  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioner  with  the  Ottoman  Army  in  Asia  Minor.  8vo.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.  "  \Jv.at  ready. 

ii. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL.  A  Narrative  of 

Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  By  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo. 

[«7 ust  ready. 
hi. 

The  entire  correspondence  of  Horace  wal- 

POLE.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.  Containing  the  whole  Corre¬ 
spondence,  now  first  Collected  and  Chronologically  arranged,  together  with  upwards 
of  Two  Hundred  Additional  Letters.  Vol.  II.  (to  be  completed  in  Eight),  with  Five 
Portraits,  10s.  6d.  [ J ust  ready. 

“This  complete  edition  will  be  a  boon  to  the  whole  of  the  reading  world.” — 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1857. 

iv. 

History  of  the  war  in  affohanistan.  Written 

from  the  unpublished  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  most  distinguished  Military 
and  Political  Officers  employed  in  Afghanistan  throughout  the  momentous  years  of 
British  connexion  with  that  country.  Containing  a  History  of  our  Relations  with  the 
Persian  Court — of  the  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East — the  first  Siege  of  Herat — the 
Origin  of  the  Affglian  War,  and  the  March  of  the  British  Army  to  Caubul.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  several  Treaties  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain.  By  John’ 
William  Kaye.  Vol.  II.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [Just  ready. 

v. 

Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  peel.  By  m.  Guizot,  Author 

of  “  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  Svo,  14s. 

“  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  honoured  in  a  biographer  as  few  English  Statesmen  ever 
have  been  or  can  hope  to  be.” — Examiner. 

VI. 

T  ETTERS  OF  QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA,  including  her 

1  J  Private  Correspondence  with  Charles  I.  Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett 
Green,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England."  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

“  We  have  quoted  enough  from  this  work  to  prove  the  high  value  we  assign  to^it. 
We  wish  we  had  more  explorers  with  Mrs.  Green’s  care,  skill,  and  appreciation. 
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ELIJAH-POGrRAMISM. 

HERE  are  few  people  fonder  of  laughing  at  their  neigh¬ 
bours  than  the  English,  yet  there  are  none  who  are  less 
conscious  of  what  is  ridiculous  in  themselves.  We  have 
caricatured,  satirized,  and  dramatized  the  follies  of  America, 
probably  without  an  idea  that  it  is  possible  we  may  be 
just  as  absurd  ourselves.  Who  has  not  laughed  over  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  this  country,  sii',”  whom  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  encounters — from  Colonel  Rowdy,  the  editor 
of  the  Rowdy  Journal,  with  his  War  Correspondent,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick,  down  to  Mr.  Chollop,  who  goes  with  a 
bowie-knife  and  a  revolver  “  to  plant  the  flowers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  wilder  recesses  of  my  country.”  It  is  this  last- 
named  eminent  patriot  and  statesman  who  intimates  to  the 
Englishman  that  it  will  be  wiser  for  him  to  refrain  from 
comment  on  the  “  institutions”  of  America — informing  him, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  his  belt,  that  “We  air  a  great 
people,  sir,  and  we  must  be  cracked  up.” 

When  we  see  all  this  written  in  a  book  as  a  quiz  upon 
the  Yankees,  we  enjoy  it  amazingly  ;  but  does  it  ever  occur 
to  us  that,  if  the  Yankees  themselves  had  the  least  turn  for 
fun — which,  fortunately  for  us,  they  have  not — they  might 
write  just  as  good  squibs  upon  us  ?  Just  look  at  what  is 
going  on  at  this  moment.  From  the  Prime  Minister  down  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Rowdy  Journal  and  his  War  Correspondent 
— everybody  goes  about  shouting,  “We  air  a  great  people, 
and  we  must  be  cracked  up.”  And  this  is  the  only  answer 
we  can  get  to  any  remonstrance  against  the  violation  of  the 
principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity.  They  don’t  con¬ 
descend  to  argue  with  you — partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  noble 
filibustering  scorn  for  the  quibbles  of  the  law — partly,  per¬ 
haps,  from  a  vague  suspicion  that  right  is  not  the  strong 
part  of  their  case.  But  they  overwhelm  you  with  “  Bunkum.” 
If  you  will  not  “  crack  them  up,”  you  are  denounced  as 
afflicted  with  a  thoroughly  “  Europian  prejudice  against 
the  institutions  of  our  country.” 

When  Martin  met  that  remarkable  man,  Elijah  Pogram, 
on  board  the  Mississippi  steamer,  all  the  passengers  expected 
him  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  author  of  the  Pogram 
Defiance.  Martin  had  never  heard  of  the  Pogram  Defiance  ; 
but  that  eminent  statesman  did  not  long  delay  giving  him  a 
specimen  of  the  style.  “  Rough  lie  may  be,”  cried  the 
patriot — “  so  air  our  Bairs.  Wild  he  may  be — so  air  our 
Buffalers.  But  he  is  a  Child  of  Natur,  and  a  Child  of  Free¬ 
dom  ;  and  his  boastful  answer  to  the  Despot  and  the  Tyrant 
is,  that  his  Bright  Home  is  in  the  Settin’  Sun.”  “  Part  of 
this,”  observes  Mr.  Dickens,  “referred  to  Chollop,  and 
part  to  a  W estern  postmaster,  who,  being  a  .public  defaulter 
not  long  before,  had  been  removed  from  office,  and  on  whose 
behalf  Pogram  had  thundered  the  last  sentence,  from  his 
seat  in  Congress,  at  the  head  of  an  unpopular  President.” 
Now  it  is  very  well  for  us  to  laugh  at  Elijah  Pogram  and 
his  admirers  ;  but  we  ask  seriously,  are  we  not  at  this  very 
moment  living  under  the  dominion  of  pure  Pogramism  ?  It 
is  totally  impossible  to  get  a  reasonable  answer  to  a  reason¬ 
able  question  on  any  political  subject  whatever.  If  we  propose 
to  discuss  Sir  J.  Bowring,  we  are  told — “  Though  he  may 
be  rough,  so  air  our  bail's.  But  he  is  a  child  of  Freedom 
and  a  child  of  Nature.  And  if  you  wish  to  say  anything 
more,  sir,  on  the  Chinese  question,  then  my  boastful  answer 
to  you  is,  that  my  bright  home  is  in  the  settin’  sun.”  It  is 
no  use  saying,  “Well,  what  then'?”  Pogramism  is  too 
strong  for  us.  It  rules  us  with  a  rod  of  iron.  If  we  ask,  How 
about  peace,  or  retrenchment,  or  reform,  or  anything  else, 
it  is  always  the  same  thing — Pogram  tells  us  that  his 
“bright  home  is  in  the  settin’  sun.”  And  so  we  are 
cornered.  The  answer  is  conclusive,  and  we  had  better  say 
no  more  about  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  their  “  Bunkum  ”  which  we  have 
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borrowed  from  the  Yankees — there  is  another  quality  on 
which  their  remarkable  men  especially  plume  themselves,  of 
which  we  can  produce  a  very  fair  imitation.  “  I  guess,  sir, 
we  air  a  smart  people,”  says  Mr.  Pogram.  But  Mr.  Pogram 
would  find  his  match  at  Tiverton.  For  true  American 
“  smartness  ”  we  will  back  Lord  Palmerston’s  address  to  his 
constituents  against  any  similar  production  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  document  commences  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  a  vote  of  censure  had  been  passed  upon  the 
Government  by  “  the  combined  action  of  an  aggregation  of 
discordant  elements.”  It  has  been  usual  heretofore  in  this 
country,  when  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour  solemnly  and 
explicitly  deny  that  they  have  done  a  particular  thing,  to 
accept  that  denial,  and  to  assume  its  truth.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  “  smart  ”  a  man  to  do  anything  so  soft — 
he  knows  the  value  of  a  good  election  cry,  and  sticks  to  it. 
It  is  a  serious  thing,  however,  when  the  leading  men  in 
politics  openly  avow  their  disbelief  in  each  others’  word — it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  agreeable  elements  of  our  modern 
Pogramism. 

But  the  triumph  of  “  smartness”  is  the  Premier’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  difficulty.  The  reasons  for  which  Canton 
was  bombarded  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Tiverton  Address 
“  An  insolent  barbarian,  wielding  authority  at  Canton,  had 
violated  the  British  flag,  broken  the  engagements  of  treaties, 
offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  British  subjects  in  that  part 
of  China,  and  planned  their  destruction  by  murder,  assassi¬ 
nation,  and  poison.”  We  ask  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  history  of  these  transactions,  whether  so  dishonest  a  repre¬ 
sentation  as  this  was  ever  put  forth  in  a  public  document  by  a 
public  man  ?  Well  may  Lord  Malmesbury,  even  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  a  castigation  from  the  Times,  demur  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  this  wonderful  statement.  When  were  the  rewards 
offered  for  the  heads  of  British  subjects?  Why,  nobody 
knows  better  than  Lord  Palmerston  that  it  was  after  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Canton.  When  was  their  destruction  planned 
by  murder,  assassination,  and  poison?  Why,  the  news  of 
the  poisoning  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  night  of  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion.  And  yet  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  has  the  face  to  use  these  inflammatory 
topics  as  a  justification  of  acts  which  preceded  them,  not 
by  days,  but  by  weeks.  A  man  might  just  as  well  defend 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  on  the  ground  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  Russians  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  When  we  find 
the  public  thus  deliberately  misled  on  the  simplest  matters 
of  fact  from  the  highest  quarter,  we  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  the  Ministerial  organ  denounced  the  late  House  of 
Commons  for  reading  the  Blue-book.  The  Tiverton  Address 
is  framed  on  the  assumption  that  nobody  reads  Blue- 
books.  “  The  people,”  says  the  Times,  “form  a  just  opinion, 
because  they  have  not  mystified  themselves  by  poring  over 
the  papers,  but  they  know  the  facts.”  Yes,  and  how  do 
they  learn  them  ?  From  the  leaders  of  the  Times,  and  the 
electioneering  harangues  and  addresses  of  the  Minister — 
sources  of  information  apparently  equally  accurate,  im¬ 
partial,  and  veracious. 

When  we  get  beyond  this  paragraph  in  the  Tiverton 
Address,  we  find  nothing  but  mere  Pogram  defiances.  The 
tyrant  and  the  despot  is  again  and  again  boastfully  informed 
that  our  bright  home  is  in  the  settin’  sun.  And  so  we  go  down 
in  what  is  called  at  the  minor  theatres  a  “blaze  of  triumph.” 
There  are  certain  phrases  about  “judicious  economy,”  “pro¬ 
gressive  improvements,”  and  “well-considered  reform,”  the 
value  of  which  materially  depends  on  what  they  are  under¬ 
stood  to  mean ;  and  this,  as  they  may  mean  everything  or 
nothing,  is  at  present  not  particularly  clear.  We  are  always 
rather  suspicious  of  adjectives.  Their  general  use  in  politics 
is  to  neutralize  the  noun,  with  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
they  most  iingrammatically  disagree.  “Economy,”  with  an 
adjective,  usually  means  something  like  profusion.  “Improve- 
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menfc”  is  not  made  stronger  by  being  called  “  progressive” ; 
nor  are  “  reforms  ”  generally  more  efficient  when  they  are 
qualified  as  “  well-considered.” 

However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  critical  about 
phrases,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  wait  and  see  the  perform¬ 
ance  itself.  We  hope  that,  when  the  heat  of  the  election  is 
over,  we  shall  recover  from  our  present  condition  of  Pogram- 
ism,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  again  to  get  an  audience  for 
reason  and  common  sense  in  public  affairs.  We  trust  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  nonsense  which  is  now  so  rampant  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  hustings,  and  that,  in  the  discussion  of 
practical  measures,  we  may  be  allowed  to  forget  “  that  our 
bright  home  is  in  the  settin’  sun.”  We  see  with  regret,  and 
not  without  humiliation,  that  it  can  be  thought  expedient  by 
any  Minister  in  this  country  to  make  “Bunkum”  his  ticket. 
But  now  that  the  Premier  has  the  prospect  of  a  good  majority, 
we  hope  he  will  kick  down  the  election  platform,  like  his 
American  prototypes,  and  deliver  us  from  the  dominion  of 
Pogramism.  What  will  be  the  effect,  as  regards  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  ridiculous  clap-ti'aps  and  false  cries  under 
cover  of  which  it  will  have  been  gathered  together,  it  may  well 
puzzle  the  profoundest  political  sagacity  to  predict.  The 
Chinese  question  is  one  with  which  Parliament  will  probably 
be  very  little  troubled,  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  only  question 
with  reference  to  which  the  new  Parliament  will  have  been 
constructed.  Mr.  Hayter  himself  will  probably  be  unable 
to  form  a  much  clearer  idea  than  any  one  else  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  aspect  of  future  division  lists.  Of  all  the  knotty 
problems  in  the  doctrine  of  chances  we  should  think  the 
most  insoluble  was  this — What  will  be  the  working  of  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  without  principles,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Government  without  a  policy  1 


AUSTRIA  AND  SARDINIA. 

AN  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  used  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intimation  that  a  dispute  had  reached  that 
stage  at  which  the  only  alternative  was  a  speedy  settlement 
or  a  declaration  of  war.  Of  late  years,  the  strong  measure  of 
withdrawing  a  Minister  has  lost  much  of  its  former  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  cause  of  peace  is 
served  by  this  innovation  in  diplomatic  practice.  It  has 
come  to  be  pretty  generally  understood  that  two  countries 
may  go  on  sulkily  refusing  to  hold  intercourse  without  any 
immediate  danger  of  actual  hostilities.  Thus,  several  years  ago, 
the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  England  were  mutually  with¬ 
drawn,  without  sufficient  cause,  and  were  afterwards  replaced 
without  any  intelligible  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  two 
countries.  Quite  recently,  we  have  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  having  our  representative  dismissed  from  the 
United  States,  and  both  England  and  France  have  formally 
cut  their  disreputable  brother  of  Naples,  without  the  smallest 
intention  of  following  up  the  menace  with  any  ulterior 
measures.  Austria  is  now  playing  the  same  game.  Because 
the  Sardinian  Government  has  not  chosen  to  violate  the 
laws  of  its  own  country  by  suppressing,  without  trial,  a 
few  journals  which  have  given  offence  to  the  absolutism  of 
Vienna,  Count  Paar  has  been  recalled  from  Turin;  and  the 
Sardinian  Minister  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Austria  has 
consequently  received  orders  to  return  home.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  more  than  an  exhibition  of  spleen  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  on  his 
side  any  desire  to  push  the  quarrel  to  the  length  of  actual 
war.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  collision  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  reckless  use  of  what  ought  to  be 
considered  the  last  expedient  short  of  an  appeal  to  physical 
force. 

Every  preliminary  step  which  brings  home  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  the  imminence  of  war  has  a  direct  tendency  to  avert 
that  calamity.  So  long  as  the  recall  of  an  ambassador  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  ultimatum,  it  seldom  failed  to  induce 
the  contending  States  to  look  seriously  into  the  matters  in 
dispute,  and  to  consider  whether  they  were  such  as  to  warrant 
an  appeal  to  arms,  or  whether  some  terms  of  accommodation 
might  not  be  found.  But  now  the  most  insignificant  wrangle 
is  thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  cessation  of  international 
intercourse;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  wholesome 
moral  influence  of  such  an  act  is  almost  entirely  lost.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  understood  as  a  grave  warning,  the  withdrawal 
of  an  ambassador  has  no  more  effect  than  the  withdrawal 
of  a  juror  in  a  Nisi  Prius  trial.  It  no  longer  brings  a  quarrel 
to  a  crisis,  but  leaves  it  to  smoulder  on  until  prolonged 
estrangement,  and  the  chances  of  future  collision,  may 
develope  a  trifling  difference  into  an  actual  casus  belli. 


The  grievance  which  is  alleged  as  the  pretext  for  Count 
Paar’s  recall  is  one  which  not  _even  the  Government  of 
Austria  can  seriously  consider  a  legitimate  occasion  of  war. 
The  real  motive  of  the  step  which  has  been  taken  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  vehement  antagonism  inevitably  existing 
between  the  State  which  represents  the  cause  of  Italian  free¬ 
dom  and  the  Empire  whose  energies  have  always  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  crush  the  Peninsula  under  the  weight  of  foreign 
despotism.  But  unless  Austria  is  resolved  at  once  to  bring 
the  quarrel  to  an  issue,  and  to  precipitate  a  war  with  her 
most  disaffected  provinces,  she  has  everything  to  lose  by 
widening  the  alienation  between  herself  and  Piedmont. 
Every  month  of  sulky  animosity  will  serve  only  to  strengthen 
the  hold  of  Sardinia  upon  the  sympathies  of  Italians,  as  well 
within  as  beyond  the  Austrian  frontier  ;  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  present  rupture  will  give  Sardinia  the 
prestige  of  appealing  as  the  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  Neither  England  nor  any  other  constitutional  State 
can  for  a  moment  admit  the  right  of  Austria  to  call  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  Government  to  account  for  the  alleged  excesses  of 
journalists  whom  Austria  herself  is  invited  to  prosecute  in 
the  Piedmontese  courts. 

The  answer  of  Count  Cavour  to  the  complaints  of  Count 
Buol  is  identical  with  that  which  our  own  Government 
gave  to  Austria  in  the  Haynau  affair.  We  said  then,  as 
Sardinia  says  now,  that  in  a  free  country  it  is  impossible 
to  punish  individuals  until  they  have  been  condemned  by 
regular  legal  proceedings,  and  that,  if  a  foreign  Government 
feels  itself  aggrieved,  the  courts  of  law  are  ready  to  hear  its 
complaints  and  to  afford  redress.  The  explanation,  however, 
which  was  accepted,  though  certainly  not  with  a  good  grace, 
from  England,  is  not  thought  sufficient  from  a  less  powerful 
State  ;  and  if  anything  were  wanting  to  make  the  contrast 
more  striking,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  our  own  press  have  handled  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
with  quite  as  much  severity  as  the  most  exalted  patriots  of 
Turin  and  Genoa.  Even  from  the  despotism  of  Prance, 
Austria  might  learn  to  be  careful  in  the  conduct  of  a  quarrel 
of  this  kind.  When  Count  Warewski  made  his  decla¬ 
ration  against  the  abuses  of  the  Belgian  press,  he  was  able 
to  point  to  some  journals  which  had  not  hesitated  to  re¬ 
commend  the  liberation  of  France  by  the  summary  process 
of  assassinating  the  Emperor.  But,  strong  as  the  provoca¬ 
tion  was,  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  venture  on  any 
course  so  decided  as  the  recall  of  its  ambassador;  and  Austria 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  she  too  had  borne  in  mind 
that  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  constitutional  usages  of  a 
neighbouring  State  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  to  her  the 
support  or  the  sympathies  of  any  but  the  most  extreme  of 
the  despotic  Powers. 

This  exhibition  of  ill-humour  will  probably  be  limited, 
for  the  present,  to  the  regions  of  diplomacy.  Exasperated 
as  Austria  undoubtedly  was  by  the  manly  protest  of 
Count  Cavour  against  the  continued  foreign  occupation 
of  Italy,  it  was  impossible  to  make  this  the  ostensible 
foundation  for  hostilities ;  and  unless  some  more  plausible 
excuse  for  a  breach  can  be  found  than  the  intemperate 
language  of  a  few  unofficial  newspapers,  she  will  scarcely 
venture  to  brave  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  her  own  Italian  subjects,  by  rushing  into  war 
with  her  neighbour.  But  the  intense  acerbity  manifested 
by  these  paltry  bickerings  on  every  possible  occasion  augurs 
ill  for  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  looked  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  Italian  difficulties.  At  this  moment,  the  state 
of  Italy  is  less  promising  than  it  was  before  the  Conferences 
of  Paris.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  oppression  has  only  been 
confirmed  by  the  feeble  remonstrances  of  the  Great  Powers. 
In  the  Roman  States  and  the  Duchies,  the  system  of  foreign 
occupation  is  maintained  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
any  relaxation,  while  Austria  seems  bent  upon  preserving 
relations  of  chronic  animosity  with  the  only  free  country 
south  of  the  Alps.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  demeanour  of  France,  though  less  irritable  than 
that  of  Austria,  is  at  all  more  favourable  to  Italian  free¬ 
dom.  Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  genuineness  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  a  daily  contemporary  has  got  possession  of  by 
some  subterranean  channel,  it  would  seem  that,  within  a 
few  months  after  the  Paris  declarations  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  Italy,  the  French  Envoy  at  Rome  was 
preparing  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  Piench 
and  Austrian  intervention  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Papal  dominions.  According  to  the  ingenious  theories 
of  this  philosopher,  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  were  altogether  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  people 
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of  Italy  were  fit  for  anything  better  than  to  groan  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  be  kept  down  by 
clerical  prefects,  suitab'y  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  France. 
We  are  told  that  the  Roman  administration  is  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world,  though  the  praise  is  effectually  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  admission  that  its  subjects  would  not  tolerate 
it  for  a  moment  after  it  lost  the  support  of  foreign  troops. 
It  may  be  that  the  best  possible  administration  would  not 
conciliate  the  Lombards  to  the  rule  of  Austria  ;  but  men  do 
not  commonly  rise  against  a  native  Government  until  they 
are  provoked  by  intolerable  grievances,  and  we  accept  the 
admission  that  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  with  an  alien  army 
as  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  his  sway  is  by  no  means 
so  beneficent  as  his  French  advocate  has  laboured  to  prove. 

However  this  may  be,  the  hope  of  a  readjustment  of 
Italian  affairs  with  the  concurrence  of  France  and  Austria 
appears  more  distant  than  ever,  and  the  prospects  of  that 
unhappy  country  seem,  as  of  old,  to  be  confined  to  the 
alternatives  of  hopeless  submission  and  equally  hopeless 
insurrection.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  change  this  situation 
as  hostilities  in  Italy ;  and  while  the  absolute  Powers  have 
the  game  so  completely  in  their  own  hands  as  at  present,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  astute  statesmen  of  Vienna  will  be  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  urging  their  present  quarrel  with  Sardinia  to 
the  extremity  of  war.  But  the  animosity  which  is  cherished 
on  both  sides  must,  sooner  or  later,  by  some  untoward 
chance,  lead  to  a  more  serious  rupture,  unless  Austria  can 
learn  to  tolerate  with  somewhat  greater  patience  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  free  country  upon  the  borders  of  her  own  dominions. 
One  thing  is  certain — if  the  two  countries  cannot  learn  to 
live  in  peace,  the  dangers  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
weaker  State. 


LEGISLATIVE  DUTIES  AND  PROSPECTS. 

IPHERE  are  very  few  members  of  the  late  House  of 
JL  Commons  who  have  ventured  to  defend  that  body  from 
the  charge  of  having  neglected  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  has  said,  in  his  election 
address,  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,  when  he  refers  to  the 
laborious  and  most  useful  Session  of  1853;  and  the  contrast 
which  he  points  out  between  the  character  of  the  Legislature 
before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  affords 
perhaps  the  best  excuse  which  can  be  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
our  representatives.  The  first  year  of  the  Parliament  which 
hasjust  expired  witnessed  what  Mr.  Herbert  justly  describes 
as  great  legislative  and  fiscal  reforms.-  He  tells  us  that  it 
allayed  the  discontent  of  the  Colonies,  improved  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India,  opened  the  public  service  to  merit  and 
ability,  reformed  the  Universities,  and  equalized  our  fiscal 
system  as  between  different  classes  of  the  State.  One  is 
disposed  to  regard  with  some  forbearance  the  shortcomings 
of  a  Parliament  which  did  its  duty  so  well  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war;  and  it  is  only  fail- to  admit  that,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  its  existence,  it  was  not  quite  so  regardless  of  domestic 
interests  as  it  subsequently — perhaps  inevitably — became. 
But  the  performances  which  Mr.  Herbert  enumerates 
contain,  after  all,  but  one  measure  which  affords  any  evidence 
of  assiduity  on  the  part  of  Parliament  as  distinguished 
from  the  Administration;  and  that  one — University  Reform 
— was  merely  the  natural  fruit  of  an  inquiry  instituted 
before  that  House  of  Commons  had  come  into  existence. 

But  it  is  of  little  moment  now  to  discuss  whether  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  late  House  was  natural  or  acquired.  Mr. 
Herbert’s  allusion  to  the  duty  of  effective  legislation  is 
chiefly  important  as  an  implied  protest — and  almost  a  solitary 
one—  against  any  further  indulgence  of  the  slothful  disposition 
which  has  followed,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  excitement  of 
war.  For  the  last  year  the  House  has  been  performing  the 
diguih'ed,  but  not  energetic,  part  of  “the  warrior  taking  his 
rest and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  before  its  succes¬ 
sor,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  display  a  very  different 
disposition.  If  the  addresses  of  candidates  are  to  be  taken 
as  any  sign  of  the  probable  temper  of  the  coming  Parliament, 
there  is,  we  fear,  but  little  prospect  of  any  great  improvement 
in  habits  of  diligence.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
gentlemen  who  aspire  to  the  honour  of  a  seat  seems  to  be 
ai  all  seriously  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  is  asking 
to  be  put  into  a  position  which  demands  businesslike  energy 
and  perseverance  from  all  who  would  occupy  it  with  credit 
to  themselves  or  advantage  to  the  country.  Now  and 
then,  a  candidate  will  dilate  upon  the  duties  which  the 
new  Parliament  will  have  to  perform  ;  but  we  have  not 
observed  many  who  show  any  clear  appreciation  of  the  first 


of  all  duties — that  of  carrying  out  a  series  of  practical 
improvements  in  almost  every  department  of  pul  lie 
business.  There  are  plently  of  declarations  like  that  of  Mr. 
Rolt  in  Gloucestershire,  who  proclaims  his  conviction  that 
the  especial  duty  of  the  next  Parliament  will  be  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  and  strengthen  the  well- 
established  rights  of  every  class  of  the  community — this 
being  the  true  Conservative  synonym  for  doing  nothing. 
Even  the  Liberals  seem  to  think  that  they  have  no  more  labo¬ 
rious  task  before  them  than  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  Chinese  war  ;  and  it  would  really  be  difficult  to  find  a 
dozen  addresses  which  show  the  least  sense  of  the  vast  arrears 
of  practical  business  which  our  representatives  will  have  to 
work  down.  Even  those  who  taunt  their  opponents  with  in¬ 
difference  to  the  business  of  legislation  show  little  inclination 
to  improve  upon  their  practice.  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  example, 
finds  it  easier  to  accuse  the  Government  of  dissolving  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  sake  of  wasting  a  year,  than  to  point  out  how  he 
himself  would  be  disposed  to  turn  the  lost  time  to  advantage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  tone  of  the  clap¬ 
trap  addressed  to  the  constituencies  is  really  given  by  the 
people  themselves.  Rant  about  the  Union  Jack,  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  over  the  issue  of  the  Russian  war  are  much  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  majority  of  electors  than  the  consideration  of 
the  less  exciting  business  which  belongs  to  times  of  peace. 

While  the  elections  promise,  we  fear,  little  improvement  in 
the  practical  character  of  Parliament,  they  seem  still  less  likely 
to  lead  to  that  consolidation  of  parties  which  some  have  antici¬ 
pated.  The  men  who  range  themselves  under  the  Ministerial 
banners,  however  reliable  they  may  be  on  the  first  trial  of 
strength,  make  up  an  incongruous  mass  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  knead  into  the  consistency  of  a  party.  The 
negative  policy  of  pure  Conservatism  is  altogether  baffled  by 
the  absence  of  any  positive  policy  from  the  Palmerston 
party.  At  a  loss  for  some  threatened  institution  to  defend, 
the  Tories  themselves  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  all 
kinds  of  innovations.  The  Premier  has  given  up  agricultural 
statistics — so  no  political  capital  can  be  made  of  that.  He  is 
as  good  an  Anti- reformer  as  need  be,  and  no  one  can  accuse 
him  of  too  much  rashness  in  administrative  improvements. 
In  Finance,  he  has  not  endangered  the  country  by 
carrying  Free-trade  ideas  to  any  fanatical  length,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  distribution  of 
public  rewards,  he  has  shown  no  disposition  to  truckle  to  the 
clamour  of  vulgar  Radicals.  In  army  matters,  he  does  not 
profess  to  believe  in  merit,  and  he  is  never  forgetful  of  the  claims 
of  rank.  Then  his  ecclesiastical  appointments  have  made  him 
almost  as  popular  a  representative  of  Protestantism  as  if  he 
joined  in  the  cry  against  Maynooth.  He  had  thus  robbed 
the  Opposition  of  their  best  weapons,  and  though  he  may 
have  damaged  the  morale  of  his  own  forces,  his  opponents 
are  not  less  demoralized  for  want  of  an  enemy  to  engage. 
A  large  section  of  the  country  party  have  actually  attempted 
to  get  round  their  crafty  adversary  by  a  flank  march,  and 
may  already  be  seen  threatening  him  from  the  Radical  side. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  Church-rates.  Others 
are  loud  for  innovations  in  finance,  such  as  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Income-tax  on  an  anti-territorial  basis.  A  few  Con¬ 
servatives  are  prepared  for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  a  scale 
which,  if  not  very  extensive,  is  yet  far  in  advance  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  views  on  the  subject.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  takes 
up  retrenchment  and  social  improvement  as  his  leading  topics, 
and  the  whole  party  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  infected  with 
something  that  has  all  the  outward  appearance  of  Radicalism. 
There  is  a  sort  of  coherence  among  natural-born  Tories  that 
will  always  secure  a  respectable  nucleus  for  the  gradual 
agglomeration  of  atoms  ;  but,  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
new  Parliament,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  very 
considerable  disruption  of  the  reactionists,  until  they  shall 
have  had  time  to  purge  themselves  of  the  noxious  ideas  of 
progress  which  the  necessity  of  their  position  has  compelled 
them  for  a  time  to  embrace. 

But  the  scattering  of  the  Tory  ranks  will  not  be  more 
embarrassing  to  the  Opposition  than  the  union  of  discordant 
partisans  is  likely  to  prove  to  the  Government.  The  reasons 
given  by  various  candidates  for  supporting  Lord  Palmerston 
are  enough  to  show  what  a  motley  following  he  will  gather 
together.  The  Conservative  candidate  for  Sheffield  declares 
himself  an  enthusiastic  Palmerstonian  for  the  same  reasons 
which  make  him  a  sincere  admirer  of  Mr.  Roebuck.  One 
gentleman  at  Beverley  supports  the  Minister  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  propose  a  system  of  comprehensive  reforms, 
and  check  the  centralizing  tendency  of  legislation  ;  while 
another  in  Bucks  will  stand  by  him  because  his  temperate  views 
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of  progressive  improvement  contrast  favourably  with  those  of 
the  Government  that  preceded  him.  A  ballot-box  reformer 
at  Hull  is  confident  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  show  the 
same  zeal  for  reforms  at  home  that  he  has  done  for  the  glory  of 
England  abroad.  Some  candidates  extol  him  as  a  Minister 
pledged  to  progress  and  reform  ;  and  others  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  him  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which  he  restrains  the 
innovating  tendencies  of  his  party.  A  host  of  followers — 
Whig,  Conservative,  and  Radical — follow  his  lead  because  he 
brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close ;  and  a  large  section, 
which  includes  no  less  distinguished  a  Tory  than  Major 
Beresfobd,  feel  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the 
victim  of  “  Coalition.”  With  such  demands  to  satisfy,  it 
must  have  been  no  easy  task  for  the  Premier  to  frame 
the  prospective  paragraph  of  his  address  even  to  his  own 
modest  constituency.  But  he  has  got  out  of  this,  as  out 
of  every  other  difficulty,  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran 
tactician.  There  is  not  a  politician  of  any  shade,  from  the 
deepest  orange  to  the  brightest  green,  who  could  take 
exception  to  the  Minister’s  programme.  Here  are  the 
guiding  principles  : — judicious  and  well-regulated  economy 
— progressive  improvement  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  nation — the  continued  diffusion  of  education — and 
such  well-considered  reforms  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  required  by  change  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  growth  of  intelligence.  It  would  seem  hard  to  ask  for 
more  than  this;  and  yet  those  who  think  the  least  reform 
the  best  will  not  find  the  promises  of  the  Premier  at  all  too 
large.  It  is  a  happy  gift  to  be  able  to  gratify  a  heterogeneous 
party  by  words  which  Tories  and  Radicals  alike  may  read 
as  the  express  echo  of  their  own  sentiments.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  says  the  Times ,  is  not  a  statesman  who  rests  his 
reputation  on  this  or  that  measure,  or  takes  his  stand  on 
this  or  that  definite  proposal.  We  are  afraid  the  eulogy  is 
only  too  well  deserved. 


MATTHEW  HOPKINS  WANTED. 

“  TT  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  witches 
JL  and  sorcerers,  within  these  last  four  years,  are  marvel¬ 
lously  increased  within  your  Grace’s  realm.”  This  was 
Bishop  Jewell’s  complaint  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago  ;  and  it  seems  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  There 
are  actually  all  the  materials  for  getting  up  a  popular 
panic  on  the  subject  of  witches  that  there  were  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  periods.  It  is  not  now  a3  it  was  even 
in  the  days  of  “  the  venerable  Sir  Matthew  Hale.”  Neither 
the  pulpit  nor  the  judicial  bench  of  the  day  pronounces 
that  there  must  be  witches  because  the  Scriptures  affirm 
their  existence — or,  rather,  affirm  the  necessity  of  punishing 
those  who  pretended  to  the  powers  of  witchcraft — still  less 
can  the  melancholy  reason  be  urged,  that  the  wisdom  of 
all  nations,  and  of  our  own  in  particular,  has  provided  laws 
against  witchcraft.  Educated  and  religious  men  do  not  view 
these  things  as  they  were  viewed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  there  are  all  the  old  wild  elements  of  fear,  ignorance,  and 
superstition — not  so  popular,  indeed,  as  formerly,  yet,  within 
their  range,  as  mischievous  as  ever.  In  every  quarter  of 
England  we  find,  not  the  lingering  and  moribund,  hut  the  active 
influences  of  witchcraft  at  work.  If  another  Matthew 
Hopkins  were  to  receive  a  Royal  licence  and  commission  as 
“  Witchfinder  General,”  he  would  discover,  not  as  wide  a 
field  for  his  energies  as  under  the  first  Stuart,  but  still 
opportunities  for  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business.  There  is 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Leeds,  of  whom  Ave  have  heard  more 
than  enough  in  the  Dove  case.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
Avithout  some  “  Avise  Avoman”  turning  up  in  the  London  Police 
reports  —  sometimes  in  Old  Street,  sometimes  in  West¬ 
minster.  A  “  Avliite  Avitch,”  recognised  as  the  orthodox 
dealer  in  amulets  and  Obeahism  at  Exeter,  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion  signalized  himself  in  Mr.  Westeiiton’s  line,  and  signed 
an  address  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  complaining  of  the 
abomination  of  the  cross.  But  it  is  in  Staffordshire  that  Ave 
find  the  old  thing  in  all  its  old  grotesque  horrors.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  the  respectable  Mr.  James  Tunni- 
cliff,  for  his  own  purposes,  someAvhat  exaggerated  the  num¬ 
bers  of  his  brother-professors  of  the  black  art  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  But  according  to  his  oavh  account,  the  Brocken, 
or  Bamburg,  or  NeAv  England  itself,  never  produced  a  more 
abundant  crop  of  devil’s  deeds  than  does  that  respectable  mid¬ 
land  county  at  the  present  moment.  Satan’s  kingdom,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  divided  against  itself ;  and  the  Avork  of  the  Avar- 
locks  of  the  Trent  Y alley  seems  to  be  to  plot  and  counterplot 


against  each  other.  All  the  old  Oriental  system  of  devilry 
reappears,  and  the  wizards  fight  and  tussle  it  out  like  the 
Gins  and  Afrits  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Satan,  however,  is  wiser  than  of  yore.  The  animal  we 
now  meet  with  is  the  witch  doctor  rather  than  the  wizard. 
To  cure,  not  to  curse,  is  Mr.  Tunnicliff’s  profession.  It  is 
not  the  weaver  of  knots,  but  the  disentangler,  who  practises 
noAv-a-days — and  a  sufficiently  lucrative  practice  it  is.  Mr. 
Thomas  Charlesworth,  being  possessed  of  a  stupid  dairy¬ 
maid,  a  bibulous  wife,  and  a  pretty  constant  taste  for  strong 
liquors,  and  not  finding  these  three  domestic  curses  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  failing  farm  and  unprofitable  cheese-room,  is 
assured  by  his  neighbours,  with  one  consent,  that  he  and  all 
his  belongings  are  “  bewitched.”  Flocks  and  herds,  ox  and 
ass,  man-servant  and  maid-servant,  himself  and  his  wife,  his 
dairy-maid  and  his  cheese-kettle,  are  all  spell-bound  by  the 
incantations  of  the  wise  man  of  Derbyshire.  James  Tunni- 
cliff  bargains  to  loose  the  powerful  spell  at  the  moderate 
figure  of  3 s.  6d.  per  sheep,  pig,  and  calf,  5s.  per  baby,  3s.  6cl. 
per  ox,  5 s.  for  the  daiiy-maid,  and  5s.  for  the  cheese-kettle. 
In  these  counter-charms  Charlesavorth  invested  first  7  L, 
and  then  15?.,  besides  sending  to  London  fora  poAverful  book 
of  gramarye.  Considering  that  Tunnicliff  had,  according  to 
his  own  account,  to  fight  it  out  Avith  “  Old  Bull  of  Yeaver- 
ley,” — Avith  “  Cotton  of  Longton,”  avIio  had  “  showed  books 
against  him,”  but  Avas  beaten  after  a  hard  fight,  being  “  very 
stubborn,”  and  returning  more  than  once  to  the  attack — and 
Avith  Arnold  of  Kingsley,  Avho  seems  to  have  been  but  a  poor 
devil,  for  Tunnicliff  beat  him  without  seeing  him — and  that 
he  had  also  to  go  to  Buxton  and  Derby,  Avhere  some  parti¬ 
cularly  terrible  wizards  had  been  at  Avork  against  unlucky 
farmer  Charlesworth — Ave  must  say  that  Tunnicliff  did 
something  for  his  fees.  A  witch-doctor  has  no  sinecure  of 
it  at  this  rate. 

But  what  a  very  unpleasant  picture  of  rural  life  this  is  ! 
Things  go  Avrong  in  bower  or  hall,  at  bed  or  board,  in  the 
stock -yard  or  in  the  dairy.  The  simple  farmer  complains. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  is  referred  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  parishioners  to  the  wise  man  or  Avise  woman  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  witch  and  Avitch-doctor  are  cor¬ 
relatives  ;  but  both  of  them  are  British  institutions.  You 
are  to  look  out  for  them  like  the  small-pox  and  the  Union 
doctor’s  pony — the  one  brings  the  other,  and  they  go  at  it 
tooth  and  nail.  Charlesworth  and  his  wife,  and  his  nurse 
and  his  servant-maid,  and  Sammons,  a  hind  on  the  farm, 
and  Mrs.  Willatts,  a  neighbour,  and  Charlesworth’s 
father-in-law,  who  “  sent  for  Harrison  the  wizard,”  and 
“  farmer  Potts,  a  neighbour  who  had  got  a  lamb  bewitched, 
and  avIio  had  himself  been  beAvitched  several  times” — all 
accept  this  pleasant  state  of  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the  Avorld,  visible  and  invisible. 
They  believe  that  a  spell  can  be  laid  on  the  cheese,  which 
makes  it  fall  to  pieces — that  pots  and  kettles  can  be  dealt 
with  by  another  black  art  than  that  of  the  kitchen  grate— 
that  when  the  spirits  are  abroad,  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  sympathizes  with  the  devil’s  rout — that  unearthly 
noises  are  heard — that  the  cows  lament,  the  horses  prance, 
and  fiery  dogs,  like  “  the  spectre-hound  in  Man,”  present  their 
grim  forms  in  the  kitchen — that  the  house  is  shaken  as  with 
an  earthquake,  and  that  its  inmates  are  tortured  Avith  aches, 
spasms,  contortions,  fever,  and  shivering — and  that  all  this 
comesoftheAvords  of  might  spoken  by  some  Cornelius  Agrippa 
or  Michael  Scott  in  the  next  county.  Charlesworth  is 
assured  that  the  broad  hand  is  upon  him — his  wife  is  convinced 
that  her  husband’s  mother  has  done  it  all — “the  family  are  all 
given  to  witchcraft,  and  Avere  all  bad  ones.”  There  seems  to 
their  minds  to  be  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  state  of 
things  in  all  this.  Some  folks  are  witches,  and  some  are  their 
victims — some  can  bind  a  spell,  and  some  can  loose  it.  It 
is  only  to  see  Avhich  is  strongest  in  the  long  run.  The 
remedies,  Avlien  mixed  together,  have  an  odd  look ;  but 
if  they  ansAver,  what  does  it  signify  1  The  recognised  prac¬ 
tice  against  Satan  seems  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of  cash, 
rags,  alcohol,  and  prayer.  Mr.  Charlesavqrth  contributes 
30 1.  of  money,  and  his  Avife  a  bit  of  her  dress— the  husband 
encounters  the  foul  fiend  Avith  the  brandy-bottle,  AAdiile  his 
Avife  resists  the  tempter  Avith  neat  gin.  In  the  very  crisis  of 
their  fate,  Avlien  the  haunted  house  is  shaken  by  all  the  fiends, 
and  Avhen  the  bold  archimago,  enveloped  “in  blueness, ’’goes  to 
“  death  or  glory,”  and  to  meet  “  all  his  enemies”  armed  with 
“  a  knife  and  a  plate,”  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
possessed  betake  themselves  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer — though 
they  are  assured  that  Old  Bull  of  Yeaverley  had  been  be¬ 
witching  the  Family  Bible,  “  and  that  Avas  the  reason  they 
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were  shaken  so.”  For  ten  months  this  sort  of  thing  appears 
to  have  gone  on.  The  wizards  seem  to  have  worked  their 
respective  spells  with  varying  success — that  is  to  say,  the 
witch  doctor  plied  his  victims  with  devilish  broths  of  briony 
and  rustic  poisons,  while  the  victims  plied  themselves  into 
delirium  tremens  with  brandy  and  terror  ;  but  not  a  soul  in 
the  whole  parish  doubted  for  a  moment  but  that  the  whole 
thing  was  in  the  regular  course  of  a  stubborn  case  of  witch¬ 
craft,  dealt  with  by  the  witch-doctor  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for 
Chaklesworth’s  resipiscence.  Apparently  he  still  believes 
in  witchcraft  and  witch-doctors,  in  spite  of  his  experience. 
Tunnicliff  is  dismissed,  and  prosecuted — and,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  convicted — not  by  the  awakening  of  his  victim,  nor 
by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  by  the  interference  of 
a  local  newspaper. 

Grotesque  and  ludicrous  as  all  this  is,  it  is  rather  with  a 
sardonic  smile  that  one  finds  it  out.  It  is  with  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  that,  after  having  had  a  son  for  six  years  at  a 
public  school,  a  confiding  father  finds  out  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  thing  is  a 
great  jest,  but  not  a  very  comfortable  one.  It  makes  one 
laugh,  but,  as  the  saying  is,  at  the  wrong  side  of  one’s 
mouth.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  education  going  on — not 
to  speak  of  church  extension  and  meeting-house  extension. 
Doubtless  these  precious  Staffordshire  villages,  Newborough 
and  Bromley  Hurst,  have  their  religious  and  moral  teachers, 
and,  we  dare  say,  of  more  than  one  “  denomination ;”  and  we 
pride  ourselves  on  being  the  most  intelligent  and  religious 
people  on  earth.  And  yet,  if  we  look  for  it,  there  now 
and  then  appears — not  in  a  single  patch,  but  here  and  there 
in  London,  and  Leeds,  and  Exeter,  and  Derby,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  just  showing  what  is  at  work  under  all  this  religion 
and  education  and  intelligence — a  black  sullen  cloud  of 
superstitious  horrors,  and  debasing,  unchristian  practices 
and  beliefs,  enveloping’  a  whole  class  of  society,  just  as 
sordid,  degraded,  and  humiliating  as  ever  characterized  the 
believers  in  African  gree-grees,  or  in  Polynesian  fetishes. 


THE  SMASHER. 

AS  the  class  of  Smashers  is  clearly  on  the  increase,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  review  them.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  describe  the  genus.  We  all  know  the  Smasher 
generally.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  decided  opinions  on  every 
question,  and  the  amount  of  his  decisiveness  is  exactly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  his  want  of  information.  His  great  moral, 
social,  political,  and  religious  maxim  is,  “  Down  with  every¬ 
thing”  The  Smasher  is  a  versatile  man.  He  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  fixed  ideas  on  any  subject,  except  that  of  his 
own  importance.  Nor  is  he  to  be  called,  in  any  sense,  a 
reflecting  man.  He  does  not  sit  at  home,  like  one  of  your 
old  Beformers  or  Revolutionists,  and  profoundly  meditate 
some  great  scheme  for  changing  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
he  daily  strolls  down  Piccadilly  after  breakfast,  with  his 
cigar,  pondering  what  he  shall  pitch  into  next.  Perhaps  he 
meets  a  carriage  with  scarlet  footmen,  and  it  casually  occurs 
to  him  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  show  up  the 
British  monarchy.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  sight  of  a  bishop 
suggests  to  him  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against 
the  Church.  If  a  literary  friend  were  to  meet  him  and  tell 
him  that  an  original  MS.  of  Hamlet  had  been  found,  he 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  public  that 
Siiakspeake  was  an  over-rated  man.  To  an  observer  of 
nature  no  object  is  without  its  appropriate  instructiveness; 
and  the  Smasher,  like  the  busy  wasp,  improves  the  shining 
hour,  and  gathers  gall  from  each  bearskin,  each  shovel-hat, 
each  cocked  hat — above  all,  from  each  good  hat — that  he 
meets.  Like  the  gentleman  in  Milton,  he  “  from  each 
thing  met  conceives  delight” — i.e.,  the  delight  suggested  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  shown  up. 

It  appears  that  the  Smasher  went  to  church  last  week — 
we  beg  pardon,  not  to  church,  but  to  the  Surrey  Gardens. 
Whether  it  were  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  or  the  unusual¬ 
ness  of  the  event,  his  bile  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  his  devotional  exercises.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  a  man  who  can  run  texts  off  so  glibly  might  have 
considered  that  the  Smasher  should  no  more  pursue  his 
ordinary  occupations  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  the  ox  or  the 
ass  in  the  Commandment.  Nevertheless,  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  our  friend  found  an  admirable  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  his  amiable  calling.  W  hy  not,  smash  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  ?  A  liy  not,  indeed — and  so  here  goes  at  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons. 


Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  read  the  letters  of 
“  Habitans  in  Sicco.”  If  not,  we  advise  them  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Smasher  in  his  Sunday  coat.  They 
will  see  a  specimen — and  a  very  melancholy  specimen — of  the 
degradation  to  which  a  free  press  in  a  free  country  can  de¬ 
scend.  W e  have  seen  what  the  press  is  capable  of  becoming 
in  America;  and  we  regret  to  remark  that,  day  by  day,  the 
tone  of  our  “leading”  English  journal  is  perceptibly  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Angry  personal  abuse, 
venomous  political  declamation,  attacks  on  individuals  which 
derive  their  sole  force  from  their  insolence  and  audacity,  are 
daily  becoming  the  staple  of  some  at  least  of  those  organs 
which  are  the  chief  vehicles  of  public  discussion.  The 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  nursery,  dished  up 
in  a  leading  article,  irresistibly  remind  one  of  the  Rowdy 
Journal,  described  by  Mr.  Dickens  as  publishing  “  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  when  seven  years 
old,  obtained  from  his  nurse,  regardless  of  expense.” 

That  “Habitans  in  Sicco”  is  not  an  occasional  correspondent, 
but  the  real  “We”  himself,  masquerading  in  large  type  in  an 
out-of-the-way  column,  is  suggested,  oddly  enough,  by  a  self- 
betraying  slip  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  Smasher,  it 
seems,  knows  the  name  of  the  “  Cantab”  who  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  against  “  Habitans  in  Sicco,”  and  he  is  sure 
that  it  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  four  greater  Prophets.  The 
fact  may  be  so ;  but  how,  we  should  like  to  know,  did  the 
Smasher  learn  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Times  is  in  the 
habit  of  betraying  the  anonymous  which  it  professes  to 
protect  ?  Does  it  throw  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  one  of  the 
parties  in  a  discussion,  and  strip  the  mask  from  the  other, 
in  order  the  better  to  expose  him  to  his  antagonist  ?  Is 
this  the  fair  play  and  honour  of  the  English  Press  ?  Is  this 
the  legitimate  use  of  anonymous  writing  ? 

But,  setting  aside  all  minor  objections  to  “  Habitans  in 
Sicco”  on  the  score  of  coarseness,  blasphemy,  impertinence, 
and  brutality,  let  us  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  he  professes 
to  want.  Imprimis,  Spurgeon  for  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  may  be  true,  he  says,  that  Spurgeon  is  a  “  Particular 
Baptist,”  but  as  Spurgeon  preaches  so  well,  why  should  not 
the  Church  of  England  become  “  Particular  Baptist”  too — 
especially  as  it  is  certain  that  all  the  primitive  Christians 
belonged  to  that  sect  l  Now,  there  is  some  practical  difficulty 
in  the  notion  of  a  Church  immediately  altering  its  faith,  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  a  popular  orator.  Why  not 
enlist  Gavazzi  on  the  same  terms'?  But,  supposing  that 
objection  to  be  surmounted,  there  remain  certain  physical 
obstacles  which  “  Habitans  in  Sicco”  will  be  more  able  to 
appreciate.  This  wonderful  tirade  to  which  we  have  been 
treated,  against  Archbishops  in  particular,  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  is  founded  on  the  feeble  state  of  their  lungs,  and  the 
imperfect  condition  of  their  jaws.  “  One,”  says  the  Smasher, 
“  has  a  perpetual  cold  in  his  head;  in  another,  the  catarrh  has 
slipped  half-way  down  into  his  throat;  in  another,  it  is  deep- 
seated  in  the  lungs.”  Well,  what  then?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
no  one  is  ever  to  be  ordained  who  is  not  warranted  against 
catarrh,  or  that  a  clergyman  whose  lungs  are  suspected  is  at 
once  to  be  deprived  of  his  gown?  And  is  it  quite  certain  that, 
if  the  Smasher’s  views  were  carried  out,  and  Spurgeon  were 
really  made  Archbishop,  he  could  never,  by  any  accident, 
have  a  cold  in  his  head  ?  In  that  case,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
should  be  better  off  than  before.  What  should  we  do  with 
the  new  Archbishop  if,  one  of  these  days,  his  teeth  were  to 
drop  out  too  ?  What  is  it,  after  all,  that  “  Habitans  in  Sicco” 
means  to  say  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  only  orthodox 
clergymen  who  catch  cold,  have  the  gout,  lose  their  teeth,  and 
are  scolded  by  their  wives,  and  that  dissenting*  ministers 
are  invariably  sound  in  their  lungs,  active  in  their  limbs, 
and  tyrants  at  home  ?  Is  it  only  the  orthodox  divine  who, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  domestic  troubles,  preaches 
“  discord  and  strife  on  earth,  destruction  and  perdition  to 
the  Pope,  with  the  certain  hope  of  everlasting  damnation  to 
all  the  congregation,  down  to  the  smallest  charity  child?” 
Has  not  the  Smasher  the  sense  to  see  that  all  the  weaknesses 
which  he  holds  up  to  scorn  are  the  weaknesses,  not  of  the 
Church,  but  of  human  nature  ?  Cannot  he  understand  that 
it  is  our  poor  frail  mortality,  and  not  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles,  which  makes  the  teeth  of  an  old  Archbishop  drop  out, 
and  developes  tubercles  on  the  lungs  of  a  young  Curate  ? 
How  shall  we  explain  to  him  that  every  gibe  which  he 
levels  at  the  Church  of  England  equally  hits  the  “  Parti¬ 
cular  Baptists,”  or  any  other  sect  post  e  -sing  a  regular  body 
of  appointed  ministers,  who  happen  to  be  human  beings  ? 

“  Habitans  in  Sicco,”  is  very  indignant  that  there  are  so 
few  good  preachers.  He  charitably  remarks,  however,  that 
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this  unfortunate  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Church,  which  “  has  accustomed  herself  to  the  notion  that 
any  one  can  preach.”  May  we  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  there  is  at  least  as  marked  a  deficiency  of  good  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  wonder  whether  this  is 
due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  constituencies,  who  have  accus¬ 
tomed  themselves  to  the  notion  that  any  one  can  speak.  Or 
is  it  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are,  after  all, 
very  few  persons  in  the  world  who  have  the  gift  of 
oratory?  But  we  are  ashamed  of  refuting  this  rubbish 
seriously.  It  is  only  worthy  of  remark  as  a  specimen  of 
the  method  of  reasoning  which  finds  favour  with  vulgar  and 
ignorant  minds.  They  have  not  the  knowledge  or  the  sense  to 
discriminate  between  evils  which  arethe  growth  of  a  particular 
system  and  those  which  are  the  necessai-y  concomitants  of  all 
systems.  They  impute  to  the  clei'gy  old  age  and  disease  as 
vices  of  the  Church — and  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
we  are  to  do  with  a  bishop  who  has  lost  his  teeth  in  preach¬ 
ing,  or  with  a  curate  who  has  caught  cold  in  visiting  the  poor. 
They  see  an  ai'chbishop  who  is  old  and  inarticulate,  and  a 
Baptist  Boanerges  who  is  young  and  lusty — and  theyjump 
to  the  logical  conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  cry,  “Down  with  the 
Bishops  and  up  with  the  Baptists  !”  What  would  happen  to 
“  Habitans  in  Sicco”  if  Spurgeon  were  ever  to  lose  his  teeth, 
we  really  cannot  conceive.  We  suppose  he  would  have  to  give 
up  the  Baptists  with  the  same  pain  with  which  he  now 
sevei's  himself  from  the  Church. 

The  notion  of  Church  Reform  suggested  to  the  “Smasher” 
by  his  visit  to  the  Surrey  Gardens  l’eminds  us  a  good  deal 
of  the  potboy  who  was  so  iinpx-essed  by  the  gentlexxian  who 
acts  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Astley’s,  that  he  coxxld  not 
understand  how  the  Government  did  not  send  him  out  to 
take  Sebastopol.  We  have  said  but  little  of  the  tone  of  the 
lettei’s  on  which  we  have  been  coxxxmenting.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  howevei-,  how  very  malignant  a  very  stupid  man  may 
be.  It  is  a  vixlgar  eri-or  to  imagine  that  the  two  things  can¬ 
not  go  together.  No  mistake  is  so  common,  or  so  mis¬ 
chievous,  as  that  of  supposing  that  aix  ill-natured  man  must 
necessarily  be  clever.  We  advise  those  who  labour  under 
this  delusion  to  study  the  writings  of  “  Habitans  in.  Sicco,” 
or  the  “  Univei’sal  Smasher.” 


THE  “INDIAN  ELEMENT”  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

1MIERE  is  no  governing  body  iix  the  world,  with  large 
powei-s  and  responsibilities,  the  constitution  of  which 
is  left  so  much  to  chance  as  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament.  If  a  Board  of  some  half-dozen  men  were  to 
be  chosen  to  nxake  laws  for  this  great  empire,  with  all  its 
outlying  colonies  and  dependencies,  the  members  of  that 
Board  would  doubtless  be  selected  with  reference  to  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  Cai’e  would  be  taken  to  render  the 
joint  stock  account  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  possessed 
by  such  a  body  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  with  reference 
to  the  probable  subjects  for  discussion  and  legislation  to  be 
submitted  to  it  in  the  coux’se  of  its  sittings.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  composition  of  an  assembly  of  six  liundi-ed 
legislators  may  be  left  to  chance.  It  is  presumed  that, 
among  so  lai-ge  a  number  of  men,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
amoxxnt  of  intelligence  for  all  practical  purposes — that  the 
requisite  specialties  will  be  fairly  repi-esented.  In  such  a 
gathering  there  are  sure  to  be  traders  aixd  agricixltxxrists, 
lawyers  and  soldiers  —  nxen  of  High  Church,  and  Low 
Chui'cli,  and  no  Church  at  all — so  that  eveiy  interest  is  likely 
to  have  ail  adequate  exponent.  And,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
hei'self  is  concerned,  the  pi’esumption  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  result.  Each  sevei-al  constituency  may 
not  be  l’epresented  by  the  man  best  qualified  to  pi’omote  its 
intei-ests  ;  but  there  is  distributed  over  the  entire  body  of 
members  a  sxxfficient  amount  of  infox-mation  oxx  special  points 
to  secure  something  like  an  intelligent  discussion  of  all 
domestic  questions  broxight  before  them. 

But  the  British  islaixds  coixstitute  only  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  and  it  cannot  be  presumed  that,  in  the 
“collective  wisdom”  of  the  House  of  Commons, there  is  an 
amoxxnt  of  knowledge  1‘elating  to  our  distaut  colonies  and 
remote  dependencies,  by  any  means  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  they  continually  present 
for  discussion.  It  requires  no  great  prescience  to  foresee 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  a  considerable  poi’tion 
of  the  time  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  our  vast  possessions  beyond 
the  sea.  India  alone  may  afford  abundant  topics  for 


night  after  night  of  anxious  debate.  But  has  India, 
hitherto,  been  fairly  represented  in  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament?  Has  the  House  of  Commons  ever  evinced  an 
amount  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire  at  all  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject?  There  were  scarcely  six  men  in  the  last  Pai-liament 
qualified,  by  any  actual  knowledge  of  India,  to  deliver  an 
opinion  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  her  countless 
people.  Young  men,  eager  to  ventilate  their  oratory, 
crammed,  blundered,  and  declaimed  to  empty  benches  about 
“  India’s  wx-ongs.”  Nobody  cax-ed  to  hear  them,  because  it 
was  felt  that  they  had  really  nothing  to  say.  The  House, 
indeed,  has  never  been  up  “to  the  height  of  that  great  argu¬ 
ment,”  and  hence  the  invariable  dulness  of  our  Indian  debates, 
and  some  of  the  blunders  of  our  recent  legislation. 

We  hope  that,  in  this  respect,  the  new  Parliament  will  be 
better  than  the  old.  The  names  of  several  gentlemen  of 
lai-ge  Irxdian  experience  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  can¬ 
didates  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  some 
instances,  at  least,  their  success  appears  to  be  certain.  In  one, 
an  East  India  Director  has  driven  from  the  field  the  most 
vehement  of  all  the  assailants  of  the  Company.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Philliaiore  has  retired  from  the  contest  for  Leominster, 
scared  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Willouguby.  To  be  ex¬ 
cluded  at  all  from  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  been 
a  sore  trial  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Philliaiore’s  ambitious  tempe¬ 
rament;  but  to  be  excluded  by  axi  East  India  Director 
must  have  rendered  the  shame  and  agony  of  the  exclu¬ 
sion  unendui'able.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  taken  leave  of  his  constituents  and  of  his  senses 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  rabid  address,  in  which  he  tells  the 
electors  of  Leominster  that  “  a  great  man  warned  the  English 
people  to  take  care  how  they  allowed  the  breakers  of  law  in 
India  to  become  the  makers  of  law  in  England ;”  and  he  asserts 
that  “  a  lai’ge  poi’tion  of  the  revenue  collected  by  the  East 
Company  is  wrung  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  by  means 
of  tortures  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon,  and  not  to  be  named 
with  decency.”  And  yet  Leominster  discards  the  man  who 
“assisted  in  laying  bare  the  frightful  corruptions  and  hideous 
cx’uelties  of  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,’  and 
flings  hei'self  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  corrupt  and  cruel 
Directors.  We  are  astonished  that  Mr.  Philliaiore  did  not 
placard  the  streets  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  revenue 
tortures  of  Madras,  in  aid  of  his  literary  amenities.  W  hen 
Sir  Elijah  Iaipey  stood  for  Stafford  in  1790,  Sheridan’s 
friends  pai-aded  through  the  sti’eets  the  effigy  of  a  black  man 
sus.  per  col.,  as  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncoaiar.  Mr.  Philliaiore  ti-usts  to  the  use,  or  the  abuse, 
of  words,  anil  is  content  to  assail  his  opponent  in  a  paragraph. 
Melodi’amatic,  however,  as  is  his  exit  fi'om  Leominster,  and  in¬ 
discreet  as  has  been  his  Parliamentary  career,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  lost  a  worse 
man.  He  has  good  parts,  industrious  habits,  and  a  fluent 
delivery,  and  if  he  had  modei’ated  his  ardour  and  conti’olled 
his  ambition,  he  might  have  taken  a  respectable  position  in 
the  House;  but,  wanting  altogether  modei'ation  and  self- 
conti'ol,  he  has  never  l'isen  to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  “  Brummagem  Burke.” 

There  is  no  man  on  whom  these  graceful  allusions  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  seiwants  of  the  East  India  Company  could  have 
fallen  moi-e  innocuously  than  on  Mr.  Willoughby,  whose 
name  is  especially  associated  with  that  great  movement  for 
the  suppression  of  Female  Infanticide  in  India,  which  fills 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  Eastern  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Assuredly,  the  women  of  Leominster  ought  to 
be  with  him  ( Hibernice )  “  to  a  man.”  But  he  has  other 
claims  than  this  to  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Legislatui'e — claims 
which  would,  if  men  were  chosen  with  especial  reference 
to  their  acquaintance  with  topics  likely  to  be  discussed, 
secure  him  a  seat  in  the  House.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  Colonel  Sykes  and  Mr.  Leith,  who  are  con¬ 
testing  Abei’deen,  and  the  accession  of  either  of  whom 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  a  gain  to  India 
and  her  people.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  em¬ 
phatically,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Marshaian,  who  has 
stai'ted  for  Ipswich — a  gentleman  who  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life  in  India,  and  to  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with 
that  country  the  last  Parliament  was  continually  appealing. 
Similar  qualifications  ai*e  possessed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlix- 
son,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  extensive  acquirements, 
who  could  not  speak  on  any  subject  of  Eastern  policy  without 
commanding  an  attentive  audience  ;  and  by  Sir  Jaaies  Hogg, 
Mr.  Prinsep,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  City  of  London.  It  requires  but  few  words  to  demon- 
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strate  that  a  Parliament  which  is  likely  to  bestow  much  of 
its  attention  on  Eastern  affairs  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  men  so  experienced  as  these. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  used  to  contend  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  Parliament  men  who,  like  himself,  had  spent 
their  lives  in  remote  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  who,  therefore,  lacking  local  influence,  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  aristocratic  or  pecuniary  aids  to  secure  them 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  an  Indian  Nabob  could  order  either  “more 
curricles”  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  or,  “  more  members”  to 
be  sent  to  Parliament.  The  retired  Indians  of  the  present 
day  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  respectable.  If  report 
speaks  truly,  the  Nabob  candidates,  at  the  present  elec¬ 
tion,  are  more  likely  to  injure  their  chances  of  success 
by  spending  little  than  to  aid  them  by  spending  much.  They 
have  gone  fairly  to  the  constituencies  ;  and  as  in  some  cases 
they  have  little  local  connexion  with  the  boroughs  which  they 
seek  to  repi’esent,  they  must  rely  mainly  for  support  on  the 
popular  belief  that  men  who  have  gained  great  reputations 
in  India  have  some  good  stuff  in  them,  and  are  not  more 
likely  to  neglect  the  immediate  interests  of  their  constituents 
because  they  have  a  larger  range  of  knowledge  than  the 
majority  of  home-bred  legislators.  He  who  really  seeks  the 
good  of  his  country  looks  at  Parliament  as  a  whole,  and 
desires  to  see  every  interest  fairly  represented.  Six  hundred 
very  good  men  might  make  a  very  bad  Parliament ,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  probability  of  Indian  and  Colonial  questions 
being  largely  discussed  during  the  life-time  of  the  Parliament 
now  in  embryo,  we  earnestly  trust  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  of  Indian  and  Colonial  experience  may  be  sent  by 
the  constituencies  to  take  their  seats  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons. 


RUMP  AND  STUMP  AT  THE  HUSTINGS. 

IT  is  not  only  in  the  picturesque  aspect  of  modern  elec¬ 
tioneering,  but  in  the  substantial  claims  of  the  candidates, 
that  we  detect,  with  serious  apprehension,  the  deterioration 
in  the  metropolitan  representatives.  We  are  not  driven 
to  argue  that  it  was  by  reason  of  the  fifteen  days’  poll,  and 
the  prolonged  blackguardism  of  “the  good  old  days”  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Brentford,  that  the  Middlesex  and  Westminster 
elections  were  generally  characterized  by  the  candidateship 
of  at  least  notables;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  say  that  the 
Reform  Bill  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  which  we 
deplore.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable — the  metropolitan 
boroughs  are  fast  drifting  and  sinking  into  the  condition 
of  the  metropolitan  vestries.  Duchesses  and  coal-heavers 
exchanging  compliments  and  kisses  at  a  Westminster 
canvas,  did  more  for  the  body  politic  than  the  present 
unchallenged  supremacy  of  Bumbledom.  Tom  Duncombe  is 
but  a  poor  representative  of  the  old  sort  of  aristocratic  kid- 
glovery,  coming  out  as  a  tribune  of  the  people;  and  “Wilkes 
and  Liberty”  itself  meant  more,  and  was,  with  all  its  char¬ 
latanry,  a  better  kind  of  thing,  than  the  popular  pretensions 
of  such  personages  as  Alderman  Ch allis  and  Mr.  Butler. 
“Charley  Napier”  fades  in  comparison  with  Lord  Cochrane. 
“Old  Glory”  is  badly  reproduced  in  the  cold  pedantry  of  the 
present  baronet  who  sits  for  W  estminster.  There  is  no  longer 
a  Byng  to  parade  the  ancestral  blue  and  buff  of  the  great 
metropolitan  county.  A  dead  set  has  been  made  against  Lord 
J ohn  Russell  and  Lord  Ebrington — and  even  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  has  not  quite  escaped — on  the  real  ground  that  they 
are  gentlemen.  In  a  word,  which  of  the  more  popular 
candidates  of  the  hour  is  least  fitted  for  the  sphere  to  which 
he  aspires,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  on  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce 
the  present  election  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  Stump,  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned.  As  to  the  old  war-cries,  they  savour 
strongly  of  the  worn-out  Rump  of  Whiggery;  but  even  these 
are  better  than  the  Stump  novelties.  At  all  elections  one 
expects  a  certain  amount  of  cajolery  and  coarseness,  and 
popular  constituencies  are  not  much  worse  than  in  the  days  of 
Coriolanus.  Even  that  crafty  personage,  Richard  III., 
in  addressing  the  citizens  of  London,  knew  that  humbug  was 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  what  is  most  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  the  favourite  candidates  have  nothing  but 
their  Stump  qualities  to  recommend  them.  There  is  no  con¬ 
descending  or  compromise  in  the  matter.  Nonsense, 
narrowness,  and  incapacity  are  their  qualities;  and  it  is  for 
these  and  not,  as  of  old,  in  spite  of  them — that  they  come 
forward. 

Here,  now,  is  the  City  of  London.  Baron  Rothschild^ 


we  admit,  represents  a  principle,  and  an  important  one  ; 
but  what — in  the  estimation  of  their  noisier  supporters, 
at  least  —  are  the  avowed  claims  of  the  triad  associated 
with  him,  who  seek  to  displace  one  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
has  earned  an  abiding  name  and  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country?  They  are,  of  course,  the  “Liberal  condidates;” 
but — and  on  this  they  rest  their  case — they  are  also  the 
“  commercial  candidates.  Again,  Mr.  Cox  comes  forward 
for  Finsbury,  as  representing  the  parochial  and  vestry  element 
— Roupell  is  the  “resident  candidate” — Mr.  Butler  re¬ 
presents  “  the  licensed  victuallers’  ’’  interest — Mr.  Wilkinson 
the  Thwaites  Parliament  interest.  Mr.  Williams,  who  has 
been  offered,  and  of  course  has  refused,  “a  title,”  embodies 
the  retail  tradesman  interest — Sir  Benjamin  Hall  was 
for  many  years  nominee  of  that  eminent  constituency,  the 
Marylebone  Vestry  and  Messrs.  Nicholay  and  D’Iffanger 
— Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  is  the  member  for  the  Dissenting 
meeting-houses.  These  are  the  small  interests  which  sway 
London  elections  ;  and  we  observe  the  growth,  if  not  the 
influence,  of  certain  other  novel  bodies  whose  only  object 
is  to  perpetuate  small,  narrow,  one-sided  cries,  and  to 
pledge  candidates  on  the  paltriest  and  most  sordid  of  ques¬ 
tions.  They  call  themselves  electoral  committees;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  their  nominees  will  represent  their  vulgar  and  selfish 
solitiry  howls,  they  seek  neither  education,  nor  intelligence, 
nor  political  conscience.  They  want  but  an  organ.  Never 
mind  what  the  cry  is,  be  it  cant  or  crotchet.  Burke  him¬ 
self  must  be  rejected  if  he  refuses  the  nasty  drug — Belial 
himself  will  be  recommended  if  he  swallows  it.  Maynooth 
used  to  be  a  solitary  instance  of  this  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
there  is  now  a  whole  undergrowth  of  these  noxious  weeds. 
“Palmerston,  the  man  of  God,”  is  the  howl  of  the  Record. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  on  the  part  of  the  “Protestant 
Defence  Society,’  attempts  to  dragoon  the  clergy  into  prayers 
and  terrorism  on  behalf  of  those  gentlemen  on  the  hustings 
who  will  swallow  the  Sabbatarian  Shibboleth.  “The 
Lords  Day  Observance  Society”  issues  an  unctuous  placard, 
calling  on  “all  electors,  ‘as  unto  the  Lord,’  only  to  support 
those  candidates  who  are  prepared  to  oppose  the  opening  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays.”  On  the  other  hand, 
“the  Religious  Liberty  Society”  makes  its  profession 
of  political  confidence  in  a  pledged  vote  for  Sir  Wm. 
Clays  Bill;  while  “the  National  Club”  would  ostracise 
all  who  will  not  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  oppose 
that  measure.  “The  National  Anti-Poor-law  League” 
urges  electors  to  “pledge  candidates  for  abolishing  the 
Poor-law  Board  — “  the  Central  Currency  Committee”  would 
tie  all  our  representatives  to  orthodox  pledges  on  the 
importation  of  gold,  and  to  swear  by  Mr.  Muntz  — 
while  “the  Aborigines  Protection  Society”  confines  all 
Parliamentary  qualifications  to  strict  and  sound  views  on  the 
great  Hill  Coolie  question.  “  Bevan  and  our  day  of  rest,” 
was  actually  set  up  as  the  St.  Pancras  slogan.  In  West¬ 
minster,  “Westerton  and  no  Cross,”  found  3000  requi- 
sitionists,  but  only  300?.,  each  devotee  of  pure  Protestant¬ 
ism  staking  just  two  shillings  on  his  cry;  while  “  Holyoake 
and  no  Bible,  or  something  like  it,  has  been  attempted  as 
the  mot  d'ordre  among  some  Tower  Hamlets  politicians. 

While  such  are  the  pledges  dictated  to  candidates,  it  is 
humiliating  to  find,  even  in  a  metropolitan  borough,  one 
who,  like  Major  Reed,  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  himself 
opposed  to  “  any  system  of  national  education,  because  the 

people  can” — witness  the  Staffordshire  witchcraft _ “best 

educate  themselves.”  Not,  however,  that  Loudon  has  an 
entire  monopoly  of  the  Stump.  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  described 
by  his  friends  as  “  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Drury-lane 
Theatre,”  rests  his  claims  to  the  representation  of  Bedford  on 
a  facetious  and  appropriate  description  of  the  Bishops  as  a 
lot  of  sacerdotal  alligators.  Mr.  Townsend,  “  as  an  un¬ 
dertaker,  thinks  that  Greenwich  ought  to  come  out  in  the 
cemetery  interest — probably  because  it  is  on  the  road  to 
Gravesend.  These  are  the  representative  men  of  the  day; 
and  the  only  consolation  for  the  friends  of  constitutional 
government  is,  that  these  bubbles  are  as  evanescent  as  they 
are  hollow.  But  even  bubbles  show  the  presence  and  activity 
of  noxious  gases.  What  we  have  to  fear  is,  that  the  mephitic 
vapours  of  London  will  drive  away  respectable  candidates 
from  contesting  these  important  constituencies;  and  Lord 
J  ohn  Russell  deserves  credit,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  his 
gallant,  and  we  trust  successful,  attempt  to  wrest  at  least 
one  metropolitan  seat  from  the  dictation  of  a  narrow-minded 
clique.  Of  all  selfish  cries,  that  of  representing  local 
interests,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  is 
the  most  contracted.  Sir  James  Duke  is  obviouslv  not  a 
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candidate  for  the  British  Parliament,  hut  the  delegate  of  the 
Corporation  of  London ;  and  his  colleagues,  however  eminent 
may  be  their  personal  qualifications,  are  put  forward,  not 
to  share  in  directing  the  policy  and  legislation  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  to  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  London. 
But  when  Sunday  Bands  are  a  social  test,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Mincing-lane  claims  a  class  representation.  Now 
that  it  is  the  etiquette  of  all  the  great  railway  companies 
to  have  their  chairmen  in  Parliament,  we  suppose  we  shall 
next  hear  of  a  member  for  Lloyd’s. 

Our  only  consolation  is — and  it  is  a  solid  one — that  after 
all,  this  is  but  the  scum  of  the  great  constitutional  system. 
Parliament  itself  is  controlled  and  informed  by  something 
higher  and  more  substantial  than  itself.  If  these  very  can¬ 
didates  ventured  to  carry  out,  as  representatives,  their 
hustings  mouthings,  the  Parliament  which  endured  such 
exhibitions — still  less  which  encouraged  them — would  not  be 
worth  six  weeks’  purchase.  England  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  all  this  mopping  and  mowing.  The  frantic  gestures  will, 
in  a  week  or  two,  subside — the  nonsense  will  be  forgotten — 
the  stump  will  be  burnt — and  we  shall  have  a  House  of 
Commons  a  good  deal  like  its  predecessors,  which  will  be 
restrained  from  much  harm,  and  compelled  to  some  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,  by  an  influence  higher,  truer,  purer,  and 
more  enduring  than  itself. 


GENUS  IRRITABILE. 

E  have  often  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  weakness  and 
vanity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  large  class  of  persons 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  literary  men.  The  shallow 
knowledge,  the  imperfect  education,  the  irritable  fibre,  and  the 
flabby  logic  of  persons  of  this  order  are  amongst  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  day,  and  tend  to  produce  weighty  and  not  unnatural 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  serious  persons  against  all  anonymous 
writers.  The  demand  which  exists  in  our  times  for  quasi-intel¬ 
lectual  amusement  is  so  extensive  as  to  have  called  into  unnatu¬ 
ral  activity  a  class  which  was-  formerly  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant.  They  are  persons  disinclined  by  nature,  and  incapacitated 
by  education,  for  the  graver  and  less  showy  pursuits  of  life;  and 
on  the  slightest  provocation  they  burst  into  heroics  about  their 
wonderful  power  and  importance,  seeking  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  noise  and  boasting  for  the  unrecognised  position  and  scanty 
credit  which  society  affords  them.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  seen  this  habit  of  mind  more  curiously  illustrated  than  it  is 
in  a  sort  of  overgrown  pamphlet  which  bears  the  title  of  The  Press 
and  the  Public  Service,  and  which  announces  on  its  title-page, 
with  characteristic  impudence,  that  it  is  the  production  of  “A 
Distinguished  Writer.”  It  appears  that  this  gentleman’s  indig¬ 
nation  was  lately  excited  hy  the  fact  that  Lord  Clarendon — or,  as 
he  calls  him,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  an  indictment,  “  George 
William  Frederick  Villiers,  present  and  fourth  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don” — “recently  asserted  his  right  to  question  persons  in  his  de¬ 
partment  respecting  their  supposed  connexion  with  anonymous 
publications.”  We  are  further  informed  that  his  lordship 
“  maintained  that  in  consequence  of  secret  information  con¬ 
fidentially  communicated  to  him,  a  suspected  person  may  he 
called  upon  to  satisfy  his  lordship,  and  to  enable  his  lord- 
ship  to  convince  others  that  such  person  is  not  hi  any  way 
connected  with  anonymous  works  attributed  to  him,  either 
as  the  author  ”  or  as  the  furnisher  of  materials.  Such  a 
course  seems  to  the  “  Distinguished  Writer  ”  subversive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  sufficient  text  for  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pages  of  brag  of  the  most  flatulent  and  inconclusive 
kind,  about  the  position,  dignities,  and  glories  of  literature.  As 
far  as  we  can  understand  the  writer’s  views,  they  amount  to  an 
assertion  of  the  principle  that  any  person  employed  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  write,  anony¬ 
mously  or  not,  whatever  he  pleases — subject  to  the  law  of  libel — 
about  the  policy  or  proceedings  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
employed,  without  running  the  risk  of  dismissal.  Secrecy  of  any 
kind  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  administration  he  considers 
undesirable,  thinking  that  the  transaction  of  public  business 
would  be  improved  and  facilitated  if  all  the  world  had  the 
means  of  discussing  any  or  all  of  them  at  every  stage.  Dis¬ 
missal  from  office  he  looks  upon  as  a  punishment  which  ought 
only  to  be  inflicted  by  means  of  a  judicial  sentence.  Charac¬ 
teristically  enough,  these  views  are  only  to  be  extracted  from 
the  preface  and  the  concluding  chapters.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  such  stuff  as  the  literary  man  is  made  of,  and  its  little 
life  is  rounded  off  with  graces  of  manufacture  singularly  curious 
as  specimens  of  their  kind. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  author’s  views  is  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
posure  of  their  hopeless  absurdity  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  an  administrative  reformer  should 
maintain  principles  which  would  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  commercial  firm  in  the  country.  How  would  Messrs. 
Coutts  or  Rothschild  like  to  publish  their  affairs  to  the  world 
every  evening,  or  how  could  they  carry  on  their  business  if  they 
could  never  get  rid  of  a  clerk  without  indicting  him  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ?  Where  business  is  conducted  with  perfect  publicity,  as 
in  courts  of  law,  a  technical  procedure  becomes  indispensable; 


and  if  the  “  Distinguished  Writer’s  ”  plans  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  almost  as  difficult  to  write  a  despatch  as  to  get  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  whilst  every  clerk  would  have  a  tenement 
from  which  nothing  could  force  him  short  of  an  action  of  eject¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  administrative  reform  developing 
itself  into  advocacy  of  endless  technicalities  and  patent  places. 

As  to  the  specific  question  which  excites  the  “  Distinguished 
Writer’s”  wrath,  it  is  one  the  solution  of  which  would  no  doubt 
require  great  practical  tact  and  delicacy,  but  it  presents  no  theo¬ 
retical  difficulty  at  all.  No  one  is  foolish  enough  to  maintain  that 
the  bare  fact  that  a  man  is  a  public  servant  ought  to  debar  him 
from  anonymous  authorship;  and  onthc  other  hand,  no  one,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  will  deny  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  offence  against 
honour  and  decency  than  that  of  using,  for  the  purposes  of  anony¬ 
mous  authorship,  information  obtained  under  thescal  of  official  con¬ 
fidence.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  furnished 
a  ne  wspaper  with  the  contents  of  a  despatch  which  was  entrusted 
to  him  to  be  copied,  he  would  do  as  mean  an  action  as  a  physician 
who  might  trade  on  his  patients’  confidential  communications. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  offence  would  be  much  smaller  if  information 
so  obtained  were  made  the  groundwork  of  attacks  on  the  policy 
of  the  department  than  if  it  were  sold.  In  either  case,  knowledge 
entrusted  to  a  person  for  a  specific  purpose,  which,  but  for  that 
purpose,  he  had  no  sort  of  right  to  possess,  is  employed  for  very 
different  objects.  It  is  a  question  of  great  delicacy  whether 
a  person  officially  employed  by  the  Government  is  justified  in 
treating  of  subjects  relating  to  his  official  employ-ment  even  on  the 
basis  of  facts  known  to  all  the  world.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
“  Distinguished  Writer”  that  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  it  at 
all.  His  estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  fluent  composer  is 
so  high  that  he  thinks  it  blasphemous  to  impose  any  sort  of 
retraints  upon  him.  “  To  suppress  the  sense  of  a  single  writer  of 
genius  is  a  wrong  to  all  mankind,  and  an  insult  to  the  Creator  in 
the  person  of  his  inspired  servant.”  After  quoting  Milton,  he  adds, 
in  a  glorious  literary  frenzy,  “  It  is  better  to  slay  a  life  than  an 
immortality.”  Providentially,  it  is  rather  easier.  “  Publycoaler’s 
the  boy  for  me,”  said  the  celebrated  Jeames  de  la  Pluclie  ;  and 
the  Distinguished  Writer  is  obviously  of  opinion  that  it  is  sheer 
blasphemy  to  suggest  to  any  “Publycoaler”  who  earns  his  ioo l.  a 
year  at  the  War  Office,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  his  heaven-born 
genius  might  find  some  other  game  than  the  condition  of  the 
troops  who  are  being  sent  to  China.  On  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  state  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  literary  market,  we 
cannot  think  that  the  public  interests  would  materially  suffer, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  established  as  a  customary  and  convenient 
rule,  that  the  subordinate  members  of  public  offices  should  ab¬ 
stain  from  discussing  their  policy  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  author’s  peculiar  views  that  we  are 
anxious  to  direct  attention.  It  is  rather  to  the  spirit  and  style 
in  which  he  writes.  His  style  is  that  of  a  sort  of  lymphatic 
Macaulay — the  kind  of  matter  which  that  great  author  would 
produce  if  he  had  to  do  penny-a-lining  on  a  potato  diet.  Apropos 
of  personalities,  for  example,  the  Distinguished  Writer  drags  in 
the  South  Sea  Scheme  by  way  of  illustration : — 

The  and  of  September,  1 720,  v/as  a  sad  day  in  England.  The  great  South 
Sea  bubble  bad  just  burst.  In  vain  the  Duke  of  Portland  tried  to  console 
the  frantic  dupes.  In  vain  Mr.  Huntingdon,  a  liigbly-respected  public  thief 
of  the  period  [there  is  a  touch  of  Coningsby  in  this]  made  a  magniloquent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  defence  of  swindling.  In  vain 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  ....  praised  the  conduct  of  fraudulent  directors.  It 
was  well  known  that  Sir  J ohn  Blunt,  with  the  most  wily  of  his  accomplices, 
had  sold  out  his  stock,  and  every  fool  who  had  aspired  to  he  a  knave  was 
ruined.  The  ciphering  cits,  whose  upstart  pride  and  profusion  had  disgusted 
Steele,  were  aghast,  &c.  &c. 

We  find,  at  last,  that  Craggs  charged  his  accusers  with,  per¬ 
sonality,  which  is  the  only  connexion  between  the  South  Sea 
scheme  and  the  subject  in  hand — which  again  is  only  connexed 
with  the  general  purport  of  the  book  by  the  binder. 

That  the  “  Distinguished  Writer”  should  imitate  Mr.Macaulay 
is  no  wonder,  for  the  principal  part  of  his  education  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  reading  that  gentleman’s  Essays.  Speaking,  for 
example,  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  says,  “  Politics  were  to  him  an 
amusement,  a  relaxation  from  the  labours  of  the  auction-room 
and  the  curiosity-shop.”  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  almost  the  same 
thing  in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  A  few  pages  further  on, 
he  goes  into  a  showy  glorification  of  Bacon’s  philosophy,  setting 
it  forth  in  four  Latin  quotations,  all  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
selected  for  the  same  purpose  ;  aud,  iu  the  next  chapter,  having, 
or  finding,  further  occasion  to  refer  to  Bacon’s  relations  with  the 
Cecils,  he  adopts  another  quotation  from  the  same  essay.  The 
whole  passage  in  which  this  adaptation  occurs  affords  a  curious 
elucidation  of  the  sources  of  the  author’s  learning.  He  illustrates 
the  distrust  which,  in  his  opinion,  Englishmen  always  feel  for 
genius  by  the  cases  of  Bacon,  Marlborough — who,  he  say's,  was 
kept  in  command  only  “  by  the  extraordinary  friendship  ot  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman,”  Lord  Peterborough,  “  displaced  for 
Lord  Galway,”  and  Clive.  Each  of  these  persons  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  reviews,  and  the  passage  by  which 
the  “Distinguished  Writer”  illustrates  Bacon’s  connexion  with  the 
Cecils  is  quoted  in  his  Essay.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  passion  for  illus¬ 
trations,  and  his  extraordinary  memory,  make  him  invaluable  to 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  “  Distinguished  Writers”  on  easy 
terms.  Turning  over  a  few  pages,  we  find  familiar  incidental 
allusions  to  Hyde,  Jeffreys,  Arbuthuot,  Bacon,  Milton,  De 
Foe,  Wilkes,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Swift,  Lord  Carteret,  Sydney 
Smith,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Beaumarchais.  There  must  be 
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some  mosaic  ■where  there  is  so  much  glitter.  If  the  “  Distin¬ 
guished  Writer”  dresses  as  he  writes,  he  must  he  just  the^  kind 
of  “  party”  whom  a  police-office  reporter  would  describe  as  Pre' 
senting  a  fashionable  exterior.”  If  he  were  a  woman,  one  would 
expect  him  to  be  “  possessed  of  not  inconsiderable  personal  attrac¬ 
tions.”  There  is  an  unmistakeable  air  of  Brummagem  and  lacquer 
about  the  whole  book.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  Boswell 
showed  a  vulgar  contempt  for  literature,  because  he  “considered 
his  club  degraded  by  the  admission  of  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon 
Boswell,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  worshipping  a  man  v.  ho 
had  been  a  Grub-street  hack,  and  who  would  kiss  the  feet  of  any 
successful  author.  His  dislike  to  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon,  if  it 
existed,  probably  arose  from  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  _  It  cer- 
taiuly  could  not  have  arisen  from  their  possession  of  the  identical 
distinction  which  made  him  idolize  Johnson.  Again,  we  are 
informed  that  “the  reign  of  Napoleon  has  given  to  history  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  prominent  literary  men  than  any 
other  period  in  French  annals,  except  that  of  Douis  XIV. 

Of  course  a  gentleman  of  this  kind  is  instinctively  of  opinion 
that  he  and  his  class  are  the  very  salt  and  cream  of  the  earth. 
The  vapouring,  irregular  fluency  of  “Distinguished  Writers”  inca¬ 
pacitates  them  from  appreciating  qualities  of  a  more  sober  kind. 
«  The  press,”  he  tells  us,  “  virtually  governs  this  country,  because 
public  opinion  governs  it,  and  is  represented  in  no  other  way.” 
He  is  my  master,  and  also  B’s,  because  he  is  B  s  agent,  who 
governs  us  both.  “  The  best  writer  on  theology  must  necessarily 
be  the  most  useful  religious  instructor,  and  therefore  the  best 
bishop.  The  best  writer  on  law  must  be  the  best  man  for  chancellor. 
The  best  writer  on  medicine  the  best  physician.”  We  presume 
that  habits  of  business,  readiness,  and  knowledge  of  mankind 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  functions,  yet  we  think  we  could 
point  to  considerable  exceptions.  Butler  was  a  great  theologian, 
and  so  was  Warburton,  but  we  doubt  much  whether  there  have 
not  been  better  bishops.  Lord  Mansfield  was  hardly  inferior  as 
a  judge  to  Blackstone.  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  J.  Jervis,  and  Sir 
William  Erie  are  not  great  legal  authors — Fearne,  Chitty,  and 
Sergeant  Stephen  were  never  raised  to  the  bench. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  do  anything  so  suicidal  as  to 
lower  the  importance  or  dignity  of  literature.  We  think  that 
the  power  of  writing  well  is  as  important  as  it  is  rare ;  but  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  extravagant  vanity,  the  empty 
swagger,  and  the  insolent  contempt  for  all  that  is  not  showy  and 
plausible,  which  are  constantly  displayed  by  the  noisy  and  ill- 
educated  class  which  hangs  about  the  profession  of  literature,  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  which  they  would  wish  to  advance. 
As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  write  for  writing  s  sake,  and  ceases  to 
use  his  pen  as  an  instrument  for  expressing  his  thoughts,  he  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  worst  of  social  nuisances. 


I 


ARTIFICIAL  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

T  has  long  been  known,  as  matter  of  theory  and  experiment, 
jl  to  chemists  and  medical  men,  that  it  was  possible  to  exhibit 
by  artificial  means  some  of  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  and  to 
dissolve  portions  of  animal  and  other  food  in  vessels  maintained 
at  a  proper  temperature,  either  by  the  gastric  juice  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  an  animal  killed  shortly  after  a  meal,  or  by 
a  similar  substance  artificially  prepared.  But  this  theoretical 
knowledge  has  not,  until  very  recently,  been  turned  to  practical 
account, '"to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  treatment  of  those 
numerous  and  distressing  forms  of  bodily  disease  and  infirmity 
which  arise  from  impaired  powers  of  digestion.  Dr.  Landerer 
of  Athens  was,  we  believe,  the  first  person  who  employed  in 
medical  practice  an  artificial  gastric  juice,  which  he  prepared 
from  the  stomach  of  the  wolf ;  but  even  before  that,  rennet,  a 
substance  possessing  somewhat  similar  propel  ties,  w  as  occasion¬ 
ally  used  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  systematic 
introduction,  however,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  medicine  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  digestive 
organs,  is  due  to  Dr.  Corvisart,  a  Parisian  physician,  and  the 
results’ of  its  use  appear  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  general 

attention.  . 

Food,  it  must  be  observed,  as  introduced  into  the  stomach,  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  enter  the  blood  and  be  converted  into  the 
organized  tissues  of  the  body.  It  requires  to  undergo  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion— “  that  process,”  says  Lehmann,  “by  virtue  of 
which  nutriment  is  transmitted,  in  accordance  with  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  into  the  circulating  system,  for  the  renovation  of 
those  portions  of  the  organs  w'hieli  have  become  effete the  food 
being  thereby,  in  the  words  of  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
“  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  or,  generally  speaking,  to  such  a 
condition  that  it  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
the  juices  of  the  animal  body.”  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made,  both  as  to  the  digestibility  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  process.  Among  the  best 
known  are  those  of  Gosse,  who  had  the  power  of  inducing  vomit¬ 
ing  in  his  own  person  at  will,  and  could  thus  recover  for  exami¬ 
nation  portions  of  food  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice — those  of  Beaumont,  who  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  whose  stomach  was  easily  accessible  through  a 
remarkable  gunshot  wound — and  those  of  Schultz,  who  worked 
upon  dogs  and  cats,  which  he  killed  at  various  intervals  after 
feeding.  Very  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  different  investigators ;  nor  have  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  artificial  gastric  fistula  been  much  more  satisfactory, 


so  far  as  regards  the  degrees  of  digestibility  of  different  ali¬ 
ments.  But  it  is  established  that.  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
the  change  resulting  from  digestion  is  effected  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  processes  classed  by  chemists  under  the  designation 
of  catalysis,  in  which  a  substance,  by  virtue  of  the  presence  ot 
some  other  body  or  bodies  not  themselves  affected  by  what  is 
taking  place,  becomes  converted  into  something  of  which  the  che¬ 
mical  composition  is  identical  with  the  original  substance,  but 
which  nevertheless  possesses  very  distinct  and  peculiar  physical 
properties.  The  food,  in  fact,  to  use  a  term  of  organic  chemistry, 
s  converted  into  an  isomeric  variety  of  what  it  originally  was ; 
and  one  of  the  physical  properties  which  it  acquires  by  the  change 
is  its  capability  of  absorption  and  assimilation  by  the  proper 
secretive  organs  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Until  it  undei- 
goes  this  change,  it  can  neither  be  absorbed  nor  assimilated,  and 
is  consequently  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  and  wholly  inca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  life. 

The  solution  of  food  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  is  effected  by 
the  agency  of  gastric  juice,  which  is,  essentially,  a  combination  of 
a  substance  called  pepsin  (literally,  the  cooking  principle),  with 
an  acid— probably  lactic  acid,  the  pungent  and  disagreeable  acid 
which  imparts  its  peculiar  flavour  to  sour  milk.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  among  chemists  as  to  whether  or  not  other  acids, 
such  as  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric,  are  present  in 
the  active  natural  juice;  but  it  appears  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
in  every  case,  unless  it  be  one  of  absolute  disease,  lactic  acid  is 
present  in  such  quantity  as  to  communicate  to  the  gastric  juice  a 
decided  acid  reaction.  It  attacks  iron  filings,  and  decomposes 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also  matter  of  discussion  whether  the 
lactic  acid  be  a  primary  and  original  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice,  or  whether  it  is  produced  in  a  more  circuitous  manner,  the 
pepsin  being  secreted  in  a  neutral  state,  and  then  acting  as  a 
ferment  upon  the  amylaceous  substances  of  the  food,  and  so  gene¬ 
rating  the  acid.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  property  of  so 
acting,  by  causing  fermentation,  is  inherent  in  the  neutral  sub- 
stanee — i.  e.,  in  pepsin  without  any  lactic  acid  in  composition  with 

_ while  pepsin  in  this  neutral  condition  is  destitute  of  digestive 

power.  M.  Boudault,  of  Paris,  who  alone  has  at  present  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preparing  pepsin  on  a  large  scale,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
secretion  is  neutral.  The  question  is  of  consequence,  ior  it  it  be 
so,  the  part  played  by  the  saliva  in  the  whole  machinery  ot  diges¬ 
tion  assumes  additional  importance,  as  we  must  then  conclude 
that  one  of  its  constituents  (diastase)  is  employed  m  the  stomach 
to  convert  the  starchy  matter  of  the  food  into  grape  sugar ;  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  is  converted  by  the  pepsin  into  lactic  acid,  without 
the  aid  of  which,  pepsin  could  not  perform  its  appropriate 
functions. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  reaction  of  pepsin,  one  fact  is  clear— * 
it  is  the  principal  and  indispensable  element  in  producing  the 
change  involved  in  the  operation  of  digestion.  Remove  the  pep¬ 
sin,  and  all  the  other  secretions  are  powerless— acidulate  slightly 
a  solution  which  contains  (according  to  Wasmann)  but  one  sixty- 
thousandth  part  of  pepsin,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  dissolve  co- 
agulated  albumen.  Hence  if,  in  cases  of  impaired  digestive 
power,  pepsin  can  be  introduced,  even  in  very  small  quantities, 
into  the  stomach,  at  the  time  of  taking  food,  the  operations  of 
nature  will  be  wonderfully  facilitated. 

So  long  ago  as  1834,  it  was  proved  by  Eberle  that  the  gastric 
juice  retains  its  power  after  removal  from  the  body ;  but  it 
is  an  excessively  nauseous  fluid,  and  can  only  be  obtained  m 
any  available  quantities  by  the  destruction  of  a  great  number 
of  animals.  It  contains  as  much  as  97  per  cent,  of  water, 
about  1 -75  of  salts,  and  only  i'25  of  pepsin  ;  and  if,  therefore,  the 
pepsin  could  be  obtained  distinct  from  these  diluting  elements, 
a  great  point  would  be  gained,  and  its  administration  rendered 
comparatively  easy.  Experiments  made  by  Schwann  established 
the  important  fact  that  it  is  only  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
stomach  which  contains  a  digestive  fluid  from  which  the  pepsin 
may  be  precipitated ;  and  this  led  to  the  preparation  of  pepsin 
in  the  manner  now  used  by  M.  Boudault.  A  number  of  lennet 
bags — commonly  used  in  making  cheese,  and  which  are  the  fourth 
stomachs  of  the  ruminants— are  turned  inside  out,  very  gently 
washed,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  contains  the  follicles 
whereby  the  juice  is  secreted,  scraped  off.  It  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  acetate 
of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  added.  This  precipitates  the  pepsin ;  and  the 
precipitate  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  lead  as  sulphuret,  and  leaves  the  pepsin  m  solution,  it 
is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  or  even  to  a  dry 
powder,  at  alow  heat ;  for  it  happens  very  curiously  that,  it  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  heat  of  more  than  120°  F.,  it  loses  all  power  of  diges¬ 
tion.  In  either  of  these  conditions,  however,  it  is  very  liable  to 
decomposition  if  exposed  to  air,  is  excessively  deliquescent,  and 
the  taste  and  smell  are  repulsive,  resembling  those  of  bad  broth. 
The  syrupy  solution  is  therefore  mixed  lvith  starch,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  carefully  dried.  It  then  forms  a  grey  powder,  like  coarse 
flour,  and  by  addition  of  starch  or  pepsin,  as  the  case  may  require, 
can  be  brought  to  an  uniform  standard  of  strength  ;  and  it  is  then 
fit  for  medicinal  use,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  muriate  of 
morphia,  strychnia,  salts  of  iron,  or  other  reagents,  which  do  not 
affect  its  digestive  properties. 

Thus  prepared,  pepsin  can  be  taken  with  the  greatest  ease, 
either  in  water,  or  between  slices  of  bread,  or  in  any  other  simple 
manner,  and,  according  to  M.  Boudault— from  whose  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  some  of  the  foregoing 
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facts  have  been  taken — and  to  Dr.  Ballard,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  London  practice,  it  is  capable  in  every  way  of  represent¬ 
ing  and  replacing  the  normal  gastric  juice  of  the  human  body. 
Some  very  curious  instances  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ballard,  whose 
character  and  position  render  him  a  witness  above  suspicion, 
and  whose  cases  are  recorded  in  sufficient  numbers  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  results  being  attributable  to  any  accidental 
circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a 
lady,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  who  for  four  years  had  suffered  pain 
which  she  had  “  no  words  to  describe,”  for  three  or  four  hours 
afler  every  meal.  The  natural  consequences  were,  excessive 
prostration  and  complete  disgust  for  food;  and  she  had  for  many 
weeks  limited  herself  to  four  rusks  and  a  little  milk  and  beef- 
tea  per  diem.  The  first  day  pepsin  was  used,  she  ate,  with  ease 
and  enjoyment,  a  mutton  chop— though,  on  the  day  before,  she 
had  endured  intense  agony  for  no  less  than  five  hours  after  her 
ordinary  meal.  In  a  few  days  she  ate  pretty  freely,  and  gradually 
improved,  and  at  length  was  able  to  give  up  the  pepsin  entirely, 
to  eat  without  pain,  and  walk  some  miles  without  fatigue.  (Dr. 
Ballard,  on  Artificial  Digestion,  p.  30)  The  pepsin  appears, 
from  this  and  many  other  recorded  cases,  not  only  to  act  per  se 
on  the  food,  but  to  restore  the  lost  activity  of  the  secretive 
organs.  The  importance  of  such  a  result,  and  the  value  of  the 
remedy,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  actual 
amount  of  the  digestive  secretions.  According  to  Lehmann,  the 
juices  which  flow  into  the  intestinal  canal  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  amount  to  full  one-seventh  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body.  A  man  who  weighs  ten  stone  will  secrete  in  twenty-four 
hours  about — 

Saliva,  3  lbs.  7  0 z.,  containing  about  1  0 z.  of  solid  matter. 

Bile,  3  lbs.  7  oz. 

Gastric  juice,  1 3  lbs.  13  oz.,  containing  about  oz.  of  solid  matter. 

Pancreatic  juice,  7  oz. 

Intestinal  juice,  7  oz. 

After  reading  this  table,  no  elaborate  argument  is  needed  to 
prove  that  the  consequences  of  serious  derangement  to  the  organs 
concerned  in  the  production  of  so  important  a  secretion  as  the 
gastric  juice  must  be  terrible  ;  and  yet  no  class  of  diseases  is  so 
common.  Precious  indeed  would  be  a  remedy  which  should 
enable  medical  science  to  cope  successfully  with  any  considerable 
proportion  of  such  maladies. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OE 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

IV. 

AVING  arrived  at  the  halfway  house  of  his  ascending 
survey,  Professor  Owen  turned  to  cast  a  glance  on  the 
region  which  he  had  traversed.  He  pointed  out  how  one  form 
of  mammalian  life  after  another  had  become  extinct,  how  the 
strange  forms  of  the  Eocene  creatures  were  modified  in  the 
Miocene,  and  at  last  passed  away— the  Palaeotherian  form,  for 
example,  disappearing  in  the  Hipparion,  and  the  Anoplotherian 
in  the  Anthracotherium.  It  is  as  if  we  looked  at  a  dissolving 
view.  Now  we  see  a  shape  plainly — soon  it  becomes  misty — and 
then  another  form  grows  into  distinctness  in  its  place.  The 
Proboscidians,  we  may  remember,  appeared  in  the  Dinotherium, 
and  now,  on  passing  the  frontiers  of  the  Pliocene,  we  find  them 
in  increasing  numbers.  In  the  Miocene  period  we  saw  the 
Mastodon — in  the  Pliocene  we  find  true  elephants.  After  show¬ 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  teeth  of  the  Mastodon  and  the  ele¬ 
phant,  Professor  Owen  proceeded  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
the  highly-complex  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  formed, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  succeed  each  other.  Next  he 
pointed  out  how  the  neck  was  furnished  with  immensely-power- 
ful  muscles,  so  as  to  enable  the  creature  to  support  its  load  of 
teeth  and  tusks;  and  he  then  passed  on  to  explain  that  we  should 
not  be  tempted,  by  the  great  size  of  the  elephant’s  head,  into 
supposing  that  this  sagacious  animal  has  a  brain  at  all  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  dimensions  of  its  skull.  Its  brain  is  surrounded 
by  air-cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  strong  partition  walls 
of  bone.  Hence  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  shooting 
elephants.  The  Ceylon  sportsman  aims  at  a  spot  just  above  the 
root  of  the  proboscis.  If  he  is  exactly  true  to  his  mark,  the 
animal  falls.  If  he  fires  a  little  too  low,  the  ball  passes  into  the 
tusk-socket,  causing  great  pain  to  the  animal,  but  not  endangering 
its  life..  A  coating  of  ivory  soon  forms  round  the  ball,  which  evern 
tually  is  pushed  forward.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ivory-turner  is 
often  puzzled  by  finding  a  ball  in  the  midst  of  the  material  on 
which  he  is  at  work. 

The  Mammoth  of  Siberia  was  a  true  elephant,  protected 
against  the  rigours  of  its  northern  home  by  a  thick  coat  of 
wool  overlaid  by  a  great-coat  of  hair.  The  history  of  the  first 
discovery  of  an  entire  specimen  of  this  creature,  by  Tungusian 
hunters  during  the  last  century,  in  an  enormous  mass  of  ice, 
was  detailed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  then  went  on  to  say 
that  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  found  in  all, 
or  almost  all  the  counties  of  England.  Off  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
they  are  met  with  in  vast  abundance.  The  fishermen  who  go 
to  catch  turbot  belwen  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Dutch  coast,  constantly  get  their  nets  entangled  in  the  tusks 
of  the  Mammoth.  A  collection  of  tusks  and  other  remains, 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  to  be  seen  at  Ramsgate.  In  North 
America  this  gigantic  extinct  elephant  must  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ivory  which  supplies  the  markets 
of  Europe  is  derived  from  the  vast  Mammoth  grave-yards  of 


Siberia.  Contemporary  with  the  Mammoth  was  another  elephant 
(Elephas  meridional  is),  which  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Mammoth  ranged  at  least  as  far  north  as  6o°. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  many  specimens  of 
the  musk-ox  are  annually  becoming  imbedded  in  the  mud  and 
ice  of  the  North  American  rivers.  Quite  recently,  another  Mam¬ 
moth  has  been  found  in  a  state  as  perfect  as  that  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Tungusian  hunters,  and  the  Russian  savants  have 
examined  it  by  the  light  of  microscopic  anatomy,  so  that  we 
now  know  not  only  about  the  framework  but  about  many  of  the 
most  delicate  tissues  of  the  creature.  The  Mammoth  was  not 
the  only  giant  that  inhabited  England  in  the  Pliocene  period. 
We  had  also  here  the  Rhinoceros  Ticliorinus,  so  called  from  the 
strong  wall  which  strengthened  his  nostrils  and  the  parts  adjoin¬ 
ing  them.  Entire  specimens  of  this  creature  have  also  been 
found.  Pallas  describes  one  which  was  discovered  near  Yakutsk, 
the  place  which  enjoys  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
coldest  town  on  the  globe.  There  was  also  another  kind  of 
Rhinoceros,  known  as  leptorkinus  (fine  nose),  because  it  wanted 
the  strong  wall  which  its  hardier  congener  possessed.  It  dwelt 
along  with  the  elephant  of  southern  Europe.  In  Siberia,  an 
animal  called  the  Elasmotherium  has  been  discovered,  forming 
a  link  between  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  horse. 

In  his  eighth  lecture,  Professor  Owen  directed  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  chiefly  to  the  memorials  of  mammalian  life  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  and  postpliocene  deposits  of  this 
country.  In  the  brick-fields  round  London,  the  remains  of  the 
Mammoth  and  of  the  Rhinoceros  Ticliorinus  have  been  discovered 
in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Mam¬ 
moth  teeth  which  are  met  with  in  caves  btdonged  generally  to 
young  Mammoths,  who  probably  resorted  thither  for  shelter 
before  increasing  age  and  strength  emboldened  them  to  wander 
far  a-field.  In  the  days  of  the  Mammoth,  we  had  also  in  England 
a  hippopotamus,  rather  larger  than  the  species  which  now  in¬ 
habits  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  hippopotamus  likes  rivers  whose 
water  maintains  an  even  temperature;  but  our  British  hippo¬ 
potamus  must  have  been  less  luxurious,  as  the  shell-fish  with  which 
he  was  contemporary  were  those  of  our  existing  waters.  Re¬ 
mains  of  this  Hippopotamus  major  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Some  were  dug  up  by  the  workmen  who 
were  preparing  the  foundations  of  the  new  Junior  United 
Service  Club. 

Equine  fossils  of  many  kinds  have  been  found  in  this 
country,  bearing  witness  to  creatures  varying  in  size  from  the 
dimensions  of  a  dray-horse  to  those  of  a  donkey.  Coeval 
with  the  Pliocene  horses  and  wild  asses  was  a  kind  of  antelope, 
with  a  bifurcated  horn.  The  only  kind  of  antelope  which  has  a. 
bifurcated  horn  at  the  present  day  is  one  which  inhabits  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  wild  boars  of  the  Pliocene  period  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  exist 
I  in  Germany.  No  satisfactory  distinction  has,  at  least  as  yet,  been 
1  pointed  out.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Giraffe  extended  to 
England  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  dweller  in  France  during 
the  earlier  Pliocene  period.  01  deer  we  had  many  species. 
The  huge  Irish  elk,  as  it  is  called — which  is,  in  truth,  not  an  elk, 
but  a  deer — has,  as  is  well  known,  left  its  bones  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  shell  marl  which  underlies,  in  many  places,  the 
peat  bog  of  the  sister  Island,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
elsewhere.  This  animal  was  not  really  so  large  as  those  who  first 
discovered  its  antlers  imagined  it  to  have  been ;  for  its  antlers 
were  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively,  larger  than  is  the  case  in 
the  deer  of  existing  species  which  are  best  provided  with  these 
formidable  appendages.  The  bones  of  the  red-deer  have  been 
found  in  various  deposits  beginning  with  the  newer  fresh-water 
Pliocene,  and  possibly  even  with  the  Red-crag.  This  is,  it 
w'ould  seem,  the  same  creature  which  now  wanders  over  the 
Highlands,  the  survivor  of  so  many  more  powerful  animals — a 
link  connecting  our  fox  and  rabbit  days  with  those  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  and  the  Ticorhine  rhinoceros.  The  Roebuck,  which  is 
still  found  in  the  northern  lowlands  of  Scotland,  was  once  ex¬ 
tensively  distributed  over  Great  Britain.  Its  remains  have. been 
found  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  at  many  other  places. 

The  rein-deer  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  these  islands,  as  well 
as  of  Germany,  where  it  was  still  to  be  found,  even  in  the  time 
of  Caesar.  Our  English  rein-deer  seems  most  nearly  to  have 
resembled  the  Newfoundland  species.  The  fallow-deer  of  our 
parks  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  an  indigenous  animal.  It  was 
introduced,  probably  from  its  native  country,  the  North  of 
Africa,  five  or  six  centuries  ago.  At  Woolwich  and  elsewhere 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  bison,  perhaps  the 
same  creature  which  now  lives  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
protected  by  strict  game  laws.  If  so,  the  modern  bison  (Aurochs) 
has  degenerated.  We  had  also  a  kind  of  buffalo,  probably  the 
same  which  is  known  in  North  America  as  the  musk-ox,  which 
wanders  far  into  the  depths  of  the  Northern  solitudes.  Caesar 
mentions  the  existence  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  not  only  of 
the  wild  shaggy  bison  which  we  identify  with  the  Lithuanian 
Aurochs,  but  also  of  an  immense  bovine  animal,  which  was  not, 
like  it,  rough  and  hairy,  but  more  nearly  resembled  an  enormous 
variety  of  bull.  The  remains  which  have  been  found  by  geo¬ 
logists  exactly  bear  out  the  description  of  the  quick-eyed  Roman. 
We  had  also  here  such  a  monster,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  high  authorities  that  our  cattle  are  descended  from  him. 
Those  who  contemplate  the  head  and  horns  of  this  pleasant 
creature  will,  however,  we  think,  agree  with  Professor  Owen, 
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that  he  was  not  exactly  the  subject  which  a  primitive  race  was 
likely  to  consider  it  desirable  to  domesticate.  The  remains  of 
another  extinct  bovine  animal  have  been  found  in  England,  to 
which  the  name  of  Bos  longifrons  has  been  given,  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  its  forehead.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  creature 
may  have  been  occasionally  tamed,  but  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  our  breeds  of  cattle  are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  bovine 
animals  which  had  their  first  home  in  India,  or  rather  which  are 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  European  settlers 
who  went  to  North  America  carried  with  them  their  cattle,  and 
did  not  trust  to  the  chance  of  being  able  to  subjugate  the  monsters 
of  the  prairies.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Romans,  if  not 
even  earlier  immigrants  into  this  country,  did  the  same.  Some  of 
the  mountain  cattle  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  resemble  the  Bos 
longifrons,  and  may  be  descended  from  it.  The  white  cattle  of 
Chlliingham,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  preserved  with  so 
much  care,  are  really  only  an  imported  and  Eastern  breed,  which 
has  run  wild. 

To  pass  now  to  the  carnivorous  animals,  which  preyed  upon 
and  restrained  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  vegetable 
feeders.  First  we  have  the  bear  family,  which  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  country  only  by  the  badger.  We  were  once 
blest,  however,  with  many  bears.  One  species  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  existing  brown  bear  of  the  European 
Continent.  Far  larger  and  more  formidable  was  the  gigantic 
cave-bear  (Ursus  spelseus),  which  surpassed  in  size  his  grizzly 
brother  of  North  America.  The  skull  of  the  cave-bear  differs 
very  much  in  shape  from  that  of  its  small  brown  relative  just 
alluded  to — the  forehead,  in  particular,  is  much  higher.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ursus 
spelceus  was  wiser  than  the  rest  of  his  family,  as  the  greater  size 
of  skull  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  arrangement  of  air-cells 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  elephant. 
The  cave-bear  has  left  its  remains  in  vast  abundance  in  Germany. 
In  our  own  caves,  the  bones  of  hyaenas  are  found  in  greater 
quantities.  The  marks  which  the  teeth  of  the  hyaena  make 
upon  the  bones  which  it  gnaws  are  quite  unmistakeable.  Our 
English  hyaenas  had  the  most  undiscriminating  appetite,  prey¬ 
ing  upon  every  creature,  their  own  species  amongst  others. 
Wolves,  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  now  exist  in 
France  and  Germany,  seem  to  have  kept  company  with 
the  hyaenas ;  and  the  Felis  spelcea,  a  sort  of  lion,  but 
larger  than  any  which  now  exists,  ruled  over  all  weaker 
brutes.  Here,  said  Professer  Owen,  we  have  the  original 
British  Lion.  A  species  of  Ufachairodus,  not  identical  with 
that  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  has  left  its  remains  at 
Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay.  In  England  we  had  also  the  beaver, 
which  still  lingers  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone,  and  a  larger 
species  which  has  been  called  Trogontlierium  (gnawing  beast), 
and  a  gigantic  mole.  Contemporary  with  these,  lived  a  Pika,  or 
tail-less  hare,  which,  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  found  in 
Siberia.  It  is  a  strange  little  animal,  remarkable  for  the  industry 
with  which  it  provides  itself  in  summer  with  hay  for  its  winter 
support.  The  sable-hunters  rely  on  the  stores  which  it  accumu¬ 
lates  for  feeding  their  ponies  in  the  icy  winter  wastes. 

While  these  creatures  tenanted  the  land,  the  Narwhal,  with  its 
spiral  tusk,  long  believed  to  be  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  lived  in 
our  English  seas.  In  that  strip  of  reddish  colour  which  runs  along 
the  cliffs  of  Suffolk,  and  is  called  the  Redcrag,  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Cetacean  remains  have  been  found.  Four  different  kinds 
of  whales,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  whalebone  whale,  have 
left  their  hones  in  this  vast  charnel  house.  In  1840,  a  singularly 
perplexing  fossil  was  brought  to  Professor  Owen,  from  the  Red- 
crag  of  Suffolk.  No  one  could  say  what  it  was.  He  determined 
it  to  be  the  tooth  of  a  Cetacean,  a  unique  specimen.  Now  the 
remains  of  Cetaceans  in  the  Suffolk  crag  have  been  discovered 
in  such  enormous  quantities,  that  many  thousands  a  year  are  made 
by  converting  them  into  manure. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

T  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  Y.  Walker,  On  a  New  System  of  Train  Signalling — by 
which,  more  particularly,  disabled  trains  may  telegraph  for  assist¬ 
ance  without  the  aid  of  portable  apparatus.  In  the  early  days 
of  electro-telegraphy,  when  the  same  wires  were  called  upon 
alternately  to  convey  messages  and  to  send  signals  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  railway  trains,  the  arrangement  of  special  apparatus  for 
the  latter  purpose  was  impracticable.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  case  has  been  somewhat  different,  and  more  especially  so 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  advantage  of  giving  greater 
facilities  for  applying  the  electric  telegraph  to  the  protection  of 
railway  trains  has  been  recognised  by  railway  authorities,  and 
appreciated  by  Government.  Hence  the  opportunities  of  simpli¬ 
fying  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  signal  bell,  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Walker’s  com¬ 
munication — its  language,  the  battery  employed,  and  the  relation 
in  which  each  is  placed  to  the  other  when  erected  for  use — are  so 
simple  as  to  be  manipulated  and  understood  with  great  ease.  The 
bells  themselves  have  been  in  use  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
for  the  last  five  years.  There  are  about  one  hundred  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time,  and  others  are  in  the  course  of  erection. 
The  system  is  in  use — 1.  For  ordinary  train  signalling.  2.  For 
protecting  junctions.  3.  For  protecting  level  crossings.  But 
the  point  to  which  the  author  especially  desires  to  direct  atten¬ 


tion  in  connexion  with  his  invention  is  this: — should  a  train  or 
engine  break  down  or  be  in  difficulties  on  any  part  of  a  railway, 
the  guard  or  drivers  will  be  able  to  call  for  assistance,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  telegraph  battery,  or 
any  electrical  apparatus  whatever ;  so  that,  without  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  telegraph  arrangements,  or  telegraph  language,  the 
persons  in  charge  of  a  train  or  engine,  by  following  very  simple 
instructions,  may  always  obtain  help  in  case  of  accident.  Thus, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  simple  apparatus  for  ordinary  train 
signalling,  the  great  practical  difficulties  are  avoided  of  keeping 
all  guards  and  drivers  trained  in  the  mode  of  “  connecting  up  ” 
and  using  a  telegraph  instrument,  while  the  expense  of  having 
telegraph  apparatus  in  every  train  is  also  saved. 

The  author’s  invention  is  recommended  as  having  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  ordinary  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  apparatus  for  the  regular  purpose  of  signalling  trains. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  an  electro-magnet — an  armature  with  a 
stem,  carrying  a  hammer,  a  bell,  and  a  contact-maker.  The  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  coils  are  each  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  3  in.  long.  They 
contain  10  lbs.  or  370  yards  of  No.  18  copper  wire.  The  core  is 
Kin.  square  iron.  The  armature  is  about  5  in.  long,  by  f  in.  wide. 
Its  weight,  with  its  stem  and  attached  hammer,  is  25  oz.  The 
instrument  speaks  to  the  ear.  The  nature  of  the  information 
conveyed  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  blows  given  on  the  bell ; 
each  current  sent  causes  one  blow,  and  when  the  current  is  cut 
off,  the  hammer  returns  by  its  own  gravity.  Two  blows  per 
second  can  be  given.  A  code,  varying  from  one  to  six  blows,  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  usual  train-signalling.  One  blow  is 
the  signal  for  an  ordinary  train  out,  two  for  a  special  or  express 
train  out,  three  for  any  train  in.  Four  is  available — five  is  a 
signal  to  stop  everything — six  is  for  testing  bells.  No  signal  is 
complete  till  repeated  by  the  other  station.  The  only  moveable 
parts  are  a  single  spring  for  making  contact,  and  the  hammer 
system  for  striking.  The  battery  is  zinc  graphite,  and  is  found 
so  efficient  that  it  will  perform  its  work  without  being  renewed 
for  six  or  eight  months.  Twelve  cells  ring  well  a  pair  of  bells 
a  mile  apart. 

By  the  common  mode  of  connecting  up,  the  wire  at  one  station 
goes  from  the  earth  to  the  bell,  thence  by  the  line  wire  to  the 
bell  at  the  far  station,  and  thence  to  the  earth  there  ;  and  at  each 
station  the  graphite  end  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  earth, 
the  zinc  end  being  insulated  and  free.  But  on  depressing  the 
spring,  the  home  battery  is  put  in  circuit,  a  current  passes,  and 
both  bells  ring ;  or,  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  home  station 
to  be  troubled  with  the  sound  of  its  own  bell,  the  latter  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  left  out  of  the  circuit  when  the  home  battery  is  on. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  neither  of  the  batteries  is  in  circuit, 
the  bells  are  silent,  and  the  line  wire  leading  from  one  to  the 
other  is  in  a  normal  state.  Thus  the  circuit  is — earth,  graphite, 
zinc,  bell,  line  wire,  bell,  zinc,  graphite,  earth — i.  e.,  both  bells 
and  both  batteries  are  in  the  circuit,  the  latter  being  opposed  and 
at  rest.  If  the  person  at  the  home  station  now  depresses  his 
spring,  he  excludes  his  own  battery  from  the  circuit,  and  the 
equilibrium  being  now  destroyed,  the  distant  current,  no  longer 
counterbalanced  by  an  equal  and  opposed  current,  circulates  and 
rings  both  bells.  In  the  original  case,  the  person  at  the  home 
station  makes  a  signal  by  means  of  his  own  battery — in  the  latter 
case,  he  makes  it  by  means  of  the  distant  battery. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  purposes  of  ordinary  train  signalling  are 
accomplished  by  either  arrangement,  equally  well ;  but  the  great 
and  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Walker’s  invention  is  the  power  which 
the  bells  and  their  language  confer  upon  the  persons  in  charge  of 
a  train,  when  the  system  of  opposed  counterbalanced  currents 
is  adopted.  Let  R.  represent  any  spot  on  a  railway,  intermediate 
between  two  bell-stations,  where  a  train  may  be  in  distress.  The 
guard  has  only  to  attach  a  wire  to  the  line-wire,  and  holding  the 
other  end  in  his  hand,  it  is  in  his  power  to  cause  a  current  to  cir¬ 
culate  from  each  battery,  through  the  adjacent  bell,  by  merely 
touching  the  rail  of  the  permanent  way  with  this  wire.  Every 
time  he  touches  the  rail,  the  current  passes,  and  both  bells  ring. 
The  course  of  the  current  from  either  station  is  from  the  rail 
through  the  attached  wire,  the  line-wire,  the  bell,  and  the  battery 
to  the  earth  at  the  station.  The  attached  wire  is  common  to 
both  circuits.  Instead  of  a  wire,  each  engine  should  have  with 
it  two  or  three  lengths  of  small  iron  tube,  galvanized,  with  a 
roughened  hook,  for  the  upper  end  to  fasten  on  the  line  wire, 
and  a  few  yards  of  gutta-percha-covered  wire  terminating  in  a 
file,  or  stiff  point,  coiled  on  the  other  end  ready  for  making 
the  contacts.  The  lengths  screw  together,  or  they  may  be 
connected  by  sockets.  The  bell-wire  may  be  distinguished  by 
having  porcelain  letters  placed  on  the  poles  near  it.  The 
arrangements  for  buried  or  tunnel  wires  are  obvious  they 
must  be  brought  up  in  a  loop  and  noted,  and  a  piece  of  the 
covering  should  be  removed  to  make  contact. 

The  author  next  shows  how  his  invention  is  applicable  in  the 
cases  of  disabled  trains  and  their  wants.  These  are,  generally 
speaking,  few  in  number.  Engine  power  may  be  all  that  is 
wanted ;  or  other  aid  may  be  required.  Groups  consisting 
of  ten  blows  and  minute-pauses  may  serve  to  give  notice  in 
the  first  case,  and  groups  of  ten  blows  and  minute  contacts 
for  the  latter.  Whenever  this  bell  system  is  in  operation, 
every  train  may  be  put  into  the  condition  of  obtaining  help 
when  disabled,  for  the  outlay  of  half-a-crown  per  engine.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  important  application,  the  common  telegraphing 
work  may  be  done  with  half  the  battery  power.  For  ii,  instead 
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of  putting  tlie  home  battery  out  of  circuit  in  order  to  make 
a  signal,  it  is  reversed  on  the  circuit,  the  force  from  the  batteries 
at  both  stations  may  be  made  to  circulate  ;  and  as  this  is  more 
than  is  required  for  the  actual  work,  half  the  power  at  each 
station  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  truth  of  these  conclusions  has  been  tested  by  practice. 
Groups  of  bells,  as,  for  instance,  the  group  from  Bed-hill  to 
Beigate,  are  connected  upon  the  foregoing  principles,  and  are 
doing  the  ordinary  work  in  the  ordinary  way,  being  at  the 
same  time  ready  for  the  special  work  when  required.  The 
null  or  normal  state  of  the  line-wire  has  been  tested  by  in¬ 
terposing  proper  apparatus  in  the  circuit  which  remained  un¬ 
affected.  The  disabled  train  signal  has  repeatedly  been  made 
by  effecting  the  necessary  contacts  at  various  intermediate 
places.  The  bells  are  put  into  the  special  condition  either  by 
confining  down  the  springs  at  both  stations,  and  so  oppos¬ 
ing  the  currents  of  both  batteries  where  no  signal  is  required, 
and  releasing  one  in  order  to  make  a  signal — or,  which  is 
more  simple,  by  interchanging  the  wires  so  as  to  move  the 
connexions. 


REVIEWS. 


QUEDAH* 

HERE  is  only  one  class  of  persons  whom  we  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  dissuade  from  reading  Captain  Osborn’s  books — 
namely,  youths  with  a  hankering  after  the  navy,  which  their 
parents  wish  to  discourage.  Since  the  publications  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall  and  Captain  Marryat,  we  have  seen  no  works  so  likely 
to  be  on  that  account  matribus  detestata.  The  account  of  Sir  It. 
M'Clure’s  Discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage  was  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  surpassing  moral  grandeur  of  the  subject. 
With  the  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  but  Quedah  is  a  sort  of  naval  pastoral,  setting  the 
possibilities  of  a  midshipman’s  career  in  alight  at  once  so  natural, 
so  graceful,  and  so  interesting,  that  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  spirited  lad  run  away  from  school  or  from  home  to  the  nearest 
seaport  town,  if  it  did  not  convey  a  general  impression  of  honour 
and  truth  which  woidd  teach  him  that  a  dutiful  and  a  courageous 
disposition  go  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Captain  Osborn  was  a  midshipman  in 
her  Majesty’s  corvette  Hyacinth,  then  stationed  at  Singapore. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  alliance  between  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  King  of  Siam.  That  potentate  was  at  war  with  a 
certain  Malay  chief,  called  Prince  Abdullah,  who  claimed  to  be 
Bajah  of  the  town  and  province  of  Quedah,  a  place  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya,  and  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
north  of  Pulo  Penang.  The  Siamese  looked  upon  Abdallah  as 
a  pirate,  and  the  East  India  Company  took  the  same  view — in 
Captain  Osborn’s  opinion,  a  harsh  one — of  the  matter ;  and  the 
Hyacinth,  aided  by  a  squadron  of  three  gunboats,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  to  blockade  the  coast,  pending  the  advance  of  an  army 
of  30,000  Siamese  from  Bangkok.  The  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  was  that,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Captain 
Osborn  found  himself  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  lugger- 
rigged  boat  48  feet  long,  mounting  an  18-pounder  carronade  in 
her  bows,  and  a  6-pounder  pivot-gun  on  her  quarter-deck,  and 
manned  by  twenty-six  of  those  Malays  to  whom  the  whole  army 
of  melodramatic  novelists  has  appropriated  the  epithet  of  “  blood¬ 
thirsty.”  One  of  them  was  serang,  or  boatswain.  There  was, 
besides,  an  interpreter,  who  passed  for  a  Portuguese,  because 
his  mother  was  a  Burmese  woman,  and  his  father  was  supposed 
to  be  an  English  officer.  Being  a  Protestant  on  one  side,  and  a 
Buddhist  on  the  other,  he  became  a  Boman  Catholic — continuing, 
however,  to  believe  in  Buddhism,  and  strongly  inclining  to  the 
peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Malays.  The  first  communication 
which  this  trustworthy  follower  made  to  his  superior  was 
that  most  of  the  crew  were  pirates,  well  accustomed  to  the 
gaol  at  Singapore,  and  that  the  boatswain  was  the  most 
notorious  of  the  party.  The  boatswain’s  name  was  Jadee. 
Tried  by  most  conventional  rides,  he  certainly  was  a  doubtful 
character,  for  he  was  by  birth  a  cannibal — at  least  such  was 
the  common  opinion  about  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  afterwards  sold  as  a  slave,  but  rose  by  his  courage  to 
the  rank  of  a  pirate,  fighting  for  several  years  the  Chinese,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  Dutch,  “of  whom  he  never  spoke  without  execrating 
their  mothers but  he  got  a  check  in  his  profession  from  a 
King’s  ship,  which  drove  him  from  wholesale  to  retail  practice. 
After  robbing  market-boats  for  some  time  with  varying  success, 
a  party  of  Chinamen  captured  him  one  day  whilst  he  was  asleep  ; 
and,  knowing  his  character,  they  invented  a  story  which  they 
thought  would  be  enough  to  get  him  hanged,  and  to  which  they 
all  swore  “  by  all  they  could  swear  by.”  The  judge  who  tried  the 
case  doubted  the  evidence,  and  Jadee  was  sent  to  gaol,  from 
which  he  obtained  his  release  by  volunteering  to  act  as  exe¬ 
cutioner  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  authority — conquering  what 
little  reluctance  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  to  undertake  the 
office  by  the  reflection  that  the  man  to  be  hung  was  a  Chinese. 
Having  duly  discharged  this  function,  Jadee  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  pirate-hunter ;  and  thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of 
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provoking  the  jealousy  of  a  gentleman  who  speared  him  in  fourteen 
different  places,  he  maintained  an  irreproachable  character. 

With  a  crew  composed  of  such  materials  as  these,  and  of 
whose  language  he  did  not  know  a  single  word,  Captain  Osborn 
was  sent  to  blockade  a  long  line  of  coast,  at  an  age  when  an  Eton 
boy  is  just  beginning  to  aspire  after  the  glories  of  the  sixth  form, 
and  to  think  that  in  a  year  or  two  he  may  perhaps  know  some¬ 
thing  about  elegiacs  and  Greek  Iambics.  In  this  occupation, 
and  in  the  society  of  this  crew  and  of  those  of  the  other  gun¬ 
boats  and  the  ship’s-boats,  Captain  Osborn  passed  three  of  the 
happiest  months  of  his  life,  making  acquaintance  with  strange 
men,  seeing  strange  sights,  and  living  on  fish,  rice,  and  curried 
fowl,  which  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  principle  that  fingers  were 
made  before  forks.  The  services  of  the  gunboats  were  not  very 
active  or  dangerous.  Every  now  and  then  a  war-canoe  would 
come  out,  which  the  gunboats  chased  with  various  success.  For 
some  time  the  blockading  force  was  assisted  by  a  lubberly 
Siamese  brig,  which  got  the  nickname  of  the  “  Teda  Bagoose,” 
or  “  no-good,”  from  the  answer  which  one  of  the  captains — for 
she  had  two — invariably  returned  to  all  suggestions  of  fighting ; 
and  at  last,  the  blockaders  witnessed  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Quedah  by  the  Siamese,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  protecting  a 
number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men  from  the  fiendish 
cruelties  which,  but  for  their  connivance  and  assistance  in 
their  escape,  the  victorious  army  would  have  practised  upon 
the  families  of  the  rebels.  'ihese  events  form  the  story 
which  connects  together  the  descriptions  and  incidents  to 
which  the  interest  of  the  work  is  due.  Its  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  good  opinion  which,  notwithstanding  their  bad 
name,  Captain  Osborn’s  experience  led  him  to  form  of  the 
Malays.  They  are,  he  says,  a  much  injured  race,  who  have  been 
driven  into  piracy  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese,  but  retain  a  vast  deal  of  courage  and  generosity. 
They  are,  moreover,  Mahometans,  and  the  power  and  energy  of 
that  faith  elevates  them  far  above  the  Buddhist  populations 
amongst  whom  they  live.  They  make  far  better  sailors  than  any 
other  Asiatics,  displaying  not  only  courage  and  a  capacity  for 
receiving  discipline,  but  a  degree  of  handiness  and  general  inge¬ 
nuity  which,  if  equalled,  is  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  our 
own  service.  Three  of  Captain  Osborn’s  crew  built  a  boat, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  capable  of  containing  ten  persons,  and 
ulling  four  oars,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks — their  materials 
eing  two  planks  of  wood,  each  two  inches  thick  and  thirty  feet 
long,  and  their  tools  a  couple  of  native  axes  and  a  red-hot 
ramrod,  which  was  used  as  an  auger.  On  another  occasion,  the 
crew  of  the  gunboat  dug  out  a  tidal  dock,  and  there  docked  their 
vessel — mended  her  rudder,  which  had  been  injured  near  the 
bottom— launched  her,  and  repaired  an  accident  by  w  hich  one 
of  her  timbers  was  stove  in  during  the  process.  By  judi¬ 
cious  management  the  Malays  were  quite  capable  of  being 
brought  under  discipline.  One  of  Captain  Osborn’s  crew  thought 
fit  to  abuse  the  interpreter  in  a  very  foul  manner.  His  com¬ 
manding  officer  determined  to  protect  his  subordinate,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  notions  about  Malay  vengeance,  the  offender 
was  in  due  form  of  lawr  tied  up  to  the  bow  gun  and  solemnly 
flogged,  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  crew. 
Though  Captain  Osborn  makes  rather  light  of  the  raw-head  and 
bloody-bones  ferocity  which  popular  opinion  attributes  to  the 
Malays,  many  of  the  stories  which  he  tells,  especially  of  his  boat¬ 
swain,  Jadee,  bring  out  the  points  of  the  national  character  upon 
which  such  notions  are  founded,  with  the  most  picturesque 
distinctness.  For  example, when  Captain  Osborn  firstwenton  board 
to  assume  his  new  command,  he  asked  his  boatswain’s  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  thought  that  the  defenders  of  Quedah  would  come 
out  and  fight.  On  the  suggestion  that  such  an  event  was  possible, 
Jadee  sent  the  armourer  for  his  fighting  dress,  which  consisted 
of  a  quilted  red  waistcoat  without  arms,  clothed  in  which  he 
drew  a  sword  with  one  hand  and  a  knife  with  the  other,  and 
“  enacted  a  savage  pantomime  of  a  mortal  fight  between  himself 
and  the  rebel  chief,  in  which  he  evidently  conquered.”  After 
this,  he  further  relieved  his  feelings  by  calling  his  enemy  every 
sort  of  unseemly  name,  ending  with  pouring  out  his  whole  stcck 
of  English  at  once  in  the  phrase,  “  Ah,  you  damned  poul,  come 
alongside!”  “Poul,”  or  “fool,”  is  supposed  to  be  a  phrase  with 
which  the  white  men  emphatically  curse  their  enemies.  Nor  was 
this  mere  bravado,  for  Jadee  proved  his  courage  on  many  occasions. 

Captain  Osborn  gives  a  wonderfully  graphic  description  of  the 
appearance  of  his  crew  whilst  waiting  to  attack  a  fleet  of  piratical 
canoes  which  had  had  five  minutes  allowed  them  to  capitulate. 
The  Malays  were  half-mad  with  excitement,  looking  just  like  so 
many  game-cocks,  whilst  the  sturdy  men-of-war’s  men  and 
marines  were  grimly  examining  the  caps  and  nipples  of  their 
firearms,  and  joking  about  the  question  whether  “her”  (the 
muskets)  would  “  shoot  straight  to-day,  and  pitch  sixty  rounds 
into  them  precious  Malays.”  The  Malays  are  very  superstitious. 
One  of  them  not  only  saw  and  spat  at  a  ghost  himself,  but  showed 
it  to  Captain  Osborn,  who,  with  a  true  sailor’s  relish  for  such 
things,  says  that  he  certainly  perceived  something  like  the  shadow 
of  a  woman  gliding  about  in  a  jungle.  Again,  when  they  were  going 
into  action,  Jadee  begged  his  officer  to  put  a  little  pork  into  the 
gun — he  said  the  flesh  of  the  unclean  animal  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  action.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  of 
Jadee’s  accomplishments  in  this  line  was  his  receipt  for  killing 
the  wind.  The  gunboat  being  struck  by  a  squall — 

The  little  Emerald  lay  down  to  it  for  a  moment,  the  helm  was  put  up,  and 
away  sho  flew  before  the  storm  like  a  snow-flake.  Jadee  stood  by  my  side< 
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“  A  bad  wind,  Touhan ;  we  must  kill  it!”  “Kill  away!  Jadee,”  I  replied, 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  so  fickle  a  personage  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
getting  into  a  scrape  with  a  Malay  pirate.  “  Kill  away,  by  all  means  ! 
“Campar!”  shouted  Jadee — poor  Campar!  he  had  to  be  everywhere — “oh! 
Campar,  thou  son  of  a  burnt  mother,  hand  here  the  rice-spoon !”  shouted 
Jadee,  looking  as  solemn  as  a  quaker  or  a  haggi.  This  rice-spoon,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  one  in  the  vessel;  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  used  for  stir¬ 
ring  the  rice  whilst  cooking  over  the  fire;  its  value  to  us  may-be  invested  it 
with  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity.  The  spoon  was  brought,  and  I  tried  to 
look  as  solemn  as  Jadee,  who,  calling  to  his  aid  the  sanctimonious  Alee, 
placed  the  spoon  upon  the  deck  between  him  and  the  wind,  and  the  pair  of 
true  believers  repeated  some  verses  over  it — bound  themselves,  by  a  vow,  to 
sacrifice  several  game-cocks*  upon  a  favourable  occasion,  and  then  the  precious 
spoon  was  stuck  through  the  lanyards  of  the  main  rigging,  with  the  handle  to 
leeward.  I  think  I  should  have  died  from  the  effects  of  suppressed  mirth,  had 
not  the  fury  of  the  squall  and  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  board  of  us 
given  me  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  craft.  Jadee,  however, 
sat  quietly  watching  and  waiting  for  the  effect  of  his  incantation :  at  last, 
down  came  the  rain — not  in  drops,  but  in  bucketsful,  and,  as  usual,  the  wind 
fell  entirely.  Hastening  to  get  under  the  rain-awnings  and  mats  until  the 
weather  cleared  up,  I  remarked  to  Jadee  that  “the  wind  was  fairly  killed. 

“  Yes !”  be  replied,  with  a  sly  expression  of  countenance,  “I  never  saw  that 
charm  fail ;  I  never  saw  the  wind  that  could  long  stand  its  effect.  The 
Rajah  of  Jehore  was  the  first  man  who  taught  it  to  me,  and  I  have  found  it 
infallible.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  story  far  too  good  to  abridge,  and  too  long 
to  extract,  of  the  way  in  which  Jadee  learned  this  useful  recipe. 

The  main  object  of  the  book  is  the  vindication  of  the  Malay 
character  from  the  common  opinions  respecting  it ;  but  it  con¬ 
tains,  apart  fx-om  this,  a  great  number  of  charming  descriptions 
of  scenery,  and  of  very  interesting  anecdotes.  Captain  Osborn 
is  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  seen  the  process  of  finding 
the  famous  edible  bird’s-nests  of  which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond, 
and  the  search  for  which  is  so  dangerous  that  two-fifths  of 
the  persons  employed  in  it  lose  their  lives.  He  also  records 
several  strange  incidents  which  were  brought  under  his  notice, 
one  of  which  we  must  specially  refer  to,  on  account  of  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  character.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  ran  away 
as  a  boy  to  go  to  sea,  and  of  the  miseries  which  he  under¬ 
went  in  a  ship  sent  home  from  Africa  with  hardly  any  pro¬ 
visions  or  water,  with  a  captain  who  was  a  furious  and  wicked 
madman,  a  surgeon  who  was  an  unnerved  and  idiotic  sot,  and  a 
crew  which  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  officers.  A  more 
ghastly  story  we  never  read  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
may  not  well  be  true. 

W e  hope  this  book  may  meet  with  sufficient  success  to  induce 
the  author  to  give  us  more  of  his  experiences.  A  man  who 
began  his  career  amongst  the  Malays,  who  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  who  improvised  the  famous 
raft  which  did  the  Russians  so  much  harm  in  the  Siwash  and  at 
Kertch,  lias  something  to  tell,  and  we  can  answer  for  his  finding 
plenty  of  people  willing  to  hear. 


THE  PURITAN  COMMONWEALTH.! 

HE  craving  for  a  distinguished  ancestry — the  desire  to 
establish,  as  it  were,  an  a  'priori  claim  to  be  considered 
great  and  good — is  one  of  the  most  ineradicable  forms  of  human 
vanity.  Where  the  existence  of  republican  institutions  has 
rendered  individual  pride  of  birth  either  obsolete  or  feeble,  the 
feeling  seems  to  concentrate  itself  into  an  intense  interest  in  the 
parentage  of  the  community  itself.  But  such  a  retrospect, 
where  it  is  possible,  is  rarely  satisfactory.  Every  nation  was 
originally  a  colony,  and  people  who  leave  their  mother  country 
to  colonize  are,  as  a  general  rule,  people  who  have  made  the 
mother  country  too  hot  to  hold  them.  Most  nations,  there¬ 
fore,  have  found  it  pleasanter  to  shroud  the  truth  under  some 
bright-hued  mist  of  fable ;  and  the  darkness  of  early  history, 
and  the  absence  of  authentic  records,  have  made  this  an  easy 
task  among  the  older  races  of  the  world.  The  Athenian 
grasshoppers,  the  Spartan  dragon’s  teeth,  or  that  more  sober 
but  not  less  fabulous  connexion  with  the  heroes  of  Troy  which 
has  been  claimed  alike  by  modern  Britain  and  ancient  Rome, 
are  poetic  tales  which  cannot  now  be  displaced  by  any  more 
trustworthy  account.  But  newer  communities  are  not  so  for¬ 
tunate.  America  and  Australia  have  the  mortifying  fact  stand¬ 
ing  out  on  the  face  of  authentic  history,  that  a  large  section 
of  their  ancestry  consists  of  those  who  were  cast  out  by  the 
mother  country  because  they  were  too  bad  to  remain  within  her 
pale.  However,  in  America  at  least,  there  was  one  portion  of 
the  early  population — the  Puritan  Fathers — who  were  not  open 
to  the  stigma  of  “  having  left  their  country  for  their  country’s 
good,”  though  England  was  undoubtedly  the  better  for  their 
emigration.  Accordingly,  the  Americans  have  indemnified  them¬ 
selves  for  the  disgrace  of  transportation  by  canonizing  the  Puri¬ 
tans;  and  in  the  boldness  with  which  they  have  invented  achieve¬ 
ments  and  merits  for  their  saints,  they  have  not  fallen  far  behind 
the  legend  writers  of  old  time.  They  have  held  them  up  as  con¬ 
fessors  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  as  among  the  earliest 
champions  of  political  freedom.  We  have  caught  the  cry  in  Europe 
— at  least  our  poets  and  song  writers  have  done  so — for  few  people 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  known  enough  of  early  American 
history  to  disprove  the  myth,  or  have  cared  enough  about  it  to 
make  the  necessary  research. 

*  I  fancy,  says  Captain  Osborn,  from  game-cocks  being  introduced  into  this 
superstitious  observance,  that  it  is  purely  of  Malay  origin. 

t  An  Historical  View  of  the  Puritan  Government  in  Massachusetts, 
from  its  Rise  to  the  Abrogation  of  the  First  Charter,  By  the  late  Peter 
Oliver,  Boston:  18JS. 


But  at  last  a  native  Devil’s  Advocate  has  arisen.  The  late 
Mr.  Oliver — for  the  work  before  us  i3  a  posthumous  publication 
— was  an  American  barrister,  and,  though  his  work  shows 
marks  of  great  ability,  and  much  painstaking  inquiry,  it  smacks 
too  much  of  his  professional  habits  as  an  advocate.  This  is 
probably  merely  a  reaction  caused  by  the  violent  enthusiasm 
of  those  around  him.  Any  extravagant  public  opinion  is  sure 
to  breed  an  extravagant  opposition,  just  as  the  bellicose 
mania  of  the  country  gentlemen  with  us  has  called  forth  the 
counter  follies  of  the  Peace  Society.  But  that  Mr.  Oliver  should 
have  fallen  into  this  error  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  his 
materials  for  exposing  the  Puritan  imposture  were  ample  for 
their  purpose,  and  have  been  only  weakened  by  the  obvious 
exaggeration  of  his  treatment.  His  first  step  is  to  show  that  the 
Puritan  Commonwealth  which  ruled  in  Massachusetts  from  1630 
to  1685  was  a  complete  usurpation.  It  drew  its  authority  neither 
from  the  monarchy  of  England  nor  from  the  voluntary  choice  of 
the  people  whom  it  assumed  to  govern.  For  the  double  purposes, 
of  mission-work  and  commerce  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Charles  I 
had  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  company  in  England- 
As  their  field  of  operations  was  distant  and  hazardous,  and  as 
their  main  object  was  the  spread  of  true  religion — which  assuredly 
was  not  Puritanism  in  Charles’s  view — he  granted  them  some 
special  privileges,  such  as  the  mitigation  of  taxation,  and  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  ordinances,  and  to  impose  “  fines, 
mulcts,  and  imprisonments,  or  other  lawful  corrections,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  course  of  other  corporations.”  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
a  colonizing  corporation — a  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  and  the  Canterbury  Association— with  a  com¬ 
mercial  object  and  a  Church-extension  object ;  but  manifestly  it 
was  invested  with  no  political,  still  less  with  any  Puritan  character. 
But  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  the  charter  very  soon  found 
its  way.  It  wras  illegally  transferred  from  England  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  proclaiming,  as  they  went,  their 
strong  attachment  to  theEnglish  Church;  and,  on  the  narrow  basis 
of  the  clause  we  have  quoted,  a  Government  was  erected,  power 
was  assumed  to  pass  laws,  to  coin  money,  and  to  inflict  capital 
punishment,  and  the  Puritan  form  of  worship  was  openly  esta¬ 
blished,  to  the  absolute  and  rigorous  exclusion  of  every  other 
religious  body. 

But  there  are  many  wrho  would  look  leniently  upon  a  little 
illegality,  if  the  law  had  been  defied  in  the  cause  of  liberty — if 
the  Puritan  magistrates  and  elders  had  disregarded  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  only  to  set  up  that  of  the  people  in  its  stead. 
This  must  have  been  the  belief  of  the  liberal  writers  who  have 
extolled  them  as  champions  of  freedom.  It  was  very  far,  however, 
from  being  the  truth.  The  Puritan  ruler3  had  twisted  and  per¬ 
verted  the  charter  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  English 
supervision  ;  but  they  clung  tenaciously  to  it,  or  rather  to  their 
own  misconstruction  of  it,  as  the  very  key-stone  of  their  power. 
The  charter  had  provided  a  Board  of  Directors  who  were  to  be 
re-elected  every  year;  and  of  course,  when  the  Corporation 
migrated  to  America,  this  Board  comprised  the  most  eminent 
laymen  of  the  Puritan  body.  The  first  step  of  these  distinguished 
champions  of  liberty  was  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  necessity  for 
re-election,  and  to  concentrate  in  themselves  all  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  functions  of  the  State.  The  freemen  of 
the  Corporation  resisted,  and  these  pretensions  had  to  be  given 
up,  so  that  the  Directors  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  single 
estate  in  the  legislative  body.  But  to  say  that  the  freemen  were 
wronged,  and  that  they  wrung  back  their  rights  from  their 
unwilling  masters,  is  to  state  a  very  small  portion  of  the  case 
against  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  Who  were  these  free¬ 
men?  In  1676 — nine  years  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
put  an  end  to  this  golden  age  of  liberty — they  were  one-sixth  of 
the  population.  No  one  could  be  a  freeman  unless  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Puritan  Church,  and  swore — for  this  was  an 
indispensable  condition  of  membership — to  obey  the  Puritan 
elders.  The  remaining  five-sixths  who  declined  to  enter  that  com¬ 
munion,  or  to  stoop  to  such  a  yoke,  had  exactly  as  great  a  share  of 
political  freedom  as  the  Greeks  have  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Not  only  were  they  hopelessly  deprived  of  the  possibility, 
under  any  contingency,  of  joining  in  the  election  of  their  rulers, 
but  they  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  judicial  offices ;  and 
if  a  non-freeman’s  cause  was  tried,  it  was  probably  tried  before 
men  whose  religion  was  hostile  to  his  own. 

So  much  for  the  zeal  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  for  political  liberty. 
Had  they  any  sounder  title  to  be  revered  as  confessors  in  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  P  About  the  same,  we  imagine,  that  a 
pickpocket  has  to  be  considered  as  an  apostle  of  the  principle 
of  community  of  goods.  They  neither  professed  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  nor  acted  upon  it,  except  so  far  as  their  own 
interests  could  be  served  by  doing  so.  The  Puritan  fled  from  his 
own  country  because  the  truth,  as  heheld  it,  was  persecuted;  butno 
sooner  did  lie  set  foot  in  America  than  he  proceeded  to  persecute 
what  he  thought  error  in  his  turn.  And  his  was  not  the  mere  nega¬ 
tive  persecution  which  refuses  to  admit  the  erring  to  offices  of 
trust — it  was  the  scourge,  the  dungeon,  and  the  gibbet.  And 
his  sour  cruelty  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  wreaked 
on  the  most  harmless  of  all  victims.  There  have  been  sectaries — 
such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Jesuits — whose  religious  errors 
took  so  secular  a  form,  and  bordered  so  nearly  upon  treason  and 
rapine,  that  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  toleration  can  scarcely 
complain  of  their  exclusion  from  countries  against  whose  laws  they 
plotted.  But  the  Puritans  were  not  satisfied  with  such  victims  as 
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these.  Their  fury  was  mainly  directed  against  the  gentle  but 
fanatical  Quakers,  who  could  not  be  charged  with  anything  worse 
than  absurdity.  A  very  large  number  of  them  were  whipped 
aud  imprisoned,  and  several  were  hanged.  Nor  were  these  iso¬ 
lated  outbursts  of  ferocity.  The  Puritan  theory  of  toleration  was 
not  one  whit  behind  the  practice  : — 

“  There  is  no  room  in  Christ’s  army  for  tolcrationists,”  boldly  declared 
Johnson,  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  sturdiest  in  the  Puritan  pilgrimage. 

‘‘Toleration,’’  continued  Cotton,  “  made  the  world  Anti-Christian.” . 

"  Polypiety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world,”  said  the  simple  cobbler  of 

Agawam . “  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate,  will  for  a  need  hang  God’s 

Bible  at  the  devil’s  girdle.”  And  in  like  manner  thundered  President  Oakes 
in  1673,  “  I  look  upon  toleration  as  the  first-born  of  all  abominations.” 
(p.  193) 

For  one  thing,  and  for  one  thing  only,  in  short,  do  the  Puritan 
pilgrims  deserve  praise.  Although  they  knew  nothing  of  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  and  would  never  have  left  their  homes  to  gain 
them,  they  did  what  thousands  have  doue.  before  and  since, 
in  every  age  and  clime — having  to  choose  between  exile  and 
apostacy,  they  abandoned  their  country  and  clung  to  their  creed. 

One  other  blot  there  is  upon  their  career  which  has  not  escaped 
our  author’s  eye.  Their  enterprise  owed  its  origin  to  the  zeal 
of  English  Churchmen  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The 
charter  on  which  they  so  much  relied  put  this  forward  as  “  the 
principal  end  of  the  plantation;”  and  without  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  object  was  one  which  should  have  spontaneously  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  a  community  which  gave  so  much  prominence 
to  religion.  But  ‘‘they  deemed  themselves  commissioned  like 
Joshua,  to  a  work  of  blood;”  and  so  they  dealt  with  the  red 
Indians  as  they  would  have  dealt  with  Canaanites.  One  mis¬ 
sionary,  indeed,  of  apostolic  zeal,  the  well-known  Eliot,  rose  up 
amongst  them  ;  but  he  obtained  from  them  neither  followers  nor 
funds,  and  when  he  died,  his  work  died  with  him.  But  though 
they  gave  no  help  to  missions,  they  were  not  wholly  inactive  in 
the  matter  of  evangelization.  They  sought  to  Christianize  the 
country  by  the  simple  expedient  of  slaughtering  all  who  were 
not  Christians.  As  has  happened,  and  is  happening  with  other 
Christian  States,  their  deeds  of  blood  preached  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  loudly  than  words  of  mercy  from  the  lips  of  a 
thousand  missionaries  could  have  preached  in  its  favour.  Their 
hand  was  not  slack  in  doing  the  cruel  work  to  which  they 
imagined  themselves  commissioned.  We  select  one  out  of  the 
many  tragedies  by  which  their  early  annals  were  disgraced : — 

The  Pequods  were  now  an  isolated  tribe,  and  coolly  and  deliberately  the 
Puritan  commonwealth  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  Preparations  were 

made,  not  for  war,  but  for  butchery . The  soldiers  were  animated  to 

a  degree  of  ferocity  by  “  the  reverend  ministers,”  and  were  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  contempt  of  life  by  the  assurance  that,  if  any  should  fall  in  so  good  a 
work,  it  was  “  because  earth’s  honours  were  too  scant  for  them,  and  therefore 

the  everlasting  crown  must  be  set  upon  their  heads  forthwith.” . The 

seal  of  the  Puritan  Church  was  set  upon  the  expedition  by  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Late  in  the  spring,  the  campaign  commenced; 
and,  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  Pequods  were  swept  as  by  a  whirl¬ 
wind  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  were  destroyed,  except  a  handful  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  swamp.  They  were  summoned,  in  mockery,  to  make  their 
peace  by  yielding  up  every  one  who  had  killed  an  Englishman. 
They  refused— the  swamp  was  surrounded — and  a  constant  fire 
into  it  was  maintained  : — 

The  light  of  morning  broke  upon  an  awful  scene.  The  Indians  were  dis¬ 
covered  “  sitting  in  heaps the  old  men,  the  squaws,  and  the  pappoose  close 
together.  The  warriors  were  dead,  dying,  or  heart-broken.  They  fought  no 
more.  Nor  did  these  shuddering  groups  of  humanity  ask  for  quarter  or 
resist  destruction.  They  received  unmoved  the  shots  of  the  Puritan  troops, 
who  surrounded  the  swamp,  only  twelve  feet  apart,  whose  pieces  were  “  laden 
with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets  at  a  time,”  and  the  muzzles  of  which  were 
‘  ‘  put  under  the  boughs  within  a  few  yards  of  them.” 

Many  were  massacred  in  this  fashion — numbers  were  burnt  in 
their  rude  fortresses — the  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery — and  the  male  adults  taken  prisoners  were,  to  a  man, 
beheaded.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  tribe  which,  as  a  Puritan 
historian  informs  us,  ‘‘had  done  Massachusetts  no  injury.”  Of 
course  the  victors  then  proceeded  to  offer  up  devout  thanks  for 
their  triumph.  Razzias  of  this  energetic  description  were  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  author  sums  up  the  result  as 
follows : — 

A  system  of  religion  which  confessedly  had  an  eye  to  the  things  of  Caesar, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Heaven,  in  the  short  6pace  of  fifty  years  swept  from 
New  England  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings.  For  these  unhappy 
heathen  souls,  no  Puritan  historian,  magistrate,  or  elder,  then  or  since,  has 
expressed  a  word  of  pity,  or  breathed  a  penitential  prayer.  Unregenerate, 
they  were  sent  into  the  presence  of  their  dread  Judge,  owing  nothing  to 
Christianity  but  steel,  gunpowder  and  gin. 

Though  very  recent  events  have  taught  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mode  of  evangelization  has  not  altered  very  much  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  still  the  Puritans  seem  to  have  had 
the  advantage  of  us  in  one  respect — there  was  no  “factious 
coalition  ”  to  protest  against  such  horrors. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  KERTCH.1* 

A  LTHOUGH  very  little  was  known  in  England  of  the  Crimea 
-LA  and  its  history  before  the  commencement  of  the  Russian 
war,  there  were  a  few  antiquaries  and  archaeologists  who  were 

*  Antiquities  of  Kertch,  and  Researches  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  : 
with  Remarks  on  the  Ethnological  and  Physical  History  of  the  Crimea. 
By  Duncan  M'Pherson,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras  Army.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  1857. 


aware  that  many  curious  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  might  probably  be  found  there.  Dr.  M'Pherson, 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Turkish  Contingent,  was  re¬ 
quested,  as  a  zealous  antiquary,  to  prosecute  all  possible  researches 
on  this  subject;  and  being  armed  with  a  special  authority  from 
General  Vivian,  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Panmure,  he 
explored  Kertch  and  its  neighbourhood  with  great  energy,  and 
some  success.  The  antiquities  of  this  district  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  subterranean  tombs,  over  which  gigantic  tumuli 
have  been  heaped  up,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  makes  the 
task  of  opening  these  mounds  very  laborious.  The  shaft  sunk 
to  reach  the  tomb  is  constantly  filled  up  by  the  loose  friable 
earth  and  rubbish  which  form  the  superstructure ;  and  Dr. 
M'Pherson  and  his  assistants  found  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  operation  very  much  increased  by  the  scanty  supply  of  wood¬ 
work  which  was  at  their  command.  Frequently,  too,  at  the 
end  of  days  of  unremitting  toil,  the  tomb  was  only  reached  to 
show  that  it  had  been  rifled  of  its  contents  centuries  ago.  Still, 
the  perseverance  of  the  explorers  was  rewarded,  and  many 
interesting  relics  were  secured,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  M’Pherson  has  written 
an  account  of  his  labours,  and  given  a  full  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  tombs,  and  of  the  most  important  relics 
which  he  discovered.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  several  large 
coloured  lithographs  by  Mr.  Kell,  representing  some  of  the  more 
beautiful  or  curious  works  of  art,  ornaments,  or  domestic  utensils, 
found  in  the  tombs.  These  lithographs  are  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  colouring  is  excellent.  We  may  especially  mention  two 
plates  a9  well  worth  looking  at — one  representing  some  glass 
vases  from  what  Dr.  M’Pherson  calls  the  “Varangian  Tombs,” 
and  the  other,  a  group  of  Greek  vases,  Byzantine  lamps,  and 
beads.  The  whole  volume  is  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste, 
and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  works  that  have  recently  issued 
from  the  English  press. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  how  early  a  period  of  his¬ 
tory  the  first  Greek  wanderers  made  a  permanent  settlement  on 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Tauric  Chersonnese.  But  we 
know  that,  at  a  date  considerably  before  the  Persian  war,  there 
were  two  Greek  colonies  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  peninsula — 
that  on  the  eastern  coast  being  Panticapaeum,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Ionic  Miletus,  and  that  on  the  western  being  Cherson, 
founded  by  the  Dorians  of  Heraclea.  Panticapaeum,  close  to 
I  which  is  situated  the  modern  town  of  Kertch,  was  long  the 
metropolis  of  a  petty  tyranny — the  sovereigns  being  Ionic  Greeks, 
and  the  subjects  consisting  partly  of  Greek  settlers,  and  partly  of 
Scythian  aborigines.  The  Bosphorians — as  the  people  were 
called,  from  their  territory  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  strait 
which  separates  the  Euxine  from  the  Sea  of  Azoff — were  enabled, 
by  the  advantage  of  their  geographical  position,  to  command  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  exported  grain 
in  large  quantities  to  Athens.  Panticapaeum  was  thus  a  wealthy  and 
important  place,  and  was  in  a  sufficiently  close  connexion  with 
Greece  to  account  for  the  various  treasures  stored  in  the  tombs. 
The  succession  of  Greek  princes  was  unbroken  until  the  time  of 
Mithridates,  when  the  Bosphorians  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
barbarians  in  their  rear  that  their  sovereign  placed  his  country 
under  the  protection  and  government  of  Mithridates  himself. 
On  his  downfall,  the  Chersonnese  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome, 
aud  Pauticapamm  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  despots,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  Emperors,  until,  in  the  year 
340  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  captured  and  held  by  the  Alans. 
Thus,  for  a  thousand  years,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  Pan¬ 
ticapaeum  had  a  connected  and  continuous  existence,  enjoyed  a 
regular  government,  and  was  enriched  by  the  steady  current  of 
a  considerable  trade.  Its  great  peculiarity  was  that  it  was 
neither  a  purely  Greek  nor  a  purely  barbarous  town.  It  was  a 
Greek  town  subjected  to  very  powerful  barbarian  influences;  and 
it  is  the  combination  of  Scythian  with  Greek  characteristics  that 
gives  their  chief  interest  to  the  relics  discovered  by  Dr. 
M’Pherson.  Even  in  the  writers  of  classical  Greece  we  find 
many  traces  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  Greeks  to  im¬ 
pressions  derived  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  foreign 
nations.  In  the  antiquities  of  Kertch  we  see  how  powerfully 
the  colonists  of  Panticapaeum  were  acted  on  by  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  the  Scythians.  The  mode  of  honouring  the  dead, 
the  manner  of  burial,  the  warlike  implements,  and  many  of  the 
ornaments  are  Scythian  ;  but  the  works  of  art,  the  designs,  and 
the  decoration  are  Greek. 

Herodotus  has  told  us  how  the  Scythian  kings  were  buried. 
A  deep  square  fosse  was  dug,  in  which,  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
grass,  was  placed  the  embalmed  body  of  the  monarch  ;  and  in 
the  vacant  space  left  around  his  body,  were  laid  one  of  the  king’s 
concubines,  strangled  for  the  purpose,  his  cup-bearer,  his  cook, 
his  groom,  his  page,  and  the  gold  cups  and  utensils  of  his  house¬ 
hold — fifty  of  his  slaves  were  piled  on  the  top — and  then  an 
immense  mound  was  heaped  up  over  all.  This  is  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  what  is  found  in  the  tombs  of  Kertch,  except  that 
the  Greeks,  in  adopting  the  Scythian  manner  of  burial,  did  not 
place  their  deceased  princes  or  magistrates  in  a  deep  square  fosse, 
but  formed  a  tomb  of  stone,  and  over  this  heaped  the  conical 
mound.  Before  the  late  war  commenced,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ordered  excavations  to  be  made,  and  some  of  the  more 
important  tumuli  had  been  opened.  The  walls  of  one  tomb  were 
found  to  be  covered  with  paintings.  The  style  is  said  to  have  been 
Greek,  but  to  have  borne  the  reflex  of  the  art  prevailing  in  Rome 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  another,  the 
whole  order  and  apparatus  of  the  funeral  were  discovered  with 
singular  completeness.  The  floor  of  the  dome-shaped  tomb  was 
occupied  by  a,  sarcophagus  of  yew-wood,  formed  of  thick  beams, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  one  of  these  was  the 
body  of  a  man  of  large  stature.  On  his  brow  were  the  remains  of 
a  mitre  or  Persian  cap,  having  two  plates  of  gold  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  griffins  (the  emblems  of  Panticapeeum),  with  leaves 
and  arabesques  attached.  In  the  other  compartment  were  placed 
images  of  the  gods  and  the  arms  of  the  king,  an  iron  sword, 
the  Cossack  whip  adorned  with  a  leaf  of  gold,  and  a  shield 
of  fine  gold  the  thickness  of  a  five-franc  piece.  Around  the 
sarcophagus  on  the  pavement,  were  the  objects  which  complete 
the  furniture  of  the  tomb.  Everything  was  provided  that  the 
deceased  would  be  likely  to  find  useful  in  another  world.  At 
his  feet  stood  three  large  caldrons  of  bronze,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  often  been  used  for  cooking,  as  there  was  a  thick  coat  of 
soot  still  on  them,  and  the  interior  was  filled  with  mutton  bones. 
Amphorae  and  crateres,  lances  and  arrows,  were  all  within  reach; 
and  lastly,  placed  also  on  the  pavement,  was  the  skeleton  of  the 
king’s  wife,  with  a  mitre  on  her  forehead,  terminating  in  a  plate  of 
electrum  ornamented  with  a  group  of  four  women  in  Greek 
costume,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  garlands  of  lotus  flowers,  and  with  a 
magnificent  vase  of  electrum  at  her  feet.  One  of  the  king  s  slaves 
was  stretched  across  the  tomb,  and  close  to  him  were  the  bones 
of  a  horse.  "VVe  might  add  many  details  of  the  tomb  and  its 
contents,  but  what  we  have  said  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  indicate 
the  strange  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  the  Seylliian  in  these  anti¬ 
quities.  On  the  whole,  we  should  certainly  say  that  the  Scythian 
element  largely  predominates;  and  yet  this  tomb  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Leucon,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Panticapreum,  noted  for 
the  friendly  relations  which  he  maintained  with  Athens. 

Without  actually  seeing  the  specimens,  or  accurate  and 
satisfactory  representations  of  them,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do 
more  than  to  apprehend  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  any  set  of 
relics.  It  would  be  useless,  therefore,  for  us  to  attempt  to  follow 
Dr.  M’Pherson  into  the  numerous  minutiae  by  which  he  illus¬ 
trates  the  mixed  character  of  the  antiquities  of  Kertch.  But, 
aided  by  the  excellent  lithographs  inserted  in  this  volume,  we 
are  enabled  to  pursue  the  subject  into  very  many  interesting 
and  instructive  particulars.  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity ;  and 
even  those  w  ho  have  no  special  know  ledge  of  Greek  art,  and  no 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  Greek  colonies,  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleased  with  a  volume  which  has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye 
and  to  gratify  the  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  design. 


FABER’S  POEMS* 

E  have  a  certain  kindness  for  Mr.  Faber.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  rather  bulky  volume  there  are  very  few 
ieees  which  can  be  said  to  be  even  tolerably  good  throughout, 
t  is  true  that  many  of  his  poems  which  begin  well  end  in  mere 
nonsense,  and  that  “  weakness’’  is  written  on  every  page. 
IS  till  he  is  a  man  who,  if  he  has  thrown  away  his  talents,  had  at 
least  some  talents  to  throw  away  ;  and  every  now  and  then,  in 
his  works,  lines  of  real  beauty  meet  us — true  pearls,  if  not 
pearls  of  great  price,  amidst  the  pinchbeck  and  German  silver 
of  a  maudlin  theology. 

Most  of  the  poems  which  are  republished  in  this  volume,  if 
not  all,  first  saw  the  light  a  good  many  years  ago,  before  their 
author  joined  the  Church  of  Home — though  the  tone  of  many  of 
them  is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
society  of  which  he  is  now  a  member.  We  have,  however, 
no  inclination  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Faber’s  religious  views.  When 
that  very  curious  chapter  in  the  annals  of  England  comes  to  be 
written,  “The  Oxford  movement  of  1833,”  we  venture  to  pro¬ 
phesy  that  the  work  before  us,  with  all  its  merits,  and  all  its 
sickening  folly,  will  furnish  much  useful  matter  for  the  historian. 
The  task  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  is  one  which  will  be  at 
once  more  useful  to  our  readers  and  pleasanter  to  us.  Chance 
long  ago  made  us  acquainted  with  Mr.  Faber’s  writings,  which 
are,  we  conceive,  almost  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  a  small 
circle  ;  and  we  now  mean  to  point  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  care  for  small  pleasures,  when  they  can  get  them, 
to  those  passages  in  this  volume  which  are  worth  turning  to — 
only  alluding  from  time  to  time  to  its  obvious  defects,  in  order  to 
shield  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  over-praising  it. 

First,  then,  we  may  mention  a  number  of  scattered  pieces 
which  describe  many  of  those  scenes  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
which  have  now  become  a  part  of  education  to  thousands  of 
Englishmen.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

I  am  where  snowy  mountains  round  me  shine ; 

But  in  sweet  vision  truer  than  mine  eyes 
I  see  pale  Genoa’s  marble  crescent  rise 
Between  the  water  and  the  Apennine. 

On  the  sea-bank  she  couches  like  a  deer — 

A  creature  giving  light  w  ith  her  soft  sheen, 

While  the  blue  .ocean  and  the  mountain  green, 

Pleased  with  the  wonder,  always  gaze  on  her. 

And  day  and  night  the  mild  sea-murmur  fills 
The  corridors  of  her  cool  palaces, 

Taking  the  freshness  from  the  orange-trees, 

A  fragrant  gift,  into  the  peaceful  hills. 

•  *  Poems.  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber.  Second  Edition.  London: 
Richardson.  i857- 


Like,  but  not  perhaps  equal,  to  this  poem — of  which,  however, 
the  middle  and  end  are  inferior  to  the  commencement  are 
»  Therapia  ”  and  the  “  Euxine  Sea,”  which  immediately  follow  it. 
The  sonnet  on  the  Mediterranean,  although  its  feeling  is  morbid, 
is  certainly  more  than  pleasing  ;  and  so  are  many  of  the  little  bits 
of  description  in  the  poem  which  is  rather  unluckily  named 
“  Carl  Bitter.” 

Another  set  of  pieces,  which  will  appeal  to  a  less  numerous, 
though  still  to  a  large  class,  are  those  which  relate  to  university 
life,  and  to  the  scenery  round  Oxford.  Many  of  them  have 
somewhat  of  the  same  sort  of  charm  as  the  numerous  allusions  to 
Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  Life  of  Arnold.  “  Oxford 
in  Winter”  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  poems;  and  there  are 
many  striking  expressions  and  lines  in  the  “  Beginning  of  Term,” 

“  To  a  Lake  Party,”  and  in  the  longer  and,  on  the  whole,  tire¬ 
some  and  maundering  verses,  called  “The  Cherwell.”  Ihe  best 
as  a  whole  is,  we  think,  the  following  sonnet : — 

I  have  known  cities  with  the  strong-armed  Rhine 
Clasping  their  mouldered  quays  iu  lordly  sweep; 

And  lingered  where  the  Maine’s  low  waters  shine 
Through  Tyrian  Frankfort ;  and  been  fain  to  weep 
’Mid  the  green  cliffs  where  pale  Mosella  laves 
That  Roman  sepulchre,  imperial  Treves. 

Ghent  boasts  her  street,  and  Bruges  her  moonlight  square ; 

And  holy  Mechlin,  Rome  of  Flanders,  stands, 

Like  a  queen-mother,  on  her  spacious  lands ; 

And  Antwerp  shoots  her  glowing  spire  in  air. 

Yet  have  I  seen  no  place,  by  inland  brook, 

Hill-top,  or  plain,  or  trim  arcaded  bowers. 

That  carries  age  so  nobly  in  its  lock, 

As  Oxford  with  the  sun  upon  her  towers. 

Compared  with  many  of  the  poems  which  are  now-a-days 
given  to  the  world,  this  seems  to  us  exceedingly  good,  and 
worthy  of  a  larger  number  of  readers  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  altered  circumstances  have  brought 
about  in  Mr.  Faber’s  productions  are  amusing  enough.  In  the 
rather  remarkable  lines  called  “  King’s  Bridge,”  we  read,  in  the 
edition  of  1840 — 

Why  should  I  think  of  my  boyhood’s  bride, 

As  I  walk  by  this  low-voiced  river’s  side  ? 

In  the  edition  of  1857,  a  p  has  superseded  the  b  in  the  last  word 
of  the  first  line.  The  changes  throughout  this  piece  are  alto¬ 
gether  highly  edifying.  One  is  decidedly  for  the  better.  The 
end  of  the  fifth  verse,  as  it  stood  in  the  edition  of  1840,  looked 
like  the  work  of  a  man  in  a  brain  fever.  It  has  been  translated 
into  lines  which,  if  they  are  indifferent,  are  at  least  intelligible. 
We  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  see  if  the  poem  called  “Eng¬ 
land’s  Trust,"  beginning — 

I  joy  that  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary, 

I  joy  that  the  earth  is  old, 

That  the  hands  of  our  priests  are  weak  and  weary, 

And  the  hearts  of  our  nobles  cold — 

was  still  preserved.  It  does  not  appear  in  this  edition.  With 
what  feelings  must  its  author  now  read  it !  When  first  written, 
it  reflected  the  bounding  energy  of  youth,  engaged  in  what 
seemed  a  struggle  for  true  liberty,  though  it  was  only  a  restless 
striving  after  servitude.  The  Oxford  movement  was  then  in  the 
flush  of  success.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  intellect  of  the 
university  had  more  or  less  thrown  itself  into  it.  How  strange 
this  poem  must  seem  to  the  writer  now,  when  he  has  become  a 
mere  wheel  in  a  machine — when,  if  he  has  any  aspirations  after 
individual  freedom  left,  he  must  have  begun  to  realize  the  grim 
truth  of  what  a  recent  German  writer  says  when  accounting  for 
Leo’s  continuance  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  : 

He  knows  full  well  that  undisciplined  bustling  about  must  come  to  an  end 
when  the  short,  tight  chain  of  Rome  is  fastened  on  the  intellect ;  that,  it  is  all 
over  then  with  “fresh  joyous  warfare,”  and  with  the  bold  and  startling  word; 
that  the  Catholic  Church  understands  well  how  to  make  a  silent  man  out  of 
the  haughtiest  of  her  converts. 

Nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than  to  say  anything 
that  may  pain  Mr.  Faber,  and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  be  pained 
by  our  view  of  the  matter.  The  very  magnitude  of  our  dis¬ 
agreement  will  prevent  this.  TV  hat  we  call  weakness,  he  believes 
to  be  spirituality  ;  and  he  is,  we  doubt  not,  as  happy  in  following 
that  impulse  in  his  nature  which  bade  him  bow  down  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Borne,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  have  been  in 
allowing  their  mediaeval  fancies  to  pass  away  with  the  other 
dreams  of  that  unhealthy  period  of  human  existence  which  lies 
between  boyhood  and  maturity. 

The  larger  poems,  such  as  “  The  Styrian  Lake,  “  Prince 
Amadis,”  and  “  The  Mourner’s  Dream,”  are  not  good  for  much. 
There  is  a  tone  of  amiability  about  them,  and  there  are  very 
pretty  single  lines  and  short  passages;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  sadly  flat.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  err  in  the  other  wray, 
and  are  altogether  preposterous.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  laber 
throws  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  his  twin  steeds,  Bhyme  and 
Fancy,  and  lets  them  carry  his  chariot  exactly  whither  they 
please.  Surely,  the  following  stanzas  are  very  mad  indeed  : — 
We  are  plants,  we  are  beasts,  we  are  metals,  and  earth, 

And  the  life  of  the  stars  too  went  in  us  at  birth  ; 

We  are  all  things  in  one  thing,  life’s  manifold  flame 
Chaos  gave  us,  when  out  of  its  bosom  we  came. 

So  now  in  Prince  Amadis,  down  in  his  being, 

The  plant  to  the  plant-life  was  evermore  fleeing, 

The  beasts  to  the  beast-life  ;  star,  metal,  and  gem, 

Paired  off  with  the  inner  fife  suited  to  them. 

As  a  whole,  perhaps  “  Carl  Bitter”  is  the  best  of  the  large 
poems.  There  is  just  one  other  class  of  Mr.  Fabers  composi- 
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tions  to  which  wc  shall  allude  at  any  length,  that,  namely,  which 
includes  those  which  relate  to  classical  subjects.  There  are  very 
few  of  them,  and  they  are  by  no  means  without  merit ;  but  if 
any  one  wishes  to  see  how  strangely  at  variance  with  all  healthy 
forms  of  Christianity  are  the  views  inculcated  by  an  author  who, 
as  ho  tells  us  in  bis  preface,  “  hopes  that  with  many  of  his 
readers,  especially  the  young,  his  poems  will  in  their  place  and 
degree  co-operate  with  those  more  serious  and  religious  works 
which  the  public  has  received  with  so  much  kindness,”  let  him 
turn  to  the  sonnet  on  “  Nicias,”  in  page  270  : — 

Nursling  of  heathen  fear !  thy  woful  being 
Was  steeped  in  gentleness  by  long  disease, 

Though  round  thine  awe-struck  mind  were  ever  fleeing 
Omens,  and  signs,  and  direful  presages. 

One  might  believe,  in  frames  so  gently  stern, 

Some  Christian  thoughts  before  their  time  did  burn. 

Students  of  Thucydides  and  Grote  will  appreciate  this  most 
terribly  left-handed  compliment  to  the  religion  which  Mr.  Faber 
professes  to  teach. 

The  sonnet  written  in  “  Conway  Castle,”  another  called  “  Past 
Friends,”  and  some  lines  under  the  heading  “Green  Bank”  are 
old  favourites  of  ours  ;  and  so  is  the  sonnet  which  forms  a  pre¬ 
face  to  the  whole  volume,  and  the  one  addressed  to  the  reader 
at  p.  466. 

Mr.  Faber’s  merits  are  his  owm,  and  so  are  some  of  his  faults, 
but  not  all  nor  most  of  them.  He  is,  like  so  many  others,  the 
victim  of  our  English  system  of  exclusively  classical  education. 
Deprive  a  boy  of  quick  affections  and  ardent  imagination, 
tempered  by  devotional  feeling,  of  all  healthy  mental  nourish¬ 
ment  —  bring  him  up  on  Latin  verses  and  Greek  iambics, 
cultivating  only  his  taste,  his  imagination,  and  the  habit  of 
verbal  accuracy — and  it  is,  as  the  Scotch  say,  rather  “good 
luck  than  good  guiding,”  if  he  escapes  a  pretty  smart  fit  of 
that  kind  of  malaria  fever  which  has  conducted  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  into  the  hospital  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  Those 
who  would  save  their  children  from  the  risk  of  such  an  incon¬ 
venience  should  guard  against  it,  not  by  instilling  into  their 
minds  the  precepts  of  a  violently  opposed  system  of  theology — a 
course  which  daily  experience  shows  to  be  very  apt  to  produce 
exactly  the  results  which  are  least  wished  for — but  by  giving  them 
varied  and  healthy  tastes,  by  quickening  that  interest  in  nature 
which  most  young  people  feel,  and  by  leading  them  gradually  to 
take  broad  views  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  politics.  They 
may  then  reasonably  hope  that  their  sons  will  not  take  to  wander¬ 
ing  amongst  the  apices  of  theology  before  they  are  able  to  see 
their  way. 


ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND* 

E  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  historical 
students,  and  still  more  of  historical  teachers,  to  this 
useful  and  unpretending  little  book.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
two  great  evils  which  constantly  beset  readers  of  English  his¬ 
tory — the  habit  of  studying  everything  second-hand,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  chronology.  Very  few  people  ever  think 
of  looking  at  an  old  chronicle  or  an  old  Act  of  Parliament. 
Still  fewer  have  any  notion  when  the  old  chroniclers  lived, 
and  whether  one  is  more  credible  than  another.  Till  about 
the  sixteenth  century,  people  are  content  simply  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  most  exciting  stories  about  the  personages  of  English 
history,  true  or  false,  as  may  happen,  but  with  a  profound  in¬ 
difference  to  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Alfred  is  the  King  who 
forgot  to  turn  the  cakes — Canute  the  King  whom  the  waves 
disobeyed— Henry  the  Second  is  best  known  as  the  lover  of 
Fair  Rosamond — and  the  fame  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  rests 
upon  her  meeting  a  robber  in  a  wood.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  we  are  transported  from  the  region  of  legends  into 
that  of  controversies.  Things  are  believed  or  disbelieved,  not 
because  they  are  true  or  false,  but  because  they  fall  in  with 
political  or  theological  prejudices.  A  grave  judge  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  marvel  at,  if  not  to  censure,  a  counsel  for  doubting 
the  infallibility  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  though  we  know  of  no 
statute  or  canon  which  binds  us  to  greater  reverence  for  that  pre¬ 
late’s  sentiments  than  for  those  of  Archbishop  Becket  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  Archbishop  Sumner  on  the  other.  Discreet  parents, 
examining  the  historical  food  prepared  for  their  children, 
inquire,  not  whether  the  statements  are  accurate  and  the 
English  good,  but  whether  the  orthodox  view  is  taken  about 
Bloody  Mary  and  Good  Queen  Bess,  about  the  Royal  Martyr 
and  the  Great  Rebellion,  about  the  Glorious  Revolution  or  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe.  Then,  again,  most  people  pay  very  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chronology  of  the  events  they  read  about.  They  know, 
at  most,  when  each  king  came  to  the  throne  and  died — that  is 
surely  enough.  Few  persons,  for  instance,  realise  how  completely 
the  events  by  which  Henry  the  Eighth  is  best  known  were 
crowded  into  the  latter  years  of  his  long  reign,  and  in  how  dif¬ 
ferent  a  character  he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  during  the 
greater  portion  of  it.  Above  all,  even  very  grave  people  are 
content  to  believe  and  to  teach  others  that  English  history,  or 
its  profitable  portion,  begins  just  at  the  moment  when,  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  there  almost  ceases  to  be  any  strictly 
English  history.  When  the  University  of  Oxford  commences 

*  The  Annals  of  England  :  An  Epitome  of  English  History,  from  Con¬ 
temporary  Writers,  the  Kolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public  Eecords. 
Oxford  and  London  :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 


its  English  course  in  1066,  it  is  no  wonder  if  mankind  in  general 
cannot  get  beyond — 

William  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign. 

A  story  or  two  about  Alfred  and  Edgar  may  be  repeated ;  but 
how  England  became  England  is  confessedly  not  worth  examining. 

Four  points,  then,  we  should  insist  upon  in  any  general  History 
of  England,  great  or  small,  whether  addressed  to  children  or 
to  philosophers.  It  should  give  due  prominence  to  the  early 
history — it  should  be  directly  grounded  on  original  authorities — 
it  should  pay  strict  attention  to  chronology — and  it  should  be  as 
impartial  as  human  frailty  will  allow.  Taking  in  this  last  pro¬ 
viso,  we  think  we  may  pronounce  ourselves  quite  satisfied  with 
the  book  before  us  on  the  first  three  heads,  and  not  greatly  dis¬ 
satisfied  on  the  fourth. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  is  expressed  by  its  title — that  of  Annals. 
It  gives  a  chronological  summary  of  events  under  their  respective 
years,  with  frequent  reference  to  original  authorities,  especially 
to  Acts  of  Parliament — interspersed,  at  the  commencement  of 
different  reigns,  and  at  other  convenient  breaks,  with  more 
general  comments  on  the  several  periods  of  the  history.  The 
Appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  early  chroniclers,  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  to  the  principal  enactments  on  the  Statute-book, 
various  “  notes  and  illustrations,”  and  a  full  index  to  the  whole. 
It  is  of  course  not  the  sort  of  book  to  read  straight  through ; 
but,  where  we  have  tested  it,  we  have  found  it  as  accurate  and 
sensible  in  detail  as  it  certainly  is  judicious  in  plan.  \\  e 
think  our  author  is  as  impartial  as  any  author  is  likely  to  be, 
though  there  is  a  decided  royalist  and  ecclesiastical  tinge 
thrown  over  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  But  it  is  probably  im¬ 
possible  to  write  a  narrative  of  the  Stuart  period  without  some 
tinge  or  other,  and  we  do  not  find  that  our  annalist  ever  allows 
his  opinions  to  colour  his  statement  of  facts.  He  clearly  does 
not  admire  William  the  Third ;  but  perhaps,  after  the  volumes 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  may  be  as  well  to  near  the  other  side. 
Certainly  the  Glencoe  story,  when  viewed  apart  from  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  rhetoric,  has  a  very  ugly  look  ;  and  though  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  be  over-severe  on  individual  errors  in  a  very 
profligate  age,  we  cannot  quite  understand  the  morality  which 
talks  like  an  old  maid  about  the  conjugal  infidelities  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  almost  sees  a  virtue  in  the  conjugal  infidelities 
of  William. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  our  annalist  is  his  leaning  to 
the  House  of  York,  which  is  far  more  marked  than  his  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  Stuarts.  Here,  again,  he  does  not  let  his  prin¬ 
ciples  hurry  him  into  misstatements  of  fact.  He  sets  forth  the 
cruelties  and  debaucheries  of  Edward  the  Fourth  with  sufficient 
plainness,  but  he  has  a  deep  feeling  on  the  Yorkist  side  on  the 
score  of  hereditary  right.  The  question  is  one  of  some  difficulty, 
though  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  of  our  annalist. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  hereditary  succession,  the  rights  of  the  House 
of  York  were  incontestable.  00  were  those  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
As  a  matter  of  Parliamentary  settlement,  however,  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  rights  of  Lancaster  and  Hanover  respec¬ 
tively.  Add  to  this  that  the  Pretender  never  swore  allegiance 
to  King  George,  while  Richard  Duke  of  Y^ork  had  undoubtedly 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  Henry,  and  had  for  years  patiently 
submitted  to  his  Government;  and  moreover,  the  sentiment  of  a 
native  race  expelled  by  foreigners,  which  pleaded  so  strongly  for 
the  Stuarts,  could  not  be  pleaded  for  the  Yorkists.  Abstractedly, 
then,  we  should  see  in  the  Yorkist  movement  one  of  the  most 
purely  selfish  and  purely  perfidious  rebellions  on  record ;  yet  it 
is  clear  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  cause  of  Y  ork  was  the 
cause  of  progress.  The  cities  were  for  it,  whiie  the  House  of 
Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  more  closely  allied  with  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  It  could  not  have  been  on  purely  legitimist  grounds 
that  the  Yorkists  were  enabled  to  take  this  position.  Ot  course, 
both  under  them  and  the  Tudors,  the  immediate  result  was  the 
increased  power  of  the  Crown ;  for  the  Commons  were  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  take  the  place  of  the  feudal  nobility  which  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  extirpated.  Our  annalist  also  stands  up  to 
a  great  extent  for  Richard  the  Third,  and  is  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  in  Perkin  Warbeck.  Richard,  no  doubt,  was  a  good 
legislator,  and  would  have  made  a  good  King,  could  he  have 
come  lawfully  to  a  kingdom.  In  Perkin — or,  as  the  author  calls 
him,  Richard — we  really  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe. 

The  book  strikes  us  as  being  most  useful  as  a  handbook  for 
teachers.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  help  for  a  tutor  to  have  lying  by 
him  as  a  guide  to  his  lecture.  The  main  facts  he  will  find 
marshalled  in  strict  chronological  order,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by 
references  to  the  statute-book  and  the  old  chronicles.  The 
Annals  will,  in  short,  supply  the  dry  bones  of  an  historical  lecture, 
which  each  teacher  must  cUthe  for  himself  with  life  and  spirit. 
But  the  workwill  also  be  highlyuseful  to  students,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory  and  getting  details  into  order, 
after  the  perusal  of  more  regular  narratives.  W  e  trust  to  see 
it  extensively  employed  in  the  Universities.  At  Oxford  it  may 
be  especially  serviceable.  A  reliable  guide  to  the  original 
authorities,  and  one  which  gives  its  proper  prominence  to  the 
early  history,  may,  if  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  either  students 
or  teachers,  do  something  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  English 
history  can  be  profitably  studied  by  beginning  at  the  momentary 
overthrow  of  English  nationality,  and  that,  after  all  the  labours 
of  Turner,  Lingard,  Palgrave,  Kemble,  Lappenbcrg,  and  Pauli, 
David  Hume  still  remains  the  one  correct,  orthodox,  and  unap¬ 
proachable  text-book  for  its  study. 
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THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE.* 

MOST  novels  are  tales  of  love— this  is  a  tale  of  hatred  ;  and  that 
not  of  a  romantic  or  melodramatic  kind  of  hatred,  but  of 
the  domestic  broils  of  husbands  and  wives.  It  is  a  novel  of  the 
didactic  order,  as  completely  as  any  of  Miss  Edgeworth  s  its 
object  being  to  depict  the  misery  which  results  from  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  vindictive  pride.  It  might  almost  have  been 
headed  with  a  text,  and  published  by  the  Iteligious  Tract  Society, 
so  rigorously  arc  all  the  incidents  and  personages  subordinated 
to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  moral.  Of  course  we  do  not 
object  to  this.  The  book  is  written  with  great  pathos  and 
power,  and  with  deep  religious  feeling ;  and  so  far  as  any  mere 
writing  can  grapple  with  the  master  sin  of  the  fallen  Archangel, 
it  may  aid  in  doing  so.  But,  looking  at  it  from  an  artistic,  and 
not  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  composition  is  unavoidably 
injured  by  this  benevolent  aim.  The  principal  dramatis  persona 
cease  to  be  human  beings — they  become  incarnations  of  qualities. 
There  is  a  gentleman  who  is  an  incarnation  of  stoical  pride; 
and  he  has  a  daughter,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  vindictive  pride ; 
and  there  is  another  young  lady,  who  is  the  ideal  of  angelic 
simplicity  and  lovingness,  and  whose  example  furnishes  the 
pattern  by  which  the  vindictive  lady  learns  to  amend  her  life  in 
time  for  the  universal  reconciliation  with  which  the  novel,  as 

a  matter  of  course,  concludes. 

Instead  of  being  divided  into  chapters,  the  book  is  divided 
into  days — each  chapter  being,  in  effect,  the  description  of  a  day 
in  the  life  of  the  heroine.  The  concentration  of  incidents  required 
to  carry  out  this  arrangement  gives  another  shock  to  the  vrai- 
semblance  of  the  story  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  a 
dramatic  unity  to  the  plot,  and  brings  out  much  more  strongly 
upon  the  canvas  the  outlines  of  the  few  characters  to  whose 
history  it  is  thus  necessarily  confined. 

Mr.  Southcote — so  runs  the  tale — is  a  landowner  of  old  family 
in  Cambridgeshire.  He  had  married,  early  in  life,  a  lady  whom 
both  he  and  his  elder  brother  had  sought.  On  her  choosing  him, 
the  elder  brother  left  the  country  and  died  abroad  ;  but  Mr. 
Southcote  chose  to  take  it  into  his  head  that  she  had  married 
him  for  pity,  and  so  his  proud,  stoical  nature  shut  itself  up,  and 
refused  to  reciprocate  her  affection,  until  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  But  the  elder  brother,  before  his  death,  had  married 
abroad;  and  the  story  opens  at  the  moment  when  this  elder 
brother’s  son,  Edgar  by  name,  returns  to  England  to  claim  the 
property  which  Mr.  Southcote  is  ignorantly  enjoying  as  his  own. 
Mr.  Southcote  is  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  removes  to  a  small 
house  in  Cambridge.  By  way  of  making  up  the  loss,  Edgar 
proposes  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Hester,  the  heroine  of  this 
autobiography  ;  but  the  young  lady,  quite  as  stoutly  encased  in 
the  proud  contempt  for  pity  which  has  already  wrecked  her 
father’s  happiness  and  killed  her  mother,  rejects  the  offer  with 
disdain.  Years  pass  on.  Edgar  comes  up  to  Cambridge  as  an 
undergraduate,  and  is  introduced  under  a  false  name  to  Hester 
by  Mr.  Osborne,  a  College  Don,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  her 
father’s,  and  who,  not  being  able  to  understand  her  proud  punc¬ 
tilios,  thinks  that  a  match  between  the  first  cousins  would  be  a  very 
good  way  of  restoring  her  to  her  old  position.  Not  recognising 
Edgar,  Hester,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  perfect  solitude,  falls 
in  love  with  him  with  the  most  obliging  rapidity  ;  and  she  mar¬ 
ries  him,  still  in  ignorance  that  the  name  which  he  bears  is  ficti¬ 
tious,  and  that  lie  is  the  Edgar  Southcote  whom  she  never  thinks 
of  without  contempt.  The  delusion  lasts  through  the  honey¬ 
moon,  and  is  only  dissipated  when  he  brings  her  to  his  home,  and 
she  finds  that  it  is  the  one  in  which  she  was  brought  up.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  powerfully  written,  but  we  trust  that  it 
is  a  libel  on  brides  of  a  month’s  standing.  Even  later  on  in 
married  life  it  would  scarcely  be  intelligible 

Home!— the  great  hall  door  stood  open — the  moon  came  out  from  behind 
a  cloud  to  throw  a  momentary  gleam  upon  the  house.  Home  !  I  thrust  him 
away,  and  sprang  to  the  ground  without  his  aid.  He  stood  where  I  had  left 
him,  drawing  back,  following  me  with  his  eyes,  and  pale  as  marble.  I  stood 
alone  gazing  up  at  the  sculptured  emblems  upon  the  door.  In  a  moment,  in 
a  tlood  of  despair  and  bitterness,  the  truth  rushed  upon  me.  I  had  been 
trapped  and  betrayed — deceived  like  a  fool — and  every  one  had  known  the 
snare  but  I.  I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance— I  was  his  wife— his  wife !  and  he  had 
brought  me  home. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  did  not  take  off  my  bonnet— I  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight,  turning 
my  face  to  him  as  he  came  eagerly  up  to  me.  I  stopped  him  as  he  began  to 
speak.  “  There  is  no  need— no  need !  ”  said  I,  “  I  see  your  mystery— pray  do 
not  speak  to  me— do  not  drive  me  mad  to-night.” 

He  turned  away,  clasping  his  hands  with  a  passionate  exclamation — then 
ho  came  back:  “  I  deserve  your  reproaches,  Hester,  do  not  spare  them!  but 
thiuk  what  you  said  to  me  not  half-an-hour  ago— you  are  my  wife.” 

“  Your  wife _ your  wife — yes !  there  is  the  sting,”  I  said  with  a  wild  out¬ 

burst  ;  “  his  wife,  and  it  is  for  ever !  ” 

He  went  away  blindly  from  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  threw 
himself  down  in  a  chair.  I  saw  his  suffering,  but  it  did  not  move  me.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  my  own  wrong— a  hard,  cold,  desperate  indifference 
to  every  one  else  seemed  to  come  upon  me.  I  saw  myself  tricked,  cheated, 
despised.  Mr.  Osborne,  Alice,  my  father— strange  and  impossible  though 
the  conjunction  was— I  almost  thought  I  saw  them  altogether,  smiling  at  me. 
I  could  have  gnashed  my  teeth  when  I  thought  how  conscious  every  one  else 
was— how  miserably  blind  was  I.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  on  tho  fioor 
and  dashed  my  hot  brow  against  the  hearth— his  hearth— his  home— his 
household  sanctuary.  But  I  rejected  and  hated  it — it  was  not  mine. 

****** 

Yes  !  I  was  in  Cottiswoode.  I  was  Edgar  Southcote’s  wife ;  at  this  thought 

*  The  Days  of  my  Life.  An  Autobiography.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mar¬ 
garet  Maitland,”  “  Lilhesleaf,”  Ac.  3  vols.  London ;  Huret  and  Blackett. 
1857. 


my  heart  burned.  I  cannot  express  the  fiery  glow  of  pain  which  overpowered 
me  by  any  other  words.  Since  I  entered  this  fatal  house,  I  seemed  to  have 
lost  sight  of  Harry.  Harry,  my  tender  wooer,  my  loving  bridegroom,  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  disap¬ 
peared  like  a  dream.  In  his  place  stood  my  scorned  and  rejected  cousin, 
he  whose  compassion  had  sought  me  out  to  make  amends  to  me  for  a  lost 
inheritance.  A  hundred  circumstances  came  upon  my  mind  now  to  direct 
suspicion  to  him ;  his  desire  to  take  our  name — oh  !  heaven  protect  us  !  my 
name !  it  was  no  suggestion  of  his  love — it  was  a  mean  and  paltry  lie !  And 
he  had  succeeded — there  was  the  sting — and  my  father’s  words  came  back 
upon  me  with  a  strange  significance,  but  only  to  place  my  father  among  tho 
other  conspirators  against  my  peace.  The  bond  of  our  marriage  lay  upon  our 
hearts  and  souls ;  for  ever  and  for  ever — for  ever  and  for  ever ;  not  even  in 
thought  or  for  a  moment  could  I  deliver  myself  from  this  bondage — even 
when  I  died  I  would  belong  to  him — and  the  very  name  upon  my  gravestone 
would  be  that  of  Edgar  Southcote’s  wife. 

In  tliis  amiable  temper  she  remains,  and  nothing  will  soften 
her  resentment.  Before  long  her  father  dies.  She  attends 
him  on  his  death-bed,  and  follows  his  funeral ;  but  neither 
the  sorrow  of  her  bereavement,  nor  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Osborne,  nor  the  prayers  of  her  nurse,  Alice,  who  is  the 
confidante  of  all  her  griefs  (and  one  of  the  best-drawn  characters 
in  the  book),  can  induce  her  to  forgive  her  husband  for  the 
heinous  offence  of  having  tricked  her  into  a  wealthy  inheritance. 
At  last  she  finds  her  home  intolerable,  and  runs  away  in  company 
with  Alice.  They  settle  themselves  down  at  a  seaside  place  in 
Essex,  and  there  in  solitude  she  nurses  her  bitterness.  At  last 
her  husband  finds  her  out,  and  tries  to  induce  her  to  return. 
We  fear  such  long-suffering  husbands  are  almost  as  rare  as  such 
vindictive  brides.  However,  she  is  still  obdurate,  and  forces 
him  to  leave  her.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  reader 
begins  to  be  in  despair  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  by  what  possible 
means  the  young  wife  can  be  persuaded  iuto  abandoning  such  a 
very  abnormal  subject  of  resentment.  However,  in  due  time 
the  Deus  ex  maeliind  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  baby.  The 
authoress  is  evidently  at  home  in  her  description  of  the  charms 
of  babyhood  ;  and  she  dilates  on  the  maternal  raptures  of  her 
heroine  with  a  sympathy,  a  minuteness,  and  a  gusto,  which 
we  suspect  will  be  acceptable  only  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  her 
readers.  Novelists  can  never  safely  depart  from  the  prescriptive 
wisdom  of  their  craft.  Their  instincts  have  taught  them  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  raptures  of  lovers,  but  to  steer  very  clear  of  the 
ecstasies  of  maternity  ;  for  the  novel-reading  public  appear  to  be 
agreed  that  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  are  pleasant 
objects  of  contemplation,  but  there  is  no  such  consensus  on  the 
subject  of  babies.  However,  after  the  authoress  has  described 
at  sufficient  length  how  the  heroine  doted  upon  her  baby,  the 
baby  is  made  to  fall  ill  ;  and  while  he  hangs  between  life  and 
death,  the  conversion  of  the  young  mother  takes  place.  The 
authoress  describes  with  great  force  her  gradual  recognition  of 
the  guilt  of  her  vindictiveness,  and  her  abandonment  of  it  in  the 
agony  of  her  petitions  for  relief.  The  baby  recovers — the  heroine 
goes  home  and  begs  pardon  —  and  everybody  ends  by  being 
happy. 

The  accessories  of  the  picture  are  not  numerous  ;  but  as  they 
are  not  wanted  to  work  out  the  moral,  the  authoress  feels  herself 
at  liberty  to  be  truthful  in  portraying  them — always  excepting 
the  angelic  young  lady  we  have  mentioned  above,  who  is  merely 
introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  heroine’s  wickedness,  and  who  is  as 
purely  an  ideal  as  the  little  boy  in  the  nursery  stories,  who 
always  does  as  mamma  bids  him,  and  never  dirties  his  pinafore. 
But  some  of  the  others  are  very  good.  Of  the  nurse  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and  there  is  an  admirable  old  maid,  the 
district  visitor  of  her  brother’s  parish,  indefatigable  in  doing  good, 
but  withal  hard-tongued,  vulgar,  and  morally  thick-skinned. 
In  male  characters  the  authoress  is,  naturally,  not  so  fortunate. 
A  Tractarian  rector  wants  individuality — he  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  figure  we  are  familiar  with  in  Mr.  Conybeare’s  well-known 
article  ;  and  his  brother,  a  roguish  attorney,  is  coarse  and  over¬ 
done.  There  are  none  of  the  university  peculiarities  about  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  College  Dou.  Tho  authoress  is  evidently  unac¬ 
quainted  with  that  well-marked  variety  of  the  human  species. 
The  pompous  air  of  authority  derived  from  the  constant  homage 
of  meek  undergraduates,  the  cloistered  simplicity,  ashamed  of 
itself,  and  aping  the  talk  of  men  of  the  world,  were  features 
too  unmistakeable  in  the  College  Don  of  the  old  school,  such 
as  he  was  at  the  date  of  this  story,  for  her  ready  pen  to  have 
missed  them,  had  she  been  conversant  with  that  type  of 
character. 

The  story  derives  great  additional  interest  from  the  authoress’s 
striking  power  of  bringing  localities,  scenery,  and  forms,  forcibly 
before  the  mind.  On  the  Cambridge  scenery  it  is  her  special  plea¬ 
sure  to  dwell.  “  The  flat,  hedgeless  high  roads,  the  wide,  wide, 
indescribable  distance,  the  unfeatured  outline,  the  long  lines 
converging  into  the  infinite  sky,”  whicli  she  describes  con 
amove  again  and  again,  must  have  been  before  her  when  she 
wrote.  But  the  principal  charm  and  peculiarity  of  her  manner 
is  her  close  analysis  of  currents  of  thought,  and  of  the  discordant 
ingredients  of  which  all  strong  emotions  are  made  up.  Page 
after  page  is  occupied  with  the  heroine’s  self-dissections ;  and 
they  are  performed  with  a  patience  and  a  skill  which  show  the 
authoress  to  be  well  trained  in  this  practice,  so  painful  to  the 
performer,  but  so  strangely  interesting  to  the  spectators.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  power  is  closely  connected  with  the  taste  for  eccentric 
and  incredible  forms  of  evil,  which  is  the  fatal  defect  of  the  book. 
Adepts  in  moral  dissection  generally  have  a  stronger  taste  for 
morbid  than  for  healthy  anatomy.  In  conclusion,  we  must  ex- 
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press  our  regret  that  the  authoress  has  been  unable  to  restrain  her¬ 
self  from  sundry  back-hand  raps  at  altar-cloths  and  asceticism. 
Surely  the  religious  lesson  she  was  giving  was  too  lofty,  the  truths 
she  was  inculcating  were  too  pure  and  too  simple,  to  endure 
“  improving”  for  the  purposes  of  such  small  sectarianism  as 
this. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 
“SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Applf.yard  News-Agent,  See.,  1,  Dnkc-strcet,  Adelphi. _ 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  this  Company  has  returned  to  its  Offices,  which  have  been  rebuilt,  No.  29, 
LOMBABD-STREET,  at  the  Corner  of  Clement’s-lane.  Offices  in  Liverpool — ROYAL 
INSURANCE-BUILDINGS,  North  John-street,  and  Dale-street. 

Firf.  Branch.  — The  Fire  premium  in  1856  amounted  to  about  £150,000,  placing  the 
Company  amonsr  the  very  largest  offices  in  the  kingdom  ;  indeed,  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  only  three  or  four  offices  which  equal  it  in  Fire  revenue.  Insurances  are 
received  upon  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies, 
and  most  Foreign  Countries ;  the  rates  of  premium  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and 
governed  in  each  case  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  risk  proposed. 

Life  Branch. — The  Life  revenue  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  £40,000, 
the  new  premiums  alone  exceeding  £10,000.  A  bonus  was  declared  in  1854  of  £2  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  averaging  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
paid,  being  one  of  the  largest  ever  declared.  All  the  insurances  effected  during  the 
present  year  will  participate  in  the  next  bonus  in  1859. 

The  paid-up  and  invested  capital,  including  life  funds,  amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  to  the  London  Board. 

RTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for 

the  Relief  of  Decayed  Artists,  their  Widows,  and  Orphans.  Instituted  1814 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1842. 

Under  the  immediate  protection  of  Her  Most  Gracious  M aiesty  THE  QUEEN. 
Patron — His  Royal  Highness  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G. 

Pbksident — Sir  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  P.R.A. 


The  nobility,  friends,  and  subscribers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  FORTY- 
SEfONn  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  will  be  celebrated  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
on  SATURDAY  next,  the  4th  of  APRIL. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  DUFFERIN  in  the  Chair. 

STEWARDS: — 

William  Gale,  Esq. 

Henry  Graves,  Esq. 

Carl  Haag,  Esq. 

Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

F.  W.  Hulme,  Esq. 

Edward  J.  Anson,  Esq. 

James  Lahee,  Esq. 

W.  Leighton  Leith,  Esq 

Charles  R.  Leslie,  Esq.,  R.A.  Henry  Twining,  Esq. 
Arthur  J.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Dinner  on  table  at  6  precisely. 

Tickets,  £1  Is.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards;  of  Henry  Wyndham  Phillips,  Esq. 
Honorary  Secretary,  8,  George-street,  Hanover-square  ;  and  of  the  Assistant-Secretary 
19,  Great  Coram-street,  Russell-square. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  ROPER,  Atiiitanl-Sccretary. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Jacob  Bell,  Esq. 

John  Bell,  Esq. 

Thomas  Brooks,  Esq. 
Thomas  Smith  Cape,  Esq. 
Dominic  Colnaghi,  Esq. 
Professor  T.  H.  Donaldson. 
Alexander  Duncan,  Esq. 
Alfred  Elmore,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
Henry  Farrer,  Esq. 

Wm.  E.  Frost,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 


Thomas  M'Lean,  Esq. 
Henry  Moseley,  Esq. 
Frederick  R.  Pickersgiil, 
Esq.,  A.R.A. 

George  Smith,  Esq. 
Richard  James  Spiers, 
Esq.,  Alderman  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 


Scottish  provident  institution.  The  nine- 

TEENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  M  EETING  of  the  Contributors  to  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  February.  On  the 
motion  of  Professor  More,  . 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Dumbarton  and  Bute,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  peculiar  principles  and  advantages  of  the  Institution, 
to  its  increasing  success,  as  evidenced  in  the  gratifying  report  subjoined,  and  referring 
to  the  different  agencies,  spoke  of  London  as  follows  : 

“  When  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  chair,  thirteen  years  ago,  I  spoke 
with  diffidence  of  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  branch  in  London,  but  hinted 
that  it  might  eventually  be  effected.  It  has  been  effected,  and  with  eminent 
success.  Notwithstanding  early  difficulties  and  serious  competition,  we  have,  by 
perseverance,  guided  and  enforced  by  assiduous  and  skilful  local  administration,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  public  confidence  and  favour,  shown  by  the  number  of  our 
members  from  every  class,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  sums  assured.  We  know  that 
the  members  have  a  zealous  desire  to  promote  our  welfare,  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  we  shall  not  only  retain  the  position  which  we  have  gained  in  the 
metropolis,  but  that  our  advance  there  will  in  a  few  years  afford  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  tests  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  and  the  prudence  of 
our  practice.'* 


REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  report  which  the  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting,  presents  a 
very  satisfactory  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Institution  ;  the  new  business  during  the 
year  being  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of  either  ot  the  two  last  years. 

The  new  proposals  accepted  have  been  689  in  number,  assuring  capital  sums  to  the 
amount  of  £325,905.  The  yearly  pr  miums  on  the  new  business  amount  to  £9274  7s.  4d.; 
and  a  further  sum  of  £8736  5s.  Id.  has  been  received  for  assurances  by  single  pay¬ 
ment,  and  for  annuities  contracted  for  in  the  year.  The  gross  amount  of  premiums 
received  was  £88,079  Is.  4d.,  and,  including  interest  on  the  accumulated  fund,  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  year  was  £106,222  3s.  7d. 

The  claims  on  account  of  policies  which  have  emerged  during  the  year,  by  the  death 
of  59  members,  amounted  to  £36,360  7s.,  being  considerably  under  the  amount  in  the 
preceding  year. 

At  thi*  close  of  the  year  there  had  been  issued  in  all  8424  policies,  assuring 
£3,745,639,  besides  annuities  and  miscellaneous  transactions.  The  subsisting  assurances 
were  £2  911,522  3s.,  and  the  net  yearly  premiums  corresponding  to  thi  se  £79,224  Os.  2d. 
The  realized  fund  arising  from  accumulated  premiums  was  at  31st  December  last 
jt  445,347  4s.  7d.,  and  the  revenue  from  premiums  and  interest  £98,763  10s.  2d. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  approved  of,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  directors, 
auditors,  trustees,  and  office-bearers. 


Full  copies  of  the  Report  and  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  General 
Meeting  may  now  be  obtained  (free)  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  in  Edinburgh; 
at  any  of  the  Society’s  agents :  or  at  the  London  Branch,  66,  Graceehurch-street. 

JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Reiident  Secretary. 
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Law  life  assurance  office,  fleet  street, 

LONDON,  2nd  March,  1857. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Books  for  the  Transfer  of  Shares  in  this  Society 
were  closed  on  THURSDAY,  the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  reopened  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  8th  day  of  APRIL  next.  The  Dividends  for  the  year  1856  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  MONDAY,  the  6tli.day  of  APRIL  next. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

HIE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  RKPORT  of  the  Directors 
of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together  with  the  Cxsn 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  application  to  the  Actuary 
or  to  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  in  Great  Britain. — CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary. 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. _ _____ 

Established  1803. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1S06. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE-Firk:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions— 
CORNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

J.  VV.  FRESIIF1ELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 

FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. — Deputy- Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P .—Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  granted  from  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid. 

Prospectuses,  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  and  ot 
any  of  the  Ag-  nts.  WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretory. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GREAT  HANDEL  FESTIVAL,  under 

the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN  and  H.R.II.  PR1NC  E 
ALBERT.— the  THREE  PERFORMANCES  of  the  GREAT  HANDEL  FESTIVAL 
are  now  definitively  fixed  to  take  place  as  follows,  viz. MONDAY,  June  15,  MES¬ 
SIAH  ;  WEDNESDAY,  June  17,  JUDAS  MACCAB7EUS;  and  FRIDAY,  June  19, 
ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.  At  these  performances  the  orchestra  will  consist  of  nearly 
2500  performers,  viz.,  2000  chorus,  and  300  stringed,  and  a  due  proportion  of  wind 
instruments.  The  entire  musical  arrangements  are  undertaken  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  Exeter  Hail.  Conductor,  Mr.  Costa.  In  answer  to  nutn  rous  inquiries  lrom 
parties  anxious  to  secure  eligible  places  for  hearing  these  performam  es,  notice  is  given, 
that  applications  for  tickets  for  places,  reserved  and  numbered  as  stalls,  at  one  guinea 
each  for  each  performance,  or  at  two  guineas  and  a-half  for  one  place  for  the  series  of 
three  performances,  can  now  be  received,  and  the  places  secured  in  numerical  order, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  there ;  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Company,  79,  Lombard-street;  and  a:  the  Handel  Festival  Ticket-office, 
No.  2,  in  Exeter  Hall.  N.B.— No  application  can  he  attended  to  unless  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  for  the  price  of  the  places  applied  for.  It  is  requested  that  Post-office 
orders  be  made  payable  to  George  Grove,  at  the  General  Post-office,  and  that  cheques 
be  made  payable  to  the  Company,  and  crossed  Union  Bank  of  London.  Subscribers 
for  annual  season  tickets  for  the  Crystal  Palace  are  respectfully  informed  that  such 
tickets  will  not  be  available  for  these  performances. 

By  Order.  GEORGE  GROVE,  Secretary. 

Crystal  Palace,  March  21,  1857. _ ____ 

RN  A  MENUS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY', 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze.  &e.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  119,  Strand,  London. 

EMOKIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE.  The  Lxlii- 

bition  of  the  several  Designs  is  now  Open  to  the  Public,  Free  of  Charge,  at 
King’s  College,  Strand,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk.  Will  Close  April  18th, _ 

REE  TRADE  IN  ALL  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  &c.— 2d.  Discount 

in  the  Is.  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Quarterly  Reviews,  Almanacks, 
xuwne t-Books,  Diaries,  Maps,  Prints,  &c.  The  rate  of  postage  is  2d.  for  each  half- 
pound.  4d.  Discount  in  the  Is.  off  Music,  post-free.  Buyers  of  the  above  will 
find  it  a  saving  in  the  cost,  even  after  paying  the  postage  or  carriage.  A  £5  order 
sent  carriage-free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Town  orders,  5s.  and  upwards, 
sent  free.  Exporters  and  private  buyers  are  respectfully  informed  that  detailed  Pro¬ 
spectuses  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all  applicants. 

S.  &  T.  Gilbebt,  4,  Copthall-buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

***  Copy  the  Address. _ 

W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATUliDAY 

•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 

application.^^ _yarcl  nnj  7 4[  Cannon-street,  City,  E.  C. ;  Established  1809, _ 

This  Day,  price  3s.  6d.,  Part  I., 

Rules  for  conducting  the  practical  opera- 

TIONS  OF  A  SIEGE.  By  Licut.-General  Sir  Chables  W.  Pasley,  K.C.B. 
Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


F 


LAWFUL  CHURCH  ORNAMENTS:  being  an  Historical  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L.,  in 
the  Case  of  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  &c. ;  and  of  “  Aids  for  Determining  some  Disputed 
Points  in  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  Goods,  M.  A. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Dodson,  D.C.L.,  in 
the  Appeal  Liddell  v.  Westerton,  &e.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter  Perry. 

London:  Joseph  Masters,  33,  Aldersgate-street,  and  78,  New  Bond-street; 

and  J.  H.  and  James  Parker,  377,  Strand. _ _ 

This  Day  is  Published,  price  4s. 

HINTS  for  SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  AUTHORISED 

VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Scuole- 
field,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of 
Ely.  Fourth  Edition.  With  the  Appendix  incorporated. 

Cambridge :  Dfightqm,  Rell,  and  Co.;  London:  Bell  and  Daldt. _ 

MRS.  GASKELL’S  MEMOIRS  OF  CURREK  BELL. 

Now  Ready,  in  Two  Volumes,  Post  Svo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte  and  a  View  of 
Haworth  Church  and  Parsonage,  price  21s.,  cloth, 

rpiTE  life  OK  ClIAKLOiTE  IsRuNl  E,  Author  of  “  Jme 
Eyre,”  “Shirley,”  “ Villi tte,"  &c.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  “Mary 
Barton,”  “  Ruth,”  “  North  and  South.” 

_ London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. _ _ _ 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  with  Two  Portraits,  bound  in  clotli,  price  30s. 

nUIE  LIKE  AND  WORKS  OF  GOETHE,  with  Sketches  of  liis 

Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  unpublished  sources.  By  G.  H. 

Ll‘^A  work  which  beyond  question  surpasses  everything  which  even  Germany  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  tile  last  five-and-twenty  years.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time,  the  life  ot  our  ]  cet 
is  represented  in  its  fulness,  with  genial  conception  and  loving  tnthuKia^m  ;  his  m-ble 
personality  from  every  side  depic  ted  with  clearness  and  tiuth  ;  Goethe  s  life  has  almost 
always  in  Germany  been  handled  either  by  learned  Professors  or  constructive  I  lulo- 
sophers  in  Lewes,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  a  man  who,  to  profound  and  ton  pn  iien- 
sive  culture  adds  that  other  culture  width  a  rich  and  varied  inward  end  outward  hfe 
alone  can  bestow,  and  which  brings  1dm  into  congenial  relationship  with  a  poet  like 
Goethe,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  plate  before  us  a  true  and  lifelike  picture  ol  Goethe  s  per¬ 
sonality.  ...  it  is  a  wotk  which  will  secure  Lewes  an  mourn  p  n.-me,  not  only  in  the 
literature  of  his  nation,  but  also  in  that  which  Goethe  called  the  World's  literature. 
Cologne  Gazelte. 

London:  D.  Nvn  270,  Strand. 
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Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

mE  MONTHLY  REVIEW,  No.  XVI.,  for  APRIL,  1857. 

CONTENTS: 


I.  China  and  Siam. 

II.  Italian  Revolutions. 

III.  Chaldoea  and  Persia. 

IV.  The  English  Abroad. 

V.  Mr.  Thackeray  on  Charity. 

VI.  Electioneering  Tactics. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Notices  of  Books: — L’Art  d’etre  Mai- 
heureux — Friends  of  Bohemia — Going 
Abroad — From  Bombay  to  Bushire — 
Norway  and  Sweden,  by  X  and  Y — The 
Heroes  of  Asgard,  &e. 


rpHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  New  Series— No.  XXII. 


i  APRIL,  1857.  Price  6s. 


CONTENTS: 


I.  Present  State  of  Theology  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

II.  The  Hindu  Drama, 

III.  Gunpowder,  and  its  Effect  on  Civil¬ 

ization. 

IV.  Glaciers  and  Glacier  Theories. 

V.  Progress :  Its  Law  and  Cause. 


VI.  The  Danubian  Principalities. 

VII.  Literature  and  Society. 

VIII.  China  and  the  Chinese. 
Contemporary  Literature:—!  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy. — §  2.  Politics  and  Edu¬ 
cation. — §  3.  Science.  §  4,  Belles 
Lettres. 


London:  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

THE  IRISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  XXV.  MARCH, 

1857.  Price  2s.  6d.  contents  :— 

I.  Odd  Phases  in  Literature — Third 
Paper. 

II.  Baldwin,  First  French  Emperor  of 
Constantinople. 

III.  Suicide:  its  Motives  and  Mysteries. 

IV.  The  Irish  Poor  Law. 

V.  The  French  Opera  at  Paris. 


VI.  Macaulay  a  Historian— How  not  to 
do  it. 

VII.  The  English  Folly  Fort  —  The 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland. 

VIII.  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress 
of  Reformatory  Schools  and  of 
Prison  Discipline. 


Dublin:  W.  B.  Kelly,  8,  Grafton-street ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


B 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  CCCCXCVIII.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  :— 


for  APRIL,  1857. 


All  Fools’  Day :  or.  The  Rival  Robbers : 

A  Political  Pantomime. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.— No.  II.  Mr. 

GUfil’s  Love  Story.  Part  II. 

Afoot. 

Botany  and  Brigands  in  Greece. 


The  AtheUngs;  or  the  Three  Gifts,— 
Part  XI. 

The  Land  of  Gold. 

Meleager’s  Lament  for  his  Wife  Heliodora, 
Remonstrance  with  Dickens. 

Letters  from  a  Lighthouse. — No.  III. 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— No.  L.  Price  6s. 

will  be  published  April  1. 

CONTENTS:— 


I.  Ben  Jonson  and  his  Works. 

II.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

III.  Dr.  John  Tauler — Middle  AgeMys- 

ticism. 

IV.  New  Government  for  the  Princi¬ 

palities. 

V.  Kingsley's  “Two  Years  Ago.” 


VI.  Sir  John  Bowring’s  “  Siam.” 

VII.  Oratory  and  Orators. 

VIII.  Bunsen’s  God  in  History. 

IX.  The  Chinese  Question  and  the  New 
Parliament. 

X.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


London:  Jackson  and  Waleord,  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard ;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall-court. 


N 


On  March  31  will  be  Published,  price  5s.,  the 

ATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  VIII. 

CONTENTS : — 


I.  Aurora  Leigh. 

I I .  Secondary  Punishments. 

III.  The  Clubs  of  London. 

IV.  Ancient  India. 

V.  The  Phasis  of  Force. 

VI.  The  Mutual  Relation  of  History 
and  Religion. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


VII.  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon. 

VIII.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  English 
Ministry. 

IX.  New  Books  Suitable  for  Reading 
Societies. 


This  Day,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

WARNINGS  and  CONSOLATIONS  spoken  in  St.  Barnabas’ 

Church,  Pimlico.  By  the  Rev.  James  Skinner. 

London  :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 

NOTICE. 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  will  for  the  future  be 

Published  on  the  first  days  of  May,  August,  November,  and  February,  instead 
of  the  previous  months  as  heretofore. 

215,  Regent-street. _ 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MRS.  HINXMAN’S  POEMS. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

By  Emmeline  Hinxman.  The  Second  Edition,  re- 


IOEMS. 

visod. 

London :  Longman, 


Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  8s.,  cloth, 

THE  METAPHYSICIANS:  Being’ a  Memoir  of  Franz  Carvel, 

Brushmaker,  written  by  Himself;  and  of  Harold  Fremdling,  Esq.,  written  and 
now  republished  by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.  With  Discussions  and  Revelations  relating 
to  Speculative  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Social  Progress. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

Modern  English  literature,  its  blemishes 

AND  DEFECTS.  By  Henry  II.  Breen,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Contents: — 1.  Composition — 2.  Blunders — 3.  Mannerism — 4.  Criticism — 5.  Pla¬ 
giarism — 6.  Literary  Impostures. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Egberts. 
COMPLETION  OF  TOOKE’S  HISTORY  OF  PRICES. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  £2  12s.  6d.,  cloth, 

History  of  prices,  and  of  the  state  of  the 

CIRCULATION  DURING  THE  NINE  YEARS  FROM  1848  TO  1856 
INCLUSIVE.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Newmaech.  Forming  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  Tooke’ s  “  History  of  Prices  from  1792  to  the  present  time;” 
and  comprising  a  full  Index  to  the  whole  of  the  Six  Volumes. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robebts. 

Now  ready,  in  3  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  £2,  cloth, 

Historical  notes  relative  to  the  history  of 

ENGLAND  :  embracing  the  Period  from  the  Accession  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  inclusive  (1509  to  1714)  :  Designed  as  a  hook  of  instant 
Reference,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  Dates  of  Events  mentioned  in  History 
and  in  Manuscripts.  The  Names  of  Persons  and  Events  mentioned  in  History  within 
the  above  period  are  placed  in  Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Order  with  Dates,  and 
the  authority  from  whence  taken  is  given  in  each  case,  whether  from  Printed  History 
or  from  Manuscripts.  By  F.  S.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Department. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 


Contents. 

Vol.  I.  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth,  inclusive  (each  Reign  a  separate  arrangement). 
Vol.  II.  James  I.  to  Anne,  inclusive  (each  Reign  a  separate  arrangement). 

Vol.  III.  Notes  relating  to  Scotland  (1500-1542)  and  Ireland  (1509-1668) ;  and  lists 
of  Treaties  with  all  Countries. 

London ;  Longman,  Bbown,  Geeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, 


CARLYLE’S  WORKS,  CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  Vol.  II. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Being  the  New  Volume  of  the  Cheap  Re-issue. 

Already  published, 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION :  A  HISTORY.  2  vols.  crown 

8vo,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  Vol.  I. 

Crown  8vo,  6s, 


LEVER’S  WORKS,  CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  April,  in  crown  8vo,  price  4s. 

JACK  HINTON.  By  Charles  Lever.  With  Eight  Illustra¬ 
tions,  by  H.  K.  Browne. 

Already  published, 

CHARLES  O’MALLEY.  2  Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  With  Sixteen 

Illustrations.  Price  8s. 


HARRY  LORREQUER.  Crown  8vo.  With  Eight  Illustra¬ 

tions.  Price  4s. 

_  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ 

Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  price  16s. 

The  life  and  times  of  sir  peter  carew,  kt., 

from  the  Original  Manuscript,  with  a  Historical  Introduction  and  Elucidatory 
Notes.  By  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  F.S. A. 

_ London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street, _ 

NEW  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is. 

NO.  2.  of  “ASK  MAMMA;”  OR,  THE  RICHEST  COM¬ 
MONER  IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  Author  of  “Sponge’s  Tour,”  “Handley 
Cross,”  “  Hawbuck  Grange,”  &e.  With  coloured  Illustrations  on  Steel,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  By  John  Leech. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH  CORRECTLY. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Thousand ;  price  Is.  6d. 

LE  CENSEUR;  OR,  ENGLISH  ERRORS  IN  SPEAKING 

FRENCH. 

Rolandi,  Berners-street ;  Law,  Fleet-street. ;  Hamilton  Adams  and  Co., 

_ Paternoster-row, _ 

Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICAL.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Reader  in  Geology,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  numerous  En¬ 
gravings. 

“  One  of  the  most  efficient  manuals  of  geology  we  possess.” — Atheiuemn. 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 

LIVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  April  contains — ROWLAND  HILL,  Esq. ;  with  Memoir. 
Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Graceehureh-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 

_ and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. _ 

PROFESSOR  W.  ARCHER  BUTLER’S  SERMONS. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  the  Rev. 

William  Archer  Butler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Second  Series.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  MSS.  By  James 
Amihaux  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Second  Edition. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS.  First  Series.  Third  Edition.  12s. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  2  vols.  25s. 
LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM.  10s.  6d. 

“A  man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments  .  .  .  whose  remains  fill 
these  five  brilliant  volumes.” — Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1856. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Just  Published,  feap.  8vo,  price  3s.,  cloth  boards, 

Letters  to  john  bull,  esquire,  on  lawyers 

AND  LAW  REFORM.  By  Joshua  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar¬ 
rister  at  Law,  Author  of  “  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property." 

H.  Sweet,  3,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  price  6s. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BETWEEN 

TWO  FRIENDS,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  A  MAN  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Publishers,  Conduit-street. 

With  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

A  SUNDAY  BOOK  for  the  YOUNG ;  or  HABITS  of  PATRI- 

l\_  ARCHAL  TIMES  in  the  EAST.  Other  books  for  young  persons,  by  Miss 
Bullah. 

DOMESTIC  SCENES  in  GREENLAND  and  ICELAND.  With 

Woodcuts,  2s.  Second  Edition. 

EVERY-DAY  WONDERS;  or,  FACTS  in  PHYSIOLOGY 

WHICH  ALL  SHOULD  KNOW.  With  Woodcuts,’ 2s.  6d. 

ENGLAND  before  the  NORMAN  CONQUEST,  2s.  6d. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


Price  7d. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Part  XXXIX.  APRIL,  1857. 

contents  : — 


Religion,  Love,  and  Marriage  in  Italy. 

The  Weather  and  the  Parks. 

Oeeasional  Notes — 

Work  of  Law-Reform. 

Good  News  of  the  National  Health. 

The  War-Trail  :  a  Romance.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  Mayne  Reid.  Chapters  XXXII — 
XXXIV. 

Three  Chapters  out  of  My  Life.  Chap¬ 
ter  I. 

Fever-Poisons. 

Sonnet.  By  Calder  Campbell. 

The  Span  of  Life. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XXXV.— XXXVIII. 

The  Theory  of  Brighton. 

Three  Chapters  out  of  My  Life,  Chap¬ 
ter  II. 

A  Rara  Avis. 

A  Walk  in  Watling  Street. 

W,  and  E,  Chambers, 


Humboldt  at  Home. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

By  the  Bedroom  Fire. 

Glimpses  of  Affairs  in  America.  By  W. 

Chambers. 

Canonbury  Tower. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XXXIX.— XLII. 

Fog-seas  of  the  Moon. 

Three  Chapters  out  of  My  Life.  Chap¬ 
ter  III. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Friends  and  Acquaintances. 

A  Ladrone  Adventure  in  the  Canton 
River. 

Science  venus  Poetry. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapter* 
XLIII.— XLV. 

The  Month :  Science  and  Arts. 

An  Australian  Meg  Dods, 

London  and  Edinburgh, 
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New  BURLINGTON- STREET, 

March  25. 


M  It.  B  E  N  T  L  E  Y’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW  READY. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

ritHE  Election  for  the  City  of  London  affords  a  satisfactory 
I  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  the  torrents  of  nonsense  with 
which  we  have  been  deluged  for  the  last  month,  common 
sense  and  common  justice  have  not  been  absolutely  banished 
from  the  constituencies.  The  “young  man  from  North¬ 
ampton”  has  been  relegated  to  that  obscurity  from  which  he 
made  such  vigorous  and  importunate  efforts  to  extricate 
himself,  and  for  which  the  public  fully  appreciated  hLs 
eminent  qualifications.  Lord  John  Russell’s  manful  bearing 
in  the  recent  struggle — the  bold  confidence  with  which 
he  stood  forth  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  and 
interested  misrepresentation — entitled  him  to  the  triumph 
which  he  has  obtained,  and  has  gone  some  way  to  efface  the 
recollection  of  acts  which  his  best  friends  rather  wish  to 
forget  than  are  able  to  excuse.  There  are  passages  in  his 
political  career  which  we  have  condemned,  and  still  con¬ 
demn  ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which,  at  a  moment  of  great  danger  to  the  cause 
of  progress,  he  has  stood  forth,  steadfastly  and  firmly,  to 
recal  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  great  principles 
which  are  at  stake,  and  to  expose  the  arts  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  and  distort 
their  judgment — arts  which  more  resemble  the  bandilleros 
and  red  flags  of  a  Spanish  bull-fighter,  than  the  constitutional 
appeal  of  a  British  Minister.  His  success  is  a  solid  proof  that 
public  opinion  is  sound  at  bottom,  and  that  the  “Bunkum” 
of  Dowuing-street  and  Printing-house-square  is,  like  most 
other  sham  articles,  pretty  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  its  true  value.  Of  all  the  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  the  cry  of  “  Palmerston  for  ever,”  the  election  for 
London  has  been  the  most  decisive  and  the  most  significant. 

As  to  the  general  result  of  the  polls  throughout  the 
country,  the  change  in  the  position  of  parties  appears  much 
less  than  many  persons  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  In 
spite  of  the  great  agitation  and  indignation  which,  we  were 
assured,  pervaded  the  public  mind,  the  absolute  Minis¬ 
terial  gains  have  been  comparatively  small.  We  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  lists  which  appear  in  the  daily  jour¬ 
nals,  constructed  on  some  unintelligible  principle  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  puts  all  the  wrong  men 
into  the  wrong  places.  When  the  returns  of  killed  and 
wounded  are  calmly  examined,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that 
the  casualties  are  rather  below  than  above  the  average 
of  a  general  election,  even  in  the  least  excited  times.  It  is 
plain  that  many  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
are  due  to  local  causes  more  than  to  any  national  feeling. 
If  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Norwich  are  quoted  as  Minis¬ 
terial  triumphs,  Carlisle,  Leeds,  Cambridge,  Stafford,  Maid¬ 
stone,  Bury,  and  Stoke-on-Trent  might  equally  be  cited 
as  Ministerial  defeats.  The  loss  of  three  seats  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  bench  will  probably  not  be  any  serious  infliction  to  the 
Government,  who  will  certainly  survive  the  loss  of  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  bearing  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  the  efficiency 
of  Lord  Monck,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  F.  Peel  ;  but  the 
rejection  of  Ministerial  subordinates  at  such  towns  as 
Gloucester,  Portsmouth,  and  Bury,  and  of  the  brother  of 
Lord  Granville  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  shows  that  Pal- 
merstonianisin  is  not  so  universally  triumphant  as  we  had 
been  taught  to  expect. 

One  thing  seems  pretty  clear — that  the  Derbyitc  party, 
as  such,  will  have  received  a  serious,  and  probably  fatal, 
blow  by  the  dissolution.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  number 
of  Tory  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  dimi¬ 
nished — though  not  to  the  extent  represented  in  some  of  the 
journals,  for  we  observe  among  the  list  of  rejected  Derby- 
ites  many  gentlemen  who  must  be  surprised  to  find  them¬ 
selves  ranked  in  such  society.  Lord  Derby’s  party 
may  have  lost  perhaps,  in  the  balance,  some  ten  members 


in  the  towns,  and  will  lose  probably  some  half-dozen 
more  in  the  counties.  Another  element  of  weakness  with 
which  Derbyism,  as  a  party  organization,  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend,  is  the  election  of  several  independent  members,  who 
appear  in  the  tabular  results  of  the  election  as  “  Conserva¬ 
tives,”  but  who  are  nevertheless  as  little  wedded  to  the 
Lord  of  Knovvsley  as  to  him  of  Broadlands.  Men  of  mode¬ 
rate  views,  they  are  disgusted  by  that  combination  of  cant, 
pretence,  envy,  and  discontent  which  so  often  finds  utterance 
undei-  the  delusive  denomination  of  “  Liberal  principles 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  alive  to  the  hollowness  of  a 
creed  so  little  suited  for  our  progressive  age,  as  that  which 
we  fear  is  fashionable  at  the  Carlton.  It  is  not  so  much,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  actual  diminution  of  numbers  as  in  the  disruption 
of  party  ties,  and  the  alienation  of  the  personal  allegiance  of 
the  Tories  from  their  leaders,  that  the  effect  of  the  dissolution 
will  be  felt  in  the  new  Parliament.  It  is  plain  that  a  large 
and  influential  section  of  the  party  are  ready  to  proffer 
to  the  present  Premier  any  amount  of  support,  on  condition 
of  his  consenting  to  accept  a  Tory  policy.  The  offer  is  a 
tempting  one,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will  be  whispered 
into  very  unwilling  ears.  But,  unfortunately,  this  coquetry 
with  the  Opposition  is  too  like  Leicester’s  wooing  ol 
Elizabeth,  which  was  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  reflection 
that  he  had,  all  the  time,  a  lawful  wife  at  home.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  treated  the  Liberal  party  somewhat  too 
much  after  the  foreign  idea  of  the  regular  status  of  an 
English  wife,  lie  has  snubbed,  beat,  and  all  but  sold  his 
spouse  at  Smithfield.  Still  there  stands  the  awkward  fact  of 
what  they  call  in  the  north  of  England  the  “marriage-lines;” 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  witnesses  to  forbid  the  banns,  if 
the  faithless  Lothario  should  make  an  attempt  at  bigamy. 
It  is  clear  also  that  questions  must  soon  arise  which  will  set 
aside  all  merely  personal  considerations,  and  divide  the 
House  of  Commons  into  two  parties  fighting  for  distinct 
principles.  The  Minister  will  have  to  make  his  election  as 
to  which  side  he  will  espouse,  for  the  strength  of  the  middle 
position  which  he  has  heretofore  occupied  will  disappear  with 
that  stagnation  of  the  public  mind  out  of  which  it  arose. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  election  has 
been  the  discomfiture  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Man¬ 
chester  party  at  their  own  head-quarters.  Unreflecting  men 
see  in  this  fact  a  topic  for  unbounded  exultation,  and  quote  it 
as  a  crowning  Ministerial  triumph.  The  Manchester  election 
itself,  however,  is  to  be  considered,  not  so  much  the  victory  of 
any  particular  views,  as  the  defeat  of  a  dictatorial  organization. 
The  League  in  Manchester,  like  the  Liberal  Registration 
Association  in  London,  had  sought  to  exercise  a  despotic 
authority  over  the  independence  of  the  electoral  body;  and  the 
result  of  the  contest  was  a  defeat,  not  so  much  of  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Gibson  as  of  Newall-buildings.  The  election  at 
Huddersfield,  however,  is  not  susceptible  of  a  similar  explana¬ 
tion.  The  verdict  of  the  constituencies  of  that  town  and  of 
Salford  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace 
Society  are  not  acceptable  to  the  class  of  electors  amongst 
whom  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Cobden 
would  have  most  influence.  We  have  always  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  grounds  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  offered  to  the  Chinese  squabble  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Peace  party  during  the  Russian  war.  To  say  that  all  wars  are 
just,  "honourable,  and  necessary,  is  no  less  absurd  than  the 
theory  on  which  Mr.  Cobden  condemned  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  struggle  from  which  we  have  recently  emerged. 
The  people  of  Huddersfield  were  entitled  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  views  which  Mr.  Cobden  entertained,  not 
only  on  the  Chinese  war,  but  on  war  in  general,  and  on  the 
Russian  war  in  particular;  and  they  have  declared,  by  the 
result  of  the  election,  that  they  as  little  agree  as  ourselves 
with  his  general  opinions  as  to  the  policy  which  should 
govern  the  foreign  relations  of  England.  We  are  no  more 
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inclined  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  Mr.  Cobden’s  dogma  of 
“  Peace  at  any  price”  than  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  watch¬ 
word  of  “  War  at  any  price.”  Tho  late  member  for  the 
West  Riding  is  too  important  a  man,  however,  to  be  spared 
from  Parliament  in  days  not  remarkable  for  earnestness  of 
purpose  or  superfluity  of  talent.  He  is  conspicuous  for  single¬ 
ness  of  aim,  energy  of  mind,  and  integrity  of  character,  with 
a  power  of  expressing  his  ideas  which  has  never  been  more 
truly  portrayed  than  in  Sir  R.  Peel’s  memorable  tribute  to  the 
“  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden.”  Such  a  man  com¬ 
bines  qual ities  too  valuable  and  too  rare  not  to  be  greatly  missed 
in  the  representative  assembly  of  a  constitutional  State. 

Some  other  prominent  members  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
been  extinguished,  but  without  leaving  the  same  cause  for 
regret.  The  constituency  of  Aylesbury  has  rudely  cut  short 
a  career  which  could  never  have  so  utterly  miscarried  but 
for  the  intemperance  and  misconduct  of  Mr.  Layard 
himself.  The  loss  of  a  Peel,  a  Phillimore,  an  Otway,  and 
others,  will  be  observed  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  regret. 
Irrespectively  of  the  Manchester  party,  few  of  the  really 
working  and  efficient  Liberals  will  be  found  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  senseless  cry  on  which  the  elections  have  been 
made  to  turn.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  exceptions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  has  been  re¬ 
jected  at  Oxford  by  a  narrow  majority.  Ministers  themselves 
will  hardly  regard  as  a  triumph  the  exclusion  of  a  man  from 
whom  they  have  derived  valuable  support,  during  this  very 
year,  on  several  critical  questions.  Though  not  possessing  very 
brilliant  abilities,  Mr.  Cardwell  is  a  member  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Liberal  party  can  ill  spare. 

The  section  commonly  called  the  Peelites  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  almost  all  the  small  body  of  rank  and  file  who  habi¬ 
tually  acted  with  them.  Messrs.  Roundell  Palmer, 
Gordon,  Phillimore,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Parliament.  The  Peelites  now  consist  only 
of  the  three  individuals  to  whom  no  one  but  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  could  have  ventured  to  apply  the  epithet 
“  insignificant.”  We  hope  that  the  disbandment  of  the  very 
few  supporters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  will  show  them 
the  necessity  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  one  party  or  the  other. 
They  are  men  whose  commanding  abilities  must  always 
secure  great  influence  in  a  deliberative  assembly ;  but  they 
will  never  be  able  to  occupy  the  position  for  which  their  talents 
so  eminently  fit  them,  till  they  are  found  acting,  for  definite 
objects,  at  the  head  of  an  organized  political  combination. 

On  the  whole,  we  agree  with  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  result  of  the  elections  will  be  favourable  to  the  Liberal 
cause.  The  Parliament  which  will  be  returned  will  be  one  that 
will  give  a  Liberal  Government  no  excuse  for  not  propound¬ 
ing  a  Liberal  policy.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  stultify  the  elections,  there  is  a  healthy  tone 
of  independence  running  through  the  language  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates.  We  find  none  of  the  slavish  subservience 
which  it  was  sought  to  impose  on  the  country  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  personal  allegiance  to  the  Minister.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  new  House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  prove 
as  “manageable”  (in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  sense 
of  the  word)  as  the  last.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  it  will  be  disposed  to  back  up  a  Minister  in 
doing  nothing.  It  will  be  a  Liberal  Parliament,  and  will 
support  a  Government  which  propounds  a  Liberal  policy. 
Whether  that  Government  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
present  Administration,  is  a  question  for  Lord  Palmerston 
alone  to  decide. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

IF  ever  a  public  body  deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  useful 
domestic  animal  which  gives  more  cry  than  wool  to  the 
shearer,  it  is  the  Administrative  Reform  Association.  It  is 
now  some  two  or  three  years  old — quite  a  respectable  term 
of  existence  for  a  political  association,  and  one  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  of  what  stuff  it  is  made.  It  came  into  the 
world  with  a  bounce,  and  proclaimed  itself  as  the  power 
which  was  to  put  all  the  right  men  into  the  right  places,  and 
disconcert  for  ever  the  hopes  of  aristocratic  pretenders  to 
office.  But  somehow  the  movement  would  stand  still ;  and  the 
Association  was  on  the  point  of  death,  when  Mr.  Roebuck 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  promised  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of 
life.  But  the  Accuser-General  is  rather  a  kill-or-cure  doctor, 
with  a  decided  preference  for  the  first  alternative,  and  we 
cannot  congratulate  him  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  nostrums.  His  diagnosis,  it  is  true,  was  perfect.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  languishing  because  it  had  worn  itself  out  with 


talking  to  empty  benches,  and  had  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
a  little  healthful  action  to  invigorate  its  frame.  All  this  was 
to  be  changed.  The  vital  principles  of  tho  organization  were 
to  be  ronewed.  It  was  no  longer  to  make  itself  ridiculous 
by  hurling  disregarded  thunders  at  the  heads  of  Ministers  and 
members.  It  was  to  seek  a  new  battle-ground  in  the  country 
at  large,  and,  having  shown  itself  incapable  of  influencing 
the  representatives  we  had  got,  it  was  to  work  upon  the 
constituencies  to  get  representatives  whom  it  might  be  able 
to  influence.  For  a  time  it  might  seem  to  be  doing  little; 
but  its  Chairman  was  to  let  the  people  into  the  secret  of 
official  blandishments — its  corresponding  secretary  was  to 
communicate  with  discontented  electors — its  finance  secre¬ 
tary  was  to  gather  in  unlimited  subscriptions — and  its  statis¬ 
tical  secretary  was  to  pore  over  division  lists,  and  reduce  to 
figures  the  measure  of  the  legislative  activity  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House.  By  devoting  its  energies  to  private  back¬ 
biting  and  public  slander,  it  was  to  undermine  the  seats  of 
those  who  would  not  bow  before  it ;  and  whenever  a  general 
election  should  occur,  the  Association  would  be  the  engine 
to  which  all  who  hoped  for  success  would  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse. 

This  was  Mr.  Roebuck’s  prescription,  and  the  occasion  to 
which  he  looked  to  test  its  efficacy  has  come  sooner  than  he 
could  have  anticipated.  What  has  been  the  result!  What 
seats  has  the  Association  given  or  taken  away  ?  There  are 
as  yet  just  two  which  may  have  been  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  unlucky  league.  Their  partisan,  Mr.  Layard, 
has  got  himself  turned  out  of  Aylesbury ;  and  a  steady  old 
Liberal,  Sir  W.  Clay,  is  ousted  from  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
because  he  figured  in  the  returns  of  the  Statistical  secretary 
as  having  absented  himself  from  a  number  of  divisions,  the 
subjects  of  which  few  of  his  constituency  knew,  and  about 
most  of  which  none  of  them  would  have  cared  if  they  had 
known.  Why  a  member  should  be  thought  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  voting  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Little 
Peddlington  Railway  Bill,  or  joining  in  a  motion  that  the 
House  do  adjourn,  because  it  is  midnight,  we  cannot  quite 
understand  ;  but  Mr.  Gassiot’s  statistics  were  inexorable, 
and  poor  Sir  W.  Clay  got  a  bad  mark  for  every  such 
offence,  and  was  sent  about  his  business,  like  a  naughty 
schoolboy,  too  idle  and  incorrigible  to  be  kept  in  the  model 
establishment  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

But  the  Association  is  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  recoil 
of  its  efforts;  and,  having  failed  in  its  struggle  to  put  the 
right  man  into  the  right  place,  it  has  resolved  to  revenge  itself 
by  doing  the  wrong  tiling  at  the  wrong  time.  Now  that  the 
elections  are  nearly  concluded,  out  comes  another  publication, 
apparently  intended  to  influence  the  choice  of  members  who 
are  already  returned.  Mr.  Gassiot  again  is  the  active 
agent;  and  the  weapons  he  employs  are  a  letter  to  his  chair¬ 
man,  beginning  with  the  announcement,  “  A  general  election 
is  now  at  hand,”  and  a  fresh  batch  of  statistics,  drawn  from 
the  division-lists,  which  he  has  made  his  especial  study. 
Finding  that  his  earlier  labours  had  only  tended  to  discredit 
his  own  friends,  the  secretary  is  careful,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  to  avoid  all  personal  reflections,  and  confines  his 
attacks  to  the  late  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective 
capacity.  Without  mentioning  names,  he  simply  furnishes 
a  list  of  what  he  considers  the  most  important  divisions  in 
the  two  last  sessions,  with  the  number  of  votes  on  either 
side. 

As  it  is  not  very  clear  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
returns  so  carefully  tabulated,  Mr.  Gassiot  kindly  favours  us 
with  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  His  first 
complaint  is,  that  divisions  on  great  party  struggles  which 
imperilled  the  Ministry  were  the  most  numerously  attended — 
a  result  which  we  confess  does  not  seem  calculated  to  excite 
much  surprise,  or  even  indignation.  But  the  severest  charge 
against  the  House  is,  that  on  divisions  upon  questions  of 
supply  the  average  attendance  was  only  “  45  for  economy, 
and  145  on  the  part  of  Ministers.”  We  have  ourselves  some 
partiality  for  prudent  economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  finances,  but  wc  really  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  the 
Administrative  Reform  Association,  and  take  for  granted 
that  every  vote  in  favour  of  expenditure  is  a  crime,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives  to  oppose  every 
particular  item  upon  which  a  division  may  be  challenged. 
The  notion  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  Legislature  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  votes  given  in  a  session  is  something 
like  the  absurd  practice  of  paying  a  doctor  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  his  draughts  and  pills,  and  making  a  lawyer's 
remuneration  depend  on  the  quantity  of  words  he  can 
manage  to  put  into  a  draft.  It  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
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pose  to  inquire  what  the  doctor  has  done  to  restore  our 
health,  or  the  lawyer  to  secure  our  property ;  and  the  test 
we  should  he  disposed  to  apply  to  a  Parliament  would 
be  furnished  by  the  utility  of  the  measures  it  had  passed, 
and  the  general  result  of  its  legislation  on  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  country.  Perhaps  a  judgment  based 
on  these  considerations  would  be  quite  as  severe  as  that  which 
Mr.  Gassiot  has  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  divisions ;  but 
it  would  have  one  trifling  advantage  over  his  principle  of 
procedure,  in  not  being  dependent  on  figures  which  have 
little  relevance  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Even  the  Association 
does  not  altogether  believe  in  its  own  test  of  merit;  for, 
instead  of  adjuring  the  constituencies  to  elect  none  but  men 
who  will  pledge  themselves  always  to  vote  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  suggests  much  the  same  sort  of  catechism  as  candidates 
have  been  compelled  to  undergo  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Secretary’s  over- due  communication.  Categorical 
answers  are  to  be  demanded  on  Reform  and  the  Ballot, 
Triennial  Parliaments,  and  Open  Competitive  Examinations. 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  much  the  country  has  lost  by 
not  having  had  the  benefit  of  these  original  suggestions 
until  after  all  the  boroughs  and  half  the  counties  had  chosen 
their  representatives.  The  Association,  it  is  true,  despairs 
of  finding  candidates  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  all  the 
objects  in  which  honest  electors  must  take  especial  interest — 
though  why  the  unanimous  opinions  of  all  honest  men  should 
find  none  to  represent  them  on  the  hustings,  we  cannot 
quite  understand.  Possibly  the  theory  of  these  Reformers, 
that  everybody  is  always  in  the  wrong  place  everywhere, 
may  account  for  no  one  being  prepared  to  come  forward  to 
receive  the  votes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  which  takes 
its  tone  from  the  Administrative  Reform  Association.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  struck  Mr.  Gassiot  and  his 
friends  that  they  may  themselves  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  dogma  in  which  they  believe. 

The  Associated  Reformers  declare  their  object  to  be  to 
fight  against  the  evil  principle  which  excludes  fit  men  from 
fit  places,  discountenances  promotion  by  merit,  closes  the 
avenues  of  fame  to  talent,  and  rejects  common  sense  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business.  They  came  forth  to  wage  war 
against  an  inexorable  law  which,  until  their  appearance,  had 
mismatched  everything.  It  really  seems  that  destiny  has 
been  too  strong  for  these  knights  errant;  and  that  if  they 
find  themselves  nowhere  in  the  political  race,  the  sad  result 
is  due  to  their  evil  genius,  which,  in  disregard  of  capacity, 
merit,  talent,  and  common  sense,  has  filled  the  working  posts 
in  the  model  Association  with  distinguished  administrators 
who  have  damaged  none  but  their  own  friends,  and  have 
delayed  their  most  energetic  efforts  until  the  battle  they 
would  fight  is  almost  over.  If  this  be  so,  the  officials  of  the 
Society  will  doubtless  commence  their  work  of  purgation  by 
ostracising  themselves,  and  retiring  from  an  agitation  which 
has  only  served  to  make  a  good  cause  extremely  ridiculous. 


THE  LESSON  OF  LONDON. 

HAT  a  great,  proud,  and  wealthy  city  should,  for  the 
third  time,  have  foregone  a  fourth  part  of  its  repre¬ 
sentation,  by  returning  Baron  Rothschild  to  Parliament, 
seems  to  us  an  event  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  with  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  triumph  of  Religious  Liberty.  The 
self-abnegation  of  the  Londoners  derives,  to  our  mind,  its 
chief  interest  from  the  certainty  that  they  are  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  being  practically  wedded  to  the  equality  of  sects. 
We  doubt  whether  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  gifted  with 
the  virtues  of  Fenelon  and  the  statesmanship  of  Richelieu, 
would  have  obtained  a  thousand  votes.  The  burgesses  who 
have  lifted  up  this  sounding  protest  against  the  last  relic  of 
systematized  intolerance  are  the  same  men  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  perfectly  ready  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  penal 
laws  as  a  punishment  to  Roman  Catholics  for  the  conduct 
of  their  spiritual  chieftain.  They  count  among  them  quite 
as  many  enthusiasts  for  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Exeter  Hall  as 
admirers  of  the  principles  of  Lord  John  Russell  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  ideas  of  the  present  day  admit  of  persecution,  they 
are  willing  at  any  moment  to  persecute  an  unpopular  form 
of  faith.  But  Religious  Liberty,  though  they  know  it  only 
as  a  tradition  and  a  watchword,  has  a  thousand  times  more 
power  over  them  than  the  most  seductive  claptrap  of  the 
present  election.  It  has  worked  into  the  marrow  of  the 
nation  like  its  loyalty  to  its  Sovereign,  or  its  attachment 
to  its  civil  liberties ;  and  the  very  electors  who  would  pro¬ 
scribe  a  Papist,  now  that  his  rights  are  secured  to  him, 


vote  in  thousands  for  a  Jew,  because  his  claims  to  equality 
are  not  yet  recognised. 

This  is  one  among  a  multitude  of  securities  which  we  ov  e 
to  our  forefathers.  Like  the  people  of  those  Italian  towns 
which  are  still  encircled  with  Cyclopean  walls,  we  live  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  labours  of  a  forgotten  and  a  despised  racr. 
The  eighteenth  century  first  taught  the  great  lesson  of  reli¬ 
gious  equality ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  in  our  day  passed  into  a  byword.  A  religious  age,  like 
that  in  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  live,  shudders  at 
the  utter  want  of  devotional  feeling  prevalent  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  sneers  at  the  hard  and  dry  orthodoxy  which 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  substituted  for  the 
unbelief  which  had  preceded  it.  We  have  accustomed  our¬ 
selves  to  look  upon  the  ministry  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
as  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  Even  as  we  approach  our  own  days, 
the  practical  attempts  to  carry  into  action  the  principles  of 
the  last  century  are  far  from  being  regarded  with  unmixed 
satisfaction.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  looked  very  like  a 
Whig  expedient  for  catching  at  Dissenting  votes.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  disappointed  everybody. 
It  bore  fruit,  first,  in  O’Connell's  reign  of  hypocrisy  and 
chicane,  and  next  in  the  present  abject  submission  of  Irish 
intellect  to  a  retrograde  priesthood.  But  the  grandeur  and 
vitality  of  the  principle  which  men  not  perhaps  over¬ 
spiritual,  or  over-honest,  or  over-wise,  were  struggling  for, 
ought  at  least  to  be  appreciated.  If  our  fathers  had  not 
planted  it  so  deep,  this  tree  of  religious  freedom,  under 
whose  shadow  we  are  living,  would  long  since  have  been 
struck  to  the  ground  by  the  furious  intolerance  of  our 
contemporaries.  “  The  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood”  of 
Printing-house-square  would  try  to  root  it  up  the  first  time 
that  popular  feeling  was  in  favour  of  its  destruction.  There 
is  no  form  of  religious  exclusiveness  or  proscription  known 
to  history  of  which  the  revival  would  be  impossible  at  the 
present  moment,  if  it  were  not  for  the  traditions  of  freedom 
which  we  have  inherited.  Pride’s  Purge”  has  been 
actually  administered  at  the  hustings — nothing  but  habit 
prevents  its  being  applied  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  are  protected,  however,  against  the 
excess  of  persecution  by  the  mighty  power  of  Common¬ 
place.  The  most  vehement  zealots  are  driven  to  borrow 
language  which  is  merely  the  husk  of  a  principle  which  they 
violate  every  hour.  Dr.  Cumiiing,  in  our  own  columns, 
is  forced  to  contend  that  Anathema-Maranatha  is  only 
the  Shibboleth  of  true  tolerance  and  of  genuine  Christian 
charity. 

There  is  no  one  of  us  who  knows  how  soon  he  may  not  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  exclusively  indebted  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  maintained  by  the  Londoners  for  his  personal  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech.  One  month,  you  may  agree  with  the 
majority  on  all  points,  and  in  the  next,  one  small  assertion  of 
independence  may  have  classed  you  with  the  reprobate  and 
the  proscribed.  A  civil  word  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  on  the  one  side — a  gleam  of  ten¬ 
derness  for  Professor  Jowett  or  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  other 
— the  hint  of  a  doubt  whether  Bishop  Yilliers’s  logical 
faculties  are  absolutely  perfect — a  whisper  that  the  sermons 
of  Bishop  Bickersteth,  or  Mr.  Moore,  or  Mr.  Molyneux 
are  sometimes  only  decorated  nonsense — even  ilie  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  piece  of  learning  or  a  mode  of  proof  as  yet  unre¬ 
cognised  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect — any  one  of  these  slips 
may  be  fatal  to  you,  and  in  an  instant  the  Sanbenito  is  over 
your  shoulders.  You  are  in  the  minority,  and  a  cross  (or, 
perhaps,  some  less  Popish  symbol)  is  placed  against  your 
name  in  the  Black-book  which  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Record.  The  small  artillery  of  persecution  which  then  begins 
to  play  you  can  perhaps  afford  to  laugh  at.  Possibly 
your  comfort  may  not  be  destroyed,  or  even  sensibly 
impaired,  though  the  Evangelical  curate  of  your  parish 
should  be  instructed  to  forward  a  weekly  bulletin  of  your 
movements,  of  the  opinions  you  profess  at  your  dinner- table, 
and  of  the  state  of  your  domestic  relations.  But  you  should 
recollect  that  the  hand  which  strikes  you  so  feebly,  because 
it  is  so  tightly  tied  up,  is  still  the  hand  of  a  giant.  An 
immense  mass  of  your  countrymen,  excited  and  reckless,  are 
acting  upon  you  by  the  only  instrument  of  injury  which  the 
patient  efforts  of  a  hundred  years  have  not  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  them.  If  the  means  were  attainable,  the 
will  and  the  power  are  there  to  strike  as  hard  and  as 
pitilessly  as  ever  Roman  Catholics  struck  Protestants,  or 
Protestants  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  intention  to  do 
harm  loses  its  keenness  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  so  many 
adverse  elements  are  floating.  We  all  say  we  are  partisans 
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of  religious  freedom — we  all  say  we  are  for  the  equality  of 
sects.  The  great  majority  of  us,  it  may  be  feared,  care  not 
a  straw  either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other — it  is  the  habit 
of  saying  that  we  do  care  which  alone  prevents  a  holocaust 
in  Smithfield  of  Broad-Churchmen,  High-Churchmen,  and  all 
Low-Churchmen  who  can  construe  Greek. 


SECTARIANISM  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

ILITARY  fatalists  have  a  very  ready  and  convenient 
mode  of  accounting  both  for  their  casualties  and 
for  their  escapes.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  not  the 
least  fatalistic  of  men,  had,  according  to  his  biographer,  the 
most  accommodating  theory  on  the  subject.  It  was  on  one 
occasion  destined  that  all  the  three  brothers  Napier  should 
be  struck  down  at  once — this  was  fate  in  the  Peninsula.  It 
was  on  another  occasion  ordered  that  he  should  escape 
Meanee,  because  his  time  was  not  come — this  was  fate  in 
Scinde.  In  other  words,  Fate,  or  as  many  would  call  it, 
special  Providence,  comes  to  this — that  whatever  is  is — 
a  conclusion  which,  if  it  finds  few  opponents,  teaches 
but  little.  We  are  reminded  of  this  doctrine  that  every 
bullet  has  its  billet — and  that  the  billet  of  one  bullet  is  to 
hit,  and  the  billet  of  another  to  miss — partly  by  the  general, 
but  still  more  by  a  special,  aspect  of  the  present  election 
melee.  Some  individuals  are  taken,  and  other  individuals,  as 
like  them  as  pea  is  to  pea,  are  left.  The  present  election 
seems  to  recal  a  theological  fact,  rather  than  a  political  choice 
• — it  is,  as  some  Calvinists  explain  it,  that  Esau  is  hated, 
and  Jacob  loved,  because  it  turns  out  to  be  so.  Certainly, 
we  can  give  no  more  logical  or  consistent  account  of  the 
matter.  We  may  theorize,  but  the  induction  breaks  down. 
The  phenomena  are  too  various,  too  wild,  and  too  partial,  to 
generalize  uqion. 

What  we  especially  allude  to  at  present  is  the  religious — 
or  rather,  the  sectarian — aspect  of  the  new  Parliament. 
On  a  hasty,  and,  it  may  be,  unphilosophical  view  of  the 
case,  the  party  which  has  suffered  most  is  that  which 
calls  itself  the  “  Dissenting  interest.”  If  there  is  a  body 
in  England  which  has  received  what  twenty  years  ago  was 
called,  in  a  very  different  application,  “  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement,”  it  seems  to  be  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Thi'ee  Denom  inations — or  whatever  may  be  the  title  of  the 
central  body  charged  with  Dissenting  interests,  and  con¬ 
nected  of  late  with  the  Milton  Club.  Of  those  who,  in 
various  ways,  represent  not  only  the  throe,  but  the  other  thirty 
specific  Dissenting  bodies — Quaker,  Unitarian,  Secularist, 
and  the  like — the  slaughter  has  been  as  promiscuous  and 
indiscriminate  as  fatal.  Mr.  Heywood  and  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  revision  party,  Sir  William  Clay  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Anti -Church-rate  politics  or  polemics,  Mr. 
Miall,  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  of  weak  memory  but  strong 
convictions,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Common-Serjeant 
Chambers — distinguished  by  his  Nunnery  Inspection  spe¬ 
cialty — Mr.  Bright,  as  the  exponent  of  Quakerism,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  have  been  summarily  ejected.  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
as  a  Particular  or  General  Baptist,  removed  himself — and 
Mr.  Brotherton,  happier  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death, 
was  removed — from  the  wrath  to  come  of  constituencies 
which  has  been  so  signally  pronounced  upon  nonconforming 
notables.  Here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  group  of  cases  which 
seems  to  classify  itself.  In  all  these  instances,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  late  members  to  the  Church  of  England  con¬ 
stituted,  more  or  less,  their  main  claims  to  support.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  were  too  much  to  assert  that  their  cham¬ 
pionship  of  various  forms  of  Dissent  has  proscribed  them  on 
the  hustings,  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  they  fell,  in 
all  cases,  on  grounds  independent  of  their  religious  con¬ 
victions  or  professions.  At  all  events,  Anti-State  Church 
principles  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  return  them  to 
Parliament. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  solid  and  unmistakeable  fact. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  go  further,  and  to  argue 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  indicates  a  large  increase 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Church — though  it  may  have 
some  weight  in  that  direction.  We  note  that  the  Anti- 
Maynooth  watchword  told  but  languidly  on  the  hustings — we 
doubt  whether  the  cry  of  “  recent  appointments  on  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Bench  ”  ever  rose  above  a  mutter — and  though  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Lord  Ashley  owes  his  seat  to  his  name,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that,  while  several  of  the  pronounced  Church  party  have 
lost  their  seats,  it  has  been  on  political  rather  than  sectarian 
grounds.  Moreover,  in  some  instances,  the  attempt  to  eject  can¬ 


didates  for  their  churcbmanship  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 
What  was  attempted  in  another  direction  may  be  marked  as 
a  more  significant  discouragement  to  the  narrow  religionism  of 
the  times.  What  positive  attainments  in  the  science  of  poli¬ 
tics  Mr.  Westerton,  Mr.  Smith  Vereker,  and  Dr.  Bayford 
possess,  we  are  not  aware.  All  that  we  know  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  that  they  are  rejected  candidates,  and  that  all  of 
them — one  as  promoter,  one  as  agitator,  and  one  as  advocate, 
in  the  contemptible  Knightsbridge  Churches  case  made 
themselves  on  this  sectarian  ground  a  name,  such  as  it  is. 
In  South  Wiltshire,  the  alleged  religious  tendencies— which 
are  represented  as  identical — of  the  houses  of  W  ilton  and 
Longleat,  are  not  considered  an  element,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  dispute;  while  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  the 
anti-church-rate  principles,  equally  avowed  by  Sir  W.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Ayrton,  neither  rejected  the  former  nor  selected  the 
latter  of  the  rivals.  Mr.  Fane,  the  Wiltshire  clergyman 
who  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  corn  is  dear  and  the  loaf  is  not 
cheap,  assures  us  that  Mr.  Herbert  owed  his  last  election 
to  “  nearly  all  the  dissenting  bodies  but  all  the  influence, 
and  all  the  honest  intelligence  of  the  tliree  denominations, 
has  not  secured  a  seat  for  their  able  and  conscientious  advo¬ 
cate,  Mr.  Miall,  who  first  began  political  life  as  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  under  the  battle-cry  of 
“No  Hobbes.” 

What  do  we  learn  from  all  this!  Perhaps  only  that 
the  profession  of  mere  abstract  principles  is  not  much  to 
the  electoral  taste.  It  is  the  doctnnwiTe  school,  be  it  in 
politics  or  religion,  which  has  been  visited  most  severely 
at  the  hustings.  This  is  only  the  practical  form  of  what 
is  called  the  English  contempt  for  abstract  theorizing. 
This  said  contempt  has  a  bad  side,  as  well  as  an  honest 
one.  It  is  often  only  the  honest,  earnest  form  in  which 
the  practical  habit  of  the  country  expresses  itself— blundering 
and  heavy,  but  aiming  at  a  certain  coarse  sort  of  right. 
Often,  however,  it  is  sullen  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  the 
result  of  a  hand-to-mouth  selfish  defiance  and  hatred  of  all 
principle.  It  is  frequently  a  form  which  mental  idleness 
takes.  The  English  mind  dislikes  the  labour  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  and  then  plumes  itself  on  its  practical  cha¬ 
racter.  This  temper  has  now  been  allowed  full  swing ;  and 
its  influence  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  the  Manchester 
school — perhaps  because  it  is  a  school  not  without  the 
pedantry,  and  stiffness,  and  unconciliating  attitude  of  the 
pedagogue.  And  in  the  same  way  we  may  account  for 
the  extinction  of  Peelism,  and  the  effacing  never  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  in  the  present  contest — ot  all  the  old  paity 
names.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  the  religious  notables.  Their  principles,  or  sec¬ 
tarianism,  were  found  to  be  practically  hampering,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  were  narrow,  they  became  unpopular.  To  have  a 
distinct  view  and  to  carry  it  out — and  we  only  do  Mr.  Fox 
and  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  common  justice  when  we  award 
them  the  praise  of  consistency  and  active  grasp  of  their  own 
purpose— exasperates  those  who  have  no  principles.  A  man 
who  has  no  views  always  makes  a  personal  quarrel  of  it 
with  one  who  has  views,  and  scarcely  keeps  the  peace  with 
one  who  avows  them. 

If  this  is  not  a  cheering  or  complimentary  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  religious  champions  have  fallen,  it 
remains  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  lead  to  some 
social  good.  We  think  that  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
of  this.  Perhaps  the  new  Parliament  may  be  honourably 
distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  relegating  religious 
disputes  and  differences  to  a  more  convenient  field  than 
that  of  St.  Stephen’s.  At  any  rate,  these  questions,  if  they 
must  come  before  Parliament,  stand  a  chance  of  more 
delicate  and  appropriate  handling,  now  that  the  marked 
religious  partisans  are  nursing  their  wrath  or  their 
resources.  Many  of  the  old  embittering,  exasperating  ele¬ 
ments,  at  any  rate,  are  got  rid  of.  The  country  at  least 
has  pronounced  its  willingness  to  entrust  its  political  and 
social  concerns  to  other  hands  than  those  of  religious 
agitators  and  sectarian  champions.  If,  as  we  have  always 
urged,  Parliament,  as  such,  is  not  the  sphere  in  which  certain 
questions  can  be  profitably  discussed,  still  less  is  the  new 
House  of  Commons  likely  to  be  better  qualified  for  this 
class  of  discussions  than  its  predecessors.  It  has  not  the 
men,  and  we  think  that  it  will  not  develop  the  taste  for 
polemics.  Diflicult  as  it  may  be  to  say  what  it  is  that  the 
country  has  pronounced  amidst  all  the  haze  and  fog  of  the 
existing  uncertainty  and  no-meaning,  one  fact  stands  out 
with  tolerable  distinctness — that  the  taste  for  sectarianism 
in  Parliament  has  passed  away. 
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PARTIES  AND  THEIR  LEADERS. 

R.  DISRAELI  is  extremely  glad  that  there  has  been  a 
dissolution.  So,  at  least,  he  told  the  men  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  on  Tuesday.  We  can  only  say  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  very  easy  to  please,  for  he  does  not  pretend  to 
anticipate  an  increase  to  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  he 
represents.  But,  of  course,  leaders  of  Opposition  always  take 
a  patriotic  rather  than  a  personal  view  of  political  events, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  satisfaction  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
the  tendency  of  the  dissolution  will  be  to  bring  back  what  he 
deems  the  prime  necessity  for  good  government — two  great 
political  parties  -with  definite  opinions.  It  is  very  intelligible 
that  the  shifty  captain  of  the  Tory  forces  should  look  to  a 
consolidation  of  parties  as  a  means  of  strengthening  his  un¬ 
certain  hold  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  mutinous  band  who 
profess  to  act  under  his  direction ;  but  if  he  has  discovered 
any  distinctive  policy  in  his  opponents,  it  is  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  his  own  manifesto.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  the  new  House  may  ultimately  divide  itself  into 
Reformers  and  Anti-Reformers  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
such  distinction  between  the  mild  Conservatism  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  infinitesimal  Liberalism  to  which  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  confesses.  Mr.  Disraeli  declares  that  he  is  not  a 
bit-by-bit-Reformer,  though  he  is  prepared  to  give  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  consideration  to  agreatchange  intherepresentation, 
•yvitli  the  view  of  rectifying  the  partiality  which  he  detects  in 
the  scheme  of  1832.  He  objects,  too,  to  electoral  parallelo¬ 
grams,  like  most  other  men  who  are  not  Chartists.  But  he 
avows  his  respect  for  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ballot, 
aud  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  an  unqualified 
condemnation  of  a  nostrum  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
especial  favourite  of  thorough-going  Radicals.  A  straight¬ 
forward  Tory  must  be  somewhat  puzzled  by  all  this  mysti¬ 
fication;  and  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  prophetic  vision 
discerns  Reform  looming  in  the  distance,  and  that  he  is  pre¬ 
paring,  if  need  be,  to  deal  with  it  as  he  dealt  with  Free-trade, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  faintest  chance  of  office.  One 
thingat  least  seems  certain — that  whatever  may  be  the  “definite 
opinions”  which  are  to  distinguish  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party, 
he  has  kept  Reform  as  an  open  question  on  which  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  future  contingencies.  The  happy 
mean  at  which  he  aims  is,  “  neither  to  oppose  what  would  be 
advantageous,  nor  to  support  what  could  only  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.”  If  Mr.  Disraeli  can  hold  together  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  party  by  such  “  definite  opinions”  as  these,  he  will 
achieve  a  greater  triumph  than  when  he  induced  his  trusty 
Protectionists  to  swallow  the  leek  of  Free-trade. 

If  the  Tories  are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Reform,  we  fear  they  will  scarcely  find  any  other 
principle  of  party  cohesion  in  the  programme  of  their 
leader.  He  refuses  to  mount  the  great  Protestant  plat¬ 
form,  and  does  not  even  condescend  to  bestow  a  word  upon 
Maynooth  or  Church-rates.  In  finance — which,  however  em¬ 
barrassing  to  a  Minister,  is  always  an  easy  affair  to  the 
Opposition — he  can  find  no  Conservative  doctrine  to  put  for¬ 
ward.  He  approves,  like  everybody  else,  of  the  remission 
of  the  war  ninepence;  and,  after  an  allowable  sarcasm 
pointed  at  the  motives  which  induced  the  Government  to 
grant  the  boon,  he  declares  himself  content  to  accept  it 
without  looking  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  He  does 
not  even  contrive  to  make  much  political  capital  out  of  the 
other  questions  to  which  the  Income-tax  has  given  rise. 
He  boasts,  indeed,  that  his  own  ill-fated  Budget  contained  a 
proposal  to  remedy  the  injustice  of  the  impost ;  but  in  the 
same  breath  he  confesses  that  he  found  readjustment  im¬ 
possible,  and  that  he  sees  no  alternative  but  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax,  with  all  its  odious  inequalities,  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  there  are  very  few  statesmen  in  the  House  who  avow 
any  other  doctrines,  it  is  not  here  that  we  can  find  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles  of  the  Opposition. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  declared  his  views.  He  objects  to  perpetual  meddling 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  denounces  a  turbulent 
and  aggressive  policy,  especially  when  adopted  towards 
feeble  States.  But  what  is  there  in  this  peculiar  to  the 
Tory  party  I  Lord  J ohn  Russell  has  expressed  the 
same  opinions  with  equal  energy.  The  most  undisguised 
Radicals  have  been  quite  as  loud  as  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
their  objections  to  unnecessary  war.  We  have  ourselves 
found  reason  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
foreign  policy ;  but  in  doing  so,  we  certainly  did  not 
imagine  that  we  were  subscribing  to  a  Tory  creed.  We  are 


satisfied  that  the  Liberal  party  is  quite  as  sincere  as  the 
Derbyites  in  desiring  to  see  somewhat  more  of  modera¬ 
tion  infused  into  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Office  than  it  has 
shown  under  the  influence  of  the  present  Premier  ;  but  it 
would  be  anything  but  a  satisfactory  change  to  place  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  Ministry 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Neufcliatel  complication 
and  the  Ruatan  dispute,  and  which  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  flattering  the  military  despotisms  which  crush  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  the  only  choice  lay 
between  turbulence  and  incapacity;  and  while  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  complaints  about  the  temper  of  our 
communications  with  friendly  States,  we  must  protest  against 
his  pretension  to  claim  a  moderate  and  intelligent  policy 
as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  own  party.  In  a  word, 
if  Lord  Palmerston’s  address  was  brief  and  unmeaning, 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  is  unmeaning  without  being  brief. 
From  neither  side  can  we  gather  the  least  inkling  of  the 
decisive  principles  which,  we  are  told,  will  divide  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  hostile  camps.  Whatever  the  future  may  develope, 
there  seem  at  present  to  be  none  but  personal  bonds — and 
those  not  of  the  strongest — to  hold  parties  together;  and 
until  questions  shall  arise  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  progress 
from  the  pure  Conservatives,  we  believe  that  the  new  Par¬ 
liament  will  be  still  more  disorganized  than  its  rather  re¬ 
bellious  and  independent  predecessor. 

While  Mr.  Disraeli’s  prospective  policy  fails  to  display 
any  principles  peculiar  to  his  party,  his  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  last  five  years  is  almost  enough  to  negative  their  exist¬ 
ence  altogether.  There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  which  might 
not  be  read  as  an  express  adoption  of  the  views  of  his 
opponents.  He  takes  credit  for  the  confidence  with  which 
he  relied  on  voluntary  enlistment  as  a  sufficient  means 
of  raising  an  adequate  militia  force;  but  it  was  to  Lord 
Palmerston  that  he  owed  the  majority  which  sanctioned 
that  principle,  and  which  brought  Lord  Derby  into  power. 
The  next  great  event — the  solemn  renunciation  of  Protection 
— is  passed  over  in  judicious  silence ;  for  even  Mr.  Disraeli. 
could  not  venture,  in  any  sense  but  one,  to  describe  that  as  a 
manifestation  of  Tory  principle.  Then  we  are  told  that 
the  Tories  refused  to  deliver  up  the  political  refugees  de-' 
manded  by  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  France. 
There  really  was  something  in  this  transaction  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  fairly  attribute  to  the  reputation,  however 
little  it  may  redound  to  the  credit,  of  his  party ;  for  no 
foreign  Power  would  have  thought  of  making  so  impudent 
a  request  to  any  but  a  Tory  Minister.  Then  the  recognition 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  is  vaunted  as  one  of  the  good 
deeds  of  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
parts  of  their  policy,  they  simply  followed  the  example 
which  their  predecessors,  and  especially  Lord  Palmerston,  had 
already  set.  The  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  another 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  boasts ;  but  there,  too,  the  Derbyites  did 
no  more  than  complete  the  work  in  which  the  Liberals  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  Administration. 
Persia  attacked  Herat  in  1852,  as  she  has  again  done  in 
1856,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  it  a  great  matter  of  glorifi¬ 
cation  that  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry  effected  by  menace  what. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  only  done  by  actual  force.  But  as  a 
threat  implies  hostilities  in  the  event  of  refusal,  the  difference 
is  rather  in  the  temper  of  Persia  than  in  the  policy  of 
England ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  energetic  measures 
which  have  now  been  taken  will  bind  the  Shah  to  good 
behaviour  for  a  longer  term  than  the  four  years  which 
exhausted  the  efficacy  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  terrible 
despatch. 

The  history  of  the  past,  and  the  promises  for  the  future, 
which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  prepared  for  the 
instruction  of  his  followers,  point  to  the  same  conclusion — 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  are  open  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  any  principles  whatever,  and  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  opposing  parties  is  left  to  be  defined 
as  may  best  suit  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  from  time  to 
time.  If  we  are  to  trust  Sir  J ames  Graham,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  is  a  thorough-going  old  Tory.  If  we  may  believe 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  witness  of  himself,  he  cannot  be  called  a  Tory 
at  all.  It  may  be  that  each  will  prove  to  be  what  his  party 
makes  him.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  rank  and  file,  rather  than 
the  chiefs,  that  must  supply  the  elements  of  party  organi¬ 
zation.  So  far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  Tory,  and  which  the  Liberal.  The 
principle  of  the  one  is  to  keep  office,  and  the  principle  of  the 
other  is  to  get  it ;  and  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have 
said  all  that  we  can  discover  about  them. 
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THE  DECISION  ON  THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
CHURCHES  CASE. 

E  can  at  length  speak,  without  the  fear  of  being  mis¬ 
understood,  on  this  ecclesiastical  cause  celebre.  So 
much  of  small  personal  matter  necessarily  attends  such  a  case, 
that  a  bystander  who  speaks  with  moderation  risks  the  impu¬ 
tation  either  of  partisanship  or  of  apathy.  We  disclaim  each 
charge,  and  now  we  may  possibly  not  be  misunderstood.  It 
was  the  fashion,  and  a  weak  one,  to  represent  the  dispute  as 
one  about  contemptible  trifles.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter 
argues  unpliilosophical  feebleness,  or  unhistorical  ignorance. 
It  is  of  course  deplorable,  and  it  may  easily  be  represented 
as  ludicrous,  that  so  many  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State, 
the  Primate  and  the  Chancellor,  should  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  so  many  days  in  solemn  discussions  on  the  propriety  of 
lace  hangings,  or  the  fitting  material  of  an  altar-table.  But 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  these  punctilios  were  raised. 
No  one  would  speak  of  the  Chinese  war  as  a  wrangle  about 
a  bit  of  bunting;  and  it  is  only  a  vicious  desire  to  mislead 
which  describes  the  Arian  controversy  as  a  dispute  about  an 
unimportant  vowel.  We  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
advocates  of  ritual  splendour  have  a  principle  at  heart,  of  which 
they  regard  forms  and  symbols  as  the  natural  and  legitimate 
expression ;  while,  on  the  other,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  opponents  of  these  things  object  to  them  as  express¬ 
ing  more  than  their  outward  form  seems  to  convey.  At 
any  rate,  if  they  are  essentially  so  contemptible,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  rending  the  Church  rests  rather  with  those  who 
polemically  resist  what,  on  their  own  confession,  is  utterly 
indifferent.  The  decision  of  the  Court,  however,  shows  that 
there  is  a  substantial  importance  in  these  externals ;  and  the 
gravity  with  which  the  evidence  has  been  weighed,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  is 
creditable  to  the  unimpassioned  propriety  of  English  law  in 
its  last  tribunal  of  Appeal. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  unworthy,  because  a  narrow,  view  of  this 
judgment,  to  represent  it,  as  has  been  done,  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  have  declaimed  against  the  propriety  of  remit¬ 
ting  such  matters  to  a  lay  tribunal.  This  is  a  merely  acci¬ 
dental  and  shallow  view  of  the  case.  The  question  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature  remains  untouched  ;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  partisans  are  not  wanting  to  observe  that  the 
lay  Court  was  right  in  its  decision  on  points  of  mere  law,  but 
floundered  egregiously  when  it  touched  upon  doctrine,  they 
forget  that  they  are  open  to  a  damaging  retort  against  mere 
ecclesiastical  Synods,  since  it  is  notorious  that  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  the  theological,  and,  as  we  are  told,  the  objectionable, 
element  was  the  contribution  of  the  episcopal  assessors. 
We  take  the  judgment,  therefore,  as  we  find  it  —  merely 
observing  that  it  leaves  us,  as  regards  the  question  of  a 
Court  of  Final  Appeal,  just  where  it  found  us.  And  the  first 
aspect  of  the  decision  is  that  it  is  a  compromise,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  satisfy  everybody.  This  is  an  incomplete 
view,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  but  it  is  so  far  borne  out  by 
fact  that  both  parties  to  the  suit  accept  it,  and  endeavour 
to  optimize  it.  The  attempt  is  not  perhaps  made,  on 
either  side,  with  an  entire  and  ungrudging  mind  ;  for-  there 
must  be,  both  in  the  winners  and  the  losers,  a  natural 
reluctance  and  struggle.  Still  it  is  accepted,  and  with  faces 
which  smile  very  creditably.  As  critics,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  judgment  is  not  homogeneous.  It  betrays 
the  handiwork,  not  only  of  two  workmen,  but  of  two  minds. 
We  vainly  endeavour  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  reconciling 
and  fusing  intellect.  What  was  aimed  at  was  a  fair  and 
reasonable  working  judgment,  and  this  object  has  been  gained, 
though  at  the  price  of  some  logical,  if  not  doctrinal,  con¬ 
sistency.  Still  it  fairly  enough  represents  the  current 
floating  historical  facts  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
embodies  her  general  working  character.  It  lays  together,  if 
it  does  not  harmonize,  both  her  antiquity  and  her  novelty, 
her  Catholic  and  her  Protestant  characteristic,  her  ritual 
adherence  to  the  past,  her  independent,  and  in  some  sense 
idiosyncratic,  tendencies  in  doctrine. 

Hence,  we  find  in  the  judgment  the  largest  permission, 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly  accorded,  to  the  use  of  the  cross 
— to  which  use,  if  history  is  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  written,  the  Church  of  England  has  exhibited  a  pertina¬ 
cious  and  almost  superstitious  adherence ;  but  then  it  pro¬ 
scribes  the  cross  in  one  position  in  which,  to  the  eyes  of 
common  sense,  its  use  is  not  one  whit  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  permitted.  This  looks  pedantic  and  unreal ;  but 
it  is  a  pedantiy  which  has  always  characterized  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  her  own  sort  of  protest,  and  a  real  one, 


against  being  carried  away,  under  the  stress  of  an  alleged 
consistency,  to  conclusions  against  which  she  is,  on  other 
grounds,  substantially  pledged.  No  doubt  if  the  Church  of 
England  were  logically  consistent — which  she  is  not  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be,  and  which  it  is  the  vice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  affect  to  be,  but  which  that  Church  fails 
in  being — then,  if  she  permits  the  cross  over  the  altar,  there 
i3  no  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected  on  the  altar  ;  and  if 
embroidery  is  right  on  the  red  cloth,  it  is  hard  to  say  why  it 
is  wrong  on  the  white  one.  But  the  English  Church  pre¬ 
fers  the  working,  practical  result  to  the  stern  severity  of 
logic  and  theory.  W e  do  not,  therefore,  object  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  uses  and  places  of  the  cross  en¬ 
joined  in  the  judgment.  What  strikes  us  as  a  more  serious 
error  is  the  extra-judicial  theologizing  in  which  it  partially 
indulges.  If  this  were  carried  out,  the  so-called  Credence 
Table  ought  to  have  been  proscribed.  There,  however,  as 
we  conjecture,  the  lay  Lords,  by  a  decorous  complaisance, 
delivered  themselves  over  to  their  episcopal  assessors.  Re¬ 
solved  upon  the  legal  facts,  they  considered  that  no  harm 
could  be  done  in  giving  licence  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rities  ;  while  the  ecclesiastical  assessors  contented  themselves 
with  a  bai-ren  and  unpractical  exposition  of  very  dubious 
divinity,  careless  how  it  might  square  with  the  hard  and 
technical  legal  decision.  If  the  lay  Lords  were  convinced  of 
their  law,  they  should,  as  one  of  their  great  luminaries  once 
recommended,  have  been  very  chary  of  their  reasons  ;  for,  as 
the  matter  stands,  people  will  say  either  that  they  are  right 
upon  wrong  grounds,  or  that,  upon  their  right  grounds,  they 
have  founded  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  consideration — for  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand  the  theological  question  interpolated 
into  the  judgment — we  may  express  our  participation  in  the 
general  satisfaction  at  the  solution  of  this  long  and  vex¬ 
atious  case.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  contribution  to  liberty. 
It  is  a  significant  rebuke,  quite  as  much  in  what  it  implies 
as  in  what  it  pronounces,  to  the  spirit  which,  in  Puritan 
as  much  as  in  ultramontane  quarters,  would  narrow  religious 
freedom  in  lawful  things.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Church  of 
England  has,  during  all  the  centuries  of  its  reformed  exist¬ 
ence,  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  these  matters.  It  is 
neither  in  harmony  with  its  character,  with  the  habits  of  its 
people,  with  its  historical  antecedents,  nor  with  common  sense 
and  propriety,  to  enforce  a  Chinese  uniformity  and  a  cast- 
iron  drill-and-parade  identity  in  such  things.  People  ought 
to  be  ready  to  give  and  take,  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  in 
this  as  in  graver  matters.  Once  tie  up  congregations  to  a 
dull,  soulless  mediocrity,  and  we  shall  soon  find  attempts  to 
impose  more  serious  fetters  in  far  more  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  liberty.  Puritanism  never  persecutes  in 
a  single  quarter  only  ;  and  the  most  intolerant  of  spiritual 
dominations  was  that  which  began  with  denying  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  ceremonies. 

As  mere  critics,  actuated  by  no  party  prepossessions,  but 
simply  looking  at  the  matter  on  grounds  of  legal  propriety 
and  decency,  we  are  rejoiced  at  the  protest  which  the 
judgment  pronounces  against  the  sort  of  way  in  which  Dr. 
Lushington — and  he  only  represents  a  class — is  wont  to 
decide  upon  theological  disputes.  To  be  sure,  the  judgment 
in  the  Knightsbridge  case  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  shock 
even  more  severe  to  Dr.  Lushington’s  legal  reputation, 
which  he  received,  during  the  same  week,  in  the  reversal  of 
all  his  recent  Admiralty  decisions.  Still  the  Knightsbridge 
judgment  was  a  great  blow,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  The 
public  is  out  of  all  patience  with  a  J udge  who  could  seriously 
pronounce  that,  because  the  Rubric  required  “  a  decent 
covering,”  <fcc.,  it  proscribed  all  but  a  single  covering — and 
who  imported  into  the  judicial  seat  the  set  slang  and 
offensive  imputations  of  the  polemical  pamphlet  and  plat¬ 
form.  This  sort  of  thing,  at  any  rate,  has  got  a  set  down  ; 
and  the  rebuke  administered  in  the  highest  quarter  we  trust 
will  not  be  lost  in  the  lower.  If  the  judgment  does  not 
cause  peace,  and  does  not  silence  extreme  partisans,  it  will 
have  done  the  next  best  thing  for  the  Church  and  Religion 
— it  will  have  discountenanced  impatience  on  the  one  side 
and  petulance  on  the  other. 


RELIGIOUS  BIOGRAPHIES. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  literature  vliioh  to  most  persons  is 
almost  altogether  unknown,  whilst  it  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  reading  of  no  unimportant  or  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
community.  What  are  familiarly  called  “  Sunday-books  ” 
exercise  a  curious  degree  of  influence  on  minds  to  which  nature 
entrusts  the  most  important  part  of  education,  and  few  things 
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can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  community  at  large  than  the 
diffusion  of  true  conceptions  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
books  ought  to  be  written.  No  species  of  the  genus  is  more 
influential  than  religious  biographies.  They  propose  models  for 
imitation  which  sometimes  attain  an  almost  incredible  popularity. 
Thus,  for  example,  considerably  more  than  150,000  copies  of 
the  Life  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars  have  been  sold  in  little  more 
than  a  year  ;  and  though  the  book  hardly  possesses  that  degree 
of  literary  interest  which  would  induce  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
critical  examination  of  its  merits,  the  fact  of  its  prodigious  popu¬ 
larity  furnishes  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

Cajitain  Vicars  was  an  officer  of  the  97th  Begiment.  He  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  December,  1826.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1843,  and  was  killed  on  the  22nd  March,  1855,  whilst  gallantly 
repelling  a  sally  of  the  Itussians  from  Sebastopol  upon  the 
English°trenches.  His  courage  and  conduct  on  this  occasion 
were  mentioned  in  a  despatch  by  Dol’d  Baglan.  These,  as  far 
as  general  observation  goes,  were  the  principal  events  of  a 
career  which  has  attracted  such  extraordinary  attention  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  said  of  the 
subject  of  it,  his  fame  would  be  far  greater  than  his  deserts.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  very  brave  and  efficient  officer,  but  there  was  no 
want  of  courage  or  efficiency  amongst  the  victims  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  ;  nor  does  his  biographer  claim  for  him  any  greater 
credit  on  these  grounds  than  she  (for  the  book  is  obviously  the 
work  of  a  lady)  would  willingly  concede  to  many  others  whose 
memory  survives  only  amongst  their  private  friends.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  authoress,  the  religious  character  of  the  subject  of 
the  biography  is  his  principal  claim  to  notice.  Indeed,  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  book  are  taken  up  with  illustrations  of  it ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  accounts  for  the  immense  popularity 
of  the  work.  Many  such  biographies  are  published  annually,  the 
subjects  of  which  would  appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  pious 
as  Captain  Vicars,  and  yet  they  almost  always  fall  speedily  into 
oblivion.  The  success  of  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  due  to  the 
union  of  the  military  and  religious  merits  of  its  hero  ;  and  the  fact 
that  this  should  produce  such  a  result  suggests  some  important  ob¬ 
servations.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  what  is  passing 
in  the  present  day  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  must  have 
observed  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  which  occupy 
their  attention  upon  what  may  be  called  the  practical  side  of  theo¬ 
logy  is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  harmonize  two  ideals  of  morality 
which,  at  any  rate  at  the  first  glance,  appear  very  different— the 
ideals  of  the  Citizen  and  the  Saint.  The  characteristics  of  the  one 
arc  indomitable  force  of  will,  invincible  courage,  a  strict  sense  of 
duty,  a  high  feeling  of  honour— the  sort  of  character  which  Virgil 
had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  famous  lines  w’hich  Englishmen 
delight  to  quote  as  an  anticipation  of  their  own  character  : — “  lu 
regere  imperio  populos,  Homane,  memento.”  Hie  other  character 
is  made  up  of  meekness,  resignation,  patient  endurance  of  in¬ 
juries,  and  indifference  to  enjoyments.  We  all  admire  the  one 
in  a  successful  man,  and  the  other  in  a  sick  woman  ;  and  the 
common  language  upon  such  subjects  says,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
that  the  first  is  the  worldly,  the  second  the  Christian  ideal. 

In  the  last  century,  the  opposition  between  the  two  types  of 
character  was  not  only  explicitly  admitted,  but  insisted  on  by 
very  eminent  writers.  Paley  draw  s  out  the  contrast  at  great 
length,  and,  consistently  enough  with  the  general  tone  of  his 
writings,  maintains  that  as  the  rougher  passions  often  mako 
people  very  uncomfortable,  Christianity  is  altogether  opposed  to 
them.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  universally  felt  that  such 
a  position  is  altogether  untenable.  The  common  sense  and  con¬ 
science  of  mankind  tell  us  that  we  cannot  refuse  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  to  those  virtues  without  which  civil  society 
would  be  impossible,  and  which  have  in  fact  been  looked  upon  as 
virtues  by  all  men  in  all  times  and  places.  But  truth  must  be 
self-consistent.  There  cannot  be  a  double  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  therefore,  somehow  or  other,  there  must  be,  not 
only  a  means  of  reconciling  the  two  types  of  character,  but  a  vital 
connexion  between  them.  There  must  be  some  means  of  deducing 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  if  both 
are  to  be  admired.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  conclusion  towards 
which,  more  or  less  consciously,  and  more  or  less  expressly,  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation  are  trying  to  find  their  way. 
It  would  be  far  too  wide  an  inquiry  for  us  to  attempt  even 
to  hint  at  the  various  methods  of  treatment,  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical,  of  which  the  question  is  susceptible.  We  only  allude 
to  the  fact,  which  we  take  to  be  undoubted,  in  order  to  explain 
the  popularity  of  a  book  which  seems  to  furnish  a  hint  towards 
its  solution. 

Hedley  Vicars  was  a  very  brave  soldier,  ancl  he  was  a  very 
religious  man.  Such  is  the  moral  of  his  biography.  We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  or  to  underrate  its  value — far  less  do  we  wish  to  say 
a  single  word  which  could  for  a  moment  appear  disrespectful  to 
a  person  so  widely  and  so  deservedly  lamented  and  beloved. 
But  we  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  however 
strongly  Captain  Vicars’s  life  may  have  contributed  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  we  have  referred,  his 
biography  has  not  only  no  such  tendency,  but  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  obscure  it  still  further.  It  suggests,  though  it 
does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  that  “religion  ”  is  something 
separable  from  ordinary  life — acting  upon  it  at  some  points,  but 
totally  distinct  from  it— depending  upon  a  set  of  influences, 
and  manifesting  itself  by  a  set  of  feelings,  which  a  man  may  or 
may  not  have,  just  as  he  may  or  may  not  have  particular  diseases, 


or  hair  of  a  peculiar  colour.  The  authoress’s  hypothesis  which  is 
common  to  most  writers  of  her  school — seems  to  be  that  a  “  reli¬ 
gious  ”  man  has  two  lives,  essentially  independent  of  each  other  ; 
and  of  course,  if  this  is  true,  we  have  at  once  a  double  morality,  and 
a  double  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Thus  we  are  told  that,  as  a 
boy,  Hedley  Vicars  was  bold,  energetic,  and  highspirited— that  he 
continued  to  be  so  all  tlirough  his  life,  and  that  he  conspicuously 
displayed  those  qualities  at  his  death.  We  have  also  hints  that 
he  was  always  singularly  amiable  and  kind-hearted.  He  was, 
from  his  infancy,  one  of  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers,  showing 
an  affection  for  his  widowed  mother  which  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  which  is  recognised  by  his  biographer  in  terms  which  it  well 
deserved.  This  feature  in  his  character  runs  through  the  whole 
book.  It  also  appears  that  he  was  always  self-denying.  When 
a  mere  lad,  he  got  into  debt,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  free  himself  from  that  encumbrance  without 
burdening  his  family;  and  in  the  West  Indies  he  used 
to  “  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  by  the  side  of  yellow- 
fever  patients,  reading  novels  to  them.”  These  were  some 
of  the  features  of  his  “natural”  character,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  till  the  day  of  his  death.  M  hen,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  about  twenty-four,  he  began  to  feel  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  supervention  of  another  character.  He  had, 
we  are  told,  “convictions  of  sin.”  At  last,  one  evening,  “in 
the  month  of  November,  1851,  whilst  awaiting  the  return  of 
a  brother  officer  to  his  room,  he  idly  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible  which  lay  on  the  table.  The  words  caught  his  eye— the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanscth  us  from  all  sin.’  ”  He 
immediately  closed  the  book  with  the  resolution,  “  if  this  were 
true  for  him,”  to  live  a  new  life.  He  hardly  slept  through  the 
night,  but  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  conviction  that  the  text 
was  “  true  for  him,”  and  thenceforth  he  superinduced  his 
“  religious  ”  upon  his  natural  character.  The  authoress  passes  so 
lightly  over  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  her  hero’s  life,  that  it 
is  hard  for  any  one  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him 
to  say  exactly  what  the  change  in  his  conduct  was.  As  far  as 
the  book  enables  us  to  judge,  it  seems  to  have  consisted^in  the 
facts  that,  after  the  event  to  which  we  have  referred,  Captain 
Vicars  engaged  himself  deeply  in  societies  formed  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer  and  education — expressed,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  sincerity,  very  strong  devotional  feelings  in  his  private 
correspondence — made  some  alterations  in  his  habits,  and  exerted 
a  vigilant  control  over  his  conscience.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  deny  or  to  lessen  the  value  of  such  results,  but  the  impression 
which  the  narrative  of  them  leaves  upon  the  reader  is,  that  their 
value  began  and  ended  in  themselves.  Jhey  appear  to  have 
constituted,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  was  the  subject 
of  their  influence,  a  province  quite  distinct  from  that  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed.  Captain  Vicars  s 
military  and  his  religious  character  are  placed,  no  doubt, 
in  juxtaposition,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  affect  each  other ; 
but  there  is  no  true  connexion  between  them.  He  was  religious, 
and  he  was  brave  ;  but  throughout  the  book  we  find  hardly  any 
traces  of  the  fact— if  it  was  a  fact— that  his  conversion  set  his  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  in  any  new  or  truer  light.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
the  height  of  presumption  to  speculate  upon  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  but,  as  the  biographer  tells  the  story,  the  change  wEich  took 
place  was  rather  an  addition  to  something  which  existed  already, 
than  the  discovery  of  new  principles  applicable  to  ordinary  duties. 
Before  November,  1851,  Captain  Vicars  did  not  attend  prayer- 
meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  and  wrote  letters  in  the  ordinary 
tone  of  a  warm-hearted  and  plain-spoken  son  and  brother.  After 
that  period,  he  did  attend  schools  and  meetings,  and  wrote  letters 
in  a  certain  technical  strain,  of  which  we  do  not  feel  either  in¬ 
clined  or  competent  to  canvass  the  merits.  Of  all  his  secular 
affairs— the  business  which  must  have  occupied  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  of  his  life — there  is  hardly  any  mention  at  all 
in  the  book  ;  but  from  such  hints  as  the  biographer  from  time  to 
time  affords,  he  would  seem  to  have  gone  on  after  November, 
1851,  much  as  he  did  before.  In  a  word,  his  life  is  sharply 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  treated,  if  not  with  con¬ 
tempt,  at  any  rate  with  a  certain  indifference,  as  being  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  to  this  feature  of  the  book  before  us — common  as  it  is  to 
almost  all  “religious”  literature  —  that  we  particularly  wish 
to  direct  attention.  We  do  not  question  the  excellence  of 
many  of  the  writers  who  express  this  view,  but  we  do  not  think 
they  know  how  it  tends  to  confuse  all  views  of  morality.  It  is 
little  else  than  an  elaborate  exhortation  to  serve  God,  because 
the  greater  part  of  life  is  of  necessity  devoted  to  serving 
Mammon.  You  are  called  upon  to  admire  a  soldier,  not 
because  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  his  neighbours,  but 
because  he  was  a  volunteer  clergyman  and  missionary.  What 
is  this  but  to  say  that  ordinary  military  duties  are  not  in  any 
sense  “religious,”  and  have  no  sacred  character P  Little  as  the 
authoress  suspects  it,  the  true  moral  of  her  book  is  monasticism. 
She  unconsciously  agrees  with  the  monastic  doctrine  that  there 
are  two  lives — the  secular  and  the  spiritual — and  that  the  great 
object  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  is  to  minimize  the  one 
and  maximize  the  other. 

One  great  objection  to  this  way  of  looking  at  life  is,  that  it 
maybe  adopted  by  persons  whose  “  natural”  character  is  bad, 
as  well  as  by  those  whose  natural  character  is  good.  A  lecturer 
whose  opinions  upon  popular  amusements  we  lately  .criticized 
warned  his  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
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their  conduct,  because,  if  persons  conspicuous  in  the  religious 
world  committed  crimes,  their  faults  cast  so  much  discredit  on 
their  associates.  The  fact  is  undoubted— but  the  reason,  we 
think,  escaped  the  lecturer.  It  is  simply  that  such  occurrences 
confirm  the  not  unnatural  conjecture,  that,  if  secular  virtues  are 
consistent  with  spiritual  vices,  secular  vices  may  be  consistent 
with  spiritual  virtues.  Captain  Vicars  was  brave,  affectionate, 
and  self-denying,  and  he  was  also  religious;  but  his  religion  is 
placed  upon  grounds  so  entirely  independent  of  these  qualities 
that  we  are  not  led  to  see  why  it  might  not  have  coexisted 
with  cowardice  and  selfishness. 

One  point  connected  with  the  life  of  Captain  Vicars,  to  which 
we  have  already  incidentally  referred,  requires  independent  notice, 
on  account  of  the  degree  in  which  it  illustrates  what  appears  to  us  its 
principal  characteristic.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  lady. 
If  it  had  not  been  assumed  by  the  parties  concerned  that  religion 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  feelings  and  experiences  quite  alien  to 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  such  a 
person  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  biographer  of  a  young  officer. 
The  unreality  of  the  book,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  common 
sympathies  of  the  rougher  part  of  the  creation,  are  not  a  little  in¬ 
creased  by  this  circumstance.  When,  for  example,  we  read  that 
“  at  this  period  of  bis  life  his  reckless  disposition  often  led  him 
into  scenes  of  which  his  conscience  disapproved,  and  to  excesses 
which”  were  “  early  and  for  ever  abandoned” — and  when  we  find 
Captain  Vicars  himself  saying  that  “no  man  in  the  regiment 
had  plunged  deeper  into  sin  and  iniquity,”  and  that  he  “had 
been  the  willing  servant  of  Satan”  for  nearly  twenty-five  years — 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  notion  which  a  pious  lady  has  of 
“serving  Satan”  and  “plunging  into  sin”  is  probably  very 
different  indeed  from  the  sense  which  a  lieutenant  in  a  march¬ 
ing  regiment  would  attach  to  the  phrases.  “  Religious  ’  people 
use  such  hard  words  about  sins  of  which  their  own  conscience  is 
the  only  witness,  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  same 
language  in  ordinary  life  applies  to  offences  which  many  of  them 
—women  especially — scarcely  suppose  to  exist  except  amongst  the 
most  abandoned  of  mankind. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Y. 

HE  number  of  Mammalia,  which  we  found  so  small  in  the 
Oolitic  period,  but  which  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing, 
has,  now  that  we  have  advanced  far  into  the  Pleistocene,  become 
so  very  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  geographical  as  well 
as  a  geological  division  of  the  class.  Accordingly,  in  his  ninth 
lecture,  Professor  Owen  proposed  to  consider  only  the  extinct 
Mammalia  of  South  America.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily, 
it  is,  he  said,  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Mammalia 
which  are  now  alive  in  that  Continent.  The  countless  herds  of 
horses  which  roam  upon  the  plains,  and  the  bulls  which  are  so 
much  feared  by  travellers  in  the  Andes,  are,  like  the  Chillingham 
cattle,  merely  the  wild  descendants  of  domesticated  animals. 
When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  South  America,  they  found 
very  few  native  mammalia.  The  great  order,  Ruminantia, 
musters  there  only  the  Llama,  the  Guanaco,  the  Alpaca, 
gnd  the  Vicuna,  and  three  or  four  small  species  of  the  deer 
tribe,  which  inhabit  the  Northern  and  hotter  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Peccari  and  the  Tapir  are  also  indigenous.  Nor 
are  the  Carnivora  more  numerous  or  more  dignified.  Instead  of 
the  lion  of  the  Old  World,  we  have  the  puma,  while  the  tiger  is 
only  represented  by  the  weaker,  though  still  strong  and  fierce, 
jaguar,  and  by  some  tiger-cats. 

South  America  is,  indeed,  the  land  rather  of  vegetable  than  of 
animal  life.  The  vast  masses  of  decaying  foliage  call,  however, 
into  existence  a  class  of  creatures  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
devour  them,  and  so  to  prevent  the  air  becoming  tainted.  These 
are  the  Termites,  which  in  their  turn  become  the  food  of  the 
Myrmecophagee,  or  ant-eaters.  The  ant-eaters  belong  to  the 
order  Bruta,  and  so  do  the  little  Armadillos,  which  also  feed 
upon  decaying  leaves  and  wood,  and  the  Sloths,  which  above 
almost  any  other  creatures  are  organised  to  inhabit  trees.  The 
Rodentia  are  numerous.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  are  the  Agoutis,  which  answer  to  our  hares,  the  Chin¬ 
chilla,  and  the  Cavies,  to  which  the  guinea-pig  belongs. 
That  little  creature  is  only  connected  with  Africa  in  common 
parlance,  because  the  ships  which  traded  to  the  Guinea  coast 
first  brought  it  to  our  shores  from  some  of  the  Spanish  ports  at 
which  they  touched.  The  Quadrumana  abound,  but  they  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  and  most  of  them 
have  prehensile  tails.  The  true  vampire  bat  is  also  a  native  of 
South  America.  The  forests  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  are 
inhabited  by  the  Opossums,  a  marsupial  genus.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  kangaroos  and  similar  creatures  of  Australia, 
but  differ  from  them  in  many  ways. 

Having  thus  briefly  passed  in  review  most  of  the  existing 
mammalian  forms  of  South  America,  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
examine  its  extinct  animals  which  belong  to  that  class.  For  our 
first  knowledge  of  these  in  any  considerable  numbers  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who,  on  his  return  from  that  voyage 
which  enabled  him  to  enrich  our  literature  with  one  of  the  best 
books  of  travels  in  the  language,  brought  with  him  numerous 
remains  of  creatures  which  once  inhabited  South  America,  and 
have  left  their  bones  in  its  soil.  Mr.  Darwin’s  rich  collection 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  found  in  Professor 


Owen  an  examiner  and  expositor  who  could  do  it  justice. 
Slowly,  one  by  one,  the  teeth,  and  skulls,  and  bones,  had  to  give 
up  their  secrets  and  tell  to  what  creatures  they  had  belonged, 
and  what  were  the  habits  of  those  creatures.  One  cranium, 
which  had  been  used  in  South  America  as  a  mark  for  the  herd- 
boys  of  a  farm  near  the  spot  at  which  it  was  found,  stated,  under 
Professor  Owen’s  cross-examination,  that  it  had  belonged  to  an 
animal  allied  to  the  Guanaco.  Another  relic  had  to  confess  that 
its  proprietor  had  been  a  gigantic  ant-eater.  To  it  Professor 
Owen  assigned  the  name  of  Glossotherium  (tongue-beast), 
because  the  tongue  had,  as  in  the  existing  ant-eater,  been 
immensely  developed,  and  because  it  was  by  means  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangement  necessary  for  this  gigantic  tongue  that  he 
obtained  the  first  clue  to  its  nature. 

There  are  few  creatures  which  we  should  less  have  expected 
to  find  represented  by  a  race  of  gigantic  brethren  than  the 
Armadillos.  The  creature  is  so  small,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
all  its  works  and  ways,  that  we  with  difficulty  associate  it  with 
the  idea  of  magnitude.  Yet  here  we  are  quite  wrong.  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  was  the  first  to  send  home  to  Professor  Owen 
the  evidences  of  enormous  animals  of  this  family  having  once 
dwelt  in  South  America.  The  huge  loricated  creature  whose 
relics  were  first  sent  has  now  received  the  name  of  Glyptodon, 
from  its  sculptured  teeth.  Unlike  the  small  armadillos,  it  was 
unable  to  roll  itself  up  into  a  ball,  though  an  enormous  carnivore 
which  lived  in  those  day3  must  have  made  it  sometimes  wish  it 
had  the  power  to  do  so.  When  attacked,  it  must  have  crouched 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  make  its  huge  shell  as  good  a  defence 
as  possible.  There  were  several  species  of  Glyptodons,  which 
are  known  by  various  names.  The  Megatherium  (great  beast) 
was  first  described,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  two 
Spanish  naturalists,  and  Cuvier  wrote  a  memoir  upon  its  skeleton 
as  restored  at  Madrid.  He  pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  the 
sloth.  Much  uncertainty  has  been  felt  about  the  habits  of  this 
creature.  It  has  been  asked  whether  it  burrowed  or  climbed, 
or  what  it  did  ;  and  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  on  all 
sides  of  the  question.  Some  have  thought  that  it  lived  in  trees 
as  much  larger  than  those  which  now  exist  as  the  Megatherium 
itself  is  larger  than  the  common  sloth.  This,  however,  is  now 
known  to  be  a  mistake.  It  did  not  climb  trees — it  pulled  them 
down;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  hinder  parts  of  its  skeleton 
were  made  enormously  strong,  and  its  prehensile  fore-legs  were 
formed  so  as  to  give  it  a  tremendous  power  over  anything  which 
it  grasped.  Dr.  Bucklaud  suggested  that  animals  which  got 
their  living  in  this  way  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  having  their 
heads  broken.  While  'Professor  Owen  was  still  pondering  over 
this  difficulty,  the  skull  of  a  cognate  animal,  the  mylodon,  came 
into  his  hands.  Great  was  his  delight  when  he  found  that  the 
mylodon  not  only  had  his  head  broken,  but  broken  in  two 
different  places  at  two  different  times — and,  moreover,  so 
broken  that  the  injury  could  only  have  been  inflicted  by  some 
such  agent  as  a  faliing  tree.  The  creature  had  recovered  from 
the  first  blow,  but  had  evidently  died  of  the  second.  This 
tribe  had,  as  it  turns  out,  two  skulls,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one — 
given  them,  as  it  would  appear,  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  very 
dangerous  method  in  which  they  were  intended  to  obtain  their 
necessary  food. 

In  commencing  his  tenth  lecture,  Professor  Owen  warned  his 
audience  not  to  imagine  that  all  the  extinct  Mammalia  of  South 
America  were  giants,  because  they  heard  so  much  of  the  mega¬ 
therium  and  his  compeers.  That  great  continent  has  been,  as  yet, 
but  little  explored,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  remains  of 
large  animals  should  attract  attention  before  those  of  smaller 
ones  are  noticed  and  picked  up.  Even  now,  however,  we  have 
evidence  from  the  caves  of  Brazil  which  have  been  explored  by 
Dr.  Lund,  that  many  small  creatures  existed  in  the  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  the  land.  The  glossotherium  was,  indeed, 
as  big  as  an  ox,  but  with  him  lived  an  armadillo,  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  little  animal  which  is  kept  as  a  pet  in  many  houses 
in  South  America.  There  was  more  difference  between  the  tiny 
ant-eater  with  a  prehensile  tail,  which  now  runs  about  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  great  maned  Ant-eater,  Myrme- 
copliaya  jubata,  than  there  is  between  it  and  the  Glossotherium  ; 
and  the  small  sloths  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  are  not  the 
dwarfed  descendants,  but  the  surviving  companions,  of  the 
Megatherium.  The  dentition  of  the  Megatherium  is  curious. 
We  have  seen  that  the  elephant  gets  teeth  as  he  wants 
them.  Nature  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  Megatherium 
in  another  way.  It  did  not  get  new  teeth,  but  the  old  ones 
went  on  for  ever  growing  as  long  as  the  animal  lived,  so  that, 
as  fast  as  one  grinding  surface  became  useless,  another  supplied 

its  place.  From  the  Megatherium  Professor  Owen  passed  onto 

the  Mylodon  robustus — an  animal  which  has  received  its  name 
from  its  having  only  molar  teeth.  This  peculiarity,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  it,  but  distinguishes  all  the  Megatheroids.  Like 
the  Megatherium,  it  appears  to  have  lived  on  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  sloth  only 
deserves  its  name  when  it  is  obliged  to  attempt  to  proceed  along 
the  ground.  When  it  has  anything  which  it  can  lay  hold  of,  it 
is  agile  enough.  Another  great  Megatherion  animal  of  kindred 
habits  was  the  Skelidotlierium,  so  named  from  the  strength  of  its 
leg.  Another,  and  the  last  which  we  shall  allude  to,  was  the  Mcgal- 
onyx  (great  claw).  This  creature  received  its  name  from  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who,  adding  to  his  statesmanlike  accomplishments  a  great 
acquaintance  with  science,  was  much  interested  in  the  discovery 
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of  the  remains  of  the  Megalonyx,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  due 
to  Washington.  Jefferson  thought  that  he  saw  in  them  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  extinct  carnivore  which  had  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  Mastodon.  This  we  now  know  to  be  an  error.  Two  great 
Pachyderms — the  Nesodon  and  the  Toxodon  seem  m  oc 
times  to  have  inhabited  South  America.  The  first  gets  its  name 
from  the  islands  of  enamel  in  its  teeth,  and  the  second  from 
their  bow-like  shape.  One  Nesodon  must  have  been  as  large  as 
a  rhinoceros 

A  species  of  vampire-bat  was  found  by  Dr.  Lund,  furnished, 
like  its  existing  congener,  with  sharp  incisor  and  canine  teeth, 
and  with  few  and  simple  molars.  This  distinguished  observer 
also  found,  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  the  remains  of  a  quadrumanous 
animal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Protopithecus  (first  mon¬ 
key),  not  being  aware  at  the  time  of  the  previous  discovery  m  the 
Old  World  of  a  fossilized  animal  of  the  quadrumanous  order.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  although  there  are  now  no  antelopes  in 
South  America,  one  formerly  lived  there,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Antilopa  Maquinensis,  from  the  place  of  its  discovery; 
and  Mr.  Darwin  long  ago  pointed  out  the  singular  fact,  that  an 
equine  animal  lived  and  died  out  in  the  South  American  conti¬ 
nent  long  ages  before  the  sires  of  those  innumerable  multitudes 
which  now  wander  on  its  plains  were  imported  by  the  Spanish 

colonists.  „  _  .  .  -n 

After  a  few  words  on  the  Mastodon  of  South  America,  I  ro- 
fessor  Owen  went  on  to  speak  of  the  North  American  form  as 
well  of  that  ubiquitous  animal  as  of  the  not  less  widely  distri¬ 
buted  elephant.  He  then  introduced  his  hearers  to  the  Fehs 
atrox,  which  was  rather  larger  than  the  European  Fells  spelcea, 
and  to  some  animals  of  the  hog  tribe  allied  to  the  Pecoari.  He 
concluded  his  tenth  lecture  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  more  gigantic 
inhabitants  of  the  elder  world.  These  he  sought  chiefly  in  that 
continued  battle  of  life  which  goes  on  between  all  organized 
bodies  and  the  agencies  which  surround  them,  and  which  are  ever 
attempting  to  tear  their  parts  asunder — always  succeeding  best 
where  large  size  offers  them  a  great  surface  to  work  upon. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  On  an  Element  of  Strength  in  Beams 
subjected  to  Transverse  Strain,  named  by  the  author,  the  Resist¬ 
ance  of  Flexure.  In  a  former  paper,  he  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  an  element  of  strength  in  beams  when  subjected 
to  transverse  strain,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  generally- 
admitted  theory.  The  forms  of  beams  employed  in  the  expe¬ 
riments  described  in  that  paper  were  only  of  two  kinds  viz., 
solid  rectangular  bars,  and  open  beams  or  girders.  The  author 
now  gives  an  account  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  with  beams  of  various  other  forms,  which  are  of  great  me¬ 
chanical  interest  and  value.  After  tabulated  statements  of  his 
experiments,  he  observes  that  it  will  be  seen  from  the  results  that 
the  apparent  resistance  at  the  outer  fibre,  computed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  theory,  varies  from  25,271  lbs.  to  53,966  lbs.,  while 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  as  obtained  by  experiments  011 
direct  tension,  averages  only  18,750  lbs.  This  discrepancy  and 
variation  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  omission  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  consequent  on  the  molecular  disturbance  accompanying 
curvature. 

The  author’s  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
only  two  resistances  in  a  beam — viz.,  tension  and  compression ; 
but  this  supposition  fails  to  account,  not  only  for  the  strength,  but 
also  for  the  visible  changes  of  figure  which  arise  under  transverse 
strain.  After  a  minute  consideration  of  this  subject  he  brings 
forward  the  following  properties  as  belonging  to  the  resistance  of 
flexure: — 1.  That  it  is  a  resistance  acting  in  addition  to  the 
direct  extension  and  compression;  2.  That  it  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  surface,  and  consequently  (within  the  limits  of 
its  operation)  its  points  of  action  will  be  at  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  half  section ;  3.  That  this  uniform  resistance  is 
due  to  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  fibres 
or  particles,  and  to  the  elastic  reaction  which  thus  ensues  between 
the  portions  of  a  beam  unequally  strained;  4.  That  it  is 
proportional,  and  varies  with  the  inequality  of  strain,  as  between 
the  fibres  or  particles  nearest  the  neutral  axis  and  those  most 

remote.  .  , 

He  then  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  tensile  strength 
and  flexure  of  different  descriptions  of  iron.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  tension  and 
the  resistance  of  flexure  varies  in  different  qualities  of  metal ; 
and  this  supposition  appears  confirmed  by  other  experiments 
on  rectangular  bars,  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  (Railway  fetiuctuies. 
The  mean  result  accords  nearly  with  that  of  the  author  s  own 
experiments,  and  shows  that  the  resistance  of  flexure,  computed 
as  a  force  evenly  distributed  over  the  section,  is  almost  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  tensile  resistance. 

In  the  Reports  on  the  strength  and  other  properties  of  metals 
for  cannon,  made  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the 
United  States’  Government,  some  experiments  are  given  upon 
the  transverse  strength  of  square  and  round  bars  ot  cast  iron. 
These  experiments  were  made  with  very  great  care,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  various  qualities  of  metals  and  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  frequent  recasting,  and  by  keeping  the  metal  for 


different  periods  of  time  under  fusion.  It  appears  that,  with  an 
increase  of  about  one-twentieth  in  the  tensile  strength,  there  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  three-twentieths  in  the  transverse  strength. 
Although  not  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  the 
author  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
development  of  strength  in  cast-iron  obtained  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  United  States’  Government.  By  frequent 
recasting  and  keeping  the  metal  under  fusion  during  periods  ol 
from  three  to  four  hours,  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  is 
obtained,  and  thus  the  strength  of  the  American  iron  so  treated 
is  more  than  double  that  of  English  under  the  usual  mode  of 
manufacture.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  resistance  of  flexure 
in  wrought-iron,  several  experiments  were  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  resistance,  considered  as  a  force  acting  evenly 
over  tlie  surface,  is  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  tensile 
resistance. 

The  general  accordance  presented  between  the  value  of  the 
tensile  resistance  obtained  by  direct  experiment,  and  that  com¬ 
puted  by  means  of  the  formula  in  many  varieties  of  form,  is  such 
as  to  confirm  the  author’s  views  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
action  of  the  resistance  of  flexure.  It  remains  only  to  refer  to 
two  points  connected  with  it — first,  as  to  the  ratio  it  bears  to  the 
tensile  resistance.  If  the  metal  were  homogeneous  and  the  elas¬ 
ticity  perfect,  it  is  probable  that  the  resistance  of  flexure  would 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  tensile  resistance,  instead  of  bearing 
the  ratio  of  nine-tenths,  as  found  by  experiment.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  varies  in  different  qualities  of  metal,  and  that 
the  tensile  resistance  doe3  not  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  trans¬ 
verse  strength.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  although  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  flexure  might  be  supposed  to  maintain  nearly  the  same 
proportion  to  the  tensile  resistance  in  bodies  similarly  constructed 
—as,  for  example,  in  crystalline  substances— yet  great  variation 
may  be  expected  as  between  crystalline  and  malleable  and  fibrous 
substances . 

The  only  other  point  to  be  referred  to  is  the  limit  of  action 
of  the  resistance  of  flexure.  It  appears  evident  that  in  all 
the  simple  solid  sections,  the  points  of  action  of  the  resistance  of 
flexure  are  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  half  section  ;  while  111  the 
compound  sections  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  centre  rib  and 
flano-es  as  for  two  separate  beams,  in  which  the  resistance  ot 
flexure  is  different,  and  has  its  point  of  action  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  separate  portion.  It  would  appear  that  the  elastic 
reaction  developes  this  resistance  to  the  full  extent  when  the 
section  is  such  that  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  outer  fibres 
or  particles  to  the  neutral  axis  fall  without  the  section ;  then 
it  must  be  treated  as  two  beams,  each  having  that  amount 
of  resistance  of  flexure  due  to  the  depth  of  the  metal  contained 

111 A  series  of  extremely  valuable  tables,  recording  the  strength 
of  various  descriptions  of  beams,  accompany  Mr.  Barlow’s  paper. 


THE  OPERAS. 


rpHE  prospectus  forthe  season  which  is  about  to  commence  marks 

J_  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Last 

year  the  appeal  addressed  to  the  public  dwelt  on  past  disappoint- 
ments  and  existing  difficulties,  and  claimed  the  assistance  of  the 
old  supporters  of  the  house,  to  enable  the  direction  to  contend  with 
the  many  obstacles  which  threatened  to  defeat  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  opera  to  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied. 
The  announcement  for  1857  has  a  little  of  the  jubilant  tone  of  a 
Te  Deum  after  victory;  and  while  it  gracefully  acknowledges 
the  aid  without  which  the  experiment  must  have  failed,  it  speaks 
with  confidence  of  the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  theatre,  and  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  provide  a  bill  of  tare  which 
w  ill  not  need  any  appeal  ad  misericordiam  to  render  it  accept¬ 
able.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  ample  credit  is  given  to  Piccolo- 
mini  and  the  rest  of  the  company  for  not  having  on  a  single 
occasion  disappointed  the  public  by  colds,  sore  throats,  and  other 
maladies  to  which  capricious  performers  arc  so  lamentably  sub¬ 
ject.  The  popularity  even  of  those  whose  genius  is  most  freely 
acknowledged  maybe  very  materially  increased  by  such  cheerful 
fidelity  to  the  management  and  the  public  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  singers  themselves,  no  less  than  in  the  interest  of  the 
audience,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Lumley  will  have  occasion  to 
repeat  his  congratulations  on  this  score  at  the  end  of  the 
approaching  season.  To  come  to  the  promises  contained  in 
the  pi’Ogramme — the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  unusually 
large  accession  of  new  talent  which  has  been  secured.  The 
principal  members  of  last  year’s  company  are  again  announced, 
including  Alboni,  Piccolomini,  Berti,  Beneventano,  Belletti, 
Marie  Taglioni,  Boschetti,  Katrine,  and  Rosati ;  but  in  addition 
to  these  old  friends,  wdio  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  com¬ 
ments  now,  we  are  to  have  no  less  than  seven  first  appearances 
in  opera,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  ballet.  Of  these  new- 
comers,  four  will  present  themselves  on  the  opening  night,  Tuesday 
the  14th  instant.  Maria  Spezia,  Giuglini,  and  Vialetti  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  characters  of  Leonora,  Fernando,  and  Baldassare  in  the 
Favorita;  and  the  ballet  of  La  Esmeralda  will  be  revived  for 
the  debut  of  Madlle.  Pocchini.  Spezia  and  Giuglini  who,  we 
believe,  have  already  arrived  in  London,  have  come  fresh  from 
the  triumphs  which  they  have  gained  at  Milan  during  the 
Emperor’s  visit.  Maria  Spezia  is  a  lady  of  a  noble  Italian  family , 
who,  it  is  said,  adds  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  pure  soprano  voice  and  a  natural  dramatic  genius 
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of  the  first  order.  She  was  the  first  successful  representative  of 
the  character  of  Violetta,  in  which  she  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
fascination  as  great  as  that  of  Piccolomini  herself.  Until  the 
part  was  assumed  by  Madlle.  Spezia,  the  Traviata  was  almost 
a  complete  failure ;  but  her  appearance  kindled  an  amount  of 
enthusiasm  which  sustained  the  opera  for  twenty-six  consecutive 
erformanccs,  and  gave  it  an  established  popularity  somewhat 
igher,  perhaps,  than  its  intrinsic  merits  deserved.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  characters  included  in  her  repertoire,  Madlle. 
Spezia  must  be  distinguished  by  the  versatility  which  is  the 
surest  mark  of  genius.  Her  natural  bent  is  said  to  be  rather 
for  characters  such  as  Valentine  in  the  Hurjuenols,  and  Leo¬ 
nora  in  the  Favorita,  which  demand  the  highest  tragic  powers ; 
but  she  has  also  appeared  with  success  in  II  Barbiere  and 
other  operas  of  a  similar  character.  Antonio  Giuglini  is  a  tenor 
whom  the  stage  has  won  from  the  church.  His  early  training 
was  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  music,  and  he  first  became  known 
to  the  Italian  public  as  a  singer  in  a  celebrated  choir.  Accident 
led  him  to  the  stage,  and  the  entire  success  with  which  he 
supplied  the  place  of  a  defaulting  tenor  in  a  part  which  he 
had  never  studied  disclosed  to  him  his  genius  for  dramatic 
opera.  He  has  since  appeared  as  principal  tenor  in  many  of 
the  leading  theatres  of  Italy,  and  won  so  much  favour  by  his 
recent  performances  at  La  Scala  that  he  received  at  once  an 
appointment  as  chamber-singer  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  an 
engagement  to  sing  in  the  theatre  of  the  Austrian  capital  in 
the  season  of  i860,  the  earliest  time  at  which  his  arrangements 
with  the  director  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre  left  him  open  for  a 
foreign  retainer.  Violetti  is  also  an  acquisition  from  La  Scala. 
His  voice  is  a  basso  profondo  — a  department  in  which  the 
company  of  last  year  stood  in  need  of  some  additional  strength. 
Pocchini,  though  new  to  London,  is  already  a  favourite  at  Vienna, 
Mil  an,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  and  has  shown  her  confidence  in  her 
own  powers  by  selecting  for  her  debut  a  ballet  which  will  recal 
many  recollections  of  Fanny  Elssler  and  Carlotta  Grisi.  Curiosity 
alone  would  suffice  to  gather  a  crowded  audience  for  the  occasion 
of  four  first  appearances  on  the  opening  night  of  the  theatre ; 
and  if  the  new-comers  only  do  justice  to  their  reputations, 
the  repetition  of  the  same  performances,  which  is  announced 
for  the  following  Thursday  as  an  extra  night,  will  show 
that  their  attractions  are  based  on  a  more  permanent  and 
secure  foundation  than  the  mere  charm  of  novelt}".  Both  to 
the  debutantes  and  to  the  management  we  wish  all  the  success 
which  the  energetic  preparations  for  the  season  have  so  well 
deserved. 

The  programme  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera  has  also  appeared. 
Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure  to  secure  a  larger  house,  Mr.  Gye 
will  return  to  the  pretty  little  Lyceum.  His  catalogue  of  artists 
comprises  all  the  old  names,  with  the  exception  of  Tamberlik, 
who  is  to  have  the  offer  of  an  engagement  upon  his  return  from 
Brazil.  Lablache  is  again  announced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  again  disappoint  our  expectations.  Cerito,  as  before,  will  be 
the  greatstarof  theballet;  and  anewiArnsciwe.Madlie.Delecliaux, 
is  to  make  her  debut  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  opera,  the 
novelties  promised  are  the  first  appearances  of  Madlle.  Parepa  and 
Madlle.  Victoire  Balfe.  Parepa  has,  we  believe,  played  at  Malta  ; 
but  she  is  better  known  as  t\ie  prima  donna  of  the  Lisbon  Opera. 
Her  voice  is  said  to  be  clear  and  good;  and,  w  hat  will  be  to  some 
an  additional  attraction,  she  comes  of  an  English  family,  and  will, 
it  is  expected,  sustain  the  musical  credit  of  the  country  even  in 
competition  with  Italian  warblers.  Madlle.  Victoire  Balfe,  the 
daughter  of  the  most  successful  composer  of  modern  English 
opera,  will  have  a  warm  reception  on  her  first  trial  of  the  stage, 
which,  we  hope,  w  ill  be  followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
Taking  the  two  houses  together,  we  do  not  remember  a  season  of 
greater  promise  than  the  present,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  prove 
as  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  as  it  is  likely  to  do  to  the 
musical  public. 


MUSIC. 

GREAT  Handel  festival  is  to  be  celebated  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  June.  Three  oratorios — Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  and 
Judas  Maccabceus — are  to  be  performed  by  two  thousand  singers 
and  five  hundred  players  on  musical  instruments.  We  cannot  look 
forward  to  this  monster  performance  with  much  enthusiasm — first 
because  the  Crystal  Palace  is  the  most  unfavourable  place  for 
music  that  could  be  found,  and  next,  because  we  believe  that 
two  hundred  voices  would  form  a  more  efficient  chorus  than  two 
thousand.  This  multiplication  of  vocalists  is  decidedly  being 
carried  too  far  for  the  real  interests  of  musical  art.  In  these 
gigantic  quires  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of 
singers  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark — whose  voices  are  fiat,  or 
who  are  not  perfectly  read  in  their  parts,  and  who  fail  to  take  up 
their  points  with  precision.  Noise  and  confusion  is  the  result 
instead  of  music ;  and  even  when  110  shortcomings  can  be  imputed 
to  the  singers,  the  intention  of  the  composer  is  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound.  A  performance  of  Israel  in  Egypt  took  place 
in  Exeter  Hall  last  week — a  sort  of  preliminary  exercise  for 
the  forthcoming  festival.  The  forces  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  were  swelled  to  the  utmost  limit  which  the  Hall  permits. 
The  solo  singers  on  this  occasion  were  Madame  Weiss,  Miss 
Banks,  and  Miss  Dolby  ;  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Signor  Belletti, 
and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  effect  of  the  prevalent  east  winds  was 
manifest  in  the  choruses,  the  voices  in  the  first  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  exhibiting  a  decided  tendency  to  sink  below  concert 


pitch.  There  was,  however,  no  deficiency  in  noise,  which  was 
in  some  cases  so  great  as  almost  to  nullify  Handel’s  intention. 
That  grand  descriptive  piece,  “  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies” — where  the  composer  has  expressed  in  the  bass 
accompaniment  the  rolling  of  the  tumultuous  billows — was  all 
but  unintelligible.  Indeed,  no  person  who  heard  it  for  the  first 
time  could  possibly  have  any  idea  of  its  real  meaning.  The 
contra-bassos  were  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  shouts  of  tho 
singers. 

Surely  this  taste  for  the  monstrous  is  a  very  coarse  and  vulgar 
one.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  doubtless,  increased  loudness  and 
volume  add  to  the  effect  of  such  works  as  Handel’s  descriptive 
choruses.  Go  beyond  that  limit,  however,  and  the  auditor 
is  merely  stunned,  amazed — thinks  it  very  wonderful,  but  car¬ 
ries  away  no  distinct  impression  of  what  lie  has  heard.  As 
for  any  other  music  than  Handel’s,  none  has  any  chance  what¬ 
ever  with  these  huge  accumulations  of  voices.  Above  all, 
Mendelssohn,  delighting  in  infinity  of  detail,  becomes  hope¬ 
lessly  obscure.  The  evil,  however,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  comparative  simplicity  and  clearness  of  construction  of 
Handel’s  choruses  makes  the  evil  less  with  his  music  than  with 
that  of  most  other  composers.  But  with  such  a  writer  as  Men¬ 
delssohn,  the  effect  of  this  multiplication  of  sounds  is  utterly  con¬ 
founding.  The  intricate  details  of  the  music  are  completely  lost. 
The  concluding  chorus  in  Rossini’s  Slabat  Plater,  performed  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  the  other  day,  was,  after  the  first 
three  notes,  one  shapeless,  unintelligible  mass.  Rossini  never 
reckoned  upon  his  attempt  at  a  fugue  being  dealt  with  in  this 
unmerciful  manner. 

Though  the  performance  of  the  Israel  was  in  many  respects 
a  very  fine  one,  we  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  a 
smaller  number  of  performers  taken  part  in  it.  The  Hailstone 
Chorus  was  repeated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  considerable 
tendency  to  encore  was  manifested  on  several  occasions.  The 
duet  “The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,”  sung  by  Signor  Belletti  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  was  redemanded,  and  repeated — aeservedly  so,  for 
this  magnificent  song  has  seldom  been  more  effectively  suDg. 
Signor  Belletti,  though  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  foreign 
pronunciation  is  perceptible,  yet  delivers  English  words  with  a 
propriety  of  utterance  which  many  of  our  native  singers  would 
do  well  to  study.  Mr.  Thomas  has  some  tendency  to  bluster, 
but  in  this  song  the  peculiarity  is  not  altogether  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Montem  Smith’s  voice  is  not  one  of  the  highest  power,  but 
he  showed  more  energy  on  this  occasion  than  we  had  given  him 
credit  for.  To  Madame  Weiss  fell  the  few  and  simple  notes  in 
which  Miriam  calls  upon  the  Israelites  to  sing  their  song  of 
triumph.  This  lady,  in  attempting  an  ornament  not  suitable  to 
the  style  or  the  passage,  failed  to  give  the  words  their  highest 
effect. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Society  commenced  its  series  of 
concerts  (a  short  one,  for  it  is  only  to  consist  of  three)  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  curiosity  of  the  evening  was  a 
serenade,  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  written  for  two  liautbois, 
two  clarionets,  two  basset-horns,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  and  a 
contra-basso.  The  theory  with  regard  to  this  work  is  that  it 
may  have  been  written  by  Mozart  at  an  early  period  of  his  life 
for  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  Vienna,  or  for  one  of  those  asso¬ 
ciations  of  performers  on  wind  instruments  which  are  still  not 
uncommon  in  Germany,  and  were  more  frequent  in  Mozart’s 
time.  It  seems  to  have  been  published  in  parts,  by  a  certain 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  de  l’lndustrie — we  are  not  told  where,  but  con¬ 
jecture  at  Vienna.  The  parts  are  dedicated  by  the  publishers  to 
one  Baron  Braun.  A  London  amateur,  an  enthusiast  for  Mozart, 
met  with  mention  of  this  serenade,  we  are  told,  ten  years  ago,  in 
a  catalogue  of  music,  and  has  been  ever  since  searching  for  a 
copy,  which  has  only  been  lately  obtained.  "Whether  it  be  really 
a  work  of  Mozart  or  not,  it  is  that  of  a  skilful  and  fluent  com¬ 
poser,  and  is  throughout  very  Mozartish.  The  piece,  or  rather  the 
extracts  (for  the  whole  serenade  was  considered  too  long  for  per¬ 
formance),  consisted  of  an  introductory  allegro,  upon  a  very  simple 
theme,  in  the  course  of  which  the  qualities  and  tones  of  the 
instruments  were  exhibited  with  great  skill.  If  this  be  a  forgery, 
in  imitation  of  Mozart,  we  only  wish  to  have  a  few  more  of  such 
forgeries.  The  next  movement  was  a  miuuetto,  with  two  trios,  and 
this  was  followed  by  &Bomanza,  of  veryMozartian  character,  at  the 
close  of  which  some  charming  effects  were  produced.  A  theme  with 
variations,  after  the  regular  old  model,  followed.  The  theme  itself 
was  not  much,  but  the  variations  were  of  unusual  interest,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  show  each  instrument  to  advantage  in  its 
turn.  The  finale  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the  composer 
was  tired  of  his  work — it  is  written  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  with 
little  painstaking.  It  was  probably  intended  to  play  the  audience 
out.  If  any  more  works  of  this  kind  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vienna  tea-gardens,  whether  by  Mozart  or  by 
imitators,  -we  advise  the  society  by  all  means  to  send  out  a  special 
agent  to  secure  them.  Beethoven’s  concerto  in  C  minor  was  to 
have  been  played  by  Madlle.  Staudach — a  lady  new  from  Vienna. 

“  Sudden  indisposition”  interfered  however,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
concerto  in  G  was  played  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett  instead.  The 
Sinfonia  Eroica  of  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn’s  overture  to 
Buy  Bias,  were  both  admirably  played  by  the  orchestra.  We 
do  not  recollect  hearing  the  Marche  Funebre  in  the  symphony 
go  better  on  any  occasion.  Madame  Gassier  was  the  solitary 
vocalist — she  sang  Batti  Batti,  and  the  Carnival  de  Venise  with 
variations. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

E  had  anticipated  that  the  recent  seance  of  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  occasion  of  M.  de  Falloux’s  reception, 
would  have  called  for  comment  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
resume .  But,  without  meaning  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the 
eulogies  showered,  pro  more ,  on  the  late  occupant  of  the  Fauteuil, 
M.  de  Mole,  both  by  the  recipiendaire  and  by  the  recipiens,  M. 
Brifaut(whose  speech wasreadbyM.Patin),  the  whole  performance 
was  so  feeble  that  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  without  further 
remark,  and  pass  to  our  usual  notices  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  month.  Not  that,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  altogether  quit  the 
precincts  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  inasmuch  as  the  first  work  to 
which  we  have  to  call  attention  is  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  illustrious  Secretary  of  the  Academie  Fransaise.*  The 
volume  is  essentially  literary  in  its  character,  and  the  preface — 
m  common  with  the  recent  manifestoes  of  the  writer’s  col¬ 
leagues,  MM.  Biot  and  Guizot — laments  the  growing  decline 
of  classical  studies  consequent  on  the  changes  introduced  of 
late  years  into  the  university  curriculum.  The  substitution 
of  a  special  and  professional  for  a  fundamental  and  general 
education,  is,  in  M.  Villemain’s  eyes,  a  fatal  innovation.  As 
in  the  case  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Villemain  is  at  pains  to 
show  how  different  in  this  respect  was  the  conduct  of  the  First 
Napoleon — the  founder  of  Lycdes  and  Facultes,  the  organizer  of 
that  “  Universite  classique  ....  l’assidu  foyer  des  arts  de  la 
paix  sous  la  plus  guerriere  des  dictatures.”  The  evils  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  are  pithily  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : — “  On 
<enseigne  mal,  a  la  fois,  des  choses  disparates.”  But  let  us  quit 
the  porch  and  enter  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  first  227 
pages  are  filled  with  a  series  of  those  charming  annual  rapports 
on  academic  Concours  from  1846  to  1856,  which  the  writer  deli¬ 
vered  in  his  official  capacity,  and  into  which  be  has  thrown  all 
that  searching  criticism  and  those  graces  of  speech  with 
which  his  name  is  identified.  In  spite  of  their  seemingly 
ephemeral  and  occasional  character,  these  rapports  form  a  very 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  unacademic  literature  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  by  a  C/ioix  d' Etudes  sur  la 
litterature  contemporaine,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  whole  work. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  review  of  Chateaubriand’s  sketch  of  English 
literature  and  translation  of  the  Paradise  Post.  It  is  full  of 
excellent  criticism,  and  shows  a  genuine  appreciation  of  old 
English  authors.  Two  pages  in  particular,  on  the  modifica¬ 
tions  which  languages  undergo  from  being  brought  into  contact 
with  new  orders  of  ideas,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  tbe  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  To  an  English¬ 
man,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  Chateaubriand  translating 
“  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,”  “  qui  coulait  rapidement  pres  de 
l’oracle  'de  Dieu.”  Such  blunders  are  not  by  any  means  scarce. 
In  the  next  Etude,  M.  Nettement’s  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
sous  la  Restauration  furnishes  occasion  for  an  appreciation  of 
that  era,  as  superior  to  M.  Nettement’s  in  merit  as  it  is  inferior 
in  bulk.  The  Italie  sous  les  Barbares,  and  the  Florence  et  ses 
Vicissitudes,  carry  us  to  very  different  times ;  but  so  great 
and  varied  is  M.  Villemain’s  erudition  that  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  he  happens  to  be  handling  at  the  time  seems  to  be  his 
peculiar  forte.  The  volume  concludes  with  two  brilliant  essays 
on  De  Bemusat’s  Angleterre  au  Dixhuitieme  Siecle,  and  De 
Broglie’s  VEglise  et  V Empire. 

We  believe  it  is  no  secret  thatM.  Villemain  has  for  years  been 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Academie  Franchise.  The 
undertaking  may  be  contemplated  under  a  twofold  aspect — 
either  as  a  biographical  repertory,  or  as  a  picture  of  the  influence 
and  position  of  the  Academy  as  a  national  institution.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  distinguished  author  may  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  accomplish  both  objects.  Meanwhile,  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  general  history  of  the  Academyf  has  been 
given  us  by  M.  Paul  Mesnard.  The  writer’s  object  may  best  be 
described  m  his  own  words :  “  Cette  histoire  est  plus  particu- 
lierement  celle  des  divers  Protectorate  de  l’Academie,  ou,  si  Ton 
veut  encore,  celle  des  rapports  de  l’illustre  compagnie  avec  les 
differents  pouvoirs  qui  se  sont  succede  en  France.”  These 
Protectorates  are  successively  those  of  Hichelieu,  Seguier,  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Consulat  et  l’Empire, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  M.  Mesnard  has  not  thought  proper 
to  carry  the  history  beyond  1830.  The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
too  barren  of  incident — that  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  too  fruitful  of 
thorny  topics,  on  which  he  had  no  option  but  to  be  silent.  It 
was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  show,  as  he  followed  the  Acade¬ 
mie  through  two  centuries  of  glorious  traditions,  that  servility 
to  the  Government  of  the  day  had  ever  been  the  exception — 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  liberty  was  frowned  on,  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  forsaken  everywhere  else,  a  spirit  of  independence 
was  kept  alive  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  which  no 
amount  of  menace  or  cajolery  could  utterly  quench.  Of  the 
writer’s  political  views  and  sympathies  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  the  chapter  on  the  first  Empire  gives  a  good  idea  of  his 

*  Choix  d’ Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Contemporaine.  Par  M.  Villemain, 
Membre  de  PInstitut  (Acaddmie  Fran^aise,  Acaddmie  des  laser,  et  Belles 
Lettres).  Paris:  chez  Didier.  1857- 

f  Histoire  de  l’ Academie  Franqaise  depuis  sa  Fondation  jusqu’en  i83o. 
Par  Paul  Mesnard.  Paris  :  chez  Charpentier.  1 857. 


moderation  and  impartiality.  The  book  is  essentially  a  livre  de 
circonstance.  It  may  be  added  that  the  actual  bearing  of  the 
Academie  fully  corroborates  his  views  of  its  political  traditions. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Abbe  Ledieu’s  work  on  the  life  of 
Bossuet  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  journal.  It  has  just 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  publication  of  volumes  III. 
and  IV.,*  which  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  Abb6’s  journal, 
commenced  in  volume  II.  Of  course  these  volumes  are  far  less 
interesting  than  their  predecessors,  for  Bossuet  departs  from  the 
stage  before  we  have  completed  the  first  hundred  pages.  Still 
his  spirit  animates  the  whole,  and  an  attentive  reader  will  not 
fail  to  find  the  Abbe  Ledieu’s  journal  highly  suggestive  and 
instructive.  There  is  something  extremely  sad  in  the  account 
of  Bossuet’s  last  illness — not,  indeed,  as  respects  that  great 
relate  himself,  but  in  the  heartless  grasping  conduct  of 
is  relations,  and  especially  of  his  nephew  the  Abbe  Bossuet. 
Ledieu  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  disgust  at  the 
petty  meannesses  to  which  this  worthy  resorted  many  weeks 
before  his  uncle’s  death,  in  order  to  get  into  the  great  man’s  shoes. 
The  schemer  was  frustrated,  and  the  shoes  were  too  big. 
Bossuet’s  successor  was  Bissy,  bishop  of  Toul.  His  life  and  con¬ 
versation,  both  private  and  official,  serve  as  an  admirable  foil  to 
those  of  the  great  father  of  the  Gallican  Church.  Saint  Simon  s 
caustic  description  of  Bissy,  as  a  man  “  dontl’ame  etait  forcen6e 
d’ambition  sous  le  pbarisaique  exterieur  d’un  plat  seminariste  de 
Saint  Sulpice,”  meets  with  most  copious  illustration  in  the  pages 
of  Ledieu’s  journal.  Ecclesiastical  divisions  and  squabbles  are  a 
subject  which  no  good  man  can  contemplate  without  pain, 
wherever  they  may  be  found ;  so  that  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  ignoble 
exultation  that  we  declare  we  have  never  met  with  such  a  picture 
of  angry  passions,  heartburnings,  ungenerous  feelings,  and  intrigue 
as  we  find  in  the  characters  who  figure  in  thesevolumes,  their  author 
included.  An  oasis  in  this  moral  desert  is  the  account  of  Ledieu’s 
visit  to  the  good  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  which  took  place,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  after  Bossuet’s  death.  Were  it  only  for 
this  peep  into  the  daily  life  of  Fenelon,  we  should  feel 
grateful  to  the  editor  for  having  brought  the  manuscript  before 
the  public.  Of  the  few  notes  with  which  the  Abbe  Guettee  has 
accompanied  the  text,  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  one  on 
liturgical  reform— that  is,  the  substitution  of  the  Homan  for  the 
Gallican  liturgy  (IV.  p.  280).  The  struggle  in  which  the  ultra- 
montanist  party  were  defeated  in  the  time  of  the  Abbe  Ledieu 
has,  within  a  year  or  two,  resulted  in  their  triumph,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Liturgie  Romaine.  It  is  generally  believed,  among 
men  of  intelligence  and  education  in  the  Eomish  communion, 
that  a  grievous  blow  has  thereby  been  struck  at  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  change  which  a  century 
and  a-halt'  has  effected  in  the  progress  of  critical  inquiry  than  to 
pass  on,  with  our  minds  full  of  Bossuet,  the  highpriest  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  the  champion  of  tradition,  to  the  perusal 
of  such  a  work  as  M.  Ernest  Eenan’s  Etudes  Religieuses.\ 
The  foundation-stone  of  what  is  called  nationalistic  biblical 
exegesis  was  laid  in  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
Oratorian  Itichard  Simon,  who  was  forthwith  so  energetically 
attacked  by  Bossuet  that  the  building  scarcely  rose  above 
the  surface  till  some  German  architects  set  to  work  to  con¬ 
struct  it  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  the  idea  of  the  original 
founder.  M.  Eenan  might  be  styled  Die  Eichard  Simon — where, 
alas!  is  the  Bossuet? — of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  least  he  has 
taken  out  in  France  a  patent  for  that  kind  of  exegetieal  ma¬ 
chinery  in  biblical  criticism  which  we  are  wont  to  consider  in¬ 
digenous  to  Germany.  The  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  des 
Langues  Semitiques  has  been  pronounced  by  M.  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  and  M.  Franck  (not  to  mention  others),  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  Oriental  literature  which 
the  present  century  has  produced.  The  fact  that  he  approaches 
the  study  of  the  Bible  accoutred  with  the  erudition  of  a  pro¬ 
found  linguist,  and  with  all  the  appliances  of  German  philology, 
entitles  him  to  a  patient  hearing,  though  there  are  many  things 
in  the  pages  of  these  Etudes  which  will  wound  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  great  bulk  of  English  readers.  After  a 
remarkable  article  on  the  religions  of  antiquity,  M.  Eenan 
devotes  two  Etudes  to  the  Histoire  du  Peuple  d' Israel,  and  the 
Historiens  critiques  de  Jesus,  of  which  the  centre  figures  are 
Ewald  and  Strauss  respectively.  Mahomet  et  les  origines  de 
Vlslamisme  is  an  endeavour  to  unravel  the  facts  and  to  develope 
the  meaning  of  the  religion  of  the  Crescent.  A  short  article  on 
the  Bollandist  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  their  modern  continuation 
is  followed  by  one  of  greater  interest  on  the  authorship  of  the 
De  Imitatione,  which  tends  to  upset  the  claims  of  Gerson  and 
Thomas-a-ICempis  in  favour  of  John  Gersen — the  only  definite 
result,  however,  being  that  the  date  of  the  work  is  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  its  country  Italy.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  essays  on  Calvin,  Channing,  and  Feuerbach,  concluding 
with  a  short  notice  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  new  picture,  La  Tentation 
du  Christ. 

The  new  volume^ — the  fifteenth,  or  last  but  two — of  Thiers’ 

*  Memoires  et  Journal  sur  la  Fie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Bossuet.  Publids 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d’aprds  les  manuscrits  autographes  et  accompagnes 
d’une  Introduction  et  de  Notes  par  M.  l’Abbd  Guettee,  Auteur  de  l’Histoire 
de  l’Eglise  de  France.  Tomes  III.  et  IV.  Paris:  chez  Didier.  1 857. 

j*  Etudes  d' Histoire  Eeligicuse.  Par  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut 
(Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  Belles-Lettres).  Paris:  chez  Michel  Levy.  i857- 

J  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire.  Par  M.  A.  Thiers.  Tome  XV, 
Paris:  chez  Paulin.  1 857- 
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Jlistoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire,  brings  down  the  narrative 
to  the  Armistice  of  Pleiswitz  (June  4,  1813).  After  an  introductory 
sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  American  War— ■“  qui  n  fitait 
plus  qu’un  bonlieur  inutile,”  says  the  historian,  “  apres  le  desastre 
de  Moscou” — M.  Thiers  passes  to  the  Peninsula,  and  recounts 
the  scenes  of  Salamanca  and  Burgos.  The  next,  or  forty-seventh 
book,  is  entitled  “  Les  Cohortes.”  Napoleon’s  return  to  Paris, 
the  conspiracy  of  Mallet,  the  effect  produced  throughout 
Europe  by  the  disasters  of  1812,  the  genius  displayed  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  levying  fresh  forces,  and  the  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau- 
such  are  the  themes  that  M.  Thiers  here  handles,  in  a  style  which 
he  has  made  his  own.  It  is  in  the  next  book,  however  (entitled 
“Lutzen  et  Bautzen”),  that  the  main  interest  of  the  volume 
resides.  M.  Narbonne’s  mission  to  Vienna,  and  the  wily  con¬ 
duct  of  Austria,  are  described  with  great  power.  The  best  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  first  volume  of  M.  Ville- 
main’s  Souvenirs  Contemporains.  M.  Thiers  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  M.  Narbonne’s  undue  importunity  at  the  Court  of  Vienna 
which  drove  Austria  to  change  a  neutral  for  a  hostile  attitude. 

As  to  the  motives  which  induced  Napoleon  to  acquiesce  in  the  fatal 
armistice  of  1813,  MM.  Villemain  and  Thiers  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  divided  in  opinion— the  one  believing  that  the  Emperor 
was  not  wholly  set  against  peace,  the  other  affirming  that  his 
only  design  was  to  gain  time  for  reinforcements  before  com¬ 
mencing  a  fresh  campaign. 

A  short  time  back  a  document  appeared  in  a  daily  con¬ 
temporary,  purporting  to  emanate  from  M.  de  Rayneval,  and 
in  substance  containing  an  apology  for  the  existing  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Papal  States,  and  denouncing  any  attempt  to 
substitute  constitutional  for  despotic  government  in  Italy, 
as  a  chimera  which  experience  had  signally  condemned. 
Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  M.  Perrens’  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Italy  during  the 
years  1848  and  1849*  He  has  given  great  lucidity  to  circum¬ 
stances  both  intricate  and  obscure,  not  only  by  distributing  his 
matter  according  to  the  various  theatres  on  which  the  great 
drama  of  Revolution  was  acted,  but  also  by  associating  with 
each  performance  the  name  of  the  popular  protagonist.  The 
successive  chapters  are  entitled — Mazzini  and  the  Papal  States, 
Gioberti  and  Piedmont,  Cattaneo  and  Milan,  Manin  and 
Venice,  Montanelli  and  Tuscany,  Poerio  and  Naples,  Ruggiero 
Settimo  and  Sicily.  In  spite  of  the  nearness  and  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  events,  the  author  has  exercised  a  most  laudable 
impartiality,  aiming  less  at  enunciating  opinions  of  his  own  than 
at  furnishing  data  from  which  each  reader  may  draw  con¬ 
clusions  for  himself.  On  the  same  principle,  he  gives  us  a  use¬ 
ful  list  of  sources  a  consulter. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  will  remember  the  interesting 
series  of  letters  on  Egypt  which  appeared  in  that  journal  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Bartlifilemy 
Saint-Hilaire,  who  accompanied  the  Lesseps,  or  Suez,  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  their  voyage  of  inquiry  into  the  feasibility  of  construct¬ 
ing  an  artificial  Bosphorus  between  Pelusium  and  Suez.  These 
letters  have  now  been  collected  into  a  volume, f  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  on  the  various  schemes  from  time 
to  time  proposed  in  connexion  with  this  project,  and  also 
of  a  letter  on  Egyptian  architecture.  The  name  of  so  illustrious 
a  scholar  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  his  observations  on  the  ancient  and  modern  aspects  of  Egypt. 
So  varied  are  the  topics  embraced  that  almost  every  reader  will 
find  something  to  his  taste.  The  statesman  and  philanthropist 
will  turn  to  the  description  of  the  social  and  moral  culture  of 
modern  Egypt,  of  its  commerce  and  administration,  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  family,  of  property,  and  above  all  of  women— that 
great  test  of  ah  civilization.  The  antiquarian  will  find  himself 
carried  back  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  account  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  to  far  more  ancient  days  in  the  letters  on  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Thebes,  and  Phil®.  The  letter  on  Egyptian  architecture 
^somewhat  disappointed  us.  Its  conclusion  starts  an  hypothesis 
which  appears  to  us  to  stand  like  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 
A  few  years  ago,  M.  Mariette  discovered  at  Memphis  a 
statue  (now  in  the  Louvre)  of  which  the  style  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  our  notions  of  Egyptian  art.  C  est  la  sculpture 
....  telle  que  les  Grecs  Font  congue.  Egyptologues  affirm  that 
it  is  six  thousand  years  old  ;  whereupon  our  author  conjectures 
that  it  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  enactment  of  those 
conventional  laws  (of  which  we  read  in  Plato,  and  still  more 
plainly  in  the  British  Museum)  by  which  priests  and  despots 
cramped  the  energies  of  the  Egyptian  scholar.  The .  conjecture 
once  started,  M.  B.  Saint-Hilaire  subjoins - Dans  Vhistoire  de 
V esprit  humain  ce  serait  un  fait  inoui.  Quite  so — and  this  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  reject  it  as  chimerical. 

We  have  before  us  three  works  by  M.  A.  Houssaye, £  which 
we  shall  notice  all  in  a  lump.  We  have  said,  just  now  that  the 
condition  and  culture  of  woman  was  the  touchstone  of  civilization. 
We  know  not  what  may  have  been  M.  Houssaye’s  object  in 
writing  such  a  work  as  Les  Femmes  comme  elles  sont ;  but  if  he 

*  Deux  Ans  de  Devolution  en  Italic  (1848-1849-)  Par  F.  T.  Perrens. 
Paris:  chez  Hachette.  1 857- 

f  Lettres  sur  VEgypte.  Par  J.  Barthtfleroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Membro  de 
l’Institut.  Paris:  Michel  L£vy.  1 857- 

J  Axsfene  Houssaye.  Les  Femmes  comme  elles  sont.  Paris :  chez  Michel 
L6vv.  1 857. 

Id.  Philosophes  el  Comediennes.  Paris :  chez  Hachette. 

Id.  VoyagesBumoristiques,  Amsterdam, Paris, Yenisei  chez  Hachette.  IS56. 


wished  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  grossest  sensualism  and  mate¬ 
rialism  as  an  aspect  of  Parisian  civilization  in  the  year  1857, 
the  fullest  success  has  attended  his  efforts.  From  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  we  have  scarcely  met  with  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence 
which  does  not  violate  the  first  principles  of  decency.  The 
book,  we  believe,  is  a  grand  succes — a  fact  little  creditable  to 
the  Parisian  public.  Not  greatly  superior  in  moral  worth  are 
the  Philosophes  et  Comediennes,  by  the  same  author — beginning 
with  Plato  and  Aspasia,  and  ending  with  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
with  a  few  artists  and  actresses  interposed.  Students  of  ancient 
art  are  familiar  with  a  class  of  pictures  which  come  under  the 
head  of  Pornography.  We  should  place  these  two  volumes  in 
the  same  category.  It  is  a  style  which  we  recommend  M. 
Houssaye  to  discard — the  author  of  such  works  as  the  Quarante- 
et  unieme  Fauteuil  and  the  Portraits  du  Dixhuitihne  Sidcle  is 
capable  of  better  things.  And  better  things  we  have  in  the 
volume  of  Voyages  Humoristiques,  comprising  a  T  oyage  en 
Hollands,  a  Voyage  a  ma  Fenitre ,  and  a  J  oyage  a  Venise. 
Most  truly  does  the  author  describe  his  method  of  composing  : — 

“  Si  j’ecris,  je  laisse  au  hasard — a  l’inspiration  si  vous  voulez 
— le  soin  de  conduire  ma  plume,  et  je  m’abandonne  a  tous 
les  enivrements  de  la  reverie,  et  a  toutes  les  inquietudes  de  la  vie 
privee.  En  un  mot,  je  pense  a  tout  hormis  a  mon  style.  Et 
mon  style  n’y  perd  pas.”  Of  the  three  voyages  we  prefer  that 
in  which  the  author  stays  at  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  M.  Enault*  went  on  a  voyage  to 
Norway,  and  brought  back  with  him  materials  which  he  has 
recently  worked  up  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unpre¬ 
tending  books  of  travels  which  we  have  for  some  time  seen.  As 
weperusehis  graphic  pages,  we  fancy  ourselvespresent  atthescenes 
he  describes,  and  in  the  country  that  he  traverses.  The  account  of 
Christiana,  with  its  University,  Museum,  Prison,  and  Storthing  or 
Parliament,  is  particularly  full  and  interesting.  Our  traveller  is 
not  only  a  shrewd  observer  of  things  as  they  are— witness  his 
account  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry  and  of  life  with  the  Lap¬ 
landers— he  has  also  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  past  history,  the  legends  and  mythology,  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  race.  His  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Turkey  secured  a 
reputation  which  this  work  amply  sustains. 

In  reviewing  Victor  de  Laprade’s  Symphonies  some  time 
back,  we  stated  that  his  two  earlier  collections  of  poems — 
the  Psyche  and  the  Odes  et  Poemes — were  out  of  print. 
Fortunately  they  have  just  been  reprinted  in  one  volume, f 
with  a  preface  in  which  he  explains  at  length  the  mean¬ 
ing  he  has  endeavoured  to  evolve  from  the  exquisite  legend 
which  forms  the  theme  of  his  principal  poem,  the  Psyche.  The 
silly  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him  (such  as  Pan¬ 
theism  and  the  like)  are  refuted  with  great  cogency  of  argument 
and  dignity  of  tone.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  from  the  rare  insight 
displayed  into  the  spiritual  life  of  antiquity  that  we  call  attention 
to  this  preface.  Each  book  of  the  Psyche  is  now  headed  with  a 
prose  argument,  or  analysis.  The  author  has  kept  in  mind  the 
old  precept,  Scepd  stylum  vertas,  by  correcting  here  and  there 
sundry  verses  which  dissatisfied  his  riper  age.  Why  does  he 
not  print  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  Psyche,  accompanied  by 
some  of  those  numerous  illustrations  from  the  antique  with  which 
classical  archaeology  would  readily  furnish  him  ? 

Apropos  of  poetry,  let  us  mention  Bouilhet’s  Melanis.X  The 
story — lax  in  some  parts — is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  We  have  never  read  a  French  poem  (some 
few  pieces  of  Victor  Hugo’s  excepted)  so  full  of  verve  and 
vigour,  sending  forth  volley  after  volley  of  the  most  withering 
invective.  There  are  parts  of  it  worthy  of  Juvenal.  Amid  the 
most  cynical  sarcasm  and  the  strongest  denunciation,  the  writer 
never  raises  his  voice,  as  it  were,  or  changes  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance.  See,  for  example,  the  two  opening  stanzas  of  the 
fourth  Canto.  There  is  a  description  of  a  gladiatorial  combat  in 
the  third,  which  makes  one  shudder.  The  book  is  certainly  not 
adapted  virginibus  puerisque,  but  the  nervous  power— to  say 
nothing  of  the  scholarship  it  displays — makes  it  unique  of  its  kind. 

Victor  Hugo’s  son,  Franqois,  has  recently  published  a  prose 
translation  of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets. §  The  chief  value  of  the  per¬ 
formance  consists  in  the  new  arrangement  he  has  given  to  them, 
and  in  the  elaborate  arguments  by  which  he  vindicates  that 
arrangement  in  the  preface.  The  book  will  take  its  place  in  the 
Shakspeare  Litter atur.  The  author  of  the  Contemplations 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  son’s  debut. 

All  Paris  flocks  nightly  to  see  Dumas’  new  play,  the  Question 
d' Argent. ||  The  great  vogue  it  enjoys  is  our  only  excuse  for 
mentioning  it  at  all.  The  only  possible  ground  for  its  popularity 
can  be,  first,  the  vague  notion  that  everything  Dumas  writes 
must  be  worth  reading  or  seeing,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
the  Question  d’ Argent  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  mammon- 
loving  Paris.  The  characters  have  not  only  no  light  and  shade— 
they  have  not  even  outline.  Nor  is  this  all  the  great  dearth 
of  bons  mots  is  made  still  more  apparent  by  a  redundancy  of  un¬ 
commonly  bad  ones.  When  the  author  was  told  that  the 
Censure  had  found  nothing  to  correct  in  the  play,  his  remark 
was— “  C’est  qu’il  est  bien  mauvais.”  On  his  premises  we  do 
not  offer  an  opinion,  but  we  heartily  endorse  his  conclusion. 

*  La  Norvege.  Par  Louis  Enault.  Paris:  Hachette.  i857. 

+  Victor  de  Laprade.  Psychi.  Odes  et  Poemes.  Paris :  Michel  Levy.  i857- 
+  Louis  Bouilhet.  Melcenis.  Paris  :  M.  Levy.  iS57- 
S  Francois  Victor  Hugo.  Sonnets  dc  Shakspeare.  Pans:  M.  Levy.  i857. 
(j  La  Question  d’ Argent.  Par  A.  Duma6  fils.  Comedie  en  cinq  actcs  en 
prose.  Paris.  i857. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  * 

IT  is  seldom  that  the  biography  of  a  woman  is  anticipated  with 
an  interest  equal  to  that  which  awaited  the  publication  of 
the  life  of  Miss  Bronte  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  The  lives  of  women, 
and  especially  of  Englishwomen,  are  marked  by  little  that  can 
excite  the  attention  of  those  who  have  never  seen  them  in  the 
domestic  world  which  has  been  their  only  sphere  of  action.  It 
is  true  that  strangers  may  be  glad  to  follow  the  record  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  character,  although  the  home  in  which  its  graces  were  dis¬ 
played  has  been  unknown  to  them.  But  this  was  not  the  sort  of 
pleasure  that  was  looked  for  in  the  story  of  Miss  Bronte’s  life. 
Nor  was  the  secret  of  the  interest  universally  felt  in  the 
subject  the  mere  fact  of  her  having  been  a  successful 
authoress.  It  was  because  there  was  one  striking  peculi¬ 
arity  in  her  success,  that  those  who  admired  her  writings 
wished  to  know  whether  the  cause  of  their  admiration  was 
reflected  in  her  life.  Among  the  hundred  female  writers  of 
fiction  in  England,  Miss  Bronte  is  the  only  one  that  has 
known  how  to  draw  a  man.  She  understood  what  the  passion 
of  man  is — so  deep  in  its  intensity,  so  wayward,  ironical, 
and  deficient  in  outward  manifestation.  She  perceived  that 
there  was  something  far  more  in  the  love  felt  by  men 
at  once  passionate  and  strong,  than  is  traceable  in  the  oaths 
and  protestations  of  the  young  hero  lovers  of  ordinary  fiction. 
She  saw  that  the  capacity  of  feeling  the  greater  emotions 
of  the  heart  was  strongest,  not  in  the  young,  the  blooming, 
and  the  fortunate,  but  in  those  who  have  a  past  youth 
to  regret,  and  whom  sorrow  has  encrusted  with  an  outer 
coating  of  roughness.  And  what  she  perceived  she  por¬ 
trayed.  She  was  able  to  embody  the  sensations  of  a  wild,  a  re¬ 
pentant,  and  a  capricious  heart,  clinging  to  the  love  that  seemed 
hurried  past  it  down  the  stream  by  the  mockery  of  fortune — not 
loving  as  those  who  choose  one  pretty  flower  out  of  the  many 
that  smile  upon  the  banks.  When  the  public  heard  that  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  a  plain  little  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  living  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  it  was 
natural  to  wonder  whence  came  this  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  fiery  passion.  Did  she  write  from  memory — or  was 
she  taught  by  the  inspiration  of  a  creative  mind  ?  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  announced  that  the  life  of  Miss  Bronte  was  to  be 
published,  the  expectation  of  some  sort  of  answer  to  this  question 
was  awakened.  Nor  was  this  the  prompting  of  that  vulgar 
curiosity  which  likes  to  hear  the  story  of  every  woman’s  heart. 
It  sprang  from  that  anxiety  which  men  in  all  ages  have  felt,  and 
will  feel,  to  ascertain  the  mystery  of  genius — to  know  at  least  the 
starting  point  from  which  the  gifted  few  have  set  out,  however 
impossible  it  may  be  to  pursue  them  through  the  whole  course 
by  travelling  over  which  they  have  so  far  outstripped  their  fellows. 
It  was  an  inquiry  as  legitimate  as  it  was  interesting,  how  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  came  to  draw  the  character  of  Mr.  Rochester. 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  her  biography  within  two  years  of 
her  death  might  suffice  to  show  that  the  grave  had  not  closed 
over  one  whose  loves  had  been  so  painful  and  intense  as  those  she 
depicted — else  they  could  scarcely  have  been  revealed  so  soon. 
But  the  answer  is  much  more  complete  than  a  merely  negative 
one  could  be.  Miss  Bronte  had,  so  far  as  is  known  to  her 
biographer,  never  felt  anything  like  love  when  she  wrote  Jane 
Eyre.  She  had  never  seen  or  known  personally  what  she 
described.  There  was  no  original  of  the  character  of  Rochester. 
We  may  accept  it  as  an  undoubted  psychological  fact  that,  by 
the  mere  force  of  genius,  a  young  woman  did  really  apprehend 
a  phase  of  the  human  heart  of  a  most  complex  and  subtle  kind, 
and  one  which  it  seems  least  likely  that  a  person  living  in  solitude 
should  understand.  It  was  by  instinct  or  insight  that  she  knew 
how  a  rude,  strong,  generous  man,  maddened  by  the  despera¬ 
tion  of  a  forlorn  middle  age,  would  clutch  at  a  stray  hope  of 
love.  So  far  her  genius  was  wholly  creative — so  far  the  writer 
of  Jane  Eyre  is  not  to  be  found  in  her  biography.  But  what 
may  be  termed  the  accessories,  the  general  determinants  of  her 
genius,  are  to  be  found  there  in  abundance.  Her  very  solitude 
enabled  her  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  imagination,  undisturbed 
by  the  distracting  observation  of  commonplace  happiness.  And 
the  men  among  whom  she  lived  in  her  secluded  Yorkshire  home, 
and  in  the  Yorkshire  families  which  she  visited,  were  a  stern, 
hearty,  fierce  race.  If  she  had  but  skill  to  chisel,  the  granite 
and  the  marble  lay  plentifully  around  her.  She  saw  violence, 
force,  and  a  latent  mixture  of  tenderness,  in  the  tempers  of  those, 
both  gentle  and  simple,  who  came  under  her  notice.  Then,  again, 
the  character  of  the  scenery  in  which  she  lived,  bleak  but  grand, 
was  in  harmony  with  the  native  cast  of  her  thoughts.  And  if  we 
descend  still  lower,  and  seek  merely  for  the  origin  of  particular 
incidents  in  her  fictions,  we  have  ample  materials  in  the  history 
of  her  earlier  life  to  inform  us  how  she  used,  as  all  writers  of 
fiction  must  use,  the  facts  of  experience.  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a  mad  wife,  and  yet  deluded  an  innocent  girl 
into  marrying  him.  Her  sister,  Emily,  was  the  prototype  of 
Shirley.  She  herself  was  two  years  in  a  pension  at  Brussels, 
and  was  there  taught  by  the  original  of  M.  Paul.  Her  descrip- 
of  the  school  at  Lowoocl  was  an  almost  exact  account  of  what  she 
had  gone  through  at  the  school  instituted  at  Cowan’s  Bridge  by 
Mr.  Cams  Wilson.  She  had  hated  a  real  “Miss  Scratcherd,” 
and  loved  a  real  “  Miss  Temple.”  “  Helen  Burns  ”  was  her 
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own  sister  Maria.  The  curates  of  Shirley  were  curates  that 
met  repeatedly  at  her  father’s  table.  In  her  higher  characters,  she 
tells  us  that  she  always,  in  her  own  opinion,  failed  unless  they  con¬ 
tained  the  germ  of  a  living  and  real  person.  She  would  observe 
with  the  most  faultless  accuracy,  and  dissect  with  the  most 
piercing  analysis  the  character  of  any  one  who  interested  her. 
From  clue  to  clue  she  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  seized  on  what  she  thought  the  centre  of  the  whole.  This 
alone  she  reserved  for  herself,  and,  diverging  from  this  centre,  she 
proceeded  to  construct  a  new  fictitious  labyrinth  of  minor  motive 
and  external  conduct  for  the  personage  of  her  novel.  Such  is 
the  account  she  gives  of  her  own  creations  ;  and  such,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  was  the  way  in  which  she  worked  when  drawing  the 
character  of  Rochester.  She  fastened  on  what  she  considered  the 
centrepiece  in  the  character  of  some  Yorkshire  neighbour,  and 
then  built  on  this,  asking  herself  how  such  a  character  would 
display  itself  if  placed  under  the  circumstances  which  she  selected 
as  the  frame-work  of  her  tale. 

In  drawing  M.  Paul,  however,  she  certainly  kept  much  more 
closely  to  the  character  of  an  individual,  not  as  regarded  in  its 
primary  germ,  but  as  she  had  herself  seen  it  full-grown  and  rich 
in  leaf  and  fruit.  The  whole  portion  of  her  life  which  after¬ 
wards  furnished  materials  for  Yillette  is  extremely  inte¬ 
resting.  In  1842  Miss  Bronte,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
her  sister  Emily,  being  desirous  to  perfect  themselves  in  French, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  a  school,  went  to  a  pension  at  Brussels 
kept  by  M.  and  Mme.  Heger.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  Charlotte, 
in  writing  home  her  impression  of  the  Brussels  school,  says — 
“  M.  Heger,  the  husband  of  Madame,  is  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
a  man  of  power  as  to  mind,  but  very  choleric  and  irritable  in 
temperament.  He  is  very  angry  with  me  just  at  present,  because 
I  have  written  a  translation  which  he  chose  to  stigmatize  as 
*  peu  correct.’  ”  Lucy  Snowe  is  here  describing  M.  Paul,  and 
we  may  trace  the  same  young  lady  in  a  statement  contained  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  that  “  if  the  national  character  of  the  Belgians 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  character  of  most  of  the  girls  in  this 
school,  it  is  a  character  singularly  cold,  selfish,  animal,  and  in¬ 
ferior.  They  are  very  mutinous  and  difficult  to  manage ;  and 
their  principles  are  rotten  to  the  core.”  We  hear  that  “  every 
evening  at  seven  o’clock  came  the  lecture  pieuse,  Charlotte’s 
night-mare  and  Charlotte  has  managed  to  let  us  know  in 
Villette  what  she  suffered  from  the  infliction.  The  next  year 
her  misery  was  still  greater,  for  her  sister  went  back  to  Haworth, 
and  she  remained  as  English  teacher  in  the  school.  Her  pupils, 
until  quelled  by  her  gentle  firmness,  were  impertinent  and  muti¬ 
nous,  and  she  had  the  weary  and  constant  sense  of  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  numbers.  “  The  Protestant,  the  foreigner,”  she 
says,  “is  a  solitary  being,  whether  as  teacher  or  pupil.”  She 
discovered  that  her  fellow-teacher,  a  Frenchwoman,  was  steeped 
in  a  cold,  systematic  sensuality  ;  and  at  last  the  brimming  cup 
was  overfilled  by  the  unkindness  of  Mme.  Heger.  The  estrange¬ 
ment  arose  principally  from  religious  differences.  Mme.  H6ger 
was  devote — Charlotte  was  not  only  the  very  Protestant  daughter 
of  a  very  Protestant  clergyman,  but  she  had  a  moral  loathing 
of  a  system  she  thought  mean,  poor,  and  underhand.  It  was 
time  to  part,  and  Miss  Bronte  rejoiced  greatly  when  circum¬ 
stances  called  her  back  to  England,  there  to  think  and  ponder 
over  all  she  had  undergone,  and  finally  to  give  to  the  world,  in 
Villette,  an  imperishable  record  of  even  the  smallest  traits 
that  marked  her  life  at  Brussels.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
the  right  of  novelists  to  draw  such  very  accurate  and  unfavour¬ 
able  pictures  of  individuals  with  whom  the  intimacies  of  private 
life  have  brought  them  in  contact,  is  more  than  questionable. 
Perhaps  Miss  Bronte  thought  that  the  originals  of  the  characters 
of  Villette,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  could  not  be  injured  by 
her ;  but  she  also  taxed  rather  strongly  the  indulgence  of  nearer 
acquaintances.  It  speaks  well  for  her  neighbours  that  they 
were  slow  to  take  offence.  The  curates  described  in  Shirley  used 
even  to  laugh  at  each  other  for  the  peculiarities  that  had  formed 
the  subject  of  Miss  Bronte’s  ridicule  ;  and  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood,  instead  of  treating  her  as  country  neighbourhoods  are  apt 
to  treat  their  prophets,  most  heartily  rejoiced  at  her  success. 

The  character  of  “  Shirley,”  based  on  that  of  Emily  Bronte,  is 
also  drawn  from  the  life — not  so  closely,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case 
of  M.  Paul,  but  still  in  a  manner  sufficiently  remarkable  to  de¬ 
serve  notice.  Emily  was  of  a  nature  singularly  resolute  and 
tenacious ;  and  her  sister,  in  Shirley,  attempted  to  draw  her,  not 
as  she  was,  hardened  in  some  measure  by  ill-health  and  the  un¬ 
ceasing  misfortunes  that  afflicted  the  family,  but  as  she  would  have 
been  if  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  had  been  given  her.  Emily 
possessed  the  courage  ascribed  to  Shirley,  and  also  the  passionate 
attachment  to  and  mastery  over  dumb  animals.  Shirley’s  en¬ 
counter  with  the  mad  dog  was  a  true  story  of  Emily’s  life.  A 
strange  dog  ran  past,  and  Emily  seeing  its  hanging  head  and 
lolling  tongue,  offered  it  a  draught  of  water.  The  dog  snapped 
at  her,  and  she  went  straight  into  the  kitchen,  and  taking  up  a 
red-hot  Italian-iron,  seared  the  bitten  place,  telling  no  one  till 
the  danger  was  over.  An  instance  is  also  given  of  Emily’s  com¬ 
mand  over  animals.  She  had  a  tawny  bull-dog,  which  figures  as 
“  Tartar”  in  Shirley — faithful  to  his  friends,  but  wild  in  his  fury 
if  struck.  This  dog  had  a  bad  habit  of  invading  the  bed-rooms, 
and  nestling  himself  on  the  clean,  warm  beds.  Emily  at  length 
declared  that,  if  he  continued  to  offend,  she  would  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  would  never  offend  again.  One  evening  she  was 
told  that  he  was  stretched  on  the  best  bed.  Emily’s  eyes  “  glowed 
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out  of  the  paleness  of  her  face,  and  her  lips  were  compressed  into 
stone.”  She  went  upstairs,  and  soon  returned  dragging  the  bull¬ 
dog  by  the  scuft  of  his  neck.  She  let  him  go  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  then,  without  waiting  to  fetch  stick  or  rod — for, 
had  she  turned  her  eye,  the  deatli-gripe  would  have  fastened  on 
her  throat — she  hit  him  in  the  eye  with  her  clenched  fist,  and 
followed  with  blow  on  blow,  until  his  eyes  were  swollen  up,  and 
the  half-blind,  stupified  beast,  was  led  to  his  accustomed  lair,  to 
have  his  head  fomented  by  Emily  herself.  The  dog  owed  her  no 
grudge — he  loved  her  ever  after,  walked  first  among  the  mourners 
to  her  funeral,  and  slept  moaning  for  nights  at  the  door  of  her 
empty  room. 

We  might  quote  many  other  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
characters  in  Miss  Bronte’s  novels.  The  biography  is  full  of 
them.  This  is  indeed  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  way  in 
which  the  history  of  her  intellectual  life  is  reflected  in  these 
volumes.  As  we  have  said,  we  have  no  trace  here  of  the  higher 
workings  of  her  genius  ;  and  her  letters,  when  speaking  of 
literary  or  artistic  subjects,  are  sensible,  but  not  brilliant.  We 
see  the  woman,  not  the  authoress,  in  these  annals  of  Haworth 
parsonage ;  and  as  a  woman,  Charlotte  Bronte  was  in  every  way 
remarkable.  She  clung  to  duty  with  a  most  unselfish  complete¬ 
ness,  and  an  utter  abnegation  of  all  that  makes  a  woman’s  life 
happy.  Few  women  have  tasted  so  much  misery.  The  third 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  she  saw  her  mother  die  when  she 
was  yet  a  child.  Her  two  elder  sisters  died  from  illness  aggra¬ 
vated,  if  not  caused,  by  the  cruelties  of  Cowan’s  Bridge  school. 
She  had  to  assume  the  office  of  head  of  a  desolate  family  at  an 
age  when  most  girls  are  rejoicing  in  the  unconscious  joyousness 
of  childhood.  Her  only  brother,  betrayed  by  a  profligate 
woman,  drank  himself  to  death.  Her  two  remaining  sisters, 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  develop  their  great  powers,  and 
show  them  to  the  world,  were  cut  off  within  a  year  of  each 
other.  Her  father  was  for  a  long  time  blind.  She  herself  had 
to  undertake,  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  but  those  of  a  servant.  Still,  she  never  fainted  in 
the  discharge  of  her  task,  although  her  physical  powers  were 
exceedingly  weak,  and  her  mind  and  body  were  the  constant 
prey  of  a  morbid  nervousness.  Her  dark  day  was  lighted  up 
with  but  one  solitary  gleam  of  happiness,  and  that  was  at  its 
close.  Before  she  died,  she  enjoyed  a  few  months  of  deep  delight 
as  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  esteemed  and  loved.  But  her 
joy  was  soon  taken  from  her,  and  she  died  on  Easter  Eve,  1855. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a  woman  possessed  of  the  highest 
intellectual  power  can  disregard  every  temptation  which  intellect 
throws  in  the  way  of  women— how  generously  and  nobly  a  human 
being  can  live  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  misfortunes — 
the  record  is  at  hand  in  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  may  be 
sure  that  such  a  story  does  not  lose  anything  of  its  pathos  or  its 
instructiveness  when  told  by  such  a  biographer  as  Mrs.  Gaskell. 


FROM  BOMBAY  TO  BUSHIRE.* 

^FHE  least  questionable,  perhaps,  of  the  advantages  of  war  is 
-L  the  knowledge  it  opens  out  to  us.  Certainly  we  are  much 
beholden  to  it  for  geographical  information  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  sealed  against  ordinary  inquirers.  What 
lessons,  neither  military  nor  political,  the  last  Russian  war  has 
taught  us,  need  not  be  indicated  here.  The  shelves  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  declare  the  number  of  our  teachers.  And  scarcely 
less  prolific  would  have  been  the  war  with  Persia  if  it  had  been 
pushed  to  its  anticipated  results.  Many  writers,  with  little  or 
much  to  tell,  were  girding  themselves  up  to  supply  their  country¬ 
men  with  information  respecting  Persia  and  the  Persians,  when 
the  fatal  word  Peace,  “like  a  harsh  voice,”  broke  in  upon  the 
flattering  dreams  of  authors  and  publishers.  In  this  respect — 
although  the  last  mail  from  India  brings  tidings  which  make  us 
think  of  the  “  Peace,  peace  where  there  is  no  peace” — it  came 
a  little  too  soon.  We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
sacrificed  some  valuable  lives,  but  we  have  gained  little  informa¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  probably  gain  little  more.  The  seal  which  is 
set  upon  a  treaty  seals  up  our  curiosity  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
are  well  content  to  subside  into  our  old  state  of  Gothic  ignorance. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  literature  of  the  Persian  war, 
we  are  bound  to  be  thankful  for  small  favours.  Aud  very  small 
are  those  which  the  author  of  a  volume  called  From  Bombay  to 
Bushire  bestows  upon  the  public.  In  truth,  he  has  little  to  say. 
His  title-page  declares  that  his  volume  “  includes  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  Persia  and  notes  on  the  Persian  war.”  But 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  “account;”  and  the  “  notes  ”  are  all 
taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  When  Mr.  Shepherd  writes  only  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  writes  pleasantly,  and 
sometimes  even  with  a  vivacity  which  reminds  us  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm’s  Sketches  in  Persia.  But  a  writer  who  has  nothing  to 
say,  and  who  relies  mainly  on  a  certain  smart  manner  of  saying 
this  nothing,  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  become  flippant. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  not  altogether  escaped  this,  the  besetting 
infirmity  of  modern  travellers.  By  throwing  a  great  part  of  his 
book  into  the  shape  of  dialogue — one  of  the  interlocutors  generally 
being  a  Persian  or  Arabian  luxuriating  in  voluble  broken  Eng¬ 
lish — he  imparts  something  of  life  and  action  to  his  narrative; 
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but  he  weakens  our  faith  in  the  general  authenticity  of  the  book. 
There  is  always  a  tendency — unconscious,  perhaps — in  such  cases, 
to  give  a  dramatic  shape  to  one’s  own  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
to  put  one’s  smartest  tilings  into  the  mouth  of  some  imaginary 
speaker  who  may  be  made  responsible  for  them  if  they  are  gain¬ 
said.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  much  faith  in  Mr.  Shepherd’s 
talkative  Arabs;  but  we  like  him  better  in  this  kind  of  dramatic 
dialogue,  which  we  do  not  care  to  scrutinize  too  nicely,  than  in 
his  more  direct  didactic  efforts,  which  generally  exhibit  only  the 
poverty  of  his  information.  What,  for  example,  can  we  think  of  a 
writer  who  undertakes  to  instruct  the  public  regarding  the  affairs 
of  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  who  writes  of  Herat  being 
“  desirable  as  a  possession  in  the  eyes  of  Persia,  a  stronghold 
against  Afghan  and  Candahar  ?”  He  might,  with  equal  intelli¬ 
gence,  write  of  a  journey  to  “  English  and  Liverpool.” 

But  there  are  better  things  than  these  in  the  book — the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  speaker 
is  an  Arab  merchant : — 

“  Master,  what  for  your  Government  send  Mr.  Murry  to  Teheran  ?  ”  I  ex¬ 
plained  his  mission.  “  You  think  your  Government  plenty  wise,  send  Mr. 
Murry  from  Turkey  to  Shah  of  Persia  ?  Mr.  Murry  long  time  at  Cairo. 
Plenty  like  Turks,  Shah  of  Persia  no  like  Turks.  Mr.  Murry  great  friend 
to  Pacha  Egypt,  Pacha  Egypt  give  Mr.  Murry  fine  horse;  1  tee  it,  every 
Bushire  man  see  it.  Shah  of  Persia  not  like  Pacha  Egypt.  Imaum  Muscat 
give  Mr.  Murry  fine  horse;  Shah  of  Persia,  Imaum  Muscat,  all  same  as  that” 
(drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat).  “  But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with 
Mr.  Murray  and  his  mission?”  “Everybody  in  Bazaar  say,  Mr.  Murry 
friend  Turkey,  Shah  Persia  no  love  Turkey.  S’pose  master  want  one  favour 
one  big  man  have,  master  send  friend  of  big  man’s  enemy  to  beg  ?  That's 
not  wise;  I  think  master  send  friend  of  big  man’s  friend,  and  then  master  get 
what  master  want.  Your  Government  send  Mr.  Murry,  friend  of  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  friend  of  Turks,  friend  of  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  ask  favor  of  Shah  of 
Persia.  I  think  that  not  plenty  wise;  ’cause  Shah  of  Persia  love  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  love  Turks,  love  Imaum  of  Muscat  all  same  as  I  love  that  (pointing 
to  a  dish  of  pork  which  one  of  the  marine  boys  was  conveying  below  to  his 
mess).  What  for  your  Government  not  send  Colonel  ltawlinson  ?  Every¬ 
body  like  Colonel  Kawlinson;  all  Persia  know  Colonel  Kawlinson;  Colonel 
Rawlinson  plenty  wise.  S’pose  your  Government  send  Colonel  Kawlinson, 
all  Persians  say — ‘  This  man  plenty  wise,  this  man  stop  Baghdad  plenty  time ; 
plenty  know,  plenty  like  Persians ;  this  man  no  humbug!’  Shah  oi  Persia 
say  ‘  Colonel  Kawlinson  plenty  wise ;  Colcnel  Kawlinson  my  friend.  It  hat 
Colonel  Kawlinson  want,  that  I  give.’  ” 

The  author  adds — “  Ally  may  be  considered  as  the  spokesman 
of  his  nation  in  this  matter ;”  and  we  might,  with  tolerable 
security,  vaticinate  that  if  any  one  in  this  country  were  to  put 
forth  a  similar  declaration  relative  to  the  “  plenty  wisdom”  of 
sending  Colonel  Rawlinson,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Murray,  to 
Teheran,  he  also  w  ould  be  the  “  spokesman  of  his  nation.”  But 
we  are  not  so  much  accustomed  to  see  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  as  to  have  very  much  hope  of  this.  A  little  while  ago,  it 
was  stated  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  to  be  sent  to  China;  and 
although  this  was  emphatically  contradicted  afterwards,  it  did 
not  at  first  appear  very  improbable ;  for,  as  Colonel  Rawdinson 
has  never  been  in  Chirnt,  and  knows  nothing  more  about  the 
Chinese  than  ho  has  learnt  from  books,  there  was  no  especial 
reason  for  the  appointment,  except  that,  in  case  it  should  be 
determined  to  send  a  new  envoy  to  Persia,  the  right  man  should 
be  in  the  wrong  place  when  his  services  might  be  required  in  the 
right  one.  It  has  since  appeared  that  Colonel  Rawlinson,  having 
canvassed  a  Scotch  borough  (where  a  very  discreditable  game  of 
fast-and-loose  was  played  with  him),  stood  for  an  English  one, 
and  was  defeated.  Whether  this  indicates  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  his  being  placed  in  charge  ot  the  next  Persian  mis¬ 
sion,  or  merely  that  he  has  followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s 
advice  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  get  into  Parliament  if  he  wished 
to  be  employed  by  the  British  Government,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile,  we  may  express  our  entire  concurrence  in  the 
following  wish,  with  which  Mr.  Shepherd  brings  his  little  volume 
to  a  close : — 

Our  policy  is  to  restore  the  integrity  of  Persia,  to  unravel  the  chains  which 
Russian  influence  has  been  binding  around  her,  to  make  her  our  ally,  and  a 
strong  neutral  and  independent  nation  between  British  India  and  Russia. 
If  ever  occasion  called  for  a  skilful  pilot  to  conduct  our  relations  with  Persia, 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  both  sides,  it  is  the  present. 
Such  a  one  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  its  wants  and  resources,  his  mastery  of  its  past  and  present 
history  and  language,  his  known  powers  of  judgment  and  diplomacy,  would 
not  fail  in  such  a  position  to  carry  with  him  the  confidence  not  only  of  his 
owm  countrymen,  but  of  the  Persians  also,  as  exemplified  in  an  anecdote 
current  in  Persia  not  a  year  since,  and  related  to  me  by  our  friend  Ally, 
a  saying  of  the  Shah,  that  the  presence  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  at  the  Court  of 
Teheran  is  “  All  the  same  as  an  army  of  Sepoys,  Master.” 


PIERS  PLOUGHMAN* 

OUTHEY  called  Piers  Ploughman  “  the  most  difficult  poem 
in  the  language.”  It  is  difficult  from  its  contents,  even  more 
than  from  its  diction.  The  English  of  Piers  Ploughman,  though 
only  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  earlier  than  The  Canterbury ■ 
Tales,  belongs  to  a  distinctly  earlier,  or  less-developed,  stage  ot 
the  language.  It  can  never  be  read  as  poetry  by  general  readers, 
for  whom  even  Chaucer  is  mostly  too  difficult.  M.  A  illemain, 
who  lectured  on  Chaucer,  confesses  that,  “  embarrasse  souvent 
par  son  vieux  style,  je  ne  l’ai  pas  lu  tout  entier.  Piers  Plough¬ 
man,  however,  is  English,  not  semi-Saxon ;  and  it  is  the 
earliest  considerable  poem  in  English.  It  is  dated  by  the 
present  editor  about  1363,  whilst  the  Onnulum,  which  is 

*  The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman.  Edited,  from  a  Contem¬ 
porary  MS.,  with  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  aud  a  Glossary,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  2  vpb,  Second  Edition.  London: 
J.  R.  Smith.  1855. 
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the  latest  literary  monument  of  semi- Saxon,  belongs  to  the 
13th  century.  Piers  Ploughman  is,  therefore,  a  book  for  students, 
and  not  for  readers.  This  consideration  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  editors,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  by  them  ;  nor 
can  Mr.  Wright’s  volumes,  creditable  as  they  are,  be  considered 
as  a  critical  edition  of  this  our  earliest  classic.  The  Editor 
describes  his  object  as  being  “  to  give  the  poem  as  popular  a 
form  as  is  consistent  with  philological  correctness.  He  has 
added  a  few  notes  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  editing 
the  text,  and  which  he  hopes  may  render  the  meaning  and  allu¬ 
sions  sometimes  clearer  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  more 
especially  they  are  intended.” 

It  may  be  true,  as  we  hear  on  all  sides,  that  the  study  of  early 
English  history  and  literature  has  made  great  advances  within 
the  last  few  years.  Undoubtedly  the  material  is  better  known — 
libraries  have  been  thoroughly  explored — much  that  was  once 
inaccessible  may  now  be  read  in  print.  On  this  enormous  mass 
of  matter  the  antiquaries  have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  with 
praiseworthy  diligence.  Their  greatest  real  success  has  been  in 
the  department  of  language.  The  structure,  the  historical  vicis¬ 
situdes,  and  the  dialectical  varieties  of  the  old  English  tongue  may 
be  said  to  have  been  discovered  within  the  century.  In  the 
hands  of  Kemble,  Garnett,  Guest,  and  Latham,  English  linguistic 
loreassumes  a  new  character.  We  arenolongerintheageofrandom 
conjecture  and  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  in  the  clear  light  of 
scientific  method.  The  new  Organum  that  has  effected  this  con¬ 
quest  is  comparative  philology  ;  and  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik  is  the  book  in  which  the  principles  of  comparative  grammar 
were  applied  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.  That  book  is  indeed  a 
master-work,  and  by  the  side  of  its  comprehensive  views,  the 
labours  of  the  English  philologers  just  mentioned  can  claim  only 
the  humbler  merit  of  care  and  industry.  But  their  efforts  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  language  itself,  and  the  editing  of  texts  has 
been  generally  left  to  far  inferior  linguists.  The  earlier  generation 
of  editors — Percy,  Warton,  Tyrwhitt — were  classical  “  scholars  ” 
of  the  old  university  stamp.  They  wrote  Ciceronian  prose,  and 
Virgilian  hexameters.  But  their  use  of  language  was  an  imita¬ 
tive  skill — they  knew  nothing  of  its  laws  and  history.  The 
more  recent  editors  have  been  antiquaries.  Their  knowledge  of 
early  English  has  been  empirically  gathered  in  the  course  of 
their  researches  among  old  documents.  They  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  critical  school  which  the  Brothers  Grimm  have 
formed,  and  from  which  proceeds  that  rich  issue  of  old  German 
and  Romance  texts  which  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  has 
witnessed  in  Germany,  and  which  is  still  going  on.  No  one  can 
read  Mr.  Wright’s  papers  without  giving  him  credit  for 
a  vast  range  of  reading,  and  an  amount  of  antiquarian  lore  which 
perhaps  no  one  else  at  present  possesses  in  the  department  of 
early  English  literature.  But  Ins  want  of  critical  skill  disables 
him  as  a  constructor  of  text.  The  next  editor  of  Piers  Plough¬ 
man  will  probably  have  to  pass  upon  him  the  judgment  which 
Mr.  Wright  has  recorded  against  his  predecessor,  Hr.  Whitaker, 
—that  he  “  was  not  well  qualified  for  this  undertaking.” 

The  inferiority  of  our  editing,  however,  is  not  to  be  wholly 
laid  to  the  want  of  critical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editors.  There 
is,  at  present,  no  demand  for,  and  very  little  appreciation  of, 
textual  criticism  in  this  country.  The  public  cannot  be  said  to 
be  indifferent  to  our  early  national  literature — the  book  before 
us  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  One  impression  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
at  the  extravagant  price  of  a  guinea  for  two  thin  duodecimos,  has 
been  exhausted  since  1842.  But  the  public  will  not  pay  for 
scholarship,  and  is  as  easily  pleased  with  a  bad  text  as  with  a 
good  one.  It  is  the  same  in  France.  There  is  great  avidity  there 
for  middle-age  books  and  documents.  But  the  French  have  not 
the  patience  to  be  scholars,  and  the  art  of  editing  is  rather  de¬ 
clining  than  advancing.  The  Chanson  of  Roncevaux  has  been 
three  times  edited  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  but  the  last 
edition,  by  M.  Genin,  is  the  worst,  and  the  first  the  best.  Yet 
the  language  and  antiquities  of  France  are  far  better  understood 
now  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  present  set 
of  French  antiquaries,  Michel,  Paulin  Paris,  and  others, 
have  made  the  work  of  the  generation  before  them  almost 
obsolete.  We  now  see  that  the  writings  of  even  the  best  of 
the  antiquaries  of  the  last  generation  —  e.g.  De  La  Rue, 
Roquefort,  and  Raynouard — are  full  of  inaccuracies  and  un¬ 
grounded  hypotheses.  Yet  we  are  still  obliged  to  use  Raynouard’s 
text  of  the  Romance  Poets  (1821),  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
French  editor  will  soon  produce  an  edition  of  the  Romance 
de  la  Rose  which  will  supersede  that  of  Meon  (1814). 

In  the  case  of  Piers  Ploughman,  an  editor  is  met  in  limine  by 
a  peculiar  difficulty.  There  are  two  recensions  of  the  Poem  in 
manuscript — or  rather  the  original  text  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
vised,  interpolated,  and  re-arranged  by  another  hand,  and  in 
another  dialect.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  printed  the  Visions  and 
Creed ,  in  a  very  expensive  form,  in  1813,  selected  the  latter  text. 
Dr.  Whitaker  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and — rare  pheno¬ 
menon  among  antiquaries — a  man  of  original  genius ;  but  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  the  selection  of  his  text  would  alone  prove 
that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  editor.  It  is  because  “  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  approach  very  near-  to 
that  semi- Saxon  jargon  in  the  midst  of  which  the  editor  was 
brought  up,  and  which  he  continues  to  hear  daily  spoken  on 
the  confines  of  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York.”  Mr.  Wright’s  edition  presents  the  older  text,  from 
the  earliest  MS.  in  existence  (in  Trin.  Coll.  Library),  and 


one  which  is  contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  poem. 
But  he  throws  no  light  on  the  later  recension,  and  is  not 
very  distinct  on  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  earlier. 
He  says : — “  In  general,  the  first  text  is  the  best,  whether 
we  look  at  the  mode  in  which  tire  sentiments  are  stated, 
or  at  the  poetry  and  language.”  This  is  very  vague  and  uncri¬ 
tical.  Nor  less  so  is  Mr.  Wright’s  way  of  speaking  of  his  MSS. 
This  very  curious  question  of  the  double  text  is  worth  the 
attention  of  scholars  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  it,  all  the  MSS. 
of  the  Visions  should  be  examined,  and  their  date  and  dialect 
ascertained.  Not  till  the  external  evidence,  if  there  be  any, 
has  been  collected,  can  we  safely  go  on  to  weigh  the  internal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  variations.  At  present  we  have  only  conjectures.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  Dr.  Whitaker’s — “  that  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  when  its  author  was  a  young  man,  and  that  he 
lived,  and  continued  in  thehabit  oftranscribing.toextremeoldage.” 
On  the  other,  we  have  Mr.  Wright’s: — “  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  first  was  the  one  published  by  the  author,  and  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  were  made  by  some  other  person,  who  was  perhaps  induced 
by  his  own  political  sentiments  to  modify  passages,  and  was 
gradually  led  on  to  publish  a  revision  of  the  whole.”  Mr.  Wright 
sets  aside  Dr.  Whitaker’s  conjecture  as  quite  a  gratuitous 
supposition.  And  so  it  is,  but  he  forgets  to  relieve  his  own 
from  the  same  imperfection. 

Passing  from  the  textual  difficulties  to  the  substance  of  the 
poem,  we  find,  in  Mr.  Wright’s  Introduction  and  Notes,  literally 
•  no  help  towards  penetrating  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it. 
The  Notes  contain  a  few  scattered  illustrations  which  the  editor 
has  thrown  together  “  in  the  leisure  moments  which  he  has  been 
able  to  snatch  from  other  employments.”  We  admit  that 
casual  illustration  of  single  passages  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  all  that  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  long-winded, 
aimless,  and  insipid  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century — Lydgate, 
Gower,  or  Occleve.  But  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman— which, 
like  the  Divina  Commedia,  embodies  the  whole  political  and 
ecclesiastical  sentiment  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  conceals  it  under  a  thick  veil  of  mystery  and  alle¬ 
gory — requires  much  more  systematic  exposition.  Dante  ex¬ 
cepted,  no  modern  nation  possesses  so  genuine  and  pathetic 
a  record  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  which  a  religious  and 
intelligent  mind  endures  from  the  pressure  of  approved  and 
established  iniquity.  As  a  transcript  of  the  exterior  manners  of 
the  age,  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  far  more  picturesque  and 
vivid.  In  taste,  in  imagery,  in  expression,  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  is  vastly  superior  to  Piers  Ploughman.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  feel  iu  reading  Piers  Ploughman  that  we  have  no 
poetic  fiction,  but  the  outpouring  of  an  afflicted  human  heart. 
Chaucer  is  satirical ;  but  the  classical  irony  of  Chaucer  is  levity 
by  the  side  of  the  earnest  and  bitter  feeling  of  the  ruder  Plough¬ 
man.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  overflows  with  sentiment,  but 
it  is  the  affected  sentimentality  of  the  time  of  chivalry.  The 
Lollards  were  vehement,  but  their  angry  denunciations  express 
the  heated  passions  of  a  persecuted  faction.  The  author  of  (the 
original)  Piers  Ploughman  is  no  Wdckliffite.  He  sees  the  evils 
of  society  and  the  church  far  more  steadily  than  could  be  done 
after  they  had  grown  into  party  questions. 

Mr.  Wright  gives,  in  his  Introduction,  an  argument  or  abstract 
of  the  poem.  He  follows  Whitaker  closely,  and  does  not  im- 
rove  upon  him.  But  such  an  analysis,  though  useful,  is  no 
ey  to  the  Ploughman’s  enigma.  Had  we  to  do  with  mere 
obscurities  of  style,  as  in  Persius  or  Lycophron,  or  with  veiled 
historical  allusions,  as  in  Dante,  notes  could  remove  them.  But 
were  the  Visions  translated  into  fluent  modern  English,  we  should 
be  no  nearer  their  meaning.  We  have  to  do  with  allegory  in  a 
peculiar  form — not  the  personifications  of  abstract  qualities,  as  iu 
Bunyan,  with  whom  Milman  compares  the  Ploughman — nor  the 
historical  allegory  under  which  Rabelais  insinuates  satire  on  the 
living  great,  whom  it  was  unsafe  to  attack  openly.  The  Ploughman 
is  neither  an  illiterate  preacher,  nor  an  intriguing  man  of  the  world. 
He  is  an  ascetic  recluse,  trained  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools. 
He  has  first  idealized  for  himself,  in  the  forms  of  abstract 
thought,  the  life  of  man,  the  stages  of  the  Christian  course,  and 
the  social  evils  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  age,  and  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  his  ideal  back  again  into  a  more  popular 
language.  That  he  succeeded  in  some  measure  is  proved  by  the 
popularity  of  the  poem,  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  MSS.  which 
remain.  About  two-thirds  of  these  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nor  had  it  ceased  to  be  intelligible  so  late 
as  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  one  year  (1550),  three  impressions 
were  sold;  and  a  new  edition  was  called  for  in  15b1 — the  last 
till  Dr.  Whitaker’s  reprint  in  1813.  It  must,  however,  even  in 
the  author’s  own  time,  have  been  a  difficult  book  to  all  but  a  few. 
In  this  partial  obscurity  doubtless  lay  much  of  its  charm.  It 
brings  down  the  sublimities  of  Theology  from  the  technicalities 
of  the  schools,  and  lifts  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  conceals  her 
mysteries.  The  elucidation  of  this  singular  book— 

The  mevveillouseste  metels 

That  ever  dremed  Wight  in  World  as  I  Weno  (1.  Jo35) — 

is  a  task  still  reserved  for  some  future  critic.  It  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mere  antiquarian  or  glossographer,  and  demands  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  and  mystical  ideas  of 
the  14th  century.  Meantime  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  a 
better  popular  account  of  the  poem  than  that  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright’s  edition  may  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Milman’8 
History  of  Latin  Christianity. 
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PETER  PARLEY  * 

T  has  always  been  a  matter  of  speculation  with  us,  why  our 
Transatlantic  brethren,  the  most  go-ahead  people  in  the 
world,  should  be  so  slow  of  speech,  and  so  lengthy  in  their  books. 
An  American  will  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes, 
but  he  will  take  forty  years  to  tell  you  how  he  did  it.  He 
washes,  dresses,  dines,  makes  money,  loses  it,  travels,  annexes, 
repudiates — in  short,  enjoys  life — like  “  greased  lightning  but 
when  he  comes  to  put  all  this  in  a  book,  he  is  longer  than  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  and  more  tedious  than  a  debate  on  the 
budget.  The  reason  of  this  national  peculiarity  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discover,  but  it  is  a  certain  and  well-known  fact, 
and  the  volumes  before  us  present  a  very  striking  illustration  of  it. 

They  purport  to  contain  the  life  and  adventures  of  one  Mr. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  better  known  to  the  juvenile  literary  world  as 
Peter  Parley.  This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  a  New  England 
clergyman.  He  became  a  publisher  first  at  Hartford,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  afterwards  at  Boston.  He  travelled  in  Europe  in 
1824,  in  1832,  and  in  1848 — he  was  Consul  at  Paris  from  1851  to 
1853 — and  he  is  now  residing,  we  believe,  in  peace  and  plenty,  at 
New  York.  His  great  object  in  life  appears  to  have  been,  and 
indeed  still  to  be,  the  destruction  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
Blue  Beard,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the  like,  on  account  of 
their  immoral  and  terrifying  tendencies,  and  the  supply  of  the 
void  thereby  left  in  juvenile  libraries  by  works  of  a  strictly 
moral  and  instructive  character,  written  by  himself,  assisted  by 
others,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Parley.  Whether  society  owes  ' 
him  a  largedebt  of  gratitude  for  his  philanthropic  efforts  maybe  an 
open  question — especially  among  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
had  what  he  would  consider  the  misfortune  of  being  brought  up 
on  the  ancient  diet  of  fairy  lore,  and  who  have  never  been  able 
to  read  a  line  of  the  Parley  books  in  our  lives.  But  at  any  rate 
upwards  of  1000  pages,  many  of  them  in  small  print,  are  fully 
enough  to  chronicle  this  service  to  mankind  ;  and  to  this  length 
has  Mr.  Goodrich  extended  his  memoirs.  They  begin  in  the 
year  1 793,  when  he  was  born  at  Eidgefield,  in  Connecticut,  and 
more  than  half  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  very  minute 
and  detailed  account  of  that  fortunate  village  and  its  inhabitants. 
Life  in  those  days  in  New  England  seems  to  have  been  simple 
and  happy.  The  clergy  were  not  rich,  and  lived  on  very  equal 
terms  with  their  parishioners,  and  a  great  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  good  fellowship  pervaded  the  land.  Of  poverty,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  word,  there  was  little  or  nothing — all  had  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  were  warmly  clad.  Education  was  general, 
but  consisted  of  the  merest  elementary  instruction  in  the  village 
schools.  Afterwards,  such  young  men  as  had  parents  able  to 
afford  it  graduated  at  Yale,  or  one  of  the  other  greater  American 
colleges.  The  death  of  Washington  in  1799  was  the  first  event 
of  importance  recollected  by  our  author,  and  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  sensation  it  made  in  his  home  : — 

Among  the  events  of  general  interest  that  occurred  near  this  time,  I  re¬ 
member  the  death  of  Washington,  which  took  place  in  1799,  and  was  com¬ 
memorated  all  through  the  country  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  funeral  ceremonies, 
orations,  sermons,  hymns,  and  dirges,  attended  by  a  mournful  sense  of  loss, 
seeming  to  cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  heavens.  In  Ridgefield,  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  dressed  in  black,  and  we  had  a  discourse  pronounced  by  a  Mr. 
Edmonds,  of  Newtown.  The  subject,  indeed,  engrossed  all  minds.  Lieute¬ 
nant  Smith  came  every  day  to  our  house  to  talk  over  the  event,  and  to  bring 
us  the  proceedings  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  other  papers, 
he  brought  us  a  copy  of  the  Connecticut  Courant,  then,  as  now,  orthodox  in 
all  good  things,  and,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  duly  sprinkled  with 
murders,  burglaries,  and  awful  disclosures  in  general.  This  gave  us  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  Hartford,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Great  Man’s  decease.  The  paper  was  bordered  with  black, 
which  left  its  indelible  ink  in  my  memox-y.  The  celebrated  hymn,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Theodore  Dwight,  sank  into  my  mother’s  heart — for  she  had 
a  constitutional  love  of  things  mournful  and  poetic— and  she  often  repeated 
it,  so  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  cherished  love  of  my  childhood.  This  hymn 
has  ever  since  been  to  me  suggestive  of  a  solemn  pathos,  mingled  with  the 
Ridgefield  commemoration  of  Washington’s  death — the  black  drapery  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  the  toll  of  those  funeral  bells,  far,  far  over  the  distant 
hills,  now  lost  and  now  remembered,  as  if  half  a  dream  and  half  a  reality — 
yet  for  these  reasons,  perhaps,  the  more  suggestive  and  the  more  moxn’nful. 

The  next  vivid  impression  made  on  bis  young  mind  seems  to 
have  been  bis  horror  at  the  Tales  of  Mother  Goose  ;  and  be  gives 
a  moving  picture  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  Little  Red  Riding  Hood — induced  “to  hate  virtue 
itself”  by  Puss  in  Boots — carried  Blue  Beard  as  “a  dreadful 
burden  upon  his  mind” — and  “learned  to  approve  wickedness, 
lying,  deception,  and  murder  ”  in  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  He 
ends  this  terrible  passage  in  his  life  by  expressing  a  gloomy 
doubt  whether  his  own  moral  sense  and  character  were  not 
gravely  injured  by  this  course  of  study,  and  declaring  his 
conviction  that  “  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  in  the  world  are  to 
be  imputed  to  these  atrocious  books.” 

After  this,  we  hardly  dare  to  say  a  word  for  our  old  favourites  ; 
else  we  should  confess  that  we  were  blind  enough  to  imagine  that 
Red  Riding  Hood  inculcated  the  virtues  of  obedience  and  discre¬ 
tion — Puss  in  Boots  those  of  gratitude  and  ingenuity — that  Blue 
Beard-was  a  great  and  wholesome  warning  against  cruelty  and  curi¬ 
osity — and  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  was  a  noble  example  of  the 
power  gained  by  courage  and  perseverance,  when  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  But  we  hasten  to  abjure  this  error,  and  to 
call  upon  some  able  and  philanthropic  legislator  to  immor¬ 
talize  the  commencement  of  the  new  Parliament  by  bring¬ 

*  Becolleclions  of  a  Lifetime.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich.  2  vols.  New  York 
and  Auburn :  Miller,  Orton,  and  Mulligan,  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
and  Co.  18  S6. 


ing  in  a  Bill  for  stopping  the  publication  of  these  pernicious 
works,  and  thus  giving  an  effectual  check  to  that  increase  of  our 
criminal  population  which  is  at  present  exciting  so  much  grave 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  our  rulers. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  awful  subject  to  the  rise  of  Methodism 
in  America,  of  which  Mr.  Goodrich  gives  a  graphic  and  interest¬ 
ing  account,  showing  fairly  enough  both  the  good  and  the  evil 
produced  by  that  movement.  He  commences  this  portion  of  his 
book  by  a  sketch  of  religious  parties  in  America  at  the  time. 
We  may  notice,  in  passing,  their  system  of  Church-rates.  It 
consisted  of  a  law  which  compelled  every  man,  on  reaching  his 
majority,  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  congregation  in  whose  bounds 
he  lived,  unless  he  lodged  a  certificate  with  its  clerk  that  he 
belonged  to  some  other  religious  persuasion.  Of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  Dr.  Seabury,  we  extract  a  suggestive  anecdote : — 

On  bis  ai’rival  from  England,  whither  he  had  been  to  acquire  his  high 
ecclesiastical  honours,  there  was  a  general  curiosity  to  see  him  and  hear  him 
preach,  especially  in  Connecticut— although  the  mass  of  the  people,  being 
Congregationalists,  and  knowing  that  he  had  been  an  active  and  conspicuous 
Tory  in  the  Revolution,  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.  In  their 
imaginations,  a  bishop  who  preferred  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and  who  was 
called  “  my  lord  bishop,”  rode  in  a  coach,  and  appeared  in  swelling  robes,  was 
something  exceedingly  formidable,  if  not  dangerous,  to  Church  and  State. 

When,  therefore,  he  came  to  New  Haven  to  preach,  about  this  time — that 
is,  soon  after  he  had  returned  with  his  prelatic  honours — the  church  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Many  who  tried  to  get  in  were  necessarily  excluded. 
When  the  service  was  over,  a  man  of  the  middle  class  met  one  of  his  friends 
at  the  door,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  admittance : 

“  Well,  did  you  see  him  P”  said  the  latter. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  did  he  preach?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  And  was  he  as  proud  as  Lucifer  ?” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it :  why  he  preached  in  his  shirt-sleeves !” 

Methodism  soon  made  its  way  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  the  great  alarm  of  most  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
amongst  whom  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Goodrich.  But  he,  being 
a  wise  man,  and  seeing  that  the  movement  could  not  be  arrested, 
took  the  following  course  : — 

My  father,  who  was,  I  think,  a  far-seeing  man,  did  not  attempt  to  breast 
the  shock.  He  took  a  wiser  course.  He  adopted  evening  meetings,  first  at 
the  church,  and  afterward  at  private  houses.  No  doubt,  also,  he  put  more 
fervour  into  his  Sabbath  discourses.  Deacons  and  laymen,  gifted  in  speech, 
were  called  upon  to  pray  and  exhort,  and  tell  experiences  in  the  private 
meetings,  which  were  now  called  conferences.  A  revival  of  religious  spirit 
arose  even  among  the  orthodox.  Their  religious  meetings  soon  became  ani¬ 
mated,  and  were  speedily  crowded  with  interested  worshippers  or  eager 
lookers-on.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  was  newly  shingled  and  freshly 
painted ;  the  singing  choir  was  regenerated ;  the  lagging  salary  of  my  father 
was  paid  up  ;  and  as  winter  approached,  his  full  twenty  cords  of  wood  were 
furnished  by  his  people  according  to  the  contract. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
called  out  in  the  militia  when  the  British  fleet  blockaded  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  and  was  present  at  the  affair  of  the 
“  Connecticut  Blue-lights,”  which  created  so  much  disturbance 
in  America  at  that  period.  He  was  also  in  Hartford  at  the  time 
of  the  famous  “  Hartford  Convention,”  of  which  his  uncle  was 
a  member,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  throw  much  light  on  that 
much- vexed  question.  He,  of  course,  supports  the  Federal  side 
throughout,  and  throws  the  whole  blame  of  the  war,  with  apparent 
justice,  on  the  Democrats. 

The  second  volume  is  chiefly  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
foreign  travels  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  his  quarrels  with  pub¬ 
lishers  on  account  of  their  piracies  of  the  Parley  Books — one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number.  Also,  one  very  long  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  International  Copyright,  of  which 
he  is  a  warm  advocate.  In  the  course  of  his  visits  to  England, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Hannah  More,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Lock¬ 
hart,  and  others.  Hannah  More  is  thus  described : — 

Mrs.  More  was  now  79  years  of  age,  and  was  very  infirm,  having  kept  her 
room  for  two  years.  She  was  small,  and  wasted  away.  Her  attire  was  of 
dark-red  bombazine,  made  loose  like  a  dressing-gown.  Her  eyes  were  black 
and  penetrating,  her  face  glowing  with  cheerfulness,  through  a  lace-work  of 
wrinkles.  Her  head-dress  was  a  modification  of  the  coiffure  of  her  early  days 
— the  hair  being  slightly  frizzed,  and  lightly  powdered,  yet  the  whole  group 
of  moderate  dimensions. 

And  the  following  curious  instance  of  Scott’s  accuracy  and  power 
of  minute  observation  is  given.  It  occurs  in  the  course  ot  con¬ 
versation  after  a  dinner  at  Lockhart’s  : — 

“  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  American  Indians,”  said  Blackwood, 
“  is  their  being  able  to  follow  in  the  trail  of  their  enemies,  by  their  footprints 
left  in  the  leaves,  upon  the  grass,  and  even  upon  the  moss  of  the  rocks.  The 
accounts  given  of  this  seem  hardly  credible.” 

“  I  can  readily  believe  it,  however,”  said  Sir  Walter.  “  You  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  part  of  their  education.  I  have  learned  at  Abbotsford  to  discri¬ 
minate  between  the  hoof-marks  of  all  our  neighbours’  horses,  and  I  taught 
the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  Lockhart.  It  is,  after  all,  not  so  difficult  as  you  might 
think.  Every  horse’s  foot  has  some  peculiarity — either  of  size,  shoeing,  or 
manner  of  striking  the  earth.  I  was  once  walking  with  Southey  a  mile  or 
more  from  home — across  the  fields.  At  last  we  came  to  a  bridle-path,  leading 
toward  Abbotsford,  and  here  I  noticed  fresh  hoof-prints.  Of  this  I  said  nothing ; 
but  pausing  and  looking  up  with  an  inspired  expi'ession,  I  said  to  Southey—  1 
have  a  gift  of  second  sight :  we  shall  have  a  stranger  to  dinner  ! 

“  '  And  what  may  be  his  name  ?’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘  Scott,’  said  I.  ,  , 

“‘Ah,  it  is  some  relation  of  yours,’  he  said;  ‘  you  have  invited  him,  and 
you  would  pass  off,  as  an  example  of  your  Scottish  gift  of  prophecy,  a  matter 
previously  agreed  upon !’  , 

“ 1  Not  at  all,’  said  I.  '  I  assure  you  that  till  this  moment  I  never  thought  or 
such  a  thing.’ 

“  When  we  got  home,  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Scott,  a  farmer  living  some  three 
or  four  miles  distant,  and  a  relative  of  mine,  was  waiting  to  see  me.  Southey 
looked  astounded.  The  naan  remained  to  dinner,  and  he  vrae  asked  if  he  bad 
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given  any  intimation  of  his  coming.  He  replied  in  the  negative:  that  indeed 
he  had  no  idea  of  visiting  Abbotsford  when  he  left  home.  After  enjoying 
Southey’s  wonder  for  some  time,  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the  tracks  ot  Mr. 
Scott’s  horse  in  the  bridle-path,  and  inferring  that^he  was  going  to  Abbotstord, 
easily  foresaw  that  we  should  have  him  to  dinner.” 

Mrs.  Lockhart  confirmed  her  father’s  statement,  and  told  how,  in  walking 
over  the  country  together,  they  had  often  amused  themselves  in  studying  e 
hoof-prints  along  the  roads. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  person  seems  to  have  disappointed 
our  American  friend.  He  says  that  he  “  never  could  discover  m 
his  appearance  anything  but  the  features  and  aspect  of  an  ordinal  y 
and  certainly  not  prepossessing  old  man.  However,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  .liis  character  as  “  one  of  the  finest  in  British  history. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  descriptions 
of  Edward  Irving,  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  Canning,  and  those  of 
various  American  worthies — Mrs.  Sigourney,  Brainard,  Percival, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  many  more.  Some  of  these  are 
very  interesting,  especially  his  remarks  on  Brainard  and  YVebstei, 
both  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  known  well.  The  first  time  he 
saw  the  latter  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bunker’s  Hill  Monument,  when  he  was  the  “  orator  ot 
the  day.”  He  thus  describes  his  appearance  and  speech  :— 

There  was  a  grandeur  in  liis  form,  an  intelligence  in  his  deep  dark  (‘ye,  a 
loftiness  in  his  expansive  brow,  a  significance  in  his  arched  lip,  altogether 
beyond  those  of  any  other  human  being  I  ever  saw.  And  these,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  allude,  had  their  full  expression  and  interpretation. 

In  general,  the  oration  was  serious,  full  ot  weighty  thought  and  deepreflec- 
tion.  Occasionally  there  were  flashes  of  fine  imagination,  and  several  passages 
of  deep,  overwhelming  emotion.  I  was  near  the  speaker,  and  not  only  heard 
every  word,  but  I  saw  every  movement  of  his  countenance.  When  he  came 
to  address  the  few  scarred  and  time-worn  veterans— some  forty  in  number— 
who  had  shared  in  the  bloody  scene  which  all  had  now  gathered  to  commemo¬ 
rate,  he  paused  a  moment,  and,  as  he  uttered  the  words  “  \  enerable  men, 
his  voice  trembled,  and  X  could  see  a  cloud  pass  over  the  sea  of  faces  that 
turned  upon  the  speaker. 

in  a  note  be  subjoins  the  remark  of  an  old  farmer,  who  was 
one  of  the  audience,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings—”  W  ell,  that 
was  good  ;  every  word  seemed  to  weigh  a  pound. 

On  the  whole,  we  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
patient,  or  who  are  adepts  in  the  practice  of  shipping  as  they  read, 
to  dip  into  Peter  Parley’s  Life.  They  will  find  much  twaddle  and 
some  amusement,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  information 
on  American  politics  and  society.  They  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  authors,  many  ot 
whom  will  be  probably  quite  ne-v  to  them,  but  who  are  all  appa¬ 
rently  eminent  persons.  They  will  he  introduced  to  politicians, 
divines,  travellers,  men  of  science,  and  inventors  of  all  sorts, 
from  Morse  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  Perkins  of  the 
steam-gun.  They  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  eneigy, 
cultivation,  and  rapid  progress  in  all  ways,  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  they  will,  we  think,  lay  the  volumes  down  with  an  increased 
feeling  of  kindliness  and  respect  for  our  Transatlantic  relations, 
but  with  a  decided  wish  that  they  would  remember,  both  in  their 
speeches  and  their  books,  that  ancient  and  well-known  maxim 
“  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 


WILHELM  VON  HUMBOLDT* 

UPHE  life  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  can  never  lose  its  interest 
X  for  cultivated  readers.  He  and  his  great  brother  for  some  fifty 
years  represented  the  best  tendencies  of  their  nation  and  their 
time.  While  they  looked  down  upon  politics  from  an  upper 
region  of  thought,  they  were  something  more  than  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  German  philosophy.  The  course  of  many  years  and  varied 
pursuits  brought  them— the  elder  brother  especially— mto  contact 
with  the  most  opposite  circles  and  men.  Unconsciously,  peiliaps 
unjustly,  from  the  very  profundity  and  extent  of  liis  labours,  we 
are  tempted  to  regard  Alexander  von  Humboldt  as  a  mere 
encyclopaedia  of  laws  and  facts ;  but  in  his  brother,  we  never  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  warm  sympathies  and  genial  love  of 
home  which  endeared  a  tranquil,  unimpassioned  nature  to  all  with 
whom  it  came  in  contact.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  friendships 
and  liis  writings  that  the  life  and  workings  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  must  be  gathered.  Unhappily,  his  biographer  has  preferred 
to  write  a  critical  narrative,  tracing  public  acts  and  philosophical 
treatises  to  their  hidden  source  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind. 
Such  a  plan  necessarily  involves  not  a  little  monotony,  for  most 
dissimilar  results  are  commonly  referred  to  one  or  two  principles  ; 
and  chapters  swell  most  unduly  under  such  a  process.  _  There  is 
much  clever  thought  in  Herr  Haym’s  book,  hut  it  might  have 
been  reduced  with  advantage  within  a  compass  of  sixty  instead 
of  six  hundred  pages.  Amid  all  this  profusion  of  criticism  the 
leading  facts  of  the  hero’s  life  are  barely  recorded.  Not  a  single 
letter  is  given  in  full,  and  the  poems  and  more  characteristic 
prose  writings  are  rarely  quoted.  With  great  respect  for  the 
author’s  talent,  we  would  sooner  study  a  Humboldt  from  himself. 
Headers  not  of  the  Berlin  clique  of  thought  may  fairly  enough 
dissent,  even  now,  from  many  of  Herr  Haym’s  conclusions.  It 
is  quite  certain  that,  fifty  years  hence,  whoever  writes  the  history 
of  the  time  will  have  to  draw  from  original  sources  aloue,  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  these  have  been  kept  in  the  background 
in  a  work  of  some  pretensions.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  even 
ten  years  hence  there  will  still  exist  opportunities  for  writing 
the  life  of  a  great  man  from  the  recollections  of  his  friends  and 
from  unpublished  papers. 

*  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt.  Lebensbild  and  Charakteristilc.  Von  K. 
Haym.  London  Williams  and  Norgate, 


Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  birth  was  noble,  and  his  parents, 
who  boasted  of  knowing  Goethe,  were  among  the  most  cultivated 
members  of  the  Prussian  gentry.  They  therefore  secured  the 
best  men  of  the  day  for  the  education  of  their  family.  Naturally, 
these  (for  the  date  of  Wilhelm’s  birth  was  1767)  were  what  would 
now  he  called  encyclopaedists — quiet,  sensible  men  of  varied  cul¬ 
ture,  who  thought  without  obscurity,  and  wrote  without  affecta¬ 
tion.  Campe,  dear  to  children  as  the  author  of  the  Siviss  Family 
Robinson,  and  Engel,  a  very  German  Plato,  were  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  teachers  in  Tegel.  To  these  influences  succeeded, 
in  his  University  life,  those  of  Heyne,  the  great  Greek  scholar— 
Jacobi,  the  poet  of  transcendental  philosophy — and  Forster,  the 
botanist  who  had  accompanied  Cook  in  his  voyages.  These 
were  somewhat  distracting  influences  for  a  law  student  in. 
Gottingen.  It  is  curious  to  think  what  a  very  different  circle 
was  growing  up,  not  five  years  later,  in  Jena,  where  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis,  were  listening  to  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  and  themselves  laying  the  foundations  of  theBomantic 
school.  It  is  characteristic  of  AVilhelm  von  Humboldt  that  he 
never  belonged  to  a  set,  and  mixed  very  little  with  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  age.  But  his  largeness.  of  heart  kept  him 
free  from  the  pedantry  of  the  Illuminati  iu  the  capital,  aud 
he  never  joined  in  the  outcry  against  Bomanticism.  After 
two  years  of  travel,  during  which  he  visited  Paris  “  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  despotism,”  Humboldt  entered  upon 
official  life  in  Berlin  in  1790.  But  even  his  marriage  in  the  next 
year  could  not  fetter  him  to  the  routine  of  a  bureau,  which  he 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  branch  of  education.  “Form  thy¬ 
self,  and  work  upon  others  through  being  what  thou  art,”  were 
his  maxims  even  at  this  date,  as  lie  told  Forster.  Accordingly, 
in  1792,  he  withdrew  from  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  happy  years  to  study.  Heyne  got  from  him 
the  hints  which  were  afterwards  expanded  and  matured  in  the 
work  on  Homer.  Schiller  lived  in  the  most  trustful  intercourse 
with  a  nature  as  pure  as  his  own,  and  derived  a  scientific  impulse, 
which  displayed  itself  iu  essays  aud  philosophical  poems.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  Humboldt  as  the  commentator  of 
Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  the  friend  ot  Gentz.  But 
self-reliance,  the  habit  of  self-analysis,  and  the  tendency  to 
look  upon  everything  in  nature  as  materiel  for  self-education,  were 
qualities  common  alike  to  the  great  poet  and  the  great  man. 
Indeed,  these  and  the  appreciation  of  art  contributed  as  it  were 
a  Greek  element  to  Humboldt’s  character.  Hence,  when  Minister 
at  Borne  (betw-en  1802  and  1806),  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
city  might  never  be  well  governed,  because  civilization  and  the 
antique  could  not  flourish  together.  This  was  the  selfishness  of 
philosophical  thought,  which  looked  on  the  world  of  men  as 
a  school  rather  than  a  society.  His  practice  was  better  than  his 
theory.  The  Prussian  Embassy  was  the  home  of  needy  men  ot 
letters,  and  of  obscure  artists  such  as  Bauch  and  Thorwaldsen 
then  were.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  who  obtained  fiom  the 
love  of  the  Roman  people  the  sad  privilege  of  a  private  burial- 
place  for  his  son.  The  intimacy  with  Gentz— -so  singular  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  over — belongs  to  the  period  preceding  the 
Boman  embassy.  Gentz  was  one  of  the  little  notabilities  ol  a 
great  time — noisy  from  his  impulsive  sympathies  in  literature 
and  politics,  clear  and  witty  from  living  with  men  of  the  world, 
somewhat  venal  from  disreputable  necessities,  and  destined  to 
end  his  life  llasi  of  all  good  efforts,  and  in  the  Austrian  service. 
His  most  creditable  points  were  his  admiration  of  Burke  and  his 
hostility  to  France,  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  paid  him  to 
have  taken  a  different  line.  Humboldt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  flash  and  sparkle  of  his  associate’s  nature,  and  to  have 
given  his  trashy  sentimentality  more  credit  for  good  than  it 
deserved.  Gentz  for  a  time  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  a 
massive  and  upright  character;  but  he  soon  recovered  when 
they  had  once  parted,  and  he  wrote  a  few  years  after  from 
Vienna  to  say  how  immeasurably  he  felt  himself  raised  above 
Humboldt. 

When  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  the  disgrace  of  French  occupation 
avenged  Prussian  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Europe,  Humboldt 
felt  that  his  place  was  in  his  ruined  country.  A  feeling  seems 
to  have  crossed  his  mind,  that  philosophy  is  not  the  only 
pursuit  by  which  a  nation  is  made  great.  “  The  seeds  of  our 
misfortunes,”  he  writes,  “  were  hidden  in  the  carelessness  of  our 
former  pleasant  occupations.  Long  ago  I  have  trembled  for 
what  the  issue  might  be.”  The  first  occupation  that  onered 
itself  was  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education ;  and  Humboldt  1a 
said  to  have  done  good  service  in  promoting  reforms  and  making 
trial  of  new  methods,  such  as  the  Pestalozzian.  But  the  state  01 
the  finances  did  not  allow  of  any  large  expenditure,  and  the 
patriot  sighed  to  be  employed  in  the  more  real  business  of  the 
times.  He  obtained  his  wish,  and  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  in  18x0.  The  post  was  oneof  extreme  importance  when  the 
representative  of  Prussia  became  also  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
Congress  which  followed  the  triumphs  of  the  allies,  and  remodelled 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  future  condition  of  Germany,  and 
the  guarantees  to  be  exacted  from  France,  were  the  questions 
practically  of  most  importance  to  the  envoy  of  a  German  Court 
between  1813  and  1816.  Talleyrand,  who  was  brought  into 
contact  with  Humboldt  by  diplomatic  necessities,  characterized 
him  as  “  an  incarnate  sophism.”  This  shallow,  sharp  definition  wag 
of  course  inadequate  to  convey  the  whole  character  of  the  man,  yet 
it  was  not  without  a  spice  of  malicious  truth.  Theories  about  the 
grandeur  of  complete  self-sufficiency,  aud  the  analogies  ot 
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Hellenic  and  Teutonic  civilization,  misled  tho  philosopher  who  was 
set  to  deal  with  thirty-nine  petty  Courts  and  an  incongruous  body 
politic.  Every  little  State  of  Germany,  its  Hesses  and  Saxonies, 
represented  to  Humboldt  a  substantive  form  of  life;  and  ho 
shrunk  from  merging  a  definite  individuality  in  a  centralized 
empire.  A  federal  union,  like  the  Achean  league,  appeared 
to  offer  the  true  solution  of  his  views  ;  and  such  a  form  was  de¬ 
clared  impossible  by  practical  statesmen  like  Stein  and  Capo 
d'Istria.  Nor  was  the  abstract  thinker  much  more  successful 
when  he  entered  Paris  with  the  soldiers  of  Waterloo  to  define 
the  limits  of  their  victories.  Moderate,  even  in  the  flush  of 
triumph,  towards  the  foe  of  so  many  years,  he  was  assailed  with 
the  coarsest  virulence  by  Blueher  for  betraying  the  cause  of  his 
country.  Sincerely  anxious  to  assert  what  he  thought  the  true 
claims  of  Prussia,  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  Paris  Conferences. 
Castlereagh,  judging  from  the  English  point  of  view,  did  not  care 
to  assist  in  exacting  territorial  concessions.  Metternich  did  not 
wish  to  aggrandize  Prussia.  And  Talleyrand  indemnified  him¬ 
self  for  many  mortifications,  and  courted  popularity  under  the 
new  regime  in  Frauce,  by  treating  with  studied  insult  and  dis¬ 
regard  the  representative  of  a  minor  State. 

From  an  honourable  exile  as  Ambassador  in  London,  Humboldt 
was  recalled  in  1819  to  become  Minister  of  Social  and  Communal 
Affairs  in  Prussia.  It  was  a  concession  wrung  from  Harden- 
berg  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  For  the  reaction  against 
constitutional  and  liberal  tendencies  had  already  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Humboldt’s  labours  therefore 
were  confined  to  the  drawing  up  a  constitution,  which  remained, 
like  the  royal  promises,  on  paper.  Like  the  politicians  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  though  animated  by  very  different  motives,  Hum¬ 
boldt  pronounced  for  a  representation  based  upon  classes.  This, 
he  said,  was  organic  life — to  choose  delegates  by  counting  heads  was 
to  recognise  only  the  distinctions  of  number  and  mass.  By  a  very 
logical  development  of  this  theory,  every  city  and  every  province 
wastohaveits  communalchamber.  The  scheme,  of  course, included 
the  idea  of  a  national  Parliament.  But  the  Prussian  Ministry  saw 
the  importance  of  fostering  local  at  the  expense  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  all  that  concerned  the  central  assembly  was 
postponed  indefinitely.  Humboldt  was  not  long  in  a  position  to 
remonstrate  against  the  breach  of  public  faith.  After  not  a  year 
of  office,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
retiring  pension  which  was  his  due ;  but  he  retired  without 
bitterness  and  without  regret.  “  He  would  have  preferred,”  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  Varnhagen,  “to  renounce  all  part  in  the 
drama  of  history,  if  he  could  thus  have  been  enabled  to  stand 
above  events  in  decisive  greatness  and  firmness. 

The  nature  of  the  philological  labours  which  now  occupied  the 
Minister’s  leisure  can  only  be  briefly  indicated.  Humboldt 
approached  the  study  of  language  as  the  true  introduction  to  the 
history  of  man  and  of  thought.  To  him  and  to  our  countryman 
Prichard  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  treated  grammar 
philosophically.  The  organic  structure  of  speech  in  its  several 
parts,  with  its  gradual  evolution  of  latent  forms,  was  shown  to  be 
the  expression  of  human  life.  The  importance  of  this  theory 
will  be  best  felt  if  we  remember  how  crude  were  the  efforts  that 
had  preceded  it — how  the  similar  sound  of  a  dozen  words  had 
often  been  used  to  connect  two  dissimilar  families  of  speech. 
Humboldt’s  method  was  like  the  substitution  of  chemistry  for 
alchemy — it  replaced  the  rough  material  unity  by  one  of  spirit 
and  life.  And  this  element  of  growth  he  traced  again  in  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  flexible  and  isolated  languages — organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic,  as  Professor  Muller  more  justly  calls  them-  of  which 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese  are  characteristic  types.  In  liis  inquiries 
into  the  genesis  of  speech,  Humboldt  was  curiously  influenced  by 
recollections  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  and  here  and  there  in 
his  grammatical  labours  we  find  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  forms 
of  speech  with  the  forms  of  the  understanding.  But  an  almost 
unrivalled  acquaintance  with  different  tongues  corrected  and 
modified  this  a  priori  tendency.  Besides  a  monograph  on  the 
origin  of  grammatical  forms,  his  best  known  works  are  those  on 
the  Basque  and  Kawi  languages.  But,  later  in  life,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  and  was  strangely  attracted 
by  the  congenial  vein  of  philosophical  mysticism. 

Humboldt’s  old  age  seemed  the  splendid  sunset  of  an  almost 
unclouded  day.  Quiet  thought  and  the  profound  investigation  of 
truth,  an  honourable  ease  and  devoted  friends,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  married  union  which,  in  life’s  late  autumn,  bloomed  into  second 
love,  were  the  crown  of  labours  which  had  earned  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  “  Letters  to  a  Lady 
Friend  ”  were  written.  They  were  addressed  to  one  who  had  sepa¬ 
rated  without  dishonour  from  a  marriage  without  affection. 
[Romantically  desiring  truth  and  purity,  she  had  broken  the  laws 
of  the  world,  and  found  her  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
innocence,  while  the  social  fault  was  very  justly  punished  by 
exclusion  from  society.  In  her  isolation  she  had  one  friend. 
Humboldt,  who  had  known  her  in  youth,  corresponded  with  her 
on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  to  those  letters  we  would 
refer  all  who  would  wish  to  get  some  idea  of  lus  character. 
Friendship  and  home  were  not  long  to  remain  unclouded.  The 
death  of  Frau  von  Humboldt  in  1829  was  the  first  great  stroke 
that  parted  her  husband  from  the  world.  He  shrank  backupon  him¬ 
self.  “  So  long  as  I  can  live  on,  with  the  recollection  of  her  unim¬ 
paired,  in  seclusion  and  solitude,  I  do  notcomplain.and  am  evennot 
unhappy.”  In  1835  he  followed  her  whom  he  had  lost.  “  Think 
often  upon  me,”  he  said,  on  his  deathbed,  “  but  think  with  cheer¬ 


fulness  ;  I  have  been  very  happy  ;  even  to-day  has  been  a  glorious 
day  for  me ;  for  love  is  the  highest  good.  I  shall  soon  be  with 
my  mother,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  order  of  the 
world.”  The  marble  presence  of  Hope,  as  Tliorwaldsen’s  fancy 
conceived  it,  stands  grandly  over  the  grave  in  Tegel,  where 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  “  I  had 
not  thought,”  said  the  brother,  who  lives  to  remember  him, 
“  that  my  old  age  had  so  many  tears  left.” 


Erratum. — In  the  review  of  “  Faber’s  Poems,”  in  our  last  number,  the 
sentence  with  reference  to  “  England’s  Trust  ” — “  It  does  not  appear  in  this 
edition” — should  have  been  printed,  “  It  does  appear  in  this  edition.’! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  FREEMEN  AND  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
OF  MAIDSTONE. 

GENTLEMEN, — Accept  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  distinguished  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  us. 
Under  difficulties  of  no  common  kind,  a  battle  has  been  fought,  terminating  in  a 
victory  the  more  gratifying,  because  the  means  by  which  it  was  won  were  all  fair  and 
honourable.  It  is  our  grateful  duty  to  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  those  by  whose 
votes  and  exertions  we  have  been  raised  to  our  present  proud  position.  Henceforward 
our  services  are  impartially  the  property  of  the  whole  constituency,  over  whose  interests 
we  shall  assiduously  watch  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  will  be  our  ambition  to  cement  friendship  and  conciliate  opposition  by  the  honest 
and  laborious  fulfilment  of  that  grave  trust  which  your  kindness  has  committed  to  our 
keeping.  We  solicited  your  votes  as  men  unpledged  to  party ;  and  it  is  our  desire  to 
justify  your  selection  of  us  by  the  impartial  consideration  of  all  questions  both  local 
and  general. 

Again  thanking  you  with  overflowing  hearts, 

We  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  and  obedient  Servants, 

A.  J.  1!.  BEItESFORD  HOPE, 
Maidstone,  March  30th,  1857.  EDWARD  SCOTT,  (Captain).  _ 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  terra 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience;  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-filths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  1856, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1820 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

14S6  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1095  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


'IT HE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Directors 

of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together  with  the  Casb 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  of  the  Society’* 
1  flairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  on  the  18th 
,f  February,  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  application  to  the  Actuary 
>r  to  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain. — CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SAILRDAY 

•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the- 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  om 


application. 

Abchurcli-yard,  and  71,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.  C. 


Established  1809. 


Memorial  church  at  Constantinople.  The Exhi- 

bition  of  the  several  Designs  is  now  Open  to  the  Public,  Free  of  Charge,  at 
K in g’s  College,  Strand,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk.  AVill  Close  April  18th. _ _ 

G^llOLL  COLLEGE  (SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL), 

RESIDENT  PROFESSORS  WANTED  for  the  following  Chairs:— Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Human  History,  Design— Sal  ry  £50» 
per  annum.  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application  to  William  Bullock  Mib, ter. 
Esq.,  Gnoll  Castle,  Neath,  South  Wales. _ _ _ 

Principal  a.  j.  scott,  a.m.,  of  owen’s  college, 

Manchester,  will  deliver  Two  Lectures  on  the  AGE  OF  DANTE,  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Marylebone  Institution,  Edwardes-street,  For tman- square,  on  the  afternoon  oi 
FRIDAY,  the  17th,  and  TUESDAY,  the  21st  of  APRIL,  at  Three  o’Clock. 

Tickets  for  the  Two  Lectures,  3s. ;  Reserved  Seats,  6s. ;  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Library  of  the  Institution. _ _ 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— Spezia,  Giuglini,  Vialetti, 

Bf.neventano,  Pocchini. 

OPENING  NIGHT,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  14. 

OPERA— LA  FAVORITA.  BALLET— LA  ESMERALDA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

All  the  Boxes  and  Stalls  having  been  disposed  of  for  the  Subscription  or  Opening 
Night,  the  same  Opera  and  Ballet  will  be  repeated  on  THURSDAY,  April  16,  it  being  an 
extra  night  not  included  in  the  subscription. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  halt-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  he  had  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade,  Haymarket.  Price 
One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a  half  each. 

The  doors  will  open  at  Half-past  Seven ;  the  Opera  commences  at  Eight. 


April  4,  1857.] 
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A  YOUNG  GERMAN  CLERGYMAN,  speaking  FRENCH 

J\  and  ENGLISH  fluently  (Two  years  in  Paris,  Eighteen  Months  ux  England), 
wishes  to  Travel  with  an  Eligible  Pupil. 

Address  T,  E.,  9,  Myddleton-square,  Pentonville. _ _ 

NEW  WORK  II Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 

Next  Week,  Two  Volumes,  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

iYNEYOR  TERRACE;  OR,  THE  CLUE  OF  LIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe.” 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ . 


D 


STANDARD  SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METALLURGY ;  or,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals.  By  John  Arthur  Phillips,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.  Second 
Edition  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  By  James 
Napier,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
doth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY,  PRACTICAL  AND  THEO- 

RETICAL.  By  F.  C.  Bakewell.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richaed  Gkiefin  and  Co. _ 

MR.  TODHUNTER'S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS 

APPLICATIONS.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 
ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  10s.  6d. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  10s.  6d. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 

_ '  MR.  SNOW I1AL L’S  TRIGONOMETRY.  NINTH  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

npHE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGO- 

I  NOMETRY;  With  the  Construction  and  use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms,  both  of 
Numbers  and  for  Angles.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Second 

Edition.  5s, 

CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fourth  Edition.  5s. 

Cambridge ;  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 

This  day,  in  Three  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d. 

rpWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A., 
JL  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES :  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 
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Edition,  crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
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ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY,  INDUSTRIAL 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  SMARTS  WALKER. 
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JACK  HINTON.  By  Charles  Lever.  With  8  Illustrations 

tj  by  H.  K.  Browne. 

_ Chapman  and  Hall,  103,  Piccadilly, _ 

In  8vo,  price  3d. 

/X HURCII-RATE  COMMUTATION;  OR,  THE  OUTLINE  OF 

\j  A  PLAN  FOR  AN  EQUITABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH-RATE 
QUESTION.  By  Laicus  Urbanus. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. _ 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

WARNINGS  and  CONSOLATIONS  spoken  in  St.  Barnabas’ 

Church,  Pimlico.  By  the  Rev.  James  Skinner. 
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Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  doth  hoards, 

Letters  to  john  bull,  esquire,  on  lawyers 

AND  LAW  REFORM.  By  Joshua  Williams,  Esq,,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property.” 
_ H.  Sweet,  3,  Chancery-lane,  London. _ 

THE  LATEST  AND  CHEAPEST  EDITION  OF  BLACKSTONE. 
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LACKSTONE’S  COMMENTARIES.  A  New  Edition,  adapted 

to  the  present  State  of  the  Law.  By  Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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This  Day,  8vo,  Is. 

IR  FITZROY  KELLY’S  LETTER  TO  LORD 

HURST  ON  THE  LATE  DEBATE  UPON  CHINA. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
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AND  PORTUGAL,  GREECE,  TURKEY,  EGYPT,  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 
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MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER,  Printed  for  the 

convenience  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  communicating  information  to 
Travellers,  is  published  Annually  in  May,  and  inserted  in  every  eopy  of  Murray’s 
Handbooks  for  the  Continent,  &c.,  issued  during  the  Season. 

As  only  a  limited  space  is  allowed,  preference  is  given  to  those  Advertisements 
which  are  more  immediately  addressed  to  Tourists. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  before  the  30th  of  April,  accompanied 
with  a  remittance,  or  reference  for  payment  in  London. 

Annual  Circulation,  12,000. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  April  4,  1857. 
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Early  in  May  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo, 

LIFE  OE  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

Tbubneii  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

Third  Edition, 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  pertiies.  two  Vols.  svo, 

price  21s. 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co, 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  ELECTIONS. 

THE  turmoil  of  the  elections  is  pretty  nearly  over  ;  and 
it  is  time  to  ask  what  it  is,  in  substance,  that  the  country 
has  pronounced  ?  There  have  been  abundance  of  small  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  subject,  none  of  which  strike  us  as  containing  more 
than  a  very  slight  modicum  of  truth.  The  notion  that  the 
whole  practical  import  of  all  the  struggles  which  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  counties  and  boroughs  is  simply  a  vote  of 
approval  of  the  China  war,  is  abandoned  at  last  even  by  the 
Times;  and  our  contemporary  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  classification  of  the  returns  which  it  commenced,  on  the 
basis  of  the  opinions  expressed  about  the  nationality  of  a 
hybrid  lorcha.  The  people,  we  are  glad  to  see,  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  select  their  representatives  on  grounds  so 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  great  social  and  material  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  But  if  the  response  of  the  constitu¬ 
encies  means  more  than  a  mere  China  vote,  is  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  pure  Palmerstonianism  1 
At  the  first  blush,  there  was  something  to  countenance  this 
view;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Premier’s  character  for 
pluck,  and  the  credit  which  he  won  by  coming  into  power  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  war,  has  exerted  an  appreciable 
influence  on  many  of  the  elections.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  significance  of  the  returns — as  Lord  Palmerston  per¬ 
haps  will  discover,  should  he  endeavour,  on  the  strength  of 
his  personal  popularity,  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
party  which  still  owns  him  as  its  chief.  According  to 
another  theory,  the  essential  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
country  consists  in  the  rejection  of  sectional  interests,  the 
consolidation  of  parties,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old- 
fashioned  game  at  see-saw  between  the  ins  and  the  outs. 
This  view  has  just  a  few  facts  to  give  it  plausibility.  The 
doctrinaire  cliques  have  suffered  more  than  any.  Exeter 
Hall  has  been  sorely  discomfited.  The  Maynooth  cry  fell 
almost  dead  upon  the  carnal  ears  of  ten-pound  householders. 
Free-trade  has  triumphed  so  completely  in  the  House  that  it 
has  lost  its  value  as  a  distinctive  principle  for  party  pur¬ 
poses.  The  ballot  was  popular,  as  usual,  with  a  certain  class 
of  boroughs,  but  it  has  obtained  neither  a  wider  nor  a  more 
energetic  support  than  on  former  occasions.  There  is  not  a 
single  narrow  specialty  which  has  not  been  mox-e  or  less 
discountenanced.  But  if  members  are  less  committed  than 
usual  to  particular  nostrums,  it  is  certainly  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  have  as  yet  substituted  party  allegiance 
for  a  crotchety  independence.  There  never  was  a  House  less 
bound  to  this  or  that  leader,  or  less  impregnated  with  the 
conviction  that  private  opinion  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
party  tactics,  than  the  present  one  is  likely  to  prove.  There 
may  be  a  considerable  body  who  are  resolute  to  hold  by  the 
pugnacious  Premier,  just  as  boys  range  themselves  under  the 
lead  of  the  cock  of  the  school.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  a 
moderate  section  which  will  doubtless  abide  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
less  from  personal  or  political  sympathy  than  from  the  want 
of  capacity  to  produce  from  their  ranks  a  leader  more  con¬ 
genial  to  their  tastes.  But  these  parties  will  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  House,  and  the  chief  numerical 
strength  of  Ministers  will  be  drawn  from  Liberals  who  suspect 
their  own  champion,  and  Conservatives  who  think  him  a  safer 
Tory  than  the  Opposition  leader. 

But  though  it  is  not  China,  nor  Palmerstonism,  nor  sec¬ 
tional  independence,  nor  party  organization,  in  which  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  elections  is  to  be  sought,  are  we 
to  conclude  that  the  country  has  spoken  with  an  unmean¬ 
ing  voice!  We  think  not.  Two  marked  tendencies  are 
very  visible.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  palpable  advance 
of  Liberalism  ;  and,  what  is  more  significant,  the  principle 
of  progress  has  shown  an  unexpected  tendency  towards  one 
special  manifestation.  When  we  say  that  Liberalism  has 
advanced,  we  refer  less  to  the  numerical  changes  in  the  nomi¬ 


nal  strength  of  parties  than  to  the  concessions  which  the 
most  retrograde  politicians  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  to  popular  ideas.  We  believe  that  we  may  say  of  this 
election  what  could  not  have  been  said  of  any  previous  one — 
that  there  has  not  been  one  pure  specimen  of  a  Tory  speech 
on  a  single  hustings,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Every  one  affects  progress  in  his  own  way.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  a  very  small  way  indeed  ;  but  the  universal  appropriation 
of  the  commonplaces  of  Liberalism,  even  by  the  steadiest 
of  the  Conservatives,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  far  more  infected  with  ideas  of  progress  than 
the  sum  total  of  the  Liberal  gains,  whether  they  be  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  fifty,  alone  would  indicate. 

Another  remarkable  fact — and,  we  think,  the  most  material 
fact  of  all — is  the  prominence  of  the  topic  of  Reform.  The 
common  belief,  before  the  dissolution,  was  that  the  people  at 
large  could  not  be  got  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question. 
Unless,  however,  candidates  of  all  parties  have  been  strangely 
wanting  in  sagacity,  there  must  be  a  stronger  undercurrent  of 
feeling  in  this  direction  than  had  been  supposed.  W e  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  stage  of  noisy  demonstration,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  both  in  boroughs  and  in  counties,  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Peelites  and  Peace-men,  have  either  declared  for  Reform  in 
one  shape  or  another,  or  have  at  least  been  careful  to  repu¬ 
diate  the  imputation  of  anything  like  a  prejudice  against 
some  modification  of  the  Bill  of  1832.  Even  Conservatives 
have  eschewed  the  finality  doctrines  which  a  few  years  ago 
formed  the  creed  of  the  Whigs.  Many  of  the  mild  advocates 
of  Reform  in  the  abstract  will  assuredly  oppose  any  Bill 
which  can  possibly  be  produced ;  but,  empty  as  their  profes¬ 
sions  may  be,  they  are  not  the  less  shadows  of  a  coming 
change.  When  all  men  are  looking  in  one  direction — some 
with  hope  and  resolution,  others  perhaps  with  fear  and  hesi¬ 
tation — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  goal  towards  which 
events  are  tending.  But  more  significant  omens  are  abroad. 
Putting  out  of  consideration  the  sickly  assent  which  reluctant 
Tories  have  given  to  Reform,  there  is  a  decided  stir  in  every 
section  of  the  Liberal  camp.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
almost  alone,  has  carefully  avoided  the  subject ;  but  with  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  he  may  reject, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Premier  to  taboo  the  question. 
Every  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Government  stands  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  step  in  advance,  and  that  will  leave  but  scanty 
debating  power  to  the  opposing  party.  Some — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — have  spoken  out  as  decidedly 
as  the  most  thorough  Reformer  could  desire.  When  an 
actual  Reform  Bill  comes  under  discussion,  it  will  inevitably 
produce,  upon  that  particular  question,  a  more  decisive  separa¬ 
tion  of  parties  than  we  have  seen  since  the  downfall  of  Pro¬ 
tection.  Many  a  timid  talker  about  cautious  modifications 
will  relapse  into  obstructiveness  when  a  practical  measure 
has  to  be  considered ;  and  the  struggle  will  probably  put 
new  energy  and  life  into  the  party  of  stagnation,  no  less 
than  into  the  party  of  progress.  But,  except  on  this  one 
point,  the  old  divisions  seem  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  until  a 
reconstruction  of  the  electoral  body  shall  give  scope  for 
wider  differences  of  opinion  than  are  now  to  be  found  among 
our  representatives.  Notwithstanding  all  the  special  ex¬ 
planations  which  have  been  given  of  the  break-up  of  parties 
during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  but  one  rational  way  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomenon.  After  the  reform  of  1832, 
Toryism,  though  shaken  in  strength  and  diminished  in 
numerical  force,  was  for  a  time  rather  intensified  than  other¬ 
wise  by  the  alarm  which  the  Radical  triumphs  had  excited. 
There  was  no  difficulty  then  about  party  organization. 
When  terror  had  expired,  interest  took  its  place,  and  Protec¬ 
tion  served  well  enough  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  party  of 
resistance.  But  ever  since  that  solemn  imposture  has  been 
quietly  interred  in  the  grave  of  all  humbugs,  the  means  of 
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creating  real  parties  have  been  wanting,  because  the  extreme 
range  of  opinion,  not  only  in  the  House,  but  throughout  the 
whole  electoral  body,  scarcely  involved  more  than  differences 
of  (jegree  and  cjetail.  There  was  no  longer  a  section  of  the 
country  absolutely  opposed  to  change,  and  the  prevalent  type 
of  Liberalism  became  milder  and  milder  as  Toryism  died  out. 

There  are  only  two  parties  possible  as  permanent  organi¬ 
zations —  that  whose  instinct  is  to  improve,  and  that 
which  is  chiefly  anxious  to  preserve.  When  the  most 
decided  of  the  innovators  became  so  moderate  as  to  cause 
little  real  alarm  in  the  most  timid  Conservatives,  the  old 
party  distinctions  inevitably  died  out,  or  degenerated  into 
mere  personal  combinations.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
a  restoration  of  the  machinery  of  Parliamentary  parties, 
so  long  as  the  whole  body  is  chosen  by  electors  who 
may  call  themselves  Liberal  Conservatives  or  Conservative 
Liberals,  but  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  practically 
the  advocates  of  the  same  middle-class  ideas  of  moderate 
progress.  A  little  extension  of  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  may  suffice  to  introduce  an  element  of  more  pro¬ 
nounced  politics,  which  will  throw  the  cautious  section 
of  the  progressive  party  into  an  attitude  of  resistance, 
which  the  moderate  Liberalism  of  late  years  has  failed 
to  provoke  in  the  converted  Protectionists  who  do  duty  as 
Her  Majesty’s  Opposition.  Then,  and  not  before,  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  Parliamentary  rank  and  file  again  obedient 
to  the  lead  of  their  respective  chiefs. 


DRED  SCOTT. 

THERE  is  so  marked  a  revulsion  in  England  from  the 
strong  interest  which  was  felt  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
American  Slavery  question,  that  we  had  intended  to  put 
aside  for  the  present  a  decision  of  great  importance,  on  the 
subject  of  negro  servitude,  which  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  comments  on  it  which  we  have  read  in  some  of  our 
contemporaries  are  so  inaccurate,  and  the  ferment  caused  by 
it  in  America  is  so  decidedly  on  the  increase,  that  we  think 
it  may  be  useful  to  explain,  with  some  care,  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  great  case  of  the  negro,  Dred  Scott.  A  coloured  man, 
bearing  this  name,  was  born  a  slave  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States.  Some  time  after  he  had  reached  maturity,  his  owner 
took  him  into  a  free  State,  and  suffered  him  to  reside  there 
about  two  years.  The  negro  then  retxxrned  to  the  South, 
and  was  immediately  claimed  by  his  former  master  as  a 
slave.  The  claim  was  sustained  by  the  local  judicatui'e, 
but  Dred  Scott  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  American 
Constitution  has  confided  the  protection  of  all  rights  growing 
out  of  the  l’elation  of  State  to  State,  or  of  any  one  State  to 
the  Federation.  The  complainant  pleaded  that  he  had,  in 
effect,  been  enfranchised  by  his  permitted  residence  in  an 
independent  commonwealth,  by  whose  laws  slavery  was 
foi’bidden.  Such  an  allegation  would  have  been  plainly 
untenable  if  lie  had  been  a  runaway,  escaped  to  free  soil ; 
for  in  that  case,  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  on  which 
the  notorious  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is  founded  would  have 
saved  his  owner’s  rights.  It  was,  however,  admitted  that 
his  master  had  voluntarily  allowed  him  to  live  long  enough 
in  the  fi-ee  State  to  acquire  a  domicile;  and  thence  ai’ose 
the  legal  difficulty  of  his  case. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  would  have  been  enough  for 
the  advocates  of  Dred  Scott  to  rely  on  the  positive  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  legal  system  of  the  State  which  had 
adopted  him.  But  the  extent  of  the  extra-tci’ritoi'ial  opera¬ 
tion  of  local  laws  is  always  a  difficult  point  in  international 
jurisprudence ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  law  of  each 
State  has  foi-ce  beyond  its  boundaries  is  a  question  far  from 
settled,  in  all  its  bearings,  by  the  jurists  of  the  United  States. 
The  counsel  of  the  negro  judged  it  safer,  accordingly,  to  fall 
back  on  other  ground.  Dred  Scott  had  resided  in  one  of 
the  newer  Free-States;  and  it  was  urged  on  his  behalf  that 
slavery  was  interdicted,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  he  had  lived,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  out  of 
which  that  State  had  been  formed.  A  Territory,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  remark,  is  the  name  given  to  dependencies  of  the 
American  Federation  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  Sovereign  States.  For  such  dependencies  the 
Congi’ess  of  the  United  States  legislates — such  at  least,  has 
hitherto  been  the  received  doctrine — in  the  plenitude  of 
supreme  powei’,  though  it  occasionally  delegates  part  of  its 
prerogative  to  a  local  assembly.  Now,  throughout  the  whole 


of  the  vast  region  once  known  as  the  North-West  Territory, 
slavery,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  had  been  forbidden  by 
Acts  of  the  Congress  at  Washington ;  and  the  State  in  which 
the  negro  had  been  domiciled  was  one  of  those  which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  this  very  North-West  Territory. 
Hence  the  freedom  of  Dred  Scott  was  alleged  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  not  merely  by  the  local  code  of  an  individual  State, 
but  by  enactments  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  binding  on  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

Two  famous  pieces  of  legislation  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  having  saved  the  North-Western  States  from  the 
intrusion  of  slavery.  One  of  these  is  older  than  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  itself.  After  the  achievement 
of  independence,  the  State  of  Virginia  found  herself  in  nomi¬ 
nal  possession  of  an  enormous  tract  of  unsettled  countiy, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  extending  northwards 
to  the  great  lakes,  and  westwards  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  dependency  of  such  magnitude,  threatening 
as  it  did  to  destroy  in  time  anything  like  a  balance  of  power 
among  the  several  States,  was  a  sei’ious  obstacle  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Federal  Union ;  and  Virginia,  with  a  patri¬ 
otic  confidence  in  the  fortune  of  the  emancipated  colonies, 
detei'mined  on  ceding  it  to  Congress — not,  it  should  be 
remembered,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
not  yet  in  existence,  but  the  old  Congress  of  Delegates  which 
had  carried  through  the  war  of  independence.  The  cession, 
though  made  by  a  slave-holding  commonwealth,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  express  condition  that  servitude  should  be  for 
ever  prohibited  throughout  the  ceded  territory ;  and  Con¬ 
gi’ess,  accepting  it  on  these  terms,  passed  an  enactment, 
known  ever  afterwards  as  the  North-Western  Ordinance,  by 
which  slavery,  between  certain  geographical  limits,  was  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  illegal.  A  few  years  more  brought  the 
memorable  epoch  at  which  the  American  Federation  was 
established,  and  its  chartei’ — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — enacted  and  put  into  operation.  The  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  then  x’atified  and  confii'med  the 
North  -Western  Ordinance;  and  to  this  Oi’dinance,  thus 
solemnly  i’e-enacted,  the  powerful  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  —  since  formed  out  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory — have  uniformly  attributed  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  The  legal  obligation  of  the 
Oi’dinance  was  confined,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the 
district  ceded  by  Virginia.  As  soon  as  the  emigration  to  the 
West  had  extended  beyond  the  old  North-Western  Territory, 
a  further  re-adjustment  of  the  Slavery  question  became  im¬ 
perative.  A  crisis  then  occurred  which  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
Southern  planters  had  carried  their  negroes  into  the  districts 
lying  about  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  ; 
and  the  Territory,  now  the  State,  of  Missouri,  on  pressing 
for  admittance  into  the  Federation,  claimed  to  be  let  in  as  a 
slave-holding  commonwealth.  The  North,  entering  on  the 
first  of  its  sectional  conflicts  with  the  South,  vehemently 
resisted  the  attempt  of  Missouri  to  enter  the  Union  on  these 
terms — alleging  that  the  southern  limit  of  the  new  State 
was  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  and  urging  that,  as  the  principle  of  the 
North-Western  Ordinance  had  been  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  the  continent,  Missouri  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  justly  falling  within  its  provisions.  The 
Southern  Slaveholders,  on  the  other  hand,  without  ques¬ 
tioning  the  validity  of  the  North-Western  Ordinance,  refused 
to  allow  it  any  operative  character  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  to  which  it  originally  applied.  The  dispute,  which 
involved  all  the  elements  of  the  envenomed  quarrels  which 
have  succeeded  it,  was  quieted  by  the  famous  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay.  Missouri,  though 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  usual  boundary  between  Free  and 
Slave-soil,  was  admitted  as  a  Slave-State  ;  but  the  Act  of 
Congress  which  enrolled  it  a  member  of  the  Federation  de¬ 
clared  Slavery  illegal  through  the  rest  of  the  North-west,  up 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Everybody  is  pro¬ 
bably  aware  that  the  recent  controversy  about  Kansas  hinged 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  President  Pierce. 

Dred  Scott  had  acquired  a  domicile  in  one  of  the  States 
formed  out  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  and  it  seems 
further,  though  this  is  not  clearly  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
case  which  we  have  seen,  that  he  had  resided  occasionally  in 
the  country  included  within  the  Missouri  Compromise.  His 
counsel  appealed  therefore  to  the  North-Western  Ordinance 
and  to  the  Missouri  Act.  Both  were  statutes  of  the  Congi’ess 
of  the  United  States,  and  both  therefore  appeared  to  create 
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rights  which  challenged  respect  in  every  corner  of  the  Union. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  against 
the  negro’s  freedom;  and,  in  looking  at  the  grounds  which 
it  assigned  for  its  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  august  tribunal,  which  now  consists  of 
Southern  Judges  in  immense  majority,  selected  its  reasons 
not  for  their  cogency,  but  for  their  offensiveness  to  the 
North.  A  lawyer  might  easily  devise  many  plausible  con¬ 
siderations  on  which  the  claim  of  Dred  Scott  could  be  dis¬ 
allowed.  But  the  Supreme  Court  took  up  a  position  which 
can  only  be  paralleled  in  England  by  supposing  the  Queen  s 
Bench  suddenly  to  decide  that  Magna  Charta  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  wrung  from  King  J ohn  by  improper  con¬ 
straint,  and  that  all  its  confirmations  were  inoperative.  The 
judges  first  decided  that  the  North-Western  Ordinance  was 
repealed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  re-enact  it.  The 
citizens  of  the  South,  they  said,  had  a  natural  right  to  carry 
their  property  wherever  they  pleased  ;  and,  unless  they  chose 
to  surrender  that  right  by  an  express  article  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  remained  permanent  and  indelible.  The 
Missouri  Compromise  was,  a  fortiori ,  a  nullity.  The  North 
had  no  power  to  exact  it,  the  South  none  to  yield  it,  the 
Congress  none  to  sanction  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  harsher  blow  to  the  citizens  of  the  North  than  this 
judicial  commentary  on  the  Kansas  agitation.  Not  only  are 
the  Northerners  told  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  was  no  grievance,  but  they  are  informed  that  tliei'e 
was  no  Missouri  Compromise  to  repeal.  It  had  been  from 
the  first  a  mere  nullity.  This  was  pretty  well,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  had  yet  another  shaft  in  its  quiver.  Without 
being  even  solicited  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  point,  it 
decided  that  no  coloured  person,  whether  slave  or  free,  was  or 
could  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  consequently 
Dred  Scott  could  not  sue  in  the  Supreme  Court,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  freedom. 

The  consequences  of  this  decision  will  be  felt  as  long  as 
the  United  States  exist.  We  agree  with  the  most  sober  and 
thoughtful  of  the  Northern  journals,  that  for  the  first  time 
a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid  for  an  Abolitionist  policy. 
The  past  expedients  of  the  North  to  liberate  itself  from 
slavery  are  declared  to  have  been  illegal — all  future  attempts 
are  disallowed  by  anticipation.  But  the  severest  wound  is 
dealt  by  the  resolution  of  the  Judges,  in  virtue  of  which 
Dred  Scott  was  declared  incompetent,  as  a  negro,  to  bring 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  may  be  observed  that  it 
exactly  reverses  the  situation  hitherto  occupied  by  the  North 
and  South  in  reference  to  slavery.  Until  now,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  freedom  of  men  was  the  rule,  their  servi¬ 
tude  the  exception.  Negroes  have  been  thought  to  have  a 
natural  right  to  liberty,  though  that  natural  right  was 
annulled  by  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Southern  States. 
Now  it  is  the  solemn  doctrine  of  the  highest  American 
tribunal  that  slavery  is  the  rule,  freedom  the  exception. 
Negroes  are  naturally  slaves  ;  and  though,  from  an  unac¬ 
countable  crotchet,  some  Northern  States  have  endowed 
men  of  African  extraction  with  liberty,  their  right  to  do  this 
is  precisely  on  a  level  with  their  right  to  confer  their  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  they  please,  on  parrots,  monkeys,  or  learned  pigs. 
The  old  notion  was  that  the  Southern  negro  was  de  jure  a 
freeman,  de  facto  a  slave.  The  new  view  is  that  the  Northern 
“coloured  man”  is  de  jure  a  slave,  de  facto  a  freeman — a 
beast  of  burden,  for  the  moment  unharnessed  from  his  yoke. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the  most  enlightened  Republic 
of  modern  times. 


WHAT  IT  COMES  TO. 

r  PIIE  permanent  organ  of  the  Majority  has  recently  been 
Jl  describing  to  us  a  few  of  the  sacrifices  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  in  return  for  the  priceless  blessing  of  a 
Palmerstonian  Parliament.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  give 
up  Oratory.  Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  can  express  his  mean¬ 
ing  in  plain  words,  but  he  lacks  the  art  to  dress  it  out,  and 
decorate  it,  and  set  it  in  attractive  lights ;  and  accordingly,  il 
va  sans  dire  that  we  must  put  a  stop  to  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  makes  his  arguments  go  for  more  than  they  are  worth 
by  the  aid  of  rhetorical  crinoline.  Next,  we  must  surrender 
Reform.  It  is  true  that  the  sternest  Conservatives  begin  to 
suspect  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  an  electoral 
franchise  which  gives  us  constituencies  quite  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  an  interest  or  a  celebrity  that  is  not  purely  local ;  but 
then  Lord  Palmerston  is  rather  a  favourite  with  these 
literal  worshippers  ■  of  the  “  idols  of  the  market-place,”  and 


therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  must  remain  satisfied 
with  our  Parliament  of  town-clerks.  Lastly,  we  must 
forego  the  luxury  of  something  which  is  described  as  “  an 
artificial  and  esoteric  standard  of  political  truth.”  We  have 
a  vehement  suspicion  that  this  “  artificial  and  esotenc  - 
standard  of  truth”  used  to  be  more  shortly  described  in  old- 
world  books  of  morality  as  Conscience.  Certainly  it  is 
rather  strong,  even  for  a  disciple  of  J  ohn  Locke,  to  speak 
of  Conscience  as  artificial ;  but  it  is  the  way  of  great  jour¬ 
nalists  to  serve  up  a  mess  of  incoherent  words,  and  leave  us 
to  extract  from  them  a  faint  savour  of  meaning.  We  dis¬ 
cover,  by  the  context,  that  this  “artificial  and  esoteric 
standard”  is  to  be  exchanged  for  that  other  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong  which  consists  in  taking  the  particular  view  of 
things  in  general  which  pays  best  for  the  moment;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  indulgence  we  are 
asked  to  forego  is  Conscience,  or  Conviction.  No  Oratory, 
no  Reform,  and  no  Conscience,  are  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  the  Palmerstonian  Parliament. 

A  very  decided,  though  not  quite  intentional,  compli¬ 
ment  to  certain  sections  of  politicians  is  conveyed  by  these 
round-about  warnings  to  the  new  Parliament,  of  which  we 
have  had  so  much  during  the  last  fortnight.  Their  meaning 
we  understand  to  be,  that  the  Conservatives  unattached,  or 
Peelites,  and  the  Liberals  unattached,  or  Peace  party,  are 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that,  if 
the  new  members  are  not  on  their  guard,  they  run  much 
risk  of  being  entrapped  by  Conscience,  Oratory,  and  Reform, 
which  are  the  baits  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  is  very  clear 
that  if  parties  within  the  House  continue  proof  against  the 
lesson  which  the  elections  are  supposed  to  have  taught  them, 
the  Treasury  Bench,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  Lord  Palmerston,  is  likely  to  be  anything  but 
a  comfortable  seat.  As  in  the  old  House  of  Commons,  so  in 
the  new,  the  Premier  has  scarcely  a  speaker  to  put  up  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  on  the  great  field-days  of  debate. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  has  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  of  Sir  George 
Grey  and  the  Attorney-General— both  of  whom  mar  by 
a  vicious  utterance  oratorical  capabilities  of  a  very  high 
order— the  Ministry  cannot  show  one  single  debater  whose 
performance  is  not  a  punishment  to  his  hearers.  Such  a 
predicament  would  be  tolerable  if  there  were  only  the 
regular  Opposition  to  deal  with;  for  Mr.  Disraeli  opens 
himself  to  retort  so  often  as  almost  to  neutralize  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  gains  by  his  cleverness,  and  Loid  Pal¬ 
merston’s  real  talent  lies  in  handling  an  antagonist  who  has 
previously  made  a  fool  of  himself.  But  it  Loid.  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  J ames  Graham  aid  the 
attack,  each  in  his  peculiar  style,  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  Chinese  debate  will  be  repeated  again  and  again;  and 
the  Government,  always  winning  in  divisions,  always  losing 
in  debates,  will  have  a  period  of  uncomfortable  power,  which 
can  only  terminate  in  disgrace.  It  is,  too,  our  strong  opinion 
that,  if  the  posture  of  parties  remains  what  it  was  before  the 
dissolution,  the  independent  section,  now  completely  expelled 
from  the  House,  will  be  even  more  dangerous  to  the  Ministry 
than  the  independent  politicians  indoors.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Manchester  school  are  likely  to  make  their  way,  one  by 
one,  into  Parliament  by  the  dropping  of  chance  seats;  but, 
if  their  great  ambition  is  to  obtain  influence  with  the  countiy , 
we  are  convinced  they  had  better  stay  where  they  ai  e.  Ilieie 
has  been  loud  and  unseemly  exultation  in  Ministerial  cliques 
at  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  from  the 
Legislature.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
true  arena  of  these  great  athletes  is  not  Parliament,  but  the 
platform;  and  that,  if  their  wish  is  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  the  popular  favour  which  has  deserted  them  for  the 
moment,  they  have  only  to  take  up  any  one  of  the  thousand 
cries  which  agitators  of  less  genius  are  shouting  into  the 
careless  ears  of  the  public.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  secondary  stage  for  the  leaders  of 
the  League.  Mr.  Bright  had  nearly  made  himself  one  of 
its  foremost  men,  but  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  efforts  which 
seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  his  physical  constitution. 
We  trust,  however,  that  his  retirement  from  public  life  wdl 
prove  as  temporary  as  the  mood  of  popular  feeling  which  has 
for  the  moment  deprived  him  of  a  seat,  and  that  he  will  at 
no  distant  day  be  able  to  recal  a  decision  which  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  and  opinions  must  deeply  regret.  Mr.  Cobden 
never  seemed  at  home  in  Parliament,  and  scarcely  ever 
spoke  up  to  the  level  of  his  powers.  But  on  the  platform, 
either  of  them  would  be  sure  of  triumphs  at  once  easy,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  conspicuous;  and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  that,  if  they  pleased,  they  could  warm  up  even  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association  into  a 
monster  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  Government  that  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  desirous  of  dispensing  with  Red-tape  and 
Routine. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  only  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  strange  forms  of  swagger  which  have  lately 
shown  themselves  iu  the  Ministerial  prints.  Even  if  the 
advice  which  they  convey  tells  at  first  on  the  new  Parliament, 
it  can  have  no  lasting  effect;  for,  though  one  should  per¬ 
suade  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  tolerant 
for  a  while  of  leaders  who  hum  on  principle  and  haw  on  a 
system,  it  is  certain  that  the  dominant  feeling  by  which 
the  House  is  acted  upon  will  always,  in  the  long  run,  be 
the  dread  of  being  bored.  For  our  own  part,  it  is  not  at 
all  our  wish  that  any  Liberal  Government  should  perish  of 
an  atrophy  of  rhetoric.  We  are  desirous  that  each  side 
of  the  House  should  have  its  fair  share  of  oratorical  talent, 
and  we  have  already  expressed  our  hope  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  hitherto  occupied  an  independent  position,  whether 
they  are  ex-Liberals  or  ex-Conservatives,  will  find  themselves 
able  to  act  habitually  with  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other.  The  suggestion  of  the  Ministerial  writers,  that 
instead  of  following  their  convictions  they  should  hence¬ 
forward  go  on  the  principle  that  majorities  are  in  the 
right,  is  about  as  impudent  as  it  is  immoral ;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  habit  of  independence  is  apt  to 
become,  in  time,  the  habit  of  indulging  crotchets.  The 
Peel  party  founded  itself  too  exclusively  on  tbe  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  only  true  field  of  influence  was  Parliament. 
Tbe  League  politicians  relied  too  confidently  on  their  pe¬ 
culiar  clique  at  Manchester.  Roth  have  somewhat  neglected 
that  last  arbiter  of  political  questions — the  country.  It 
must  now  be  clear  to  both  sections  that  their  basis  needs 
enlarging,  and  they  can  each  take  the  measures  necessary  to 
their  re-establishment  in  power  without  repentance  and  with¬ 
out  constraint  of  conscience.  On  the  one  hand,  no  one  but 
a  fool  will  contend  that  their  past  policy  has  been  other 
than  honourable  to  themselves  and  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth.  On  the  other,  this  very  policy  has  given 
security  to  statesmen  of  all  sides  that  allegiance  to  party 
will  not,  in  future,  be  a  hard  or  a  servile  tenure. 


THE  FOUL  WARDS  OF  LONDON. 

NATURE  will  be  heard.  Sometimes  she  speaks  in  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  sometimes  in  famine,  but  her  revelations  are 
always  messages  of  mercy.  The  cholera  has  been  the  greatest 
blessing  to  this  country — the  day  of  Ireland’s  regeneration 
dated  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  impending 
murrain,  if  it  teaches  us  the  salutary  lesson  of  providence  in 
the  consumption  of  animal  food,  and  rebukes  our  thankless 
waste  in  not  making  use  of  the  teeming  produce  of  our  seas, 
may  be  welcomed,  as  to  its  results  at  least,  however  we  may 
deplore  the  immediate  calamity.  Science,  which,  if  we 
listened  to  her,  would  forestall  these  judgments,  only  speaks 
in  muffled  voice — it  requires  the  louder  and  unmistakeable 
appeal  of  death  to  teach  the  people  their  duties.  Dr. 
Letiieby’s  recent  report  on  the  state  of  certain  London 
districts,  actually  within  the  select  and  narrow  circle  of  the 
City  Proper,  is  a  document  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mis¬ 
take  the  significance.  It  tells  us  that  the  unhealthiest 
district  in  England  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
In  the  Eastern  Uuion  of  the  City  of  London,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  death-rate  is  beyond  that  of 
the  worst  manufacturing  townships.  While,  in  the  healthy 
parts  of  the  city,  the  proportion  of  infantine  deaths  to  the 
aggregate  mortality  is  only  30  per  cent.,  in  the  crowded  and 
unhealthy  black  spots  of  London  children  die  at  the  rate  of 
43  per  cent.  It  becomes,  then,  almost  as  difficult  to  rear 
children  in  the  metropolis  of  England  as  in  India.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  while,  naturally,  as  to  site  and  soil,  London 
might  be,  or  rather  is,  as  healthy  a  residence  as  even  a 
country  district,  we  wilfully  make  it  the  worst.  The  average 
annual  mortality  of  England  is  25  per  1000 — the  average 
mortality  of  the  open  city  districts  is  20  per  1000 — the 
average  mortality  of  the  close  city  districts  is  31  per  1000. 
And  this  proportion  is  a  growing  one.  The  gross  death- 
rate  has  hitherto  been,  for  the  whole  of  the  City,  25  per 
xooo — at  present  it  is  more  than  26.  That  is  to  say,  the 
plague  is  palpably  on  the  increase. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  appalling  increase  of  mortality 
far  to  seek.  Our  people  die  in  Bishopsgate  and  Houndsditch 
because  we  have  cleared  Cannon-street,  just  as  we  made  St. 


Giles’s  worse  by  cutting  New  Oxford-street  through  those 
crowded  dens.  It  becomes  almost  a  question  whether  a  city 
is  really  benefited  by  these  showy  moral  tunnels,  or  whether 
there  is  any  social  gain  at  all  in  the  matter.  Paris  at  the 
present  moment  is  an  instance  in  point.  A  rise  in  room-rent 
is  the  invariable  result  of  a  vast  and  handsome  new  street. 
But  a  rise  in  room-rent  jams  the  crowds  close  together: 
and  the  result  is  a  premium  upon  fever,  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  social  disorganization,  disease,  crime, 
and  death.  The  moral  consequences  of  the  crowded  state 
of  East  London  are  perhaps  more  appalling  than  the 
material  ones.  Dr.  Letheby  has  made  notes  of  certain 
rooms  containing  on  the  average  six  souls — or  rather  bodies 
— lodging  and  sleeping  in  each.  Two  men,  three  women,  and 
two  children  were  found  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment. 
The  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  reproduced  in  the  very  citadel  of 
arts  and  commerce — in  the  very  home  of  education  and  reli¬ 
gion.  This  is  life  in  London.  But  there  is  something  even 
more  ghastly  than  this.  Poetry  of  old  painted  as  its  heaviest 
curse  the  unnatural  horror  of  linking  the  living  with  the  dead. 
In  London  we  find  the  unburied  corpse  reclining  on  one 
bed,  and  on  the  next  a  woman  in  travail.  Life  and  death, 
birth  and  the  grave,  the  death  rattle  and  the  wail  of  the 
infant  entering  that  foul  and  cursed  atmosphere,  and  shriek¬ 
ing  at  its  coming  miseries — 

Vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  tcquum  est, 

Cui  tantum  in  vita  restet  transire  malorum. 

This  is  the  more  ghastly,  but  perhaps  the  more  painful, 
aspect  of  humanity — death  is  a  release  from  the  fouler  and 
more  unutterable  wrongs  of  life.  When  “  all  the  offices  of 
nature  are  performed  in  the  most  public  and  offensive 
manner,”  and  when  every  human  instinct  of  propriety  and 
decency  is  smothered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  told 
of  “  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  occupying  the  same 
bed  of  filthy  rags  or  straw.”  After  this,  we  want  no  hints 
of  that  “  even  more  extreme  debasement”  of  which  the 
medical  officer  speaks.  From  all  this  festering  heap  of 
moral  defilement,  it  is  with  something  like  relief  that  one 
turns  to  the  less  horrible  contemplation  of  the  scientific 
aspect  of  these  dens.  After  familiarity  with  incest,  and 
worse  than  incest,  the  visible  presence  of  fever,  and  the  unseen 
elements  of  putrefaction,  taking  almost  bodily  shape,  are  a 
relief.  It  is  with  almost  a  welcome  that  the  chemist  meets 
the  fatal  carbonic  acid  and  the  deadly  alkaline  gases  stalking 
in  something  like  visible  shape  round  these  chambers  of 
horrors,  and  sweeping  these  poor  victims  of  sin,  and  of 
our  neglect,  from  the  world  which  they  avenge.  That  epi¬ 
demic  diseases  only  decimate  such  a  population  is  the  wonder. 
Does  it  require  the  Black  Death  itself  to  rouse  London  to 
its  interests,  if  not  to  its  duties  1 

The  parallel  is  so  obvious  that  it  was  instantly  and 
forcibly  urged,  that  here  is  Dives  in  the  City,  and  Lazauus 
in  Bishopsgate.  The  case  is,  however,  in  fact,  worse  than 
that  of  the  parable.  The  sin  of  Dives  was  that  the  beggar 
was  at  his  gate,  and  he  knew  not  of  the  outcast.  We  have 
not  this  excuse.  Dr.  Letheby’s  report  is  not  the  first  of  its 
kind.  We  have  chosen  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  this.  Mr. 
Simon  said  all  this  before.  The  Reports  made  under  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lodging  Houses  Act  have  given  us  all  this  information. 
Sanitary  Commissioners  have  harped  upon  this  string  before 
now.  The  statistics  of  it  all  have  been  published  long  pre¬ 
viously  to  last  Wednesday.  But  we  would  not  hear.  And 
now  to-morrow,  on  Easter  Sunday,  in  at  least  a  hundred 
churches  in  this  very  citjq  earnest  men  will  repeat,  and 
rejoicing  congregations  will  hear,  that  Christ  has  arisen. 
He  may  have  arisen  for  Africa  and  India — we  may  be  sending 
out  missionaries  to  jungle  and  prairie — but  there  is,  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  this  Christian  liberality,  within  the  sound 
of  twice  a  hundred  church  bells,  a  hell,  into  the  thick  darkness 
of  which  no  Sun  of  Righteousness,  no  ray  of  common  human 
charity,  has  ever  penetrated.  If  our  Christianity  is  worth  its 
name,  its  professors — not  to  say  in  especial  its  ministers — • 
will  remember  that  charity  which  begins  at  home,  and  will 
pluck  out  that  horrible  beam  which  closes  up  their  eyesight 
from  the  moral  corruption  seething  and  rotting  at  their 
own  church  doors.  And  so  with  our  philanthropists.  Is 
it  not  better  to  postpone  even  such  a  necessary  work 
as  that  of  reformatories  to  that  one  thing  more  needful, 
and  more  urgent,  and  cheaper  too — that  of  cutting  of!'  those 
sources  of  corruption  which  render  reformatories  them¬ 
selves  a  necessity  ?  It  is  not  that  we  charge  the  guilt  of 
these  things  upon  any  body  of  men — either  upon  Church  or 
State,  the  clergy  or  the  municipal  authorities.  Everybody 
is  at  fault,  and  everybody  is  responsible ;  and  it  is  a  mere 
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waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  fasten  that  responsibility  upon 
individuals,  or  upon  corporate  shortcomings  or  neglects. 
Nor  is  the  evil  to  be  cured  by  appeals  or  invectives,  by  in¬ 
dignation  or  rhetoric.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and 
is  to  be  set  about,  and  of  course  to  be  remedied,  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  matter-of-fact,  business  way.  There  is  law  enough,  and 
energy  enough,  and,  as  we  humbly  believe,  will  and  inclination 
enough,  to  slay  the  hydra.  It  wants  no  spiritual  miracle  or 
moral  Hercules  to  cleanse  this  abominable  den.  Pestilence 
and  immorality  can  be  dealt  with  by  common-place  and 
every-day  means.  God  and  Nature  alike,  or  rather  God  in 
nature,  is  appealing  to  us  only  to  use  those  ordinary  arms 
which  are  already  in  our  hands.  We  presume  that  it  will  not 
be  discovered  that,  in  its  jealous  claim  for  immunity  from 
external  control,  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  has  not 
been  extended  to  the  City  of  London,  especially  in  its 
Eastern  Union.  If,  as  Dr.  Letheby  asserts,  the  law  already 
“gives  the  City  power  to  enforce  the  registration  of  such  places 
as  common  lodging-houses” — although  the  question  fairly 
arises  why  this  has  not  already  been  done — it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  remedy  is  easy  enough.  That  it  will  be  other  than  very 
expensive  and  very  troublesome  we  do  not  urge.  But  this  is 
April.  Before  the  autumn  shakes  from  its  horrid  hair  plague 
and  pestilence,  there  is  time  for  a  better  mind.  The  alleys 
of  Bishopsgate  can  be  cleansed,  and  their  pest-producing 
denizens  can  be  thinned  out.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  done 
at  once,  it  will  be  but  adding  to  our  crimes  and  insulting 
God  to  talk  of  cholera  as  a  judgment.  If  Thucydides 
rebukes  the  folly  of  “  men  who,  having  it  in  their  own  power 
to  save  themselves  by  human  means,  turn  to  superstitious 
sources  of  hope,”  Christian  propriety  will  abstain  from  the 
blasphemy  of  saddling  God  with  the  consequences  of  our  own 
unchristian  and  immoral  neglects. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA  ON  THE  HUSTINGS. 

HE  text  of  the  despatch  in  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
had  been  said  to  have  announced  his  pacific  disposition 
has  at  length,  after  a  strange  delay,  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  The  substance  of  it  is,  that  Yeh  is 
ordered  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination,  and  inflict  an 
exemplary  chastisement  on  the  foreign  barbarians.  When 
that  amiable  Governor  deems  that  he  has  taken  sufficient 
vengeance,  the  magnanimous  Emperor,  who  is  inundated 
with  floods  of  light,  consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and 
trade  be  resumed  as  before — provided,  at  least,  that  the 
English  give  signs  of  sincere  repentance.  There  is  nothing 
very  extraordinary  in  this  document,  for  Pekin  turned  out 
such  proclamations  by  scores  during  the  last  war;  but  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  singular  that  it  should  have  been  made  the 
foundation  of  that  excellent  election  squib — the  reported  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Celestials,  and  the  conclusion  of  Peace  with 
China. 

Lord  Palmerston  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  his 
Celestial  Majesty,  or  at  any  rate  to  those  who  used  the 
electric  telegraph  on  his  behalf.  What  could  have  been 
better-timed  than  the  news  which  arrived  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  elections,  that  the  Emperor  had  disapproved  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  ordered  him  to  conciliate 
the  English,  and,  in  short,  that  peace  with  China  was  certain  1 
If  the  Chinese  Sovereign  had  appeared  in  full  costume  on  the 
hustings  and  harangued  the  people  on  the  iniquities  of  Yeh 
and  the  forbearance  of  the  English  authorities,  he  could  not 
have  given  more  effectual  aid  to  the  Ministerial  canvas  than 
was  afforded  by  the  opportune  despatch.  W e  really  think  Lord 
Palmerston  owes  him  a  good  turn — though  perhaps,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  illegal  to  pay  a  canvasser,  it  might  savour  of 
bribery  to  let  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  off  more  easily  than 
was  at  first  intended.  Some  cynical  sceptics,  it  is  true,  did 
venture  to  hint  a  doubt  whether  the  intelligence  that  peace 
was  already  assured  might  not  prove  a  little  over-coloured; 
but  all  unbiassed  persons  were  reassured  by  the  confident 
tone  of  a  contemporary  al  ways  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  in 
matters  connected  with  the  East.  How  he  gets  his  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  mystery.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  channels — that 
is  certain ;  for  on  a  question  of  fact  he  regards  despatches  and 
blue-books  as  superfluities,  and  decides  on  matters  of  geo¬ 
graphy  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  maps.  Still,  by  some 
means  or  other,  he  does  get  most  extraordinary  intelligence, 
which  is  always  ready  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  most 
wanted.  A  fact  or  two,  a  scrap  of  Chinese  history,  and  a 
few  revelations  about  the  internal  policy  of  that  mysterious 
Empire,  were  wanted  to  give  solidity  to  the  question¬ 
able  rumour  that  peace  was  certain.  To  say  that  such 


things  were  wanted  is  to  say  that  they  were  forthcoming ; 
and  accordingly,  the  startling  telegraphic  news  was  helped 
out  by  a  leader  which  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  not  only  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
had  declared  for  peace,  but  that  he  was  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  snubbing  a  presumptuous  vassal  like 
Yeh,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  ships  that  bombarded  Canton 
as  auxiliaries  against  his  own  people. 

The  Times,  indeed,  had  expected  the  announcement  long 
before — though,  with  its  usual  superiority  to  prophetic  clap¬ 
trap,  it  had  carefully  abstained  from  suggesting  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  so  pleasant  a  consummation.  But  everything  was 
so  beautifully  explained  at  last,  that  we  could  pardon  our 
instructors  for  having  left  us  so  long  in  suspense.  It  seems 
that  the  factious  conduct  of  the  Governors  of  Canton  had 
long  proved  an  annoyance  and  weakness  to  the  Court  of 
Pekin.  Ever  since  the  first  Chinese  war,  the  Emperor 
had  been  occupied  in  remonstrating  with  his  Viceroys  in 
the  South  upon  their  constant  quarrels  with  foreigners 
and  their  neglect  of  the  Treaty  of  1842.  The  artful 
Proconsuls  used  the  savage  and  insolent  character  of  the 
Cantonese  as  their  stock  in  trade,  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  set  at  nought  the  desires  of  the  Emperor,  and  pursued 
an  independent  policy  of  their  own.  They  reported,  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  antipathy  of  the  Kwang  Tung 
people  to  the  barbarians  was  such  as  to  render  the  observance 
of  the  Treaty  impossible;  and  the  Emperor,  pressed  by 
political  and  financial  necessities,  was  compelled  to  accept 
an  excuse  which  he  knew  to  be  only  a  pretext  for  esta¬ 
blishing  the  virtual  independence  of  Canton.  At  last, 
he  sent  a  brief  and  peevish  reply  that  the  Commissioner 
must  manage  as  well  as  he  could,  and  for  the  last  year 
Canton  has  been  in  a  state  of  virtual  rebellion  against 
Pekin.  The  natural  conclusion  from  this  farrago  of 
nonsense  was,  that  the  Imperial  orders  would  henceforth  be 
backed  by  British  arms,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
us  but  to  press  upon  Yeh,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
Sovereign,  respect  for  treaties,  for  laws,  and  for  the  rights 
of  humanity.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  interesting  sketch 
of  Chinese  political  history,  that  Canton,  instead  of  being  the 
most  rebellious  province  of  the  Empire,  is  described  in  all 
accounts  as  the  only  district  where  the  Imperial  authority 
has  entirely  prevailed  over  the  insurgents.  Perhaps  the 
theory  about  the  overgrown  vassals  of  Canton  is  a  little 
damaged,  too,  by  the  frequent  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  provincial  government,  by  the  reputed  disgrace 
of  those  who  were  most  favourable  to  foreigners,  and  by  the 
honours  heaped  upon  the  last  Governor,  who  succeeded  in 
defeating  Mr.  Bonham  by  that  very  plea  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  Cantonese  which  is  supposed  to  give  so  much  offence  at 
Pekin.  But  these  facts  are  only  mentioned  in  Blue-books ; 
and  who  would  poi’e  over  them,  when  he  can  get  his  Chinese 
history  ready  made  to  match  the  most  unforeseen  contin¬ 
gency  1 

Besides  the  political  motive  which  constrained  the  Emperor 
to  espouse  our  quarrel  with  his  Viceroy,  there  were  still 
purer  principles  behind.  Conscience  and  law  had  been 
asserting  themselves  in  the  breast  of  the  Tartar  potentate, 
and  an  Imperial  rebuke  to  the  unlucky  Yeh  had  sanctioned 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  which  an 
English  House  of  Commons  was  too  factious  to  approve. 
Greater  things  still  were  in  store  for  the  future.  Even  Yeh 
was  to  be  converted  at  last  by  reading  the  history  of  the 
elections  in  the  Times.  The  perverted  understanding  and 
the  fixed  ideas  of  a  Canton  Viceroy  were  to  be  set  right,  once 
for  all,  by  the  contrast  between  his  own  savage  volleys  of 
proclamations  and  threats,  and  the  quiet  appeal  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  Sovereign  to  a  free  people.  With  all  our  desires 
anticipated  by  China  herself,  we  were  told  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the  future  with 
the  grateful  Emperor,  and  rejoice  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  not  abandoned  the  demand  for  justice  when  even  bar¬ 
barians  could  no  longer  withhold  it. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Canton  quarrel,  on  Saturday,  March  28. 
About  a  week  later,  however,  the  China  mail  arrived,  and 
instead  of  containing  the  expected  declaration  of  peace,  it 
announced  that  nothing  important  had  taken  place.  After 
entering  into  a  variety  of  small  matters,  such  as  the  acquittal 
of  the  alleged  poisoners,  and  the  destruction  of  a  junk  or  two, 
the  accounts  mentioned  the  bit  of  idle  gossip  on  which  the  tele¬ 
graphic  message  was  founded: — “  Yeh  is  said  to  have  orders 
to  establish  peace,  but  nothing  is  said  of  opening  Canton.” 
This  was  a  terrible  falling  off  from  the  “  peace  on  our  own 
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terms”  of  the  week  before,  and  necessitated  an  entirely  new 
view  of  Chinese  history.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
we  were  dnl  v  informed  that  the  Indian  mail  had  added  little 
to  the  telegraphic  news.  This  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  mild 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  the  original  report  of  which  so 
much  capital  had  been  made  had  turned  out  to  be  all  moon¬ 
shine.  The  Emperor,  who  on  March  28  was  only  anxious 
to  obtain  our  aid  against  the  rebellious  Yeh,  is  described  a 
week  later  as  exulting  over  our  retreat,  which  he  regards  as 
only  one  step  short  of  utter  extermination.  The  Tartar  poten¬ 
tate  so  lately  animated  by  deference  to  law  and  conscience  is 
now  no  longer  eager  to  compel  his  servants  to  abide  by 
treaty  stipulations,  but  is  swelling  with  the  thought  of  the 
submission  to  be  exacted  from  the  white  devils,  and  retains 
only  so  much  of  last  week’s  benevolence  as  to  remind  Yeh 
not  to  be  utterly  implacable,  though  he  is  in  no  wise  to  meet 
concessions  half-way.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  assumed 
antipathy  between  Yeh  and  his  master,  except  that  one 
sentence  is  rounded  with  the  unusually  mild  description  of 
the  former  as  a  troublesome  and  eccentric  tributary. 
There  are  no  more  rebukes,  however,  for  the  vassal,  and  no 
more  talk  of  emancipation  for  the  Emperor  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  whole  rumour  as  to  the  existence  of  any  orders  at  all  is 
declared  to  be  doubtful,  and  the  fact,  if  true,  one  of  very 
small  importance  indeed. 

Need  we  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  curious  phases 
of  Chinese  politics?  That  both  come  from  the  same 
source — and  that  source  neither  a  Blue-Book  nor  a  book 
of  any  colour — is  tolerably  plain.  But  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  so  short  a  time  to  harden  the  heart  of  the 
Celestial  Emperor,  to  change  Yeh  from  a  stubborn  rebel  to 
a  trusted  lieutenant,  and  to  convert  the  gentle  barbarian 
who  owned  the  justice  of  our  blows  into  the  savage  who 
gloats  over  our  discomfiture  and  calculates  the  chance  of  our 
extermination?  The  answer  is  obvious  enough.  The  election 
returns  are  all  but  complete,  and  there  is  no  further  need  of  a 
repentant  Emperor,  rebellious  viceroys,  or  even  of  a  mythical 
Peace.  So  the  barbarians  are  allowed  to  resume  the  less 
attractive  character  which  our  contemporary  generally  gives 
them,  and  the  great  Peace  itself  has  become  a  doubtful  tale, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  at 
all.  Everything  is  to  go  on  just  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Peace  the  week  before,  and  “  nothing  which  the  Emperor 
can  do,  in  his  most  politic  or  penitent  mood,  is  to  stay  our 
opei’ations.”  The  braves  must  be  “  made  an  example  of — 
compensation  must  be  enforced — a  proper  amount  of  blows 
or  words,  or  both,”  is  to  be  administered — and  then,  and  then 
only,  shall  we  obtain  terms  which  are  now  impossible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  this,  at  least,  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  But  it  does 
seem  a  little  strange  that  such  hard  measure  should  be  dealt 
out  to  so  conscientious,  just,  and  ill-used  an  Emperor  as  the 
one  who  mounted  the  hustings  only  a  short  week  before — 
and  this,  too,  while  the  Times  still  professed  to  believe  in 
the  authenticity  of  its  telegraphic  statement,  and  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  print  the  gentle  instructions  for  a  war  of 
extermination  which  had  been  so  ingeniously  converted  into 
overtures  of  peace. 


ELECTION  PROTESTS. 

AN  amusing  and  instructive  volume  might  be  made  out  of 
the  curiosities  of  election  literature.  We  are  not 
thinking  so  much  of  the  addresses  by  which  candidates 
endeavour  to  woo  the  favour  of  coy  electors,  as  of  the  more 
genuine  expressions  of  feeling  which  are  elicited  by  triumph 
or  defeat.  Preliminary  addresses  are,  indeed,  rather  mono¬ 
tonous.  They  belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  that  class 
of  elocpient  effusions  which  attains  its  highest  development 
in  the  circular  in  which  a  suburban  huckster  boasts  of  the 
purity  of  his  groceries,  and  declares  the  confidence  with  which 
lie  looks  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  support  him  in  his 
struggle  against  adulterated  edibles  and  unprincipled  compe¬ 
tition.  It  is  only  after  the  contest  is  over  that  a  candidate 
shows  the  real  stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  Defeat,  like  wine, 
brings  out  the  truth ;  and  the  remonstrance  of  a  disappointed 
patriot  often  furnishes  the  key  to  his  character,  and  the 
explanation  of  his  failure. 

Even  when  a  defeat  is  avowedly  ascribed  to  causes  which 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
accepted  generally  betrays  the  real  influences  which  have 
been  at  work.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Bright’s  farewell 
address  to  his  former  constituents.  He  could  not  well  say 
what  every  one  else  knows  to  be  the  truth — that  the  men  of 


Manchester  rejected  their  distinguished  representative,  not 
on  account  of  any  discordance  of  principle,  but  mainly  from 
jealousy  of  the  predominance  which  his  talents  and  character 
have  given  him.  As  a  matter  of  form,  Mr.  Bright  affects 
to  treat  the  election  as  an  indication  that  Manchester  has 
forgotten  the  opinions  of  1847  and  1852,  and  is  weary  of  a 
politician  who  has  adhered  only  too  faithfully  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  views  on  which  he  was  elected.  He  refers  to  his 
Peace  principles,  and  to  his  ex  post  facto  approval  of 
Mr.  Cobden’s  China  resolution,  as  possible  grounds  for  the 
decline  of  his  popularity ;  but  he  probably  knows  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  that  if  these  had  been  his 
only  differences  with  his  constituents,  he  would  have  retained 
his  seat,  and  Manchester  might  still  have  boasted  that  it 
returned  one  of  the  most  effective  orators  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Bright  was  ostracised  because 
he  was  a  man  of  too  much  mark — and  perhaps  also  a  little 
too  dictatorial,  and  too  much  identified  with  a  domineering 
clique,  to  please  the  worthies  of  a  manufacturing  community. 
Even  in  taking  leave  of  the  constituency  which  has  risen  in 
successful  insurrection  against  the  predominance  of  himself 
and  his  immediate  friends,  the  uncompromising  spirit  which 
has  helped  to  bring  about  his  overthrow  breaks  out  in  full 
force.  He  tells  them  that  he  would  not  unsay  or  retract 
one  of  the  speeches  he  has  made,  or  erase  from  the  records 
of  Parliament  a  single  vote  that  he  has  given,  if  he  could 
thereby  reverse  the  decision  of  his  constituents.  He  almost 
glories  in  defeat  itself,  and  claims  the  credit  which  even  his 
opponents  will  give  him,  of  not  having  tarnished  the  honour 
or  lessened  the  renown  of  the  city.  Whatever  excuse  there 
may  be  for  the  irritation  which  exists  at  the  dictatorial 
tactics  of  the  once  popular  League,  Manchester  will,  we  think, 
before  long  regret  that  it  has  lost  a  representative  who  con¬ 
ferred  more  distinction  upon  the  constituency  than  their 
votes  could  give  to  him. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  unsuccessful  candidate  is  able  to 
assume  the  self-reliant  tone  which  is  not  unbecoming  in  a 
man  of  Mr.  Bright’s  celebrity.  More  frequently,  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  rejected  betray  a  querulous  temper  which  is 
apt  to  lead  to  amusing  absurdities.  Lord  Chelsea,  for 
example,  grew  quite  pathetic  the  other  day  about  the  want 
of  family  feeling  which  induced  “  his  noble  relative”  to  give 
a  plumper  for  Hanbury,  and  seemed  to  think  more  of  the 
loss  of  this  one  aristocratic  vote  than  of  the  thousands  which 
testified  to  the  opinions  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex.  Another 
curious  instance  of  the  petulance  which  discomfiture  occa¬ 
sionally  excites,  is  furnished  by  an  extraordinary  display  of 
eloquence  which  has  been  published  apropos  of  the  Derby¬ 
shire  election.  This  time,  it  is  not  the  unfortunate  candidate 
himself,  but  his  principal  backer,  who  appears  in  the  field. 
The  object  of  Lord  Harrington’s  letter  is  to  let  the  world 
know  with  what  lofty  contempt  he  looks  down  upon  elec¬ 
tioneering  squibs,  and  how  scrupulously  he  has  abstained 
from  interfering  with  the  electoral  pi'ivileges  of  his  tenants 
and  others.  But  the  noble  Lord’s  mode  of  proving  his 
magnanimity  and  impartiality  is  very  singular.  A  letter 
had,  it  seems,  been  circulated,  which,  according  to  his 
own  account  of  it,  was  nothing  but  an  electioneering 
squib.  By  way  of  showing  his  indifference  to  such  attacks, 
Lord  Harrington  straightway  wrote  to  the  Times,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  indignity.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  eloquence  through  all  his  denunciations,  but  the 
concluding  sentence  will  show  how  superior  his  lordship 
is  to  any  paltry  irritation,  and  how  great  a  mastery  he 
possesses  over  the  language  of  lofty  indignation.  “Tactics 
like  this,”  he  says,  “  are,  I  presume,  all  fair  at  elections,  and 
they  pass  by  me  with  a  shrug,  like  an  idle  wind.”  We  can¬ 
not  altogether  realize,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  image  of 
an  idle  wind  presuming  to  shrug  its  shoulders  as  it  passes  by 
a  Peer  of  the  realm,  but  any  one  can  see  how  completely  the 
serene  indifference  of  the  disappointed  nobleman  is  reflected 
in  the  style  of  his  discourse.  A  graceful  eulogy  on  the  defeated 
candidate,  Lord  Stanhope,  as  “  a  clever,  modest,  amiable,  high- 
minded  patriot  and  country  gentleman,  who  has  the  example 
of  his  great  collateral  ancestor,  Lord  Chesterfield,”  leads 
the  indignant  Peer  to  the  more  serious  subject  of  his 
alleged  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  election.  His  exculpation 
is  triumphant.  Who  can  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  this  ? 
“  As  regards  my  interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
people  at  elections  or  otherwise,  I  plead  my  antecedent 
Instory  in  Ireland,  British  India,  and  Greece.”  A  nobleman 
who  has  never  coerced  a  Bengalee  ryot  or  tampered  with  the 
purity  of  an  Athenian  election,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
meddled  with  the  politics  of  liis  Derbyshire  tenants.  Still 
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his  Lordship  is  careful  to  utter  his  protest  against  ultra 
doctrines,  and  though  he  declares  that  he  never  interferes 
with  the  suffrages  of  his  “  good  tenants” — meaning,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  those  who  vote  according  to  their  landlord  s  views— 
he  asserts  his  right  to  guide  them  by  paternal  counsel. 
Should  the  necessity  arise,  he  would  recommend  them  to 
oppose  the  five  points  of  the  Charter,  “which  would  lead 
first  to  a  bloody  struggle  all  over  Europe,  then  to  a  licen¬ 
tious  republic,  and  lastly  to  a  despotism  which,  even  under 
the  most  virtuous  of  monarchs,  is  but  the  embryo  of  a  great 
future  curse.” 

Some  people  may  think  that,  even  though  his  favourite 
was  defeated,  there  was  no  occasion  for  Lord  Harring¬ 
ton  to  get  out  of  temper  and  indite  nonsense ;  but  for  our 
part,  we  think  it  most  fortunate  that  Lord  Stanhope  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  or  the  country  might  have 
lost  the  solemn  warning  which  will,  we  trust,  preserve  it 
from  that  terrible  infliction,  “  the  embryo  of  a  curse.”  Lord 
Harrington’s  lament  over  the  discomfiture  of  his  protege 
is  but  an  extreme  type  of  one  class  of  election  protests,  as 
Mr.  Bright’s  is  of  another.  Of  the  two,  the  Peers  is 
certainly  the  more  amusing,  even  though  it  may  be  a  trifle 
less  dignified  than  the  simpler  language  of  the  Radical 
Reformer. 


CLERGYMEN  ON  THE  HUSTINGS. 

BATEMENTS  may  reasonably  be  made  from  the  scandal 
— which  nevertheless  exists — caused  by  the  appearance 
of  certain  clergymen  in  somewhat  conspicuous  positions  on 
the  hustings.  A  list  has  been  published  of  those  who, 
either  as  proposers  or  seconders  of  rival  candidates,  took  a 
part  in  the  recent  elections.  That  it  is  so  -scanty  is,  on  the 
whole,  creditable  to  the  Church  ;  and  from  the  catalogue 
paraded  by  an  indignant  correspondent  of  the  Times  it 
would  be  easy  to  deduct  several  who,  having  no  clerical 
duties,  happen  to  possess  and  represent  large  landed  proper¬ 
ties,  and  who  have  therefore  as  clear  a  right  as  any  other 
citizens  or  county  freeholders  to  their  place  at  an  election. 
Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  here  and  there,  the  cassock 
has  thrust  itself  into  uncongenial  company.  At  Hereford, 
a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  rejoicing  in  the  aristocratic 
name  of  Clive,  seconded  Lord  Palmerston’s  candidate,  who 
had  just  been  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  while,  precisely  to  balance  this  fact,  we  find,  in 
West  Norfolk,  an  Honourable  Prebendary  Iveppel  proposing 
the  successful  Conservative,  Mr.  Gurdon.  In  Wiltshire,  a 
Mr.  Fane — connected,  we  suppose,  with  the  W estmoreland 
family — has  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  unpopular  cause ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  if  Ave  want  to  get  a  classification  of 
the  clergy  avIio  are  on  the  rise,  and  whose  influence  is 
political,  or  is  so  considered  by  politicians,  it  seems  that,  in 
another  sense  than  that  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  the  con¬ 
verts  are  of  “the  honourable”  men  “not  a  few.”  And 
certainly,  with  the  run  which  has  been  made  upon  the  peerage 
families — with  Baring,  Bickersteth,  Villiers,  and  Pelham 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  Avith  Leavis  and  Waldegrave 
■  comfortably  installed — it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
pure  Whig  families  fail  in  producing  Evangelical  claimants 
for  mitres  and  deaneries.  In  looking  through  the  Clergy  List, 
we  mark  the  groAvth  of  a  whole  grove  of  such  patrician 
underwood ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  enamoured  of  this  form  of  religionism,  it  is  a  sign 
of  hope,  rather  than  of  discouragement,  to  find  that  it  only 
occupies  the  high  places  of  the  Church  in  the  persons  of 
those  fortunate  individuals  whose  Protestantism  and  pedi¬ 
grees  are  alike  unexceptionable.  Some  remember,  not 
without  a  sardonic  satisfaction — and  some  vrith  melan¬ 
choly  foreboding — what  sort  of  a  blessing  to  the  Church  of 
France  its  honourable  and  aristocratic  bishops  proved,  and 
how  they  helped  on  the  Revolution.  The  recent  Episcopal 
appointments  will  be  hailed  by  the  Anti-State  Church 
Association,  for  reasons  Avhich  they  will  perhaps  be  prudent 
enough  to  conceal.  A  Church  must  be  composed  of  very 
enduring  stuff  which  can  survive  the  promotion  of  three 
“  honourables”  to  the  Episcopate  in  a  single  tAvelvemonth.  But 
if  a  Church  can  endure  this,  a  party  cannot.  The  days  of 
Evangelicism  are  numbered  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  rule  that 
its  “  honourables”  happen  to  stand  in  such  exclusive  requisi¬ 
tion  to  become  “  Right  Reverends.” 

As  to  the  case  of  clerical  politicians,  a  good  deal  may  be 
said  either  way.  It  has  been  made  a  stigma  on  the  Church 
of  other  days,  that,  so  long  as  it  kept  its  OAvn,  it  transferred 
an  easy  allegiance  from  York  to  Lancaster,  recognising,  in 


whatever  sense,  “  the  powers  that  be.”  But  it  is  undeniable 
that,  when  civil  strife  ran  high  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  party 
in  the  State  strengthened  itself  by  deliberately  advancing  cler¬ 
gymen  of  the  noble  houses  to  the  Episcopate — with  Avliat  results 
to  the  Church,  the  sixteenth  century  Avitnesses.  Courtenay 
and  Arundel  were  successively  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — 
Stafford  and  Bourchier  Avon  the  Primacy  by  their  birth — 
Neville  was  Archbishop  of  York  because  he  was  the  great 
king-maker’s  brother — Beaufort  was  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  a  king’s  uncle.  Are  we  repeating  this  sort  of  thing  1 
Ranke  remarks  that  “  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  bishoprics 
began  commonly  to  be  bestowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  royal  and 
noble  houses.”  The  fifteenth  century  was  one,  however,  of  no 
good  omen  to  the  body  in  which  these  things  grew  up.  The 
process  is  now  in  some  sense  inverted.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  politicians  made  their  political  friends  bishops — in 
the  nineteenth,  politicians  alloAv  their  political  friends  to 
make  their  religious  associates  bishops.  But  it  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing.  In  either  case,  a  political  party  seeks 
to  strengthen  itself  by  a  league  Avith  the  Lords  against  the 
risin"  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the  Church — a  politician 
makes  capital  of  the  great  spiritual  offices.  This  is  the  first  » 
time  in  history  that  episcopal  appointments  have  been  turned 
into  a  hustings  cry;  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  by 
thoughtful  men  of  more  religious  schools  than  one,  that  this 
affected  courtesy  to  the  Church  of  England  is  in  fact  a  severe 
bloAv  to  its  character  and  influence.  That  the  Church  has 
in  any  quarter  Avelcomed  this  badge  of  slavery,  only  shows 
its  usual  ignorance  both  of  policy  and  duty.  It  has 
been  distinctly  announced  that  religious  partisanship  is 
henceforth  to  be  a  card  in  the  politician’s  hand,  and 
Palmerston  is  as  distinctly  connected  with  Exeter  Hall 
and  its  narrow  and  bigoted  traditions  as  Toryism  is, 
by  its  natural  affinities,  with  the  absolute  Courts 
of  the  Continent.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  clergy 
appear  on  the  hustings'?  The  invitation  to  clerical  elec¬ 
tioneering  is  from  DoAvning-street.  If  polemics  are  a  distinct 
branch  of  politics,  what  so  natural  as  the  inference  that 
politics  are  a  branch  of  polemics?  Lord  Palmerston  bids  for 
party,  and  if  party  answers  the  appeal,  the  responsibility  is 
Avith  those  who  offer  the  temptation.  If  the  object  is  to 
weaken  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  make  it  unpopular 
and  inefficient,  to  encourage  an  extreme  party  in  it  is  the 
surest  Avay  to  attain  the  end.  Politicians  once  found  “the 
Church  in  danger”  a  serviceable  cry.  In  Queen  Anne’s 
time,  High  Churchism  and  Dr.  Sacheverell  were  made 
use  of ;  and  the  very  same  tactics  appear  in  baiting  for  the 
political  support  of  the  Evangelicals  by  the  “  recent  Episcopal 
appointments.”  We  do  not  expect  the  Evangelicals  to  under¬ 
stand  their  true  interests,  but  the  most  certain  way  to  ensure 
the  fall  of  their  party  is  to  invest  them  Avith  political  impor¬ 
tance.  They  are  being  made  use  of  just  as,  at  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Empire,  it  suited  Louis  Napoleon  to  make 
use  of  the  parti  pretre  ;  and  in  either  case,  Avhen  the  inevi¬ 
table  reaction  sets  in,  the  Church — or  rather,  Ave  trust,  the 
offending  party  in  the  Church — will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  popular  indignation. 

We  say  all  this  because  it  is  unquestionable  that  whatever 
distinct  clerical  influence  Avas  prominently  displayed  in  the 
recent  elections  was  used  for  the  Government  candidates. 
In  the  Corn-laAv  struggle,  the  clergy,  Avhose  interests  were 
most  seriously  and  immediately  compromised,  did  not,  as  a 
body,  factiously  throw  their  Aveight  into  the  scale  of  Pro¬ 
tectionism  ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  remarked  how  creditable 
was  their  forbearance  from  that  contest.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  be  as  unpolitical  now  as  then.  The 
invitation  addressed  to  a  particular  school  to  become  political 
agitators  is,  therefore,  the  more  melancholy.  So  far  as  we 
see,  the  Evangelical  agitators  do  not  rise  superior  to 
the  sordid  temptation.  They  are  quite  content  to  take  the 
Palmerston  candidate,  knowing  Avhat  good  things  are  in 
store  for  them.  Like  the  children  in  the  nursery  rhyme, 
they  are  content  to  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  mouths. 
They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  Church-rate  question,  to  the 
Jew  question,  to  the  Sabbath  question — that  is,  to  all  the 
distinctive  Evangelical  Shibboleths — provided  that  Norwich, 
and  Ripon,  and  Carlisle,  fall  into  party  mouths. 

It  seems  as  though  there  were  a  fatal  cycle  through  which, 
not  only  the  Church,  but  all  its  schools  and  parties  must 
run.  They  begin  in  earnestness  and  real  zeal — they  acquire 
popularity  and  weight — they  Avin  secular  influence — 
they  are  Avorth  buying  up — they  sell  themselves,  and  then 
are  at  once  delivered  over  to  death.  The  political  influence 
acquired  by  the  Papacy  was  the  earnest  of  its  fall— the  cause 
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of  the  downfall  of  the  old  High-and-Dry  orthodoxy  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  its  political  adoption  by  Pitt  anc 
Liverpool.  Evangelicism  has  attained  that  fatal  height  in 
its  course  which  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  It  must  decline, 
because  it  has  become  an  object  to  the  political  speculator. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  of  the  strength  of 
High-Church  principles — which  the  Times  tells  us  are  so 
much  on  the  increase — and  of  the  eventual  triumph  of  al 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  narrow  standards  of  Dr.  Bicker- 
steth  and  Mr.  Pelham,  is  in  their  actual  political  disfavour. 
There  is  a  natural  feeling  in  all  men  that  the  clergy  are  out 
of  their  place  as  pledged  political  partisans;  and  it  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  fact  that  the  most  mai'ked  clerical  partisans  of  the 
day  are  the  Evangelicals,  and  that,  of  the  whole  clerica 
press,  the  only  journal  betraying  a  fixed  political  object  is  the 
Record. 


IE  DIABLE  EST  MORT. 

THE  phrase  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  expresses 
a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  many  minds  at  very  diffe¬ 
rent  periods.  In  the  shape  in  which  we  have  quoted  it,  it  forms 
• — as  our  readers  doubtless  remember — the  refrain  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  audacious  of  Beranger’s  songs.  If  we 
cannot  trace  something  of  the  same  sentiment  in  the  old  tradition 
of  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Pan,  we  may  at  least  refer 
to  Burns’s  farewell  to  “  Auld  Nickie  Ben,”  and  to  the  remarks 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  Scotch 
bookseller  in  Alton  LocTce,  who  closes  a  series  of  comments 
on  the  supposed  decease  of  Satan  by  the  reflection  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  “he  is  only  shamming.”  The  thesis 
which  furnished  Burns,  Beranger,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  with 
an  opportunity  of  exposing,  from  very  different  points  of 
view,  the  faintness  with  wliich  men  recognise  moral  distinc¬ 
tions,  has  been  recently  maintained  by  the  Times  and  one  of  its 
correspondents,  with  an  unconscious  matter-of-course  air  which 
is  remarkable  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  Tuesday  last,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  name  of  E.  informed  the  public  that  one  J.  B. 
made  an  application  to  a  magistrate  to  restrain  a  witch  who 
afflicted  his  wife  with  grievous  diseases,  and,  if  possible,  to 
have  her  swum.  An  old  lady — a  Mrs.  E. — had  a  conversation 
with  E.  himself,  in  which  she  not  only  related  various  examples 
of  witchcraft,  but  discussed  with  her  visitor  the  principles  upon 
which  her  belief  in  it  rested.  The  Times  published  a  leading 
article  upon  the  subject,  the  pith  of  which  was  that  J.  B.  and 
Mrs.  F.  were  great  fools  for  believing  such  nonsense,  and  that 
the  fact  showed  the  necessity  for  extending  education  amongst 
the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
attempt  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  question  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  disease  is  so 
superficial,  or  the  case  so  very  plain,  as  the  tone  which  th e  Times 
takes  about  it  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

That  J.  B.’s  and  Mrs.  F.’s  facts  are  utterly  and  absurdly  false 
we  v  illingly  admit ;  but  when,  from  facts,  Mrs.  F.  passes  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  gets  the  better  of  her 
orthodox  and  supercilious  adviser.  The  following  is  the  part  of 
the  conversation  to  which  we  refer  : — ■ 

„Mr'  “TT'i  lBufUM,rs'  7 - ’  do  J°u  seriously  believe  such  things,  or  do 

you  not  think  that  God  rules  the  world  ?” 

Mrs.  F-  .  “I  do  believe  that  there  are  these  bad-spirited  people,  Sir. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  don’t  often  hear  much  about  such  things.  I  believe 
that  the  Almighty  gives  them  up;  and  that,  as  we  pray  for  grace  and  wisdom 
and  strength  to  serve  Him,  so  these  people  pray  to  the  enemy  to  give  them 
power  to  do  these  evil  things.  God  has  promised  His  help  to  the  smallest 
believer  who  hangs  on  nun;  and  they  pray  to  the  devil  to  give  them  their 
badness,  and  he  gives  it  to  them;  and  he  (the  devil)  have  as  much  power  over 
those  people  as  the  Almighty  have  over  His  own.” 

,,  ~7T;  “  fT1’  Mrs-  F - >  this  represents  the  devil  as  stronger  than 

the  Almighty^  if  he  can  give  people  ‘ badness’  with  which  they  can  go  about 
persecuting  God  s  own  people,  even  in  all  their  temporal  concerns  and  in 
their  bodily  health.” 

,  Ml'f-  ,  ‘‘  \  Believe,  Sir,  it  is  done;  but,  of  course,  God  can  set 

bounds  to  it.  The  Lord  he  only  know  all  about  these  things.” 

Mr. - -takes  the  authoritative  and  orthodox  tone  with  a 

sort  of  confidence  which  claims  for  him  the  position  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  recognised  forms  of  belief  on  these  matters  ;  but 
surely  if  he  represents  them  fairly,  orthodoxy  has  strangely 
changed  its  language.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  learn  that  no  one 
but  a  child  or  an  old  woman  is  henceforth  to  believe  that  the 
devil  can  “  give  people  badness.”  Indeed,  if  the  fact  is  so,  we  must 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  another  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
characters,  who  said  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  “  didn’t 
see  the  use  of  haying  no  devil.”  If  the  devil  does  not  “give 
people  badness,  what  does  he  do  ?  There  is  a  wonderful  naivete 

i  Ti, - -S  lncl1‘Rnant  surprise  at  the  notion  that  the  devil 

should  have  it  in  his  power  to  find  means  “  of  persecuting  God’s 
\  n  people  even  in  all  their  temporal  concerns  and  bodily  health  ” 

’  7 - probably  goes  to  church  regularly,  and  duly  prays  against 

the  temptations  of  the  devil  and  the  snares  of  Satan  and  yet 
when  poor  Mrs.  h  .  thinks  that  Satan  may  have  something  to^do 
m  ith  her  ague,  he  is  so  scandalized  that  he  takes  a  note  of  her 
folly  and  exposes  it  in  the  Times.  Is  the  body  so  much  more 
onoui  able  than  the  soul,  and  are  temporal  affairs  so  much  more 

laYma11’3  spir.ilual  condition,  that  whilst  there  is  no 
clillicuity  at  all  in  supposing  the  devil  to  have  the  power  of 


assaulting  and  injuring  the  one,  it  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  other?  If 

Mr. - chooses  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  “  Le  Diable  est  Mort,” 

we  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  but  if  he  stands  forward  as  the 
representative  of  orthodoxy,  he  ought  to  explain  to  us  why 
Mrs.  F.  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  devil  can  tempt  her  soul, 
and  absurd,  and  almost  impious,  in  thinking  that  he  can  injure 
her  body.  Surely  it  is  far  harder  to  reconcile  God’s  government 
of  the  world  with  what  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  the 
orthodox  belief  that  the  devil  can,  and  does,  lead  men  into 
every  sort  of  wickedness,  than  with  the  theory  that  he  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  produce  temporal  damages.  Mrs.  F. 
may  not  be  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  very  critical  inquirer  into 
facts,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  she  is  either  more  orthodox  or  more 
consistent  than  Mr. - . 

It  is  a  mere  cant,  and  a  very  shallow  cant,  to  say  that  super¬ 
stition  arises  from  want  of  education,  or  is  removable  by 
education.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  super¬ 
stition  than  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of  general  knowledge. 
A  clergyman,  not  long  ago,  was  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  dying  Lincolnshire  boor  certain  doctrines  which  have 
presented  difficulties  to  clearer  heads  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  “Wut  wi’  faath,”  was  the  faint  response, 
given  in  the  sick  man’s  native  Doric,  “  wut  wi’  faath,  and  wut 
wi’  the  earth  a  turning  round  the  sun,  and  wut  wi’  the  rail¬ 
roads  a  fuzzin’  and  a  whuzzin’,  I’m  clean  muddled,  stonied,  and 
bet.”  So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  wall  and  expired.  What 
is  a  man  to  think  who  sees  steam-engines  snorting  and  pant¬ 
ing  aboutwilhout  any  apparent  reason — wires  sending  messages  all 
round  the  world  in  a  moment — and  operations  of  the  severest  kind 
performed  without  causing  a  single  pang?  The  deepest  scientific 
instruction  infallibly  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  his  igno¬ 
rance,  even  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  enormous  and  all  but  in¬ 
finite,  and  that  his  ignorance  of  all  that  lies  beyond  his  senses  is 
not  only  boundless,  but  hopeless.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an 
ignorant  man,  a  railway  or  a  telegraph  is  only  a  sort  of  witch — 
a  witch  made  of  metal,  and  set  going  by  an  impalpable,  imma¬ 
terial,  and  unintelligible  essence  called  steam  or  electricity.  How 
are  these  conclusions  to  free  men  from  superstition  ?  Do  they, 
in  fact,  do  it?  J.  B.  and  Mrs.  F.  may  have  been  very  absurd  in 
boding  offensive  refuse  over  the  fire,  or  thinking  that  they  could 
kill  witches  by  not  speaking  to  them;  but  they  would  have  thought 
a  man  a  fool  who  argued  with  his  arm  chair,  or  requested  his 
kitchen-table  to  answer  the  questions  which,  in  Byron’s  famous 
epitaph,  produced  the  reply,  “  No  one  knows  and  no  one  cares.” 
Table-talking  and  spirit-rapping  are  not  the  growth  of  a  very 
ignorant  age  or  class. 

If  we  try  to  give  ourselves  any  intelligible  account  of  what 
we  mean  by  superstition,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  little  else  than 
the  converse  of  science.  A  man  associates  graves,  vaults, 
shrouds,  paleness,  and  silence,  with  death;  and  the  combination 
of  such  objects  affects  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  If  he  justifies 
such  feelings  by  allowing  himself  to  believe  that  the  figures  of 
the  dead  reappear  to  the  living,  we  have  that  assumption  of  a 
fact  in  order  to  justify  a  sentiment  which  constitutes  a  supersti¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  superstition  could  be  more 
fitly  described  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  habit  of  translating  feel¬ 
ings  into  facts.  We  cannot  followup  the  speculations  which  this  re¬ 
flection  suggests  ;  but  vve  may  remark  that  it  would  seem  to  show 
that,  in  many  cases,  men  may  obtain  more  or  less  partial  glimpses 
of  trutli  through  the  medium  of  superstition.  The  facts  of  which 
they  are  led  by  feeling  to  infer  the  existence,  or  at  any  rate  other 
facts  somewhat  resembling  them,  may  really  exist;  and  thus  we 
may  say  without  offence  that  most  of  us  have  been  led  to  many 
of  our  most  cherished  and  sawed  opinions  by  influences  which, 
to  say  the  least,  have  a  very  strong  analogy  to  superstition.  The 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  remarks  that  in 
many  minds  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  takes  the 
form  of  a  superstition  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
many  of  those  wFo  laugh  the  most  heartily  at  Mrs.  F.  and  J.  B., 
hold  opinions  on  a  great  many  very  important  subjects  which 
rest  entirely  on  the  mental  substitution  of  a  fact  for  a  sentiment. 
They  have  always  been  accustomed,  for  example,  to  observe 
Sunday  in  a  particular  manner.  They  assume,  accordingly,  that 
there  is  some  peculiarly  sacred  character  in  such  observances. 
They  have,  as  J.  B.  says  of  his  decoction  of  toe-nails,  horse-shoe 
nails,  and  human  hair,  “little  schemes  which  go  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  another,”  about  the  innocence  of  doing  particular 
actions  and  reading  particular  books  on  that  day.  These 
are  superstitions,  just  as  much  as  the  effect  of  J.  B.’s  pre¬ 
scription.  How  many  “  little  schemes”  have  people  got  about 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  ?  How  many  liars  shrink  from  per¬ 
jury  because  they  have  “  a  little  scheme”  to  the  effect  that  God 
can  be  called  as  a  witness  to  a  particular  action,  and  will  not 
notice  it  on  other  terms  ?  The  sphere  of  ascertainable  facts  upon 
which  science  is  built  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  hardly  anv  part 
of  our  life  which  is  entirely  free  from — we  ought  perhaps  to  say, 
which  can  entirely  dispense  with — superstition.  There  is,  in  all 
departments  of  life,  such  a  demand  for  certainty,  that  we  prefer 
assuming  facts  gratuitously  to  doing  without  them  altogether ; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  a  tolerably  accurate  relation  between  the 
facts  which  we  assume  and  those  which  exist,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done. 

The  moral  of  these  reflections,  as  applied  to  the  popular  belief 
in  witchcraft,  would  seem  to  be,  first,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
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despise  poor  people  for  doing  wliat  we  are  all  doing,  in  some 
degree,  almost  every  day  of  our  lives — secondly,  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  away  with  superstition,  inasmuch  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  has  no  sort  of  tendency  to  destroy  it,  and  has  only 
a  very  slow  and  doubtful  tendency  to  change  the  forms  with  which 
it  is  invested — and  thirdly,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  superstition 
takes  a  foolish  or  grotesque  form  is  not  a  reason  for.  supposing 
that  it  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  fact.  Unless  a  man  is  prepared 
to  preach  simple  materialism,  he  must  handle  superstitions  about 
ghosts  and  devils  carefully,  or  he  will  find  himself  involved  instrange 
contradictions.  tExpellas  Scithanam  furca,  tamen  usque  recun  et  - 
if  he  has  any  functions  at  all  left  to  him.  No  man  can  play  last  and 
loose  with  such  a  belief  as  that.  If  he  admits  the  existence  and 
activity  of  a  devil  at  all,  he  will  find  it  next  to.impossible  to  assign 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  confining  it  to  this  or  that  particular 
province  of  life.  It  is  neither  by  sneers  at  the  barbarism  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  nor  by  philanthropic  aspi¬ 
rations  after  a  larger  grant  for  educational  purposes  and  an 
increased  number  of  pupil-teachers,  that  we  shall  be  able,  to 
prevent  poor  people  from  believing  that  the  devil  has  something 
to  do  with  their  most  grievous  afflictions. 

We  have  looked  entirely  at  the  intellectual  side  of  the  question 
Whether  there  are  any  moral  conditions,  by  fulfilling  which  men 
may  be  brought  to  leave  off  the  habit  of  making  gratuitous 
assumptions,  and  to  acquiesce  contentedly  in  a  vast  deal  of 
doubt  and  ignorance,  without  trying  to  free  themselves  from  it 
by  jumping  off  their  own  shadows — and  how  far  such  conditions, 
if  fulfilled,  would  free  men  from  superstition — are  questions  far 
too  wide  and  too  deep  for  these  columns. 


WANTED  A  CAPITAL  POP  CANADA. 


A  TURGID  and  oratorical  exordium,  heralding  a  conclusion 
illogical  in  argument  and  unsatisfactory  in  result,  is  a 
scheme  of  composition  not  unknown  to  our  lively  contemporary 
the  Times.  Last  Saturday’s  paper  afforded  a  strong  example 
of  this  process,  in  an  article  in  which  the  walls  ot  Ecbatana 
and  the  foundations  of  Constantinople  were  enlisted  as  advo¬ 
cates  in  favour  of  the  future  seat  of  Canadian  Government  being 
planted  at  Montreal,  if  not  at  that  pleasant  country  place  which 
has  lately  changed  its  appellative  Bytown  for  the  more  sonorous 
vocable/Ottawa.  The  leading  journal  seemed  for  once  struck 
with  a  fit  of  moderation,  not  the  less  remarkable  because  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  noted  that — as  Quebec  lies  too  much  to  the  east, 
and  Toronto  too  much  to  the  west,  and  Kingston  too  much  in 
the  middle — the  Canadians  had  nothing  to  do  but  fall  down 
and  be  thankful  for  having  so  clever  a  friend  in  the  mother 
country  to  settle  their  difficulty.  A  point,  finely  turned,  about 
the  birth  and  growth  of  Chicago,  indicates  the  date  of  the  article, 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  attribute  to 
some  worthy  traveller  who  had  brought  his  experience  of  thirty 
years  ago  to  bear  upon  a  state  of  American  matters  as  different 
now  from  what  it  then  was  as  the  literary  reputation  of  the  author 
of  Little  Dorr  it  differs  from  that  of  Pickwick’s  biographer. 

In  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  us,  Canada  comprehended  two 
unequally -peopled,  ill-matched  nations — the  strong  and  haughty 
old  French  Province,  hardly  brooking  to  be  reckoned  merely 
Lower  Canada,  and  that  Kansas-like  inroad  into  the  eternal 
forests  which,  under  the  imposing  name  of  Upper  Canada,  scarcely 
contained  a  few  stray  thousand  British  stragglers.  In  those  days 
Quebec  was  the  undoubted  capital,  and  Montreal  a  far  western 
city;  while  “York”  (not  New  York,  as  our  accurate  contem¬ 
porary  pleases  to  call  it)  was  just  heard  of  as  a  village  some 
hundred  miles  beyond  civilization.  In  those  days,  also,  the 
now  teeming  sovereign  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  were  lumped  together  as  the  almost  fabulous 
“North-western  Territory,”  and  Lake  Superior  was  about  as 
inaccessible  to  civilized  man  as  the  depths  of  Nyassi.  We  all  of 
us  know  how  the  “  States”  have  pushed  on  to  the  setting  sun; 
but  with  true  John  Bullish  self-depreciation,  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  no  less  wonderful  and  energetic  development  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  within  our  own  loyal  Canadian  province.  Above  all  things, 
we  forget,  sitting  by  our  own  comfortable  fireside,  that  French 
and  English  Canada  are  not  exactly  east  and  west  of  each  other, 
but* north-east  and  south-west— Quebec  standing  3'i2",  and 
Montreal  x'55"  north  of  Toronto. 

Montreal,  the  chosen  city  of  the  Times  (for  Quebec  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question),  lies  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the 
eastern  limit  of  Jhe  Atlantic  State  of  New  York,  and  far  to  the 
east  of  the  Lake  system.  Toronto  stands  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  most  westerly  lake — Lake  Ontario.  Westward  of 
Toronto  are  to  be  found  the  flourishing  cities  of  Hamilton, 
which  already  possesses  its  20,000  inhabitants,  and  London, 
approaching  the  same  population,  and  standing  in  the  heart  of 
the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron — both  of  these 
towns  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  railroad  communication.  West¬ 
ward  of  the  last-named  inland  sea  is  the  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  the  city  of  Detroit,  con¬ 
taining  now  somewhere  about  60,000  people.  To  the  west, 
again,  of  this  peninsula  is  its  cognominous  lake ;  and  on  its 
western  coast  are  the  cities  of  Chicago,  with  100,000  inhabitants 
and  the  longest  railway  system  in  the  world  (the  growth  of 
twenty-three  years),  and  Milwaukie,  with  some  30,000  or  40,000 
people  ;  while  from  these  inland  ports — thanks  to  the  late  develop¬ 
ment  of  canals — ships  ready  freighted  now  sail  right  into  the 


docks  at  Liverpool.  To  the  north,  again,  is  the  still  vaster  waste 
of  Lake  Superior,  washing  a  region  richer  in  copper  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  world— a  region  which  already  boasts  the  rapidly- 
growing  towns  of  Ontonagon,  Superior,  Ac.  Still  further  to  the 
west  by  hundreds  of  miles,  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  near  the  American  watershed,  a  city  — - 
compared  with  uliicli  Chicago  is  of  hoar  antiquity  already 
numbering  its  population  by  thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands, 
and  displaying  its  paved  streets,  its  public  buildings,  and  lofty 
private  houses  of  durable  material. 

All  these  are  the  fruits  of  English-speaking  industry  alon^and 
adjoining  to  the  Southern  or  Republican  shores  of  the  great  Lake 
Basin.  Its  British  coasts,  though  later  in  the  day,  are  now  dis  * 
playing  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  similar  effort.  Northward 
again,  of  Canada  Proper,  the  immense  Hudson’s  Bay  region  is 
pressing  its  claims  for  colonization  and  civilization.  Still  West¬ 
ward  Ho  !  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  has  received  the 
first  foot-prints  of  the  English  settler ;  and  sober-minded  men 
do  not  despair  of  beholding  a  railway  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  across  British  ground.  In  one  word,  the  healthy 
growth  of  Canadian  colonization  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  left 
Montreal  in  the  far  East. 

In  selecting,  then,  the  future  capital,  it  is  needful  tor  our 
Government  to  consider  tliese  plain  facts,  and  not  to  fix  upon  the 
city  which  seems  to  be  central  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  but  on 
that  which  will  be  tolerable  to  the  Canadians  of  twenty  or  thiity 
years  hence — not  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  another  geneiation. 
Holding  this  view,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mont¬ 
real  will  be  found  very  inconveniently  distant  from  those  large 
inland  tracts  which  will  then  be  teeming  with  population  and  rich 
with  enterprise.  It  will  be  intolerably  distant  from  what,  we  trust, 
will  be  the  friendly  cities  of  the  United  States— Detroit,  Chicago, 
St,  Paul,  &c.— all  of  which  will,  by  every  rule  of  probability,  have 
then  grown  to  a  colossal  magnitude.  It  will  be  still  further  distant 
from  those  other  great  cities  which  will  in  the  interim  have 
sprung  up  still  further  inland.  As  an  additional  disadvantage, 
Montreal  lies  within  the  French  province— a  province  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  continues  to  be  French,  will  every  day  more  and 
more  recede  in  importance, political,  social,  and  commerciah  m  face 
of  the  vigorous  life  of  that  ceaselessly  increasing  English  Canada. 

Whether  Toronto  itself  be  not  too  far  to  the  eastward,  we 
should  be  loth  to  decide.  Its  longitude  is  that  of  a  portion  of 
New  York.  The  future  capital  of  Canada  might  possibly  best 
be  sought  somewhere  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  But  at 
least  Toronto  is  to  the  westward  of  Montreal— it  stands  upon 
the  lake  system — it  is  planted  in  English-peopled  Canada  and 
its  own  growth  has  of  late  equalled  in  rapidity  that  of  many  ot 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  adjacent  Republic.  All,  then, 
that  W6  plead  is,  that  the  fair  adjudication  of  competing  claims 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  sentimental  arguments  which 
the  Times  has  adduced  for  selecting  Montreal— as,  for  example, 
that  it  might  else  be  assumed  that  the  disgraceful  riots  of  some 
years  back  had  branded  that  city  with  a  bad  name.  If  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  metropolis,  modestly  and  confidingly  rele- 
gated  to  the  Home  Government  by  a  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  members  for  both  Provinces,  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  a  large  farsighted  spirit,  as  a  problem  which  will  much  more 
concern  our  children  and  our  children  s  children  than  ourselves* 
it  will  but  add  another  instance  to  that  long  and  melancholy 
catalogue  of  makeshifts  and  mistakes  which  marks  the  history 
of  Great  Britain’s  dealings  with  its  Colonies. 


THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  PASSION-WEEK. 

EjHIAT  half-measures  are  eminently  characteristic  of  English- 
JL  men  has  become  a  commonplace ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
see  a  curious  instance  of  the  display  of  this  national  peculiarity, 
let  him  look  at  the  list  of  amusements  offered  to  the  metropolis 
during  Passion-week.  Old  custom,  and  the  real  reverence  paid 
by  the  educated  classes  to  the  holy  season,  lead  the  theatres  to 
close  their  doors,  or  at  least  to  suspend  their  usual  entertainments. 
So  far  a  public  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  respect  due  to 
the  solemnity  of  an  occasion  which  celebrates  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  facts  of  the  world’s  history.  Tradition,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Continental  customs,  keep  alive  the  notion  that 
there  is  something  peculiarly  amusing,  exciting,  and  terrestrial 
in  dramatic  exhibitions.  To  go  to  the  play  is  still  the  resource 
of  the  country  gentleman  who  has  dined  in  the  gloomy  coffee- 
room  of  a  London  hotel,  and  is  still  the  ambition  of  the  last 
voung  gentleman,  who  has  a  vague  persuasion  that  the  payment 
of  two  shillings  at  the  pit  door  will  be  rewarded  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  some  mysterious  fascinations  behind  the  scenes.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  during  Passion-week,  the  theatres  are  shut.  Play¬ 
goers  are  forbidden  to  amuse  themselves,  and  are  tacitly  recom¬ 
mended  to  spend  the  week  in  something  more  serious  than  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ordinary  diversion.  But  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  play-going  public  who  have  no  liking 
for  a  dull  week,  and  who  cannot  forego  their  customary  excitement, 
simply  because  they  are  told  by  their  Prayer-books  that  a  season 
of  humiliation  demands  abstinence,  or  because  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  sets  them  a  good  example.  A  variety  of  amusements 
specially  appropriated  to  Passion-week  are  therefore  devised  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  these  amusements  shade  off  from  the 
grave  to  the  gay,  and  with  what  different  feelings,  and  in  what 
different  lights,  this  exceptional  week  is  regarded. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  set  of  amusements  expressly 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  announced  as  suitable  for  Passion- 
week.  The  persons  intended  to  be  attracted  seek  to  combine 
piety  with  amusement.  They  like  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  they  pass  a  dull  time  ;  but  they  are  glad  of  any 
means  of  making  the  dulness  endurable.  They  go  to  evening  enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  week  before  Easter  as  people  who  pass  through 
the  tedious  gloom  of  a  Puritanical  Sabbath  strive  to  cheer  the 
closing  hours  with  what  are  called  Sunday  games — with  puzzling 
questions  as  to  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  or  with  thinking  of  Maliershalalhashbaz,  and 
defying  their  friends  to  discover  the  thought  by  twenty  inter¬ 
rogations.  Exeter  Hall  offers  “  the  usual  Passion-week  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Messiah”  An  orrery  is  exhibited  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  everybody  knows  that  there  is  something  very  good 
about  an  orrery.  At  one  institution,  these  sources  of  religious 
entertainment  are  combined,  and  an  orrery  is  exhibited,  while 
selections  from  Kossini’s  Stahat  Mater  are  performed  as  an 
accompaniment.  Provision  is  also  made  for  those  weaker 
vessels  which  cannot  bear  pious  amusements  through  the  whole 
of  the  evening ;  and  at  the  Reunion  des  Arts  a  soirde 
musicale  was  given  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Stahat  Mater 
was  performed  as  the  first  part,  while  the  second  part  was 
miscellaneous.  Nothing  gives  a  greater  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  London,  and  of  the  enterprising  energy  with  which  its 
variety  of  tastes  is  consulted,  than  the  nicety  with  which  the 
different  degrees  of  spiritual  fervour  are  calculated  and  provided 
for.  Care  is  taken  to  meet  a  shade  of  piety  even  finer  than  that 
aimed  at  in  the  soirde  musicale  ;  for  at  a  “  grand  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  concert,”  given  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  on  Thursday,  the 
first  part  included  the  “  Guardian  Angels,”  sung  by  Miss  Poole, 
but  the  programme  concluded  with  the  aria  buffo,  “  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
kins’s  Tea  Party.” 

From  this  last  stage  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  those  entertainments 
which  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  religious  character  at  all.  The 
closing  of  the  theatres  makes,  or  is  supposed  to  make  a  vacuum ; 
and,  as  a  pleasure-loving  metropolis  abhors  a  vacuum,  there  is  a 
rush  of  non-theatrical  amusements  to  fill  the  space.  Prize  glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs  were  performed  at  the  Hanover-square 
Looms,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  a  choir  “  consisting  of  200 
carefully -selected  voices.”  The  Polytechnic  offers  every  day  a 
lecture  on  elementary  astronomy,  the  most  original  of  ventrilo¬ 
quists,  highly  artistic  dissolving  views,  and  also  special  violin 
performances  by  the  Brothers  Holmes  ;  and  it  is  announced  that 
“  during  Passion-week,  the  Brothers  Holmes  will  perform  every 
evening  at  8.”  It  might  seem  from  this  that  there  was  some  pe¬ 
culiar  connexion  between  the  Brothers  Holmes  and  the  season 
during  which  they  give  these  special  performances.  But  we 
learn  from  the  advertisements  of  other  places  of  entertainment, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  announcement  is  merely  that,  the  time 
being  a  dull  one,  the  Brothers  Holmes  are  engaged  to  enliven  it. 
Thus  we  read  that  during  Passion-week,  a  “  Diorama  of  Bussia,  its 
Palaces  and  its  People,”  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Great  Globe — that 
during  the  same  period  a  celebrated  German  wizard  gives  his 
unrivalled  entertainment,  entitled,  “  Magic  and  Mystei’y  ” — and 
that  at  the  Great  National  Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  as  “an 
immense  attraction  for  Passion-week,”  the  celebrated  Mr.  Love 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  entertainment,  “  with  Herr  Zeroom,  the 
musical  wonder,  and  the  Spanish  minstrels,  seven  in  number.” 
Mr.  Creswick  selects  this  occasion  for  two  readings  from 
Shakspeare  ;  and  Mr.  Thackeray  employs  Passion-week  in  giving 
his  lectures  on  the  Georges,  at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  there  by  Miss  P.  Horton,  who,  however,  waits 
till  Easter  Monday.  But  by  no  one,  perhaps,  is  the  appetite 
for  excitement  better  consulted  than  by  the  Messrs.  Tanner, 
who  have  a  special  and  temporary  managership  of  the  Queen’s 
Theatre.  They  announce,  in  their  “  programme  for  Passion-week,” 
a  play  called  the  Passions,  in  which  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  and  Abel 
are  the  characters  represented — the  entertainment  being  diver¬ 
sified  by  the  songs  of  a  celebrated  descriptive  singer,  the  dances 
of  an  English  Tom  Thumb,  the  feats  of  seven  performing  dogs, 
and  a  Mexican  ballet  divertissement. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Passion-week 
that  it  is  a  vacant  time — a  time  that  has  in  various  ways  to  be 
filled  up.  We  remember  hearing  of  two  gentlemen  who  went  on 
Good  Friday  to  one  of  the  largest  dining  establishments  in 
London,  and  finding  it  shut  up,  asked  the  reason.  They  were 
told  that  it  was  necessary  once  a  year  to  give  the  whole  house  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  that  Good  Friday,  being  a  slack  day,  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  So,  too,  in  the  busy  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  Good  Friday  is  a  favourite 
day  for  marriages.  The  happy  couple  are  united  at  an  early  hour 
of  that  day,  and  thus  get  a  clear  honeymoon  of  three  days'beforc 
the  next  Monday  summons  them  to  business.  The  actors, 
whose  leisure  is  forced  on  them,  are  ready  to  turn  it  to  account, 
and  Passion-week  is  the  great  occasion  for  theatrical  dinners. 
We  read  that  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  General  Theatrical 
Fund  was  celebrated  on  Monday  by  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  to  which  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat 
down ;  and  another  dinner  was  held  on  Thursday  in  behalf 
of  a  society  which  specially  undertakes  to  aid  “  dramatic  and 
equestrian  professors  ”  in  sickness.  The  railway  companies 
announce  a  series  of  excursion  trains  on  Good  Friday.  Cremorne 
gardens  are  open  on  that  day  for  “  promenade  and  refreshment.” 
At  Highbury  Barn  we  have  a  still  richer  programme — the 
gardens  offering  trap-ball,  gymnastic,  and  other  rustic  sports, 


with  a  band  in  the  evening.  The  Stahat  Mater,  however,  pre¬ 
cedes  the  more  secular  selections  from  favourite  operas.  The 
Crystal  Palace  opened  yesterday  at  one  o’clock,  and  trains  ran 
to  and  from  it  during  the  whole  afternoon.  Last  year  17,000 
persons  were  admitted  there  on  Good  Friday,  and  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  the  number  has  been  even  greater  this  year. 
Even  in  quarters  where  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  Good 
Friday  is  felt  to  be  a  day  which  wants  filling  up,  curious  resources 
for  employing  it  are  adopted.  Wc  find,  in  the  school-room  of  a 
Bethnal  Green  church,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
preaching  on  Good  Friday  evening  over  a  “  Band  of  Hope,” 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  brought  together  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  miscellaneous  concert. 

We  might  easily  find  plenty  to  moralize  over  in  these  festi¬ 
vities  of  Passion- week,  but  we  prefer  making  only  one  observa¬ 
tion,  to  which,  we  think,  they  naturally  point.  They  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  in 
this  country.  In  no  other  country  is  there  a  Church  established 
which  would  permit  so  wide  and  so  public  a  departure  from  the 
injunctions  of  her  ritual.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  only 
the  most  tolerant  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  but  she  is  great 
because  she  is  tolerant.  If  Englishmen  observe  Passion-week, 
they  do  so  because  they  choose — not  because  they  arc  tortured 
into  obedience  by  the  clergy,  or  drilled  by  the  police  into 
outward  conformity.  There  is  more  freedom  of  life  as  regards 
religious  observances  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe;  and  much  of  this  freedom  is  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  English  Church.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church 
is  tolerant  because  she  is  powerless,  and  not  powerful  because 
she  is  tolerant.  In  one  sense  this  may  be  true.  The  Church  has 
no  choice — she  must  be  tolerant,  or  she  would  not  exist  as  an 
establishment.  But,  being  tolerant,  she  is  powerful ;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  her  power  who  looks  at  the  other,  and  higher  and  more 
religious,  aspect  of  London  in  this  week — at  the  crowded  services 
in  the  churches,  and  at  the  respect  paid  to  this  sacred  season  in 
innumerable  families. 


MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

WE  forestalled  the  exhibition,  still  open  for  another  week 
at  King’s  College,  of  the  forty-six  designs  tendered  for  the 
future  church  at  Constantinople,  by  a  critique  upon  the  four 
prize  designs.  That  critique  has  elicited  a  letter  of  remon¬ 
strance  from  Mr.  Street,  who  is  naturally  and  laudably  pre¬ 
possessed  in  favour  of  the  superior  merits  of  his  own  conception. 
We  also  observe  that  the  Ecclesiologist — which,  in  the  case  of 
tlic  Constantinople  as  of  the  Lille  competition,  has  alone,  of  all 
periodicals,  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  every  design — is  inclined, 
though  with  considerable  hesitation,  not  to  say  misgiving,  to 
postpone  Mr.  Burges  to  Mr.  Street.  With  all  respect  for  our 
contemporary,  we  must  decline  to  controvert  its  arguments, 
weakened  as  they  are  by  its  professed  neglect  of  those  “secondary” 
considerations  which  apparently  formed,  as  they  deserved,  a  sub¬ 
stantive  element  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  decision.  The  judges  had  to  select,  not 
the  largest  or  finest  design,  but  the  most  suitable  for  a  church  to 
be  erected  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  for  20,000 1.  If  they  had 
been  let  loose  cathedral  hunting,  they  would  have  found  the 
largest,  most  worthy,  most  cathedral-like,  and,  let  us  add  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Street’s  very  differently  mani¬ 
pulated  series)  the  most  seductively  drawn  church,  in  that 
which  Messrs.  Howell  and  Budd,  perfectly  dark  horses,  tender. 
But  the  impossibility  of  building  for  the  money  anything 
remotely  approximating  to  their  design  being  self-evident,  these 
gentlemen  sank  to  the  third  class  of  “honourable  mentions.” 
Mr.  Street — we  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  the  acknowledgment — 
proves  that,  in  adopting  round  numbers,  we  overstated  his  dimen¬ 
sions.  Fully  granting  this,  however,  we  adhere  to  our  criticism 
on  his  design.  It  may  not  cost  so  much  above  20,000 1.  as  we 
anticipated ;  but  that  it  would,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrity, 
cost  very  considerably  more  than  20,000?.,  is  unquestionable,  and 
we  therefore  hold  it  to  have  been  fairly  excluded  from  the  firstprize. 
In  so  excluding  it,  the  judges  acted  most  considerately  to  its  able 
designer ;  for  even  as  it  stands  in  the  exhibition,  it  is  the  dwarfed 
idea  of  a  cathedral,  which  Mr.  Street  boldly,  but  unsuccessfully, 
endeavoured  to  bring  within  the  prescribed  limits.  To  have 
given  that  design  the  first  prize,  and  then  demanded  (as  must 
have  been  the  case)  further  compression,  would  have  been  to 
inflict  a  cruel  injury  on  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent. 

As  our  present  business  is  with  the  designs  that  have  not  won 
prizes,  we  shall  not  press  the  further  objection  to  Mr.  Street’s 
church  which  we  find  in  its  pronouncedly  Northern  character.  Of 
the  residue,  five  were  especially  mentioned,  and  four  honourably — 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  being  adopted  in  each  ease,  and  the 
judges  manifestly  acting  under  an  abiding  feeling  of  strict  con¬ 
formity  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions.  The  result  has  been, 
that  architects  who  have  indulged  in  that  “  distinctive  feature  of 
Byzantine  architecture” — the  dome — find  themselves  in  the  large 
class  of  the  unmentioned,  accompanied  by  those  of  then’  com¬ 
peers  who  have  overlooked  the  equally  stringent  regulation  that 
the  “  modification  of  Pointed  architecture  oflered”  should  be  that 
of  Southern  Europe. 

Mr.  Gray  happens  to  stand  first  among  those  who  are  espe¬ 
cially  mentioned.  His  design  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  scholarly — 
rather  austere,  it  may  be,  externally,  but  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  avoiding  trick,  and  relying  on  purity  of  proportion;  while, 
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internally,  tlie  broad  nave  conveys  the  feeling  of  considerable 
dignity,  and  the  detached  and  lofty  campanile,  with  its  py¬ 
ramidal  coping,  compensates  for  the  somewhat  deficient  altitude 
of  the  main  building.  Altogether,  Mr.  Gray  has  fairly  earned 
his  place  by  an  equipoise  of  creditable  features.  Mr.  i  ullan, 
who  next  appears  on  the  list,  offers  a  stately  pile,  in  w  Inch 
English  and  Southern  features  are  cleverly  allied.  His  device 
for  moderating  the  glare  of  light,  by  combining  the  tnforium 
and  clerestory  in  his  second  story,  deserves  commendation  as  an 
instance  of  liberal  conservatism  in  art— a  deviation  from  the 
beaten  track  suggested  by  reason,  and  guided  by  tradition. 
We  wish  that  Mr.'  Pullan  had  not  reappeared  m  the  competition 
with  another  church,  in  which  graceful  detail  ill  accords  with  a 
feeble  plan.  We  conclude  that  he  offered  the  two  designs  to 
meet  the  alternative  of  the  judges  being  magnificently  or  eco¬ 
nomically  inclined  ;  but,  by  the  device,  he  diminishes  his  sum  total 
of  merit.  Mr.  Truefitt’s  structure,  heavy  and  grandiose,  strange 
and  able,  is  the  work  of  a  young  architect,  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
his  unquestionable  abilities,  we  urge  not  to  be  alw  ays  stiammg 
after  novel  effects,  but  to  rely  more  upon  the  possession  of  power 
to  treat  acknowledged  forms  with  characteristic  originality. 
Like  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Truefitt  has  developed  the  notion  of  a 
huge  and  aisleless  hall;  but,  unlike  him,  he  covers  it  with  a 
barrel  vault  of  stone,  and  not  with  groining.  His  transepts 
sprout  up  into  steeples,  tapering  with  great  artistic  force  into 
spires ;  and  the  whole  building,  bizarre  and  impossible  for  the 
money,  has  most  fairly  won  its  place  by  the  talent  stamped 
upon  the  conception.  Strikingly  different  in  feeling  is  the 
very  picturesque,  though  somewhat  feeble,  building  which 
Messrs.  Weightman,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie  offer.  The  point  of 
their  design  is  the  Atrium,  or  cloister— a  feature  borrowed  from 
the  days  of  primitive  antiquity,  but,  we  should  fear,  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  adopted  at  Constantinople,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ground  could  not  be  obtained  for  an  adjunct  so  little  necessary. 
Details  of  Italian  Pointed,  a  Florentine  steeple,  and  apsidal 
transepts  complete  the  work,  which  fails  in  its  attempts  to  em¬ 
body  a  cathedral-like  character.  Very  diverse,  again,  is  the 
clever  but  crotchety  notion  which  Mr.  White  has  embodied  in 
drawings  which  are  their  own  enemy,  from  the  coarse,  crude 
manner  in  which  they  are  coloured.  The  external  cloister  recals 
a  similar  feature  in  Mr.  Street’s  church,  while  the  conical  steeple 
in  the  centre  cleverly  avoids  the  prohibition  of  the  dome  ;  and 
the  second  and  detached  campanile,  with  its  four  gables,  recals 
the  Rhenish  type.  Internally,  the  broad  arches  and  plain  aisles 
remind  us  of  All  Saints’  Church  in  Margaret-street.  The  conical 
central  steeple  and  the  external  cloister  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
reproduced  in  another  design,  with  very  inferior  treatment,  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  unmentioned  architects. 

Mr.  Bell  comes  first  of  the  honourably -mentioned  competitors. 
Over-ambition  seems  to  have  been  his  defect.  The  transeptal 
steeples,  with  their  four  huge  gables,  kill  the  remaining  structure, 
and  are  not  adequately  balanced  even  by  the  lofty  choir.  Still  the 
work  shows  spirit  in  the  general  conception,  and  much  grace  in 
the  detail.  The  church  by  M.  Francke  of  Meiningen  is  a  notable 
example  of  Teutonic  industry.  The  style  is  an  accurate  tran¬ 
script  of  the  late  German  of  the  fifteenth  century,  developed, 
with  all  its  stiff  peculiai-ities,  in  a  building  conspicuous,  like  its 
prototypes,  by  coupled  lantern  steeples,  with  open-work  spires, 
and  aisles  of  a  height  equal  to  the  nave.  The  drawing,  sharp, 
thin,  and  accurate,  like  a  steel  plate,  points  to  hours  of 
patient  toil.  The  nationality  of  the  design  is  self-evident — indeed, 
we  understand  that  the  accompanying  memoir  was  written  in 
German.  With  this  fact  patent,  we  think  the  judges  discharged 
an  act  of  righteous  courtesy  in  promoting  this  foreign  client  to 
the  lesser  honours  at  their  disposal,  although  there  could  not  for 
one  instant  have  been  any  thought  of  its  adaptability  for  the 
required  end.  The  other  foreign  architects  who  entered  the  lists 
are  most  deservedly  to  be  found  in  the  last  class.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  church  which  Messrs.  Howell  and  Budd 
offer.  If,  in  any  instance,  the  judges  seem  to  have  overlooked 
their  prescribed  laws,  it  is  in  this  case,  in  which  we  discover  little 
which  is  not  the  reproduction  of  the  flowing  variety  of  the 
Middle  style  to  be  found  in  England ;  but  a  series  of  designs  so 
peculiarly  careful  in  their  execution — so  clearly  a  youthful  labour 
of  love  and  industry — pleaded  for  and  obtained  an  indulgence 
which  was  the  more  merited  as  several  of  the  details  display 
considerable  invention. 

Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon — the  last,  alphabetically,  of  the 
mentioned  architects — offer  a  church  combining  some  striking 
merits  with  elements  of  marked  weakness.  The  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  series  of  gables  with  which  the  entire  pile  is 
fringed,  like  the  church  by  Mr.  Scott  in  Ashley-place,  Vic¬ 
toria-street.  These  are  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  climate, 
by  the  lower  portions,  forming  the  aisles,  being  blank,  while 
the  light  is  admitted  through  windows  in  the  upper  portion 
by  an  expedient  somewhat  similar  to  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Pullan. 
Picturesque  as  gables  are  in  a  northern  city,  they  would 
have  been  not  a  little  out  of  place  at  Constantinople.  More¬ 
over,  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon’s  carriage-porch  and 
steeple  combine  to  form  a  western  fa£ade  of  inharmonious  pro¬ 
portion. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  churches  in  which  the' cupola 
appears  have  been  rigorously  excluded  from  mention  of  either 
class.  In  some  of  these,  the  dome  is  all  in  all,  and  gives  a 
circular  form  to  the  main  portion  of  the  building;  and  in 


others  it  is  comparatively  a  subsidiary  feature,  as  the  central 
lantern  of  an  oblong  church.  Among  those  of  the  first  variety  are 
the  churches  offered  by  Mr.  Nicholl,  Mr.  G.  Aitcheson,  jun., 
and  Mr.  Wigley.  They  are  all,  in  their  way,  clever.  That  of  Mr. 
Nicholl  is  the  most  artistic  conception,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  combines  the  broad  nave  with  the  central  lantern,  and  from  the 
form  (a  spherical  cone)  which  he  gives  to  his  cupola.  His  details 
are  good,  but  somewhat  too  horizontal.  Mr.  Aitcheson  abounds 
in  picturesqueness  and  colour,  and  his  boldly -ribbed  cupola  is 
certainly  graceful ;  but  the  heavy  square  facade  outside,  and 
internally  the  cavernous  chancel,  ill-mated  to  the  lofty  circular 
nave — resembling,  on  a  larger  scale,  St.  Sepulchre  s  at  Cam¬ 
bridge — are  elements  of  failure  which  a  practised  architect 
would  have  avoided.  Mr.  Wigley’s  stern,  Early  Pointed, 
circular  nave  recalls  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar ;  but  it  is  most  incon¬ 
gruously  combined  with  a  semi-oval  dome,  a  Louis  XV.  ball  and 
cross,  and  a  “  divan”  for  eastern  visitors.  The  churches  in  which 
the  dome  is  only  an  accidental  feature,  are  those  by  Mr.  Garling, 
and  Messrs.  Guillaume  and  Campbell ;  and  neither  of  them  passes 
mediocrity.  Putting  aside  the  general  question  of  a  domical 
development  of  pointed  architecture — of  the  possibility  of  which 
we  entertain  a  very  strong  conviction — we  consider  that,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  Memorial  Church  Committee  acted  with 
sound  practical  judgment  in  trying  both  the  architects  and  the 
judges  by  instructions  in  which  the  cupola  was  strongly,  though 
inferentially,  forbidden.  There  was  not  money  sufficient  to 
compete  with  the  domes  already  at  Constantinople  which  Islam 
has  built  for,  or  appropriated  to,  its  own  use ;  and  to  come 
into  the  field,  therefore,  with  a  very  inferior  imitation  of  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  its  religious  architecture,  would  have 
been  to  expose  gratuitously  our  own  faith  to  comparisons,  not 
merely'  mortifying,  but  dangerous  in  the  minds  of  a  population 
both  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

Of  the  designs  whose  authors  have  travelled  very  little  be¬ 
yond  our  own  island  in  search  of  ideas,  the  most  creditable  are 
those  of  Mr.  Hills,  Messrs.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Gabriel.  Mr. 
Thrupp  lias  good  points,  but  bis  west  end,  in  which  a  cathedral 
type  is  pitifully  reduced,  astonishes  us  in  one  who  competed  so 
gallantly  at  Lille.  Mr.  R.  Hawkins  also  falls  notably  below 
his  antecedents.  Mr.  Railton’s  cathedral,  with  its  three  spires 
and  its  huge  features  adapted  from  Yorkshire  abbeys,  evinces  a 
singular  inaptitude  to  realize  ordinary  conditions  of  place  and 
circumstance.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  still  stronger  terms,  of 
Messrs.  Smith’s  debased  counterfeit  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and 
Mr. Castle’s  overgrown  minster.  Mr.  Sorby — who  is,  we  conclude, 
a  young  man — gives  rein  to  a  most  capricious  fancy  in  a  series 
of  gigantic  designs  of  a  church,  in  which  the  desire  to  ac-nieve 
something  magnificent  and  original  contends  painfully  with the 
crudeness  of  the  means  employed  for  that  laudable  end.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Sorby  has  done  what  other  men  do  not  appear  to 
have  attempted — worked  hard  to  produce  Lis  vast  idea  ;  and  if  he 
will  only  persevere  in  the  same  industrious  course,  he  may  at 
last  become  the  constructor  of  buildings  more  meritorious,  be¬ 
cause  less  bizarre,  than  his  proposed  Constantinopolitan  church. 

How  architects — men  like  the  rest  of  us,  who  eat,  drink,  think, 
and  move  about  among  their  fellow-mortals — can  have  been  so  very 
blind  to  the  artistic  condition  of  the  day  as  to  adventure  designs 
such  as  a  few  which  this  exhibition  unfolds,  is  a  psychological 
problem  which  we  decline  to  solve.  Those  who  are  interested  m 
its  investigation  had  better  devote  themselves  to  the  study  ol  tne 
memorial  churches  respectively  offered  by  Messrs.  Corfe,  Mitchell, 
Conybeare,  Heffer,  and  Batter  and  Son.  Truth,  wc  are  sorry  iO 
say,  compels  us  to  add  that  in  this  exceptional  class  are  to  be 
found  three  out  of  the  four  foreign  competitors — Mr.  Mould,  of 
New  York,  M.  Henzlemann,  and  M.  Veillade,  of  Paris.  M.  II  en- 
zlemann — who  was,  mirabile  diciu,  one  of  the  three  holders  of  the 
first  gold  medal  at  Lille,  in  partnership  with  MM.  Leblan  and 
Rembault — revels  in  a  mean  reproduction  of  the  Pentonville 
lancet  style;  while  M.  Veillade’s  more  florid  imagination  has 
brought  out  a  sprawling  cathedral  in  a  new  development  of  rococo 

flamboyant.  _ 

We  have  heard  some  complaints  of  the  method  in  which  the 
designs  are  arranged  in  that  corridor  of  Iving  s  College  in  w  hick 
they  are  still  open  for  gratuitous  exhibition.  Such  criticisms  are 
very  unfair.  It  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  designs  in  early 
spring,  because  justice  alike  to  the  competitors  and  to  the  scheme 
demanded  that  public  attention  should  not  be  permitted  to  flag, 
and  because,  if  postponed  till  a  later  date,  the  exhibition  would 
have  been  eclipsed  by  that  for  the  Public  Offices.  There  was 
much  difficulty  in  finding  an  exhiuition-room  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  Council  of  King  s  College,  with  most  praise¬ 
worthy  public  spirit,  gratuitously  placed,  on  the  motion  ot  the 
Principal,  one  of  its  corridors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Memorial 
Church  Committee.  In  so  doing,  the  College,  we  doubt  not,  sub¬ 
jected  itself  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

That  the  corridor  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  desi¬ 
rable,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  College.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  lighted  from  the  top,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  designs 
has  been  carried  out,  through  the  unsparing  exertions  of  Mr. 
Edmeston,  the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  in  a 
manner  reflecting  much  credit  on  his  resources  under  somewhat 
difficult  circumstances.  Those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public  in  the  exhibition  deserve  thanks  for 
it,  and  not  discouragement. 
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PROFESSOR  OWEN’S  LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

VI. 

rPHE  wonderful  discoveries  of  Mammalian  remains  in  various 
X  parts  of  Europe  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this 
century,  excited  in  the  scientific  world  a  very  natural  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  results  of  exploration  in  more  southern  cli¬ 
mates,  where  the  existing  animals  more  nearly  correspond  to 
those  which  lived  at  a  remote  period  in  our  regions  of  the  globe. 
One  of  the  first  to  gratify  this  curiosity  was  Mr.  Crauford, 
who  was  sent  to  Ava  in  1826,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wallieh. 
The  vessel  which  conveyed  them  grounded  in  the  Irawaddy, 
and  during  their  enforced  halt  they  were  enabled  to  examine  a 
river-cliff  which  rose  hard  by.  Numerous  fossils  rewarded 
their  search.  Some  were  silicilied  remains  of  plants,  and  others 
were  bones  which  had  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  hydrate 
of  iron.  The  bones  wore  sent  to  Mr.  Clift,  who,  by  his  long 
labours  at  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has 
earned  for  himself  so  honourable  a  place  in  the  Walhalla  of 
science.  They  were  referred  by  him  to  the  genera  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  to  a  huge  species  of  wild  boar,  to 
deer,  antelopes,  and  buffaloes.  The  discovery  of  the  hippopotamus 
excited  great  interest,  and  not  less  that  of  two  new  species  of 
elephantine  animals,  and  a  Rhinoceros  different  from  any  one 
previously  known.  Later,  Mr.  Colebrooke  made  some  discoveries 
of  bones  on  the  Brahmaputra,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period 
the  great  treasures  of  the  Sewalik  hills  became  known  to 
Europe.  These  hills  are  tertiary  outliers  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  labourers  in  this  great  mine  of  knowledge  have  been 
Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  whose  name  will  be  long 
connected  with  Indian  history  by  the  great  canal  of  the  Doab. 
In  this  deposit,  the  animals  which  inhabited  India  in  the  earliest 
tertiary  period  are  found  entombed,  as  well  as  those  which  now 
have  their  homes  in  her  jungles  or  on  her  plains.  The  remains 
of  many  elephants  have  been  discovered  here.  We  have  also  a 
creature  nearly  allied  to  the  Anoplotherium,  and  another  forming  a 
link  between  the  hog  and  the  horse,  while  a  third  resembles  the 
Hipparion.  We  find  also  the  giraffe,  a  species  of  Machairodus, 
an  Amphicyon  larger  than  the  grizzly  bear,  an  extinct  species 
of  otter,  and  gigantic  four-horned  antelopes. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  twelfth  and  last  lecture.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  took  occasion  to  remind  his  hearers  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  extinct  Mammalia  whose  forms  are  known  to  science 
had  been  alluded  to  in  his  lectures  ;  and  that  so  few  countries 
have  been  as  yet  examined  by  geologists  that  we  have  probably 
very  much  still  to  learn  about  the  Mammalian  life  of  the  earlier 
days  of  our  planet.  Still,  however,  we  have  data  enough  whereon 
to  found  the  conclusion  that  the  distribution  of  Mammalia  in  old 
times  was  governed  by  the  same  great  physical  laws  which  now 
determine  it.  After  some  more  general  remarks,  Professor 
Owen  passed  to  that  land  of  anomalies — the  Australian  continent. 
In  South  America  we  find  few  Ruminants,  but  here  we  have 
none.  Their  analogues  are  herbivorous  creatures,  provided 
with  claws.  If  we  number  up  the  whole  of  the  Mammals  of 
Australia,  we  have  seventy-five ;  but  twenty-two  of  these  are 
marine  creatures.  Thus  there  are  only  fifty-three  Australian 
Mammals  which  live  on  dry  land.  Every  one  of  them  is  peculiar 
to  this  zoological  province,  and  forty-three  of  them  are  Mar¬ 
supials.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  various  species 
of  kaugaroos,  the  kangaroo-rats  (small  animals  about  the  size  of 
a  rabbit),  the  phalangers  ;  the  half-leaping,  half-flying  petaurists 
(rope-dancers),  the  burrowing  wombats,  and  the  dasyures  (hairy  - 
tails),  which  are  carnivorous.  Some  species  of  dasyures  are  very 
small,  and  feed  on  insects.  One,  the  Tasmanian  devil,  is  much 
larger,  and  lives  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  making  razzias  on 
the  sheep.  The  thylacyne  (pouch-dog)  is  also  carnivorous,  and, 
like  the  animal  just  mentioned,  lives  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  dog.  There  are  two 
Australian  bats,  five  rodents,  two  monotremes,  already  alluded 
to  in  these  lectures,  and  one  true  dog. 

It  was  in  1830  that  the  first  important  steps  were  taken  in  the 
examination  of  Australian  extinct  Mammalia.  The  pioneer  of 
scientific  research  in  this  direction  was  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  who  in 
that  year  explored  some  very  singular  caverns  in  Wellington 
Valley,  where,  in  a  breccia  cemented  by  red  calcareous  matter, 
he  found  many  fossil  bones.  Some  of  these  were  sent  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen.  They  belonged,  as  it  turned  out,  to  gigantic  kan¬ 
garoos,  immensely  larger  than  any  existing  species,  to  a  kind 
of  wombat,  to  formidable  Dasyures,  and  to  several  other  genera. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  bones,  which  were  those  of  herbivores, 
had  evidently  belonged  to  young  animals,  while  those  of  the 
carnivores  were  full-sized — a  fact  which  points  to  the  relations 
between  the  two  families  having  been  anything  but  agreeable 
to  the  herbivores.  One  of  the  Dasyures  was  as  large  as  a  leopard. 
Since  1830,  Sir  T.  Mitchell  has  made  further  discoveries,  and 
much  has  been  done  by  Count  Streletzki,  by  Dr.  Lcichardt,  Dr. 
Hobson,  and  others.  Many  very  curious  fossils  have  been  found 
in  the  gravel  which  underlies  the  turbaries  in  some  districts. 
Amongst  others,  certain  teeth  were  discovered,  which  were  first 
assigned  by  Professor  Owen  to  an  Australian  relative  of  the 
Dinotherium.  Further  remains  of  the  creature  were,  however, 
found,  and  they  enabled  him  to  determine  that  it  was  really  allied 


to  the  kangaroo,  but  with  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
wombat.  The  name  of  Diprotodon  (creature  with  two  front 
teeth)  has  been  assigned  to  it,  from  the  large  tusks  which  sug¬ 
gested  its  relationship  to  the  Dinotherium.  If  this  creature  had 
stood  upright  like  a  kangaroo,  as  a  cursory  examination  of  some 
of  its  remains  would  lead  us  to  believe,  it  would  have  been 
beyond  all  comparison  the  tallest  animal  of  which  we  know 
anything;  but  nature  alters  her  proportions  when  any  very 
portentous  result  would  be  arrived  at  by  continuing,  so  to  speak, 
to  work  on  her  old  model,  and  so  the  Diprotodon  had  a  form 
given  to  it  more  like  that  of  the  wombat. 

Professor  Owen  next  introduced  his  audience  to  the  Tliylacoleo 
(pouch-lion),  a  gigantic  marsupial  carnivore,  whose  character  and 
affinities  he  made  out  from  very  small  indications  with  that 
exquisite  scientific  tact  which,  in  the  unexpected  character  of  its 
results,  affects  the  mind  almost  like  that  highest  kind  of  wit 
which  charms  without  exciting  laughter.  This  monster,  which  had 
kangaroos,  with  heads  three  feet  long,  to  feed  on,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  animals  of  the  antique  world.  A 
notice  of  a  few  more  extinct  Australian  forms,  and  of  the  Dinornis 
of  New  Zealand,  concluded  this  part  of  the  subject.  Thence 
Professor  Owen  passed  to  a  very  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  in  these  lectures,  noticing  the 
more  specialized  character  of  the  Mammalian  forms  which  were 
latest  introduced ;  the  Anoplotherium  and  Palseotherium,  for 
example,  passing  away  before  the  horse — the  Machairodus  and 
the  lion  taking  the  place  of  the  Ilyamodon.  A  few  conside¬ 
rations  were  then  offered  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  subject 
upon  natural  theology;  after  which.  Professor  Owen  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  received  from  the  large  and  attentive 
audience  which  had  attended  his  lectures,  and  went  on  to  promise 
that  next  year  he  would  treat  of  fossil  birds  and  reptiles. 
Finally,  he  pointed  out,  in  a  way  which  must  have  at  once  pleased 
and  convinced  almost  every  person  in  that  great  assemblage,  how 
vast  a  treasure  we  leave  almost  unused  in  the  British  Museum. 
If  the  duty  of  delivering  a  short  course  of  lectures  were  annexed 
to  all  the  chief  offices  in  that  institution,  how  great  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  public,  and  how  invaluable  in  many  ways  to  the 
lecturers  themselves ! 

So  ended  a  course  of  lectures  of  extraordinary  intrinsic 
merit — a  course  which  will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  memorable  to 
many,  as  having  first  excited  in  them  an  interest  which  it  will  be 
the  pleasing  occupation  of  many  future  days  to  transmute  into 
acquired  knowledge.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
these  lectures  have  even  a  higher  significance — they  are,  if  the 
public  will  but  say  the  word,  the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  Is 
it  reasonable  that  the  British  Museum  slioidd  continue  to  be 
what  it  now  is  ?  Do  not  the  wants  of  the  age  demand  that  it 
should  become  the  driving-wheel  of  a  great  educational  machine  ? 
And  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  first  step  to  this  must  be  to  insist 
upon  such  courses  of  lectures  as  Professor  Owen  suggests?  The 
highest  educational  authorities  long  for  such  a  change — Par¬ 
liament  would  vote  the  small  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
needed,  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  We  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  the  able  and  admirable  persons  who  preside  over  the 
various  departments  of  our  great  National  Collection  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  take  their  part  in  the  scheme.  If  the  thing  is 
not  done,  and  done  speedily,  there  must  be  some  “  sinister  in¬ 
terest  ”  at  work  ;  and  we  are,  we  think,  rather  past  the  time 
when  “  sinister  interests  ”  can  long  endure  the  daylight  of 
publicity. 


REVIEWS. 


FEE-RAFF AELLITISM.* 

rpRUTH  is  seldom  or  never  found  in  an  extreme ;  and  we  are 
X  no  more  inclined  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  the  latest — and,  we  may  add,  the  ablest — of  the  opponents  of 
Pre-Raffaellitism,  than  we  are  to  enrol  ourselves  in  the  number 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  professed  disciples.  The  true  interests  of  art 
itself  will  not  suff  er  from  the  earnest  discussion  of  its  principles 
and  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  the 
subject  is  found  to  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  provoke 
and  maintain  so  respectable  a  controversy. 

Emboldened  by  the  unexpected  success  of  two  popular  Lectures, 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Ruskin  a  tart  notice  in  the  Addenda  to  his 
Edinburgh  Lectures,  Mr.  Young  has  returned  to  the  attack 
of  Pre-Raffaellitism  in  the  vigorous  Essay  now  before  us. 
“Ruskinism”  would  have  been  a  truer  title  for  his  treatise  than 
the  one  which  he  has  chosen.  For  the  object  against  which  the 
author  aims  his  sarcasms  and  pitiless  logic  is  scarcely  so  much 
the  actual  practice  of  the  so-called  Pre-Raffaellite  painters  as 
the  false  principles  of  art  which  he  finds  asserted  and  defended 
in  the  various  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin — the  chief,  if  not  the 
acknowledged,  literary  champion  of  the  school.  Mr.  Young 
does  not  minutely  examine  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  pictures 
which  have  excited  so  much  attention  and  so  much  criticism  in 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  But  he  rejoices  in  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sweeping 

*  Pre-Raffaellitism;  or,  a  Popular  Enquiry  into  some  newly-asserted 
Principles  connected  with  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Religion,  and  Revolution  of 
Art.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Author  of  “Art,  its  Constitution  and  Capacities.”  London :  Longmans.  i857. 
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assertions,  in  translating  Ins  rhapsodies  into  tame  prose,  in 
bringing  to  the  test  of  common  sense  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
imaginative  flights,  in  showing  the  injustice  and  flippancy  of 
most  of  his  anathemas,  and  in  exposing  the  inconsistency  and 
direct  contrariety  of  many  of  his  most  positive  and  dogmatic 
conclusions  by  that  most  cruel  of  all  processes  the  reductio  ad, 
absurdum.  As  all  this  is  done  very  cleverly  and  very  good- 
humouredly,  and  as  the  writer  exhibits,  on  hi3  own  part,  a  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  art  and  a  real  feeling  for  it,  besides 
much  power  of  expression  and  eloquent  warmth  of  style,  Jrre- 
Jiafaellitism  is  a  sufficiently  amusing  book,  though  perhaps 
unnecessarily  lengthy,  and  typographically  deformed  by  an 
excessive  use  of  inverted  commas  and  italics.  Mr.  xoung,  in 
fact,  has  taken  the  pains  to  do  what  most  intelligent  readers  ot 
Mr  Ruskin  have  contented  themselves  with  desiring  to  do— viz., 
to  follow  out  some  of  his  paradoxes  to  their  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences,  and  to  demonstrate  the  direct  antagonism  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  contradictory  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  some¬ 
what  voluminous  writings.  The  majority  of  Mr.  Ruskin  s  i  e_a(]ers 
are  probably  satisfied  with  selecting  the  pur  pur  ei  panm  that 
abound  in  his  pages — his  fervent  declamation,  his  fine  descriptive 
passages,  and  his  gorgeous  word-painting.  They  skip  his  more 
diffuse  and  minute  disquisitions  on  the  details  ot  the  philosophy 
of  art,  not  merely  because  such  researches  are  for  the  most 
part  tedious  and  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader,  but  also 
because  their  common  sense  perceives  that  the  brilliant  rheto¬ 
rician  is  enunciating  half-truths,  and  that  his  logic  cannot 
always  be  trusted.  And  this  may  account  for  the  circumstance 
that,  although  so  many  persons  read  and  enjoy  and  heartily 
admire  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  be  has 
formed  a  school.  He  has  no  thorough-going  followers— he  stands 
aloof  from  most  of  our  art-societies  and  organs  of  art-criticism— 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  their 
colleagues,  accept  him  as  the  authorized  exponent  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  Most  of  those  who  really  owe  to  Mr.  Ruskin  all  the 
notions  of  art  which  they  may  possess,  regard  his  Turner- worship 
as  something  very  like  a  monomania ;  and,  while  they  respect 
the  deptli  of  his  convictions  and  the  nobility  of  his  sentiments, 
and  relish  the  impassioned  eloquence  and  copious  vocabulary  with 
which  he  expresses  them,  they  shrink  from  committing  themselves 
to  his  conclusions. 

Hence  we  cannot  consider  Mr.  Young’s  essay  as  either  very 
much  needed  by  the  present  interests  of  art,  or  as  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  value — especially  as  its  aim  is  almost  exclusively 
destructive.  Many  persons  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his 
volume  with  very  confused  ideas  as  to  what  they  ought  to  admire 
in  art,  and  why  they  ought  to  admire  it.  YV e  do  not  mention 
this  as  any  fault  in  the  writer,  who  speaks  modestly  enough 
(pp.  12,  77)  of  his  own  performances ;  but  merely  to  warn  our 
readers  that  Pre-PaffaelLitism  is  addressed  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  converted  to  that  heretical  school,  rather  than  to 
those  who  need  a  guide  in  the  general  study  and  criticism  of  art. 
Our  own  sympathies  seldom  go  more  warmly  with  Mr.  V  oung  than 
when  he  is  denouncing  Mr.  Ruskin’s  vituperative  depreciation  of 
some  of  the  great  names  of  the  old  painters — for  instance,  when 
he  defends  Salvator  Rosa  and  Claude  from  the  moral  charges 
so  needlessly  and  unfoundedly  brought  against  them  (pp.  9,  18). 
In  many  of  his  remarks  on  the  Turner  controversy  we  can  also 
thoroughly  agree,  in  spite  of  some  occasional  exaggerations, 
which  are  perhaps  pardonable  in  debate.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  check  a  smile  when  we  are  introduced  to  some  of  “the  inimi¬ 
table  self-immolations”  (p.  28)  which  the  essayist  puts  before  us, 
by  pitting  against  each  other  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin  s  directly 
opposite  statements  in  different  treatises.  One  of  the  happiest 
of  these  dilemmas,  upon  the  horns  of  which  his  victim  is  left 
inextricably  impaled,  is  found  in  Chapter  V.  Here  Mr.  Y  oung 
first  quotes  Mr.  Ruskin’s  defence  of  Turner  s  “  want  of  drawing 
in  his  foregrounds,  and  then  his  justification  of  the  exactly 
opposite  extreme  in  Titian  and  Raffaelle — and  then,  again  (for, 
as  he  says,  “  Mr.  Ruskin  has  contrived  a  further  security  against 
escape”),  a  re-assertion  of  the  statement  that  a  detailed  foreground 
would  be  “a  grammatical  solecism— a  painting  of  impossi¬ 
bilities.”  There  follows  a  humorous  description  of  a  landscape 
supposed  to  be  painted  on  this  principle ;  and  then  Mr.  Young 
makes  a  further  application  of  the  new  canon,  which  we  will 
quote : — 

As  to  portrait,  I  have  not  the  hardihood  to  put  the  result  in  black  and 
white.  It  is  clear  that,  if  philosophy  demands  all  this,  there  must  he  a  dis¬ 
tressing  problem  as  to  which  individual  feature  is  to  have  the  post  of  honour. 
I  can  conceive  but  of  one  alternative  :  either  a  series  of  legitimate  portraits 
of  the  same  person,  each  contenting  itself  with  the  lawful  articulation  of  a 
particular  feature— the  nose  in  one,  the  chin  in  another:  or,  that  outrage  on 
the  laws  of  vision  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  which  makes  every  feature 
save  one  a  distinct  “  grammatical  solecism,”  and  all  portrait-painting,  without 
distinction,  “  a  painting  of  impossibilities.”  This  is  no  passage  of  arms.  If 
there  be  no  rational  escape  from  the  dilemma,  neither  is  there,  I  suspect, 
from  a  conviction  as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  Novum  Organum  of  the  Art  of 
Painting. 

Having  cried  Habet  over  the  vanquished  champion  in  this 
logical  fence,  we  may  say,  in  fairness,  that,  in  much  that  has  laid 
him  open  to  his  present  censor,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  plain  meaning,  if 
one  takes  the  pains  to  understand  him,  has  been  merely  to  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  a  dead  tradition  of  Academic  conven¬ 
tionalities  among  our  painters — in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
may  almost  reckon  Mr.  Young  himself  as  a  follower.  And  he, 
with  all  others  who  have  done  the  same,  deserves  our  best  thanks 
for  honest  and  successful  efforts  to  recal  artists  to  the  true  per¬ 


sonal  study  of  nature  itself,  and  for  delivering  us  from  the  stock 
presence  of  the  celebrated  “brown  tree.”  And  therefore,  while 
we  freely  admit  that  a  painter  may  easily  sink  art  in  science,  yet 
we  hold  that  no  true  artist  ought  to  be  regardless  of  scientific 
truth.  A  painter’s  eye  might  enable  him,  for  example,  to 
delineate  the  characteristic  outlines  of  a  limestone  or  gritstone 
hill,  without  any  knowledge  of  geology.  But  the  landscape 
painter  can  no  more  afford  to  sneer  at  that  science  than  a  sculptor 
at  anatomy;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  very  few  views  of  scenery 
succeed  in  portraying  accurately  the  features  of  a  country.  It 
was  Roger  Fenton’s  photographs  that  first  showed  us  the  real 
contours  of  the  plateau  of  Sebastopol.  The  following  extract, 
which  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Young’s  best  style,  does  not, 
therefore,  command  our  sympathy  in  its  conclusion — which,  to 
our  minds,  is  somewhat  strained  and  unfair : — 

There  lay,  a  thousand  fathoms  down,  the  whole  cantons  of  Geneva  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  with  all  then-  countless  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  laughing 
in  the  joyous  sunshine.  There,  stretched  along  its  twenty  leagues  of  azure, 
the  calm  lake  of  poetic,  ckivalric,  and  historic  fame.  There  rose  the  reverend 
towers  of  the  grey  old  City  of  the  Keformers.  There,  beyond,  the  unnum¬ 
bered  peaks  of  Savoy  “  in  ail  the  pomp  of  mountain  majesty.”  There,  flinging 
on  them  its  magic  mantle  of  light  and  shade,  played  a  fantastic  wreath  of 
tissuey  cloud.  And  there,  in  its  own  world  of  unapproachable  purity,  was  the 
Mont'  Blanc  of  all  our  day-dreams.  We  speke  not  then  of  “  slate,  granite,  or 
tufa.”  W'e  spoke  of  nothing.  We  looked  on  the  scene  beneath— we  looked 
in  each  other’s  eyes ;  there  was  the  tear  of  delicious  awe,  but  there  was  not  a 
moment’s  thought  oi“the  truths ”  of  science. 

Iu  like  manner  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Young’s  discussion  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art, 
in  which  he  seems  to  us  rather  hard  both  upon  Turner  and  the 
Pre-Raffaellites ;  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  define  poetry  and  imagination,  do  not  by  any  means 
satisfy  us.  But  these  are  subjects  on  which  men  may  allowably 
differ ;  and,  believing  as  we  do  that  much  [of  the  difference 
between  controversialists  in  art- speculations  is  a  matter  of  words, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  express  our  partial  agreement  with  both 
sides  of  the  dispute. 

Pursuing  our  examination  of  this  somewhat  discursive  essay, 
we  come,  in  Chapter  XIV.,  to  a  smart  criticism  of  the  transcen¬ 
dentalism  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  illustrative  letterpress  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  Arundel  Society  of  Giotto’s  frescoes  from  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua.  But  here,  too,  we  think  that  Mr.  Young 
has  erred  a  little  in  the  other  extreme.  We  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  more  insight  into  the  real  merits  of  that  great 
transitional  painter.  Here  also,  for  the  first,  but  not  for  the 
last  time,  we  find  the  essay  deformed  by  needlessly  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Indeed,  the 
chapters  on  the  “  Religion  of  Art  ”  seem  to  us  in  all  respects 
unworthy  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  strange  enough  to  find 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  turn  attacked  for  Popish  tendencies.  To  what 
degree  a  spiritual  religion  may  safely  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of 
plastic  or  pictorial  art  in  exciting  or  sustaining  devotional 
feeling,  is  a  problem  most  difficult  of  solution.  At  any  rate,  let 
the  question  be  discussed  with  temper  and  charity.  It  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  to  see  his  way  in  a  matter  of  so  much  ambi¬ 
guity  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  view,  except  the  two  extremes, 
is  wholly  free  from  inconsistency.  Mr.  Young  seems  to  us  to 
incline  overmuch  to  the  divorce  of  art  from  religion,  in  spite  of 
much  that  is  nobly  said  in  favour  of  their  union,  and  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  high  dignity  of  sacred  painting.  Take  the  following 
passage,  for  instance  : — 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  rendering  of  sacred  subjects  should 
lie  a  sacred  work,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  what  is  portrayed, 
should  be  the  moral  character  of  the  art  that  portrays  it.  A  repentant 
Magdalene  is  no  fitting  food  for  gazing  pruriency.  A  painter  may  flay 
Marsyas,  and  Apollo,  too,  if  he  pleases,  to  show  his  learning;  but  who  shall 
make  a  “  lay  figure”  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ?  or  what  Christian  will 
endure  a  lecture  on  anatomy  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ? 

Short  of  sins  so  gross,  we  may  speak  of  all  display  of  art  as  an  offence  in  a 
religious  picture.  All  gorgeousness  purely  aesthetic — all  excessive  rendering 
of  unworthy  details — all  chair  and  table  painting — all  hard-featured  realisms 
of  any  kind — disturb  and  mock  the  feeling  they  profess  to  serve.  A  staring 
religious  picture  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  is  no  amount  of  power 
too ° great  for  sacred  subjects,  whilst  the  power  is  sacredly  subordinated ; 
there  is  no  amount  of  sacredness  in  the  subject  that  can  atone  for  protruded 
art. 

We  can  only  allude  to  some  striking  passages  iu  which  Mr. 
Young  describes  very  powerfully  some  favourite  works  of  Raffaelle, 
and  treats  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  controversial 
form  of  his  book  is  unfavourable,  as  we  have  observed,  to  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  permanent  interest.  But  we  hope  that  a  writer  of  so 
much  ability  will  present  the  public  with  some  disquisitions  on  art 
of  a  positive  kind,  in  which  he  may  investigate  its  philosophy  and 
practice,  and  vindicate  the  idealism  of  the  old  masters,  without 
any  reference  to  Pre-Raffaellitism  and  Mr.  Ruskin.  Meantime, 
the  last-named  gentleman  is  very  unlikely  to  evade  the  challenge 
of  his  present  antagonist;  and  Mr.  Young  may  expect  to  have 
some  of  his  own  inconsistencies  remorselessly  dissected.  A  Pre- 
Raffaellite  critic  might  nail  him,  for  instance,  to  an  express  ad¬ 
mission  (p.  21)  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  premises — might  taunt  him  with, 
his  confession  (p.  222)  that  it  were  easy  to  construct  from 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  a  protest  against  all  the  errors  which  he  lias 
stigmatized  as  Pre-Raffaellitism — and,  finally,  might  claim  him 
as  a  Pre-Rafiaellite  for  more  than  one  ample  justification  of  th© 
very  art-revolution  which  he  denounces.  With  two  such  pas¬ 
sages  we  conclude.  The  first  seems  to  us  to  express  exactly  tho 
real  merit  of  the  new  school,  and  the  error  of  excess,  into,  which 
some  of  its  disciples  have  fallen ;  while  the  other-  ypjj,  probably 
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be  selected  as  the  motto  for  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  next 
volume. 

To  correct  artistic  vices  of  long  standing — to  go  honestly  hack  to  first 
principles — and  to  do  this,  if  need  be,  in  the  face  of  obloquy— is  something 
more  than  artistic  virtue.  To  inflict  causeless  scandal  by  the  affectation  of 
what  is  not  only  obsolete,  but  imperfect — to  forego  our  natural  speech,  and 
speak  studiously  with  “  stammering  Ups ” — is  to  reverse  the  order  of  aid  and 
nature.  As  to  the  charm  of  real  pictures  of  the  earlier  ages,  there  can  be, 
of  course,  no  doubt.  Their  very  crudities  have  a  secret  power.  But  who  can 
say  as  much  for  gratuitous  archaisms  ? 

****** 

"VYe  want,  no  doubt,  a  fresh  appeal  to  Nature.  I  profoundly  subscribe  to 
that  expression  of  my  Westminster  critic,  “the  domain  of  Dilettantism.” 
Art  has  been  a  plaything — a  subject  of  affected  phrases  and  cold  sentiment ; 
plenty  of  talk,  plenty  of  information,  enough  sometimes  of  intelligence,  but 
no  heart.  Even  artists  have  studied  the  model,  discussed,  asserted,  but  never 
fallen  in  love  with  it.  I  blame  them  not ;  it  was  not  virtue  to  be  enthusiasts 
in  the  world  they  were  content  to  live  in.  One  thing  is  indisputable;  if  we 
arc  to  have  anything  better  than  “  market  carts,”  and  “  fishermen  in  courtly 
breeches” — if  the  words  “Sigh  Art”  are  to  be  anything  better  than  the 
sheerest  nonsense — we  must  bo  as  much  in  earnest  with  the  higher  subjects 
as  some  have  begun  to  bo  with  the  lower  ones. 


STANLEY’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OE  ECCLESL1STICAL 

HISTORY* 

O  event  in  the  recent  history  of  Oxford  is  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  appointment  of  Canon  Stanley  to  the 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  appointment  derives  its 
importance,  partly  from  the  qualities  of  the  Professor,  and  partly 
from  the  special  necessity  which  exists  for  that  particular  Pro¬ 
fessorship  being  held  by  a  man  who  can  give  it  life  and  reality. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  could  attract  an  audience  to  a 
subject  ordinarily  reckoned  so  uninteresting ;  and  therefore  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  Professor  are  in  this  case  the  very 
foundation  of  any  satisfactory  results  being  attained.  Canon 
Stanley  brings  to  the  chair  the  high  reputation  he  has  gained  as 
a  historian,  a  biographer,  and  a  traveller.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
that  large  body  of  members  of  the  University  who  are  attached 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Arnold,  either  through  personal  recollec¬ 
tions,  or  by  sympathy  for  the  nobleness  of  his  character.  He 
has  conciliated  men  of  the  most  opposite  shades  of  thought  by 
the  traits  of  character  that  display  themselves  in  all  his  writings 
— generosity,  a  genuine  admiration  of  excellence,  and  the  simple 
zeal  of  a  comprehensive  charity.  Yet  qualities  like  these,  although 
they  would  have  ensured  his  being  a  popular  and  attractive 
teacher,  would  not  have  made  his  appointment  more  important 
than  that  of  many  other  Professors.  Put  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  give  an  importance  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  is  unrivalled  in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
At  every  turn,  in  every  political  discussion,  in  almost  every  book, 
we  may  see  that  we  are  at  present  suffering  from  the  ignorance 
of  ecclesiastical  history  which  disgraces  the  clergy,  and  which 
also  fetters  and  cramps  the  laity.  If  the  history  of  the  Church 
were  known,  we  should  get  rid  of  the  unwarranted  burden  of 
Sabbatarianism,  and  we  should  also  get  rid  of  those  many  vexed 
questions  which  only  flourish  because  the  disputants  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  real  position  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  Reformation.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  present  temper  of  the  religious  public,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  firmer  and  wider  faith  can  be  established,  except  by 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  History.  Englishmen — the  ordinary 
Englishmen  of  the  parsonage  or  the  counting-house — have  no 
turn  for  the  science  of  theology.  They  view  with  distrust  a 
range  of  speculations  which  they  feel  to  be  beyond  or  beside  the 
current  of  their  thoughts.  Critical  theology,  again,  is  likely  to 
make  but  very  slow  way  in  England,  as  so  few  of  tire  critics  are 
even  decently  honest.  But  no  one  can  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  history,  nor  can  any  one  shrink  from  that  gradual 
enlargement  of  view  which  the  contemplation  of  very  different 
ages  and  men  insensibly  creates. 

We  see  at  once  the  kind  of  mind  with  which  wo  are  brought  in 
contact  when  we  turn  to  the  opening  lecture  of  the  short  series 
now  published.  The  author  sets  himself  to  inquire  what  are  the 
bounds  of  the  province  on  which  he  is  entering.  What,  he  asks, 
is  meant  by  ecclesiastical  history  P  It  means,  he  answers,  the 
history  of  that  scheme,  beginning  with  the  call  of  Abraham  and 
continuing  to  the  present  time,  through  which  the  knowledge  of 
God  has  been  at  once  communicated  to,  and  attained  by,  the 
human  race.  It  includes  the  great  facts  of  modern  history,  but 
regards  them  only  as  they  fall  within  the  path  of  this  great  pro¬ 
gress  of  spiritual  knowledge.  It  includes  such  remarkable  di¬ 
vergences  from  the  path  of  progress  as  Mahometanism,  and  the 
corruption  against  which  Mahometanism  was  a  protest.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  view  proceeds  from  a  man  capable  of  seeing 
things  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  obvious  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
man  who  does  not  recognise  a  course  of  things  ecclesiastical 
apart  from  a  course  of  things  secular.  When  we  find  such  a 
sentence  as  that  “  the  French  Revolution  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  man,”  we  know 
that  we  arc  clear  of  all  those  dangers  which  spring  from  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  a  word. 

TV  e  may  see,  in  the  second  lecture,  how  the  peculiar  turns  of 
Mr.  Stanley’s  mind — his  love  of  biography  and  geography — work 
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to  give  life  and  breadth  to  his  ecclesiastical  teaching.  He  ex¬ 
horts  his  hearers  to  the  detailed  study  of  great  men — ‘ 1  of  some 
one  event,  person,  or  institution  of  commanding  interest.”  “  It 
will  furnish  us,  he  says,  “  with  the  best  mode  of  giving  life  to 
what  is  often  a  barren  labour ;  but  it  will  also  be  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  many  of  the  evils  with  which  the  student  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  is  beset  — against  the  levelling  tendency  which 
sees  no  difference  between  things  essential  and  things  unessen¬ 
tial — against  the  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history — 
and  against  “the  prevailing  sin  of  ecclesiastical  historians, 
exclusiveness  and  partiality.”  He  entreats  his  hearers  also  to 
accept  the  lessons,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  particular  places, 
and  of  local  associations.  “  There  are,”  he  says,  “  few  more  in¬ 
teresting  episodes  in  modern  ecclesiastical  history  than  that  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  But  the  school  in  which  that  episode  must 
be  studied  is  Scotland  itself.  The  caves,  and  moors,  and  moss- 
bogs  of  the  Western  Lowlands  are  more  instructive  than  many 
books.”  And  then  shortly  afterwards  he  adds — “  What  insight 
into  the  familiar  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  Church  can  be  compared  to  that  afforded  by  the  Roman 
catacombs  I”  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  teaching  that 
ministers  more  directly  to  the  growth  of  a  large-hearted  charity 
than  that  of  a  writer  whose  admiration  is  so  spontaneous  and  so 
large,  and  who  feels  so  powerfully  the  goodness  of  all  good  men, 
because  he  is  gifted  with  a  power  of  understanding  then-  live3 
through  the  contemplation  of  matters  that,  to  ordinary  observers, 
seem  almost  accidental. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  lecture,  the  writer’s  general  view 
of  ecclesiastical  history  is  expanded  and  defined.  He  urges  the 
importance  of  facts  in  theological  study,  and  points  out  “  how 
many  elaborate  arguments  respecting  terms  of  salvation  and 
terms  of  communion  are  shivered  to  pieces,  yet  without  offence, 
almost  without  resistance,  as  they  are  walked  through  by  such 
heathens  as  Socrates,  such  nonconformists  as  Howard,  such 
Quakers  as  Elizabeth  Fry.”  He  dwells  on  the  importance  of  a 
general  view  of  ecclesiastical  history.  “  The  bitterness,”  he 
remarks,  “  of  English  partisanship  will  be  greatly  diminished  in 
proportion  as  we  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  divergence  between 
the  Church  of  England  andnonconformistssprings  from  differences 
not  so  much  of  theological  principle  or  opinion  as  of  social  and 
hereditary  position.”  And  lastly,  he  refers  us  to  the  real  prin¬ 
ciple  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  great 
historical  churches.  “  There  is,”  ho  says,  “  a  common  sense  in  the 
Church  as  there  is  a  common  sense  in  the  world  which  cannot  be 
neglected  with  impunity,  and  there  is  an  eccentricity  in  indivi¬ 
duals  and  in  sects  which  always  tends  to  lead  us,  if  not  into 
dangerous,  at  least  into  crooked  paths.”  This  portion  of  the 
subject  is  only  lightly  touched  on,  but  it  is  the  most  fertile,  the 
most  central  of  any.  And  we  hope  in  the  future  lectures  of  Mr. 
Stanley  to  see  it  worked  out  satisfactorily.  We  get  past  many 
of  the  leading  theological  questions  of  the  day,  and  clear  of  many 
of  the  leading  theological  sects  and  parties,  if  we  do  but  apply 
the  test  which  the  necessities  of  temporal  government  supply. 
A  moment’s  reflection,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  a  Quaker  could 
not  govern  England,  and  we  may  be  sure  therefore  that  he  is 
wrong.  The  religion  that  is  true  must  meet  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  present  world ;  and  if  we  cannot  readily  fancy 
any  one  who  is  at  once  a  good  man  and  a  great  soldier  or  states¬ 
man  as  belonging  to  the  particular  creed  or  party  of  which  we 
happen  to  be  thinking,  we  may  be  sure  the  fault  is  in  the  creed 
or  party,  and  not  in  the  man.  The  adherents  of  these  grades  of 
belief  have  passed  from  the  broad  common  sense  of  great  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  narrow  eccentricities  of  small  ones. 

These  lectures  abundantly  justify  all  the  hopes  to  which  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  gave  rise,  although  their  character 
as  preliminary  and  general  discourses  necessarily  makes  them  in 
some  measure  sketchy  and  fragmentary.  Even  the  slight  faults 
which  they  display  have  then-  pleasant  or  useful  side.  We  can¬ 
not  deny  that  the  language  appears  to  us  to  be  too  often  rhe¬ 
torical.  We  are  rather  overpowered  by  the  constant  metaphors 
from  scenery,  from  gushing  streams,  and  dark  valleys  and  misty 
hill-tops.  But  then  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  by  these  metaphors 
of  all  that  the  world  has  gained  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  love  of 
scenery  and  observation,  which  has  enabled  him  to  write  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  only  endurable  book  of  descriptive  geography 
that  exists.  We  may  distrust  such  generalizations  as  that 
“the  great  spiritual  migration  has  been  stepping  steadily 
westward for  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  migration  of 
Biblical  fanaticism  is  Utah,  and  we  cannot  acknowledge  that 
it  is  really  a-head  of  us.  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Arnold  will  trace  the  parentage  of  this  and 
kindred  remarks,  and  will  almost  delight  to  recognise  an  inherited 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  exaggeration  in  the  sentences  of  his 
most  eminent  pupil.  We  cannot  also  refuse  to  be  conscious 
that  throughout  these  lectures  the  writer  makes  it  apparent  that 
there  are  fields  of  thought  in  which  he  does  not  care  to  stray. 
What,  for  example,  are  we  to  think  of  a  theological  professor 
who,  when  speaking  of  Christianity  in  modern  Europe,  dismisses 
Germany  by  saying  that  “  its  influence,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  has  been  almost  too  impalpable  to  attach  itself  to  any 
course  of  events,  or  any  definite  outward  character  ?”  Ger¬ 
many,  which  has  contributed  to  the  nineteenth  century  two 
of  the  most  important  movements  of  modern  Christianity — 
the  reaction  of  spiritualism  against  materialism,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  free  (and  pei'haps  something  more  than  a  free) 
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exegesis — will  appear  in  a  rather  different  light  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  historian  of  a  future  age.  But  we  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Stanley  feels  that  Germany  lies  out  of  his  path.  His  work, 
to  he  effective,  must  bear  on  the  matter  immediately  before  him. 
He  has  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  thick  darkness  which  blind  the 
eyes  of  so  many  of  those  who  occupy  the  pulpit,  or  declaim 
against  its  occupants.  To  do  this,  he  must  walk  where  others 
will  follow  him,  and  along  paths  which  all  consider  trustworthy. 
He  may  then  lead  his  hearers  whither  he  would.  By  gradually 
creating  an  appreciation  of  great  aims  and  wide  aspirations,  by 
showing  the  vast  scale  of  all  history,  by  dwelling  on  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  man,  he  may  hope  to  foster  a  love  of  truth,  and 
to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  hundreds  a  spirit  of  moderation,  of 
candour,  and  of  honesty. 


THE  KELTS* 

HE  Kelts  are  to  modern  and  Western  Europe  somewhat 
like  what  the  Pelasgi  have  been  to  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  We  are  quite  unable  to  ignore,  and  almost  equally  unable 
to  explain  them.  Everywhere  the  scattered  sounds  of  their 
language  remain  behind  them  in  the  names  of  rivers  and 
mountains  which  their  conquerors  possess,  while  the  race  itself 
presses  on  to  the  West,  and  forgets  its  mother  speech.  Circles 
of  stones,  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  first  light  of  dawn,  are  the 
great  records  of  their  existence  as  a  society ;  but  their  own  legends 
cannot  explain  them,  and  we  know  not  whether  they  were 
temples  or  sepulchres.  The  people  is  not  dying  out — it  is  now 
more  numerous  than  ever ;  and  it  may  almost  be  questioned 
whether  the  better  half  of  what  we  call  an  Anglo-Saxon  popu¬ 
lation,  especially  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  really 
Keltic.  Most  singular  again,  and  very  definite,  are  the  notions 
we  form  of  their  character.  They  are  deficient  in  self-reliance, 
in  the  power  of  organization,  and  in  truthfulness.  But  they  pos¬ 
sess  enthusiasm  and  high  intellectual  capacity.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  estimate  duly  the  share  they  may  have  had  in 
building  our  civibzation.  Laws  which  used  to  be  thought  Ger¬ 
manic  meet  us  constantly  in  the  codes  of  the  Kelts.  Chivalry, 
with  its  cycle  of  legends,  has  been  by  antiquarians  derived  from 
Brittany,  and  is  associated  with  Welsh  names.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  not  merely  one  for  the  archaeologist  or  historian,  but  is 
connected  with  every  department  of  polities  and  life.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  will  not  be  in  our  day.  But  two  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  it  have  lately  appeared  from  the  pens  of  German 
writers,  and  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  Who  were  the 
Kelts,  and  in  particular,  are  they  virtually  the  same  race  as  the 
Germans  ?  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Brandes  examines.  Where 
were  the  Kelts,  and  in  what  parts  of  Central  Europe  are  their 
traces  left  behind  in  the  names  of  places?  is  the  subject  of 
Herr  Mone’s  philosophical  treatise. 

It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  different  sources  must  be 
examined  before  we  can  decide  who  the  Kelts  were.  The 
descriptions  of  Roman  writers  are  for  the  most  part  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Very  few  of  them  cared  to  discriminate  one  barbarous 
class  of  their  subjects  from  another.  Even  now  there  are  very 
few  men  whose  eyes  are  tutored  to  detect  the  characteristic  types 
of  race,  or  whose  ears  can  catch  the  differences  of  unknown  lan¬ 
guages.  And  the  specimens  from  which  the  classical  savant  had 
to  make  his  inductions  were  often  the  slaves  whose  conspicuous 
size  and  beauty  had  brought  them  into  the  market,  or  to  swell  a 
triumph.  A  rather  lengthy  description  by  Strabo  is  almost 
valueless,  because  it  is  clear  that  he  fell  in  with  exceptional 
instances.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  barbarians  are 
almost  of  necessity  very  slight — savages  are  the  crude  ore  of 
humanity,  and  we  can  scarcely  tell  what  metal  will  be  refined 
from  it.  In  deciding,  therefore,  that  our  historical  knowledge 
of  Germans  and  Gauls  dates  from  Csesar,  Dr.  Brandes  is  hardly 
exercising  more  than  a  judicious  scepticism.  Our  real  materials 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  Tacitus.  The  general  evidence  of  his¬ 
tory  is  decisive  for  the  distinction  of  the  two  peoples ;  and  only  a 
few  Greeks  and  one  Roman,  who  drew  from  Greek  sources,  ever 
confound  them.  The  difficulties  have  chiefly  arisen  from  border 
tribes.  The  Belgse  were  of  old,  as  they  still  remain,  the  debate- 
able  territory  of  Germanic  and  Keltic  influences.  The  Saxon  in¬ 
vasion  of  England — which,  in  fact,  commenced  before  the  coming 
of  Ceesar — perplexed  the  observers  who  landed  on  the  eastern  or 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  island.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  very  little  permanent  change  has 
been  made  in  the  population  of  any  country  since  its  history  was 
first  written.  The  same  races  have  been  constantly  striving  and 
mingling  in  the  same  districts.  To  find  a  pure  type  anywhere  is 
almost  impossible.  But  probably  in  some  portions  of  Brittany 
the  blue  blood  of  the  old  Keltic  nobility  is  still  preserved  among 
the  peasantry. 

Herr  Mone  was  already  honourably  known  by  an  edition  of 
the  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Church.  His  present  work,  in  fact, 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  in  amount,  is  a  mere  vocabulary  of  local  and  other 
names,  which  are  still  preserved  to  us  in  France,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  and  even  Greece.  The  great  objection  to  labours  of 
this  kind  is  the  uncertainty  that  attaches  to  them.  Such  pure 
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Keltic  forms  as  usk  (water)  are  now  very  seldom  met  with. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Oelbach  (a  misunderstood  word),  “  oil  ”  (stone), 
and  its  suffix  “abh”  (water),  are  rendered  by  two  German  syllables 
of  similar  sound,  of  which  one  is  meaningless,  and  the  other 
probably  the  same  radical  in  its  Teutonic  form.  Often,  as  in  the 
cases  of  “burg”  and  “dun,”  or  “  tun,”  the  same  sounds,  with 
almost  the  same  meanings,  belong  to  the  two  tongues.  Some¬ 
times  two  distinct  forms  are  found  existing  side  by  side,  of 
which  one  is  the  mere  translation  of  the  other.  Occasionally, 
these,  if  they  be  monosyllabic,  are  united,  text  and  com¬ 
mentary  going  down  to  posterity  together.  An  instance  of 
this  is  Bonland,  where  the  second  syllable  explains  the  first. 
And  a  fifth  form  of  confusion  may  be  seen  in  such  a  local  name 
as  Oxford,  where  the  first  syllable  is  almost  certainly  nothing 
more  than  the  Keltic  uslc  (water),  which  has  lost  its  meaning  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  form,  and  is  yoked  in  helpless  captivity  to  a 
word  of  pure  German  origin.  If,  however,  the  names  of  places 
present  these  difficulties,  we  scarcely  get  much  additional  light 
by  examining  the  radical  types  of  their  component  parts.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  why  any  form  has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  the  especial  property  of  one  or  another  language. 
Here  we  think  is  the  weak  side  of  Dr.  Mone’s  labours.  Such 
forms  as,  mi  (small),  milo  (soldier),  rick  (mountain),  rei  (king),  and 
fifty  others  which  we  might  quote,  can  surely  be  paralleled  in 
the  not  very  remote  instances  of  such  words  as  minuo,  miles, 
ruck,  riicken,  and  rex.  Half  the  bad  archeology  by  which  a  Keltic 
or  a  Gothic  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  population  of  Rome 
is  based  on  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  a  partial  inquirer 
forms  of  a  special  tongue.  Nevertheless,  a  work  such  as  that 
before  us  has  value  of  a  very  high  kind,  if  its  rudimentary 
nature  be  carefully  kept  in  sight.  It  separates  from  the  mass  of 
common  material  every  possible  form  that  may  belong  to  a  certain 
family.  Let  the  same  labour  be  extended  to  other  tongues,  and 
it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the  vocabularies  cross  in  many 
hundred  instances.  Thus  the  way  will  be  paved  for  a  compa¬ 
rative  lexicon  of  all  existent  radical  forms  in  human  languages. 
Even  this,  however,  will  be  of  very  little  value  to  establish  affinity, 
for  the  question  will  always  remain  whether  similar  sounds  are  not 
the  result  of  similar  vocal  organs.  But  it  may  in  some  cases 
prove  essential  diversity  ;  and  it  will  at  least  place  the  respective 
claims  of  different  races  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  second  part  of  Herr  Mone’s  work  is  a  very  curious  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  the  elements  of  civilization  contributed  by  the 
Kelts  to  early  society  from  the  vestiges  of  their  speech.  By  an 
analysis  of  the  Salic  laws,  he  finds  that,  in  the  intermixture  with 
their  German  conquerors,  the  vassals  added  not  a  little  to  the 
common  vocabulary.  But  his  subject  does  not  lead  him  to  deal 
with  the  question  how  far  the  laws  themselves  are  derived  from 
the  governing  or  the  subject  class.  The  original  of  language, 
not  of  thought,  is  his  study.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  “thrall”  of  Saxon  times  was  the  “droll,” 
or  untutored  peasant,  of  the  Britons — that  “swain”  is  an 
armour-bearer — and  that  “  glaive,”  “ spear,”  and  “lance,”  are 
terms  we  owe  to  the  conquered,  not  to  the  conquering  people — 
an  incidental  refutation,  by-the-bye,  of  Niehbuhr’s  theory  of  the 
non-Pelasgic  element  in  Latin.  That  “  Gerefa”  is  merely  “gwr 
eb,”  (comes),  and  “jarl”  a  contraction  of  “iarthlath,”  the 
travelling  warrior,  will,  we  think,  seem  more  doubtful  to  cautious 
philologists  ;  and  the  Irish  form  “  earfhlaitheach”  (noble),  which 
Herr  Mone  thinks  a  triumphant  proof  of  his  theory,  will  only 
be  admitted  by  that  school  of  criticism  which  discovers  Druids 
and  Bards  in  the  augurs  and  senators  of  Rome.  The  numerous 
Norse  settlements  in  Ireland  will  surely  explain  the  presence  of 
a  few  Norse  terms — if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary  to  account  for  such 
analogies  by  any  theory  but  that  of  a  common  power  of  speech, 
and  perhaps  a  common  origin.  We  tread  upon  safer  ground 
when  we  get  to  the  mere  denominatives  of  objects  or  com¬ 
parison.  In  half  the  language  of  common  life  we  are  much  more 
British  than  we  think.  Such  words  as  “basket”  and  “plaster,” 
“  gimblet,”  “  brush,”  and  “  block,”  “  breeches,”  “  boots,” 
and  “towel,”  “  stoup”  and  “gable” — are  still  in  household 
use.  “Hog”  and  “sow,”  and  “rasher”  of  bacon,  point  out 
the  favourite  food  of  the  primitive  race;  “mutton”  has 
wandered  back  to  us  with  the  Norman  conquest,  when  so 
much  Keltic  blood  avenged  itself  on  the  Saxon;  “perch,” 
“  mackerel,”  and  “turbot,” — “onion,”  “  bi-an,”  and  “grease,” 
are  among  the  Keltic  Lemures  of  the  kitchen.  We  may  set 
off  the  possible  derivation  of  “  brick”  against  the  evidence 
of  degradation  which  meets  us  in  “  cabin” — the  name  of  the 
Keltic  houses.  That  “  tiu”  and  “  pewter”  are  British  words, 
reminds  us  that  our  fathers  were  workers  in  mines.  “  Gallant” 
and  “trumpet”  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  terms  which  recall 
the  Keltic  enthusiasm  for  war — “carol,”  “dance,”  and  “coquette” 
are  the  rightful  property  of  a  lively  and  social  race.  “  Gown,” 
“cassock,”  and  robe,”  may  be  claimed  indifferently  by 
ecclesiastics  and  milliners.  For  an  obvious  reason,  adjectives 
are  among  the  most  rare  of  the  words  that  have  floated  down  to 
us.  The  simple  conceptions  of  action  and  being,  the  names  of 
places  and  things,  are  easily  transferred  from  one  race  to  another  ;  ' 
but  nice  shades  of  comparison  and  insensible  gradations  of 
quality,  can  be  felt  rather  than  explained,  and  differ,  like  thought 
and  feeling,  in  different  nations. 

Works  like  those  before  us,  by  their  excellences  no  less  than 
their  shortcomings,  suggest  very  forcibly  the  unsound  basis  of 
modern  ethnological  inquiry.  Neither  the  most  accurate 
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cranial  measurements,  nor  the  most  minute  analysis  of  speech, 
can  ever  disclose  to  us  man  in  his  fulness  and  depth.  In  the 
recent  lectures  of  Professor  Owen,  which  the  columns  of  this  paper 
have  recorded,  lie  has  established  a  new  basis  of  classification, 
discriminating  animals  one  from  another  by  the  different  forms 
of  the  brain.  The  centre  of  nervous  power  is  growth  to  the 
animal,  and  thought  to  the  moral  man.  And  thus  a  meeting- 
point  is  given,  in  which  the  sciences  of  human  form  and  speech 
may  at  last  complete  their  circles  and  merge  into  one.  Psycho¬ 
logy,  simple  or  comparative,  is  the  only  real  foundation  of  history. 
Scarcely  anywhere  could  it  shed  a  stronger  light  than  on  the 
existence  and  records  of  the  Kelts.  Their  fatal  divorce  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory  is  as  clear  in  the  days  of  Howel  Dha  as  under  the 
constitution-mongers  of  modern  France.  In  every  country  where 
their  race  lingers,  its  Catholicism  has  been  of  the  G-allican  type, 
and  its  Protestantism  is  Calvinist — never  Anglican,  Greek,  or 
Lutheran.  A  positive  belief  in  Pantheism  confronts  us  in  their  old 
faith  in  metempsychosis,  which  Ca>sar  chronicles  and  Taliessin 
sung — Scotus  disguised  it  in  Alexandrian  philosophy — it  re¬ 
appears,  with  theological  variations, in  Descartes  and  Malebranche, 
not  to  mention  a  late  believer  in  Plotinus.  But  the  negative 
phase  of  speculation  is  the  more  common.  Abelard,  with  his 
hard  trenchant  logic,  is  the  intellectual  progenitor  of  Rabelais  and 
Voltaire.  And  Abelard’s  conceptualism  bears  about  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  metaphysics  of  his  time,  that  Montaigne  does  to  the 
French  society  of  the  League — common  sense  is  in  both  made 
sublime  by  the  very  indifference  with  which  it  contemplates  the 
fanaticism  of  opposite  creeds.  The  Brehon  and  Welsh  laws  are 
as  elastic  in  their  notions  of  property,  and  as  dignified  in  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  proletariate,  as  any  advocate  of  tenant-right  or 
M.  Proudhon.  What  we  call  the  Germanic  reverence  for  woman  is 
faint  and  imperfect  before  the  respect  and  power  which  have 
been  the  heir-loom  of  Keltic  ladies,  from  Boadicea  and  Queen 
Gue-never  down  to  Madame  Roland  and  Madame  de  Stael.  M. 
Cousin’s  charming  biographies  could  scarcely  have  been  written 
for  any  other  people.  The  honour  paid  to  powers  of  expression 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the  ancient  and  modern  race.  The 
bards  of  Wales  were  next  in  power  to  its  chiefs;  and  France,  as 
the  Times  used  to  hint  some  years  ago,  is  the  only  country  where 
popular  journalism  has  been  commonly  rewarded  with  seats  in 
the  Assembly  or  a  share  in  the  Government.  Unhappily,  there 
is  another  point  in  which  the  parallel  holds  true.  The  literary 
men  of  Cambria  were  the  venal  parasites  of  their  princes,  and 
the  “  bards  ”  of  modern  France  have  done  homage  to  the  Jesuits 
and  Louis  Napoleon. 


CEYLON:  PAST  AND  PRESENT* 

T17E  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  title  of  this  book,  for 
VV  it  does  tell  us  about  “  Ceylon,  Past  and  Present but  we 
confess  that  we  feel  much  aggrieved  by  its  binding.  What 
business  had  Sir  George  Barrow  to  imprint  on  the  very  front 
of  his  volume  that  gilded  picture  of  an  elephant  standing  under 
a  palm-tree — a  picture  the  very  sight  of  which  calls  up  a  throng 
of  pleasing  Oriental  images,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
title,  tempts  us  at  once  to  carry  it  off  from  our  bookseller’s  after 
just  oue  hurried  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  work?  What 
right  has  any  man  to  inveigle  us  in  this  fashion  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  dull,  heavy,  prosaic  book  of  useful  knowledge  and 
minute  statistics  ?  This  volume  ought  to  have  been  done  up  in 
blue  paper,  and  then  its  exterior  would  have  been  duly  suggestive 
of  its  inner  nature.  We  can  hardly  call  to  mind  another 
instance  of  such  a  striking  contrast  between  the  subject  of  a 
book  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Sir  George 
Barrow  describes  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  in  the  world,  in  words  which  show  us  that  he 
does  not  possess  a  particle  of  descriptive  power.  He  appears 
well-informed,  accurate,  generally  sound  in  judgment,  and 
always  honourable  in  feeling  ;  but  he  is  hard  and  dull  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  He  describes  palms  and  tallipot-trees  in  as 
prosaic  a  manner  as  if  he  were  giving  statistics  of  the  growth 
of  turnips  at  an  agricultural  society’s  meeting.  He  gives  us  an 
account  of  that  beautiful  island,  so  singularly  cut  off  from,  yet 
half-united  to,  the  Indian  continent — its  strange  traditions,  its 
historic  records,  its  new  trees  and  flowers,  its  tigers  and  elephants, 
its  nerveless  and  helpless  races  of  men,  its  huge  tanks  and  massive 
pillars,  which  testify  in  ruin  to  the  energy  and  civilization  of 
generations  which  have  passed  away — in  a  style  somewhat 
less  lively  and  attractive  than  the  Registrar-General’s  weekly 
returns  of  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis. 

We  suppose  there  are  few  places  in  the  world  whose 
names  suggest  more  interesting  associations  than  that  of 
Ceylon.  We  think  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  mountains, 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  the  newness  of  Oriental  vegetation, 
the  palm-tree,  and  the  jungle — where  tigers  lurk  in  the  shade, 
and  elephants  crash  through  the  underwood — where  monkeys 
chatter  from  the  branches  at  the  passing  traveller,  and  where 
enormous  serpents  trail  along  with  a  sickening  undulation. 
Ceylon,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  scene  of  Monk  Lewis’s 
horrible  story  of  the  Anaconda.  We  find  from  Sir  George 
Bar  row’s  book  that  we  need  not  modify  our  early  impressions  of 
this  island ;  for  such  is  still  its  aspect  and  such  are  its  produc¬ 
tions.  We  are  also  assured  that  there  is  nothing  fabulous  about 
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the  “spicy  breezes”  of  Ceylon — nine  leagues  off  at  sea  they  still 
render  the  air  fragrant.  And  then — a  dark  shade  in  this  bright 
picture — we  are  informed  that  not  without  reason  did  Bishop 
ileber  lament  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  degradation 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  beauty  of  a  region — 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile. 

Buddhism  and  Brahminism  are  the  religions  professed  by  the 
Singhalese ;  but  it  appears  that  devil-worship  is  much  more 
heartily  practised.  The  natives  seek  rather  to  appease  malignant 
spirits  which  can  do  them  harm  than  to  offer  worship  to  deities 
whose  nature  is  understood  to  be  benevolent.  In  short,  while  the 
external  aspect  of  Ceylon  is  precisely  such  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
pictures  in  the  brief  but  graphic  description  of  Oriental  landscape 
in  Locksley  Hall,  the  people  are  such  as  to  confirm  the  second 
thoughts  of  the  hero  of  that  poem  as  to  the  total  unfitness  of  such 
an  abode  for  the  man  who  has  known  the  mingled  advantages  and 
evils  of  civilization: — 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade,  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag. 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  woodland,  droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy -blossomed  bough,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree, 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark -purple  spheres  of  sea. 

The  accounts  of  scenery  and  life  in  Ceylon  which  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see,  show  the  island  to  us  from  very  different  points  of 
view.  We  have,  first,  the  descriptions  contained  in  various 
magazines  and  reports  of  missionary  intelligence  ;  and  next, 
especially  of  late  years,  we  have  several  sporting  books, 
which  carry  us  into  the  hills  and  woods,  and  give  us  lively 
pictures  of  a  hunter’s  life  in  a  country  where  his  game 
(compared  with  that  of  our  stubble-fields  and  moors)  approaches 
to  the  sublime.  Mr.  Baker’s  cheerful  work,  The  Rifle  and 
Hound  in  Ceylon,  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
It  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  information,  conveyed  in  a  fresh 
and  pleasant  way.  But  Sir  George  Barrow’s  book  has  the 
good  points  which  very  dull  books  often  possess.  It  gives  us  a 
pretty  full  account  of  Ceylon,  as  it  was  two  centuries  since,  and 
as  it  is  to-day.  It  contains  an  abstract  of  Robert  Knox’s  curious 
work  describing  his  captivity  in  the  island  for  twenty  years  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  then  the  author 
comes  down  to  the  present  time,  and  gives  us  some  account  of 
the  towns  and  sea-ports,  the  roads  and  projected  railways,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  the  coffee  and  cinnamon  plantations, 
the  number  of  children  at  school,  the  various  missions  which 
are  established  in  different  parts,  the  apathetic  and  enervated 
disposition  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  them  either  Christians  or  energetic  workers.  All 
this  is  done  with  such  minute  particularity — so  many  statistical 
schedules  and  tables  are  given,  and  such  a  power  is  evinced  of 
presenting  all  facts  and  opinions  in  the  very  baldest  and  driest 
shape — that,  bulk  for  bulk,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  weigh 
this  book  against  an  equal  number  of  pages  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1659,  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company  put  into  the  Bay  of  Trincomalee  for  repairs. 
Sixteen  of  her  crew,  including  Robert  Knox  the  captain,  and 
Robert  Knox,  his  son,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  were  entrapped  by 
the  natives ;  and  the  ship  set  sail,  leaving  them  behind.  They 
were  not  ill-treated.  They  were  not  compelled  to  any  kind  of 
work.  They  were  divided  into  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  dwellings  in  different  villages.  A  somewhat  insuf¬ 
ficient  allowance  of  food  was  supplied  to  them,  but  by  various 
little  schemes — by  knitting  caps,  for  which  there  was  at  first  a 
great  demand  among  the  natives,  and  “  by  pinching  a  little  out 
of  his  belly” — Robert  Knox  the  younger  gradually  became  a  little 
capitalist,  the  owner  of  some  hogs  and  hens,  and  built  a  house 
for  himself  in  a  garden  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  elder  Knox  died 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  captivity ;  and  the  son  records  with 
much  unaffected  pathos  how  lie  buried  his  father  in  a  grave 
which  he  dug  with  great  labour,  and  almost  entirely  alone.  Some 
attempts  towards  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  were  made 
by  Sir  Edward  Winter,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  year 
1C64;  but  they  ended  in  nothing.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  watch  which  had  at  first  been  maintained  on  the  movements 
of  the  captives  was  gradually  relaxed  ;  and  at  length  Knox  and 
certain  of  his  companions,  having  become  pedlars  that  they 
might  with  less  remark  pass  from  place  to  place,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  Dutch  fort  of  Arrepa : — 

It  being  about  four  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  the  18th, 
ii579 — which  day  God  grant  us  grace  that  we  may  never  forget — when  He 
was  pleased  to  give  us  so  great  a  deliverance  from  such  a  long  captivity  of 
nineteen  years  and  six  months  and  odd  days  being  taken  prisoner  when  I 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  continued  upon  the  mountains  among  the 
heathen  till  I  attained  to  eight  and  thirty. 

After  Robert  Knox  returned  to  England,  he  published  his 
Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  ;  and,  anticipating 
the  incredulity  of  the  reading  public  as  to  many  things  stated 
in  it,  he  procured  to  be  prefixed  to  it  the  guarantee  of  the  “  Court 
of  Committees  for  the  East  India  Company,”  as  well  as  that  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  then  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  country, 
its  geographical  features  and  natural  history,  Knox’s  own  ad¬ 
ventures  being  modestly  recorded  at  the  end  of  his  volume. 
We  cannot  help  forming  an  extremely  favourable  impression  of 
him  from  the  extracts  with  which  Sir  George  Barrow  favours 
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us.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  keen  observer  and  a  kindhearted 
man.  Great  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance  under  the 
most  depressing  discouragements  are  strongly-marked  features 
in  his  character ;  and  there  is  something  very  touching  and 
pleasing  in  the  simple  piety  which  breathes  through  his  whole 
story. 

The  general  aspect  of  Ceylon  has  changed  very  little  since  the 
days  when  Knox  was  a  captive  in  the  island.  The  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  is  unaltered — the  same  animals  are  still  found 
•—and  the  customs  of  the  Singhalese  appear  to  be  to-day 
precisely  what  they  were  in  Knox’s  time,  and  for  centuries 
before  it.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  native  princes  is  at  an  end. 
The  crack  of  the  English  rifle  is  heard  among  the  hills,  as  the 
sportsman  tracks  the  elephant  and  tiger.  The  Indian  steam- 
snip  puts  into  Colombo,  now  grown  a  large  town,  to  take  in 
its.  supply  of  coal.  The  royal  mail — the  very  shabbiest  of  its 
race — runs  from  Galle  to  Kandy.  An  ordinance  has  passed 
the  Legislative  Council  for  the  making  of  a  railway  from 
Colombo  on  the  south-west  coast,  to  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  island,  situated  in  its  centre ;  and  the  electric  telegraph  is 
shortly  to  be  placed  along  certain  of  the  principal  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  There  are  Christian  churches  and  missionary 
schools  without  number,  although  several  official  persons,  who 
have  had  good  opportunities  of  judging,  doubt  whether  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  gained  much  real  hold  of  the  Singhalese.  The 
natives  who  profess  to  be  converted  are  too  often  found,  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  death,  to  revert  to  the  devil-worship  of  their  early 
superstition.  There  is  a  Bishop  of  Colombo,  and  Kandy  has  a 
library,  a  gaol,  an  hospital,  and  a  hotel. 

All  writers  who  have  described  the  natural  features  of  Ceylon 
have  been  at  one  in  their  accounts  of  its  beauty.  Two  hundred 
years  since,  an  officer  who  had  just  come  from  the  island  was 
asked  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  give  an  account  of  it.  His 
reply  was — “  It  is  an  island  whose  surrounding  seas  are  sown 
with  pearls,  whose  woods  are  cinnamon,  its  mountains  covered 
with  rubies,  its  caverns  full  of  crystal — in  a  word,  the  place 
which  God  chose  for  the  terrestrial  Paradise.”  Sir  G.  Barrow 
says : — 

The  Singhalese  believe  in  this  latter  assertion.  It  was  from  “Adam’s 
Peak”  that  “  our  grand-parents,”  as  Milton  calls  them,  took  their  last  view 
of  this  paradise  before  they  were  expelled  from  it.  On  the  summit  is  the 
print  of  Adam’s  lingering  foot ;  and  there  i9  “  Adam’s  Bridge,”  by  which 
he  left  the  island,  “  with  loss  of  Eden,”  to  traverse  “  the  wide,  wide  world.” 

Mr.  Boyd  thus  describes  Ceylon,  as  seen  in  sailing  along  its 
shore : — 

The  face  of  the  country  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  taste  a  variety  of  landscapes 
at  once  beautiful  and  grand.  With  a  good  telescope  you  distinctly  perceive 
the  land  in  some  parts  rising  gradually,  in  others  abruptly,  from  the  shore; 
everywhere  clothed  with  verdure,  interspersed  with  villages,  shaded  by  stately 
trees,  divided  into  corn-fields,  in  many  places  enclosed  by  quickset  hedges. 
Farther  back  in  the  country  you  behold  plantations  of  coffee,  and  whole 
woods  of  cinnamon  and  various  other  aromatics,  frequently  overtopped  by 
the  lofty  tamarind  and  the  palm,  occasionally  giving  way  to  the  majestic 
banyan,  and  intermixed  throughout  with  trees  bearing  their  fruit  and  blossom 
together.  The  eye  at  length  loses  sight  of  these  woods  on  the  acclivities  of 
the  stupendous  mountains,  whose  broken  precipices,  tufted  with  old  trees, 
overlook  the  plains,  and  whose  shaggy  tops  tower  above  the  clouds.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  imagination  to  picture  scenery  more  magnificent  and 
delightful. 

So  much  for  tbe  island  as  seen  from  a  distance.  The  widow  of 
Bishop  Heber  gives  us  a  lively  description  of  its  features  on  a 
nearer  view : — 

On  leaving  Yeangodde  the  country  rises  gradually,  and  becomes  more 
beautiful  every  mile.  The  hills  in  the  interior  are  steep  and  lofty,  and 
covered  with  verdure  to  their  very  summits.  I  more  than  once  fancied  they 
were  crowned  with  ruins,  from  the  singular  effect  produced  by  parasitical 
plants,  which  grow  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  flinging  their  branches  from 
one  tree  to  another,  each  of  which  they  in  turn  destroy,  till  they  form  them¬ 
selves  into  the  shapes  of  arches,  towers,  and  ruins  of  all  kinds.  Several  of 
these  creepers  had,  I  observed,  stretched  a  solitary  branch  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  which  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man’s  body,  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  twisted  cords ;  but,  although  near  the  ground,  was  quite 
unsupported  in  its  progress  from  the  stem  of  one  tree  to  its  neighbour.  From 
the  midst  of  this  verdure  large  masses  of  rock  are  occasionally  projected ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  scenery. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  the  ground  unproductive, 
unless  where  it  can  be  irrigated ;  and  to  supply  water  to  the 
rice-fields,  enormous  tanks,  some  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
length,  were  constructed  in  past  ages,  when  Ceylon  was  peopled 
by  a  more  energetic  race.  Most  of  these  are  now  in  ruins,  but 
the  British  Government  intends  taking  means  for  their  restora¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Heber  says  : — 

The  valleys  between  the  hills  are  cultivated  with  rice,  and  indeed  it  is  in 
these  mountainous  regions  that  the  greatest  quantity  is  grown,  on  account  of 
the  facilities  they  afford  for  irrigation.  The  fields  in  which  it  is  sown  are 
dammed  up,  and  form  a  succession  of  terraces,  the  plant  in  each,  perhaps, 
being  in  a  different  stage  of  growth. 

Still  Ceylon,  with  all  its  fertility,  does  not  produce  rice  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  support  of  its  population,  but  annually  imports  a 
considerable  amount  from  Bengal. 

While  the  native  monarchs  reigned,  it  was  usual  to  train 
elephants  to  act  as  executioners  of  criminals.  Mr.  Sirr,  who 
visited  the  island  in  1850,  saw  a  huge  mottled  elephant  which  had 
been  especially  skilful  in  this  work,  and  which  accordingly  had 
been  a  favourite  of  the  last  King  of  Kandy.  That  tyrant 
was  dethroned  in  1815,  and  no  such  executions  took  place 
after  that  period  ;  but  the  elephant  must  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  to  his  task,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  apparent  relish 


with  which  he  went  through  its  movements  after  five-and-thirty 
years : — 

The  chief  gave  the  word  of  command,  ordering  the  creature  to  slay  the 
wretch!”  The  elephant  raised  his  trunk,  and  twined  it  as  if  around  a  human 
being.  The  creature  then  made  motions  as  if  he  were  depositing  the  man  on 
the  earth  before  him,  then  slowly  raised  his  fore-foot,  placing  it  alternately 
upon  the  spots  where  the  limbs  of  the  sufferer  would  have  been.  This  he 
continued  to  do  for  some  minutes ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  the  bones  must  be 
crushed,  the  elephant  raised  his  trunk  high  into  the  air,  and  stood  motionless. 
The  chief  then  ordered  him  to  “  complete  his  work,”  and  the  creature  imme¬ 
diately  placed  one  foot  as  if  upon  the  man’s  abdomen,  and  the  other  upon  his 
head,  apparently  using  his  entire  strength  to  crush  and  terminate  the  wretch  s 
misery. 

When  we  remember  that  this  memorial  of  atrocious  cruelty  is 
but  a  straw  to  show  how  the  wind  blew  in  the  days  of  Ceylon  s 
native  kings — only  a  single  specimen  of  the  regime  which  British 
power  has  happily  swept  away — we  feel  that  sentimental  regrets 
for  the  dethronement  of  such  miscreants  are  abundantly  absurd. 


L’UUITE  FRANCAISE* 

IN  the  year  1526,  some  Venetian  ambassadors  wrote  to  their 
Government  concerning  France  in  the  following  terms: 
“There  are  countries  of  greater  fertility  and  wealth  than  France, 
such  as  Hungary  and  Italy ;  there  are  some  of  greater  power, 
such  as  Germany  and  Spain ;  but  no  country  lias  so  much  unity. 
The  fact  here  insisted  on  by  these  sagacious  observers  of  men 
and  manners  in  France  during  the  sixteenth  century,  has  justly 
appeared  to  the  Comte  de  Carne  to  be  so  essentially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  country  as  to  warrant  him  in  grouping  around  it, 
and  interpreting  by  its  aid,  the  history  of  some  six  centuries. 
And,  indeed,  of  the  numerous  significations  which  the  expression 
“  national  unity  ”  may  be  made  to  bear,  there  is  not  one  which, 
at  some  period  or  other,  is  not  an  aspect  of  French  history.  For 
example,  it  may  refer  to  the  fusion  and  amalgamation  ot  races, 
as  effected  by  the  absorption  of  inferior  races  into  one  of  superior 
organization,  whose  influence  they  are  made  to  feel  by  migration 
or  conquest.  Or  again,  the  appearance  of  national  unity  may 
for  a  time  be  successfully  counterfeited  by  the  brigading  of 
different  races  under  the  common  rule  of  an  able  head  and  an 
iron  arm.  It  may  further  denote  what  is  popularly  termed  cen¬ 
tralization;  and  here  it  is  very  material  to  distinguish  what  may 
be  called  executive  from  purely  administrative  unity — the  one 
embracing  the  formation  and  enactment  of  general  laws  affecting 
the  weal  of  the  nation  at  large  and  its  foreign  relations,  the  other 
comprising  the  more  special  and  local  interests  of  the  community. 
Throughout  these  volumes,  M.  de  Carne  does  not  appear  to  have  at 
all  recognised  the  distinction  to  which  we  allude.  Ihe  coexistence 
of  both  these  phases  of  national  unity  in  his  own  country  where 
the  principle  of  centralization  became  incarnate  in  the  persons  of 
Kichelieu  and  the  first  Napoleon — seems  to  have  made  him  jumble 
the  two  together,  and  led  him  to  forget  that  such  coexistence 
was  only  gradually  brought  about  in  F  ranee,  and  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  itself  at  all  in  other  countries  which  even  he  must  allow 
are  of  scarcely  inferior  rank  among  nations.  In  England,  for 
example,  and  in  the  United  States,  what  we  have  termed  executive 
unity  prevails  to  an  extent  far  greater,  and  in  a  form  far  more 
perfect,  than  what  we  meet  with  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  spirit  of  decentralization,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
so  inherent  in  the  political  habits  of  thought  both  of  England  and 
America,  has  hitherto  foiled,  and  we  hope  may  long  continue  to 
foil,  every  attempt  to  establish  administrative  unity — or,  in  other 
words,  bureaucracy — on  a  scale  at  all  proportionate  to  what 
obtains  in  France.  The  subject  is  one  which  opens  out  into  a 
very  wide  field  of  inquiry,  on  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  differences  which  exist  in  this 
respect  between  France  and  England  are  not  confined  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  elements  of  the  national  life.  They  might  be  extended  to 
the  literatures  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  the  general  tone  of 
thought  on  social  and  political  questions  which  prevails  among 
Teutonic,  as  opposed  to  non-Teutonic  races.  W  e  think  the 
Comte  de  Carne  would  have  given  deeper  and  more  permanent 
interest  to  the  volumes  before  us  if  he  had  approached  his  subject 
in  a  larger,  more  philosophical,  and  more  catholic  spirit  it  he 
had  shown  how  the  principle  of  which  he  is  the  champion  had 
exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  every  department  of  French 
thought.  But,  waiving  these  speculations  on  what  he  might  have 
done,  let  us  see  what  he  has  actually  achieved. 

Without  going  back  to  the  Gaul  of  the  Homans — of  whose 
three  principal  populations  Caesar  wrote,  hi  omnes  lingua,  insti- 
tutis,  legibus  inter  se  differunt — it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
foresee,  even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  would  ever  have  occasion  to  pen  the  sentence 
which  we  quoted  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks.  At  the  end 
of  that  century,  the  territory  of  the  Crown,  in  the  person  of 
Philippe  I.,  barely  extended  over  an  area  equivalent  to  five  modern 
departments.  If  ever  a  country  seemed  destined  to  be  eternally 
divided  against  itself,  it  was  feudal  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros.  And  yet  it  is  with  the  name  of 
Suger,  the  minister  of  that  monarch  and  his  successor,  that  M. 
de  Carne  very  properly  ushers  in  his  series  of  Etudes  on  the 
Fondateurs  de  l'  Unite  Eranpaise.  To  his  unceasing  efforts,  by 
sword,  speech,  and  pen,  during  an  administration  of  five-and- 
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twenty  years,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  [ 
assumed  an  attitude  which  it  had  not  known  before — boldly  I 
advancing  claims  to  the  exercise  of  a  central  and  paramount  i 
authority  higher  than  the  timid  suzerainty  of  the  first  Capets,  and 
equally  distinct  from  the  Imperial  type  of  the  Carlovingian 
Empire.  Suger’s  life  of  Louis  le  Gros  is  rife  with  evidence  on 
this  head.  In  a  material  point  of  view,  as  we  have  seen,  the  French 
monarchy  could  not  be  said  to  wear  a  very  imposing  aspect. 
Hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  jealous  vassals,  and  overshadowed 
by  the  power  of  England,  Louis  le  Gros  and  his  successor  must 
have  appeared  very  insignificant  potentates  to  those  who  looked 
back  on  the  traditions  of  Charlemagne.  But  though,  in  point 
of  territory,  the  monarch’s  arm  was  crippled  and  shortened, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Crown  was  greatly  in  the  ascendant. 
M.  Guizot  has  somewhere  described  the  monarchy  of  that  era  as 
une  sorte  de  juge  de  paix  universe l  au  milieu  de  la  France.  It 
was  in  the  character  of  an  arbiter — it  was  by  coming  forward  to 
avenge  injustice  and  to  do  battle  for  the  right — it  was  by  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  champion  of  equity  and  order  throughout  the 
dominions  of  himself,  his  vassals,  and  his  foes — that  Louis  le 
Gros  and  his  able  minister  won  that  firm  hold  on  the  heart  of 
the  nation  which  paved  the  way  in  subsequent  reigns  for  more 
material  aggrandizement.  Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  improved  position  of  royalty  at  this  period  than 
the  fact  that  during  the  absence  of  Louis  le  Jeune — the  son  and 
successor  of  Louis  le  Gros — in  Palestine,  and  in  spite  of  the 
grievous  disasters  which  there  befel  him,  Suger  was  able  to  hold 
his  ground  as  regent  for  three  years,  and  to  enforce  ample  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  throne,  though 
filled  by  an  Abbe  of  Saint  Denis.  The  energy  and  adroitness 
displayed  by  the  minister  in  consolidating  the  power  of  his  master 
are  brought  out  with  considerable  ability  by  M.  de  Carne— 
though  we  must  own  that  his  method  of  historical  disquisition  is 
singularly  wanting  in  that  unity  which  he  so  zealously  _  claims 
for  his  country.  The  Etude  on  Suger,  in  particular,  is  very 
rambling,  and  might  with  advantage  have  been  compressed  into 
half  the  compass.  The  reader  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with 
a  large  amount  of  rhetoric  and  twaddle  whenever  the  author,  in 
the  course — and  occasionally  out  of  the  course — of  his  narrative, 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  papal  tiara.  Every  Pope  is  in  his  eyes 
a  St.  Paul  at  least. 

Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Philippe  Auguste  and  Louis  VIII., 
M.  de  Carnd  hastens  on  to  that  of  Saint  Louis.  So  great  were 
the  virtues,  and  so  Christian  was  the  life  and  conversation  of  that 
illustrious  monarch,  that  we  wax  somewhat  impatient  as  we 
wade  through  the  wordy  panegyric  with  which  his  memory  is 
here  overlaid.  Amid  the  clouds  of  incense  which  rise  before 
us,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  definite  out¬ 
line,  or  to  fix  upon  the  points  which  entitle  Louis  IX.  to  a  place 
among  the  Fondateurs  de  V  Unite  Frangaise.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  efforts  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  suppression  of  feudalism 
— that  thorn  in  the  side  of  royalty — were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  certain  barbarous  practices,  such  as  private  wars  and 
trial  by  combat,  which  were  ingrained  in  the  system.  This  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  more  orderly  administration  of  justice,  and 
so  far  exercised  a  most  powerful  check  on  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  feudal  seigneurs,  of  which  later  monarchs  were  not  slow 
to  ava  1  themselves.  Louis  himself  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  nothing  more  than  the  guileless  desire  of  a  gentle  nature  .  to 
jut  down  practices  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  a  Christian 
ting.  With  regard  to  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  which 
figures  among  liis  Ordonnances,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
a  sturdy  resistance  was  offered  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal 
See,  M.  de  Carne,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sides  with 
those  who  deny  its  authenticity.  The  point  is  one  on  which  we 
do  not  possess  sufficient  data  to  form  a  decided  opinion ;  but 
so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned  which  our  author  lays  before 
us,  the  argument  seems  to  us  to  break  down.  M.  Guizot,  it 
will  be  remembered,  holds,  with  Bossuet,  that  the  document  is 
authentic.  The  point  is  one,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  interest ; 
but  the  tone  in  which  it  is  here  discussed  is  so  much  the  reverse 
of  dispassionate  that  few  persons  probably  will  be  convinced  by 
the  perusal  of  M.  de  Carne’s  pages. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  bias  which  so  constantly  warps  the 
judgment  of  our  author,  that  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
devote  more  than  a  page  (and  that  full  of  abuse)  to  the  memory 
of  Philippe  le  Bel.  That  this  unworthy  grandson  of  Louis  IX. 
was  a  selfish  despot  we  are  fully  prepared  to  concede ;  but 
that  such  a  term  as  “  despot”  should  at  that  period  have  been 
applicable  to  a  French  monarch  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  of  Fondateurs.  To  him, 
even  more  perhaps  than  to  St.  Louis,  was  the  country  indebted 
for  that  extension  and  organization  of  the  judiciary  body  which 
dealt  so  severe  a  blow  against  the  power  of  feudalism.  His 
severe  enactments  against  the  clergy  are  sufficient,  however, 
to  prevent  him  from  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de 
Carne.  The  omission  involves  a  very  unsightly  gap  in  the  gallery 
of  portraits,  for  we  find  ourselves  passing  per  saltum  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Duguesclin — though  how  the  worthy  Constable 
came  to  figure  among  the  Fondateurs  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Etude.  We 
suspect  that,  both  here  and  in  the  case  of  Jeanne  D’Arc,  our 
author  has  attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of  his  hero  and 
heroine  an  action  on  the  formation  of  the  Unite  Francaise 
which  is  rather  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  effect  of  the  wars 


with  England,  in  which  they  confessedly  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  He  observes,  indeed,  with  great  justice,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Etude — “  Si  la  royaute  consqlidait  sa  puissance,  la  nationality 
etait  loin  de  faire  les  memos  progress,  et  la  France  n’avait  pas 
encore  conscience  d’elle-mSme.”  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
war,  however,  as  Dr.  Trench  has  remarked,  “  that  it  compels  a 
people  to  know  itself  a  people and  foremost  among  the  com- 
ensations  for  the  woful  losses  entailed  on  France  during 
er  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  England,  may  be  placed 
that  pow  erful  impetus  given  to  the  feeling  of  nationality  with 
which  M.  de  Carne  would  fain  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  herd 
of  Brittany  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  misconception  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  admirable  portraits  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
worthies  of  France. 

The  gem  of  the  first  volume  is  the  Etude  on  Louis  XI.  His 
reign  embodies  the  struggles  of  the  Crown  against  that  revival  of 
feudal  power  which  is  known  as  la  feodaliU  apanagere.  M. 
De  Carne  gives  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  motives  and 
character  of  the  cruel  and  crafty  monarch  by  whom  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  follow  ing  passage  is  not 
only  admirable  in  style — it  is  a  piece  of  miniature  painting  by  a 
master  hand : — 

Louis  XI.  n’avait  pas  seulement  1’amour  du  pouvoir,  il  en  avait  aussi  la 
jalousie;  il  fallait  qu’il  l’exeiyat lui-meme  et  sans  en  communiquer la  moindre 
part.  Be  la  le  gout  des  instruments  subalternes,  la  kaine  de  toutes  les  natures 
elevees,  le  besoin  d’exercer  une  action  directe,  visible  a  tous  les  regards.  Dans 
son  activity  maladive,  ce  prince  descendait  jusqu’aux  details  les  plus  vulgaires, 
aimant  mieux  se  susciter  des  embarras  par  une  intervention  personelle,  que 
d’en  triompker  par  d’autres  que  par  lui-meme.  Il  avait  les  del'auts  aussi 
bien  que  les  qualites  de  son  caractere,  et  nul  ne  compromit  plus  souvent  le 
but  vers  lequel  il  se  dirigeait  toujours.  Il  ne  sut  jamais  nicontenir  sa  passion, 
ni  l’ajourner,  et  ses  empressements  venaient  a  ckaque  instant  lui  enlever  le 
benefice  de  ses  tromperies.  Mais  kabile  a  reparer  ses  fautes,  non  moins  que 
prompt  a  les  commettre,  il  ne  deployait  jamais  plus  de  ressources  que  pour 
sortir  des  perils  qu’il  s’etait  crefe.  Gcnercux  et  clement  par  speculation, 
fiddle  a  ses  creatures  par  calcul,  moins  cruel  par  nature  que  la  plupart  des 
princes  de  son  temps,  mais  impitoyable  par  systeme,  il  subordonnait  tout  a 
son  idee  fixe,  comme  un  monomane  a  son  point  de  folie  ;  il  aurait  joue  l’kon- 
neur  de  son  nom  et  le  salut  de  son  aine,  pour  le  plus  leger  succes,  portant 
d’ailleurs  dans  la  perpetration  du  mal,  une  sorte  d’effroyable  bonhomie  qui  ne 
se  rencontre  qu’en  lui  seul. 

Of  the  second  volume  we  are  glad  [to  be  able  to  speak  with 
almost  unqualified  approbation.  The  greatness  of  his  subject 
seems  to  have  made  the  author  cast  aside  his  petty  prejudices. 
Henri  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin  are  the  personages  comprised 
in  this  volume;  and  we  must  do  M.  de  Carne  the  justice  to  say 
that  we  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  labours  of  these  three 
great  men  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Unite  Frangaise  are 
expounded  with  greater  vigour,  fairness,  or  fidelity.  In  the 
case  of  Henri  IV.,  he  has  made  it  his  endeavour  to  develope, 
not  so  much  personal  characteristics,  as  the  national  results 
which  that  monarch  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about.  “La 
royaute,”  he  well  observes,  “n’avait  ete  jusqu’a  lui  que  le 
couronnement  de  l’edifice  social :  Henri  s’eff'o^a  d’en  faire 
la  base  meme  de  la  society  fran9aise,  et  prepara  presque  toutes 
les  choses  accomplies  sous  son  successeur.”  From  his  reign, 
too,  dates  the  institution  of  the  new  system  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  as  founded  on  the  equilibrium  of  power,  which 
gave  shape  and  hue  to  the  nationality  of  France  in  the  scale  of 
European  States.  We  find  Richelieu  carrying  out  that  central¬ 
izing  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  country  which 
reached  its  fullest  development  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I. 
In  the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  machinery  of 
provincial  government,  and  in  schemes  of  finance,  he  left  little 
for  Mazarin  to  complete;  and  he  handed  down  the  monarchy 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  such  a  compact  and  undivided  form  as  to 
enable  the  monarch  to  epitomise  his  government  in  the  axiom, 
L’dtat  e'est  moi — that  highest  expression  of  executive  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  unity.  In  dealing  with  Mazarin,  M.  de  Carne  wisely 
eschews  the  extremes  of  eulogy  and  detraction.  “  Ce  ministre 
etait  moins  propre  a  triompher  de  ses  ennemis  par  ses  propres 
efforts,  qu’a  les  conduire  a  leur  perte  par  l’effet  de  leurs  propres 
fautes.”  During  the  eighteen  years  that  he  was  in  office,  one 
favourite  object  was  ever  before  his  eyes — the  annihilation  of  all 
resistance  to  the  power  of  the  Crow  n.  This  object  he  achieved 
more  by  the  craft  of  a  diplomatist  and  the  disingenuous  artifices 
of  a  little,  because  cunning  mind,  than  by  a  lofty  statesmanship. 
We  think  M.  de  Carne  has  assigned  him  his  proper  position  in 
history,  when  he  happily  styles  him  “  le  premier  des  hommes  du 
second  ordre.” 

A  somewhat  similar  judgment — “  foremost  among  second-rate 
writers  ” — we  should  be  inclined  to  pass  on  the  author  of  these 
volumes.  M.  De  Carne  is  evidently  a  man  of  prejudices  as 
strong  as  they  are  narrow,  and  as  complete  a  master  of  the  history 
of  his  own  country  as  he  is  grossly,  if  not  wilfully,  ignorant  of  the 
history,  character,  and  constitution  of  every  other.  Being  a  loose 
and  inaccurate  thinker,  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  is  propor¬ 
tionately  rambling  and  obscure.  He  had  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  unity  was  the  key-note  which  ran  through  the  history  of 
France;  but  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  idea— in 
fixing  upon  the  kings,  statesmen,  and  heroes  under  whose  auspices 
it  grew  and  prospered — his  choice  seems  to  have  been  guided  by 
personal  sympathies  and  antipathies,  rather  than  by  any  philoso¬ 
phical  largeness  of  view,  or  by  that  kind  of  acumen  which  has 
been  called  the  “  historic  sense.”  A  more  diligent  student  of 
the  past,  and  a  more  sagacious  observer  of  the  present,  would 
not  have  confounded  the  living  unity  by  which  a  nation’s  might 
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makes  itself  felt  with  the  soulless  machinery  of  administrative 
uniformity.  It  was  the  destruction  of  all  dignity  and  self-respect 
which  this  withering  system  entails,  that  wrung  from  Paul  Louis* 
Courier  the  stigma  which  he  fastened  on  his  countrymen,  as  “  non 
pas  le  plus  esclave  mais  le  plus  valet  de  tous  les  peuples.”  We  leave 
it  to  those  who  admire  the  political  somnolency  which  bureaucrats 
love  to  dignify  by  thename  of  tranquillity  and  order,  to  extol  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  which  gives  a  nation  at  once  the  regularity 
of  a  steam-engine  and  its  liability  to  explode.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
tells  us  he  has  no  doubt  that,  when  China  is  opened  to 
Europeans,  they  will  find  in  it  the  most  perfect  adminis¬ 
trative  centralization  which  man  can  devise.  Tranquillity 
without  happiness,  industry  without  progress,  stability  with¬ 
out  force,  material  order  without  public  morality — such  are 
the  elements  of  which  he  believes  that  country  to  be  composed 
• — such  are  the  excellences  which  certain  administrative  reformers 
regard  as  constituting  the  beau  ideal  of  a  well-ordered  com¬ 
monwealth. 

It  is  only  fair  to  M.  de  Carn6  to  state  that  he  seems 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  comprehension  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Unite  Eranpaise  to  which  we  have  adverted.  He  has,  however, 
challenged  criticism  on  this  head  by  the  prominence  he  has 
given  to  the  idea  of  unity,  both  in  his  title-page  and  in  his 
introduction.  Had  he  simply  given  us  these  volumes  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Eludes  Historiques,  the  falseness  and  narrowness  of 
his  political  principles,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  historical 
acumen,  might  have  escaped  observation  amid  narratives  which 
are  often  of  absorbing  interest,  and  portraits  of  creditable  vigour 
and  fidelity.  The  work,  at  any  rate,  is  one  that  richly  repays 
perusal,  and  Parisian  wit  never  perpetrated  a  greater  calumny 
or  a  worse  pun  than  in  styling  it  V ennui  incarne : 


VERDANT  GREEN* 

TORIES  of  University  life  seem  to  possess  a  strange  charm  for 
all  manner  of  readers.  The  young  and  the  old,  men  and 
women,  seem  all  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  boyish  follies 
of  Collegians.  Verdant  Green  is  not  a  very  true  picture  of 
College  life,  and  it  is  utterly  unlike  every  other  kind  of  life ; 
and  yet,  though  unambitious,  it  is  highly  popular.  One  of  the 
silliest  of  country  boys  is  supposed  to  go  to  Oxford,  where 
he  falls  in  with  a  set  of  young  scamps  who  occupy  them¬ 
selves  in  playing  off  practical  jokes  on  him.  These  jokes, 
and  the  slang  in  which  all  the  dramatis  persona;  talk,  are 
the  chief  recommendations  of  the  book.  Still  the  story  is 
amusing  in  its  way.  It  reflects,  though  in  a  rough  manner, 
the  cheerfulness,  the  lightheartedness,  the  consciousness  of  pro¬ 
sperity  from  the  cradle,  and  the  good  animal  spirits  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen.  It  is  not  above 
the  level  of  their  honest  and  hearty  childishness.  It  exhibits 
what  is  to  be  found  at  the  Universities,  and  perhaps  only  there — 
a  vice  that  is  scarcely  vicious,  and  a  folly  that  is  almost  lovable. 
To  boat,  to  ride,  to  learn  to  smoke,  and  to  stand  a  moderate 
combination  of  ginger-preserve  and  unripe  port  at  wine  parties,  is 
really  the  principal  education  received  by  hundreds  of  young- 
gentlemen  at  places  where  an  almost  exhaustless  wealth  is 
nominally  devoted  to  rearing  up  men  fit  to  do  their  duty  in 
Church  and  State.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  this  education  has  its 
good  side.  These  youthful  excesses  are,  with  many,  a  mere 
transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  Between  the  country 
tailor’s  “young  gent’s  suit  of  superfine  blue  cloth,”  and  the 
dress  of  an  ordinary  adult  in  London,  there  may,  perhaps,  inter¬ 
vene  with  advantage  an  intermediate  attire  of  red  and  yellow 
plaid,  with  wool  as  long  as  that  of  a  merino  sheep.  As  we  meet 
a  young  student  wearing  a  chaste  costume  of  this  description,  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  we  know  that  it  is  but  the 
dress  of  a  day,  and  that  on  the  morrow  the  caterpillar  will  have 
shed  its  gaudy  covering.  We  do  not  ask  for  wisdom  in  a  country 
lad  who  for  the  first  time  finds  himself  free,  and  tastes  the  new 
delight  of  sauntering  into  shops,  and  making  himself  unwell 
with  ill-managed  debauches.  We  trust  that  he  will  soon  get 
sober  and  sensible,  and  are  satisfied  if,  at  bottom,  he  retains  a 
love  of  home,  a  respect  for  women,  and  a  preference  for  what  is 
manly  and  right. 

We  can  all  afford,  therefore,  without  any  squeamishness,  to 
laugh  over  the  career  of  Verdant  Green.  But,  after  our  laugh  is 
over,  there  are  two  observations  which  will  force  themselves  on 
any  one  who  really  knows  the  life  described.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  kind  of  College  society  described  in  Verdant  Green 
is  only  a  section  of  the  great  society  of  a  University.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  those  who  are  there  to  give  instruction,  but  of 
those  who  come  to  receive  it.  We  will  not  attempt  to  estimate 
relative  proportions ;  but  the  number  of  undergraduates  who 
would  take  care  to  keep  out  of  “Verdant  Green’s  set  ”  would  be 
very  large.  Nor  do  we  refer,  in  saying  this,  to  those  who  are 
prevented  by  humble  circumstances  from  taking  part  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  place.  The  higher  kind  of  students,  the  members 
of  great  public  schools,  those  accustomed  to  refined  society  at  the 
houses  of  their  parents,  would  never  think  of  the  endless  pursuit 
of  coarse  frivolity  which  absorbs  the  time  of  the  heroes  of  Verdant 
Green.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  young  men  come  up 
determined  to  study,  and,  although  the  number  of  those  who 
study  for  the  highest  honours  is  necessarily  small,  yet  there  is 

*  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  Married,  and  Done  For.  By  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A. 
London:  James  Blackwood.  i85<5. 


probably  every  year  an  increasing  body  of  undergraduates 
who  would  be  both  sorry  and  ashamed  to  waste  their  time 
entirely.  All  the  better  part  of  the  University  would  consider 
it  decidedly  low  to  live  and  talk  like  the  friends  of  V erdant  Green. 
Those,  therefore,  who  read  this  book  to  see  what  College  life  is 
like,  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  before  them  a  specimen 
which  any  Collegian  of  the  better  stamp  would  be  sorry  to  think 
represented  his  own  career. 

Then,  again,  these  boyish  follies  have  their  sober  side.  Drinking 
and  shopping  are  not  always  such  harmless  diversions  as  they 
are  represented  in  Verdant  Green.  To  put  it  in  no  worse  light, 
the  endless  repetition  of  small  debauches  fritters  away  all  power 
of  application,  not  only  to  books,  but  to  all  the  serious  business 
of  life.  Nor  has  every  father  an  exhaustless  purse  to  cover  all 
the  extravagances  committed  by  purchasers  of  jewellery ,  papier 
mache,  and  prints.  It  is  no  use  being  very  serious,  or  sermonizing 
very  gravely,  over  such  a  book  as  Verdant  Green;  but,  as  its 
effect  is  to  make  light  of  all  University  peccadilloes,  we  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that  the  penalties  paid  for  youthful  indiscretion 
are  sometimes  perfectly  awful.  Those  who  have  left  the  Uni¬ 
versities  but  a  very  few  years  are  sure  to  be  able  to  call  to  their 
recollection  more  than  one  who,  gifted  with  every  faculty  of 
mind  that  could  have  won  honour  or  led  to  knowledge,  with 
every  charm  of  manner,  and  with  noble  and  honourable  feelings, 
are  now  lying  in  a  premature  grave,  simply  because  they  were 
reckless  at  College.  Nor  are  Long  Vacation  pastorals,  such  as 
that  sketched  in  the  last  part  of  Verdant  Green,  all  sunshine  and 
happiness  in  real  life.  In  the  story,  Mr.  Verdant  Green  wooes 
Miss  Pafry  Honeywood,  and  they  sit  together  in  the  shade  of 
apple-trees,  and  escape  together  from  the  rage  of  furious  bulls, 
and  make  love  at  picnics,  and  ai-e  told  their  fortunes  by  gipsies  ; 
and  then  at  the  end  come  peace  and  plenty,  and  a  gay  wedding 
and  a  new  bright  young  life.  But  in  the  actual  world 
these  suckling  flirtations  are  apt  to  cncl  very  differently.  The 
real  Patty  finds,  perhaps,  that  she  has  to  remember  and  lament 
for  years  what  is  but  a  passing  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
boy.  The  real  Verdant  secures  his  Patty,  and  finds  that  his 
seaside  or  mountain  nymph  is  a  vulgar,  scheming,  uneducated 
girl,  who  is  tied  for  life  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  Out  of 
a  hundred  young  men  who  might  come  up  to  College  as  simple 
as  Verdant  Green,  lead  as  “fast”  a  life,  and  engage  themselves 
at  twenty,  one  perhaps  might  end  with  a  heart  uncorrupted,  and 
a  bride  fit  to  be  a  companion  for  life ;  but  the  history  of  the 
other  ninety -niue  would  be  as  sad  as  it  would  be  instructive. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  Verdant  Green,  the  author  has  had 
to  draw  very  largely  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers.  He  takes 
the  hero  back  to  Oxford  and  exposes  him,  long  after  his  fresh¬ 
man  days  are  over,  to  such'a  stupid  practical  hoax  as  a  sham 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry.  All  the  Oxford 
portion  is  lull  of  tedious  and  insipid  details.  Verdant  is  made 
to  go  to  the  Fencing  Rooms,  to  shoot  pigeons,  to  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Barge,  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  because  the 
author,  finding  these  things  to  be  customary  at  Oxford,  was  un¬ 
willing  not  to  bring  them  into  his  story.  I  he  first  part  of  the 
volume  is,  however,  much  better  ;  and  the  description  of  the  wild 
Border  scenery,  where  the  love-making  takes  place  and  the  long  va¬ 
cation  is  spent,  is  vigorous  and  new.  But  even  here  there  is  not 
much  invention  displayed;- and  when  the  author  wishes  to  bring 
out  the  heroic  qualities  of  two  suitors  on  two  different  occasions, 
he  does  not  give  us  any  change  in  the  cause  of  terror,  but 
makes  the  young  gentlemen  each  defend  his  mistress  from  a 
raging  bull.  Nor  is  the  tone  of  feeling  and  society  very  high,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  hero  proposes. 
Miss  Patty  thinks  he  must  be  drunk ;  and  when  she  perceives 
that  he  is  sober  and  in  earnest,  we  learn  that  “  a  delicious 
tremor  stole  over  her.”  A  horrid  little  man,  too,  on  the  return 
from  a  picnic,  perpetrates  a  joke  such  as  we  should  have  scarcely 
expected  to  have  seen  attributed  to  an  Oxonian — the  fun  of  which 
consists  in  precipitating  a  young  lady  and  her  lover  out  of  a  cart 
into  a  brook.  Throughout,  there  is  an  evident,  though  perhaps 
not  very  conscious,  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  his 
earlier  works.  The  fun  is  broad,  and  the  style  affected.  But 
we  need  not  be  very  critical  over  a  little  comic  book  like  this. 
It  is  readable,  and  will  be  widely  read  ;  but  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  implicitly  believed,  nor  accepted  as  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
way  in  which  all  English  gentlemen  spend  the  years  of  their 
youth. 


ELECTION  LAW  * 

MONG  the  books  of  the  day,  Mr.  Bushby’s  Election  Manual 
is  one  of  the  most  opportune.  Its  appearance  was  not  quite 
early  enough  to  guide  candidates  safely  through  the  thorny 
labyrinth  of  penalties  and  misdemeanours  which  the  Legislature 
has  planted  in  their  path  ;  but  the  unfortunates  who  have  already 
got  involved  in  doubtful  transactions,  and  the  hopeful  candidates 
who  look  to  the  committee-room  to  retrieve  the  defeats  they 
may  have  suffered  at  the  hustings,  will  find  consolation  and 
assistance — or,  it  may  be,  discomfiture  and  condemnation — in 
Mr.  Bushby’s  compact  little  work.  Bribery,  treating,  and  undue 
influence  are  the  principal  shoals  on  w'hich  candidates  are  liable 
to  be  wrecked  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  put  faith  in  any  Act 

*  A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Flections  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By  Henry  Jeffreys  Bushby,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Benning.  1857. 
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of  Parliament,  these  practices  ought  to  have  been  effectually 
checked  by  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  recent  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Prevention  Act.  But  the  working  of  the  statute  depends 
more  upon  the  tone  of  the  election  committees  which  will  have 
first  to  interpret  its  enactments  than  on  the  mere  words  of  its 
clauses ;  and  experience  may  teach  us  not  to  rely  too  confidently 
on  the  power  of  any  law  to  put  down  a  custom  which  has 
flourished  for  centuries,  and  which  candidates  and  electors  have 
a  very  appreciable  interest  in  maintaining  intact. 

Knowing,  as  every  one  does,  the  complete  failure  of  all  the 
Statutes  prior  to  the  Act  of  1854 — which  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
been  put  to  the  proof — it  is  likereading  a  romance  to  be  told  by  our 
author,  with  a  gravity  becoming  the  subject,  that  the  offence  of 
bribing  an  elector  was  always  punishable,  independently  of  Statute 
law.  Butcommon  law  was  fairly  beaten  bytheuncoramoningenuity 
of  electioneering  tactics  ;  and  a  series  of  Statutes,  passed  at  pretty 
frequent  intervals,  from  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  to  that  of 
Victoria,  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  The  first  attempt  was 
modestly  entitled  an  Act  for  Preventing  Charge  and  Expense  in 
Elections  ;  but  it  was  so  little  successful  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  back  it  up  by  an  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Bribery 
and  Corruption.  Then  came  laws  to  restrain  the  partiality  of 
returning  officers,  and  to  prescribe  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
electors — followed,  first,  by  a  new  Statute  to  secure  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  purity  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices,  and  then  by  a  general  consolidation  of  all  the  terrors 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  This  was  in  the  pure  days  of  George  IV. ;  but  the  consoli¬ 
dated  thunder  was  not  a  more  effectual  deterrent  than  the  isolated 
peals  which  it  had  brought  together.  One  more  effort  was  made 
to  check  corruption  before  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  a  new 
regime,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  effectual  than  earlier 
attempts.  The  enlargement  of  the  constituencies,  if  it  diminished, 
certainly  did  not  destroy,  the  old  practice  of  corruption  ;  and 
some  fifteen  years  ago  another  Act  was  passed,  which  failed,  like 
all  its  predecessors,  to  effect  its  declared  purpose  of  preventing 
bribery  and  treating  at  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament. 
After  so  many  discomfitures,  the  Legislature  may  well  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  its  recent  additions  to  the  penalties  and  disabilities  of 
former  Statutes.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Act  now 
about  to  be  tested  by  the  first  general  election  which  has  taken 
place  since  it  was  passed  leaves  fewer  available  gaps  for  a  coach 
and  six  than  the  ordinary  handiwork  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Common  Law  definition  of  bribery  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  recognised  no  offence  unless  the  bribe  were 
offered  before  the  election  by  the  accused  candidate  himself,  or  by 
some  person  to  whom  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  give  express 
authority  to  contravene  the  law.  It  did,  however,  occasionally 
hit  a  flagrant  culprit — as  for  example,  one  Thomas  Longe, 
immortalized  by  Blackstone  as  a  simple  man  and  of  small  capacity 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  who,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
bought  his  seat  of  the  returning  officer  at  the  very  moderate 
figure  of  4 1.  He  did  not,  however,  take  much  by  his  motion, 
for  the  House  ordered  that  a  fine  of  20 1.  be  assessed  on  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  what  it  was  pleased  to  designate  as  their  lewd  and 
slanderous  attempt,  and,  we  believe,  rejected  the  liberal  Mr. 
Longe  from  the  seat  which  he  doubtless  regarded  as  his  own 
purchased  property. 

But  to  come  to  the  existing  law — it  really  would  seem  that  the 
second  section  of  the  Act  had  enumerated  every  conceivable  mode 
of  doing  a  bit  of  corruption  on  the  sly.  It  is  not  only  bribery 
to  give  a  five-pound  note  after  the  coarse  fashion  of  old  times — 
it  is  equally  fatal  if  the  candidate,  either  by  himself  or  any  other 
person  on  his  behalf,  gives,  lends,  promises,  procures,  promises 
to  procure,  or  even  promises  to  endeavour  to  procure  money  or 
money’s  worth,  office,  place,  or  employment,  in  order  to  induce 
any  person  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting,  or  to  procure  or  endea¬ 
vour  to  procure  a  vote,  or  if  he  does  any  such  act  corruptly,  on 
account  of  any  voter  having  voted  or  refrained. 

We  have  looked  to  Mr.  Bush  by ’s  pages  to  see  whether  by 
chance  any  save  the  absolutely  immaculate  can  escape  the 
ordeal ;  and  if  the  committees  do  but  take  the  same  view  as  our 
author  of  this  stringent  statute,  it  would  seem  that  the  work  of 
suppressing  bribery  has  been  pretty  effectually  done.  In  order 
to  bring  a  candidate  within  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  that  the  offence,  if  not  committed  by  him¬ 
self  personally,  was  the  act  of  some  person  whom  he  had  autho¬ 
rized  to  do  the  very  things  which  the  statute  condemns.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  off  a  rote,  or  disqualifying  a  candidate, 
much  less  than  this  will,  in  Mr.  Bushby’s  view,  suffice.  If  the 
agent  bribes,  it  will  be  no  defence  before  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prove  that  he  had  no  authority  to  bribe ;  and  almost 
the  only  available  loop-hole  where  bribery  has,  in  fact,  been  com¬ 
mitted,  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  difficulty  of  proving  that 
lawyer  A,  or  committee-man  B,  was  a  general  agent  of  the  can¬ 
didate  in  the  matter  of  the  election.  It  may  appear  hard  to 
unseat  a  member  who  has  bona  fide  abstained  from  personal 
bribery,  and  who  may  really  have  done  ail  in  his  power  to  impress 
upon  his  agents  the  duty  of  a  strict  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Bushby’s  apology  for  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  is  based  on  the  right  principle — viz.,  that  the 
avoidance  of  an  election  is  a  purely  civil  proceeding,  intended  to 
secure  an  unbiassed  return,  and  not  to  punish  the  candidate.  If 
his  punishment  were  the  object,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  inflict 
a  penalty  upon  a  man  who  is  shown  to  have  been  personally  un¬ 


conscious  of  any  offence  having  been  committed  or  contemplated ; 
but  the  election  is  equally  vitiated  whether  the  candidate  be  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  bribery  or  not,  and  it  would  be  palpably  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  purity  of  election  if  it  were  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  bring  home  the  guilt  of  bribery  to  the  candidate  himself. 

Still  there  remain  many  nice  questions  as  to  who  are  to  be 
deemed  agents,  so  as  to  make  their  acts  fatal  to  the  return  of 
their  employer.  The  recent  Statute  has  rather  increased  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  points  of  this  kind.  It  has  created  a 
new  class  of  agents  for  election  expenses,  and  confers  certain 
powers  of  receiving  claims  for  expenses  and  the  like  upon 
authorized  agents  acting  on  behalf  of  the  candidate ;  and  it  is 
not  very  clear  whether  the  Legislature  intended  these  designa¬ 
tions  to  apply  to  one  and  the  same  class.  It  has,  however,  been 
judicially  decided  that  the  agent  for  election  expenses  is  not  by 
virtue  of  his  office  an  authorized  agent  to  receive  bills  and  claims, 
although  the  two  functions  may  be,  and,  we  believe,  have  gene¬ 
rally  been,  united  in  the  same  person.  But  a  much  more  mate¬ 
rial  question  for  candidates  is,  whether  either  of  these  classes  of 
persons  are  agents  in  such  a  sense  that  bribery  committed  by 
them  would  be  imputed  to  the  candidate,  and  what  other  persons 
employed  in  election  business  come  under  the  same  category.  The 
agents  for  election  expenses  would  in  all  probability  be  considered 
agents  within  the  meaning  of  the  bribery  clause ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  same  doctrine  would  apply  to  the  agents  for  re¬ 
ceiving  claims  as  such.  As  yet,  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
more  than  a  conjectural  construction ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
trust  to  Mr.  Bushby’s  dictum,  that  all  persons  to  whom  the 
candidate  delegates  discretionary  power  in  regard  to  the  election, 
will  come  within  the  class  of  agents.  Those  who  desire  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  consideration  of  this  point  will  find  in 
Mr.  Bushby’s  book  a  collection  of  the  authorities  which  bear 
upon  the  point,  and  may  satisfy  their  anxieties  by  a  study  of 
the  cases  where  canvassing,  paying  a  beer  bill,  acting  as  solicitor, 
as  a  member  of  committee,  or  in  a  variety  of  other  capacities, 
have  been  held  sufficient  or  insufficient  to  constitute  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  an  election  petition.  All  these  are  points  which 
will  be  diligently  studied  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  on 
which  it  would  be  needless  for  us  to  enlarge  at  length.  We 
can  only  express  our  hopes  that  the  Statute  may  be  carried  out 
in  a  spirit  which  will  give  an  effectual  death-blow  to  bribery 
and  corruption  in  every  shape. 


LIVES  OF  PHILOSOPHERS* 

HIS  is  a  very  agreeable  volume  of  scientific  biography,  a 
l' usage  des  gens  du  monde.  M.  Flourens  is  not  a  powerful 
thinker,  and  as  a  writer  he  is  not  without  affectation  ;  but  he  is 
always  clear,  popular,  and  pleasant,  and  there  is  no  headache  in 
his  pages.  These  eloges,  which  sketch  the  lives  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Fontenelle,  Cuvier,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Blumenbach, 
De  Blainville,  and  Leopold  de  Buch,  were  read  before  a  public 
assembly,  and  may  therefore  be  read  in  private  by  any  of  the 
unscientific  public.  With  one  exception,  they  are  Eloges  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  word.  That  exception  is  the  one  on  De 
Blainville,  in  which  the  well-known  combativeness  of  the  great 
zoologist  is  insisted  on  with  such  emphasis  that  we  feel  persuaded 
M.  Flourens  must  have  had  his  amour  propre  wounded  by  the 
haughty  and  irritable  savant  whose  character  he  so  darkly  paints. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Academy, 
in  reference  to  Fontenelle.  It  is  more  anecdotical  than  historical, 
but  will  probably  be  all  the  more  acceptable  on  that  account.  The 
6loge  on  Cuvier,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  little  more  than  a 
prolonged  glorification  of  the  man  and  his  works,  with  no  hint 
of  his  weaknesses  and  deficiencies.  Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to 
look  for  such  hints  in  an  eloge — at  any  rate  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  ventured,  in  the  face  of  a  French  audience,  to  suggest 
that  Cuvier  was  mortal,  and  constantly  unphilosophical.  He  is 
their  gloire,  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  stint  adulation 
towards  their  great  men,  for  their  national  vanity  becomes  at 
once  identified  with  every  individual  success.  Injustice  to  M. 
Flourens,  it  should  be  added,  that  in  speaking  of  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire — Cuvier’s  great  rival — he  is  equally  liberal  in  praise. 
Indeed,  we  regard  this  eloge  as  the  best  in  the  volume — it  i3 
fuller  of  personal  details,  and  its  exposition  is  more  succinct. 

Very  interesting,  and  to  us  quite  new,  is  the  account  of  Blu¬ 
menbach,  the  father  of  Ethnology.  Before  his  labours,  this 
science  had  no  existence.  In  various  verse  men  murmured — 

The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man — 

but  they  had  not  yet  hit  upon  the  proper  method  of  studying 
him.  The  history  of  the  human  race  was  far  less  accurately 
known  than  the  history  of  dogs  aud  horses.  It  was  perplexed 
with  errors  of  three  kinds — physical,  social,  and  moral.  Blumen¬ 
bach  appeared,  banished  the  physical  errors,  or  at  any  rate 
destroyed  our  confidence  in  them ;  and  by  that  one  service  he 
destroyed  our  confidence  in  all  the  others.  The  question  of 
races  was  opened.  Ethnology  grew  to  be  a  science. 

John  Frederick  Blumenbach  was  born  at  Gotha,  in  1752.  He 
was  born  a  professor.  His  father  was  a  professor.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  professor.  In  his  infancy  he  manifested  the 
inquiring  and  meditative  tendency  which  was  destined  to  make  him 
insatiable  for  knowledge,  and  profound  in  his  speculations  on  what 

*  Eloges  Historiques.  Lus  dans  les  Seances  JPnbliques  de  V  Academic 
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he  knew.  He  played  little  and  observed  much.  He  tried  to  make 
out  the  structure  of  an  insect  or  a  plant,  and  ingeniously  explained 
whatever  was  unknown  to  him.  When  only  ten  years  old,  lie 
puzzled  himself  with  comparative  osteology.  At  that  time  the 
city  of  Gotha  possessed  a  skeleton,  and  but  one.  The  owner,  a 
physician,  was  a  friend  of  the  Blumenbach  family,  and  was  the 
cause  of  our  young  anatomist  making  him  very  frequent  visits, 
during  which  he  looked  more  at  the  skeleton  than  at  the 
physician.  At  last,  he  chose  the  opportunities  of  the  physician  s 
absence  to  go  and  study  this  skeleton,  under  pretence  of  await¬ 
ing  his  friend’s  return.  The- result  of  these  stolen  interviews 
was  to  impress  vividly  on  his  mind,  not  only  the  form  of  every 
bone,  but  its  connexions.  He  now  resolved  to  have  a  skeleton  ot 
his  own.  But  how?  He  nightly  made  adventurous  researches 
in  the  grave-yards,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  rob  the  graves, 
and  no  great  supply  of  bones  -was  to  be  found.  He  determined  to 
content  himself  with  the  bones  of  domestic  animals,  out  of  which, 
by  a  little  manoeuvring  and  patience,  he  hoped  to  manufacture  a 
skeleton  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  human.  Ihese  bones 
were  all  carefully  hidden  in  his  bedroom,  where  in  secret  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  ;  but  at  length  the  maid-servant  discovered  this 
“  human  skeleton”  so  ingeniously  commenced  ;  and  her  horror  at 
this  “  sacrilege”  made  such  a  hubbub  in  the  house  that  the  young 
philosopher  went  to  his  mother  in  tears,  and  confessed  the  whole. 
His  mother,  counselled  by  the  physician,  wisely  resolved  not  to 
check  so  remarkable  a  disposition,  and  had  the  collection  of  bones 
removed  to  an  upper  attic,  which  became  his  studio.  This  was 
the  modest  commencement  of  that  osteological  collection  which 
afterwards  became  famous  all  over  Europe. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Blumenbach  w  ent  to  Jena,  where  he 
found  Sommering,  a  student  of  his  own  age,  and  sharing  his 
own  tastes.  The  two  students  became  fast  friends,  sharing 
everything.  Blumenbach  lent  his  books,  Sommering  his  ana¬ 
tomical  preparations  ;  and  in  the  long  hours  of  toil  they  predicted 
for  each  other  a  reputation  which  each  achieved.  After  passing 
three  years  at  Jena,  Blumenbach  went  to  Gottingen,  which  had 
been  made  illustrious  by  the  presence  of  Haller.  It  was  here 
he  made  the  friendship  of  an  old  professor,  immensely  learned, 
and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  works  on 
geography,  philology,  and  travels.  Blumenbach,  who  already 
dreamed  of  writing  a  history  of  the  human  race,  was  enchanted 
at  finding  such  a  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal.  The  result 
was  his  dissertation  De  Generis  Humani  varietate  nativa,  1 7 75- 

It  was  after  this  that  he  began  to  form  his  own  anthropological 
collection.  He  induced  the  University  to  purchase  the  collection 
of  his  old  friend,  and  became  himself  the  conservator  of  the 
treasures,  which  he  soon  made  famous  by  his  lectures.  We 
must  pass  over  the  subsequent  events  of  his  glorious  career  to 
pause  awhile  on  his  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  Boyal  Society  with  great  enthusiasm.  One  night  he  went  to 
see  Kemble  play  Othello  ;  and  some  days  afterw-ards  he  met  the 
great  tragedian  in  company.  “  Ho  you  think,  sir,”  asked 
Kemble,  “  that  I  succeeded  in  accurately  representing  the  negro 
character  p”  Blumenbach’s  answer  was  very  characteristic  : — 
“  The  moral  characteristics,  yes  ;  but  all  my  illusion  was  at  an 
end  when  you  opened  your  hands  ;  you  wore  black  gloves — now 
the  negroes  have  the  inside  of  the  hand  flesh  colour.”  Every  one 
laughed,  but  the  ethnologist  was  profoundly  serious.  The 
same  preoccupation  with  his  favourite  ideas  was  curiously 
displayed  at  the  audience  with  Napoleon.  He  was  admitted  to 
this  “  solemnity,”  and  doubtless  was  not  a  little  nervous  ;  but 
when  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  salle,  brilliant  with  ambassadors 
of  various  nations,  and  when  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
Emperor,  Blumenbach  never  looked  at  him.  He  had  before  him 
the  ambassadors  of  Persia  and  Morocco — “  two  nations  I  had 
never  seen,”  he  naively  added. 

Blumenbach  died  on  the  i8th  J anuary,  1840,  having  lived  nearly 
a  century,  and  having  left  his  name  for  ever  marked  in  the  history 
of  science  as  that  of  the  man  who  first  proved  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  Pliny  seriously  speaks  of  men  with  but  one  leg, 
with  eyes  on  their  shoulders,  aud 

Anthropophagi,  and  men  -whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Kondelet,  the  excellent  naturalist, 
gravely  described  marine  men,  living  in  the  sea,  w  ith  beards  of 
seawreed  and  coverings  of  scales.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
Maupertuis  is  eloquent  on  Patagonian  giants,  whose  conceptions 
are  as  vast  as  their  bodies.  Even  Linnaeus  classed  the  orang 
outang  in  the  same  family  as  man.  It  was  reserved  for 
Blumenbach  to  prove  the  physical  unity  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  to  demarcate  the  human  from  all  other  races. 

We  should  add  that  M.  Flourens,  besides  narrating  the 
biographies  of  the  philosophers  in  a  pleasant  style,  has  gi*eatly 
enriched  these  eloges  by  notes,  in  the  coui’se  of  which  he  gives 
lists  of  all  the  works,  in  order  of  date,  written  by  each  savant 
spoken  of.  Altogether  the  volume  is  very  acceptable. 


POEMS,  BY  EMMELINE  HINXMAN  * 

THERE  has  of  late  been  so  much  poetry  of  the  “  spasmodic 
school,”  that  one  is  really  almost  afraid  to  open  a  new 
volume  of  poems.  Eor  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Tennyson  is, 
we  fear,  in  some  degree  answerable.  Himself  so  great  a  poet 

*  Poems.  By  Emmeline  Hinxman.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  18JS. 


that  he  can  afford  occasionally  to  startle  our  sense  of  poetic 
propriety,  he  has  given  a  sort  of  license  to  a  swarm  of  noxious 
poetasters  whose  existence  is  simply  a  nuisance.  These 
writers  have  seized  upon  his  most  questionable  solecisms, 
and,  interweaving  them  with  passion  exaggerated  to  bur¬ 
lesque,  and  sentiment  gone  raving  mad,  have  served  them  up 
wholesale  to  a  greedy  public,  which  only  finds  out  their  loath¬ 
someness  when  it  has  half  swallowed  them,  binder  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  poems  free  from 
the  prevailing  taint,  and  (whatever  other  merits  it  may  have) 
wholly  anti-spasmodic.  Mrs.  Hinxman  is,  we  think,  on  the  right 
track.  If  these  poems  give  no  extraordinary  evidences  of  power 
— and  yet  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  such — they  are,  at  all 
events,  the  simple  and  natural  product  of  a  thoughtful  and 
earnest,  yet  gentle  mind,  keenly  alive  to  moral  and  physical 
beauty.  There  are  signs,  too,  of  a  good  ear — or  we  should  say 
rather,  of  an  ear  good  at  times.  It  is  strange  how  rare  this 
faculty  is,  and  how  inconstant.  For  instance,  there  are  passages 
in  Wordsworth’s  poetry  equal  in  melody  to  Milton’s  Lycidas 

_ and  that  is  as  high  as  praise  can  go — and  there  are  others 

actually  harsh  and  discordant ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
are,  in  respect  of  mere  sound,  indifferent.  But  we  will  quote  a 
few  specimens  of  Mrs.  Hinxman.  Take  the  following  as  the 
first  sample  : — ■ 

THE  BREEZE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

’Twas  a  sunny  day,  and  the  morning  psalm 
We  sang  in  the  church  together  ; 

We  felt  in  our  hearts  the  joy  and  calm 
Of  the  calm  and  joyous  weather. 

The  slow,  and  sweet,  and  sacred  strain, 

Through  every  bosom  stealing, 

Cheek’d  every  thought  that  was  fight  and  vain, 

And  waked  each  holy  feeling. 

We  knew  by  its  sunny  gleam  how  clear 
Was  the  blue  sky  smiling  o’er  us, 

And  in  every  pause  of  the  hymn  could  hear 
The  wild  'bird’s  happy  chorus. 

And  lo  !  from  its  haunts  by  cave  or  rill 
With  a  sudden  start  awaking, 

A  breeze  came  fluttering  down  the  hill, 

Its  fragrant  pinions  shaking. 

Through  the  open  windows  it  bent  its  way, 

And  down  the  chancel’s  centre. 

Like  a  privileged  thing  that  at  will  might  stray, 

And  in  holy  places  enter. 

From  niche  to  niche,  from  nook  to  nook, 

With  a  lightsome  rustle  flying, 

It  lifted  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Book 
On  the  altar-cushion  lying. 

It  fanned  the  old  clerk’s  hoary  hair, 

And  the  children’s  bright  young  faces; 

Then  vanished,  none  knew  how  or  where, 

Leaving  its  pleasant  traces. 

It  left  sweet  thoughts  of  summer  hours 
Spent  on  the  quiet  mountains  ; 

And  the  church  seemed  full  of  the  scent  of  flowers, 

And  the  trickling  fall  of  fountains. 

The  image  of  scenes  so  still  and  fair 
With  our  music  sweetly  blended, 

While  it  seemed  their  whispered  hymn  took  share 
In  the  praise  that  to  heav’n  ascended. 

We  thought  of  Him  who  had  pour’d  the  rills, 

And  thro’  the  green  mountains  led  them, 

Whose  hand,  when  He  piled  the  enduring  hills, 

With  a  mantle  of  beauty  spread  them. 

And  a  purer  passion  was  borne  above, 

In  a  louder  anthem  swelling, 

As  we  bowed  to  the  visible  spirit  of  love, 

On  those  cahn  summits  dwelling. 

Though  they  include  one  or  two  rather  careless  lines,  there  are 
few  readers,  we  should  think,  who  will  not  derive  pleasure  from 
these  verses.  With  a  little  more  polish,  for  which  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  niceties  of  metrical  science  is  requisite — and  for  this 
there  can  be  no  better  instructor  than  Tennyson — Mrs.  Hinxman 
seems  likely  to  succeed  admirably  in  this  style  of  composition. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  rarity  than  a  good  ballad — it  is 
almost  as  rare  as  a  good  sonnet.  Wordsworth  could  not  write 
one,  for  he  was  sure  to  push  simplicity  to  affectation.  The  best 
that  we  know  is  Schiller’s  Ritter  Toggenhurg ;  and  Tennyson’s 
Lord  of  Jjurghley  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours.  Mrs.  Hinxman 
has  been  bold  enough  to  try  her  hand  at  this  kind  of  writing ; 
and  how  far  she  has  succeeded,  our  readers  shall  judge  : — 

Fair  Ismay  sits  at  the  spinning-wheel, 

Beside  her  father’s  mill; 

But  oft  doth  hang  the  idle  thread, 

And  oft  her  foot  is  still. 

There  is  light  in  the  glance  of  her  wandering  eye, 

As  she  looks  on  the  purple  moor, 

On  the  wood  that  droops  to  the  glassy  loch, 

And  the  valley’s  emerald  floor. 

Who  is  this  in  such  sore  speed, 

Comes  pressing  up  the  hill? 

“  O  haste,”  he  cries,  with  panting  breath, 

“  Fair  Ismay  of  the  mill ! 

“  The  young  lord  lies  upon  the  rocks  ; 

He  has  fallen  with  his  steed — 

A  dying  man,  alas  !  is  he, 

And  prays  thee  come  with  speed.” 
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Forth  then  stept  the  miller’s  (lame, 

“  And  this  is  news  of  woe ; 

And  wherefore,  I  pray,  should  daughter  of  mine 
To  the  young  lord’s  death-bed  go  ?” 

“  Oh  whither  else  should  I  go  ?”  she  cried ; 

“  O  mother,  let  be,"  she  cried — 

She  skims,  like  a  frighted  bird  let  looso, 

Along  the  steep  brae  side. 

They  have  drawn  him  from  the  stony  hill 
Into  a  sheltered  nook — ■ 

A  sward  where  slender  birches  group 
Beside  a  falling  brook. 

The  mossy  stones  lie  round  like  sheep, 

The  wild  rose  trails  her  wreath, 

The  harebells  hang  their  clustering  heads 
Beside  that  bed  of  death. 

The  scared  huntsmen  stand  aloof; 

By  his  browsing  steed  each  one'; 

But  the  grey-haired  father,  kneeling,  weeps 
Over  his  dying  son. 

Fair  Ismay,  silent,  pale,  and  swift. 

Comes  gliding  to  the  place ; 

She  lifts  his  head  upon  her  knees, 

And  wipes  the  death-dewed  face. 

“  Hear  now,”  he  said,  with  low,  clear  voice, 

And  the  hunters  all  drew  nigh, 

“  This  woman  is  a  wedded  wife — 

Her  lawful  husband  I. 

“  I  married  her  at  St.  Mirian’s  shrine, 

This  will  the  priest  avow ; 

And  thou,  my  wife,  before  all  eyes, 

The  bridal  token  show.” 

She  drew  a  ribbon  from  her  breast, 

And  in  the  chequered  shade 
The  little  ring  before  all  eyes 
Its  ghttering  answer  made. 

We  will  quote  one  other  passage— a  picture  of  a  Dutch  girl 
skating.  It  is  full  of  spirit  and  tenderness  : — 

How  straight  in  course  as  star  that  shoots 
By  night  down  Autumn  skies  serene, 

N ow  like  a  swallow  at  its  play, 

*  *  *  * 

The  maiden  takes  her  homeward  way. 

Her  young  face  glows,  her  eye  is  bright, 

Her  limbs  are  full  of  one  delight ; 

From  parted  lips  the  happy  breath 
Before  her  Boats  in  silvery  wreath. 

She  meets  the  wind  in  joy  and  pride, 

Like  one  that  swims  against  the  tide ; 

She  meets  the  wind — abroad  she  flings 
Her  heart  and  soul  upon  its  wings. 

This  poor  young  lady  is  only  introduced  to  be  killed.  Indeed, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mrs.  Hinxman  leans  towards  that  class 
of  poets  of  whose  stock  in  trade  death  is  the  staple  commodity. 
We  would  give  her  a  friendly  caution  against  this  tendency. 
In  novels  it  is  seen  to  perfection  in  Miss  Yonge,  whose  tales 
(admirable  in  other  respects)  are  full  of  the  most  ruthless  and 
wanton  homicide.  It  is  at  best  a  stale  expedient — that  of  killing 
off  your  pet  characters — and  is  a  sure  sign  of  weak  inventive 
powers.  Let  Mrs.  Hinxman,  as  she  has  avoided  the  “spasmodic,” 
avoid  also  the  churchyard  school.  We  hope  this  is  not  the  last 
volume  of  poems  that  6he  will  give  to  the  world. 


NOTICE. 

The  'publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
N ews- Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Instituted  1823. 

-Li  OFFICE:— FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  (E.C.) 

l  hLYi?wT'S  of  tllis  Soeiet7  exceed  FOUR-AX D-A-HALF  MILLIONS  STERLING. 
Its  ANNUAL  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

The  Profits  will  hereafter  be  divided  at  the  end  of  every  Fifth  Year— Four-fifths  of 
the  Profits  arc  allotted  to  the  Assured. 

At  the  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  already  been  made.  Reversionary  Bonuses, 
exceeding  £2,870,000,  have  been  added  to  the  several  Policies. 

Tim  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  1859,  when  all 
Whole-Life  Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  will  participate,  if  then  in  force. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet-street,  London,  (E.C.) 

March,  1857.  _ WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Aduary. 

r  I IHE  NIGHTINGALE  FUND.  It  is  intended  to  close  this  Fund 

T  during  the  first  week  in  May,  and  to  lay  a  detailed  Report  of  Proceedings  before 
the  I  ublic,  when  the  Trustees  appointed  by  Miss  Nightingale  will  receive  the  amouut 
subscribed  as  a  record  of  “national  gratitude,”  and  to  enable  her  to  establish  an  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  training,  sustenance  and  protection  of  Nurses  and  Hospital  Attendants. 

Yi 18  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  all  outstanding  subscriptions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  that  local  Secretaries  will  be  pleased  to  make  up  their 
accounts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  acknowledged  and  recorded. 

Office  of  the  Nightingale  Fund, 

5,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 


SIDNEY  HERBERT,)  „  c 
S.  C.  HALL,  Bon.  Sea. 
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EMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  several  Designs  is  now  Open  to  the  Public,  Free  of  Charge,  at 
King’s  College,  Strand,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk.  Will  Close  April  18th. 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  OTHERS. 

T^URNISHED  APARTMENTS.  WITH  GOOD  ATTENDANCE, 

JL  at  the  house  of  a  Physician,  where  there  are  no  children  or  lodgers.  Address  by 
letter,  for  an  appointment,  to  A.  B.,  GO,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square  (W). 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — Spezia,  Giuglini,  Viaxetti, 

Beneventano,  Pocchini. 

OPENING  NIGHT,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  14. 

OPERA— LA  FAVORITA.  BALLET— LA  ESMERALDA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

The  same  Opera  and  Ballet  will  be  repeated  on  Thursday,  April  16th,  it  being  an 
extra  night  not  included  in  the  Subscription. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Box-office,  of  the  Theatre,  Colonnade,  llaymarket.  Price 
One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a  half  each. 

The  doors  will  open  at  Seven ;  the  Opera  commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 
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Ell  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— GRAND  EXTRA  NIGHT, 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  16. 

Spezia,  Giuglini,  Vialeiti,  Beneventano,  Pocchini. 

OPERA.— LA  FAVORITA.  BALLET.— LA  ESMERALDA. 


For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  he  had  on  application  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
llaymarket.  Price  One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a-half. 

The  doors  will  open  at  Seven  ;  the  Opera  commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 

n  llYSTAL  PALACE— SATURDAY  CONCERTS.— Pro- 

\J  GRAMME  FOR  this  Day.— 1.  Symphony  No.  3,  Mendelssohn. — 2.  Aria,  “Ah 
Forse  6  Lui,”  Verdi,  Miss  Louisa  Vinning. — 3.  Variations  for  Clarionet,  Ren,  Mr. 
Papd. — 4.  Overture,  “  Ali  Baba,”  Cherubini.— 5.  Ballad,  “  Why  do  I  weep  for  thee?” 
Wallace,  Miss  Louisa  Vinning.— 6.  Concerto  in  A,  for  Violin,  Sainton,  Mr.  Watson, 
R.A.M. — 7.  Scherzo  from  the  Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven. — S.  Ariel’s  Song,  “Where 
the  bee  sucks,”  Miss  Louisa  Vinning. — 9.  Overture,  “  Figaro,”  Mozart. 

Open  at  Twelve— Concert  at  Half-past  Two.  Admission  Half-a-Crown. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  OF  LITERARY  PURSUITS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  MANCHESTER  UNITY  FRIENDLY- 

SOCIETY  are  desirous  of  receiving  proposals  from  qualified  literary  gentlemen 
for  the  Editing  and  Conducting  the  Magazine  published  by  the  Society  Quarterly. 

Full  particulars  of  salary,  &c.,  may  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Ratclitt'e,  20, 
Dale-street,  Manchester. 

Applications,  with  references  as  to  ability,  &e.,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Ratcliffe, 
20,  Dale-street,  Manchester,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1857. 

The  Directors  are  also  desirous  of  receiving  Contributions  for  the  Magazine,  which, 
if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  on  a  liberal  scale. 

W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY-  the  SATURDAY 

•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

Abehurch-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.  C. ;  Established  1809. 


This  day,  8vo,  price  21s.,  the  Second  Volume  of 

SIR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE’S  HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY 

AND  OF  ENGLAND.  The  first  Volume,  21s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  crown  8vo,  8s. 

NOTES  UPON  THUCYDIDES.  Books  I.  and  II.  Original 

and  Compiled.  By  John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster 
School,  and  Lewis  Evans,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sandbach  School. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  A  FEW  COPIES  OF  No.  I.  OF  THE 
“  SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  FOR  WHICH  ONE  SHILLING 
EACH  WILL  BE  GIVEN,  by 

Henry  Appleyard  News-Agent,  &cM  1,  Duke-street,  Adclphi. _ 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Directors 
X  of  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  together  with  the  Cash 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  State  of  the  Society's 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  as  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1857,  will  be  delivered  on  a  written  or  personal  application  tothe  Actuary 
or  to  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain. — CHARLES  INGALL,  Actuary . 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Offices, 

39,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. _ _ _ 

Established  1803. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1806. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE— Eirk:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions— 

CORNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 

FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. — Deputy -Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P .—Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  granted  from  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid. 

Prospectuses,  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  and  of 
any  of  the  Agents.  WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 
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In  the  Press,  8vo, 

IST0RY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Buckle.  Volume  I.,  being  the  First  Part  of  a  General  Introduction. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Just  published,  Two  Volumes,  Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE;  OR,  THE  CLUE  OF  LIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe.” 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  _ 

Tliis  day.  Foolscap  8vo,  2s. 

'THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  HOLY  WEEK  FOR  YOUNG 

I  PERSONS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYTFE.” 
London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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Nearly  ready,  Cheap  Edition,  1  Vol.,  Crown  Svo,  of 

I  G  B  Y  GRAND.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

By  the  same  Author, 

KATE  COVENTRY.  Second  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  Two  volumes,  15s. 


London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Seventh  Edition,  revised,  7s.  6d. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Ry  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

By  the  same  Author,  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  ROMANISM  HAYING 

TIIEIR  ORIGIN  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.  ' 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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This  day  with  Views,  Coloured  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 

and  a  Map,  32s. 

Tm?  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM ;  with  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  tire  Mission  to  tlmt  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  Jon,  Bowbing,  PAS,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Sow,  West  Strand. _ _ _ 

This  day,  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  . 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir 

of  Redelyffe.”  With  Illustrations  by  J.  B. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEIR.  OF  REDCLYFFE.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 
HEARTSEASE.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  Second  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  10s.  6d. 
THE  LITTLE  DUKE.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parser  and  Soy,  West  Strand. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TITLE  TO  LAND— PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE 
REGIS  PRACTICE  OF  CONVEYANCING. 

rpHE  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL,  of  this  day,  No.  pnoe 

1  Eightpence,  contains  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appomted  to  c< i  is ider  the 
subject  of  the  Registration  of  Title  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  Land. 
London:  Published  at  the  Office,  13,  Carey-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  forwarded  post- 
free  on  the  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps. _ _ _ _ _ 

This  day,  Royal  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

rpHE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN,  AFTER  THE 

I  AUTHORIZED  VERSION.  Newly  compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and 
revised  by  John  Barrow,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St  Edmund’s  Hall  C hsford;  G eorge 
Mohfrly  DCL.  Head  Master  of  Winchester  School;  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,Dean 
of  Canterbury;  William  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  ] Martin jwn-the- Fields, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  M.A.,  late  Cello 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  Post  8vo,  price  8s.  cloth, 

THE  METAPHYSICIANS;  bein"  a  Memoir  of  Franz  Carvel, 
Brushmaker,  written  by  Himself;  and  of  Harold  Ffemdling,  Esq., 
and  now  republished  by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.  With  Discussions  and  Revelations 
relating  to  Speculative  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Social  Progress. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robbrts, _ , 

HUNT  ON  STAMMERING. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  3s.  0d.;  by  Post,  3s.  lOd. 

\  TREATISE  ON  THE  CURE  OF  STAMMERING,  &c. 

By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.  . 

“Unquestionably  the  most  popular  treatise  ever  given  to  the  world  It  exp  lams  a 
beautiful  and  humane  system,  and  in  doing  so  indicates  rapidly  and  succinctly  the 
character,  and,  be  it  said,  also  the  cruelty  and  inadequacy  of  the  various  systems 
hitherto  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  impediments  of  speech.  This  volume  is  a  really 
admirable  treatise,  and  no  less  admirable  biography.  Sum,  Dec.  b,  i  o  >. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  by  Post  from  the  Author  s  residence. 

New  Burlington-street,  W. 

In  the  press,  by  the  same  Author, 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOICE  AND 


A  MANUAL 

Speech,  price  7s.  6d. 


FRANCE  HOLLAND  BELGIUM  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  I  TALY,  SPAIN 

F  and  PORTUGAL  Greece;  turkey,  Egypt,  Sweden,  Norway, 
DENMARK,  RUSSIA,  &c. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER,  Printed  for  the 

convenience  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  communicating  information  to 
Travellers,  is  published  Annually  in  May,  and  inserted  in  every  copy  of  Murray  s 
Handbooks  for  the  Continent,  &c.,  issued  during  the  Season. 

As  only  a  limited  space  is  allowed,  preference  is  given  to  those  Advertisements 

which  are  more  immediately  addressed  to  Tourists.  .  , 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  before  the  30th  of  April,  accompanied 
with  a  remittance,  or  reference  for  payment  in  London. 

Annual  Circulation,  12,000. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  April  4,  1857.  _ _ _ 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCII.— Advertisements 

for  the  forthcoming  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  s  immediately. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  April  8,  1857.  _ _ _ 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S. 

This  Day,  8vo,  Is. 

Recent  discoveries  in  geology  and  paleon¬ 
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NEW  LIGHTS  AND  OLD. 

CRISIS  of  signal  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  section  of  the  Church  of  England  was  marked  by 
the  attitude  which  it  assumed  in  reference  to  the  closing 
events  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  to  the  elections  for  the  new 
one.  For  the  first  time,  that  party  formally  deserted  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  we  must  call  the  cause  of 
religious  philanthropy.  There  is  much  in  their  doctrinal 
teaching  which  seems  to  threaten  that  it  can  only  result  at 
best  in  barren  spiritual  experiences  without  fruit  or  savour  ; 
and  their  early  opponents  did  not  even  shrink  from  pro¬ 
phesying  that  so  much  declamation  against  good  works 
would  have  its  sequel  in  some  monstrous  form  of  Anti- 
nomianism.  The  triumphant  answer  to  this  used  to  be,  that  of 
all  the  practical  good  done  in  the  world,  an  extraordinary  pro¬ 
portion  was  done  by  men  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the  unpopular  “  Methodists,”  and  that  all  the  greatest 
examples  of  self-sacrifice  had  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
adherents  of  those  very  opinions  which  were  said  to  tend 
towards  systematic  self-indulgence.  While  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  was  coldly  repeating  the 
set  supplications  of  the  Litany,  it  was  the  decried  Evangelical 
who  was  really  labouring  for  all  sick  persons,  for  all  prisoners 
and  captives,  for  all  that  were  desolate  and  oppressed. 
Gradually,  the  founders  of  the  school  made  themselves  the 
exponents  of  that  strong  reaction  against  tyranny,  and  that 
yearning  tenderness  for  sorrowfully-sighing  humanity,  which, 
though  all  but  universal  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  were  quenched,  everywhere  but  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution.  Their  pro¬ 
tests  against  violations  of  natural  justice  gave  dignity 
to  the  men,  while  they  saved  the  credit  of  the  creed. 
Cowper  was  certainly  not  a  great  poet,  yet  his  sceva 
indignatio  sometimes  made  his  verses  gleam  with  what 
might  have  been  scintillations  of  the  brightest  genius. 
Wilberforce  was  not  a  wise  man;  yet,  in  the  battle  with 
oppression,  he  acquired  sagacity,  discretion,  and  self-command. 
Buxton  had  a  coarse  fibre  and  somewhat  animal  instincts, 
but,  when  he  was  once  roused  by  the  spectacle  of  public  or 
private  wrong,  sensibility  itself  could  not  have  found  vent 
in  more  refined  or  touching  eloquence.  Of  all  the  worthies 
of  nascent  Evangelicalism,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
strike  one  as  having  derived  all  the  force  and  elevation  of 
his  character  from  a  sphere  of  activity  which  certainly  had 
no  apparent  connexion  with  his  peculiar  faith.  Far  be  it 
indeed  from  us  to  deny  that,  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  there  may  have  been  a  close  and  intimate  relation 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  of  a  Wilberforce,  a 
Clarkson,  a  Stephen,  or  a  Buxton.  We  only  say  that  the 
relation  is  not  outwardly  discernible  or  traceable;  and  we 
assert  that  the  logical  objections  to  the  morality  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  will  never  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  unless 
it  continues  to  bear  fruit  in  unwearied  well-doing,  and  unless 
it  lifts  up  its  voice  ceaselessly  against  injustice,  treachery, 
violence,  and  every  phase  of  wrong. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Evaugelical  prelates  and  by  the 
immense  majority  of  their  partisans  in  regard  to  the  affray 
at  Canton,  is  the  first  great  departure  of  these  religionists 
from  the  line  of  practical  conduct  which  they  have 
hitherto  followed.  Our  readers  need  not  be  afraid  that 
we  are  going  to  argue  the  Chinese  question  over  again. 
We  fully  admit  that  the  popular  view  of  it  is  one 
with  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  sympathize.  We  can 
quite  understand  the  feeling  which  tells  an  Englishman  that 
the  most  delicate  points  of  law  ought  always  to  be  carried 
through  with  a  high  hand  when  a  Briton  and  a  foreigner  are 
concerned — which  declines  to  admit  that,  if  the  English 
disputant  makes  a  mistake,  his  Chinese  opponent  has  any 
business  to  take  advantage  of  the  slip — and  which  insists 


that  a  remote  insult  to  English  dignity,  inflicted  by  a  “  per¬ 
plexed  barbarian”  functionary,  is  only  half  avenged  by  the 
destruction  of  the  larger  part  of  a  great  city,  the  sacrifice  of 
some  thousand  lives,  and  the  dissolution,  through  several 
vast  provinces,  of  the  law  and  social  order  which  were  only 
just  recovering  from  the  shock  of  a  terrible  rebellion.  This  is 
the  vein  of  sentiment  which  ordinarily  translates  itself  into 
the  roar  of  the  British  Lion.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  it,  any  more  than  we  have  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  indignant  ejaculation  of  the  West  Indians, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that  “things  had  come  to  a  pretty 
pass”  when  a  man  mightn’t  do  what  lie  would  with  his  lawful 
property.  But  we  do  say  that  the  fathers  of  Evangelicalism 
would  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  burnt  alive  rather 
than  allow  such  arguments  to  issue  in  acts.  If  the  whole 
tenor  of  men’s  thoughts,  words,  writings,  and  public  and 
private  conduct,  can  give  a  clue  to  the  course  which  they  would 
have  pursued  on  a  particular  question,  the  party  which  put 
down  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  would  have  received  with 
a  fierce  and  indignant  scorn  the  reasoning  which  the  pretended 
heirs  of  their  opinions  and  policy  have  been  parading  over 
England.  The  Record  calls  attention,  week  after  week,  to 
the°fact  that  the  Chinese  are  wicked  heathens.  Why,  what 
were  the  miserable  fetish-worshippers  whom  W  ilberforce  and 
Buxton  consumed  the  flower  of  their  life  and  strength  in 
rescuing  from  the  cruelty  of  professed  Christians  1  Surely 
Buddha  is  every  bit  as  respectable  a  divinity  as  Mumbo 
Jumbo;  and  a  Chinese,  who  understands  the  art  of  money¬ 
making  almost  as  well  as  a  Quaker,  may  more  justly  be 
called  a  man  and  a  brother  than  a  savage  so  utterly  debased 
that  he  would  take  centuries  of  cultivation  before  he  could 
learn  to  create  a  fortune  by  banking,  brewing,  or  bill-broking. 
Even  Yeh  himself  has  more  affinities  for  contemporary 
Evangelicalism  than  its  professors  seem  to  suppose.  That 
all  babies  are  born  good,  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  Confucius  ; 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  two  personages 
of  world-wide  reputation  who  subscribe  to  that  tenet  are 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  Governor-General  of 
Canton. 

Whether  it  is  disgraceful  or  not  that  the  principles  of 
Evangelical  philanthropy  should  be  sacrificed,  it  is  deeply 
and  blackly  shameful  that  they  should  be  sold.  A  crueller 
wound  was  never  dealt  to  religious  profession  than  when  the 
birthright  derived  from  Wilberforce  and  his  compeers  was 
surrendered  for  a  mere  mess  of  Episcopal  pottage.  Three 
bishoprics  and  a  deanery  purchased  the  unreserved  adhe¬ 
sion  of  this  great  religious  confederacy  to  a  case  which 
looks  quite  as  doubtful  on  the  Blue-book  as  on  the  Bible,  and 
which  worldly,  carnal,  and  unregenerate  reason  has  the 
Greatest  difficulty  in  swallowing.  A'  otes  in  Parliament,  voices 
at  the  hustings,  suffrages  at  the  polling-booth,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  dispenser  of  patronage  with  a  cynical  readiness 
which  has  not  been  seen  among  politicians  since  the  days  of 
Walpole  and  the  Pelhams.  Is  this  usually  the  way  with  reli¬ 
gious  menl  Are  we  still  to  doubt,  with  the  Roman  poet, 
whether  sit  cuique  Reus  sua  dira  cupido  ?  W e  all  know  with 
what  object  Cowper  wished  for  a  “  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness, 
and  a  “  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.  The  modern  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergyman  seems  to  aspire  after  a  house  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  street,  and  a  boundless  contiguity  of  purple  plush, 
where  he  may  read  in  his  Times,  over  his  breakfast-table, 
authentic  accounts  of  the  bombardment  of  crowded  cities, 
and  of  jolly  tars  having  their  will  amid  well-stocked  sliop3 
and  a  terror-stricken  population.  It  seems,  too,  that  less 
delicacy  is  required  in  bribing  a  religious  party  than  in 
winning  upon  the  coy  reluctance  of  an  independent  elector. 
W.  B.  had  the  grace  to  take  his  friends  into  a  back-parlour ; 
but  no  “safe  man”  and  no  secresy  was  needed  between  Loid 
Palmerston  and  those  who  have  been  his  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporters.  To  do  the  Premier  justice,  we  believe 
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he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  could  purchase  this 
powerful  interest.  He  made  Dr.  Villiers  a  Bishop  because 
Dr.  Villiers  was  Lord  Clarendon’s  brother,  but  the 
clamour  of  jubilation  which  followed  the  appointment  gave 
him  a  hint  of  the  addition  which  could  be  made  to  his  political 
strength  by  a  few  good  tilings  in  the  same  quarter.  We 
were  wrong,  it  appears,  in  assuming  that  Lord  Derby  alluded 
to  the  Record  when  he  spoke  of  a  religious  journal  as  having 
designated  the  Premier  “  Palmerston,  the  man  of  Cod 
but  not  even  the  Record  will  deny  that  Palmerston  did 
become  at  once  the  man  of  many  prayers.  Such  a  chorus 
of  felicitation  arose — such  a  roar  of  exultation — such  an 
outpouring  of  unction — as  could  scarcely  be  paralleled  if  one  of 
the  millennial  predictions  of  Dr.  Cumming  were  suddenly  to 
come  true.  Gallio,  who  up  to  that  time  had  cared  for  none 
of  these  things,  discovered  that  he  had  a  new  chance  of 
perpetuating  his  Pro-consulate ;  and,  as  nine  party  leaders 
out  of  ten  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
went  on  investing  windfalls  of  patronage  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  valueless  to  him  in  the  purchase  of  the 
steadiest,  the  most  uncompromising,  and  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  support  which  a  Prime  Minister  had  ever  the  luck 
to  obtain  at  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  career.  And  to 
all  appearance  the  same  frank  interchange  of  money  and 
money’s-worth  will  still  continue.  Yet  not  for  very  long. 
If  Lord  Palmerston  were  a  younger  man,  we  should  say 
that  the  coalition  was  more  likely  to  be  ended  by  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Evangelicalism  than  by  the  Premier’s  retirement 
from  the  political  scene.  Neither  history  nor  (we  will  add) 
genuine  religious  belief  will  permit  a  doubt  as  to  the  quick 
judgment  which  is  in  ambush  for  the  authors  of  this  nefarious 
bargain.  These  men  may  go  on  quoting  the  old  texts  for 
the  old  purposes ;  they  may  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  preserved  every  iota  of  their  tradition  in  more  than 
Brahminical  purity  ;  but  the  breath  of  spiritual  life  is  gone 
out  of  them,  and  there  are  already  proofs  that  even  the  out¬ 
ward  frame  of  their  party  began  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
moment  when  they  determined  to  go  electioneering  about  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  “  Protestantism,  Palmerston  and 
Pitch  In.” 


JOURNALISM  ON  SERMONISM. 

AN  ingenious  French  newspaper,  the  Musee  des  Families 
— the  Family  Journal,  we  suppose,  of  Paris — informs 
its  readers,  in  some  papers  on  Life  in  London,  that  “  Cre- 
morne  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for  Evangelical  clergymen 
and  substantial  shopkeepers.”  Our  acquaintance  with  Cre- 
morne  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  either  to  verify  or  dispute 
the  fact ;  but,  from  certain  homiletics  on  the  preaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  have  recently  edified  the  world, 
we  should  infer  that  the  habitues  of  Cremorne  return  the 
compliment,  and  have  recently  taken  to  church-going.  The 
whole  affair  is  looked  at  under  the  fast  young  man’s  estimate 
of  things  in  general.  Judging  from  such  revelations  of  the 
standard  of  Cremorne  as  we  get  from  Punch,  we  conclude 
that  to  be  “  loud  ”  is  an  exhaustive  test  of  the  becoming  and 
sublime.  So  entirely  has  the  loud  estimate  possessed  itself 
of  the  fast  mind,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  quality 
in  question  is  predicated  of  things  unconnected  with  sounds. 
Matter  and  mind  chauge  their  properties  to  be  brought  under 
the  category  of  “  loud.”  If  beauty  is  “  stunning,”  the  test  of 
sermons  is  to  be  loud.  So  writes  the  Times  critic  on  Church 
of  England  sermons.  With  him,  to  be  a  son  of  thunder  is  to 
be  a  social  regenerator — Boanerges  is  the  only  type  of  the 
Apostle.  Spurgeon  is  to  change  places  with  the  Primate, 
because  he  is,  like  an  Homeric  hero,  ft  otjv  ay  ados.  The  only 
good  doctrine  is  that  which  fairly  admits  of  ranting.  The 
sober  and  orderly  tone  of  the  Church  of  England  is  self-con¬ 
demned,  because  its  doctrine  hardly  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  the  chronic  use  of  the  speaking-trumpet.  In  a  word, 
because  it  is  not  loud,  it  fails  to  suit  the  common  taste. 
And,  of  course,  to  ears  familiarized  with  brass  bands,  much 
experienced  in  the  Concert  Monstre,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
accompaniments  of  the  Stormy  Tulip,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  an  ordinary  sermon  must  be  a  dull  affair.  Our 
fast  friend,  “  sitting  in  his  stall  before  or  after  an  anthem” 
— when  decent  and  slow  Christians  are  usually  kneeling 
— is,  we  have  no  doubt,  lamentably  bored.  The  whole 
thing  is,  according  to  the  tongue  of  Punch,  “  deucedly  slow." 

W e  wonder  that  it  does  not  occur  to  a  gentleman  evidently 
of  limited  experience  in  Church-going,  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  tlie  sermon  cannot  be  expected  to  suit  him.  Religion, 
we  suppose,  like  most  other  things,  is  only  adapted  to  those 


who  have  some  taste  that  way.  We  know  all  sorts  of 
people  to  whom  the  Courts,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  all 
their  advocates  and  all  their  pleadings,  are  insufferably 
stupid.  A  lecture  even  at  the  Royal  Institution  implies 
certain  prerequisites  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  tolerable  to  its 
audience.  There  are  those  who  would  feel  sleepy  in  the 
strangers’  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  be 
so  with  Church.  The  daily  critic  looks  at  the  whole  thing 
as  he  would  survey  Cremorne.  A  service  at  Church  is 
as  “  Albert  Smith,  or  the  Corsican  Brothers."  Even  “  a 
good  sermon,”  in  so  far  as  he  can  conceive  the  ideal  of  one, 
only  suggests  the  old  haunts  near  Battersea-bridge,  and  the 
chimes  at  midnight — “it  goes  off  like  a  rocket.”  The 
clerical  performer  he  can  only  connect  with  a  large  poster 
in  theatrical  type.  “The  preacher,”  he  tells  us,  “cannot 
advertise  a  second  appearance.”  Our  critic  ranges  all  com¬ 
mon  things,  from  the  Jardin  Mabille  to  the  Minster,  as  he 
tells  us,  “on  the  same  exhibitory  level,”  and  judges  of  their 
success  only  on  the  “  amazing-run  ”  principle.  If  they 
are  loud,  they  “  attract  crowds  ”■ — if  not,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  loud.  Unless  the  church  can  get  up  “a 
screaming  farce,”  Wright  at  the  Adelphi  will  get  the  most 
hearers. 

For  ourselves,  we  sympathize  with  this  gentleman.  WTith 
his  obvious  tastes  and  habits,  we  cannot  imagine  any  place 
which  can  be  a  more  intolerable  bore  than  church.  Like 
other  things,  a  taste  for  church  cannot  be  extemporised.  We 
may  admit — to  borrow  the  somewhat  worn-out  style  of  a 
Times  leader  on  cabs,  inns,  tax-gatherers,  and  impositions  in 
general — that  reading  and  writing,  and  journalism,  and  a 
taste  for  olives  come  by  nature  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  reli¬ 
gious  tastes  are,  in  spite  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  contrary 
dictum,  acquired.  At  any  rate,  if  some  sort  of  religion  is  of 
that  plastic  nature  that  it  suits  every  man,  yet  most  certainly 
the  same  sort  does  not  suit  every  temperament.  The  class 
of  sermon  which  would  exactly  hit  the  pachydermatous  con¬ 
science  of  a  veteran  journalist  would  hardly  be  the  right 
aliment  for  an  ingenuous  boarding-school.  The  vitriojjc 
drench  which  would  barely  turn  the  stomach  of  a  hardened 
critic  would  destroy  every  tissue  in  the  more  delicate  spiritual 
organizations.  If  we  could  make  sure  of  a  congregation — 
say  even  of  five  hundred  Habitantes  in  Sicco — with  the  less 
or  more  profane  carefully  excluded,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  preachers  are  forthcoming,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England  too — preachers  before  whom,  in  quite  another  sense 
than  that  which  we  have  lately  heard  of,  we  should  witness 
“  the  look,”  not  exactly  “  of  calm  resignation  which  vaguely 
betrays  the  wish  that  something  or  other — we  do  not  say 
what — would  be  over  in  half-an-hour  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  the  present  moment.”  Half-an-hour  of  good  per¬ 
sonal  pulpit  knouting  is  not  a  pleasant,  perhaps  not  a  profit¬ 
able,  use  of  a  church  ;  but  if  the  preacher  were  sure  of  his 
man,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  could  not  find  an  execu¬ 
tioner  in  whose  hands  the  business  would  be  anything  rather 
than  one  of  “  excessive  dulness.” 

The  general  question  of  course  remains,  whether  the  pulpit 
should  address  these  exceptional  hearers — whether,  for  the 
sake  of  titillating  loungers,  the  sermon  should  excoriate  the 
praying  portion  of  the  fiock  1  The  difficulty  of  a  really  con¬ 
scientious  preacher  is,  whom  to  address  in  that  grotesque 
compound — a  mixed  congregation.  Some  preachers — and 
they  may  be  vei’y  conscientious,  but  not  very  philosophical — 
make  short  work  of  it,  and  address  their  hearers  as  either 
safe  to  be  damned  or  safe  to  be  saved.  Or,  perhaps,  by  way 
of  compromise,  they  draw  an  ideal  line  in  the  church  and  a 
literal  one  on  the  MS.,  aud  divide  the  homily  into  two 
branches  suited  alternately  to  this  logical  but  not  over- 
charitable  division.  This  is  popular  enough,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  obvious.  Give  a  man  only  two  dishes — one 
of  arsenic  and  one  of  melted  butter — and  he  is  sure  to  find 
that  one  of  them  must  have  been  cooked  for  his  particular 
taste.  If  the  preacher  is  too  refined,  or  too  sensitive,  or 
too  conscientious,  or  too  really  conversant  with  the  spiritual 
diagnostics  of  his  people  for  this  slap-dash  treatment,  we 
see  no  remedy  for  it,  but  in  something  akin  to  that  caution, 
and  moderation,  and  mixed  aliment  which  it  is  the  slang 
of  the  day  to  sneer  at.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  generality  of 
congregations  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  who 
are  neither  violent  sinners  nor  full-grown  saints,  we  should 
judge,  &  priori,  that  moderate  dishes  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
suitable  sermon  food.  Our  objection,  therefore,  to  the  critic 
whom  we  are  venturing  to  criticise  is,  that  his  complaint  that 
sermons  are  commonplace  misses  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
case.  He  wishes  that  the  Church  of  England,  a3  it  is, 
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should  have  other  sermons  than  those  which  it  has.  He 
says,  Given  the  Church’s  present  system,  why  should 
we  not  have  “loud”  sermons'?  We  reply,  that  the 
whole  notion  of  sermons  wants  revising  and  reviewing, 
and  that  then  there  would  be  room  for  the  very  loudest 
of  loud  sermons;  but  that,  as  things  are,  we  are  thankful 
they  are  no  louder.  A  sermon  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  addressed  to  those  who  are  in  the  Church,  and  not  out 
of  it.  It  must,  according  to  law,  be  always  preceded  by  the 
prayers — the  two  must  fall  into  some  sort  of  harmony.  W e 
cannot,  as  things  are,  dispense  with  either  the  Church  or  the 
prayers;  and,  therefore,  as  something  must  give  way — just 
as,  when  two  people  are  riding  one  horse,  one  must  sit  first — 
it  is  the  sermon  which  must  be  moulded  and  toned  down. 
The  preacher  is  compelled — that  is,  if  under  the  influence  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty— to  accommodate  his 
sermon  to  its  place,  its  antecedents,  and  its  accompaniments. 
We  do  not  say  that  religion,  even  under  the  form  of  sermons, 
is  not  somehow  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  have  no  taste 
for,  or  interest  in,  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  or  any  other 
prayers  ;  nor  do  we  assert  that  there  is  not  such  a  class. 
Habitans  in  Sicco  himself  represents  a  sufficiently  numerous 
part  of  the  population.  But  the  Church  is  not  his  place. 
He  shows  that  he  is  not  at  home  there.  As  he  would 
himself  say,  in  the  inimitable  language  of  his  ordinary 
pursuits,  he  is  not  up  to  the  dodges  of  it.  “  The  whole 
thing,”  as  he  tells  us  when  he  writes  a  leading  article, 
“  is  very  mysterious,  and  he  feels  out  of  his  depth  when  he 
attempts  to  translate  it  analytically” — that  is  to  say,  in 
less  transcendental  language,  he  feels  in  church  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  We  sympathize  with  the  poor  gasping  victim 
of  uncongenial  homiletics.  What  we  have  to  urge  is  that, 
somehow  or  at  some  time,  the  sermon  and  the  services 
should  be  disjoined.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
preaching  and  praying.  Let  there  be  sermons  in  Church 
and  out  of  church — with  the  prayers  and  without  the 
prayers — or  in  the  nave  and  in  the  choir — or  to  the  con¬ 
verted  and  to  the  unconverted — to  saints  or  sinners,  call 
it  what  you  please.  Anyhow,  let  there  be  a  distinction  : 
and  let  this  distinction  be  palpable  alike  to  preacher  and 
to  audience.  Both  would  be  relieved  from  a  position  which, 
as  regards  each,  is  often,  if  not  generally,  false  and  ensnar¬ 
ing.  “  Extravagance  and  one-sidedness”  are  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  the  present  stagnant  state  of  things.  Is  it 
not  better  to  auspicate  and  labour  for  a  change  which  would 
make  this  extravagance  and  one-sidedness  impossible?  One¬ 
sidedness  and  extravagance  would  be  simply  only-sidedness 
and  the  natural  language  of  appeal  and  reproof,  as  regards 
some  specimens  of  the  human  heart  which  we  could  select. 


THE  IRISH  ELECTIONS. 

THE  old-fashioned  type  of  an  Irish  election  was  little  else 
than  a  faction  fight  or  a  Donnybrook-fair  row.  The 
present  contest  has  not  been  without  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  of  the  old  pugnacious  kind,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
think  that  some  tendency  towards  improvement  may  be 
detected.  Anything,  however,  like  a  general  election  of  Irish 
members  on  strictly  political  grounds,  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  words,  is  not  as  yet  to  be  looked  for.  The  natural  division 
of  Irishmen  is,  even  now,  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  reli¬ 
gious  antagonism,  and  the  electors  have  for  the  most  part  no 
faculty  of  appreciating  any  difference  between  two  candidates, 
except  that  the  one  is  the  representative  of  the  landlords,  and 
the  other  the  nominee  of  the  priests.  The  mass  of  the  people 
have  hitherto  possessed  few  political  ideas  of  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  kind  than  those  which  are  embodied,  on  the  one  side,  in 
the  howl  of  Erin-go-bragh,  and  such  socialistic  dreams  as  the 
Tenant-right  agitation,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  maintenance 
of  Protestant  exclusiveness  and  the  domination  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  In  Ireland,  an  election  seldom  turns  on  the 
principles  which  distinguish  parties  here,  and  it  ordinarily 
determines  no  point  of  greater  importance  than  the  relative 
strength  of  proprietors  who  have  arrears  of  rent  to  enforce,  and 
priests  who  can  consign  rebel!  ious  voters  to  an  indefinite  pur¬ 
gatory,  or  something  worse.  Still  there  are  some  slight  traces 
to  be  found,  in  the  late  contests,  of  political  opinion,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  local  or  sectarian  animosities;  and  what  was  once 
the  pure  form  of  an  Irish  election  has  by  no  means  been  the 
universal  rule.  An  Orange  candidate  on  one  side,  backed  by 
territorial  power,  and  duly  pelted  by  a  brass-band  mob — and 
on  the  other,  a  gentleman  of  the  Independent  “Ireland-for-the- 
Irish”  party,  with  a  tumultuous  following  under  the  lead  of 
the  local  priesthood — used  to  be  the  essential  ingredients  of 


every  contest  for  an  Irish  seat.  But  the  recent  elections 
show  some  decline  in  the  vehemence  of  the  Anti-May- 
nooth  and  other  sectarian  cries,  and  a  very  marked  falling- 
off  in  the  political  influence  of  clerical  agitators.  Moderate 
Liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives  have  been  chosen 
in  larger  numbers  than  before.  The  Tenant-right  im¬ 
posture  has  excited  little  enthusiasm.  The  so-called  Irish 
party  has  fallen  into  discredit  by  the  defection  of  some 
of  its  leaders,  and  the  factious  incapacity  of  the  rest.  The 
clerical  party  has  been  divided  against  itself.  Even  the  lion 
of  St.  Jarlath’s  hesitated  long  whom  to  denounce  and  whom 
to  uphold,  and  at  last  suffered  a  signal  defeat  on  his  own 
ground.  We  cannot  say  that  the  constituencies  in  general 
have  yet  learned  to  think  on  political  subjects  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  have  begun  to  distrust  the  guides  whom 
they  once  implicitly  followed,  and  have  taken  an  appreciable 
step  towards  the  political  condition  which  the  institutions 
of  a  free  country  presuppose  in  the  people.  If  they  are  not 
yet  altogether  ripe  for  the  electoral  privileges  which  they 
are  allowed  to  enjoy,  they  are  at  least  less  unfit  to  exercise 
them  than  they  showed  themselves  on  former  occasions. 

That  the  clerical  party  have  not  yet  abandoned  their 
pretensions  to  be  the  sole  electors  ot  Ireland,  appears  by 
the  proceedings  in  many  counties  and  boroughs.  In  Cork, 
for  example,  they  attempted  to  control  the  election  by  a 
series  of  resolutions  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  their 
support  was  to  be  obtained.  The  substance  of  their  modest 
requirements  was  that  the  candidate  must  pledge  himself  to 
Tenant-right  and  the  Independent  Irish  Party,  and  under¬ 
take  to  resign  his  seat  when  called  on  so  to  do  “by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  county,  consisting  of  two  lay  gentlemen 
and  the  clergyman  of  each  parish,  appointed  by  a  parochial 
meeting.”  There  is  something  decidedly  Irish  in  the  notion 
of  two  laymen  and  a  priest  constituting  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  each  parish,  and  the  design  of  setting  up 
such  a  tribunal  to  exercise  an  absolute  direction  over  the 
votes  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  Hibernian  politics.  The 
contest  turned,  however,  on  very  different  considerations — 
Mi-.  Y.  Scully  being  rejected  by  an  enormous  majority  on 
account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Sadleirs  and  the  Tip¬ 
perary  Bank,  and  Mr.  Deasy,  who  stoutly  protested  against 
the  threatened  dictation,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
In  Mayo,  Archbishop  McHale  had  the  satisfaction  of  ousting 
Colonel  Higgins  for  the  benefit  of  the  Derbyites,  who  were 
honoured  by  the  protection  of  the  priests.  A  little  physical 
force  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  secure  this  happy 
result ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins  had 
to  make  their  way  through  a  mob  of  some  300  Conservative 
Paddies  headed  by  one  Father  Conway,  who  kindly  inter¬ 
fered  to  save  the  lives  of  the  deluded  electors,  after  a  sufficient 
dose  of  thumping  and  pelting  had  induced  them  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  to  promise  not  to  vote  for  the  can¬ 
didate  denounced  by  the  Church.  Mayo  must,  therefore,  be 
recorded  as  a  victory  won  by  the  sword  and  spear  of  the 
reverend  agitators — unless,  indeed,  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  should  take  a  harsh  view  of  the  timely  aid  which 
Father  Conway  extended  to  the  voters  who  had  been  so 
pleasantly  converted  by  the  shillelaghs  of  the  faithful  sons 
of  the  Church.  The  Archbishop’s  questionable  triumph  in 
this  contest  was,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
rejection  of  his  protege  in  his  own  county  of  Galway.  Appa¬ 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  insignificant  are  all 
mundane  claims  in  comparison  with  priestly  favour,  the  choice 
of  the  clerical  conclave  fell  upon  an  ultra-Liberal  in  the  one 
county,  as  a  set-off  against  the  Conservative  whom  they  had 
returned  for  the  other.  But  the  combination  of  prelates  found 
more  than  its  match  in  the  union  of  the  landlords,  both  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Roman  Catholic,  in  opposition  to  clerical  dictation, 
and  after  a  tremendous  struggle  the  land  fairly  triumphed 
over  the  Church.  In  Waterford,  again,  the  nominee  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll;  and  in  Queen’s  County,  a  political  com¬ 
bination — which  would  be  thought  strange  out  of  Ireland — 
between  an  Orangeman  and  an  ultra-Radical  was  too  much 
for  the  influence  of  the  priests,  whose  favourite  was  left  in  a 
minority. 

If  it  is  pleasant  to  find  such  evidences  that  Irish  electors 
are  making  head  against  the  spiritual  terrorism  of  the  more 
turbulent  section  of  their  clergy,  it  is  a  still  more  hopeful 
sign  that  there  are  some  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  conceive  that  the  pastors  of  the  people 
have  higher  duties  than  to  coerce  votes,  and  march  at 
the  head  of  riotous  non-electors.  Dr.  Leahy,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  elect  of  Cashel,  regardless  of  the  offence  which  he 
might  give  to  his  brother  of  Tuara,  ventured  to  remind  his 
clergy  that  they  had  a  double  duty  to  perform — “the  one  to 
carry  themselves  in  a  manner  befitting  their  sacred  calling, 
and  the  other  to  employ  their  well-earned  influence  with  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  conscientiously,  and  without  violating  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.”  To  refer  electors  to  their  con¬ 
sciences,  instead  of  to  their  spiritual  directors,  for  political 
guidance,  and  to  condemn  such  trifling  offences  as  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  Father  Conway's  mob,  must  have  required  no 
small  moral  courage  in  a  man  in  Archbishop  Leahy’s  position  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  really  “great  day  for  Ireland”  when  such 
temperate  and  rational  views  of  the  duty  of  the  priesthood 
shall  have  superseded  the  furious  politics  of  the  lion  of  J udali. 

The  decline  of  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  is  not  the 
only  satisfactory  symptom  in  the  late  elections  in  the  sister 
country.  The  popularity  of  the  obstructive  faction  whose  only 
tactics  were  to  offer  a  wanton  opposition  to  every  useful  mea¬ 
sure,  as  an  engine  for  extorting  special  legislation  in  redress  of 
the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  Ireland,  has  palpably  dimi¬ 
nished.  Several  of  their  leading  champions  have  been  dis¬ 
placed,  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Mooiie  to  reconstruct  the  party 
on  its  old  basis  of  avowed  faction,  with  himself  as  its  accepted 
leader,  has  been  signally  unsuccessful.  Parliament,  of  course, 
will  not  be  altogether  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  party 
which  arrogates  to  itself  all  the  patriotism  of  Ireland,  and 
which  grasps  as  much  as  it  can  reach  of  the  patronage  which  a 
Minister  may  choose  to  bestow  upon  such  troublesome  allies. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  nuisance  will  be  considerably 
abated,  as  both  the  numerical  strength  and  the  organization 
of  the  pure  and  hungry  section  of  Irish  members  have  been 
seriously  impaired.  One  more  cause  for  congratulation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  languishing  condition  of  the  Tenant- 
right  delusion.  Serjeant  Shee,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
respectable  advocates  of  this  visionary  scheme,  has  lost  his 
seat.  Mr.  Napier,  who  from  the  Conservative  side  gave 
some  countenance  to  the  dangerous  principle,  has  expressly 
renounced  his  heresy,  declaring  that  he  abandoned  his  Land 
Bills  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  not  be  productive  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  he  had  once  anticipated  from  them.  We  shall, 
therefore,  probably  be  spared  the  not  very  creditable  spectacle 
exhibited  by  the  late  Parliament,  when  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  concurred  in  encouraging  measures  which 
they  knew  to  be  chimerical,  and  Ministers  allowed  the  time 
of  Parliament  to  be  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  Bills  which 
they  themselves,  together  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  House, 
were  determined  not  to  pass.  Taken  altogether,  we  may 
regard  this  last  general  election  in  Ireland  as  an  indication 
that  the  improved  moral  and  material  condition  of  the 
country  has  begun  to  re-act  upon  its  political  ideas,  and  that 
frieze-coated  peasants  are  gradually  learning  to  appreciate 
their  rights  of  citizenship  too  well  to  hold  them  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  lay  and  clerical  agitators  who  have  hitherto 
made  their  capital  out  of  Irish  credulity. 


TWO  ENGLISHMEN  ABROAD. 

USINESS  sometimes  takes  Tomkins  abroad.  We  have 
ourselves  frequently  met  him  on  the  Continent.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  a  fixed  faith  in  the  old 
doctrine  that  one  Briton  is  worth  three  foreigners,  and  are 
therefore  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up  a  fellow-country¬ 
man  to  hostile  criticism,  we  are  nevertheless  forced  to  admit 
that  Tomkins  does  occasionally  make  us  feel  a  little  uncomfort¬ 
able.  He  causes  us  just  that  sort  of  undefinable  shudder  which 
runs  through  society  when  some  awkward  person  does  or  says 
something  which  he  should  not.  It  requires  more  malice  than 
we  should  willingly  plead  guilty  to,  to  derive  amusement 
from  such  a  source.  At  home,  Tomkins  is  a  peaceable  body 
enough.  In  fact,  his  great  object  is,  if  possible,  to  be  let  alone 
— to  draw  his  salary  as  bagman  quietly,  and  travel  as  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  as  may  be.  His  domestic 
policy  is  essentially  to  take  things  quietly — he  has  a  great 
faith  in  the  doctrine  that  half  a  man’s  work  does  itself,  and 
that  the  other  half  is  quite  as  well  not  done  at  all.  If  Mrs. 
Tomkins  would  only  leave  him  alone,  our  British  bagman 
would  be  the  easiest-going  man  of  business  in  the  country. 
The  great  plague  of  his  life  is,  that  Mrs.  Tomkins  is  always 
wanting  him  to  do  something  ;  and  Tomkins  is  essentially  a 
complacent  and  squeezable  bagman.  If  he  had  his  own  way, 
he  would  slap  you  on  the  back,  and  say,  “  Holloa,  old  fellow! 
how  are  youl”  But  if  he  is  hard  put  to  it,  he  will  be  just 


as  ready  to  take  your  money  or  your  life.  Nobody  under¬ 
stands  the  turn  of  the  market  better  than  Tomkins;  and  no 
one  can  adapt  himself  to  it  with  a  more  jaunty  facility.  For 
a  good,  audacious,  lying  puff,  or  for  getting  off  a  bad  article 
to  advantage,  there  are  few  travellers  who  can  beat  him. 
But  it  is  not  of  Tomkins’  domestic  policy  that  we  have  to 
speak — it  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  interfere  between  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

As  we  said  before,  our  friend  is  very  often  abroad,  partly 
on  necessary  business,  but  partly,  perhaps,  to  escape  from 
domestic  tyranny ;  for,  the  moment  he  gets  across  the 
Channel,  he  speedily  indemnifies  himself  for  the  meekness 
which  he  is  obliged  to  exercise  at  home.  No  sooner  does  he 
take  farewell  of  British  soil  than  Tomkins  becomes  an 
altered  man.  He  assumes  a  most  singular  language  and 
behaviour,  which  he  imagines  to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Englishman  abroad.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mixture 
of  impudence  and  vulgarity  which  goes  to  the  composition  of 
Tomkins’s  idea  of  a  free-born  and  independent  Briton. 
Perhaps  a  cross  between  the  true  British  tar  at  Astley’s  and 
a  new  recruit  of  General  Walker’s  in  Nicaragua  would 
be  the  nearest  approximation  to  this  peculiar  conception. 
Tomkins  is  for  ever  “  shivering  his  timbers  ”  at  the  smallest 
possible  waiters,  and  demanding,  with  every  variety  of 
imprecation,  what  those  &c.  foreigners  mean  by  treating 
the  British  flag  with  disrespect — a  form  of  phrase  by  which 
Tomkins  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  polish  of  his 
boots  in  Estremadura,  or  his  indignation  at  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  bottled  stout  in  Calabria.  Indeed,  Tomkins 
abroad  always  considers  it  his  especial  duty  to  support  what 
he  considers  the  dignity  of  the  British  name.  This  he  does 
by  expressing,  with  a  Protestant  clearness,  his  opinions  on  the 
abominations  of  Popery  to  the  mild  priest  who  happens  to  sit 
by  him  at  the  table  d'hote;  and  he  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  engaging  a  French  officer  in  a  discussion  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  And  so  Tomkins  goes  swaggering  all  over  Europe, 
saying  the  most  disagreeable,  and  doing  the  most  foolish  things 
that  a  bagman  can  well  do.  Like  a  big,  bright,  noisy  blue¬ 
bottle,  he  buzzes  about,  settling  now  on  the  nose  of  one  man, 
then  in  the  ear  of  another,  and  thinks  that  he  is  formidable, 
because  he  finds  that  he  is  unpleasant.  He  imagines  that 
unpopularity  is  a  proof  of  success — a  theory  which,  if  true, 
would  undoubtedly  stamp  Tomkins  as  the  most  successful 
traveller  in  the  world.  At  home,  if  he  wanted  his  shoes 
blacked,  it  would  occur  to  him  to  request  the  Boots  to  take 
them  in  hand — abroad  he  kicks  the  gargon  first  (especially  if 
he  is  a  very  small  one),  swears  at  him  afterwards,  and  in  the 
end  asks  him  what  he  means  by  treating  an  Englishman  in 
that  way.  The  only  thing  which  never  enters  into  his  head  is 
to  ask  quietly  for  what  he  wants.  If  you  were  to  point  out 
to  Tomkins  the  unreasonableness  of  his  behaviour,  he  would 
tell  you  that  “it  is  the  only  way  to  treat  them  d — d 
foreigneering  chaps — it’s  all  nonsense  to  use  them  like 
Englishmen — they  don’t  understand  it — you  must  take  them 
up  short,  sir,  and  show  them  at  once  that  a  Briton  don  t  stand 
no  nonsense — knock  them  down,  sir — believe  me,  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  Continent,  it  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  them  foreigneers.”  And  so  he  goes  about  knocking 
over  waiters,  commissioimaires,  and  postillions,  fussing 
and  fidgeting,  and  making  everybody  uncomfortable. 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  he  goes  among  charge  him 
in  the  bill  for  his  behaviour,  pocket  his  money,  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  keep  out  of  his  way.  They  say,  “  Mon  Dieu, 
que  voulez  vous  1  e’est  un  Milord  Anglais.”  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  does  something  more  foolish  than  ordinary,  he 
gets  locked  upfor  the  night: — when  he  writes  to  the  Times  first, 
and  to  Lord  Palmerston  afterwards,  sleeps  all  night  on  a  dirty 
sofa,  and  gets  laughed  at  for  his  pains  in  the  morning.  The 
puzzle  is,  what  advantage  Tomkins  expects  to  derive  from  this 
behaviour.  We  have  never  remarked  that  his  boots  were  a 
bit  brighter  than  those  of  anybody  else,  that  he  gets  better 
served  or  quicker  driven,  or  is  in  any  way  better  off  than  if  he 
behaved  himself  decently  and  quietly — on  the  contrary, 
everybody  keeps  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  way,  and 
his  bell  is  never  answered  as  soon  as  his  neighbour  s. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Tomkins  is 
equally  rude  and  self-asserting  towards  all  the  world.  He 
is  particularly  civil  and  courteous  towards  aides-de-camp, 
and  would  give  his  ears  for  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  perfectly  well  knows  when  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject  of  Constitootional  Government,  and  he  is  quite 
ready  to  sink  his  Protestantism  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
ceremony.  If  he  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  he  will  admire  the  splendid  works  and 
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munificent  expenditure  of  a  strong  Government,  and  regret 
the  stinginess  of  Parliament  and  the  inefficiency  of  a  popular 
Executive.  On  such  occasions,  you  would  hardly  recognise,  in 
the  complacent  and  flattering  bagman,  the  bold  and  bully¬ 
ing  Briton  of  the  table  d'hote.  But  this  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  Tomkins. 

It  is  true  that  all  Englishmen  abroad  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  behave  like  Tomkins.  You  meet  (but  they 
are  perhaps  the  minority)  English  gentlemen  who  think  that 
they  are  bound  to  respect  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
as  much  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other  who  do 
not,  simply  because  they  are  abroad,  assume  either  the  garb 
or  the  behaviour  of  ruffians.  If  they  want  anything,  they 
ask  for  it  quietlv — if  they  find  obstacles  in  their  way,  they 
insist  firmly.  They  neither  bluster  nor  swagger  nor  storm  ; 
but  they  get  along  quite  as  quickly  as  the  bagman,  though 
much  less  noisily.  As  they  do  not  wantonly  insult 
persons  with  whom  they  have  no  concern,  they  are  not 
themselves  subjected  to  indignity.  They  never  have  to 
apply  to  our  Ambassador  to  get  them  out  of  scrapes,  because 
they  don’t  get  into  scrapes.  They  have  quite  as  high  an 
opinion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  value  of  its  institu¬ 
tions,  as  Tomkins  —  possibly  because  they  understand 
them  much  better — and  if  occasion  requires,  they  are 
ready  to  uphold  and  defend  them.  They  are  good  Pro¬ 
testants  without  insulting  pious  Catholics,  and  they  value 
constitutional  government  without  getting  into  brawls  with 
the  police.  They  never  strike  waiters  because  they  are 
small,  or  fawn  on  great  men  in  order  to  get  cards  for  a 
ball.  They  don’t  hold  forth  about  a  Free  Press  in  a 
cafe,  to  impress  the  gallon;  but  they  do  not  sink  their 
attachment  to  liberty  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  asked 
to  the  Tuileries.  They  respect  their  country  and  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  ex¬ 
posing  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  contempt.  They 
are  treated,  as  they  treat  others,  with  consideration;  and 
by  dint  of  calm  determination,  they  generally  succeed  in 
having  their  own  way.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  British 
name  commands  as  much  respect  in  their  persons  as  in 
that  of  Tomkins,  though  they  never  knock  down  a  waiter 
or  curse  a  postillion.  This  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
English  gentleman.  We  will  only  add  that  we  hope  that 
the  purpose  of  our  observations  will  not  be  misconstrued, 
and  that  remarks  which  are  solely  intended  as  a  social  sketch 
will  not  be  suspected  of  any  political  application. 


THE  PEELITES. 

THE  Peelites  constitute — perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
constituted — apolitical  section  strong  neither  in  numbers 
nor  in  popularity.  In  these  respects,  their  position  as  politi¬ 
cians  has  never  been  an  enviable  one.  All  parties  have  been 
sufficiently  ready  to  misconstrue  their  motives  and  decry 
their  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  the  prominence  which 
was  accorded  to  them  by  the  very  animosity  of  their  anta¬ 
gonists  was  such  as  might  have  gratified  the  most  ambitious 
vanity;  and  if  it  be  true  that  in  politics  there  is  nothing  so 
fatal  as  neglect,  the  Peelites  have  certainly  had  no  just 
ground  of  complaint,  for  Whigs,  Kadicals,  Tories,  and 
Palmerston  ians  alike  have  taken  care  that,  whatever  else 
might  befall  them,  they  should  at  least  not  be  forgotten. 
The  considerable  position  they  have  occupied,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  their  opponents,  is  no  doubt  due  to  their 
personal  character  and  individual  abilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  singular  unpopularity  of  which  they  have  for  some 
time  been  the  object,  while  partly  owing  to  some  very  obvious 
faults  which  they  have  committed,  has  mainly  grown,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  out  of  that  position  of  isolation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  by 
their  own  choice. 

The  name  “Peelite”  dates  from  the  year  1846.  It  repre¬ 
sented  no  particular  form  of  opinion — nor  was  it  the  symbol 
of  any  peculiar  political  creed.  The  “  Manchester  School  ”  was 
fitly  so  called,  because  it  had  a  certain  set  of  doctrines  which 
it  professed  and  propagated.  But  the  Peelites  were  never 
a  “school,”  in  that  sense  of  the  word;  for,  except  in  their 
adhesion  to  Free  Trade,  which  they  shai-ed  with  the  whole 
Liberal  party,  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  put  forth 
any  distinctive  opinions  as  a  badge  of  their  sect.  If  they 
became  a  sect  at  all,  it  was  the  doing  of  others,  not  their 
own.  The  truth  is,  they  were  a  band  of  exiles  driven  out  from 
their  own  party,  who  naturally  clung  together  in  a  strange 
land.  Like  the  Medici,  banished  from  Florence,  they  remained 
unloved  by  their  ancient  foes,  while  hated  by  their  former 


friends.  A  great  deal  of  all  this  was  inevitable — part  may, 
perhaps,  be  traceable  to  personal  rivalries  and  unforgotten  anti¬ 
pathies.  To  some  people,  the  reunion  and  reconciliation  of  the 
entire  Conservative  party  under  its  former  leaders  seemed 
the  most  plausible  solution  of  a  situation  in  which  every¬ 
thing  was  brought  to  a  dead  lock  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition;  but  whatever  may  have  been,  at  one  period,  the 
prospects  of  such  a  reunion,  Lord  Derby,  with  that  curious 
infelicity  which  distinguishes  his  conduct  as  a  party  chief, 
took  care  to  render  it  impossible.  By  refusing  to  abandon 
Protection  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
it,  he  excluded  the  only  basis  on  which  the  followers  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  have  supported  or  joined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  he  was  called  upon  to  form.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that,  in  the  elections  of  1852,  the  Peelites  became  the 
special  object  of  the  hostility  of  the  partisans  of  Lord  Derby’s 
Government.  What  course  they  might  have  been  induced 
to  take  at  that  period,  had  an  option  been  afforded  to  them, 
it  is  needless  to  discuss ;  for  Lord  Derby  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  exercising  a  choice,  by  declaring  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  former  colleagues. 

We  acquit  the  Peelites  of  having  deliberately  occupied 
a  position  of  political  Ishmaelisin — a  position  naturally  and 
justly  odious  if  voluntarily  selected  or  unnecessarily  pro¬ 
longed.  The  conduct  which  they  pursued  in  the  formation 
of  the  Coalition  Government  in  1853  fully  entitles  them 
to  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  being  impracticable 
politicians.  That  experiment,  promising  as  it  appeared  at 
the  outset,  failed  ;  but  the  causes  of  its  failure  do  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  domain  of  politics,  and  are  assuredly 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Peelites.  When  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
popular  impatience,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  summoned 
to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  Peelites  acted  with  a  proper 
and  patriotic  regard  for  the  public  interests,  to  the  exclusion 
of  personal  feelings  and  predilections.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  can  hardly  lie 
supposed  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
by  which  their  former  colleagues  and  friends  had  been  con¬ 
demned  ;  but  they  nevertheless  consented  to  share  with  Lord 
Palmerston  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  Administration. 
This  course  was  one  which  involved  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  if  it  had  been  persevered  in,  the  country  would,  in  the 
end,  have  done  full  justice  to  their  motives.  Unfortunately, 
however,  as  we  think,  for  the  nation — certainly,  most  dis¬ 
astrously  for  themselves — they  resigned  their  offices  almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  Government.  The  alleged, 
and,  we  believe,  the  bond  fide  ground  of  their  retirement 
was  the  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  persist 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  They 
declared  the  existence  of  such  a  Committee  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  functions  of  the  Executive — they  saw 
many  objections  to  it  in  theory,  and  predicted  that  its  actual 
operation  would  either  be  highly  dangerous  or  (as  the  re¬ 
sult  proved)  totally  nugatory.  Constitutionally  and  theo¬ 
retically,  they  were  irrefragably  right— politically  and  prac¬ 
tically,  they  were  lamentably  wrong.  The  war  was  raging — 
the  public  insisted  on  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  our  army — yet  it  was  necessary  that 
the  country  should  have  a  Government.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  stated,  just  as  strongly  as  the  Peelite3,  all  the  objections 
to  the  Committee;  but  we  think  lie  took  the  wiser  course  when 
he  submitted  to  an  imperious  necessity,  and  determined  to 
yield  to  the  popular  outcry.  The  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
would  have  justified  even  greater  sacrifices.  It  is  clear  now 
that  the  Committee  turned  out  to  be  much  less  mischievous 
than  the  Peelites,  or  perhaps  Lord  Palmerston,  had  feared — 
but  only  because  it  proved  an  absolute  sham.  As  they  had 
foreseen,  it  did  no  good  whatever  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated  that  it  would  do  so  little  harm.  1  he  c\  ent 
justified  their  practical  objections  to  a  proceeding  which 
could  only  be  dangerous  or  abortive,  and  their  constitutional 
objections  needed  no  justification  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
under  the  circumstances,  unwise  to  insist  on  them  at  the  risk 
of  leaving  the  country  without  an  efficient  Government. 

The  resignation  of  the  Peelites  at  the  period  referred  to 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  sincere  and  conscientious  act,  but 
it  was  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  and  one  for  which  they 
have  paid  a  severe  penalty  in  the  loss  of  popular  confidence. 
Say  what  they  might,  the  course  which  they  then  took 
exposed  them  to  the  imputation  of  being  half-hearted  in 
the  war.  The  charge  was  unquestionably  unfounded,  though 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  an  imprudence  which  so  frequently 
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mars  the  effect  of  his  brilliant  abilities,  gave  some  colour  to 
the  suspicion.  The  result  was,  however,  that  they  were  cast 
anew  into  the  position  of  isolation  from  which  they  had 
so  recently  emerged,  and  again  incurred  the  unpopularity 
which  belongs  to  such  a  situation.  They  were  accused  of 
seeking  to  make  all  Government  impossible — though  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  condemn  any  body  of  politicians  for  refusing  to 
join  an  Opposition  with  which  they  do  not  sympathize, 
merely  because  they  also  decline  to  support  a  Government  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Recent  events  have  clearly  proved  that  England  prefers 
either  Jacob  or  Esau  to  Ishmael.  The  Peelite3  are  not  at 
present  in  a  legitimate  position.  Their  abilities  will  always 
command  admiration,  but  much  more  than  ability  is  needed 
to  confer  authority.  The  science  of  warfare  is  not  more 
changed  than  that  of  politics — Bayard  or  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  would  now-a-days  have  but  a  poor  chance  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  old  days,  Harry  Wynd’s  method 
of  fighting  answers  very  ill  in  our  times.  We  have  seen, 
with  great  regret,  the  course  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  recent  contest  in  Flintshire,  where  he  very 
gratuitously  flung  himself  into  a  local  party  struggle  in 
which  success  would  have  been  no  adequate  justification  for 
the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity  and  public  in¬ 
fluence.  His  efforts  seem  to  have  tended  as  little  to  the 
promotion  of  the  object  which  they  were  intended  to  serve 
as  to  the  advantage  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self;  and  we  trust  that  in  future  he  will  reserve  himself  for 
a  sphere  of  action  more  worthy  of  the  commanding  abilities 
and  high  position  of  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
than  the  hustings  of  a  little  Welsh  county. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  this  brief  review  of  the  recent 
career  of  an  eminent  section  of  politicians,  to  distinguish 
between  that  portion  of  their  admitted  unpopulai-ity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances,  and 
of  prejudices  which  those  circumstances  were  calculated  to  en¬ 
gender,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  seems  to  be  due  to  causes 
of  their  own  creation,  and  to  errors  of  judgment  for  which  they 
are  directly  responsible.  There  has  never  been  a  time,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  their  influence  had  de¬ 
clined  so  low  as  at  the  present  moment.  Nevertheless,  with 
abilities  which  leave  them  now  no  rivals  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  depends  on  themselves  alone  to  retrieve  a  position 
in  which  their  talents  may  be  exercised  with  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  advantage  to  the  country.  They  have  done  much 
to  unmake  their  own  reputations;  but  we  do  them  the  justice 
of  believing  that  they  have  enough  of  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  to  reassert  the  position  and  influence  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 


MAY  DAY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

ANCHESTER  is  taking  that  step  which  is  the  plea¬ 
sant  characteristic,  the  natural  complement,  and  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  most  fortunes  won  in  commerce.  It  is 
a  symptomatic  phase  of  commercial  opulence  to  adopt,  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  career,  the  patronage  of  art.  The  trading 
mind  falls  into  it  naturally;  and  it  is  with  communities  as 
with  individuals.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of 
living  art  are  to  be  found  among  the  mercantile  millionaires 
— and  this  not  only  because  they  have  money  to  spare, 
but  for  other  reasons.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  of  mind 
sated  with  mere  material  successes  to  fall  into  the  luxury  of 
works  of  art  and  objects  of  virtu;  and  Manchester  has  attained 
that  stage  of  opulence  in  which  the  art  patron  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  successful  manufacturer.  The  homes  of  trade 
have  been  often  connected  with  this  devotion  to  art. 
Corinth  was  at  once  the  metropolis  of  commerce  and  of  the 
more  elegant  and  refined  creations  of  sculpture  and  painting ; 
and  so  was  Florence.  The  great  Flemish  schools  synchronized 
with  the  development  of  Flemish  commercial  wealth,  just  as 
our  colossal  railway  contractors  and  Manchester  manufacturers 
are  the  largest  purchasers  from  existing  British  studios. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  that  this  taste  for  art  exists 
very  often  unaccompanied  by  a  classic  appreciation.  If  it  be 
said  that  pictures  or  statues  are  purchased  merely  as  costly 
furniture,  or  that  Manchester  opens  its  exhibition  of  Art 
Treasures  as  a  sign  of  opulence  and  a  proof  of  trading  success, 
we  care  not  either  to  establish  or  to  confute  the  imputation. 
Motive,  in  what  is  called  encouragement  of  art,  will  not 
always  bear  severe  scrutiny.  But  the  point  is  of  little 
moment.  We  believe  that  in  Manchester  there  is  as  real 
an  appreciation  of  the  arts  which  decorate  life  as  in  any 


extant  seat  of  civilization.  The  attempts  of  its  citizens  to 
improve  the  town — their  struggles  in  the  education  question 
— their  recent  success  in  abandoning  the  traditions  of  that 
ascetic  school  of  political  economy  which  is  supposed  to  look 
with  small  favour  on  other  than  ponderable  profits — the 
keenness  with  which  they  sought  an  elevation  in  the  civic 
hierarchy,  and  the  relish  with  which  Manchester  salutes 
itself  a  City — its  stately  warehouses  and  sumptuous  villas — 
all  these  things  are  converging  proofs  of  the  attainment  of 
that  point  in  social  progress  at  which  art  culture  becomes  a 
natural  token  of  intellectual  repose  and  dignified  opulence. 
In  the  parallel  mind  of  America,  the  tradesman  class  has, 
except  in  the  purchase  of  libraries,  scarcely  emerged  from 
its  material  tastes. 

The  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  to  be  opened  at  Man¬ 
chester  a  fortnight  hence,  will  present  a  pleasant  counter- 
attraction  to  the  claims  of  politics  and  (so-called)  religion 
which  London  will  prefer  in  the  month  of  May.  From 
the  strife  of  tongues  it  will  be  a  relief  to  retire  to  more 
edifying  communings  with  the  beautiful  and  the  everlasting ; 
and  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  public  spirit  and  private 
munificence  which  will  have  gathered  together  a  collection 
unrivalled  since  the  great  Congress  of  Art  Treasures  at 
Paris,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  moi-al  aspect  of  the  Louvre  in  1814,  and  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Museum  in  1857,  is  palpable  enough.  War,  rapine, 
and  violence  were  the  evil  angels  which  assembled  the  one 
great  collection — England  at  Manchester  will  only  behold 
the  accumulated  triumphs  of  long  centuries  of  peace  and 
industry.  The  two  standing  moral  characteristics  of  England 
will  here  be  curiously  illustrated.  The  heirlooms  of  our 
old  families,  and  the  gradual  acquirements  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  noble  houses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  ungrudging  expenditure  of  our  nouveaux  riches  and 
of  commercial  success — these  two  social  distinctions  among 
civilized  nations — will  show  what  the  conservative  and 
what  the  active  spirit  of  the  country  can  achieve.  The 
baronial  halls,  the  collegiate  institutions,  the  corporate 
wealth,  and  the  individual  taste  of  the  connoisseur  and  patron 
will  meet  together,  and  will  illustrate  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  land  which  delights  to  honour  them  equally.  Our 
money  and  our  taste  will  be  alike  exemplified ;  and  the 
vast  aggregate  will  be  due  to  a  certain  resolute  but 
creditable  pertinacity  of  purpose — an  unshrinking  eager¬ 
ness  that  is  not  troubled  with  too  many  punctilios  and 
refinements — which  is  characteristic  enough  of  Manchester 
itself.  Not  that,  except  in  the  vastness  of  the  collection, 
the  exhibition  will  show  any  mai'ked  originality.  We  all 
remember  the  displays  of  mediaeval  works  of  art  con¬ 
tributed  a  few  years  ago  by  distinguished  collectors;  and 
as  regards  pictures,  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  great 
masters,  lent  from  private  galleries  to  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution,  have  set  the  Manchester  precedent.  What  will 
distinguish  the  Manchester  exhibition  and  constitute  its  real 
value  as  a  didactic  instrument,  will  be  the  classification. 
Here  we  can  at  present  only  hope  for  the  best.  All  clas¬ 
sification  can  be  but  an  approximation  to  perfection ;  and  we 
suppose  that,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  Manchester  scheme 
will,  under  this  aspect,  be  both  a  success  and  failure. 

So  far  as  we  can  understand  what  is  already  published 
about  the  principles  of  arrangement  adopted,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  will  not  be  homogeneous  or  exhaustive.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  that  it  should  be  so.  There  will  be — we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures  only — an  historical,  a  chronological,  and 
a  scientific  division,  so  as  to  illustrate  periods  of  national  or 
literary  history,  schools  of  art,  and  contemporaneous  artists. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  attempt  these  results  simultaneously 
must  leave  each  head  of  division  incomplete.  Perhaps  a 
single  principle,  such  as  that  of  pure  chronology,  would  have 
told  best  on  the  progressive  history  of  art.  It  is  with  pictures 
as  with  books — you  cannot  arrange  them  both  according  to 
subjects  and  according  to  authors.  The  scientific  and  the 
material  classification  must  clash.  We  are  told  that  Man¬ 
chester  will  present  portrait  galleries  and  galleries  of  schools. 
If  so,  the- result,  of  course,  will  be  that,  to  study  Titian 
in  his  entirety,  we  must  go  backwards  and  forwards  from  his 
portraits  to  his  historical  pictures.  Or,  again,  if  the  object 
is  to  know  how  seventeenth-century  art  was  working 
throughout  Europe  at  a  given  time,  we  must  range  through 
the  separate  schools  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Or  if  the 
historical  formalism  of  dividing  pictures  according  to  schools 
— the  Venetian,  the  Bolognese,  <kc.  —  is  adhered  to,  we 
must  put  up  with  the  incongruous  juxtaposition  of  land¬ 
scape  and  history,  religious  and  erotic,  and  devotional  and 
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genre  subjects  huddled  together.  Not  that  we  intend  to 
pass  by  anticipation  an  unfavourable  judgment  upon  the 
classification  adopted.  Any  classification  would  be,  under 
some  aspect  or  other,  unsatisfactory ;  and  there  can  be .  no 
classification  but  will  have  a  distinct  value.  That  which  aims 
at  the  least,  will  probably  be  open  to  the  fewest  substantial 
objections. 

In  the  distribution  of  minor  works  of  art — enamels,  metal 
work,  ivories,  glass,  and  jewellery — nothing  like  completeness 
or  exactness  of  division  can  be  expected.  W e  can  conceive  no 
circumstances  under  which  such  an  exhibition  can  be  other 
than  chaotic — especially  when,  not  with  out  reason,  many  of  the 
contributors  require  that  individual  collections  shall  be  kept 
together.  We  never  yet  saw  the  Museum — the  Hotel  de 
Clugny,  or  SoltikofF,  Soulages,  or  Bernal — which  was  not  a 
distraction  to  the  earnest  student.  Mediaeval,  Renaissance, 
and  rococo  must  be  huddled  together ;  and  if  we  get  anything 
better  than  an  exaggerated  and  glorious  Wardour-street  or 
Bond-street  style,  we  shall  be  most  agreeably  surprised. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  as  regards  the  real  interests  of 
art  and  the  growth  of  sound  taste,  these  monster  exhibitions 
are  of  great  value.  They  ought,  as  at  Marlborough  House, 
to  be  accompanied  with  catalogues,  to  teach  us  what  to  avoid 
as  well  as  what  to  admire.  At  Manchester,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  a  critical  catalogue  of  this  sort  ;  but  it  is  only  right 
to  remember  that  among  flowers  there  are  many  poisonous 
as  well  as  healthful  ones.  The  uneducated  taste  is  as  likely 
to  be  misled  as  to  be  taught  at  Manchester  ;  and  doubtless 
there  is  not  a  monstrosity,  or  a  solecism,  or  a  falsity  in  art, 
any  more  than  a  beauty  or  a  truth,  which  will  not,  in  this 
vast  gathering,  receive  its  edifying  illustration.  Only  the 
highest  minds  can  be  trusted  with  the  unfettered  range  of  a 
great  library;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  general  taste 
of  France  has  most  reason  to  view  with  regret  or  with 
gratitude  such  a  collection  as  at  the  present  moment 
enriches  the  Louvre.  What  we  mean  may  be  made  more 
intelligible  by  recalling  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  reading 
through  such  books  as  Kugler  or  Waagen.  The  saying 
about  the  completeness  of  the  homo  unius  libri  illustrates 
the  necessity  of  protesting,  be  it  in  letters  or  in  art,  against 
an  indiscriminate  and  sensual  study — which  indeed  is  no 
study — of  all  that  has  ever  been  written  or  painted. 


THE  ASSIZES. 

HE  cases  tried  in  the  Crown  Courts  at  the  Assizes  appear  to 
us  to  deserve  a  more  careful  consideration  than  they  usually 
meet  with,  for  they  not  only  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  state 
of  public  morals,  but  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  peculiarities  of 
some  very  important  branches  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  late  Assizes  has 
been  the  great  number  of  desperate  offences  against  the  person, 
distributed  over  almost  the  whole  country,  and  committed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the  class  of 
professional  criminals.  Some  weeks  ago,  we  directed  special 
attention  to  one  of  these  cases,  which  was  tried  at  Bedford,  and 
which  involved  the  most  hideous  combination  of  suspected  murder, 
adultery,  and  the  administration  of  drugs  for  an  infamous  purpose ; 
but  though  that  case  was  probably  unequalled  in  foulness,  it  by 
no  means  stands  alone  in  its  atrocity.  A  recent  trial  at  Taunton 
brought  to  light  one  of  the  most  frightful  assassinations  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  read  of.  Two  men  passed  the  afternoon 
drinking  together.  One  of  them  saw  the  other  put  five  sove¬ 
reigns  into  his  purse.  With  no  other  temptation  whatever,  he 
immediately  resolved,  not  only  to  rob  but  to  murder  him.  He 
accordingly  contrived  to  be  left  alone  in  a  cart  with  the  poor 
drunken  wretch,  and,  not  content  with  robbing  him,  cut  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear  with  the  most  determined  ferocity.  The  man  who 
did  this  was  described  as  a  gentleman’s  servant ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  was  well  off  for  a  man  in  his  class  of  life,  as  he  had  saved 
money  enough  to  advance  his  father  50 1.  shortly  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  purchase  of  some  land.  There 
were  several  curious  circumstances  about  this  case.  As  far  as 
a  necessarily  compressed  newspaper  report  enables  us  to  judge, 
the  jury  discharged  their  duty  in  a  manner  which  entirely  satisfied 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  we  do  not 
resume  in  any  degree  to  impugn  the  justice  of  their  verdict, 
ut  we  cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  circumstance 
that  the  most  important  evidence  in  the  case  should  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  could  hardly  form  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment  on  its  value.  A  knife  was  found  in  the  prisoner’s  pocket, 
covered  with  blood ;  and  Mr.  Herapath,  the  well-known  chemist, 
swore  that  the  blood  was  probably  human  blood,  and  that  it 
was  certainly  not  that  of  an  ox,  a  pig,  or  a  sheep.  He  also 
swore  that  certain  minute  scales  found  in  it — which  could,  of 
course,  only  be  detected  by  a  powerful  microscope — had  formed 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  human  throat,  and  that  certain 
fibres  adhering  to  the  blade  were  cotton,  proving  that  the 
knife  must  have  passed  through  a  cotton  handkerchief.  Mr. 


Herapath  was  the  only  scientific  witness,  and  had  everything 
his  own  way.  We  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  statements.  They  may  have  been  perfectly  true,  but 
the  jury  could  not  possibly  judge  of  their  truth  in  the  absence  of 
all  other  skilled  evidence.  When  we  remember  what  a  conflict 
of  testimony  there  was  in  Palmer’s  case,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
an  ugly  doubt  whether,  if  Nation  had  had  a  similar  command  of 
money,  he  might  not  have  contradicted  Mr.  Herapath  ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  a  reflection  which  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  make,  that  though  English  criminal  law  is  admirably 
calculated  to  do  complete  justice  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
accused  person  enable  him  to  use  all  permissible  means  of  defence, 
it  is  not  quite  so  perfect  where  he  is  too  poor  to  do  so. 

One  or  two  cases  during  the  late  Assizes  have  afforded  addi¬ 
tional  illustrations  of  the  disposition  of  juries  to  wrest  the 
law  in  order  to  avoid  a  capital  conviction,  and  of  the  facilities 
which  the  vagueness  of  the  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  affords  them  for  doing  so.  They  seem  to 
think  that,  unless  death  is  caused  by  some  one  well-marked 
dramatic  act,  the  person  causing  it  is  not  guilty  of  murder  ;  and 
they  shrink  from  convicting  persons  of  that  crime  who  cause 
death  by  repeated  acts  of  cruelty,  with  the  express  intention  of 
killing.  Such  crimes — perpetrated  as  they  frequently  are  on  chil¬ 
dren  or  servants  of  tender  age— appear  to  us  to  be  the  very  worst 
and  most  dangerous  kind  of  murders,  for  they  not  only  imply 
dreadful  malignity  of  disposition,  but  affect  a  peculiarly  helpless 
and  unprotected  class.  On  the  1st  April,  one  Elizabeth  Crane 
was  tried  at  Monmouth,  before  Mr.  J ustice  TV  dies,  for  the  murder 
of  her  illegitimate  child,  who  was  ten  years  old.  She  constantly 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  was  dead,  and  an  intention  to  be  the 
death  of  him.  She  beat  him  with  a  strap  armed  with  a  heavy 
buckle,  and  systematically  deprived  him  of  food,  so  that  he 
always  throve  in  her  absence,  and  always  grew  ill  on  her  return. 
The  Judge  very  justly  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  was 
murder  or  nothing ;  but  he  told  the  jury  that,  if  they  thought 
that  the  food  was  withheld  merely  from  neglect,  and  not  from 
malice,  they  might  convict  the  prisoner  of  manslaughter.  They 
did  so,  and  she  was  transported  for  life.  This  case  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  plain  enough,  both  in  fact  and  in  law ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  questions  of  great  delicacy  do 
arise  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  solve 
them  whilst  the  law  is  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  state. 

One  Robert  Beecroft,  the  captain  of  a  ship  trading  between 
Scotland  and  the  West  Indies,  was  tried  at  Bodmin  on  the 
26th  March,  before  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  for  the  murder  of 
James  Burns.  He  flogged  him  repeatedly  with  a  rope’s  end  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  and  there  was  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  he  either  pushed  or  kicked  him  down  the  cabin  stairs— a 
height  of  nine  feet.  He  certainly  fell  down  them  headforemost, 
and  struck  his  head  against  a  bulkhead  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  no  surgeon  on  board  apparently,  and  no  medical  evidence 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  boy  had  been  unwell  independently 
of  the  captain’s  brutality,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  died  of 
scurvy.  The  Judge  directed  the  jury  to  convict  the  prisoner  if 
they  thought  his  conduct  had  shortened  the  boy’s  life  by  a  single 
hour.  This  might  be  very  good  law,  but  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  any  jury  could  act  upon  it,  for  it  would  seem  to  imply  that, 
if  a  man  unlawfully  and  malignantly  boxed  the  ears  of  a  boy  who 
had  a  heart  complaint,  he  w'ould  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  jury 
took  this  view,  and  acquitted  the  prisoner  altogether.  It  is  de¬ 
plorable  that  such  horrible  brutality  should  escape  all  punishment 
because  the  law  has  not  got  an  exact  niche  in  which  it  can  be 
properly  classified. 

A  case  tried  at  Chester,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  illustrated  a  still 
greater  legal  anomaly.  A  man  named  Smith  was  tried  before 
Baron  Watson  for  murder,  having  stabbed  a  policeman.  Smith 
was  excited  by  drink,  though  not  absolutely  drunk,  and  had  been 
making  a  noise  at  the  door  of  a  house.  The  owner  refused  to 
give  him  in  charge,  and  the  policeman  said  to  him,  “  Go  home, 
like  a  good  lad,”  and  afterwards  asked  his  name,  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  refused  to  give.  The  policeman  laid  his  hand  on  his 
collar,  and  the  prisoner  immediately  stabbed  him  mortally.  It 
was  held  that  the  question  whether  this  was  murder  or  man¬ 
slaughter  turned  on  the  further  question  whether  the  policeman 
collared  the  prisoner  in  the  execution  of  his  duty;  and  this 
depended  on  the  construction  of  the  words  “  disorderly  ”  and 
“breach  of  the  peace”  in  the  Birkenhead  Improvement  Act. 
It  is  surely  a  great  evil  that  questions  of  such  importance  should 
hinge  on  matters  quite  irrelevant  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  definition  of  murder  is  so  wide,  and  embraces  such  insig¬ 
nificant  offences,  that  it  is  never  fairly  applied  ;  and  thence  arise 
endless  confusion  and  contradiction  in  the  administration  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  law. 

In  another  class  of  cases  which  have  been,  unhappily,  common 
during  the  past  Assizes,  we  think  that  the  Judges  and  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  are  to  blame  rather  than  the  law.  No  less 
than  five  cases  of  attempts  to  murder  have  been  reported  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  some  of  which  were  of  the  most  aggravated 
kind  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  These  cases  exposed  the 
persons  convicted  to  capital  punishment,  and  we  think  that,  in 
some  of  them,  it  was  mere  weakness  not  to  inflict  it.  A  convict 
at  Portsea  stabbed  one  of  the  warders  in  the  neck.  Both  before 
and  after  the  crime,  and  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  declared, 
in  the  most  vehement  way,  that  his  intention  was  to  kill  the 
man.  He  boasted  that  he  had  made  a  similar  attempt  at  Gib- 
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raltar,  and  said  that  he  would  murder  the  man  still.  A 
greater  crime  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  and  yet  it  escaped, 
literally,  with  perfect  impunity.  The  prisoner  was  already  under 
sentence  of  transportation  for  life  ;  and  for  the  new  offence,  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  “recorded.”  The  effect  of  this  was  merely 
to  change  the  technical  name  of  the  sentence.  If  this  precedent 
is  followed,  it  will  entirely  deprive  prison  officers  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  A  case  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  at  Leicester. 
A  policeman  attempted  to  arrest  one  Bromley  on  suspicion  of  a 
robbery — a  suspicion  probably  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
the  stolen  goods  in  his  possession.  Bromley  resisted  desperately, 
and  at  last  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  it  at  the  policeman.  The 
ball  was  only  prevented  from  killing  him  by  the  ornaments 
on  his  collar.  The  man  was  indicted  for  shooting  with  intent  to 
murder,  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  to  resist  his  lawful 
apprehension.  Lord  Campbell  told  the  jury  that  they  need  only 
direct  their  attention  to  the  third  couut,  and  on  that  a  convic¬ 
tion  was  taken,  and  the  prisoner  was  transported  for  fourteen 
years.  The  punishment,  though  severe,  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
inadequate,  for  the  prisoner  did  all  he  could  to  murder  the 
policeman,  and  was  only  prevented  by  a  circumstance  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  occurred  at 
York,  wdiere  a  man  sent  his  brother  a  bottle  of  wine  poisoned 
with  pi’ussic  acid.  In  this  instance,  some  doubt  might  have 
been  felt  as  to  the  evidence,  for  the  case  rested  on  testimony  not 
altogether  free  from  suspicion ;  but  assuming  the  verdict  to  be 
a  true  one,  the  man  was,  morally  speaking,  a  murderer  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  be  the  advocates  of  capital 
punishment  in  all  cases  of  attempts  to  commit  murder.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances,  the  intention  is  hardly  formed  enough 
to  implicate  the  prisoner  in  the  full  guilt  of  assassination.  Thus, 
in  a  horrible  case  which  was  tried  at  Warwick  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman,  the  prisoner — a  servant  girl — beat  her  mistress  in 
the  most  frightful  manner,  using  by  turns  the  weight  of  the 
door,  the  poker,  and  the  shovel,  trying  to  strangle  her,  and 
declaring  her  intention  “  to  have  all  her  lives,  though  she  had  as 
many  as  a  cat.”  But  though  her  intention  no  doubt  was — at 
least  during  some  part  of  the  struggle,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours — to  commit  murder,  she  might  have  used  weapons 
of  a  more  obviously  deadly  nature  if  she  had  been  so  inclined  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  principle  ought  to  be,  that  the  natural 
reluctance  to  make  use  of  deadly  weapons  should  be  encouraged 
by  inflicting  capital  punishment  only  in  cases  where  the  means 
used  by  the  prisoner  for  the  destruction  of  life  are  very  palpable, 
and  are  used  unrelentingly,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  a  wise  clemency  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  at  least  of  the  burglars  who  broke  into  the  house 
of  the  brewer  near  Sheffield,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
taken  his  life  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  heroic  courage  of  his  wife. 
Professional  ruffians  are  just  the  people  upon  whom  the  terror 
of  severe  punishment  has  most  effect,  and  who  are  most  likely 
to  know  what  crimes  involve  it.  A  man  who  commits  a  single 
murder  is  often  hurried  into  it  by  passions  over  which  the  dread 
of  punishment  has  but  little  power ;  but  a  man  whose  trade  it 
is  to  plunder  would  hesitate  to  offer  personal  violence  to  his 
victims,  if  he  knew  that  his  doing  so  would  be  very  likely  to 
make  the  difference  between  transportation  and  hanging.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  such  crimes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  the  absurd  form  of  “recording”  sentence  of  death. 
It  is  only  another  way  of  sentencing  a  man  to  transportation  for 
life;  and  it  makes  the  administration  of  justice  pro  tanto  ridiculous. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  HOMER. 

rriIE  Oxford  Essays  for  1857  commence  with  a  treatise 
-S-  which,  on  account  alike  of  its  writer  and  of  its  subject, 
demands  and  will  obtain  unusual  attention.  An  essay  by  Mr, 
Gladstone,  with  his  name  attached — even  were  it  upon  the  Sugar 
Duties  or  the  Chinese  War — would  be  certain  to  provoke  study 
and  discussion.  But  when  we  find  ourselves  hurried,  under  his 
familiar  guidance,  back  into  the  world’s  infancy,  and  placed  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  we  can  simply  rub  our  eyes 
in  astonishment,  and  murmur,  with  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Pst  il  possible?  Not  only  is  it  possible,  however,  but  a  fact — 
and  not  only  a  fact,  but  the  prelude  to  another  fact,  more  bulky,  if 
not  more  surprising,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published  an  Essay  on 
Homer  ;  but  he  has  merely  published  that  Essay  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  has  in  preparation  a  book  upon  the  same  theme 
• — a  book,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  indications  offered, 
intended  to  exhaust  its  subject.  The  Essay  accordingly  partakes 
of  the  introductory  and  fragmentary  character  whicli  we  might 
anticipate  from  a  production  sent  out  as  the  forerunner  of 
something  greater.  It  commences  with  a  remonstrance  against 
the  want  of  attention  hitherto  shown  towards  the  study  of 
Homer  at  Oxford,  and  diverges  into  a  critical  dissertation  upon 
the  purity  of  the  received  text. 

No  doubt,  in  thus  grasping  at  an  early  opportunity  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  which  were  working  in  his  fervid 
mind,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  consistently  with  his  own 
soineu  hat  Homeric  strength  of  character — still  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  the  method  he  has  chosen  to  proclaim  his 
views  as  rather  a  mistake.  We  are  far  from  intending  to  say  that 
the  views  themselves  are  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  general  tone  of  the  treatise,  and 


with  its  principal  positions,  such  as  the  comparative  purity  of  the 
Homeric  text.  But  with  such  views  to  unfold,  and  with  his 
antecedent  reputation  in  very  different  pursuits  to  invite  ruthless 
criticism  from  every  quarter,  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  we  think, 
have  best  consulted,  not  merely  his  personal  fame,  but  the  success 
of  his  propaganda,  by  abstaining  from  the  publication  of  his 
Homeric  “  factum  ”  till  it  had  grown  up  strong  in  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  mature  life.  The  fresh  adolescence  of  a  prefatory  essay 
no  doubt  appeals  to  the  kindness  of  well-disposed  critics ;  but 
it  no  less  provokes  the  impudence  of  all  who  have,  in  various 
ways,  run  foul  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  outspeaking  earnestness.  To 
borrow  a  simile  from  a  quarter  where  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
most  willing  to  admit  its  cogency,  the  statesman  writer  ought 
rather  to  shape  himself  upon  the  constancy  of  much-enduring 
Odysseus,  than  upon  the  fiery  speed  of  Pelides.  If  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  say  something  of  Homer  in  the  Oxford  Essays, 
he  had  better  have  recast  himself  altogether  in  a  classic 
mould,  and  given  us  that  of  which  (at  all  events  since  the 
days  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Clarendon)  English  literature  has 
hardly  beheld  a  tolerable  example — viz.,  a  set  “Encomium” 
of  Homer,  after  the  style  of  The  Rhetors  of  the  Pnyx.  Such 
a  production  would  have  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  a  logical 
consistency  hardly  possessed  by  the  skeleton  production  before  us. 
Again,  a  specific  comparison,  such  as  was  instituted  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  between  Homer, Yirgil,  and  Tasso,  would  have  afforded 
a  sufficient  breadth  of  subject  for  an  article  in  a  Review,  such  as  an 
Oxford  Essay  is.  We  do  not  of  course  pretend  ignorance  as  to 
the  authorship  of  that  comparison,  when  the  whole  world  has 
agreed  upon  one  person,  and  has  not  been  contradicted;  and  we 
have  accordingly  the  less  scruple  in  inviting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  methods  of  treating  Homer  in  the  two 
Essays.  Indeed,  little  as  he  is  himself  probably  aware  of  the 
fact,  the  Oxford  writer  seems  oppressed  by  the  straitness  of  the 
limits  within  which  he  is  compelled  to  crib  a  theme  so  vast  and 
multiplied  as  the  stereoscope,  not  only  of  Homer  the  abstraction, 
but  of  Homer  at  Oxford,  of  Homer  in  the  literary  world,  and 
Homer  in  the  critic’s  study.  His  diction — grave  and  serious 
always — becomes  involved,  and  even  scholastic  and  inverted. 
The  sentences  seem  to  labour  for  expansion,  and  the  paragraphs 
to  rebel  against  the  lowering  shade  of  the  inevitable  editor,  with 
his  bundle  of  competing  essays. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  no  blame  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  authorship  to  include  in  fifty-six  pages  the 
sum  total  of  that  ancient  problem — the  measurement  of  the  man 
who  gave  body  to  that  most  minute  yet  universal  fact  of  unin¬ 
spired  history,  the  sack,  in  twilight  ages,  of  a  town  in  ob¬ 
scure  Mysia.  It  is  no  such  light  task  to  estimate,  truly  and 
worthily,  the  teller  of  that  tale  of  Troy  divine,  which  has,  by  the 
misfortune  of  one  Asiatic  fortress,  yielded  the  chiefest  theme  of 
history  and  fable,  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  of  household  lay 
and  national  pride  to  every  age — passing  athwart  the  art  and 
intellect  of  Greece,  mastering  and  bending  to  its  strong  will — 
Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam — 
surviving  the  revolution  of  Calvary,  reassuming  its  sway  in  Gothic 
mediaeval  Europe,  commingling  its  wild  tradition  with  the  origin 
of  British  power,  in  the  fond  belief  that — 

Noble  Britons  spronge  of  Trojans  bolde, 

And  Troynovant  was  built  of  olde  Troy’s  ashes  colde — 

and  destined,  we  assert,  to  endure  till  the  consummation  of  finite 
time. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unnecessarily  placed 
himself  at  a  disadvantage.  He  seems  to  have  worked  himself  up 
to  the  fixed  idea  that  Homer’s  fame  is  absolutely  depreciated 
among  us.  Now  we  cannot  admit  this.  No  doubt,  like  all 
writers  whose  renown  is  sound  and  whose  spirit  is  pure,  Homer 
stands  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  million  in  a  hustling  and 
bustling,  fribbling  and  fibbing  age.  No  doubt  the  purchasers  of 
the  quarter-hundred  editions  of  Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy 
have  but  scanty  inclination  to  fathom  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  yet  Homer  enjoys,  unquestioned,  that  one  reputation 
compared  with  which  no  other  uninspired  writer  fills  the  second, 
nor  yet  the  third  place — the  fame,  for  three  thousand  years,  in 
every  civilized  land,  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  the  love  of  all  deep 
thinkers  and  true  hearts.  Dante  and  Shakspeare  are,  to  a 
certain  extent — it  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault — citizens 
of  a  nationality.  Other  countries  than  their  own  praise  them 
with  a  feeling  of  condescension.  Homer  alone  is  the  elder 
brother  of  every  reader.  Even  if  the  world  lasts  long  enough, 
and  if  Anglo-Saxondom  prevails  enough  to  give  Shakspeare  an 
antiquity  and  catholicity  equal  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  Homer, 
still  the  latter  cannot  be  dethroned  from  his  chronological 
advantage  of  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  view  the  Essay 
before  us  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prelude  to  the  forthcoming 
volume,  and  we  therefore  abstain  from  any  particular  exa¬ 
mination  of  its  contents.  The  positions  which  it  lays  down 
will,  we  take  for  granted,  be  developed  at  greater  length  and 
with  more  elaboration  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  promised  treatise.  It 
will  be  time  enough  accordingly  to  test  their  cogency  when  they 
come  before  us  sustained  by  the  apparatus  of  illustration  which 
is  doubtless  being  built  up  in  its  pages.  On  a  single  point  only 
we  must  be  allowed  a  word.  One  great  and  remarkable  omission 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention — viz.,  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
takes  occasion  to  compare  Homer  with  the  Greek  tragic  poets, 
and  shows  each  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  be  wanting  by  the 
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side  of  tlic  patriarch,  he  forgets  to  match  him  with  the  fourth, 
and,  if  not  the  greatest,  equal  to  the  greatest,  of  the  extant  dra¬ 
matic  poets — the  one  who,  however  far  apart,  still  approached  the 
nearest  to  Homer  himself  in  his  copiousness  and  geniality,  in  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  deep  policy,  his  acuteness,  and 
his  fancy — whose  language, like  tkatof  his  predecessor,  was  full  yet 
not  redundant,  and  his  rhythm  surprising  no  less  by  its  variety 
than  its  melody.  We  mean  Aristophanes — the  writer  of  all 
others  in  whom  grossness,  however  palpable,  is  only  on  the 
surface,  and  is  redeemed  by  high  and  grave  intentions  under¬ 
lying  the  baser  superstructure. 

For  this  omission  there  is  the  less  excuse,  because  Aristophanes 
had  himself  preceded  Mr.  Gladstone  in  giving  honour  to  the 
Prince  of  Song  in  those  jubilant  lines  of  the  Frogs,  which  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  attempting  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a 
literal  translation — preserving,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  language 
admits,  the  lengthy  bounding  anapajstic  metre  of  their  original : — 
Behold,  how  the  world’s  benefactors  are  found  from  the  first  in  the  greatest 
of  poets ! 

Old  Orpheus  unfolded  to  us  the  rites  of  the  Gods,  and  not  to  do  murder; 
Muspdus  the  healing  of  ills,  and  the  lore  of  the  soothsayer  ;  Hesiod  the  tillage 
Of  earth,  the  seasons  of  crops,  and  the  work  of  the  plough;  but  Homer  the 
godlike, 

Whence  earned  he  his  honour  and  glory  supreme,  but  from  this,  that  his 
lessons  were  noble — 

The  tactics  of  troops,  the  virtues  of  war,  the  arming  of  men  ? 

We  trust  that,  in  the  magnum  opus,  this  oversight  will  be 
remedied  ;  for  a  treatise  on  Homer,  without  a  chapter  on  Homer 
and  Aristophanes,  would  be  a  defective  publication.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gladstone  considered  that,  in  the  prefatory  Essay,  he  was 
only  called  on  to  match  Homer  with  those  dramatists  who  have 
recalled  to  life  Homeric  heroes ;  but  such  a  distinction  would 
hardly  have  been  adequate  to  the  exalted  character  in  which  he 
presents  his  subject — that  of  the  universal  philosopher. 

In  conclusion,  wo  have  but  to  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone : — You 
have  announced  your  book,  and  it  is  altogether  too  late  for 
second  thoughts.  Go  on,  then,  and  prosper.  You  have  under¬ 
taken,  above  all  other  men,  perleulosee  plenum  opus  alece — the 
marrying  your  fame  to  all  days,  not  with  the  finance,  nor  yet 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world’s  greatest  nation,  but  with  the 
vindication  of  the  oldest,  most  cloud-veiled  name  in  history — 
the  weird  poet  without  father  or  mother,  or  determinate  birth¬ 
place — the  one  man  whose  biography  is  his  book,  whose  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  character  of  his  heroes,  whose  identity  is  the  chi¬ 
valry  of  Achilles  and  the  wisdom  of  Odysseus,  whose  subject- 
matter  is  the  inscrutable  problem  of  Troy-town.  If  you  fail  in 
this — for  fail  you  may — you  will  have  emperilled  a  noble  poli¬ 
tical,  a  noble  ethical  reputation.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  have 
achieved  a  crown  unique  among  the  victories  of  literature — you 
will  have  shown  that  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  statesman, 
in  the  world’s  senescence,  to  have  first  copied  out  in  fair  and 
durable  characters  the  thrilling  epitaph — 

2vda5e  tt)v  Uprjv  Ke<t>d\t)v  Kara,  yaia  KaXijirTti 

dvSpiov  7ip<l kov  Koap.rjTopa,  delov  '0 p.r)pov. 


THE  SUFFOLK-STREET  AND  PORTLAND  GALLERY 
EXHIBITIONS. 

rrHIE  great  event  of  the  artistic  year — the  opening  of  the 
A  Eoyal  Academy — is  rapidly  approaching.  A  short  month 
hence,  the  semi-national  exhibition  in  Trafalgar-square  will 
monopolize — or,  at  least,  would  monopolize  in  any  year  but  that 
of  the  Manchester  Exhibition — the  attention  of  artists,  art-patrons, 
and  art-critics.  The  present  time  seems,  thex’efore,  peculiarly 
suitable  for  a  peep  into  those  comparatively  secluded  retreats, 
the  Suffolk-street  Gallery  and  the  National  Institution.  Although 
the  general  standard  of  excellence  in  these  minor  exhibitions 
is  far  below  that  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  yet  the  works  they 
contain  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  English  school,  and  therefore 
deserve  a  short  notice. 

We  begin  with  the  senior  society  of  Suffolk-street.  Amongst 
the  figure-subjects,  Mr.  T.  Eoberts’s  “Sick  Boy”  (No.  86) 
may  be  selected  as  a  most  charming  specimen  of  a  species 
of  domestic  art  which  will  always  flourish  in  this  country. 
The  subject  is  truthfully  and  poetically  treated,  the  drawing 
faultless,  and  the  colour  extremely  natural  without  effort. 
Mr.  Eobc-rts  is  evidently  fully  competent  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  this  sort  of  subject,  but  to  select  at  once  from  Nature',  with¬ 
out  viewing  her  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  novels. 
Nos.  206,  “Beg,  sir,”  and  484,  “Caught  by  the  Tide,”  by  E. 
J.  Cobbett,  are  both  very  pretty  pictures  ;  but,  unlike  Mr.  T. 
Eoberts,  tbe  artist  has  completely  sacrificed  truth  of  expression 
to  prettiness.  This  fault  is  particularly  striking  in  “  Caught  by 
the  Tide.”  The  incident  explains  itself  from  the  isolated  and 
perilous  position  in  which  the  children  are  placed,  but  their  faces 
express  nothing.  Nothing  even  has  been  attempted  by  the 
artist.  This  gross  pandering  to  the  modern  taste  for  what  are 
called  pleasing  pictures  (where  every  vestige  of  truth  and  power 
is  carefully  eradicated)  is  quite  unworthy  of  an  artist  of 
Mr.  Cobbett ’s  skill  and  talent. 

Some  careful  and  characteristic  studies  of  Italian  women  and 
children,  by  Mr.  E.  Eagles,  stand  out  in  favourable  contrast  to 
the  commonplace  and  frippery  by  which  they  arc  surrounded. 
Mr.  W.  Salter’s  picture  of  “  Othello’s  Lament”  (No.  187), 
challenges  remark,  not  only  from  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
Gallery,  but  from  the  price  the  artist  has  set  upon  it.  This 


picture  belongs  to  that  class  of  works,  happily  now  almost  extinct, 
which  provoked  a  reaction  some  years  ago.  Weak,  slovenly, 
tricky,  and  meretricious,  such  pictures  would  make  us  hail  with 
gratitude  Pre-Eaphaelitism  in  its  crudest  form.  As  if  to  heighten 
the  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  that 
of  his  illustrator,  Emilia’s  burning  and  bitter  taunts  are  quoted 
in  the  catalogue.  We  fear  we  must  be  equally  severe  upon  Mr. 
Swinton’s  productions.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  worse 
in  drawing,  worse  in  colour,  or  worse  in  expression  than  his 
sketch  of  a  Venetian  (299). 

Mr.  Hurlston,  the  President  of  the  Society,  contributes  a 
number  of  pictures.  Without  classing  him  with  the  two  last- 
named  artists,  it  must  be  confessed  that  what  may  be  termed 
post-Eaphaeliti9m  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  works.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  picture,  “  The  Son  of  Louis  the  XVI.  under  the  tutelage  of 
Simon,”  is  very  suggestive  ;  but  the  coarse  and  careless  painting 
of  the  draperies  and  accessories  mars  the  general  effect.  On  the 
whole,  minute  observation  and  careful  finish  are  not  conspicuous 
on  the  walls  of  this  exhibition.  A  few  Pre-Eapliaelite  pictures 
crop  out  here  and  there  ;  but  the  Suffolk-street  figure  painters 
generally  go  in  for  the  bold  careless  sketchy  style.  The  art  of 
landscape  painting  is  decidedly  improving.  The  improvement  is 
no  doubt  in  great  measure  attributable  to  photography.  A 
glance  round  the  walls  of  this  exhibition  will  confirm  the  fact. 
Nos.  122,  140,  408,  478,  479,  and  many  other  landscapes  are 
genuine  imitations  of  nature — effective  without  mannerism,  and 
highly  finished  without  triviality. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  steps  towards  the  Portland  Gallery,  and 
see  whether  the  contents  of  this  exhibition  can  excuse  the  rather 
bombastic  fallacy  of  its  name.  The  .  “  National  Institution”  was 
established  some  ten  years  ago  by  a  small  number  of  artists,  who, 
feeling  deeply  the  injustice  so  often  perpetrated  at  the  then 
existing  exhibitions,  thought  to  obviate  the  iniquity  of  hanging 
committees  by  making  each  exhibitor  pay  for  the  portion  of  wall 
occupied  by  his  pictures.  The  theory  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
originators  have  behaved  handsomely  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  poor  artists  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  three  or 
four  feet  of  wall.  In  practice,  however,  nothing  can  stand  against 
the  giant  monopoly  of  Trafalgar-square ;  and  the  impossibility  to 
compete  with  the  Academy  becomes  greater  every  year.  The 
annual  loss  of  old  and  useless,  or  worse  than  useless  members, 
and  the  corresponding  infusion  of  new  strength,  gives  them,  as  a 
body,  greater  and  greater  power.  Like  a  gigantic  railway,  against 
which  cheap  coaches  and  steamers  contend  in  vain,  the  Academy 
is  all-powerful ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railway,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  see  that  all  classes  of  passengers  are  accommo¬ 
dated — that  first-class  passengers  are  not  thrust  into  third-class 
carriages,  and  that  third-class  customers  are  not  told  to  walk,  or 
to  wait  till  the  next  train. 

The  only  figure  pictures  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  ofthe  National  Institution  arc  Lander’s  (132)  “  Meg  Merri- 
lies  and  the  Dying  Smuggler,”  and  (286)  the  “  Death  of  Arthur.” 
A  very  little  more  precision  and  refinement  of  drawing  would 
make  Mr.  Lander  a  great  artist — lie  has  taste,  feeling,  and 
originality.  With  the  “  Meg  Merrilies  ”  very  little  fault  can 
be  found;  but  Mr.  Lander’s  version  of  the  “Death  of  Arthur” 
does  not  at  all  do  justice  to  Shakspeare.  He  has  painted  with 
skill  and  'effect  two  picturesque  figures,  but  they  have  not 
the  remotest  affinity  to  the  impetuous  Faulconbridge  and  the 
humane  Hubert.  Without  the  catalogue,  this  picture  would 
deserve  great  praise,  but  the  explanatory  quotation  exposes  it 
to  the  serious  charge  of  not  representing  what  was  intended. 
Mr.  S.  Marks  exhibits  three  pictures,  all  single  figures.  (299) 
“Christopher  Sly”  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  grim 
Holbeinesque  humour — it  is  carefully  studied,  but  hard  and  dry. 
If  Mr.  Parker  would  condescend  to  paint  the  human  face  from 
nature,  as  he  does  his  game,  fish,  and  boats,  his  pictures  would 
be  greatly  improved.  There  is  something  supremely  ludicrous 
in  the  idea  of  substituting  wax  dolls’  faces  for  the  weather¬ 
beaten  features  of  sailors  and  poachers.  Mr.  Cowie’s  “Entry  of 
Bolingbrolce  into  London ”  is  certainly  “not  up  to  the  mark,” 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  “  mark  ”  in  this  case  is  a 
much  higher  one  than  in  the  generality  of  figure  pictures  ;  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Cowie’s  “  Bolingbroke  ”  and  “Londoners  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  ”  are  more  like  the  originals  than  Mr. 
Parker’s  “  Fishermen  of  the  Nineteenth.” 

The  contrast  between  the  insignificance  of  the  figure  pictures 
and  the  excellence  of  the  landscapes  is  even  greater  here  than  in 
Suffolk-street.  The  numerous  family  of  the  Williamses,  either 
under  their  own  or  under  assumed  names,  are  of  course  the 
chief  contributors.  E.  C.  Williams  seems  to  have  emancipated 
himself  from  the  family  manner — 118  and  263  are  examples. 
51,  by  F.  W.  Hulme,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  many 
good  landscapes  which  adorn  the  walls'.  We  cannot,  however, 
undertake  to  go  through  the  catalogue  and  dole  out  to  each 
exhibitor  his  modicum  of  praise.  Enough  has  been  said  to  call 
attention  to  the  present  unsound  state  of  the  art  of  figure- 
painting,  and  to  the  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
landscape  branch  of  the  profession. 


CASUISTRY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

rDHE  instances  of  youthful  depravity  continually  brought  to 
A  light  by  the  activity  of  the  police,  distressing  as  they  are  to 
every  benevolent  mind,  can  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  temptations  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  exposed 
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in  such  a  place  as  London.  As  long  as  thieving  and  burglary 
are  followed  as  a  profession,  the  corruption  of  youth  will  be  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  trade.  The  business  would  come  to  a 
stand-still  unless  there  were  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  hands 
and  skilled  workmen — unless  there  were  seminaries  where  hoys 
and  girls  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  vice,  and  trained  in 
the  arts  of  plunder.  No  doubt  this  is  very  lamentable  and 
shocking,  but  it  is  only  what  must  be  expected.  Unless  an 
agency  were  continually  at  work  to  undermine  the  principles  of 
the  young  and  unsuspecting,  the  prime  artists  of  villany  must 
abandon  their  employment  for  want  of  tools ;  and  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  surprising  that  the  Agars  and  Fagans  of  society 
should  take  some  pains  to  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe.  We 
have  reason,  however,  to  be  surprised,  when  we  find  principles 
subversive  of  morality  systematically  inculcated  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue,  and  who  can  scarcely  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  actuated  by  any  improper  motive. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  a  little  book  has  been  put  into  our 
hands,  which  we  should  not  think  of  noticing  but  for  the  auspices 
under  which  it  has  been  published,  and  the  pains  taken  to  cir¬ 
culate  it  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  whose  instruction  it 
purports  to  be  designed.  A  few  extracts  will  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  its  tendency.  In  an  exposition  of  the  duties  of 
children  to  their  parents,  we 'have  the  following  passage — the 
words  in  italics  being  so  printed  in  the  original : — 

It  is  a  grievous  sin  to  strike  your  parents,  or  in  their  presence  to  put  out 
your  tongue  at  them,  or  mock  them,  or  the  like,  through  spite  or  contempt, 
or  in  their  hearing  to  curse  them,  or  call  them  very  had  names,  such  as  fools, 
beasts,  drunkards. 

We  apprehend  that  those  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
sinfulness  of  such  conduct  and  language  depends  on  its  being 
seen  and  heard,  cannot  be  expected  to  stop  short  at  such  demon¬ 
strations.  Such  casuistical  distinctions,  however,  are  destructive 
of  all  simplicity,  truth,  and  honesty  in  the  minds  of  children. 

But  what  notions  of  truth  or  honesty  can  young  persons  have 
whose  principles  are  corrupted  by  such  maxims  as  the  following? — 

It  is  a  venial  sin  to  steal  a  little.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  steal  much — for 
example,  to  steal  from  a  workman  a  day’s  wages,  or  to  steal  less  from  a  poorer 
man,  or  more  from  a  richer  man,  or  from  parents.  (If  you  steal  from  different 
persons,  it  needs  half  as  much  again  for  a  mortal  sin — and  the  same  if  you 
steal  at  different  times.  If  you  steal  from  different  persons  as  well  as  at 
different  times,  it  needs  double  the  sum.) 

This  is  morality  with  a  vengeance.  So  a  servant  may  be  in  the 
daily  habit  of  robbing  his  employer,  but  if  the  articles  or  money 
stolen  at  any  one  time  are  of  small  amount — small,  that  is, 
compared  with  his  employer’s  income — he  is  guilty  of  but  a  trivial 
fault.  A  poor  man  earns  (suppose)  lialf-a-crown  a-day.  You  must 
not  venture  to  rob  him  of  half-a-crown — i.  e.,  at  a  time — but  to 
take  a  halfpenny  less  than  half-a-crown  is  a  venial  offence.  And  if 
you  are  content  to  rob  him  or  cheat  him  of  sixpence  at  a  time, 
you  may  go  as  far  as  three  shillings  and  eightpence-halfpenny. 
Or  if  you  can  manage  to  plunder  several  persons  in  the  day,  the 
offence  is  still  a  trivial  one,  provided  the  gross  amount  of  your 
peculations  does  not  exceed  a  day  and  a-half’s  income  of  any  one 
of  them,  or  of  all  together — for  it  is  not  very  clear  which  is 
meant.  But  suppose  you  are  in  no  particular  hurry,  and  can 
filch  a  little  now  and  then  from  every  person  you  can  lay  hold 
of,  you  may  go  to  double  the  amount  of  robbery  without  laying 
a  burden  on  your  conscience.  Delicate  distinctions,  truly. 
Thus,  according  to  this  system  of  ethics,  habitual  thieving  is  less 
criminal  than  a  single  theft ;  and  the  greater  number  of  persons 
robbed,  the  lighter  the  offence. 

We  have  heard  a  vast  deal  latterly  about  the  adulteration 
of  food ;  and  as  to  the  cabbaging  of  tailors,  that  is  an  old  story. 
But  it  has  not  been  usual  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  practices  of  this  sort;  and,  though  Paley 
says  that  morality  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
covery,  the  following  will  appear  new  to  most  people  : — 

When  materials  are  given  for  some  work — for  example,  cloth  to  tailors — 
it  is  a  sin  to  keep  pieces  which  remain,  except  people  are  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not  against  the  will  of  the  employer,  or  there  is  a  common  custom  of  doing  it, 
anti  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  reasonable  profit.  It  is  a  sin  to  mix 
something  with  what  you  sell — for  example,  water  with  any  liquor — except 
there  is  a  common  custom  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a 
reasonable  profit. 

The  manufacturers  of  London  milk,  and  the  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  sand  our  sugar  and  pepper — to  say  nothing  of 
the  tailors — will,  no  doubt,  hail  such  doctrine  as  this  with 
rapture.  For  what  rogue  is  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to  find  “  a 
common  custom”  to  justify  his  malpractices?  And  who  is  to 
say  what  is  “  a  reasonable  profit?”  Not  the  buyer,  of  course. 
He  is  an  interested  party. 

Again,  even  in  these  days,  when  the  world  is  getting  rather 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  practices,  it  seems  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  to  teach  children  that  it  is  wrong — 

To  forge  or  imitate  a  person’s  writing,  if  you  do  any  harm  with  it. 

Is  a  rogue  at  liberty  to  commit  forgery  first,  and  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  it  afterwards  ?  He  may  imagine  that  he 
will  escape  detection  by  preventing  the  person  whose  name 
he  has  forged  from  suffering  any  loss  by  his  fraud.  But  is  it 
the  less  a  crime  for  all  that  ?  and  will  a  court  of  justice  listen  to 
such  casuistry  in  mitigation  of  punishment  ?  A  man  may  write 
a  letter  in  another’s  name,  and  forge  his  signature.  He  may 
have  what  he  conceives  a  good  motive  for  doing  so;  but  he 
intended  to  deceive,  and  is  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  be  his 
motive  what  it  may.  And  if  any  one  imagines  that  young  people, 


when  they  have  once  been  taught  to  think  that  forgery  is  wrong 
only  when  they  “  do  any  harm  with  it,”  will  stop  short  there,  he 
has  very  little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

When  persons  have  graduated  in  this  school  of  morals,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  attend  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  a  magistrate,  and  to  take  an  oath.  The  following, 
therefore,  seems  a  timely  warning : — 

It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  take  an  oath  in  a  lie,  and  worse  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Very  proper.  But  if  any  precocious  youth  should  like  to  know 
what  is  an  oath,  and  what  constitutes  talcing  an  oath,  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  anywhere  else,  hear  our  author : — 

It  is  not  an  oath  to  say,  Faith — Troth — On  my  life — On  my  conscience— 
True  as  I  stand  here — True  as  Gospel.  It  is  not  an  oath  to  say,  I  swear — 
God’s  truth — God  knows — I  declare  to  God,  unless  you  mean  these  words  for 
an  oath  ;  but  it  is  commonly  a  venial  sin  to  say  such  words. 

“  A  venial  sin” — “  not  an  oath.”  And  yet  some  of  these  formulas 
look  very  like  taking  God’s  name  in  vain.  But  you  may  say,  “  I 
declare  to  God”  that  such  a  fact  took  place;  and  though  you 
know  you  are  calling  on  the  Almighty  to  bear  witness  to  a  lie, 
you  have  not  foresworn  yourself,  because  you  did  not  “  mean 
these  words  for  an  oath.”  Imagine  what  must  become  of  a 
society  educated  in  such  execrable  doctrines. 

But,  perhaps,  our  young  friend  is  still  curious  to  know  what 
constitutes  taking  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice.  We  will  give  the 
author’s  words,  only  premising  that  the  italics  are  his  own  in 
this  case  also : — 

An  Oath  is  to  call  God  or  something  sacred  to  witness  that  what  you 
say  is  the  truth;  for  example,  to  swear  on  the  Book,  or — By  the 
name  of  God  or  the  Holy  name — By  Heaven — On  my  soul — So  help  me  God. 
But  if  you  do  not  know  that  what  you  say  is  an  oath,  or  do  not  mean  to  take 
an  oath,  then  these  word.s  are  not  oaths. 

So  that  you  may  solemnly,  in  a  court  of  justice,  call  God  to 
witness  to  what  you  know  to  be  a  lie — you  may  kiss  the  book,  and 
seal  your  false  testimony  with  the  fear  fid  words,  “So  help  me 
God” —  and  yet,  according  to  this  author,  you  may  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  ;  because,  though  your  words  were, 
in  the  intention  of  those  who  administered  them  and  received 
them,  and  in  their  own  plain  sense  and  meaning,  as  solemn  oaths 
as  the  wisdom  of  man  can  frame,  yet,  “  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
take  an  oath,  then  these  words  are  not  oaths.”  No  wonder  that 
in  Ireland — where  extraordinary  efforts  are  made  to  circulate 
this  book  among  the  peasantry — the  ends  of  justice  should  be  so 
frequently  defeated. 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  pre¬ 
cious  little  book  is  not  a  satire — neither  is  it  concocted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  swell  mob.  It  has  been  seriously  published  as 
a  bond  fide  religious  work,  by  a  clergyman,  as  a  mode  of  instruct¬ 
ing  children  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  Sacrament.  Two  editions  of  it  are  in  our  hands — the  one 
published  in  London  by  Richardson  and  Son,  147,  Strand,  price 
one  penny — the  other  (from  which  our  extracts  are  taken)  in 
Dublin  (price  one  halfpenny,  or  100  copies  for  35.  2d.),  with  the 
following  title: — What  every  Christian  Must  Knoiv  and  Do. 
For  Missions  and  general  use.  By  the  Rev.  A  Furniss,  C.S.S.R. 
— i.e.,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

But  then,  who  pays  attention  to  the  follies  of  a  fanatical 
follower  of  that  perilous  guide,  Liguori  ?  Not  many,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Furniss,  however,  writes  under  authority.  For,  on  the 
last  page  of  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  editions,  we  read — 
any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : — 

Imprimatur 

*  PAULUS CULLEN, 

Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  studiously  abstained  from 
any  allusion  whatever  to  any  controverted  question  of  dogmatic 
theology.  Our  observations  have  not  travelled  beyond  the 
morality  inculcated  in  the  book,  and  its  probable  effects  on  the 
unhappy  children  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  venture  to  ask,  what  would  be  thought  or  said,  if  such 
maxims  were  taught  to  the  poor  in  a  book  written  by  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  our  Church — a  member  (say)  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society — and  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  And  yet  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  infallible  guide. 


MUSIC. 

HEE  MAJESTY’S  THEATEE. 

HE  expectations  which  we  had  been  led  to  form  of  the  talents 
of  the  artists  whom  Mr.  Lumley  has  assembled  for  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  present  season  have  not  been  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  Donizetti’s  opera  of  La  Favorita  was  produced  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to  a  crowded  house,  comprising,  no  doubt,  a 
large  part  of  the  conoscenti  of  the  metropolis,  eagerly  interested 
in  the  debuts  of  the  new  candidates  for  public  favour.  The  suc¬ 
cess,  we  may  say  at  once,  was  most  decided.  We  must 
first  speak  of  Signor  Giuglini,  the  new  tenor.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  mentioned,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  trained  as  an  ecclesiastical  singer,  and  was  led  to  the  stage 
from  accident,  having  once,  on  an  emergency,  supplied  with  signal 
success  the  place  of  a  defaulting  operatic  artist.  Since  then,  his 
reputation  has  advanced  in  his  own  country,  and  an  appointment 
as  chamber  singer  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  marks  the  judgment 
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formed  of  his  abilities  by  Austrian  connoisseurs.  The  very  first  mi 
pression  which  he  produced  onTuesday  eveningwas  favourable,  but 
the  audience  did  not  become  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  powers 
until  the  concluding  act  of  the  piece,  when  no  doubt  was  left  bot  i 
as  to  the  fine  quality  of  his  voice  and  the  originality  of  his  con¬ 
ception  as  an  actor.  His  voice  has  great  sweetness  and  evenness 
of  tone,  and,  when  occasion  calls  for  the  exertion  ot  power,  it  re¬ 
tains  these  qualities  in  the  highest  perfection.  This  was  first 
manifested  in  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  where  Fernando  in¬ 
dignantly  returns  the  gifts  and  honours  which  the  King  had 
heaped  upon  him,  renounces  the  bride  with  whom  a  union  would 
have  been  a  disgrace,  and  finally  breaks  the  sword  which  he  had 
once  so  successfully  wielded  in  the  service  of  Ins  master.  1  os- 
sibly  there  was  a  little  too  much  bustle  about  this  part  ot  the 
performance,  the  absence  of  which  might  have  rendered  the 
scene  vocally  more  effective ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  powers 
of  the  actor  and  his  appreciation  of  the  requirements  oi 
the  part  were  very  favourably  displayed  m  this  scene. 
Signor  Giuglini’s  highest  triumph,  however,  was  reserved 
for  the  third  and  last  act.  The  well-known  aria,  Spi- 
rito  gentil,  with  which  Mario  has  so  often  thrilled  delighted 
audiences,  was  delivered  by  Giuglini  with  an  expression  and 
manner  entirely  his  own.  There  is  no  need  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  two  performances— both  are  exquisite  in  their  way. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  ecclesiastical  training  of  Signor  Giuglini  which 
adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  performance  of  the  whole  of  this 
scene.  He  looked  the  monastic  novice  to  perfection ;  and  the 
expression  of  the  conflict  between  the  devout  aspirations  for  a 
holy  life,  and  reminiscences  of  hopes  and  joys  once  fondly 
cherished,  was  complete.  This  song  was  encored  with  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  an  iudication  was  even  manifested  to  obtain  a 
second  repetition. 

The  next  scene,  in  which  Fernando  once  more  encounters 
his  intended  bride,  and  in  horror  beseeches  her  to  fly  from 
the  sacred  place  whither  her  passion  and  despair  had  brought 
her,  was  a  further  triumph.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
reckon  Signor  Giuglini’s  delivery  of  the  words  Ah !  va  t’invola 
as  his  most  successful  effort  of  the  evening.  The  full  power 
of  his  voice  now  became  apparent,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
beauty  of  its  tones  was  not  impaired  when  it  was  exerted  with  the 
highest  energy.  This  scene  elicited  from  the  audience  one  of 
those  hearty  bursts  of  applause  of  which  the  purport  is  unmis- 
takeable,  and  which  prove  the  singer  to  have  obtained  the  full 
command  of  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  he  sings.  The  con- 
concluding’  duet,  Vieni,  all!  vieni,  showed  no  falling  off;  and 
tliis  beautiful  piece  deservedly  gained  an  encore,  and  Signor 
Giuglini  remained  established  with  the  audience  as  a  singer  and 
actor  of  the  richest  and  highest  gifts. 

Macllle.  Spezia  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  tragic  figure  and 
features,  and  she  is  an  accomplished  actress.  She  has  correct 
intonation,  and  her  voice  has  a  wide  range,  of  equal  and  pleasing 
quality  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  was  possibly  not  in  its 
best  condition  on  Tuesday  night,  and  she  evidently  laboured 
mi der  considerable  nervousness.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  she  produced  the  greatest  effect  in  those  passages  where 
the  most  impassioned  utterance  was  required,  showing  herself 
perfectly  mistress  of  her  voice  precisely  where  the  calls 
upon  its  powers  were  of  the  most  difficult  kind.  In  the  aii 
O  !  mio  Fernando,  in  the  second  act,  she  thoroughly  gained 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience  ;  and  in  the  concluding 
scenes  her  powers  as  an  actress  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  house. 

The  third  debutant.  Signor  Yialetti,  in  the  part  of  Baldassare, 
had  not  scope  for  the  full  display  of  his  powers,  but  there  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  has  a  very  powerful  and  deep  bass  voice, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  one  of  unusual  sweetness  for  an  organ 
of  that  register.  He  created  considerable  sensation  in  the 
prayer  or  dirge  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  in  the  range 
of  parts — no  unimportant  one — for  which  his  voice  is  calculated. 
With  Signor  Beneventano,  who  played  the  part  of  the  King, 
the  public  is  already  familiar,  and  we  may  say  that  lie  per¬ 
sonated  the  monarch  with  becoming  spirit,  and  did  the 
music  of  the  composer  no  injustice.  The  calls  before  the 
curtain  at  the  conclusion  were  unanimous,  and  though  this 
ceremony  has  become  now  a  stereotyped  form,  it  had  on 
this  occasion  more  significance  than  usual,  the  successful 
debut  of  three  new-comers  being  a  matter  of  some  import¬ 
ance  to  the  musical  world.  Mr.  Lurnley,  too,  was  summoned  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  audience,  which  were 
heartily  bestowed.  The  curtain  then  rose  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  National  Anthem  by  the  full  company— after 
which  the  lovers  of  the  dance  composed  themselves  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  ballet.  Esmeralda  is  an  ancient  fav^ounte, 
—an  unintelligible  excerpt  (but  what  ballets  are  intelligible?)  from 
Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame.  The  lively  performances  of  the 
Truande  Esmeralda,  and  the  eccentricities  of  the  poet  Pierre 
Gringoire,  are  the  theme  of  the  piece.  The  debutante,  Mdlle. 
Poccliini,  has  a  style  of  her  own,  and  displays  that  union  of 
astonishing  physical  power  with  grace  of  movement  which  are 
necessary  to  form  a  danseuse  of  the  first  order.  Her  success 
was  decided.  M.  Massot,  as  Gringoire,  showed  abundance  of 
energy  and  humour  ;  and  the  entire  performance  was  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  We  do  not  recollect  a  more  auspicious  opening  of  an 
operatic  season. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

rPHE  Eoyal  Italian  Opera  opened  for  the  season  on  Tuesday 
JL  night,  when  I  Puritani  was  performed.  Since  then,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  Lyceum,  as 
arranged  for  the  operatic  purposes  of  the  season.  Did  the  reader 
ever  go  into  one  of  the  smaller  theatres  without  overhearing  some 
one  patronisingly  observe,  “It’s  a  nice  little  house  ?  We  never 
did — nay,  we  once  even  heard  the  remark  made  in  Covent 
Garden  itself.  The  saying,  therefore,  being  somewhat  musty, 
we  shall  not  repeat  it  here,  of  the  Lyceum — though,  if  we  did, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  house  is  one  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  lighter  kind  of  opera,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  neglected  specimens  in  existence.  Mr.  Gye  contem¬ 
plates,  as  we  understand,  producing  Auber’s  Fra  Diavolo,  Cima- 
rosa’s  Alatrimonio  Segreto,  Mozart’s  Figaro,  and  other  works  of 
this  class — an  obviously  judicious  line  of  policy.  This  reminds 
us  that  the  title  of  M.  Gounod’s  opera,  Sajfo,  still  figures  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  company.  Would  it  be  impossible,  during  the 
season,  to  give  this  fresh  and  charming  work  another  chance  ? 
That  it  should  not  have  stood  its  ground  by  the  side  of  Meyer¬ 
beer  in  the  large  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  is  intelligible 
enough  ;  but  the  case  would  be  very  different  in  the  Lyceum. 

The  opera  on  Thursday  evening  was  Norma — that  inexhaust¬ 
ible  Norma — inexhaustible  itself,  but  which  has  long  exhausted 
critics  and  criticism.  We  hardly  need  inform  our  readers  that 
Grisi’s  voice  is  not  exactly  what  it  used  to  be,  yet  its  principal 
attributes  remain  the  same.  As  for  those  dramatic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  qualities  which  have  made  her  Norma  unique,  they 
are  still  just  as  they  were.  Those  who  see  her  for  the  first  time 
will  be  enchanted  and  astonished  at  the  statuesque  beauty  of  her 
attitudes,  and  the  overwhelming  energy  of  her  wrath — those  who 
have  seen  her  a  hundred  times  will  still  continue  to  admire. 
Madlle.  Marai  appeared  as  Adalgisa— a  part  which  she  has  before 
played  with  great  success.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  satisfactory  than  her  performance  in  this  character. 
Signor  Gardoni  sang  the  music  of  Pollio  so  well  as  to  impart 
some  little  interest  to  the  character  of  that  degenerate  Roman. 
Signor  Tagliafico,  though  a  less  portly  arch-Druid  than  our  old 
friend  Signor  Lablache,  personates  very  effectively  the  venerable 
Oroveso.  M.  Costa’s  orchestra  is  in  its  wonted  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  brass  band,  however,  on  the  stage,  in  the  first  act  of 
Norma,  was  rather  overwhelming,  the  dimensions  of  the  house 
being  decidedly  adverse  to  the  free  use  of  the  blatant  tribe  of 
wind  instruments. 

The  ballet  of  Les  Abeilles,  which  followed  the  opera,  displays 
the  entire  corps  de  ballet  in  perpetual  motion  during  its  w  hole 
continuance,  which  is  not  very  long  ;  Madlle.  Delechaux  and  one 
or  two  other  coryphees  playing  the  most  conspicuous  part.  Tv  e 
could  hardly  make  out  which  was  the  queen-bee  of  the  hive. 
Perhaps  there  were  two  or  three  queens  at  once.  AVhetlier  this 
be  according  to  nature,  and  if  not,  whether  admissible  in  art, 
may  be  matter  of  discussion.  We  leave  it  to  speculators  in 
esthetics  to  decide. 


miss  goddard’s  soirees  husicales. 

ON  Wednesday  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  gave  one  of  her  delight¬ 
ful  soirees  musicales  at  her  residence  in  V  elbeck-street.  Ihis 
young  lady  has  earned  a  high  reputation  by  her  magnificent 
performance  of  some  of  Beethoven  s  latest  and  almost  unplay¬ 
able  pianoforte  compositions.  On  this  occasion,  she  gave  the 
strange  sonata  in  E,  op.  109,  in  a  manner  really  wonderful.  I  his 
work  was  composed  towards  the  end  of  Beethoven  s  life,  w  hen 
he  was  labouring  under  total  deafness,  and  could  only  dream  ot 
the  effect  of  the  singular  combinations  which  his  imagination 
suggested.  The  music  is  marked  by  all  the  w  lldness.  and  ^inco¬ 
herence  of  a  dream.  The  composer  plays  vv  ith  difficulties  ot  con¬ 
struction  which  are  enough  to  puzzle  a  waking  brain,  anti  seem 
to  defy  analysis  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  art.  Like  Bach,  but  in 
a  yet  more  daring  manner  than  that  bold  inv  entor,  he  seems,  by 
the  force  of  will  alone,  to  compel  into  harmony  and  consistent 
arrangement  sounds  and  phrases  the  most  anomalous  and  im- 
practicable.  Nothing  but  the  exquisite  mechanical  delicacy  of 
execution  which  Miss  Goddard  possesses  could  render  this  mass 
of  notes  intelligible.  Here  and  there,  melodies  the  most  simple 
and  touching  enter  and  relieve  the  general  fierce  and  rugged 
character  of  the  composition.  Towards  the  close,  a  prestissimo 
passage  occurs,  which,  taken  alone,  might  well  be  considered  a 
mere  piece  of  insanity.  The  composer  seems  to  be  labouring 
under  a  hideous  nightmare,  from  which  he  struggles  to  escape 
with  almost  inarticulate  raving.  When  the  car  has  been  tried 
by  a  succession  of  unrelieved  discords  to  the  last  pitch  of  endur¬ 
ance,  the  spell  is  suddenly  broken,  and  the  beautiful  melody  with 
which  the  dream  commenced  returns  with  a  soothing  influence, 
and  the  sonata  closes  in  an  expression  of  delicious  serenity. 

In  the  chamber  trio  in  A  major,  by  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  Miss  Goddard 
was  assisted  by  Herr  Carl  Deichmann  and  Mons.  Paque.  _  The 
second  movement  of  this  piece,  andante  unpoco  scherzando,  is  of  a 
very  original  character,  the  two  stringed  instruments  bemg 
played  pizzicato  almost  throughout.  It  was  excellently  given,  and 
encored.  Mendelssohn’s  trio  in  D  minor,  for  the  same 
instruments,  commenced  the  second  part.  There  are  four 
movements  in  it,  all  of  singular  beauty,  but  the  scherzo— a 
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kind  of  movement  in  which  Mendelssohn’s  forte  may  be 
said  to  lie— was  peculiarly  adapted  to  display  the  finished 
execution  of  the  performers,  and  this,  too,  was  encored 
with  enthusiasm.  Miss  Goddard  played,  in  conclusion,  two  of 
the  Lieder  ohne  worte  of  the  same  composer — the  A  minor  Volks- 
lied,  and  the  Spinnelied.  It  is  really  difficult,  without  appearing 
to  abuse  the  superlative  form  of  speech,  to  describe  the  effect  of 
these  brilliant  trifles  played  as  they  were  by  Miss  Goddard. 
The  latter  she  repeated  at  the  desire  of  the  audience.  To 
those  who  love  the  more  refined  forms  of  musical  inspiration 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  chamber  music,  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  nothing  more  perfect  than  one  of  these  delightful  soirees. 
At  the  next,  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  106,  a  work,  if 
possible,  more  astonishing  than  op.  109,  is  promised. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

-R-  C.  G.  CABUS,  of  Dresden,  has  just  published  a  book 
which  will  interest  that  large  class  which  loves  to  wander 
in  the  debateable  land  which  lies  between  science  and  non¬ 
sense.* * * * §  Of  course,  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  both  as 
a  physiologist  and  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  general  accomplish¬ 
ment,  is  a  guarantee  for  this  difficult  subject  being  treated  in  a 
way  far  enough  removed  from  that  in  which  the  mob  of  wonder- 
mongers  handle  it.  The  little  work  before  us  is  the  expansion 
of  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Carus,  in  1854,  to  the  Gecjenwart. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first,  on  animal  magnetism, 
discusses,  amongst  other  questions,  one  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance- — How  far  can  mesmerism  be  employed  as  a  useful 
remedy  in  disease  ?  The  second  treats  of  sympathy,  of  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  sympathetic  action  of 
plants  and  animals,  with  much  else.  The  third,  called  “Magical 
Movements,”  contains  remarks  on  table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
and  the  like.  The  fourth  treats  of  foreboding  dreams,  somnam¬ 
bulism,  clairvoyance,  presentiments,  second-sight,  &c.  The 
fifth  deals  with  magical  working  in  life,  science,  poetry,  and 
art — io  other  words,  with  the  influence  of  genius  in  its  various 
manifestations. 

Dr.  Voigt, _  headmaster  of  a  public  school  at  Halle,  visited 
this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  am-l  paid  particular  attention 
to  our  educational  system.  He  has  now  given  to  the  world  a 
closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  statistics  and  observations  on 
this  subject .f  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  contains  much  information  about  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  north  as  south  of  the  Tweed.  We  think  that  this 
book,  as  well  as  Dr.  Weisse’s  German  Letters  upon  English  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  were  recently  translated,  is  of  good  omen.  If  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  Germany,  we  have  much  also  to  teach. 
Everything  that  can  make  us  better  known,  more  especially  to 
Prussia,  and  Prussia  better  known  to  us,  is  a  clear  gain  to  the 
world ;  for,  in  spite  of  B oy al  absurdity  or  Kreuz  Zeitung  bigotry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  which  is  raised  against  “  foreign 
influence”  by  a  certain  portion  of  our  press  on  the  other,  the 
prosperity  of  Europe  is  bound  up  with  the  Auglo-Prussian  alliance. 

We  have  looked  through  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  Marie 
Forster, J  dipping  into  it  here  and  there,  without  finding  any¬ 
thing  which  has  particularly  struck  us.  The  authoress  was  born 
at  Dresden  in  1818,  and  died  in  1856,  leaving  behind  her  the 
pieces  which  compose  this  collection,  and  some  sketches  of  travel, 
chiefly  in  Southern  Bussia  and  in  Italy.  These  prose  compositions 
we  have  not  met  with,  but  we  should  imagine,  from  what  we  see 
of  the  mind  of  the  author  in  the  work  before  us,  that  they  must 
be  worth  reading.  To  most  people  we  could  not  recommend 
this  volume,  but  those  who  wander  by  preference  in  the  pleasant 
paths  of  German  light  literature  should  not  leave  it  unopened,  if 
they  chance  to  come  across  it.  We  have  observed  nothing  which 
rises  much  above,  or  falls  at  all  below,  the  sufficiently  graceful 
feeling  of  the  opening  lines  : — 

Wai’um  bringst  du  auch  Lieder 
Zu  aller  Liederzahl, 

Und  singst  das  Alte  wieder 
Gesagt  schon  tausendmal? 

O  wollt  ihr  Baume  fragen, 

Warum  auch  sie  so  grim, 

Warum  sie  Bliiten  tragen 
Da  sekon  so  tausend  bliilm. 

Das  kleine  Biiumlein  schelten, 

"Weil’s  auek  mit  Laub  gesckmiickt, 

Weil’s  auek  naeli  andern  Welten 
Mit  niederm  Wipfel  bkekt  ? 

01)  ilim  auch  Blatter  kamcn — 

Er  rief  sie  nicht  hervor ; 

Nickt  andern  nachzuakinen — 

Er  muss,  er  muss  empor ! 

Some  of  our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  familiar  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  the  Saxon  capital.  They 
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have  visited  Tkarandt  in  May,  when  the  Castle-hill  is  white  with 
the  cherry  blossom.  I  hey  have  seen  the  early  green  of  the 
beech  trees  in  the  famous  “  Heilige  Hallen.”  They  have  watched 
the  first  blush  of  ripeness  on  the  vineyards  which  spread,  mile 
after  mile,  along  the  pleasant  Elbe.  If  they  have  enjoyed  these 
things,  forgetful  for  the  time  of  scenes  of  higher  beauty,  they 
will  not  grudge  half  an  hour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  born 
and  died  within  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  Ereuzkirclie. 

Julius  Bodenberg,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Varnhagen  von 
Ease,  gives  us  a  series  of  sketches  of  Paris  as  it  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  18,55.*  Those  which  we  have  read  are  of  average 
merit ;  but  we  question  whether  sketches  of  this  sort,  which 
rest  their  claims  to  public  favour,  not  upon  their  literal  truth, 
but  upon  their  artistic  conception  and  execution,  are  much  worth 
perusal  when  they  do  not  reach  a  really  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Few  persons  have  that  kind  of  acquaintance  with  Paris  which 
would  enable  them  to  check  M.  Bodenberg ;  but  German 
litterateurs,  as  a  general  rule,  get  so  hopelessly  wrong  about 
London  when  they  try  to  describe  it,  that  we  may  well  be 
suspicious  of  their  performances  when  Paris  is  the  theme.  M. 
Bodenberg’s  Paris  is  the  conventional  German  Paris.  Those  who 
want  to  hear  more  about  that  cloud-cuckoo-town  will  find  in  this 
book  some  four  hundred  pages  of  sufficiently  lively  prose,  and  a 
few  tolerable  poems. 

The  first  volume,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  History  of  Eome\  by  Mommsen,  is  before  us.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  by  an  announcement  on  the  back  of  the  title-page, 
that  the  publishers  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  having  the  book 
translated  into  English.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  history  of  Borne 
which  we  want,  liaised  high  above  the  meagreness  of  the  com¬ 
pendium,  yet  not  designed  on  a  too  gigantic  scale,  it  would  form 
an  admirable  text-book  for  our  Universities ;  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  any  English  student  who,  from  circumstances,  had 
not  begun  his  classical  education  at  the  usual  time,  but  at  an  age 
when  he  could  with  advantage  study,  not  only  the  Latin  language, 
but  the  Latin  history  and  literature.  Armed  with  this  work  and 
with  a  good  text- book  of  the  literature,  he  might,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  judicious  friend,  read  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  what 
is  read  now  (with  much  else),  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  a  very 
much  deeper  and  more  real  acquaintance  with  the  old  Boman 
world  than  is  common  at  present  even  among  good  scholars. 

The  numerous  readers  of  the  recently  translated  Life  of 
Perthes  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  memoir  of  his  father-in-law, 
Matthias  Claudius,  has  been  lately  published.};  Unlike  the  work 
just  alluded  to,  the  one  before  us  is  so  small  that  it  will  not 
frighten  the  least  courageous  reader.  We  need  hardly  remind 
any  one  that  Claudius’s  literary  activity  brought  him  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  most  of  the  leading  authors  of  Germany  in  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  century  ;  and  there 
are  many  persons  who,  having  obtained  from  other  works  all  the 
knowledge  which  they  care  to  have  about  the  Dii  majorum 
gentium  of  that  period,  will  still  be  glad  to  have  a  further  glimpse 
into  the  life  of  some  of  the  minor,  but  still  very  remarkable 
coteries,  whose  influence,  very  slight  in  their  own  time,  has  been 
considerable  in  ours.  They  will  find  information  in  this  book 
both  about  the  Boman  Catholic  circle  which  moved  round  the 
Princess  Galitzin  at  Munster,  and  about  the  Holstein  Lutherans. 
How  much  that  now  strikes  us  as  strange  in  the  theological 
movements  of  Germany  is  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  these  two  companies  of  friends,  so  closely  connected  in  feeling, 
though  differing  so  widely  in  views  ! 

Hermannus  Lotze  has  published,  in  that  learned  Hanoverian 
city  which  Heine  loved  to  laugh  at,  a  translation  of  the  Antigone 
into  Latin  verse. §  The  peculiar  method  of  losing  one’s  time 
which  has  resulted  in  this  (in  its  way)  rather  pretty  little  book,  is 
less  common  in  Germany  than  with  ourselves.  We  feel  inclined 
to  ask  the  learned  author,  as  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  done  the 
Berlin  Privat-docent  in  philosophy,  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  “What 
do  you  fellows  mean  ?  I  can  understand  people  doing  what  is 
wrong  when  it  is  pleasant,  but  your  study  is  both  wrong  and 
disagreeable.” 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  experienced,  like  ourselves,  the 
annoyance  of  finding  themselves  in  an  out-of-the-way  district 
where  they  were  unable  to  procure  any  book  which  could  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  language  which  was  spoken  around  them.  A 
little  German  grammar  in  the  Bomance  language  of  the  Grisons,|| 
published  at  Coire,  recently  attracted  our  attention,  and  seems 
to  claim  this  passing  notice.  It  might  help  to  make  a  wet  day 
in  Switzerland  less  dreary  than  it  often  is. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  curious  instance  of  the  strange 
difference  which  sometimes  divides  the  “buried  life”  of  a  man  of 
eminence  from  the  life  by  which  he  is  known  to  the  public  than 
that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  a  series  of  studies  on  Dante, 
from  the  pen  of  F.  C.  Schlosser,  which  has  recently  appeared  in 

*  Pariser  Bilderbuch.  Von  Julius  Bodenberg.  Braunschweig:  Yieweg. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1856. 

f  Rbmische  Geschichte.  Yon  Theodor  Mommsen.  Zweite Auflags.  Berlin: 
Weidmann.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857. 

J  Matthias  Claudius  der  Wandsbecker  Bote.  Yon  W.  Herbst.  Gotha: 
Perthes.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 

§  Antigona  Sophoclis  Fabula.  Latinis  numeris  reddidit.  H.  Lotze. 
Gottingen:  Wigand.  1 857- 

||  Fuormas  Grammaticalas  del  Lingnaich  Tudaisch.  Coha:  Gruben- 
mann.  London  :  I Villiams  and  N  orgate. 

If  Dante.  Von  F.  C.  Schlosser.  Leipzig:  Winter.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate. 
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Leipzig  Tlie  congenial  historian  of  the  unromantic  eighteenth 
century  has  not,  we  may  he  sure,  come  to  study  Dante  from 
the  same  motives  which  impelled  the  romanticists  towards  the  poe 
of  the  middle  ages;  and  this  he  himself  gives  us  dearly  to  under^ 
stand.  Wearied  out,  like  Faust,  by  Ins  studies— and  too >  often 
perhaps,  like  him,  disappointed  in  their  results-he  turned  long 
anm  to  seek  in  Dante  for  that  consolation  which  Faust  sought 
in  the  world.  He  might,  he  tells  us,  have  looked  for  it  in  that 
contemplation  of  Nature  as  a  whole  which  is  the  resource 
in  this  dark  reactionary  hour,  of  some  of  the  noblest  minds  in 
Germany  ;  but  he  wanted,  it  seems,  the  necessary  acquaintance 
with  the"  separate  facts  of  nature.  So  to  Dante  he  went,  reading 
and  re-reading  him  with  the  help  of  the  neo-Platonizmg  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  mystical  commentators— Landino,  Velutello,  anc 
others.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  volume  is  only  addressed 
to  those  who  have  gone  somewhat  deeply  into  the  works  of 

SrMeidin^erfof  Frankfort,  has  just  issued  a  “  people’s  edition” 
of  Moleschott’s  Life  of  George  Forster* * * §— much,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  author,  whose  feeling  for  his  hero  passes  far  beyond  what 
has  been  called  the  “rabies  biographica,  and  becomes  a  sort  of 
worship.  Moleschott  of  course  approaches  the  contemplation  of 
Forster’s  life  from  the  side  of  physical  science  and  speaks  of  him 

as  the  “  naturalist  of  the  people  ”  Other  writers  have  thought 
of  him  rather  as  a  statesman  and  politician.  In  both  aspects  he 
was  a  notable  man.  We  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
return  to  this  book,  and  notice  it  at  some  length,  if  an  article 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  upon  another 
life  of  Forster  had  not  told  the  reading  public  what,  we 
suspect,  comparatively  few  Englishmen  knew  before  — how 
really  great  he  was.  Those  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  sub- 
iect  by  that  interesting  paper  will  here  find  a  fuller  account 
written  in  a  very  spirited  style,  and — what  is  not  so  common  in 
“people’s  editions”  — excellently  printed.  Those  who  know 
nothing  of  Forster  may  learn,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  was  born 
near  Dantsic,  in  1754-that  he  studied  natural  history  under  his 
father,  and,  while  still  a  child,  travelled  with  him  m  Eussia- 
that  the  family  then  settled  in  England— ancl  that  father  and  son 
afterwards  accompanied  Cook  round  the  world.  Soon  after  1 11  , 
young  Forster  became  a  Professor  at  Cassele,  later  at  \\  llna  m 
Poland,  and  next  librarian  in  Mainz,  where  he  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  all  the  revolutionary  troubles  Thence  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  political  contests  of 
that  terrible  time;  and  he  died  at  Pans,  m  1794-  Tim  last 
chapter  is  a  collection  of  Forster’s  say  mgs  and  maxims  charac 
terized,  most  of  them,  by  resignation  and  deep  cheerful  wisdom 
—qualities  rare  in  the  sayings  of  any  man,  wonderful  111  those  of 
one  who  had  passed  so  stormy  a  life.  Headers  of  Aosmos  will 
remember  that  Humboldt  mentions  the  influence  ot  borsters 
descriptions  in  disposing  him  to  distant  travel.  They  were  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  and  made  a  tour  to  England  togethei.  A 
strange  conjunction— the  foiled,  unhappy  seeker  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  everywhere  victorious  and  accepted  explorer  and 
philosopher  of  our  own,  whose  splendid  course  of  tranquil  power 
and  prosperity  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  gifts  which  Heaven 

has  bestowed  upon  him.  ,  , 

In  a  journey  to  Spain,  by  the  Freiherrn  von  Wolzogen, ,  we  have 
a  very  unpretending  account,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  of  a,  tour 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  writer  entered  Spain  by 
Bayonne  and  left  it  by  Perpignan,  spending  about  six  weeks  on 
the  journey,  and  visiting  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Malaga, 

Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  .  .  , 

A  second  edition  of  the  German  Child  s-boolc,+  by  Ivaii 
Simrock,  will  be  acceptable  to  little  people  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Northern  Sea,  and  to  those  children  of  a  larger  growth 
here,  w  ho  can  find  amusement  in  its  curious  contents— old  cradle¬ 
songs,  old  riddles,  old  prayers  for  children,  old  games,  old  nursery 
rhymes  and  jingles. 

DYNEYOR  TERRACE. § 

rpHE  authoress  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe  is  one  of  the  most 
1  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Perhaps  in  her  own  walk  of 
literature  her  popularity  is  unrivalled.  When  it  is  known  that 
she  is  about  to  publish  a  new  fiction,  hundreds  of  young  ladies 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  publication  as  to  one  of  the  great 
events  of  their  lives  ;  and  directly  the  work  appears,  copies  can 
scarcely  be  issued  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  When  we 
come  to  criticise  her  fictions,  we  cannot,  therefore,  regard  their 
power  to  interest  and  amuse  as  an  open  question.  1  he  critic 
cannot  say  that  these  stories  of  domestic  detail  are  wearisome, 
for  he  knows  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  read 
them  consider  them  very  entertaining.  We  should  think 
that  Dynevor  Terrace  will  be  considered  quite  equal  to  the 
former  productions  of  its  writer.  It  appears  to  us  inferior 
to  Heartsease ,  but  much  more  lively  than  the  Daisy  Chain. 
Yet  we  cannot  speak  with  any  confidence,  because  we  are 
aware  that  many  young  ladies  consider  the  family  narrative 

*  Georg  Forster.  Yon  J. Molescliott.  Frankfort:  Meidingcr.  London 

Williams  and  Norgate.  i857*  ^  ,  T 
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of  Dr.  May  and  his  eleven  children  a  very  light,  pleasant, 
and  amusing  book,  with  no  other  fault  but  that  of  being  x>o 
short.  Dynevor  Terrace  is  built  on  the  plan  pursued  111  the  two 
first  fictions  of  the  authoress.  Two  characters  are  selected, 
having  the  opposite  faults  of  presumption  and  weakness ;  and  m 
the  course  of  the  story  the  presumptuous  person  gams  humility, 
and  the  weak  person  gains  strength.  It  argues  a  slight  poverty 
of  invention  that  the  authoress  works  this  contrast  so  hard  ;  but 
in  the  minor  characters  of  Dynevor  Terrace,  there  is  much  that 
is  fresh  and  original.  It  would  be  useless  to  tell  the  plot,  or  to 
show  how  it  is  worked  out,  and  we  will  therefore  leave  the. story 
to  its  numerous  readers,  and  make  no  attempt  to  criticise 
merits  which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  examined  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  many  minute  points.  But  as  the  authoress  is  so  popular, 
and  as  we  expect  Dynevor  Terrace  to.be  quite  as  acceptable  to 
the  public  as  any  of  her  former  works,  it  seems  natural  to  ask 
what  are  the  qualities  that  cause  her  popularity,  and  to  trace  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  in  her  newest  fiction. 

The  most  prominent  and  the  highest  of  these  qualities  is  that 
of  moderation.  The  writer  does  not  overdo  her  scenes  or  her 
characters — she  does  not  advocate  her  favourite  opinions  with 
blindness  or  bitterness— she  takes  care  not  to  get  too.  far  away 
from  what  is  actual,  or  common,  or  possible.  There  is  even  a 
perceptible  increase  of  moderation  in  her  fictions,  in  the  Jieir 
of  Redclyffe  she  made  the  unfortunate  hero  attend  divine  service 
when  drenched  with  sea  water  and  exhausted  with  a  night  ot 
exertion.  There  is  no  such  enthusiastic  departure  from  the  pro¬ 
bable  and  the  wholesome  in  Dynevor  Terrace.  I  be  .young 
people  there  take  very  satisfactory  care  of  their  health,  and 
work  out  their  moral  problems  while  living  in  a  simple  and 
ordinary  manner.  The  hero  forms  and  executes  many  bene¬ 
volent  projects,  but  we  are  not  bored  with  the  detads  ot  Ins  bene¬ 
volence.  The  different  personages  of  the  story  display  plenty  ot 
a.  A..u. — n  nml  rmranle  kind.  \V e 
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faults,  but  the  faults  are  of  a  manageable  and  curable  land.  We 
have  hopes  of  everyone  from  the  first;  and  by  the  middle  o 
the  second  volume  we  feel  sure  that  even  the  worst  character  is 
going  to  turn  out  all  right.  Then,  again,  the  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  family  (for  it  is  one  of  the  great  features 
of  Dynevor  Terrace  that  everybody  is  a  cousin)  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  manner  and  look,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  personal  and  separate  existence.  I  here  is,  for 
instance,  a  tall,  boyish,  rough,  tender-hearted  girl,  called  Clara, 
who  rejoices  in  the  nickname  of  the  Giraffe,  and  who  premises, 
when  first  introduced,  to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
drama  than  the  exigencies  of  a  crowded  plot  u  ill  ultimately 
permit.  But  although  the  appearance  of  the  “  Giraffe,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  little  vein  of  genuine  fun,  her  peculiarities  are 
only  lightly  touched  on,  and  we  are  only  here  and  there.remmded 
of  them.  There  is  some  love-making  in  the  story,  which  is  not 
quite  so  conventional  and  well-regulated  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  novels  intended  for  family  reading;  but  the  lovers  are  nen 
suffered  to  obtrude  themselves  on  our  notice  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  There  are  no  invectives,  no  depreciatory  allusions, 
director  indirect,  intended  to  wound,  annoy,  or  convert  those 
persons  or  parties  with  whom  the  authoress  may  happen  to  dis¬ 
agree.  She  never  gives  pain,  and  may  read  every  line  she  has 
written  without  a  tinge  of  remorse.  This  is  something  to  say 
of  any  one,  and  more  especially  of  a  lady  who  wants  to  impress 
her  views  of  life  upon  her  neighbours.  We  feel  throughout 
that  the  writer  is  really  a  lady,  and  a  lady  who  knows  that  can¬ 
dour,  and  gentleness,  and  reserve  are  excellent  things  m  women. 

Secondly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  writer  of  Dynevor  Terrace 
can  tell  a  story.  As  we  go  on  with  the  tale,  we  can  easily  see 
that  it  has  grown  upon  the  authoress  as  it  grows  upon  the  reader 
that  she  has  warmed  into  her  task,  and  worked  in  numberless 
little  traits  of  character  and  feeling  of  which  she  had  no  notion 
at  the  commencement.  She  comprehends  what  persons  v>  ou  d 
do  under  the  circumstances  supposed.  She  can  reflect  upon  her 
own  performance  with  something  of  the  same  grasp  and  accuiacy 
of  thou  oh  t  with  which  men  look  back  on  their  own  past  conduct. 
There  is  much  skill  shown  in  the  constant  change  of  scene,  in 
the  variety  of  persons  woven  together  with  bands  ot  diflerent 
strength,  in  the  subordination  of  the  main  and  the  subsidiary 
threads  of  narrative.  There  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  of  family 
mirth,  and  innocent  gaiety  pervading  the  groups  whose  story  we 
are  invited  to  hear.  There  is  a  perception  of  the  comic  side  ot 
domestic  events  shown  in  small  and  passing,  but  effective  touches. 
The  authoress  can  even  see  the  ludicrous  side  ot  what  we  may 
venture  to  suppose  she  knows  from  personal  experience,  01  sie 
introduces  a  young  lady  who  writes  talcs  and  stones,  and  who 
gets  absorbed  in  the  delightful  task  of  putting  her  friends  and 
acquaintance  into  a  romance.  The  letters  introduced  fiom  the 
different  personages  of  Dynevor  Terrace  are  especially  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  and  an  epistle  from  a  servant-girl,  who  has  studied  high¬ 
flying  romances  until  she  has  caught  their  style,  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  telling  portions  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that  we  could 
easily  point  out  where  the  success  of  the  narrative  is  limited,  t  he 
poor  people,  for  instance,  are  not  like  real  poor  people  m  their  talk. 
They  are  not  like  the  poor  of  Mary  Barton— their  language  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  rich  people  because  every  fourth  or 
fifth  word  is  ungrammatical  or  ill-spelt.  But  we  are  not  now 
concerned  with  faults  or  deficiencies,  and  even  after  all  deductions 
are  made,  there  is  enough  merit  in  the  mere  story  to  account  for 

a  considerable  share  of  popularity.  . 

We  should  also  suppose  that  the  popularity  of  this  lady  is 
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materially  increased  by  her  taste  for  high  life.  She  loves  a 
lord  dearly,  and  shows  her  love  with  great  frankness  and  simpli¬ 
city-  A  young  nobleman  on  the  way  to  heaven  is  the  most 
cherished  thought  of  her  heart.  In  Dynevor  Terrace  she  revels 
in  her  imaginary  aristocracy,  and  describes  with  much  sympathy 
how  the  breasts  of  a  humble  congregation  were  thrilled  with  delight 
at  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  “real  English  nobleman.”  She 
has  hei  ideal  of  life,  and  it  is  an  ideal  which  suits  the  taste  of 
very  many  readers.  There  is  to  be  a  grand  ancestral  mansion 
with  a  squire  and  liis  daughters,  and  a  neglected  parish  entirely 
dependent  for  the  first  lessons  of  Christianity  upon  the  young 
ladies  ol  the  Hall.  They  are  to  be  assisted  spiritually  by  astern 
curate,  and  cheered  temporally  by  a  lively  young  nobleman. 
I  his  we  take  to  be  the  dream  which  not  only  floats  before  the 
eyes  ol  the  authoress,  but  before  those  of  many  of  the  good  girls 
who  admire  her.  They  are  sure  that  it  would  so  exactly  °suit 
them  to  be  so  much  above  their  neighbours,  and  to  condescend 
so  all  ably  and  humbly.  The  curate  would  reclaim  them  from 
then  little  laults,  and  the  excellent  young  lord  would  reward 
their  perseverance  in  the  struggle.  Nothing  could  be  pleasanter 
than  to  trip  along  under  the  shade  of  ancient  oaks,  conscious  of 
several  wrong  tendencies  calling  for  self-analysis,  and  then  hasten 
to  confer  with  a  grave,  but  slightly  over- cautious  curate,  about 
the  arrest  of  a  hardened  poacher,  until  the  dinner  hour  called  the 
truants  and  finally  to  receive,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  letter 
from  a  modest  but  impassioned  peer.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  view  of  a  young  lady’s  existence  which,  in  so 
many  words,  is  held  up  before  the  readers  of  Dynevor  Terrace. 
±5ut  this  is  the  groundwork  of  what  is  held  up ;  and  the  picture 
is  only  relieved,  and  the  colour  made  less  harsh  and  glaring  by 
the  innate  good- breeding  and  good  sense  of  the  writer.  Parishes, 
curates,  noblemen,  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  duties,  tastes,  and 
aspirations  of  each  class,  are  looked  upon  from  the  point  of 
view  natural  to  the  daughters  of  the  territorial  but  untitled 
grandees  of  an  English  county.  We  are  almost  surprised 
at  the  serene  superciliousness  with  which  all  the  newly 
rich,  or  those  engaged  in  trade  or  in  professions,  are  dis¬ 
missed  as  ludicrous,  vulgar,  and  foolish.  In  Dynevor 
lerrace,  a  lady  of  ancient  family  is  restored,  after  the 
lapse  oi  many  years,  to  her  ancestral  estate.  She  finds  that, 
during  the  interval  of  her  absence,  manufacturing  wealth 
has  raised  a  number  of  unknown  persons  into  the  rank  of  neces- 
sa.ry  guests.  These  unfortunate  people  are  represented  as  being 
without  an  exception,  prone  to  giggle  and  absorbed  in  dress. 
Ihey  will  not  fit  into  the  model  frame  of  society — they  come 
between  the  wind  and  the  nobility  of  the  writer  and  her  readers. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  readers  enjoy 
f.  .  s*  cr^.  tribute  to  their  social  claims,  and  are  very  glad  to  see 
then1  fancies  of  vanity  and  exclusiveness  warranted  by  and  re¬ 
flected  in  a  most  moral  and  religious  story. 

Then,  again,  the  analysis  of  character  fascinates  many  minds — 
especially  among  those  who  have  not  been  taught,  by  years  and 
experience,  how  short  a  way  analysis  carries  us,  and  how  much 
surer  a  test  than  any  which  it  affords  is  the  instantaneous  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  nobleness,  sincerity,  and  uprightness  of 
character.  This  taste  for  analysis  is  a  modern  fashion.  It  is 
one  oi  the  hobbies  of  the  day  for  young  ladies  to  think  over 
the  character  of  their  friends  and  neighbours — to  speculate  on 
the  hidden  qualities  of  every  one  they  know — to  suspend  the 
judgment— to  pronounce  hesitatingly,  yet  with  a  secret  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  that  one  friend  wants  a  little  of  tliis  virtue,  and  an¬ 
other  triend  is  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  that  failing.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  the  faults  to  which  suspicion  attaches  are  not 
very  grave.  The  critics  have  too  much  timidity,  self-respect, 
and  kindliness  to  acknowledge  and  examine  the  existence  of  what 
arc  generally  called  vices  ;  but  they  are  in  high  glee  if  they  can 
come  upon  some  minor  failing,  account  for  its  growth,  report 
,  their  confidantes,  and  contrive  circumstances  which 

shall  first  develop,  then  repress,  and  finally  extinguish  it.  There 
is  abundant  food  for  this  turn  of  mind  in  Dynevor  Terrace .  It 
seems  the  principal  business  of  all  the  cousins  to  watch  each 
others  character ;  and  the  authoress  lends  constant  assistance 
to  the  reader  by  interspersing  observations  intended  to  show 
which  way  the  current  of  moral  improvement  is  drifting.  This 
examination  of  character  is  a  sort  of  game  at  which  it  lias" become 
customary  m  many  families  to  play ;  and  whatever  be  its  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages,  it  must,  at  any  rate,  range  itself  strongly 
m  support  of  the  class  of  fictions  which  at  once  encourage  it  and 
are  themselves  mainly  founded  on  it,  and  carried  out  by  the  aid 
which  it  affords. 


i1  But  it  would  be  at  once  unfair  and  untrue  not  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  the  Heir  of  Reddy ffe  and 
its  successors  were  asked  w'liat  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
admiration,  they  would  say  that  it  is  that  these  stories  bear  so 
unequivocally  the  stamp  of  goodness,  and  teach  so  impressively 
lessons  m  every  way  worth  learning.  That  the  general  teaching 
ot  Dynevor  Terrace  is  excellent,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny. 
J-he  Christianity  there  held  up  as  a  pattern  is  real,  genial,  and 
un bigoted.  The  young  people  of  Dynevor  Terrace  certainly 
know  what  is  right,  and  they  tell  us  what  they  know  very  fre¬ 
quently  and  at  considerable  length.  But  the  moral  atmosphere, 
though  pure,  is  close.  We  are  hemmed  in  within  a  narrow  circle— 
we  miss  the  free  elastic  air  of  great  moral  teaching.  This  is  really 
the  rock  ot  offence  which  prevents  our  using,  with  reference  to  an 
authoress  whom  we  sincerely  respect  and  admire,  the  language 


apPr0bf,ti0n-  lhT  is  a  certain  pettiness  in  the 
i  something  which  we  can  scarcely  define,  much 
less  prove  to  exist,  but  which  makes  itself  felt— when  so  much 
good  teaching  is  heaped  together.  We  do  not  deny  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  tone,  principle,  or  feeling;  but  we  long,  while  reading 
and  admiring,  to  get  to  the  teaching  of  really  great  teachers 
We  cannot  but  remember  how  little  of  ah  this  analysis  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  balancing  of  motives  there  is  in  the  New  Testament. 

i  course,  if  it  is  said  that  inferior  teaching  is  useful  to  some 
perhaps  to  many  minds,  that  is  a  position  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  we  have  sometimes  been  struck  with  the  wonder 
expressed  by  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  these  fictions  at  some  few 
ol  their  acquaintance  not  liking  them,  although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  dislike  merely  arose  from  the  teaching  bein'* 
too  good,  or  from  anything  like  affectation  or  prejudice.  There 
rs  no  exact  reply  in  words  possible.  We  would  merely  ask  those 
who  feel  this  wonder  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  Dynevor  Terrace 
and  read  a  few  pages  from  any  great  book  of  indirect  teach¬ 
ing— from  Lynibeline,  or  the  Tempest,  or  from  one  of  the  Waverley 
Novels— and  then,  if  they  feel  this  wonder  any  longer,  they 
may  make  themselves  certain  that  nothing  on  earth  will  ever 
remove  it. 


FIELDS  OF  BATTLE* 


]\/TR.  BROOKE  has  now  published  in  a  collected  form  a  series 
rrA,  •  pape£s — mos*'  which  have  already  been  read  before 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries — containing  the  results  of  his  personal 
visits  to  the  great  fields  of  battle  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  A  large  acquaintance  with  our  old  chronicles  and 
the  pedigrees  of  noble  families  has  corrected  and  amplified  the 
evidence  of  local  aspects  and  traditions.  For  every  reason  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  books  of  this  description  may  become  more 
common  than  they  have  been.  They  require  an  amount  of 
minute  knowledge  which  more  general  historians  rarely  possess, 
and  they  are  based  on  data  which  the  progress  of  every  day  is 
tending  to  disturb  or  to  destroy.  Except  The  Barons’  War 
by  Mr.  Blaauw,  which  has  only  one  capital  fault  —  namely, 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  known — we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  publication  of  the  last  thirty  years  that  can  be  compared, 
m  its  special  department,  for  accuracy  and  research,  to  the 
one  before  us.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  has  fascinations  for  the  public  at  large.  Antiquarians  have 
somewhat  singular  interests,  and  these  are  reflected  in  their 
methods  of  investigation  and  narrative.  Possibly  the  love  for 
what  is  obscure  and  old  has  some  analogies  to  the  love  of  what 
is  minute.  Certainly  the  effect  of  a  vivid  description  is  often 
frittered  away  by  digressions  which  seem  meaningless.  We 
cannot  all  have  that  genial  interest  in  the  smaller  links  of  a 
minute  inquiry  which  apparently  rivets  the  sympathies  of  archajo- 
iogists.  W  hether  a  tomb  is  likely  to  sustain  damage  from  the 
truant  boys  who  clamber  upon  it,  is  a  speculation  which  most 
people  are  content  to  leave  to  the  parish  sexton.  A  long  muster- 
roll  of  the  names  of  slain  warriors  is  scarcely  excused  by  the  fact 
that  notes  correcting  some  of  Lord  Campbell’s  blunders  are 
appended  to  it.  Yet  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  cavil  overmuch 
at  these  little  blemishes,  which,  after  all,  increase  our  reliance 
on  the  author’s  accuracy.  Mr.  Brooke  will  be  a  standard  autho¬ 
rity  for  many  years  to  come  on  the  subject  he  has  treated. 
We  only  regret  that  his  readers’  weakness  and  his  own  style 
make  him  more  likely  to  be  pillaged  than  to  be  read. 

The  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
in  English,  or  any  history.  Never  was  so  much  blood  shed  with 
apparently  so  little  result.  The  few  heroic  characters,  such  as 
Y  arwick  and  Eivers,  are  at  best  rather  generous  banditti  than 
knightly  statesmen.  The  vindications  of  Richard  III. ’s  character 
which  a  later  time  has  called  out  are  all  to  a  great  extent  true, 
and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his 
contemporaries.  A  statecraft  whose  fundamental  idea  was  per¬ 
jury,  and  wars  where  proscription  followed  upon  every  victory, 
were  not  influences  that  favoured  the  growth  of  thought] 
or  even  the  maintenance  of  progress  already  attained.  °No 
Tacitus  sat  apart  in  the  cloisters  to  stamp  the  burning  indignation 
of  heart  and  mind  on  the  record  of  wrong  unredressed  and  suc¬ 
cessful  infamy.  The  age  seemed  to  forego  its  history,  as 
Christians  some  hundred  years  before  had  given  away  their 
estates,  “because  all  things  were  tending  visibly  to  the  hour 
when  they  should  cease  to  exist.”  Brief  allusions  to  extinguished 
or  outla  wed  families,  meagre  notices  of  assassination  or  massacres, 
show  the  utter  prostration  of  the  nation,  as  ruins  tell  of  war 
more  eloquently  than  castles.  Here  and  there,  from  judicial 
records,  we  glean  the  fragments  of  a  social  condition  in  which 
crimes  that  we  now  shudder  to  name  were  permitted  by  common 
licence  to  gentlemen.  But  of  that  more  curious  record  which 
would  tell  us  what  thoughts  were  working  through  the  wild 
ferment,  we  can  only  here  and  there  decipher  a  page.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Lollards  were  abroad,  preaching  up  the  liberty 
of  faith,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  licence  in  payment  of  dues. 
Councils  were  held,  in  which  the  clergy  declared  that  a  time 
of  innovation  and  distrust  was  not  a  time  for  reform,  and 
strengthened  the  old  defences,  and  burned  a  heretic  or  proscribed 
a  book.  The  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  bear  witness  to  the 
tone  of  ecclesiastical  politics — coarse  and  vulgar  where  they  had 
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V.PPU  statelv  and  classical,  licentious  where  they  had  been  pure 
StediegeS,  m  the  place  of  Christie,  dr.mas  But  pro^- 
worked  itself  out  iu  mother  path  The  serfs  of™  S“  ™ 
already  the  commons  of  Jack  Cade  ;  and  the  ne.  J  J 

completed  the  work  of  freedom.  Feudalism  perished  on  the 
scaffold  which  made  a  noble— to  quote  a  pb  rase  from  t 

asrare  iu  Euglaud  as,.  wolf.  .All  the 

trausition  are  erideut  in  the  re.gns  of  the  first  Tudor  Bnnce 
Then  as  in  the  Highlands  when  the  clans  were  first  broken  up 

people  generally,  embracing  the  cause  of  Yoik ,  tor  t  , 

of  Lancaster  owed  its  existence  to  a  small  oligarchy  of  the  high 
nSy  and  a  Church  that  was  most  powerful  when  the  King 

was  most  insecure.  .  .  ,  • 

The  narrative  of  a  single  battle  may  serve  pretty  fairly  to  give 
an  idea  of  all  No  field  was  more  obstinately  contested  than  that 
S  Towton  and  nowhere  were  more  decisive  results  obtained. 

The  whole  forces  of  the  two  parties  had  mustered— the  Lancas 
trianl  falling  hack  upon  the  North  where  their  chief  strength 
lav  whilst  Edward  came  up  to  defend  the  wealth  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  Margaret’s  late  advance  had  endangered  m  London. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  Lancastrian  army,  thoug 
Songm  by  io.ooo  men,  remained  upon  the  defensive.  Their 
nosdion  was  very  good  for  the  battle :  but  fatal  in  the  event  of 
flight  In  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  angle  formed  by  the  wateis  of 
the  Cock-Wharf,  they  were  defended  on  their  right  by  an 
eminence  or  cliff  that  sloped  down  towards  the  stream,  and  on 
their  left  by  some  broken  and  marshy  ground.  And  the  enemy 
had  to  advice  up-hill  against  them.  But  a  confined  position 
not  one  in  which  large  numbers  are  of  any  great  account.  A 
the  tactics  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  which  archers  were  placed  m 
front  and  then  retired  through  the  intervals  of  advancing  mfanti'y, 
reciuired  a  wide  field  to  prevent  disorder.  Hence,  when  the  im¬ 
petuous  charge  of  the  Yorkists  had  driven  back  the  masses  of  then 
opponents,  a  recoil,  which  in  itself  need  not  have  been  disorderly 
was  made  so  by  the  entanglement  of  difierent  bnes  convergi  g 
in  one  direction.  Then  ensued  a  massacre  of  which  English 
civil  wars  afford  no  parallel  instance.  The  order  to  give  no 
quarter  had  been  issued  by  either  side,  and  must  have  been  almost 
literally  obeyed.  Thirty-six  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
all  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  limits  the  time  of  carnage,  rejecting 
Sharon  Turner’s  theory  by  which  hostilities  had  already  been 
waged  in  the  night.  And  he  points  out  how  the  position 
chosen  was  fatal  to  many,  who  perished  in  the  water  when  they 
might  have  escaped  the  sword,  whilst  he  greatly  reduces  the  tim 
of  pursuit  which  is  given  in  old  writers.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that  only  one  valuable  relic  and  a  few  weapons  bave  been 
found  on  a  field  where  so  many  were  left  masterless  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  severe  cold  of  the  season,  whicliena  i 
the  operations  of  plunder  to  be  carried  on  at  leisure.  Brobably 
the  same  reason  will  sufficiently  explain  tlie  uncertamty  tbat 
still  attaches  to  the  exact  locality  of  many  battles  m  early  times. 
More  attractive  memorials  of  battle  are  not,  however  wanting. 
“The  large  meadow”  (on  which  the  battle  was  fought)  is 
remarkable  for  three  or  four  extensive,  regularly-shaped  patches 
of  very  small  wild  dwarf  rose-bushes,  which  I  was  told  were 
both  red  and  white.”  Similarly,  near  Wakefield-bridge,  a  little 
plot  of  the  battle-field  was,  tiff  very  lately,  planted  with  the  rival 
flowers.  And  local  traditions  live  in  the  memories  of  the 
peasants.  An  elder-tree  is  still  pointed  out,  from  which  it  is  said 
that  Lord  Dacre  was  shot  by  a  boy.  The  same  story  was  told 
to  Glover  when  he  made  his  visitation  in  1503. 

Probably  the  Essays  on  various  subjects,  appended  to  the  body 
of  Mr.  Brooke’s  work,  will  be  quite  as  generally  interesting  as  tfie 
more  consecutive  descriptions  of  Battle  Fields.  Some  of  them 
are  papers  on  questions  of  local  interest,  connected  with  the 
families  of  Cheshire,  where  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  resident.  They 
show  curiously  how  little  comfort  or  real  civilization  accompanied 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  mediaeval  times.  Small  low  houses, 
approached  by  almost  impassable  roads,  and  rather  well  orna¬ 
mented  than  conveniently  fitted  up  indicate  a  habit  of  fife 
which  can  only  at  present  be  paralleled  m  Russia  or  East 
Germany.  Yet  we  find  that  the  churches  of  this  time  were 
better  constructed  for  hearing  than  more  modern  buildings. 
Mr.  Froude  will  rejoice  to  find,  in  a  “trifle  light  as  an,  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  suspicions  against  Anne  Boleyn.  It  seems  that 
her  favourite  lap-dog  was  called  Hnan,  the  name  of  the  brother 
of  that  Brereton  who  was  Groom  of  the  Chamber,  and  died  o 
the  scaffold  for  her.  A  paper  on  the  use  of  fire-arms  m  the 
fifteenth  century  is  valuable  in  many  points  of  view.  It 
shows  that,  contrary  to  commou  notions  on  the  subject,  tfiey 
were  even  then  in  general  use  in  the  field,  m  the  conduct  of 
sieges,  and  even  on  shipboard.  Bombards,  or  mortars  were 
the  first  employed,  from  their  approximation  to  the  balisfie 
of  mediaeval  warfare.  But  portable  fire-arms  were  probably 
in  the  hands  of  many  before  the  end  of  the  century,  xe 
the  bow  and  arrow  were  still  retained  in  warfare,  were  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  fire-arms  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
under  Philip  and  Mary,  and  were  not  altogether  abandoned 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  iflis 


is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  march  of  improvement 
in  those  times,  and  to  the  general  Engbshmdisposihon  to  change. 
Tbit  cunnowder  as  Ariosto  pointed  out,  was  also  no  doubt  lelt  to 

KCSy  of  all  true  to.SgM.oo4.  feudal 

discouraged  a  weapon  which  reduced  the  panoplied  soldier  to  a 
level  of  chances  with  the  varlet  who  carried  liis  arms,  and  which 
handed  over  the  issue  of  battles  to  be  decided  by  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  great  masses.  A  few  pages  on  the  office  of  keeper  ot 
the  royal  menagerie  under  Edward  IV.  are  likely,  J 

are  suffered  to  remain  without  note  or  comment  to  give  a 
false  impression.  Mr.  Brooke  no  doubt  knows,  but  Ms  readers 
may  not,  that  a  menagerie  was  already  formed  in  England  under 
Henry  I.;  and  evidence  might,  we  think,  be  produced,  that 
collections,  more  or  less  extensive,  existed  under  others  of  our 
early  sovereigns.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  wolves— which, 
aSdffig  togHume,  were  extirpated  by  Edgar,  111  the  tenth 
century— really  lasted  down  to  1281,  m  such  numbers  that  a 
royal  commission  was  issued  for  their  destruction.  Mr.  Brook 
thinks  they  were  not  extinct  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  quotes  a  tradition  that  they  were  found  under  ^  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Certainly  the  author  of  Piers  Ploughman  s  Creed 
would  hardly  have  spoken  of  monks  as  “  wild  were-wolves,  that, 
wifi  the  folk'e  robben,”  if  he  had  not  felt  that  his  instance  would 
come  home  generally  to  the  peasants,  whom  lie  addressed.  I  he 
affusion  to  a  superstitious  fancy  shows  that  the  satire  was  not 
merely  drawn  from  Scripture. 

Mr.  Brooke  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  we  cannot  but  hope 
we  may  meet  him  again  on  subjects  of  more  extended  interest. 
Antiquarians  and  public  libraries  have  been  too  much  consulted 
in  the  book  before  us.  A  few  chapters  on  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  interest  a  wider  circle,  and  would 
come  to  us  with  greSt  authority  from  .student  whose  powers  of 
description  and  research  are  evident  in  every  page  F01  tlie 
present  we  need  only  thank  him  for  a  book  which  shows  how 
valuable,  under  proper  training,  the  local  knowledge  of  an  English 
country  gentleman  may  be  to  the  nation  at  large. 


HINDUSTANI  LITERATURE  AND  THE  KING  OF  OUDE.* 

MO\  TIC  IN  DE  TASSY,  the  author  of  A  History  of  Sin- 

and  professor  of  Hindustan,  at  the 
Ecole  Imperiale  des  Langues  Orientates  mvantes,  has  Published 
for  several  years  a  series  of  introductory  lectures  in  which  he 
lavs  before  his  class  an  account  of  the  most  recent  publications 
in  Hindustani.  Few  people  are  aware  of  Ae  lderary  activity 
displayed  by  the  natives  of  India,  particularly  m  the  noitfi 

western  provinces.  M.  De  Tassy  informs  us  that  in  1854  the 
natives  had  thirty-seven  presses  and  thirty-three  newspapers, 
arnone  which  the Koh-i-Nur,  written  m  Urdu,  and  published 
atLahore  continued  to  be  the  most  popular.  During  the  same 
year,  the  dumber  of  native  works  published  m  the 
provinces  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seven— most  of  them, 
however,  translations  from  English.  Among  the  vorks  vnitten 
bv  the  natives  themselves,  poetry  seems  to  preponderate ,  but 
'  there  are  essays  on  philosophy  and  ethics,  histones,  biogiap  , 
educational  books,  and  treatises  on  agriculture.  I  he  tiansia_ 
tfons  again,  are  not  all  from  English  ;  for,  besides  a  Hindustani 
version  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  Histoire  deta  StUrature 
Hindoustani,  published  some  years  ago,  we  find  m  the  yeai 
f£T  a  translation,  published  at  Delhi,  of  Notice  des  Bio¬ 
graphies  Originates  des  auteurs  qui  ont  eent  en  languelndienne 
ou  ^Hindoustani e — a  work  of  the  same  eminent  and  active 

The  great  event,  however,  which  M.  De  Tassy  had  to  chronicle 
in  his  last  lecture,  of  the  4th  December,  1856,  was  the  fall  of  the 
King  of  Oude.  This  unhappy  King,  who  cannot  find  anybody 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  England,  has  found  ^  warmest  ad¬ 
mirer  in  M.  De  Tassy.  And  very  naturally ;  foi  to  him  his 
Majesty  Wajid  Ali  Schah  is  not  only  the  dethroned  monarch,  but 
the  distinguished  writer  and  eminent  Hindustani  poet.  The 
French  historian  of  Hindu  literature  had  known  Wajid  All 
Schah  for  many  years,  though  chiefly  by  the  more  familiar 
name  NAlchtar,  or  “Star;”  and  he  tells  us  that  his  Majesty 
was  indeed  “une  des  etoiles  du  firmament  poetique  de  1  Inde 
moderne  ”  His  whole  race  has  been  distinguished  by  its  services 
to  the  modern  literature  of  India,  and  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  seems 
more  au  fait  with  the  literary  annals  of  the  royal  House  of  Oude 
than  any  of  its  advocates  who  have  as  yet 

Finland  Among  the  ancestors  of  Wajid  All  Scfiafi,  were 
the  famous  Safdai  Jang,  Sclmja  uddaula,  Asaf  uddaMa,  known 
as  a  poet  by  the  simple  name  of  Asaf-Saadat  All  Kfian, 
Gazi  uddin  Hnidar,  the  author  of  the  most  famous  Persian 
dictionary,  the  Haft  culzum  or  the  Seven  Seas-a^b  agam 
Nacir  uddin  Haidar,  Nacir  uddaula,  and  Amjad  All  Scfiafi,  t 
father  of  the  fallen  Aklitar.  His  mother  also  is  spoken  of  m 
hio-li  terms,  as  “cette  noble  et  courageuse  remedontle  devour¬ 
ment  aux  interets  de  sa  race  l’a  portee,  elle  qui  n  ayait  jamais  vu 
k  mer  et  qui  ignorait  ce  que  e’etait  qu’un  navire,  a  franchu 
l’Ocean  et  a  venir  en  Angleterre  reclamer  contre  la  mesure  do 
le  gouvernement  de  son  fils  a  ete  1  objet. _ _ _ 

*  de  Tassu  Discours  a  VOuverture  de  son  Cours  d' Hindoustani 

4  vToUltpl  Je.  rfgdW*.  des  Langues  Orientates  mantes,  le 

4  Becembre,  i85 6, 
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Bat  if  tins  Xing  of  Oude  excites  the  interest  of  the  Hindustani 
scho  ar,  much  more  should  he  be  an  object  of  sympathy 
to  all  i' ho  study  Sanskrit  and  Sanskrit  literature.  C)ude  his 
capital,  is  the  ancient  Ayodhya,  on  the  borders  of  the  Saiayu 
and  he  hunselt  is  the  successor  of  the  divine  llama  ^the 

•  Tll-e  c?ty  wbich  bas  now  been  deprived 
of  its  legitimate  sovereign  is  the  same  where  the  Solar  race  has 
leigned  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  Ayodhya 
he  unconquerab  e,  which  Valmiki  has  described  in  such  glow£ 
language  and  which  Mrs.  Speir,  the  gifted  author  of  S  i 

£  nictuie^  Tbf  pla,GCf,  befora  0U1'  e7e3  a  most  charm- 
Tyj?  ^  n  *T  ,.le  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city,  says  the  ancient 
Iomer  of  India,  were  admirably  disposed,  and^the  principal 
streets  well  wetered.  It  was  beautified  with  gardens,  fortified 
h  gates,  crowded  with  charioteers  and  messengers,  furnished 
with  arms,  adorned  with  banners,  filled  with  dancing  g  ris  and 
dancing  men,  crowded  with  elephants,  horses,  an/  chariots 
merchants  and  ambassadors  from  various  countries.  It  resembled 
.  mmo  of  jewels,  or  the  residence  of  Sri  (the  goddess  of 
lil f/fiIner  -J  -tbe  s  Yere  variegated  with  divers  sorts  of  oenn 
uedero/1ofnS°fia1Chef;b0ard;  Ble  houses  formed  one°con! 
tab/r  the  twf  equal  height,  resounding  with  the  music  of  the 
th  /  f  °.f  ,t]l.e  bovr>  and  die  sacred  sounds  of  the  Veda 

saclVfice //the;  lnCfUSe:  C'ha?letnSof  flowers>  aud  articles  for 
,  odour  clleenug  the  heart.  In  this  city  of  well- 
baPPJ  peojile,  no  one  practised  a  calling  not  his  own  •  norm 
were  without  relations,-  the  men  loved  theffwives  tWomen 

oute/to lfuI  and  obedient  t0  tlleir  husbands  ;  no  one  was  with¬ 
out  a  constant  Z°nernt  unpcrfunled  ;  no  Brabman  was  with- 
tn  tLT  i  fi  ’  ™d  man  gave  iess  than  a  thousand  rupees 
to  the  Brahmans.  The  city  was  guarded  by  warriors  as  a  mouiw 

ii-omdtbeVh,mS’  6  leCl  ¥rlth  b°rse3  from  Kamboja,  and  elephants 
is  in  A  '  ladhya  and  Himalaya  mountains,  and  was  governed 

“c e  g0YernS  hlS  Cltj’  by  Dasaratha,  the  chief  of  the  Solar 


THOKNBUKY’S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS  * 

UUIE  character  of  Mr.  Thornbury’s  verse  may  be  predicated 

oi  chest! a,  v  lien  the  performers  are  going  through  the  excru¬ 
ciating  process  of  tuning  their  instruments.  And  as  in  the 
orchestra,  under  such  circumstances,  you  must  not  expect 
melody  or  harmonious  combination,  so,  in  Mr.  Thornbury ’s  book 
jou  must  not  look  for  correctness  or  consistency.  A' fearless 
contempt  of  responsibility  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
gentleman  s  writings.  If  it  be  history  he  is  writing,  he  crushes 
fCP°fm,C>  vital  statistics,  and  social  development  under 
l  e  wheeJs  of  h.s  chanot-if  it  be  fiction,  sketch,  essay,  or  verse 

lmof  nf  r  ap  and  Caumf  ofTtasto  are  ground  to  dust  under  the 
hoof  of  his  Pegasus.  The  Irish  agitator  driving  a  coach  and 

six  through  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Phaeton  setting' 
S  m?rld  °n  fh'A  are  faint  allegories  in  comparison  whh 
-Ir.  Thornbury.  The  boldness  with  which  he  dashes  at  subject? 

h Siood  “it'h  "  ?  k"T'alified  tto  al“E 

liardinood  with  which  he  exposes  his  want  of  judgment  anJ 

information,  recall  the  lines  of  thoughtful  old  Daniel  :— 

It  hile  timorous  Knowledge  stands  considering 
Audacious  Ignorance  hath  done  the  deed. 


f  d/  any p>ody  takes  an  interest  in  this  ancient  epic  poem  cele- 

of  thcgMe  ?rowess  °f  Bama>  *be  faithfulness  of  Situ?  the  valour 

consult  G  o  CyS’manditbei-final  ^rthrow  of  Havana,  he  may 

pS Phedb  ntnpa,S?lfiC  Ti  edltl°n  by  ChGvalier  Gaspare  Gorres/ 
published  at  Pans.  The  text  is  complete  in  six  volumes  and  for 

tho^c  who  cannot  read  Sanskrit  as  fluently  as  Greek  or  Latin  there 

The  tlfird  vnf  by  thS  same  eminent  scholar 

^he  third  vdume  of  the  translation  has  just  been  published  and 

workS;— 6  anguage  ln  whlch  tbe  Italian  translator  speaks  of  his 

rc-^cm  S  dm!htS?al\i3i;eally  ane  tru!y  a  P°et~and  we  have  no 
co  on  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  not  only  the  best 

f  ^  O.  most  elegant 

miki  TlPt.,  7  el  ,1,e  K™“  of  Val. 

if  nn  a  •  i  da-vs  op  Ayodhya  will  be  a  subject  worthy 
A?  ,epi°  P.oet  and  a  royal  bard ;  and  there  is  much  that  il 

havJrSdin  BluehJT  ^1°^  °f  Ms  race‘  To  us>  "bat  we 
fhv.ieo  d  i  ,,ue;boolfS  aud  newspapers  about  the  Court  the 
of  fd  the„GIovernment  of  Oude,  appears  only  in  the  light 

of  evils  S  S1  °f  abufes  which  have  reached  their  utmost  limit, 
evils  whmh  must  be  remedied.  It  is  an  odious  subject  and 

native  no?t  ti"  ^  tho ,better-  before  the  vision  of  a 

e  poet,  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Ayodhya  mitot 

t  bttle  Sb0rt  of  tbo  destruction  of  Troy,  or  the 

failci/xinu  to  toe  O  ngG ;  aUid  thC  Vi8it  Paid  b-y  tbe  mo^ev  of  a 
to  the  Queen  who  conquered  and  dethroned  her 

son  might  inspire  the  heart  of  a  true  poet  with  thoughts  and 

ton  AUiVS  Hi0mer  uttered  wbe11  pe  sang  of  Priam  in  the 
tent  ol  Achilles,  the  conqueror  of  Troy  and  the  murderer  of  his 

nature  ^hetodS-  *t>n«1™i°a-and  one  of  a  more  practical 
arare.  llie  Indian  Civil  Service  is  thrown  open  to  all  who  can 

pass  the  required  examination.  But  as  Hailey  bury  College  is  to 
c-ndidatM  mav  d,n0  .other  lnstltuti°n  has  yet  been  founded’ where 

Pari  setms  ton  1  pr°P?r  mstructl°n  in  Oriental  languages, 
ar  seems  the  best  place  where  young  men  can  go  in  order  to 

SePS£riir  ?XriUati0D'  M  Garcin  de  i-sy’s  ketures  at 

formers-  and  at  tl.frT"  *?  w’  whcther  henchmen  or 
e-^ners,  ana  at  the  College  cle  Trance  other  Orieutil  lor. 

ST^  aS  Arabic  Sanskrit,  and  Persian,  are  taught  by  the 
nwD  tostmguished  scholars.  Modern  languages  afso  which 

:  n  beyieCa°imt  wS ’y  mftbe  ?dian  ClTl1  slrvfcJ ^examination. 

And  all  other  suScdTT  ad[ailtage  ,at  Paris  than  in  London! 

:  0U,ler  subjects,  such  as  history,  law,  or  physical  se-'ences 

It  is  loLnlft  ar  lear  a?  wel! tllere  as  at  OxfoJd  or  Cambridge! 
to  rav* far  the  '  ™^1DS  England  should  allow  France 
tlAioLe™  t“e  BrilS,  r  tlC  fonvno,.  of  India,  b„t 

paa.  .  Govc«  °n,ToTenl’  and  ”°‘  ‘hMC  "  to  ^ 


Or,  as  the  idea'.has  been  plagiarized  by  Pope  : _ 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

under  Wn™0  U®  c°ntaius  »  collection  of  verses  distributed 

uudci  historical  heads.  In  one  division  we  have  “  Songs  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  Eoundheads,”  and  m  another,  “  Jacobite  Ballads  ” 
To  these  are  added  Dramatic  Monologues  and  miscellaneous 
pieces,  in  which  the  vagrant  muse  casts  ofi’the  restraints  of  time 
place,  and  circumstance.  The  songs  and  ballads  put  forward  the 

th/tinm '  °f  ambltl0us  Pretensions  as  the  book  upon  England  in 
the  time  or  Shakspeare.  Here  we  have  England  in  the  time  of 

r,Tbe  obvious  test  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking 
is  the  fidelity  with  which  the  phases  of  English  life,  and  the 
forms  of  popular  poetry,  proposed  for  illustration  are  presented 
to  the  reader.  When  Mr.  Thornbury  writes  lyrics  intended  to 
reproduce  the  salient  features  of  a  particular  period,  he  is  bound 
to  construct  them  upon  the  models  of  that  age.  But  his  genius 
spurns  conditions,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  nothin^  fan  be 
more  unlike  the  veritable  songs  and  ballads  of  the  time  than  these 
galloping,  free-and-easy  productions.  They  do  not  reflect  a 
single  trait  of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
wX  rVarA  tllC  Plfectorate,  or  the  Eestoration.  In  vain  Te 
look  for  the  ruggedness  (frequently  premeditated),  the  trenchant 
nony,  the  personal  caricature,  the  broad  humour,  And,  above  all 
the  earnestness  of  the  old  songs.  The  real  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers’ 

satoe  MrST|n  JfC0bl,tes  wcre  political>  and  abounded  in  covert 
Air.  Thornbury  s  songs  are  innocent  alike  of  politics  and 
saure.  So  far  as  the  age  is  reproduced  in  them,  it  is  only  a 

Hnlftof  °  drfSS  °r  manners  flung  into  the  verse  to  give  it  a 
tinge  of  local  colour,  or  a  resurrection  of  phrases  in  which  the 
writer  apparently  supposes  the  soul  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  to  reside.  When  Mr.  Thornbury  says  “we 
swished  our  swords,”  or  talks  of  firing  “a  pelt  of  shot,”  or 
dresses  a  hero  in  buff,  he  believes  he  is  reviving  the  days  of 
Eupert  and  Fan-fax.  The  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
l  lleient  periods  or  parties  never  occurs  to  him.  “The  Suicide 
“T?/Upy  Lanf>  Bm,e  ld56- differs  in  no  essential  quality  from 
A  if  ,  ”  P™dge>  which  is  courageously  headed,  “temp. 

Alfred.  The  Songs  of  the  Eoundheads  ”  are  conceived  in 
the  same  rollicking  dare-devil  vein  as  the  “Songs  of  the  Cava- 

nfiffht  be  adtbe+  BaUafs  ,of  tbe  Jacobites,”  by  a  slight  alteration, 
might  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the  sod  of  France,  whose 

asssSTsSSt*  be,te  •*“  ^*;»ro£ 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that,  with  so  remarkable  a  fertility  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Thornbury  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  means  of 
success.  He  either  estimates  his  own  powers  falsely,  or  does 
"  flbdjujustice.  He  appears  to  be  carried  away  by  a  dan¬ 
gerous  facility  of  composition,  which  hurries  him  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  o  errors.  His  animal  spirits  overwhelm  his  judgment,  and 
W  h™’  n0t  ?n,er,e]y  t0  superficial  blunders  and  absurdities, 
but  to  serious  mistakes,  which  a  little  patient  revision  mi  tot 

the  sLr  /  r-ftlfj,1  -Hls  rcadinS  is  evidently  conducted  with 
the  same  velocity  as  his  writing,  and  the  impressions  it  leaves 
upon  his  mind  are  consequently  confused  and  chaotic.  Thus  he 
represents  a  group  of  cavaliers,  on  the  day  of  the  Kings  entry 
mto  London,  burning  Prynne’s  books,  although  Prynne  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Eestoration— he  confounds 
Jacobin  and  Jacobite,  and  seems  to  consider  them  convertible 
terms— and  he  employs  the  term  “  Tories  ”  before  the  party  to 
»  was  apphed  had  come  into  existence. 

aud  extravagances  of  expression— the  inevitable 
tosuits  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dashes  off  his  lines— mav 
be  lound  in  every  page.  He  makes  the  whole  population,  for 

(  toDP  “ /  a7e  '  bat’  and  sword”— Eupert’s  troops  are 

called  to  horse  for  a  race  over  “  moorland  and  plash”— it  is 
suggested  that  the  Protector  might  be  “  slowly”  wakened  by  the 
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thunder  of  a  shout— and  a  knight  at  a  hawking-party  is  described 
as  being  struck  “  stone-dead  upon  the  holt.”  Such  phrases  as 
“  swarded  grass,”  “  amber  cloudings,”  “  lightning-pinioned,  are 
of  common  occurrence ;  and  repetitions  of  the  same  image,  be¬ 
traying  haste  and  carelessness,  may  be  frequently  detected  ex.gi . 

Grinding  the  letter  to  mud  with  his  heel — 

Another  crunched  the  yellow  peel, 

With  his  red  heel  on  the  board — 

look  here !  see  how  I  spill  this  wine, 

Crushing  the  crystal  with  my  heel. 

The  versification  also  suffers  from  the  same  causes ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  importance  in  pieces  that 
emulate  the  frantic  speed  of  the  wild  huntsman.  In  his  rhymes, 
Mr.  Thornbury  displays  an  eccentricity  of  another  kind.  It  is 
not  that  he  is  chargeable,  here  and  there,  with  a  bad  rhyme,  bu 
that  there  are  particular  words  of  which  he  habitually  gives  a 
corrupt  pronunciation.  For  instance,  he  converts  certain  mono¬ 
syllables  into  dissyllables,  and  vice  versa— thus  lie  makes  hair 
rhyme  to  “  gayer,”  and  “ sure”  to  “fewer.”  In  such  words  as 
“boards”  and  “swords,”  he  drops  out  the  “  r,  and  alters  the 
sound  of  the  vowels— so  that  “  boards”  rhymes  with  “  gauds,  _ 
and  “  swords”  with  “  frauds.”  His  reading  seems  to  be  “  bauds 
and  “  sauds.”  In  all  cases  where  the  letters  “  lm  terminate 
a  word,  he  pronounces  them  “rm;”  as  in  “qualms  and 
“arms,”  “balm”  and  “charm,”  “calm”  and  “arm.  ouch 
rhymes  as  “  bond”  and  “  wronged,  strangely  as  they  ring 
upon  the  ear,  are  venial  faults  compared  with  these  hopeless 
misdemeanours. 

One  of  Mr.  Thornbury’s  modes  of  producing  an  effect  consists 
in  making  a  tremendous  clatter  of  words,  with  a  rhyme  dancing 
through  them,  leaping  and  crowding  so  riotously  that  the  reader 
is  too  much  stunned  to  look  after  the  sense  which  is  rather 
lucky  for  himself,  as  he  would  assuredly  be  disappointed  in  Ins 
search.  Here  is  a  specimen.  We  give  the  piece  entire  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  songs  generally.  The  singularity  of  the  versifi¬ 
cation  challenges  attention,  but  defies  criticism 

ENTERING  DUNDEE. 

Shouting  “Goring!”  slashing,  roaring, 

Singing,  swearing,  musket  flaring,  colours  blowing  free, 

On  a  day  in  pleasant  May,  never  minding  right  of  way, 

Never  stopping  6hort  to  pay, 

Merry  rode  the  troopers  into  fair  Dundee. 

Sparrow-shooting,  crying,  hooting, 

Tossing,  prancing,  pennon-dancing,  through  the  window  see  ■ 

Clashing  scabbard,  not  a  laggard,  spurring  fast  from  lea  and  haggarc , 
Shaking  every  noisy  scabbard, 

Merry  rode  the  troopers  into  fair  Dundee. 

There  are  several  wonderful  things  in  this  song  of  the  troopers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  rode  into  Dundee  slashing,  and  roaring, 
and  hooting,  and  shooting  sparrows,  and  that  they  spurred  from 
leas  and  haggards,  and  were  provided  with  noisy  scabbards  and 
flaring  muskets.  The  song  affords  also  another  striking  example 
of  Mr.  Thornbury’s  musical  sensibility  in  the  rhyme  of  “  haggard 
and  “scabbard.”  In  a  piece  called  the  “  Fight  in  the  Hawking 
Field,”  we  find  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  his  cumulative 
power.  It  opens  with  this  burst  of  rigmarole  : — 

Pipes  blowing,  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  cries  and  laughter, 

Ribbons  driving,  bells  jingling,  merry  cheering  fore  and  after. 

Mad  spurring,  hot  whipping,  and  all  because  Sir  W  illiam  Ray 
Has  matched  his  dun  mare  Sorel,  against  Sir  Robert  e  bay. 


The  fight  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  following  verse, 
in  which  the  whole  force  of  the  poet  is  brought  into  operation  : 

Bridle-cutting,  there  is  stabbing,  rapiers  flashing  keen  and  deadly, 
Arrows  flying,  bullets  ringing,  swords  dripping,  bright  and  redly, 
Beaver-chopping,  wound-making,  steel  crossing,  dishing,  dashing, 
Gun-loading,  match-lighting,  yellow  light  of  sulphur  flashing. 

The  flashing  and  clashing,  aud  dishing  and  clashing,  and 
dripping  and  chopping  are  in  the  highest  style  of  that  peculiar 
lyric  called  the  patter-song.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  must  look  to  his 
laurels. 


piece ;  and  the  sample  we  select  is,  in  other  respects,  an  average 
specimen  of  Mr.  Thornbury  s  lyrical  skill 

THE  TILT-YAED. 

N oisy  ran  the  blue  and  orange, 

Noisy  ran  the  red, 

Like  a  flight  of  crimson  birds, 

With  their  broad  wings  spread. 

Lusty,  all  in  scarlet, 

Ran  the  sturdy  grooms— 

And,  oh !  wherever  broke  the  spears, 

The  tossing  of  the  plumes  1 

First  the  black  and  silver, 

Then  the  blue  and  brown  ; 

But  John  of  the  Beard,  in  yellow. 

Carried  away  the  crown. 

He  rode,  and  quick  the  shivers 
Flew  up — in  ran  the  grooms— 

And,  oh  !  whoever  rose  or  fell, 

The  tossing  of  the  plumes  1 

Then  came  the  black  and  yellow. 

The  russet  and  the  blue ; 

Never  met  in  tilting-yard 
Such  a  merry  crew. 

The  ladies  laughed,  a  rippling  wave, 

Mirth  spread  to  all  the  grooms— 

And,  oh !  whenever  snapped  a  spear, 

The  tossing  of  the  plumes. 

If  this  be  a  true  representation,  the  tilt-yard  in  those  merry  days 
must  have  closely  resembled  a  smashed  prism.  Tim  business  of 
the  grooms  evidently  consisted  in  running  in  to  furnish  a  rhyme 

for  the  plumes.  .,  ., 

That  Mr.  Thornbury  possesses  great  fluency,  and  a  wide,  if 
not  very  choice,  vocabulary,  will  be  inferred  even  from  the  brief 
passages  we  have  quoted ;  and  that  he  has  capabilities  for  better 
things  than  he  has  yet  accomplished  may  be  conceded  to  him. 
But  he  will  never  accomplish  anything  better  if  he  does  not 
subdue  his  self-confidence,  correct  his  taste,  and  endeavour  to 
acquire  more  accurate  knowledge.  In  the  present  volume,  u  e 
should  be  very  much  perplexed  to  point  out  any  lines  upon  which 
we  could  rest  a  hope  of  future  excellence  ;  and  we  must  frankly 
say  that  it  is  by  the  general  power  manifested  in  the  book  and 
not  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  judge  oi  Mr.  liiorn- 
bury’s  capacity.  In  two  or  three  places  we  discover  indications 
of  poetical  feeling,  but  they  are  either  spoiled  by  the  surrounclmg 
passages,  or  thrown  off  too  hastily  to  pass  for  as  much  as  they 
are  really  worth.  In  the  little  poem  of  “Hp  the  lhames,  on 
the  Restoration  day,  describing  the  delirium  of  the  people,  not 
unmixed  with  a  joy  too  deep  for  noisy  utterance,  we  have  these 

suggestive  lines : — 

Bolls  swung  madly  tbro’  the.  mist ; 

Like  a  frown,  the  fog  was  kiss’d 
Quite  away  to  amethyst. 

From  the  gardens  came  the  cheers 
Of  a  million  cavaliers, 

Some  could  scarcely  shout  for  tears. 

We  have  this  repeated  elsewhere  in  another  shape 

Some  fired  off  their  musketoons  as  the  pleasantest  of  times ; 

Others  pulled  their  hats’  broad  flaps  deeper  o’er  their  moistening  eyes. 

The  following  is  striking,  but  the  image  is  false 

And  the  black  and  heaving  crowds  roll  like  tempest-driven  clouds, 

As  from  out  that  thunderous  silence  breaks  the  sudden  shout  and  cheer 
From  the  turrets  and  the  roofs — for  the  sound  of  coming  hoofs 
Each  one  listens  like  a  hunter  waiting  silent  for  the  deer. 

Mr.  Thornbury  dedicates  his  volume  to  Houglas  Jerrold,  as 
“  from  one  who  is  struggling  and  hopes  to  win,  to  one  who  has 
struggled  and  won.”  What  Mr.  Jerrold  has  won  we  need  not 
inquire ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  that  Mr.  Thornbury  should 
clearly  understand  what  it  is  he  hopes  to  win  for  himself,  and 
that  he  should  strive  to  win  it  by  legitimate  efforts.  At  present 
he  seems  to  think  he  can  take  it  by  storm,  and  that  literary 
triumphs  are  to  be  had  with  as  much  ease  as  you  can  spill  an  ink- 
bottle.  This  is  a  mistake.  Hard  work  and  conscientious  work 
alone  can  achieve  a  true  success  in  literature. 


The  paramount  notion  which  Mr.  Thornbury  has  conceived  of 
the  age  of  the  Restoration  is,  that  everybody  was  dressed  in  two 
colours ;  and  that,  as  the  choice  of  the  colours  was  a  matter  of 
individual  caprice,  the  proper  way  of  describing  the  people  is  to 
bring  together  a  great  multitude  of  tints  presented  in  pairs. 
Having  covered  the  canvas  with  patches  of  colour,  the  panorama 
of  the  age  is  finished.  The  combinations  brought  out  in  this  way 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  pallet.  I/Ve  have  “  tawny  and  blue, 
“silver  and  blue.”  “blue  and  orange,  “red  and  blue,  blue 
and  gold,”  “russet  and  blue,”  “blue  and  brown,”  “  orange  and 
buff,”  “  purple  aud  murray,”  “  crimson  and  yellow,”  “  black  and 
yellow,”  “  black  and  silver,”  “  purple  and  dun.”  Infinite  are  the 
arts  by  which  these  colours  are  insinuated  into  the  pictures  of 
the  times — sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups,  and  some¬ 
times  in  a  gush  of  dazzling  beams  like  a  rainbow.  The 
following  verse  introduces  two  knights,  whose  contrasted  charac¬ 
ters  are  ingeniously  indicated  by  their  costume: — 

Here  is  Sir  Reginald,  gentle  and  true, 

Courtly  and  bright  in  his  silver  and  blue ; 

There  is  old  Philip  behind  him  as  gruff, 

Sturdy  and  grim  in  his  orange  and  buff. 

To  exhibit  this  element  of  colours  in  such  a  form  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  author,  it  is  necessary  to  make  room  for  an  entire 


KERR’S  BLACKSTONE* 

THE  elections  are  over— we  have  re-constructed  our  legislative 
machine,  and  wound  it  up  to  go  for,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  constructed  very  much  like  its  predecessors ;  and 
what  a  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism  it  is,  considering  the  work 
that  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  the  manufacture  that  it  actually 
turns  out !  The  shopocracy  and  the  ploughocracy— the  men  who 
smirk  behind  counters,  and  the  men  who  speculate  in  beans— are 
the  engineers  who  put  it  together.  The  men  who  have  no  opinions 
at  all— or,  if  they  have  a  fancy,  it  is  a  general  taste  for  bloodshed 
and  an  a  priori  dislike  of  moderation  are  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  the  work  which  it  is  set  to  do  is  to  continue 
the  woof,  woven  through  many  centuries,  of  the  most  refined, 
the  subtlest,  and  the  most  complicated  science  with  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  conversant.  And  their  mode  of  setting  to  work 
will  be  nearly  as  eccentric  as  the  system  which  brings  them 
together.  Nine-tenths  of  them  will  never  read  the  laws  they 

pass;  nineteen-twentieths  will  never  understand  them ;  and  they 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
Knight.  A  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Law,  by  Robert 
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will  vote— not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  for 
that  their  happy  ignorance  renders  impossible— hut  in  further¬ 
ance  of  some  party  purpose,  in  deference  to  some  party  leader  or 
some  importunate  constituent,  or  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  dutiful 
obedience  which  every  Englishman  owes  to  the  Times.  After 
having  fought  its  way  through  this  dense  mass  of  ignorance, 
every  measure  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in  committee,  of  a 
score  of  conflicting  interests  and  crotchets ;  and  then,  maimed, 
battered,  and  transformed,  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  time- 
honoured  ranks  of  the  English  law — so  thoroughly  obscure,  so 
perfectly  divested  of  any  unity  or  simplicity  it  may  once  have 
had,  that  its  promoters  will  wait  in  anxious  curiosity  till  some 
litigant  brings  it  into  Court,  and  a  judicial  decision  has  affixed  to 
it  a  meaning. 

Such  has  been,  and  such  will  be,  while  the  British  constitution 
remains,  the  course  of  British  legislation.  And  yet  the  book 
which  lies  before  us  shows  that  this  turbulent  and  eddying  stream 
is  flowing  in  one  unchanged  direction— that,  beneath  all  this  con¬ 
tusion,  lies  a  solid  stratum  of  principle  which  political  tempests 
conceal,  but  do  not  disturb.  Almost  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
Blackstone  first  published  his  University  Lectures.  That  century 
may  seem,  to  a  superficial  observer,  to  have  revolutionized  the 
Lnglish  law.  In  I31ackstone’s  time — the  Sovereign  was  still 
powerful,  and  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  the  preponderating  body 
s.  ™  ^tate.  Hea,yy  religious  disabilities  still  clung  to  the 
btatute-Book  and  were  not  wholly  matters  of  obsolete  learning 
Our  penal  code  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe,  and 
by  its  consequent  uncertainty,  was  nurturing  instead  of  extermi¬ 
nating  crime.  A  lavish  and  ill-regulated  Poor-law  was  slowly 
eating  into  the  moral  vigour  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  eco¬ 
nomical  prosperity  of  their  superiors — the  incessant  litigation  of 
the  tithe  system  was  slowly  alienating  the  middle  classes  from 
the  Church.  I  he  condition  of  the  Courts  of  Law  was  disgraceful. 
Chancery  was  an  Augsean  stable  of  sinecures,  fed  by  monstrous 
technicalities.  The  Common-law  system  of  pleading  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  old  saying.  Qui  cadit  a  syllabd  cadit  a  causa.  The 
transfer  of  entailed  property  was  clogged  by  the  ridiculous  and 
costly  devices  to  which  the  J udges  resorted  in  order  to  evade  the 
statute  T)e  Donis.  In  fact,  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  legal 
structure  was  overgrown  with  the  mass  of  fictions  by  which  from 
time  to  time,  the  interpreters  of  the  law  had  struggled  to  adapt  its 
changeless  letter  to  the  ever-changing  world.  All  these  things 
have  disappeared.  Eor  all  practical  purposes,  the  sceptre  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Eeligious  dis¬ 
abilities  have  been  so  thoroughly  removed  that  the  union  of 

■  5  n-  mi  Wlt  1  State  has  become  an  almost  un¬ 

intelligible  anomaly.  The  penal  code  is  mitigated,  Chan¬ 
cery  reformed,  the  process  of  the  Law  Courts  simplified 
and  the  institution  of  the  County  Courts  has  put  justice 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Enormous  interests,  too,  have 
arisen,  with  their  attendant  jurisprudence,  to  add  to  the  com- 
plexity  of  the  law  our  Indian  and  Colonial  empires,  and  the 
huge  transactions  connected  with  railways  and  joiutstock  com¬ 
panies,  are  almost  entirely  new  since  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
mentaries.  And  year  by  year  there  has  been  growing,  ever 
more  and  more  abundantly,  pile  upon  pile  of  reports,  beyond  all 
power  of  students  to  grasp  them,  till  Attorney-Generals  can 
invent  cases  at  their  pleasure,  and  Judges  are  impotent  to  detect 
them.  It  might  be  supposed,  after  so  much  change,  that  Black- 
stone  on  Law  would  be  as  obsolete  as  Bay  on  Botany,  or 
Hutton  on  Geology.  But  whether  it  be  that  the  interpreting 
power  of  the  Courts  has  controlled  the  vagaries  of  our  strange 
legislative  machine,  or  that  the  principles  on  which  the  English 
law  is  based  are  so  inbred  into  the  English  people  that  thev 
have  instinctively  impressed  themselves  on  our  wayward  legis¬ 
lators,  these  principles  certainly  have  remained  unchanged; 
and  their  truest,  as  well  as  their  most  attractive  expositor,  is 
still  regarded  as  the  best  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  legal 
study.  Mr.  Kerr’s  edition  is  the  third  effort  which  has  been 
made  within  a  very  few  years  to  adapt  Blackstone  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  this  immortality,  rarely 
accorded  to  the  preacher  of  a  progressive  science,  is  greatly  due 
to  the  author’s  own  great  merits.  There  is  a  rare  felicity  in  his 
style,  unapproached  by  any  other  legal  writer.  He  escaped  the 
traditional  dulness  of  his  craft.  His  learning  was  enormous. 
His  constant  citations  show  that  he  was  nearly  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  civil  and  feudal  laws  as  he  was  with  his 
owu*  }  e}  the  f,lel  never  put  out  the  fire.  The  immense 
mass  of  facts  which  his  memory  enabled  him  to  retain 


, — ; - tu  retail 

and  to  use  for  mutual  illustration  never  dimmed  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  style  — never  chained  down  his  attention  to 
details  to  the  exclusion  of  broad  and  general  views.  A  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  minutiae  is  apt  to  paralyze  the 
power  of  generalization;  but  Blackstone  combined,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  very  distinct  talents  of  collecting  facts 
and  elaborating  theories ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his 
style  that,  with  an  unbounded  command  of  facts,  he  never 
suffers  them  to  throng  into  his  sentences  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obscure  or  to  overload  the  principles  which  he  is  laying  down, 
liiere  is  detail  enough  to  save  the  work  from  being  mere  decla¬ 
mation  ;  and  there  is  enough  of  illustration  from  other  systems, 
of  general  principle  and  of  reflection  naturally  arising  out  of  the 
subject,  to  save  the  book  from  being— what  almost  a  11  law-books 
are-a  mere  dry  abstract  of  the  Statute-book  and  the  Eeports. 

The  merits  of  Blackstone’s  manner  are  curiously  set  off  by  the 
faults  of  those  who  haye  lately  undertaken  to  edit  him.  Of 


Sergeant  Stephen  we  do  not  speak,  for  he  can  in  no  sense  he 
cafied  an  editor  of  Blackstone.  He  recasts  entirely  the  whole 
division  of  the  subject,  and  imbeds  into  the  mass  of  his  own 
very  able  treatise  huge  fragments  of  the  commentator’s  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but  his  work  has  as  much  relation  to  Blackstone’s  as 
the  west  window  of  Winchester  Cathedral  has  to  the  figures  out 
of  whose  fragments  it  was  pieced  together ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  he  thought  it  necessary  to  connect  himself  with  his  prede¬ 
cessor  at  all.  But  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Kerr  have  confined 
themselves  more  scrupulously  to  the  task  of  adapting  their 
author;  and,  oddly  enough,  they  err— one  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  other— of  that  mean  between  declamation 
and  dry  detail  which  the  learned  commentator  himself  has 
so  admirably  kept.  Mr.  Warren’s  professes  to  be  an  abridg¬ 
ment;  but  it  is  an  abridgment  by  dilution,  and  not  by  com¬ 
pression.  The  garnish  of  a  text  or  two,  and  the  addition  of 
a  great  many  very  edifying  reflections,  give  it  rather  a  watery 
appearance ;  and  this  is  not  diminished  by  a  marked  taste  for 
expatiating  on  constitutional  in  preference  to  judicial  law.  This 
preference  will  doubtless  add  to  the  book’s  attractivenesss,  hut 
it  must  detract  from  its  value  as  an  introduction  to  legal  study. 
In  one  place,  Mr.  Warren  complains  bitterly  that  a  reputation 
for  skill  in  lighter  literature  is  ruinous  to  a  legal  character ;  but 
his  own  book  furnishes  an  ample  reason  for  the  fact.  A  man 
who  has  written  such  novels  as  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  is  apt  to 
have  an  ignominious  apprehension  of  being  dull. 

To  this  charge,  at  least,  Mr.  Kerr  is  not  open.  He  is  quite  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  details.  He  evidently  finds  it  difficult 
to  mention  an  Act  of  Parliament  without  giving  an  abstract  of  it. 
In  respect  to  agency  he  is  voluminous  ;  but  his  account  of  the' 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  marriage  almost  amounts  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  handbook  of  matrimony.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  a  literary  reputation  ;  and  he  treats  the  legal  additions  which 
he  has  to  make  in  a  manner  which,  we  beg  to  assure  him,  will 
make  him  perfectly  secure.  The  most  captious  attorney  can 
detect  no  treasonable  homage  to  the  Muses  in  his  style.  His 
dulness  does  not  arise  from  totally  ignoring  history  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  the  reason  of  our  law,  for  he  does  some¬ 
times  deal  with  it,  as  in  his  account  of  municipal  corporations  ; 
but  he  evidently  thinks  that  history  and  law  are  two  very  good 
things,  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  separate.  He  does  not,  like 
his  author,  so  interweave  the  two  that  the  law  is  enlivened  by 
the  history,  and  the  history  derives  weight  from  the  law;  but 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  law,  he  utterly  repudiates  everything, 
past  or  present,  from  its  earlier  history  or  from  extraneous 
analogies,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  its  principle  or  to  beguile 
its  tedium.  A  comparison  between  Blackstone’s  account  of  the 
old  Poor-law  and  Mr.  Kerr’s  account  of  the  new,  will  best 
exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  commentator  and  his  editor. 
Of  course  we  can  only  give  fragments : — 

The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  subsisted  entirely  upon 
private  benevolence,  and  the  charity  of  well-disposed  Christians.  For  though 
it  appears  by  the  Mirror,  that  by  the  common  law  the  poor  were  to  be  “  sus¬ 
tained  by  parsons,  rectors  of  the  church,  and  the  parishioners,  so  that  none 
of  them  die  for  default  of  sustenance ;”  and  though  by  the  statute  la  Rich.  II. 
c.  7,  and  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  12,  the  poor  are  directed  to  abide  in  the  cities  or 
towns  wherein  they  were  born,  or  such  wherein  they  had  dwelt  for  three 
years  (which  seems  to  be  the  first  rudiments  of  parish  settlements),  yet  till 
the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  25, 1  find  no  compulsory  method  chalked  out  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  poor  seem  to  have  been  left  to  such  relief  as  the 
humanity  of  their  neighbours  would  afford  them.  The  monasteries  were,  in 
particular,  their  principal  resource;  and  among  other  bad  effects  which 
attended  the  monastic  institutions,  it  was  not  perhaps  one  of  the  least  (though 
frequently  esteemed  quite  otherwise)  that  they  supported  and  fed  a  very 
numerous  and  very  idle  poor,  whose  sustenance  depended  upon  what  was 
daily  distributed  in  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious  houses.  But,  upon  the 
total  dissolution  of  these,  the  inconvenience  of  thus  encouraging  the  poor  in 
habits  of  indolence  and  beggary  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
abundance  of  statutes  were  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  children,  for  providing  for  the  poor  and  impotent,  which,  the  preambles 
to  some  of  them  recite,  had  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  These  poor  were 
principally  of  two  6orts :  sick  and  impotent,  and  therefore  unable  to  work  ; 
idle  and  sturdy,  and  therefore  able,  but  not  willing  to  exercise  any  honest 
employment.  To  provide  in  some  measure  for  both  of  these,  in  and  about 
the  metropolis,  Edward  the  Sixth  founded  three  royal  hospitals :  Christ’s  and 
St.  Thomas’s,  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  through  infancy  or  sickness;  and 
Bridewell,  for  the  punishment  and  employment  of  the  vigorous  and  idle. 

But  these  were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  care  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom  at  large ;  and  therefore,  after  many  other  fruitless  experiments, 
by  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  overseers  of  the  poor  were  appointed  in  every  parish. 

This  is  Blackstone.  How  for  Mr.  Kerr’s  account  of  the  new 
Poor-law: — 

This  was  effected  in  18  34  by  the  statute  4  &  J  Will.  IV.  c.  75.  A  board 
of  three  commissioners,  styled  “  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,”  was  established  for  a  period  of  five  years;  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  relief  to  the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  was  made  subject  to  their  direction  and  control.  They  were  empowered 
to  make  and  issue  general  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  (subject  to  disallow¬ 
ance  by  the  king  in  council)  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  government 
of  workhouses,  the  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticing  of  the  children 
of  poor  persons,  and  the  guidance  and  control  of  all  guardians,  vestries,  and 
parish  officers,  so  far  as  related  to  the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor;  and 
also  for  the  keeping,  examining,  auditing,  and  allowing  of  accounts,  and  the 
making  and  entering  into  contracts  in  all  matters  relating  to  such  manage¬ 
ment  or  relief,  or  to  any  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  were  also  empowered  to  unite  several  adjacent  parishes  into  one 
union,  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  ;  each  parish  being,  however, 
separately  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  its  own  poor,  the  share  of  expenses 
incurred  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  parishes  being  ascertained  by  means 
of  triennial  averages. 

A  minute  but  characteristic  difference  between  the  two 
writers  may  be  noticed  in  Blackstone’s  entire  abandonment. 
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and  Mr.  Kerr’s  careful  preservation,  of  the  triad  of  substantives 
which  form  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  statutory  English. 
These  literary  defects,  however,  apart,  Mr.  Kerr’s  edition  de¬ 
serves  commendation  for  the  extreme  fidelity  with  which  -black- 
stone  is  reproduced.  He  does  not  mutilate  His  author.  .Nothing 
is  changed  or  left  out,  except  merely  where  a  change  in  tense  is 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  statements  being  no  longer  true, 
which  were  true  in  Blackstone’s  time.  Mr.  Kerr’s  part  has  been 
confined  to  additions;  and  these  have  evidently  been  made  with 
laborious  care.  In  one  place,  indeed,  we  observe  an  instance  ot 
Chinese  exactness  in  the  editor,  who  copies  without  hesitation 
from  Blackstone  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  an  obvious  miscitation  of  a 
statute  (Ric.  II.  for  Ric.  III.);  but  this,  and  one  or  two  other 
errors  which  we  have  noticed— e.  g.,  the  invention  of  a  1 7  Geo.  IV., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  40 — doubtless  only  need  the  opportunity  ot  a  second 
edition  to  be  rectified. 


THE  EARTH  AND  MAN* 

WE  have,  in  our  own  language,  two  manuals  of  Physical 
Geography  so  admirable  of  their  kind  that  a  work  which 
deserves  to  be  preferred  to  them  must  possess  excellences  ot 
a  very  high  order.  We  think,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  text-book,  the  volume  before  us  is  superior  either  to 
M.  Guyot’s  Earth  and  Man,  or  to  Mrs.  Somerville’s  Physical 
Geography.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  first  in  its  far  greater 
size,  and  its  more . systematic  form.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
three  last  chapters  of  hi.  Guyot’s  book  are,  in  some  respects, 
quite  unequal  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  M.  Maury’s  work  has 
a  more  formidable  rival  in  Mrs.  Somerville’s;  but  the  far  greater 
detail  into  which  his  plan  allows  him  to  go  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  human  race,  and  the  extraordinary  meagreness 
and  inferiority  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  last  chapter,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  superiority  of  her  work  to  his  in  its 
strictly  geographical  portion.  We  speak,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  of  these  three  works  as  text-books,  not  of  their  literary 
merits.  We  know  few  books  from  which  a  reader  new  to  the 
subject  will  gain  so  much  siccum  lumen  as  he  will  from  M. 
Guyot’s  brilliant  little  sketch ;  and  M.  Maury’s  manner  of 
writing  cannot  bear  one  instant’s  comparison  with  the  graceful 
eloquence  of  the  most  gifted  woman  of  her  times. 

La  Terre  et  V Homme  is  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of  fifteen 
years.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions 
amidst  which  mankind  finds  itself,  and  an  explanation  of  those 
great  necessities  which  have  made  the  course  of  history  what 
it  has  been.  The  author  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth 
that,  without  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the 
outer  world — without  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  results 
of  physical  science — history  must  always  be  little  better  than 
a  puzzle.  His  work  forms  one  of  a  collection  of  historical 
treatises  published  in  Paris,  and  is  intended,  we  presume,  as  an 
introduction  to  all  the  rest. 

Before  addressing  himself  to  his  especial  subject,  M.  Maury 
gives  one  glance  around  the  immensity  of  space.  He  bids  us  look 
abroad  on  the  unnumbered  stars  which  science  now  declines  to 
call  fixed— to  look  then  at  our  own  sun,  who  himself  revolves 
round  some  mysterious  centre — to  carry  our  eye  through  the 
system  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  our 
satellite,  the  moon — then,  having  attained  some  conception  of  our 
position  and  relative  importance  in  the  universe,  to  concentrate 
our  interest  upon  our  own  planet,  so  small  when  compared  to 
what  is  beyond  it,  so  deeply  important  to  ourselves.  He  next 
traces  rapidly  the  history  of  the  globe,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known, 
wisely  declining  to  dogmatize  about  the  precise  mode  of  its 
origin,  or  to  attempt  to  trace  by  what  steps  it  passed  to  that 
stage  of  its  development — the  earliest  of  which  we  can  form  a 
distinct  conception — when  it  was  a  mass  of  fused  or  incandescent 
matter.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  earth  from  the 
earliest  time  of  which  geology  tells  us  anything,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Pliocene  period,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  introduces  us  to  the  proper  subject  of 
the  work— the  condition  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as 
they  are. 

This  survey  is  commenced  by  remarks  on  the  general  form  ot 
the  globe,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
it.  These  considerations  form  a  very  natural  prelude  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  climates,  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
and  the  lines  of  equal  winter  and  summer  temperature.  Thence 
we  pass  to  the  winds  of  our  own  region  of  the  globe,  to  the  trade- 
winds  {vents  alises),  to  the  zone  of  calms,  and  to  the  monsoons, 
as  we  call  them,  or  moussons,  as  they  are  named  in  French,  both 
words  being  derived  from  the  Arabic  term  which  means  “  season- 
wind.”  The  Etesians  of  the  Mediterranean  express,  we  may 
observe,  the  same  idea.  Many  of  the  more  local  winds  are  also 
noticed — the  bora  of  the  northern  Adriatic,  the  Use  which  rushes 
down  from  the  snowy  Alps  on  the  heated  Mediterranean,  and 
the  samiel,  or  poison-wind  of  Africa. 

The  currents  of  the  ocean  and  the  Gulf-stream  have  a  section 
to  themselves;  and  the  tides — the  little  tides  called  seiches,  such 
as  are  observed  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva— the  bore,  called  barre  in 
the  Seine,  and  mascaret  in  the  Dordogne — the  surf  or  ressac,  so 
terrible  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  other  marine  phenomena, 
are  discussed  in  another.  Icebergs  lead  naturally  to  glaciers  and 


the  snow-line— these  to  mountains— and  they  again  to  plains  in  all 
their  varieties,  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the •.llanos  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the  pampas  of  South  America.  Such 
plains  as  those  of  the  Camargue  and  of  the  Crau,  the  products 
of  comparatively  recent  conditions  of  land  and  water,  bring  us  to 
the  great  alluvial  deposits — to  the  Delta,  to  the  Lido  of  \  enice, 
and  to  the  Haffs  in  the  Baltic.  An  account  of  the  raised  beaches 
so  common  on  many  coasts,  and  of  the  alternate  rising  and  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  follows.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  Atolls  of  the  Pacific,  whose  history  is  as  strange  as  a 
fairy  tale,  connects  these  subjects  with  volcanoes  and  their  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  and  these,  again,  suggest  earthquakes,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  mountains— from  which  we  pass  to  consider  the  streams 
and  rivers,  with  their  channels,  which  form  a  natural  complement, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  mountains.  A  long  chapter  is  next  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  minerals  throughout  the 
world,  and  another  to  botanical  geography.  M.  Maury  has 
taken  as  his  chief  guide  in  this  department  M.  A.  De  Candolle, 
and  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  curious  facts,  as  well  as  the 
principal  laws  of  vegetable  distribution  which  have  hitherto  been 
established.  We  must  condense  one  or  two  paragraphs  tor  our 
readers :  — 


•  La  Terre  et  V Homme.  Par  L.  Alfred  Maury.  Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie. 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  species  of  plants  extend  over  nearly  one-third 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  Eighteen  of  these  are  at  home  in  about  one-halt  the 
globe.  To  this  number  belong  the  shepherd’s  purse,  the  hairy  bitter-cress, 
the  Canadian  flea-bane,  Samolus  Valerandi,  Solanum  nigrum ,.  Juncus  bufo - 
nine.  The  wild  thyme  is  the  only  plant  having  anything  of  a  woody  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  included  amongst  the  1 17  mentioned  above.  Hibiscus  tiliaceu* 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  shrubs. 

From  botanical  geography  we  advance  to  the  distribution  of 
animals,  which  is  treated  at  much  greater  length.  M.  Maury 
finishes  his  survey  with  some  sensible  general  remarks  :— 

The  distribution,  which  we  have  explained,  shows  that  every  species  has  a 
more  or  less  determinate  area  of  habitation.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  We 
cannot  say.  All  that  can  be  positively  affirmed  is,  that  the  characteristic 
Deculiarities  of  the  greater  number  of  animals  are  adapted  to  the  physical  and 
climatological  conditions  in  which  they  live;  but  these  conditions  do  not 
suflace  to  explain  the  difference  of  their  organization. 

Man,  when  looked  at  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  zoologist,  13 
of  course  an  animal.  Accordingly,  we  pass  reasonably  enough 
from  the  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  to  examine  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  M.  Maury 
does  not  agree  with  those  writers  who  think  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  men.  He  makes  three  great  varieties  or  rac®s 
the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black— which  are  connected  by 
numerous  intermediate  types.  Of  these  last,  the  five  principal 
ones  are  the  Boreal,  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  the  American  the 
Hottentot,  and  the  Papuan,  the  extension  of  each  ot  which 
corresponds  pretty  closely  with  a  distinct  botamco-zoological 
region.  Leaving  on  one  side  all,  or  nearly  all,  discussion  about 
origin— which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  plainly  out 
of  place  in  an  educational  treatise— M.  Maury  proceeds  to  pass 
under  review  the  eight  races  mentioned  above,  with  their  nume¬ 
rous  sub-races.  He  does  this  at  considerable  length ;  and  not 
until  his  statement  of  facts  has  been  completed  does  he  allow 
himself  to  sum  up,  in  a  very  impartial  and  judicious  way,  the 
theories  of  those  who  believe  in  different  specific  centres  ot 
creation  as  well  for  the  human  race  as  for  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  more  generally-accepted  views  of  others  who  hold  that 
all  the  varieties  which  we  at  present  see  are  mainly  the  result  ot 
degeneracy  from  one  original  type. 

A  short  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  of  the  first  beginnings  of  language,  in  so  far  as  comparative 
philology  has  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  or  to  guess  at  them, 
brings  U3  to  the  great  threefold  division  of  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guage — into  the  monosyllabic,  the  agglutinative,  and  the  inflec¬ 
tive  periods.  We  are  then  led  to  examine  the  tongues  which 
have  remained  crystallized  in  the  forms  of  the  first  period.  Ihe 
principal  of  these  is  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the  old  Chinese, 
for  the  language  now  in  use  shows  a  marked  advance  towards 
agglutination.  °  From  this  point  we  proceed  to  the  Siamese,  the 
Thibetian,  and  other  dialects  which  are  a  degree  higher  in  the 
scale.  These  lead  us  to  the  Dravidian,  or  old  languages  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  are  agglutinative,  and  are  divided  into  two  families, 
those  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south.  These  have  points 
of  resemblance  and  connexion  with  the  Australian  dialects ;  but 
in  their  general  structure  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
group  of  the  Ugro-Japanese  languages,  and  may  indeed  be 
classed  with  them  as  one  vast  family,  under  the  name  of  Tura- 
man.  The  American,  the  Caucasian  and  Basque,  the  African, 
the  Hottentot,  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  bring  us  to  the  inflective 
groups,  and  to  the  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  family. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  language,  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  M.  Maury  has  pointed  out  how  the  words 
which  first  came  into  use  were  the  names  of  the  most  familiar 
objects,  and  has  explained  how  the  idea  of  classification  and  the 
use  of  abstract  terms  arose.  He  attempts,  in  the  same  way, 
to  trace  the  growth  of  religions,  in  the  different  forms  which 
they  have  taken  in  various  races,  from  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
the  Zend  forefathers  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  who  ca-lled  their 
divine  being  gaddta,  “  litre  donnd  de  soi-mSme  ’—whence  the 
Iclioda  of  tlie  Persians,  tlie  gud  of  the  Goths,  and  the  gott  of  the 
Germans— down  to  the  Fetichism  of  the  African  savages.  A  very 
short  account  of  the  great  outlines  of  religious  worship  is  natu¬ 
rally  connected  with  this.  The  Mowing  remarks,  taken  from 
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this  section,  put  strikingly  before  us  tlie  persistency  of  tlie  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  of  a  race  : — 

The  Islamimn  of  the  negroes  of  Soudan  and  of  Senegambia,  who  are  natu¬ 
rally  fetiehista,  becomes  a  faith  in  talismans,  composed  of  verses  of  the 
'■°^an '  maraljout.  takes  amongst  them  the  place  which  used  to  be  occu- 
hf6  6°iCer,er  Pnest;  ,  With  the  Mongols,  Buddhism  descends  from  the 
St°l%etapb]S1C  puM^ty  whi  ch  envelope  its  origin,  and  becomes  no- 
rlfrAffri  °  f‘9,gU1Scd  Ckamamsm.  With  the  Persian  Scheahs  the  ado- 
and  th®  sev,e?  Imaums,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  have  trans- 
nH  df/tW  mon?Sels51.of  IsIam  mt0  what  13  really  a  polytheism,  in  which 
fil  ce/C?:tUre9,0f.Mazd/1S“reaPPear,whicl1  the  religion  of  Mahomet  believed 
itseif  to  have  destroyed.  Finally,  even  in  Christianity  we  encounter  analo¬ 
gous  facts.  This  religion  only  preserves  its  purity  and  its  moral  grandeur 
tho  races  who  have  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 
Everywhere  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  savage  and  inferior  races, 
its  precepts  have  altered  their  original  character  under  the  influence  of  cus- 
oms  which  are  repugnant  to  it.  Tho  Pagan  superstitions  which  Christianity 
came  to  combat  have  mamtained  themselves  by  taking  shelter  under  its  pro¬ 
tection.  ....  The  Abyssinians,  Christians  though  they  be,  have  contrived 

d1SgT1SCC  {°T’  PolySamy-  60  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospeh  In  the  Levant  the  Christian  populations  have  retained  a  host 
Pagan  usages ;  and  in  Italy,  nay,  even  in  the  remoter  districts  of  our 
own  provinces,  there  exist  many  traditions  which  have  a  polytheistic  origin. 

, ,  T|1.e  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  are  intended  to  lead  us  up  to 
the  threshold  ol  authentic  history.  They  briefly  pass  in  review 
the  earliest  forms  of  society,  and  treat  of  marriage,  the  patria 
potestas,  the  organization  of  the  tribe,  and  slavery.  We  observe 
in  passing,  a  mistake,  very  natural  and  venial,  but  to  an  English 
eye  sufficient  y  absurd--*  Chez  les  Arabes  encore  divises  en 
tribus,  toute  1  autorite  appartient  au  Cheikh,  ou  ancien ;  et  de 
mcme  e/iez  les  Ecossciis ,  le  laird  commandait  au  clan A  short 
account  of  the  arms  of  the  earliest  races,  and  their  simple  house¬ 
hold  instruments,  of  their  dress,  food,  and  means  of  locomotion,  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  author’s  design,  and  conducts  us  to  his 
conclusion,  when— arrived,  as  it  were,  at  the  summit  of  his  under- 
akmg  he  tells  us  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  wide  space  over  which 
we  have  travelled  together,  shows  us  the  various  races  of  men 
gradually  changing  each  other’s  character,  slowly  and  steadily 
tending  towards  one  uniform  type,  ever  learning  more  and  more 
ever  communicating  their  knowledge  to  each  other.  He  then 
bids  us  follow  with  our  eyes  along  the  stately  march  of  history 
the  influences  of  those  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
human  family  has  been  placed,  and  which  he  has  been  explain¬ 
ing  to  US.  * 

An  Appendix,  giving  a  list  of  the  most  important  and  recent 
works  upon  every  subject  on  which  the  author  has  touched  at 
any  length,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  make  the  work  before 
us  the  nucleus  of  an  immense  and  truly  Eitter-like  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  concludes  this  well-conceived  and  admirably 
arranged  treatise,  and  suggests  the  wish,  as  it  offers  the  means 
to  obey  the  injunction  given  to  us  in  the  words  which  are 
placed  beneath  a  well-known  picture  of  the  great  man  whom  we 
have  just  named:—  b 

Wouldst  thou  advance  into  the  Infinite, 

Go  into  the  Finite  upon  all  Bides. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER* 

MR-  WOE  SEE  Y  professes  to  supply  a  desideratum  which 
JXL  exists,  he  says,  hot  only  here,  but  on  the  Continent.  Many 
lives  of  Luther  have  appeared  ;  but  he  complains  that  they  have  all 
been  engrossed  with  the  stirring  scenes  which  accompanied  the 
outburst  of  the  great  religious  revolution.  As  soon  as  the  star  of 
the  Keformatmn  begins  to  wane,  the  biographers  of  Luther  get  tired 
ot  the  subject,  and  dismiss  their  hero  in  a  few  summary  panes.  We 
cordially  sympathize  with  Mr.  Worsley’s  complaint;  but  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  he  is  equally  obnoxious  to  it  himself. 
When  he  wrote  his  preface,  only  his  first  volume  was  ready,  and 
the  composition  of  that  is  admirable.  Luther's  early  groping 
a  ter  truth,  the  gradual  steps  of  his  enlightenment,  his  inclio-- 
nation  at  the  enormities  of  Tetzel,  the  burning  of  the  bull,  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  the  romantic  retreat  in  the  Wartburg,  are 
1  Wlt]l  a  hfe  and  vigour  which  give  to  the  biography 
almost  the  interest  of  a  novel.  Mr.  Worsley  has  a  vivid,  sketchy 
manner,  and  an  easy  style;  and  in  this  first  volume  he  is  at 
his  ease,  and  takes  his  time.  All  the  parts  of  the  picture  are 
brought  out  and  well  finished,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
various  characters  is  artistically  maintained.  And  doubtless  the 
author  imagined  that  he  would  be  able  to  work  out  the  rest  of 
Luther  s  life  with  equal  elaboration.  He  little  counted  on  the 
conferences  and  controversies,  the  Diets  and  the  Leagues,  which 
la.y  before  him  to  describe.  It  is  no  wonder  that  historian  after 
historian  has  recoiled  from  detailing  the  intricate  and  profitless 
complication  of  manoeuvres  of  which  the  later  annals  of  the 
Reformation  consist.  When  Mr.  Worsley  came  to  this  part  of  his 
task,  he  must  have  felt  more  sympathy  for  the  predecessors  whose 
omissions  he  condemns.  As  the  biography  proceeds,  it  gradually 
quickens  in  pace.  The  space  that  in  the  first  volume  is  allotted 
to  three  years,  in  the  second  suffices  for  sixteen.  The  history 
in  order  to  be  readable,  must  be  compressed.  The  author  admits 
this,  but  he  admits  it  with  reluctance;  and  the  constant  conflict 
between  the  necessity  for  compression  and  the  inclination  to 
wil^r^f  f  ni°8t  1nfellClt0US  influence  upon  his  style.  He 


fr0m,°nmt0  ‘he  °ther>  tiU  at  last  the  narrative  degene, 
rates  into  a  schoolboy  s  notion  of  an  abstract-a  string  of  pur- 
pureipanm.  s  * 

wlf  niWhi?- Mr;.  )Vor2ley  has  shown  most  power  is  in  his 
rare  talent  of  breathing  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  controversy. 
He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  ever-varyiiig 

8praDg  Up  ia  such  rapifl  succession  on 
Wi  a  AeCil0  he;ScaC?meilt’  and  the  sti11  more  wearisome  sub- 
ilia  I  f  ^ C  flo^floM101!  controversy;  and  yet  his  summaries 
are  so  brief  and  so  clear  that  they  almost  equal  the  narrative  in 
interest.  Those  who  m  the  present  day  have  handled  the  thorny 
literature  of  the  Denison  case  will  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  talent  which  can  put  the  microscopic  distinctions  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  controversialist  within  reach  of  the  million.  In  illus¬ 
tration,  we  will  quote  our  author’s  description  of  part  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Marburg— not  because  it  is  absolutely  his  best 
performance,  but  because  it  is  the  most  available  for  citation. 

After  dinner  the  discussion  was  renewed,  and  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  were  devoted  to  the  controversy,  but  without  any  impression 
-f  Tade  .on  edher  party  by  the  representations  of  the  other.  Author 
stood  throughout  on  the  defensive,  repeatedly  quoting  the  text  which  he 

regarded  as  decisive  and  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
s  given  by  St.  Paul  m  i  Cor.  xi.  His  adversaries  assailed  him  with  other 
arguments.  You  will  not  allow  a  metaphor,  yet  you  admit  a  synecdoche  " 
urged  (Ecolampadius,  ‘  in  the  words,  ‘  This  is  my  body.’  ”  “  There  is  a  great 
difference,  Luther  replied,  “  between  metaphor  and  synecdoche ;  synecdoche 
does  not  involve  a  sign  as  metaphor  does ;  but  every  one  understand  what  i! 
meant  by  drinking  a  bottle,  that  it  is  the  beer  in  the  bottle.  Tbe  body  of 
Christ  is  m  the  bread  as  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  i/the 
dove.  The  term  sacrament,  ’  (Ecolampadius  continued,  “is  synonymous 
with  a  sign  or  token  which  is  as  good  as  an  acknowledgment  that  metaphor 

“  th^&yed‘  1  nUtael fanswered< that  he  could  not  accede  to  such  an  inference  • 
the  body  and  blood  of  course  are  signs  in  one  sense;  they  are  signs  of  our 
redemption,  and  of  the  promises  of  God,  which  hang  upon  them.”  Zwm.d 
pother  argument.  A  body,  he  said>  cannof  without 

onfj«°f  0Ur  u0Wn’  f°r  he  t00k  the  form  of  a  servant  JPit  is’  now 

forAf  f  °ri  A  body>  euch  as  «  ?kall  share;  and  that  body  is  in  heaven 
the  IL  Tr  He  ascended  mto  heaven;”  it  therefore  cannot  be  at 

the  same  tune  in  the  bread.  “I  will  have  nothing,”  Luther  exclaimed 

thn°tdt°l  WhAy0U?  “at:hemat.1C9;  God  i3  above  mathematics  ;  I  never  stated 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  m  the  bread  as  in  a  place.”  But  when  it  was 
attempted  to  lead  linn  to  a  more  precise  statement  of  what  his  doctrine  really 
was,  he  drew  back  m  abhorrence.  To  affect  precision  in  such  a  case  was  in 
dhl  Jnf  t,he,he1,Sdlt  °f  irreverence  and  impiety  ;  and  to  talk,  as  Zw ingle 

did,  of  Christ  s  body  being  finite,  was  to  degrade  the  Godhead  to  the  lefel 

ClmAlg“0Thne  X(dlercrUdin«’  T*  !i°  6eParate  the  two  “divisible  natures  of 
Christ.  The  whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  was  in  the  sacrament.”  Zwingle 

proceeded  to  charge  him  with  bringing  back  Popery  by  the  doctrine  which  he 
held  on  the  Lord  s  Supper.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  recognise 
the  papistical  opus  operatum  ;  but  believed  the  sacrament  to  be  eftectuaUnly 
because  of  Christ’s  institution  “by  the  word,”  like  the  divine  word  itself  not 
losing  its  virtue  by  unbelief  either  in  the  priest  or  people,  but  to  tho  imfekli 
ful  j>a  savour  of  death  unto  death,”  and  to  the  faithful  “  ^  savour  of  lffe  unto 
!/  •  At  last  he  tore  the  velvet  cloth  from  the  table,  and  held  up  before  all 
the  assembly  the  large  letters,  “This  is  my  body,”  as  an  unassailable  warrant 
for  persistmg  in  the  plain  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  against  every 

One  minor  defect  in  Mr.  Worsley ’s  style  we  must  notice  in 
passing  It  is  strange  that  an  author  whose  language  is  so  re- 
markable  for  gracefulness  and  ease  should  think  it  necessary  to 
attect  those  qualities  by  the  introduction  of  slipshod.  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  made  to  take  a  “sound  nap”  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
In  another  place,  lie  “  rates  the  Elector— not  in  the  way  in  which 
vestries  rate,  but  m  the  way  in  which  old  women  rate ;  and  else¬ 
where,  Luther  is  said  to  regret  that  Melancthon  “  has  not  more  of 
the  needful.  Mr.  Worsley  seems  to  think  that  the  fact  of 
Luther  s  having  been  fond  ol  slang  is  a  sufficient  excuse  to  him 
for  indulging  in  it  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of  our  author’s  style 
which  we  readily  admit,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  biography— 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  none  of  its  predecessors 
haie  been  satisfactory.  Luthers  life  encroaches  too  much  on 
the  domain  of  history ;  and  the  domains  of  history  and  bio¬ 
graphy  are  very  distinct.  It  is  the  office  of  history  to  record 
how  a  man  acts  under  the  public  eye ;  and  therefore  it  paints 
him  as  he  thinks  lie  ought  to  be,  rather  than  as  he  is.  But 
biography  chronicles  his  life  as  it  passes  when  he  is  under  no 
check  ot  public  opinion,  no  load  of  public  responsibility.  It 
tells  how  lie  acts  towards  those  who  can  make  no  outcry- 
how  he  speaks  when  his  words  are  free  to  flow  from  the  abun- 
dance  of  his  heart.  Now  there  never  was  a  man  who  had  so 
little  private  life  as  Luther.  Most  public  men— even  those  who 
have  most  powerfully  influenced  the  fortunes  of  our  race— have 
done  so  almost  entirely  by  their  speeches,  their  writings,  or 
their  public  acts.  W  hat  Napoleon,  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  Hilde- 
brand  might  do  or  say  in  their  own  private  circles,  had  no  direct 
etiect  on  their  contemporaries,  and  therefore  has  a  personal  rather 
than  an  historic  interest.  _  But  it  was  not  so  with  an  apostle  of 
new  ideas  that  revolutionized  the  world.  Iu  the  dissemination 
of  his  opinions  lay  his  gigantic  power;  and  every  conversation 
.e^ter>  ®very  journey  he  made,  was  a  means  to  the  great  end' 
ot  his  hie.  His  words  became  oracles,  no  matter  when  or  where 
uttered.  Consequently,  nothing  in  his  life  was  private  The  full 
glare  of  European  publicity  was  turned  on  every  circumstance 
of  his  domestic  life.  His  most  private  acts  became  public— they 
had  a  meaning  for  his  fellow  men,  and  a  bearing  on  the  crisis  off 

manifesto ^  gUlde‘  ^  V<?ly  marriaSe  "  as  a  controversial 

A  Life  of  Luther,  therefore,  is  in  truth  only  a  chapter  out  of  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  if  written  in  the  spirit  and 
under  the  responsibilities  of  a  history,  it  might  be  as  valuable  a 
contribution  to  literature  as  a  Life  of  Philip  the  Second  or  of 
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Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  Mr.  Worsley  does  not  profess  to  write 
as  an  historian.  There  is  no  trace  of  critical  research  or  ot 
laborious  accuracy  in  his  pages.  His  object  is  merely  to 
entertain  and  to  inform — he  takes  no  notice  of  the  historical 
disputes  which  honeycomb  the  ground  over  which  lie  walks. 

He  dismisses  the  case  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  with  a  few 
caustic  remarks  against  Luther’s  detractors,  without  attempting 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  He 
tells  again  the  old  story  of  Luther’s  finding  a  Bible  in  a  library 
at  Wittenberg,  and  his  exultation  at  discovering  that  it  contained 
“more  Gospels  and  Epistles  than  those  in  the  postils.  '' e 
should  have  thought  that  Dr.  Maitland  had  disposed  of  that  fable 
for  ever ;  but  our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Dr. 
Maitland  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject.  So  little  does  he  assume 
a  critical  attitude  that,  among  the  crowd  of  anecdotes  which  he 
relates,  he  gives  no  hint  to  his  readers  of  what  he  wishes  them  to 
believe.  He  tells  the  following  with  as  unwavering  a  gravity  as 
he  exhibits  in  chronicling  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  :  • 

But  before  the  armies  could  meet,  Soliman  had  received  a  repulse  from  the 
ruined  walls  of  Guntz,  which  convinced  him  that  the  God  of  battle  was  no 
longer  on  his  side.  When  the  Turks  were  sure  of  victory,  a  horseman  in 
complete  armour  descended  in  the  air,  brandishing  his  sword,  and  forbidding 
the  Moslem  to  approach  Jurischitz  and  his  devoted  band. 

With  a  similar  disdain  of  pedantic  accuracy,  he  accuses  (vol.  i. 
p.  308)  the  Holy  See  of  levying  a  tax  on  priests’  concubines— and 
then,  in  justification,  cites  a  passage  at  length  from  the  Centum 
Gravamina,  which  does  not.  even  mention  the  Holy  See.  But 
though  Mr.  Worsley  is  not  fastidious  about  accuracy  himself,  he 
by  no  means  spares  those  of  his  predecessors  who  have  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  failing.  He  falls  on  the  unfortunate  Audin — 
who,  as  a  Frenchman  and  an  Ultramontane,  has  a  double  right  to 
blunder — with  all  the  fury  of  an  indignant  Protestant.  Luther 
stopped  at  Erfurth  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  being 
applied  to  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  consented  to  preach.  On 
this  Mr.  Worsley  has  an  indignant  note : — 

Audin  says,  with  wilful  falsehood,  II.  p.  85,  «  Fe  demanded  and  obtained 
permission  to  preach.”  Seckendorff  expressly  states,  “  Instanter  rogatus 
■concionem  habuit.”  I.  p.  i5z.  And  it  was  Luther’s  maxim  never  to  preach 
without  a  call. 

The  mistake  is  not  a  very  serious  one,  even  if  Audin  made  it. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  irreconcilable  in  the  accounts. 
What  could  be  more  likely  than  that,  having  been  begged 
by  the  inhabitants  to  preach,  Luther  should  apply  to  the 
authorities  for  permission?  Biographers  are  well  known 
for  a  servile  race;  but  Mr.  Worsley  out-Boswells  Boswell. 
He  is  the  pattern  of  all  biographers.  He  not  only  justifies 
his  hero’s  faults — he  will  not  be  content  unless  he  imitates 
them  in  practice.  It  is  told  of  the  last  days  of  the  ancien  regime, 
that  Marie-Antoinette,  having  sprained  her  ankle  one  day,  was 
reduced  to  a  hobble ;  whereupon  the  obsequious  courtiers  straight¬ 
way  took  to  limping  into  the  presence-chamber.  Allowing  for 
difference  of  age  and  country,  Mr.  Worsley  has  caught  Luther  s 
“hobble”  to  a  nicety.  Perhaps  his  bad  language,  like  his  mas¬ 
ter’s,  is  susceptible  of  a  controversial  interpretation.  There  is  a 
large  consensus  among  theologians — at  least  in  practice — that 
polemical  difference  suspends  altogether  the  ordinary  laws  of 
courtesy  and  charity,  and  very  considerably  relaxes  those  of 
truth.  Being  aware  of  this  ruling,  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  extensively  acted  on,  we  were  not  startled  at  the 
assertion  (vol.  ii.  p.  379),  that  payment  of  money,  according  to 
Itomanist  belief,  could  atone  for  any  sin — nor  at  the  assertion 
(vol.  i.  p.  49),  that  “  Luther  confessed  very  often,  not  about 
women  or  any  of  the  usual  sins  of  monks,  but  about  his  spiritual 
conflicts.”  We  wondered,  indeed,  where  Mr.  Worsley  procured 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  “usual  sins  of  monks  but 
we  are  aware  that  both  these  assertions  were  strictly  orthodox, 
and  that  Exeter  Hall  would  support  them  as  one  man.  But  we 
came  across  a  definition  of  Christian  worth,  which  certainly 
struck  us  as  a  new  and  compendious  view  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  has  as  yet  been  authoritatively 
accepted  by  any  class  of  theologians  : — 

But  the  century  -which  succeeded  to  this  wholesale  martyrdom  was  very 
dark,  feebly  illumined  by  a  scattered  name  or  two  of  Christian  worth,  such 
as  that  of  Gross-teste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  refused  to  institute  an  Italian 
boy  to  a  benefice  at  the  Pope’s  bidding,  and  is  reported  on  his  deathbed  to 
have  pronounced  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist. 

If  Mr.  Worsley  had  professed  to  be  an  historian,  the  value  of 
his  work  would  have  been  considerably  modified  by  the  above 
sentiments.  But  in  a  mere  biography,  the  heartiness  with  which 
he  throws  himself  into  one  side  of  the  question  adds  considerably 
to  the  vigour  of  the  narrative,  without  doing  any  serious  injury 
to  truth.  In  his  preface,  he  tells  us  that  his  only  aim  has 
been  to  cast  the  work  in  a  “  succinct  and  readable  form.”  And 
he  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  aim,  that  one-half  of  the  work  is 
readable  if  it  is  not  succinct,  and  the  other  half  is  succinct  if  it 
is  not  readable. 
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BERMUDA* 


!"E  have  often  commiserated  the  fate  of  a  military  man 
•  1  forced  to  loiter  away  many  months,  perhaps  even  years,  of 
his  life  in  some  one  of  our  numerous  colonies,  the  excitements  of 
which  have  been  graphically  enumerated  as  consisting  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  quarrels— equal  to  the  combinations  of  five  things  taken 


*  Bermuda,  a  Colony,  a  Fortress,  and  a  Prison;  or,  Eighteen  Months 
in  the  Somers  Islands.  By  a  Field  Officer.  London;  Longmans.  1 857 


three,  four,  or  all  together— between  the  Governor,  the  Bishop, 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  House 
of  Assembly.  Something  of  this  kind  of  dreariness  .probably 
weighed  upon  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  during  his  sojourn 
at  Bermuda.  We  wish  that  gentlemen  similarly  circumstanced 
would  more  frequently  relieve  themselves  by  similar  publica¬ 
tions.  The  work  is  an  unpretending  and  intelligent  account  01  a 
curious  subject. 

The  Bermudas  consist  of  five  large  islands,  and  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  small  ones — making  in  all,  it  is  said,  365,  if  the  counter 
makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  They  are  completely  sur- 
rounded  by  reefs,  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  nortJi 
and  west,  but  coming  close  to  the  shore  on  the  south  and  east  ot  the 
islands,  which  form  a  figure  like  a  shepherd’s  crook,  twenty-tour 
miles  long,  and  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  yards 
broad.  There  is  a  good  climate  during  the  winter;  and  although 
the  yellow  fever  prevails  about  once  in  five  years,  the  summer  is 
not  unhealthy,  nor,  except  for  a  short  time,  very  hot.  Ihe  author 
mentions  a  curious  fact  about  the  yellow  fever.  The  favourite 
remedy,  which  has  obtained  some  local  celebrity,  is  the  mandrake, 
and  people  drink  charcoal  and  water  by  way  ot  a  preservative. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  use  of  charcoal  in  this  manner 
has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  cholera. 

The  first  Englishman  who  arrived  in  the  islands  was  one  Henry 
May,  wrecked  there  in  1593.  His  visit  was  followed  by  that  ot  sir 
George  Somers  in  1609,  who  died  on  the  site  of  the  town  ot  ot. 
George’s,  which  is  now  the  capital,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  lie  tett 
behind  him  three  men  and  a  dog,  who  quarelled  and  lougkt  a 
good  deal,  till  they  were  superseded  by  a  regular  colony  ot 
sixty  persons  under  one  Eichard  More,  a  carpenter.  I  his  man  3 
successor  hung  a  fair  percentage  of  his  subjects,  and  so  grea  y 
oppressed  the  rest,  that  five  of  them  sailed  to  Ireland  (33°° 
miles)  in  an  open  boat  of  three  tons’  burden  to  escape  him.  Ihe 
only  remarkable  incident  in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  its  conversion  by  one  of  its  governors,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  into  a  sort  of  piratical 
station.  From  that  time  to  this  it  would  seem  to  liaie  en¬ 
joyed  in  perfection  the  proverbial  happiness  of  nations  whose 
annals  are  dull.  Its  inhabitants  at  present  seem  to  employ 
themselves  peaceably  and  respectably  in  growing  arrowroot  and 
potatoes.  There  is  something  almost  comic  in  the  “Field  (Juicer  s 
account  of  the  Government.  The  inhabitants  are  12,000,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  has  thirty-six  members  ;  so  that  it  one-fatth 
of  the  population  are  adult  males,  one  man  in  sixty-six  must  be 
a  legislator.  Yet  in  Bermuda,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  electoral 
contests;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  poll 
may  be  kept  open  for  forty  days,.  to  give  the  enlightened  consti¬ 
tuencies  a  full  opportunity  of  voting. 

The  great  pleasure  at  Bermuda  is  yachting  ;  and  the  channels 
are  so  intricate,  and  the  rocks  and  reefs  so  numerous  and  per¬ 
plexing,  that  few  places  could  be  found  better  suited  to  exercise 
the  skill  of  the  boatman.  Sailing  round  the  islands  is  a  sort  of  feat 
reserved  for  military  yachtsmen.  The  author  performed  it  with 
some  satisfaction,  and  not  a  little  excitement,  being  all  but  wrecked 
several  times  over.  His  pilot  on  the  occasion  was  a  Bermudian 
negro,  who  was  very  nearly  sold  as  a  slave  by  a  Yankee  captain 
whom  he  was  simple  enough  to  accompany  on  a  voyage  to 
Florida.  He  was  “such  an  insolent  and  blaspheming  rascal,  that 
his  employer  regretted  his  escape.  Indeed,  his  opinion  of  the 
black  population  of  the  island  is  anything  but  a  high  one.  After 
twenty-two  years  of  freedom  they  still  retain,  he  tells  us,  the 
vices  of  slavery,  being  dirty,  thievish,  and^  idle.  He  regards 
immigration  as  the  only  means  by  which  tlielYest  Indian  Islands 
in  general,  and  Bermuda  in  particular,  can  be  turned  to  any 
account.  It  is  singular  that  the  first  use  made  by  the  slaves  of 
their  liberty  was  to  take  “  titles,”  as  they  called  surnames.  As 
slaves  they  only  had  Christian  names  ;  and  accordingly,  when 
they  were  emancipated,  they  all  took  the  “title  ’  of  the  estate  on 
which  they  had  worked.  The  author  uses  a  singular  expression 
in  describing  their  moral  character ; — “  Crimes  of  a  deep  dye  are 
by  no  means  common — cases  of  honesty  are  sometimes  met  with. 

The  naval  and  military  importance  of  Bermuda  is  very  great. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  dockyard,  and  is  defended  so  well  by  its  coral 
reefs  and  other  obstaelesto  navigation  that  it  wantsvery  little  forti¬ 
fication  to  make  it  altogether  impregnable.  The  “Field  Officer” 
is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  fortifications;  but  he 
would  not  be  a  soldier  if  he  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of  finding 
fault  with  the  Government,  or  ever  allowed  any  one  else  to 
imitate  his  example.  One  job,  however,  lie  mentions,  which,  if 
his  facts  are  correctly  stated,  certainly  “du  indeed.”  The  house 
of  the  Dockyard  Commissioner  is  said  to  have  cost  no  less  than 
60,000 1.,  having  been  built  for  a  gentleman  who  was  originally  a 
Treasury  clerk,  but  who  went  mad  before  he  could  take  advantage 
of  the  madness  which  built  it.  A  subsequent  Commissioner,  when 
his  time  expired,  remarked,  “  I  am  going  from  turtle  and  cham¬ 
pagne  to  mutton  chops  and  small  beer.” 

The  dockyard  and  other  public  works  are  mostly  executed  by 
convict  labour.  Bermuda  shares  with  Gibraltar  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  our  convict  dep6ts.  If  the  convicts  could  only 
be  kept  there  after  their  time  was  out,  all  the  difficulty  would  be 
solved.  The  “Field  Officer’s”  account  of  their  position  makes 
us  wonder  that  they  do  not  make  interest  to  have  their  sentences 
prolonged.  They  are  about  1200  in  number,  and  are  dressed  in 
straw  hats  with  ribbon  bands,  a  blouse,  and  coarse  brown  hollaud 
trowsers.  They  work  at  excavating  and  blasting  the  rocks,  and 
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building  storehouses,  and  they  live  in  hulks.  Their  working  time 
averages  nine  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  Their 
daily  allowance  of  food  is  ilb.  i  ioz.  of  bread,  lb.  of  meat,  half  a 
gill  of  rum,  and  sweetened  cocoa  for  breakfast.  They  are  allowed 
3d.  per  diem  for  a  certain  amount  of  work,  id.  of  which  they  can 
spend  in  extra  groceries,  and  the  other  2d.  is  accumulated  for 
their  benefit  on  leaving  confinement.  If  they  please,  they  can 
earn  as  much  as  6d.  a  day  by  extra  labour.  Some  of  the  “  Field 
Officer’s”  accounts  of  particular  prisoners  are  very  curious.  Our 
readers  may  remember  a  villain  named  Smith,  who  turned  King’s 
evidence  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hollest’s  mur¬ 
der.  Ho  was  transported  for  life,  and  sent  to  Sydney,  whence 
he  escaped,  and  was  transported  to  Bermuda,  where  he  became  a 
leading  character  under  the  name  of  Sydney  Jack.  He 
made  two  attempts  to  escape — one  in  a  boat,  in  which  he 
sailed  about  for  several  days.  Mitchell,  the  vitriol  felon,  was 
confined  at  Bermuda.  He  was  treated  with  extreme  lenity,  not 
being  put  to  work,  and  being  allowed  to  wear  his  own  clothes. 
The  English  convicts  were  very  angry  at  this  partiality  ;  but  the 
Irish  convicts  were  delighted,  and  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  political  prisoner  should  have  been 
condemned  to  associate  with  them.  Mitchell  was  ultimately 
sent  to  Australia,  where,  as  we  all  know,  he  added  trickery  to 
treason,  contriving,  with  singular  ingenuity,  to  add  contempt  to 
the  disgust  which  he  had  already  excited. 

Kirwan,  the  painter  who  murdered  his  wife  at  Ireland’s  Eye, 
is  confined  at  Bermuda.  This  ruffian’s  time  will  soon  expire,  as 
transportation  for  life  has  hitherto  meant  only  transportation  for 
ten  years  ;  so  that  his  native  country  may  hope  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  another  visit  from  him.  Garrett,  a  famous  robber, 
had  been  the  great  light  of  the  convicts  before  Kirwan’s  arrival ; 
but  when  he  came,  Garrett  informed  him  that  he  resigned  his 
honours  in  the  presence  of  superior  merit,  “  delicately  intimating 
that  a  mere  robber  could  not  compete  in  dignity  with  a  famous 
murderer.”  Kirwan  is  said  to  have  been  much  aggrieved  by 
this  well-intended  speech. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Field  Officer’s  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  good  guide  to  the  Islands,  and 
it  shows  that  the  writer  makes  a  better  use  of  his  leisure  than 
many  of  the  members  of  his  profession.  It  seems  a  pity  that, 
with  so  many  opportunities  of  seeing  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  officers  should  so  seldom  employ  the  time  which  often 
hangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  in  recording  their  experiences  for 
the  information  of  their  neighbours. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.-Six  per  Cent. 

Bonus.— Warrants  for  the  guaranteed  Interest  at  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum, 
and  an  additional  One  per  Cent,  for  Bonus  for  the  Fourth  Year,  will  be  forwarded  to 
every  Member  entitled  to  the  same,  on  and  after  the  25th  instant.  Prospectuses  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  the  World.  CHARLES  LEWIS  GltUNElSEN,  Secretary 

Office,  No.  33,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy. Chairman. 

One-tliird  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-tilths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  1856, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

1820 

£  s.  d. 

623  16  0 

£  s.  d. 
Ill  5  0 

£  s.  d. 
1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

1486  8  O 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  O 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1016  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 
_ _ _ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

Equitable  assurance  societ  y  — 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o  clock.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 


RAW 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY,  Instituted  1823. 

OFFICE:— FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  (EC.) 

The  ASSETS  of  this  Society  exceed  FOUR-AND-A-HALF  MILLIONS  STERLING. 
Its  ANNUAL  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 


AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND 


The  Profits  will  hereafter  be  divided  at  the  end  of  every  Fifth  Year— Four-fifths  of 
the  Profits  are  allotted  to  the  Assured. 


At  the  Divisions  of  Profit  which  have  already  been  made,  Reversionary  Bonuses, 
exceeding  £2,870,000,  have  been  added  to  the  several  Policies. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  1859,  when  all 
Whole- Life  Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  will  participate,  if  then  in  force. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  & c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Society’s 
Office,  Fleet-street,  London,  (E.C.) 

March,  1857. WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary, 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — First  Appearance  of  Madlle. 

PICCOLOMINI  on  TUESDAY  next,  APRIL  21. 

Opera,  LA  FIGLIA  DEL  REGGIMENTO.  On  THURSDAY,  LA  TRAVIATA. 
Ballet  (on  both  Nights),  LA  ESMERALDA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Box-office  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
Haymarket. 


THE 

EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

AET  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
WILL  OPEN  ON  TUESDAY,  5th  MAY, 

AT 

MANCHESTER. 


UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  PATRONAGE  OP 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

AND 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

Who  has  graciously  consented  to  preside  at  the  Grand  Inaugural  Ceremony. 

rpniS  PALACE,  covering  a  space  of  18,000  square  yards,  wiR 

A  contain  the  LARGEST  and  most  VALUABLE 

COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ever  presented  to  the  public,  and  which  there  are  many  reasons  for 
supposing,  can  never  be  brought  together  again.  The  Exhibition  will  also  include 
A  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS  OF  BRITISH  CELEBRITIES: 

Also, 

A  HISTORY  OF  MINIATURE  ART. 

A  separate  gallery  of  the  choicest 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

From  the  time  of  Girtin. 

THE  CELEBRATED  MEYRICK  COLLECTION  OF  ARMOUR, 

FROM  GOODRICH  COURT. 

ENGRAVINGS, 

From  Wood,  Copper,  and  Steel,  showing  the  history  of  the  engravers’  art,  from  Marc 
Antonio  to  the  present  time; 

SCULPTURE,  IN  MARBLE  AND  BRONZE,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 
FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CURIOUS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE, 

men  DISPLAYS  OP 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

MEDIEVAL  WORKS, 

RARE  SPECIMENS  OF  CHINA  AND  BRONZES, 

Along  with  the  far-famed  and  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  Continental 
COLLECTION  OF  M.  SOULAGES. 

These  gems  of  art  have  all  been  most  graciously  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


MUSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS.— A  LARGE  ORGAN  has  been  erected  for  the 
occasion,  and  throughout  the  season  there  will  be  Daily  Musical  Performances,  by 
a  large  Orchestra,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Hallb,  who  will  con¬ 
duct  in  person  each  Thursday. 


BOTANICAL  GARDENS. — A  communication  will  he  opened  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Gardens,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  Promenade.  The  charge  for 
admission  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  the  Botanical  Society. 


REFRESHMENTS  will  be  provided  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  moderate  charges.  A 
tariff  of  prices  for  dinners  and  lighter  refreshments,  approved  by  the  committee,  wiR 
be  affixed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  Palace.  The  refreshment  rooms  communicate 
with  the  Palace,  and  adjoin  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  railway  station.  No  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  allowed  to  be  carried  into  the  Palace,  as  the  arrangements  are 
adapted  for  the  suitable  supply  of  the  wants  of  ail  classes. 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Executive  Committee  give  notice  of  the  following  GENERAL  ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS  for  the  information  of  visitors : — 

The  EXHIBITION  will  be  OPENED  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  May,  on  which  day  none 
but  the  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets  will  be  admitted. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION: — From  the  6th  to  16th  May  (both  days  inclusive), 
2s.  6d.  for  each  person.  On  and  after  Monday,  the  18th  May,  Is.  for  each  person, 
except  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  when  the  charge  will  be  2s.  6d.  for  each  person. 

N.B. — There  will  be  also  certain  days  (not  exceeding  eight  in  all)  specialty  reserved 
for  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  by  public 
advertisement,  at  least  seven  days  beforehand. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  at  £2  2s.,  entitle  the  proprietors  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public ;  tickets  at  £1  Is.,  entitle  to  admission  on  ail 
but  the  “reserved  days.”  These  Tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  Exhibition  Building; 
or  at  the  offices,  100,  Mosley-street. 

Season  Tickets  are  not  transferable,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor,  before 
being  presented  at  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  where  a  book  will  be  kept  in  which  the 
proprietor  will  be  required  to  write  his  or  her  name  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  officers  of  the  committee. 

HOURS  OF  EXHIBITION. — The  doors  will  he  open  daily  at  Ton  o’clock,  and  will 
be  closed  at  sunset.  A  bell  will  be  rung  half  an  hour  before  closing. 

CATALOGUES. — A  General  Catalogue,  price  Is.,  will  be  sold  in  the  Palace.  A  more 
full  and  explanatory  catalogue  will  be  subsequently  published  at  an  advanced  price. 

BATH  CHAIRS  will  he  provided  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 
invalids. 

OPERA  GLASSES  will  be  on  Sale  or  Hire  in  the  Palace. 

SMOKING  in  any  part  of  the  Palace  is  strictly  prohibited. 

NO  PARCELS,  STICKS,  OR  UMBRELLAS  will  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the 
entrance,  where  they  may  be  left  in  charge  of  a  proper  officer,  at  a  charge  of  one  penny. 

NO  CHANGE  will  be  given  at  the  doors. 

NO  RETURN  TICKETS  will  be  given  to  anyone  leaving  the  Palace,  and  passing 
out  beyond  the  barriers  where  the  turnstiles  are  fixed.  N.B. — These  limits  include  the 
Refreshment  Rooms,  but  not  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

CARRIAGES.— AH  drivers  wiU  be  required  to  obey  the  directions  given  to  them  by 
the  police  on  duty  at  the  approaches. 

VISITORS  ON  FOOT  are  requested  to  keep  the  path  to  the  north  side  of  the 
carriage  drive. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  various  railway  companies  for 
EXCURSION  TRAINS, 

and  also  to  enable  aR  visitors  to  purchase  both  the  railway  ticket  and  the  ticket  for 
admission  to  the  palace  by  a  single  payment. 

Offices,  100,  Mo6ley-street.  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. —  SEASON  1857-8. 

PROGRAMME.  . 

The  Directors  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for 
the  ensuing  Season. 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA  CONCERTS. 

The  SEASON  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  of  MAY,  1857,  with  a  GRAND 
MORNING  CONCERT,  by  the  Artistes  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  These  Concerts 
having  been  honoured  last  year  by  such  general  approbation,  the  Directors  have  entered 
into  arrangements  with  Mr.  Gye  to  give  a  similar  series  of  Twelve  Concerts  during  the 
present  season.  ...  m  •  • 

These  Concerts  will  be  supported  by  the  following  celebrated  Artistes : — Mdme.  Gnsi, 
Madlle.  Rosa  Devries,  Madlle.  Marai,  Madlle.  Didiee,  Madlle.  Parepa,  and  Mdme.  Bosio. 
Signor  Mario,  Signor  Ronconi,  Signor  Neri-Baraldi,  Signor  Gardoni,  Signor  Graziam, 
Herr  Formes,  Signor  Tagliafico,  Monsieur  Zelger,  Signor  Polonini,  and  Signor  Lablache. 

The  grand  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  with  additional  performers,  and  also 
the  celebrated  chorus,  are  engaged  for  the  whole  series.  The  musical  direction  oi  the 
whole  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Costa,  who  will  himself  conduct  a  portion  of  the  concerts. 

With  the  above  assemblage  of  artistes  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Directors  to  state 
that  the  performances  will  be  of  the  highest  class,  and  capable  of  very  great  variety. 

The  Concerts  will  take  place  on  the  following  Fridays,  viz. : — May  1st,  8th,  lotn, 
22nd,  29th,  June  5th,  26th,  July  3rd,  10th,  17th,  24th,  31st.  . 

The  space  allotted  to  the  Concert-room  last  year  (extensive  as  it  was)  having  been 
found  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  audiences,  the  Directors  have  this  season 
determined  to  give  the  Concerts  in  the  Great  Transept. 

The  two  guinea  season  tickets  will  be  available  for  these  concerts.  Transferable 
tickets  will  also  be  issued  for  each  Concert  at  7s.  6d.  each ;  which  tickets  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  the  agents.  , 

In  compliance  with  a  desire  which  was  universally  expressed  last  season,  a .limited 
number  of  reserved  stalls  will  be  set  apart,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  Series  of  Twelve 
Concerts  at  One  Guinea  each  stall,  or  at  half-a-crown  each  for  a  single  Concert. 

II.  CONCERT  OF  THE  COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION. 

The  Directors  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  services  of  the 
Cologne  Choral  Union  (Coiner  Manner  Gesangverein),  whose  performances  on  their 
former  visit  have  attracted  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  a  Concert  in  the  Centre  Tran¬ 
sept  of  the  Palace,  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  June. 

N.B.  Both  classes  of  Season  Tickets  will  be  available  for  this  Concert. 

III.  GRAND  WATERWORKS. 

The  displays  of  the  vast  system  of  fountains,  cascades,  and  jets  d’eaux  will  be  resumed, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  season.  The  upper  system  will  play  daily  as  hereto¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  entire  display,  embracing  the  fountains  of  the  grand  basins,  the  water- 
temples,  the  cascades,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  fountains,  on  occasions  to  be  from 
time  to  time  announced. 

IY.  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

There  will  be  Two  Grand  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Fetes  during  the  present 
season: — The  first  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  May;  and  the  second  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September.  The  prize  list  for  the 
latter  occasion  includes  special  prizes  to  amateurs. 

V.  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

There  will  be  Two  Shows  in  the  course  of  the  coming  season. 

The  Summer  Show  will  take  place  on  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  August. 
The  Winter  Show  on  the  9th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  January,  1858. 

The  schedules  of  the  prizes,  and  copies  of  the  regulations  at  both  the  Flower  and 
Poultry  Shows,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

VI.  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


Exhibitions  of  Pictures. — The  picture  gallery,  formed  during  the  past  year  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  Palace,  has  proved  so  successful  in  its  capabilities  for  the  effective 
display  of  paintings,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  hold  therein  during  the 
present  season  two  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  living  painters  of  all  schools. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  schools  of  painting,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  which  the  Directors  believe  will  ensure  an  exhibition  of  these 
works  at  once  of  great  extent  and  of  first-class  quality. 

The  first  of  these  exhibitions  will  open  in  May,  and  continue  open  during  the  summer. 

The  second  will  be  a  winter  exhibition. 

Exhibitions  of  photographs  will  also  be  held  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  picture 
gallery  from  time  to  time  during  the  season. 

Ceramic  Court. — The  Directors  are  desirous  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and  ready  manner  in  which  their  requests 
for  loans  for  the  Ceramic  Court  were  responded  to  by  the  owners  of  collections  of  por¬ 
celain  and  pottery  of  the  most  rare,  fragile,  and  valuable  descriptions.  But  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  thus  placed  in  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Directors  to  have 
formed  the  collection  now  displayed  in  the  Ceramic  Court;  a  collection  admitted  by  all 
to  be  unrivalled,  and  on  which  the  highest  encomiums  have  been  universally  bestowed. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Directors  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  further  aid  offered 
them  is  such  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  Ceramic  Court  for  the  present  season, 
with  a  number  of  additional  specimens,  exemplifying  the  capabilities  of  the  art  in  its 
most  elaborate  branches. 

The  collection  will  be,  as  before,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Battam,  F.S.A. 

Indian  Court  and  Gallery  of  Engineering  Models. — In  each  of  these  de¬ 
partments  the  Directors  have  to  acknowledge  assistance  of  the  same  gratifying  nature 
as  that  in  the  Ceramic  Court.  By  public  companies  and  institutions,  as  well  as  by 
private  individuals,  the  Directors  have  been  entrusted  with  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  models,  with  costly  carvings  and  works  in  ivory  and  bronze,  fabrics,  and 
works  of  art,  granted  with  a  liberality  and  readiness  for  which  they  cannot  sufficiently 
express  their  obligations.  They  have  thus  been  enabled  materially  to  improve  the 
Indian  Court,  and  also  to  form  a  collection  of  Models  of  Engineering  Works,  illustrat¬ 
ing  in  a  very  complete  maimer  that  great  branch  of  British  skill  and  enterprise,  sur¬ 
passing  any  other  now  accessible  to  the  public.  It  will  give  the  Directors  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  receive  any  further  contributions  with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 

The  Naval  Museum. — The  exhibition  under  this  denomination  in  the  first  and 
second  galleries  of  the  north  transept,  fronting  the  garden,  now  contains  about  three 
hundred  models  of  Ships,  Boats,  and  Vessels,  of  all  descriptions,  affording  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  British  Naval  Architecture  and  Navigation 
during  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  It  also  contains  specimens  of  new 
inventions  connected  with  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

The  Directors  beg  here  also  to  acknowledge  the  ready  and  extensive  assistance  which 
they  have  received  from  ship-owners,  ship-builders,  engineers,  and  shipping  companies 
in  forming  this  very  interesting  and  national  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  solicit 
the  further  aid  of  all  parties  who  may  have  the  means  of  extending  it. 

Water  Towers. — The  Great  Towers  are  now  completed,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which,  for  a  small  charge,  visitors  to  the  Palace  can  ascend  them  and  enjoy  the 
extensive  view  from  the  balconies,  where  powerful  telescopes  are  about  to  be  placed. 

Mammoth  Tree. — An  object  of  great  interest  has  lately  been  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  Palace,  which  will  remain  on  exhibition  during  the  whole  of  the  coming  season. 
The  object  alluded  to  is  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  Wellingtonia  Gigantea,  or  Mam¬ 
moth  Tree,  being  the  largest  of  the  group  of  those  trees  discovered  in  California.  The 
portion  erected  in  the  Tropical  Transept,  opposite  the  Abu  Simbel  figures,  is  no  less 
than  103  feet  in  height;  and  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Exhibiting  Department. — Amongst  the  branches  of  industry  which  now  find  im¬ 
portant  illustration  in  this  department,  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  Gold  and 
Silver  work  and  Electroplate,  both  domestic  and  artistic;  Vulcanite  and  India-rubber 
generally;  Colour  Printing  and  Typography;  Papier  Mach6,  Ornamental  Iron,  Fancy 
Goods,  and  other  productions  of  Birmingham ;  Domestic  Furniture,  Church  Furniture, 
in  stone,  wood,  metal,  and  fabric ;  Hardware  generally,  and  especially  the  productions  of 
Sheffield,  in  the  Court  filled  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  important  centre  of  industry. 

Canadian  Court. — The  arrangements  announced  on  a  former  occasion  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  are  now,  the  Directors  are  happy  to  report,  complete.  The 
Government  of  Canada  have  undertaken  to  form  and  maintain  in  the  Palace  a  collection 
which  shall  completely  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  and  other  industry 
and  resources  of  that  important  colony.  At  a  time  when  so  much  public  attention  is 
being  directed  to  Canada,  such  a  collection  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  those  who  may  be  intending  to  make  that  country  their  residence,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  commercial  relations  therewith.  In  the  circumstance  that  the  collection  has 
been  originated  and  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Government  itself,  and  that  a  large 
6um  of  money  has  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of  its  creation  and  maintenance,  a  gua¬ 
rantee  is  afforded  to  the  British  public  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  well  carried  out,  and 
be  a  real  representation  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony. 

The  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  large  Court  lying  between  the  News-room  and  the 
Stationery  Court,  immediately  adjoining  both  the  Nave  and  Centre  Transept,  and  at 
present  occupied  by  the  sculpture  of  the  German  school. 

Raw  Produce  Collection,  and  Trade  Museum. — The  Technological  portion  of 
this  department  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  will  comprise  illustrations  of  all 
the  chief  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  specimens  of  the  products,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  of  other  countries. 
It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 
The  Department  is  situatedin  the  second  gallery  on  the  garden  side  of  the  Great  Transept, 


Machinery  in  Motion.— The  Machinery  will  be  in  action  during  the  season  at 
such  times  as  will  be  announced  in  the  detailed  advertisements.  The  Machinery  now 
in  the  Department  comprises  a  complete  set  of  machinery  for  Spinnmg,  Carding, 
Warping,  Sizing,  Weaving,  and  all  the  other  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  Cotton 
goods  from  the  bale  to  the  thread,  and  from  the  thread  to  the  finished  piece,  oy 
Walker  and  Hacking,  and  Harrison  and  Co. ;  Lathes,  Shaping-machines,  self-acting 
Planing,  Drilling,  and  other  machinery,  by  Whitworth,  Muir,  Harrison,  and  Co.,  Else, 
and  others ;  Conilie’s  Steam  Hammer  ;  Woods’  Carpet  Loom  ;  Winding  Machinery,  by 
Clark,  of  Leicester;  Centrifugal  Pumps,  by  Appold,  and  G Wynne  and  Sons;  Centrifugal 
Sugar  and  Drying  Machines,  by  Manlove  and  Alliott ;  Steam  Engines,  by  Goodfellow, 
Dunn  Hattersley  and  Co.,  and  others;  Marine  Engines  with  Screw  Propeller,  by  Tod 
andM'Gregor;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  machines. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  Department  of  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Im¬ 
plements  has  been  considerably  improved  during  the  past  year.  Specimens  will  be 
found  there  of  the  Portable  Steam  Engines  and  all  the  other  new  machines  of  the  chief 
manufacturers,  and  purchases  can  be  made  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  warehouses  of 
the  makers.  The  stock  is  continually  receiving  additions,  and  every  means  is  taken  to 
make  it  a  perfect  representation  of  the  state  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
modem  industry. 

Reading  Room— The  Company’s  Reading  and  News  Room  is  situated  close  to  the 
Centre  Transept,  between  it  and  the  German  Sculpture  Court.  It  contains  all  the 
Morning  Journals;  the  Weekly  Papers,  Metropolitan  and  Provincial;  and  all  the 
Periodicals  and  Magazines.  In  addition  to  this,  advertisements  and  copies  of  new 
works,  both  British  and  foreign,  are  displayed  immediately  after  publication. 

Fancy  Fairs.—' The  Directors  are  prepared  to  afford  accommodation  to  benevolent 
and  other  societies,  for  holding  fancy  fairs  in  the  Palace  during  the  season. 

Cricket,  Abchery,  and  the  Grounds  generally.— It  gives  the  Directors  great 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Cricket-ground  is  now  complete,  and  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  in  order  for  the  approaching  summer.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  and  they  believe  that  it  will  be  found  fully  equal  in  extent  and 
excellence  to  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  Archery-ground  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  as  before,  in  the  northern  portion  ofthe  grounds, behind  the  Picture  Gallery  Wing. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  ornamental  grounds 
in  the  lower  portion  ofthe  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cricket  Ground  and  the  Lower 
Lake;  waste  parts  have  been  cultivated,  shrubberies  planted,  and  new  walks  made,  and 
the  whole  rendered  much  more  agreeable  and  convenient  of  access  than  it  was  last  season. 

VII.  SEASON  TICKETS. 

The  Directors  have  determined  upon  continuing  the  price  of  Season  Tickets  of 
admission  at  the  following  rates,  viz. : 

I.  SEASON  TICKETS,  AVAILABLE  FROM  1ST  MAY,  1357,  TO  30TH  APRIL,  1358, 


TWO  GUINEAS  EACH. 

These  tickets  will  admit  the  holder  to  the  whole  of  the  Twelve  Opera  Concerts  to 
the  Concert  of  the  Cologne  Choral  Union,  on  the  6th  June — to  the  Flower  Shows  on 
Mav  30,  and  Sept.  9, 10,  and  11— to  all  the  displays  of  the  Grand  Fountains— to  the 
Poultry  Shows  on  August  7,  8,  9, 10,  and  11,  and  on  all  ordinary  days— in  fact,  on  every 
occasion  between  May  1, 1857,  and  April  30, 1858,  on  which  the  Palace  is  open ;  the  four 
days  ofthe  Handel  Festival,  viz.,  the  13th,  loth,  17th,  and  19th  June,  only  excepted. 

II.  SEASON  TICKETS,  AVAILABLE  FROM  1ST  MAY,  1857,  TO  30TH  APRIL,  1858, 

ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

These  tickets  admit  the  holder  on  all  the  occasions  named  above,  excepting  the 
Opera  Concerts,  and  the  other  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  and  the  13th,  15th,  17th, 
and  19th  June,  being  the  four  days  of  the  Handel  Festival. 

The  tickets  will  be  issued  on  and  after  the  20th  instant ;  and  may  he  obtained  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  at  the  offices  ofthe  Company,  79,  Lombard-street;  at  the  offices  ofthe 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  London-bridge,  and  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly ; 
Central  Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Exetcr-hall ;  and  at  the  following  agents  to  the 
Company : — H.  A.  Bebbington,  426,  Strand;  George  A..  Calder,  1,  Bathurst-street,  Hyde- 
park-gardens;  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street;  Dull  and  Hodgson, 65, Oxford 
street ;  M.  Hammond  and  Nephew,  27,  Lombard-street;  W.  H.  Hennmgham  and  Co. 
5,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square ;  Keith,  Prowse.and  Co.,  48,  Cheapside ;  Letts,  Son 
and  Co,  8,  Royal  Exchange;  Mead  and  Powell,  Railway  Arcade,  London-bridge;  J 
Mitchell,  33,  Old  Bond-street ;  W.  R.  Sams,  1,  St.  James’ s-street ;  John  Henry  Smith 
22,  Gresham-street,  Bank;  W.  R.  Stephens,  36,  Throgmorton-street ;  Charles  Wester 
ton,  20,  St.  George’s-plaee,  Knightsbridge.  . ,  .  _  _ 

Remittances  for  Season  Tickets  to  be  by  post-office  orders,  payable  to  George  Grove. 

VIII.  GREAT  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

It  gives  the  Directors  great  gratification  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  have 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for  a  Grand  Series  of 
three  Performances  of  Handel’s  Oratorios,  to  take  place  in  the  Centre  Transept  of  the 
Palace  in  the  month  of  June.  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  have  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  extend  their  especial  patronage  to  the  Festival,  and  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  honouring  it  with  their  presence.  The  performances  on  this  great 
occasion  will  be  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  far  exceeding  anything  ot  a  similar 
nature  hitherto  proposed  or  carried  out  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  Orchestra 
will  number  upwards  of  2500  executants,  including  all  the  principal  performers,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  an  immense  reinforcement  of  amateurs  from  the  musical 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  the  provincial  towns  and  districts,  and  other  sources.  An 
organ  of  great  power  has  just  been  constructed  by  the  well-known  builders,  Gray  and 
Davison,  especially  for  the  Festival,  and  its  erection  in  the  Palace  is  now  rapidly  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Costa  has  accepted 
the  office  of  Conductor.  .  _ 

The  Oratorios  performed  will  be  the  three  most  celebrated  masterpieces  of  Handel 
“The  Messiah,”  on  Monday,  June  15;  “Judas  Maccabeus,”  on  Wednesday,  June  17 ; 
“  Israel  in  Egypt,”  on  Friday,  June  19.  .  . 

The  Festival  will  form  the  subject  of  au  entirely  separate  subscription,  and  the 
Annual  Season  Tickets  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  be  available  for  any  of  the  per¬ 
formances.  The  price  of  stalls  on  the  floor  of  the  Palace,  reserved  and  numbered,  is 
fixed  at  one  guinea  each  for  each  Oratorio.  If  taken  as  a  set,  for  the  whole  three  at 
one  time,  two  guineas  and  a  half.  A  limited  number  of  reserved  stalls  will  be  set  apart 
in  the  Galleries,  which  will  beedisposed  of  in  sets,  i.e.,  for  the  whole  three  Oratorios,  at 
five  guineas  per  set.  By  a  “set”  is  meant  a  ticket  securing  one  stall  for  the  whole  of 
the  three  performances.  These  tickets  will  be  transferable. 

Tickets  may  now  be  secured  at  the  Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  No.  2,  in  Exeter- 
hall ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Company,  79, 
Lombard-street.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

IX.  RATES  OF  ADMISSION,  RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Ordinary  Rates  of  Admission— These  remain  as  before,  viz. On  Mondays,  Tues¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  Is.;  on  Saturdays,  2s.  6d.  Children 
under  12  years  of  age,  half-price. 

The  Palace  will  be  opened  on  Mondays  at  9  a.m. ;  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days,  and  Fridays,  at  10 ;  excepting  on  the  days  of  the  Concerts  by  the  Opera  Company, 
on  which  days  it  will  be  opened  at  1  o’clock,  aud  on  Saturdays  at  12;  closing  daily 
about  sunset.  . 

Brighton  Railway. — During  the  season,  the  trains  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company  will  leave  London-bridge  Station  every  halt  hour,  and  during  busy 
days  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  9  o’clock  a.m.  till  dusk,  returning  from  the  Palace 
at  the  same  intervals  throughout  the  day.  (For  exact  times  of  starting,  see  the 
Railway  Company's  time  tables).  Return  fares,  including  admission  to  the  Palace- 

On  Shilling  Days ...  1st  Class,  2s.  6d.  2nd  Class,  2s.  Od.  3rd  Class,  Is.  6d. 

On  Half-Crown  Days  .  „  4s.  Od.  „  3s.  6d.  „  3s.  3d. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age,  half-price. 

West-End  Railway.— The  opening  of  this  line  to  the  Wandsworth  Station  has 
already  been  attended  with  great  convenience  to  visitors  to  the  Palace,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  the  Directors  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  to  the 
Sloane-street  Station,  as  well  as  the  junction  with  the  main  line  of  the  South-Western 
Railway  at  the  Clapham  Common  Station,  in  the  course  of  the  coming  season.  An 
access  will  thus  be  opened  for  the  residents  in  Hyde-park,  Belgravia,  and  Brompton, 
and  the  other  West-end  districts,  as  well  as  for  the  neighbourhoods  of  Richmond, 
Windsor,  and  Hampton-eourt,  by  which  great  economy  of  time  will  be  effected,  and 
still  further  convenience  afforded  to  the  public. 

Mid-Kent  Railway.— The  portion  of  this  line  from  the  Station  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  at  London  Bridge  to  Beckenham  has  been  opened,  and  the  extension  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Station  will  be  shortly  completed,  whereby  an  easy  access  will  be  afforded 
to  the  residents  in  the  Lewisham  and  Blackheath  districts. 

Excursions.— Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  benevolent  societies,  schools, 
and  other  large  bodies  may  visit  the  Palace  at  the  following  reduced  rates,  applying 
only  to  shilling  days  and  third-class  carriages : — 

For  a  number  of  excursionists  over  s.  d.  " 

....  1  3 


250  and  under  500 
Exceeding  500  and  under  750 
Exceeding  750  and  under  1000 
Exceeding  1000 


per  head  instead  of 


Children,  half-price. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  ANDERSON,  Chairman. 

JAMES  FEEGUSSON,  General  Manager, 
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TREASURES 


Exhibition  of  art 

OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM, 

OPEN  AT  MANCHESTER,  MAY  6th,  1857. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  £2  2s.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Exhibition,  100, 
Mosley-street,  Manchester;  also  in  London,  Mr.  SAMS’,  Royal  Library,  St.  James’- 
street;  Mr.  MITCHELL’S,  Royal  Library,  New  Bond-street;  LETTS  &  Co.,  Royal 
Exchange;  SMITH  &  Co.,  157,  Strand;  and  at  HIME  &  SONS,  Church-street, 
Liverpool.— By  order,  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

Inquiries  as  to  APARTMENTS  may  be  made  from  Mr.  SAMUEL  HADEN,  Offices 
of  the  Exhibition,  100,  Mosley-street,  Man  Chester. 

Practical  geology.— king’s  college,  London  — 

Professor  Tennant,  F.G.S.,  will  give  a  Course  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on 
GEOLOGY,  having  especial  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Science  to  ENGINEER¬ 
ING,  MINING,  ARCHITECTURE,  and  AGRICULTURE.  The  Lectures  will  com¬ 
mence  on  FRIDAY  Morning,  APRIL  24,  at  Nine  o’clock.  Fee,  £1  11s.  6d. 

_ _ _ _  R,  W,  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala- 
baster,  Bronze,  &c,,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J,  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

_ Abchurch-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.  C. ;  Established  1809. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. — Surplus  Copies  of  Macaulay’s  History  of 

England,  Stanley’s  Sinai,  Works  by  Dr.  Trench,  J.  J.  Blunt,  Miss  Sewell,  and 
Miss  Yonge,  with  many  other  Books,  are  now  on  Sale,  at  Bull’s  Library,  at  reduced 
prices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free. 

_ Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-strcct,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. _ 

This  day,  8vo,  price  Is. 

Medical  examinations  and  physicians*  require¬ 
ments  CONSIDERED.  By  Thomas  Mato,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

_ _ London :  Jony  W.  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. _ 

FORTHCOMING  NOVELS. 

i. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  WIIITEFRIARS,”  "CITY  BANKER,”  ETC. 

MANLEVERER’S  DIVORCE;  a  Story  of  Woman’s  Wrongs. 

In  3  t  ols.  [ I)urin<j  May. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WIFE’S  SISTER,”  ETC. 

THE  RIVAL  SUITORS.  In  3  Yols.  By  Mrs.  Hubback, 

Author  of  “  The  Old  Vicarage,”  & c.  [On  April  25th. 

3. 

A  NOVEL  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

MOTHERS  AND  SONS.  In  3  Vols.  By  w.  Platt,  Esq., 

Author  of  “  Tales  of  the  Mountains.”  [ Early  in  May. 

CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  10,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Next  week,  in  3  vols.,  Post  8vo, 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE.  By  Charles  Lever, 

Author  of"  Harry  Lorrequer,”  &c. 

Chatman  and  Hail,  193,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  price  Es. 

The  national  review,  no.  viii. 

CONTENTS  : 

VII.  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon. 


I.  Aurora  Leigh. 

II.  Secondary  Punishments. 

III.  The  Clubs  of  London. 

IV.  Ancient  India. 

V.  The  Phasis  of  Force. 

VI.  The  Mutual  Relation  of  History 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXIV.,  is  just  published. 

CONTENTS: — 

T.  Alexander  the  Great. 

II.  The  Last  Census  of  France. 

III.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. 


IV.  Kaye’s  Life  of  Malcolm. 

V.  Roumania. 

VI.  The  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. ; 


VII.  Boswell  and  Boswclliana. 

VIII.  The  Dilettanti  Society. 

IX.  British  Relations  with  China. 

X.  The  Past  Session  and  the  New  Par¬ 

liament. 


Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 
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This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  6d. 

HAT  IS  LORD  ELGIN  TO  DO  ?  The  Canton  Dispute  and 

our  Relations  with  China  considered.  By  Josbph  Beaumont,  Esq. 
_ London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  Mental,  Moral,  and 

Metaphysical,  with  Quotations  and  References;  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
William  Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
_ London:  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  5,  War  wick-square,  and  Glasgow. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  By  George  Combe.  Two 

Vols.  8vo,  15s.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  James  Coxe,  M.D. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Simpkin  and  Co.; 
_ Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  and  Co. _ 

This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

A  GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS,  with 

S\_  a  copious  collection  of  Examples,  embodying  every  question  which  lias  been 
proposed  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in 
the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Second  Master  of  Blackheath  Proprietary  School. 

_ Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  day,  in  Three  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A., 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES:  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  11s.  6d. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  5s. 

E  litu^^^  ’  °r’ Ij00se  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 
Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


New  Bubungtor-stbeet, 

_  April  18. 

MR.  BENTLEY’S 
LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DE- 

FENCE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.  8vo.  With  Illuntra- 
tions  and  Map.  ready. 

II. 

Uniform  with  ‘‘Never  Too  Late.’* 

NIGHTSHADE.  By  G.  Johnston,  M.A.  Crown  Post. 

Price  5s.  [Ju,t  ready. 

III. 

EGYPT  A.ND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL.  A  Narrative  of 

Travels  in  Egypt.  By  M.  Babthelemy  St.  Hilaibe.  8vo.  [Juil  ready. 

THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY.  By  Mrs.  Challice.  2  Vols. 

Post  8vo.  [Ju,t  ready. 

Memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Charles  james 

FOX.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Vol.  IV.  and 

concluding  Volume.  8vo.  14s.  [ Ju,t  ready. 

VI. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

Horace  Walpole’s  entire  correspondence. 

Edited  by  Peteb  Conningham,  F.S.A.  8vo.  With  Five  Portraits,  10s.  Cd. 
To  be  completed  in  8  Vols.  [A'o»  ready. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


KANSAS.  BY  T.  H.  GLADSTONE. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra, 

KANSAS;  or,  SQUATTER  LIFE  AND  BORDER  WARFARE 

IN  THE  FAR  WEST.  By  Thomas  H.  Gladstone.  Illustrated  with  Map 
and  Two  Engravings. 

This  Work  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Times ,  with  additions  and  corrections. 

_ _ London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  2,  Farringdon-street. 

With  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt, 

ALDERSHOT  AND  ALL  ABOUT  IT:  with  Gossip,  Military, 

Literary,  and  Pictorial.  By  Mrs.  Young,  Author  of  “Our  Camp  in  Turkey," 
with  visits  to  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity,  including  Farnham,  Moor  Park, 
Waverley  Abbey,  Selborne,  &c.,  and  8  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  2,  Farringdon-street. 


KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE. 

In  8  Vols.  Super  Royal  8vo,  quires  for  binding, 

P  HARLES  KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE.  Original 

Copies,  including  the  Biography  and  Doubtful  Plays. 

A  very  few  of  this  scarce  and  valuable  book  can  now  be  supplied,  at  a  moderate 
price,  on  application  to 

George  Routledge  and  Co.,  2,  Farringdon-street,  London. 


In  One  Volume,  Post8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

rpiIE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  By  a  Distin- 

JL  guished  Writer.  Being  some  Observations  on  the  New  Test  instituted  by  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

General  Contents: — Constitutional  Law — The  Liberty  of  the  Press — Anonymous 
Writing — Precedents — Personalities — Recriminations — Persecutions — Law  of  Libel — 
Official  Secrets — The  Public  Service — Subordination — Dismissals. 

“The  volume  exhibits  great  readiness  and  talent.’’— Press. 

“This  is  a  book  which  will  do  the  public  service  a  real  good.”— Dispatch. 

“  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  relation  of  persons  in  the  public  service  to  anonymous 
writing.” — Spectator. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  2,  Farringdon-street. 


Early  in  May  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo, 

'HE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


Just  published,  in  One  Vol.  royal  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

Y/TSITS  TO  FIELDS  OF  BATTLE  IN  ENGLAND,  of  the 

V  Fifteenth  Century ;  with  some  miscellaneous  Tracts  and  Papers,  principally 
upon  Archeological  Subjects.  By  Richard  Bhooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  memorable 
conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated  Battles  of 
Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Towton,  Barnet, 
Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical  and  other  particulars  of  the 
powerful,  warlike,  and  distinguished  personages  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  those 
stirring  and  eventful  times;  with  Plans  of  some  of  the  Fields  of  Battle;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  principal  Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Noblemen,  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 

John  Russell  Smith,  36, Soho-square,  London;  and  J.  Mawdslet  and  Son, 
_ Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

LIVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  April  contains— ROWLAND  HILL,  Esq.;  with  Memoir. 
Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Graccchurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  88,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 


FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  SPAIN 
AND  PORTUGAL,  GREECE,  TURKEY,  EGYPT,  SWEDEN,  NORWAY. 
DENMARK,  RUSSIA,  &c. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER,  Printed  for  the 

convenience  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  communicating  information  to 
Travellers,  is  published  Annually  in  May,  and  inserted  in  every  copy  of  Murray’s 
Handbooks  for  the  Continent,  &c.,  issued  during  the  Season. 

As  only  a  limited  space  is  allowed,  preference  is  given  to  those  Advertisements 
which  are  more  immediately  addressed  to  Tourists. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  before  the  30th  of  April,  accompanied 
with  a  remittance,  or  reference  for  payment  in  Loudon. 

Annual  Circulation,  12,000. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  April  4,  1857. 

This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

THE  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  By  Edward  Sang,  F.R.S.E. 

Being  a  sequel  to  “  Elementary  Arithmetic.” 

Lately  published  by  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  In  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

This  Treatise  is  intended  to  supply  the  great  desideratum  of  an  intellectual  instead  of 
a  routine  course  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Sayill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos-strcet,  Covent-parden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
John  William  Farkeb  and  Son,  at  445,  West  Strand,  in  the  same  Countjp.— 
April  18,  ie57. 
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IRISHISMS. 

HERE  is  no  part  of  the  broadsheet  of  the  Times  which 
strikes  us  as  more  remai'kable  than  the  daily  letter  from 
the  Irish  Cori'espondent.  The  conspicuous  largeness  of  the 
type  in  which  this  communication  is  printed  contrasts  curi¬ 
ously  with  the  inconceivable  smallness  of  its  intelligence. 
An  Assistant  Stipendiary  Magistracy  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  three  weeks’  interest  to  the  writer  and  the  circle  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  death  of  the  incumbent  is  vaticinated  once 
or  twice  before  it  happens,  and  a  mortuary  notice  of  a  quarter 
of  a  column  follows  instantly  on  his  decease.  A  fortnight 
more  is  occupied  with  daily  bulletins  of  the  struggle  for  the 
succession.  The  names  of  the  candidates  as  they  announce 
themselves  are  given  at  full  length,  with  their  extraction, 
their  history,  their  political  opinions,  and  their  degrees  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  contest 
are  carefully  narrated ;  rumours  are  minutely  sifted,  and 
commended  or  condemned ;  and  lastly,  when  the  result  is 
made  known,  its  bearing  on  politics,  religion,  and  the  general 
prospects  of  Ireland  is  discussed  with  impartial  breadth  of 
view.  W e  wish  it  were  quite  certain  that  this  petty  zeal  about 
places  and  placemen  was  confined  to  a  spurious  metropolis 
and  the  vicinity  of  a  bastard  Court.  But  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  whole  country  appears  to  take  an  unhealthy  interest 
in  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government;  and  this 
interest  renders  it  less  surprising  that  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
representation  should  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
Patronage.  It  must  be  attributed  to  the  noisy  disturbance 
which  Irishmen  are  always  making  about  places,  and  who  is 
to  get  them,  and  who  ought  not  to  get  them,  that  Englishmen 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  classifying  Irish  Liberals  as  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  too  much  afraid  of  their  confessor  to  take  a 
Government  appointment,  and  gentlemen  who  are  too  much 
in  want  of  an  appointment  to  care  much  for  a  priest.  Nor 
are  the  members  of  the  Conservative  and  Protestant  minority 
free  from  the  imputation  of  unwoi'thy  sensitiveness  on 
similar  points.  Their  violence  about  the  Maynooth  Grant 
seems  to  be  provoked  rather  by  its  pecuniary  than  by  its 
religious  character.  It  is  the  wrong  money  given  to  the 
wrong  sect.  The  right  of  preying  upon  the  taxes  has 
always  been  the  mai'k  of  aristocratic  predominance  in 
Ireland,  like  militaxy  service  in  Tui-key,  and  the  pi'ivilege  of 
dining  by  youi’self  in  Hindostan.  An  Irish  Protestant  looks 
upon  a  subsidy  to  Roman  Catholics  much  as  an  Old  Turk 
looks  upon  the  enlistment  of  Rayahs,  or  as  a  Sepoy  of  high 
caste  would  regard  the  inti'usion  of  a  Soodra  into  a  mess  of 
Brahmins. 

The  singulaiTy  small  influence  which  belongs  to  the  Irish 
representatives  is  an  unqualified  evil  at  the  pi'esent  moment, 
when  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  ax-e  menaced  by  the 
heaviest  blow  which  can  be  struck  at  them,  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Dui'ing  the  x-ecent  elections, 
two  questions  wei'e  put  to  almost  every  single  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  England  and  Scotland.  Do  yoxx  intend  to  vote  for 
70,000^.  a-y ear  as  a  dowry  to  the  Princess-Royal]  Will 
you  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  ]  The 
gentleman  intex-rogated  always  answered  the  first  quexy  trip- 
pingly  enough,  if  not  quite  honestly,  and  stated  that  he 
would  pledge  himself  not  to  support  that  exact  sum  as  a 
dowry  to  the  Princess-Royal.  In  reply  to  the  second,  he 
uniformly  made  a  speech  which  had  greatly  the  air  of  an 
apologetic  harangue  addressed  to  his  own  conscience — ad¬ 
juring  it  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  him  under  the  circumstances 
— but,  as  uniformly,  he  concluded  with  promising  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  grant.  Probably,  a  clear  majority 
of  the  new  Parliament  is  pledged  to  support  the  with¬ 
drawal.  This,  indeed,  is  far  from  being,  in  itself,  conclusive. 
If  the  present  Parliament  were  constituted  as  the  last 
or  the  last  but  one,  an  isolated  tiiumph  by  Mr.  Spooner  or 


Mi-.  Newdegate  would  avail  little,  when  every  member  of 
Government,  everybody  who  had  a  chance  of  belonging  to  a 
Government,  and  eveiybody  who  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  art  of  Goveimment  means,  was  determined  to  pre- 
serve  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college.  But  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons  thex-e  ai’e  many  new  dangers. 
The  men  endowed  with  “  the  governmental  sense”  have  in 
many  cases  been  expelled  to  make  way  for  gentlemen  whom 
the  affectionate  pai'tiality  of  their  own  wives  and  mothei'S 
would  scai'cely  exalt  into  fitness  for  the  Treasuxy  Bench. 
Loi-d  Palmerston,  too,  is  peculiarly  cii'cumstanced.  He 
comes  in  on  his  majority.  For  the  fii'st  time  since  the 
Castlekeagh  Administration,  we  have  a  Government  which 
relies  neither  on  its  policy  nor  on  its  debating  power,  but  on 
numbei’s  of  noses  in  the  lobby.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  pi'essui'e  on  the  present  Cabinet,  aided, 
as  it  will  be,  by  the  religious  influence  which  so  mystei'iously 
influences  the  counsels  of  its  head. 

Disdain  for  the  folly  and  fanaticism  of  its  opponents  ought 
not  to  blind  the  supporters  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  at  stake.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  disendowment  of  the 
college  would  be  infinitely  moi’e  fatal  to  the  reviving 
fortunes  of  Ii'eland  than  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Coui't,  coupled  with  the  restoration  of 
rights  of  property  to  the  uncertainty  and  complexity  from 
which  the  Commissioner's  have  pai’tially  delivered  them. 
Once  withdraw  this  subsidy,  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clei'gyman  ceases  to  be  a  parish  priest,  and  becomes  a 
missionary  in  'partibus  injidelium.  Probably  he  would  be 
educated  abi’oad — certainly  he  would  be  educated  by  funds 
mainly  collected  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  faith,  and  in 
seminai'ies  which  would  be  rnei’e  branches  of  a  centi'al  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Rome.  Now  we  have  not  the  slightest 
misgiving  as  to  the  power  of  our  countiy  to  apply 
the  pi'inciple  of  l-eligious  equality  to  Bi'itish  Roman 
Catholics.  England,  like  the  United  States,  can  afford  to 
treat  the  English  detachment  of  the  Papal  Chui'ch  on  the 
footing  of  one  sect  among  a  hundred ;  but  this,  both  here 
and  in  America,  appears  to  depend  on  the  condition  that  the 
sect  shall  continue  an  English  one.  He  will  be  a  bold  man 
who  will  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  there  could  be  per- 
fect  community  of  political  and  religious  px-ivileges  between 
the  Protestants  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  population 
systematically  receiving  spii'itual  instruction  and  comfort 
from  relays  of  pi'iests  despatched  to  Ireland  from  Rome. 
At  pi'esent,  Maynooth  —  which,  say  what  we  will,  is 
sui’rounded  and  peneti’ated  with  the  influences  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government  and  a  fi'ee  press  —  educates 
the  great  bulk  of  the  priesthood.  The  true  question 
involved  in  the  disendowment  of  this  seminary  is  whether 
we  are  satisfied  to  tx-ansfer  its  functions  to  the  Irish  College 
at  Rome.  It  must  be  remeinbei'ed  that  the  system  of  Ii'isli 
policy  commenced  in  1689  was  pei’fectly  consistent  in  con¬ 
ceding  no  home-instruction,  or  only  such  as  was  wretchedly 
inadequate,  to  the  pi'iests  of  the  prosci’ibed  faith.  It  deli¬ 
berately  pei'mitted  them  to  be  educated  at  Douai  and  St. 
Omer;  but  then  it  rigidly  excluded  their  flocks  from  poli¬ 
tical  privilege,  and  even  from  proprietoi'y  light.  The  point 
for  grave  considei'ation  is,  whether  the  foreign  pi’iest  and  the 
disfranchised  people  do  not  inevitably  go  together.  Some 
of  the  Pi'otestant  bigots  see  the  connexion,  and  only  redouble 
their  efforts  for  the  witlidi'awal  of  the  gi-ant.  Many  of  the 
Ultx'amontane  bigots  ai'e  alive  to  it,  and  are  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences.  But  men  with  a  grain  of  statesman¬ 
ship  in  their  composition  will  pause  before,  in  revoking  a 
measure  which  was  the  logical  sequel  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  they  take  the  first  step  backwards  to- 
wai'ds  that  policy  to  which  the  Emancipation  Act  put  an 
end. 
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RAILWAY  RULE. 

fjPHE  Railway  Interest  is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  State. 
IL  The  influence  which  is  naturally  wielded  by  corporations 
possessed  of  capital  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  principal  of 
the  National  Debt  is  in  itself  enormous.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  considerable  section  of  the  press  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  shareholders  and  directors. 
Every  one  who  has  anything  at  all  numbers  railway  shares 
or  debentures  among  his  possessions.  A  list  of  shareholders 
would  include  a  large  proportion  of  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  presides  over  the 
House  of  Lords  down  to  the  grocer  who  supplies  him  with 
tea.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  power  so  firmly  and  exten¬ 
sively  planted  should  make  itself  felt  even  in  political 
contests;  but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  so  complete  a  triumph  as  the  elections  have  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  magnates  of  the  railway  world.  It  appears 
that  no  less  than  120  of  our  present  legislators,  hereditary 
or  representative,  are  railway  directors — the  House  of  Lords 
furnishing  a  catalogue  of  27,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in¬ 
cluding  as  many  as  93.  If  the  continual  growth  of  railway 
accommodation  should  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Parliamentary  strength  of  the  “interest,”  we  may 
at  no  distant  period  look  forward  to  the  formation  of  a 
Railway  Administration,  with  an  Opposition  whose  most 
telling  cry  will  be  “  Security  for  passengers  and  reduction  of 
tariff’s  !”  As  the  old  party  banners  are  now  worn  to  rags, 
we  may  perhaps  see  them  replaced  by  new  standards  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  material  interests  of  shareholders  and  travellers. 
A  contest  for  the  borough  of  Newton-upon-Rail  will  possibly 
be  enlivened  by  such  placards  as  “  The  Hon.  Captain  Iron¬ 
sides  and  the  Amalgamation  Principle,”  or  “  Paterfamilias 
and  no  Collision.”  Members  of  Parliament  will  be  chosen, 
like  directors  themselves,  by  the  number  of  shares  which 
they  are  able  to  influence;  and  the  hackneyed  regard  for 
local  interests  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  profess  will  take 
the  more  substantial  shape  of  promises  of  a  new  branch  or  a 
competing  line. 

Exaggeration  apart,  the  political  power  of  the  railway 
connexion  is  a  fact  of  very  serious  import.  The  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  is  an  old  sub¬ 
ject  of  glorification,  but  we  doubt  whether  this  class  was 
ever  represented  in  Parliament  by  anything  like  120  of  its 
leading  representatives.  What  gives  more  importance  to  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  phalanx  of  director-legislators  is 
the  contemporaneous  decline  of  so  many  other  once  powerful 
sections  of  the  House.  The  West  India  interest  was  once 
able  to  make  a  stout  fight  against  the  philanthropic  party 
■which  at  last  triumphed  over  it,  and  now  it  has  utterly  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  Nabob  clique  used  to  be  important  enough  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  Minister  to  listen  to  then- 
advice,  and  humour  their  caprices.  Now  there  are  scarcely 
half-a-dozen  men  in  the  House  who  owe  their  position  to  the 
rupees,  or  the  experience  which  they  have  accumulated  in 
our  Eastern  Empire.  Even  the  great  Company  itself  has 
failed  to  secure  the  return  of  its  chairman,  who  has  so  well 
and  so  steadily  fought  its  battles  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  has  so  often  defeated  the  attacks  of  discontented  pro¬ 
prietors  and  philanthropic  enthusiasts.  In  short,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lawyers,  railway  directors  form  the  only 
section  of  the  House  which  possesses  a  bond  of  union  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Even 
the  lawyers  in  Parliament  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a 
class  interest,  for  some  of  them  are  returned  merely  as 
the  spokesmen  of  other  sectional  parties,  and  the  large 
majority  enter  the  House  to  fight  each  for  his  own  hand, 
and  to  use  political  position  as  a  means  of  advancing  their 
individual  professional  interests. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  railway  battalion  which 
goes  far  to  neutralize  any  evil  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  too  great  preponderance.  A  priori,  one  might  have 
expected  that  such  a  force  Avould  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  commercial  body,  and  would  contribute  to  aggravate 
the  tendency  to  antagonism  between  commerce  and  the  land. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Directors  are  of  no  sect, 
party,  or  class.  They  include  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  and 
Barons  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  in  the  Lower  House,  Lords 
and  Baronets,  Generals  and  Squires,  figure  in  tlieir  due  pro¬ 
portion  among  the  champions  of  the  rail.  They  form  no 
exception  to  the  general,  rule  that  the  various  bodies  into 
which  Parliament  may  be  classed  are  separated,  not  by 
parallel,  but  by  intersecting  lines.  There  are  obvious 
advantages  in  that  simple  division  into  two  homogeneous 


parties  which  accords  with  old  constitutional  traditions. 
But  if  the  minor  considerations  which  influence  the  action 
of  our  representatives  always  coincided  in  their  results 
with  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  party  combina¬ 
tions,  there  would  be  some  danger  that  the  House  would 
split  into  sections  animated  with  the  bitterest  and  most 
impracticable  temper  towards  each  other.  If  on  every 
material  interest,  as  a  veil  as  on  questions  of  political  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  same  men  were  ahvays  ranged  on  the  same  side, 
class-animosities  would  preA-ail  over  every  higher  aspiration, 
and  practical  legislation,  except  in  furtherance  of  extreme 
party  views,  would  become  impossible.  The  complicated 
interweaving  of  classes,  of  which  the  composite  character  of 
the  railway  party  is  only  one  of  many  examples,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  salvation  of  Parliament  from  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  faction  and  the  iniquities  of  mere  class  legislation. 

On  tlieir  own  especial  topic,  directors  are  tolerably  certain 
to  act  and  vote  gregariously.  Everything  Avhich  tends  to 
interfere  Avith  the  privilege  of  mismanagement  Avhich  they 
may  claim  each  for  his  own  line,  Avill  be  resisted  Avith  the 
united  force  of  the  poAverful  phalanx.  Every  attempt  at 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  neglect 
or  extortion  of  the  monopolists  of  locomotion,  will  be 
denounced  as  unscientific  meddling  Avith  commercial 
freedom.  Regulations  intended  to  check  the  progress  of 
amalgamation,  or  to  preserve  some  of  the  securities  of 
competition,  Avill  not  be  maintained  Avithout  a  struggle; 
and  if  any  benefit  could  be  deri\red  from  Parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference  Avith  the  details  of  railway  management,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  direct  votes  or  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  120  Avill  defeat  every  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is 
true  that,  Avith  many  of  those  avIio  are  included  in  the  list 
of  Parliamentary  directors,  this  character  is  rather  an 
accident  of  their  position  than  anything  else.  For  example, 
Lord  Lonsdale  and  Lord  Panmure  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  E.  Ellice,  Mr.  I.  Butt,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  cannot 
without  absurdity  be  classed  as  men  Avhose  tone  in  public 
life  Avill  be  given  by  their  position  on  the  boards  of  the 
companies  in  which  they  are  interested.  Still,  there  are  very 
many  Avho  have  entered  Parliament  as  railway  directors 
and  little  else  ;  and  even  those  Avho  are  mainly  guided  by 
larger  considerations  Avill  not  be  forgetful  of  the  special 
interests  of  their  lives  whenever  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  drawn  to  the  topics  Avhich  immediately  affect 
them. 

One  result  of  the  strength  of  the  Companies  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is,  that  Ave  must  look  rather  to  the  watchfulness  of 
the  public  than  to  the  help  of  the  Legislature  to  control  the 
management  of  railway  boards.  Fortunately,  the  interests 
of  shareholders  are  substantially  identical  Avith  those  of 
travellers;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  improA-ements 
Avhich  are  still  to  be  desired  in  our  arrangements  for  locomo¬ 
tion  may  be  better  promoted  by  the  intelligent  self-interest 
of  the  Companies  themselves,  than  by  any  pressure  which 
could  be  applied  from  Avithout. 


DEGENERATE  WHIGGISM. 

rpHE  apostacy  of  Whiggism  from  Liberal  principles 
J-  Avould  furnish  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in 
political  history.  It  might  task  the  pen  of  a  Gibbon  fitly 
to  portray  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  once  conquering  party, 
descending  by  slow  degrees  into  the  cesspool  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  Seldom  has  a  conquest  been  so  complete  as  that  of 
the  Reform  Bill — never  was  a  victory  so  fatal  to  the  con¬ 
querors. 

Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  coneipis  ut  te 

Conatus  non  pceniteat  votiquo  peracti  ? 

Since  1832,  Whiggism  has  been  pining  away  in  \dsible 
atrophy,  till  it  has  ended  in  a  loathing  rejection  of  the 
food  on  which,  in  more  vigorous  days,  it  subsisted.  When 
decline  is  gradual,  however  great,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge 
it  Avithout  some  standard  by  Avhich  to  mark  the  exact 
measure  of  the  subsidence.  The  old  blue  and  yellow 
cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  like  the  great  flag-staffs 
Avhich  stand  before  the  entrance  of  St.  Mark’s,  serves  to 
remind  one  of  a  glorious  past,  Avhile  the  Austrian  standards 
which  droop  from  their  summits  tell  the  sad  story  of  dege¬ 
neracy  and  decay.  Venice,  Avith  its  sentinels  and  its  cannon, 
is  not  more  unlike  its  former  self  than  the  old  Whig  journal, 
which  has  exchanged  its  fearless  and  uncompromising  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Liberalism  for  a  hesitating  and  trimming  sycophancy 
to  Ministers  Avithout  measures,  and  to  Governments  Avithout 
a  policy. 
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Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  tone 
of  the  political  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  that  which  characterized  the  organ  of  Horner, 
Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Romilly,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  effect  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pros¬ 
perity  has  produced  upon  the  morality  of  the  Whigs.  That 
a  great  part  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer  should  con¬ 
sist  of  bitter  personalities  against  the  few  politicians  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Liberal  cause  is  not  surprising 
• — political  renegades  are  usually  relentless  to  those  who 
decline  to  join  them  in  apostacy.  Acrimony  and  abuse  are 
the  only  relics  which  the  Edinburgh  preserves  of  its  ancient 
traditions  ;  and  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  grudge  it  the  single 
mark  by  which  it  can  hope  to  establish  an  identity  with  its 
former  self.  We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  the  arena  with 
the  Reviewer  on  the  personal  topics  which  he  handles.  It 
is  so  easy  to  accuse  Lord  John  Russell  of  deliberate  treachery, 
to  impute  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  desire  to  overthrow  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  order  to  obtain  office,  and  to  charge  Mr.  Cobden 
with  a  determination  to  make  Government  impossible,  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  patience  to  attempt  a  serious  refuta¬ 
tion  of  these  vulgar  and  hackneyed  artifices  of  detraction.  Of 
course  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  present  Administration  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review  thinks  it  necessary  to  fling  dirt  on 
all  independent  Liberals — though  we  should  have  thought 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
such  assistance.  That  the  Whig  organ  should  depreciate 
Lord  John  Russell  in  order  to  magnif}'  Lord  Palmerston, 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Whiggism,  which  once  stood  by  itself,  sustained  by  the 
force  of  its  inherent  vitality,  has  become  a  miserable 
parasite,  depending  upon  extraneous  support  for  its  very 
existence.  It  hangs  on  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  any 
Government  which  contains  a  few  Whig  names,  and  appa¬ 
rently  cannot  afford  to  examine  the  fruit  which  is  borne 
by  the  stem  around  which  it  twines.  Whiggism  has  ceased 
to  be  true  to  anything  but  its  love  of  office. 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  who  repose 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  present  Government ;  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  assign  reasons  for  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  Some  among  them  have  faith  in  Lord  Palmerston’s 
foreign  policy — others  believe  in  his  liberal  intentions  with 
respect  to  domestic  legislation.  But  it  is  clearly  not  on  the 
former  ground  that  the  Premier  commands  the  allegiance 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  “We  certainly  belong  to  those 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party,”  says  the  Reviewer,  “  who 
thought  many  of  the  acts  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Office  questionable,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  held  the  seals  of  that  department  under  the 
authority,  and  with  the  unqualified  approval,  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  ’  Is  it,  then,  the  stanchness  of  his  domestic 
Liberalism  which  covers  the  defects  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
foreign  policy  in  the  eyes  of  his  panegyrist  1  Let  us  hear 
the  old  trumpeter  of  Reform  on  this  question  : — “  In  our 
present  condition  there  are  few  changes  so  urgent,  few 
grievances  so  intolerable,  that  the  work  of  reform  and 
redress  is  to  be  pursued  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
without  reference  to  the  spirit  and  events  of  the  times.  Nor 
do  such  changes  rest  on  abstract  principles  of  high  political 
obligation  so  much  as  on  the  maturity  of  any  given  question 
in  tho  public  mind,  and  the  conviction  that  the  time  for 
carrying  it  has  arrived.”  This  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  ! 
We  wonder  that  the  Editor  is  not  afraid  of  seeing  the 
spectres  of  Romilly  and  Horner  draw  his  curtains  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  demand  why  Mr.  Croker  has  been  retained 
to  write  down  the  Liberal  cause  under  the  blue  and 
yellow  flag.  Truly,  things  are  somewhat  changed  since 
Sydney  Smith  described  the  sacrifices  which  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  cheerfully  made  in  favour  of  the  principles  they 
had  espoused. 

The  modern  W  hig  doctrine  is,  it  appears,  that  no  Reforms 
are  to  be  proposed  until  the  state  of  public  feeling  is  such  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  This  is  a  theory  of  government 
which  has  much  of  the  prudence  of  the  Irishman’s  resolve  never 
to  enter  the  water  till  he  could  swim.  “  Legislative  measures,” 
we  are  told,  “in  this  country,  are,  for  the  most  part,  hardy 
plants ;  they  are  sown  out  of  doors  ;  they  are  transplanted 
into  Parliament ;  they  are  at  last  adopted  in  the  Cabinet. 
A  Minister  who  should  stake  his  reputation  on  rearing  pro¬ 
ducts  of  exotic  growth  on  the  meagre  seedlings  of  coterie 
legislation,  would  signally  fail  in  the  attempt.”  The  meaning 
of  all  this  metaphor  and  verbiage  seems  to  be  simply  this, 
that  a  Minister  is  never  to  adopt,  still  less  to  originate,  any 
retorms  till  they  are  forced  upon  him — a  doctrine  to  which 


Castlereagh  or  Eldon  would  willingly  have  subscribed, 
but  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  pro¬ 
pound  as  the  governing  principle  of  a  Liberal  Administra¬ 
tion.  How,  on  this  theory,  any  Reforms  are  ever  to  be 
effected,  with  the  Tories  in  opposition,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see;  for  they  are  not  likely,  by  their  pressure,  to  justify  a 
Minister  in  bringing  forward  measures  which,  by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  is  never  to  adopt  if  he  can  help  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Liberal  party  are 
branded  as  traitors  and  rebels  if  they  venture  to  urge  on 
the  Government  measures  which  official  minds  may  deem 
awkward  and  inopportune.  Most  dictionaries  tell  us  that 
“  Government”  is  the  substantive  of  the  active  verb  “to  go¬ 
vern;”  but  the  Edinburgh  grammarians  seem  to  derive  it  from 
the  passive  mood,  and  interpret  it  as  meaning  a  thing  to  be 
governed. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  functions  of  Government  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  adopted  new  and  singular  ideas.  Its 
views  as  to  the  duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
appear  to  us  equally  remarkable.  The  reviewer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  last  Parliament  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  that 
it  has  been  justly  and  signally  punished  for  its  offences. 
“A  heavy  blow,”  says  the  Whig  organ,  “has  been  struck 
at  that  crotchety  and  useless  class  of  politicians,  who,  being 
perplexed  with  uneasy  consciences,  insist  upon  viewing  every 
question  upon  its  abstract  meiits.  Men  who  refuse  to 
look  at  practical  questions  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
have  mistaken  their  vocation  when  they  enter  public  life, 
and  should  seek  out  some  occupation  in  tVhich  the  habitual 
sacrifice  of  individual  conviction  to  objects  more  general  and 
more  remote  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  of  success.” 
We  confess  we  read  these  sentences  over  several  times  before 
we  could  convince  ourselves  that  they  really  were  intended 
to  bear  the  sense  which  the  words  convey.  It  seemed  hardly 
credible  that  a  respectable  journal  should  avow  an  immo¬ 
rality  so  cynical  in  terms  so  distinct.  Wo  wonder  what  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  have  thought  of  a 
theory  which  characterized  English  politics  and  English 
Parliamentary  life  as  “  an  occupation  in  which  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  success  is  an  habitual  sacrifice  of 
individual  conviction.”  We  can  imagine  the  indignation 
with  which  Francis  Horner  would  have  stigmatized  such  a 
doctrine  if  enunciated  in  the  pages  of  Machiavelli,  or 
how  Macaulay  would  have  scathed  with  his  sarcasm  such 
cynicism,  had  it  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  Bolingbroke.  We 
think  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  our  remarks  on  the 
degeneracy  of  Whiggism  are  not  without  foundation,  when 
they  find  the  Edinburgh  Review  aping  the  spirit  and 
language  of  the  apologists  of  a  military  coup  d'etat — when 
the  Whig  organ  borrows  its  style  and  its  arguments  from 
M.  de  Cassagnac’s  articles  in  the  Conslitutionnel,  or  from  a 
diatribe  of  M.  Troplong  against  Parliamentary  Government. 
The  practical  conclusion  to  which  the  Reviewer’s  reasonings 
point,  is  a  Parliamentaty  Reform  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
Second  of  December. 


OUlt  COMPLICATIONS  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

fl^HE  Indian  journals  have  not  yet  ceased  to  discourse  on 
X  the  probability  of  an  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Affghanistan.  Ever  since  our  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Persia  have  been  disturbed  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
Shaii,  the  Indian  mails  have  brought  us,  fortnight  after 
fortnight,  tidings  of  threatened  expeditions  into  the  country 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  designed  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameer 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Kujjur  invader  from  the  territory 
of  Herat,  and  to  inflict  some  subsequent  chastisement  upon 
him.  First,  Brigadier  Ciiambeklaine’s  excursion  into  the 
Kooroom  Valley,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Tooree.s,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  march  on  Cabul — then,  Sir  John  Lawrence’s 
escort  swells  into  the  proportions  of  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
assembled  at  Peshawur,  and  ready  to  march  into  Affghanistan 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  And  now,  in  further  proof  of  the  strong 
impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  in  India,  to  the 
effect  that  something  more  is  likely  to  result  from  the  recent 
conferences  at  Peshawur  between  Dost  Mahomed  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  than  the  grant  of  a  few 
lacs  of  rupees  and  a  few  thousand  muskets  to  the  former,  it 
is  reported  that  the  Ameer  is  about  to  cede  his  country  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  handsome  pension. 

The  absurdity  of  this  is  so  patent  that  the  wonder  is  that 
any  one  can  be  found  to  give  currency  to  it,  even  as  a. 
rumour.  So  far  is  Dost  Mahomed  from  desiring  to  end 
his  days  in  religious  abstraction  as  the  pensioner  of  a 
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foreign  Government,  that  he  has  never  evinced,  at  any 
period  of  his  adventurous  career,  a  greater  eagerness  for 
territorial  extension  than  at  the  present  time,  or  less  desire 
to  subside  into  a  state  of  quietude  and  security  befitting  his 
advanced  age  and  failing  powers.  And  never  was  the  British 
Government  less  disposed  than  now  to  entangle  its  armies 
again  in  the  fastnesses  of  Aflghanistan.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  go  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  very  general  treaty  of  amity  negotiated  in  the  early 
part  of  1855  by  Hyder  Khan  and  John  Lawrence,  on  the 
parts  of  their  respective  Governments.  By  that  treaty,  the 
two  States  were  bound  to  respect  the  territories  of  each 
other ;  but  no  more  specific  engagements  were  undertaken 
by  either.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  us  if  we  could 
have  remained  in  that  condition  of  distant  friendship. 
The  occupation  of  Herat  by  the  Persians  rendered  this  im¬ 
possible;  and  England  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  to  avert  a  common 
danger  which  neither  could  disregard.  In  giving  money  and 
arms  to  Dost  Mahomed,  we  did  the  best  and  safest  thing 
that  could  be  done.  It  was  a  temporary  expedient  applied 
to  a  temporary  evil — it  involved  no  I'cmote  obligations,  and 
entangled  us  in  no  prospective  difficulties.  It  is  true  that 
the  money  might  be  spent  to  our  detriment,  and  that  the 
arms  might  be  turned  against  us.  But,  unless  we  are  resolutely 
bent  on  provoking  it,  this  contingency  is  little  likely  to 
arise.  If  we  keep  ourselves  on  our  own  side  of  the  frontier, 
neither  the  money  nor  the  arms  which  we  have  given  to 
the  Afghans  wiH  ever  do  us  any  grievous  harm.  It  is  our 
true  policy  to  build  a  wall  around  Afghanistan,  and  never  to 
attempt,  to  climb  it.  We  do  not  wish  ever  to  see  another 
British  soldier  or  diplomatist  between  Peshawur  and  Herat. 

But  it  has  been  stated,  and  seemingly  not  without  some 
foundation,  that  a  British  mission  is  to  proceed  to  Candahar. 
The  Indian  journals  have  confidently  named  the  officers  who 
are  to  compose  the  Embassy,  and  have  speculated  largely  on 
the  results.  If  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Cowley  and 
Eerouk  Khan  be  ratified  at  Teheran,  in  all  probability  this 
project  of  a  Candahar  mission,  if  ever  formed,  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  And,  if  once  laid  on  the  shelf,  we  trust  that  it  will 
never  again  be  unfolded,  in  spite  of  the  high  authorities 
which,  so  unaccountably  in  our  eyes,  contend  for  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  planting  not  merely  a  British  mission,  but  a  British 
garrison  also,  in  Candahar.  W e  may  send  very  able  and  very 
judicious  men  into  Afghanistan,  but  nothing  short  of  a 
superhuman  command  over  circumstances  could  enable  them 
so  to  keep  aloof  from  all  concern  in  the  tangled  politics  of 
that  country  as  altogether  to  avoid  committing  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  direct  interference  of  the 
British  Government,  and  to  necessitate,  for  a  second  time, 
a  fearful  waste  of  life  and  of  money.  It  would  he  im¬ 
possible  for  a  British  agent  so  situated — let  his  discre¬ 
tion  and  forbearance  be  what  they  might — to  abstain 
wholly  from  identifying  himself  with  the  internal  politics  of 
a  country  which  is  continually  in  a  state  of  unrest.  The 
British  mission  would  be  continually  appealed  to,  and  even¬ 
tually  compelled  to  side  with  one  party  or  another.  It  would 
in  some  manner  be  compromised,  perhaps  outraged.  The 
party  whom  we  supported,  whether  against  a  foreign  or  a 
domestic  enemy,  might  be  beaten — our  national  honour 
might  be  at  stake — and,  “  in  that  case,”  says  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Indian  journals,  “we  should  be  compelled  to  rest  on 
out  prestige  by  marching  on  Candahar  ourselves.”  “That,”  the 
writer  naively  adds,  “is  not  a  difficult  operation.”  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  easy  operation.  It  is 
always  easy  to  get  into  trouble.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  out 
of  it.  Sir  John  Keane  found  the  operation  easy — General 
Elphinstone  did  not.  Whether  as  regards  advancing 
or  retiring,  our  situation  is  doubtless  greatly  improved 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Punjab  and  Sindh ;  but  the 
Affghans  are  the  Affghans  still.  They  hate  us  with  a 
deadlier  hatred  than  before.  When  a  small  party  of  officers 
recently  rode  out  to  Dost  Mahomed’s  camp,  between 
Peshawur  and  the  mouth  of  the  Khybur,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Affghans,  and  one  of  them  was  killed.  There 
is  not  a  tribe — there  is  not  a  village — along  the  whole  cir- 
cuitous  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khybur  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bolan,  by  way  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  that  has  not 
the  blood  of  kindred  to  avenge.  There  is  a  Persian  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  the  Affghans  are  scorpions,  and  that  the 
less  they  are  handled  the  better.  It  may  not  be  a  difficult 
operation  to  handle  them ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  handle  them  without  being  stung. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  some  kind  of  manipulation 


is  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  complications  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  seizure  of  Herat  by  the  Persians.  We 
have  resolved  that  the  Persians  are  not  to  possess  Herat, 
and  they  have  consented  to  abide  by  this  decision.  By 
whom,  then,  is  it  to  be  held!  Not,  it  is  said,  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Barukzye  family. 
Our  old  scheme  of  policy  in  Aflghanistan  started  with 
an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Heratee  Principality.  But,  after  a  while,  its  annexation 
to  the  restored  Douranee  Empire  was  contemplated,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  if  our  connexion  with  Affghanistan  had 
not  been  rudely  sundered,  Herat,  under  our  auspices, 
might  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  Shah  Soojah’s 
dominions.  Assuredly  this  consolidation  of  the  Affghan 
Empire  is  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  if  Dost  Mahomed  were  a  younger  man  it 
might  be  easily  accomplished.  But  it  is  reported  that 
our  political  almshouses  at  Loudhianah,  where  the  exiled 
Suddozye  princes  have  so  long  found  an  asylum,  are  again 
to  be  explored  in  search  of  a  puppet,  and  that  some  son — 
or  more  probably  some  grandson — of  Shah  Soojah  will  be 
set  up  as  the  ruler  of  Herat.  If  the  Heratees  choose  to 
have  a  Suddozye  prince,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
removing  one  from  our  Pension  List.  But  it  is  certain  that 
if  he  carries  with  him  any  guarantee  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  support  of  himself  or  family  on  the  throne,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  his  principality,  we 
shall  lay  up  for  ourselves  a  store  of  future  difficulty  and 
danger  the  extent  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  Affghan  question  arising 
out  of  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  Persian  Government 
would  not  be  one  of  easy  solution.  But  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  advanced  age  of  Dost  Mahomed  and 
the  weakness  of  liis  probable  successors.  The  ablest  and  most 
energetic  of  his  sons  have  gone  before  him  to  the  grave.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Ameer,  the  whole 
country  will  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  scramble  for  empire,  which,  if  we  are  not  careful  as  to 
the  relations  which  we  are  now  about  to  establish,  will  again 
entail  upon  us  the  perilous  office  of  king-makers.  We  can¬ 
not  tread  too  warily.  The  complications  which  have  arisen 
demand  from  us  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  prudence  and  fore¬ 
sight.  The  progress  of  events  is  not  to  be  watched  without 
extreme  anxiety  ;  and  if,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  we  can  do 
little  else,  we  may  at  all  events  hint  the  necessity  of  caution. 


CASSANDRA’S  FIRST  HOWL. 

SPHERE  is  an  old  and  sacred  saying,  “  Wheresoever  the 
X  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.” 
It  seems  that  we  are  not  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese 
carcase — the  birds  of  prey  are  sweeping  from  the  uttermost 
corners  of  the  earth.  Fierce,  cruel,  and  insatiable,  the  Gallic 
and  American  eagles  have  already  whetted  their  beaks  and 
cleared  their  talons  for  action.  “  Vultures,”  we  believe,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word  in  the  text ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  species  of  the  unclean  and  obscene  birds,  they 
scent  the  carcase  before  it  is  a  carcase.  A  keen  eye  for  the 
dying  man  is  not  confined  to  the  double-headed  Russian 
variety  of  the  Accipitres — its  American  congener  is  audibly 
screaming  for  blood.  The  New  York  Herald — that  gentle 
pioneer  of  civilization — has  announced  that  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  assist  the  English  and  French  in  “  whipping”  the 
Chinese.  We  are  told  that  China,  “  though  vastly  rich,” 
must  be  taught  “  the  great  and  useful  usages  of  wealth.” 
We  are  reminded  of  the  historic  parallels  to  “this  great, 
abnormal,  preposterous  anomaly  for  this  world  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  It  is  the  state  of  “  the  Mexicans  when 
Cortes  fell  upon  them — of  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  in 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib.”  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  exact  relevancy  of  the  warnings  from 
Oriental  history,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  barbarian  Empire  in  which  an  American 
journalist  is  much  more  at  home  than  in  the  difficult  annals  of 
the  early  East.  The  doom  of  Montezuma  is  announced  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  Pizarro  and  Cortes  are  the  types 
to  which  the  allied  forces  of  England,  France,  and  America  are 
to  conform.  This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking  ;  and  our  own 
“leading  journal”  declares  that  nothing  less  thanChinese  blood 
can  suffice  to  avenge  Sir  John  Bowring’s  disappointed  petu¬ 
lance.  The  cry  is  raised  against  negotiating — the  bayonet  and 
broadside  are  to  be  our  first  and  last  arguments.  Lord  Elgin 
is,  by  anticipation,  to  be  discouraged  and  thwarted.  He  has,  it 
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is  true,  gained  general  confidence,  and  secured  a  reputation 
for  moderation  and  ability ,  but  these,  we  are  told,  are  qua¬ 
lities  signally  out  of  place  in  a  Chinese  negotiation.  Because 
he  succeeded  in  Canada,  he  must  inevitably  fail  before  Canton 
or  in  Pekin.  What  England  wants,  then,  is  a  butcher’s  bill; 
and  the  New  York  Herald  pleads  for  a  share  in  the  offal. 
The  only  fear  is  that  there  will  be  no  carcase  to  prey  upon. 
It  is  announced  as  the  visible  warning  of  heaven  that  we 
are  going  to  have  the  Crimean  disastei’s  repeated  and  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  first  break-down  is  already  recorded.  The 
Times,  not  usually  open  to  supernatural  influences, is  impressed 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  ominous  forebodings.  The  augurs 
and  haruspices  of  Blackfriars  see  ugly  shadows  of  the  future. 
Already  the  coming  failure  has  cast  its  monitory  blackness 
over  the  expedition ;  and,  at  Malta,  ill  luck  begins.  General 
Ashburnham’s  bilious  attack  is  a  divine  porteut  —  the 
chickens  are  refusing  their  corn.  Locutus  bos  at  Valetta — a 
Mediterranean  calf  has  exhibited  a  double  liver.  Lord 
Kagt.an  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  died  in  the  Crimea; 
and  Ashburnham  is  sick  on  board  the  steamer.  There 
is  a  fatality  in  it  all  —  “there  is  a  hitch,”  and  it  i3 
the  duty  of  the  Cassandra  to  begin  howling  woe  and 
malediction.  There  can  come  no  good  of  an  expedition  in 
which  “  Our  Own  Correspondent  ”  does  not  get  a  first-class 
passage.  Already  it  is  hinted  that  General  Ashburnham  is 
little  better  than  a  coward,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  Lord 
Elgin  is  that  he  is  discreet  and  prudent  to  the  verge  of  indeci¬ 
sion.  We  have  once  more  got  the  wrong  men  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  Times  doubts  whether  General  Ashburnham  is 
“  exactly  the  man  for  taking  sudden  possession  of  Canton, 
marching  on  Pekin,  or  seizing  three  or  four  new  ports  to  be 
opened  to  foreign  trade.” 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however’,  to  analyse  the  demands 
and  anticipations  of  the  2'hnes.  The  claims  which  we  are  to 
put  forward  must,  it  seems,  be  such  as  the  Emperor  of 
China  will  not  concede.  Anything  in  any  way  reasonable 
. — anything  which  can  be  demanded  with  the  faintest  chance 
of  its  being  yielde  d — will  be  just  too  little  for  the  occasion. 
“  We  are  about  to  make  demands,  and  are  resolved  to  have 
them  complied  with.  They  are  such  as  the  Emperor  of  China 
will  not  concede  without  positive  and  painful  proof  of  his 
inability  to  refuse  them.  There  will  be  war,”  &c.  Any  de¬ 
mands,  then,  which  can  obviate  war  will  be  insufficient.  War- 
first,  and  negotiation  afterwards.  With  this  pleasant  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  Chinese  question,  the  Times  has 
effectually  secured  itself  against  the  disagreeable  possibility 
of  being  satisfied  with  anything.  It  clears  the  future  with 
a  single  stroke,  and  makes  all  coming  leaders  galloping- 
ground  for  the  proficients  in  the  art  of  easy  writing.  The 
autumn  articles  might  just  as  well  be  written  at  once. 
Probably  they  are.  All  that  will  need  to  be  done  in  the 
Long  Vacation  will  be  to  draw  out  the  ready-made  columns 
of  detraction  and  vituperation  from  their  editorial  pigeon¬ 
holes.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  occasion  can  be  wanting. 
The  history  of  the  Chinese  campaign  is,  in  fact,  already 
written.  Let  us,  then,  anticipate  what  we  may  expect  as  the 
short  days  come  on. 

“  General  Ashburnham  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bogue  forts.  The  harbour  of  Hong-Kong  at  the 
present  moment  recals  the  disastrous  days  of  Balaklava. 
There  is,  of  course,  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  case  there  were 
all  the  terrors  of  a  Crimean  winter,  while  in  the  other  there 
are  the  worse  horrors  of  a  tropical  climate.  Disease  and  death 
are  already  decimating  the  expedition.  Everything  is,  of  course, 
in  disorder.  The  General  is  slumbering  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  and 
as  to  Lord  Elgin,  he  has  not  been  seen  except  by  his  secre¬ 
taries.  From  the  letters  supplied  from  sources  in  which 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  we  understand  that  the 
rations  of  birds’-nest  soup  are  deficient  in  quality,  while  for 
sevei’al  days  the  Commissary-General  has  failed  to  issue  a 
regulation  supply  of  sea  slugs.  Already  British  indignation  is 
beginning  to  give  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  coming  storm. 
‘  Dash  and  decision  ’  were  wanted,  and  they  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  Bearing  in  mind  the  barbarians  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal,  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  regret  that  an  iron 
cage  was  not  sent  out  as  part  of  Lord  Elgin’s  office  furniture. 
A  soldier  of  the  true  sort  would  have  found  a  fitting 
occupant  for  it  before  this.  Is  it  tolerable  that  this  First 
Cousin  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  is  dictating  proclamations  from 
his  palace,  and  exchanging  diplomatic  notes,  when  he  ought 
by  this  time — for  it  is  already  November — to  have  been 
enjoying  our  national  hospitalities  in  the  Tower  of  London? 
In  this  state  of  inaction,  we  have  but  the  melancholy  satis¬ 
faction  of  reminding  the  world  that,  as  soon  as  ever  the 


expedition  sailed,  we  predicted  its  inevitable  failure,  and 
the  national  dishonour  which  was  sure  to  attend  it.  We 
watched  this  General  Ashburnham,  who  only  owed  his 
appointment  to  a  patrician  surname,  out  of  the  country ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  landed  at  Malta  than  we  began  our 
picture  of  the  man,  and  of  the  only  career  which  he  could 
run.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  we  warned  the  public 
to  look  out  for  disappointment  and  disgrace.  We  said  that 
everything  would  go  wrong;  and  everything  has  gone  wrong. 
We  pointed  out  Lord  Elgin’s  deficiencies  on  the  day  when 
he  left  the  country.  The  very  fact  that  he  had  always 
succeeded  before,  was  to  our  minds  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  he  would  fail  now.  We  saw  that,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  East,  the  Evil  Eye  would  be  upon  him.  We  read 
the  stars  and  their  solemn  warnings.  From  the  very 
moment  of  General  Ashburnham’s  first  stomach-ache  at 
Malta,  the  grisly  future  was  open  to  us.  That  was  only 
the  first  faint  hint  of  those  hideous  annals  of  *  fatigue  and 
disease,’  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  are 
about  to  reproduce  the  disastrous  history  of  Sicily,  Walcheren, 
and  the  Crimea.  Our  readers  will  remember  those  memo¬ 
rable  words,  dictated  in  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
we  ventured  upon  so  far  back  as  the  21st  April,”  Ac.  etc. 

Forewarned,  of  course  forearmed.  Having  the  summer 
before  us,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  to  the  autumn  Jere¬ 
miads.  It  takes  off  the  edge  of  a  tragedy  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  behold  the  actors  practising  their  premonitory 
starts  and  curses.  When  you  have  seen  a  gentleman 
deliberately  chalking  his  face  and  dishevelling  his  locks, 
you  look  with  comparative  coolness  at  the  stage  tricks. 
A  rehearsal  spoils  the  play.  All  we  gather  from  the 
leader  of  last  Tuesday  is,  that  daily  journalism  must 
be  very  hard-up  for  subjects,  when,  in  this  reckless  and 
improvident  way,  it  draws  upon  topics  which  ordinary 
prudence  should  have  kept  for  six  months  hence.  The 
histoi’y  of  things  that  would  have  happened  might  be  the 
most  amusing  book  in  the  world,  but  the  criticism  of  a 
campaign  before  it  is  fought  is  only  the  resource  of  im¬ 
becility  and  malignancy — of  a  bad  temper  and  a  foolish  head. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ashburnham  may  prove 
another  Wiiitelocke;  but  as,  unlike  the  Times  and  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Leeds,  we  have  not  the  gift  of  reading  the  stars, 
it  would  be  premature  for  us  to  decide  on  the  result  of  the 
Chinese  Expedition. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 

MONGthe  many  Parliamentary  inquiries  interrupted  by 
the  dissolution,  was  that  ot  the  Committee  appointed  on 
the  subject  of  Government  Contracts.  There  is  no  branch 
of  public  business  which  stood  more  in  need  of  a  thorough 
investigation.  Even  the  meagre  evidence  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  collected  before  their  labours  were  brought  to  a 
premature  conclusion,  is  enough  to  stimulate,  though  not  to 
satisfy,  one’s  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  precise  employment 
of  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  in  the  public  service.  The 
substantial  result  of  the  Report  which  has  been  issued  is  to 
show,  generally,  that  the  present  system  does  not  secure 
either  good  work  for  the  Government  or  fair  treatment  for 
the  contractors ;  but  the  Committee  have  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  details  of  the  question  into  relief,  or  in  furnish¬ 
ing  much  information  which  was  not  already  notorious. 
Possibly  they  might  have  got  on  better  if  they  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  inquiry ;  yet  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  course  of  the  examination,  that  the  tribunal  was 
not  well  constituted  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  There 
were  some  members  of  it  who  were  able  enough,  and 
others  who  appeared  willing  enough,  to  draw  out  all  the 
information  which  the  witnesses  could  give ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  will  and  the  ability  did  not  co-exist  in  the  same 
minds,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  much  less 
was  extracted  from  the  officials  who  were  examined  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  positions  which  they 
filled. 

The  machinery  of  the  Contract  department  is,  in  theory,  very 
simple,  without  being  at  all  efficient  in  practice.  At  the  head 
of  it  is  placed  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity  and  correspond¬ 
ing  salary,  who  once  enjoyed  the  title  of  Director-General  of 
Contracts,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Director  of  Contracts. 
His  regular  duties  are  to  provide,  by  public  competition  and 
contracts,  for  the  supply  of  stores  and  the  execution,  of 
works  ;  and  he  is  also  directed  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  all  agreements.  The  mode  in  which  lie  performs  his  task 
is  as  simple  and  uniform  as  that  in  which  the  piston  of  a 
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steam-engine  goes  up  and  down,  or*  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
turn  round  and  round.  For  example,  if  boots  or  any  other 
commodities  are  wanted  for  the  army,  a  requisition  is  sent  to 
the  Director  of  Contracts.  He  thereupon  issues  a  circular 
form  of  tender  to  the  tradesmen  who  are  on  the  office  list. 
When  the  tendei's  have  come  in,  he  is  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  offer;  and  there  his  responsibility  ordinarily  ends. 
The  task  of  inspecting  the  goods  furnished  belongs  to 
another  department,  and  the  only  further  duty  which  falls 
upon  the  Director  of  Contracts  is  that  of  imposing  fines, 
which  he  has  no  discretion  to  remit,  and  rejecting  appeals 
from  contractors,  which  he  has  neither  the  authority  to 
decide  nor  the  means  to  investigate.  Beyond  the  mechanical 
process  of  issuing  notices,  and  picking  out  the  lowest  from  a 
boxfull  of  tenders,  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  refer 
everything  which  passes  through  his  office  to  the  discretion 
of  his  superiors.  If  he  desires  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
is  likely  to  supply  the  best  goods,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  at  the  lowest  rate,  he  has  no  power  to 
do  so  without  special  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
If  he  is  asked  to  remit  a  fine  unjustly  imposed,  he  can  only 
transmit  the  request  to  the  higher  powers.  In  short,  he  has 
no  responsibility  or  discretion  whatever ;  and  his  functions 
might  be  conveniently  performed  by  a  junior  clei’k,  or 
perhaps,  in  these  days  of  scientific  wonders,  by  some  clever 
piece  of  mechanism  designed  by  a  Babbage  or  a  Stephenson. 

The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  every 
doubtful  matter  is  decided  nominally  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  details,  and 
almost  invariably  takes  for  granted  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  his  subordinates.  Thus,  if  stores  are 
sent  in  under  a  contract,  they  are  passed  or  rejected  by  a 
staff  of  officers  comprising  a  hierarchy  of  viewers,  inspectors, 
superintendents,  and  directors.  The  viewers,  who  actually 
perform  the  inspection,  are  supposed  to  have  some  tech¬ 
nical  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 
Boots,  for  example,  are  examined  by  unsuccessful  cobblers 
who  have  been  tempted  to  leave  their  trade  by  a  salary 
varying  from  305.  to  425.  a-week ;  and  a  similar  body  of 
viewers  exists  for  each  description  of  stores.  The  judgment 
of  these  worthies  is  confirmed  or  varied  by  the  inspectors, 
who  make  a  less  detailed  examination  of  the  goods  which 
the  viewers  have  approved  or  condemned.  If  the  inspector 
decides  either  for  or  against  a  batch  of  stores,  his  judgment  is 
practically  final,  although  a  remonstrance  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Contracts,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State — who,  not  being  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor,  will 
naturally  decide  on  the  sufficiency  of  soldiers’  clothing  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  professional  gentleman  at 
30s.  a-week.  The  security  which  this  machinery  affords  against 
the  supply  of  bad  articles  was  curiously  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  few  definite  facts  which  were  extracted  from  the  witnesses. 
A  lot  of  150,000  boots  was  duly  approved  of,  and  a  large 
number  were  sent  to  the  Crimea.  In  consequence  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  army,  a  second  inspection  was  ordered,  when 
the  whole  stock,  which  had  passed  the  scrutiny  of  one  set  of 
inspectors,  was  rejected  as  worthless  by  another.  But 
viewers  are  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  rejection  than  of 
approval.  If  they  pass  a  bad  supply  they  may  get  into  disgrace, 
but  if  they  reject  a  good  one  they  only  ruin  the  contractor, 
and  he  has  no  appeal.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
hear  from  Superintendent  Elliott  that  contractors  demur 
daily  to  the  decision  of  the  inspectors,  but  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officials  is  more  relied  on  than  the  opinion 
of  the  contractors,  and  that,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
no  complaint  of  an  unjust  inspection  has  ever  been  successful. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be. 
The  most  respectable  houses  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Government  contracts  ;  and  so  long  as  the  rule  of  always 
taking  the  lowest  tender,  and  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  contractor  at  the  mercy  of  judges  at  305.  a  week,  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail,  the  supplies  furnished  for  the  public 
service  are  certain  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

The  absence  of  any  appeal  against  official  injustice  is 
even  more  mischievous  in  contracts  for  the  execution  of 
works  than  in  the  supply  of  ordinary  stores.  In  almost 
every  building  contract  there  are  conditions  to  be  performed 
on  the  side  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
contractor.  Sites  have  to  be  set  out,  foundations  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  the  contractor,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens,  becomes  liable  to  fines  for  delay  beyond  the  stipulated 
time,  he  has  almost  always  some  well  or  ill-founded  excuse, 
based  on  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  Government  to  do  its 
part  in  facilitating  the  work.  At  other  times,  a  contract 


is  entered  into,  to  be  performed  in  hot  haste,  and  after  eveiy- 
thiiig  is  ready  the  authorities  alter  their  plans,  and  postpone 
or  countermand  it  altogether.  Some  extensive  undertakings 
are,  or  at  least  were  during  the  war,  commenced  without  any 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  remunera¬ 
tion.  Out  of  these  and  a  host  of  similar  transactions,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  disputes  and  complaints  arise  for  which  the  official 
machinery  provides  no  regular  mode  of  decision.  The  con¬ 
tractor  applies,  first  at  one  office  and  then  at  another,  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  controlling  authority  except  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
a  complaint  heard  by  any  person  empowered  to  decide  it. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  an  aggrieved  contractor  has  at 
least  the  power  of  carrying  his  claim  into  a  court  of  law, 
and  indeed  some  of  the  witnesses  were  allowed  to  make 
statements  to  that  effect  without  interruption ;  and  yet 
there  were  members  of  the  Committee  who  must  have 
known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  what  are  called  contracts  with 
Government  are  mere  undertakings  by  the  contractor,  with¬ 
out  any  reciprocal  obligation  binding  on  the  department  for 
which  the  work  is  done.  The  Constitution  has  jealously 
provided  formsof  proceeding  by  the  subject  against  theCrown ; 
but  a  Secretary  of  State  stands  in  a  more  secure  position, 
out  of  reach  of  the  suits  of  the  contractors  with  whom  lie 
deals.  To  some  extent  these  evils  are  remedied  by  references 
to  arbitration,  which  are  now  occasionally  granted  when  the 
authorities  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  substantial  question 
to  try.  But  to  convince  the  highest  authorities  of  anything  re¬ 
quires  more  opportunities  of  access  than  contractors  ordinarily 
enjoy ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  which  are  almost  sure  to  arise,  has  the 
effect  of  deterring  the  most  capable  men  from  competing  for 
Government  work.  Men  of  business  are  reluctant  to  deal 
with  any  one,  whether  he  be  John  Smith  or  a  Secretary  of 
State,  who  claims  the  right  of  adjudicating  in  his  own  case 
on  every  dispute,  and  who  generally  does  so  upon  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence,  and  sometimes  without  a  hearing  at  all.  Thus  men  of 
large  capital  almost  always  stand  aloof  from  Government 
contracts,  and  the  work  suffers  in  consequence. 

There  is  a  very  obvious  remedy  for  most  of  these  inconve¬ 
niences.  Let  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind 
be  vested  in  some  one  who  is  neither,  like  the  Minister  him¬ 
self,  too  high  and  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  tiresome 
details,  nor,  like  the  viewers  of  stores,  too  low  to  be  relied  on 
for  a  trustworthy  judgment.  In  short,  let  the  office  of  Director 
of  Contracts  be  invested  with  real  power  and  responsibility, 
and  many  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  system  would  dis¬ 
appear  at  once.  But  more  than  this  is  necessary  to  give 
confidence  to  the  commercial  world,  and  to  make  a  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  a  thing  to  be  desired  rather  than  to  be 
dreaded.  The  best  men  will  never  deal  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  until  they  have  some  independent  tribunal  to  which 
they  can  bring  any  disputes  which  may  arise  between  them 
and  their  employers.  Whether  this  want  would  be  best  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  regular  scheme  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  French 
plan,  or  by  investing  a  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  with  special  au¬ 
thority  to  entertain  such  questions,  may  be  doubted.  Probably 
arbitration  would  be  found  the  most  adaptable  to  the  variety 
of  subjects  requiring  technical  knowledge  which  such  a 
tribunal  would  have  to  entertain ;  but  something  of  the 
kind  is  essential,  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  contractors, 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  first-class  firms,  on 
whom  the  Government  can  rely  for  the  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work  which  it  requires.  The  Committee  will,  we 
presume,  be  re-appointed  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  provision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  the  Government  and  those  whom  it  employs. 
“  Where  there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a  remedy,”  is  an  old 
maxim  of  English  law ;  and  when  Government  contracts  are 
made  amenable  to  the  rule,  there  will  probably  be  fewer 
complaints  against  official  severity,  and  fewer  frauds  like 
that  of  the  Crimean  boots. 


SHALL  WE  QUAY  THE  THAMES  ? 

T  length  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  delivered 
itself  of  a  promising  Report.  Gestation  has  been 
going  on  for  a  protracted  and  elephantine  period;  but 
twelve  months  is  not  ill  spent  in  the  genesis  of  what  is 
at  least  not  nonsense.  Not  that  the  Report  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  which  was  presented,  and  all  but 
unanimously  accepted,  on  Tuesday  last,  is  an  astounding 
miracle  of  judgment;  but  it  happens  to  be  on  a  subject  on 
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which  two  opinions  are  next  to  impossible.  “  The  honour¬ 
able  members”  for  Shoreditch,  we  observe,  did  their  little 

best  or  worst  in  the  way  of  obstruction ;  but  with  won¬ 

derful  unanimity,  Mr.  Tiiwaites’  Parliament  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  quay  and  embank  the  Thames  is 

worth  thinking  of.  All  rational  people  have  long  since 

arrived  at  the  same  conviction;  and  doubtless,  could  we 
recover  the  documents,  it  might  be  proved  that  we  have 
always  intended  to  quay  the  Thames  since  the  days  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  regncmte  Tiberio.  Ancient  Rome 
embanked  not  only  the  Tiber,  but  the  Mediterranean;  while 
Paris,  as  the  representative  of  the  most  ancient,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  as  the  most  modern,  and  Dublin,  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  of  capitals,  have  set  us  an  example  which 
we  have  now  some  chance  of  following.  Tradition  says 
that  that  consummate  artist  and  engineer,  Wren, 
was  only  defeated  by  the  stress  of  private  interests  in  a 
grand  scheme  for  utilizing,  as  well  as  ornamenting, 
the  Thames  banks ;  and  some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  Colonel  Trench’s  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  same  scheme.  The  Premier,  at  any  rate,  may  be 
expected  to  enter  heartily  into  the  revival  of  what  must  be 
an  old  and  favourite  scheme  of  his  ;  for  it  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  that  Lord  Palmerston  assisted 
at  Colonel  Trench’s  preliminary  meeting— held  in  the 
Merchant  -  Taylors’  state-barge,  in  the  company  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  sundry 
notables  and  fashionables  of  1824 — to  inaugurate  a  scheme 
for  embanking  the  Thames.  It  promised  well,  but  it 
broke  down,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  because  Sir  Francis 
Ommanney  thought  that  his  back  parlour  would  be 
darkened  by  the  quay  wall,  and  because  the  John  Bull 
newspaper,  in  the  interest  of  some  proprietors  of  the  Savoy 
mud  banks,  cut  bad  jokes  on  the  entrenchment  upon  their 
rights.  The  real  opponents,  we  suspect,  were  the  civic 
Conservators,  whose  powers  of  active  mischief  have,  since 
those  days,  happily  declined.  From  Colonel  Trench’s  time 
to  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  an  engineer  of  name 
who  has  not  proved  that  the  thing  can  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  done;  and  from  the  days  of  Gwynn — one  of  the 
earliest  and  wisest  improvers  of  the  metropolis,  who  first 
made  a  definite  proposition  for  quays — to  our  own,  the 
publications  on  the  Thames  Embankment  question  form 
quite  a  specific  literature.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
the  schemes  of  thirty  years  ago  failed.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  competitors.  Wyatt  was  Trench’s  engineer; 
and  he  had  a  rival  in  Nash,  the  great  projector  of  those 
days,  to  whom,  after  all,  the  existing  London  owes  what  little 
of  beauty  it  possesses.  But  even  had  either  of  the  rival 
schemes  been  executed,  it  would  have  been  useless  for  the 
existing  needs  of  the  metropolis. 

A  Thames  embankment  scheme  of  the  present  day  must 
be  regulated  by  conditions  which  could  never  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  Trench’s  friends  or  opponents.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  combine  with  the  quays  railway  com¬ 
munication  and  sewerage  convenience.  An  embankment 
may  and  must  assist  these  exigencies ;  and  while,  under 
this  aspect,  quays  are  more  than  ever  desirable,  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  was  found  insuperable  thirty  years 
ago  has  been  alleviated  by  a  change  in  the  commercial 
necessities  of  London.  The  Thames  wharfs  were  more 
valuable  and  more  necessary  then  than  at  present.  Rail¬ 
way  communication  has  deprived  the  river  above  bridge 
of  much  of  its  commercial  importance ;  and  from  Queen- 
hitlie  to  Westminster,  we  question  whether  the  recla¬ 
mations  of  Whitefriars  and  Scotland  yard  against  the 
interference  with  their  puddles  will  now  count  for  much. 
The  Thames  is  no  longer  the  silent  highway  for  the 
merchandize  of  London.  The  imports  and  carriage  down 
the  river  have  nearly  ceased,  and  much  of  the  coal 
traffic  above  the  Pool  has  been  diverted  from  the  wharfs 
— or  wharves,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them.  In  fact,  the 
chief  use  of  the  banks  above  bridge  is  for  the  ugly  steamboat 
floating  piers,  which  are  themselves  a  main  impediment  in 
the  navigation  of  the  stream,  and  which  any  regulation  of 
the  river  must  get  rid  of.  Thus,  while  the  use  of  an 
embankment  is  growing,  its  cost  is  decreasing.  The  esti¬ 
mates  seem  to  confirm  this  view,  for  while  the  cost  of 
Colonel  Trench’s  plan  from  London-bridge  to  Scotland- 
yard  was  estimated  at  638,0001!.,  the  revived  plan  now 
before  the  world,  for  quays  from  Southwark- bridge  to  West- 
minster-bridge,  is  calculated,  including  a  railway,  at  583,000 1. 
The  larger  scheme  for  quaying  both  the  right  and  left 
banks  from  Westminster  to  London-bridge,  espoused  by 


Mr.  Gisborne — and  embracing  a  range  of  houses,  a  railway, 
an  esplanade,  cellarage,  and  floating-basins — is  estimated  at 
only  2,000,000 1. 

The  considerations  which  affect  these  propositions  are, 
first  and  chiefly,  their  results  on  the  tide-way  of  the  river. 
Such  engineers  as  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Walker  have  long 
since  decided  that  the  embankment,  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  London  channel  need  not  pi’oduce  such 
a  scour — that  is,  such  an  interference  with  the  existing 
bed  of  the  river — as  need  cause  any  apprehensions  for  the 
existing  bridges.  Indeed,  as  affects  the  two  most  pre¬ 
carious  ones— Westminster  and  Blackfriars — the  free  course 
given  to  the  stream  by  the  new  London-bridge  has  already 
settled  them.  One  is  gone,  and  the  other  must  go.  In 
fact,  the  embankment  would  rather  equalize  the  body  of 
Water,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  acquire  a  more 
uniform  bed  to  the  stream.  One  indirect  advantage  to 
the  navigation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed.  Much 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  river  bed  is,  by  all  the  authorities, 
attributed  to  the  river  steamers,  and  to  the  consequent 
washing  of  the  mud  banks.  But,  in  the  competition  with 
a  Thames  railway,  the  steamers  would  be  displaced,  and, 
with  them,  their  unsightly  piers,  as  well  as  the  damage 
which  they  inflict  to  the  shore  and  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
stream. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  of  the  proposal  less  as  connected 
with  the  land  traffic.  A  Thames  embankment  would 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  eastern  and  western 
communication.  We  at  once  get  a  new  street,  and  one  of 
the  most  spacious  dimensions,  out  of  the  river,  along  which 
all  the  heavy  goods  traffic  ought  to  be  forced.  The  existence 
of  Doctors’  Commons  and  the  Temple,  of  Somerset  House 
and  Whitehall  Gardens  southward,  and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
northward,  has  presented,  and  ever  will  present,  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  normal  continuation  of  Thames-street,  or 
to  any  new  arterial  communication  parallel  to  the  Strand 
and  Holborn  ;  and  here  we  have  something  less  aerial, 
and  less  recalling  cloud-land,  than  Mr.  Pym’s  famous 
“  super-way,”  which  he  proposed  to  carry  some  fifty  feet 
above  the  house-tops  of  the  Strand — and  yet  which  will 
effectually  relieve  Fleet-street.  Our  own  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Gisborne’s  scheme,  we  may  remark  en  pas¬ 
sant,  is  to  that  portion  of  it  which  proposes  a  continuous 
line  of  buildings,  seventy  feet  above  his  quays.  This  feature, 
however,  is  not  essential,  and  is  likely  to  be  abandoned. 
As  regards  the  architectural  effect  of  the  proposed  plans,  we 
suppose  they  will  not  rival  the  late  Mr.  Martin’s  splendid 
vision,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  proposed  to  quay  the 
Thames  after  his  own  conceptions  of  Babylonian  architecture; 
but  to  do  anything  must  be  a  gain.  The  Temple  Gardens  it  is 
proposed — the  same  notion  occurred  to  Colonel  Trench— to 
pass  by  open  arches ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both 
Chambers  and  Adams,  by  the  immense  elevation  which 
they  gave  to  Somerset  House  and  the  Adelphi,  seem  to  have 
anticipated  that  treatment  of  the  river  banks  which  we  trust 
it  is  reserved  for  our  own  days  to  complete.  In  fact,  they 
have  already  partially  quayed  the  Thames.  All  that  we  regret 
is,  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  did  not  follow  this  precedent  ; 
and  whatever  reason  we  have  to  be  proud  of  the  Palace  at  W  est- 
minster,  its  most  obvious  consequence  is  that  the  Thames 
quays  can  never  be  extended  beyond  Westminster-bridge. 
Indeed,  we  should  be  disposed  to  contend  that,  as  in  Trench’s 
day,  the  western  limit  should  be  fixed  at  Scotland-yard ;  for, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  argued  in  these  columns,  the  improve¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  new  Government  Offices  can  never 
be  deemed  satisfactory  until  the  park  is  extended  to  the 
river — or,  in  other  words,  till  Inigo  Jones’  plan  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  whole  plot  from  Whitehall-gardens  to  St.  Stephen’s 
is  carried  out.  At  any  rate,  we  contend  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Thames  quays  must  be  connected  with  the 
projected  ordonnance  of  the  entire  ground  between  Cliaring- 
cross  and  Abingdon-street. 


ME.  NEATE  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

APITAL  punishment  is  a  hackneyed  subject,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  write  or  say  anything  on  it  which  has  not  been  said  before. 
We  therefore  only  refer  to  a  pamphlet  lately  published  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Neate,*  because  it  seems  to  us  to  stand  out  from 
the  body  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  by  the  ability  with 
which  the  question  is  argued,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author’s 
arguments  are  expressed.  We  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Neate  in 
the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  for  he  strongly 

*  Considerations  on  the  Punishment  of  Death .  By  Charles  Neate,  Esq., 
M.P.  London:  Kidgway.  1 857. 
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condemns  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment ;  but  although  he 
does  not  convince  us,  he  certainly  stimulates  thought,  and  gives 
a  charm  to  a  dry  subject  by  an  attractive  and  forcible  style. 
Every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  instances  of  rhetorical  exag¬ 
geration,  but  the  bulk  of  the  pamphlet  is  temperately  written. 
There  is  no  gain,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  greater  than  that  of 
having  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  one  side  put  clearly  and  ably 
before  us;  and  Mr.  Neate’s  pamphlet  furnishes  us  with  all,  or 
almost  all,  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  supreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  passing  lightly 
over  the  preliminary  subtleties  with  which  the  inquiry  is  so 
often  clouded.  If  the  infliction  of  death  is  by  far  the  most 
effectual  punishment,  and  if  it  is  useful  on  account  of  the  moral 
lesson  it  conveys,  Mr.  Neate  is  quite  willing  to  allow  that  the 
State  ought  to  have  resort  to  it.  He  goes  at  once  to  these 
two  points,  and  denies  that  capital  punishment  is  either  morally 
useful  or  efficacious.  We  will  briefly  state  the  nature  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  objections  to  which  we  think  them  open; 
but  we  may  repeat  that  we  enter  on  the  subject,  not  so  much 
from  the  wish  to  discuss  it  at  length — for  it  is  one  on  which  we 
have  often  expressed  an  opinion — as  from  a  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  publication  w'liich  is,  we  think,  well  deserving  of 
notice. 

We  will  first  take  the  utility  of  capital  punishment  as  a  means 
of  conveying  a  wholesome  moral  lesson.  Mr.  Neate  admits  that, 
by  singling  out  murder  as  the  one  crime  to  be  punished  with 
death,  we  inspire  a  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  life,  and  invest  this 
exceptional  crime  with  an  artificial  horror.  But  he  says  that  we 
undo  our  own  work  even  in  the  moment  of  accomplishing  it;  for 
the  State,  by  taking  life — by  showing  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to 
destroy  a  man — suggests  to  itsmembers  the  possibility  offollowing 
its  example.  Murder,  again,  provokes  fear  and  pity  so  strongly, 
that  no  additional  aid  is  necessary  to  intensify  the  hatred  with 
which  mankind  regard  the  murderer.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
mere  spectacle  of  a  violent  death  affects  the  mind,  the  sacredness 
of  life  is  violated  as  much  by  the  State  hanging  a  man  as  by  a 
neighbour  assassinating  him.  But  we  should  be  setting  a  very 
low  estimate  on  the  understanding  and  the  moral  culture  of  a 
people  if  we  supposed  them  incapable  of  viewing  the  two  deaths 
in  a  very  different  light.  Even  the  rudest  mind  can  instantly  com¬ 
prehend  that  the  State  sets  a  value  on  life,  and  that  the  murderer 
disregards  it.  Two  persons  may  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  but 
if  the  motive  of  action  is  avowedly  different,  the  lessons  derived 
by  others  from  witnessing  what  is  done  have  a  corresponding 
variance.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  object  of  the  execution  is  to 
make  us  hate  the  murderer,  and  that  he  is  already  regarded  with 
sufficient  abhorrence.  The  moral  lesson  which  the  State  teaches 
is  not  to  make  us  hate  the  murderer,  but  to  hate  and  dread  the 
mere  notion  of  murder — to  impress  upon  us  that  murder  is  a 
crime  standing  by  itself,  black  with  a  particular  guilt,  and  bur¬ 
dening  the  soul  with  a  special  and  singular  weight  of  sin. 

The  moral  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  however,  a 
secondary  matter.  The  real  question  is,  wdiether  capital  punish¬ 
ment  inspires  much  greater  dread  than  any  other  punishment  ? 
Unless  it  does,  we  might  hesitate  to  take  a  man’s  life  in  order  to 
give  a  good  moral  lesson  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Now,  we  think 
the  real  test  of  this  is  to  ask  any  man  who  is  in  health  and 
strength,  who  is  under  no  temptation  to  commit  a  crime,  and 
has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  be  tempted  to  commit  one, 
whether  he  would  rather  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  hanged.  We 
do  not  believe  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind,  life  is,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  compared  with  any¬ 
thing  else.  To  live  is  above  everything.  But,  even  then,  we 
ought  to  add  something  more ;  for  we  ought  to  suppose  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  question  is  put  has  committed  some  very 
dreadful  crime,  and  the  real  test  is,  whether  he  would  rather  die 
suddenly  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  live  in  prison  with 
it.  The  dread  of  the  future  world  is  so  overpowering,  when  its 
terrors  are  fairly  held  up  to  the  reflection  of  man,  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  being,  who  could  set  himself  to  answer 
calmly  and  deliberately,  would  feel  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Neate  says,  that  even  if  we  found  a  man  who  declared  before¬ 
hand  that  he  should  prefer  death  to  imprisonment,  and  who  yet, 
when  the  moment  of  death  came,  changed  bis  mind,  we  should  not 
still  be  sure  but  that  his  real  wish — the  wish  of  his  wiser  and  more 
reflective  self — was  to  die.  And  he  adduces,  as  au  analogy,  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  although  he  might  truly  and  deliberately 
prefer  to  have  his  tooth  out  rather  than  suffer  continual,  tooth¬ 
ache,  might  yet  flinch  at  the  time,  and  shrink  much  more  than 
he  would  have  done  from  the  first  access  of  the  pain  of  a 
mild  tooth -ache.  The  parallel,  however,  is  not  complete.  When 
the  tooth  is  out,  all  is  over;  but  when  death  is  over,  life  in  death 
begins.  If  we  were  quite  certain  that,  when  we  died,  we  were 
extinguished,  body  and  soul,  death  would  be  a  small  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  terror  of  going  we  know  not  where  that  makes 
us  regard  death  with  so  much  horror  ;  and  it  is  this  terror  which 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  make  any  one,  under  no  temptation 
to  commit  a  crime,  prefer  any  term  of  imprisonment  to  death 
if  he  placed  himself  in  imagination  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  a  great  stain  on  his  soul. 

If,  then,  there  is  this  enormous  difference  between  the  terror  of 
death  inflicted  for  crime  and  that  of  any  other  punishment,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  has  no  criminal  intention,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  a  man  who  meditates  a  crime  should  not  see  this 
difference  also.  If  he  is  deterred  by  fear  at  all,  he  will  be 


more  powerfully  deterred  by  the  greater  fear.  It  is  true  that 
fear  is  often  wholly  overcome.  A  burglar  enters  on  a  course 
of  life  in  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  commit  murder  at  any 
moment,  without  any  immediate  previous  reflection.  A  re¬ 
vengeful  or  covetous  man  may  be  led  on  by  his  passions  till  he 
is  absorbed  in  tbe  desire  to  gratify  them.  But  so  far  as  fear 
operates  on  him  at  all,  it  must  operate  more  strongly  the  greater 
it  is.  Fear  nips  crime  in  the  bud — it  does  not  check  it  when 
ripe  and  full-grown.  The  thought  occurs  that  a  few  grains  of 
strychnine  would  clear  off  heavy  debts,  or  that  a  burglary  might 
lead  to  rich  booty.  Fear  is  one  of  the  agents  that  repel  this 
thought.  The  thinker  puts  before  himself  the  end  to  which  he 
may  come,  and  the  more  terrible  the  end,  the  more  he  is  re¬ 
pelled.  If  fear  is  insufficient — if  the  motives  for  crime  are  too 
powerful — then  the  mere  excitement  of  action  does  away  with 
further  reflection,  and  all  thought  of  the  consequences  of  the 
murder  is  lost  in  the  engrossing  interest  of  planning  and  exe¬ 
cuting  the  deed.  But  there  is  a  moment  when  the  fear  of  con¬ 
sequences  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the  vast  majority  of  criminals, 
and  all  punishment  sets  itself  to  work  with  regard  to  this  moment, 
and  to  avail  itself  of  this  interval  between  the  first  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  stages  of  guilt.  That  punishment,  therefore,  which 
appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  mind,  which  causes  the  deepest 
dread,  is  the  most  efficacious.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
experience  of  the  effects  of  Lynch  law  would  have  decided  this. 
When  a  community  is  obliged  to  strike  terror  in  order  to  maintain 
its  own  existence,  it  adopts  the  engine  of  death.  It  strikes  quickly, 
impartially,  and  is  supported  by  the  moral  approbation  of  those 
who  are  not  criminal.  The  end  is  speedily  obtained,  and  the 
fear  is  soon  found  to  do  its  work. 

During  the  last  century  of  English  history,  this  principle  of 
making  the  fear  as  great  as  possible  was  carried  to  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  extreme.  Punishment,  it  was  said,  seeks  to  deter  ;  and  all 
therefore  that  we  have  to  aim  at  is  to  make  the  deterring  force  as 
great  as  possible.  If  a  pocket-handkerchief  was  stolen  from  the 
washing-lines,  or  a  tree  cut  in  the  night,  the  State  had  to  deter 
others  from  emulating  the  offender.  Nothing  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  except  how  to  deter  most  efficaciously,  and  as  death 
was  recognised  as  the  most  terrible  punishment,  it  was  fixed  on 
as  the  penalty.  A  lingering  good  sense — or  rather  the  impassable 
limit  which  is  appointed  for  even  the  extremes  of  logical  Tolly* — 
prevented  the  complete  application  of  the  principle ;  for  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  thief  w  ho  took  goods  of  a  less  value  than 
five  shillings  should  not  be  deterred  as  effectually  as  one  who 
stole  goods  of  greater  value.  But  the  advocates  of  the  principle 
saw,  in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  that  it  was  just  possible  that  the  end 
might  not  be  worth  the  means,  and  that  to  send  a  human  being  out 
of  the  world  might  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  take  in  order  to 
preserve  a  pennyworth  of  bread.  Gradually  fuller  light  dawned  on 
the  public,  and  at  last  the  counter-principle  was  established  that 
there  is  nothing  which  it  is  worth  while  to  protect  at  the  cost  of 
human  life  except  human  life  itself,  or  the  existence  of 
government  and  society.  Mr.  Neate  insists  that  we  have 
still  further  limitations  to  make.  He  urges  that  no  political 
crimes,  such  as  come  within  the  law  of  treason,  ought  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  with  death,  and  that  in  punishing  murderers  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  extenuating  circumstances — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  provocation  of  conduct  calculated  to  awaken 
jealousy.  The  very  slightest  reflection  shows  us  that  it  is  not 
always  equally  criminal  to  kill  a  man,  although  the  act  is  still  a 
crime.  If  shades  of  guilt  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  common  observation  and  sense  of  all  men,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  for  the  legislator  to  ignore  them  ;  and  although 
the  law  stands  as  it  did,  we  knour  that  practically  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  not  inflicted  in  England  for  political  offences, 
or  when  strongly  extenuating  circumstances  can  be  shown  to 
exist.  There  still  remains  very  much  to  be  done  before  the 
English  law  of  homicide  will  be  what  it  should  be,  and  any 
efforts  made  to  improve  it  by  a  mind  competent  to  deal  with  so 
difficult  a  question  must  be  acceptable ;  but  defects  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  legal  system  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  expediency 
of  capital  punishment,  and  although  Mr.  Neate  is  much  too 
able  a  man  not  to  see  the  distinction,  we  wish  that  he  had  more 
carefully  separated  the  two  subjects  in  the  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  pamphlet. 


RAILWAY  RISKS. 

APTAIN  GALTON’S  return  of  the  number  and  character 
of  the  railway  accidents  which  occurred  in  1856  has  just  been 
published.  It  affords,  like  every  previous  report  on  the  subject, 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  general  safety  of  railway  travelling, 
while  it  proves  with  equal  clearness  that  we  have  not  yet  nearly 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  security  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
railway  managers  to  attain.  If  it  wrere  possible  to  regard  oneself 
only  in  the  light  of  a  single  unit  in  a  mass  of  statistics,  it  would 
be  enough  to  encourage  the  most  timid  of  travellers  to  find  that, 
out  of  some  120,000,000  of  journeys,  only  eight  proved  fatal  to 
passengers  who  were  not  themselves  chargeable  with  want  of 
caution.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  injuries  received 
by  the  class  of  prudent  travellers  was  282.  At  this  rate,  a  man 
who  takes  reasonable  care  of  himself  may  trav  el  every  day  of  his 
life  for  forty  years,  with  a  chance  of  being  killed  which  does  not 
exceed  one  in  a  thousand  ;  while  the  prospect  of  escaping  injury 
during  the  same  period  would  be  thirty  to  one  in  his  favour.  It 
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is  satisfactory  also  to  find,  upon  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  decrease 
in  this  class  of  accidents.  Improved  working  and  more  efficient 
machinery  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  the  additional  risk  which  the  growth  of  traffic  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  create.  Another  very  reassuring  table  in  the  returns 
gives  the  names  of  as  many  as  sixty-one  railways  upon  which  no 
accident  to  passengers  has  occurred  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Of 
these,  thirty-six  are  English  lines,  which  have  carried,  in  round 
numbers,  29,000,000  passengers  in  perfect  safety.  In  Scotland, 
twelve  lines  find  a  place  in  this  honourable  list,  upon  which  nearly 
5,000,000  passengers  were  conveyed.  The  Irish  returns  are  still 
more  favourable ;  for  out  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
railways  in  the  sister  country,  as  many  as  thirteen — and  some  of 
them  of  considerablelength — with  an  aggregate  traffic  of  1 2,000,000 
passengers,  have  been  entirely  free  from  accident  to  passengers 
during  the  period  embraced  by  the  return.  The  comparative 
safety  of  Irish  railways  is,  probably,  in  some  degree  due  to  their 
having  a  smaller  amount  of  traffic  to  accommodate  than  the  average 
of  English  and  Scotch;  but  the  return  is  nevertheless  very 
creditable  to  the  skill  with  which  the  lines  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  care  with  which  they  are  worked. 

Except  in  the  case  of  two  passengers,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
while  crossing  the  line  at  a  station,  and  the  other  injured  by 
stepping  out  of  a  train  in  the  dark  and  falling  over  a  parapet,  all 
the  accidents  to  passengers,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  con¬ 
trol,  were  occasioned  by  collisions,  by  trains  running  off  the  line, 
or  by  the  breaking  down  of  machinery.  Of  these,  one-tenth  are 
returned  as  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  though  not  more  than  half  of  that  proportion  were 
wholly  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  railway  staff. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  could  get  rid  of  all  risk  from  the 
failure  of  the  human  machinery  and  the  defects  in  the  general 
management  of  a  line,  we  might  reckon  upon  reducing  the  small 
dangers  to  which  travellers  are  now  exposed  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  their  present  amount. 

Putting  out  of  consideration  this  small  percentage  of  unavoid¬ 
able  mishaps,  it  appears  that  the  accidents  to  prudent  passengers 
are  all  attributable  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes : — 

x.  Negligence  of  railway  servants. 

2.  Defects  in  permanent  works  or  rolling  stock. 

3.  Insufficient  appliances  for  safety. 

4.  Insufficient  staff. 

5.  Defects  in  the  system  of  working. 

The  first  of  these  causes  can  never,  perhaps,  be  altogether 
removed,  though  a  rigid  system  of  discipline  might  very  easily 
reduce  its  fatal  effects  far  below  their  present  average.  In 
many  cases  where  an  accident  is  attributed  to  the  carelessness  or 
recklessness  of  a  driver,  a  closer  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
very  neglect  which  led  to  the  fatal  result  has  been  systematically 
connived  at,  and  sometimes  almost  wilfully  produced  by  the 
defective  regulations  by  which  the  line  has  been  worked.  Thus 
an  accident  at  Welwyn,  on  the  Great  Northern  Pailway,  was 
occasioned  by  the  driver  disregarding  the  caution  signals  which 
had  been  exhibited  to  warn  him  ;  but  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that 
it  was  the  constant  habit  on  the  line  to  pass  a  caution  signal  at 
the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  that  no  punish¬ 
ment,  or  even  reprimand,  followed  this  wilful  disregard  of  ordi¬ 
nary  precautions.  The  system  of  keeping  signals  set  at  “  danger,” 
and  changing  them  only  on  the  approach  of  a  train,  has  been 
warmly  advocated  as  an  almost  unfailing  security — as  indeed  it 
would  be  if  the  warning  were  always  heeded  ;  but  the  plan 
shows  little  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  man  who  has  read  in  a  danger  signal  a  false  cry  of 
wolf  every  day  for  a  twelvemonth,  will  always  be  on  the  alert 
when  the  usually  unmeaning  bull’s  eye  is  really  intended  to  save 
him  and  his  charge  from  destruction.  In  these  and  many  other 
cases  of  a  like  kind,  accidents  which  are  set  down  to  negligence 
may,  as  Captain  Galton  justly  observes,  be  often  traced  to  a  want 
of  discipline  or  a  careless  system  of  management. 

The  improved  methods  of  constructing  the  permanent  way  by 
fish-jointing  the  rails,  and  other  expedients,  have  considerably 
diminished  the  number  of  accidents  attributable  to  defective 
machinery  and  works  ;  and  nearly  all  the  casualties  of  this  kind 
have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  self-acting  points.  Sometimes 
the  mischief  has  been  caused  by  the  want  of  a  little  oil ;  but  it 
has  occasionally  happened  that  points  regularly  attended  to,  and 
which  have  worked  satisfactorily  for  years,  have  failed  to  act, 
and  have  turned  a  train  at  full  speed  upon  the  wrong  line — or 
down  a  siding  to  run  into  the  next  train  which  may  be  rushing 
along  in  the  opposite  direction — or  perhaps  to  smash  through  a 
dead  wall,  or  take  a  sporting  leap  over  an  embankment.  No  less 
than  eight  accidents  occurred  at  self-acting  points  in  the  course 
of  the  year — a  number  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  self-acting  principle  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  this 
source  of  danger  ought  to  be  eliminated  by  having  the  points 
held  in  position  during  the  passage  of  a  train. 

The  casualties  attributed  to  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  safety,  and  insufficiency  of  staff,  have  been  of  a  very  varied 
kind,  it  takes  hut  a  slight  defect  to  turn  a  power  like  steam 
from  a  servant  to  a  master.  In  one  instance,  a  measuring 
standard  is  wanting  at  a  station,  and  a  truck  is  sent  off  heavily 
loaded  at  a  guess-height.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  it  carries 
away  a  bridge,  and  kills  an  unlucky  boy  who  was  lounging  over 
the  parapet.  At  another  station,  the  sidings  are  not  properly 
closed,  and  a  shunted  strain  which  protrudes  a  few  inches  too 


far  over  the  main  line,  comes  into  collision  with  the  next  express. 
More  than  one  casualty  was  the  direct  result  of  the  siding-room 
being  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic  at  a  station ;  and 
the  want  of  proper  signals  has  been  fatal  in  many  instances. 
Perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  of  all  accidents  are  those  (and 
there  have  been  many  of  them)  whei’e  the  driver  has  seen  the 
danger-signal,  and  used  every  means  to  stop  his  train,  hut  has 
found  it  impossible  to  check  his  speed  in  time,  from  the  want 
of  breaks  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  his  train.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  same  man  is  required  to  attend  at  a  station,  and  to 
work  distant  signals  at  the  same  time  ;  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  he  has  omitted  the  duty  on  which  the 
safety  of  an  approaching  train  depends.  Incompetent  men  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  trains  when  a  sufficient  staff  of  qua¬ 
lified  drivers  has  not  been  kept  up,  and  collisions  have  followed 
as  a  natural  consequence ;  and  although  the  practice  of  such 
fatal  economy  is  less  rife  than  it  was,  there  are  still  some  rail¬ 
ways  on  which  the  officials  have  been  kept  at  work  for  so  many 
consecutive  hours  that  their  strength  has  failed,  and  they  have 
been  fast  asleep  until  too  late  to  put  on  the  signal  or  set  the 
points  committed  to  their  care. 

There  are  no  accidents  of  this  class  which  might  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  liberal  and  careful  policy  ;  but  numerous  and  dis¬ 
creditable  as  they  are,  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  multitude  of  calamities  which  have  resulted  directly  from 
the  faulty  system  of  working  adopted  on  many  lines.  Over  and 
over  again  we  hear  of  collisions’ which  are  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  regulations  which  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to 
prevent  them.  The  simplest  and  most  culpable  form  of  accident 
is  the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  A  fast  train  is  started  a 
few  minutes  after  a  slow  one,  which  it  is  timed  to  pass  at  a  sta¬ 
tion  some  miles  off.  A  little  extra  steam  on  the  express,  or  a 
slack  fire  in  the  engine  of  the  train  before  it,  makes  a  collision 
inevitable;  and  a  hundred  passengers  are  pounded  almost  to 
death,  and  perhaps  a  fireman  and  an  unhappy  third-class  traveller 
or  two  are  sent  out  of  the  world  in  the  most  orthodox  way,  with¬ 
out  anybody  having  violated  the  regulations  of  the  Company. 
The  common  plan  is,  to  leave  such  an  interval  between  two  trains 
as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  first  winning  the  i‘ace,  and 
taking  shelter  in  a  siding  before  it  is  bumped,  as  a  University 
boating-man  would  call  it,  by  its  swifter  pursuer ;  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  even  this  amount 
of  law  was  not  allowed  to  the  tortoise  to  escape  from  the  hare. 
At  Penlan  Mills,  as  we  are  told,  a  goods  train  was  started  over 
a  14-mile  course  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  After 
waiting  17  minutes,  by  which  time  it  ought  to  have  been  distant 
5!  miles,  the  officials  despatched  a  fast  mail  timed  to  do  40  miles 
an  hour.  At  these  rates,  the  original  interval  between  the  trains 
would  be  reduced  to  nothing  when  the  luggage  train  had  tra¬ 
velled  little  more  than  11  miles — i.e.,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  3 
miles  short  of  the  station  where  it  was  to  take  refuge.  Both 
trains  were  exactly  true  to  time  ;  and  precisely  at  the  spot  where 
the  “  accident”  ought  to  have  happened,  the  mail  ran  into  its 
prey,  and  smashed  it  up,  in  strict  obedience  to  orders.  It  is  not 
every  collision  that  is  so  completely  en  regie  as  this ;  hut  the 
rapidity  with  which  train  after  train  is  hurled  along  the  same 
line  of  rails  on  almost  eveiy  busy  railway,  is  such  as  to  make 
one  marvel  that  we  have  not  a  hundred  collisions  for  every  one 
which  is  actually  reported.  A  new  system  of  working  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines, 
was  at  first  expected  to  blot  out  collisions  from  the  list  of  rail¬ 
way  accidents.  The  plan  consists  in  preserving  an  interval  of 
space,  instead  of  time,  between  successive  trains.  A  series  of 
telegraph  stations  are  established  at  convenient  distances,  and  no 
train  is  allowed  to  pass  one  station  until  the  preceding  train  is 
signalled  as  having  passed  the  station  in  advance.  Even  this 
method  has  sometimes  broken  down,  by  mistaken  signals,  or  by 
the  inefficiency  of  the  breaks  to  pull  up  a  fast  train  in  obedience 
to  the  station  signal.  Still,  it  has  been  found  to  diminish  the 
number  of  collisions  very  considerably,  and  if  carefully  worked, 
and  aided  by  the  necessary  appliances,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
render  a  collision  physically  impossible. 

To  sum  up  shortly  the  substance  of  Captain  Gabon’s  Report, 
we  learn  that  railway  travelling  is  wonderfully  safe,  and  ought 
to  be  ten  or  twenty  times  safer  than  it  is — that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  five  per  cent,  of  the  casualties,  which  really  deserve 
to  be  called  accidental,  all  are  attributable  to  defective  arrange¬ 
ments  by  the  managers,  or  culpable  neglect  by  the  servants  em¬ 
ployed.  Iron  and  steam  are  true  to  their  work,  and  it  is  the 
human  machinery  which  fails  in  its  duty.  But  the  fact  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  proves  how  large  a  proportion  of  rail¬ 
way  accidents  might  be  prevented,  is  this — that  for  one  which  is 
caused  by  a  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  there  are 
three  or  four  which  ai’e  directly  or  indirectly  the  consequence  of 
faulty  regulations,  framed  to  save  trouble  or  to  spare  expense. 


MUSIC. 

HEB  majesty’s  THEATBE. 

ADDLE.  PICCOLOMINI  made  her  first  appearance  on 
Tuesday  evening,  in  La  Figlia  del  Itcggimento,  and  was 
gi’eeted  in  an  enthusiastic  manner  by  the  audience,  of  which  she 
is  the  established  favourite.  The  opera  is  one  of  the  shortest 
which  Donizetti,  the  most  fertile  of  composers,  has  produced. 
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Although  the  melodies  it  contains  are  not  among  his  best,  yet 
the  work  is  one  showing  the  hand  of  the  great  dramatic  musician 
throughout.  The  humour  of  the  idea  is  well  sustained.  An 
entire  regiment  has  placed  itself  in  loco  ‘parentis  to  a  charming 
little  fatherless  maiden,  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Maria  has 
received  a  strictly  military  education,  and  her  whole  soul  is 
wrapped  up  in  her  multiplex  parent,  to  whom,  on  arriving  at 
years  of  maturity,  she  has  been  constituted  vivandiere — a  term 
for  which  our  uneuphonious  language  finds  no  better  equivalent 
than  “  suttler.”  The  discovery  of  Maria’s  noble  parentage,  and 
the  difficulties  thence  arising  to  her  union  with  her  lover,  a  young 
Tyrolese — a  union  to  which  her  adopted  parent,  the  regiment, 
had  already  given  its  solemn  consent — the  vain  attempts  of  the 
Marchioness,  her  mother,  to  eradicate  the  old  military  spirit  and 
ideas,  and  the  final  triumph  of  love  and  early  associations  over 
motives  of  worldly  pride,  make  up  the  materials  of  the  piece, 
and  give  Madlle.  Piccolomini  abundant  scope  for  the  display  of 
her  sprightly  acting.  Endowed  by  nature  with  no  extraordinary 
vocal  powers,  she  abundantly  supplies  the  deficiency  by  the 
winning  grace  of  her  impersonation.  There  is  an  evident  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  her  acting,  which  carries  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
along  with  it.  The  manner  in  which  she  sobs  out  her  adieu  to 
her  beloved  father,  the  regiment,  in  the  air  Convien  partir,  is 
irresistible.  The  childish  petulance  with  which  she  frustrates 
the  best  intentions  of  the  Marchioness  to  train  her  into  the  singing 
of  a  drawing-room  love  ditty,  and  falls  back  into  the  old  familiar 
Rataplan,  is  full  of  drollery.  ^Encores  and  bouquets  were  pro¬ 
fusely  bestowed  on  Tuesday  eveuiug.  Signor  Belletti,  of  whom 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  adorns  whatever  he  touches,  played 
the  part  of  Sulpizio,  the  serjeant,  as  last  year.  Signor  Bottardi, 
who  takes  the  place  ofCalzolari  as  the  lover,  is  rather  a  cumbrous 
Tonio. 

La  Traviata  was  produced  on  Thursday,  and  Madlle.  Picco¬ 
lomini  renewed  her  triumphs  of  last  year.  Her  voice  appears  to 
gather  strength,  and  her  execution  leaves  little  to  complain  of. 
The  public  lias  long  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  morale  of  the 
opera,  and  has  decided  that  no  sound  reason  exists  for  rejecting 
it  from  the  stage,  where  so  much  else  of  equivocal  character  is 
admitted.  In  fact,  did  people  go  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  search 
of  edification,  there  is  really  more  to  be  found  in  this  work  than 
in  any  other  we  recollect.  The  scena,  “  Alifors’e  lui  che  l’anima,” 
in  which  Violetta  expresses  the  new  feelings  that  have  been 
awakened  in  her  mind — the  first  sensation  of  an  ennobling  passion 
— was  sung  by  Madlle.  Piccolomini  in  a  most  charming  manner. 
The  mental  struggle,  the  hopes  of  a  better  future  that  present 
themselves,  the  wild  despair  with  which  the  lost  one  resigns 
herself  to  the  conviction  that  the  follies  and  hollow  joys  of  Paris 
are  her  inevitable  destiny,  were  delineated  with  forcible  truth. 
On  the  various  incidents  of  the  last  scene  of  all  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  dilate  here. 

Signor  Giuglini  appeared  in  the  part  of  Alfredo,  and  preserved 
in  it  the  ground  which  he  has  already  taken.  The  drinking-song 
“  Libiamo,”  in  the  first  act,  he  sung  with  the  greatest  possible 
neatness,  though,  perhaps,  with  too  great  parsimony  of  voice,  a 
few  notes  being  so  slightly  touched  as  to  be  hardly  audible.  The 
same  air  taken  up  by  Violetta,  followed  by  the  chorus,  is  one  of 
the  most  taking  bits  in  the  opera,  and  in  Verdi  s  prettiest 
manner.  The  whole  was  excellently  sung,  and  encored.  In  the 
air  “  Un  di  felice,”  Signor  Giuglini  developed  the  delicious  tones 
of  his  voice  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  while  in  the  opening  air  of 
the  second  act,  “  He’  miei  bollentf  spiriti,”  he  imparted  to  it  an 
increase  of  power  which  delighted  the  audience.  We  must  give 
him  the  credit  of  great  discrimination  in  the  rendering  of  the 
character  of  Alfredo,  the  various  phases  of  which  he  has  evidently 
carefully  studied.  The  scene  in  which  he  indignantly  throws 
Violetta’s  portrait  at  her  feet,  the  climax  of  the  second  act,  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  effect.  With  such  a  tenor  as  Signor  Giuglini, 
a  prolonged  popularity  may  be  safely  predicted  for  La  Traviata. 
Of  the  remaining  characters  we  have  not  much  to  say.  Signor 
Beneventano  played  the  elder  Germont  with  his  usual  energy. 
To  Signor  Bonetti  and  his  orchestra,  a  word  of  praise  is  due.  In 
the  opening  of  the  opera  particularly,  where  some  of  Signor 
Verdi’s  best  music  is  to  be  found,  the  excellent  execution  of  the 
band  was  conspicuous. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

A  CROWDED  audience  assembled  at  the  Lyceum  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  welcome  Signor  Mario,  who  appeared  in  II  Trovatore. 
In  the  part  of  Manrico,  Signor  Mario  finds  occasion  for  consider¬ 
able  exertion,  nor  was  he  at  all  wanting  in  energy ;  but  his  voice 
did  not  display  all  its  ancient  rich  quality  in  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  one  particularly  susceptible  to  skiey  in¬ 
fluences.  The  beautiful  “  Miserere”  in  the  last  act,  in  which  the 
imprisoned  Manrico  sings  his  last  adieus  to  Leonora,  met  with 
its  usual  encore. 

Madame  Grisi,  who  has  only  lately  added  to  her  numerous  list 
of  characters  that  of  Leonora,  is  great  in  it,  as  in  all  which 
she  attempts.  Death  by  poison  is  not  a  transaction  easily 
made  agreeable  on  the  stage ;  but  with  Grisi  it  becomes  a 
beautiful  picture.  The  whole  of  this  last  scene  was  striking  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Signor  Graziani  improves  somewhat  in  acting,  and  his  voice 
remains  the  richest  of  existing  baritones.  An  encore  followed 
the  song  of  “  II  Balen,”  for  the  music  of  which  we  have  small 
admiration.  It  owes  its  extreme  popularity  to  Graziani’s 


sweet  tones.  Azucena,  the  gipsy,  was  played  by  Madlle. 
Nantier  Didiee,  whose  performance  is  entitled  to  every  praise. 
Gifted  with  an  excellent  contralto  voice,  she  is  gradually  working 
her  way  by  perseverance  and  study  to  a  range  of  parts  of  the 
first  order,  and  is  a  most  efficient  substitute  in  the  absence  of  an 
original  talent  like  that  of  Mdme.  Viardot  Garcia,  whose 
Azucena  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers,  and  with 
whom  to  be  placed  in  comparison  is  no  small  trial. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

THE  first  of  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts  took  place  on 
Monday  evening,  imder  the  conduct  of  Professor  Bennett. 
The  programme  was  upon  the  old-fashioned  model,  including  two 
symphonies,  two  overtures,  two  instrumental  concertos,  two  vocal 
solos,  and  a  duet.  Haydn’s  symphony  No.  8,  in  E  flat,  one  of 
the  famous  old  Salomon  set,  commenced  the  concert.  Time  has 
notyet  succeeded  in  making  these  admirablecompositionsobsolete, 
nor  is,  as  we  think,  likely  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  eclipsing 
power  of  such  works  as  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
With  many  who  are  not  yet  old,  the  works  of  Haydn  must  be 
among  their  earliest  and  pleasantest  musical  associations.  To 
those,  indeed,  whose  taste  has  been  entirely  formed  upon  the 
works  of  a  more  modern  school,  Haydn  may  appear  a  little 
methodical  and  formal ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  to  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  lover  of  music,  his  lively  and  original  vein  of 
melody  and  admirable  instrumentation  should  ever  become  dull. 
The  last  movement  of  the  symphony  given  on  Monday  evening 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenious  construction  and  of  exhilarating 
melody.  The  whole  of  this  piece  was  played  by  the  Philharmonic 
band  with  that  precision  and  gusto  for  which  it  was  formerly 
renowned.  The  symphony  of  Beethoven,  that  in  D  major, 
appears  massive  and  colossal  compared  with  the  former  work. 
The  slow  movement  in  A  major  wanted,  we  thought,  that  repose 
and  evenness  of  execution  which  are  required  to  give  full  expres¬ 
sion  to  its  beauty. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard  played  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  in 
D  minor,  at  short  notice,  having  taken  the  place  of  M.  Halle, 
who  was  incapacited  by  an  accident,  from  playing  the  concerto 
of  Beethoven,  first  announced.  Miss  Goddard’s  playing  requires 
nothing  but  a  little  more  fervour,  a  touch  of  masculine  energy, 
to  render  her  performance  of  a  composition  like  this  perfect. 
The  coolness  with  which  she  encounters  difficulties  of  execution 
is  almost  provoking.  A  concertino  of  Rummer,  cn  forme  d'une 
scene  chantante,  was  nought,  except  for  the  purpose  of  display¬ 
ing  the  perfection  of  the  tones  which  Signor  Piatti  can  bring  from 
the  violoncello.  The  piece  was  wearisome  in  length,  and  we 
could  see  nothing  in  it  to  justify  its  selection  for  a  concert  of  this 
kind.  The  air,  Du,  mein  Heil,  from  Weber’s  Oberon,  taken  out 
of  its  place  in  the  opera,  is  but  a  poor  affair ;  nor  did  Madame 
Ruder, sdorff  contrive  to  invest  it  with  any  special  interest.  The 
duet.  Quel  Sepolcro,  from  Paer’s  Agnese,  was  more  suitable  for 
a  concert-room,  the  music  being  pretty,  though  eminently  absurd 
as  an  exposition  of  the  touching  scene  to  which  it  belongs — the 
partial  recognition  by  a  father,  whose  intellects  have  become  de¬ 
ranged,  of  the  daughter,  whose  errors  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
calamity.  If  Cherubini’s  overture  to  Les  Deux  Journees  had 
changed  places  with  Weber’s  Euryanthe,  and  been  played  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  instead  of  the  second,  the  effect 
would  have  been  better.  The  concoctors  of  concert  programmes 
appear  not  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  effect  of  keeping,  in  the 
selection  of  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  played  and  sung  in  con¬ 
tiguity.  The  Philharmonic  audience  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very 
demonstrative  one;  but  it  is  not  backward  to  express  its  ap¬ 
proval  when  genuine  gratification  has  been  afforded.  On 
Monday  evening,  in  many  instances,  the  approbation  was  by  no 
means  of  a  very  decided  character. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA* 

HUC,  so  well  known  by  his  travels  in  Tartary  and  his 
.  work  on  the  Chinese  Empire,  has  lately  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  a  book  which,  though  open  to  some  objections, 
contains  much  curious  information.  His  earlier  works  were 
often  objected  to  as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  same 
materials  as  lay  books  of  travels,  with  an  almost  total  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  subjects  in  which  a  missionary  ought  to  be 
more  particularly  interested.  The  book  before  us  appears  to  be 
intended,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this  want.  It  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  history  of  the  different  efforts  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  convert  the  populations  of  China,  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  Thibet.  Such  a  publication  might  have  been  expected 
to  contain  much  which  Protestants  would  not  believe,  and  much 
with  which  they  would  have  but  little  sympathy ;  and  we  accoid- 
ingly  find  a  good  deal  of  speculation  about  St.  Thomas,  and  a 
certain  number  of  accounts  of  the  miracles  which  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  early  missionaries  in  Tartary,  which  certainly 
do  not  add  in  any  degree  to  the  value  of  the  book.  These 
speculations,  however,  are  confined  to  the  early  part  of  the  first 

*  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  en  Tartarie,  et  ait  Thibet.  Par  M.  Hu«. 
a  vols.  Paris:  i857. 
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volume,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  work  tells  a  very  curious  story, 
though  in  a  rather  fragmentary  and  desultory  manner. 

The  earliest  traces  of  Christianity  in  China  are  very  ancient ;  in¬ 
deed  ,  there  is  some  most  curious  evidence  that  the  empire  contained 
a  considerable  number  of  Nestorian  Christians  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  drawn  from  an  inscription 
on  a  monument  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  year  1625,  at  a  place  called  Si-ngan-Fou.  It  states,  according 
to  M.  Hue’s  account,  that  one  Olopen  came  into  China  in  the 
year  635,  and  that  he  there  preached  “the  luminous  doctrine,” 
or  Christianity,  of  the  leading  tenets  of  which — such  as  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Incarnation — it  proceeds  to  offer  a 
summary.  It  then  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  China  under  several  successive  emperors, 
bringing  down  the  history  to  j8i  a.d.  The  authenticity  and 
even  the  existence  of  this  monument  have  been  the  subject  of 
violent  controversy.  M.  Hue,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  and  quotes  several 
passages  from  ancient  Chinese  books  which  certainly  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  mentioned  by  native  authors  long  before 
the  Jesuits  entered  China.  Indeed,  we  do  not  exactly  under¬ 
stand  what  object  they  could  have  had  in  view  in  undertaking 
a  fraud  so  elaborate  and  complicated,  and  so  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  Christianity  in  China 
at  this  time,  it  was  soon  entirely  extinguished  for  many  centuries. 
In  the  year  874  a  revolt  occurred,  curiously  resembling,  in  many 
of  its  circumstances,  the  present  rebellion.  The  reigning  dynasty 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  prejudices  of  the  rebels  by  allowing 
a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  to  enter  the  country,  and  one 
consequence  of  the  movement  was  the  extermination  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Persians.  A  variety  of  causes 
lead  M.  Hue  to  the  conclusion  that  the  early  missionaries  were 
Nestorian  s.  This  sect  he  supposes  to  have  played  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  scattered  efforts  which  took  place,  from  time  to 
time,  towards  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  of  Upper  Asia.  He 
supposes,  for  example,  that  the  legend  ofPrester  John  is  founded 
upon  the  assumption  of  priestly  authority,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  organization  for  his  court  by  the  head  of  the 
Keraites — a  Tartar  tribe  who  lived  near  the  great  wall,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

The  Eastern  Christians,  however,  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  tried  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  13th 
century,  Innocent  IV.  and  Louis  IX.  sent  several  mission¬ 
aries  amongst  them  for  the  purpose.  Plan-Carpin  and  Rubruk 
were  the  best  known  of  them  ;  and  Rubruk  has  left  an  account 
of  his  journey,  which  is  a  most  curious  monument  of  his  power 
both  of  observation  and  of  endurance.  His  account  of  the 
Tartars  is  remarkable,  as  a  proof  of  the  singular  tenacity  which 
that  people  has  shown  of  its  old  customs.  The  Tartars,  he  tells 
us,  have  no  fixed  abode — each  tribe  knows  the  bounds  of  the 
pasturage  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  the  parts  of  it  which  are 
to  be  used  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  houses  are 
waggons,  roofed  with  a  kind  of  basket-work,  which  ends  in  a 
point  where  there  is  an  opening  for  a  chimney.  They  are  thatched 
with  hides,  and  the  doors  are  ornamented  with  pictures  of  plants 
and  animals  drawn  on  the  same  material.  These  houses  were 
sometimes  thirty  feet  long;  and  Ilubruk  saw  one  which  was 
drawn  by  twenty-two  oxen.  The  door  of  the  waggon  was  always 
made  to  face  the  south,  the  master  of  the  family  being  opposite 
the  door,  and  his  wives  on  the  right  hand.  They  drank  fer¬ 
mented  mare’s  milk,  and  lived  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  on 
game.  The  great  hunts  were  amongst  the  principal  events  of 
the  year.  The  season  for  them  was  the  beginning  of  winter, 
■when  the  Khan  sent  out  orders  to  the  tribes  living  within  a 
month’s  journey,  to  send  out  so  many  men  per  cent,  to  form  an 
immense  circle  to  enclose  the  game.  The  troops  were  divided 
into  the  right  wing,  the  left  wing,  and  the  centre ;  and,  as  the 
circle  grew  smaller,  aide-de-camps  were  constantly  sent  to  the 
Khan  to  report  progress.  The  forces  at  last  reached  a  place 
previously  marked  out  by  hides  hung  from  a  number  of  trees, 
around  which  they  formed  a  circle  several  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  This  circle  the  Emperor  entered  first,  killing  as 
many  beasts  with  his  bow  and  arrows  as  he  pleased — after 
which,  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  according  to  their  different 
ranks,  followed  his  example.  The  domestic  animals  of  the 
Tartars  were  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and,  above  all,  horses. 
The  women  drove  the  waggons,  pitched  the  tents,  milked  the 
cows,  made  the  butter,  and  worked  in  leather.  The  men  em¬ 
ployed  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  hunting,  in  making  bows, 
arrows,  and  horse  equipments,  taking  care  of  the  camels,  and 
watching  the  herds.  The  nomad  Tartars  live,  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  manner  almost  identically  the  same. 

It  would  seem  that  the  missionary  efforts  of  Rubruk  and  his 
companions  produced  hardly  any  results.  It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  the  Tartar  sovereigns  never  adopted  any  special  form  of 
religion  at  all.  They  were  almost  uniformly  tolerant  and  in¬ 
different  towards  Christians,  Mahometans,  and  Buddhists.  Their 
own  faith  seems  to  have  been  pure  monotheism.  From  Genghis 
Khan  to  Tamerlane  this  was  the  case.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  deathbed  of  the 
latter : — 

Tamerlane  held  the  same  opinions  to  liis  last  hour.  He  allowed  no  one  to 
come  near  him  except  an  Iman  learned  in  the  principles  which  he  main¬ 
tained.  He  was  exhorted  according  to  the  principles  of  Deism,  and  the  ex¬ 
hortations  softened  him.  He  died  full  of  confidence  in  the  mercy,  and  of 


fear  of  the  justice  of  the  Lord,  and  confessing  the  unity  of  God.  We  must 
adore  the  decrees  of  Heaven  respecting  a  hero  who  knew  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  who  loved  it,  who  always  protected  it,  and  never  professed  it. 

With  respect  to  Thibet,  M.  Hue  remarks  upon  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  similarity  which  exists  between  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship — which  he  attempts  to  account 
for  by  the  supposition  that  Tsong-Kaba,  the  founder  of  the 
existing  Thibetan  Lamaism  was  the  pupil  of  one  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  who  penetrated  into  that  country  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.  The  legend  on  which  this  theory  is  founded 
represents  the  Buddhist  reformer  as  having  been  instructed  in 
religious  observances  by  a  great  Lama  who  came  from  the 
West,  and  who  was  distinguished  from  all  other'men  by  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  his  appearance,  and  especially  by  the  size  of  his  nose— 
the  feature  in  which  there  is  the  most  characteristic  difference 
between  the  European  and  the  Tartar  caste  of  countenance.  The 
conjecture  is  certainly  curious,  and,  to  some  extent,  plausible; 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  accounts  for  a  resemblance 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  Tsong- 
Kaba,  and  which  appears  in  matters  upon  which  a  missionary 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  instruct  his  converts. 

The  most  striking  analogies  between  Lamaism  and  Romanism 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  which  they 
have  respectively  produced — in  the  resemblances  between  the 
Lama  and  the  Pope,  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  monasteries, 
and  various  liturgical  usages  which  are  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  systems.  Surely  these  are  the  last  subjects  on  which  isolated 
missionaries  would  be  either  inclined  or  able  to  instruct  their 
converts.  Instruction  on  such  points  would  of  necessity  imply 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  establishment  of  clergy.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  creeds  is  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
and  seems  to  us  to  require  a  deeper  and  wider  solution  than  M. 
Hue’s  hypothesis  affords.  We  may  add  that  it  is  the  subject  of 
a  remarkable  article  lately  published  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

M.  Hue’s  second  volume  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  first. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  early 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  a  footing  in  China.  The  first  per¬ 
son  who  undertook  that  enterprise  was  Francis  Xavier.  He  met 
with  considerable  success  in  Japan,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate 
into  China,  and  died  at  the  island  of  Sancian,  which  was 
to  the  Chinese  at  that  time  what  Hong  Kong  is  to  us  at 
present.  When  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao  was 
formed,  the  successors  of  Xavier  found  means  of  carrying 
out  his  plans.  M.  Hue’s  account  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  they  encountered,  and  of  the  persecutions  by  which  they 
were  embarrassed,  is  highly  interesting ;  but  the  story  is  too 
intricate  for  us  to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  it.  The  most 
prominent  characters  in  it  are  the  Jesuits,  Ricci  and  Schall. 
Their  lives  are  a  most  singular  illustration  of  the  better  side  of 
the  character  of  their  order.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  art  and 
patience  with  which  Ricci  contrived  to  form  connexions  with 
persons  who  protected  him  at  various  towns  in  which  he  esta¬ 
blished  himself  from  time  to  time,  always  making  his  expulsion 
from  one  an  opportunity  of  settling  in  another  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  After  an  immense  number  of  such  changes,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  establishing  himself  at  Peking.  The  great  object 
of  his  policy,  when  this  object  was  attained,  was  to  convert  the 
Emperor  and  his  more  conspicuous  ministers  and  advisers.  He 
seems  to  have  represented  himself  to  the  Chinese  as  a  man 
bound,  like  the  Bonzes  to  whom  they  were  accustomed,  to  certain 
religious  observances,  but  principally  occupied  in  literature  and 
science ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  ability  that,  in  a 
country  so  jealous  of  foreigners  as  China,  he  should  have  obtained 
a  high  rank  in  an  aristocracy  which  owes  its  eminence  exclusively 
to  literary  distinction.  He  mixed  up  his  mathematics  and  his 
theology  so  curiously,  that  M.  Hue  tells  us  that  missionaries  in 
the  present  day  often  find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  false 
scientific  theories  which  he  taught,  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  were  just  as  much  part  of  his  creed  as  its  theological  or 
moral  doctrines.  The  conversion  of  the  Emperor  was  a  matter  of 
far  greater  difficulty  than  the  task  of  obtaining  a  footing  at  Peking, 
for  he  was  a  sort  of  roi  faineant  governed  almost  exclusively  by 
eunuchs;  but  Ricci  gained  considerable  favour  with  him  by  winding 
up  and  cleaning  certain  clocks  which  he  had  found  means  to  present 
to  him,  and  which  the  eunuchs  were  quite  unable  to  manage. 
Though  the  Emperor  was  too  feeble  to  receive  any  deep  im¬ 
pression  from  the  missionaries,  a  considerable  number  of  conver¬ 
sions  took  place  amongst  the  magistracy,  and  even  in  the  imperial 
college  of  Han-Lin,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
Chinese  system  of  public  education. 

Schall  rose  even  to  higher  distinction.  His  reputation  for  science 
was  so  great  that  he  was  not  only  put  at  the  head  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  calendar,  but  was 
called  upon  to  preside  over  a  foundry  of  cannon.  He  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  task,  but  contrived  to  cast,  says  M.  Hue, 
“  twenty  excellent  40-pounders.”  He  was  at  Peking  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  last  Chinese  native  dynasty,  retaining  his  credit  and 
rising  to  great  dignity  under  the  first  Tartar  Emperor,  Chun- 
Tche,  who  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  came  to  the  throne 
in  his  infancy,  but  reached  his  majority  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  his  character. 
He  used  to  treat  Schall  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship,  throwing  off,  in  a  curiously  independent  manner,  the  etiquette 
to  which  he  was  usually  subjected.  He  took  the  Jesuit’s  advice 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects — giving  up,  at  his  suggestion,  one  of  the 
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great  hunts  which,  according  to  Tartar  custom,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  undertaking,  at  the  expense  of  inflicting  frightful 
misery  on  all  the  population  which  lay  along  the  line  of  march 
between  Peking  and  Tartary.  In  consequence  of  this  favour 
with  the  Emperor,  Schall  not  only  became  himself  a  man¬ 
darin  of  the  highest  class,  but  obtained,  according  to  the 
Chinese  notions  of  hereditary  nobility,  all  sorts  of  posthumous 
honours  for  all  his  ancestors,  up  to  his  great-great-grand- 
father.  lie  seems  to  have  exercised  a  very  strong,  and,  as 
M.  Hue  tells  the  story,  a  very  beneficent  influence  over  the 
policy  of  the  country ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
if  the  Jesuits  are  justly  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  at 
times  shown  a  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  rules  of  morality 
for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  perceived  that  neither  morals  nor  theology  can  be 
separated  from  the  common  affairs  of  life  without  losing  their 
hold  over  the  conscience  and  the  affections  of  mankind.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Schall’s  credit  at  court,  he  entirely  failed  to  convert 
the  emperor,  through  whose  character  a  singular  vein  of  savage 
extravagance  may  be  traced  under  all  his  humane  and  promising 
qualities.  The  death  of  one  of  his  queens,  to  whom  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  attached,  would  seem  to  have  driven  him  almost  mad. 
Thirty  persons  were  compelled  to  kill  themselves  on  her  grave, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  thousands  of  honzes 
who  flocked  to  the  palace  on  the  occasion.  He  paraded  the 
city,  singing  Buddhist  psalms,  and  praying  at  different  pagodas, 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  his  dignity  and  an  indifference  to  the 
public  convenience  which  remind  us  of  Henry  III.’s  peniten¬ 
tial  performances  at  Paris,  and  which  elicited  from  the  Chinese 
the  quotation  of  a  characteristic  proverb,  to  the  effect  that  “  when 
the  circulation  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  streets  is  stopped 
from  morning  to  night,  the  empire  is  nodding  to  its  fall.” 
His  extravagances  were  soon  terminated  by  his  death.  Under 
Itieci  and  Schall,  the  number  of  Christians  in  China  increased 
very  considerably  ;  and  the  latter  even  went  so  far  as  to  open  a 
church  at  Peking,  in  which  services  were  [publicly  performed, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  crowds  of  spectators. 

At  this  point  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  in  China,  the  two 
volumes  before  us  close.  The  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  to  which  Chinese  Christians  are  at  present  ex¬ 
posed,  is  reserved,  we  presume,  for  some  future  occasion. 


EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS* 

HO  of  the  many  tourists  that  of  late  years  have  visited  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon  at  Ghent,  has  not  desired  to  know  something  more  than 
may  be  learned  from  the  guide-book  or  the  commissionaire  about 
the  early  Christian  artists  whose  works  are  enshrined  inthese  build¬ 
ings  ?  All  such  travellers  will  gladly  welcome  the  elegant  volume 
on  the  Early  Flemish  Painters,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
as  one  of  the  series  of  artistic  handbooks  so  fitly  inaugurated  by 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  edition  of  Kugler’s  standard  work  on  the 
Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy.  We  only  wish  that  the  new  volume 
were  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  its  predecessors  in  its  lite¬ 
rary  aspect  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  its  subject  and  the  beauty 
of  its  typography  and  illustrations.  But  wc  regret  to  say  that  its 
authors,  in  spite  of  most  painstaking  research  and  accuracy,  have 
failed  to  invest  their  facts  or  their  narrative  with  any  charms  of 
style ;  while  the  false  orthography  of  one  technical  word  of  constant 
occurrence,  to  mention  nothing  else,  must  be  arraigned  on  the 
mere  serious  charge  of  a  want  of  scholarship.  With  these  abate¬ 
ments,  we  can  highly  recommend  the  volume  before  us,  as  an 
exhaustive  description  of  all  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  lives 
or  the  works  of  the  early  painters  of  those  most  interesting  cities 
which  are  now  comprised  in  the  Belgian  kingdom.  An  excellent 
and  minute  index  atones  for  some  want  of  perspicuity  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  treatise,  and  makes  the  book  most 
serviceable  for  purposes  of  reference.  We  wish  it  had  been  made 
more  attractive  to  the  general  reader ;  but  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  must  be  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  having  compiled 
a  handbook  which  will  be  frequently,  and  never  unprofitably, 
consulted  by  the  student  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  most  famous  names  of  the  old  Flemish  school  are  those  of 
the  two  brothers,  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,  its  founders, 
and  Hans  Memling,  of  Bruges,  with  whom  its  glories  came  to  an 
end.  Unfortunately,  even  had  the  biographies  of  these  worthies 
fallen  into  more  skilful  hands  than  those  of  our  present  authors, 
they  would  still  have  been  far  inferior  in  point  of  interest  and 
incident  to  those  of  most  of  their  Italian  contemporaries.  This 
contrast  is  owing  probably  rather  to  some  difference  of  national 
characteristics  than  to  the  relative  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
two  schools,  or  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  There 
was  no  lack  of  energy  or  of  social  progress  and  refinement  in  the 
rich  commercial  cities  of  Flanders  under  the  house  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  the  Flemish  school  actually  anticipated  the  Italian  artists, 
not  merely  in  the  use  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  easel  pictures,  but 
in  the  development  of  a  naturalistic  tendency  in  design.  Yet 
the  fact  remains,  that  one  looks  in  vain  in  the  recorded  lives  of 
these  Flemish  burghers  for  the  fascinating  details  which  meet  us 
at  every  turn  in  Italian  memoirs.  There  is  no  Porgo  Allegri  in 
Ghent  or  Bruges ;  and  such  a  story  as  that  of  Quentin  Matsys, 


*  The  Early  Flemish  Painters :  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works.  By 
J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  London :  John  Murray.  i857. 


by  its  very  rareness  in  the  chronicles  of  Teutonic  art,  makes  us 
the  more  appreciate  the  abundant  human  interest  which  wells 
up  in  the  pages  of  Vasari,  or  flashes  out  in  the  glimpses  of  life 
and  manners  revealed  by  Boccaccio  or  Bandello.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  the  Cisalpine  artists  are  inferior  in  this  respect, 
merely  carent  quia  rate  sacro ;  and  certainly  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  do  not  supply  that  want.  But  still  what  is  recorded 
of  most  of  them  is,  generally  speaking,  strangely  prosaic  ;  and  one 
of  the  few  picturesque  and  romantic  iegends  which  we  find — that, 
we  mean,  which  connects  Hans  Mending  with  the  Bruges  Hos- 
rital,  where  his  finest  works  are  to  be  seen — is  ruthlessly  blown 
into  thin  air  by  the  ungrateful  documentary  researches  of  recent 
investigators. 

The  story  went  that  the  good  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  received 
one  night  an  unknown  applicant,  at  death’s  door  from  disease 
and  wounds,  whom  they  tended  with  Christian  charity,  in  that 
very  vaulted  hall  where  we  may  still  see  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
moving  noiselessly  on  their  blessed  mission  among  the  pallets  of 
the  sick.  The  patient  was  healed  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  He 
was  recognised  at  last  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  confessed 
that  his  wild  courses  had  driven  him  to  take  military  service 
under  Charles  the  Bash,  after  whose  fall  at  Nancy  he  had 
managed  to  crawl  back,  sick  and  wounded,  and  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  noble  hospital  of  his  native  Bruges.  .  Convalescent  and 
penitent,  the  grateful  painter  devoted  his  pencil  to  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  charitable  institution  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
And  his  works  preserved  there  to  this  day  are  the  choicest  art- 
treasures  of  Bruges.  Now-a-days  this  charming  legend  is 
exploded.  It  is  in  evidence  that  Memling  was  indeed  in  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances  about  the  year  1477,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  ever  served  in  the  army  of  Charles 
the  Bash,  or  shared  the  rout  of  N ancy  in  that  year.  There 
are  contemporary  entries  which  show  that  the  painter  was  at  that 
very  time  earning  his  bread  by  his  profession,  and  receiving  the 
most  trifling  pecuniary  advances  for  the  works  he  had  in  hand. 
And  Passavant,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  Superioress  of 
St  John’s  Hospital  extracts  from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Institution,  proving  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Ursula,  so  far  from  being 
an  ex  voto  from  the  grateful  artist,  was  a  regularly  commissioned 
work,  ordered  and  paid  for  by  one  Adrian  Heims,  the  then  head 
of  the  foundation. 

In  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  characters,  or  interesting  in  the  lives,  of  these  old 
Flemish  masters.  Hubert  Van  Eyck  indeed,  so  far  as  the  few 
glimpses  we  have  of  him  enable  us  to  judge,  seems  to  have  some 
special  claims  on  our  sympathy.  Born  at  a  village  called 
Maaseyck  in  1366,  he  was  entered  as  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Painters  at  Ghent  in  1412.  Ofhis  earlier  years  nothing  is  recorded, 
and  his  only  known  work  is  his  chef  tV oeuvre,  the  “Adoration 
of  the  Lamb,”  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  pupil  was  his  younger  brother  John,  to  whom  the  credit 
of  discovering  the  oil-medium  in  painting  has  been  commonly 
attributed.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  Hubert  might  more 
justly  be  credited  with  this  invention;  but  the  younger  Van 
Eyck,  surviving  his  brother  and  master  for  many  years,  and 
doubtless  improving  the  process  by  practice,  came  not  unnaturally 
to  be  regarded  as  the  original  discoverer.  Hubert,  as  the  first 
founder  of  the  Flemish  school — for  before  him  painting  had  been 
little  more  than  illumination  on  a  large  scale — was  doubtless  a 
man  of  remarkable  genius  and  power,  though  perhaps  of  some¬ 
what  rugged  temper.  He  seems  to  have  secured  no  princely 
patron  ;  and  his  present  biographers  think  that  they  can  read  his 
character  in  his  handiwork.  “  His  style  of  painting,”  they  say, 
“bears  the  stamp  of  a  free  and  independent  mind,”  and  shows 
“the  nobleness  and  vigour  of  a  proud  unbending  nature.”  John 
van  Eyck,  on  the  contrary,  was,  all  his  life  long,  a  courtly  painter. 
He  was  enrolled,  while  yet  a  young  man,  on  the  household  of  J ohn 
of  Bavaria,  Bishop  of  Liege,  as  pointre  et  varlet  de  chamhre,  and 
afterwards  bore  the  same  title  under  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Itmust  not  be  forgotten  thatadistinctionwasmade  inthose 
times  between  a  “varlet”  and  a  “varlet  in  livery  and  the  painter 

seems  to  have  been  treated  with  respect  by  his  patron,  who  stood 
godfather  to  his  daughter,  and  even  entrusted  him  with  various 
missions  of  private  or  political  importance.  Among  these  was  an 
embassy  to  Lisbon,  in  1428,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Isabel  of  Portugal,  whose  hand  was  then  sought 
in  marriage  by  Philip,  already  twice  a  widower.  It  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting  to  trace  the  results  of  this  journey  in  the  painter’s  sub¬ 
sequent  works.  In  some  of  the  panels  of  the  famous  altarpiece 
at  Ghent,  which,  though  begun  by  Hubert,  was  completed  by 
John  Van  Eyck  after  his  brother’s  death,  observers  have  noted 
a  warmer  colouring,  the  more  swarthy  complexion  of  the  figures, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  the  delineation  of  the  orange  and  palm,  as 
proofs  that  the  artist  had  extended  his  experience  by  his  visit  to 
a  warmer  climate.  John  Van  Eyck  ended  a  prosperous  but  un¬ 
eventful  life  at  Bruges,  in  1440.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Donat, 
and  his  death  was  commemorated  in  that  church  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  until  the  French  occupation  put  an  end  to  that, 
as  to  so  many  other  traditions. 

In  a  noble  altarpiece  by  the  younger  Van  Eyck,  representing 
the  “  Triumph  of  the  Church,”  now  preserved  in  the  Santa 
Trinita  Museum  of  Madrid,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  “  Mys¬ 
tical  Lamb  ”  of  Ghent  in  beauty  and  interest,  there  are  two  very 
striking  and  characteristic  figures,  known  by  tradition  to  be  the 
portraits  of  the  two  brothers.  Woodcuts  of  these  heads  are 
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among  the  most  effective  illustrations  of  the  present  volume.  In 
fact,  the  careful  catalogues  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  various 
works  of  the  Flemish  school,  aided  by  outlines  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  pictures,  are  most  creditable  to  the  diligence  and  taste  of 
our  authors.  We  observe  that  the  extraordinarily  finished  paint¬ 
ing  by  John  Van  Eyck  in  our  National  Gallery,  the  subject  of 
which  is  so  great  a  puzzle  to  connoisseurs,  is  here  described  as  a 
“Newly  Married  Couple.”  We  wholly  reject  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  the  painter  and  his  wife.  Ihe 
female  figure  is,  indeed,  said  to  resemble  slightly  the  portrait  ot 
Van  Eyck’s  wife  preserved  at  Bruges  ;  but  the  man  is  altogether 
unlike  the  painter,  as  he  appears  in  the  triptychs  of  Ghent  and 
Madrid.  Hhe  curious  history  of  this  picture,  which  is  pursued 
in  the  Appendix,  is  very  well  worth  examining.  An  interesting 
picture  of  a  saint  under  an  architectural  canopy,  believed  to  be 
by  John  Van  Eyck,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  is 
not  enumerated  in  the  volume  before  us  among  the  known  v,  orks 
•of  the  painter.  This  painting  will  be  seen,  among  so  many  other 
treasures  of  art,  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  I  he  somewhat 
celebrated  picture  at  Chatsworth,  representing  the  consecration 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  though  signed  and  dated  by  Van  Eyck, 
is,  from  internal  evidence,  rightly  reckoned  by  our  authors  among 
the  uncertain  works  of  this  master. 

We  can  only  enumerate  the  more  conspicuous  successors  to 
the  Van  Eycks  in  the  school  of  Bruges.  The  earliest  of  these 
were  Petrus  Christus,  who  degenerated  into  an  imitator  of  the 
Cologne  school— Gerard  Van  der  Meire— and  Hugo  Van  der 
Goes”  who,  being  disappointed  in  love,  entered  the  cloister,  and 
executed  many  works  of  considerable  merit  and  power,  and 
whose  style,  strange  to  say,  is  best  to  be  studied  at  Florence, 
where,  among  other  things,  he  painted  the  altar-piece  of  the 
Portinari  in  Sta.  Maria  Nuova.  Judocus  of  Ghent,  another 
celebrated  name,  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Justus 
d’Allemagna  who  drew  an  Annunciation  in  tempera  in  the 
cloister  of  Santa  Maria  di  CasteLo  in  Genoa,  which  is  still  pre¬ 
served.  At  any  rate,  as  Giusto  da  Guanto,  he  painted  an  altar- 
piece  for  Santa  Agatha  of  Urbino,  in  which  city  lie  lived  for  some 
years,  though  without  exerting  any  perceptible  influence  on  the 
Umbrian  school.  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  stands  midway 
between  the  styles  of  his  master,  John  Van  Eyck,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  delicate  manner  of  his  pupil,  Mending.  His  own  style 
was  probably  affected  to  some  extent  by  au  artistic  journey  to 
Italy,  which  is  recorded ;  and  through  Martin  Schon,  who  was 
his  pupil,  this  master  helped  to  mould  the  future  school  of 
Albert  Diirer.  Of  his  masterpieee-*-a  large  triptych,  now  in  the 
hospital  of  Beaune,  representing  the  “Last  Judgment” — we 
have  two  outlines  in  the  volume  before  us,  besides  a  very  full 
account  of  his  works,  whether  extant  or  perished. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  scho®l  of  Bruges 
is  afforded  by  the  memoir  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  an  Italian, 
who,  fascinated  (as  the  story  goes)  by  a  picture  of  John  Van 
Eyck’s  which  he  saw  at  Naples,  determined  to  visit  that  master 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  learn  his  manner.  In  this  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  his  paintings  are  constantly  mistaken  for 
Memling’s.  “  He  took,”  it  is  said,  “  from  the  Van  Eycks  the 
finish  and  minuteness  of  their  practice,  improved  upon  them  in 
simplicity  of  tints,  and  excelled  them  in  beauty  of  intonation.” 
Antonello  afterwards  settled  at  Venice  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  spe¬ 
culation  how  far  he  contributed,  through  his  direct  and  traceable 
influence  on  the  Bellini,  to  the  development  of  the  great  Vene¬ 
tian  school  of  colourists  which  culminated  in  Giorgione  and 
Titian. 

Of  Hans  Memling  we  have  already  spoken.  No  one  visits 
Bruges  without  making  acquaintance  with  his  charming  pic¬ 
tures.  He  had  many  imitators  of  varying  merits,  and  exerted 
an  influence  over  many  subsequent  schools — among  others,  that 
ofDinant,  which  is  known  by  its  small  landscapes.  But  the 
gradual  decline  of  Flemish  art,  which  had  begun  even  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Van  Eyck,  was  accelerated  after  his  death. 
The  early  tendency  to  realism  was  exaggerated,  as  years  went 
on,  into  a  mere  naturalistic  imitation  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  school 
of  Holland,  we  find  the  most  careful  manipulation  and  the  greatest 
perfection  of  colour  and  technical  processes  prostituted  to  the 
lowest  class  of  genre  painting. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  the  school  of 
Louvain — or  rather  the  school  of  Dierick  Stuerbout,  its  one  con¬ 
siderable  artist — and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
painting  in  Flanders.  Flemish  art,  doomed  itself  to  wane  before 
the  rising  splendour  of  the  Italian  schools,  was  not  without  an 
influence,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Italy  itself.  Nearer  home,  it 
superseded  the  old  school  of  Cologne,  in  spite  of  the  great  beauty 
of  the  early  religious  painters,  Masters  Wilhelm  and  Stephen, 
of  that  Rome  of  the  North.  It  was  progenitor  also  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  but  somewhat  feeble  school,  called,  with  whatever  fitness, 
after  Lucas  of  Ley  den;  and  it  operated,  at  secondhand,  in  forming 
the  manner  of  Holbein.  Traces  of  its  influence  are  discerned 
also  in  the  extant  works  of  various  Westphalian  and  Suabian 
artists,  and,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  later  school  of  Nuremberg. 
To  Spain,  from  its  political  connexion  with  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Flemings  migrated  in  great  numbers,  and  the  contemporary 
Spanish  art  was  a  tasteless  cento  of  the  Belgian  and  Italian 
manners — the  former  predominating.  Finally,  in  France,  and 
still  more  in  England,  the  influence  of  early  Flemish  art  was 
both  feeble  and  indirect. 

At  this  epoch  the  present  volume  concludes,  not  even  attempt¬ 


ing  to  trace  the  connexion  between  this  early  school  and  the  later 
Flemish  revival  under  Quentin  Matsys,  of  Antwerp,  or  the  insipid 
Italianized  painters  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  hope  that  this  period  may  be  treated  in  a  future 
volume — in  which  it  may  perhaps  be  shown  that  the  early 
fondness  for  landscape  shown  by  the  Van  Eycks  had  its  fruit 
long  afterwards  in  the  later  development  of  the  landscape  school 
of  “Velvet”  Breughel.  We  must  not  be  led,  however,  into 
these  speculations.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  our  authors 
in  an  examination  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Netherlands — 
schools  so  widely  contrasted  in  all  ways  as  are  those  of  Protestant 
Holland  and  of  the  unreformed  Brabant. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS.* 

THE  tragical  circumstances  which  attended  the  last  days  and 
death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  have  given  to  the  work  before 
us  an  interest  altogether  independent  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  Not 
that  those  merits  are  otherwise  than  great.  We  find  in  it 
many  thoughts  and  passages  which  remind  us  of  its  lamented 
author’s  most  successful  efforts.  The  style  is  easy,  the  know¬ 
ledge  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  is  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive,  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole  'is  thoroughly  honourable 
and  good  ;  but  the  book  has  one  very  serious  defect.  It  treats 
chiefly  of  theology,  and  with  theology  its  author  had  the  most 
limited  acquaintance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  pages, 
and  to  observe  the  names  of  the  divines  whose  works  are  cited, 
to  see  that,  although  Mr.  Miller  was  an  admirable  geologist,  a 
good  newspaper  editor,  and  a  most  excellent  man,  he  had 
still  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis. 
Even  if  the  theological  portion  of  the  work  had  been  far  more 
valuable  than  it  is,  we  should  not,  in  accordance  with  our  usual 
practice,  have  attempted  to  discuss  it.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
cannot  even  recommend  it  to  any  reader  except  as  a  curious 
psychological  study.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  which  Mr.  Miller  published  a  year  or  two  ago, 
under  the  title  of  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  will  trace  with 
curious  interest  the  effect  produced  by  a  long  observation  of 
natural  phenomena  upon  the  religious  traditions  handed  down  to 
Mr.  Miller  hyhis  uncle,  and  will  obtain,  from  a  perusal  of  these 
pages,  a  key  to  the  ideas  of  many  excellent  and  able  men 
amongst  the  lamented  author’s  countrymen. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  is  a  collection  of  twelve  Lectures. 
Of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  we 
shall  presently  speak  more  particularly.  The  subjects  of  seven 
of  the  rest  are  “The  two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geological”— “The 
Mosaic  Vision  of  Creation”—”  Geology  in  its  bearing  on  the 
two  Theologies” — “  The  Noachian  Deluge”—"  The  Discoverable 
and  the  Revealed.”  One,  the  tenth,  is  devoted  to  the  “  Geology 
of  the  Anti-geologists,”  and  seems  really  unnecessary.  We 
should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Miller  might  have  safely  left 
such  small  people  as  he  there  condescends  to  show  up,  to  that 
contempt  which,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  “  can  pierce  even  through 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise.” 

The  first  lecture  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  palaeontological 
history  of  plants,  from  that  early  day  when  green  Zostera  beds, 
covering  the  oozy  beaches  of  the  Silurian  age,  were  the  only 
terrestrial  plants  of  Scotland,  and  when  the  vegetable  wealth  of 
our  woxdd  consisted  chiefly  in  seaweeds.  The  general  descriptions 
of  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  vegetation,  between  pages 
19  and  23  are,  although  brief,  too  long  for  quotation  ;  but  they 
are  in  their  author’s  best  style.  There  are  also  some  very 
curious  remarks  near  the  end  of  the  first  lecture  about  the 
periods  at  which  various  plants  peculiarly  useful  to  man  appear 
to  have  been  introduced.  The  Rosacea — to  which  the  pear,  the 
apple,  the  strawberry,  and  many  of  our  most  cherished  flowers 
belong — have  not  been  found  in  any  strata  older  than  those  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  The  grasses  are  equally  modern.  The  perfume¬ 
bearing  Labiates  are  also  peculiarly  plants  of  the  human  period. 
This  subject  Mr.  Miller  illustrates  by  showing  how  the  most 
ancient  insects  are  chiefly  members  of  families  on  which  we  look 
with  disgust ;  while  the  flower-sucking  butterflies  did  not  appear 
before  the  Oolitic  age,  and  the  first  bee  is  found  in  a  coffin  of 
translucent  amber  which  distilled  from  the  trees  of  the  Eocene: — 
There  is  exquisite  poetry  in  Wordsworth’s  reference  to  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  vagrant  bee — 

A  slender  sound,  yet  hoary  Tune 
Doth  to  the  soul  exalt  it  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years ;  a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone, 

Nations  from  before  them  sweeping. 

And  yet,  mayhap,  the  naked  scientific  facts  of  the  history  of  this  busy  insect 
are  scarcely  less  poetic  than  the  pleasing  imagination  of  the  poet  regarding 
it.  They  tell  that  man’s  world,  with  all  its  griefs  and  troubles,  is  more 
emphatically  a  world  of  flowers  than  any  of  the  creations  that  preceded  it. 

The  second  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  palaeontological  history  of 
animals.  Mr.  Miller  begins  with  the  long-vanished/cmaa  of  the 
Silurian  system,  its  stone-lilies,  its  graptolites,  allied  to  the  sea- 
pen,  and  its  corals.  He  passes  on  through  the  mail-clad  Trilo- 
bites  to  the  Placoid  fishes,  through  them  to  the  Ganoids  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  of  the  Chalk. 
The  reptiles  of  the  secondary  formations  are  passed  in  review, 
the  birds  are  traced  down  from  their  first  appearance  in  the  Lias 

*  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  ot*,  Geology  in  its  hearing  on  the  two 
Theologies ,  Natural  and  Revealed .  By  Hug’ll  Miller.  Edinburgh :  Constable. 
London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 
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of  Connecticut,  and  the  Mammalia  from  their  small  beginnings  in 
the  slate  of  Stonesfield.  The  following  passage  puts  in  a  very 
striking  light  some  facts  which  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers : — 

Let  me  here  remind  you,  in  passing,  that  that  antiquity  of  type  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  recent  productions  of  North  America  is  one  of  many  wonders — 
not  absolutely  geological  in  themselves,  but  which,  save  for  the  revelations  of 
geology,  would  have  for  ever  remained  unnoted  and  unknown — which  have 
been  pressed,  during  the  last  half-century,  on  the  notice  of  naturalists.  “  It 
is  a  circumstance  quite  extraordinary  and  unexpected/’  says  Agassiz  in  his 
profoundly  interesting  work  on  Lake  Superior,  “that  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
Tertiary  beds  of  Oeningen  resemble  more  closely  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
grow  at  present  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America,  than  those  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  world;  thus  allowing  us  to  express  correctly  the  difference  between 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  by  saying  that  the  present  eastern 
American  flora,  and,  I  may  add,  the  fauna  also,  have  a  more  ancient  character 
than  those  ot  Europe.  The  plants,  especially  the  trees  and  shrubs,  growing  in 
our  days  in  the  I  nited  States,  are,  as  it  were,  old-fashioned ;  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  genera  Lagomys,  Chelyclra,  and  the  large  Salamanders  with  permanent 
gills,  that  remind  us  ot  the  fossils  of  Oeningen,  are  at  least  equally  so ; — they 
bear  the  marks  of  former  ages.”  How  strange  a  fact !  Not  only  are  we  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  of  the  eastern  continents  as  the  Old  World,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  great  continent  of  the  west,  but  to  speak  also  of  the  world  before  the 
Flood  as  the  Old  YV  orld,  in  contradistinction  to  that  post-diluvian  world  which 
succeeded  it.  And  yet  equally,  if  we  receive  the  term  in  either  of  its  accep¬ 
tations,  is  America  an  older  world  still— an  older  world  than  that  of  the  eastern 
continents — an  older  world,  in  the  fashion  and  type  of  its  productions,  than 
the  world  before  the  Flood.  And  when  the  immigrant  settler  takes  axe  amid 
the  deep  back -woods,  to  lay  open  for  the  first  time  what  he  deems  a  new' 
country,  the  great  trees  that  fall  before  him— the  brushwood  which  he  lops 
away  with  a  sweep  of  his  tool — the  unfamiliar  herbs  which  he  tramples  under¬ 
foot— the  lazy  fish-like  reptile  that  scarce  stirs  out  of  his  path  as  he  descends 
to  the  neighbouring  creek  to  drink— the  fierce  alligator-like  tortoise,  with  the 
large  limbs  and  small  carapace,  that  he  sees  watching  among  the  reeds  for  fish 
and  frogs,  just  as  he  reaches  the  water— and  the  little  hare-like  rodent  without  a 
tail,  that  lie  startles  by  the  way — all  attest,  by  the  antiqueness  of  the  mould 
in  which  they  are  cast,  how  old  a  country  the  seemingly  new  one  really  is — 
a  country  vastly  older,  in  type  at  least,  than  that  of  the  antediluvians  and  the 
patriarchs,  and  only  to  be  compared  ■with  that  which  flourished  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic  long  ere  the  appearance  of  man,  and  the  remains  of  whose 
perished  productions  we  find  locked  up  in  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  or  amid  the 
lignites  of  Nassau.  America  is  emphatically  the  Old  World. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  lectures  are  on  the  “less  known 
fossil  floras  of  Scotland”— that  is,  on  those  of  the  Old  Eed  Sand¬ 
stone  and  the  Oolite.  The  carboniferous  plants  of  Scotland  have 
been  studied  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  Mr.  Miller  probably 
thought  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  attempting  to  give 
a  popular  sketch  of  the  Tertiary  flora  which  was  discovered  some 
years  ago,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Mull  which  looks  towards  Staffa.  In  the  Lower  Old  Ked  of  Scot¬ 
land  many  remains  of  plants  have  been  discovered,  but  their 
state  of  preservation  has  been  almost  uniformly  bad  ;  and  all 
that  those  of  them  which  are  evidently  aquatic  have  hitherto 
told  us  is,  that  the  fish  of  that  early  age  swam  through  a  sea 
in  which  great  forests  of  algae  waved  hither  and  thither  their 
l°nn  green  fronds.  The  species  appear  to  have  been  few,  but 
the  number  of  the  individual  plants  must  have  been  countless. 
Some  of  the  flag-stones  of  Caithness  are  so  charged  with  vegetable 
matter,  that  they  flame  in  the  fire  as  if  dipped  in  oil.  The  land 
plants  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  even  fewer.  One  of 
them  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  our  commonest  Lyco¬ 
podium — the  Tod’s  Tail  or  Deer’s  Grass  of  Northern  Scotland  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  on  the  very  moor  under  which  this  plant 
lies  imprisoned  in  the  rock,  the  Deer’s  Grass  stretches  its  beau¬ 
tiful  wreaths  beneath  the  purple  heather.  This  “meeting  of 
extremes”  had,  we  need  not  say,  a  great  charm  for  the  poetical 
mind  of  Miller,  and  his  observations  upon  it,  at  page  433,  are 
well  worth  turning  to.  The  most  remarkable  vegetable  relic, 
however,  which  this  formation  has  given  us  is  that  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  Araucarian  family  which  formed 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Mr.  Miller’s  museum,  and  to 
which,  as  many  will  remember,  he  used  to  point  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  “  the  oldest  piece  of  wood  upon  earth.”  The  tree 
to  which  it  belonged  must,  although  it  flourished  at  so  remote 
a  period,  have  been  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the  Norfolk  Island 
pine  oi’  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  the  quarries  of  Carmylie,  in 
Forfarshire,  numerous  fossil  bodies  have  been  found  which 
appeared  to  the  workmen  to  resemble  the  spawn  of  frogs,  and 
which  more  scientific  observers  believed  at  one  time  to  be  com¬ 
pressed  berries  of  some  genus  allied  to  the  bramble.  Kecently, 
however,  they  have  been  considered  more  closely  to  resemble 
the  seeds  of  the  branching  bur-reed,  so  common  on  our  slowly- 
flowing  English  rivers.  In  the  same  formation  the  remains  of  a 
fern,  not  unlike  tlie  true  Maiden-liair,  have  been  found,  and  a 
Lepidodendron.  In  the  Lpper  Old  Eed  of  Scotland  the  vege¬ 
table  organisms  are  few  and  ill-preserved.  One  of  them  is  a 
fern,  a  species  of  Cyclopteris.  The  discovery  of  this  plant  in  the 
Old  Eed  of  Berwickshire  was  of  considerable  importance,  as  it 
goes  far  to  fix  the  age  of  certain  rocks  in  Ireland,  in  which  it  is 
abundant,  and  about  the  position  of  which  not  a  little  difficulty 
has  been  felt. 

The  flora  of  the  Scottish  Oolite  is,  like  that  of  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone,  very  meagre  indeed.  Mr.  Miller  was  enabled  to  add 
to  the  small  number  of  Oolitic  plants  uhicli  were  known  before 
his  time  a  considerable  number  of  species,  chiefly  by  researches 
prosecuted  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  Oolitic 
age  as  now  pine-trees  waved  along  the  hill-sides  of  Sutherland 
and  the  Hebrides— pines  loaded  with  true  cones,  unlike  those 
irmts  perishable  as  the  berry  of  the  yew,  which  covered  the 
pme-hke  trees  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  One  plant  of  this 
age  very  nearly  resembles  the  well-known  arbor  vita;.  The 


Cycadacese  also  were  abundant,  and  the  strange  zsenial  grew  by 
their  side.  Large  ferns  with  undivided  fronds,  like  the  common 
Hart’s-tongue,  were  common,  and  tall  plants  of  the  horse-tail 
family  raised  their  slender  stems  by  the  waters.  On  the  whole, 
the  Oolitic  flora  of  Scotland  must  have  borne  some  slight 
resemblance  to  that  which  clothes  New  Zealand  at  the  present 
day.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  the  lignite  of 
Northern  Scotland  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  The  Brora  seam  is  formed  almost  entirely 
of  the  remains  of  a  species  of  horse-tail  Equisetum  columinare. 

Petrarch,  it  is  said,  built  his  hopes  of  fame  upon  his  “  Africa,” 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  expected  that  the 
volume  under  review  would  live  at  least  as  long  as  any  of  his 
compositions.  We  cannot  think  that  this  will  be  the  case.  The 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  and  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  will 
have  an  enduring  interest  for  many  generations.  The  Tes¬ 
timony  of  the  EocJcs  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  like  other 
similar  productions,  when  science  has  marched  a  little  further, 
and  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  which  it  handles, 
becomes  inevitable.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  would  wish  to 
part  with  one  for  whom  we  had  a  very  sincere  respect — if  respect 
be  a  strong  enough  word  to  express  a  sentiment  which  was  not 
surpassed  in  intensity  by  the  regard  which  was  felt  for  him  by 
the  most  admiring  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Miller  wrote  more 
than  one  book  which  will  be  an  honour  to  Scotland ;  but  he  did 
much  more — he  lived  a  life  which  will,  we  venture  to  say,  do 
more  than  that  of  any  other  man  to  elevate,  during  the  course  of 
the  next  half-century,  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  working 
classes.  From  the  Land’s-end  to  John-o’-Groat’s — from  Norfolk 
to  the  furthest  Hebrides— his  name  will  act  as  a  spell  upon  many 
in  the  class  from  which  he  sprung,  powerful  not  only  amongst 
the  vigorous  race  amidst  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  but  able 
to  raise  in  time  even  the  dull  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  to  a  level 
■with  the  intelligent  and  active  populations  which  surround  the 
Moray  Firth. 


SOUTHWELL’S  POEMS* 

ROBEET  SOUTHWELL  is  as  good  as  a  new  poet  to  the 
'  present  generation.  He  is  as  scarce  on  the  stalls  as  an  early 
Shakspeare,  is  rarely  found  in  a  catalogue,  and  then  only  by 
instalments.  Anderson  ignores  him,  Chalmers  knows  him  not, 
Campbell  makes  no  sign ;  and  to  Headley  and  Ellis,  whose 
scanty  specimens  imparted  merely  a  flavour  of  his  verse,  he  owes 
whatever  surviving  reputatiijn  he  possesses.  As  far  as  criticism 
has  pronounced  any  judgment  upon  him,  he  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  rather 
than  with  much  consideration  of  his  literary  claims.  Headley’s 
faint  enthusiasm  is  satisfied  with  the  discovery  of  a  “  moral 
charm  ”  in  his  verse.  The  languid  approbation  of  Ellis  suggests 
that  he  is  far  from  deserving  the  neglect  he  has  experienced ; 
and  Hallam,  who  thinks  he  has  been  “overrated”  by  Headley 
and  Ellis,  is  of  opinion  that  his  principal  poem  is  wordy  and 
tedious,  and  that  his  shortest  pieces — possibly  because  there  is 
less  of  them— are  the  best.  In  his  own  age,  Southwell  had  a 
more  flattering  reception.  Ellis  says  that  there  were  twenty- 
four  different  editions  of  his  works,  and  that  eleven  of  them 
were  printed  between  1,593  an(l  1600.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  have  been  some  subsequent  editions,  including  a  reprint 
of  his  entire  poems  in  1817,  which  Air.  Turnbull  does  not  appear 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  the  editions  in  182S  of  the  “Alag- 
dalen’s  Tears”  and  the  prose  works,  by  Mr.  Walter. 

The  writings  of  Southwell  are  pleasanter  to  dwell  upon  than 
his  life,  which  is  painful  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may 
be  regarded.  He  was  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  a 
Catholic  family,  whose  present  representative  is  Viscount  South- 
well.  He  was  born  at  Horsham  St.  Faiths,  in  Norfolk,  about 
1562  ;  and  was  partly  educated  at  Douay,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Eome,  where  he  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  before 
he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  His  great  ambition  was 
to  devote  himself  to  the  then  dangerous  enterprise  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  his  doctrines  in  England  ;  and  his  desire  was  soon  granted. 
Early  in  1586,  he  left  Eome  for  his  native  country  with  Father 
Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  Order,  whose  connexion  with  the 
Gunpowder  plot  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  the 
previous  year  it  had  been  declared  treason  for  any  Popish  priest 
to  enter  the  Queen’s  dominions — so  that,  however  we  may 
condemn  the  intolerance  of  the  Government,  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  Southwell  and  his  companion  went  to  their 
fate  with  their  eyes  open.  Southwell,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  the  issue  with  the  exultation  of  a  martyr;  but 
Garnet  had  no  such  divine  notions.  The  Jesuits  placed  him  in 
the  army  of  martyrs,  but  he  is  said  himself  to  have  appreciated 
his  own  merits  more  modestly,  exclaiming,  “Me  martyrem!  O 
quale  martyrem!” 

For  six  years  Southwell  continued  to  reside  in  England,  exer¬ 
cising  his  functions  secretly  in  several  Catholic  families,  until, 
in  1592,  he  was  betrayed  to  the  authorities,  and  seized  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  at  Uxendon,  Aliddlesex.  For  three  years 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  torture  is  said  to  have  been 
repeatedly  applied  to  him,  without  effect,  to  induce  him  to  make 
a  confession.  He  declared  he  had  nothing  to  Confess.  At 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Southioell,  now  first  completely 
edited  by  William  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  John  Iiussell  Smith. 
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length  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  upon  his  own 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  priesthood,  and 
that  he  had  come  over  to  England  to  administer  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  to  such  as  desired  them.  But  he  denied  that  he 
had  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  Queen  or  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  the  next  morning,  and  is 
represented  as  having  died,  not  merely  with  resignation,  but  w  ith 
cheerfulness.  When  the  judge  pronounced  sentence  upon 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  low  bow,  returning  him 
thanks  as  for  a  special  favour  ;  and  when  the  jailor  apprised  him 
at  day-break  that  he  was  to  die  in  a  few  hours,  he  embraced  him, 
exclaiming,  “You  could  not  bring  me  more  joyful  tidings. 

Mr.  Turnbull  traces  this  biography  by  no  means  as  fully  as  it 
might  have  been  given,  even  from  the  authorities  to  which  he 
refers ;  but  he  makes  up  by  the  intensity  of  his  zeal  for  the 
brevity  of  his  matter.  Some  people  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  with  reference  to  the  public  at  large,  he  carries  his  zeal  a 
little  too  far ;  for,  although  they  cannot  reasonably  find  fault 
with  him  for  holding  the  “  illustrious  society  ”  of  the  Jesuits  ‘‘  iu 
the  highest  veneration,  honour,  and  esteem,”  they  may  demur  to 
his  discretion  when  they  find  him  gravely  stating  that  a  sister  of 
Southwell’s  “  wrought,  with  some  relics  of  the  martyr,  several 
cures  on  persons  afflicted  with  desperate  and  deadly  diseases, 
which  had  baffled  all  physicians  ” — adding,  by  way  of  a  salutary 
reflection  addressed  to  the  reader,  “  Thus  God,  in  his  usual 
manner,  honours  his  saints !” 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  the  biography  to  the  poems.  They 
are  all  upon  religious  or  moral  subjects,  and  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  Donne  in  the  conceits  that  are  crowded  into  the  verse, 
and  in  the  fantastical  way  in  which  the  most  solemn  themes  are 
occasionally  treated.  Like  Donne,  too,  who  was  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Southwell  betrays  an  indifferent  ear  for  music,  and 
sometimes  produces  flat  and  dissonant  lines.  But  he  possesses 
qualities  that  make  amends  for  these  faults.  His  piety  is  simple 
and  sincere — a  spirit  of  unaffected  gentleness  and  kindliness 
pervades  his  poems — and  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  weight 
of  thought  and  sweetness  of  expression.  If  we  find  him  over¬ 
loaded  here  and  there  with  conceits,  they  seem  in  some  sort 
spontaneous  and  natural — a  kind  of  wealth  of  fancy  which  the 
owner  uses  with  prodigality,  but  without  ostentation.  There  is 
no  effort  made  to  produce  or  force  images  or  illustrations — they 
come  when  they  are  wanted,  often  when  they  are  not.  The  poet 
never  goes  in  search  of  them ;  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
lose,  in  these  earnest  little  poems,  much  of  that  artificial  and  mere¬ 
tricious  character  with  which  they  impregnate  the  writings  of 
Donne  and  Cowley.  That  Southwell  could  dispense  with  such 
aids,  and  clothe  high  truths  in  plain  and  homely  language,  is 
effectively  shown  in  the  piece  entitled  “  Upon  the  Image  of 
Death,”  from  which  we  extract  the  following  stanzas  : — 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  hitter  pangs, 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  yet,  alas  !  full  little  I 
Do  think  hereon  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin; 

I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been; 

I  see  the  hones  across  that  lie, 

Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  eke  that  saith, 

“  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust !  ” 

But  yet,  alas !  hut  seldom  I 
Do  think  indeed  that  I  must  die. 

*  *  #  * 

My  ancestors  are  turned  to  clay, 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  ’scape  alone  f 
No,  no,  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

Not  Solomon,  for  all  his  wit, 

Nor  Samson,  though  he  were  so  strong, 

No  king  nor  person  ever  yet 

Could  ’scape,  but  Death  laid  liim  along ; 

Wherefore  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Southwell’s  manner.  It  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  elaboration,  and  very 
happily  combines  his  predominant  characteristics — terseness  and 
grace,  with  a  profusion  of  images.  For  this  reason  we  prefer 
giving  it  entire  to  a  selection  of  scattered  examples  from  other 
pieces : — 

The  pounded  spice  both  taste  and  scent  doth  please ; 

In  fading  smoke  the  force  doth  incense  show ; 

The  perished  kernel  springeth  with  increase ; 

The  lopped  tree  doth  best  and  soonest  grow. 

God’s  spice  I  was,  and  pounding  -was  my  due ; 

In  fading  breath  my  incens*  favoured  best ; 

Death  was  my  mean  my  kernel  to  renew ; 

By  lopping  shot  I  up  to  heavenly  rest. 

Some  things  more  perfect  are  in  their  decay, 

Like  spark  that  going  out  gives  clearest  light ; 

Such  was  my  hap  when  doleful  dying  day 
Began  my  joy,  and  termed  Fortune’s  spite. 


Alive  a  Queen,  now  dead  I  am  a  Saint ; 

Once  Mary  called,  my  name  now  Martyr  is; 

From  earthly  reign  debarred  by  restraint, 

In  lieu  whereof  I  reign  in  heavenly  bliss. 

My  life  my  grief,  my  death  hath  wrought  my  joy ; 

My  friends  my  foil,  my  foes  my  weal  procured  ; 

My  speedy  death  hath  scorned  long  annoy, 

And  loss  of  life  and  endless  life  assured. 

My  scaffold  was  the  bed  where  ease  I  found, 

The  block  a  pillow  of  eternal  rest ; 

My  liead[s]man  cast  me  in  a  blissful  swound, 

His  axe  cut  off  my  cares  from  cumbered  breast. 

Rue  not  my  death,  rejoice  at  my  repose ; 

It  was  not  death  to  me,  hut  to  my  woe ; 

The  bud  was  opened  to  let  out  the  rose, 

The  chains  unloosed  to  let  the  captive  go. 

A  prinee  by  birth,  a  prisoner  by  mishap, 

From  crown  to  cross,  from  throne  to  thrall  I  fell ; 

My  right  my  ruth,  my  titles  wrought  my  trap, 

My  weal  my  woe,  my  worldly  heaven  my  hell. 

By  death  from  prisoner  to  a  prince  enhanced, 

From  cross  to  crown,  from  thrall  to  throne  again ; 

My  ruth  my  right,  my  trap  my  style  advanced 
From  woe  to  weal,  from  hell  to  heavenly  reign. 

These  verses  possess  an  oppressive  interest  with  reference  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  writer  ;  and,  indeed,  the  gloom  out  of 
which  he  is  ever  looking  in  his  poems  towards  a  release  which 
re  seems  to  have  anticipated  rather  than  dreaded,  foreshadows 
the  melancholy  issue  of  his  life. 


MR.  T.  GLADSTONE  ON  KANSAS* 

THESE  letters,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  originally 
appeared  in  the  Times ;  and  they  are  now  republished  with 
some  amplification,  and  the  addition  of  a  more  formal  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  quarrels  they  describe.  Mr.  Thomas  Gladstone 
happened  to  be  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  the  Kansas 
troubles  were  beginning  to  break  out ;  and,  with  a  truly  English 
love  of  adventure,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  scene  of  action,  simply 
to  examine  for  himself  into  the  merits  of  the  two  parties  who 
were  vexing  the  land  with  their  mutual  recriminations.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  of  those  special  objects 
which  cover  the  more  sequestered  nooks  of  the  earth  with 
English  travellers — he  was  neither  official,  nor  missionary,  nor 
naturalist,  nor  merchant.  He  went  to  see  civilization  run  to 
seed  in  organized  ruffianism,  for  the  same  reason  that  Londoners 
used  to  go  and  see  the  hirsute  boy  or  the  obese  woman  the 
sight,  however  nasty,  was  excitingly  unusual.  Ho  doubt  his 
investigations  derived  additional  zest  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  attended  with  no  little  personal  risk.  He  was  exactly  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Burton  at  Mecca— if  his  origin  had  oozed 
out,  the  discovery  would  have  been  almost  certain  death.  The 
Americans  are  loud  in  their  boast  of  religious  liberty  ;  but,  like 
many  such  talkers  among  ourselves,  their  forbearance  generally 
fails  them  when  it  is  claimed  on  any  question  in  regard  to 
which  they  really  feel.  They  are  tolerant  enough  where 
they  are  indifferent — they  show  a  most  enlightened  modera¬ 
tion  in  respeet  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
do  not  affect  the  money-market — but  let  any  man,  on  religious 
grounds,  lay  his  hand  on  the  crimes  of  slavery,  and  their 
fanatic  vengeance  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Hadjis  of  Arabia. 
A  very  few  years  back,  it  was  hardly  safe  to  denounce  slavery 
even  in  NewY’ork;  and  in  Kansas,  it  appears  that  to  have  been 
known  as  a  citizen  of  slave-emancipating  England  would  have 
been  an  indefeasible  claim  to  the  contents  ot  a  revolver.  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  have  a  taste  for  the  pathology  of  nations  to  have 
braved  such  hardships  and  such  risks,  not  for  the  sake  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  or  romantic  association,  for  the  elucidation  of  some 
historical  mystery,  or  the  collection  of  natural  phenomena,  but 
merely  to  see  how  men  speaking  his  own  tongue  could  swear, 
and  drink,  and  murder.  We  wonder  whether  there  were  any 
Englishmen  in  disguise  at  the  Abbaye  during  the  massacres  of 
September,  anxious  to  “  inquire  for  themselves”  iuto  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  between  Danton  and  his  victims.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  literature,  we  can  only  rejoice  that  men  with  such  tastes  exist, 
and  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  courage  with  which  he  has  col¬ 
lected  his  information,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  has  de¬ 
tailed  it. 

Kansas  is  a  block  of  land  stretching  from  Missouri  to  New 
Mexico,  and  is  a  portion  of  thehuge  territory  which,  under  thename 
of  Louisiana,  was  purchased  from  Napoleon  in  1803.  With  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  theUnited  Kingdom,  its  white  population  does 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  10,000  souls,  of  whom  about  fifty 
are  slave-owners.  Why,  for  the  sake  of  these  fifty,  such  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  lost  in  so  vast  a  wilderness,  should  immediately 
set  to  work  to  wage  an  internecine  war  against  each  other,  seems 
at  first  sight  an  unaccountable  perversity.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  whole  settlement  of  Kansas  is  an  electioneering  manoeuvre— 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  two  rival  parties  to  create  a  gigantic 
fagot  vote.  The  real  question  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  these 
bloody  struggles  is,  whether  the  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  perpe¬ 
tuated  over  that  boundless  primeval  region  in  the  Far  West  which, 

*  Kansas ;  or,  Squatter  Life  and  Border  Warfare  in  the  Far  W ett. 
By  Thomas  H.  Gladstone.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Times,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  London:  Rout- 
ledge.  1 857. 
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for  years,  almost  centuries,  to  come,  will  exhaust  the  colonizing 
energies  of  America.  Whichever  party  is  victorious  will  have  the 
benefit  in  Congress  of  the  votes  of  whatever  number  of  States 
may  be  carved  out  of  this  enormous  tract.  To  the  Northerners 
it  is  merely  a  battle  for  humanity,  for  we  presume  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  danger  of  slavery  ever  being  re-introduced  into  New 
England ;  but  to  the  Southerner  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
tor  unless  lie  can  interest  a  large  majority  in  Congress  on  its 
behalf,  the  increasing  pressure  of  public  opinion,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  must  crush  the  “  peculiar  institution  ”  on 
which  his  prosperity  depends.  Self-interest,  therefore,  being  on 
one  side,  and  philanthropy  on  the  other,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Southerner  is  very  much  the  keener  combatant  of  the 
two.  But  he  has  a  still  stronger  motive  to  drive  him  on.  He 
is  eager  to  encourage  slavery  in  Kansas,  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  English  merchants  have  broken  treaties  and  prosti¬ 
tuted  the  power  of  England  in  order  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  opium  among  tile  Chinese.  In  several  States,  the  main  profit 
of  the  slave-owner  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  slave- 
breeder  as  well;  and  every  State  that  is  added  to  the  domain  of 
slavery  is  a  new  market  for  his  stock. 

The  breach  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  by  the 
Nebraska-Kansas  Bill  of  1854,  was  the  beginning  of  strife.  By 
that  act  it  was  provided,  in  defiance  of  the  existing  compact,  that, 
in  the  newly  organized  territory  of  Kansas,  the  question  of  shivery 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  settlers.  The  history 
of  what  followed  reads  like  the  account  of  an  old  Irish  election. 
It  was  clear  that  the  victory  would  remain  with  whichever  party 
could  secure  a  majority  in  the  first  Legislature.  Thedifferentmodes 
m  which  the  two  parties  set  to  work  to  influence  the  elections 
was  very  characteristic.  The  law-loving  North  could  think  of  no 
better  device  than  the  straightforward  plan  of  creating  votes. 
Emigration  societies  were  set  up  in  New  England,  and  during 
the  course  of  1854  a  great  number  of  emigrants,  all  sturdy  free- 
soilers,  staked  out  their  claims  ’  in  Kansas.  In  the  beginning 
of  1854,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  log-hut  on  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  which  subsequently  became  the  stronghold  of 
Eree-soilism,  and  was  strong  enough  to  stand  two  sieges.  By 
these  efforts,  the  North  succeeded  in  introducing  an  absolute 
majority  of  Free-soilers  into  the  Territory.  But  such  peaceful 
strategy  was  quite  uncongenial  to  the  pugnacious  South.  A 
Southern  man’s  only  idea  of  reclaiming  a  new  country  was  the 
employment  on  it  of  a  multitude  of  slaves— so  that  the  emigrants 
from  the  South  were  practically  confined  to  the  class  who  had 
slaves  at  their  command.  And  even  patriotism  would  hardly 
induce  a  wealthy  planter  to  quit  his  luxurious  home,  and  migrate 
with  an  army  of  slaves  into  the  wilderness,  for  the  sake'  of  a 
party  manoeuvre  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would  probably  end  in 
emancipating  them  all.  But  if  emigrants  were  scarce  in  the 
South,  bravoes,  or  “Border  Ruffians,”  were  not;  and  hordes  of 
these  scoundrels,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  led  by  judges,  officers, 
and  even  senators,  and  numbering  among  them  men  of  consi¬ 
derable  social  position,  were  poured  into  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory:— 

yt.  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Starr,  who  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  fraud  and  intimidation  practised  at  Leavenworth  city,  and  has 
published  a  statement  of  this  and  preceding  events,  describes  a  scene  by  no 
means  rare  on  the  occasion  of  this  election.  “Some  four  days  later,”  he 
writes,  “  I  was  on  my  horse,  returning  from  Platte  city  to  Weston,  when 
four  waggons  came  along,  and  on  the  bottom  sat  six  men.  A  pole,  about  five 
feet  high,  stuck  upright  at  the  front  of  the  waggon;  on  its  top  stuck  an  in¬ 
verted  empty  whisky-bottle;  across  the  stick  at  right  angles  was  tied  a 
bowie-knife.;  a  black  cambric  Hag  with  a  death’s-head  and  bones  daubed  on 
m  white  paint,  and  a  long  streamer  of  beautiful  glossy  Missouri  hemp  floated 
irom  the  pole  ;  there  was  a  revolver  lashed  across  the  pole,  and  a  powder-horn 
hangmg  loosely  by  it.  They  bore  the  piratical  symbols  of  Missouri  ruffians 
leturnmg  from  Kansas.  I  he  clergyman  then  describes  his  surprise  at  being 
saluted  by  the  driver  of  the  waggon  as  a  friend.  Begrimmed  with  dirt  and 
writh  an  eight  or  nine  days’  absence  from  home,  he  scarcely  knew  him.  But 
the  hand  w  as  held  out,  and  to  his  pain  he  had  to  recognise  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  much  respected  in  Platte  city,  belonging  to  the  legal  profession,  son 
of  a  distinguished  physician,  “  the  most  gentlemanly  and  talented  Southerner 
whom  he  ever  met  in  the  South,”  with  whom,  moreover,  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  two  months  previously  in  canvassing  the  county  in  favour  of  a  Maine 
Liquor  Lawn 

TV  ben  tbe  elections  came  on,  tbe  Free-soilers,  though  in  a 
majority,  were  totally  overmatched.  A11  army  of  nearly  five 
thousand  of  these  Border  Ruffians  marched  in  from  Missouri,  and 
by  force  or  menace  compelled  the  returning  officers  to  receive 
their  votes  as  legal.  TVhere  the  returning  officers  would  not  be 
overawed,  the  invaders  deposed  them,  and  seized  upon  the  ballot- 
boxes  and  poll-books  themselves.  Every  Free-soil  elector  voted 
with  a  couple  of  revolvers  at  his  head.  One  of  the  most 
striking  points  ol  the  story  is  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
ballot-box  as  a  protection.  The  theoretical  secrecy  was  a  com¬ 
plete  delusion.  Every  b  rce-sod  voter  seems  to  have  been  as 
well  known  to  those  who  sought  to  coerce  his  vote  as  if  he 
had  openly  polled;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  would  always 
be  in  any  exciting  struggle.  The  Legislature  thus  elected 
naturally  showed  an  enormous  Pro-slavery  majority.  But  the 
Southerners  were  not  contented  with  a  majority — they  disdained 
everything  short  of  absolute  unanimity  ;  and  that  they  secured 
much  in  the  way.  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  secured  her 
higldy-vaunted  unity  namely,  by  simply  expelling  everybody  of 
a  dilierent  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  much  harassed, 
lately  by  the  factiousness  of  one  or  two  constituencies — such  as 
those  of  Oxford  and  London — which  have  pertinaciously  returned 
men  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  him.  Here  is  a  lesson  in  the 


art  of  using  a  majority  which  would  effectually  deal  with  such 
contumacy,  and  which  comes  to  him  recommended  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  paladins  whose  gallantry  is  somewhat  analogous  to  his 
own.  Having  thus  seated  themselves  in  the  saddle,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  secure  their  position  by  a  Draconic  code  of  laws  which 
would  startle  even  the  police  of  Naples.  They  were  not  so  weak 
as  to  be  satisfied  with  warning  or  seizing  newspapers.  To  drop  a 
word  in  conversation  against  slavery,  or  to  bring  into  Kansas  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  “  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  per¬ 
sons  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,”  is  made  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  in  chains,  upon  the  roads  or  in  the  fields,  by  the 
side  of  slaves.  “  To  bring  into  the  territory  any  book  or  tract 
calculated  to  excite  rebellion  on  the  part  of  slaves” — Uncle  Tom, 
for  instance — is  visited  with  death.  They  further  limit  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  by  a  Pro-slavery  test.  No  person  is  allowed  to 
vote  who  shall  refuse  to  swear  to  support  the  Nebraska-Kansas 
law  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law — the  two  strongest  Pro-slavery 
measures  which  Congress  has  ever  passed.  In  other  words,  every 
person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery  is  excluded 
Irom  any  share  in  the  elections.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Free-soilers  would  submit  to  a  Legislature  of  this  origin 
and  character.  They  elected  a  Legislature,  and  appointed  officers 
of  their  own  ;  and  they  further  appealed  to  the  Federal  authorities 
to  quash  elections  which  nothing  but  violence  could  have  obtained, 
and  to  disavow  laws  which  were  alien  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
American  constitution.  President  Pierce  was  far  too  stanch  a  par¬ 
tisan  to  care  about  the  American  constitution.  His  only  answer 
to  the  appeal  was  to  send  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  finish  the  work  which  the  Border  Ruffians  had  begun.  A  per¬ 
fect  reign  of  terror  ensued.  Parties  of  desperadoes — who,  with  a 
pleasant  irony,  called  themselves  “law  and  order  men” — ranged 
the  country,  often  with  sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  Government  at 
their  head,  sacked  and  burnt  the  principal  Freesoil  town,  and 
imprisoned  or  murdered  all  the  Abolitionists  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  An  instance  or  two  of  their  proceedings  will 
suffice ; — 

Unfortunately,  as  I  had  too  many  proofs  [at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
labours  of  the  honest  anil  well-dispC3  ;d  r,  moag  the  settlers  were  most 
grievously  interfered  with!)  y  the  ntcMsity  of  bearing  arms  and  shielding 
themselves  from  political  oppression.  The  farmers  were  neglecting  their 
corn-fields  to  form  cornu ittees  1  f  if  c;:e.  Others  found  themselves 
mercilessly  robbed  of  their  produce  and  ot  their  horses  and  other  stock,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  “  Regulators,”  who  in  the  name  of  “law  and  order,” 
scoured  the  country  hi  search  of  political  victims.  A  young  man,  when  I 
was  there,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  men,  who  demanded  his  horse.  He 
refused.  They  held  their  pistols  before  him,  and  renewed  the  demand :  “He 
must  give  his  horse,  or  drop.”  He  again  asserted  his  right  to  his  own.  The 
“  Regulators”  were  firm.  He  pleaded,  if  not  justice,  mercy— telling  them  that 
he  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  that  to  take  his  horse  would 
he  to  rob  him  of  his  chief  means  of  supporting,  not  himself  alone,  but  her. 
The  “  Law-and-Oriler  ”  men  were  weary  of  the  discussion.  A  single  shot 
terminated  both  it  and  the  young  man’s  life. 

*  #  #  *  #  *  .  * 
Individual  instances  of  barbarity  continued  to  occur  ahnost  daily.  In  one 
instance,  a  man  belonging  to  General  Atchison’s  camp,  made  a  bet  of  six 
dollars  against  a  pair  of  boots,  that  he  would  go  out  and  return  with  an  Abo¬ 
litionist’s  scalp  within  two  hours.  He  went  forth  on  horseback.  Before  he 
had  gone  two  miles  from  Leavenworth  on  the  road  to  Lawrence,  he  met  a 
Mr.  Hops,  driving  a  buggy.  Mr.  Hops  was  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta¬ 
bility,  who  had  come  with  his  wife,  a  few  days  previously,  to  join  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  of  Boston,  who  had  for  some  time  been  labouring  as  a 
minister  in  Lawrence.  The  ruffian  asked  Mr.  Hops  where  he  came  from. 
He  replied,  he  was  last  from  Lawrence.  Enough !  The  ruffian  chew  his 
revolver,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  As  the  body  fell  from  the  chaise, 
ho  dismounted,  took  his  knife,  scalped  his  victim,  and  then  returned  to 
Leavenworth,  where,  having  won  his  boots,  he  paraded  the  streets  with  the 
bleeding  scalp  of  the  murdered  man  stuck  upon  a  pole.  This  was  on  the 
19th  ot  August  of  last  year.  Eight  days  later,  when  the  widow,  who  had 
been  left  at  Lawrence  sick,  was  brought  down  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  body  of  the  murdered  husband,  the  whole  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  twenty  persons  in  five  waggons,  was  seized,  robbed  of  all  they 
had,  and  placed  in  confinement.  One  was  shot  the  next  day  for  attempting 
to  escape.  The  widow  and  one  or  two  others  were  allowed  to  depart  by 
steamer,  but  penniless.  A  German  incautiously  condemning  the  outrage, 
was  shot ;  and  another  saved  his  life  only  by  precipitate  flight. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  Lave  as  little  chance  in  such  a 
state  of  things  as  they  might  have  had  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Northmen  or  the  Huns.  Famine  has  followed  in  the  train  of 
tvar — numbers  of  families  have  been  living  “  on  pumpkin  and 
the  gratings  of  green  Indian  corn.”  In  short,  the  peaceable 
settlers  are  in  a  state  of  profound  destitution,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  is  absolutely  paralysed. 

This  is  a  sad  tale  to  repeat  of  men  of  our  own  kin — many  of 
them,  in  their  own  spheres,  persons  of  education  and  refinement — • 
nursed  in  our  own  institutions,  and  assuming  to  be  the  vanguard 
in  the  march  of  freedom.  But  the  lesson  is  not  without  its  use. 
It  teaches  us  how  thin  is  the  crust  which  the  habits  of  civilization, 
however  ancient  and  unbroken,  draw  over  the  boiling  lava  of 
human  passion.  TYhenever  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  free 
for  a  few  years  from  any  movements  of  open  violence,  there  have 
always  been  certain  philosophers  eager  to  catch  at  the  belief  that 
the  need  of  curbing  human  nature  has  gone  by,  and  that  the 
millennium  of  “  enlightened  selfishness”  is  dawning.  And  their 
theories  only  formulate  the  belief  that  “all  men  are  born  good,” 
which  lies  deep  in  the  breast  of  the  present  generation.  Such 
follies  are  best  answered  by  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  freest  and 
most  educated  communities  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  plung¬ 
ing  into  anarchy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  unspeakable  degradations  of  slavery. 

The  drama  is  far  from  being  played  out.  Some  of  the  more 
bloodthirsty  officials  have  indeed  been  removed ;  but  the  usurp- 
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ing  Legislature  has  not  been  pulled  down,  nor  its  tyrannous  code 
repealed.  The  Committee  of  Territories  has  recommended  such 
a  measure,  and  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  ;  but  the  Senate  thinks  the  quarrel  a  very  pretty  one 
as  it  stands,  and  declines  to  interfere. 


SODLI* 


ME.  MOEIEB  has,  we  think,  succeeded  better  in  the  choice 
than  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  It  is  in  a  truly  gene¬ 
rous  spirit  that  he  endeavours  to  recal  attention  to  scenes  and 
races  which,  a  generation  back,  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
Europe,  but  which  seem  latterly  to  have  lost  their  charm.  He 
writes,  too,  with  considerable  vigour,  and  with  a  thorough  and 
living  acquaintance  with  the  regions  and  people  of  whom  he 
treats.  He  deserves,  also,  no  small  credit  for  the  bold  experi¬ 
ment  of  offering  to  the  public  a  romance  in  which  love  is  not  the 
ruling  passion.  The  particular  subject  he  has  selected  Photos 
Tzavellas,  the  hero  of  Souli  in  its  last  resistance  to  Ali  Pasha 
strike  us  as  admirably  adapted  for  a  historical  romance.  But 
there  is  something  wanting  in  Mr.  MorieFs  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  In  reading  his  tale,  the  thought  continually  occurred  to 
us,  what  grand  materials  it  would  have  afforded  to  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  art.  The  part  of  the  story  on  which  it  is 
immediately  founded  is  almost  too  simple  for  the  purpose — it  at 
once  requires  to  be  eked  out  by  a  good  many  imaginary  adventures, 
and  at  last  winds  up  in  rather  too  abrupt  a  manner.  The  tale 
would  have  been  certainly  improved  by  extending  it  over  a  longer 
period  and  taking  in  some  of  the  later  portions  of  the  war.  lo 
persons  interested  in  Greek  and  Albanian  affairs  the  story  is  de¬ 
cidedly  attractive,  and  such  may  easily  forget  many  faults  in  the 
vivid  and  accurate  picture  it  gives  of  so  strange  a  state  of  society 
at  so  recent  a  period.  For  others,  it  strikes  us  that  the  author 
has  not  gone  enough  into  explanatory  detail  to  make  himself  al¬ 
ways  intelligible.  In  these  degenerate  days,  people  s  ideas  about 
Ali  Pasha  and  the  Suliotes  are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  they  were 
in  the  times  of  Byron  and  Hobhouse.  The  requirement  may 
seem  odd  in  a  novel,  but  really  the  addition  of  a  map  would  have 
been  a  decided  improvement. 

Souli,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron,  in  southern  Epeirus,  was 
the  great  stronghold  of  Christian  independence  in  Albania.  The 
oppressions  of  the  Turkish  governors  had  caused  the  inhabitants 
of  many  other  districts  to  take  refuge  in  this  mountain-fastness, 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Souliotes,  who  had 
once  paid  Kharatch  as  submissive  Eayahs,  formed  a  powerful 
and  independent  tribe.  They  were  doubtless  of  mixed  origin, 
Albanian  and  Greek.  The  names  of  the  two  heroic  families, 
Tzavellas  and  Botzares  (Tfa/3e'AXar  and  M77-0 rfapijr),  clearly  point 
to  a  non-Hellenic  origin  ;  but  Greek  was  the  language  commonly 
in  use,  and,  like  the  other  Orthodox  Albanians,  the  Souliotes  were 
quite  identified  in  feeling  with  the  Greeks.  In  dealing  with  all 
this  region,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  one,  at  that  time,  in 
which  there  was  hardly  any  strictly  Turkish  element.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Albanian  people  had  gradually  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  but  they  had  not  merged  themselves  in  the 
common  mass  of  Osmanli  Moslems.  They  still  remained  Alba¬ 
nians,  and  though  they  were  well  pleased  to  persecute  their 
Christian  neighbours,  they  had  very  faint  ideas  indeed  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.  The  Turkish  language 
was  hardly  known — Greek  and  Albanian  were  the  tongues  in 
common  use.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  odd  confusion  of  creeds, 
tongues,  and  races,  there  were  tribes  who  had  cast  off  all  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Sultan,  whose  only  tongue  was  Greek,  but  who  still 
remained  adherents  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Asia  are  to  be  found  Christian  congregations  w  ho  are  dutiful 
subjects  to  the  Porte,  and  can  speak  no  language  but  Turkish. 
For  all  literary  purposes,  such  as  they  wrere  in  such  a  country, 
Greek  was  the  language  in  use  both  among  Christians  and  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  Colonel  Leake  has  preserved  an  extraordinary  poem  in 
praise  of  Ali  Pasha,  composed  by  a  zealous  Moslem,  but  in  a 
tongue  which  is  at  any  rate  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  is 
more  Greek  than  anything  else.  Ali  Pasha  himself,  the  head  and 
type  of  the  Albanians,  cgn  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of 
the  Porte,  and  he  was  certainly  not  a  Mussulman  fanatic.  He 
indeed  professed  Mahometanism  all  his  life,  and  in  his  latter  days 
he  even  made  some  slight  pretensions  to  Mahometan  sanctity ;  but 
his  whole  career  was  one  of  purely  personal  aggrandizement. 
He  was  a  horrible  tyrant,  but  his  tyranny  and  his  favour  were 
directed  towards  Christians  and  Mussulmans  indifferently,  as 
either  happened  to  suit  his  momentary  purpose.  He  showed 
some  deference  to  the  holy  men  of  both  creeds,  perhaps  under 
the  notion  of  laying  up  a  store  of  good  works  in  the  next  world, 
available  in  the  contingency  of  either  faith  turning  out  to  be  true. 
There  have  been,  it  is  said,  some  Albanians  who  have  shown  a 
still  greater  combination  of  laxity  and  forethought — attending 
both  the  church  and  the  mosque,  professing  themselves,  incapable 
of  ascertaining  truth  in  this  world,  but  hoping  that  their  two-fold 
devotion  would,  in  any  case,  assure  them  of  a  good  reception  in 
the  other.  This  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  the  very  exagge¬ 
ration  marks  the  existence  of  a  different  state  of  feeling  from  the 
genuine  Mahometanism  of  the  true  Osmanli.  The  Albanians,  in 
brief,  formed  two  classes — the  armed  or  unarmed  slaves  of 
tyranny,  and  the  independent  tribes,  who  united  the  vocations  of 
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patriot  and  robber.  Each  class  would  supply  specimens  both 
of  the  Mussulman  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  both  ot  the 

Hellenic  and  of  the  Skypetar  race.  .  .  , 

Souli,  as  we  before  stated,  was  the  chief  seat  of  Christian,  and 
what,  without  affecting  ethnological  precision,  we  may  call  Greek, 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Ali  Pasha.  The  events  on  which 
Mr.  Morier’s  story  is  founded  took  place  in  the  campaign  o 
1792.  The  chief  characters  in  the  tale,  Photos  Tzavellas  and 
his  parents,  Lambros  and  Moschos,  the  brave  Souliote  ‘  Dhimo 
(Arj/xos,  i.  e.  Demetrios),  and  the  priest  Samuel,  called  .  st. 
Judgment  ( fj  Te^evrala  Kpivis),  are  all  historical,  Uig  Milam  o 
the  piece,  the  Vlach  Nikolas  Yankos,  is  also  a  real  person,  and 
was  as  great  a  rascal  as  Mr.  Morier  represents  him,  though  the 
particular  villanies  attributed  to  him  seem  imaginary.  But  Mr. 
Morier  has  taken  some  liberties  with  the  details  of  the  story. 
Lambros  Tzavellas  and  a  party  of  Souliotes  were  induced  by 
Ali  Pasha  to  enter  his  service  ;  and  on  the  road  to  Joanmna  they 
were,  by  the  Vizir’s  command,  treacherously  seized  by  Ins  Alba- 
nian  soldiers,  and,  except  one  who  escaped,  they  were  carried 
captive  to  Joannina.  There,  Lambros,  repaying  deceit  by  deceit, 
engaged,  on  himself  and  his  party  being  set  at  liberty,  to  procure 
the  submission  of  Souli  to  Ali.  He  left  his  son  Photos  as  a 
hostage  with  the  Pasha,  and  wrote  the  wonderful  letter  which 
Mr.  Morier  quotes.  Thus  far  our  novelist  agrees  pretty  much 
with  the  history  as  we  find  it  in  Eton,  Pouqueville,  and  Leake. 
But  the  curious  tissue  of  adventures  by  which  Photos  is  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  clutches  of  Ali  appears  to  be  Mr.  Morier  s  ow-n 
invention.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Photos  was  restored  to 
his  country  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  a  disadvantageous  treaty, 
which  Ali,  after  receiving  two  or  three  sound  beatings  from  the 
mountaineers,  was  glad  to  conclude  with  them.  Of  course  he 
soon  broke  it,  and  Photos,  with  the  monk  Samuel,  were  the  chiet 
heroes  of  Souli  down  to  its  final  fall  in  1803.  Members  of  the 
Tzavellas  family,  as  well  as  those  of  the  still  more  illustrious 
house  of  Botzares,  survived  to  do  good  service  m  the  Greek  YV  ar 
of  Independence.  Mark  Botzares  we  need  not  do  more  than 
mention  as  one  of  its  foremost  heroes ;  and  our  readers  may 
remember  two  warriors  of  the  name  Tzavellas  being  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Mesolongi,  which  we  extracted 
some  time  since  when  reviewing  Trikoupes’  History. 

Mr.  Morier’s  tale  finishes  somewhat  abruptly  with  the  return 
of  Photos  to  Souli.  He  represents  him  as  restored  by  All  to 
obtain  the  release  of  his  secretary  Nikolas  Vankos,  who  is 
carried  off  by  the  Ivlephts  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  ot  Iliotos. 
This  Yankos  is  mentioned  by  Pouqueville  as  having  betrayed  ins 
own  wife  when  pregnant  to  Ali,  when  the  tyrant,  in  a  sudden  lit 
of  morality,  thought  good  to  purify  his  capital  by  drowning  the 
most  beautiful  women  it  contained,  both  Greek  and  Mahometan, 
to  punish  the  amours  of  his  own  sons  with  some  of  their  numbci. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  hint  that  Mr.  Morier  devised  his  tale  ot 
Yankos’  good  and  beautiful,  but  ill-used,  wife  Angelica,  who  is 
introduced  in  several  striking,  though  rather  improbable,  situa¬ 
tions.  We  had  certainly  begun  to  expect  that  her  rascally  hus¬ 
band  would  be  somehow  got  rid  of,  and  that  she  would  then 
either  marry  Photos,  or  else  heroically  refuse  him  and  turn  nun. 
The  rudiments  of  such  a  catastrophe  seem  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 
jealousy,  however  unreasonable,  which  A  ankos  conceives  of  his 

wife  and  Photos.  But  Angelica  is  too  good  for  this  world  even 
in  the  monastic  state,  and  she  dies  herself  by  the  chance  shot  ot 
a  Klepht,  intended  for  Photos. 

The  character  of  Yankos  is  well  drawn.  It  shows  very  well 
the  effect  of  foreign  slavery.  A  member  of  one  of  the  subject 
races,  to  fill  an  influential  position  in  such  a  court  as  that  ot 
Ali,  must  necessarily  be  a  scoundrel.  Linder  such  a  system,  men 
who  did  not  wish  to  live  quite  like  brute  beasts  had  no  choice 
except  either  the  lawless  liberty  of  the  Souliotes,  or  the  far  viler 
official  servility  of  such  a  man  as  Yankos..  In  opposition  to  linn 
stands  out  the  Bishop  Ignatios,  who  obtains  a  certain  command 
over  the  tyrant  by  the  sheer  force  of  virtue.  We  should 
have  thought  this  rather  idealized — only,  as  we  have  said, 
Ali  did  show  a  certain  deference  both  to  Bishops  and  Mufus, 
which  he  did  not  extend  to  the  laity  of  either  persuasion 
Indeed,  we  think  all  Mr.  Morier’s  Albanian  characters  are  well 
drawn.  He  gives  us  a  very  vivid,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  two  states  of  society  then  placed  in 
juxtaposition — the  wild  kleplitic  life  of  the  Souliotes,  the  mde 
virtues  and  vices  engendered  by  it,  and  the  far  deeper  degia- 
dation  of  the  tyrant  and  his  minions.  What  we  quarrel  with  is 
the  general  putting  together  of  the  story,  its  abrupt  termination, 
and  perhaps  some  minor  details.  The  French  spy,  attempting 
to  outwit  Ali  by  passing  himself  off  as  an  Ambassador,  and  being 
himself  outwitted  by  the  crafty  satrap,  is  amusing  enong  1, 
though  rather  overdone.  But  Mr.  Morier  should  sure  y  have 
remembered  that  the  date  of  his  tale  is  1792,  and  that  then  the 
French  Directory  did  not  exist,  still  less  meddle  in  Eastern  affairs. 
In  fact,  when  Photos  Tzavellas  became  a  hostage  at  Joanmna, 
not  only  was  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  still  upon  his  shoulders, 
but  he  was  still,  nominally  at  least,  King  of  the  .French.  . 

On  the  whole,  the  book,  with  all  its  faults,  is  decidedly  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  who  are  specially  attracted  to  anything  relating 
to  Greece  or  Albania.  And  we  do  not  see  why  its  novelty  of  sub¬ 
ject  should  not  commend  it  even  to  ordinary  readers,  though  it 
will  certainly  require  somewhat  more  attention  than  the  average 
of  novels.  One  fault  of  detail  we  cannot  help  mentioning.  Mr.- 
Morier  gives  a  great  many  Greek  phrases  in  the  original  chaiac- 
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ter,  but  the  accents  are  almost  always  either  wrong  or  entirely 
omitted.  Now,  accents  are  not  to  be  despised  in  Greek  of  any 
kind  ;  but  in  modem  Romaic,  w  here  they  alone  decide  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  they  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

To  the  end  of  his  third  volume  Mr.  Morier  appends  a  sort  of 
politico-religious  tract  on  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
lie  has  no  great  faith  in  Turkish  reforms,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  much  more  faith  in  his  own  scheme  of  reform.  Both 
Turks  and  Greeks  are,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  to  be  made 
the  correct  thing  by  embracing  the  true  Protestant  religion. 
Now,  doubtless,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  excellent  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament ;  but,  unluckily,  they  do  not  take 
even  with  our  Celtic  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  are  still 
less  likely'’  to  take  with  Turks,  Greeks,  or  any  Southern  or 
Oriental  people.  If  with  any,  they  would  certainly  have  more 
chance  w  ith  the  Turks  than  the  Greeks.  But,  seriously,  we  can¬ 
not  approve  of  any  attempts  at  prosely  tism  from  any  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Establish  every  friendly  relation — exhibit  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  most  attractive  form — but  never  let  her  appear 
to  Greek,  Copt,  or  Ncstorian  as  a  hostile  body  beguiling  away  the 
members  of  the  native  Churches.  The  Eastern  Churches  have 
plenty  of  practical  abuses,  but  they  have  full  internal  power  of 
reform.  Also,  in  every  Eastern  country,  religion  and  nationality 
go  together — a  Greek  who  turns  Moslem,  Latin,  or  Protestant 
ceases  to  be  a  Greek.  As  for  the  Turks,  we  wish  to  see  them 
converted  with  all  our  heart,  but  surely  we  have  more  to  hope 
from  the  agency  of  the  Church  of  the  country  than  from  any 
external  intrusion,  whether  Roman  or  Protestant. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANIC  SCIENCES .* 

NE  of  the  great  wants  of  our  time,  in  the  study  of  organic 
science,  is  a  History  of  the  various  attempts  to  construct 
that  great  many-chambered  edifice.  Except  the  fragmentary 
sketch  by  He  Blainville,  and  the  unsatisfactory  lectures  of  Cuvier, 
we  know  of  no  effort  in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  with  peculiar 
pleasure  we  heard  that  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  want.  But  our  expectations 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  appearance  or  the  first 
volume  sufficed  to  show  that  M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  supplying  the  work  so  much  needed.  His  object  was 
not  to  write  a  History  of  the  Organic  Sciences,  but  a  general 
History  of  the  Organic  Kingdom.  To  make  this  distinction 
intelligible,  we  need  only  refer  to  that  established  by  Bichat 
bet  ween  general  anatomy  and  special  anatomy — what  is  called 
“  general  anatomy”  being  no  topograpical  description  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  but  the  description  of  those  tissues  which 
constitute  the  several  organs.  In  like  manner,  M.  Isidore  St. 
Hilaire  has  not  attempted  a  history  of  the  special  sciences  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  but  a  history  of 
those  general  ideas  which  permeate  these  sciences;  and  his  work 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Organic  World. 

We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  an  author  fordoing  what  he 
proposed,  rather  than  what  we  desired,  and  must  therefore 
accept  M.  St.  Hilaire's  work  for  what  it  is.  A'et,  accepting  what 
lie  has  given  us  with  all  gratitude,  we  cannot  regal’d  it  as  a  very 
important  contribution  towards  the  final  elucidation  of  this 
subject.  Studied  it  will  be,  and  with  interest,  for  the  sake  of 
the  topics  of  which  he  treats,  even  more  than  for  his  treatment 
of  them  ;  but  most  students  will  feel  that,  in  spite  of  the  labour 
here  bestowed,  the  task  is  reserved  for  some  mightier  intellect. 
Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called 
to  the  book ;  and  to  that  end  we  will  rapidly  indicate  its  contents. 

Only  the  first  volume  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  have 
been  published.  The  first  contains  a  mere  sketch,  but  clearly 
touched,  of  Natural  History  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
the  principal  conceptions  elaborated  in  the  various  epochs — a 
sketch  of  the  various  systems  of  Classification,  from  Aristotle  to 
Auguste  Comte — and  a  history  of  Method.  The  second  volume, 
or  that  portion  of  it  which  has  just  appeared,  is  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  notions  of  Biology,  and  embraces  a  curious  history 
of  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  “  Kingdoms  of  Nature.”  It 
also  comprises  discussions  on  Life  in  general ;  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Plants  and  Animals ;  and  on  the  characteristics 
which  separate  Man  from  all  other  Animals,  and  make  a  Human 
Kingdom  apart  from  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

From  this  outline  of  the  subjects  discussed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student,  however  he  may 
oppose  the  conclusions  of  the  author.  Much  of  the  matter 
will  be  novel  even  to  the  well-read  ;  and  the  whole  has  the 
advantage  of  being  well  arranged.  We  have  learned  so  much 
from  these  volumes  that  we  look  forward  to  their  completion  with 
some  anxiety.  Some  of  our  readers  may  share  this  feeling.  For 
instance,  did  it  ever  occur  to  them  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
that  distribution  of  Nature  into  three  Kingdoms,  Mineral,  Vege¬ 
table,  and  Animal  ?  Naturalists  have  been  scrupulous  iu  record¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  class  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  ;  and  beside  the  names  of  the  species  they  have 
frequently  recorded  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of  these  species. 
But  scruples  stopped  there.  The  men  who  tell  you  the  history 
of  every  genus,  nay,  of  every  species,  of  insects,  polypes  and 
mosses,  do  not,  because  they  cannot,  tell  you  to  whom  the  great 
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primary  groupings — those  familiar  “Kingdoms” — are  due.  Who 
first  divided  nature  into  three  Kingdoms  ?  Who  first  gave  the 
name  of  Kingdom  ?  Linnaeus  is  silent — Cuvier  has  no  word  of 
explanation  for  his  liegne  Animal.  Daubenton,  indeed,  did 
once  intimate  that  our  knowledge  on  this  point  was  a  blank  ;  and 
a  blank  he  left  it.  We  are  so  familiarized  with  the  division 
into  Mineral,  Plant,  and  Animal,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
conceive  the  division  not  to  have  always  been  accepted.  But 
open  Aristotle,  who  represents  the  whole  science  of  antiquity, 
and  you  find  him  making  the  division  to  be  that  of  animate  and 
inanimate — a  divisiou  accepted  by  all  his  followers — and,  let  us 
add,  a  division  which,  in  spite  of  M.  St.  Hilaire,  seems  to  us  by 
far  the  most  philosophical,  seeing  that  the  phenomena  of  organic 
substances  are  so  intimately  allied,  and  so  broadly  demarcated 
from  those  of  inorganic  substances,  as  to  demand  being  grouped 
together  in  one  division. 

Where,  then,  is  this  division  into  three  kingdoms  to  be  found  P 
To  the  surprise  of  M.  St.  Hilaire,  and  doubtless  to  that  of  all 
his  readers,  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  alchemists.  In  the 
hermetical  philosophy  there  is  a  strange  combination  of  Pytha¬ 
gorean  and  Christian  doctrines,  and  hence  the  employment  of 
septenary  and  ternary  divisions — the  septenary,  because  of  the 
seven  days  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  whence  the  seven  planets, 
seven  meteors,  seven  metals,  seven  precious  stones,  seven  vital 
parts  of  man,  seven  notes  of  music,  and  so  on — the  ternary,  be¬ 
cause  everywhere  in  creation  the  image  of  the  Creator,  the  Three 
in  One,  the  tri-unitas  is  impressed.  Hence  the  three  kingdoms. 

But  whence  the  name  kingdom  ?  The  alchemists  seem  to  have 
been  royalists  quand  merne.  They  always  spoke  of  the  sun  as  the 
king  of  the  stars  ;  of  gold  as  the  king  of  metals  ;  of  man  as  the 
king  of  animals.  How  these  names  became  repeated  until  fami¬ 
liarity  forced  them  into  scientific  use,  and  how  they  gradually 
became  adopted  in  systematic  treatises,  must  be  read  in  M.  St. 
Hilaire’s  curious  chapter,  where  also  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  various  divisions  since  proposed  by  eminent  authors — Dau¬ 
benton,  Oken,  Cams,  and  De  Candolle  advocating/oar,  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincenty?re,  and  Bischoff  seven. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  various  definitions  of  life  which  have 
been  proposed,  M.  St.  Hilaire  i3  happier  in  criticism  than  in 
suggestion.  He  examines  and  points  out  the  defects  of  the 
definitions,  but  he  now  here  comes  to  any  satisfactory  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  better.  Thus  he  very  properly  refutes  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  that  vital  force  suspends  or  destroys  phy¬ 
sical  action.  If  these  vitalists  had  but  taken  the  trouble  of 
decomposing  each  complex  question  into  its  elements,  instead  of 
cutting  the  knot  which  they  could  not  loosen,  they  would  have 
seen  their  error.  Thus,  an  animal,  while  living,  “resists”  cold, 
does  not  “  obey”  the  physical  laws  of  temperaiure,  but  keeps 
constantly  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
When  dead,  this  resistance  ceases.  Does  this  prove  that  vital 
force  destroys  physical  action  ?  Does  it  prove  that  the  living 
animal  is  enfranchised  from  those  physical  laws  which  regulate 
the  transmission  of  heat?  Not  in  the  least.  The  more  complex 
conditions  have  produced  a  phenomenon  different  from  that  wit¬ 
nessed  under  simpler  conditions  ;  but  an  inorganic  substance  may 
manifest  an  analogous  independence  (or  what  seems  such)  of  these 
laws  of  transmission,  if  it  be  heated  by  a  galvanic  current,  or  by 
an  internal  chemical  reaction.  Again,  when  we  see  an  animal 
leap  into  the  air,  has  he  enfranchised  himself  from  the  laws  of 
gravitation?  Not  more  than  the  needle  when  it  leaps  to  the 
magnet. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SAINT  DAVID’S* 

HE  present  volume,  the  earlier  portions  of  which  have  for  a 
considerable  time  been  before  the  public,  is  intended  to 
furnish  a  full  archeological  and  historical  account  of  all  the 
antiquities  of  St.  David’s.  The  work  has  evidently  been  with 
the  authors  a  labour  of  love,  but  one,  at  the  same  time,  involving 
no  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble;  and  if  the  book 
mainly  addresses  itself  to  the  limited  circle  of  technical  readers, 
its  wide  scope  occasionally  embraces  topics  of  more  general 
interest.  Still,  it  would  be  idle  to  look-in  a  book  of  antiquities 
for  light  and  entertaining  reading  ;  and  perhaps  we  must  thank 
the  writers  for  having  made  it,  on  the  whole,  even  as  attractive 
as  it  is.  But  ■whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,  we 
are  certainly  indebted  to  them  for  a  most  careful  and  minute 
survey,  ecclesiologically  and  historically,  of  a  locality  strange 
and  peculiar  in  most  of  its  characteristics. 

The  work  consists  of  seven  chapters — the  first  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  place  and  surrounding  country,  the  second 
describing  its  primaeval  antiquities,  the  third  and  fourth  giving 
an  architectural  description,  together  with  the  archaeology  and 
heraldry,  of  the  Cathedral,  while  the  fifth  contains  its  architec¬ 
tural  history.  These  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Bishop’s 
palace,  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  other  subordinate  buildings— 
the  last  chapter  giving  the  general  history  of  the  Church  and 
See.  On  the  purely  technical  portions  of  these  chapters  we 
do  not  purpose  to  dwell.  Some  of  them  might  probably  have 
been  passed  by,  had  not  the  plan  of  the  work  seemed  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  description  of  everything.  Leaving,  however,  the  minutiae 
of  architectural  and  heraldic  discussions,  we  confine  ourselves 
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to  those  points  which,  while  they  are  more  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  have  also  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  wider 
interest. 

The  wild  and  desolate  promontory  of  St.  David’s,  remarkable 
in  itself  for  its  utter  isolation  from  the  busier  world  near  it,  has 
acquired  an  interest  altogether  peculiar  from  its  having  become 
the  site  of  a  great  religious  foundation.  The  traveller  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  so  much  as  a  village  in  a  spot  so  bleak 
and  uninviting — still  less,  even  after  having  entered  the  rude 
town,  would  he  divine  his  proximity  to  the  wonderful  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  lie  hidden  from  his  sight  beneath 
it.  Yet  it  is  here  that  the  church  which  so  long  claimed  a 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  Wales  has,  from  whatever  motive, 
been  built.  On  downs  exposed  to  the  wildest  fury  of  the  Atlantic 
gales,  the  violence  of  which  is  shown  by  a  stunted  vegetation, 
has  been  raised  a  cathedral  which,  with  an  exterior  corre¬ 
sponding  to  its  ungenial  situation,  presents  within  many  a 
rich  perspective,  exhibiting  in  some  parts  a  gorgeous  display  of 
architectural  splendour.  In  a  desolate  glen,  we  find  what  we 
must  unhappily  speak  of  as  the  ruins  of  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  example  of  domestic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Where 
we  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  any  work  of  human  hands, 
we  find  structures  on  which  the  highest  architectural  genius 
has  lavished  the  greatest  care  and  the  richest  ornamentation. 
We  are  tempted  at  once  to  ask  the  question — Why  was  this 
chosen  as  the  site  of  so  important  a  religious  foundation  ?  On 
this  point — which  involves  the  consideration  whether  astern  asce¬ 
ticism  or  some  unknown  reason  of  convenience  prompted  the 
choice,  the  authors  give  no  positive  judgment.  The  latter  alter¬ 
native  would  lead  us  to  connect  the  name  of  Menevia  with  the 
supposed  lloman  station  of  Menapia;  and,  in  corroboration  of 
this  hypothesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
bishoprics  are  placed  in  Boman  towns.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  station  of  Menapia,  if  it  was  one,  must  have  been  very 
insignificant ;  and,  as  the  authors  observe — 

St.  David,  had  he  acted  upon  the  principle  observed  in  England,  and 
still  more  on  the  continent,  would  probably  have  fixed  his  seat  at  Caermarthcn, 
which  has  since  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Bishop’s  see. 

The  seclusion  of  its  situation  may  suggest  a  resemblance  to 
Llandaff ;  but  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  these  two 
churches,  which  we  will  give  in  the  authors’  words : — 

The  richer  character  of  the  country  round,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
and  busy  town,  take  off  much  from  the  wild  majesty  which  is  so  distinctive 
of  St.  David’s.  Without  the  utter  desolation  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  entire  separation  from  all  traces  of  man  besides  its  own  narrow  world, 
a  large  portion  of  the  stern  charm  of  “  ancient  Menevia,”  would  be  completely 
lost.  The  effect  of  Llandaff  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  a  ruined  abbey  and  that 
of  an  ordinary  parish  church.  St.  David’s,  standing  erect  amid  desolation, 
alike  in  its  fabric  and  its  establishment,  decayed  but  not  dead,  neglected  but 
never  entirely  forsaken,  still  remaining  in  a  corner  of  the  world  with  its 
services  uninterrupted  in  the  coldest  times,  its  ecclesiastical  establishment 
comparatively  untouched,  is  more  than  any  other  spot,  a  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past:  nowhere  has  the  present  so  firm  and  true  a  hold 
upon  the  past.  Ruin  and  desolation  speak  of  what  has  been,  but  not 
ruin  and  desolation  alone;  it  still  lives  its  old  life,  however  feebly:  all 
is  uninterrupted  retention,  without  change  or  restoration;  the  light  first 
kindled  by  its  original  patriarch  may  have  often  shone  but  feebly  in  the 
darkness,  may  even  now  only  glimmer  in  the  socket,  but  it  still  remains  one, 
and  unextinguished :  it  has  never  at  any  moment  required  to  be  rekindled 
from  any  new  or  extraneous  source. 

The  general  external  appearance  of  the  cathedral  presents  not 
much  that  is  attractive  to  an  ordinary  spectator.  Looking  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  he  would  see  before  him  a  building 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  a  want  of  height,  displaying  on  the 
whole  but  little  architectural  enrichment,  and  crowned  by  a 
low  toner  of  three  stages  which  he  might  be  greatly  tempted 
to  designate  by  the  homely  epithet  “  ugly”  He  would  find 
little  on  a  closer  inspection  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
The  west  front,  indeed,  owes  its  unsightliness  to  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  Hash  in  the  last  century;  but  elsewhere,  too,  the 
general  effect  is  sombre  and  melancholy.  Windows  blocked 
in  various  portions  of  the  edifice — especially  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  choir  and  its  surrounding  chapels — roofs  lowered 
from  the  original  pitch,  and  the  dilapidating  effects  of  time 
and  neglect  combined,  detract  from  the  beauties  of  a  build¬ 
ing  which  externally  had  never  much  to  boast  of.  Yet  the 
whole  mass  is  not  without  a  certain  solemnity,  of  which  the 
highest  impression  will  be  left  on  the  spectator  by  a  moonlight 
view.  Of  its  appearance  at  such  times,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  the  authors  speak  highly  : — 

Salisbury  by  moonlight  is  yet  more  graceful  and  lovely,  Winchester  more 
grand  and  awful  than  either  is  by  day :  but  they  cannot  at  all  compete  with 
the  strange  and  unique  charm  of  St.  David’s.  They  are  still  buildings  pal¬ 
pably  and  unmistakably  the  work  of  man,  and  suggesting  only  the  ideas 
naturally  raised  by  the  noblest  of  his  productions;  but  St.  David’s  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  work  of  nature ;  the  thoughts  of  man  and  his 
works,  even  the  visions  of  fallen  state  and  glory,  are  well-nigh  lost  in  the 
forms  of  the  scene  itself,  hardly  less  than  in  gazing  on  the  wild  cliffs  from 
whence  its  materials  were  first  hewn,  and  whose  spirit  they  would  seem, 
even  when  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  have  refused  utterly  to  cast 
away. 

"Whether  the  outward  appearance  of  the  church  was  at  any 
time  more  commanding  than  it  is  at  present,  must  be  left,  it 
seems,  a  doubtful  question.  An  expression  in  Giraldus  appears 
to  justify  a  supposition  which  the  authors  entertained  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  passage,  that  the  church  was 
orig  nally  furnished  with  western  towers  ;  but  whether  the 
words  of  Giraldus  allude  merely  to  turrets,  or  to  regular  towers, 
is  itself  dubious.  However  this  may  be,  the  present  central 


tower,  although  likely  at  a  distance  to  induce  a  contrary  im¬ 
pression,  is  a  successor  to  the  unfortunate  tower  of  Peter  de 
Leia.  That  structure  fell  in  1220,  within  less  than  forty  years 
from  the  commencement  of  his  works — a  proof,  together  with  a 
similar  catastrophe  which  occurred  about  a  century  earlier  at 
Winchester,  of  “  the  small  degree  of  mechanical  skill  or  fore¬ 
sight  which  the  builders  of  this  period  often  displayed,  leading 
in  many  instances  to  various  subsequent  devices  to  remedy  the 
original  error.”  The  tower  caused  in  its  fall  such  damage  to  the 
choir  and  transepts  as  to  render  an  almost  entire  rebuilding 
necessary.  In  les3  than  thirty  years  from  this  time,  the  works 
then  in  progress  were  interrupted,  and  fresh  alterations  necessi¬ 
tated,  by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a  severe  earthquake.  The 
effects  of  these  and  all  the  other  changes  which  the  fabric  has 
undergone  are  minutely  recorded  by  the  authors. 

But  if  the  Cathedral  fails  to  present  any  great  richness  exter¬ 
nally,  it  is  far  otherwise  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  western 
door.  Then  the  prospect  bursts  before  us  of  a  long  perspective, 
in  which  the  forms,  if  not  always  harmonious  and  beautiful, 
are  for  the  most  part  rich,  and  sometimes  gorgeous.  Perhaps 
this  profusion  of  ornament  constitutes  the  chief  defect  of  the 
interior.  The  massy  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  scarcely 
harmonize  with  the  flowery  fretwork  of  the  roof,  which  almost 
bewilders  the  eye  with  its  excess  of  decoration.  But  the  general 
effect  is  highly  impressive,  although  it  is  readily  perceived  that 
in  many  respects  the  original  design  has  been  departed  from. 
Thus,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  preparations  are 
seen  fer  a  stone  vaulting,  which  has  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
been  carried  out,  and  the  erection  of  which,  owing  to  the  insecure 
condition  of  the  walls  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  central  tower 
and  by  the  earthquake,  had  been  rendered  impracticable. 
Through  the  great  Hood  Screen — a  complicated  structure  of  great 
richness,  with  respect  to  which  some  ritualistic  controversies 
have  been  raised — we  enter  the  choir,  perhaps  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  building.  It  is,  however,  a 
work,  like  the  nave,  of  more  than  one  period,  and  exhibiting 
some  incongruities.  It  has  no  triforium,  but  a  clerestory  of  great 
simplicity  and  elegance  rises  above  a  range  of  pier  arches  equally 
deserving  of  commendation.  The  great  eastern  triplet,  unfortu¬ 
nately  blocked— at  the  time,  probably,  of  the  erection  of  Bishop 
Vaughan’s  chapel,  which  stands  immediately  behind  it — is  sin¬ 
gularly  graceful  and  well  proportioned,  and  is  remarkable  as 
“exhibiting  Norman  and  Early  English  detail  more  palpably 
intermingled  than  any  other  portion  of  the  church— there  being 
a  profusion  of  rich  Eomanesque  mouldings,  while  the  shafts, 
which  are  banded  several  times,  have  both  the  round  and  the 
square  abacus.”  Above  this  triplet  is  a  large  perpendicular 
window,  with  commonplace  tracery  aud  unpleasantly  stunted 
lights — a  more  prominent  defect,  at  first  sight,  than  the  large 
beams  added  in  the  last  century  as  a  prop  to  the  Presbytery 
roof,  which  was  already  in  a  dangerous  condition.  This  roof,  it 
plainer  than  the  magnificent  canopy  of  the  nave,  is  certainly 
more  graceful,  and  harmonizes  far  better  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  church ;  and  it  leads  us  the  more  to  regret  the  necessity 
of  introducing  those  ponderous  beams  which  rise  like  flying 
buttresses  from  the  shafts  raised  for  the  once  intended  stone 
vaulting,  and  shore  up  the  original  tie-beams  which  w’ere  con¬ 
sidered  an  insufficient  support  for  this  portion  of  the  roof. 

But  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Cathedral  is  the  most 
commanding  object  in  the  place,  and  the  one  which  ritually  and 
historically  possesses  the  greatest  attraction,  not  a  few  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  appreciate  yet  more  highly  some  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  buildings.  Of  the  eminently  beautiful  episcopal  palace, 
the  great  work  of  Bishop  Gower— who,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  the  most  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
See  of  St.  David’s — we  have  unhappily  to  speak  as  a  ruin.  The 
inconveniently  remote  situation  of  the  place,  and  still  more  the 
vicious  practice  which  in  later  centuries  has  made  use  of  this 
bishopric  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  for  aspirants  to  higher  pre¬ 
ferment,  has  issued  in  the  natural  evil  results  of  non-residence 
and  neglect.  But,  ruins  though  they  be,  they  have  an  enduring 
interest,  as  exhibiting  a  perfect  unity  of  idea  in  a  degree  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  any  part  of  the  Cathedral.  Nor  does  this  unity 
of  idea  exclude  a  consummate  skilfulness  and  power,  in  design. 
For  a  detailed  description  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  authors’ 
pages,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  short  extract  on  the  general 
character  of  this  structure  : — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  many  churches,  even  of  inferior  ecclesias¬ 
tical  rank,  greatly  surpass  St.  David’s  Cathedral  in  extent  and  in  positive 
beauty,  though  certainly  there  is  none  which  could  so  well  occupy  its  peculiar 
position.  Of  the  Palace,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm 
that  it  is  altogether  unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own 
kind.  One  can  hardly  conceive  any  structure  that  more  completely  proclaims 
its  peculiar  purpose.  It  is  essentially  a  palace,  not  a  castle ;  we  have  not 
here  the  moat,  the  tower,  the  frowning  gateway,  or  any  feature  proclaiming, 
if  not  an  intention  of  hostility,  at  all  events  a  state  of  things  involving  the 
necessity  of  defence.  The  prominent  points  are,  the  superb  rose-window  of 
the  hall,  and  the  graceful  spire  of  the  chapel,  importing  an  abode,  not  of 
warfare,  but  of  hospitality  and  religion.  Even  at  YV  ells  the  Palace  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  fortified  to  show  that  at  least  the  possibility  of  attack  was  contem¬ 
plated;  but  at  St.  David’s  everything  proclaims  a  dwelling  of  peace.  The 
actual  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  to  he  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
Palace  standing  within  a  fortified  close,  so  that  hardly  any  further  defensive 
preparations  were  needful  for  the  episcopal  residence  itself.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  is  a  very  fortunate  one,  both  as  greatly  enhancing  the  moral 
effect  of  the  place,  and  producing  a  structure  of  a  class  which  is  only  too  rare. 

. And  though  we  must  regret  its  desolate  condition,  and  long  desertion 

by  its  ancient  occupants,  yet  even  this  circumstance  has  preserved  to  us  a 
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stately  work  of  architecture,  in  a  state  far  more  perfect  and  unaltered  than 
we  could  reasonably  expect  to  find  it  if  it  had  remained  in  actual  occupation 
during  the  last  two  centuries. 

This  building  belongs  to  the  style  which  has  been  called  the 
Decorated,  to  which  the  authors  assign  little  more  than  a  mere 
philosophical  existence.  Gower’s  buildings,  they  admit,  are 
“eminently  neither  English  nor  Perpendicular.  Notonly  is  their 
actual  detail  quite  distinct  from  both,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  character  of  either.  .  . .  But  the  result  is,  that  we 
are  presented  with  purely  negative  characteristics  :  ....  there  is 
the  marked  impress  of  an  individual  mind,  but  not,  as  before  and 
after,  the  expression  of  an  architectural  idea.”  We  discern 
here  a  favourite  theory  of  Mr.  Freeman’s ;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  this  opinion  as  perhaps  an  assertion,  and  nothing 
more.  The  idea  of  the  Decorated  style  is  both  higher,  and  more 
complete,  than  those  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  styles. 
If  it  has  not  been  so  completely  or  so  long  carried  out,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  occupying  a  middle  position  cannot  detract  from  the 
reality  of  its  existence. 

We  cannot  enter  on  the  general  history  of  the  Church  and 
See,  the  early  legends  to  which  the  authors  have  applied  Mr. 
Grote’s  canons  of  historical  criticism,  or  the  records  of  well-known 
names  of  later  generations.  In  these,  partly  from  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  the  see  of  St.  David’s  has  been  peculiarly 
rich.  More  recently,  however,  prelates  have  been  connected  with 
this  see  for  so  short  a  time  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Laud,  their  cele¬ 
brity  is  more  associated  with  other  localities.  But  one  name  there 
is  which  is  peculiarly  connected  with  this  particular  see— the 
name  of  Gerald  de  Bonn,  known  more  familiarly  under  his  literary 
appellation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  authors  have  given, 
with  considerable  fulness,  the  strange  and  eventful  history  of 
this  ambitious  and  scheming  man,  who,  rejecting  the  offers  of 
more  important  bishopries,  through  his  desire  to  obtain  that  of 
St.  David  s,  showed  at  once  the  tenacity  of  his  purpose  and  the 
strength  of  his  confidence ;  hut  his  overweening  sclf-conscious- 
ness  and  meddlesome  activity  almost  induce  a  smile  at  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  would  otherwise  be  anything  but  a  subject  of 
merriment.  Disappointments  and  sufferings  for  which,  probably, 
he  reckoned  on  the  fame  of  a  martyr,  furnish  little  moro  than 
matter  for  pleasant  and  amusing  narrative. 

A\  e  must  allude  to  some  defects  in  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume.  In  the  ground  plan  of  the  Cathedral  we  desiderate  a 
scale,  the  absence  of  which  is  scarcely  compensated  by  giving 
the  principal  dimensions  of  the  building  in  another  page  ;  and 
we  could  have  desired  more  general  views  of  the  interior,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  these,  an  elevation  of  the  building  through¬ 
out.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  general  view  of  the  nave.  Mr. 
.Tewitt’s  sketch,  taken  from  the  aisle,  is  unpleasing  as  a  picture 
from  its  excessive  foreshortening,  and  unsatisfactory  if  regarded 
as  an  explanation  of  its  architectural  details.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  general  illustrations  are  all  of  them 
on  too  minute  a  scale.  We  note,  also,  that  in  the  architectural 
description  it  is  not  stated  that  the  arches  of  the  triforium  in  the 
nave  arc  pointed — an  omission  which  has  to  be  supplied  from 
an  incidental  statement  in  the  chapter  containing  the  architec¬ 
tural  history.  But  these  slight  defects  detract  little  from  the 
merits  of  a  volume  which  is  valuable  alike  to  the  ecclcsiologist 
and  the  antiquarian,  as  well  as  to  the  historical  student. 


TEE  BEE* 

T  was  a  favourite  theory  of  philosophers  in  the  last  century, 
that  absolute  simplicity  was  the  characteristic  of  nature.  The 
savage,  without  wants,  or  thoughts,  or  feelings  was  therefore  the 
natural  man  ;  and  civilization  was  an  abnormal  and  monstrous  ex¬ 
crescence.  Rousseau’s  model  citizen  and  Le  Vaillaut’s  imaginary 
Hottentot  have  quietly  taken  their  place  in  the  limbo  of  vanities. 
Nor  have  the  speculations  of  Bentham  and  Mill  contributed  more 
forcibly  to  this  than  the  silent  labours  of  workers  with  the  scalpel 
and  microscope.  As  the  inner  structure  of  the  animal  kingdom 
has  been  laid  bare,  the  greatest  simplicity  has  always  been  found 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  lowest  orders.  Sometimes  this  is 
exhibited  in  cases  like  those  of  the  inferior  mollusks,  where  the 
body  is  little  more  than  one  large  porous  sac,  admitting  and 
assimilating  food,  and  breathing  through  all  the  spiracles  of  its 
surface.  Sometimes  the  different  organs  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
different  phases  of  life.  The  caterpillar  may  be  considered  one 
huge  stomach,  and  the  butterfly  almost  all  lung.  Of  course 
changes  of  an  analogous  kind  may  be  observed  in  the  human 
frame.  The  nerves  and  organs  of  nutrition  are  cf  most  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  life  of  the  child — the  organs  of  respiration  and 
thought  in  the  man.  The  tenacity  with  which  life  attaches  itself  to 
a  particular  system  or  framework — in  a  word,  their  more  strongly 
marked  identity — is  therefore  the  distinguishing  sign  of  the  higher 
classes  ot  life.  But  in  the  splendid  variety  of  creation  we  may 
see  alternations  of  almost  every  kind.  That  personality  which 
we  can  only  conceive  possible  under  one  form  may,  perhaps,  be 
transmitted  indifferently  through  six  or  seven.  The  aphis,  or  plant- 
louse,  for  instance,  produces  a  family  altogether  unlike  itself,  and 
only  after  at  least  seven  generations  does  the  type  of  the  original 
parent  re-emerge.  Here,  however,  we  only  note  the  phases  of 
individual  life.  A  higher  interest  attaches  therefore  to  the  little 
commonwealth  of  bees.  Self-preservation  and  the  transmission 

'  On  a  True  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and  Beet.  liy  Carl  Theodor 
Ernst  Von  Siebold.  London:  Van  Voorst. 


of  life  are  here  a  charge  performed  not  by  scattered  couples,  but 
by  a  varied  society,  marked  out  into  separate  divisions,  with 
natural  functions  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  instincts  so  complex 
that  they  almost  approach  to  reason. 

The  relations  of  queen  bee,  workers,  and  drones  have  been  the 
commonplace  of  poets  and  moralists,  and  the  puzzle  of  scientific 
observers,  ever  since  these  roving  colonies  wei’e  domesticated. 
Virgil’s  description  in  the  Georgies  is  a  fair  sample  of  common 
views,  and  of  those  obvious  facts  which  perplex  the  eye  unaided 
by  the  microscope.  A  lively  French  author  has  accused  him  of 
mistaking  drones  for  workers  ;  but  that  gentleman  was  not  aware 
of  the  difference  in  colour  between  French  and  Italian  bees. 
Perhaps  more  accurate  knowledge  was  impossible  till  the  won¬ 
ders  of  an  entirely  new  world  had  been  foreshadowed  in  a  little 
series  of  apparently  unconnected  facts.  Then  inquiry  was  directed 
towards  the  light— scientific  producers  like  Herr  von  Berlepsch 
began  to  note  the  economy  of  more  than  a  hundred  hives — and 
a  scientific  observer  like  Professor  Siebold  brought  the  trained 
eye  and  varied  culture  of  the  practised  zoologist  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  facts  to  order  and  law.  The  English  public  will 
need  no  higher  guarantee  for  these  researches  than  the  name 
of  Professor  Owen,  who  led  the  way  in  this  department  of 
inquiry,  and  has  now  enriched  his  successor’s  work  with  notes. 
Technical  language  and  anatomical  details  will  make  this  mono¬ 
graph  a  sealed  book  to  the  public  at  large ;  but  its  principal 
results  are  too  curious  to  be  left  altogether  unnoticed,  and  may 
easily  be  indicated  in  a  few  lines. 

The  queen  bee  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  worker,  who 
has  been  reared  in  a  royal  or  larger  cell,  and  on  paste  w  hich  the 
workers  have  prepared,  instead  of  pollen  and  honey.  When  a 
queen  is  old,  and  about  to  die,  one  of  her  brood  is  selected  and 
reared  as  successor.  When  she  is  lost  by  any  accident,  the  workers 
select  some  worker-cells  furnished  with  an  egg  or  a  young  larva, 
and  enlarge  them  into  queen’s  cradles,  and  feed  the  occupant 
with  royal  food.  The  tasks  of  collecting  honey,  of  forming  cells, 
and  ministering  to  royalty,  consume  the  entire  energies  of  the 
worker-bees.  The  charge  of  reproducing  the  society  devolves  on 
the  queen  and  the  drones.  Left  entirely  to  herself,  the  queen 
is  furnished  with  a  store  of  eggs,  from  which  any  number  of 
drones  may  be  produced.  Hence,  in  some  cases  of  accident,  a 
result  well  known  to  the  keepers  of  hives  occurs — only  drones 
emerge  from  the  cells,  and  the  queen  has  to  be  killed,  that  her 
fatal  fertility  may  not  ruin  the  working  colony.  A  necessary 
result  of  this  is  that  no  hybrid  males  can  ever  be  found — 
where  the  queen  bee  is  of  pure  stock  they  are  always,  in 
colour  and  shape,  the  counterparts  of  their  mother.  The 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  children  of  the  drones 
and  the  queen  ;  and  Italian  and  German  broods  have  very  often 
been  crossed  in  this  way.  It  is,  therefore,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  as  a  community  that  leads  the  workers  to  rear  and 
feed  the  drones.  And  it  is  worth  observing  how  admirably,  by 
this  arrangement,  an  insect  exposed  to  so  many  enemies  is 
secured  from  the  chance  of  extinction.  If  by  any  accident  the 
queen  bee  and  the  males  of  the  hive  should  perish,  the  workers 
would  only  need  to  exchange  a  larva’s  destiny  of  work  for  the 
destiny  of  royalty ;  and  the  queen  would,  in  course  of  time,  stock 
the  hive  with  drones. 

The  history  of  a  society  like  that  of  the  bees  is  no  doubt  the 
most  interesting  that  can  be  recorded.  But  a  similar  provision 
of  Nature  for  the  reproduction  of  a  species  from  one  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  observed  in  the  silkworm  moth,  and  a  number  of 
fresh  instances  will  probably  be  discovered  every  day.  Great 
precautions  are,  however,  necessary  to  obtain  a  certain  result ; 
and  the  microscopical  investigations  necessary  demand  a  pre¬ 
cision  of  eye  that  can  only  be  attained  after  many  years.  The 
public  must,  therefore,  be  contented  to  take  very  much  of  these 
inquiries  on  trust.  Meanwhile,  their  importance  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  They  thi’ow  a  light  on  the  analogies  and  order 
of  the  world,  on  the  varying  shades  of  organic  and  inorganic 
life,  which  will  light  up  much  that  is  dark,  and  correct  much 
that  is  unsound  in  mental  philosophy.  For  man,  as  Paracel¬ 
sus  called  him,  is  in  some  sense  a  microcosm — summing  up  in 
brief  what  is  perfected  with  more  elaborate  detail  among  lower 
animals,  and  harmonizing  in  a  grander  order  the  sublime  imper¬ 
fections  of  what  are  fragments  of  human  life,  but  sums  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  A  FEW  CLEAN  COPIES  OF  EACH 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE  “SATURDAY 
REVIEW :  ” — viz.,  Nos.  10,  40,  42,  62,  63,  and  65;  in  exchange  for  which 
the  Current  Number,  or  any  other  that  may  bo  required  (if  on  hand),  will  be 
given,  or  full  price  paid  by  the  Publishers, 

Messrs.  John  W.  Paeker  and  Son,  445,  West  Strand. 

PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY.— KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON  — 

Professor  Tennant,  F.G.S.,  will  {rive  a  Course  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on 
GEOLOGY,  having  especial  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Science  to  ENGINEER¬ 
ING,  MINING,  ARCHITECTURE,  and  AGRICULTURE.  The  Lectures  will  com¬ 
mence  on  FRIDAY  Morning,  APRIL  24,  at  Nine  o’clock.  Fee,  £1  11s.  6(1. 

_ R,  W.  J ELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

ORNAMENTS  EOlt  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Ac.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &e.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 
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Established  1S03. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1806. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE— Fire:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions— 
COBNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 

FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq.— Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P .—Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  erantectfrom  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life.  ,  T .. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fnc  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid.  ,  _f 

Prospectuses,  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans  “W  be  lad  at  »Fo  01 “d 


any  of  the  Agents. 


w 


WILLIAM  NEWMARC1I,  Secretary. 

T1  a  u  1  T  A  B  LE  ASSURANCE  SOCIET  Y.— 

ill  Office-NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1866,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 

and  the  whole  of  theprofits  are  appropriated  to 

Assurances  maybe*  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

L*A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers 

to3-!  o’clock!  011  aPPUCati°n  ^  ^  °ffiCe’  WUSre  atASTailUR18M^RGANa:^ 

DAWSON  and  SONS  retrularlv  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

.  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 

apphcation.^hurch  yard,  and  74.,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.  C. ;  Established  1809, _ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. -OPERA  CONCERTS,  1857. -THE 

I  J  DIRECTORS  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  entered  into  arrangements  with 
MU  Gye  for  a  series  of  TWELVE  CONCERT'S,  by  the  Artistes  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  during  the  present  season,  on  the  following  IRIDAYb,  viz. :  May  1,  8,  lo,  2-, 
and  29;  June  5  and  26;  July  3, 10,  17,  21,  and  31.  ,, 

These  Concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Great  Central  T  ransept,  and  will  be  support  ed  by 
the  following  celebrated  artistes : — Madame  Grisi,  Mdlle.  Rosa  Devries,  Mdlle.  Marai, 
Mdllc.  Didiee,  Mdlle.  Parepa,  and  Madame  Bosio ;  Signor  Mario,  Signor  Roncom, 
Signor  Neri-Baraldi,  Signor  Gardoni,  Signor  Graziani,  Herr  Formes  Signor  Tagliahco, 
Monsieur  Zelger,  Signor  Polonini,  and  Signor  Lablache.  TTie  Grand  Orchestra  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  with  additional  performers,  and  also  the  celebrated  Chorus,  are 
engaged  for  the  whole  series.  Mr.  Costa  lias  kindly  consented  to  conduct  a  portion  of 

thThe  TwoGuinea  Season  Tickets  will,  as  last  year,  be  available  for  these  Concerts. 
Transferable  Tickets  will  also  be  issued  for  each  Concert  at  7s.  6d.  each;  which  tickets 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  offices,  or  of  any  of  the  agents.  A  limited  number 
of  stalls  will  be  reserved,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  series  of  Twelve  Concerts  by  an 
additional  payment  of  one  guinea  each  stall,  or  half-a-erown  for  a  single  concert. 

On  these  days  the  ordinary  rates  of  admission  will  be  suspended.  The  I  alace  will 
open  at  1,  and  the  Concerts  commence  at  3, 


Dr.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4,  Coventry  Street,  Leicester 

Square.  Programme  :-Leetures  by  Dr.  Kahn,  daily,  at  3  o  clock,  on  h'g  JT 
interesting  and  instructive  topics,  and  by  Dr.  Sexton,  FvK,(7.^;’  f  si_ht  'At 

At  half-past  1,  the  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Sfns.e  0j*’fp 
4,  the  Great  Tobacco  Controversy.  At  Halt-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat ;  its  Uses,  Prepa 
ration,  Adulteration,  and  Digestion.  The  Museum  contains  1000  Models  and  Prepara 
tions,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Open  daily  (for  gentlemen  only)  from i  10 
till  10.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  containing  Dr.  Kahn  s  Lectures,  gratis  to  visitors. 

EAL  BRUSSELS  FLOUNCES,  BRIDAL  VEILS,  &c.- 

A  BLACKBORNE  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that,  having  pur¬ 
chased  a  Manufacturer's  STOCK  of  the  above  LACES,  he  is  now  offering  them  con¬ 
siderably  under  their  real  value. — A.  BLACKBORNE  has  received  a  consignment  of 
real  Spanish  Mantillas. 

Spanish  Depot,  56a,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. _ 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS.— M.  Auguste  Mandrou, 

M.A.,  of  the  Paris  Academy,  Teacher  of  French  German,  Latin,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  36,  Coleshill-street,  Eaton-square,  prepares  Gentlemen  for  Civil  and  Military 
Service  Examinations. — References  given  to  former  Pupils.— Terms  moderate. _ 

THE 

EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
WILL  OPEN  ON  TUESDAY,  5th  MAY, 

AT 

MANCHESTER. 


c 


RYSTAL  PALACE. — SEASON  TICKETS,  1857-  1.  Two 

Guinea  Tickets— These  admit  the  holder  to  the  Twelve  Opera  Concerts  to  the 
Concert  of  the  Cologne  Choral  Union  on  the  6th  June,  to  the  Flower  Shows  on  May  30, 
and  September  9,10,  and  11;  to  all  the  Displays  of  the  Grand  Fountains;  to  the 
Poultry  Shows  in  August  and  January;  and  on  all  occasions  between  1st  May,  1857, 
and  30th  April,  1858,  on  which  the  Palace  is  open— the  lour  Days  of  the  Handel 
Festival— viz.,  the  13th,  loth,  17th,  and  19th  June,  only  excepted. 

11.  One  Guinea  Tickets.— These  admit  the  holder  on  all  the  above  occasions  except¬ 
ing  the  Opera  Concerts,  and  the  other  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  and  the  13th,  15th, 

17th,  and  19th  June,  being  the  Four  Days  of  the  Handel  Festival 

Season  Tickets  are  not  transferable,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor  belore 
being  presented  at  the  Palace,  and  the  proprietor  must  also  sign  his  or  her  name  m  the 
book  (at  the  entrance),  whenever  required  to  do  so— N.B.  Season  Tickets  lost  cannot 
be  replaced,  and  Season  Ticket  holders  leaving  their  Tickets  behind  them,  must  pay 
the  price  of  admission  for  the  day.  ,  ,  _  ,  . 

Season  Tickets  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  at  the  Olnces  of  tiie 
Company,  79,  Lombard-street;  at  the  Offices  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway 
Company,  London  Bridge,  and  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly;  Central  Handel  1 estival 
Office,  Exeter  Hall;  and  of  the  following  Agents  to  the  Company— Addison,  Hollier, 
and  Co.,  210,  Regent-street;  H.  A.  Bebbington,  426,  Strand;  George  A.  Calder,  1, 
Bathurst-street,  Hyde-park-gardens;  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street; 
Dando,  Todhunter,  and  Smith,  22,  Gresham-street,  Bank;  Duft  and  Hodgson,  65, 
Oxford-street;  M.  Hammond  and  Nephew,  27,  Lombard-street;  Keith  Prowse  and 
Co.,  43,  Cheapside;  Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  8,  Royal  Exchange;  Mead  and  Powell,  Rail¬ 
way-arcade,  London-bridge;  J.  Mitchell,  33,  Old  Bond-street;  \V.  R.  Sams,  1,  St.  James  s- 
street-  W.  S.  Stephens,  36,  Throgmorton-street ;  and  Charles  Westerton,  20,  St. 
George’s-place,  Knightsbridge.  Remittances  for  Season  Tickets  to  be  by  Post-office 
Orders,  payable  to  George  Grove. 

All  applications  for  Tickets  must  state  whether  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen. _ 

H  ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— First  Appearance  of  Madlle. 

ORTOLINI. — Giuglini,  Beneventano,  Belletti,  Pocchini 
On  TUESDAY  next,  APRIL  28th  (first  time  these  seven  years),  I  PURITAN  I. 
Elvira,  Madlle.  Oktolini  (her  first  appearance  in  England)— Arturo,  Signor  Giuglini. 
LA  ESMERALDA.  La  Esmeralda,  Madlle.  Pocchini.  . 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
Haymarket.  Price  £1  Is.  and  £1  11s.  6d.  each 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.- EXTRA  NIGHT, 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  APRIL  30th. 

LA  TRAVIATA. 

Piccolos! ini,  Giuglini,  Beneventano,  Pocchini. 

Opera,— LA  TRAVIATA.  Ballet  — LA  ESMERALDA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
Haymarket. 


ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— Mrs.  Anderson,  Pianiste  to 

„  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Instructress  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alice, 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Helena,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Alfred, 
has  the  honour  to  inform  her  patrons  and  friends,  that  her  ANNUAL  GRAND  MORN¬ 
ING  CONCERT  will  take  place  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Monday,  May  18th,  1857, 
commencing  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  precisely.  On  which  occasion,  by  an  arrange- 
ment  effected  with  the  Direction,  she  will  be  supported  by  all  the  principal  artistes, 
and  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  that  establishment.  Full  particulars  will  be  announced 
forthwith.  


rsiHE  NIGHTINGALE  FUND.— A  MEETING  of  the  COM- 

l  MITTEE  of  the  NIGHTINGALE  FUND  will  he  held  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Par¬ 
liament-street,  on  Friday,  May  1st,  at  Two  o’clock,  to  prepare  a  Report,  to  close  the 
Fund,  and  to  direct  the  Transfer  to  Trustees  appointed  by  Miss  Nightingale,  of  all 
Bums  subscribed  as  a  “  Record  of  National  Gratitude,”  and  “  to  enable  her  to  establish 
an  Institution  for  the  Training,  Sustenance,  and  Protection  of  Nurses  and  Hospital 
Attendants.” 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  all  outstanding  subscriptions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  that  Local  Secretaries  will  be  pleased  to  make  up  their 
accounts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  acknowledged  and  recorded. 

SIDNEY  HERBERT,!  H  Sect 

5,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.  C.  HALL,  $ 


under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

AND 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

Who  has  graciously  consented  to  preside  at  the  Grand  Inaugural  Ceremony. 


rpHIS  PALACE,  covering  a  space  of  18,000  square  yards,  will 

contain  the  LARGEST  and  most  VALUABLE 

COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ever  collected,  and  winch  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing, 
can  never  be  brought  together  again.  The  Exhibition  will  also  include 
A  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS  OP  BRITISH  CELEBRITIES: 

Also, 

A  HISTORY  OF  MINIATURE  ART. 

A  separate  gallery  of  the  choicest 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS, 

From  the  time  ofSandby. 

THE  CELEBRATED  MEYRICK  COLLECTION  OF  ARMOUR, 

FROM  GOODRICH  COURT. 

ENGRAVINGS, 

From  Wood,  Copper,  and  Steel,  showing  the  history  of  the  engravers’  art,  from  Mato 
Finiguerra  to  the  present  time ; 

SCULPTURE,  IN  MARBLE  AND  BRONZE,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 
FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CUEIOUS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE, 

BICH  DISPLAYS  OF 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

MEDIAEVAL  WORKS, 

RARE  SPECIMENS  OF  CHINA  AND  BRONZES, 

Along  with  the  far-famed  and  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  Continental 
COLLECTION  OF  M.  SOULAGES. 

These  gems  of  art  have  all  been  most  graciously  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MUSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS.— A  LARGE  ORGAN  has  been  built  purposely  for  the 
occasion  and  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Kirtland  and  Jardine,  and  throughout  the  season 
there  will  be  Daily  Musical  Performances,  by  a  large  Orchestra,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  who  will  conduct  in  person  each  Thursday. 


BOTANICAL  GARDENS. — A  communication  will  he  opened  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Gardens  thus  adding  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  Promenade.  The  charge  for 
admission  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  the  Botanical  Society. 


REFRESHMENTS  will  be  provided  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  moderate  charges.  A 
tariff  of  prices  for  dinners  and  lighter  refreshments,  approved  by  the  committee,  will 
be  affixed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  Palace.  The  refreshment  rooms  communicate 
witli  the  Palace,  and  adjoin  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  railway  station.  No  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  allowed  to  be  carried  into  the  Palace,  as  the  arrangements  are 
adapted  for  the  suitable  supply  of  the  wants  of  all  classes. 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Executive  Committee  give  notice  of  the  following  GENERAL  ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS  for  the  information  of  visitors : — 

The  EXHIBITION  will  be  OPENED  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  May,  on  which  day  none 
but  the  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets  will  be  admitted. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION:— From  the  6th  to  16th  May  (both  days  inclusive), 
2s.  6d.  for  each  person.  On  and  after  Monday,  the  18th  May,  Is.  for  each  person, 
except  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  when  the  charge  will  be  2s.  6d.  for  each  person. 

N  B  —There  will  be  also  certain  days  (not  exceeding  eight  in  all)  specially  reserved 
for  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  by  public 
advertisement,  at  least  seven  days  beforehand. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  at  £2  2s.,  entitle  the  proprietors  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public ;  tickets  at  £1  Is.,  entitle  to  admission  on  all 
but  the  “reserved  days.”  These  Tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  Exhibition  Building; 
or  at  the  offices,  100,  Mosley-street. 

Season  Tickets  are  not  transferable ,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor,  before 
being  presented  at  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  where  a  book  will  be  kept  in  which  the 
proprietor  will  be  required  to  write  his  or  her  name  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  officers  of  the  committee. 

HOURS  OF  EXHIBITION.— The  doors  will  he  open  daily  at  Ten  o  clock,  and  will 
be  closed  at  sunset.  A  bell  will  be  rung  half  an  hour  before  closing. 

CATALOGUES.— A  General  Catalogue,  price  Is.,  will  be  sold  in  the  Palace.  A  more 
full  and  explanatory  catalogue  will  be  subsequently  published  at  an  advanced  price. 

BATH  CHAIRS  will  be  provided  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 
invalids. 

OPERA  GLASSES  will  be  on  Sale  or  Hire  in  the  Palace. 

SMOKING  in  any  part  of  the  Palace  is  strictly  prohibited. 

NO  PARCELS,  STICKS,  OR  UMBRELLAS  will  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the 
entrance,  where  they  may  be  left  in  charge  of  a  proper  officer,  at  a  charge  of  one  penny. 

NO  CHANGE  will  be  given  at  the  doors. 

NO  RETURN  TICKETS  will  he  given  to  anyone  leaving  the  Palace,  and  passing 
out  beyond  the  barriers  where  the  turnstiles  are  fixed.  N.B. — These  limits  include  the 
Refreshment  Rooms,  but  not  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

CARRIAGES.— All  drivers  will  be  required  to  obey  the  directions  given  to  them  by 
the  police  on  duty  at  the  approaches. 

VISITORS  ON  FOOT  are  requested  to  keep  the  path  to  the  north  side  of  the 
carriage  drive. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  various  railway  companies  for 
EXCURSION  TRAINS, 

and  also  to  enable  all  visitors  to  purchase  both  the  railway  ticket  and  the  ticket  for 
admission  to  the  palace  by  a  single  payment. 

Offices,  100,  Mosley-street.  THOMAS  HAMILTON  ../Secretary., 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[April  25,  1857. 


Exhibition  of  art  treasures 

or  THB 

UNITED  KINGDOM, 

OPEN  AT  MANCHESTER,  MAY  5m,  1857. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  £2  2a.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Exhibition,  100, 


Inquiries  as  to  APARTMENTS  may  be  made  from  Mr.  SAMUEL  II ADEN,  Offices 
of  the  Exhibition,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

TjUNLSHING  FRENCH  LESSONS.—  M.  Auguste  Mandkou, 

±  M.A.,  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  French  Master  to  the  Pimlico  Scientific,  Literary, 

and  Mechanics’  Institution,  gives  finishing  French  Lessons  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
on  very  moderate  terms.— Address  36,  Coleshill-strect,  Eaton-square.  The  highest 
references  given. 

This  day.  Third  Edition,  revised,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS,  with  Annotations  by  Richard  Wuately, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

_ _ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sore,  West  Strand. 


D 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 

This  day,  Two  Volumes,  Fcap.  8vo,  13s. 

'INE^  OR  TERRACE  ;  or,  the  Clue  of  Life.  By  the  Author 

The  Heir  of  Redelyfl’e.” 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


of‘ 


B 


Henry  Lewes. 


In  a  few  days,  Library  Edition,  8vo,  much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  of  the 

'  IOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  FROM  ITS 

ORIGIN  IN  GREECE  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  George 
London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sox,  West  Strand. 

with  Views,  Coloured  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
and  a  Map,  32s. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM ;  with  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  JonN  Bowring,  F.R.S.  Her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

_ _ London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  0s. 

f i i HE  YOUNG  OFFICER'S  COMPANION;  or,  Essays  on 

X  MILITARY  DUTIES  AND  QUAL11IES;  with  Examples  and  Illustrations 
from  History.  Edited,  with  Corrections  and  Addition by  Major-Gen.  Lord  Du  Ros. 
_ _ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Nearly  ready,  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions,  3  Vols. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  William  Wheweli,,  D.D.,  F.R  S„  Master 
ol  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

_ London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Early  in  May  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo, 

A  HE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

Truenek  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


T 


RAMSAY’S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  Crown  8vo,  witli  130  Engravings,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth, 

A  MAN  L  A L  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  William 

ii.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Trim  Col.  Camb.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  Third  Edition. 

“  Distinguished  by  extensive  learning,  clearness  of  expression,  and  logical  arrange¬ 
ment.” — Athenaeum.  ° 

_ London  and  Glasgow  :  IliniARn  Griffin  and  Co. 

Just  published,  8vo, 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  By  George  Combe.  Fourth 

kj  Edition,  Enlarged,  5s.  cloth.  People’s  Edition,  2s.  sewed. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  Edinburgh  :  Maclaciilan  and  Stewart. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  FEll.  1  his  interesting 

Collection,  consisting  of  History,  Travels,  Novels,  and  Books  for  youth  of  the 
most  unexceptional  character,  may  be  had,  stitched,  or  in  elegant  bindings  or  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  at  W.  Jeff  s,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlington-arcade,  and  69.  Kind’s 
road,  Brighton.  Catalogues,  one  stamp. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

By  (.h arles  Neate,  Lsq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  M.P 
for  the  City  of  Oxford. 

_ James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Ready  next  Week,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

R.  IIARDWICH’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

London.-  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


M 


TYTOTICE.-THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THlCl flFE*8 0 F 

La  ,  PHA’{E0UrE  1U:0N  1 E  (Ci'KEER  Bell),  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  this  Day  pub¬ 
lished,  m  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  View,  price  24s.  cloth. 

_  Sm ith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

NEW  NOVEL  OF  HIGHLAND  LIFE. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

rpHE  ROUA  PASS;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 
X  Lrick  Mackenzie.  3  Vols.  3 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

^PHE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN.  By  Charles  M'Intosh, 

X  Formerly  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
In  2  large  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  published  separately. 

Vol.  I.  On  the  Formation  of  Gardens— Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of 
Fruit  and  Planthouses,  Pits,  Frames,  and  other  Garden  Structures,  with  Pract  cil 
Details,  Illustrated  by  1073  Engravings,  pp.  776.  Price  £2  10s. 

Vol.  II  PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  contains — Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden 
including  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  select  Listo  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Plants, 
pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.  Price  £1  17s.  6d. 

_  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

rrHJl.TSVL1(jllOUS’  JOURNAL  AND  REPORTER,  NcT 

1  XVII.,  for  SATURDAY,  APRIL  25th,  Contains:-  ’ 

Leading  Articles  I  he  Solicitors’ true  Interest;  The  Language  of  Legislation  -  A 
Summary  ol  the  V\  eek's  Legal  News ;  Recent  Decisions  in  Chancery ;  Cases  at  Common 
Me'etmg'and^Repo-l3  *n°  t0  Attornei'S;  Law  Newspaper  Company  (Limited)— General 

Review— Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education;  Curiosities  of  Local  Courts  -  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Practice  on  Private  Bills;  Reports  of  Cases  Decided  in  the  Superior  Courts  • 
w»eilmi’dtbt0(Ckf  Eank  of  En«land.  ancI  Next-of-Kin  advertised  durin-  the 

out  the  ^  K«L°"d0n  GaZCltC’  &C’  &C’  Shilling;  or,  with! 

Published  at  the  Office,  13,  Carey-street,  Lincoln  Inn. 

.  *.  THE  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL,  No.  XV.,  contains  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
PoatageStamps10  Ke®istration  o1’  Titl«  t0  Land-  Sent  Post  free,  on  receipt  of  Eight 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACK1E  AND  SON. 


Now  publishing  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each, 

rPHE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

X  An  extensive  series  of  Maps,  embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  the 
latest  political  divisions  of  territory,  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Blackie,  Pli.  1).,  F.R.G.S.  The  Maps  will  he  printed  on  paper  measuring  22  inches  by 
15  inches,  and  the  series  will  extend  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  such  sheets,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  One  Hundred  different  Maps,  and  the  Atlas  will  extend  to  about  thirty- 
two  Parts. 

In  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  2670  pages,  £1 15s. 

rTUIE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER;  a  general  Dictionary  of  Geo- 

J.  graphy,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical  and  Descriptive,  including  comprehensive 

nt.I  flf  tlm  (  'mmtnna  Pitinu  nvinninnl  V’llL.nAfl  C.. T  -1.  .  .  lit _ 


All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined— whether  long  or  short— have  exhibited  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practi¬ 
cable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.” — Athenaeum. 

“  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language." — Critic. 

In  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  2884  pages,  £4  10s. 

rriIE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  ;  EnsrlLli,  Technological,  ancl 

X  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  com¬ 
prising  all  words  purely  English,  and  the  principal  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
together  with  their  etymologies,  and  their  pronunciation,  according  to  the  best  autho¬ 
rities.  Edited  by  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  above  Two  Thousand 
Engravings  on  Wood. 

“  Dr-  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  lest  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but  so 
far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  per¬ 
fection.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  Work  has  ottr  cordial  commendation.’’— 
British  Quarterly  lie  view. 

In  One  Vol.,  imp.  8vo,  20s. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY; 

iX  English,  Technological,  and  Scientific.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated 
by  nearly  Four  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

This  Work  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  words,  terms,  and  phrases,  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  together  with  numerous  obsolete 
obsolescent,  and  Scottish  words,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspearc,  and  Scott  not 
included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

“The  ‘Imperial  Dictionary,’  with  its  ‘Supplement,’  ought  to  be  found 
library  of  books  of  reference.” — Literary  Gazette. 


in  every 


BLACKIE  AND  SON,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  CITY,  LONDON; 
AND  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

Just  published,  in  16mo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  SINGING  BOOK  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Singing  at  Sight  taught 

in  Progressive  Exercises.  By  James  Tuele,  Organist  of  Westminster  kbbev  • 
and  Edwabd  Taylor,  Grosham  Professor  of  Music.  ’ 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

1L  BARTH’S  TRAVELS  and  DISCOVERIES  in  CENTRAL 

AFRICA,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  will  be  published  on  Thur-dav 
May  7th,  ”  •  ’ 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, 


THE  ABBE  HUC’S  NEW  WORKS  ON  CHINA. 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

f  CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTARY,  AND  THIBET. 

\J  By  the  Aiihe  Hue,  formerly  Missionary-Apostolic  in  China.  Translated  with 
the  Author’s  sanction. 

Other  Works  on  China,  by  the  Abbe  Hoc,  recently  published, 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  translated  with  the  Author’s  sanc¬ 

tion.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  coloured  Map  of  China,  price  24s. 

HUC’S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  TARTARY,  THIBET,  AND 

CHINA.  2s.  6d.  ’ 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

COLLECTIVE  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S^ 

FINAL  REVISION. 

In  May  will  bo  published,  in  4  Vols.  Feap.  8vo,  price  £1,  cloth, 

nUIE  POEt’ICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  EDMUND  READE 

X  carefully  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  with  additional  Poems. 

CONTENTS: — 


Italy,  in  Four  Parts. 

Vision  of  the  Aueient  Kings. 
Our  Youth,  and  how  it  passed 
Catiline. 

Memnou. 


Life’s  Episode. 

Cain  the  Wanderer. 

The  Deluge. 

Man  in  Paradise. 
Revelations  of  Life. 

Ljrical  Poems. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

NO  M  0  S :  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a  Central  Phvsical 
Law  in  Nature. 

“To  such  men  as  Faraday,  in  his  ‘Experimental  Physics;’  Helmholtz  in  his 
‘  Researches  on  Electricity,’  etc. ;  Grove,  in  his  ’  Correlation  of  Physical  Force’s  ■’  Car¬ 
penter,  in  his  able  ‘  Essay  on  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces  •’ 
and  lastly,  to  the  author  of  ‘  Nomos,’  in  his  search  after  a  central  lawin  nature  are  we 
at  present  chiefly  indebted  for  the  lenses  with  which  we  peer  into  the  darkness  in 
which  the  workings  of  nature  are  shrouded.”— Medico-Chirurgicul  Review. 

“A  work  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  and  direct  inquiry  in  phvsical  philosophy.”— 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


“A  book  which  is  full  of  original  thought  from  beginningto  end,  and  which  ou-ht  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  nature.”— Lancet. 


rent  in  its  prin- 
nal  of  Bsyeho- 


“  A  very  remarkable  and  clever  book,  equal  in  interest,  but  very  differ! 
ciples  and  objects,  to  the  celebrated  ‘Vestiges  of  tile  Creation.’  "—Jour, 
logical  Medicine. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.  roval  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

X71SITS  TO  FIELDS  OF  BATTLE  IN  ENGLAND,  of  the 

v  Fifteenth  Century;  with  some  miscellaneous  Tracts  and  Papers,  principally 
upon  Archeological  Subjects.  By  Richard  B  ooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

i'tie  Work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  memorable 
conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated  Battles  of 
Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  Towton,  Barnet, 
m  '  ■ .  D  “•*  — J  - . ’  ’  ’  "  the 


e 

.  - - - ,  _ an 

Appendix,  containing  the  principal  Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Noblemen,  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them, 
John  Russell  Smith,  36, Soho-square,  L-nidon;  and  J.  Mawdsley  and  Son 
_ Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

L1VI.NG  CELFIHU  i IhJS.  A  tiei ic-s  of  Lhotogr.iphio  Portraits, 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  April  contains— ROWLAND  HILL,  Esq.;  with  Memoir. 
Maull  and  Polxblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street ;  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 
and  all  Book  and  Print-sellers. 
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Nrw  Burlington-street, 
April  24. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 
LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


t  tTSTORTCATj  and  military  account  of  THE  DE- 

T  !  fence  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwelr  Lake,  C.B.  8vo.  WiBi  Plans  and 

Illustrations.  15s.  L 

ii. 

rnilE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY.  By  Mrs.  Challicf.  £ JoL. 

I  Post  8vo.  L  " 

in. 

T7GYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL.  A  Narrative  of 

hi  Travels  in  Egypt,  &e.  By  M.  Baethelehy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

IV. 

Uniform  with  “  Never  Too  Late.” 

■^"IGHTSHADE.  By  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  CrownS^vo^os. 
A  TEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  CHARLES  JAMES 

jV|  FOX.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  II. P.  Fourth  and 

concluding  Volume.  8vo.  11s.  t  m  rea 

vi. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

IORACE  WALPOLE'S  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.  8vo.  With  Five  rortraits.^IIalf  a 

Guinea.  owr  a  U- 

VII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN.  By  John 

William  Kaye.  Vol.  II.  (complete  in  Three.)  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [Just  ready. 

VIII. 

T  IS  NEArER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  A  Matter-of-Fact 

Romance.  By  Charles  Reads.  Tenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5s^ 


I 


LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Now  ready.  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

/OONVERSATIONS  ON  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  BETWEEN 

(J  TWO  FRIENDS,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  A  MAN  OF 

THE  W  JRLD.  gADNPERS  an(i  Qxley,  Publishers,  Conduit-street. _ __ 

Nearly  ready, 

rmTTE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ST.  SIMON ;  or,  the 

I  court  of  France  during  the  last  part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Abridged  from  the  French  by  Rayle  St.  John. 
First  Series.  In  Two  Yols.,  Post  8vo,  price  21s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  “HARRY  LORREQUER.” 

In  3  vols.,  Post  8vo, 

rpiIE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE.  By  Charles^Lever. 

CARLYLE’S  WORKS.— CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  Crown  Octavo,  price  6s. 

01  TVER,  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES, 

Vol  Three.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Completing  the  work  in  Three^  Vols. 

price  18s.  LEVER'S  WORKS.-CIIEAP  EDITION. 

In  crown  Octavo,  price  -Is. 

ACK  HINTON.  THE  GUARDSMAN.  By  Charles  Lever. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Bkowne.  [On  April  -8. 


J 


H  E 


Just  published,  price  5s. 

NATIONAL  It  E  V  I  E  AV. 

CONTENTS  : 


No.  VIII. 


I.  Aurora  Leigh. 

II.  Secondary  Punishments, 

III.  The  Clubs  of  London. 

IV.  Ancient  India. 

V.  The  Phasis  of  Force. 

VI.  The  Mutual  Relation  of  History 

and  Religion.  _  , 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193.  PICCADILLY. 


VII.  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon. 

VIII.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  English 
Ministry. 

IX.  New  Books  Suitable  for  Reading 
Societies. 


rji H E  MONTHLY  REVIEW  will  in  future  appear  on  the  15th 


of  each  month,  commencing  with  May. 


TITHE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXII.,  for  MAY, 

Part?eTandSp6oHtics-Napoicm  the  Third-Indian  Judicial  Reform  :  With  Reviews 
of  Sir  Charfes  Napier's  Memoirs,  Sir  John  Bowring’s  Siam,  Sir  Charles  Napier  s  Baltic 
Campaigm  Miss  Bronte’s  Life,  Kingsley's  Two  Years  Ago,  and  of  all  the  New  Novels 
and  Books  of  the  Quarter. 

London:  Bqsworth  and  Harrison,  Regent-street, _ 


Price  7d. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

\j  SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Part  XL.— APRIL,  18o7. 

CONTENTS: 


The  Wife  of  the  Palatinate. 

Glimpses  of  Affairs  in  America.  By  W. 

Chambers. 

Hendrik  Conscience. 

No.  19.  W. 

The  Civil  Service.  _  _  ,  . 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  Chapters  XL  VI—  XL\  ill. 
Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Shop-Windows. 

Naturalists1  Field-Clubs— A  Day  with  the 
Woolhope. 

A  Lady’s  Occupation  of  Sveaborg. 
Fire-Proof  Dwellings. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XI. IX— LI. 

Progress  of  Tasmania 

rru.  YVnvL 


Glimpses  of  Affairs  in  America.  By  W. 

Chambers. — Conclusion. 

The  Soft-hearted  Postman. 

Patent  Warfare. 

Louis  XVI.  on  the  Scaffold. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters 
LIE—  LV. 

A  Fish  without  a  Position. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea, 

Captain  Dodd  at  Sea. 

A  Mctley  Collection  >  f  Mottoes. 

Declined  with  Thanks. 

Photograph  of  a  Negro  Town. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters 
LV1. —  L1X. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts, 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 


The  Fietionist’s  World. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  COMMERCIAL  PAPER, 
flu  SATURDAY  the  2nd  MAY,  1857,  will  be  Published  the  First  Number  ofa 
NE'tV  COMMERCIAL  PAPER,  to  be  called 

rn  II  E  N  E  W  C  1  T  Y  NEWS. 

L  a  Daily  Record  of  Mercantile,  Financial,  and  General  Intelligence.  Price  One 
Penny.  Orders  received  by  all  News  Agents. 

Publishing  Offices :  73,  Coleman-street,  City, 


Albemakle-stbebt, 


April,  1857. 

NEW  WORKS  NEARLY  READY. 


rFHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCII.  8vo.  6s. 

-L  (This  day.) 

contents : 

I.  PEDESTRIANISM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

II.  SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA. 

III.  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

IV.  POLITICAL  SQUIBS  AND  SATIRES. 

Y.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VI.  ROVING  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

VII.  PERSIA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

VIII.  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  AND  ITS  WrORK. 

2. 

A  RESIDENCE  AMONG  THE  CHINESE:  INLAND, 

A  on  the  COAST,  and  at  SEA.  A  Narrative  of  Scenes  and  Adventures 
during  1853-56 ;  with  Suggestions  on  the  Present  War.  By  Robert  For¬ 
tune.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

3. 

COMPLETION  OF  GEN.  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER’S 

W  MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNALS.  By  Sir  William  Napiee,  K.C.B. 
Vols.  3  and  4.  Portraits.  Post  8vo.  24s.  (Ready.) 

4. 

IFHE  ARCTIC  ISLANDS.  A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Iceland, 

X.  Jau  Mayen,  and  Spitsbergen,  in  1856.  By  Lord  Dufferin.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. 

5. 

T  I  YES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND. 

1 J  By  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D.  Third  and  Concluding  Volume.  "With  an 
Index  to  the  entire  Work.  8vo. 

6. 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  TO  HIS  CLERGY.  By  the 

A.  Bishop  of  Exeter.  8vo.  (Ready.) 

7. 

rjMIE  ROMANY  RYE:  a  SEQUEL  TO  LAVENGRO. 

4  By  George  Borrow,  Author  of  the  “Bible  in  Spain.”  2  Vols. 


Post  Svo 


8. 


Missionary  journals  and  researches 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  including  a  Narrative  of  Sixteen  Years’  Resi- 
dence  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  a  J ourney  from  Loando  on  the  West  Coast, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zambezy  on  the  East.  By  Kev.  David  Living¬ 
stone.  Illustrations,  8vo, 

9. 

EDIiEVAL  AND  MODERN  POTTERY  AND 

_ PORCELAIN.  By  Joseph  Marryat  and  Mrs.  Palliser.  Second 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 

10. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND:  Being  an 

A  Account  of  nearly  Forty  Galleries  and  Cabinets  visited  in  1854  and 
1856.  By  Dr.  Waagen.  Forming  a  Supplemental  Volume  to  “  \\  aagen  a 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  ’ 

Hi 

T  IFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON :  The  Railway 

§  1  Engineer.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Portrait.  8vo. 

12. 

Recent  discoveries  in  geology  and 

PALAEONTOLOGY.  By  Sir  Charles  Ltell,  F.R.S.  Being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  his  “Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.” 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  Is.  (Ready.) 

13. 

VAN  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  EARLY  FATHERS: 

\  J  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.  8vo. 

14. 

COME  REMARKS  ON  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

O  SECULAR  AND  DOMESTIC.  Present  and  Future.  By  G.  G. 
Scott,  Architect.  8vo. 

15. 

a  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEO- 

A  GRAPHY.  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  (completing  the 
Work.)  Woodcuts.  Medium  Svo.  80s. 

10. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CHINA  :  with  the 

^  History  of  Foreign  Intercourse,  brought  down  to  1857.  By  Sir  John 
F.  Davis.  New  Library  Edition.  2  Vols.  Poet  8vo. 

17. 

T)  EAUTIES  OF  LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  AND 

Jj  PROSE  WRITINGS.  With  Portrait  of  Byron,  at  the  Age  of  Seven. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  (Ready.) 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  in  2  Vols.,  4to,  £4  14s.  6d. 

DR.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanations  with  Etymology,  and 
copiously  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Authorities. 

The  Words  are  traced  to  their  origin. 

The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically. 

%*  THE  SUPPLEMENT,  separately,  4to,  cloth,  price  12s. 

Also,  in  8vo,  price  15s. 

A  SMALLER  EDITION,  with  all  the  Explanations  and  Ety- 

mologies,  but  without  the  Quotations. 

“  In  most  cases  Richardson’s  Dictionary — the  only  one  from  which  I  can  promise 
you  effectual  help,  for  it  is  the  only  English  one  in  which  Etymology  assumes  the 
dignity  of  a  Science— will  put  you  in  the  right  position  for  judging  why  the  word  has 
been  suggested  to  you.” — Dean  Trench. 

Handsomely  printed  by  Whittingham,  in  3  Vols.,  large  8vo,  price  £2  2s. 

npiIE  CONFESSED  AM  ANTIS  OF  JOHN  GOWER,  with  Life 

_L  by  Dr.  Pauli,  and  a  Glossary.  The  Text  of  this  Edition  is  founded  on  that 
published  by  Berthelette  in  1532.  It  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  Harleian 
MSS.  7184  and  3S69  throughout,  and  the  Stafford  MS.  and  Harleian  MS.,  3490,  have 
been  used  at  the  particular  places  where  they  become  of  importance. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  printed. 

“  We  are  glad  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  ‘  moral  Gower,’  as  Chaucer  called  him, 
under  such  favourable  circumstances.  His  principal  English  Poem  is  here  reprinted 
in  the  handsomest  form  which  perhaps  it  ever  assumed,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  three 
octavo  volumes  bearing  so  inviting  an  appearance.  .  .  .  Little  was  said  and  less  known 
about  the  ‘  Confessio  Amantis,’  until  the  publication  of  ‘  The  History  of  English  Poetry  ’ 
in  1781.  Extracts  were  there  abundant,  and  in  our  own  day  Chalmers  ventured  to 
reprint  the  whole  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  ‘  British  Poets,’  a  work  admirable  in 
its  design  if,  like  its  predecessor  by  Anderson,  it  had  not  been  disfigured  by  notoriously 
imperfect  typography.  In  this  respect  the  volumes  now  before  us  seem  almost  fault¬ 
less,  for  although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  collating  the  ‘Confessio  Amantis  * 
with  any  manuscripts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken,  and  that 
Dr.  Pauli  has  availed  himself  not  only  of  Caxton’s  and  Berthelet’s  editions,  but  of  all 
accessible  written  resources,  including  the  celebrated  copy  in  the  Stafford  Collection. 
...  On  the  whole,  it  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  review  so  creditable  a  reproduction  of 
any  poet.” — Athcnceum. 

In  10  Vols.,  Feap.  8vo,  6s.  each, 

OINGER’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  SIIAKSPEARE.  The 

O  Text  completely  revised,  with  Notes  and  various  Readings,  by  Samuel  Weller 
Singer,  F.S.A.  The  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  critical  Essay  on  each  Play,  by  William 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  M.R.S.L. 

%*  Also,  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  in  Ten  Vols.,  uniform  with  Mr.  Pickering’s  Crown 
8vo  “  Classics.”  Price  £4  10s. 

“  Mr.  Singer  has  produced  a  text  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the 
present  state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge.  An  admirable  Life  of  the 
Poet,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  accompanies  this  edition.” — Daily  Neivs . 

NEW  EDITION,  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  RE-WRITTEN. 

In  7  Vols.,  8vo,  price  £3  13s.  6d.  cloth, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.,  late 
Canon  of  Peterborough.  Being  the  Completion  of  the  History  of  England  from  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Present  Reign. 

In  18  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  each, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
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MAUNDERINGS  OF  HUMANITARIANISM. 

S  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  among  the  Chinese  settlers 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  has  come  too  late  to  be  of 
the  slightest  use  in  the  elections — where,  indeed,  it  might 
have  inconveniently  interfered  with  the  useful  fraud  con¬ 
cerning  Yeh’s  disavowal  by  his  Emperor — there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  discussed  with  tolerable  impar¬ 
tiality  and  reasonable  regard  for  truth.  It  appeal’s  to 
give  quite  a  new  character  to  the  contest  in  which  the 
courage,  zeal,  and  prudence  of  Sir  J ohn  Bowring  have  in¬ 
volved  us. 

The  importance  of  this  news  arises  from  its  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  at  war,  not  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  nor  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  nor  with  the  “  Middle 
Kingdom,”  nor  with  any  fiction,  either  respectable  or  absurd, 
but  with  the  entire  Chinese  race.  The  feeling  that  there 
is  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
people  of  China  has  spread  even  to  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  who  have  collected  round  the  European 
colonies  in  all  the  Indian  seas.  Now,  a  priori,  there  is  a 
strong  improbability  that  these  self-exiled  Chinese  would 
have  any  great  sympathy  with  the  popular  passions  of  their 
fatherland.  It  is,  we  believe,  against  the  positive  law  of 
China  to  emigrate — certainly  it  is  against  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  the  race;  and  it  is  only  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  population  which  squeezes  out  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  the  Chinese  millions,  and  casts  them  on 
foreign  soil.  The  adventurers  are  emphatically  men  -with¬ 
out  hearth  or  home — recreants  who  have  deserted  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors — Pariahs  of  the  people.  Yet 
even  these  outcasts  appear  to  have  received  the  contagion 
of  hatred  through  some  mysterious  channel ;  and,  though 
living  under  English  rule,  and  in  full  sight  of  our  ap¬ 
pliances  of  war,  they  are  preparing  to  risk  attacks  on 
masters  to  whom  they  have  hitherto  rendered  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  menials.  Of  course  they  will  be  put  down,  and 
generally  with  even  more  completeness  than  they  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  hybrid  principality  of  Sarawak.  But, 
reasoning  from  their  conduct  to  the  far  hotter  fanaticism 
which  must  reign  in  the  Empire  itself,  let  us  ask  whether 
we  have  not  entangled  ourselves  in  difficulties  of  which 
sophistry  and  bullying  will  vainly  strive  to  disguise  the 
extreme  seriousness.  Have  we  really  three  hundred  millions 
of  men  for  our  enemies  ?  Are  we  actually  to  go  through  the 
operation  which  is  called  “  reading  a  lesson  ’  to  a  great 
fraction  of  the  human  race  1  If  this  be  so,  we  make  a  present 
to  the  Times  of  General  Ashburnham,  and  we  cheerfully 
concede  that  we  had  better  ship  Aldershot  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  send  our  most  smashing  general  to  begin 
the  work  in  earnest.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  no  more 
formidable  to  our  arms  than  the  painted  canvas  of  one 
of  his  own  sham  batteries ;  but  the  people  of  China 
cin  offer  a  resistance  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Thei-e  is  much  danger  that  all  the  peppering  which  the 
English  army  and  navy  can  administer  will  have  about  as 
much  effect  on  them  as  firing  snipe-shot  into  a  French 
.  mattrass. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  much  exultation  that  we  were 
not  at  war  with  the  Emperor  of  China.  We  can  only 
express  our  sincere  regret  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  him. 
In  addition  to  the  other  uses  of  a  regular  Government,  it 
has  the  convenience  of  knowing  when  it  is  beaten,  and  of 
being  able  to  force  its  subjects  to  act  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  persons  who  preside  over  a  vast  and  complex  system  of 
administration  feel  disturbances  of  any  part  of  it  with  a  sen¬ 
sitiveness  not  at  all  shared  by  those  who  only  know  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  engine  of  restraint.  When  Sebastopol  was  taken, 
it  was  not  the  people  but  the  Government  of  Russia 
which  acknowledged  itself  worsted ;  and  so  in  the  last 


Chinese  war,  the  capture  of  Nankin  caused,  not  the  people 
of  China  but  the  Court  at  Pekin  to  confess  at  length 
a  conclusive  defeat.  The  force  of  the  Government 
was,  in  fact,  exerted  in  both  cases  on  the  side  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  belligerent,  in  compelling  submission  to  terms  of 
peace  which  the  members  of  the  community  in  detail  could 
never  have  been  forced  to  listen  to.  But  the  Empeioi  of 
China — paralyzed,  probably,  by  the  disorganization  which 
the  rebellion  has  introduced  into  his  dominions— leaves  us 
to  fight  out  our  quarrel  with  the  subjects  he  pretends  to 
rule.  How  is  such  a  war  to  be  waged  l  How  are  we  to 
contend  with  a  population  which,  massacre  it  as  we  may, 
will  instantly  close  over  the  void  like  parted  watei  1  How 
are  we  to  infuse  respect  for  our  arms  into  the  dwelleis  along 
the  Great  Wall,  or  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  on 
the  Siamese  frontier  ?  All  the  proposals  which  our  adviseis 
offer  us  are  clearly  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
something  like  a  Government  in  China.  There  is,  of  course, 
not  the  slightest  use  in  an  expedition  directed  even  against 
Pekin,  unless  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  has  power  to  make 
his  orders  obeyed  by  the  .population  along  his  seaboaid , 
and  it  will  be  trouble  wasted  to  seize  a  dozen  more  ports 
on  the  coast,  unless  there  is  an  Administration  to  regularize 
the  tea-trade,  and  to  protect  English  merchants  from  the 
hostility  of  the  neighbours  on  whom  they  have  intruded 
their  company.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  be  said  to  have  any 
information  about  China,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Government  is  altogether  in  abeyance.  The  Emperor 
neither  formally  adopts  Yeh’s  proceedings  nor  formally 
disavows  them.  The  war  seems,  therefore,  to  be  with  the 
Chinese  themselves  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  war  of  a  kind  and 
character  unknown  in  history. 

If  the  English  troops,  with  their  allies,  are  obliged  to 
enter  upon  this  contest,  it  is  sickening  to  think  what  butchery 
and  sliambles-work  await  them  before  they  can  make  an 
impression  even  on  the  portions  of  the  population  within 
their  reach.  The  Chinese  will  offer  no  effectual  resistance; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  will  take  a  vast  amount  of  killing 
before  their  passions  are  quenched.  Sir  James  Brooke 
allows  that  he  and  his  Dyaks  killed,  at  Sarawak,  2000  out  of 
4000  Chinese  denizens,  almost  all  of  the  slain  being  grown 
men;  and  yet  he  does  not  pretend  to  consider  himself  safe 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  remainder.  Yeh  is  said  to  have 
put  to  death  70,000  persons  in  a  single  province,  in  order 
to  suppress  a  rebellion  which  breaks  out  again  as  soon  as  the 
disputes  with  the  English  give  it  a  chance  of  revival.  The 
efforts  of  our  men  to  read  the  Chinese  their  lesson  will 
probably  be  limited  by  the  natural  reluctance  of  Englishmen 
to  pour  out  such  rivers  of  blood  without  visible  result; 
but,  otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  slaughter  should 
not  continue  till  the  Chinese  learn  at  last,  by  our  example, 
the  way  to  fight  us.  M.  Hue  tells  us  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  the  Chinese  destitute  of  military  capacity.  He 
argues  that  they  are  quite  right  to  run  away  from  us  at  pre¬ 
sent,  considering  that  they  have  no  discipline  which  can  enable 
them  to  meet  a  charge  of  bayonets,  and  no  gunpowder  which 
will  carry  a  ball  over  a  third  of  the  range  of  an  English 
musket.  But  he  asserts  that,  if  their  eternally  ridiculous 
traditions  of  warfare  ceased  to  influence  them,  and  if  they 
could  once  learn  to  imitate  the  warlike  manufactures  of 
Europe,  and  to  practise  European  drill,  their  numbers,  skill, 
sobriety,  patience,  and  contempt  of  pain  and  death  would 
convert  them  into  material  for  troops  infinitely  more 
formidable  than  Russian  serfs.  Sir  John  Bowring  has 
already  converted  the  Siamese  to  F  ree-trade  by  a 
series  of  public  lectures  at  Bangkok  —  it  will  be  one 
more  flower  in  his  crown  if  it  turns  out  that,  with  no 
other  appliance  than  a  series  of  demonstrative  experiments, 
he  has  undertaken  and  carried  through  the  military  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese. 
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OXFORD  EXAMINATIONS  AND  OXFORD  EXAMINERS. 

T’HE  first  tiling  the  reformers  of  Oxford  Examinations  have 
_L  to  do  is  to  reform  the  mode  of  appointing  the  Examiners. 
At  present,  as  our  Oxford  readers  are  aware,  the  Examiners 
are  alternately  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Proctors  for  the  time  being.  The  Vice-Chancellorship  passes 
down  the  list  of  Heads  according  to  seniority ;  and  the 
Proctorships  travel  round  the  colleges  according  to  a  certain 
cycle,  and  are  filled  up  within  each  college,  not  by  election, 
but  by  the  nomination  of  the  senior  Fellow  of  a  certain 
academical  standing  who  chooses  to  accept  the  office.  Nomi¬ 
nally,  the  University  in  Convocation  has  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  Examiners,  but  such  vetoes  are  invariable 
and  notoriously  dead  letters.  Nobody  is  found  (especially  in 
a  limited  society)  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  exercise  of  so 
invidious  a  power.  Thus  these  appointments,  on  which  the 
standard  of  knowledge  among  the  students  and  the  fair 
distribution  of  honours  depend,  are  in  effect  reduced  to 
private  patronage,  exercised  without  check  by  persons  for 
whose  fitness  there  is  no  guarantee.  The  Examinerships  are 
held  only  for  two  years;  and  the  salary  is  too  small  to 
secure  any  man’s  undivided  services,  much  more  those  of  a 
first-rate  man. 

From  these  combined  causes  several  evils  result.  In  the 
first  place,  very  unsatisfactory  appointments  (to  use  the 
mildest  expression)  are  often  made.  Oxford  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors  and  Proctors  are  honourable  men — but  they  are  men. 
They  have  friends,  fellow-collegians,  and  partisans,  and  they 
will  not  use  patronage  entirely  as  a  trust.  In  one  society, 
indeed,  it  was  for  some  time,  il  it  is  not  now,  a  positive  rule 
of  etiquette,  that  the  appointment  should  never  go  out  of 
College ;  and  the  most  unfortunate  nomination  within  our 
recollection  resulted  from  the  faithful  observance  of  this 
rule.  Generally  speaking,  the  nominator  prefers  a  member 
of  his  own  College,  if  one  be  found  in  his  opinion  duly  quali¬ 
fied  ;  and  the  standard  of  qualification  is  apt  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  character  of  the  College.  But  the  most  public-spirited 
Vice-Chancellor  or  Proctor  is  really  often  limited  in  his 
choice  to  a  very  small  sphere,  the  appointments  recurring  so 
frequently,  and  the  remuneration  being  insufficient  to  tempt 
any  one  who  is  not  holding  some  other  place  at  Oxford.  The 
consequence  is,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  subject- 
matter  of  examination  in  the  schools  is  liable  to  be  defeated 
by  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
Examiners;  and  scarcely  has  the  Philosophy  School  been 
brought  by  a  few  able  and  well-read  men  to  something  like 
the  level  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day,  when  the  College 
Tutors  and  Private  Tutors  drag  it  back  again  to  that  murky 
abyss  of  pseudo-Aristotelian  tradition  from  which  few  of 
them  have  had  time  or  energy  to  emerge. 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  frequent  change  of  Examiners 
and  the  want  of  any  regulating  power,  there  results  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  style  of  examination,  according  to  individual  ten¬ 
dencies  and  fancies,  which  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
candidates,  and  in  its  effects  extremely  unjust.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  in  subjects  so  susceptible  of  various  views  and 
various  modes  of  treatment  as  philosophy  and  history.  But 
the  fluctuations  extend  even  beyond  the  style  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  particular  subjects — they  extend  to  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves.  Logic  was  at  one  time  ejected  from  the  Philosophy 
School  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  friends  of  Progress  amoim 
the  examiners  ;  but  it  revived  without  notice  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  friends  of  Order.  Even  party  feeling  finds  its 
expression,  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates,  in  these  changes 
of  the  style  of  examination ;  and  we  could  name  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  gentleman,  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  selected,  was  put  in  to  give  the  Philosophy  School  a 
Conservative  tendency,  manifestly  on  the  strength  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  views.  The  first  conditions  of  examinations  which  are 
to  regulate  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  through  the 
University  of  other  places  of  education,  is  that  they  should 
be  as  uniform  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  permit, 
and  at  all  events  exempt  from  sudden  and  unauthorized 
variations. 

Another  evil  (if  we  should  rather  not  call  it  an  abuse) 
which  results  from  the  present  system,  is  the  constant  appoint¬ 
ment  of  College  Tutors  and  Private  Tutors  to  act  as  Exami¬ 
ners,  their  own  pupils  being  among  the  candidates.  This  is 
a  position  in  which  no  man  of  delicacy  would  willingly  suffer 
himself  to  be  placed.  It  involves  a  conflict  between  two  irre- 
concileable  duties.  A  tutor  must  know  what  will  be  the 
character  of  the  examination,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  and 
whether  he  uses  that  knowledge,  or  does  not  use  it,  in  pre¬ 


paring  his  pupil  for  the  examination,  he  equally  does  injus¬ 
tice.  But  the  fact  is,  he  cannot  help  reproducing  his  teaching 
in  his  examination  papers,  and  thereby  giving  his  pupil  an 
unjust  advantage,  especially  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  which  teaching  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
individual  mind.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  candi¬ 
date  who  possesses  notes  of  an  Examiner’s  private  lectures 
in  philosophy  has  an  advantage  of  not  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  on  that  Examiner’s  questions.  And  when  it  comes  to 
the  decision,  another  conflict  of  duties  arises.  Is  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  press  what  he,  perhaps,  most  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  his  pupil’s  claims  to  an  honour,  or  is  he  not  to 
press  them  ?  The  result  probably  is,  that  he  abstains  from 
voting,  and  perhaps  from  directly  expressing  his  opinion; 
but  he  still  exercises  an  influence  on  the  decision,  which,  as  his 
colleagues  will  in  their  turn  be  in  the  same  predicament,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  do.  There  used,  we  believe,  to  be  a  rule 
of  delicacy  which  forbad  an  examiner  to  continue  taking 
private  pupils ;  but  this  rule  has  been  broken  tln-ough,  and 
examiners  now  “  cram  ”  candidates  up  to  the  time  of  the 
examination.  The  consequences  of  this  most  sinister  system 
are  not  doubtful.  It  leads  to  partiality  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  honours  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the 
private  property  of  the  University,  but  a  national  trust. 
And  this  is  a  grievance  which,  in  plain  language,  is  not  to 
be  endured. 

The  first  thing  is,  that  the  University  shoidd  take  the 
appointment  of  the  Examiners,  and  with  it  the  conduct  of 
the  Examinations,  really  into  her  own  hands.  It  is  her 
duty,  perhaps  her  most  important  duty ;  she  is  responsible 
to  the  nation  for  its  exercise  ;  she  has  no  right  to  delegate 
it  if  she  would  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  interests  or  prejudices 
of  the  colleges  can  claim  to  be  considered  in  the  matter,  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  The  second  thing  is, 
that  the  salary  should  be  made  sufficiently  good  to  secure 
the  undivided  services  of  really  first-rate  men.  unconnected 
with  college  or  private  tuition,  able  to  judge  fairly  between 
all  the  candidates,  and  who  may  keep  the  college  and 
private  tuition  up  to  the  mark  by  the  influence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  examinations,  instead  of  lowering  the  examination, 
as  it  is  lowered  now,  to  the  level  of  the  tuition.  The  third 
thing  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  greater  experience,  and 
jxreserve  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the  examination,  the 
appointments  should  be  for  a  longer  period.  For  our 
part,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  Professors  would  be 
far  more  usefully  employed  in  conducting  the  examinations 
than  in  any  other  way ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which, 
at  the  present  day,  they  can  exercise  a  real  and  rational 
influence  on  the  studies  of  the  place.  The  lectures  of  Pro¬ 
fessors,  unlike  those  of  the  Tutors,  would,  of  course,  be  open 
alike  to  all,  so  that  no  one  would  in  that  respect  have  an 
unfair  advantage.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
and  we  know  that  the  name  of  a  Professor  excites  as  much 
extravagant  alarm  on  one  side  as  it  does  extravagant  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  other.  What  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
of  plain  duty,  is,  that  Oxford  should,  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  find  thoroughly  competent  and  impartial  persons  to 
discharge  a  momentous  trust. 


PARLIAMENT  v.  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

FpiIE  Quarterly  Review  has  presented  us  with  the  reverse 
-L  of  the  medal  struck  by  the  Edinburgh  in  honour  of  the 
new  Parliament.  The  Whig  organ  having  ingeniously 
demonstrated  that  the  late  House  of  Commons  was  in¬ 
curably  bad,  and  that  its  successor  is  incomparably  good, 
the  Tory  Reviewer  proves,  equally  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  old  House  was  the  model  of  a  representative 
assembly,  and  that  the  newly-elected  Parliament  is  every¬ 
thing  that  is  base,  contemptible,  and  weak.  Opposite  as 
these  views  may  seem,  there  is  one  tendency  very  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  disquisitions  of  the  rival  journalists  —  how¬ 
ever  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  are  perfectly 
agreed  in  their  anxiety  to  depreciate  the  reputation  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government. 

Parliament  is  intolerable,  and  must  be  got  rid  of,  says 
the  Edinburgh ,  if  it  will  not  support  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government.  What  is  the  use  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
cries  the  Quarterly ,  elected  to  support  such  a  Minister  ? 
We  confess  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  agree 
entirely  with  either  of  these  eminent  authorities.  We  are 
hardly  prepared  to  judge  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Constitution  by  either  of  the  tests  thus  proposed  to  us. 
The  Representative  Government  of  England  is  the  bulwark 
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of  our  own  freedom,  and  the  hope  of  subjugated  Europe ;  and 
those  politicians  who  seek  to  discredit  and  decry  it  are  no 
true  friends,  either  to  their  own  country  or  to  mankind. 
Partisans  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  of  a 
body  which  does  not  exactly  reflect  their  own  particular 
opinions,  or  further  their  political  projects  ;  but  after  all, 
Parliament,  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  English 
people,  is  the  form  of  Government  which  has  made  this 
country  what  it  is,  and  which  will  yet,  we  trust,  in  spite  of 
the  reviewers,  make  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming. 
At  least,  if  it  be  not  so,  we  have  no  other  hope  in  reserve. 

As  regards  the  tirade  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  the 
constitution  and  conduct  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
we  can  but  say  that  that  House  seems  to  us  to  have  per¬ 
formed  fairly  the  duty  of  a  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
substantially  represented  the  opinion  of  the  country.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  sneer  at  the  insincerity  of  the  issue  on 
which  it  was  chosen;  but  to  any  one  who  will  candidly 
consider  its  career,  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  that  it 
did  effectively  reflect  public  feeling.  The  Parliament  of 
1852  was  elected  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Derby;  and 
the  fate  of  his  Administration  was  sealed  by  a  very  narrow 
majority,  scarcely  greater  than  that  which  led  to  the  recent 
dissolution.  If  Lord  Derby  had  frankly  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Free  Trade,  and  if  his  Government  had  shown 
itself  capable  of  carrying  out  a  policy  of  commercial  reform, 
the  Administration  of  1852  might  have  received  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
was  clear  and  distinct,  and  Parliament  truly  embodied  that 
opinion  when  it  refused  its  confidence  to  a  Government  which 
was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  give  effect  to  a  liberal  com¬ 
mercial  policy.  Hence,  from  its  very  commencement,  the 
late  House  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  delusive  pretences 
of  the  hustings,  it  was  a  genuine  representative  assembly. 
The  majority  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy,  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  Parliament  was  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  Free  Trade  Administration.  With  the  exception  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  no  member 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  any  ground  to 
complain  of  a  Legislature  by  which  that  Government  was 
steadily  supported.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  an  able  and  perti¬ 
nacious  opposition,  by  majorities  four  times  greater  than  that 
which  had  terminated  the  Ad  ministration  of  Lord  Derby.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  war,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  had  swallowed 
up  all  other  questions,  the  House  of  Commons  reflected,  with 
equal  fidelity,  the  sentiments,  the  impulses,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  public.  Whatever,  may  now  be  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Aberdeen 
Government,  the  vote  which  pronounced  it  was  certainly 
dictated  by  the  popular  voice;  and  Lord  Derby  himself 
acknowledged  that,  at  that  moment,  no  Administration 
could  be  framed  which  did  not  include  Lord  Palmerston’s 
name  as  the  pledge  of  a  policy  which  the  country  de¬ 
manded.  Once  more,  the  House  of  Commons — still,  as  we 
believe,  true  to  its  representative  function — gave  to  the 
new  Government  of  the  day  a  faithful  and  ungrudging  sup¬ 
port;  whilst  the  view  which  Parliament  took  of  Lord  John 
Bussell’s  conduct  at  Vienna  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
public  opinion.  It  will  be  said  that  the  last  and  fatal  vote  of 
the  late  House  was  a  proof  that  it  inadequately  represented 
the  sentiments  of  the  country;  but,  without  reopening  a 
worn-out  subject,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  public  out  of 
doors  had  but  little  interested  itself  in  the  Chinese  question, 
and  that  the  decision  of  Parliament  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  in  contradiction  to  a  national  feeling  which  had  never 
been  expressed.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  not  a  tithe  even  of  the  Palmerstonian  candidates  pro¬ 
fessed  on  the  hustings  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Sir  J. 
Bowring,  which  alone  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  condemned.  We 
repeat,  then,  that  nothing  can  be,  historically,  more  untrue 
than  the  charge  brought  against  the  late  House  of  Commons 
by  Ministerial  partisans,  of  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  country. 

We  see  as  little  foundation  for  the  dismal  prognostications 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  as  for  the  censorious  retrospect  of  the 
Edinburgh.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  Tory  writer  who  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  is  in  a  somewhat  false  position.  Parliament 
is,  after  all,  and  we  hope  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  only 
instrument  by  which  this  country  can  be  governed.  A 
Radical  Reformer  may,  if  he  pleases,  complain  of  the  results 
of  the  present  representative  system — it  is  his  vocation. 
But  the  most  retrograde  Tory  in  the  country  can  hardly 


hope  to  alter  that  system  in  any  mode  which  he  would 
consider  an  improvement.  If,  therefore,  he  cannot  go  on 
with  it  as  it  is,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  give  up  public  affairs 
as  hopeless.  He  must  secede  from  public  life,  as  so  many 
respectable  and  educated  Americans  have  done,  to  their  own 
great  discredit,  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  their  country. 
But  this  is  the  tone  of  spoilt  children,  and  of  ill-disciplined 
and  inferior  minds.  It  may  do  for  the  Crokers  and  the  . 
Eldons,  but  not  for  statesmen  and  patriots.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  thoughtfully  and  sagaciously  pointed  out,  as  one  of 
the  principal  claims  of  the  deceased  statesman  to  public 
admiration  and  gratitude,  that  he  had  stuck  by  his 
colours,  and  not  despaired  of  his  cause  after  the  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  Tory  party  by  the  Reform  Act.  All  the 
whining  and  croaking  of  the  Quarterly  Review  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  new  Parliament,  seems  to  us  unmanly, 
unpatriotic,  and  unstatesmanlike.  After  all,  it  is  an  English 
Parliament  elected  by  the  English  people  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  politicians  who  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  such  a 
body,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  are  fit  to  be  English  Ministers.  The  consti¬ 
tuencies  may  be,  and  probably  often  are,  led  astray  by  foolish 
cries,  and  governed  by  erroneous  sentiments  ;  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  House  of  Commons  will  certainly  in  fact— 
and,  we  venture  to  say,  undoubtedly  ought  in  theory  to 
represent  those  very  errors.  A  Parliament  would  be  a 
very  bad  representative  assembly  if  it  placed  itself  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Solon 
understood  the  theory  of  constitutional  government  better 
than  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  when  he  said,  “I  have  given  the 
Athenians,  not  the  best  laws  which  can  be,  but  the  best 
which  they  can  bear ;”  and  a  popular  election  accomplishes  its 
true  purpose  when  it  gives  us,  not  perhaps  the  best  possible 
Parliament,  but  the  best  which  public  opinion  at  the  time 
will  bear.  What  we  want  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  not 
a  sympiesometer  which  fluctuates  with  every  passing  cloud, 
but  a  barometer  which  shall  indicate  the  real  variations  of 
the  political  atmosphere.  To  demand  that  the  instrument 
should  stand  at  “set  fair”  when  it  is  pouring  out  of  doors,  is 
about  as  wise  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  who,  in 
his  horror  of  east  winds,  always  tied  his  weathercock  to  point 
west  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  The  Quarterly 
reviewer  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  charges  which  he 
brings  against  the  new  Parliament  are,  in  fact;  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  English  people.  But  those  who  aspire  to  govern 
the  English  people  must  learn  to  understand,  and  not  to 
scold  them. 

We  are  among  those  who  think  that  changes  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  body,  but  we  see  no  ground  for  the  denunciations 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  launches  at  the  recently-elected 
Parliament.  We  perceive  no  reason  either  to  doubt  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  very  fairly  represents  public  opinion, 
or  to  predict  that  it  will  not  transact  with  tolerable  efficiency 
the  business  of  the  country.  We  do  not  infer,  from  the 
favourable  disposition  which  the  constituencies  have  shown 
towards  Lord  Palmerston,  that  there  will  be  any  unworthy 
or  servile  submission  to  the  person  or  policy  of  the  Minister. 
If  the  Tory  party  have  lost  votes  at  the  elections,  it  is 
simply  because,  under  the  conduct  of  their  present  leaders, 
they  had  previously  lost  credit  and  influence  in  the  country. 
The  Liberal  party  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  decline 
of  their  adversaries  in  public  favour.  The  cry  of  “  Pal¬ 
merston  for  ever  ”  was  successful,  as  much  because  there 
was  no  competition  as  for  any  other  reason — the  Premier 
walked  over  the  course  because  all  his  rivals  had  paid  forfeit. 
But  it  is  a  delusion,  into  which  only  the  interested  or  the 
ignorant  can  fall,  to  suppose  that  the  cry  of  the  hustings  will 
permanently  govern  the  policy  of  the  Parliament  any  more 
than  it  will  fix  the  opinion  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
great  Protectionist  majority  of  1841  which  repealed  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1846  ;  and  at  both  periods  alike,  Parliament 
duly  represented  public  feeling  and  conviction.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Parliament  of  1857  will  be 
found  more  partisan  in  its  constitution  or  more  obstinate  in 
its  predilections  than  that  of  1841.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
produces  good  measures,  and  pursues  a  really  Liberal  policy, 
we  shall  be  as  ready  as  Mr.  Hayter  to  cry  “  Palmerston 
forever;”  but  should  he  adopt  the  programme  which  the 
Quarterly  Review  obligingly  chalks  out  for  him,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  speedily  exchange 
that  compendious  creed  for  a  very  different  formula. 

Parliament  is,  no  doubt,  prepared  to  give  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Lord  Palmerston  a  fair  and  favourable  trial,  because 
such  is  the  clearly-expressed  will  of  the  country;  but  England 
has  committed  her  interests  to  a  steward — -not  surrendered 
them  to  a  Dictator.  The  tenure  of  an  English  Minister  is 
not  like  that  of  an  American  President,  who,  in  virtue  of 
the  temporary  cry  which  has  secured  his  election,  holds  office 
for  a  fixed  term,  and  exorcises  an  authority  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  public  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston  holds  only 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the 
Parliament  which  is  just  assembled,  that  it  will  act  as  an 
intelligent  and  impartial  arbiter  to  judge  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country. 


THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  MORMONISM. 

ORMONISM  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  disintegrating 
power  in  the  American  Union.  Its  political  exist¬ 
ence,  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  now  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  supreme 
power.  It  is  not  only  a  religious  community,  but  an  impe- 
riuin  in  imperio,  of  the  kind  which  invariably,  sooner 
or  later,  developes  into  an  imperium  contra  imperium. 
Curiously  enough,  it  exhibits  in  its  most  extravagant  form 
that  very  aspect  for  which  Romanism  in  full  swing  has  been 
charged — and  not  altogether  without  reason — as  being 
anti-social,  and  a  political  ti'eason.  The  Church  supersedes 
the  State.  It  presents  just  that  state  of  tilings  which 
was  found,  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  When  Judea  was  incorporated 
into  the  Empire,  it  received  Imperial  Governors,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  the  State;  but  the  actual  condition  of 
Utah  is  as  though  Caiaphas  were  Procurator  in  the  place 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  chose  to  supersede  Roman  law, 
Roman  taxation,  and  Roman  officials,  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
Either,  then,  Utah  must  cease  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  Supreme  Government  of  Washington  must 
make  itself  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  Lake.  The  base 
and  unworthy  compromise  which  made  Brigham  Young 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  —  that  is,  which 
gave  him  official  recognition  as  a  servant  and  minister 
of  the  Federal  Union — has  broken  down.  The  law  of 
the  States  cannot  be  administered,  and  the  judicial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Federation  resigns  office  in  despair.  Young 
was  appointed  because  he  was  a  partisan  of  President  Pierce 
— it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  President  Buchanan  will 
consent  to  become  his  tool,  or  will  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Vigorous  measures  are  promised 
— an  army  is  to  be  marched  into  the  rebellious  Territory, 
and  the  officers  of  law  are  to  be  maintained  in  their  posts 
by  military  occupation.  In  the  meanwhile,  Governor  Young 
is  a  traitor.  He  has  destroyed  the  archives  of  the  Supreme 
Court — he  has  cancelled  the  proceedings  of  the  judges, 
released  their  prisoners,  defied  their  law,  reversed  their 
sentences,  and  murdered  their  representatives.  He  ad¬ 
ministers  a  law — that  of  the  Saints — unknown  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  by  which  he  imprisons  all  “  Gentile”  immigrants  ; 
and  he  organizes  a  secret  society — that  of  the  “  Danites” — 
with  full  powers  to  poison  or  expel  all  American  citizens 
who  will  not  accept  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dictates 
of  “  the  Church.”  In  a  word,  by  a  curious  combination  of 
John  of  Leyden  and  the  Lebanon  fanatics,  a  system  of 
assassination  has  superseded  all  government  and  civilization. 

Although  it  was  quite  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
would  come  to  this,  the  present  emergency  seems  a  con¬ 
venient  one  for  fighting  out  the  battle.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  issue  on  which  Joe  Smith  lost  his  life — though,  by  mis¬ 
management,  he  won  a  dubious  martyrdom.  He,  too,  though 
not,  like  his  successor,  a  salaried  officer  of  the  Union,  came 
into  political  conflict  with  the  supreme  power.  He  illegally 
suppressed  a  newspaper  and  seized  its  types.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  was  duly  executed ;  and 
it  was  during  his  legal  custody  in  the  gaol  of  Syracuse  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  mob.  There  is  no  likelihood  of 
this  outbreak  of  Lynch  law  being  repeated ;  for  there  is  no 
exasperated  and  insulted  population  in  Utah,  as  there  was  at 
Nauvoo,  to  expel  the  Mormons  from  their  territory.  It  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  tumour  has  ripened — it  is  now  fit  for 
the  knife.  There  is  not  the  least  occasion,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  dealing  with  the  religious  element  of  Mor- 
monism.  The  thing  is  a  political  wrong,  to  be  remedied  by 
political  means.  Mormonism  will  be  best  suppressed  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  concentrated  at  Utah — it  must  be  trampled  out  on  the 
spot,  and  the  fiery  elements  must  not  be  carried  about,  like  live 
coals,  to  another  settlement,  to  kindle  another  anti-social  con¬ 


flagration  in  another  Deseret.  The  triumph  of  the  Mormons 
was  in  the  murder  of  Smith  and  in  the  Lynch-law  executed 
at  Nauvoo;  but  the  mistake  of  expulsion  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated,  nor  must  another  Mormon  emigration  be 
allowed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  policy  of  the 
Washington  Government — we  will  only  remark  that  all 
that  seems  to  be  required  is  to  deal  with  the  Mormon 
chiefs.  Tarquin’s  policy  will  be  the  soundest.  When 
Brigham  Young  and  the  twelve  who  act  as  Apostles  are 
dealt  with  according  to  law,  Utah  may  very  reasonably  be 
left  to  itself.  The  actual  population  of  the  Territory,  when 
under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  law,  will  soon  iose  the 
character  of  a  religious  and  anti-social  organization.  We 
believe  that  a  revolution  of  this  kind  will  be  readily  accepted 
by  the  people.  They  are  the  victims  of  a  tyranny  and 
delusion  from  which  they  will  be  glad  to  be  emancipated. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population,  it  has  been  ascertained,  are 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and,  incapable  as  they  are  of 
redressing  their  grievances,  they  will  welcome  any  change. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  are  disappointed  men,  submissive, 
because  impoverished,  and  only  held  in  subordination  and 
external  communion  with  the  Saints  because  their  means 
are  exhausted  and  their  labour  mortgaged  to  their  oppressors. 
The  English,  Scotch,  and  German  recruits  of  Mormonism  have, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recent  accounts,  found  out  their 
mistake  after  a  veiy  brief  experience  of  life  at  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  ;  and  settlers  of  Teutonic  origin  would  thank¬ 
fully  accept  the  restoration  of  law  and  order.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism  was  the  original,  or  at  least  the  paramount 
motive  for  emigration.  The  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
rather  than  the  spiritual  privileges  which  Mormonism  offered, 
was  tho  substantial  attraction  to  the  victims.  And  of  late 
the  numbers  of  the  community  have  actually  diminished. 
The  delusion  has  passed  the  culminating  point ;  and  among 
the  elements  of  Mormon  dissolution  the  prominence  of  late 
given  to  polygamy  will  be  found  the  most  influential — “  of 
late,”  we  say,  because  some  years  ago  its  existence  was  obsti¬ 
nately  denied.  Polygamy  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  the 
multitude — in  the  East  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  wealthy  few. 

The  end  of  Mormonism  began  when  the  head  of  its  hierar¬ 
chy  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  the  mere  secular 
representative  of  the  Union.  Prophet  Young  virtually  ceased 
to  reign  when  Governor  Young  first  touched  his  salary.  The 
only  chance  for  Mormonism  was  to  keep  clear  of  political 
claims — Judaism  could  never  have  survived  until  now  unless 
it  had  been  a  distinct  nationality.  To  live  at  all,  the 
Mormons  must  be  a  separate  people — the  Utah  Territory  and 
Zion  are  irreconcileable.  A  Theocracy  and  a  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  work  together ;  and  that  Mormonism  is  a 
Theocracy  in  its  coarsest  and  most  repulsive  form,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  one  of  their  preachers.  “  Since  I  became 
a  Mormon,”  he  says,  “  I  know  who  God  is,  and  where  he  is ; 
and  I  know  if  I  ask  him  a  favour,  if  it’s  right,  he’ll  grant 
it  me.  I  mean  Brigham  Young;  for  he  is  my  God,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  any  other  God.”  It  may 
be  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Brigham  Young’s  political 
sagacity  that  he  accepted  office  under  the  Federal  Government. 
He  could  not,  perhaps,  escape  the  dilemma;  but  it  was  a 
blunder  for  his  divinity  to  accept  the  post.  It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  has  any  military  talents,  or  whether 
the  Danite  Legion  will  support  him.  The  only  chance  in 
his  favour  is  the  inaccessibility  of  Utah.  The  spectacle, 
however,  of  a  Federal  army  advancing  on  a  Territory  in 
rebellion  will  not  be  without  its  significance,  perhaps  its 
use,  in  other  quarters.  The  Utah  campaign  will  possibly 
be  the  first  of  a  series. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

TIHE  British  Bank  proceedings  in  Basinghall-street  have 
reached  their  climax  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Brown.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  shed  so  much  lustre  on 
the  Bank  which  was  honoured  by  his  support,  has  maintained 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  the  supremacy  which  he  asserted 
in  the  Board  Room  at  the  South  Sea  House.  His  statement  is 
as  far  beyond  the  confessions  of  his  brother  directors,  as  his 
debt  exceeded  theirs.  We  thought  the  graceful  narrative  of 
Mr.  Esdaile,  and  the  high-minded  vindication  of  Mr.  Apsley 
Pellatt,  incomparable,  until  the  great  master  appeared,  and 
threw  all  rivals  into  the  shade.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr. 
Brown  lies  in  the  unconscious  simplicity  with  which  he  re¬ 
lates  the  series  of  transactions  which  make  up  the  history  of 
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his  connexion  with  the  Royal  British  Bank.  We  need  not 
call  them  “fraudulent,”  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd  did. 
Fraudulent  dealings  are  common  enough,  and  the  word  alto¬ 
gether  fails  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  quiet  audacity  with 
which  Mr:  Brown  set  to  work  to  extract  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  nourishment  out  of  his  milch  cow  in  the  C  ity. 
There  was  no  affectation  about  his  proceedings  at  all  no 
pretence  of  keeping  a  balance  at  first,  for  appearances 
sake.  Mr.  Brown  was  above  such  petty  tricks.  No  sooner 
was  he  on  the  Board  than  he  commenced  operations  in 
earnest.  The  very  qualification  which  entitled  him  to  that 
honourable  position  was  never  paid  for,  and  the  new  Direc¬ 
tor  straightway  transferred  his  valuable  account  to  the 
Bank  which  he  condescended  to  patronize.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  prestige  of  having  such  a  customer  as 
Mr.  Brown,  the  first  day’s  work  might  have  seemed  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  young  institution.  It 
consisted  of  the  payment  in  of  18?.  14s.  to  open  the  account, 
and  the  simultaneous  abstraction  of  2000 ?.  on  Mr.  Browns 
note  of  hand,  which,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  was  never  ho¬ 
noured.  But,  as  Mr.  Brown  observed,  he  would  have  been 
surprised  if  Mr.  Cameron  had  hesitated  to  let  him  have  such 
a  sum  as  2000 ?.  without  security.  It  is  true,  it  was  one  of 
the  regular  terms  of  business  of  the  bank  that  no  one  should 
have  discount  unless  the  balance  of  his  drawing  account  was 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  his  current  bills  ;  but  that 
was  the  Scotch  system,  which  Mr.  Brown  did  not  adopt  in 
his  own  case,  because  he  thought  it  very  unsound,  and  very 
different  from  the  business  of  London.  So  Mr.  Brown  went 
on  the  sound  principle  of  having  all  his  transactions  one  way 
— from  the  Bank  to  the  Director.  They  were  quite  insigni¬ 
ficant  sums  at  first — 3000?.  in  March,  4000?.  in  May,  joool. 
in  June,  and  so  on;  but  gradually,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  the  account  showed  the  respectable  total  of  7  0,000?.,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  debit  of  the  worthy  Director. 

This  continuous  progression  from  18 ?.  14s.  in  his  favour  in 
1853,  to  70,000 ?.  against  him  in  1855,  is  on  a  scale  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  is  rather  proud  than  otherwise,  as  he  appears  to  mea¬ 
sure  his  importance  in  the  world  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
transactions,  without  much  reference  to  their  other  peculi¬ 
arities.  He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  the  smallness  of  the  first 
2000 ?.  affair,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  by  way  of 
exculpation,  that  he  had  been  doing  business  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  million.  However,  he  was  not  long  open  to  the 
charge  of  dealing  in  insignificant  amounts.  But  it  is  the 
method  rather  than  the  extent  of  his  transactions  which  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Brown  himself  evidently 
derives  much  satisfaction  from  contemplating  the  successful, 
though  rather  obvious,  devices  by  which  he  covered  his 
incessant  demands  on  the  funds  of  the  corporation.  After 
he  had  kept  his  private  run  on  the  Bank  going  for  some 
months,  it  occurred  to  him  or  his  friend,  Mr.  Cameron,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  have  some  sort  of  security.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  to  throw  in  a  ship  or  two  to  make  things 
safe;  and  accordingly,  in  June  1853,  the  Helen  Lindsay ,  and 
subsequently  a  number  of  other  ships,  were  transferred  to 
the  Bank  by  bills  of  sale,  which  it  was  agreed  should  not  be 
registered.  Everv  one  concerned  knew  that  the  mere  bill 
of  sale,  without  the  registry,  was  absolutely  worthless — or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  its  value  depended  on 
Mr.  Brown’s  honour.  If  he  chose  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
ship  to  any  one  else,  in  fraud  of  the  Bank,  there  was  no  law 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  Of  course  he  did  choose  to  do 
what  was  so  obviously  to  his  interest;  and  he  rather  curiously 
selected  the  then  Governor  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Walton,  as 
the  mortgagee  of  the  ships  already  pledged  to  secure  Mr. 
Brown’s  own  balance.  The  transaction,  though  circuitous, 
was  neat.  The  ships  went  from  Brown  to  the  Bank,  then  per 
fraudem  from  Brown  to  Walton — then  again  from  Walton 
to  the  Bank  ;  and  at  each  stage  more  money  was  advanced, 
until  at  last  the  vessels  were  sold,  and  the  Bank  left  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  personal  security.  For  example,  the  Helen  Lindsay, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  Bank  for  7000?.,  was  soon 
after  regularly  transferred  to  Walton  to  cover  10,000?.  The 
Governor  thus  stepped  into  the  place  of  his  constituents 
as  first  claimant  on  the  ship.  But  this  was  only  half  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Walton  himself  had  procured  advances 
to  the  extent  of  15,000?.,  and  the  ship  which  had  been  thus 
filched  from  the  Bank  was  made  to  do  duty  again  to  cover 
his  own  obligations.  One  intermediate  dealing  rather  dimi¬ 
nished  the  value  of  this  security, — namely,  a  second  mortgage 
of  the  same  ship  for  another  10,000 ?.  to  Walton,  which 
was  carefully  suppressed  when  the  vessel  was  once  more 
made  over  to  the  Bank. 


This  was  a  very  effective  stroke  of  business ;  and  the 
curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  Mr.  Brown  is  utteily 
unconscious  of  having  committed  a  fraud.  He  had  pledged 
his  property  for  7000?.  to  the  Bank,  and  he  had,  by 
his  subsequent  secret  dealings  with  the  Governor,  made 
the  security  worthless.  So  far  he  could  see,  but  he  considers 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  deal  with  the  ships  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  what  is  stranger  still,  the  Bank,  i.e.  Mr.  Cameron,  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  this  first  transaction  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  invited  to  repeat  it,  which  he  soon  did,  with  a  few 
aggravating  circumstances.  This  time  the  slippery  borrower 
was  required  to  back  up  the  mil  of  sale  by  a  written  under¬ 
taking  to  transfer  the  ship  when  called  upon.  He  did 
transfer  it,  but  it  was  to  Mr.  Walton  again,  and  not  to  the 
Bank.  But  even  this  did  not  alarm  the  Manager.  Another 
lot  of  five  ships  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion.  First 
there  was  a  mortgage  to  the  Bank,  w i ill  an  undertaking  to 
register  the  ships  in  London.  The  next  step  may  be  best 
tofd  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Brown’s  examination  :  “  Did 
you  undertake  to  register  those  ships  in  the  Port  of  London  l 

_ Yes.  Did  you  do  so  l — No.  Not  one  of  them  ? — No.” 

One  more  extract  completes  the  story  : — “  After  you  had 
mortgaged  those  ships,  did  you  believe  you  had  a  right  to 
deal  with  them  as  your  own  ? — I  did.  I  always  dealt  with 
them  as  my  own.  I  had  the  power  to  deal  with  them  with¬ 
out  communicating  with  the  Board. 

If  it  were  not  for  an  incidental  remark  which  was 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  we  should  merely 
class  Mr.  Brown  with  those  gentlemen  whose  moral  per¬ 
ceptions  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  them  to  see 
anything  wrong  in  defrauding  a  neighbour  when  you  have 
“  the  power  to  so  without  communicating  with  him.”  But 
this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation,  for  Mr.  Brown  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  much  virtuous  indignation  about  a  comparatively 
venial  irregularity.  A  Mr.  Oliver,  it  seems,  had  obtained 
accommodation  on  the  understanding  that  the  bank  drafts 
were  to  be  used  in  America.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Brown  (about  which  we  feel  a  little  hesitation),  the  bills 
were  discounted  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  Director  thus  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  subject : — 
“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Oliver  swindled  the 
Bank  out  of  20,000 ?.  ;  it  is  a  very  strong  term  to  use,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  about  its  correctness.”  But  Mr.  Humphrey 
Brown  the  moralist  is  quite  a  different  man  from  Mr. 
Humphrey  Brown  the  mortgagor.  This  duplicity— we  use 
the  word  in  its  etymological  sense— is  a  peculiarity  of  his 
character  which  he  displayed  on  other  occasions.  When  he 
was  negotiating  a  loan  with  Cameron,  or  cooking  accounts 
with  W  alton,  he  was  the  most  easy-going  man  in  the  world. 
But  on  the  Board  he  was  always  the  one  to  stand  up  for 
rigid  legality.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  denouncing 
the  unsoundness  of  the  Scotch  system,  and  modestly  lectmed 
his  less  offending  brethren  on  the  iniquity  of  continuing 
business  and  issuing  new  shares  after  the  capital  had  been 
swamped  through  his  own  and  other  appropriationo.  Mi. 
Brown’s  examination  closed  with  the  production  01  his  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  late  Manager,  in  which  he  laments  over 
the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  as  a  bungling  piece  of  work.  What¬ 
ever  other  faults  may  be  found  in  him,  we  must  admit  that 
there  was  no  bungling  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  for 
promoting  the  flow  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  to  his  own 
pocket.  _ 


WAR  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

IT  appears  that,  though  peace  has  been  concluded,  the 
Russian  Avar  is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Sebastopol  has 
been  evacuated,  and  the  allied  fleets  have  left  the  Black  Sea  , 
but  the  scene  of  hostilities  is  only  transferred,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  carried  on  as  fiercely  as  ever  in  Capel-court. 
Russian  officers  have  entertained  English  generals,  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  have  fraternised  with  the  Highlanders,  the  Russian 
Minister  is  established  in  Chesham-place,  and  the  rank  and 
beauty  ”  of  England  have  returned  from  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  at  Moscow;  but  the  quarrel  between  the  nations  seems 
as  far  as  ever  from  being  patched  up.  The  great  point  in 
war  consists  in  cutting  off  the  enemy  s  supplies.  VN  e  can  no 
longer  stveep  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  our  gunboats  we  have 
raised  the  blockade  of  Odessa,  and  abandoned  the  Spit  of 
Kinburn  ;  but  methods  of  offence  yet  remain  which  an  odious 
peace  has  not  wholly  closed  against  us — we  can  still  depreciate 

the  scrip  of  the  enemy.  . 

Some  few  months  ago,  svhen  the  Treaty  of  Pans  as  as 
signed,  Europe  was  congratulated  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
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safe  and  honourable  peace.  The  objects  of  the  war  had,  we 
were  told,  been  obtained — securities  for  the  future  had  been 
provided — the  great  struggle  had  been  satisfactorily  con¬ 
cluded,  and  all  past  animosities  were  to  be  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion.  The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  young  Emperor 
were  loudly  extolled.  He  was  to  exchange  the  military 
projects  of  his  father  for  commercial  enterprise  and  social 
improvement,  and  England  was  to  hold  forth  a  friendly  hand 
to  encourage  the  tottering  steps  of  the  barbarians  in  the  new 
and  untrodden  paths  of  commerce  and  of  arts.  We  were  to 
aid  and  foster  the  social  development  of  Russia  with  the  same 
energy  with  which  we  had  repressed  her  military  aggressions. 
We  had  fought  and  won  the  battle,  and  now  we  were  to  be 
good  friends  and  honest  allies.  We  were  charmed  with  the 
delightful  prospect,  and  almost  deceived  by  the  amiable  illu¬ 
sion.  Even  the  Russians  themselves  seem  to  have  been  flat¬ 
tered  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  these  invitations  to 
enter  the  pale  of  civilization  were  sincere.  They  said,  “We  are 
told  to  develope  ourselves.  We  don’t  very  well  know  what 
that  means,  but  no  doubt  it  is  something  very  nice.  Rail¬ 
ways,  they  say,  are  better  things  than  regiments — let  us  have 
some  railways.  No  doubt  our  good  friends  the  English, 
who  are  so  anxious  that  we  should  civilize  ourselves,  will 
be  very  glad  to  help  us  to  make  railways.”  The  poor  bar¬ 
barians  must  be  a  little  astonished  at  the  indignation  with 
which  this  modest  proposal  has  been  hailed.  They  find  that 
stations  are  considered  quite  as  objectionable  as  forts,  and 
that  locomotives  are  regarded  as  not  less  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe  than  cannon.  ToDTLEBENwas  a  dangerous 
antagonist,  but  we  are  undone  if  Russia  should  secure  the 
services  of  Brunel.  The  Redan  and  the  Malakoff  were 
formidable  enough ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with  express 
trains  running  regularly  to  the  Sebastopol  terminus  1 

As  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  we  say 
nothing,  because  we  know  nothing.  We  neither  advise  our 
readers  to  invest  in  Russian  scrip,  nor  dissuade  them  from 
so  doing.  We  beg  to  refer  them  on  that  subject  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  channels  of  information,  and  strongly  advise  them  to 
be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  their  brokers  rather  than  by  that 
of  Mr.  W.  Russell.  But  it  is  not  so  much  from  a  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  pockets  of  the  public  as  from  a  patriotic  desire  to 
weaken  the  foe  that  the  trumpet-toned  warnings  of  some  of 
our  contemporaries  proceed.  We  almost  tremble  as  we 
write,  lest  we  should  be  denounced  as  traitors  to  our  country 
for  suggesting  that  Russian  railway  shares  might  be  left  to 
find  their  own  level  in  the  market  like  Canadian  Bonds  or 
French  Rentes.  We  should  be  less  surprised  at  these  fervid 
admonitions  if  it  were  the  ordinary  habit  of  journals  in  this 
country  to  advise  people  as  to  what  they  should  buy,  sell,  and 
avoid.  But  it  is  not ;  and  on  most  occasions  the  Times  good- 
naturedly  allows  people  to  do  the  most  foolish  things  in  the 
world  without  a  remonstrance.  We  are  daily  invited  in  our 
contemporary’s  advertising  sheet  to  supply  California  with 
fresh  water,  to  lend  money  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
to  invest  British  capital  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
South  American  Republics ;  and  a  patriotic  editor  leaves 
the  public  to  judge  for  itself  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
investment.  Caveat  emptor  is  a  sound  doctrine  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  not  the  less  so  because  the  lesson  is  often  a  severe 
one. 

If  the  assault  on  Russian  railways  were  a  mere  question  of 
stock -jobbing,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice  it.  We  should  have  simply  said,  Let  the  bears, 
bulls,  and  stags  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  But  this 
hostility,  apparently  economical,  is  really  political.  The 
Russian  Government  is  charged  with  meditating  nothing 
short  of  fraud,  swindling,  and  repudiation,  on  no  evidence 
that  we  can  see,  except  that  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
once  guilty  of  some  sharp  practice  in  the  matter  of  a  canal. 
After  all,  this  is  about  as  near  a  demonstration  as  the  Times 
generally  arrives  at.  Thus  we  are  told  that  these  railways 
are,  properly  speaking,  no  railways,  but  great  military  roads. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  having  sold  ourselves 
to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  if  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
seems  to  us  great  nonsense.  It  reminds  us,  for  all  the 
world,  of  the  discovery  in  the  “  Double  Arrangement,"  that 
the  “  waiter  is  no  waiter,  but  a  Knight  Templar.”  Of 
course  all  roads  are  military  roads  when  soldiers  travel  on 
them.  The  railway  from  Baris  to  Boulogne  is  a  military 
road,  and  such  a  line  of  communication  would  have  been 
very  useful  to  Napoleon  when  he  was  occupied  about  the 
invasion  of  England.  We  don’t  remember,  however,  that 
the  English  people  were  forbidden  to  take  shares,  though,  at 
the  period  of  its  construction,  the  Prince  De  Joinville  was 


at  the  head  of  the  French  marine.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
that  line,  so  dangerous  to  the  shores  of  England,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  constructed  by  British  capital.  Perhaps’  reasonable 
persons  anticipated  that  the  trains  would  be  more  frequently 
occupied  in  carrying  harmless  British  tourists  to  Paris  than 
in  conveying  Zouaves  to  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The 
railway  to  Strasburg  would,  no  doubt,  materially  help  the 
French  to  throw  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  line  from 
Lyons  to  Turin  will  carry  cannon  into  Italy  better  and  faster 
than  the  Simplon.  Why  don’t  we  preach  a  crusade  against 
these  military  roads  1  Simply  because  the  English  public 
cannot  be  so  easily  gulled  about  things  within  a  few  miles  of 
home  as  they  are  every  day  about  distant  affairs  which 
are  capable  of  being  invested  with  vague  and  mysterious 
terrors.  The  Times  is  only  talking  just  the  same  nonsense 
about  Russian  railways,  and  appealing  to  the  same  vulgar 
prejudices,  that  Mr.  Cobden  did  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  he  made  his  notorious  speech  against  the  Russian  loan. 
The  same  process  of  “  crumpling  up  ”  is  recommended,  and 
with  equal  pi’obability  of  success. 

What  is  truly  lamentable  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  which  is  exhibited  to  envenom  and  inflame  the  sores  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  peace  to  close.  These  perpetual  and 
insulting  denunciations  of  a  Power  which  we  profess  to  have 
received  again  into  amity,  amount  to  something  like  a  breach 
of  faith.  If  we  were  not  prepared  to  have  peace  in  our  hearts, 
we  had  far  better  have  gone  on  with  the  war.  There  are 
many  people  who  think  that  peace  was  prematurely  con¬ 
cluded — though,  if  it  were  so,  that  was  the  fault,  not  of  the 
Russians,  but  of  England  and  France.  But  one  thing  is  quite 
clear — that  if  we  consented  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  we 
have  no  right  to  perpetuate  its  animosities.  The  tone  of 
some  of  our  journals  is  like  that  of  a  malicious  boy,  who  pouts 
after  he  has  ceased  to  fight.  We  have  abandoned  our  right  to 
bombard  the  Russians,  but  we  cannot  renounce  the  pleasure 
of  spiting  them.  If  we  have  not  had  fighting  enough,  for 
Heaven’s  sake  let  us  begin  again,  and  finish  the  business 
out  of  hand — it  will  be  far  better  and  simpler  than  nursing 
the  flame  of  half-smothered  fires,  and  ministering  to  the 
vindictiveness  of  unsatisfied  hate.  Let  us  have  open 
war,  or  an  honest  and  genuine  peace.  If  the  system  of 
suspicion  and  denunciation  is  to  continue,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  past  struggle.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  treat  Russia  like  any  other  European  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  because  we  still  fear  her  intentions  and  her 
power,  and  because  in  our  hearts  we  believe  that  the 
securities  we  have  exacted  from  her  are  imperfect  and 
insufficient — that  the  peace  we  made  was  premature, 
and  that  the  terms  we  imposed  were  inconclusive.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  of  that  opinion;  and  we  trust, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  that 
having  voluntarily  renewed  our  amicable  relations  with 
the  Czar,  the  spirit  of  the  engagement  into  which  we 
entered  may  be  fulfilled  with  cordiality  and  good  faith.  If 
Russian  railways  are  not  likely  to  be  remunerative,  we  hope 
that  as  little  English  capital  as  possible  may  be  wasted  in 
the  enterprise  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  most  unworthy  course 
to  attempt  to  write  down  the  public  credit  of  a  nation  with 
which  we  have  just  concluded  peace,  simply  out  of  spite  at 
not  having  sufficiently  thrashed  them  in  the  war. 


A  NEW  SPEAKER. 

SOME  time  before  its  appointed  hour  on  Thursday,  the  House 
of  Commons  began  to  reassemble  after  its  penal  dissolution. 
It  was  a  curious  sight  for  a  bystander  to  witness.  The  floor 
swarmed  like  an  ant-hill,  and  buzzed  like  a  bee-hive — members 
crushing,  crossing,  recognising,  shaking  hands,  lamenting  the 
departed,  and  greeting  the  new-born.  The  House  was  very 
full;  for  though  the  old  members  were  not  there  in  any 
very  extraordinary  numbers,  the  hundred  and  seventy — the 
“men  of  business”  par  excellence — were  there  to  a  man. 
Poor  creatures !  they  looked  shy  enough  under  the  blushing 
honours  with  which  that  morning’s  Times  had  decked  them. 
They  mostly  flocked,  like  scared  sheep,  to  the  further  end  of  the 
House,  under  the  clock;  though  here  and  there  you  might  see 
one  of  them  being  introduced  to  his  “  whip,”  under  the  auspices 
of  some  friend,  probably  of  little  greater  standing  than  himself, 
who  was  doing  the  honours  with  all  the  self-conscious  patronage 
of  a  second-term  freshman.  They  might  well  look  modest,  if 
they  bethought  them  of  the  gaps  they  were  called  upon  to  fill. 
It  was  sad  to  see  “the  vulture  rule  where  once  the  eagle 
reigned” — to  contemplate  two  obscure  Irishmen  sitting  in  the 
well-known  places  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright. 

Suddenly,  athwart  the  confused  murmur  came  a  shout,  “Black 
Rod;”  and  amid  cries  of  “Hats,  hats,”  “Places,  places,"  the  dense 
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mass  fell  off  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left — each  man  found  a 
seat  as  best  he  could,  and  the  House  resumed  the  serried  appearance 
reporters  know  so  well.  And  you  might  see  a  cloud  of  blank  ennui 
clear  off  the  faces  of  the  friendless  new  comers,  as  their  throbbing 
hearts  told  them  that  their  Parliamentary  career  was  now  really 
going  to  begin,  and  they  inwardly  resolved  to  act  like  patriots  and 
like  men.  The  door  opened — and  in  stalked  a  personage  in  gay 
clothing.  His  raiment  was  very  magnificent ;  but  it  was  of  that 
accurate  construction  that  did  not  leave  much  room  for  muscular 
play,  and  you  felt  that  he  did  wisely  in  advancing  with  extreme 
caution.  Three  bows — or  rather  three  deflections  of  the  hinge 
with  which  nature  seemed  to  have  endowed  him — brought  him 
to  the  table.  He  summoned  the  House  to  hear  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  then  commenced  a  retreat,  encumbered  with  a 
similar  ceremonial.  The  House  generally  endures  this  affecting 
pageant  with  becoming  gravity,  but  the  extreme  length  of  it  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  untamed  rusticity  of  the  new  members, 
did  result  in  an  indecent  guffaw  before  the  personage  in  gay 
clothing  had  succeeded  in  backing  into  the  lobby ;  and  as  he 
was  painfully  nervous,  whether  out  of  fear  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  or  out  of  solicitude  for  his  clothing,  he  almost  fairly  broke 
down  at  this  explosion.  However,  he  escaped  with  tolerable 
dignity. 

The  House  went,  and  in  due  time  returned ;  and  Lord  Harry 
Vane  arose  to  descant  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Denison.  A  personal 
eulogium  is  as  dull  as  a  personal  attack  is  lively;  and  Lord  Harry’s 
manner  is  not  one  to  give  zest  to  an  insipid  subject.  But  the  House 
endured  meekly,  and  with  tolerable  silence.  It  was  very  crowded. 
The  Opposition,  thanks  to  the  recent  election,  have  plenty  of 
elbow-room ;  and  from  some  cause  or  other,  their  leaders  were 
most  of  them  absent.  But  the  wild,  irregular  troops  whom  Lord 
Palmerston’s  war-cry  has  gathered  round  his  banner  thronged 
the  Ministerial  benches  to  excess.  The  very  gangwray  was  choked 
with  a  pile  of  humanity ;  and  w  hen  you  came  to  dissect  it,  you 
found  it  composed  of  no  meaner  earth  than  secretaries  and  vice- 
presidents.  There  crouched  Dauby  Seymour,  light-hearted  as 
an  enfranchised  Caliban  at  the  decease  of  Hogg :  and  there 
squatted  Mr.  Lowre,  looking  up  at  the  skylights,  and  ever  and 
anon,  as  he  thought  of  flow  his  pen  had  gulled  the  loutish 
squires,  bursting  into  a  spontaneous  grin.  The  Treasury  bench 
too,  was  full — so  full  as  to  exclude  such  eminent  personages 
as  these.  Mr.  Hayter  wore  a  smile  of  sardonic  triumph  as  he 
contemplated  the  House  that  was  his  work.  For  once  no  care 
seemed  to  shade  his  browr.  Lord  Palmerston  was  there — no 
longer,  however,  so  youthful-looking  as  he  was  two  years  ago, 
but  shrunk,  chalky,  sharp-featured.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  to  judge 
from  his  own  mirth  and  his  colleagues’  gloom,  was  evidently,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  making  more  jokes  than  usual.  And 
there,  on  the  extreme  and  darkest  end  of  the  Treasury  bench, 
drawn  by  the  soft  memories  of  the  past,  or  the  beguiling  day 
dreams  of  the  future,  sat  Lord  John  Russell.  Ensconced  in 
his  dim  recess,  he  looked  like  the  shadowy  Ate  that  dogs  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  galleries,  too,  wero  full. 
Underneath  was  Lord  Chelsea — -the  rejected  of  Middlesex — pro¬ 
claiming  his  contempt  of  fate  by  a  preternatural  gaiety  ;  while, 
just  over  the  clock,  tire  gay  aspect  of  the  Privy  Seal  lent  a  warm 
and  cheerful  colouring  to  the  scene. 

At  last  Lord  Harry  Vane  gave  over.  Mr.  Thornely  rose, 
looking  very  much  as  if  he  could  not  help  it.  His  speech  was 
more  in  the  character  of  a  charge  to  Mr.  Denison  than  a 
panegyric  upon  him.  It  was  a  panegyric  w  ith  the  praise  left 
out— and  unfortunately  with  the  H’s  left  out  too.  To  supply  both 
these  important  defects,  Mr.  Thornely  “  intimated,”  to  use  his 
own  language,  a  remedy  for  long  speeches,  which  consisted  in  an 
exhortation  to  the  leading  members  of  the  “  ’ouse”  (who  are  the 
people  that  make  long  speeches),  to  begin  at  six  instead  of  at 
eleven.  Mr.  Thornely  must  have  been  in  Ireland  during  the 
vacation.  After  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Thornely  sat  down, 
and  the  House  returned  to  the  question  before  it.  Mr.  Denison 
then  expressed  his  cordial  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  had  received  the  mention  of  his  name  —  which, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  with  a  dead  silence,  was  a 
highly  amiable  mark  of  sensibility.  The  proper  close  to  the 
ceremonial  is,  that  the  proposer  and  the  seconder  should  lead  the 
Speaker  elect,  one  by  each  hand,  to  the  chair.  But  the  gangway 
between  the  table  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  knees  being  very  narrow, 
it  ended  in  Lord  Harry  Vane  pulling  the  Speaker  through,  and  the 
Speaker  pulling  Mr.  Thornely.  Another  speech  from  the 
Speaker,  and  a  congratulation  from  each  side  of  the  House, 
finished  the  proceedings.  Lord  Palmerston’s  was  jerky  and 
feeble.  He  paid  his  protege  the  left-handed  compliment  of 
hoping  that  he  might  equal  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Speaker  Aber¬ 
crombie — which  is  much  like  wishing  that  a  friend  might  be 
endowed  with  the  tact  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Brown.  Mr.  Walpole’s  speech,  though  it  was  also 
weak,  was  carried  off  by  that  graceful  frankness  which  has  made 
him  popular  in  the  House. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  election  there  will  be  many  doubts. 
Stature  and  commanding  features  are  undoubtedly  no  small 
merit  in  a  Speaker ;  and  practice  may  give  him  the  repose  of 
manner,  which  on  this  occasion  was  painfully  lacking.  But  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  amount  of  practice  will  free  him 
from  the  curt,  hard  style  of  address  which  is  the  heritage  of  all 
the  Denison  family,  or  from  the  indecision  which  ere  now  has 
chequered  his  career. 


THE  MORNING  ADVERTISER  AND  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITY. 


ANY  one  who  may  have  glanced,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  at 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  will  have  come  across 
some  most  extraordinary  allusions  to  a  very  unknown  fact  in 
Christian  antiquity,  which  must  naturally  have  puzzled  him.  He 
will  have  seen  it  gravely  stated  that  the  cross,  as  a  sign  of  religious 
worship,  is  borrowed  from  a  very  different  creed  from  that  of 
Christianity,  and  is  really  the  same  symbol  very  slightly  trans¬ 
muted,  which  the  nations  of  the  pagan  world  worshipped  as 
representing  the  productive  force  of  nature.  Few  persons  will 
have  cared  to  trace  whence  this  startling  theory  was  borrowed, 
and  fewer  still  are  likely  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
letters  which  zealous  Protestants  contribute  to  the  organ  of  pot¬ 
house  bigotry.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
the  paper  in  question  will  have  perceived  that  it  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  hoax  to  which  we  should  have  thought  that  no  portion  of 
the  English  press  in  these  days  could  have  fallen  a  prey.  The 
astonishing  ignorance  and  credulity  displayed  by  the  conductors 
of  that  journal  are,  we  believe,  without  parallel,  and  it  is  really 
scarcely  credible  that  an  attempt  so  audacious  in  its  fun  and 
impudence  could  have  succeeded.  (i 

The  matter  began  with  a  leading  article  on  the  “  Westerton” 
judgment,  in  which  the  journalist  betrayed  that  he  had,  somehow 
or  other,  got  into  his  head  that  the  worship  of  the  cross  was  based 
on  that  of  the  phallus.  We  do  not  know  from  what  foolish  party 
writer,  or  from  what  lying  historian  or  antiquary,  this  absurd 
conceit  was  taken  ;  but  it  had  been  received  as  a  fact  by  the 
writer,  and  accordingly  the  article  to  which  we  refer  contained 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Privy  Council  is  dawdling  with 
a  toy  of  the  pseudo-Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  It  is  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  this  toy,  which  figured  in  the  indecent  processions  of  the  Pagans, 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Eleusmian  Mysteries,  and  the  rites  of  Serapis 
and  Isis,  which  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  which  may  he 
now  seen,  with  idols  and  unmentionable  symbols,  in  the  subterranean 
temple  at  Elephants,  cannot,  without  pollution  of  Christianity,  be  accepted 
as  its  emblem. 

Their  lordships  could  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  as  they  do,  that  crosses 
were  in  use  centuries  before  crucifixes  and  images.  It  is  on  record  that 
crosses  were  found  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  the  destruction  of  Pagan  edi¬ 
fices  of  that  kind,  in  pursuance  of  the  Theodosian  decree,  about  the  year  394- 
Christian  antiquaries,  on  considering  these  crosses,  pronounced  them  to  be 
“  Emblems  of  Life.”  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  though  the  sign  of  the 
cross  was  in  common  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  cross 
itself  was  not  placed  in  the  churches  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  age.  The  next 
period  was  one  in  which  a  prodigious  shoal  of  rank  heathenisms  were  obtruded 
upon  a  religion  that  had  for  some  time  past  deserved  no  better  a  name  than 
pseudo-Christianity.  With  them,  the  mythological  “  Emblems  of  Life” 
resumed  the  stations  which  they  had  before  occupied  in  the  temples  of  Isis 
and  Cybele ;  and  in  the  processions  which,  under  other  names,  continued  the 
phallephoria,  the  tliesmophoria,  and  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  Thus  it 
was  that  thecross  was  received  and  perpetuated  in  the  pseudo-Christian  Church  < 

This  tickled  the  fancy  of  some  malicious  wit,  and  speculating 
on  the  credulity  of  the  journalist,  he  sent  on  the  following  day 
a  letter,  under  the  signature  of  “  Cantab,”  in  which  the  position 
was  gravely  defended,  and  the  journal  was  thanked  for  the  blow 
dealt,  by  the  article  of  the  day ‘before,  to  the  use  of  those  Pagan 
emblems  by  which  our  Protestant  churches  are  now  defaced. 
The  letter  was  written  with  a  great  amount  of  mock  learning, 
and  interspersed  with  frequent  allusions  to  such  recondite  authors 
as  “  Diophrastus  de  Orchini,”— a  copy  of  whose  works  the 
editor  was  told  he  might  see  either  at  St.  John  s,  Cambridge, 
or  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Contrary  to  all  probability,  the 
bait  took,  the  letter  was  inserted,  and  the  theory  was  adopted 
more  greedily  than  ever  by  the  enlightened  Protestant  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  taprooms  from  Popery.  Repeated  refe¬ 
rences  were  made  to  it.  It  was  brought  up  in  all  kinds  of 
ways.  The  British  public  were  told  that  “the  cross,  which 
is  an  emblem  of  what  cannot  be  named  in  Protestant  ears,  is 
said  to  be  both  an  architectural  ornament  and  an  emblem  of 
Christianity.”  They  were  assured  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  those  who  worship  the  statues  of  Serapis  and  Isis  and 
those  who  perforin  the  same  act  to  the  emblem  of  that  god  and 
goddess,  united  in  the  form  of  the  Popish  and  Puseyite  cross. 
They  were  asked  to  oppose  those  who  are  “  striving  to  pollute 
the  judges  of  the  land  in  behalf  of  what  is  emphatically  the 
very  antipodes  of  Christianity.”  No  wonder  that  the  contriver, 
or  contrivers,  of  the  hoax  became  emboldened  by  such  unexpected 
success.  They  determined  to  try  their  luck  again,  and  last 
Monday  appeared  a  letter,  signed  “  G.  Allan  Saunders,”  which 
is  too  good  not  to  be  extracted  verbatim : — 

POPERY  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

gIK _ yyitli  reference  to  the  identity  of  the  symbols  of  the  Cross  and  the 

Phallus  an  interesting  subject  to  which  allusion  has  been  more  than  once 
made  in  your  columns,  allow  me  to  add  the  following  information,  gleaned 
from  a  very  ancient  MS.  discovered  some  years  since  in  a  cellar  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Apati,  a  Carthusian  establishment,  the  lazy  and  ignorant 
members  of  which  were  doubtless  unaware  of  the  trenchant  satire  on  their 
own  superstition  lying  hid  among  their  bottles— somewhat  remarkable,  as  the 
cellar  has  more  votaries  there  than  the  library,  or  had,  in  the  days  when  I 

knew  the  Levant.  „  -n  nr  j.  •  *  - 

The  MS.  is  nowin  the  possession  of  my  friend  Signor  P.  Montomim,  an 
authority  of  great  weight  in  these  matters,  now  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of 
the  Auctores  Priapici.  As  the  contents  of  this  curious  Mb.  will  be  discussed 
in  an  elaborate  note  to  this  work,  I  will  now  merely  state  that  it  is  therein 
related  that  a  certain  monk,  Amplielius  by  name,  who  lived  at  Edessa  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  noticing  the  great  popularity  which  Priapus 
enjoyed  among  the  “  DU  minores"  of  those  parts,  conceived  the  audacious 
idea  of  supplanting  his  worship  by  that  of  the  Cross. 
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I  believe  this  is  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  the  actual  worship  of  the  Cross. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date  of  this  MS.  My  learned  friend  ascribes  it 
to  the  ninth  century;  it  is  probably  much  earlier. 

Popery,  Sir,  is  ever  the  same;  we  all  know  whence  she  derived  her  jargon — 
“host,”  from  hostia, — “mass,”  from  manes.  But  it  would  be  well  to  remind 
our  own  Puseyites  that  they  are,  in  fact,  clothing  themselves  and  our  churches 
in  the  very  worst  garments  of  Paganism. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wyndham  Club,  April  24.  G.  Allan  Saunders. 

Even  this  went  down,  and  next  day  the  journalist  returned 
to  his  favourite  topic.  In  a  leading  article,  we  are  told  that 
“  Englishmen  have  seen  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  decide 
in  favour  of  the  same  symbol,  for  erecting  and  adorning  which 
an  Israelite  monarch  was  doomed  to  pass  seven  years  of  his 
life  as  a  beast  of  the  field.”  The  Israelite  monarch  was  evidently 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  name  of  this  monarch  suggested,  we 
may  suppose,  to  the  wits  who  were  playing  on  the  folly  and 
absurd  ignorance  of  the  journalist,  the  old  rhyme,  beginning 
“  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King  of  the  Jews,”  &c.  &c. ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  ventured  on  one  experiment  more,  which  is  perfectly 
unsurpassable  both  for  its  effrontery  and  for  its  success.  What 
but  actually  seeing  the  subjoined  letter,  which  appeared  in  large 
print  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  last  Thursday,  could  have 
persuaded  us  that  in  London,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  daily  journal  could  be  so  conducted  as  to  admit 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  transparent  hoax  P  It  needs  no 
comment : — 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  OF  ITALY.  SIMILARITY  OF  POPERY  TO 

PAGANIBSI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

Sir, — I  cannot  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  various  religious  parties 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  communion,  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  writing 
to  you  on  the  following  subject.  But  I  can  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  my 
own  country,  and  of  the  effects  upon  her  of  that  superstition  which  you,  sir, 
so  manfully  labour  to  oppose.  Hoodwinked  by  temporal  tyranny,  and  be¬ 
sotted  by  a  semi-heathen  religion — if,  indeed,  we  can  apply  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  such  a  system — my  native  Italy  lies  groaning  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
oppressors.  I  think  you,  sir,  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  stone  should  be  left 
unturned,  no  effort  spared,  to  remove  from  the  necks  of  mankind  the  chains 
which  superstition  has  forged,  and  which  it  has  succeeded  in  fastening  on  so 
many  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Allan  Saunder  sin  your  paper  of  yesterday,  on 
the  subject  of  the  nauseous  emblem  which  has  been  put  forth  as  that  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  I  have  also  read  the  leading  article  on  the  same 
subject  in  your  impression  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  refer  to  a  certain 
“  Israelitish  monarch,”  and  to  the  image  which  he  adored,  and  which  you 
rightly  conjecture  to  have  represented  the  aforesaid  emblem.  That  your 
view,  sir,  was  perfectly  correct,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  forward,  out 
of  the  work  I  am  at  present  editing,  the  following  passage  to  prove : — 

‘I’ tip oval  Si;  ot  Twees,  on  6  SacriAevs  6  piyas  rutv  IwSatwe,  roe  0eoe,  vr/t  tftvae wv 
irp o<tkvv£iv,  Kat  (juKr/fiaai  ttjc  einova  ejuTrAeKojueeos,  exe^Tia,  eai  Toe  Kowpov  ee  Taw 
aea£ep lai  K.  T.  A, 

The  above  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Athemeus,  but  I  am  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  it  is  of  a  much  later  period. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  space  with  further  remarks  on  the  resemblance 
between  Popish  and  Pagan  ceremonies.  Their  name,  sir,  is  Legion ;  and  you 
are  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  myself. 

Thanking  you  for  your  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of  what  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  the  cause  of  Man, 

Pietro  Montomini. 

Craven  Hotel,  Craven-street,  Strand,  April  aS. 


LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY. 

r|1HE  last  Number  of  the  Westminster  Revieio  contains  an 
X  article  on  “  Literature  and  Society,”  which  appears  to  us  to 
embody  more  distinctly  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  it  embodied, 
one  of  the  commonest  fallacies  of  the  day.  The  writer  begins  by 
quoting  Mr.  Thackeray’s  opinion — delivered  with  as  much  energy 
as  its  author  could  throw  into  his  language  and  his  manner — that 
the  professional  literary  men  of  the  present  day  meet  with  their 
full  share  of  public  recognition  and  encouragement.  He  does 
not  so  much  discuss  as  play  with  the  question,  illustrating  it  by 
much  pleasant  aud  rather  curious  anecdote  about  the  Mecaenases 
of  the  Plautagenet  and  Tudor  times ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  paper,  he  expresses  clearly  enough  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  view  of  the  matter  is  a  wrong  one,  and  that  English 
society  does  not,  generally  speaking,  look  upon  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession  with  any  very  high  esteem.  We  fully  agree  both  with 
Mr.  Thackeray  and  with  his  critic.  We  think  that  professional 
literary  men  do  meet  with  quite  as  much  recognition  and  encou¬ 
ragement  as  they  deserve  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  enjoy  a 
very  high  social  position.  The  error  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  article  to  which  we  are  referring — and  through  a  vast  deal  of 
writing  which,  both  in  temper  and  in  execution,  is  vastly  inferior 
to  it — appears  to  us  to  consist  in  supposing  that  derivative  words 
are  always  co-extensivo  in  meaning  with  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  word  “  literature”  has  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  phrase  “  literary  man” 
ought  to  include  all  persons  distinguished  for  or  connected  with 
literature.  This  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  no 
two  phrases  can  have  less  relation  to  each  other — so  that  the  fact 
that  “  literary  men”  are  not  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  body  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  “  literature”  was  never  more 
highly  appreciated  or  rewarded  than  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
We  will  attempt  to  illustrate  both  these  positions. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  written  any  book  of  permanent  value 
in  almost  any  department  of  knowledge  is  notoriously  so  far  from 
being  a  social  disgrace  to  him,  that  it  is  one  of  the  achievements 
on  which  society,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  disposed  to  confer 
the  very  highest  honour.  Does  any  one,  for  example,  think  that 


Mr.  Grote  has  lost  caste  by  writing  the  History  of  Greece,  that 
Mr.  Hallam  has  been  a  martyr  to  the  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  ostracised,  that  Mr. 
Ituskin’s  social  position  has  been  lowered,  or  that  Mr.  Merivale, 
Dr.  Milman,  or  Mr.  Mill  have  suffered  on  account  of  their 
respective  publications  P  On  the  contrary,  these  gentlemen  owe 
the  greater,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  great,  part  of  their  social  stand¬ 
ing  to  their  literary  reputation ;  and,  indeed,  the  harvest,  not 
only  of  fame,  but  of  money,  which  some  of  them  have  reaped 
from  their  books  lias  been,  not  perhaps  disproportioned  to  their 
merits,  but  certainly  far  greater  than  any  by  wnich  authors  have 
been  rewarded  in  former  times.  We  may,  however,  urge  our 
proof  that  literature  is  not  unappreciated  in  the  present  day  much 
further  than  these  examples  carry  it.  Of  the  enormous  mass  of 
periodical  writing  which  is  published  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  even  in  annual  instalments,  there  is  a  very 
perceptible  amount  which  no  one  would  blush  to  own,  and 
a  small  per-centage  which  it  would  be  a  credit  to  any  man 
to  be  supposed  to  have  written.  No  one  can  mix  much  in 
society  without  falling  in  with  people,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who 
have  the  reputation  of  being  more  or  less  avowedly  in  the  habit 
of  writing  in  different  newspapers  and  reviews;  and  if  the  per¬ 
formances  attributed  to  them  by  common  opinion  are  in  any 
w  ay  remarkable,  no  one  we  think  would  say  that  their  reputation 
in  their  various  professions  suffered  from  it.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  reputation,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  was  injured  by  the  rumour  that  he  had  written  the  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  or 
that  any  man — whatever  his  pursuits  might  be — would  be  other¬ 
wise  than  flattered  by  a  report  that  he  was  occasionally  the 
political  or  literary  “  We”  of  the  Times  ?  Or — to  take  the  only 
considerable  experiment  which  has  as  yet  been  made  in  avow’ed 
periodical  composition — do  we  find  that  contributors  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essays  are  looked  upon  as  guilty  of 
any  impropriety  ?  To  judge  from  the  positions  and  occupations 
of  the  various  contributors,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  For, 
not  to  mention  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  we  find 
amongst  them  not  only  resident  members  of  the  Universities, 
but  professional  men — clergymen  and  barristers — who  would 
hardly  put  their  names  to  such  publications  if  they  incurred  any 
professional  stigma  by  doing  so.  Still,  with  all  these  proofs  that 
literature  is  held  in  honour  amongst  us,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  a  class  of  men  exists, 
connected  with  literature,  whose  connexion  with  it  is  not  looked 
upon  by  society  with  a  very  favourable  eye ;  and  we  think  that 
the  opinion  is  true,  and  the  feeling  just. 

We  know  of  only  two  reasons  which  can  possibly  induce  a  man 
to  write.  He  may  either  have  something  to  say,  or  he  may  be 
under  the  necessity  of  saying  something.  It  is  only  to  writers  of 
the  first  kind  that  society  can  be  said  to  be  under  any  obligations. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  gets  his  living  by  waiting  can  be  no 
more  reason  why  he  should  be  held  in  honour  than  the  fact 
that  he  gets  his  living  by  shoemaking.  Indeed,  the  circumstance 
that  a  person  counts  upon  any  art  a3  a  means  of  regular  occupa¬ 
tion  and  provision  for  the  daily  w'ants  of  life,  tends  to  exclude  him 
from  some  of  the  social  consideration  which  excellence  in  it  might 
otherwise  have  bestowed  upon  him.  We  admire  a  man  for  great 
personal  strength  and  activity;  but  if  he  is  a  professional  teacher 
of  gymnastics,  our  admiration  is  very  much  qualified,  though  in 
that  case  the  substantial  value  of  the  accomplishments  to  their 
possessor  is  greatly  enhanced.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  used  to 
be  (not  unnaturally)  very  vain  of  the  fact  that  she  could,  if  she 
leased,  emulate  tailors  or  shoemakers  in  their  respective  arts  ; 
ut  if  she  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  those  trades,  she  would 
have  been  rather  ashamed  of  her  skill  tfian  otherw  ise.  The  glory 
of  art  followed  for  art’s  sake,  and  the  comfort  of  a  secure  professional 
position,  are  totally  distinct  objects  of  desire.  If  a  man  chooses 
the  pudding,  he  must  not  hold  out  his  plate  for  praise. 

If,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  profession  of  writing 
which  can  invest  the  persons  who  pursue  it  with  any  particular 
social  consideration,  is  there  anything  in  it  w'hich  can  expose  them 
to  the  reverse?  If  a  “  literary  man,”  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  words,  is  not  entitled  to  more  consideration  as  such  than  an 
apothecary  or  a  dentist,  is  he  entitled  to  less  ?  It  is  always  an 
invidious  thing  to  speak  ill  of  a  class,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an  impression  to  this  effect 
exists,  and  wre  do  not  think  that  it  is  by  any  means  unfounded. 
If  a  man  deliberately  intends  to  live  by  his  pen,  the  only  way  of 
doing  so  is  by  becoming  a  regular  contributor  to  periodicals.  If 
he  only  contributes  to  them  occasionally,  or  only  employs  in  this 
pursuit  such  spare  time  as  his  other  avocations  may  leave  him, 
lie  does  not  fall  within  the  class  to  which  we  are  referring ;  nor 
do  we  think  his  social  position  suffers,  though  of  course  his  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  in  his  other  pursuits  might  be  injured  if  he 
were  supposed  to  give  too  much  time  to  writing.  The  question, 
therefore,  ultimately  narrows  itself  to  this : — Why  are  persons 
whose  principal  occupation  in  life  is  writing  in  magazines 
and  review's,  and  who  have  no  other  ostensible  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  regarded  by  society  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
and  dislike?  Many  answers  might  be  given,  but  the  main 
one  is  simply  this — that  the  great  mass  of  periodical  literature 
has  no  higher  object  than  temporary  amusement  or  excitement, 
and  that  people  never  have  respected,  and  to  the  end  of  time 
never  will  respect,  a  class  the  existence  of  which  is  a  mere 
luxury,  quite  unnecessary  either  to  the  being  or  to  the  well-being 
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of  society.  Independence  is  the  only  certain  security  for  respect. 
W  e  are  all  dependent  on  doctors,  on  lawyers,  on  merchants,  on 
shoemakers,  on  butchers  and  bakers,  but  we  are  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  novelists,  actors,  conjurors,  and  pastry-cooks.  It  is  not 
without  a  feeling  that  he  is  yielding  to  a  weakness  that  even  a 
school-boy  goes  to  the  play  or  eats  a  tart.  He  would  respect 
his  companion  for  not  caring  about  them.  Now  and  then, 
no  doubt,  a  great  genius  appears,  who  makes  use  of  trifles  to 
teach  the  world  lessons  of  which  no  human  being  is  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  in  appreciating  men  of  this  stamp,  quite  another 
set  of  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account.  They  differ 
from  the  “literary  man”  not  in  degree  but  in  kind.  The 
judges  and  the  bishops  are  no  more  than  the  queen  bees  of  the 
legal  or  clerical  hives  ;  but  familiarity  with  the  footlights  or  the 
printer’s  devil  has  no  sort  of  tendency  to  make  a  Shakspeare  or 
a  Cervantes.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
real  art  and  mere  professional  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
career  of  Mrs.  Nicholls.  Whilst  we  read  the  story  of  her  life  in 
the  West  Riding  moors,  or  as  a  governess  or  articled  pupil,  we 
understand  how  she  learnt  to  write  June  Eyre  and  Shirley  ;  but 
when  we  get  into  the  “literary”  atmosphere  with  which  the 
second  volume  of  her  biography  is  filled,  we  immediately  feel  that 
an  earlier  introduction  to  the  society  of  Paternoster-row  would 
have  greatly  diminished  her  powers.  A  man  can  never  make  a 
profession  of  producing  amusing  compositions  possessing  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mercantile  value.  He  might  as  well  hope  to 
live  by  producing  works  of  genius  as  a  barrister  could  hope  to 
live  upon  special  retainers.  His  staple  manufacture — that  in  which 
he  passes  ten  months  in  the  year— must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be 
of  a  feeble  and  second-rate  character.  It  is  that  kind  of  writing  in 
which  the  reader  and  not  the  writer  confers  the  favour,  and  this 
is  we  think  the  true  explanation,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  adequate  one, 
of  the  slight  esteem  in  which  professional  writers  are  held  by  the 
public. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  isolated  cases  in  which  injustice  will  be 
done.  There  may  be  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  persons 
who,  like  Southey  or  Dr.  Kitto,  have  conscientiously'  taken  the 
measure  of  their  capacities,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
books  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  business  of  amusing 
writing  is  one  which  presents  greater  temptations  to  ignorant, 
unsteady,  irregular  persons  than  any  other.  Light  literature  is 
a  sort  of  cave  of  Adullam,  where  a  man  wants  no  introduction 
except  a  certain  sprightliness  and  fluency.  We  have  laughed  so 
long  at  respectability  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  has  its 
advantages.  In  order  to  enter  any  one  of  the  regular  professions 
a  man  must  give  security,  in  the  shape  of  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  and  time,  that  he  seriously  means  to  exert  and  to 
deny  himself :  but  any  one  may  set  up  as  a  “literary  man.”  If, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  he  has  “  seen  life,”  it  is  a  positive  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  some  of  the  best  paid  branches  of  the  business.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  read  a  magazine  story  with  some  such  title 
as  “Frank  Spanky,  or  Confessions  of  a  Coxcomb,”  in  which, 
after  a  career  of  flirting  with  maid-servants,  breaking  banks  in 
gambling  hells,  getting  drunk  over  night,  and  maudlin  in  the 
morning,  the  Hon.  Frank  marries  a  lovely  girl,  and  inherits  five 
thousand  a  year ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  before 
“  Seymour  Graham,”  “Leonard  Stanley,”  or  whatever  may  be 
the  author’s  nom  de  plume,  dashed  off  his  lively  little  sketch,  he 
had  in  all  probability  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  second-rate  hells 
and  facile  maid-servants  than  of  the  concluding  glories  of  the 
story.  Sucli  reflections  do  not  dispose  us  to  concede  to  the  author 
the  right  of  boasting,  with  a  proud  humility,  as  in  the  present 
day  he  is  rather  apt  t%>  do,  that  he  “  earns  his  bread  ”  (it  is 
generally  only  his  butter)  like  any  other  solid  man  of  business ;  and 
still  less  would  we  allow  him  to  consider  himself  as  being  in  any 
way  whatever  connected  with  those  real  men  of  letters  whose 
fame  and  greatness  is  the  boast  of  their  country.  The  fact  that 
they  both  write,  and  are  both  paid  for  writing,  constitutes  about 
as  much  connexion  between  them  as  the  fact  that  they  both  wear 
clothes,  and  both  pay  (or  ought  to  pay)  for  them. 


TORYISM  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

HAT  was  said  of  Rome  in  old  days,  “  that  everything  was 
sold  there,”  is  much  more  true  of  London.  If  you  want  a 
hippopotamus  or  an  iron  church,  a  seat  in  Parliament  or  a  wife, 
you  may  always  hear  of  one,  with  or  without  a  day’s  notice,  with¬ 
in  the  five-mile  circle.  We  must  confess  to  the  somewhat  idle 
taste  of  lounging  into  an  auction  room.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
variety  of  men,  manners,  and  things,  of  which  one  had  previously 
no  idea,  are  to  be  seen  there,  and  nowhere  else.  A  sale  of  rever¬ 
sions  is  not  bad  fun — it  is  like  an  ingenious  conundrum,  or  one 
of  those  wonderful  rebus  which  figure  in  the  French  illustrated 
newspapers.  The  joke  consists  in  guessing  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
binations  and  permutations  of  a  limited  number  of  tough  old 
ladies  and  fast  young  men,  taken  two  and  two  together.  The 
results  are  sometimes  very  extraordinary,  and  quite  eclipse  the 
celebrated  problem  of  the  nails  in  the  horse-shoe.  To  persons 
who  prefer  the  lighter  and  less  severe  branches  of  mathematics, 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  in  the  style  of  “philosophy  in  sport 
made  science  in  earnest,”  may  be  derived  from  bidding  for  a  life- 
renter’s  ticket  at  Drury -lane  Theatre.  It  is  wonderful  into  what 
deep  and  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
its  relation  to  the  human  mind,  you  find  yourself  plunged  when 


you  are  called  upon  to  calculate  the  money  value,  to  yourself,  of 
a  non-transferable  admission  to  a  pantomime  every  night  for 
forty  years. 

In  a  vacant  mood  the  other  day,  according  to  our  wont,  we 
sauntered  into  an  auction  room  which  we  happened  to  be  passing. 
We  found  a  sale  going  on,  which  we  will  not  say  surprised  us — 
for  nothing  surprises  us  at  an  auction,  any  more  than  in  a  Ceylon 
jungle,  where  you  may  fall  in  with  anything,  from  a  rat  to  an 
elephant — but  which  was  at  least  novel  and  entertaining.  The 
auctioneer  was  bringing  to  the  hammer  the  whole  Tory  Press. 
We  confess  at  first  to  having  felt  rather  shocked  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  We  thought  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  will  say  when  she 
hears  that  the  grand-maternal  form  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
the  severe  and  maiden-aunt-like  person  of  the  Standard,  and 
the  St.  James’s  Chronicle — which,  like  the  classical  hero,  visits 
earth  only  on  alternate  days — had  been  exposed  to  public 
sale  in  the  streets  of  London.  We  shuddered  as  we  thought 
that  the  ties  of  family  might  be  rent  asunder,  and  tliat; 
kindred  souls  might  be  sold  into  distant  and  separate  bondage. 
What  if  the  aged  grandmother  should  pass  into  the  cruel  hands 
of  some  Radical  Legree — or  the  virtue,  as  well  as  the  sheets, 
of  the  Standard,  be  sold  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
or  to  a  speculative  Jew  in  Houndsditch.  It  was  but  a  poor 
consolation  to  hope  that,  somewhere  in  some  dismal  swamp, 
the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  grown  maniacal  through  oppression, 
would  be  meditating  intermittent  schemes  of  vengeance  upon  the 
tyrants.  However,  we  quickly  smothered  these  melancholy  re¬ 
flections,  and  our  passion  for  speculation  triumphed  over  our 
sentiments  of  humanity.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the 
conditions  of  the  sale,  we  began  to  make  our  book  on  the  trans¬ 
action.  We  were  hardly  satisfied,  by  the  way,  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  by  the  auctioneer.  He  stated,  in  the  driest 
possible  manner,  that  the  plant,  principles,  and  machinery  of  the 
Tory  Press  were  to  be  sold.  Surely,  on  a  great  historical  sub¬ 
ject,  he  should  have  been  somewhat  more  diffuse — if  possible, 
more  eloquent.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  lamented  George 
Robins  would  have  handled  such  a  topic  in  a  different  manner. 
We  should  have  heard  something  of  our  institutions  in  Church 
and  State,  and  of  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory ; 
but  there  was  not  even  a  passing  allusion  to  Spooner,  nor  did 
Newdegate  extort  the  passing  tribute  of  a  tear.  Perhaps  pru¬ 
dence  exacted  this  reticence,  in  consideration  of  the  Cardinals 
and  Rabbis  whom  we  observed  among  the  bidders. 

In  spite  of  many  unlucky  purchases  we  have  made  in  our  time, 
our  passion  for  bidding  at  auctions  is  incurable.  We  once  bought 
an  elephant,  which  we  thought  might  prove  useful  in  picking  up 
sixpences  ;  but  the  cost  of  its  keep  proved  incommensurate  with 
the  labour  which  it  saved  us.  However,  we  felt  confident  we 
should  make  a  better  bargain  of  the  three  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one  who  watch  at  the  gates  of  Toryism.  Many  con¬ 
siderations  conspired  to  make  us  very  anxious  to  secure  the  lot. 
In  the  first  place,  we  thought  what  an  introduction  it  would  be 
for  us  to  a  society  with  which  we  have  little  acquaintance.  We 
dine  occasionally  with  the  Squire  ;  but  we  have  no  more  chance 
of  getting  at  him  at  his  breakfast-table  than  of  shooting  his 
covers.  We  thought  how  we  might  steal,  like  Ulysses  in  dis¬ 
guise,  into  precincts  which  have  never  yet  been  polluted  by 
Dissenters,  Liberals,  or  Poachers.  Xerxes  offered  a  kingdom 
for  a  new  pleasure ;  and  we  thought  what  we  would  give  for  the 
sensation  of  being  read  by  Mr.  Bentinck.  When  the  imp  in  the 
Last  Minstrel  kidnapped  the  heir  of  Buccleueh,  he  remained 
behind  himself,  and  assumed  the  form  of  the  child,  very  much 
shocking  and  disgusting  the  household  by  his  unusual  and  un¬ 
seemly  behaviour.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  printer’s  devil 
might  give  us  the  power  of  working  a  little  bit  of  the  same  kind 
oi  gramary  e.  We  figured  to  ourselves  the  advantages  we  might 
derive  from  the  possession  of  the  organs  which  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Country  Party.  We  already  began  to  compose, 
for  the  Morning  Herald,  articles  which  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  members  for  Warwickshire.  Our  first  leader  began 
thus  : — “  The  time  is  now  arrived  when  that  justice  which  has  so 
long  been  denied  to  the  unrepresented  millions  of  this  country 
must  be  conceded,  if  not  to  reason,  at  least  to  force.  The  per¬ 
nicious  doctrines  of  our  profligate  contemporary,  the  Standard, 
have  brought  this  nation  to  the  brink  of  perdition.”  The  rest  of 
the  article  was  equally  forcible  and  minacious.  Our  second 
column  recommended  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  we  concluded  with  a 
panegyric  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Having 
despatched  our  morning  paper  by  the  early  trains,  we  composed 
the  articles  for  the  evening’s  Standard.  We  thought  it  right 
to  preserve  the  theological  tenor  of  the  disquisitions  of  what 
“  Jeames”  calls  that  “  emusing  print.”  So  our  first  leader  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  pigheaded 
resistance  to  the  passing  of  the  Jew  Bill ;  and  the  second  pointed 
out  to  her  Majesty  the  expediency  of  having  one  of  the  young 
Princes  brought  up  as  a  priest  at  Maynooth.  Both  arc  highly 
spiced  with  recriminating  denunciations  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
and  violent  attacks  on  the  public  and  private  characters  of  Mr. 
Spooner  and  the  new  bishops  ;  while  the  “  great  and  good”  Dr. 
Cullen  was  extolled  in  praises  only  inferior  to  those  lavished  on 
Dr.  Pusey. 

As  these  visions  floated  before  our  eyes,  we  really  believe 
there  was  no  price  we  would  not  willingly  have  paid  for  the 
power  of  realizing  our  scheme.  But  unfortunately,  whether 
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there  was  somethin#  soporiferous  in  the  associations  and  influ¬ 
ences  that  surrounded  us,  we  know  not — certain  it  is  that  we  fell 
asleep.  We  were  awoke  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer — the  lot  had 
been  bought  in,  and  we  had  lost  our  prize.  The  auctioneer 
whispered  to  us  that  there  was  a  “  hitch”  somewhere,  and  that 
the  “hinge”  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  We  walked  home 
sad  and  disappointed,  and  puzzled  ourselves  with  the  question 
how  Protestant  Toryism  happens  to  have  come  into  a  market  in 
which  it  finds  no  bidders  ?  In  inextricable  mazes  lost,  we  found  no 
end ;  but  as  we  pondered  on  the  piety  of  the  Standard  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Herald,  we  murmured  as  we  went — Is  it 
even  so  ? 

Nec  te  tua  plurima  Pantheu 
Labentem  pietas  ncc  Apollinis  infula  texit. 


TIIE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

HE  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  as  they  call  them¬ 
selves — the  outside  world  calling  them  simply  the  “  Old 
Water  Colours  ” — provides  what  many  persons  perhaps  regard  as 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  picture  exhibitions  of  the  London 
season.  Although  the  average  merit  does  not  vary  much  year  by 
year,  the  paintings  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  high  excellence — they 
neither  confuse  the  visitor  by  their  number,  nor  perplex  him  by 
novelty  in  school,  artist’s  name,  or  subjects.  The  collection  is  select 
in  character  ;  and,  of  the  artists  who  exhibit  here,  some  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  can  do  all  which  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  done  with  the  medium  they  employ. 

As  the  exhibition  occurs  but  once  in  the  year,  the  sameness, 
which  we  must  confess,  is  presented  annually,  is  not  tedious — in 
fact,  it  rather  affords  the  pleasure  which  one  derives  from  the 
occasional  meeting  of  old  friends.  Yet  this  quality  is  not  entirely 
a  subject  of  congratulation.  If  a  man  perpetually  repeat  one 
effect,  and  resort  to  one  particular  form  in  composition,  limiting 
alike  his  objects  of  study  and  his  technical  means,  we  know  that 
the  reason  is  that  either  he  will  not,  or  cannot  go  beyond  his  one 
idea.  If  he  will  not,  it  is  because  he  has  too  many  customers 
who  require  specimens  of  his  particular  effect ;  and,  repetition 
making  its  production  easy  to  him,  the  artist  chooses  to  carry  on 
a, thriving  business  rather  than  pursue  genuine  art  with,  perhaps, 
poor  pecuniary  profit.  In  the  other  alternative,  when  an  artist 
cannot  go  beyond  his  routine  picture,  prepared  according  to  his 
receipt  and  worked  up  according  to  rule,  he  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  criticism.  He  must  consent  to  rank  with  the  small  manufac¬ 
turer,  or,  perhaps,  the  “copying-clerk.”  Nor  can  he  escape  this 
sentence  on  the  common  plea  of  “  style.”  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  style  and  mannerism  as  there  is  between 
mind  and  mechanism.  In  true  style  a  man’s  character  is  seen — 
the  want  of  it  in  mannerism.  An  artist  finds  that  expression  can 
be  best  given  by  his  hand  to  impressions  made  on  his  brain  in 
certain  modes — these  he  adopts,  and  thus  forms  his  style.  But  it 
is  through  facility  in  catching  tricks,  and  skill  in  practising  them, 
that  a  man — seldom  worthy  of  anything  else — becomes  a  man¬ 
nerist.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  senior  Water  Colour  Society 
possess  their  own  style — some,  perhaps,  too  strongly  marked,  and 
running  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  stereotype ;  but  none  of 
them  who  are  worthy  of  note,  are  confirmed  mannerists. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  a  few  of  the  landscapes — perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  field  for  water-colours.  One  of  the  earliest  to 
strike  the  eye  is  the“  Venice”  (12)  of  J.  D.  Harding,  where  he  has 
successfully  attempted  the  difficult  effect  described  by  Byron : — 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her. 

The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  charm  of 
the  colouring,  which,  however,  does  not  represent  “sunset” 
proper.  If  we  wish  to  see  an  admirable  example  of  the  latter 
effect  during  winter,  and  in  a  black  frost,  we  must  look  at 
No.  61,  by  Mr.  C.  Bran  white.  This  artist  has  several  other 
works  as  excellently  studied  and  executed  as  the  one  just 
mentioned.  He,  at  least,  cannot  be  charged  with  the  offence 
of  adhering  solely  to  one  favourite  effect.  His  “Kilgerran 
Castle”  (3),  “  White  Church,  Somersetshire”  (129),  and  his  scenes 
in  Wales,  afford  evidence  that,  though  his  predilection  may  have 
been  for  winter  scenes,  and  his  early  triumphs  in  depicting 
them,  yet  he  can  woo  Nature  in  more  garbs  than  one.  As 
we  have  alluded  to  winter  scenery,  we  would  draw  attention  also 
to  the  painting,  by  W.  Evans,  of  Eton  (91).  But  the  one  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  successful  representation  of  the  snowy 
season  ever  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  has  emanated  from 
the  pencil  of  E.  Duncan.  It  is  entitled  “Winter — Sheep 
Deeding  ”  (42).  The  atmospheric  effect  throughout  is  perfect ; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  one  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
observant  lover  of  Nature. 

The  productions  of  David  Cox  (senior)  lead  us  to  fear  that  his 
best  pictures  have  been  already  painted,  and  that  henceforth 
we  can  only  expect  reminiscences  of  them — which,  indeed,  will 
always  be  awakened  by  his  peculiar  blots  and  stains  whereby 
in  the  days  of  old  he  was  wont  so  skilfully  to  interpret  to  us 
certain  effects  of  nature.  “The  Shrimpers”  (143)  perhaps 
recals  his  former  efforts  of  genius  most  pleasantly  to  our  mind. 
That  clever  artist,  W.  C.  Smith,  contributes  a  fair  allowance 
of  drawings.  He  is,  however,  more  happy  in  all  of  them  than 
in  the  “  Convent  of  La  Madonna  del  Sarro,”  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  (98),  his  most  ambitious  effort. 


C.  Davidson,  in  giving  us  English  fields — whether  hay  or  corn  it 
matters  not  so  long  as  there  are  around  groups  of  trees  and  plea¬ 
sant  slopes— is  pre-eminent.  Mr.  Davidson’s  contributions  last 
year,  however,  were  perhaps  more  fresh  and  pure  in  tone  than 
some  of  those  he  has  sent  this  year.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  the 
great  merit  of  daring  to  paint,  not  only  daylight,  but,  moreover, 
as  shining  brightly. in  the  open  air,  and  his  Swiss  scenes  reward 
his  courage — witness  Nos.  4,  156,  176.  This  merit  he  shares  with 
G.  T.  Bosenberg,  who  especially  evinces  it  in  the  “Pass  of  the 
Grimsel  ”  (1 15),  and  likewise  with  J.  P.  Naftel.  The  greater  part 
of  each  of  the  two  pictures  of  the  last-mentioned  artist,  “  The  Eton 
Playing-field”  (174),  and  “  The  Mole  near  Dorking”  (184),  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  The  beauty  and  truth  of  the  foreground 
in  these  pictures  are  admirable,  but  are  obscured  by  some  defects 
in  the  distances.  The  tones  of  these  works  are  incongruous  and  dis¬ 
pleasing,  and  interfere  with  one’s  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
works  in  question.  The  Eripps,  Callows,  Bichardson,  Palmer, 
and  J.  Holland,  hold  their  usual  and  high  ground.  S.  P. 
Jackson  too  is  delightful  in  his  “Hoad  by  the  Sea”  (162), 
“  Pevensey  Bay  ”  (148),  and  the  “Evening  at  By  dal  Water”  (116). 
But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  more  fully  the  landscapes. 

Mr.  JohnE.  Lewis  sends  but  one  picture  this  year,  “Hhareem 
Life,  Constantinople”  (302).  Though  small  in  size  there  is 
more  minute  study,  true  thought,  real  expression,  and  perfect 
execution  in  this  one  work  than  most  artists  would  (or  could) 
spend  on  ten  pictures  ten  times  its  dimensions.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
drawings  illustrate  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  “  finish.”  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  employed  to  express  “  unmeaning  minute¬ 
ness,”  whereas  it  really  means  “  elaborate  significance.”  We 
shall,  of  course,  hear  (if  we  choose  to  listen)  many  dozen  parrot- 
remarks  as  to  “  Chinese  characteristics,”  “  fiat  painting,”  and  the 
like ;  but  they  who  repeat  such  criticism  will  not  have  perceived 
that  the  luxurious  indolence  and  splendid  listlessness  of  “  Hhareem 
Life  ”  are  conveyed  in  every  stroke  and  line  of  the  picture.  The 
highly-wrought  accessories  enforce  the  sentiment  of  the  figures, 
and  that  in  the  most  complete  manner.  How  does  that  glimpse 
of  the  fresh  air  and  the  lively  green  of  nature,  seen  through  the 
open  lattice,  strike  upon  one’s  English  imagination  as  one  con* 
trasts  with  the  happiness  of  free  breathing  the  miserable  satis¬ 
faction  of  voluptuous  life  in  a  prison  ! 

Carl  Haag  has  many  specimens  of  his  pencil  here.  His 
“  Boman  Pilgrim”  (112),  has  had  more  labour  applied  to  it  than 
one  generally  sees  in  this  artist’s  works  ;  but  his  smaller  studies 
of  Italian  peasant  life  and  character  are  to  us  by  far  more  inte¬ 
resting.  Perhaps  the  “  Sabine  Lady”  (273),  whose  counte¬ 
nance  is  full  of  noble  expression  and  beauty — may  rank  with  the 
best  of  them.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton  (of  Munich)  has  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  his  picture  “Faust’s  first  sight  of  Margaret”  (130). 
The  innocent  and  beautiful  Margaret  is  particularly  happily  con¬ 
ceived.  Her  form  is  full  of  innocence,  and  her  hurried  anxious 
step  is  excellently  rendered.  The  execution,  too,  of  the  whole 
work  is  good.  We  wish  Mrs.  Griddles’  “  Children  in  the  Wood” 
could  get  out  of  it — it  would  improve  the  picture  much.  W.  Hunt 
is  not  in  force  this  year.  He  has  one  figure-piece,  but  not  very 
remarkable — “  The  Poacher”  (228),  whom  he  represents  as  one 
of  those  sly,  sodden  blackguards  who  are  the  opprobrium  of  the 
parish,  and  the  special  aversion  of  gamekeepers. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tayler’s  “Otter  Hounds  questing”  in  Glen 
Tilt  (68)  will  delight  the  sportsman  by  their  truth  and  spirit ; 
and  the  critic,  we  suppose,  must  not  be  too  exacting  from  one 
■who  abounds  in  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  has  hearty  relish  for  his 
subjects,  and  is  successful  in  making  them  picturesque  and  life¬ 
like.  But  so  long  as  he  is  content  to  leave  his  works  as  merely 
masterly,  rapid  sketches — his  figures  daisied  in,  and  his  favourite 
colours  splashed  on — he  must  be  also  content  not  to  have  his 
works  ranked  with  finished  pictures.  However,  the  “  Bide 
through  the  Heather”  is  very  satisfactory,  and  a  pleasing  speci¬ 
men  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bead  is  a  name  new  to  the  Exhibition.  He  has  a 
good  architectural  piece  in  the  “Milan  Cathedral”  (193).  The 
grouping  of  the  worshippers  is  better  than  the  drawing  of  the 
individual  figures.  Mr.  J.  Nash  is  another  contributor  of  pic¬ 
turesque  architectural  scenes,  which  are  attractive  enough.  But 
there  are  317  works  in  this  room,  and  most  of  our  readers  know 
which  amongst  the  number  are  most  likely  to  please  their  own 
tastes. 


MUSIC. 

HEE  MAJESTY’S  THEATEE. 

r{PHE  fame  of  Bellini’s  opera  J  Puritani  rests  less  upon  its  own 
X  intrinsic  merits  than  upon  those  of  the  great  singers  whose 
names  are  associated  with  it.  With  the  exception  of  one  striking 
air,  the  music  is  as  commonplace  as  anything  its  composer  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  piece  itself  is  the  washiest  jumble  of  nonsense  ever 
put  together  for  operatic  purposes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
work  has  afforded  the  most  gifted  vocalists  of  the  present  age 
the  materials  for  some  of  their  highest  triumphs. 

The  resources  of  Signor  Giuglini’s  voice,  and  his  mastery  of  a 
style  more  florid  than  he  had  yet  displayed,  were  developed  in 
his  performance  of  Arturo  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  well-known 
air,  “  A  te,  o  cara,”  was  given  by  him  with  a  tenderness  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  a  perfection  of  execution  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
beauty  of  his  falsetto  notes,  and  his  perfect  command  over  that 
unmanageable  part  of  the  voice,  were  also  made  conspicuously 
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apparent.  The  ease  and  certainty  of  his  intonation,  and  the 
absence  of  that  vibrating  effect  of  which  Hubini  contrived  to 
make  an  ornament,  but  which  with  many  singers  who  affect  it 
is  a  blemish  rather  than  a  grace,  are  among  the  most  agreeable 
characteristics  of  Giuglini’s  style.  The  air  “  A  te,  o  cara”  was 
followed  by  an  encore,  and  lost  none  of  its  effect  on  repetition. 
In  the  third  act,  when  Arturo  re-enters  upon  the  scene,  the 
exquisite  tone  of  the  singer’s  voice  gave  a  charm  to  the  canzon 
d’etmor,  which  he  sings  in  response  to  that  of  Elvira — a  charm 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  melody  itself.  Signor  Giuglini, 
apparently  with  some  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  audience  for  a  repetition  of  this  piece.  In  the  duet 
which  follows,  and  throughout  the  succeeding  scene,  a  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  energy  took  place,  until  the  point  where 
Arturo  braves  the  anger  of  the  Puritan  soldiers,  which  is  the 
real  climax  of  the  piece.  Here  the  declamatory  powers  of  Giu¬ 
glini  were  finely  exhibited.  A  marked  excellence  of  his  style  is 
the  gradual  and  natural  way  in  which  the  resources  of  his  voice 
manifest  themselves,  just  as  occasion  requires.  And  the  im¬ 
pression  always  remains,  that  the  singer  has  not  exhausted  him¬ 
self — that  he  has  only  revealed  a  modicum  of  his  power.  One 
begins  to  inquire  what  kind  of  sensation  he  might  make  in  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  the  frothy  music  of  Bellini  and  Verdi 
—in  Mozart  or  Meyerbeer,  for  example. 

We  must  give  Madlle.  Ortolani,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  character  of  Elvira,  the  benefit  of  supposing  that 
indisposition  or  the  nervousness  attendant  upon  a  first  appear¬ 
ance  interfered  with  the  fair  display  of  the  powers  she  possesses. 
Her  intonation  was  anything  but  faultless,  flats  and  sharps  being 
scrambled  over  in  a  very  summary  way.  A  florid  ornament  in 
the  close  of  the  air,  “  Son  vergin  vezzosa,”  in  which  some  falsetto 
notes  at  the  extreme  pitch  of  the  voice  were  neatly  introduced, 
drew  forth  an  expression  of  applause;  and  the  audience  encored 
this  piece,  which  was  repeated  with  some  improvement — the  exe¬ 
cutant  appearing  to  gain  confidence.  Another  performance  may 
perhaps  enable  us  to  form  a  more  decided  opinion  on  this  lady’s 
qualifications  as  a  prima  donna.  Signor  Belletti  made  the  most 
of  the  air  “  Cinta  di  rose,”  and  went  through  the  heavy  part  of 
Sir  George  with  his  usual  ability.  The  duet  “  Suoni  la  tromba 
intrepido,”  that  wonderful  specimen  of  operatic  bombast  or  bur¬ 
lesque,  was  given  forth  by  him  and  Signor  Beneventano  with 
an  intrepidity  of  voice  which  suits  the  occasion,  and  was  encored, 
by  way  of  indemnification,  we  suppose,  for  the  general  dulness  of 
the  act  which  this  piece  of  rhodomontade  concludes. 


NEW  PHILHABMONIC  SOCIETY. 

HE  second  concert  of  this  society  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
and  was  highly  successful  in  every  way.  The  programme 
was  a  promising  one,  comprising  Beethoven’s  overture  to  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  Symphony  in  A,  together  with  a  concerto  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  a  duo  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  by 
Mozart.  The  Coriolanus  overture,  written  by  Beethoven  in  the 
year  1807,  and  intended  as  a  prelude  to  a  tragedy  written  by 
one  M.  Von  Collins,  secretary  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  movement,  allegro  con  brio,  throughout.  What  the 
tragedy  of  Von  Collins  may  have  been  we  know  not,  or  whether 
Beethoven  went  to  it  for  inspiration.  Of  Shakspeare’s  Coriolanus 
we  cannot  find  any  very  distinct  traces  in  the  overture.  It 
might  be  thought  to  represent  some  stormy  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a  man  of  action,  in  which  the  fierce  contest  of  passion  is  from 
time  to  time  softened  and  subdued  by  tender  recollections 
stealing  in.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  will  not  admit,  however, 
of  being  drawn  too  fa*,  and  each  one  may  imagine  something 
different  for  himself.  But  whatever  this  work  may  have  been 
intended  to  represent,  and  whether  we  connect  it  with  Corio¬ 
lanus  or  not,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Beethoven’s  genius  ;  and, 
played  as  it  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  profound  impression. 

The  great  Symphony  in  A — written  by  Beethoven  in  1813, 
when  his  powers  were  at  then-  height,  but  at  a  time  when  deaf¬ 
ness  had  already  supervened  and  robbed  him  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  hearing  his  own  music — is  one  which  we  can  never 
hear  too  often.  The  musicians  know  it  by  heart,  and  it  was 
played  throughout  with  the  nicest  precision.  This  is  the 
work  which  led  C.  M.  Von  Weber  to  observe  that  “the  author 
of  it  was  fully  ripe  for  a  madhouse.”  The  last  movement,  even 
when  properly  played,  is  certainly  sometimes  puzzling  to  the 
ear,  from  the  singular  complications  of  discords  through  which 
the  musician  works  his  way  into  harmony. 

Mozart’s  concerto  in  C  minor  was  played  by  Miss  A.  Goddard, 
the  piece  being  her  own  selection.  She  showed  herself  as  apt  an 
exponent  of  Mozart,  as  she  is  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 
In  the  allegro  movement,  a  long  and  highly-wrought  cadenza 
displayed  the  qualities  of  Miss  Goddard’s  touch  in  the  greatest 
perfection;  and,  in  the  last  allegretto  movement,  her  reading  of 
the  coda,  or  final  flourish,  was  truly  masterly.  This  wonderful 
composition  of  Mozart  is  a  complete  dialogue  between  the  piano¬ 
forte  and  the  orchestra,  each  instrument  of  which  has  something 
to  say  for  itself  in  its  turn.  The  liveliness  of  the  conversation  is 
never  suffered  to  flag — theme  after  theme  is  introduced  with  never- 
ending  variety,  or  something  that  has  been  uttered  before  appears 
in  a  new  dress.  The  first  and  third  movements  are  the  most 
masterly.  The  middle  or  larghetto  movement  is  almost 
childish  in  its  simplicity ;  but  the  very  childishness  of  Mozart  is 
delightful. 


The  duo  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  was  played  by  Messrs. 
Sainton  and  H.  Blagrove.  The  work  is  one  but  lately  published 
from  Mozart’s  MS.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  when 
he  was  at  least  five-and-twenty  years  of  age — that  is,  when 
his  genius  was  already  fully  matured.  It  was  admirably  played ; 
and,  if  not  one  of  its  author’s  greatest  works,  it  is  still  full  of 
interest.  Mozart  has  in  this  work  shown  off  the  character  of 
the  viola  with  great  effect.  It  is  an  instrument  which  is 
usually  eclipsed  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  violin  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  composition.  The  andante 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  a  resemblance  has  been  traced  in  it 
to  the  first  duet  in  Bossini’s  Rarbiere — a  coincidence  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Bossini  could  ever 
have  heard  this  piece  played. 

Madame  Budersdorff  sang  Beethoven’s  scena,  “Ah!  perfido,” 
in  her  best  manner,  as  well  as  an  air  from  Meyerbeer’s  Roberto. 
She  was  in  better  voice  than  when  we  heard  her  last.  A  little 
air  from  Handel’s  Armida  was  sung  by  Madlle.  Solari.  It  was 
a  sort  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  in  a  concert  where  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  were  predominant.  But  the  idea  of  its  introduction 
is  not  a  bad  one.  Many  a  gem  lies  unheeded  in  the  forgotten 
operas  of  Handel  which  might  be  reproduced  with  all  the  force 
of  novelty.  We  think,  however,  that  something  more  interesting 
than  the  slight  air  in  question  might  easily  have  been  found  for 
the  purpose.  Weber’s  overture  to  Freiseliutz  concluded  the 
concert,  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  which  we  have  ever  had  to 
thank  the  society. 


REVIEWS. 


FKENCH  LITEEATTJEE. 

F  of  any  man,  surely  of  Leibnitz  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very 
dust  of  his  writings  is  gold.  We  may  well  be  grateful, 
therefore,  to  M.  Foucher  de  Cared,  whose  laborious  researches 
in  Hanoverian  libraries  have  dug  up  no  mere  handfuls  of  dust, 
but  good  solid  nuggets,  comprising  whole  treatises  and  letters  by 
the  author  of  the  Tlieodice,  which  had  never  before  seen  the 
fight.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  warm  reception  which 
was  given  two  years  ago  by  the  literary  and  philosophical  world 
to  the  Refutation  of  Spinoza  and  Correspondence  of  Leibnitz, 
with  which  M.  Foucher  de  Cared  made  his  debut  as  an  editor  of 
Anecdota.  The  volume  now  before  us*  forms  a  fresh  contribution 
in  the  same  direction,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  a  third  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  Opuscula 
now  given  to  the  world  are  some  letters  on  Descartes  and  Car- 
tesianism,  especially  on  the  Cartesian  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  God.  Two  abridged  translations  (with  notes)  of  the  Rhcedo 
and  Thecetetus  wear,  in  the  editor’s  eyes,  a  most  significant  aspect, 
as  showing  Leibnitz  caught  in  the  fact  of  Platonizing.  More 
directly  important,  however,  are  the  Animadversiones  ad  T Veige- 
lium,  on  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  tract,  De  Libertate,  which 
explains  how  Leibnitz  was  preserved  from  falling,  with  Hobbes, 
into  the  abyss  of  a  dreary  fatalism  ( ab  hoc prcecipitio  me  retraxit), 
by  the  advent  of  a  nova  queedam  et  inexspectcda  lux.  These  few 
pages  deserve  to  be  placed  beside  Saint  Augustine’s  Confessions, 
or  Descartes’s  Discours  sur  la  Me'thode.  A  long  correspondence 
with  Arnauld,  and  a  very  profound  Discours  de  Metaphysique, 
are  placed  in  an  appendix.  Having  already  been  partially 
published  by  Groteferd,  M.  Foucher  de  Careil  thought  it  desir¬ 
able  to  separate  them  from  the  strictly  unedited  remains.  To  the 
general  reader,  the  short  portrait  of  Leibnitz,  sketched  by  his 
own  hand,  as  well  as  an  equally  sketchy  autobiography,  will  pro¬ 
bably  present  greater  interest  than  the  purely  philosophical 
treatises.  Should  it  be  asked  what  new  features  in  the  Leib- 
nitzian  system  are  brought  to  view  in  these  Anecdota,  our  best 
excuse  for  withholding  a  reply  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
editor  takes  upwards  of  200  pages  to  give  one.  We  can  there¬ 
fore  but  refer  the  reader  to  this  remarkable  Introduction  for 
information  on  this  head — at  the  same  time,  inviting  his  special 
attention  to  a  most  able  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  the 
Leibnitzian  lex  continuitatis  (the  key-stone  of  the  system)  which 
shows  a  familiarity  with  the  deepest  philosophical  subjects  highly 
creditable  to  its  learned  author.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  better 
recommend  these  Opuscula  than  by  quoting  Leibnitz’s  own  words, 
written  towards  the  close  of  his  fife — Qui  me  non  nisi  editis  novit, 
non  novit. 

M.  Amedee  Benee’s  Nieces  de  Mazarinf  has  rapidly  reached 
a  second  edition.  We  the  less  regret  that  we  omitted  to  notice 
it  on  its  first  appearance,  because  the  improvements  now  made 
enable  us  to  recommend  it  the  more  confidently  to  the  public. 
France  has  pre-eminently  a  genius  for  history.  The  same  sym¬ 
pathy  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  action,  which  makes  the 
French  drama  of  the  present  day  the  only  drama  which,  after  all, 
has  any  originality  or  vitality,  sustains  and  animates  that  faculty 
of  narration  which  has  filled  the  historical  department  of  French 
literature  with  names  which  will  not  easily  find  their  match  in 
any  other  country.  M.  Bence  had  himself  given  an  earnest  of 

*  Nouvelles  Lettres  et  Opuscules  inedits  de  Leibniz,  precedes  d’une  In¬ 
troduction.  Par  A.  Foucher  de  Cared.  Paris:  Durand.  1 857.  London: 
Wdliams  and  Norgate. 

f  Les  Nieces  de  Mazarin.  Etudes  de  Moeurs  et  de  Caraet&res  au  Dix- 
septiemo  Siecle.  Par  Amedee  Renee.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris :  Firmin 
Didot.  i857.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate, 
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what  lie  could  achieve  in  this  walk  by  his  completion  of  Sismondi’s 
History  of  France.  But  the  work  before  us  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  history  proper.  As  the  title  informs  us,  it  is  an 
“Etude  de  Mceurs  ct  de  Caracteres  au  Dix-septieme  Siecle,” 
and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  written,  if  M. 
Cousin  had  not  led  the  way  in  this  peculiar  style  of  boudoir 
history  by  his  exquisite  Etudes  on  the  Femmes  Illustres  of  the 
seventeenth  century — a  publication  which  the  reader  should  have 
by  his  side  while  reading  the  Ni&ces  de  Masarin.  No  doubt 
this  irruption  of  biography  into  the  domain  of  history,  this 
grouping  of  national  events  around  individual  personal  centres, 
has  a  tendency  to  narrow  that  largeness  of  view  so  desirable  in 
the  writer  and  the  reader  of  history  alike.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  miniature  painting  of 
individual  character  which  such  works,  by  their  very  nature, 
imply,  builds  up  materials  which  future  historians  may  turn 
to  good  account.  Where,  for  example,  can  we  meet  with  such 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Mazarin  and  the  Queen  Mother,  and  of  the  consequences  which 
thence  ensued,  as  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  volume  before  us  ? 
We  perceive  that  the  writer  has  exercised  all  his  industry  in  the 
investigation,  and  all  his  art  in  the  narration  of  facts,  but  we 
are  nowhere  sensible  that  he  is  the  servant  of  an  idea,  or  that  he 
makes  his  narrative  the  stalking-horse  of  any  particular  system 
or  preconceived  theory.  So  again,  when  we  come  to  the  charming 
account  of  the  love  passages  between  Mazarin’s  niece,  Marie 
Maucini,  and  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  passionate  girl  in  moulding  the  character  of  the 
almost  boy -king — an  influence  which  Mazarin  found  to  be  so 
paramount  that  his  dread  lest  his  niece  on  becoming  a  queen 
should  make  it  her  first  care  to  get  rid  of  her  uncle,  induced  him 
to  forbid  the  bans.  We  should  state  in  conclusion  that  after  a 
hundred  pages  have  been  devoted  to  Mazarin  and  his  niece  collec¬ 
tively,  a  separate  Etude  is  devoted  to  each  of  his  seven  nieces — 
his  nephew  Philippe  Manciui,  better  known  as  the  eccentric  Due 
de  Nevers,  being  thrown  into  the  lot  as  a  kind  of  squire  of  dames. 
Strange  that  this  Italian  adventurer,  against  whom  no  lampoon 
was  too  coarse  and  no  hatred  too  deadly,  should  not  only  have 
succeeded  in  founding,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  Mazarin  dynasty, 
by  allying  his  nieces  with  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe, 
the  Estes  and  the  Stuarts,  the  Vendomes  and  the  Contis,  the 
Bouillons  and  the  Soissons,  but  should  actually  have  had  the 
refusal  of  the  Grand  Monarque  himself  as  a  nephew.  How  these 
things  came  to  pass  it  has  been  M.  Amedee  Benee’s  object  to 
show.  He  has  accomplished  his  task  with  a  success  which  the 
public  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  as  it  deserves.  The 
interest  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  an  Appendix  full  of  curious 
documents  respecting  Mazarin,  his  palaces,  libraries,  galleries, 
and  the  like. 

The  nineteenth  volume  of  Didot’s  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate 
has  just  made  its  appearance.*  To  subscribers  it  is  given  gratis, 
as  will  be  also  the  last  volume  of  the  work  when  completed — 
a  gratuity  which  the  publishers  assure  us  costs  them  20,000 
francs.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  intention  of  completing 
the  undertaking  in  thirty-two  volumes  has  been  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  press  of  matter.  We  are 
informed  it  will  not  exceed  forty-five.  The  one  before  us  com¬ 
mences  with  “  Fuad-Eflendi,”  and  ends  with  one  “  Geoffrin.” 
Accordingly,  the  principal  biographies  are  those  of  Galen, 
Galileo,  Gall,  Gassendi,  Gay-Lussac,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and 
Genghis  Khan.  As  we  have  already  observed,  with  reference 
to  this  publication,  the  medical  and  physical  articles  appear  to 
be  executed  with  particular  care,  accuracy,  and  fulness.  The 
five  first  biographies  named  above  are  no  deviation  from  this 
rule — Gassendi’s,  in  particular,  is  in  its  way  a  chef-d’oeuvre.  As 
to  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  name  of  the  writer,  M.  Ferdinand  Denis, 
the  best  Portuguese  scholar  in  Europe,  is  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  its  worth.  Of  blunders  and  omissions  we  have  seen  but 
a  few.  The  Gowric  Conspiracy  we  are  not  familiar  with  under 
the  head  of  Gawry  ;  and  the  omission  of  such  a  name  as  Gallait 
(unless  it  has  been  similarly  travestied,  so  as  to  escape  our 
search),  the  famous  painter  of  Charles  the  Fifth’s  Abdication, 
seems  to  show  that  Dr.  Hoefer  and  his  colleagues  have  either  no 
great  opinion  of  Belgian  artists,  or  that  they  have  never  been  at 
Brussels. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Babelais, f  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  French 
scholar,  and  every  reader  of  the  joyous  philosopher  of  Meudon. 
The  edition  is  compact  and  unpretending  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  volqme,  it  not  only  has  the  merit  of  giving  every 
elucidation  which  a  reader  of  Rabelais  ought  to  want,  but  also 
possesses  the  still  rarer  merit  of  excluding  a  vast  amount  of 
rubbish  and  wordy  dissertation,  in  which  previous  editors 
have  buried  rather  than  embalmed  the  text.  The  notes  are 
excellent  in  kind,  without  being  oppressive  in  number — the 
“Notice  Biographique ”  gives  the  life  and  eschews  the  legend 
of  Babelais — and  the  divertissement  states  succinctly  and  de¬ 
fends  with  sagacity  the  sound  principles  by  which  the  editors 

*  Nouvelle  Biographie  Genirale.  Publiee  par  MM.  F.Didot  Freres,  sous  la 
direction  du  Dr.  Hoefer.  Tome  XIX.  Paris.  1857.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

+  (Euvres  de  Babelais.  Collationnees  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  les  editions 
originates,  aecompagnees  de  notes  nouvelles  et  ramenees  a  une  ortbographe 
qui  facilite  la  lecture,  bien  que  choist'e  exelusivement  dans  les  aneiens  textes. 
Par  MM.  Burgaud  des  Marets  et  Rath^ry.  Tome  I.  Paris:  Didot.  i857. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate, 


have  been  guided  in  the  matter  of  the  text  and  the  orthography. 
Were  it  not  that  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  in  the  genus  Editor 
is  common  sense,  the  marvel  would  be  that  these  principles  had 
never  been  acted  on  before.  How  does  the  matter  stand  ? 
Manuscripts  of  Babelais  there  are  none.  “  On  ne  connait  de  sa 
main  que  quelques  lettres  ecrites  deux  ou  trois  cents  ans  apres  sa 
mort  1"  Accordingly,  MM.  Burgaud  des  Marets  and  Batliery 
set  themselves  to  collate  all  the  editions,  partial  or  complete, 
made  in  Babelais’  lifetime.  “  Tout  le  monde  pouvait  le  faire, 
via  is  personae  ne  Vavait  fait."  If  any  one  wishes  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  labour  which  such  an  undertaking  involved  we  re¬ 
commend  him  to  peruse  the  publications  of  the  two  Brunets  on 
Babelaxsiau  bibliography.  The  question  of  orthography  was  still 
more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  text.  To  talk  of  Babelais’  own 
orthography  is  a  farce.  His  manuscripts,  we  have  already  said, 
no  longer  exist ;  and  as  to  the  editions  published  during  his  life¬ 
time,  not  only  are  no  tivo  alike,  but  no  one  is  consistent  with 
itself.  For  example  : — “  Au  prologue  du  Gargantuale  mot  huile 
revient  quatre  fois  en  six  lignes  ;  il  est  eonstamment  eerit  dans 
une  meme  edition  de  deux,  voire  de  trois  manieres  differentes.” 
The  fact  is,  as  M.  Burgaud  des  Marets  shrewdly  observes,  the 
etymological  mania  which  reigned  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France  deluged  the  editions  of  that  period  with  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  caprices  in  the  way  of  spelling.  Great  credit,  we  think, 
is  due  to  him  and  his  colleague  for  the  judgment  which  they 
have  shown  in  refusing  to  tie  themselves  to  any  particular 
theory.  In  each  case  their  decision  has  been  founded  on  patient 
and  laborious  researches,  entered  on  ad  hoc.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  in  these  days  to  meet  with  work  so  con¬ 
scientiously  executed.  We  trust  that  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  will  contain  a  copious  glossary,  as  well  as  a  full  account 
of  the  editions,  translations,  and  litteratur  generally  of  Babelais. 
We  observe  that  M.  Burgaud  des  Marets  has  in  preparation  a 
work  sur  les  Patois  de  la  France.  Would  it  not  be  well  in 
drawing  up  the  glossary  to  mark  with  an  asterisk  those  Babe- 
laesian  words  which  still  live  in  the  provincial  dialects  of  the 
country  ? 

No  man,  perhaps,  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  as  the  great  Florentine  reformer,  Jerome  Savonarola. 
Of  late  years  in  particular,  Germany,  France,  and  England  have 
all  busied  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  to  determine  the  ends  which  he 
strove  to  compass.  At  a  yet  earlier  period  we  need  but  dip  into 
Bayle  and  N aude,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ii’reconcileable 
antagonism  which  has  ever  prevailed  among  his  biographers. 
By  some  he  is  considered  a  herald  of  Luther,  by  others  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Mazzini.  His  Florentine  contemporaries  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  prophet  and  martyr,  while,  in  the  present  day,  he  has 
been  ridiculed  as  a  fanatic  and  a  fool.  To  the  recent  works  of 
Meier,  Hase,  Budelbach,  Perrens,  and  Madden  is  now  being 
added  a  fresh  dtude,*  by  M.  Paul.  The  title  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  views  which  the  writer  is  anxious  to  establish.  On 
his  success  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  any  definite 
opinion  till  we  see  the  second  volume,  where  the  author  will  show 
us  Savonarola  at  work  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
M.  Paul  complains  that  M.  Perrens  had  too  much  confined 
himself  to  the  literary  and  political  features  of  Savonarola’s 
career.  Might  not  Perrens  retort  that  the  work  before  us  is  too 
exclusively  religious  ?  At  the  same  time,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  no  one  can  read  this  volume  without  hesitating  to  endorse 
the  somewhat  disparaging  estimate  which  Perrens  and  others 
have  formed  of  Savonarola  as  an  amiable  but  mistaken  and 
harebrained  enthusiast.  There  is  something  painfully  analogous 
between  the  efforts  at  Italian  reform  in  the  fifteenth  and  those  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  the  same  fitful  enthusiasm, 
the  same  faltering  purpose,  the  same  visionary  schemes,  the 
same  largeness  of  idea,  and  the  same  impotency  in  action.  This 
circumstance  imparts  to  the  work  before  us  an  interest  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Paul 
does  not  assume  a  somewhat  less  passionate  tone.  Cannot  the 
purity  of  his  Protestantism  be  preserved  intact  without  resorting 
to  the  slang  of  calling  the  Pope  the  Vicar  of  Satan?  Scurrility 
is  the  most  suicidal  of  arguments. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  France,  Corsica,  though  the  largest, 
is  the  least  known,  the  least  cultivated,  and  the  least  wealthy. 
M.  Jean  de  la  Bocca,  born  and  bred  in  the  island,  is  anxious  to  show 
that  it  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of  a  totally  opposite  fate.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  published  a  work  in  which  he  puts  c;i  record 
his  uneasiness  at  the  present  condition,  and  his  hopes  as  to  the 
future  prospects  of  Corsica. t  He  founds  the  former  on  the 
shameful  neglect  of  which,  he  alleges,  his  native  island  has  been 
the  victim  at  the  hands  of  successive  Governments,  and  the  latter 
on  the  immense  capabilities  which  Corsica  offers  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  colonist  and  the  agriculturist  in  the  shape  of  a  scanty  popu¬ 
lation,  an  excellent  climate  and  soil,  and  the  richest  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  such  as  vines,  mulberry-trees,  olives  and  minerals— and, 
we  might  add,  for  the  behoof  of  invalids,  mineral  waters,  some 
of  which  have  been  pronounced  by  M.  Cloquet,  to  be  “the  most 
efficacious  in  France.”  Any  one  who  wishes  real  solid  informa¬ 
tion  on  Corsica  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  volume.  The 


*  Jdrome  Savonarola,  Brecurseur  de  la  Reforme,  d’aprhs  les  Ov.vrages 
Originaux  et  les  Brine ipaux  Historiens.  Par  Tlidodore  Paul.  Premiere 
Partie :  Conversion  et  Vocation  de  Savonarola.  Reformes  Monastiqucs. 
Geneve:  Cherbuliez.  1857-  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

f  La  Corse  et  son  Avenir.  Par  Jean  de  la  Bocca.  Paris:  Plon.  1 S57. 
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name  of  De  la  Rocca  is  famous  iu  Corsican  story  ;  and  the  honest 
zeal  with  which  the  author  of  this  volume  pleads  the  cause  of 
his  fatherland  shows  that  he  is  no  degenerate  descendant,  if 
descendant  he  be.  _ 

*  Prince  Galitzin,  a  Russian  Roman  Catholic,  is  engaged  in 
giving  to  the  world  homoeopathic  doses  of  Russian  history ,  all  of 
which  lie  tells  us  are  subservient  to  the  general  aim  of  refuting 
the  vulgar  fallacy  that  the  history  of  Russia  commences  with 
Peter  the  Great.'  Two  of  these  tracts  are  now  before  us.  As 
bibliographical  specimens,  they  are  perfect  gems  ;  but  their  con¬ 
tents  are  so  meagre  in  matter  and  interest,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  say  of  them,  materiam  superabat  opus.  In  the  year  i,595>  ^le 
bishops  of  Kief  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  declare  their  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Roman  See  at  the  feet  of  Clement  V III.  Baronius, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  writing  his  Ecclesiastical  A-iinals,  made 
a  pause  in  his  narrative  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Russians.* * * §  It  is  a  very  scarce  translation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Annals,  made  in  the  year  1599,  by  one  Lescarbot,  which  the  Prince 
Galitzin  has  here  reprinted.  The  second  of  these  brochures f  is 
of  more  stirring  interest.  It  is  also  a  reprint  of  an  account  of 
a  rebellion  in  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
written  by  an  English  merchant  then  and  there  resident.  It  had 
become  so  scarce  that  Pouschkine,  the  Russian  historian,  was 
only  able  to  find  one  copy  of  it.  Common  authorship  is  our  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  mentioning  together  with  these  another  publication  which 
has  as  much  in  common  with  them  as  Tenterden  steeple  with 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  is  needless  to  amplify  the  title  which 
explains  itself. J  The  Antiquarian  and  Bibliographer  will  both 
find  their  account  in  the  perusal  of  this  curious  Inventaire. 
Laborde’s  invaluable  Glossaire  on  the  Inventaire  of  the  Due 
d’Anjou  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  right  understanding  of 
its  contents.  It  is  exquisitely  got  up.  The  Life  of  Louise  de  Lor¬ 
raine  is  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  engraved  portrait — the  account 
of  the  chateau  by  a  curious  view  of  the  building  where  the 
widowed  Queen  spent  the  remainder  of  her  sorrowing  existence. 
As  specimens  of  impressions  de  luxe,  all  these  publications  are 
unexceptionable . 

England  has  little  to  learn  from  France  (excepting  what  to 
avoid)  in  the  practice  of  political  economy.  In  theory,  however, 
Erance  can  point  to  teachers  of  no  ordinary  merit.  Among  these 
M.  Gamier  occupies  a  distinguished  place.  A  third  edition, 
recast  and  enlarged,  of  his  Political  Economy§  is  now  before  us. 
In  brilliancy,  vigour,  and  originality  of  thought,  it  cannot  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Bastiat’s  writings  on  kindred 
themes ;  but  those  who  wish  for  a  succinct  account  of  the 
elements  of  the  science,  will  find  in  M.  Gamier  a  temperate  and 
impartial  guide.  Defining  political  economy  as  “  la  science  qui  a 
pour  but  de  determiner  comment  la  richesse  est  et  doit  etre  le 
plus  naturellement  (equitablement)  produite,  et  repartie  dans  le 
corps  social  dans  l’interct  des  individus  comme  dans  celui  de  la 
societe  toute  entiere,”  the  author  divides  his  work  into  four  heads, 
namely,  the  “Production,”  “Circulation,”  “  Repartition,”  and 
“  Consommation  de  la  Richesse.”  It  has  had  the  honours  of  a 
translation  into  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Horticulturists,  professional  and  amateur,  may  be  interested 
in  learning  that  M.  Decaisne,the  eminent  “Professeur  de  Culture” 
at  the  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  has  recently  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  most  sumptuous  work  in  illustration  (by 
coloured  plates  and  letterpress)  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit- 
trees  and  plants. ||  The  first  two  livraisons  are  all  we  have  yet 
seen,  but  we  believe  five  are  published.  The  work  commences 
with  the  Pear  tribe — a  subject  which  the  author  has  been 
studying  for  nine  years  with  a  view  to  this  publication.  Each 
kind  of  fruit  will  form  a  monography  by  itself,  to  be  preceded  by 
an  introduction  on  modes  of  culture,  and  terminated  by  a  general 
index  of  nomenclature,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  synonyms  of 
all  known  varieties.  For  the  Pear  tribe  alone,  this  index  reaches 
over  three  thousand  names.  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed, 
being  retouched  with  the  hand. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  selections  from  the  flood  of  light 
literature.  M.  Edmund  About’s  Gcrmaine*\\  is  a  second  series 
of  the  Manages  de  Paris,  and,  after  Tolla,  is  by  far  the  best 
work  he  has  yet  written.  We  trust  that  it  is  not,  like  Tolla, 
founded  on  fact — although  the  plot  is  sufficiently  preposterous 
to  be  a  daguerreotype  of  real  life.  A  Spanish  nobleman  buys 
with  his  gold  the  hand  of  a  dying  girl,  the  daughter  of  pauper 
aristocrats,  on  the  condition  that  she  will  acknowledge  as  her 
own  a  child  that  he  has  had  by  a  scheming  demon  of  a  mistress, 
yet  living.  The  idea  is  that  he  will  get  rid  of  his  consumptive 

*  Discours  de  VOrigine  des  Pussiens.  Par  Baronius.  Traduict  en 
Francis  par  Marc  Lescarbot.  Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  et  corrigee  par  lo 
Prince  Galitzin.  Paris :  Tecliener. 

f  Delation  des  Darticularitez  de  la  Debellion  de  StenJco-Pazin  contre  le 
Grand  Due  de  Moscovie.  Episode  de  l’Histoire  de  Russie  au  Dix-septkme 
Sifecle,  precede  d’une  Introduction  et  d’un  Glossaire  par  le  Prince  Galitzin. 
Paris:  Teckener. 

J  Inventaire  des  Meubles,  Bijoux,  et  Divres  estant  a  Chenonccaux  le  huit 
Janvier  MDCIII.  Precede  d’une  Histone  Sommake  de  la  Vie  de  Louise  de 
Lorraine,  Heine  de  France,  suivi  d’une  Notice  sur  le  Ckateaude  Ckenonceaux. 
Par  le  Prinee  Galitzin.  Paris:  Teckener.  1 85 6. 

§  Elements  de  VEconomie  Politique.  Par  J.  Gamier.  Paris :  Gamier. 
i856. 

!|  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum.  Par  J.  Decaisne,  Membre  del’Institut, 
Professeur  de  Culture  au  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  Publie  sous  les 
auspices  de  S.E.M.  le  Ministre  d’ Agriculture.  Paris:  ckez  F.  Didot.  i857. 
Livraisons  1,  a. 

Germaine.  Par  Edmund  About.  Hackette.  1 857. 


wife  in  a  few  months,  that  his  son  will  be  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  his  legitimate  heir,  and  regarded  by  the  world  as  of  noble 
blood  on  both  sides.  His  wife  once  in  her  coffin,  he  will  be  able 
to  return  to  his  old  love.  The  scheme  fails.  The  wife  goes  to 
Italy  and  Corfu,  instead  of  going  elsewhere ,  as  per  contract — in 
other  words,  she  recovers  her  health,  and  the  old  love  gives  way 
to  a  new  and  more  legitimate  affection,  the  fury  of  the  mistress 
notwithstanding.  The  book  is  written,  as  usual,  with  great 
spirit. 

Saintine’s  Mutile*  is  a  very  horrible  story.  An  unfortunate 
author  of  pasquinadoes  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  condemned 
by  the  Pope  Sixte-Quint,  whom  he  had  made  the  butt  of  his 
shafts,  to  be  deprived  of  both  his  hands  and  tongue.  He  wanders 
about  Italy  in  company  with  a  faithful  girl,  who  is  his  only  con¬ 
solation  amid  the  persecution  and  scorn  to  which  his  wretched 
condition  too  often  exposes  him.  The  girl  dies,  and  to  madden 
the  pangs  of  desolation,  he  is  seized  with  the  poetic  furor  of  the 
improvisatore  and  burns  to  write  or  utter  what  riots  within  his 
breast.  The  book  is  cleverly  written,  and  of  excellent  tone,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  painful. 

M.  Emile  Augier  has  lately  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Franqaise,  having  beaten  Victor  de  Laprade  by  one 
vote — 18  against  17.  This  circumstance  reminds  us  that  a  very 
neat  little  editionf  of  his  Theatre  Complet  has  recently  been 
published.  The  author  of  Gabrielle,  Diane,  and  the  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier  will  never  lack  readers  and  admirers.  In  the  same 
format  there  is  also  in  course  of  publication  an  edition  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  poetical  works.  J  We  have  ourselves  long  been  in  want 
of  a  neat  pocket  edition  of  such  chefs-d’oeuvre  as  the  Orientates 
and  the  Feuilles  d' Amtomne ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  join  us  in  thanking  M.  Hacliette  for  having  supplied 
what  was  a  great  desideratum. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  NAPLER.§ 

I^HE  concluding  volumes  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
.  furnish  us  with  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career. 
They  begin  with  the  latter  portion  of  1843,  when  he  was  still 
occupied  with  his  first  efforts  to  reduce  Scinde  to  order,  and  they 
carry  us  to  September,  1853,  when  he  died.  The  interest  of  the 
two  last  volumes  of  the  work  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  two  first,  for  they  contain  the  record  of  no  great  military 
operations  or  exciting  military  conquests,  and  the  story  is  the 
melancholy  one  of  an  old  age  struggling  against  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary  injustice  and  neglect.  Still,  they  cannot  fail  to  heighten 
the  impression  made  by  them  predecessors.  The  marvellous 
energy  which  Charles  Napier  had  displayed  in  the  days  of  his 
prime,  did  not  forsake  him  when  sickness  and  heavy  misfortunes, 
and  the  approach  of  a  certain  death,  combined  to  try  him. 
What  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  he  did,  with  an  absolute  indif¬ 
ference  to  Lis  own  ease,  or  popularity,  or  life.  And,  although 
the  achievements  of  his  latter  years  were  not  imposing  and 
startling  like  the  victories  of  Meeanee  and  Dubba,  they  were  of 
an  arduous  and  important  character,  and,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  bore  the  stamp  of  unquestionable  greatness.  He 
showed  the  cast  of  his  mind  even  in  small  things,  and  was  always 
working  to  some  great  end.  Four  years  of  government  is  but  a 
short  time  when  the  governors  are  the  first  civilized  men  that  have 
held  the  country,  and  when  the  governed  are  powerful  and  lawless 
barbarians.  And  yet  in  four  years  he  made  Scinde  what  inferior 
men  could  scarcely  have  made  it  in  forty.  He  suppressed  slavery, 
suttees,  and  infanticide.  He  converted  the  fierce  robber  hordes 
of  Belochees  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil.  He  constructed 
vast  public  works  —  he  made  moats,  barracks,  and  canals. 
He  organised  the  whole  system  of  taxation  and  collection — he 
secured  and  facilitated  commerce.  When,  therefore,  in  1847, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  wife’s  illness  to  resign  his 
command,  he  had  done  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal 
among  the  list  of  great  Governors  of  British  India,  even  without 
taking  into  account  his  claims  to  military  fame.  He  was  received 
with  honour  and  enthusiasm  by  the  public  on  his  return  to 
England  ;  and  in  1849,  when  the  tidings  of  Chillianwallah  caused 
a  general  panic,  he  was  looked  to  as  the  one  man  that  could  save 
India,  and  was  forced  on  the  reluctant  Directors  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  England,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
told  him  in  language  that  has  become  famous,  “  Either  you  or  I 
must  go.”  He  hurried  to  Calcutta,  and  found  that  the  war  was 
over.  He  had,  however,  a  more  difficult  task  to  discharge  than 
that  of  beating  an  enemy  on  the  field — he  had  to  use  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Commander-in-chief  to  reform  the  Indian  Army.  A 
widely-spread  mutiny  among  the  Sepoys  caused  him  the  most 
serious  alarm,  and  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  take  any  steps 
that  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  native  troops.  Among  other  measures,  he  directed  that  a 
deduction  of  pay,  previously  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  be  suspended  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Council 
could  be  learnt.  For  this  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and,  resigning  his  post  in  consequence,  came  back  to 
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England.  He  enjoyed  two  years  of  rest,  fretted  by  many 
tilings,  and  disquieted  by  public  and  private  anxieties,  but  still 
happy,  and  in  the  main  contented ;  and  when  death  came  on 
him,  it  found  him  as  ready  to  meet  it  on  the  bed  of  sickness  as 
he  had  so  often  shown  himself  on  the  battle-field. 

These  volumes  are  full  of  expressions  of  the  fierce  indig¬ 
nation  which  tore  the  heart  of  Charles  Napier,  and  which  seems 
to  have  a  powerful  grasp  on  that  of  his  brother  and  biographer. 
The  coarseness  of  the  language,  and  the  violence  of  the  abuse, 
are  quite  unlike  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  in  these  days. 
Charles  Napier  was  a  very  fiery  and  obstinate  man,  and  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  putting  his  feelings  on  paper  in  a  strong  and  emphatic 
manner.  His  brother  says  that  his  warmth  of  abuse  was  rather 
complimentary  to  its  victim  than  otherwise,  for  it  was  not  so 
insulting  as  cool  contempt  would  have  been.  The  Napiers  have 
a  very  moderate  notion  of  what  other  people  would  think  a  com¬ 
pliment  ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Sir  Charles  used  strong  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  comfort  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  recipients.  He 
could  never  for  a  moment  believe  he  was  wrong.  “  The  more 
wrong  everybody  thinks  me,  the  more  resolved  am  I  to  carry  into 
effect  my  own  opinions.”  And  he  thought  his  few  trusted  followers 
as  infallible  as  himself.  “  If  ever,”  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  “man 
or  woman  differs  from  John  Kennedy,  they  are  wrong.”  As 
an  invariable  rule,  others  were  in  error,  and  not  he  himself, 
when  they  differed.  There  was  no  one  impartial.  The  tCivil 
Service  of  India  hated  him  because  he  upheld  the  army — the 
army  because  he  reformed  its  abuses — the  Directors  because  he 
exposed  their  villany — the  Government  because  some  family 
reason  could  always  be  found  to  account  for  their  protection  of 
his  opponents.  No  one  who  would  not  give  up  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  could,  even  with  access  to  every  document,  exactly  adjust 
the  balance  of  right  and  wrong  between  him  and  his  adversaries  ; 
but  w'e  may  be  sure  that  a  man,  of  whom  his  brother  says  that 
“  he  was  not  inclined  to  show  only  his  herbivorous  teeth  in  political 
discussion,”  could  not  have  been  invariably  right.  Sometimes  he 
was  obviously  entitled  to  complain — as,  for  instance,  w  hen.by  a  very 
skilful  militaryoperation,  lie  put  down  the  tribesoftheCutcheekills, 
and  Lord  Kipon,  being  asked  why  he  had  not  made  public  the 
despatch  narrating  the  achievement,  said  that  he  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  it.  Then,  again,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Directors  are,  as 
much  perhapsfromthepeculiarityof  their  position  as  from  anything 
else,  a  difficult  body  to  deal  with.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  could,  in  a  good  cause,  contend  success¬ 
fully  with  any  public  body,  except  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  And  Charles  N apier ’s  long  quarrel  with  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  certainly  in  some  measure  provoked,  if  it  is  true,  as  stated 
in  these  volumes,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  welcomed  the  new  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  by  saying,  “  They  tell 
me,  Sir  Charles,  that  you  are  likely  to  encroach  on  my  authority 
here,  but  I  will  take  d — d  good  care  you  do  not.”  But  even  after  all 
allowances  are  made,  such  sentences  as  the  following  are  scarcely 
the  things  to  write,  much  less  to  print — “Would  that  every  insult¬ 
ing  word  Lord  Ellenborough  used  towards  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  a  thirteen-inch  shell.”  “  Lord  Dalhousie — poor  little  pig.” 
“  My  pond  has  been  dug,  and  if  Lord  Grey  were  thrown  in  and 
Lord  Itipon  upon  the  top  of  him,  they  would  fatten  my  eels 
famously.”  It  is  true  that  these  expressions  occur  in  private 
journals  and  letters,  and  therefore  the  fault  is  perhaps  rather  in  the 
brother  who  publishes  than  in  the  brother  who  wrote  them. 
But  we  have  examples  to  show  that  Sir  Charles  used  his  other 
than  herbivorous  teeth  very  publicly.  In  1851,  he  reviewed  a 
regiment,  about  which  some  misstatements,  or  as  Sir  W.  Napier 
calls  them,  “loathsome  falsehoods,”  had  been  published,  and 
the  following  were  the  terms  in  which  he  addressed  the  men  : — 

Men  of  the  78th  Highlanders !  I  tell  you,  men,  and  tell  you  on  your 
parade — I  tell  you  that  this  vile  story  of  the  march  is  an  infamous,  a 
damnable,  a  worse  than  damnable  lie.  I  saw  you  embark  at  Sukkur,  and 
the  state  you  were  then  in  was  enough  to  break  my  heart ;  but  the  low 
lying  papers  of  India  never  broke  my  heart — they  never  will,  and  they  may 
go  to - . 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  impression  produced  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier’s  language,  even  at  its  utmost  stretch,  is  a  very 
unpleasant  one.  He  hated  anything  that  looked  like  a  wrant  of 
frankness,  and  perhaps  took  some  pleasure  in  showing  how  open 
he  could  be.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  almost  all  the 
strong  things  he  wrote  were  penned  in  the  confidence  of  privacy. 
With  Sir  William  Napier  the  case  is  quite  different.  He  is 
writing  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  after  the  events  which 
stir  his  wrath.  He  is  a  living  man,  writing  in  the  most  deliberate 
way  about  other  living  men.  He  has  not  the  excuse  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  anger.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  eminent  men  of  the  present  day  ?  Any  man, 
however  high  his  position  and  unimpeachable  his  character,  who 
has  ventured  to  criticise  the  actions  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  is 
made  the  object  of  the  most  outrageous  expressions  of  scorn  and 
insult.  Ho  has  to  mention  Lord  Dalhousie  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  lets  us  know  what  we  are  to  expect  by  speaking  of  “  the 
miserable  jealousy  and  foulness  of  the  weak,  vain  creature  to 
whose  misgoverning  India  was  delivered.”  But  a  much  less  quarrel 
than  that  with  Lord  Dalhousie  opens  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  Lord 
Grey,  when  Lord  Howick,  found  fault  in  the  House  of  Commons 
wyith  what  he  thought  the  unnecessary  wars  of  Sir  C.  Napier, 
which  lie  attributed  to  the  thirst  for  prize-monej'.  On  this,  Sir 
W.  Napier,  writing  twelve  years  afterwards,  remarks — “Lord 
Howick  had  doubtless  been  studying  his  own  family  records,  and 
finding  his  patrimony  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  noto¬ 


riously  disgraceful  rapacity  of  his  grandfather  at  the  siege  of  the 
Havanna,  thought  such  conduct  a  natural  concomitant  of  com¬ 
mand;  his  error  was  in  thinking  Charles  Napier’s  blood  as  base 
as  his  own.”  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  another  occasion,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  there  had  been  too  much  bloodshed  in  Scinde.  • 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  hearing  of  this,  wrote  a  defence  to  his  brother, 
which  his  brother  forwarded  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  “  The  answer  I 
received,”  says  the  biographer,  “brought  a  conviction  that  Lord 
Ashley’s  philanthropy,  though  not  to  be  despised,  was  yet  of  a 
nature  to  qualify  him  rather  for  the  guardianship  of  a  pond  of 
sweet  pap  for  babies  than  the  welfare  of  nations,  as  Charles 
Napier’s  was.” 

The  headstrong  violence  of  the  biographer,  and  his  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Napiers,  make  him  often  absolutely  unable 
to  judge  of  the  most  ordinary  and  obvious  occurrences  and  actions. 
In  the  table  of  contents  we  find  the  summary  of  one  chapter 
ending,  “  Affront  to  Outram  and  Preparation  for  a  Duel.  Jacob 
and  Outram  shrink.”  We  turn  to  the  text,  and  we  find  that 
Napier  was  at  this  time  in  his  seventieth  year,  that  he  was  ill  of 
a  disease  which  was  visibly  carrying  him  off,  and  that  he  had 
just  returned  to  England  from  holding  the  highest  military  office 
in  India.  Setting  aside  all  other  objections  to  a  duel,  was  this 
a  man  with  whom  any  honourable  opponent  would  have  dreamed 
of  fighting  ?  Colonel  Outram  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  he 
had  not  “  shrunk,”  and  any  one  but  a  Napier  would  see  this,  and 
not  attack  an  enemy  with  so  petty  and  unfair  a  weapon.  Again, 
when  the  cause  of  Sir  C.  Napier’s  resignation  of  his  high  post 
in  India  was  known  in  England,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  give  an  opinion  on  it,  the  Duke,  in  a  very 
carefully-written  memorandum,  pronounced  Sir  C.  Napier  wrong. 
On  this  the  biographer  remarks  that  the  Duke  was  by  this  time 
in  a  state  of  dotage.  Nor  can  any  matter  be  too  small  to 
arouse  Sir  W.  Napier’s  indignation,  if  the  Napiers  are  ever 
prevented  from  doing  exactly  as  they  like.  A  neighbour  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  shot  a  favourite  dog  belonging  to  Sir  Charles,  who  brought 
an  action  for  damages.  The  first  verdict  was  against  him,  but 
a  new  trial  being  granted  he  got  ten  shillings  damages.  Sir  C. 
Napier  is  very  angry  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  and  says,  that 
the  “offender  escaped  just  punishment  by  management.”  He 
seems  to  be  utterly  unable  to  see  that  two  juries  might  be  right 
on  the  point.  Nor  can  he  understand  that  even  the  most  eminent 
of  living  judges  might  by  possibility  know  more  law  than  he 
does.  Sir  C.  Napier  moves  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  for  a  man¬ 
damus  against  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  mandamus  is 
refused  by  Lord  Campbell.  Sir  W.  Napier  is  furious  at  this, 
and  thinking  that  lie  has  an  act  of  Parliament  in  his  favour, 
says,  “  this  was  indeed  judge-made  law  over-riding  statute  law.” 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  hear  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  moved  for 
a  criminal  information  against  the  publisher  of  a  review,  in  which 
he  had  .been  attacked.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  thought 
the  article  had  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  fair  criticism.  This 
Sir  W.  Napier  describes  by  saying,  “  the  matter  was  argued 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  and  the  Justices  Wightman, 
Erie,  and  Coleridge  :  and  from  them  Charles  Napier  again  expe¬ 
rienced  ‘judge-made  law.’  The  rule  was  refused  with  insult. 
Thus  a  second  time  he  was  denied  even  atrial  by  the  same  judge, 
and  seemed  to  be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  law  altogether.” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fault  of  the  biography,  it  has  the 
merit  of  making  known  to  us,  in  his  strength  and  his  weakness, 
a  great  man.  Nor  is  it  only  his  military  capacity,  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  equal  to  the  most  difficult 
operations  of  war,  that  makes  us  speak  of  him  as  great.  His 
greatness  is  in  his  character  as  a  whole  ;  and  for  once  we  have 
a  biography  which  does  really  let  us  know  what  the  subject 
of  the  biography  was  like.  The  hero  gains  by  our  seeing 
his  weaker  side.  Few  readers  will  go  through  these  volumes 
without  something  of  affection  springing  up  for  this  man, 
so  frank,  and  tender,  and  true.  His  religious  confidences 
are  to  us  more  than  ordinarily  touching,  because  they  are  much 
more  than  ordinarily  sincere,  and  are  not  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
conventional  language.  W e  can  believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  long  for  an  earthly  coronet,  but  for  a  coronet  in  the 
central  sun  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  abode  of  the  blest.  These 
volumes,  too,  are  rich  in  the  fruits  of  his  experience  and  wisdom ; 
and  his  opinions  on  the  position  of  the  English  in  India,  and  on  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  relations  subsisting  between 
native  troops  and  their  European  officers,  will  be  sure  to  com¬ 
mand  a  respectful  attention.  If  this  biography  had  not  been 
written,  Englishmen  would  soon  have  lost  all  but  a  shadowy 
recollection  of  his  name.  Now  that  these  volumes  are  within 
their  reach,  they  will  easily  understand  why  it  was  that  every 
soldier  that  could  obtain  leave  flocked  to  the  funeral  of  Charles 
Napier — why  a  statue,  chiefly  erected  by  the  contributions  of 
private  soldiers,  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  site  that 
London  has  to  offer — and  why  the  nation  looked  to  him  as  its 
champion  and  saviour  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


DANTE* 

r|''HE  work  of  a  great  poet  is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  glad  to 
1  hear  the  opinion  of  any  thoughtful  man.  Fresh  light  is 
pretty  sure  to  discover  a  new  beauty.  Mr.  Carlyle  showed  us 
how  the  grand  Italian  was  glowing  with  every  human  impulse  of 

*  Dante.  Studicn  von  F.  Clue  Sclilosser.  London:  Williams  and  Norgato. 
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sorrow,  and  scorn,  and  love.  Mr.  Church,  in  an  almost  un¬ 
equalled  essay,  pointed  out  how  the  poet’s  religious  life  embodied 
the  grand  ideas  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  ;  and  Mr.  Hush  in  told 
us  that  his  vision  of  the  invisible  world  was  true  to  those  percep¬ 
tions  of  natural  beauty  in  wood  and  mountain  which  the  artistic 
^culture  of  his  age  allowed.  Not  the  least  singular  fact  is  the 
certainty  with  which  criticism  explores  the  Divina  Commedia, 
while  it  draws  back  baffled  from  Samlet  and  Faust,  understand¬ 
ing  the  past,  and  only  commentating  the  present.  _  And  this  m 
part.no  doubt,  is  explained  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  live  too  near  to 
Goethe  and  Shakspeare — simply  because  we  feel  them  so  intensely, 
we  cannot  analyse  the  thoughts  which  they  have  expressed. 
But  a  readier  solution  lies  at  hand.  Dante  is  the  poet  of  systems 
and  of  society — a  citizen  of  Florence,  with  its  jealous  guilds  and 
narrow  interests — a  soldier  for  the  phantom  of  Homan  Empire, 
which  he  thinks  that  the  Hohenstaufen  have  inherited  from  the 
Caesars — a  believer  in  the  Italian  Church,  which  to  him  embraces 
all  men  and  extends  over  all  time — a  Platonist,  to  whom  the 
framework  of  earth  is  only  the  shadow  and  counterpart  of  a 
grandei*  reality  above.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
his  country  and  his  times,  we  understand  the  poet  in  whom  all 
these  were  summed  up.  Little  stoi'ies  of  his  boyhood  and  growth, 
the  ideal  purity  of  his  early  love,  and  the  stern  bitterness  of  his 
exile,  are,  indeed,  of  inexpressible  interest,  as  they  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  passages,  but  they  are  only  threads  interwoven  in  a  varied 
web — they  give  us  in  some  sense  the  man  but  not  the  poet. 
But  the  great  prominence  of  individual  life,  which  has  been  the 
leading  fact  of  the  last  three  centuries,  has  curiously  coloured 
their  works  of  art.  Passion  working  out  its  own  Nemesis,  as  in 
the  Giaour  and  Maud,  has  succeeded  the  orderly  circles  of  the 
Inferno —  doubt,  “  crying  for  the  light,”  may  well  regret  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  Furgatorio  leading  upwards  into  the  sunshine  of 
Heaven.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  social  questions  of  our  day  are 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  drama  or  personal  narrative,  of  Faust 
or  Aurora  Leigh,  whatever  was  personal  in  Dante  was  merged 
in  the  epical  completeness  of  that  imaginary  society  which  the 
poet  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  real.  The  Vita  Nuova,  or 
song  of  his  actual  life,  is  the  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sivina  Commedia. 

To  establish  this  connexion  between  poems  which  seem  to  have 
only  the  name  of  Beatrice  in  common,  is  among  the  objects  of 
the  Studies  on  Dante  which  the  German  historian,  Scldosser, 
lias  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  a  book  which  can  be  very 
highly  praised.  A  number  of  essays,  written  at  various  times, 
are  reproduced,  it  would  seem,  without  any  change,  are  dis¬ 
figured  by  constant  repetitions,  and  are  mostly  a  mere  compila¬ 
tion  from  different  commentators.  Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  less  important  parts  are  the  most  successful.  The  con¬ 
nexions  of  verse  and  verse,  or  of  imagery  and  thought,  have  often 
been  happily  traced  by  the  original  scholiast,  and  are  clearly  and 
prettily  reproduced  at  greater  length.  The  more  ambitious 
essays  that  connect  the  poet  with  Neo-Platonism  are  true  only 
from  a  point  of  view  which  the  critic  has  not  seized.  In  fact, 
that  minute  verbal  criticism  in  which  the  German  school  of 
thought  delights  is  nowhere  more  hopelessly  at  fault  than  with 
Dante.  To  attempt  to  understand  him  by  the  scrutiny  of  words 
and  comparison  of  sentences  is  like  estimating  the  merits  of  a 
statue  from  a  chemical  analysis  and  trigonometrical  survey. 
Hence  Herr  Schlosser’s  book  is  scarcely  one  that  will  assist 
beginners,  though  it  may  furnish  a  pleasant  hour  to  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  text  of  the  poem,  and  can  value  the 
learned  prattle  of  a  minute  philosopher. 

The  chapters  on  the  opening  canto  of  the  Inferno  contain  an 
expansion  of  some  excellent  notes  by  Hossetti.  The  choice  of 
Virgil  as  the  poet’s  guide  is  happily  explained.  The  glorified 
spirit  of  Beatrice  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  circles  of 
torment  and  penance,  which  the  Homan,  shut  out  from  the 
Christian  Paradise,  but  not  in  the  company  of  the  lost,  might 
safely  and  easily  tread.  It  is  human  wisdom  leading  to  the  feet 
of  divine  love.  Again,  the  poet  who  made  Latin  classical  would 
naturally  befriend  the  father  of  the  Italian  tongue — he  who  had 
watched  iEneas  over  Styx  and  through  the  Elysian  fields  might 
assist  the  later  pilgrim — the  favourite  of  Augustus  and  the  prophet 
of  theHomanEmpirecouldbestunderstandandanswerthe  thoughts 
of  the  Ghibelline.  Moreover,  that  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which 
is  thought,  with  us,  to  distinguish  ancient  from  modern  history, 
found  no  place  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Italian.  Every  citizen 
of  the  little  [Republics  of  Italy,  inheriting  as  he  did  the  municipal 
constitution  and  traditions  of  the  Empire,  believed  himself  the 
heir  in  unbroken  succession  of  the  Senatus  Populusque  Bo¬ 
rn  anus.  The  Florentine  who,  when  his  workmen  struck  for  pay, 
harangued  the  foremen  as  factious  tribunes,  and  their  underlings 
as  a  mutinous  commonalty,  with  a  fervid  speech  out  of  Livy,  was 
only  expressing  common  ideas  in  a  somewhat  pedantic  manner. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  confusion 
with  Virgil  of  Salzburg,  which  invested  the  Latin  poet  with  the 
credit  of  a  magician,  may  not  have  contributed  unconsciously  to 
the  part  which  has  here  been  assigned  him.  But  it  will  probably 
be  thought  that  the  reasons  already  given  are  clear  and  adequate. 
The  opening  line  of  the  poem  shows  a  vein  of  curious  superstition. 
Dante  declares  his  vision  to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  thirty- 
five,  though  we  know  that  the  work  was  really  composed  at  a 
later  time  of  life.  Probably  he  was  influenced  by  Aristotle’s 
dictum,  that  thirty-five  is  the  culminating  epoch  of  manhood. 
The  forest  in  which  he  wanders  seems  to  be  Florence,  or  the 
times  generally,  with  their  wild  tangle  of  parties  and  ideas.  This 


will  harmonize  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  three  beasts  that 
meet  him.  The  leopard  or  lion  is  the  cognizance  of  the  House 
of  Anjou — the  wolf,  the  immemorial  emblem  of  Home  -while  the 
panther  described  by  the  poet’s  teacher,  Brunetto  Latini,  as  “  a 
beast  whose  skin  is  coloured  with  white  and  black  spots,  recalls 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri  who  divided  Florence.  This  is  connected 
with  the  Aristotelic  division  of  vices — maliee,  intemperance,  and 
brutal  degradation.  But  the  application  is  in  no  sense  personal 
to  the  poet — otherwise  the  allusion  to  Can  della  Scala,  “who  is 
to  hunt  the  wolf  through  every  town  till  he  drive  her  back  into 
hell,”  would  be  meaningless.  Nor  would  the  poet  have  spoken 
of  himself  as  molested  or  tainted  by  deadly  sins  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage’ which  is  only  to  end  in 
heaven.  The  trees  and  bushes  which  check  without  opposing, 
are  considered  to  represent  those  quiet,  respectable  citizens  who 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  contests  except  to  protect  themselves. 
The  matter  is  not  one  of  great  importance ;  but  it  is  certainly 
favoured  by  the  analogies  of  Aristotle’s  Psychology,  in  which  the 
vegetative  is  distinguished  from  the  human  and  animal  parts  of 
the  vital  principle  or  soul.  And  the  same  distinction  reappears 
somewhat  farther  on.  While  the  sins  of  animal  passion  are 
expiated  under  fiery  hail,  or  in  urns  of  burning  steel,  “  the  depth 
of  hell  refuses  to  receive  the  souls  of  those  who  have  lived  without 
infamy  and  without  honour,  for  fear  the  damned  should  triumph 
over  them.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  Studies  on  Dante  is,  however,  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  poet’s  general  scheme.  Partly  drawing 
from  the  older  commentators,  Landino  and  Yelutello,  partly 
relying  on  his  own  analysis,  the  critic  attempts  to  harmonize  his 
author’s  works  with  one  another,  and  with  the  time.  ,  If  his 
results  be  true,  the  Vita  Nuova,  the  history  of  Dante  s  early 
years,  records  the  purification  of  suffering,  by  which  earthly  and 
animal  passion  is  sublimed  into  love.  It  first  becomes  spiritual  at 
the  grave  of  Beatrice.  Then,  endowed  with  insight  that  can  pierce 
the  darkness  of  the  invisible  world,  it  is  prepared  to  apprehend 
the  order  which  links  together  guilt  with  agony,  and  weakness 
with  pain,  and  holiness  with  glory.  In  the  splendour  of  “that 
Home  of  which  Christ  is  a  citizen,”  is  contained  a  scareely  hidden 
protest  against  the  degradation  of  the  Italian  Papacy.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  guilty  Popes  and  their  claims  to  empire  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  indignant  expression  of  a  mind  that 
desires  a  religion  without  a  church.  The  same  preference  of 
spirit  to  form  is  apparent  everywhere.  The  waters  of  Lethe  may 
not  be  drunk  till  the  higher  purpose  that  lies  deep  in  the  fountain 
of  Eunoe  has  justified  forgetfulness.  Again,  a  sphere  of  glory  is 
assigned  to  those  on  whom  sin  was  forced  against  their  will,  for 
it  is  not  the  act  which  dishonours.  But  because  the  complex 
organism  of  the  will  may  perhaps  have  admitted  an  element,  if 
not  of  guilty  consent,  of  reluc  tant  acquiescence,  the  souls  on  whom 
this  shadow  rests  are  shut  out  from  the  higher  light.  The 
vision  ends  where  the  pilgrim’s  real  life  began,  in  the  widening 
circles  of  love. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  atheory  which  makes  a  mystical  Neo-Platonism 
the  key  to  the  great  mediaeval  Epos.  The  fragment  of  truth 
which  has  rendered  such  a  view  possible,  and  its  utter  falsity,  are 
alike  apparent.  Platonism  was  the  philosophical  faith  of  the 
times,  because  it  harmonized  with  European  religion  and  politics, 
or  rather  perhaps  with  the  mental  conditions  from  which  both 
these  were  derived.  It  made  intelligible  a  visible  order  to  men 
who  could  not  have  understood  a  spiritual  unity,  for  against  the 
discrepancies  of  natural  objects  it  asserted  a  divine  reality.  It 
spoke  of  a  symmetry  in  the  natural  world  such  as  then  existed 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  or  in  the  secular  gradations  of 
the  empire.  And  it  referred  the  sources  of  perception  to  the  mind 
at  a  time  when  the  very  scantiness  of  knowledge  disqualified  men 
from  interpreting  nature  except  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  will.  But  the  thought  of  the  times,  from  these 
very  analogies,  always  tended  to  appropriate  material  images. 
Feudalism  is  the  multiplication,  in  personal  forms,  of  law 
and  sovereignty ;  transubstantiation  is  the  attempt  to  express 
a  personal  Omnipresence.  And  this  materializing  tendency 
was  especially  congenial  to  the  Italian  intellect- — the  only  one 
which  was  actively  vigorous  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  has  always  uttered  its  thoughts  in  symbols,  since  the 
days  when  property  was  first  transferred  in  the  Forum  with 
money  and  brazen  scales.  An  Italian  to  the  very  heart  s  core, 
Dante  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  true  to  the  Church,  which 
was  based  upon  Homan  law  and  moulded  by  Italian  thought — 
which  claimed  the  Gregories  and  Innocent  as  its  virtual  founders, 
the  Piedmontese  Anselm  as  its  greatest  apologist,  and  Francis  of 
Assisi  as  its  most  congenial  saint.  He  attacked  the  Papacy  as 
he  censured  Florence,  not  from  treacherous  enmity,  but  from 
the  bitterness  of  indignant  love.  Because  the  ideal  Catholicism 
seemed  grand  to  him  beyond  all  imagination,  he  doomed  to  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  all  those  whose  impurities  or  intrigues 
dishonoured  the  Church  of  which  Christ  himself  was  the  corner¬ 
stone.  Thus  Empire  and  Papacy  were  to  him  ideas  as  eternal 
as  sun  and  moon — the  parts  of  one  great  system.  He  is  perhaps 
an  idealist,  as  every  genuine  man  must  be  who  is  forced  to 
witness  a  practice  below  his  creed — he  is  certainly  not  a  mystic. 
He  does  not  long,  in  the  dreamy  j)krases  of  Plotinus,  for  “  that 
life  which  turns  aside  from  the  tilings  of  earth,  and  has  no 
pleasure  in  them” — he  does  not  see,  “  in  the  flight  of  the  monad 
to  the  monad,”  a  yearning  after  “that  absolute  unity  which  is 
the  eternal  fountain  of  virtue  and  the  source  of  divine  love. 
Both  as  philosopher  and  artist  he  has  a  position  above  the 
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symbolism  of  bis  faitli.  He  does  not  need  to  examine — 
lie  accepts  and  defends  it.  Nor  would  Neo-Platonism  have 
given  him  such  a  mystagoguc  as  Beatrice.  That  concep¬ 
tion  is  purely  chivalrous  and  Catholic.  The  drivelling  of 
Alexandrian  logicians  never  formulized  that  reverence  for  woman 
into  which  the  instincts  of  a  poet  and  gentleman  shaped  them¬ 
selves.  Other  idle  fancies  had  possessed  him,  as  his  sonnets 
attest,  but  his  love  for  her  had  been  the  purest  passage  of  his 
life.  Ho  looked  upon  her  from  a  distance  in  processions,  like  the 
gracious  presence  of  the  Madonna — his  dreams  showed  her  to 
him  as  she  lay  in  death,  “  with  such  true  humility,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  she  said  ‘I  am  at  peace.’”  But  perhaps  the  best 
answer  for  those  who  persist  in  considering  Dante,  not  as  the 
citizen  and  churchman  of  mediaeval  Italy,  but  as  a  hidden  sceptic, 
or  reformer  before  the  lteformation,  is  to  refer  them  to  the  other 
great  work  of  the  same  century  in  which  the  growing  tendency 
to  revolt  of  the  English  mind  is  indicated.  The  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  where  a  pilgrim  wanders  over  the  world,  seeking 
vainly  some  one  to  guide  him  to  the  Castle  of  Truth,  begins  from 
the  tacit  assumption  that  the  outward  order  of  the  Church  is  not 
the  House  Beautiful.  The  guide  who  at  last  appears  directs  to 
a  practical  life  of  charity,  and  offers  a  pardon  which  no  priest 
can  bestow.  The  poem  itself  closes  with  the  triumph  of  Anti¬ 
christ— the  more  melancholy  because  closely  preceded  by  the 
splendid  drama  of  the  Resurrection.  But  the  poet  lias  no  belief 
that  the  lost  Apostolate  can  be  restored,  even  by  him  who  shat¬ 
tered  the  gates  of  Hell.  Like  his  Norse  ancestors  in  the  V oluspa 
Saga,  he  is  content  to  preach  that  good  should  be  followed,  though 
the  powers  of  darkness  will  prevail.  Such  was  the  true  positionof 
speculative  doubt — a  pilgrim  without  part  iii  the  present,  with¬ 
out  fellowship,  and  without  hope.  And  quite  other  is  the  vision 
of  Dante,  who  reconstructs  the  dishonoured  Church  on  the  other 
side  of  time,  and  travels  upward  through  its  penitential  altar- 
stairs  to  the  cloud  of  glory  that  rests  on  the  mountain-brow. 


ALISON’S  HISTOKY  OF  EUROPE.* 

J E  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  express  pretty  clearly 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  in  noticing  the  new  volume  of  his  his¬ 
tory  which  has  been  recently  published,  attempt  any  further 
estimate  of  the  general  characteristics  of  his  mind  or  writings. 
Eor  those  who  are  not  offended  by  a  verbose  and  careless 
style,  who  are  contented  with  a  meagre  list  of  authorities, 
and  who  believe  that  the  currency  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
human  society,  Sir  Archibald’s  works  must  always  have  charms 
quite  independent  of  the  subject  matter  to  which  they  refer.  To 
more  exacting  readers,  they  are  valuable  as  affording  almost  the 
only  history  of  very  recent  events  which  aims  at  permanence. 
Till  an  abler  writer  comes  forward  to  take  his  place,  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  must  continue  to  be  nearly  the  only  resource  of  those  who 
wish  to  have  an  account  of  the  last  half  century  which  is  certainly 
much  more  portable  than  the  Times,  or  even  than  the  Annual 
Register.  Envelopment  in  the  dense  Scotch  mist — moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  sometimes  even  grammatical' — in  which  the  landscape  is 
shrouded,  is  the  price  which  they  must  pay  for  the  convenience. 
There  is  no  part  of  history  with  which  men  in  general  are  less 
acquainted  than  that  which  the  Scotch  say  “marches”  with  con¬ 
temporary  politics.  Put  an  object  too  near  your  eye,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
torted  ;  put  it  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  it  becomes  clear ;  but 
between  the  two  there  is  one  small  interval  where  it  is  almost 
invisible.  Much  in  the  same  way  we  look  upon  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  years  with  all  the  minute  recollection  and  warm 
feeling  which  they  excited  when  we  first  read  of  them  as 
articles  of  news.  When  we  look  back  for  a  certain  distance, 
men  and  things  assume  that  indescribable  “historical”  aspect 
which  we  all  perceive  but  which  no  one  can  explain.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  debateable  land,  peopled  partly  by  the  present 
and  partly  by  a  past  generation— which  has  lost  the  freshness  of 
contemporary  interest,  and  has  not  gained  the  dignity  of  history. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Sir  Archibald’s  History  relates  the  affairs  of 
France  from  1837  to  1841 — those  of  England  from  1834  to  1841 — 
and  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  British  India  from 
the  end  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1806  to  the  disasters  of  the 
Affghan  campaign  in  1842.  The  chapters  on  India  please  us 
decidedly  the  best,  or  we  ought  perhaps  to  say,  contain  least 
of  what  grates  upon  our  feelings.  They  do  certainly  begin  with 
an  original  speculation  on  the  “Universal  feeling  of  mankind  to 
resist  foreign  aggression,”  which  is  followed  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  abstruse  “  reasons  of  this  universal  feeling.”  The  universal 
feeling  is  simply  that  people  do  not  like  aggression,  and  the 
reason  is,  because  it  is  unpleasant.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
shallow  denunciation  of  the  Company’s  government,  founded  on 
the  exaggerated  language  of  a  French  writer,  but  apart  from  this 
there  is  less  to  object  to  than  usual.  Sir  Archibald  does  not 
lack  vivacity,  and  his  short  abstract  of  a  few  popular  books  on  the 
Affghan  campaign  is  spirited  and  readable.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  life  in  the  account  of  the  Bindarree,  the  Burmese,  and  the 
Ghookka  \\  ars,  the  storm  of  Bliurtpore,  and  the  Vellore  mutiny. 

"With  respect  to  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  (which 
last  receive  a  passing  notice  of  about  forty  pages),  Sir  Archibald 
is,  in  the  present  volume,  in  a  less  cross-grained  mood  than  usual. 

*  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  vHiS,to  the  Accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  i8S2-  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bari.,  D.C.L.  Vol.  VI. 
Blackwoods. 


His  currency  crotchets,  as  might  have  been  expected,  leave  upon 
the  reader’s  mind  the  impression  of  a  Scotch  reel  danced  by 
phantoms  ;  but  the  fact  that  “  Providence  has  opened  vast  banks 
of  issue  in  California  and  Australia  exercises  a  soothing  influence 
over  the  Lanarkshire  seer,  who  looks  upon  one-pound  notes,  or 
theii  equivalents,  as  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horses  thereof. 
Ihe  particular  passage  of  French  history  to  which  he  directs  his 
readers  attention,  is — when  it  is  read  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
occurrences- — one  of  the  most  melancholy  passages  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  We  know  of  hardly  any  other  which  so 
curiously  illustrates  the  text,  “  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation 
and  not  increased  the  joy.”  W ith  few  exceptions,  the  principal 
events  between  1837  and  1841  must  be  matter  of  painful,  some¬ 
times  humiliating,  reflection  to  every  Frenchman.  The  increase 
of  wealth  caused  by  the  great  modern  mechanical  inventions, 
and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  well-organized  network 
of  railroads  connecting  together  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country,  are  a  considerable  set-off  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
political  affairs;  but  there  is  something  not  only  terrible,  but 
affecting,  in  the  waste  of  courage  and  of  many  other  noble  qualities 
which  characterized  the  whole  of  the  feverish  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  records  of 
the  series  of  abortive  conspiracies  and  useless  bloodshed  by  which 
one  secret  society  after  another  attempted  to  establish  a  new 
order  of  things.  In  reading  the  history  of  such  events  as  the 
insurrection  of  May  12,  1837,  we  feel  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  regret  which  is  excited  by  hearing  of  a  spirited  schoolboy  being 
maimed  for  life  in  a  school  fight.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  so  manj 
brave  men  should  have  found  no  better  use  for  courage,  ingenuity, 
and  a  self-devotion  at  times  almost  heroic,  than  that  of  bringing 
destruction  on  themselves,  and  ultimately  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  and  these  reflections 
acquire  all  the  more  force  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see  that  no  two  things  could  be  more  opposed  to  each 
other  than  the  end  and  the  means  of  such  men  as  Barbes  and  his 
associates.  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  notion  of 
obtaining  political  freedom  by  the  slavish  organization  of  secret 
societies. 

The  politics  proper  of  France  during  the  period  in  question 
are  not  much  more  satisfactory.  The  war  of  parties  which  sig¬ 
nalized  the  establishment  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  Marshal  Soult  in  1837,  and  of  that  of  M.  Thiers  in  1840, 
furnished,  no  doubt,  abundant  subjects  of  discontent  for  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  second  revolution.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  history  of  them  without  seeing  how  weak  was  the  bond 
which  united  the  various  sections  of  French  politicians,  and  how 
deep  and  ineradicable  were  the  motives  to  mutual  distrust  by 
which  they  were  divided.  The  spectacle  of  a  king  fortifying  his 
capital  against  his  people,  a  people  forming  secret  associations 
for  the  overthrow  of  their  government,  and  two  knots  of 
politicians,  each  watching  its  opportunity  of  overturning  the 
existing  order  of  things  to  bring  in  the  representatives  of 
a  defeated  party,  enables  us  to  understand,  though  it  may  not 
induce  us  to  sympathize  with,  those  who  at  no  very  distant  period 
drew  from  the  spectacle  the  practical  conclusion  that  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  with  its  petty  personal  springs  of  action,  its 
compromises,  its  half  measures,  and  its  general  uncertainty  and 
vacillation,  was  a  mere  conventional  good — a  sham,  destined  to 
be  swept  away  by  advancing  cultivation.  We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  k  great  and  friendly  nation,  but  we 
cannot  help  saying  that,  though  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  may 
naturally  enough  have  excited  such  feelings,  Louis  Napoleon’s 
ought  to  suggest  an  answer  to  them.  Constitutional  government 
no  doubt  exhibits,  but  it  does  not  produce,  the  defects  of  human 
nature — on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cure  them  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  laj's  them  open  to  criticism.  In  short,  the  moral 
of  this  melancholy  story  would  seem  to  be  that  we  should  reco¬ 
gnise  the  provocation  which  the  revolutionary  party  received, 
without  denying  that  they  did  not  take  the  proper  steps  to 
remove  their  grievances. 

The  annals  of  England  during  the  period  to  which  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald’s  volume  refers  must  also  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  a  later  time.  Viewed  merely  as  it  stands,  the  history  of  the 
ten  years  "which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  is  not  a  brilliant  one. 
We  turn  to  it  with  a  strange  feeling.  Men  still  young  can 
perfectly  remember  discussions  upon  subjects  now  as  completely 
settled  as  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Twenty  years 
ago,  emigration  hardly  existed,  and  over-population  was  the  great 
terror  of  the  day.  Twenty  years  ago,  “  the  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  in  Ireland  actually  exceeded  those  of  England  by 
75,000.”  There  were  “  585,000  heads  of  families  who  for 
seven  months  in  the  year  were  without  employment,  and  the 
persons  dependent  on  them  were  1,500,000  more.”  Murders 
in  many  of  the  counties  were  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  discon¬ 
tent  and  agitation  were  on  the  increase,  and  did  not  reach  then’ 
maximum  for  full  seven  years.  Scotland,  at  about  the  same 
time,  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  distress.  It  is  exactly 
twenty  years  since  the  famous  strike  of  the  Glasgow  cotton- 
spinners,  which  involved  a  dreadful  amount,  not  only  of 
misery,  but  of  crime  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  issued  in  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  sixteen  persons  for  organized  conspiracies  to 
murder.  In  England,  the  course  of  events  was  by  no  means  a 
very  cheering  one.  Chartism,  now  almost  a  forgotten  word,  was 
growing  to  a  head,  and  in  the  year  1840  actually  broke  out  into 
insurreciiofi  at  Birmingham  and  Newport.  In  the  colonies  wc 
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had  two  Canadian  rebellions,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  world 
we  were  involved  in  a  Chinese  war.  The  great  actions  of 
the  time  were  mostly  negative.  It  was  the  very  height  of 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  rather  cynically  called  the  “  scavenger” 
age.  Corrupt  corporations,  rotten  boroughs,  obsolete  laws, 
cruel  punishments  capriciously  inflicted,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
crescences  and  malformations  were  removed  in  abundance ;  and 
a  vast  variety  of  the  great  physical  undertakings  which  have  so 
greatly  altered  the  face  of  the  nation  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  were  set  on  foot.  Great  and  indispensable  as  all  these 
operations  were,  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  them  without 
feeling  their  incomplete  and  preliminary  character.  To  put 
down  an  abuse  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  but  the  paeans  which 
follow  it  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  question  is,  V'  hat 
next  P  Continual  reforming  is  like  living  on  medicine,  and 
though  the  doctor  is  an  indispensable  person  we  are  generally 
glad  to  have  done  with  him.  A  great  nation  wants  results  as  well 
as  machinery.  The  answer  to  such  criticism  as  this  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  great 
changes  which  ushered  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  without 
paying  special  attention  to  the  records  of  the  last  ten  years.  We 
doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  affords  a  more  splendid 
justification  of  a  generous  policy.  The  manner  in  which  free 
discussion,  temperate  good  sense,  and  mutual  forbearance 
alleviated  the  distress  of  the  poor,  abolished  all  serious  political 
discontent,  and  brought  the  nation  safely  through  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  the  contagion  of  political  convulsions  which  shook 
every  State  in  Europe  to  its  foundations — form  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  highest  historical  genius.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
expect  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison  will  tell  the  story  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  as  it  ought  to  be  told,  but  whoever  does  so  will  win 
the  highest  rank  amongst  modern  historians. 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE.* 

R.  LEVER,  has  chosen  to  submit  his  reputation  to  a  very 
hazardous  trial.  He  has  given  us  a  novel  which  is  intended 
to  be  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  any  of  his  others,  and 
to  aim  at  a  much  higher  success.  He  acknowledges  that  hitherto 
his  popularity  has  been  mainly  owing  to  movement  and  action — 
the  stir  of  incident,  and  a  certain  light-heartedness  and  gaiety  of 
temperament.  But  he  tells  us  that  he  has  long  entertained  a 
belief  that  his  true  skill  lies  in  the  “  detection  of  character  and 
the  unravelment  of  that  tangled  skein  which  makes  up  human 
motives.”  “  To  test  my  conviction,”  he  says,  “  or  to  abandon  it 
for  ever,  I  have  written  the  present  story  of  Glencore.”  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  the  author,  and  the  reader  quickly  finds  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  has  been  sacrificed,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  to 
the  reputation  of  the  writer.  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore  is  the 
very  dullest  book  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  man  with  any 
pretensions  to  literary  power.  It  is  only  endurable  because,  from 
page  to  page,  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  surely  the  author 
of  Harry  Lorrequer  and  Charles  O'Malley  cannot  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  with  such  floods  of  feeble  prosing,  and  that  the 
good  part  must  be  coming.  But  the  end  of  the  story  is,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  worse  than  the  beginning,  and  the  third  volume  heavier 
than  the  first.  We  may  state  our  opinion  unreservedly,  for 
Mr.  Lever  tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  knows  the  story  is  not 
amusing,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  it  to  be.  His  object  is  to 
unravel  the  complicated  skein  of  human  character,  to  analyse 
motives,  and  so  forth — he  does  not  seek  to  interest  or  amuse  the 
reader. 

W e  are  therefore  precluded  from  speaking  of  the  story,  such  as 
it  is,  or  of  the  scenes  in  which  it  is  laid.  W e  are  invited  solely  to 
look  at  what  Mr.  Lever  has  solely  striven  to  accomplish — “  the 
faithful  portraiture  of  character,  the  close  analysis  of  motives,  and 
correct  observation  as  to  some  of  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thought  which  mark  the  age  we  live  in.”  This  is  the  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  the  book,  and  judged  by  this  standard  we 
think  it  an  entire  failure.  This  failure  we  conceive  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  the  author  having  adopted  a  theory  of  composition 
which  we  consider  completely  wrong,  and  partly  from  his  having 
chosen  most  unfortunate  subj  ects  on  which  to  exhibit  the  practical 
operation  of  his  theory. 

Let  any  m  an  who  has,  or  who  fancies  he  has,  a  power  of  reading 
character  and  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  of  others,  go  into 
a  large  mixed  assembly,  and  fasten  his  attention  on  the  behaviour 
of  two  or  three  persons  to  whose  history  he  has  some  slight  pre¬ 
vious  clue.  He  will  soon  begin  to  make  discoveries,  and  to  shape 
his  thoughts,  at  first  hazy  and  indefinite,  into  some  consistent 
shape.  He  persuades  himself  that  he  sees  the  continuity  of 
the  game  that  is  played  before  him.  He  finds  a  central  secret 
around  which  he  can  cluster  the  most  trifling  acts  and  the 
most  passing  looks  of  those  whom  he  is  examining.  It  becomes 
an  amusement  to  him,  if  he  cares  to  indulge  in  it,  to  go  both 
backwards  and  forwards  in  thought,  and  to  construct  a  past 
and  a  future  in  harmony  with  what  he  actually  sees,  or  supposes 
himself  to  see,  before  him.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  a 
woman  is  talking  to  an  old  lover,  and  stung  by  his  indiffe¬ 
rence  is  striving  to  subdue  all  traces  of  her  emotion,  and 
yet  to  revenge  the  neglect  by  bitter,  though  honeyed,  words. 
This  may  be  all  fancy,  but  an  observer  who  has  a  turn  for  the 
pursuit  can  soon  conjure  up  in  imagination,  or  remember  from 
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previous  inspection  of  the  same  or  other  persons,  an  earlier 
scene  in  the  history  of  the  wounded  heart.  But  he  is  always 
a  spectator,  he  always  regards  the  phases  of  past  passion  as  he 
regards  the  one  before  his  eyes.  He  stands  without  and  beside 
it,  and  merely  watches  and  reports  on  it.  “  Opportunities  of 
society,”  says  Mr.  Lever,  “  as  well  as  natural  inclination,  have 
disposed  me  to  such  studies.”  We  can  quite  believe  it;  but 
observation  of  this  sort  goes  a  very  short  way  towards  writing  a 
novel  of  character.  We  want  to  have  the  heroes  of  a  novel 
created,  not  reported  on — we  want  to  have  them  brought  before 
us,  and  made  to  act  and  talk  as  persons  would  do  under  the  sup¬ 
posed  circumstances.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  in  the  Fortunes  of 
Glencore  merely  the  remarks  of  a  spectator  on  the  puppets  of  his 
imagination.  We  do  not  discover  the  motives  of  action  and  the 
traits  of  character  by  reading  the  story,  but  by  the  author  in¬ 
forming  us  what  we  are  to  see.  The  most  prominent  person  in 
the  book  is  a  Lord  Glencore,  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  separates 
from  his  wife,  and  retires  to  a  life  of  solitude  in  Ireland,  until  at 
last,  in  a  desperate  thirst  for  revenge,  he  determines  to  disavow  the 
marriage,  and  to  dishonour  his  wife  at  the  price  of  bastardizing 
his  son.  We  learn  that  he  was  devoured  with  burning  jealousy, 
that  he  had  a  frightful  scene  with  his  son,  and  that  subsequently, 
at  a  wonderful  interview  with  George  IV.,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
sudden  derangement  by  hearing  that  the  iniquities  he  had  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  wife  ought  really  to  have  been  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  Queen  Caroline.  Butthere  is  no  attempt  madeto  portray  jealousy 
— we  have  no  account  of  the  scene  between  the  father  and  the  son, 
or  of  that  between  the  subject  and  his  Sovereign.  We  have  only 
remarks — the  remarks  of  an  outside  spectator — on  these  events 
in  Lord  Glencore’s  life.  Set  forth  at  length,  and  stated  in  fine 
words,  all  we  have  is  but  the  natural  observation  of  a  bystander, 
that  the  cruelty  of  the  father  was  horrid,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  son  extreme,  or  that  the  interview  between  poor  Glencore 
and  the  King  was  a  very  curious  affair.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  attempt  made  throughout  the  book  to  be  dramatic — and 
to  be  dramatic  is  indispensable  in  a  novel  that  is  designed  to 
portray  character.  Mr.  Lever’s  theory  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
all  the  same  whether  character  is  exhibited  or  observed ;  and 
this  is,  we  think,  the  great  mistake  of  his  book. 

But  if  Lord  Glencore’s  character  is  feebly  and  flatly  drawn,  and 
his  sayings  and  doings  wearisome,  he  at  least  outshines  two  of 
the  subsidiary  characters  who  have  nearly  half  the  work  devoted 
to  them.  They  are  a  male  and  female  diplomatist.  The  male 
diplomatist  is  bad  enough,  but  the  female  diplomatist,  the  Princess 
Sablouski,  is  insufferable.  The  gentleman  is  an  English  am¬ 
bassador,  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  art  of  saying  the  most 
cutting  things  with  the  most  consummate  politeness.  He  exem¬ 
plifies  the  plan  on  which  the  book  is  written;  for  as  Mr.  Lever’s 
observation  doubtless  suggested  that  polite  men  can  be  cutting, 
he  conceives  he  ought  to  invent  a  man  who  shall  always  work 
on  the  6amc  pattern.  Accordingly,  when  this  male  diplomatist 
converses  with  his  most  intimate  friends  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  he  grossly  insults  them  in  every  third  sentence, 
doing  it  of  course  with  “  that  peculiar  smile,  that  well-managed 
delivery,  that  happy  cadence,”  &c.  &c.,  but  still  grossly  insulting 
them.  This  is  not  cheerful,  but  the  female  diplomatist,  one  of  that 
awful  race  of  errant  princesses  who  are  supposed  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  Continental  nations,  is  overpowering.  There  is 
plenty  of  description  of  her  skill  and  cunning  and  boundless 
knowledge,  but  when  she  talks  she  is  like  a  pert  country  girl 
repeating  all  she  can  remember  of  the  last  article  she  has  read 
in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  When  this  sort  of  dead  weight  is 
thrown  upon  a  story  that  has  no  plot,  and  no  incident,  the 
general  effect  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  how  poor  and  dull  we  think  the 
Fortunes  of  Glencore,  for  Mr.  Lever  expressly  tells  us  that  it  is 
a  single  experiment,  standing  apart  from  his  past,  and  we  hope 
his  future,  course  of  writing.  By  all  means  let  us  get  back  to  our 
old  friends  the  rowdy  lieutenants,  clearing  ten  feet  of  stone  wall 
on  their  favourite  grey  mares,  leading  “  ours  up  a  precipice 
into  the  teeth  of  a  battery,  and  singing  songs  with  the  most 
disreputable  Irish  priests.  Those  old  favourites  of  the  public 
were  amusing  and  interesting.  They  were  full  of  dash,  fun,  and 
adventure.  Harry  Lorrequer  was  as  much  better  than  the 
Princess  Sablouski  as  a  hall  -holiday  is  better  than  a  lecture  upon 
optics.  We  entreat  Mr.  Lever  to  take  us  back  to  Ireland.  Surely 
the  stock  of  heroic  feats  is  not  at  an  end.  If  necessary,  we  had 
rather  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  excitement  were  increased  than 
have  any  more  novels  of  character.  We  would  gladly  see  the 
lieutenant  of  a  new  story  leaping  twenty  feet  of  wall,  and  per¬ 
sonally  finishing  the  Peninsular  War  with  a  pocket-pistol,  rather 
than  that  we  should  have  to  undergo  any  more  of  the  terrible 
tirades  which  the  Princess  delivers  on  Continental  politics. 


THE  BASSES  PYRENEES.* 

HEN  the  project  of  dividing  France  into  departments  was 
first  discussed,  Dominic  Garat,  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Bordeaux,  protested  energetically  against  some  of  its  provisions 
in  the  interest  of  those  southern  populations  which  had  sent 
him  as  a  deputy  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  He  said — 

The  Basques  have  their  language,  the  Bearnese  have  their  patois,  and 
they  can  never  by  any  chance  understand  each  other.  It  is  vain  to  hope 
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that  the  Beamesc  can  learn  to  speak  Basque.  There  is  an  old  story  that  the 
devil  himself,  after  passing  seven  years  in  our  provinces,  in  the  study  of  that 
beautiful  idiom,  only  knew  at  the  end  of  the  time  two  words,  bai  yes,  and  ez 
no.  His  acquisitions  in  the  Euskariun  tongue  did  not  get  beyond  that. 
Although  the  Bearnese  are  cleverer  than  the  devil,  they  won’t  succeed  much 
better  in  learning  Basque.  My  story  makes  you  smile.  Under  a  popular 
and  trivial  form,  it  concoals  a  great  truth.  The  Bearnese  and  the  Basques  can 
never  get  on  together.  They  seldom  agree,  and  there  is  not  much  love  lost 
between  them.  Let  us  take  good  care  not  to  put  them  in  the  same  department. 

That  law  of  modern  civilization  to  which  Niebuhr  directs  atten¬ 
tion — that  small  isolated  communities  should  gradually  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  or  extinguished — -prevailed  over  the  eloquence  and  the 
honest  zeal  of  Garat,  and  the  ancient  viscounty  of  Bearn  was 
joined  to  the  Basque  districts  of  Soule,  Basse  Navarre,  and 
Labourd,  to  form  the  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees. 
Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  geographer,  this 
region  forms  a  sufficiently  well-marked  division  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  mountains,  of  their  exten¬ 
sive  outworks,  and  of  the  alluvial  plains  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  their  cold  caves.  The  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  department  of  the  Landes,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  north-west,  is  particularly  striking.  That  country  is 
a  monotonous  level,  cut  up  by  frequent  water-courses,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  variegated  with  patches  of  cultivation, 
and  only  broken  by  long  lines  of  pine-trees.  The  surface  of 
the  Basses  Pyrenees,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  varied. 
Fields  of  rich  pasture  and  breadths  of  corn-land  alter¬ 
nate  with  soil  which  has  never  been  reclaimed  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  is  covered  by  the  dwarf-furze  and  the  Genista  Anglica. 
The  vineyards  which  hang  on  the  hill-sides,  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  plantations  of  oak,  or  with  thickets  of  brush¬ 
wood.  From  the  slopes  of  a  bare  and  heathy  hill,  the  eye 
ranges  over  twenty  villages,  forming  almost  a  continuous  city  in 
the  valley  below,  and  a  spring  day’s  walk  carries  the  traveller 
from  the  realm  of  the  frost-giant  to  the  hot  plains  where  the 
Judas-tree  is  in  full  flower,  and  the  peasants  are  beginning  to 
sow  their  maize.  The  climate,  although  variable,  is  not  subject 
to  those  terrible  extremes  which  render  the  Provence  of  the 
poets  so  very  undesirable  a  residence  for  ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Pyrenees,  standing  up  like  a  mighty  wall,  defend  the  country 
at  their  northern  base  from  the  hot  breath  of  Africa,  and  the  west 
wind  bears  on  its  wings  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  to  give  fresh¬ 
ness  and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Ascend  the  Tourmagne  of 
Nismes  in  spring,  and  you  will  see  around  you  only  a  grey  sea  of 
olives,  from  which  tall  cypresses  rise  like  the  masts  of  ships. 
Ascend  a  church-tower  in  Bearn,  at  the  same  season,  and  you 
will  see  everywhere  the  delicate  green  of  the  poplar,  the  rich 
clusters  of  the  lilac,  and  the  half-expanded  foliage  of  the  oak. 
The  vegetation  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  department  is  very 
English  in  character.  Most  of  our  spring-flowers  are  abundant, 
and  come  into  bloom  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner  than  with  us. 
Some  which  are  more  or  less  rare  in  England  are  very  common. 
The  yellow  wood-sorrel  is  on  all  the  hedge-banks.  The  green 
hellebore  and  the  lung-wort  fill  every  copse.  The  vernal  squill 
makes  the  moors  look  gay,  opening  its  stars  amongst  the  Cornish 
heath.  Some  plants,  which  are  not  English,  may  be  found  even 
early  in  the  year.  Such  are  the  scarlet  anemone,  the  Lathrcea 
clandestina,  the  Scilla  lilio-h yacinthus,  and  the  Erythronium- 
Dens-canis. 

The  opponents  of  Garat  had  certainly  the  best  of  it  on  mere 
geographical  considerations ;  but  to  amalgamate  Bearn  and  the 
Basque  provinces  was,  sixty  years  ago,  rather  a  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  The  Bearnois  was  proud  of  his  blood.  If  his  dialect  did 
not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  French  Academy,  it  was  in  his 
opinion  only  different,  not  corrupt,  and  he  could  point  to  at  least 
one  Augustan  age  which  had  illustrated  his  literature.  The 
Basque,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  himself  on  belonging  to  a  race 
which  had  dwelt  in  the  land  long  ages  before  even  the  Celts 
appeared,  who  were  gradually  driven  westward  by  various 
swarms  of  invaders,  till  they  have  become  what  we  see  them 
now — “  a  feeble  folk,”  still  clinging  to  their  old  traditions  amongst 
the  wild  and  wind-swept  heaths  of  the  Finisterre  and  the 
Morbihan. 

The  Basques,  known  in  ancient  history  as  Iberians  or  Canta¬ 
brians,  call  themselves  Euskarians.  M.  Chaho,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  the  compiler  of  a  Basque  dictionary,  derives 
this  word  from  Esku,  the  hand — because,  he  says,  the  Basque 
language,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  spoke  it,  denoted  and 
defined  all  things  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  pointed  them  out 
with  the  hand.  The  Basque  race,  at  one  period,  inhabited  a 
large  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It 
is  also  far  from  impossible  that  they  may  have  had  settlements 
in  Sicily.  In  the  north  of  Africa,  the  names  of  a  great  number 
of  places  are  so  clearly  Basque,  that  a  peasant  of  the  western 
Pyrenees,  if  he  heard  them  mentioned,  would  conclude  that  they 
were  villages  or  hamlets  of  his  own  land.  Such  are  Arzabal,  the 
town  of  the  great  rock,  and  Arrajain,  town  of  the  lofty  rock.  The 
Basque  vocabulary  is  poor  in  all  that  class  of  words  so  necessary 
to  a  highly  civilized  people,  which  relate  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Its  grammar,  unlike  that  of  many  barbarous  tribes,  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  Premising  that  M.  Chaho  is  given  to  strong 
expressions,  we  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself 

Unencumbered  by  prepositions  and  the  rules  connected  with  them,  the 
Euskarian  supplies  their  place  by  a  system  of  declension  which  may  be  said 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  any  known  language.  It  has  one  indefinite  abstract 
number,  and  the  singular  and  plural;  about  sixty  terminations  in  all,  or 
thereabouts,  which  one  may  learn  by  heart  in  a  few  hours.  Add  two  or 


three  rules  of  euphony  to  please  the  ear,  and  when  you  can  decline  one  Basque 
word,  you  can  declme  all  without  exception.  Such  is  the  inappreciable 
advantage  of  a  synthetic  language,  of  which  the  perfect  simplicity  equals  the 
invariable  regularity.  Let  us  take  for  granted,  reader,  that  you  have  a  bad 
memory,  or  that  you  are  indolent.  With  a  table  of  Euskarian  declension, 
five  or  six  pages  in  all,  an  account  of  the  euphonic  variations,  and  a  dictionary 
which  will  tell  you  the  meanings  of  the  words,  you  will  be  able  to  translate 
every  Basque  phrase  from  beginning  to  end,  except  the  verb  which  may  be 
contained  in  it.  The  verb  !  But  there  is  only  one  with  two  forms  of  conju¬ 
gation,  and  if  it  so  happens  that  your  vocabulary  contains  all  the  forms  of 
this  verb  in  every  dialect,  as  is  the  case  with  the  quadrilingual  dictionary  on 
which  I  am  at  work,  you  will  be  able  in  one  day  to  take  up  a  Basque  book  and 
translate  it  word  for  word  without  ever  having  learned  the  Euskarian  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  you  will  translate  without  making  mistakes.  The  book  you  read 
may  contain  only  commonplace  thoughts,  may  be  deficient  in  style,  and 
poorly  written ;  but  it  will  be  always  clear  and  correct ;  for  the  Basque  is 
condemned,  by  the  nature  of  his  language,  to  speak  as  he  should  do,  under 
pain  of  saying  nothing.  This  language  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  Europe 
which  every  one  speaks  with  equal  correctness  in  all  classes  of  society.  The 
most  ignorant  Euskarian  in  the  seven  provinces  is,  in  this  point  of  view, 
worthy  to  have  a  seat  in  the  National  Academy — that  is,  when  one  is 
formed. 

The  views  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  Euskarian  tongue 
may  be  acquired,  which  are  expressed  in  this  paragraph,  hardly 
agree  with  the  testimonies  to  its  difficulty  which  we  have  quoted 
above.  Whichever  of  the  two  conflicting  opinions  may  be  the 
correct  one,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  student  who  desires  to 
settle  the  question  for  himself,  will  not  be  troubled  by  learning 
the  Basque  equivalents  for  a  great  many  words  which  are  in 
every-day  use  in  civilized  countries.  The  Euskarian  tongue  has 
borrowed  these  in  France  from  French,  and  in  Spain  from 
Spanish.  Before  we  leave  this  subject  we  may  quote  a  few 
words  of  a  Euskarian  love-song : — 

Charm  agarria, 

Lo  ziradia, 

Eztitarzunez  bethia  P 
Lo  bazirade 
Iratzar  zite ! 

Etziradia 
Loz  ase  ? 

This  means  “  Charming  girl,  art  thou  asleep,  O  thou  that  art 
full  of  sweetness  ?  If  thou  art  still  asleep,  awake  !  Art  thou 
not  yet  wearied  with  sleeping  P” 

The  Basque  districts  which  belong  to  France  now  form  the 
arrondissements  of  Bayonne  and  Mauleon.  Many  old  customs 
still  linger  amongst  them.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these, 
is  a  sort  of  dancing  procession  called  the  Mascarade,  in  which 
all  the  actors  wear  fancy  dresses.  They  arrive  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  where  the  representation  is  to  take  place.  A  barri¬ 
cade  is  erected.  They  force  this,  firing  pistols  and  shouting 
zinkha,  irrintzina  ;  and  the  whole  party,  with  the  Bouhame-jauna 
or  king  of  the  gipsies,  the  Artzana  or  shepherd,  and  his  enemy 
the  bear,  the  Zamalzain,  who  represents  and  travesties  the  chi¬ 
valry  of  Navarre,  and  many  other  personages,  rush  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street.  This  ballet  occupies  a  long  time  and  has  many 
incidents,  not  the  least  exciting  of  which  is  a  combat  between 
the  shepherd  and  the  bear,  who  carries  off'  one  of  his  lambs  to 
the  top  of  a  house.  Another  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Basque  peasants  is  a  rude  play  or  pastorale,  in  which  the 
leading  events  of  the  life  of  some  eminent  man,  or  perhaps 
some  narrative  from  the  Bible,  are  reproduced.  The  history 
of  Napoleon,  divided  into  three  acts — the  Consulate,  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  St.  Helena — has  formed  the  subject  of  several  of  these 
primitive  dramas,  which  date  not  improbably  from  the  time 
when  some  Cantabrian  savage  found  his  way  back  from  Home  to 
his  native  mountains.  The  talent  of  improvisation  is  far  from 
being  uncommon  amongst  the  Euskarians.  The  most  famous 
bard  who  is  remembered  on  the  French  side  of  the  border  was 
Benat  Mardo  of  the  district  of  Soule,  whose  ready  flow  of  ideas 
and  quick  wit  hardly  ever  failed  him  at  festival  or  banquet. 

We  have  quoted  a  few  lines  of  Basque.  We  will  add  a  verse 
or  two  in  Bearnais,  selecting,  as  an  example,  one  of  the  most 
popular  songs  of  the  Pyrenees :  — 

Aqueres  mountine* 

Qui  tk  hautes  soun 
M’empechen  de  bedk 
Mas  amous  oun  soun, 

Si  saby  la9  bedk 
Ou  las  rencountra, 

Passery  l’ayguette 
Cheus  poii  dk’m  nega, 

Aqueres  mountines 
Qud’s  abacheran 
Et  mas  amourettes 
Qu<5  parecheran. 

These  lines  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — “  These  mountains, 
which  are  so  high,  prevent  my  seeing  where  my  beloved  is.  If 
I  knew  that  I  should  see  her  or  meet  her,  I  would  pass  the 
torrent  without  any  fear  of  being  drowned.  These  mountains 
will  be  made  low,  and  my  love  will  appear.” 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  although  the 
united  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  gets  on  quietly 
enough  in  all  public  matters,  it  is  still  found  desirable  in  families 
to  have  servants  either  all  Basque  or  all  Bearnais. 

M.  Chaho’s  book  is  a  very  curious  one.  It  consists  of  about 
650  pages.  All  that  is  really  valuable  in  it  might  be  easily  put 
into  150.  Indeed  it  is  worth  buying  as  a  “shocking  example” 
of  what  an  itinerary  should  not  be.  Still,  although  its  triviali¬ 
ties  often  provoke  the  reader,  and  although  it  excites  rather 
than  satisfies  curiosity,  we  would  advise  any  one  who  thinks  of 
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travelling  in  the  south-west  of  France,  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  turning  over  its  pages.  In  addition  to  the  parts 
of  it  which  refer  to  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  touched,  he 
will  find  a  large  collection  of  Basque  proverbs  translated  into 
French,  some  useful  local  information  about  Biarritz  and 
Bayonne,  and  some  historical  notices.  One  of  these  relates  to  a 
curious  race  of  people.  The  Cagots,  or,  as  M.  Chaho  calls  them, 
Agoths,  were,  he  says,  the  descendants  of  Goths,  who,  when  the 
Saracen  arms  had  subdued  a  large  part  of  Spain,  took  refuge 
amongst  the  Euskarians.  They  were  treated  very  inhospitably, 
and  when  leprosy  had  been  introduced  into  the  Pyrenees  by  the 
returning  Crusaders,  they  were  obliged  to  live  with  the  lepers,  and 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  State.  A  curious  law  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Soule,  which  was  directed  against  these  unfortunates,  and 
remained  in  force  till  1789,  is  quoted  by  M.  Chaho.  This 
account,  we  fear,  does  not  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Cagots. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  descended  either  from 
Mussulmen  or  from  some  heretical  sect.  The  intense  hatred 
with  which  they  were  regarded  can  only  have  arisen  from  some 
difference  in  religious  belief. 

M.  Chaho  proposes  to  add  to  his  work  a  third  part,  which  is  to 
contain  the  Euskarian  Flora,  and  information  about  the  mam¬ 
malia,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  We  trust 
it  may  be  less  diffuse  than  the  volumes  before  us.  Something  of 
the  kind  is  very  much  wanted. 


MORNING  CLOUDS* 

WHO  will  say  that  we  live  in  a  prosaic  and  utilitarian  age, 
when  he  looks  at  the  titles  of  our  books  ?  Are  they 
not  full  of  poetry,  and  fanciful  imagery,  and  mystic  meanings  ? 
Above  all,  do  they  ever  give  a  plain  matter-of-fact  indi¬ 
vidual  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  works  they  profess 
to  describe  P  In  the  case  before  us,  we  were  at  a  loss,  on 
reading  the  advertisement,  to  decide  whether  Morning  Clouds 
was  a  novel,  or  a  volume  of  poems,  or  a  scientific  work  on  certain 
collections  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  What  was  our  asto¬ 
nishment,  on  opening  it,  to  discover  that  it  ought  properly  to 
have  been  called  Letters  of  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  on  Serious 
Subjects — Morning  Clouds  being  merely  a  fanciful  designation 
for  being  crossed  in  love,  losing  one’s  temper,  quarrelling  with 
one’s  friends,  and  other  sorrows  of  that  nature,  especially  apt 
to  beset  the  earlier  years  of  life.  We  protest  against  this  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  the  old  story  of  medicine  in  sugar,  over  again 
in  another  form ;  and  though  perhaps,  in  the  present  ease, 
considering  who  the  patients  are,  there  is  more  excuse  than 
usual  for  the  sugar,  we  are  still  disposed  to  prefer  frankness 
and  plain  dealing,  even  in  such  trifles  as  the  name  of  a  book. 
But,  having  made  our  protest,  we  cordially  recommend 
these  letters  to  all  our  readers.  They  are  full  of  good  sense  and 
right  feeling,  and  are  the  work  of  a  very  graceful  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  mind.  Moreover,  they  show  great  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  suggestions  they  contain  are  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  and  wholesome,  while  they  are  offered  in  a  spirit  which 
proves  that  the  authoress  has  known  the  sorrows  of  which  she 
treats  too  well  not  to  be  aware  of  the  great  tenderness  needful 
in  touching  them,  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  young 
and  over-sensitive  sufferer.  Truly  does  she  say — “  Hearts  that 
are  faint  and  wounded  must  be  led  back  to  the  combat  with 
great  gentleness.” 

Her  remarks  on  education  and  choice  of  studies  are  thoroughly 
good,  and  so  is  her  defence  of  novel-reading,  which  we  here 
extract : — 

The  young  have  been  warned  against  the  ill  effects  of  works  of  fiction  ever 
since  good  and  wise  people  have  been  able  to  write ;  let  us  understand  what 
these  pernicious  works  are.  A  one-sided  party-history;  an  exaggerated 
portraiture  of  character  in  biography;  morahzings  that  ignore  what  human 
nature  really  is,  and  careful  sittings  of  theological  arguments  no  longer 
opposed,  with  many  other  well-intentioned,  but  weakly  executed  writings, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  more  dangerous,  more  full  of  fiction,  than  hundreds  of  the 
novels  and  poems  included  in  this  suspected  class  of  books.  For  a  novel  or  a 
poem  that  is  really  worth  reading  has  its  whole  essence  based  on  truth  ;  it  is 
the  artistic  development  of  truths  too  subtle  perhaps  for  the  notice  of  common 
observers,  but  too  deep-rooted  in  humanity  to  be  unrecognised  by  all,  when 
uttered.  You  cannot  be  too  familiar  with  such  works  when  their  magic  is 
unsullied  by  moral  impurity ;  and  from  acquaintance  with  those  that  are, 
either  the  warning  of  friends  or  your  own  instincts  will,  I  trust,  for  ever 
deter  you. 

I  know  that  I  advocate  an  opinion  that  will  be  scouted  by  many,  when  I 
profess  no  great  reluctance  to  young  minds  feeding  largely  on  romances,  and 
even  second-rate  novels.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  disease  which  will 
pass  away  harmlessly  if  their  nobler  appetites  are  at  the  same  time  supplied 
with  suitable  provision.  While  there  is  an  inclination  for  the  rubbish  of 
literature,  I  firmly  believe  it  may  be  satiated  without  permanent  damage; 
and  perhaps  the  soil  on  which  all  the  novelist’s  trash  was  piled  may  bo  left 
something  richer  for  that  incongruous  accumulation.  The  heart  itself,  the 
imagination  of  which  is  only  evil  continually,  will,  unaided,  produce  the  wildest 
and  the  most  perilous  webs  of  fiction— and  cherish  them  with  a  closer  grasp 
when  they  have  the  prestige  of  being  unparalleled  by  any  external  impression  : 
whereas  the  novel  reader  finds  her  tender  dreams  tossed  about  in  broad 
daylight,  and  suffering  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
volume.  Her  own  emotions  being  thus  vulgarized,  and  evidently  worked  up 
for  sale,  the  reader  must  be  an  incurable  if  she  continues  to  expect  the  perfect 
denouement  of  her  private  romance,  or  the  prolongation  of  third-volume 
ecstasies. 

We  can  only  add  to  tliis  our  own  experience,  that  every  one 
we  have  ever  known  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been  at  all 
above  the  average  has  been  a  greedy  reader  of  fictions. 

*  Horning  Clouds.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1857. 


We  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  advice  on  the 
art  of  dress,  in  the  fifth  chapter.  We  cannot  quote  it  at  full 
length,  but  we  must  find  room  for  the  opening  sentences  : — 

Last  in  acknowledged  dignity,  though  in  reality  it  occupies  a  broader 
place,  is  the  art  of  dress :  and  do  not  let  us  despise  it  because  in  theory  it  is 
so  often  assigned  to  the  care  of  trifiers.  Since  by  appearances  we  express 
ourselves  to  all  around  us,  at  all  times  of  our  life,  it  greatly  concerns  us  that 
the  expression  should  be  habitually  as  pleasing,  and  as  truly  fitted  to  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  as  careful  taste  can  make  it.  To  dress  becomingly 
requires  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  a  patient  attention  to  all  the  niceties  of 
propriety  ;  need  one  say  more  than  this  to  prove  it  a  woman’s  right  business  f 

The  following  remarks  on  the  duty  of  pleasure  are  likewise 
noteworthy: — 

If  from  any  cause  your  days  are  very  dull  and  dark,  try  to  find  out  some 
employment  which  gives  you  decided  pleasure,  or  even  mere  amusement,  and 
prosecute  the  employment  as  much  as  other  duties  permit ;  for,  you  see,  I 
hold  pleasure  to  be  a  duty ;  we  greatly  need  it,  and  if  we  have  none,  we  are  to 
a  degree  disabled  for  increasing  the  happiness  of  others. 

If  moral  works  were  oftener  written  in  this  key,  we  believe 
a  great  deal  more  good  would  be  done  by  them  than  has  been 
hitherto  the  case.  When  people,  especially  young  ladies,  are 
convinced  that  to  be  agreeable,  and  happy,  and  well-dressed,  are 
duties,  or  rather  part  of  the  great  Christian  law  of  charity — that 
nothing  is  a  trifle  which  can  increase  the  sunshine  of  home  life — 
and  that  whatever  is  w  orth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well — a 
great  step  in  the  improvement  of  society  will  have  been  made,  and 
we  shall  be  much  less  likely  to  hear  a  repetition  of  that  pathetic 
cry,  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Punch  some  years  ago — “  The 
world  is  hollow,  and  my  doll  is  stuffed  with  bran,  and  I  want  to 
go  into  a  convent!  ”  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  underrate  the  services  done  to 
humanity  by  Sisters  of  Charity  and  their  collaborateurs  among 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  the  most  humble  and  heartfelt  admiration.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  their  life  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule — that  a  woman’s  proper  place  is  home — that  her 
proper  position  is  that  of  wife  and  mother,  and  that  all  the  teaching 
of  her  life  should  tend  to  fit  her  for  this  place  and  this  position. 
If  this  is.  well  and  rightly  done,  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
unfitting  her  for  the  other  and  exceptional  work,  should 
that  be  her  portion  after  all — as  it  may  very  possibly  be,  for 
we  are  at  present  unlikely  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  wish  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  our 
living  writers,  that  “all  good  men  should  marry  all  good  women.” 
What  we  do  wish  to  blame  is  a  certain  unhealthy  tendency 
which  arose  some  years  ago,  and  which  we  hope  is  already 
upon  the  wane,  to  reverse  this  order  of  things — to  represent  the 
exceptional  as  the  natural,  and  thereby,  according  to  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  a  breach  in  the  law  of  truth,  to  do  all  that  was 
in  its  power  to  unfit  women  for  either.  This  baneful  school  must 
speedily  fall  before  common  sense  and  iucreasing  light,  and  such 
books  as  Morning  Clouds  deal  “  heavy  blows  and  great  discou¬ 
ragement  ”  to  it.  As  to  the  marriage-market  existing  in  certain 
circles  of  so-called  “  fashionable  life,”  we  trust  that  the  day 
will  soon  be  over  when  any  man  of  education  will  choose  his 
wife  in  it,  or  any  woman  of  refinement  submit  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  its  laws. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  wish  to  temper  our  praise 
of  the  work  before  us  with  one  word  of  warning.  In  several 
passages,  personal  influence  over  others  is  pressed  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  as  a  strong  motive  for  action.  We 
believe  this  to  be,  though  very  specious,  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine.  In  almost  every  case,  this  desire  of  influence  quickly 
degenerates  into  mere  love  of  power ;  and  when  that  has  once 
seized  on  any  one,  but  more  especially  on  a  woman,  truth, 
honour,  and  love  are  apt  to  fail,  if  not  to  die  utterly,  in  its  poi¬ 
sonous  atmosphere.  The  only  good  and  wholesome  influence 
is  that  which  unconsciously  proceeds  from  a  really  noble  and 
virtuous  character,  and  no  other  kind  can  ever  safely  be  placed 
before  young  people  as  a  worthy  object  of  endeavour.  With 
this  single  exception,  we  approve  of  the  teaching  of  Morning 
Clouds  as  much  as  we  admire  its  style,  and  we  hope  that  it 
may  soon  become  the  general  favourite  which  we  think  it  deserves 
to  be. 


FRENCH  PHILOSOPHERS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY* 

HIS  is  no  laborious  compilation,  but  a  lively  series  of 
sketches,  written  with  a  felicity  of  diction  and  acuteness  of 
insight  which  cause  us  to  regret  an  occasional  flippancy  and 
artificial  liveliness  unworthy  of  so  serious  a  subject.  In  the 
endeavour  to  be  agreeable  to  the  frivolous,  M.  Taine  has  for¬ 
feited  the  good  word  of  serious  readers,  who,  after  all,  will  be 
the  only  readers  his  volume  is  likely  to  attract. 

The  first  sketch  is  of  M.  Laromiguiere,  who,  early  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  drew  large  audiences  by  the  charm  of  his  diction 
and  the  polished  ease  of  his  manner,  although  his  doctrine  was 
that  of  Condillac  with  the  smallest  possible  modification — namely, 
the  distinction  established  between  passive  sensation  and  active 
attention,  which  Condillac  united  under  the  one  head  of  sensation. 
M.  Taine  describes  that  writer’s  style  in  a  passage  which  may 
itself  be  cited  as  a  model  of  style  : — 

Rien  de  plus  agreable  que  ces  fines  distinctions  et  ces  ingenieuses  analyses. 
La  science  n’a  pas  coutume  d’avoir  tant  d’aisance,  ni  la  psychologie  tant  de 
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frace  :  et  ce  qui  ajoute  k  leur  prix,  c’est  qu’elles  ne  font  point  sortir  le  public 
u  terrain  ou  il  a  coutume  de  se  sentir ;  elles  semblent  le  complement  d’un 
cours  de  langue  ou  de  literature ;  l’auteur  decompose  une  fable  de  Lafontaino 
pour  faire  le  catalogue  des  operations  de  l’esprit,  une  phrase  de  Buffon  pour 
prouver  aue  tout  raisonnement  est  un  compose  de  propositions  identiques. 
Les  granas  auteurs  font  cercle  autour  de  sa  cliaire ;  il  en  descend  le  plus  souvent 
qu’il  peut  et  leur  cede  la  parole;  il  pretend  qu’ils  sont  les  meilleurs maitres 
(I’id^ologie,  et  que  leur  style  est  toute  une  logique.  Il  nous  renvoie  a  leurs 
livres,  il  ram&ne  la  philosophic  a.  l’art  d’^crire,  et  k  force  de  se  rapprocher  d’eux, 
mdrite  presque  d’etre  rang4  a  cot6  d’eux. 

Does  not  tliis  inspire  the  reader  with  the  desire  to  make 
further  acquaintance  both  with  the  work  of  M.  Laromiguiere 
and  with  that  of  his  critic  ? 

In  the  notice  of  M.  Eoyer-Collard,  the  same  excellence  is 
noticeable.  M.  Taine  points  out  the  remarkable  merits  of 
that  writer,  and  the  source  of  his  defects.  Eoyer-Collard  was 
a  moralist  rather  than  a  metaphysician,  and  sought,  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Scotch  school,  arms  to  combat  the  scepticism  and 
materialism  of  the  epoch,  convinced  that  any  doctrine  must  be 
good  which  lent  its  aid  to  morality.  The  proper  object  of  the 
philosopher,  however,  is  not  morality,  but  truth  : — “  M.  Eoyer- 
Collard  est  un  amateur  du  bon  ordre.  Pratique  et  morale,  sa 
philosophic  a  pour  but,  non  le  vrai,  mais  la  regie.”  M.  Taine 
avows  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  no  gendarme,  and  cares  not  to 
“  faire  la  police  en  philosophic.”  Truth  is  the  object  of  philo¬ 
sophy  : — “  Si  on  cherche  autre  chose,  on  est  sur  de  trouver  autre 
chose.”  And  his  reply  to  Eoyer-Collard  on  this  point  is  masterly. 
But  while  pointing  out  the  imperfection  of  the  Scotch  school  in 
point  of  philosophical  doctrine,  he  is  eloquent  in  recognition  of 
Eoyer-Collard’s  power  as  a  writer : — “  S’il  detruisait  la  theorie  de 
Condillac,  il  gardait  son  style  ;  il  lui  emprunta  sa  clart6  pour  lui 
prendre  ses  lecteurs.”  Voltaire  might  have  signed  that  sentence; 
and  this,  too,  is  admirable,  which  concludes  a  passage  cited  from 
Eoyer-Collard : — “  La  demonstration  acharn6e  finit  par  une  accu¬ 
mulation  d’images  magnifiques.  C’est  un  vainqueur,  qui  sur  ses 
ennemis  tombes  etale  la  pourpre  eclatante  de  son  manteau. 
Involontairement,  et  sans  cesse,  il  aboutit  au  grandiose.”  Again 
he  says  : — “  11  invente  des  expressions  superbes,  qu’Qn  n’oublie 

!>lus,  images  puissantes  qui  condensent  sous  un  jet  de  lumiere  de 
ongues  suites  d’abstractions  obscures.”  One  can  pardon  many 
a  questionable  page  for  the  sake  of  such  writing  as  that — although 
one  is  surprised  to  find  pages  so  questionable  amid  pages  so 
excellent.  Even  when  he  is  discussing  the  abstruse  questions  of 
metaphysics,  M.  Taine  irradiates  them  with  some  sparkling 
epigram  or  some  charming  image — as,  for  example,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  theory  of  perception,  he  imagines  the  reader  in  a 
reverie,  gazing  at  liis  fire,  and  mentally  seeing  a  forest : — 

Vous  apercevez  les  pans  de  ciel  lointain  au  bout  des  allees,  des  tetes  de 
biches  peureuses,  des  voices  d’oiseauv  etFares ;  vous  entendez  le  bourdonne- 
ments  des  insectcs,  des  bruissements  de  feuilles,  les  ehuchotements  du  vent 
arrete  entre  les  branches.  Si  une  buche  roule,  vous  sursautez  fctonne  :  sur  les 
eharbons  noircis  Jlottent  encore  des  restes  de  la  vision  briste. 

The  notice  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  a  well-timed  satire  on  the 
obscurity  of  that  much-praised  and  little-read  metaphysician. 
“  On  n’a  point  d’adversaires  quand  on  n’a  point  de  lecteurs,”  says 
M  Taine;  and  he  proceeds  to  justify  the  French  public  for  not 
having  read  Maine  de  Biran,  by  analysing  some  of  the  more 
important  passages,  and  translating  them,  as  far  as  posssible, 
into  intelligible  language,  in  which  they  make  a  very  insignificant 
appearance. 

The  notice  of  Victor  Cousin  is  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
in  the  volume.  It  treats  of  him  as  a  writer,  as  an  historian  and 
biographer,  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  philologist.  The  first 
section,  in  which  ample  justice  is  done  to  M.  Cousin’s  undeniable 
merits  as  a  rhetorician,  is  in  itself  alecture  on  style  ;  and  the  analysis 
of  the  passages  quoted  serves  not  only  to  elicit  the  sources  of  M. 
Cousin's  success,  but  to  elicit  also  some  of  the  cardinal  qualities  of 
good  French  writing.  In  the  second  section  there  is  some  good 
persiflage  and  some  hard  hitting,  winding  up  with  this  remark  : — 

Que  conelure  de  tout  ceci  ?  que  les  facultea  de  l’orateur  ne  eont  point  celles 
de  l’historien  ni  du  peintre.  Faites  d’un  orateur  un  historien:  il  laissera  de 
cdt6  les  traits  distinctifs  et  les  earacteres  propres  du  temps  qu’il  decrit;  son 
r6cit  deviendra  un  panegyrique  et  une  leyon  ;  il  composera  des  dissertations, 
des  demonstrations  et  des  tirades. 

In  the  examination  of  M.  Cousin’s  philosophy  there  is  a 
merciless  exposure  of  his  vacillations,  contradictions,  and  absur¬ 
dities.  In  the  examination  of  M.  Cousin  as  “  erudit  et  philo- 
logue,”  M.  Taine  omits — out  of  kindness,  we  must  suppose — the 
fact  familiar  to  all  Paris,  that  M.  Cousin  only  put  his  name  to 
the  translation  of  Plato  and  the  edition  of  Proclus,  writing  the 
introductions  to  the  one  and  some  trifling  notes  to  the  other,  but 
leaving  the  real  work  to  others.  Among  the  translators,  un¬ 
named,  of  the  dialogues  which  M.  Cousin  publishes  as  his  own, 
are  Godfroy  Cavaignac,  George  Farcy,  Armand  Marrast,  and, 
we  believe,  Jules  Simon. 

More  sympathizing  and  respectful  is  the  notice  of  Jouffroy, 
who  is  analysed  by  M.  Taine  with  great  finesse.  Very  inte¬ 
resting  also  is  the  chapter  in  which  he  examines  the  reasons  of 
the  success  obtained  by  eclecticism,  in  spite  of  its  incompetence 
as  a  philosophic  doctrine.  “  Si  nous  avions  besoin  de  croire  que 
les  crocodiles  sont  des  dieux,”  he  satirically  remarks,  “  domain, 
sur  la  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  leur  eleverait  un  temple.”  It 
wras  solely  because  political  parties  had  need  of  the  support  of 
philosophy  that  eclecticism  succeeded ;  but  with  that  political 
need  the  doctrine  has  vanished.  As  M.  Taine  finely  says — “Les 
grandes  inclinations  publiques  sont  passageres ;  parcequ’elles 


sont  grandes,  elles  se  contentent ;  et  parcequ’elles  se  contentent, 
elles  finissent.” 

The  final  chapter  of  the  work  is  on  Method,  and  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  book.  We  have  quoted  enough  to  fir 
the  reader’s  attention  on  a  publication  which,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  literature  in  France,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  notice. 


STILL  WATERS.* 

T  is  amusing  to  watch  how  perversely  a  reviewer  will  at  times 
misrepresent  an  author,  especially  if  he  is  making  a  narrow 
code  of  second-hand  morality — or,  worse  still,  a  religious  system — 
do  duty  in  place  of  a  little  human  sympathy  and  understanding. 
We  fell,  for  instance,  the  other  day,  on  a  sufficiently  crabbed  and 
stupid  review  of  this  very  book,  in  which,  amid  other  complaints, 
the  critic  had  thought  proper  to  make  this — that  the  authoress 
depicted  most  of  her  male  characters  as  “  gentlemanlike”  (would 
she  have  been  excused  had  she  called  them  “  gentlemanly  ”  P) — 
and  that  most  of  the  disagreeable  people  are  “vulgar.”  “  There 
is,”  sagely  remarks  the  reviewer,  “a  good  deal  of  conventionality, 
not  to  say  cant,  in  all  this,  as  though  the  authors  wished  to  show 
their  readers  that  they  were  accustomed  to  the  most  ‘  genteel,’ 
and  even  ‘  aristocratic’  society.” 

We  should  have  thought  that  one  especial  charm  of  Still 
Waters,  as  of  Dorothy  and  De  Cressy,  was  that  they  exactly  do 
not  do  this,  and  therefore  stand  in  most  agreeable  contrast  to 
so-called  fashionable  novels.  When  Dorothy  appeared,  the  first 
criticism  we  heard  on  it  was — “Here  is  some  one  who  has 
evidently  lived  all  her  life  among  real  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
she  takes  them  all  for  granted.”  Instead  of  giving  herself  the  least 
trouble  to  show  that  the  society  she  describes  is  aristocratic,  or 
“the  world” — belongs,  in  short,  to  that  circle  which  reviewers, 
clerical  or  other,  are  just  as  glad  to  enter  as  their  neighbours 
—instead  of  doing  this,  and  so  becoming  ipso  facto  vulgar,  she 
simply  takes  the  thing  for  granted,  and  says  nothing  about  it.  She 
“takes  for  granted”  that  her  characters  are  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  makes  them  take  it  for  granted,  too ;  and  therefore  she 
also  takes  for  granted  all  manner  of  accessories  and  stage  pro¬ 
perties  which  a  vulgar-minded  author  is  very  careful  to  specify. 
She  is  in  no  wise  exalted  or  astonished  at  the  honour  of  having 
to  introduce  the  public  to  lords  and  ladies  of  her  own  creation. 
She  stops  not  to  bow  down  before  her  own  handiwork,  still  less  to 
ask  the  public  hesitatingly  whether  they  do  not  think  his  lordship 
wondrous  fine— for,  if  not,  she  will  make  him  a  little  finer.  In  a 
■word,  she  never  reminds  us  of  Bulwer  or  Disraeli.  She  draws  such 
people  as  they  are,  only  distinguished  from  the  “  vulgar”  by  more 
ease  and  self-possession,  more  carefulness  for  their  neighbours’ 
feelings,  more  freedom  from  self-consciousness — at  least,  as  in  the 
admirably-drawn  Evelyn  Gascoigne,  by  more  power  of  concealing 
self-consciousness.  One  feels  it  a  real  comfort  to  meet  in  these 
pages  people  who  can  take  a  hint — who,  however  unintellectual, 
are  clever  enough  to  see  when  they  are  going  too  far,  and 
touching  on  sore  subjects.  They  are  infinitely  better  company, 
even  the  stupidest  of  them,  than  genius  or  prophetess  who  is  all 
angles  and  arguments,  and,  like  Martial’s  thin  woman — 

Digito  pungit,  et  radit  genu — 

and  then,  after  having  poked  a  hole  in  your  tenderest  spot,  insists 
first,  on  your  fully  explaining  to  her  how  she  has  hurt  your  feel¬ 
ings,  and  next  on  her  explaining  to  you  why  she  has  a  right  to  be 
as  unpleasant  as  she  likes.  This  is  vulgarity — to  be  so  absorbed  in 
self-love  or  self-opinion  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  hints — to  lose  the 
quick-sighted  humanity  which  only  conies  by  charity ;  and 
this  is  why  the  authoress  of  Still  Waters  makes  “vulgar” 
and  “  disagreeable  ”  pretty  nearly  synonymous  terms.  But 
to  draw  the  sort  of  people  among  whom  she  lives,  for  the 
edification  of  their  own  class,  is  not  vulgarity,  but  common  sense, 
which  bids  authors  write  on  the  subjects  which  they  understand 
best,  and  which  ensures  that  just  success  which  these  very  books 
have  had,  and  ought  to  have. 

Exceptio  prohat  regulam ;  and  there  is  a  character  in  the 
book  which,  by  its  very  faults,  proves  how  closely  good  breeding 
and  moral  health  are  connected.  Clara  Gascoigne  is  as  well¬ 
born  and  well-bred  as  the  rest — graceful  and  clever  beyond  the 
average,  with  plenty  of  insight  into  people,  when  she  chooses  to 
use  it;  but,  simply  because  she  is  occupied  with  self,  she  is  too 
often  disagreeable,  cruel,  vulgar  in  the  very  deepest  sense. 
Poor  thing !  she  has  her  excuses — she  is  spoilt  by  luxury,  Ute- 
montee  by  admiration  and  success — and  she  has  her  natural 
punishment  in  marrying  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  her,  who 
will  probably  make  her  miserable,  and  leave  her  to  fall  into  some 
fearful  scrape.  She  is  a  human  character  enough,  consistent 
in  her  inconsistencies ;  but  vulgar  she  is,  in  spite  of  her  breeding, 
and  vulgar  of  course  she  is  meant  to  be.  So  Clara’s  character 
is  necessary  to  the  book.  It  justifies  the  authoress  from  any 
suspicion  that  she  fancies  good  breeding  an  inalienable  property 
of  the  mere  accident  of  good  birth.  It  shows  that  she  has 
heard,  as  too  many  have,  boastful,  coarse,  base,  or  cruel 
words  come  from  lips  which  seem  usually  only  “full  of  grace,” 
under  the  sudden  pressure  of  vanity,  ambition,  or  spite.  She 
knows  that  people  are  never  so  certain  to  forget  themselves  as 
when  they  are  thinking  most  of  themselves,  and  that  nothing  can 
keep  down  the  innate  “  snobbishness  ”  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
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every  son  of  Adam,  from  a  Prince  Regent  in  his  Court  down  to 
the  showy  young  farmer  swaggering  in  the  hunting-field,  save 
moral  elevation — that  nothing  can  permanently  ensure  grace  in 
man  save  the  grace  of  God. 

As  for  the  story,  it  is  the  old  story,  which  is  always  new.  It  is 
the  story  which  began  in  Eden  and  repeats  itself  to  this  day,  for 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  for  ever  varied — the  story  of  how  Jocky 
wooed,  and  Jenny  wed — which,  after  all,  is  the  pleasantest,  and 
all  but  the  wholesomest,  story  which  man  can  write,  or  man  can 
read.  Whether  or  not  it  be  worked  out  with  sufficient  art,  let 
others  settle.  “  Situations,”  and  “  incidents,”  and  “  sustained 
interest,”  and  all  which  professed  novel-readers  are  said  by  critics 
to  demand,  are,  after  all,  of  very  secondary  importance  to  the 
general  manner  of  the  book.  C’est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musique  ; 
and  the  simplest  melody  will  stir  the  heart,  if  the  instrument  he 
but  sweet,  and  the  hand  skilful.  We  go  to  a  lady’s  novel,  not 
for  plot,  but  for  character — for  those  delicate  nuances  of  feeling 
and  motive  which  coarser  man  must  never  hope  to  reproduce — 
which,  little  in  themselves,  yet,  going  down  to  the  deepest  roots 
of  our  nature,  make  up  a  true  woman’s  life,  and  make  up  the 
life,  too,  of  the  man  whose  days  are  passed  by  a  true  woman’s 
side. 

What  we  men  are,  we  know  too  well ;  and  we  want  no  Jane 
Eyres  to  caricature  to  us  vices  and  failings  of  which  women 
know  neither  the  excuses  nor  the  aggravations.  It  is  of  them¬ 
selves  that  we  wish  women  to  speak,  when  they  address  us.  Let 
them  tell  us  something  of  that  daily  miracle  of  their  own  heart, 
which  astonishes  and  shames  us  more  and  more,  the  more  it 
becomes  to  us  as  common  as  our  daily  food — the  very  element  in 
which  we  breathe.  Let  them  explain  themselves  to  us,  and  tell 
us  why  they  are  fools  enough  to  love  us — so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
can  do  so  w  ithout  betraying  the  secrets  of  their  fellow- women ; 
and  we  will  humbly  thank  them,  as  we  thank  the  authoress  of 
Still  Waters,  as  often  as  they  lift  but  the  least  corner  of  the  veil 
which  covers  that  most  gracious  and  graceful  mystery. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Satueday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  inpromoting  the  interests  of  the  Review, 
will  now  discontinue  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
will  be  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street.  Strand,  to 
ichich,  on  and  after  the  gth  of  May,  the  Proprietors  request  that 
all  Advertisements  and  Communications  may  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Number's  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  T.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate,  their  ivish  tvithout  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — Piccolomini,  Giuglini, 

Belletti,  Vialetti,  Pocchini. 

First  night  of  LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMOOR. 

On  TUESDAY  next,  MAY  5th  (first  time  these  six  years), 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 


Lucia — Piccolomini  (her  first  appearance  in  that  part).  Edgardo — Giuglini. 

LA  ESMERALDA. 

La  Esmeralda— Pocchini  (her  last  appearance  but  four). 

On  THURSDAY  next,  MAY  7th, 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR  and  LA  ESMERALDA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  numb.r  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
Haymarket. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — Mrs.  Anderson,  Pianiste  to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Instructress  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alice, 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Helena,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Alfred, 
has  the  honour  to  inform  her  patrons  and  friends,  that  her  ANNUAL  GRAND  MORN¬ 
ING  CONCERT  will  take  place  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Monday,  May  18th,  1857, 
commencing  at  Half-past.  One  o’clock  precisely.  On  which  occasion,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  effected  with  the  Direction,  she  will  be  supported  by  all  the  principal  artistes, 
and  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  that  establishment.  Applications  for  Boxes,  Stalls, 
and  Tickets  to  be  made  at  the  Box-Office  at  the  Theatre,  and  at  Mrs.  Anderson’s  resi- 
dence,  34,  Nottingham-place,  York-gate. 


HIBITIOJST  OF  ART 

OF  THE 


TREASURES 


UNITED  KINGDOM, 

OPEN  AT  MANCHESTER,  MAY  5th,  1857. 


SEASON  TICKETS,  £2  2s.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Exhibition,  100> 
Mosley-street,  Manchester;  also  in  London,  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  186,  Strand i 
Mr.  SAMS’,  Royal  Library,  St.  James’-street ;  Mr.  MITCHELL’S,  Royal  Library, 
New  Bond-street;  LETTS  &  Co.,  Royal  Exchange ;  SMITH  &  Co.,  157,  Strand; 
and  at  H1ME  &  SONS,  Church-street,  Liverpool. — By  order, 

THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

Inquiries  as  to  APARTMENTS  may  be  made  from  Mr.  SAMUEL  HADEN,  Offices 
of  the  Exhibition,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 


ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &e.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 


BANK  OF  LONDON, 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  and  450,  WEST  STRAND. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  free  of  expense  are  issued  by  this 
Bank,  payable  by  its  correspondents  in  all  the  principalities  and  towns  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Deposit  Accounts. — The  Bank  of  England  having  raised  the  Discount  rate  to  £6% 
per  Cent.,  this  Bank  now  allows  £5?  per  Cent.  Interest  on  sums  deposited  with  three 
days’  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Current  Accounts  are  received,  with  allowance  of  Interest  to  Customers,  and  every 
description  of  legitimate  banking  business  undertaken.  By  Order, 

MATTHEW  MARSHALL,  Jun.,  Manager. 
Threadneedle-street,  April  6,  1857.  BENJAMIN  SCOTT,  Secretary. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

imperial  life  insurance  company, 

_L  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 


T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  1856, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,'  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable  j 
after  Death. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1820 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

14S6  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 
_ SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

LADY  FRANKLIN’S  FINAL  SEARCH.— The  Government 

having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  the  crews  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships, 
Erebus  and  Terror,  requires  no  further  investigation  on  their  part,  Lady  Franklin,  in 
accordance  with  her  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  lost  navigators,  is  now  fitting  out  an 
expedition  at  her  own  cost. 

As  a  preliminary  measure  she  sought  assistance  from  the  Admiralty,  by  asking  for 
the  loan  ofthe  Arctic  ship  Resolute,  which  had  been  restored  in  perfect  order  to  our 
Queen  by  the  American  nation,  and  also  for  the  gift  (as  granted  in  her  former  private 
expeditions)  of  such  stores  from  Her  Majesty’s  dockyard  as  are  available  for  this 
special  service  only. 

Compliance  with  these  requests  having  been  declined,  Lady  Franklin  is  now  devoting 
her  whole  fortune  to  this  final  search ;  and  a  large  screw  yacht  (the  Fox)  lying  at 
Aberdeen,  has  been  purchased,  which  the  distinguished  Arctic  officer  who  has  accepted 
the  command  of  her  (Captain  McClintock,  R.N.)  has  pronounced  to  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  employment. 

Not  repeating  the  arguments  we  formerly  made  use  of  to  induce  the  Government  to 
undertake  a  final  and  exhaustive  search,  we  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  examine  that  limited  area  whence  the  traces  of  their  missing  countrymen 
were  derived,  which ,  though  it  lies  to  the  south  of  well-searched  tracts,  and  has  been 
approached  by  vessels  that  returned  without  loss,  has  never  yet  been  explored. 

Supported  by  the  advice  of  those  experienced  Arctic  seamen,  in  whom  she  has  every 
reason  to  confide,  Lady  Franklin  makes  this  last  effort  to  clear  away  the  mystery  that 
shrouds  the  fate  of  her  husband  and  his  crews,  and  possibly  to  rescue  from  their 
insulated  icy  abode  among  the  Esquimaux  some  of  his  younger  companions,  who  may 
still  be  prolonging  a  dreary  existence. 

On  such  an  occasion  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  feel  confident  that 
this  our  appeal  will  not  remain  unanswered  by  the  British  people,  who  will,  we  doubt 
not,  tender  to  the  widow  of  the  illustrious  navigator  that  sympathy  which  his  fame 
and  her  devotion  must  call  forth,  and  will  aid  her  in  carrying  out  an  enterprize 
involving,  as  we  believe,  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

We  earnestly,  therefore,  entreat  our  countrymen  to  unite  with  us  in  contributing  to 
this  noble  object. 

(Signed)  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Prest.  Ri.  Geographical  Society,  F.R.S. ;  Francis 
Beaufort,  Rear-Admiral,  F.R.S.  and  F.R.G.S. ;  Wrottesley,  Prest,  Rl.  Society;  Edward 
Sabine,  Treas.  Rl.  Society;  Robert  Brown,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.L.S.;  Richard  Collinson, 
Captain  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.;  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Subscriptions  already  received : — 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Pre¬ 
sident  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  F.R.S . £100 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beau¬ 
fort,  K.C.B.,  F.R.G.S.  ...  50 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Prest.  Royal 

Society . 50 

General  Sabine,  Treasurer  Royal 

Society,  F.R.G.S . 25 

Robert  Brown,  V.P.L.S.,  F.R.S.  20 
Captain  Collinson,  R.N.,  C.B., 

F.R.G.S . 20 

Rear-Admiral  Swinburne  ...  30 
M.  De  La  Roquette,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Paris,  lOOOf.  .  .  .  40  0  0 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 

F.R.G.S . ■  .  .  100 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Fairholme  .  .  150 

—  Le  Feuvre,  Esq . 50 

William  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.G.S.  .  50 

John  Brown,  F.R.G.S .  5 

W.  F.  Sadler,  Esq . 10  10  0 


0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 


Lady  Inglis . £10  0  0 

John  Barrow,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S  .  25  0  0 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 

F.R.G.S . 10  0  0 

Joseph  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  5  5  0 
John  Arrowsmith,  F.R.G.S.  .  .  5  0  0 

Thomas  Holdsworth  Brooking, 

F.R.G.S . 10  0  0 

Count  P.  E.  de  Strzelecki,  C.B., 

F.R.G.S .  25  0  0 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

F.R.G.S . 5  0  0 

E.  Osborne  Smith,  F.R.G.S.  .  .  2  2  0 

John  Hicks,  M.R.1 . 2  0  0 

Lord  Dufferin .  26  0  0 

The  Hon.  Fred.  Byron,  F.R.C.S.  5  0  0 
Capt.  Washington,  R.N.,  Hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty  .  21  0  0 
Thomas  Bel!,  F.R.S.,  President 

Linn.  Soc . 10  10  0 

Ashurst  Majendie,  F.R.S., 

F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  Majendie  .  100  0  0 


Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  bankers  to  “  Lady 
Franklin’s  Final  Search  Fund." 
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THE 

EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
WILL  OPEN  ON  TUESDAY,  5th  MAY, 

AX 

MANCHESTER. 


UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  PATRONAGE  OP 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

AND 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

Who  has  graciously  consented  to  preside  at  the  Grand  Inaugural  Ceremony. 


T 


HIS  PALACE,  covering-  a  space  of  18,000  square  yards,  will 

contain  the  LARGEST  and  most  VALUABLE 

COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ever  collected,  and  which  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing;, 
can  never  be  brought  together  again. 

MUSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS. — A  LARGE  ORGAN  has  been  built  purposely  for  the 
occasion,  and  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Kirtland  and  Jardine,  and  throughout  the  season 
there  will  be  Daily  Musical  Performances,  by  a  large  Orchestra,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  who  will  conduct  in  person  each  Thursday. 

REFRESHMENTS  will  be  provided  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  moderate  charges. 

The  EXHIBITION  will  be  OPENED  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  May,  on  which  day  none 
but  the  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets  will  be  admitted. — Season  Tickets  may  be 
had  at  the  Building  on  the  day  of  opening.  All  Season  Tickets  presented  for  the  first 
time  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  Owner. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION: — From  the  6th  to  16th  May  (both  days  inclusive), 
2s.  6d.  for  each  person.  On  and  after  Monday,  the  18th  May,  Is.  for  each  person, 
except  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  when  the  charge  will  be  2s.  6d.  for  each  person. 

N.B. — There  will  be  also  certain  days  (not  exceeding  eight  in  all)  specially  reserved 
for  proprietors  of  £2  2s.  season  tickets,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  by  public 
advertisement,  at  least  seven  days  beforehand. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  at  £2  2s.,  entitle  the  proprietors  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public;  tickets  at  £1  Is.,  entitle  to  admission  on  all 
but  the  “reserved  days.”  These  Tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  Exhibition  Building; 
or  at  the  offices,  100,  Mosley-street. 

Season  Tickets  are  not  transferable ,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor ,  before 
being  presented  at  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  where  a  book  will  be  kept  in  which  the 
proprietor  will  be  required  to  write  his  or  her  name  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  officers  of  the  committee. 

HOURS  OF  EXHIBITION. — The  doors  will  be  open  daily  at  Ten  o’clock,  and  will 
be  closed  at  sunset.  A  bell  will  be  rung  half  an  hour  before  closing. 

CATALOGUES. — A  General  Catalogue,  price  Is.,  will  be  sold  in  the  Palace. 

BATH  CHAIRS  will  be  provided  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 
invalids. 

SMOKING  in  any  part  of  the  Palace  is  strictly  prohibited. 

NO  CHANGE  will  be  given  at  the  doors. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  enable  visitors 
to  come  direct  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  the  Building.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  have  arranged  to  convey  passengers  from  London 
by  the  6.15  a.m.  train,  returning  to  London  in  the  evening,  allowing  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Offices,  100,  Mosley-street. _ THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

MADLLE.  ROSA  BONHEUll’S  GREAT  PICTURE  OF  THE 

HORSE  FAIR. — Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  that 
the  above  Picture  is  nowon  View  at  the  GERMAN  GALLERY,  168,  New  Bond-street, 
for  a  limited  period. — Admission  Is. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  made  by  a  Gentleman  in 

ITALY,  comprising  CHEF  D'CEUVRES  of  some  of  the  GREATEST  ITALIAN 
PAINTERS,  and  a  BEAUTIFUL  STATUE  byPAMPALONI;  now  exhibiting  daily 
from  10  to  6  o’clock.  Admittance,  Is.  each  person,  including  catalogue. 

12,  Pall-Mall  East,  2nd  Floor. 

DR.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4,  Coventry  Street,  Leicester 

Square,  Programme Lectures  by  Dr.  Kahn,  daily,  at  3  o’clock,  on  highly 


ration,  Adulteration,  and  Digestion.  The  Museum  contains  1000  Models  and  Prepara¬ 
tions,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Open  daily  (for  gentlemen  only)  from  10 
till  10.  Admission,  Is,  Catalogues,  containing  Dr.  Kahn’s  Lectures,  gratis  to  visitors. 

EPSOM  GRAND  STAND.  Stalls  and  Private  Boxes  jmay  be 

engaged  for  the  DERBY  WEEK. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Dorling 
Epsom. 

Finishing  french  lessons. — m.  Auguste  mandrou, 

M.A.,  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  French  Master  to  the  Pimlico  Scientific,  Literary, 
and  Mechanics’  Institution,  gives  Finishing  French  Lessons  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
on  very  moderate  terms. — Address  36,  Coleshill-street,  Eaton-square.  The  highest 
references  given. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS. — M.  Auguste  Mandrou, 

M.A.,  of  the  Paris  Academy,  Teacher  of  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  36,  ColeshUl-street,  Eaton-square,  prepares  Gentlemen  for  Civil  and  Military 
Service  Examinations. — References  given  to  former  Pupils. — Terms  moderate. 

Chichester  theological  college.— This  College  is 

intended  to  receive  Graduates  only,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Theological  Examina¬ 
tions  and  for  Parochial  work.  The  terms  of  the  College  extend  from  January  21st  to 
June  21st,  and  from  August  12th  to  December  20th,  with  a  fortnight’s  vacation  at  Easter 
and  in  October.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  the 
Principal. 

rFHE  REV.  FRANCIS  GARRATT  WILSON,  of  Corpus  Christi 

i  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Over-Worten,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
receives  young  gentlemen  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  for  instruction  in  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  Terms  £60  per  annum,  without  extras.  It  is  Mr. 
Wilson’s  object  to  give  to  the  young  persons  committed  to  his  superintendence  a  sound 
Christian  Education,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Great  care  is  taken  by  Mrs.  Wilson  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
Address,  Rev,  F,  G.  Wilson,  Worten,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  often  a  thought 

passing  through  the  minds  ofliterary  and  public  characters,  and  persons  of 
benevolent  feelings.  Apply  as  under,  and  you  will  receive  every  information  required. 
_ Richard  Bahrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  years. 
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DAWSON  and  SONS  ree-ularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

_ Abchureh-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E,  C. ;  Established  1809. 

LIV  1NG  CELEBRIIIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Macll  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  May  contains  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  with 
Memoir. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  and  187  a,  Piccadilly;  and 
David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street; 


This  day,  Ninth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

/CONVERSATIONS  OE  A  FATHER  WITH  HIS  CHILDREN. 


London;  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Octavo,  15s. 

f'pHE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander 

X  Bain,  A.M.,  Examiner  in  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Ac.,  in  the  University  of 
London. 

_ London :  John  W,  Parkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  week,  Octavo, 

Suggestions  for  the  repression  of  crime,  con- 

tained  in  Charges  delivered  to  Grand  Juries  of  Birmingham;  supported  by 
additional  Facts  and  Arguments.  By  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C. 
_ London  :  John  W.  Parker,  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

With  Views,  Coloured  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
and  a  Map,  32s. 

rPHE  KINGDOM  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SIAM  ;  with  a  Narra- 

_L  tive  of  a  Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855.  By  Sir  John  Bowsing,  F.R.S.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 

_ London  :  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Cheap  Editions,  6s.  each,  of  the 

STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OE  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  W. 

O  Cooke  Taylob,  LL.D. 

STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  W. 

Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.  With  a  New  Supplementary  Chapter  by  C.  Badham,  D.D. 

_ _ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Cheap  Edition,  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

j  ^  I  G  B  Y  GRAND.  By  O.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

By  the  same  Author, 

KATE  COVENTRY.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  Two  Volumes,  15s. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

Oxford  essays,  1857. 

CONTENTS: 

The  Place  of  Homer  in  Education  and  in  History.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  M.A. 

Sicily.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.A. 

Schemes  of  Christian  Comprehension.  By  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Mediccval  Italy.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 

The  Burnett  Prizes.  By  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  Jews  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  H.  Bridges,  B.A. 

Montaigne' s  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  M.A. 

Characteristics  of  Thucydides.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

ANNOTATED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

In  One  Volume,  2s.  6d. 

Ancient  poems,  ballads,  and  songs  of  the 

PEASANTRY.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robebt  Bell. 

Already  published, 

CHAUCER.  Eight  volumes . 20s.  Od. 

DRYDEN.  Three  Volumes . .  .  .  7s.  6d. 

COWPER.  Three  Volumes . 7s.  6d. 

BUTLER.  Three  Volumes . 7s.  6d. 

THOMSON.  Two  Volumes . 6s.  Od. 

BEN  JONSON.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

GREENE  AND  MARLOWE.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

OLDHAM.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

WALLER.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

WYATT.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

SURREY  AND  MINOR  POETS.  One  Volume  ....  2s.  6d. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  DRAMATISTS.  One  Volume  .  .  2s.  6d. 

EARLY  BALLADS.  One  Volume . 2s.  6d. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Pakker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

rPHE  CHRISTIAN  PRIESTHOOD,  in  its  basis  Filial  and 

X  Spiritual,  in  its  origin  Fatherly,  Divine,  and  Eternal,  and  in  its  comprehensive¬ 
ness  Catholic  or  Universal A  Priest's  Protest  for  the  Hierarchical  Duty  of  spending 
and  being  spent,  even  to  the  offering  of  one's  own  self,  on  the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
our  Faith.  By  William  Bramwell  Smith,  M.A.,  Priest-Chaplain  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  Ashton  juxta- Birmingham. 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parkeb;  Birmingham:  B.  Hall; 
Plymouth :  R.  Lidstone. 

In  8vo,  price  3d. 

CHURCH-RATE  COMMUTATION;  or,  the  OUTLINE  OF  A 
PLAN  FOR  AN  EQUITABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH-RATE 
QUESTION.  By  Laiccs  Ukbanus. 

_ London:  Bell  and  Dalby,  186,  Fleet-street. 

DR.  EADIE’S  EXPOSITORY  WORKS. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

OF  PAUL  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

OF  PAUL  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

_ London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  LIFE.— A  NEW  NOVEL. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

'T'lOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL-DAYS.  By  an  Old  Box. 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 

MR.  MAURICE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  being  Lectures  on  the 

Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  St.  Jude.  In  one  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Second  Edition,  in  Three  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £1  11s.  6d. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A., 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES:  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  Gd. 

GLAUCUS;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  11s.  6d. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  -5s. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 
Edition.  2s.  Cambridge ;  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  Author  of  “  Jane 

Eyre,”  “  Shirley,”  “  Villette,”  &c.  By  Mrs.  Gaskrll,  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton,” 
“  Kuth,”  “  North  and  South.”  In  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte 
and  a  View  of  Haworth  Church  and  Parsonage.  Price  24s.  cloth. 

“  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman 
which  we  can  recal  to  mind.” — Athenceum. 

“  Its  moral  is,  the  unconquerable  strength  of  genius  and  goodness."— Spectator. 

“  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  ‘  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte’  has  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  best 
biographers  of  any  country.” — Globe. 

“  We  regard  the  record  as  a  monument  of  courage  and  endurance,  of  suffering  and 
triumph.  .  .  .  All  the  secrets  of  the  literary  workmanship  of  the  authoress  of  ‘Jane 
Eyre '  are  unfolded  in  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  narrative.” — Times. 

2. 

fPHE  ROUA  PASS;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 

X  Erick  Mackenzie.  In  3  Vols. 

“  The  attractions  of  the  story  are  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  a  success,  whether 
regarded  as  a  brilliant  social  picture  of  stirring  scenes  and  striking  adventures,  or  as  a 
sketch  of  the  deeper  and  higher  sentiments  which  relate  to  the  world  of  thought.” — 
Sun. 

“  Although  there  is  no  direct  resemblance  in  the  ‘  Eoua  Pass  ’  to  the  Bronte  Novels, 
it  has  this  feature  in  common  with  them — the  book  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  close 
but  narrow  examination  of  life  and  scenery,  the  high  persons  and  general  story  being 
the  product  of  pure  fancy  or  imagination.” — Spectator. 

STORIES  AND  sketches!'  By  James  Payn.  Post  8vo, 

price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  A  volume  of  pleasant  reading;  some  of  tlic  papers  have  true  attic  salt  in  them." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

4. 

POEMS.  By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s. 

cloth. 

“There  is  much  of  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  and  elegant  naturalness  in  the 
thought." — Spectator. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  PROFESSOR.  By  Curker  Bell,  Author  of  “Jane 

Eyre,”  &c.  In  2  Vols.  [ Nearly  ready. 

ii. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LUTFULLAH,  a  Mahommedan 

Gentleman.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  [Early  in  June. 

III. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING;  In  Letters  to  Beginners. 

By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters,”  “Stones  of  Venice," 
“  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the 
Author.  [ Nearly  ready. 

A  VISIT  TO  SALT  LAKE  ;  being  a  Journey  across  the  Plains, 

to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By  William  Chandless.  Post  8vo. 
With  a  Map.  [  Just  ready. 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE :  A^Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

3  Vols.  [Just  ready. 


_ LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL,  _ 

In  8vo  (500  pages),  price  12s.  in  cloth, 

CATHEDRA  PETRI :  a  Political  History  of  the  Great  Roman 

Patriarchate.  Books  I.  and  II.,  from  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
By  T.  Gbeenwood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law. 

London  :  C.  J.  Stewabt,  11,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo,  price  Is. 

IN  ”  and  “  OUT  ;”  or,  The  Right  Men  in  the  Wrong  Place.  A 
Letter  on  old  topics  to  the  New  Members  of  the  Palmerston  Parliament  of 
1857.  By  a  British  Commoner. 

_ London:  Thomas  Hatchakd,  187,  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published,  in  1  Vol.,  thick  Royal  8vo  (of  680  pages),  cloth  boards,  price  8s. 
(allowed  to  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  kb), 

CATALOGUE  GENERAL  DES  LIVRES  FRANCAIS, 

ITALIENS,  ESPAGNOLS,  Anciens  et  Modernes,  qui  se  trouvent  chez Babthes 
et  Lowell,  libraires,  14,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  (W.) 

This  Catalogue  contains  a  vast  selection  of  all  the  most  important  works  in  all 
departments  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  many  of  which  have  been 
collected  during  repeated  journeys  on  the  Continent.  In  it  will  be  found  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Diplomacy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 
Military  Art,  Chess,  Transactions  of  the  principal  learned  Societies  of  Europe,  a  most 
extraordinary  selection  of  works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Archeology,  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  History,  Numismatics,  Memoirs,  Voyages  and  Travels,  including  all  the 
Exploratory  ones  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government. 

*»*  A  separate  Catalogue  of  Elementary  Books  and  popular  Publications 
may  be  had,  price  Is. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s. 

CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY  RECONCILED  WITH  THE 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  MODERN  BIBLICAL  LEARNING:  A  Theological 
Essay,  with  Critical  and  Controversial  Supplements.  By  John  William  Donaldson, 
D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

“This  volume  deserves  to  be  read  with  great  attention.  The  views  stated  in  it  are, 

as  to  doctrine,  those  of  the  Church  of  England  most  distinctly . Coming  as  it 

does  from  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  stands  high  among  the  scholars  in  the 
English  Church,  it  will  no  doubt  be  received  with  respect,  and  read  with  candour  and 
deliberation  by  those  members  of  the  Church  who  do  not  think  the  Protestant  faith 
likely  to  be  honoured  or  assisted  by  imperfect  freedom  ofinquiry.” — Examiner ,  Feb.  28. 

“  Dr.  Donaldson  has,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  forced  into  prominence  a 
question  of  more  immediate  practical  interest  than  any  of  the  special  critical  and 
speculative  questions  he  has  hitherto  applied  his  learning  and  his  vigorous  intellect  to 
settle.” — Spectator,  Feb.  21. 

Williams  and  Nobgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.j 
and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  price  3s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth, 

rnHE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  LONDON.  By  J.  Ewing  Ritchie, 

I  Author  of  “  The  London  Pulpit,”  &e.  &c. 

“ There  is  a  matter-of-fact  reality  about  the  sketches;  but  they  are  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  moral  tone  of  the  reflections.  Generally  speaking,  painters  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  rather  throw  ‘  a  purple  light’  over  the  actual  scenes,  and  say  nothing  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  which  they  lead ;  Mr.  Ritchie  is  ever  stripping  off  the  mask  of  the  mock 
gaiety  before  him,  and  pointing  the  end  to  which  it  must  finally  come.” — Spectator. 

“  The  book  is  a  good  book,  and  carefully  written.” — Indian  Netvs. 

“This  book  is  elegantly  written ;  the  style  is  even  simple,  and  is  occasionally  the 
vehicle  of  a  manly  pathos,  somewhat  stern  indeed,  but  all  the  more  real,  perhaps,  on 
that  account.  This  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Weekly  Times. 

“  Mr.  Ritchie  is  favourably  known  to  us;  nor  do  we  think  this  little  volume  will 
detract  from  his  reputation.” — Daily  News. 

“  Mr.  Ritchie’s  sketches  are  lively  and  graphic  in  style,  and  convey  truthful  pictures 
of  some  of  the  dark  phases  of  London  life.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Ritchie  contents  himself  with  a  graphic  and  not  overdrawn  description.’’— 
Economist. 

“  It  is  written  in  a  sketchy  and  dashing  style,  and  is  a  most  readable  work,”— Sunday 
Timet,  London ;  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand, 


This  day,  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  to  the  CLERGY  OF  HIS  DIOCESE, 

i\  before  his  Triennial  Visitation  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1857.  By  Henry,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

This  Day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling,  No.  XVIII.  of 

LITTLE  DORItl  P,  by  Charles  Dickens.  A  New  Serial  Story, 

uniform  with  “  Bleak  House,”  “  David  Copperfield,”  &c.  &c.  To  be  Completed  in 
Twenty  Monthly  Shilling  Parts,  with  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street,  London;  Stassin  and  Xavier,  Paris. 
Just  published,  price  2s.  bound, 

SIMPLES  POEMES:  Traduits  de  P Anglais  de  Mrs.  Anna  H. 

Potts  (de  Cambridge),  par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain,  Traducteur  des 
“  Fables  de  Gay,”  “  D’Evangeline,"  &e. 

_ Roi.andi,  20,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.  royal  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

\riSTTS  TO  FIELDS  OF  BATTLE  IN  ENGLAND,  of  the 

V  Fifteenth  Century;  with  some  miscellaneous  Tracts  and  Papers,  principally 
upon  Archaeological  Subjects.  By  Richard  Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  memorable 
conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated  Battles  of 
Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Towton,  Barnet, 
Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical  and  other  particulars  of  the 
powerful,  warlike,  and  distinguished  personages  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  those 
stirring  and  eventful  times ;  with  Plans  of  some  of  the  Fields  of  Battle ;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  principal  Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Noblemen,  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 
John  Russell  Smith,  36, Soho-square,  London;  and  J.  Mawdsley  and  Son, 
Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

POPULAR  MEDICAL  SERIES,  FOR  GENERAL  READERS. 

Price  of  each  volume,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STOMACH  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES.  By  Sir  James 

Eybe,  M.D. 

HEALTHY  SKIN.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.R.S. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS.  By  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D. 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  in  connexion  with  the  General  Principles  of  Hygiene. 
By  Lionel  J.  Beale,  M.R.C.S. 

HEADACHES:  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  THEIR  CURE.  By  Henry  G.  Wright, 
M.D. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  SUDDEN  DEATH.  By  A.  B.  Granville,  F.R.S. 
HUFELAND’S  ART  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE.  A  new  Edition.  Edited  by 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

THE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE.  By  James  M.  Gully,  M.D. 

ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  LIVER  AND  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS.  By  G. 
Robbrt  Rowe,  M.D. 

ON  SEA  BATHING  AND  SEA  AIR.  By  George  Hartwig,  M.D. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.  By  George  Hartwig,  M.D. 
ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Henry  Jordan. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WORKS 

recently  added  to 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Two  Years  Ago.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
1200  Copies. 

Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Dynevor  Terrace. - Madaron. 

Armstrong’s  Arctic  Voyage. 

Loftus’s  Researches  in  Chaldea. 

Guizot’s  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Still  Waters. - Jessie  Cameron. 

Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 

Musgrave’s  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphine. 
Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 

The  Days  of  My  Life. - Wildflower. 

Stanley’s  Palestine.  A  New  Edition. 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois. 

Life  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  John  Tauler. 
Monarchs  Retired  from  Business. 
Maurice’s  Discourses  on  St.  John. 

Life  in  Ancient  India,  By  Mrs.  Spoil-. 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Allen  Gardiner. 

Ocean  Gardens.  By  Noel  Humphrys. 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  Works. 

Aurora  Leigh. - Valisneria. 

Froude’s  History  of  England. 

Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Burning's  Travels  in  Persia. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 

Norway  and  Sweden.  By  X.  and  Y. 

Barry  Cornwall’s  Dramatic  Scenes. 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul. 

Photo,  the  Suliote. - Isabel. 

Miss  Buubury’s  Travels  in  Russia. 


Spottiswoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 

The  Good  Old  Times. - Violet. 

Macaulay’s  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
2000  Copies. 

Borthwick’s  Residence  in  California. 
Tkornbury’s  Songs  of  the  Jacobites. 
Bowring’s  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam. 
Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Going  Abroad.  By  Nona  Bellairs. 

Florence  Templar. - Kathie  Brande. 

Head’s  Descriptive  Essays. - Quedah. 

Kaye’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

Letters  from  Head  Quarters. 

Life  of  General  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  Edited  by  Whately. 
M’Clure’s  Arctic  Discoveries. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  E.  Parry. 

Life.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse. 

Harford’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Essays.  By  David  Masson. 

The  Owlets  of  Owlstone. 

Lives  of  Alfieri  and  Goldoni. 

Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

Bothwell.  By  Professor  Aytoun. 

Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 

Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 

Bonar's  Hymns  of  Faith. - The  Rivulet. 

Morley’s  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 

The  Rose  of  Asliurst. - Ivors. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Single  Subsceipiions— One  Guinea  per  Annum. 


Charles  Edward  Mudie,  510  and  511,  New  Oxford-street,  London ; 
and  74  aud  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

pHEAP  BOOKS.— SECOND-HAND  COPIES  of  each  of  the 

\J  following  WORKS  are  now  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  21s. — Aurora  Leigh,  7s. — Letters  from 
Head  Quarters,  14s. — Bunsen’s  Signs  of  the  Times,  8s.  6d. — Days  of  My  Life,  12s. — 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  10s.  6d.— Guizot’s  Life  of  Peel,  7s.  6d. — Doran’s 
Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  9s.  —  Sandwith’s  Siege  of  Kars,  3s.  —  Lowth’s 
Wanderer  in  Arabia,  5s. — Cleve  Hall,  5s. — Bazancourt’s  History  of  the  Crimean 
War,  10s.  6d. — Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple,  8s. — Very  Successful!  14s. — Eastern 
Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,  6s. — Daisy  Chain,  5s. — Lord  Cockburn’s  Memorials,  7s. 
— The  Englishwoman  in  America,  4s. — Gilchrist’s  Life  of  Etty,  5s. — Evelyn  Marston, 
by  Mrs.  Marsh,  5s. — It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  3  Vols.,  10s.  6d. — Lewes’s  Life  of 
Goethe,  14s. — Grace  Lee,  5s. — Daisy  Burns,  5s. — Guizot’s  Life  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
12s. — Ivors,  6s. — Kate  Coventry,  4s. — Monarchs  Retired  from  Business,  10s.  6d. — 
Knights  aud  their  Days,  5s. — Lake’s  Captivity  in  Russia,  3s.  6d. — Marryat’s  Mountains 
and  Molehills,  6s. — Napoleon’s  Correspondence  with  bis  Brother  Joseph,  12s. — Lillies- 
leaf,  6s. — The  Quadroon,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  6s. — The  White  Chief, 6s. — Seymour’s 
Russia  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  3s. — Sketcher’s  Tour  round  the  World,  7s.  —  Ancient 
India,  by  Mrs.  Speir,  8s.  —  Scutari  and  its  Hospitals,  by  S.  G.  Osborne,  2s.  — 
The  Quiet  Heart,  3s. — Rachel  Gray,  2s.  6d. — Stoney’s  Residence  in  Tasmania,  7s. — 
Dred  (best  edition),  3s. — Thornbury’s  Monarchs  of  the  Main,  5s. — Chesterton’s  Prison 
Life,  7s. — Edinburgh  Essays,  4s. — Fleming’s  South  Africa,  5s. — The  Good  Old  Times,  4s. 
— Stanley’s  Palestine,  10s. — Loftus’s  Researches  iu  Chaldea,  7s. — Bothwell,  by  Dr. 
Aytoun,  7s. — Barrow’s  Ceylon,  4s. — Aud  many  other  Books  of  the  past  and  present 
Season,  a  list  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  511,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester, 
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RRASER’S  MAGAZINE  fo 

Jj  CONTA 

Imperialism. 

Crows  and  Choughs. 

The  Mythology  of  Filmland. 

The  Interpreter:  a  Tale  of  the  War. 
Part  V.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
Author  of  “  Digby  Grand,”  &c. 

London  :  John  W.  Park 

r  MAY,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

NS: — 

Notes  on  Canadian  Matters.  Part  II. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Taste  in  France. 

Mr.  Warren’s  Miscellanies. 

Excursions  in  Armenia. 

John  Mitchell  Kemble. 
er  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

CONTI 

I.  Alexander  the  Great. 

II.  The  Last  Census  of  France. 

III.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV.  Kaye’s  Life  of  Malcolm. 

V.  Roumania. 

VI.  The  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. ; 

r,  No.  CCXIV.,  is  just  published. 

!NTS : — 

VII.  Boswell  and  Boswelliana. 

VIII.  The  Dilettanti  Society. 

IX.  British  Relations  with  China. 

X.  The  Past  Session  and  the  New  Par¬ 

liament. 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 

D  LACK  WOOD’S  MAG 
Jj  No.  CCCCXCIX.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTE 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. — No.  II.  Mr. 

GilBl’s  Love  Story.  Part  III. 

A  Run  to  Nicaragua. 

Afoot.— Part  11. 

The  Athelings;  or  the  Three  Gifts. — 
Part  XII. 

William  Blackwood  and  S 

YZINE  for  MAY,  1857. 

NTS : — 

Oxford  and  Thomas  Hearne. 

The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland. 

Life  in  Central  Asia. 

Columbus. 

Lays  of  the  Elections. 

Letters  from  a  Lighthouse. — No.  IV. 
ons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  publish 

the  national 

CONTI 

I.  Aurora  Leigh. 

II.  Secondary  Punishments. 

III.  The  Clubs  of  London. 

IV.  Ancient  India. 

V.  The  Phasis  of  Force. 

VI.  The  Mutual  Relation  of  History 
and  Religion. 

Chapman  and  IIa 

ed,  price  5s. 

REVIEW.  No.  VIII. 

NTS  : — 

VII.  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon. 

VIII.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  English 
Ministry. 

IX.  New  Books  Suitable  for  Reading 
Societies. 

Li.,  193,  Piccadilly. 

rpiIE  BRITISH  QUARTER I 

X  1857),  price  6s.,  Conta 

1.  Ben  Jonson  and  his  Works. 

2.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

3.  Dr.  John  Tauler — Middle  Age  Mysti¬ 

cism. 

4.  New  Government  for  the  Principa¬ 

lities. 

5.  Kingsley’s  Two  Years  Ago. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walfor 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 

jY  REVIEW.— No.  L.  (APRIL, 

INS : — 

6.  Sir  John  Bowring’s  Siam. 

7.  Oratory  and  Orators. 

8.  Bunsen’s  God  in  History. 

9.  The  Chinese  Question  and  the  New 

Parliament. 

10.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

d,  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard;  and 

Co.,  Stationers’  Hall-court. 

THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSE! 
J.  MAY,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

CONTE 

The  Castle  of  Dublin. — Chapter  II. 

A  Sketch  of  Two  Homes. 

The  Organist.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 
Whewell’s  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  England. 

Progress.  By  Francis  Davis. 

Sir  Charles  James  Napier. 

»,*  In  the  June  Number  will  appear  the 
Brooks,  to  be  entit 
Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  C 
Menzies,  Edinburg] 

L’Y  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCXCIII. 

NTS: — 

John  T  wilier. — Chapters  XIX.  and  XX. 

The  Stereoscope. 

The  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art- 
Treasures. 

The  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  iEaop 
Smith. — (Continued.) 

A  Fortuitous  Concurrence  of  Atoms, 
first  portion  of  a  New  Tale  by  Mr.  Shirley 
icd  “The  Partners.” 
o.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  London; 
i;  and  all  Booksellers. 

pATHOLIC  INSTITUTE  MAGAZINE,  price  Sixpence.  MAY 

\J  Number,  now  ready. 

London :  Burns  and  Lambert,  Paternoster-row. 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXII.,  for  MAY, 

X  price  2s.  6d.,  contains — 

Parties  and  Politics  of  the  New  Parliament— Napoleon  the  Third— The  Use  of 
Universities— Indian  Judicial  Reform:  With  Reviews  of  Miss  Bronte’s  Life,  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Memoirs,  Sir  John  Bowring’s  Siam,  The  Baltic 
Campaign,  Neison’s  Vital  Statistics,  Kingsley’s  Two  Years  Ago,  and  all  the  New 
Books  and  Novels  of  the  Quarter. 

London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  Regent-street,  IV. 

Just  published,  iu  8vo,  price  14s.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations, 

rpHREE  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By  J.  D.  Borthwick,  Esq. 

“The  best  book  on  California  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Globe. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON,  EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  FERRIER. 
This  day  is  published,  price  6s.,  Vol.  IV.  of 

TT'SSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE.  Contributed  to 

|~j  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Containing  Homer  and  his  Translators,  The  Greek 
Drama.  The  previous  Volumes  comprise  “Noctes  Ambrosianae,”  4  vols. ;  “Essays, 
Critical  and  Imaginative,”  Vols.  I.  to  III. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

THE  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  Bv  Edward  Sang,  F.R.S.E. 

JL  Being  a  Sequel  to  “  Elementary  Arithmetic.” 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  In  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

This  Treatise  is  intended  to  supply  the  great  desideratum  of  an  intellectual  instead  of 
a  routine  course  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ST.  SIMON;  or,  the 

JL  Court  of  France  during  the  last  part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Abridged  from  the  French  by  Bayle  St.  John. 
First  Series.  In  Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  price  21s.  [In  a  few  days. 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  BROTHERS  MAYHEW. 

Just  Published,  No.  3.,  price  Is.,  of 

T)AVED  WITH  GOLD;  or,  the  Romance  and  Reality  of  the 

±  London  Streets.  An  Unfashionable  Novel.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhkw.  With 
Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

WAR  IN  CHINA  (WYLD’S  NEW  MAP  of  the).  In  sheet, 

2s.  6d. ;  in  case,  Is.  6d. ;  on  rollers,  7s.  6d. 


WYI/D  S  MAP  of  the  CANTON  RIVER,  with  the  Entrances, 

Plans  of  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  &c.  In  sheet,  2s.  6d. ;  in  case,  4s.  6d;  on  rollers,  7s.  6d. 

WYLD’S  NEW  MAP  of  CHINA.  In  sheet,  8s. :  incase,  12s. ; 

on  rollers,  16s. 

James  Wild,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Charing-cross  East,  next  door  to  the 
Post-office ;  and  2,  Royal  Exchange. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  MAY. 


i. 

DR.  HENRY  BARTH’S  TRAVELS  AND  DISCO¬ 
VERIES  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  Maps,  Wood  Engravings, 
and  Illustrations  in  tinted  Lithography.  [On  Thursday  next. 

2. 

pHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTARY,  AND 

\J  THIBET.  By  M.  l’Abbd  Hue.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction. 
2  Vols.  8yo,  21s.  [Note  ready. 

3. 

B ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “  The  Warden.”  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  31s.  6d. 

[On  Friday  next. 

4. 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  Illustrated  by 

George  Cruikshank.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Knight,  from 
Authentic  Sources,  by  Robert  B.  Brough,  Esq.  No  I.  with  2  Plates, 
Royal  8 vo,  Is.  .  [Now  ready. 

#t*  To  be  continued  monthly,  and  completed  in  ten  Numbers. 

5. 

TrACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  By  0.  R.  Weld, 

V  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  With  View  of  Rosse  Castle. 


THE  EVENTFUL  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.S.  RESOLUTE 

T  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  J.  FRANKLIN 
AND  THE  MISSING  CREWS.  By  G.  F.  Macdougall,  Master.  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

7. 

THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN  CEYLON. 

1  By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  boards.  \  In  a  few  days. 

A  TARANTASSE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EASTERN 

XX  RUSSIA.  By  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Map,  Wood- 
cuts,  and  Illustrations  in  tinted  Lithography.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[_Now  ready. 

9. 

THE  FRANKS,  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  APPEAR- 

1  ANCE  IN  HISTORY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  PEPIN. 
By  W.  C.  PERRY,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  Vol.  8vo. 

10. 

QIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  from  the  “  Edin- 

t  J  burgh  ”  and  “  Quarterly  Reviews,”  Addresses,  and  other  Pieces.  1  Vol. 
8vo. 

11. 

THE  FAIRY  FAMILY :  A  Series  of  Ballads  and 

J-  Metrical  Tales,  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Pictorial  Title. 

12. 

MUSIC  THE  VOICE  OF  HARMONY  IN  ALL 

1VJL  CREATION.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Mary  Jane  Estcourt. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

1  13. 

POEMS.  By  Geokge  Mac  Donald,  Author  of  “Within 

and  Without.”  Fcap.  8vo. 

14. 

WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 

George  Mac  Donald.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo. 

15. 

TALLENGETTA,  THE  SQUATTER’S  HOME:  A 

1  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  William  Howixt.  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo. 

16. 

Memoirs  and  letters  of  the  late 

COLONEL  MOUNTAIN,  C.B.,  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  India.  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

17. 

Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  the  Electrician.  1  Vol.  Post  8vo. 

18. 

MEMOIR  OF  ADMIRAL  PARRY  (the  Arctic  Navi¬ 
gator).  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  E.  Parry,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Portrait  and  Map.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  []Soic  ready. 

19. 

THE  SKETCHES.  By  the  Authors  of  “  Amy  Herbert,” 
“  The  Old  Man’s  Home,”  and  “  Hawkstone.”  Third  Edition,  with  Six 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  SY"  °  few 

20. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION;  or,  The 

X  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  T.  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  “  Aieebra  made  Easy,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  leap. 
8vo,6s  6d.  _  _  [Now  ready. 

LONDON-  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS, 

AND  ROBERTS. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savit.l  and  James  Aeeon  Edaa  arcs,  at  their  Off.  ce. 
4  Chandos-strcet,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  and  1  J 

Johm  William  Farkeh  and  Sox,  at  415,  West  Strand,  in  the  same  tounty.- 
Hay  2,  1 S57. 
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Price 

No.  80,  Yol.  3.  May  9i  I^57*  Stamped  6d. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  inpromoting  the  interests  of  the  Review, 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

WE  cannot  profess  to  be  surprised  that  the  634  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  been  collected  together  at  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  should  have  harmoniously  come  to  an 
agreement,  at  the  earliest  moment,  to  do  nothing.  We  had 
been  so  carefully  prepared  during  the  past  week  by  daily 
ingenious  dissertations  in  the  Ministerial  organs,  in  which 
all  the  reasons  “why  not  to  do  it”  were  studiously  set  forth, 
that  when  the  Queen’s  Speech  at  last  came  out,  showing  us 
exactly  how  it  was  not  to  be  done,  the  result  was  just  what 
we  expected,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  almost  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  When  a  number  of  new 
boys  first  come  to  school,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  begin  with 
a  whole  holiday,  to  show  them  what  a  pleasant  place  it  is. 
Lord  Palmerston  does  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  180 
new  members  at  first ;  and  so,  having  told  them  that  he  shall 
not  expect  anything  of  them  this  year,  he  good-humouredly 
adds,  as  he  sits  down,  “  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
further  with  which  I  have  to  trouble  the  House  at  present.” 
Air.  Disraeli  has  said  that  the  object  of  the  dissolution  was 
to  waste  a  year.  Certainly,  if  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  they  have  been  most  eminently  successful  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  history  of  the  campaign  of  1857 
will  read  very  much  like  the  well-known  exploit  of  the  King 
of  France  : — 

Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  four  hundred  men, 

Marched  to  the  House,  and  then  marched  back  again. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  and  a 
measure  for  punishing  fraudulent  breaches  of  trust,  it  is  not 
even  proposed  to  do  anything  at  all.  Whether  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  as  a  law  reformer  than 
he  has  hitherto  proved  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  singular 
that,  to  a  professedly  Liberal  Government,  the  law  is  the 
only  department  of  the  State  which  suggests  any  project 
of  improvement  or  reform,  while  the  Ministerial  organ  tries 
to  allay  the  public  impatience  which  it  seems  to  anticipate 
by  an  assurance  that  it  “  will  be  surprised  if  the  little  para¬ 
graph  concerning  Law  Reform  shall  be  fully  realized.” 
This  is  certainly  not  taking  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
labours  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  “  working  ma¬ 
jority.”  We  have  known  minorities  do  quite  as  much. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Liberal  Government  that 
it  gets  credit  for  being  willing  to  do  something,  and  the  will 
is  sometimes  taken  for  the  deed ;  whereas  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  is  always  suspected  of  wishing  to  let  things  alone,  and 
is  obliged  to  accomplish  something  in  order  to  clear  its 
character.  When  Joe  Smith  promised  his  disciples  to  per¬ 
form  the  miracle  of  walking  dry-shod  on  the  Mississippi,  he 
commenced  the  operation  by  asking  the  congregation  whether 


they  had  faith  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had 
undertaken.  Having  ascertained  that  they  had  a 
“  general  confidence  in  his  Administration,”  he  inge¬ 
niously  remarked  that,  as  they  believed  he  could  do 
it  if  he  chose,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  he 
postponed  the  performance  in  order  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  cast  any  doubt  on  their  faith.  The  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  followers  seems 
not  less  implicit.  “  If  this  House,”  says  the  Premier,  “  has 
confidence  in  the  Government,  they  ought  to  show  it  by 
exercising  forbearance,  and  by  not  pressing  in  this  Session 
for  any  declaration  upon  particular  points  in  reference  to 
representative  reform.”  But  as  the  House  has  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Government,  we  really  do  not  see  why  that  is 
not  enough  by  itself.  Air.  Roebuck,  indeed,  though  he  ac¬ 
quiesces  in  the  postponement  of  Reform,  seems  to  insist  upon 
the  miracle  coming  off  some  day  or  other.  But  sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  excuse  thereof.  In  the  language  of  the  dis¬ 
counters,  the  Reform  Bill  is  “  renewed  ”  for  the  present,  and 
who  knows  what  may  turn  up  before  it  falls  due  1  There 
will  he  time  before  next  February  to  cook  up  a  new  war  in 
the  Foreign  Office;  or,  perhaps,  our  hostilities  in  China  may 
by  that  time  have  grown  to  dimensions  which  will  engross 
the  whole  attention  of  Parliament.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  next  Session  may  open  with  a  motion  by  Air.  Roebuck 
for  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  army  before  Canton,  or 
that  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  be  occupied  in  holding  a 
court-martial  on  GeneralAsHBURNHAMand  Admiral  Seymour? 

It  may  be  very  wise  and  right  that  the  discussion  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  should  not  be  commenced  in  the 
present  Session,  but  the  reason  given  for  deferring  the 
subject  seems  to  us  singular,  and  somewhat  inconclusive. 
We  are  told  that  “discussion  begun  in  one  Session  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  another  could  only  unsettle  the  minds  of  men,  and 
give  rise  to  anticipations  which  would  embarrass  those  who 
on  a  future  occasion  might  have  to  propose  measures  to  the 
House.”  But  it  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  course  that  when 
people  have  made  up  their  minds — as  the  Government 
announce  they  have  made  up  theirs — to  an  organic  change 
(though  they  don’t  exactly  know  what)  in  the  Constitution, 
both  they  themselves  and  other  people  should  feel  somewhat 
“  unsettled.”  Lord  Palmerston  very  justly  and  somewhat 
naively  observes  that,  if  the  Government  were  fixed  to  any¬ 
thing,  it  “  might  lead  afterwards  to  embarrassment  if  the 
result  should  not  coincide  with  the  expectations  excited.” 
But  when  all  discussion  of  the  question  is  deprecated  by 
the  Alinister,  for  fear  of  “  unsettling  the  minds  of  men” — 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  Alinisterial  organ 
justifies  the  Government  in  doing  nothing  because  the  minds 
of  men  are  not  yet  sufficiently  unsettled — between  the  two 
the  prospects  of  Reform  seem  to  be  somewhat  precarious. 
Surely  if,  as  we  are  daily  taught,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  country,  and  not  of  the  Government,  should  nothing  be 
done,  the  sooner  the  mind  of  the  country  is  unsettled  up 
to  the  acting  point  the  better.  And  if  the  Government  is 
to  follow,  not  to  lead,  public  opinion,  the  “  serious  and 
anxious  consideration”  of  the  Cabinet  ought  to  be  preceded 
by  the  “  full  and  deliberate  consideration”  of  the  people. 

After  so  many  good  reasons  for  not  giving  any  pledge  at 
all,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  justified  the 
reasoning  by  not  giving  one  in  fact.  However,  Lord 
Palmerston  must  be  allowed  to  know  his  own  business 
best ;  and  he  assures  us  that  “  he  is  confident  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Session  he  will  be  able  to  propose  to 
Parliament  some  measure  which  will  be  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectation  of  any  parties,  and  to  correct  any 
defects  which  may  exist  in  the  present  Reform  Act, 
as  well  as  to  admit  to  the  franchise  those  classes  of 
persons  who  at  present  are  excluded  from  it.”  The  first 
clause  in  the  definition  of  the  proposed  measure  gives 
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us  a  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  “  to  be  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction  to  any  parties.”  Who  the  “parties”  are, 
or  what  .is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  “satisfaction,”  is  not 
very  clear.  Is  the  word  “parties”  in  this  passage  used 
in  its  political  and  Parliamentary  sense  1  And  is  it  meant 
that  the  measure  is  to  give  satisfaction  equally  to  the 
gentlemen  who  act  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  to  those  who  sit 
with  Mr.  Roebuck  ?  Or  was  the  Premier  more  careful  to 
affect  the  English  style  of  the  seconder  of  the  Address 
than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson — employing  the  word  in  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  the  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Dichkens, 
and  of  the  fancy  1  In  this  view  of  the  passage,  the 
“judicious  bottle-holder”  may  be  supposed  to  offer,  on 
behalf  of  his  Government,  a  prospect  of  satisfaction  to  any 
“parties”  who  may  post  their  money.  We  confess  we  are 
compelled  to  leave  the  text,  which  seems  to  us  incurably 
corrupt,  much  as  we  found  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be 
West  Riding  English,  for  Mr.  Roebuck  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  The  last  section  of 
the  pledge  is,  however,  large  enough  to  cover  everything. 
The  “  measure  ”  is  not  only  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
present  Reform  Act,  but  “  to  admit  to  the  franchise  those 
classes  of  persons  who  at  present  are  excluded  from  it.”  The 
advocates  of  universal  suffrage  ask  no  more.  We  must 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  Premier  is  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  disfranchisement.  We  should  like  to  be  informed 
whether  a  disfranchising  clause  and  schedule  are  in  contem¬ 
plation,  and,  if  so,  how  far  they  are  to  extend  1 

The  whole  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
was  irresistibly  comical.  It  would  have  been  more  enjoyable 
if  one  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  public  should  be 
made  to  laugh  at  the  governing  body  of  the  country.  We  don’t 
profess  to  be  less  fond  of  fun  than  our  neighbours,  but  we  do 
wish  that  Parliament  was  a  little  less  funny  than  it  is  under 
its  present  manager.  During  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
Sheridan  had  to  bring  forward  a  charge  which  was  to 
be  supported  by  documentary  evidence.  When  he  came 
to  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  never  read  the  papers,  so  he 
opened  an  imaginary  case.  The  Chancellor  called  for 
the  documents,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  not 
foi-thcoming.  His  bag,  it  was  said,  had  been  mislaid.  The 
Manager  still  proceeded  in  his  invective,  and  advanced 
new  charges — the  Chancellor  again  called  for  the  papers. 
Fresh  expresses  were  despatched  to  seek  for  the  missing 
bag.  Mr.  Fox  grew  uneasy  at  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  his  friend’s  papers,  and  proposed  to  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor  to  go  and  look  for  the  bag.  But 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  in  the  secret,  whispered  to  Fox 
in  a  tone  of  indescribable  humour,  “  Why,  the  man  has  no 
bag !”  As  we  listened  to  the  “  opening”  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  on  Thursday  night,  we  could  not  help  repeat¬ 
ing  to  ourselves,  “Why,  the  man  has  no  bag;”  and  we  felt 
almost  ashamed  that  we  ourselves,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  thought  it  only  a  capital  joke. 


MORE  MANIFEST  DESTINY. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago,  an  affray  at  Panama  resulted  in  the 
death  of  some  American  citizens  who  were  travelling 
across  the  Isthmus.  After  all  the  investigation  which  has 
taken  place,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  real 
aggressors,  though  of  course  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  people  of  Granada,  and  insisted 
on  rather  hard  terms,  by  way  of  compensation,  from  a  State 
too  feeble  to  offer  any  real  resistance.  The  quarrel  which 
smouldered  under  President  Pierce  has,  however,  been  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  his  successor;  and  the  last  accounts  are  that 
hostilities  are  imminent,  and  are  to  be  carried  on  with  the  whole 
available  force  of  the  American  navy.  The  anticipations  of 
the  patriotic  press  of  New  York  and  Washington  extend  to 
the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  territory  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  We  are  promised  a  repetition  of  the 
formula  of  the  Mexican  war — first  conquest,  and  then 
purchase  ;  and  no  secret  is  made  of  the  hope  that  the  present 
troubles  may  lead  to  the  seizure  of  the  Isthmus,  and  then  to 
its  formal  acquisition  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  We 
hope  that  much  of  this  language  may  prove  to  be  mere 
Yankee  bombast ;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  is  seriously  contemplated  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
much  more  lormidable  difficulties  will  soon  arise  between 
England  and  America  than  those  which  have  been  scarcely 
yet  patched  up  on  the  subject  of  Ruatan  and  the  Mosquito 


savages.  If  the  occupation  of  a  worthless  island  far  out 
at  sea  was  a  reasonable  ground  of  jealousy  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  it  will  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  seizure  of  the  very  strip  of  laud  which 
has  already  occasioned  so  much  diplomatic  acerbity  will 
be  regarded  with  indifference. 

We  have  never  sympathised  with  the  extreme  jealousy 
which  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  has  excited  in  the 
minds  of  some  English  politicians.  We  like  to  see  the 
Empire  of  the  West  grow  in  strength  ;  and  as  often  as  it  can 
be  done  without  violation  of  international  rights  or  danger 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  we  can  even 
rejoice  when  new  territories  are  won  from  inferior  races  by 
the  higher  energy  and  civilization  of  our  own  kinsmen. 
There  are  only  two  limits  which  we  would  desire  to  impose 
on  the  “  manifest  destiny”  principle.  One  is,  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  out  by  encouraging  piratical  expeditions,  and 
thus  destroying  the  regard  for  legality  which,  in  spite  of 
many  occasional  acts  of  aggression,  has  been  steadily  obtain¬ 
ing  increased  influence  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  other, 
and  the  most  important,  restriction  which  ought  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  annexation  of  new  territory  by  the  United 
States,  is  one  which  every  maritime  State  is  interested  in 
enforcing.  Wherever  else  the  American  eagle  may  alight, 
it  must  keep  religiously  aloof  from  tei-ritory  which  Nature 
has  marked  out  as  the  common  highway  of  the  world,  and 
the  neutrality  of  which  has  been  recognised  by  solemn 
treaties.  Manifest  destiny  may  swallow  up  as  many  islands 
as  it  pleases.  It  may  assert  its  sway  over  the  continent 
of  South  America.  It  may  even  get  possession  of  Cuba, 
if  it  can  do  so  fairly,  and  we  should  not  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  protest  very  loudly.  But  the  road  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  must  be  free  to  all  nations.  Any 
State  which  attempts  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  throws  out  a  challenge,  not  merely  to  the  petty 
Governments  of  Central  America,  but  to  every  country 
of  the  civilized  world.  Old  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  highways  of  commerce  cannot  safely  be  left 
in  the  keeping  of  a  single  great  Power.  Russia  was 
bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  maintain  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  in  the  interests  of  Europe.  Every 
one  knows  how  the  pledge  was  fulfilled  ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  valuable  clause  of  the  treaty  of  peace  that  transferred 
the  custody  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  to  a  neuti-al  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  placed  the  navigation  under  the  direct  protection 
of  all  the  great  Powers.  Even  such  an  amount  of  control  as 
was  exercised  by  Denmark  over  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
has  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  by  no  country 
more  than  by  the  United  States;  and  very  considerable  cost 
has  been  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  sake  of  opening  up  this 
channel  to  the  Baltic  ports.  It  is  always,  of  course,  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  prescriptive  rights,  however  injurious  they  may 
be  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
object  which  has  in  modern  times  been  prosecuted  by  all 
Governments  more  steadily  and  more  successfully  than  any 
other,  has  been  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  monopolies, 
whether  territorial  or  prescriptive,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  free  transit  of  the  merchandize  of  all  the  world. 
It  would  be  strange  if  nations  which  have  struggled  so 
stoutly  against  long- established  evils  of  this  kind,  should, 
without  remonstrance,  suffer  what  is  likely  to  become  the 
most  important  road  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  of  the  leading  Powers  which  chooses  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  the  insignificant  States  by  which  it  is 
at  present  held.  It  would  be  stranger  still  if  England, 
which  has  so  far  foreseen  the  possible  result  as  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  self-denying  treaty  with  the  United  States 
to  secure  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  passage,  should  be  content  to  see  the  principle  of 
that  treaty  set  at  nought  by  a  permanent  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

If  the  Times  were  anything  but  the  Times,  it  might  be 
thought  strangest  of  all  that  the  journal  which  has  habitually 
received  every  rumour  of  American  aggression  with  loud  de¬ 
nunciation  and  stinging  sarcasm,  should  change  its  tone  at  once 
when  the  Union  threatens  to  absorb  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  we  are  especially  interested  in  preserving  from  the  ex¬ 
clusive  dominion  of  any  considerable  Power.  “The  only  point,” 
we  are  told,  “  involved  in  the  present  quarrel  between  the 
States  and  Granada  is  the  country  immediately  about  the 
Isthmus.”  As  well  might  a  man  congratulate  himself  that, 
though  his  house  had  been  robbed,  the  only  room  which  had 
been  entered  was  that  which  contained  his  plate  and  his  strong 
box.  The  Times  derives  great  satisfaction  from  the  belief 
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that  the  Government  of  Washington  will  confine  its  ambition 
to  the  perfect  security  of  its  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  it 
will  probably  for  the  present  desire  nothing  more  than  to  sub¬ 
stitute  its  own  authorities  for  those  which  have  been  found 
ineffectual  at  the  Isthmus.  We  are  even  told  that,  if  the 
United  States  will  eschew  the  path  of  Pizarro,  and  keep 
out  of  the  heart  of  South  America,  we  shall  have  little  reason 
to  regret  the  change  of  authority  at  the  Isthmus,  and  need 
only  desire  that  it  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  W  e 
cannot  account  for  this  singular  view  of  a  most  threatening 
transaction,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  “  manifest  destiny” 
has  at  last,  in  its  onward  march,  succeeded  in  annexing 
Printing  House-square.  If  American  filibusters  were  to  rival 
Pizarro,  or  any  other  ruffians,  and  proceed  to  absorb  the 
whole  expanse  of  South  America  beyond  the  Isthmus,  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  would  probably  gain  by  the  trans¬ 
action.  But  it  is  incomprehensible  how  any  one  can  think 
it  a  small  matter  that  a  route  which  saves  many  thousand 
miles  of  sea  should  be  held  under  the  lock  and  key  of  a 
Power  which,  whatever  its  other  virtues  may  be,  is  not  very 
liberal  in  its  policy  to  rival  commercial  countries.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  unimportant  that  a  permanent  occupation 
of  the  territory  in  question  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  It  may  be  that  the  accepted 
definition  of  the  term  Central  America  does  not  include 
the  State  of  Granada ;  but  there  is  fortunately  a  clause  in 
the  Convention  which  declares  that  its  object  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  general  principle  independent  of  any  particular  route, 
and  that  it  had  especial  reference  to  the  inter-oceanic  commu¬ 
nication  by  way  of  Panama,  which  it  is  the  alleged  object  of 
the  proposed  expedition  to  reduce  under  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  U nited  States. 

Statesmen  at  Washington  must  understand  the  bearing 
of  this  question  as  well  as  our  own;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  uneasy  recollections  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto, 
we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Buchanan  will  venture  on  so 
violent  an  outrage  of  international  right  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  the  line  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus. 
Unquestionably,  America  is  entitled  to  exact  reparation 
for  any  wrong  which  Granada  may  have  done  to  her 
citizens ;  but  the  mode  of  compulsion  and  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  cannot  be  made  to  include  an  assumption  of 
territorial  dominion,  without  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
principle  which  the  States  have  already  sanctioned,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  road  from  sea  to  sea  sacred  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  free  alike  to  all  the  world.  Probably  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  will  disclaim  any  intention  of  doing  more  than 
restoring  order  by  a  temporary  intervention.  If  so,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  pledge  will  be  better  kept  than  is  usual 
with  such  promises.  It  was  just  in  this  way  that  the  French 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  colony  in  Algeria  ;  and  with 
such  a  warning  before  them,  we  trust  that  the  vigilance  of 
our  own  Government  will  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  any 
plausible  excuses  for  prolonging  so  serious  a  cause  for 
anxiety  and  suspicion  as  the  occupation  of  the  Granadian 
territory.  Even  if  there  be  no  present  idea  of  annexation, 
the  despatch  of  a  hostile  force  to  such  a  quarter  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  recklessness  with  which  American  Ministers 
are  apt  to  plunge  into  complications  abroad  as  a  relief  from 
yet  more  unmanageable  complications  at  home. 


THE  MANCHESTER  MEN. 

IF  we  were  asked  to  suggest  a  fair  practical  test  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  living  politicians,  we  should 
certainly  seek  it  in  the  general  estimate  formed  of  them  by 
their  opponents.  Tried  by  this  standard,  there  are  few 
among  contemporary  public  men  who  would  occupy  a 
higher  rank  than  those  whom,  rather  from  habit  than 
from  any  particular  propriety  in  the  designation,  we  call 
the  Manchester  men.  Barely  have  politicians  retired  from 
the  Parliamentai’y  stage  attended  by  so  general  an  expression 
of  respect  and  esteem  as  that  which  Mr.  Cobden  aud  Mr. 
Bright  have  received,  in  “  a  moment  of  discouragement  and 
defeat,”  from  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  ideas 
and  principles  by  which  their  cai’eers  were  guided.  It  is 
true  that,  among  the  vulgar  herd  who  know  no  virtue  but 
success,  and  with  whom  failure  alone  constitutes  a  crime,  a 
howl  of  exultation  has  been  raised  at  the  temporary  defeat 
of  men  whose  solid  merits  they  are  wholly  incapable  of 
understanding,  and  by  whose  stubborn  honesty  they  feel 
their  self-seeking  sycophancy  rebuked.  The  flatterers  of 
power,  the  hangers-on  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  parasites 


of  the  press,  gather  like  obscene  birds  to  prey  upon  a  carcase 
which  is  not  by  any  means  so  dead  as  they  suppose.  But 
no  such  ignoble  enmity  towards  the  victims  of  a  transient 
ostracism  is  felt  by  that  portion  of  the  community  whose 
applause  deserves  to  be  valued,  and  whose  censure  is  justly 
felt  as  a  reproach.  Party  spirit  too  often  distorts  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  voice  of  justice  is  drowned  in  the  din  of 
political  strife  ;  but  among  a  free  people  there  will  never  be 
wanting  those  who  love — 

The  brave  man’s  latest  steps  to  trace, 

Rejudge  his  acts  and  dignify  disgrace. 


Upon  most  of  the  questions  which  have  agitated  the  public 
mind  since  the  settlement  of  the  Corn-law  controversy,  we 
rank  ourselves  among  the  opponents  of  the  views  embraced 
by  the  Manchester  school.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
anxious,  while  claiming  a  right  to  criticise  what  seem  to  us 
to  have  been  their  errors,  to  bear  our  testimony  to  those 
qualities  which  have  won  for  them  so  remarkable  a  position 
in  the  face  of  an  avowedly  hostile  public  opinion.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  which  men  attain  are  as  various  as  their  cha¬ 
racters.  We  find  statesmen  who  are  followed  without 
being  respected,  and  politicians  who  are  respected  without 
being  followed.  Sometimes  we  hear  chanted  the  praises 
of  “lucky”  Ministers — at  other  times  we  are  told  of  “safe” 
men,  or  men  of  “tact.”  Again,  there  are  good  debaters, 
men  of  business,  and  the  like  eligible  materials  for  the 
construction  of  squeezable  Governments.  But  the  Man¬ 
chester  men  were  eminently  men  of  courage ;  and  of 
all  qualities,  this — at  least  in  the  domain  of  politics— is 
the  rarest  in  the  present  day. 
clearly  the  absence  of  this  virtue 
the  counterfeits  which  pass  muster 
does  not  consist  in  swaggering  where  there  is  no  danger,  and 
retreating  before  the  first  shadow  of  opposition.  Yet  people 
seem  almost  to  have  come  to  believe  that  he  who  talks 
the  biggest  is  the  bravest  man,  and  to  see  manliness  and  for¬ 
titude  only  in  those  who  never  exposed  either  their  popularity 
or  their  interests  in  defence  of  an  opinion,  and  whose  tactics 
consist  in  abandoning  the  field  to  the  enemy  without  a  blow. 
This,  at  least,  was  not  the  sort  of  courage  displayed 
by  the  Manchester  men.  Their  bravery  was  of  a  less 
fashionable  kind — they  had  opinions  for  which,  right  or 
wrong,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  popularity,  and 
it  all  the  grand  objects  of  a  legitimate  ambition. 
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Had  we  known  them  only  in  their  cliai’acter  of  Corn-law 
repealers,  we  should  have  but  scanty  means  of  testing  the 
qualities  of  their  minds.  In  the  Free-trade  struggle,  they 
were  on  the  winning  side,  and  were  impelled  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  gale — it  was  as  easy  to  be  a  triumphant  Leaguer  in  1845 
as  to  be  a  successful  War  Minister  in  1855.  It  requires 
very  little  force  of  character  to  sail  with  the  wind  abaft  the 
beam — it  is  when  the  current  of  public  opinion  begins  to 
set  in  a  direction  contrary  to  his  own  convictions  that  the 
real  qualities  of  the  political  seaman  begin  to  be  tried. 
Then  is  the  time  to  see  whether  he  will  hold  his  course  or 
run  before  the  gale. 

It  may  sometimes  be  wise  for  a  statesman  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  not  to  insist  on  an  inopportune 
conviction.  Such  a  condition  of  things  has  often  arisen,  and 
may  arise  again.  But  when  we  see  a  politician  habitually 
taking  up  and  laying  down  his  opinions,  adopting  and  dis¬ 
carding  a  policy,  according  to  the  set  of  the  popular  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  moment,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  charac¬ 
terising  him  as  a  political  impostor  who  trades  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  and  the  passions  of  the  public  which  he  flatters  and 
betrays.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  man  who, 
having  formed  a  definite  opinion,  adheres  to  it,  and  is  willing 
to  risk  something  in  its  defence — who  is  neither  allured  by 
ambition  nor  deterred  by  the  fear  of  unpopularity  from 
urging  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  resisting  what 
he  knows  to  be  wrong — we  may  or  may  not  feel  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  but  we  honour  him  as 
being  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  courageous  politician. 
It  is  because  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  have  offered  in 
their  public  career  eminent  examples  of  this  rare  political 
virtue  that  they  have  conquered  the  respect  of  those  who 
least  sympathize  with  their  views.  In  one  sense  of  the 
term,  these  men  were  professedly  “demagogues” — i.  e., 
they  founded  their  position  on  their  influence  with  the 
people.  But  they  had  none  of  the  vices  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  demagoguism.  They  were  neither  the  flatterers 
nor  the  slaves  of  the  public.  They  were  demagogues 
rather  of  the  school  of  Pericles  than  of  Cleon — 
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they  rode  the  waters  of  public  life  like  ships  which  had  a 
course  to  steer  and  a  freight  to  carry,  not  like  the  worth¬ 
less  cork  which  dances  on  the  waves  by  its  own  levity  when 
the  noblest  fleets  go  down.  Vitality  is  not  always  a  proof 
of  worth— politicians,  like  other  men,  may  commit  the  error 
propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.  In  these  days  of  poli¬ 
tical  empiricism,  when  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  wisdom  to  excogitate  a  good  cry,  it  is  no 
small  loss  to  the  country  to  miss  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  two  men  who  had  the  honesty  to  avow  definite 
opinions  and  the  courage  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  had  another  quality  which, 
though  not  so  rare  as  political  courage,  is  still  remarkable 
enough  when  joined  to  great  intellectual  powers  and  natu¬ 
rally  ambitious  temperaments.  They  have  earned  for  them¬ 
selves  an  unimpeached  reputation  for  disinterestedness.  We 
do  not  wish  to  countenance  for  a  moment  the  vulgar  idea 
that  desire  of  office  and  power  necessarily  springs  from  an 
unworthy  motive.  Office  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
politician  who  has  ideas  to  realize  and  convictions  to 
enforce.  There  are  few  more  worthless  patriots  than  those 
who  can  exist  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  opposition,  and  who 
shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  power  from  a  sense  of 
their  own  want  of  purpose.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  faculties  and  characters  of  the  Manchester  men  were 
never  brought  to  the  test  of  official  life  ;  but  tins  was  the 
fault  of  others,  and  not  of  themselves.  At  the  time  when 
Lord  John  Russell  put  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  into  his  Cabinet, 
he  offered  some  subaltern  place  to  Mr.  Cobden.  We 
think  that  the  man  who  had  brought  about  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws  was  right  to  reject  so  insolent  a  proposition. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  only  offer  of  office  ever  made  to 
any  member  of  this  important  section  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  fell  through,  as  it  had  probably  been  in¬ 
tended  to  do  by  its  authors.  Whether  the  Manchester 
men  could  have  made  office  subservient  to  the  carrying  out 
of  their  own  principles,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  but 
it  is  no  slight  praise,  in  these  djiys,  to  say  of  them  that  they 
never  made  their  principles  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of 
office. 

We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  men  had 
no  political  failings.  With  all  the  respect  which  we  feel  for 
their  characters,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment, 
their  views  were  very  often  limited,  narrow,  and  one-sided. 
They  had  the  disadvantage  of  entering  public  life  at  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  already  mature;  and  their  opinions 
were  necessarily  much  shaped  and  circurn scribed  by  the 
restricted  sphere  to  which  their  intellect,  in  its  more 
plastic  days,  had  been  confined.  They  were  Manchester 
men  before  they  became  English  legislators.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  that  they  intentionally  took  partial  and 
prejudiced  views  of  national  questions  ;  but  they  estimated 
public  interests  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  foolish  shepherd 
who  supposed  that  Rome  was  like  the  neighbouring  market 
town.  Mr.  Bright,  indeed,  by  a  laborious  self-education, 
had  to  a  great  extent  remedied  in  himself  this  defect ;  and 
the  fact  is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  indomitable  energy 
and  inherent  genius  which  showed  his  powers  to  be  of  the 
highest  order.  The  wonderful  growth  of  his  mind,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  enfranchised  himself  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  early  prejudices,  gave  promise  of  a  great  career,  whose 
premature  close,  by  a  mysterious  visitation,  is  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  events  in  our  recent  political  history.  Mr. 
Cobden,  with  less  grasp  of  intellect  and  inferior  powers  of 
oratory,  nevertheless  achieved  an  extraordinary  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  singular  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  His  logic  was  generally  sound,  and  his 
temper  always  admirable.  The  letters  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  past  week,  in 
answer  to  addresses  sympathizing  in  his  defeat,  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  that  good-humoured  honesty  which 
belongs  to  his  disposition.  Such  a  man  is  not  easily  extin¬ 
guished  in  this  country  ;  and  when  he  returns  to  the  House 
of  Commons  no  one  will  receive  a  heartier  welcome.  We 
wish  we  could  entertain  equal  confidence  in  the  restoration 
to  the  public  of  the  brilliant  energies  and  powerful  intellect 
of  Mr.  Bright.  In  him  Parliament  has  lost  one  of  its  aptest 
scholars  and  brightest  ornaments,  and  these  are  not  times 
in  which  such  losses  are  easily  repaired.  The  great  danger 
to  our  institutions  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  representative  body. 
It  may  be  very  convenient  for  an  Administration  to  rule 
with  undisputed  sway  over  submissive  mediocrities  ;  but  if 
the  standard  of  ability  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 


ever  be  permanently  degraded  in  public  estimation,  the  end 
of  Parliamentary  Government  will  not  be  far  off.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Potters  and  Turners  for  Brights  and  Cobdens 
is  not  a  process  which  will  bear  indefinite  extension. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  AMERICA. 

VISIT  to  New  York  would  be  a  good  specific  for  people 
who,  like  the  Administrative  Reformers,  are  unable  to 
see  that  some  little  clumsiness  in  the  working  of  the  State 
machine  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  political  freedom. 
Englishmen,  travelling  in  the  United  States,  are  sometimes 
considerably  surprised  by  the  language  which  Americans  use 
about  their  fundamental  institution  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
its  effects  on  the  general  Government ;  but  the  opinions  they 
entertain  upon  all  matters  of  administrative  arrangement  are 
far  more  startling.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  New 
York  seems,  for  example,  to  hold  as  necessary  axioms  that  a 
municipality  never  renders  any  service  to  the  public,  and 
that  money  levied  in  municipal  taxes  is  spent,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  political  corruption.  New  York  is  more  highly 
taxed  than  Paris,  the  best  administered  city  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  New  York,  it  seems,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
administered  at  all.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  the  New 
Yorkers,  without  much  astonishment,  have  seen  streets  which 
begin  nowhere  and  lead  nowhere,  paved,  macadamized,  and 
lighted  five  several  times.  After  each  completion  of  the 
work,  the  contractor  has  retired  from  business  with  a 
competency,  his  performance  has  been  quietly  taken  to  pieces, 
and  a  new  contractor  has  been  let  in  with  exactly  the  same 
result.  Everybody  employed  in  and  by  the  Corporation 
grows  rich  with  fabulous  rapidity.  The  Mayor  is  comfortable 
for  life,  the  Aldermen  become  capitalists,  the  very  lamp¬ 
lighters  have  the  fortune  of  Aladdin.  But  the  notion  of 
doing  any  work  for  the  money,  is  regarded  as  positively 
monstrous.  Quite  recently,  this  peculiar  view  of  public  duty 
received  a  curious  illustration.  In  the  frightful  climate  of 
New  York,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  masses  of 
snow  which  accumulate  in  the  streets  should  be  removed  on 
the  setting  in  of  the  spring-thaws,  or  else  the  city  becomes 
a  slough,  and  all  communication  is  stopped  for  days  or  even 
weeks.  Large  sums  of  money  are  therefore  paid  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  cleansing  the  roadways;  but  even  the  office  of 
scavenger  has  lately  come  to  be  considered  a  reward  of 
political  service,  and  the  new  appointees  have  naturally 
argued  that  handling  a  broom  or  shovel  would  be  earning 
their  salaries  twice  over.  The  consequences  of  their  acting 
upon  this  conclusion  were  so  serious,  that  an  enterprising 
volunteer  started  some  colossal  sweeping-machines,  to  relieve 
the  New  Yorkers  from  their  difficulty.  But  the  political 
scavengers  rose  in  a  body,  and  pulled  the  obnoxious  engines 
to  pieces. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  character 
of  the  power  which  is  dominant  in  New  York.  The  city  is 
ruled  by  an  organized  despotism  of  Celts.  It  was  always 
a  stronghold  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Democrats  has  always  lain  in  the  number 
of  Irish  suffrages  which  they  could  command.  But  since  the 
famine  year,  the  increasing  wave  of  emigration  has  been 
constantly  depositing  a  larger  sediment  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  while  the  whole  Irish  community  has  been  drawn 
closer  together  by  the  instinct  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Know-nothings.  The  “Irish  vote”  of  New  York  has  at 
last  become  a  very  great  and  very  extraordinary  power,  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  State  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  even  in  the  Federation.  Many  thousand  Irishmen, 
banded  together  in  departments  and  sections,  follow  with 
implicit  obedience  the  orders  which  emanate  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Democratic  Committee  in  Tammany  Hall,  and  at  every 
one  of  the  innumerable  elections  which  make  up  the 
American  system,  they  vote  in  one  compact  mass  for  the  lists 
of  names  handed  to  them  by  their  directors.  An  organization 
like  this  can  only  be  kept  effective  by  an  equitable  division 
of  the  spoils  which  it  produces  among  leaders  and  followers. 
The  chiefs  of  the  New  York  Democrats  reserve  to  themselves 
the  richer  prizes  which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington — to  their  Irish  allies  they  allot 
the  numerous  petty  offices  which  their  complete  command  of 
the  municipality  enables  them  to  dispose  of.  So  long  as  the 
effect  of  the  bargain  was  merely  to  give  to  the  Irish  colony 
a  monopoly  of  gaugerships  and  small  clerkships,  it  passed  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  of  late,  the  increasing  number  of  Irishmen 
at  New  York,  their  more  abject  poverty,  and  the  expansive- 
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ness  which  always  characterizes  the  Celtic  appetite  for  office, 
have  caused  these  alien  Democrats  to  intrude  themselves,  on 
the  ground  of  political  service,  into  posts  too  meanly  paid  to 
have  been  claimed  hitherto  by  anything  but  merit.  V  e 
have  already  stated  that  the  scavengers  of  New  A  ork  are 
political  placemen.  The  other  day,  neilrly  the  whole  of 
the  policemen  were  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  Irishmen, 
raw  from  Donnybrook,  installed  in  their  room.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  public  order  and  comfort  did  not  gain 
by  these  arrangements  ;  but  as  Irishmen,  even  when  nearest 
a  state  of  nature,  may  be  supposed  capable  to  some  extent 
of  sweeping  streets  and  arresting  thieves,  at  least  a  semblance 
of  efficiency  might  be  looked  for  from  the  new  functionaries. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  class  of  Irish  immigrants 
who  act  as  subaltern  managers  of  the  Democratic  con¬ 
federacy,  and  these  insist  on  being  advanced  to  some¬ 
thing  more  beneficial  than  a  policeman’s  staff.  They  are 
men  of  such  a  stamp  that  to  place  them  in  a  situation 
of  responsibility  or  trust  is  worse  than  mockery.  W  hen 
the  purification  of  the  police  force  had  been  completed, 
it  turned  out  that  among  the  new  sergeants  and  inspectors 
were  the  keepers  of  the  worst-famed  houses  in  New  York. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  undetected  crime  has  not  much  to 
fear  from  these  gentlemen.  Indeed,  even  detected  crime  is 
the  safer  for  these  Irish  promotions.  A  dreadful  murder 
recently  startled  New  York.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  the  suspected  murderess,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  being  acquitted,  through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  inquest  by  the  coroner,  an  Irishman,  elevated  by  the  vote  of 
his  countrymen  to  an  office  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted. 
The  public  appeared  really  roused  by  this  last  proof  of  the 
recklessness  with  which  its  interests  were  sacrificed ;  but,  in 
answer  to  a  chorus  of  objurgation,  the  principal  Irish  news¬ 
paper  only  remarked,  that  Coroner  Conolly  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  could 
himself  construe  Greek  with  the  best  of  his  assailants. 

This  curious  system  of  mismanagement  appears  at  last  to 
have  reached  a  crisis.  The  Irish  mercenaries  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  voted  of  course  for  Mr.  Buchanan  at  the  recent 
Presidential  election;  but  their  influence  is  confined  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  State  is  vehemently 
Republican.  Irritated  by  an  opposition  which  had  threatened 
to  compromise  Colonel  Fremont’s  chances  of  carrying  the 
State,  the  Republicans,  who  command  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  have  at  last  in¬ 
terposed  on  behalf  of  the  misgoverned  citizens  of  New 
Yrorlc  city,  and  have  passed  an  enactment  by  which  its 
Charter  is  revised,  and  a  large  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Corporation  transferred  to  permanent  Commissioners.  But 
the  leeches  who  feed  on  the  municipality  are  not  easily 
detached.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  positively  refuse  to 
surrender  their  privileges.  They  have  locked  up  the  city 
archives,  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  treasure,  and  given 
orders  to  all  their  subordinates,  including  the  police  force, 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  nominees  of  the  Legislature.  We 
wait  the  receipt  of  further  intelligence  to  inform  us  of  the 
result  of  this  grotesque  coup  d'etat. 


ADVICE  GRATIS. 

“  A  ND  what  did  the  world  say  to  your  paradoxes  ?”  asked 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  of  his  son.  “The  world 
said  nothing  at  all  to  my  paradoxes,  sir.”  And  what  will 
the  representatives  of  the  people  say  to  your  lettei’,  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone  1  We  are  afraid  the  answer  will  not 
be  more  flattering.  It  is  certainly  very  hard  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  can  speak,  ex  cathedrd,  on  every  topic  under  the 
sun  should  fail  to  make  any  impression  on  the  stubborn  race 
of  legislators  whom  he  condescends  to  assist ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  encourage  him  to  hope  that  his  patriotic  efforts  will 
prove  successful.  All  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Financial  Reformers  or  Reformer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  scarcely  avail  to  change  the  course  of  a  single  member 
of  Parliament.  And  yet  what  a  mass  of  instruction  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone  has  condensed  into  a  single  letter ! 
Historical  and  constitutional  subjects,  financial  principles 
and  administrative  details,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
the  dowi-y  of  a  Princess,  the  virtues  of  economy,  and  the 
evils  of  midnight  sittings,  are  handled  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  and  authority  by  this  uniyersal  teacher.  We  had 
imagined,  in  our  superficial  way,  that  the  Financial  Reform 
Association  of  Liverpool  merely  represented  an  obsolete 
craze  on  the  question  of  direct  taxation.  But  Mr.  R.  Glad¬ 


stone  has  set  us  right.  He  and  his  friends,  if  he  have  any, 
are,  it  seems,  “  a  body  of  loyal  subjects  and  good  citizens 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  by  all  consti¬ 
tutional  means  sound  economy  and  equitable  taxation,  and 
yielding  to  none  in  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  uphold  the 
true  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people.”  As  the  President  of  this 
important  council  observes  in  his  letter,  these  are  motives  the 
excellence  of  which  everybody  must  admit.  But  we  confess 
to  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  next  paragraph  of  his 
exordium,  which  informs  us  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  offer  an  apology  for  what 
Mr.  R.  Gladstone  himself  admits  may  perhaps  be  thought  an 
unusual  and  intrusive  address.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think 
Liverpool  may  rest  tranquil  in  the  full  assurance  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  be  moved  to  the  resentment 
which  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  is  so  anxious  to  deprecate. 
No  one  quarrels  with  a  sermon,  however  impertinent  he  may 
think  it ;  and  even  the  stringency  of  Liverpool  eloquence 
will  scarcely  induce  Parliament  to  put  the  didactic  letter  of 
the  great  Financial  discoverer  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  for  purification  by  fire. 

There  is  plenty  of  hard  hitting,  it  is  true,  in  this  political 
sermon ;  and  if  honourable  gentlemen  could  only  be  got  to 
care  about  it  at  all,  there  is  no  saying  how  they  might  wince 
under  the  lash  of  their  censor.  Mr.  R.  Gladstone  has  evidently 
read  the  incompai'able  letters  of  Idabitansin  Sicco,  and  has  done 
his  very  best  to  make  his  homily  loud.  Spurgeon  could  not 
be  more  emphatic.  He  begins  by  this  conciliatory  address 
to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  desires  to  convert : — “  You  have 
been  deputed  by  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population 
to  legislate  for  the  whole” — an  unanswerable  reason,  by  the 
way,  why  they  should  be  instructed  in  their  duties  by  a 
Liverpool  worthy  who  has  been  deputed  by  nobody  to  speak 
for  himself.  The  British  constitution,  in  the  abstract,  fares 
no  better  than  the  representatives  of  the  people  themselves  ; 
and  we  read  with  shame  and  gi'ief  that  it  is  “little  better 
than  a  fanciful  abstraction  which  adds  mockery  and  insult 
to  injustice.”  What  the  country  would  do  if  it  had  not 
“  the  body  of  loyal  subjects  banded  together”  at  Liverpool 
to  fall  back  upou,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  struggle  for  redress  at  the  hustings  while  “  the 
great  marts  of  commerce  are  put  on  a  level  with  insignificant 
boroughs,  the  representation  of  which  is  as  much  saleable 
property  as  houses  and  lands,  horses  and  cattle.” 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  present 
crisis.  “  All  our  fine  constitutional  theories  arc  rapidly 
resolving  themselves  into  a  despotism,  all  the  more  odious 
because  veiled  under  the  pretence  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  and  constitutional  Government.”  Is  not  this  fearful 
state  of  things  enough  to  rouse  our  representatives  to  action, 
and  preserve  Mr.  R.  Gladstone’s  letter  from  oblivion?  We 
don’t,  indeed,  exactly  know  what  our  fine  constitutional 
theories  are,  though  no  doubt  they  are  something  well  worth 
preserving.  But  we  are  afraid  that,  with  Mr.  R.  Gladstone’s 
definition  of  them,  we  shall  have  to  leave  them  in  abeyance 
a  little  longer.  Here  is  one  of  them  ; — “All  men  are  bound 
to  obey  the  laws,  because  they  have  had  a  voice  in  making 
them.”  If  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  10 1.  or  5 1.  franchise,  or 
even  household  or  educational  suffrage,  would  not  bring  us 
much  nearer  to  the  realization  of  this  wonderful  theory. 
Universal  suffrage — or  “manhood”  suffrage  at  the  very  least 
— will  be  necessary  to  justify  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  on 
the  unrepresented  gentleman  who  walks  into  your  plate  closet 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Laws  affecting  women  and  children 
will  even  then  be  unconstitutional ;  and  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  plea  to  an  indictment 
for  murder  that  the  revising  barrister  had  struck  the 
name  of  the  criminal  off  the  county  register.  Well  may 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  say,  in  his  telling  style,  that 
there  is  “a  yawning  gulf  to  be  bridged  over”  between 
his  theory  and  existing  practice.  But  the  preacher  is 
as  subtle  as  he  is  powerful;  and  he  has  backed  up  his 
appeal  to  our  constitutional  principles  by  a  sly  stimulant  to 
the  sense  of  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  who 
have  got  seats  may  perhaps  be  indifferent  to  the  obligation 
of  improving  the  representation — though,  if  we  may  venture 
to  differ  from  Mr.  R.  Gladstone,  we  are  disposed  to  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  just  been  returned 
will  do  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  Reform.  But  what  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  revelation 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  are  less  respected  by  the 
Crown  than  they  were  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Henrys, 
Richards,  and  Edwards?  Which  of  the  180  new  mem- 
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bers  will  not  be  fired  with  indignation  when  he  learns 
that  the  last  House  of  Commons  has  abused  its  power 
over  the  public  purse  in  a  manner  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  a  parish  vestry  or  a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion?  This  is  rather  strong,  coming  as  it  does  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  considering  how  the  ill-gotten  shipping  dues 
of  that  borough  are  expended;  and  there  must  have  been 
a  terrible  amount  of  iniquity  in  the  last  Parliament  to 
deserve  so  damaging  a  comparison.  But  Parliamentary 
neglect  in  the  superintendence  of  the  finance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  nothing  to  what  goes  on  after  the  votes  have  been 
taken  and  the  appropriations  made.  “  All  the  checks  and 
counter-checks  are  deliberately  set  at  nought ;  official  per¬ 
sonages  intended  to  be  bound  by  them  have  the  hardihood 
to  denounce  them  as  cumbrous  and  impracticable ;  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  exchequer  controls  nothing;  the  paymaster 
pays  nobody ;  and,  in  short,  the  country  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  not  only  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  of  subordi¬ 
nate  functionaries,  who  deal  pretty  much  as  they  please  with 
the  public  money.” 

Now,  why  is  it  that  no  one  will  pay  the  smallest  heed  to 
all  these  alarming  indications  of  the  ruin  of  the  country?  It 
is  not  exactly  because  there  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone’s  lively  denunciations.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  Parliamentary  reform  is  wanted,  though  the 
true  constitutional  theory  is  not  quite  so  absurd,  nor  the 
actual  practice  quite  so  flagrant,  as  it  pleases  the  “  band  of  loyal 
subjects”  to  picture  them.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Persian 
war  has  been  begun  and  carried  on  without  the  leave  of 
the  House  of  Commons  asked  and  obtained;  and  yet  the 
rule  of  Victoria  seems  to  us  less  arbitrary  than  the  despo¬ 
tism  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards,  to  whom  Mr.  R.  Gladstone 
so  fondly  looks  back.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
according  to  the  votes  does  not  always  work  in  the  grooves 
provided  for  it  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  the  forms 
are  occasionally  distorted,  the  money  always  does  go  into  the 
intended  channels,  and  that  if  we  really  are  at  the  mercy  of 
officials,  as  we  are  told,  the  officials  are  very  merciful  indeed, 
and  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the  anomalous  power  they 
possess.  If  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  can  take,  as  well  as 
give  advice,  we  would  suggest  for  his  consideration,  that 
members  of  Parliament  are  not  partial  to  fustian,  and  that 
the  reform  of  acknowledged  defects  in  the  machinery  of 
representation,  or  of  Parliament  itself,  is  rather  hindered 
than  promoted  by  childish  exaggerations.  Will  he  allow  us 
to  add,  that  a  gentleman  who  is  not  especially  called  upon  to 
preach  at  all  would  show  both  modesty  and  good  sense  by 
avoiding  the  “  loud”  style  which  is  so  strongly  recommended 
by  one  at  least  of  our  contemporaries? 


EXETER  HALL  OX  THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

WE  have  already  remarked  upon  the  change  which  has 
come  over  one  of  the  prevailing  schools  of  religious 
teaching.  The  early  Evangelicals  were  remarkable  for  their 
zeal  in  the  general  cause  of  humanity,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  fairly  enough  represented  the  large  broad  features 
which  characterize  Christianity.  They  headed  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation,  and  helped  to  “  strike  the  fetters  from 
benighted  Africa” — they  were  the  first,  in  the  institution 
of  Sunday  Schools,  to  recognise  the  Church’s  special  mission 
to  the  poor — and  certainly,  in  their  general  estimate  of  the 
Gospel,  they  did  not  forget  that  it  was  a  message  of  peace. 
But  success  has  not  only  secularized  Evangelicism — it  has 
gone  far  to  dechristianize  it,  and,  which  is  perhaps  a  greater 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  its  votaries,  to  Romanize  it.  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet,  and  Exeter  Hall  now  echoes  the  old  watch¬ 
words  of  Rome.  The  sword  is  a  blessing  if  it  opens  up  a 
path  to  the  missionary.  The  Record  and  the  TJnivers  are  at 
one  in  their  estimate  of  the  Chinese  war;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Ultra-montane  newspaper  and  the  May 
meetings  are  the  only  quarters  in  which  a  sanctimonious 
satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  recourse  to  arms.  So  that 
the  Christian  ark  is  floated  into  China,  it  appears  to  be 
deemed  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  be  in  blood.  Here  is 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria’s  resolution,  moved  at  the 
Church  Missionary  Meeting  on  Tuesday  last: — 

That  this  meeting,  while  it  would  express  its  deep  concern  at  the  late 
manifestation  of  a  fanatical  and  sanguinary  spirit  among  the  revolutionary 
>arty  in  China,  and  also  at  the  infraction  of  peace  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
ate  events  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  would  nevertheless  remember  that  the  God 
of  nations  has  often  in  the  history  of  missions  overruled  the  darkest  pro¬ 
vidences  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth,  and  would  cherish  the  hope  that 


He  will  yet  cause  the  late  wide  dissemination  of  His  holy  Word  in  those 
countries  to  bear  fruit,  and  make  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  diplomacy  of 
Governments  subservient  to  the  entrance  of  Gospel  light. 

And  then  the  Bishop  went  on  “earnestly  to  hope  that 
nothing  would  induce  Lord  Palmerston  to  favour  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty*  or  in  any  way  to  check  and  discourage 
the  Tae  Ping  revolution,  which  he  believed  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  that  great 
Empire.” 

All  this  gives  rise  to  serious  reflections.  The  theory  that 
“  the  wrath  of  man  is  made  subservient  to  the  entrance  of 
Gospel  light,  seems  to  us  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  certain 
text,  which  says  that  “the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.”  But,  at  any  rate,  this  was  just  the 
view  which  led  to  all  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  was  preached  by  Rome 
to  be  a  religious  duty  to  “  compel  them  to  come  in” — Cortes 
and  Pizarro  were,  in  their  way,  men  of  God.  The  savage 
slaughter  of  the  hosts  of  Montezuma  and  of  the  Tncas  had 
the  merit  of  “  making  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  diplomacy 
of  nations  subservient  to  the  entrance  of  Gospel  light.”  Is 
it  meant  that  the  Arrow  lorcha  is  to  take  rank  with 
the  May  A  lower  or  the  John  Duff  ?  And  is  Sir  John 
Bowring  to  be  a  sort  of  Xavier  of  Protestantism? 
Certainly  this  is  a  very  literal  reading  of  the  text  that 
speaks  of  the  Gospel  as  coming  with  “a  sword.”  Nor 
is  Bishop  Smith  content  with  the  hazy  generalities, 
however  suspiciously  worded,  of  the  formal  resolution.  He 
pursues  the  theme.  He  asks  that  England  should  com¬ 
mit  itself  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary  party,  identify 
itself  with  Tae  Ping,  and  openly  expel  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
Bishop  Smith  has  been  in  China,  and  therefore  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  what  all  tins  means.  England  is,  it  seems, 
bound,  according  to  this  missionary  prelate’s  view  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  to  take  part  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  which  certainly  gives  a  somewhat  alarming 
aspect  to  the  present  war.  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  encourage, 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  Tae  Ping  revolution,  because  it 
is  designed  by  Providence,  &c.  &c. — on  which  we  have  to 
remark  that  here  is  a  good  deal  of  work  cut  out  for  us  (and 
as  it  would  seem,  not  of  the  most  Christian  sort)  by  the 
Bishop.  Knowing  what  civil  war  is  in  China,  he  hopes 
that  the  thing  will  be  fought  out,  the  Mantchoos  expelled, 
and  the  rebels  placed  in  possession  of  Pekin — at  what  ex¬ 
pense  of  human  blood  he  does  not  say,  though  probably,  from 
his  Chinese  experiences,  he  might  calculate.  We  cannot  but 
observe  on  the  unevangelical  character  of  all  this.  It  may 
be  politically  convenient  for  England  to  take  this  line,  but 
for  a  Bishop  to  recommend  it  at  an  Exeter  Hall  missionary 
meeting  is  passing  strange.  Evangelicism  developes.  Not 
being  particularly  well  read  in  history,  it  has  missed  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  previous  attempts  to  propagate  the  Gospel  by 
political  intervention. 

In  truth,  however,  it  is  no  less  a  political  than  a 
religious  mistake  to  welcome  the  sword  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  cross  in  China.  It  was  at  first  suggested — and  ardent 
and  ignorant  minds  eagerly  caught  at  the  pleasing  delusion — 
that  the  Chinese  insurrection  or  revolution  had  not  only 
a  religious  but  a  specifically  Protestant  object.  Perhaps  it 
at  first  suited  the  insurgents  to  borrow  some  Christian  phrase¬ 
ology  j  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  make  any  substantial  gain  by  the  success  of  the 
revolt.  The  Mantchoo  dynasty,  in  the  persons  at  least  of 
Khang-he  and  Kien-long,  has  not  displayed  hostility  to 
Christianity ;  and  the  leader,  or  late  leader,  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  has  set  up  for  a  divinity  on  his  own  account,  and 
seems  to  be  not  unlikely  to  copy  the  attitude  of  Ma¬ 
homet  or  Joe  Smith  towards  the  Gospel.  Anyhow, 
he  is  not  likely,  even  if  successful,  to  become  a  Chinese 
Constantine.  With  all  deference  to  Bishop  Smith,  we 
should  have  thought  that,  as  regards  the  real  interests  of  the 
Gospel,  the  success  of  a  system  which,  like  the  Emperor 
Ackbar’s  eclecticism,  would  attempt  to  combine  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  and  the  old  Monotheism  of  Fo  into  a  whole — and 
this  is  all  that  the  religion  of  the  secret  societies,  as  explained 
in  the  recent  confessions  of  the  insurgents,  comes  to — would  be 
no  very  good  omen  for  the  mission  over  which  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria  presides.  Were  the  Tae  Ping  party  to  prevail, 
we  believe  that  Christianity  would  have  less  chance  in  China 
than  under  present  circumstances.  The  success  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  would  simply  be  an  exchange  of  indifference,  and 
of  the  present  utter  inability  to  receive  auy  form  of  the 
Christian  message,  for  that  fanaticism  which,  in  the  East, 
generally  accompanies  a  religious  pretender  who  claims  a 
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personal  Divine  mission.  We  do  not  pretend  to  such  fami 
liaritv  with  the  designs  of  Providence  as  exists  in  some 
quarters,  but  a  more  disastrous  event  for  the  languid  Ghns- 
tianity  of  China  than  the  success  of  the  Tae  Ping  fanatics, 

we  cannot  imagine.  .  .  , 

Moreover,  are  not  all  the  facts  against  this  consolatory 
view  of  the  missionary  Bishop,  that  the  bayonet  and  bomb¬ 
shell  are  the  most  trustworthy  Evangelists!  At  present  it 
seems  that  the  only  result  of  the  war  is  to  efface  all  cm 
dissensions.  China  seems  united  against  European  aggres¬ 
sion  We  hear  nothing  whatever  of  the  distinction  between 
the  native  and  Tartar  factions.  All  that  appears  on  the 
surface  is  an  implacable  hatred  of  Europeans  in  general,  ant 
of  the  English  in  particular— a  hatred  so  deep  that  it  ex- 
tends  to  Singapore  and  Borneo,  and  lias,  kindled  something 
like  patriotism  even  in  the  degenerate  exiles  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  It  may  turn  out  otherwise,  but  the  facts  are  against 
the  notion  that  China  will  crumble  under  the  Avar.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  looks  more  consolidated  than  ever  against  European, 
and  therefore  against  Christian  influences.  For  this  is  really 
at  the  bottom  of  it — China  is  not  prejudiced  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  against  foreigners..  The  Chinese  mind  cares 
too  little  about  religion  of  any  sort  to  persecute  on  reli¬ 
gious  grounds  ;  and,  therefore,  what  the  missions  have  to 
fear  is  precisely  what  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  seems  so  anxious 
to  urge — the  connexion  of  the  Gospel  with  a  political 
attack  on  Chinese  nationality.  By  the  Avay,  is  it  out  of 
place  to  ask  whether,  at  this  moment,  Exeter  Hall,  or  any 
other  Hall,  is  the  precise  place  for  a  missionary  Bishop  Avhose 
diocese  is  in  China  1  In  other  ages  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  in  days  of  war  and  tumult  a  Bishop's  place  Avas 
with  his  flock.  It  is  now  said  that  Bishop  Smith  is  about 
to  proceed  to  his  diocese — that  is  to  say,  after  having  figuied 
as  the  lion  of  the  platform,  he  will,  Avlien  convenient,  attend 
to  his  flock.  After  the  May  Meetings,  he  Avill  begin  to 
think  of  China.  Common  decency  inquires  Avliy  he  is  not 
already  on  his  road.  Lord  Elgin  and  General  Ashburnham 
are  far  on  their  Avay  to  the  East,  and  the  same  ship  which 
took  the  representatives  of  English  Avar  and  diplomacy  might 
have  taken  this  representative  of  English  religion.  If,  as 
Bishop  Smith  tells  us,  the  present  war  is  the  opening  designed 
by  Providence  for  the  missionary  work,  surely  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  standard-bearer,  to  be  the  first  in  what  he  thinks  so 
likely  to  proA’e  a  practicable  breach.  At  any  rate,  as  he 
thinks  so  highly  of  the  blessed  purposes  of  Avar,  Ave  are  unable 
to  comprehend  why  he  is  not  at  his  post  at  Canton  to 
witness  them  in  person. 

HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 


PUBLIC  attention  is  just  hoav  called,  or  recalled,  to  the 
subject  of  Penitentiaries — or  rather  to  the  necessity  of 
establishing,  in  a  particular  district  of  London,  a  house  or 
houses  of  immediate  refuge  for  prostitutes.  A  letter  an- 
nofihcing  the  particulars  of  the  scheme  has  been  published 
in  the  Times.  It  is  proposed  to  plant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  James’s  a  refuge  for  Avomen  not  of  the  loivest  class — 
in  other  words,  to  deal  exceptionally  with  those  who,  at  all 
•  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  haunt  the  Haymarket  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  a  plan,  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
position  for  dealing  Avitli  the  opprobrium  of  a  qnartier .  of 
evil  fame  which  is  in  every  way  a  disgrace  to  our  civi¬ 
lization,  must  meet  with  unqualified  approval.  Its  object 
is  single  and  narroiv — all  that  is  suggested  is  the  humane 
and  charitable  object  of  giving  the  unfortunates  of  the  streets 
a  chance  of  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  their  miserable 
existence.  It  recommends  itself  because  it  proposes  but 

little.  It  offers  a  chance  to  those  avIio  have  none;  and 
it  is  idle  to  say  either  that  the  offer  Avill  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  or  that  the  opportunity  Avill  be  abused,  for  all 
this  is  equally  true  of  any  scheme  of  charity.  It  is  simply 
all  that  can  be  done  Avith  the  evil  as  it  stands  ;  and  it  a 
single  unfortunate  is  reclaimed,  enough  is  gained  to  justify 
the  experiment.  How  the  proposed  refuge  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  or  how  it  must  be  connected  with  a  further  and 
more  systematic  course  of  reformatory  training,  and  what 
must  ultimately  be  done  with  the  reformed,  it  is  premature 
to  speculate.  All  such  schemes  must  be,  more  or  less,  un¬ 
systematic  and  tentative.  They  are  attempts,  and  no  more. 
If  Ave  do  not  see  our  way  to  the  end,  or  to  ultimate  success, 
or  to  great  results,  we  may  at  least  take  the  first  step.  And, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  what  is  now  proposed  is  sensible  enough. 
It  is  right  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  classes  of  unfortu¬ 
nates— the  sort  of  home  offered  to  the  haunters  of  Ratcliffe 


and  Whitechapel  must  be  repulsive  to  the  visitors 
of  casinos  and  dancing  saloons.  It  is  right  also  that 
the  door  to  reformation  should  be  open  as  Avide  as  possible. 
Women  of  this  unhappy  class  are  subject  to  the  most  violent 
and  sudden  emotions,  for  good,  it  may  be,  as  for  evil.  Impe¬ 
tuous  and  wayward  in  their  passions,  it  is  the  premier  pas 
in  returning,  as  in  sinning,  which  tells.  A  house  of  reception, 
open  night  and  day,  without  a  single  formality,  and  without 
oiving  the  repentant  applicants  time  to  think,  is  the  only  Avay 
of  dealing  with  such  a  class.  Waiting  for  the  next  Board-day 
—be  it  at  the  Magdalen  or  the  workhouse — has  consigned 
many  a  Avoman  to  the  streets,  and  many  a  man  to  the  hulks. 

“  AnyAvliere,  anyAvhere,  out  of  this  life,  is  a  thought  which 
is  easily  suggested,  and  as  easily  dismissed.  What  we  like 
in  the  proposed  refuge  is,  that  it  is  not  a  Avliole  and  complete 
scheme— that  it  does  not  aim  high,  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
mission,  does  not  propose  to  regenerate  or  to  reform  society, 
or  to  cope  with  the  diffused  and  difficult  problem  of  modern 
civilized  life.  It  offers  a  plank  to  the  drowning,  a  chance 
to  the  lost,  and  goes  no  further. 

We  say  this  because,  in  Avriting  or  reading  interesting 
essays  on  the  causes  of  our  present  social  state,  or^on  ^he 
latent  means  of  correcting  its  evils,  we  run  the  risk  of  lightly 
estimating  immediate  and  paramount  duties..  If  Ave  trace 
the  subject  too  far  backward,  and  spend  our  time  in  lament- 
ting  that  our  girls  are  not  better  taught,  or  that  our  civili¬ 
zation  tends  to  discourage  early  marriages,  Ave  forget  what 
is  our  first,  perhaps  exclusive,  concern — those  who  are 
perishing,  body  and  soul,  in  Windmill-street  and  the  Hay- 
market.  If  we  look  beyond  the  class  oi  unfortunates  hoav 
before  our  eyes,  experience,  reason,  statistics,  and  half-a- 
liundred  other  cold  and  benumbing  conclusions  about  supply 
and  demand  and  the  world’s  history,  will  perhaps  bring  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  is  a  Sisypliian  one— that  Ave 
may  always  be  beginning  it,  but  never  making  much  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  profligacy  and  misery  of  great  towns.  This  is 
true  ;  and  because  it  is  true,  we  must  cheerfully  resign  our- 
selves  to  the  imperfect  character  oi  that  little  success  which 
is  all  that  Ave  shall  ever  meet  with.  We  may  hope  to  rescue 
an  individual  here  and  there,  but  to  look  for  more  than 
this  Avill  be  to  invite  disappointment.  Undoubtedly  our 
school-girls  might  somehow  or  other  be  better  taught— the 
class  of  domestic  servants  might  be  better  taught.  It  ought 
not  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  ambition  of  children,  and  of  their 
mothers  too,  to  be  milliners  instead  of  cooks.  A  young 
couple  of  good  education  and  standing  in  society  ought  to 
be  ready  to  begin  life  upon  150Z.  a  year,  and  to  live  at 
Walworth  instead  of  Tyburnia.  But  the  practical  result 
of  these  edifying  homilies  is  to  freeze  the  current  of 
charity.  It  costs  less  to  rail  at  modern  civilization 
than  to  deal  with  its  results— results  which  all  the 
homilies  in  the  world  Avill  not  change.  As  civilization 
advances,  late  marriages  Avill  become  later ;  and  the  dislike 
to  domestic  service  Avill  become  greater.  But  all  this  has 
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been  a  long  time  coming  over  us  ;  and  our  social  state,  not 
being  a  sudden  growth,  cannot  be  suddenly  remodelled  or 
reformed.  The  only  consolation  is,  that  Ave  have  not  those 
unhealthy  forms  of  social  disorganization  Avhich  exist  in  otliei 
countries,  neither  more  nor  less  religious  or  conscientious 
than  our  own.  The  opprobrium  of  London  is  the  state  of 
its  streets,  at  or  even  before  nightfall ;  and  this  is  traced, 
and  with  truth,  to  the  fact  that  our  young  men  do  not  take 
to  themselves  wives  early  in  life,  and  that  our  young  Avomen 
prefer  needle-work  to  domestic  service.  But  at  any  rate,  great 
as  is  this  social  evil,  Ave  are  not,  as  in  France,  brought  to 
that  condition  in  which— early  marriages  being  perhaps  more 
ao-ainst  the  tendency  of  society  than  among  ourselves — concu¬ 
binage  is  considered  a  legitimate  institution,  and  the  union 
of  grisette  and  clerk  is  recognised,  and  rather  sanctioned 
than  otherwise.  Nor,  as  in  America,  have  we  exchanged 
the  home  of  marriage  for  the  boarding-house  life.  These  are 
actual  forms  of  evil  as  bad  as  that  greatest  vice  of  social  life 
in  England  of  which  we  are  speaking,  perhaps  even  worse. 
And  a°uin,  we  have  been  told  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  ;  but — to  pass  over  the  ugly  fact  that  the  prevention 
suggested  is  distant,  difficult,  and  perhaps  unattainable— we 
are  apt,  in  our  speculations  about  prevention,  to  forget  the 

duty  of  cure.  _ 

But  is  prevention  altogether  unattainable?  Or, because  we 
deem  it  a  Avaste  of  time  to  rail  against  a  social  state  which  has 
been  the  slow  and  gradual  result  of  a  thousand  causes,  not 
all  of  them  altogether  to  be  condemned— for,  to  take  a 
single  example,  late  marriages  even  have  a  respectable  aspect 
and  purpose— are  we  to  do  nothing  with  our  streets  1  We  do 
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not  choose — it  is  not  the  English  habit — to  deal  with  or  to 
recognise  prostitution ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  allow  things  to 
continue  as  they  are  1  Very  grave  and  thoughtful  writers,  by 
no  means  given  to  unrealities  or  to  sentimentalism — autho¬ 
rities  in  morals  and  in  medicine — assure  us  that  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  the  regulation  of  prostitution  is  a  social,  sanitary,  and 
religious  gain.  Nor  is  it  foreign  to  English  experience.  In 
the  dark  ages,  “  the  stews”  were  under  police  control  here  in 
London ;  and  to  say  that  this  recognition  of  evil  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  Christian  nation  is  mere  nonsense.  We  no  more  legalize 
prostitution  by  dealing  with  it  than  we  encourage  thieving  by 
trying  to  prevent  it.  Without  going  to  the  extent  of  recom¬ 
mending  medical  surveillance  as  on  the  Continent — though 
this  is  by  no  means  the  failure  which  is  commonly  asserted — 
we  must  say  that  more  could  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of 
police  regulations  in  our  streets  than  is  attempted.  We 
have  every  evil  which  disgraces  Continental  capitals,  and  we 
have  that  horrible  life  in  the  streets  which  is  a  speciality  of 
London.  We  have  the  counterpart  of  the  lorettes  of  Paris — 
we  have  our  J ardin  Mabille,  and  something  worse,  in  our 
Casinos ;  and  we  have,  in  addition,  what  is  worse  than  all 
these  put  together.  We  have  the  open  hideous  abomination 
which  makes  our  streets  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world 
would  tolerate.  That  is,  we  have  all  the  licence  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  with  none  of  its  checks.  Not  that  this  is  not  felt. 
The  St.  J ames’s  vestry  complains  of  the  state  of  the  Hay- 
market,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Marylebone  complain  of 
a  notorious  street  near  the  New-road;  but  Downing-street 
and  Scotland-yard  are,  or  affect  to  be,  powerless.  All  that 
we  urge — and  it  is  but  little— is,  that  if  there  must  be  street¬ 
walkers,  there  is  no  necessity  that  street-walking  should  be 
such  as  it  is.  Without  recommending  severity,  or  an  undue 
interference  with  this  evil,  it  is  so  clearly  on  the  increase 
that  it  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  unquestionable  that  our 
streets  are  worse  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  believe 
that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand;  and  we  may  therefore 
safely  think  of  prohibitory  checks.  And  without* going  into 
the  question  of  where  lies  the  guilt  of  originating  the  class 
of  unfortunates,  this  is  undeniable — that  for  one  man  who 
voluntarily  seeks  the  haunts,  and  the  victims  or  instru¬ 
ments,  of  depravity,  half-a-dozen  are  tempted  into  sin  by  the 
licence  of  our  streets. 

On  the  desirableness  of  increasing  the  number  of  Houses 
of  Refuge,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  a  statement  of  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Penitentiary  Association.  “  It 
seems  that  no  less  than  thirty-six  applications  for  admission  to 
some  such  asylum  were  made  at  the  office  of  the  Institution 
alone,  and  that  some  of  them  were  refused  at  the  existing 
House  of  Refuge,  for  want  of  room.  Eight  were  not  again 
heard  of  after  their  first  application — a  circumstance  which 
proves  that  if,”  as  we  have  argued,  “  aid  be  not  given  when 
it  is  first  asked,  it  is  often  not  sought  again.” 


IMPERIALISM. 

E  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  real  reason  to  dread  either  the 
literary  or  the  political  admirers  of  Imperialism  in  England. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  in  this 
country  even  the  most  indirect  influence  on  Government  are 
fond  of  freedom,  and  very  few  educated  men  can  be  in  any  danger 
from  the  sophisms  of  Napoleonists.  The  feverish  turn  of  a  few 
diseased  minds  and  of  a  small  body  of  imitative  zealots  towards 
Imperialism  is  exactly  as  significant  a  symptom  of  English 
society  as  the  parellel  turn  to  Romanism.  It  means  as  much  and 
as  little.  It  means  that  there  are  some  few  minds  which,  growing 
and  formed  under  a  system  that  gives  free  play  to  individual  life 
and  thought,  get  weary  of  liberty  and  long  for  constraint.  It 
means  that  there  is  a  larger  class  which  likes  to  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  those  who  set  the  fashions.  As  liberty  grows  strong,  the  con¬ 
trast,  the  want  of  harmony,  presented  by  these  exceptional  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  becomes  more  marked.  But  national  life  holds  on 
its  steady  current,  and  freedom  becomes,  perhaps,  dearer  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation  because  the  remaining  one-tenth  disparage  it. 
Still,  like  every  other  sign  of  the  times,  the  admiration  of  Imperial¬ 
ism  deserves  notice.  It  deserves  notice,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
also  because  it  is  but  one  form  of  a  general  disease.  The  spread 
ol  a  superficial  education,  the  rapid  extension  of  material  wealth, 
constantly  enlarge  the  number  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
entitled  to  discuss  and  decide  on  great  questions.  It  is  the 
great  feature  of  English  public  life  in  the  present  day  that  every 
one  thinks  himself  equal  to  handle  every  question.  Novelists 
discuss  our  administrative  system — grocei-3  and  tailors  criticise 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  campaigns — men  who  do  not  know  a 
word  of  Greek  are  made  bishops  or  edit  a  daily  journal.  Before 
the  minds  of  men  ignorant  of  history,  and  fond  of  startling  them¬ 
selves  and  ethers,  Imperialism  rises  clothed  in  its  most  attractive 
colours,  gilded  with  the  fame  of  Ctesar  and  Napoleon,  and 
big  with  promises  of  straight  streets  and  quick  law-suits. 


While  society  is  in  such  a  state,  while  the  half-educated  class 
is  constantly  increasing,  errors  of  all  sorts  are  sure  to 
abound.  Imperialism  is  not  a  worse  piece  of  folly  than  many 
other  fancies  of  the  hour.  But  as  it  is  a  fancy  of  the  hour,  it 
must  be  met  and  attacked.  We  have  read,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  an  article  on  the  subject  in  Fraser's  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  says  all  that  in  the  space  could  be  said,  and  which  ex¬ 
poses  the  fallacies  and  reasons  out  the  half-reasonings  of  Impe¬ 
rialists.  We  do  not  wish  to  criticise  this  paper,  for  we  agree 
with  it  too  completely  to  make  criticism  necessary ;  nor  do  we 
seek  to  praise  it,  for  wonderful  as  are  its  epigrammatic  power,  its 
richness  of  allusion,  and  its  force  of  logic,  yet  its  literary  merits 
sink  into  the  shade  when  compared  with  the  spirit  that  breathes 
through  it.  But  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to  go  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  which  it  travels,  and  to  lay  a  few  extracts  from 
its  pages  before  our  readers. 

English  admirers  of  despotism  may  be  roughly  described  as 
political  or  literary.  Of  the  former,  some  have  been  chiefly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  by  the  complications  of 
English  politics,  or  by  a  traveller’s  admiration  for  the  splendour 
of  Paris  ;  while  others  are  moved  by  considerations  more  vague 
and  indefinite,  by  a  desire  to  have  a  strong  Government,  to  make 
the  poor  comfortable,  or  to  console  themselves  for  the  explosion 
of  their  earlier  fallacies.  Any  proposition  under  the  sun  can  be 
defended,  and  even  acted  on,  as  long  as  those  who  advance  it 
suffer  themselves  to  talk  without  precision,  and  to  reason  with¬ 
out  bringing  their  reason  to  the  test  of  crucial  instances. 
Directly  we  examine  any  of  the  Imperialist  tenets,  and,  stripping 
it  of  its  floating  grandeur  of  hazy  assertion,  reduce  it  to  a  concise 
form,  we  see  the  real  amount  of  truth  that  it  offers  to  us.  While 
the  talk  is  mere  talk,  we  may  hesitate.  We  may  scarcely  know 
what  to  reply  when  we  have  nothing  more  than  assurances  that 
the  French  Empire  is  certain  not  to  make  such  mistakes  in  war 
as  the  English  people — that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  healthy 
metropolis  without  a  Government  which  can  force  us  to  care  for 
our  health — that  the  poor  will  never  be  cared  for  until  they  are 
themselves  all-powerful,  through  the  representation  of  their  one 
supreme  head.  But  let  us  put  what  we  may  suppose  is  really 
meant  in  plain  language  and  in  general  propositions,  and  we 
know  with  what  we  have  to  deal.  We  will  take  the  three 
general  propositions  involved  in  these  statements,  and  will  show 
how  they  are  respectively  handled  by  the  writer  of  the  article  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  first  of  these  propositions  will  be 
that  a  despotic  power  makes  war  better  than  a  free  nation.  Let 
those  who  think  so  attend  to  the  following  extract : — 

If  you  have  for  your  despot  a  soldier  like  Frederic  or  Napoleon,  or  a  lover 
of  glory  like  Louis  Quatorze,  you  will  have  vigorous  war,  and  enough  of  it. 
You  will  see  all  the  resources  of  your  country  wielded  to  your  heart’s  content 
for  one  great  object  by  one  strong  hand.  You  may  live  on  gazettes  and  grass, 
and  read  in  a  desolate  home  the  glorious  tidings  that  you  have  made  homes 
desolate  from  Moscow  to  Madrid.  What  were  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  campaign  ?  Such  despotism  is  of  course  wel¬ 
come  to  soldiers  by  trade,  as  you  may  see  whenever  a  Napier  speaks  of  tho 
enlightened  and  civilizing  brigandage  of  Napoleon.  But  that  war  is  better 
waged  or  borne  with  more  constancy  by  an  ordinary  despot  than  by  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  is  a  notion  belied  by  all  history,  from  Marathon  to  Sebastopol. 
Was  the  administration  of  the  Aulic  Council  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  less 
trammelled  by  “red  tape”  than  those  of  the  English  War-office  in  the  Crimea? 
And  as  to  favouritism,  was  it  a  people’s  minister  or  a  king’s  mistress  that, 
after  Roshach,  gave  another  army  to  “poor  Soubise  ?”  Was  it  a  constitutional 
government  or  an  enlightened  despot  that  sent  the  dying  St.  Arnaud  as  the 
price  of  services  in  a  conspiracy,  to  paralyze  the  march  on  Sebastopol,  and 
entail  on  the  two  armies  the  murderous  misadventure  of  the  winter  siege  ? 
The  English  minister  was  condemned;  the  French  Emperor  was  lauded  to 
the  skies.  But  if  the  French  army  had  been  led  by  the  great  generals  of 
France  then  in  exile,  instead  of  the  accomplice  of  the  Usurpation,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister’s  army  would  have  wintered  in  Sebastopol. 

Compare  the  generals  and  war  ministers  whom  Louis  Quatorze  inherited 
from  Huguenotism  and  the  Fronde  with  those  whom  he  made  for  himself  by 
absolute  monarchy  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  Or,  if  the  Roman  Empire  is 
the  type,  compare  the  generals  of  the  Senate  with  the  generals  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  ;  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Senat  e  to  Marius  and  Caesar  when  in  com¬ 
mand  against  the  public  enemy,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Emperors  to  Ger- 
manieus,  Agricola,  and  Belisarius.  Politics  is  an  experimental  science ;  and 
those  who,  in  their  treatment  of  it,  wish  to  be  specially  scientific,  are  bound 
to  have  special  regard  to  facts.  Where  are  the  facts  that  prove  that,  in  their 
choice  or  treatment  of  generals  or  any  other  public  servants,  commonwealths 
are  swayed  by  private  passion  or  interests,  and  despots  by  the  public  good  ? 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  possibility  of  arterial 
sewers  to  the  reality  of  the  English  constitution  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  two  uuiversals — “  It  is  better  to  have  big 
drains  than  personal  liberty,”  and  secondly,  “  A  despot  is  more 
likely  than  a  free  nation  to  construct  big  drains.”  On  this  head 
the  writer  in  Fraser  says  : — 

But  a  despot  is  desired  for  peace  as  well  as  war.  People  wish  we  had  a 
good  despot  to  drain  London.  In  other  words,  they  wish  they  had  a  man 
master  of  their  lives,  property,  and  religion,  and  whose  children  should  be 
masters  of  their  children’s  lives,  property,  and  religion,  that  he  might  by  his 
fiat  make  a  sewer.  But  in  the  first  place,  is  it  not  as  well  to  have  a  little 
patience  with  English  liberty,  which,  having  made  London,  may  after  all 
prove  able  to  drain  it  ?  May  it  not  be  wise  to  give  the  science  of  Watt  and 
Stephenson  time  to  contrive  a  ladder  before  you  cut  down  the  fruitful  tree  to 
reach  that  which  is  not  the  fairest  of  its  fruits  ?  And  in  the  second  place, 
does  it  appear  that  despots  are  as  much  given  to  making  sewers  as  they  are 
to  building  palaces  for  an  august  being,  and  monuments  to  an  august  name  ? 

With  respect  to  the  third  statement  we  will  only  pause  to  give 
it  its  logical  form,  “  the  poor  thrive  most  under  tyrannies,”  and 
then  proceed  to  quote  the  following  passage:  — 

For  tho  poor,  and  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  if  they  desire  a  despotism, 
surely  signs  have  been  given  in  history  as  glaring  as  a  sign  in  heaven.  There 
is  the  long  cry  of  misery  which  strikes  on  the  historian’s  ear  from  Diocletian 
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to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  There  is  the  population  of  Spain,  famished  and 
decimated,  as  well  as  degraded,  by  Charles  V.  and  his  successors.  There  are 
the  taille  and  corvee,  the  grass-eating  serfs  and  the  dragonnades  of  Bourbon 
Trance.  There  aro  the  bloody  vagrancy  laws  of  the  Tudors.  As  to  “  game 
preserving,”  it  was  under  a  very  civilized  despotism  and  in  face  of  a  strong 
clergy,  that  the  Prince  de  Charolais  used  to  divert  himself  with  shooting,  not 
pheasants,  but  workmen  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  whose  death-throes,  as  they 
fell,  beguiled  the  sameness  of  a  princely  life.  His  pardon  was  easily  obtained. 
The  most  Christian  king,  who  had  made  incest  the  fashion,  could  not  be  hard 
on  murder.  Had  the  Prince  do  Charolais,  however,  been  an  ordinary  person 
of  quality,  and  not  of  the  blood  royal,  he  would  probably  have  been  exiled  to 
his  country  seat.  Had  he  been  a  peasant  suspected  of  worshipping  God  in  a 
way  not  patronized  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  Prince  de  Charolais,  he  would 
have  been  sent  to  die  by  slow  torture  in  the  galleys;  and  if  he  had  resisted, 
he  would  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel.  Sociology  (if  that  is  to  be  its 
classical  name)  must  be  a  science  of  experience  :  and  what  experience  shows 
that  the  rich  and  noble  will  act  more  conscientiously  towards  their  dependents 
when  they  have  made  over  their  consciences  to  a  czar;  or  that  a  czar  amidst 
his  courtiers  will  think  more  of  those  who  are  farthest  from,  than  of  those 
who  are  nearest  to,  his  throne  ?  The  French  freeholds,  be  they  good  things 
or  bad,  were  the  gift  of  a  republic,  and  not  of  an  emperor.  We  know  that 
some  despots  have  learned  the  trick  of  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the 
masses  against  intellect,  at  the  same  time  that  they  appeal  to  wealth  against 
the  passions  of  the  masses.  But  what  has  been  done  for  the  masses,  except  giving 
them  back,  in  ostentatious  largesses,  a  little  of  the  money  which  is  ultimately 
drawn  from  them  in  unobtrusive  taxation,  and  sweeping  off  a  good  many  of 
them  to  Cayenne  ?  The  population  of  France,  it  seems,  has  hitherto  diminished 
under  the  “tranquillity”  of  the  Empire;  though  diplomatic  journalism 
rationally  hopes  for  a  cessation  of  this  sad  effect  from  the  continuance  of  its 
beneficent  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  bo  the  shortcomings  of 
English  society,  we  may  say  without  boasting,  and  we  hold  it  mere  reckless 
cymcism  to  deny,  that  great  and  real  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  upper 
classes  to  improve  the  condition  and  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  the 
source  of  these  efforts  is  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  with  a  sincere 
religion  and  a  free  press.  Individual  responsibility  is  what  a  despotism  is 
desired  to  supersede :  a  sincere  religion  is  what  a  despotism  never  yet  had :  a 
free  press  is  what  a  despotism  never  has  endured  and  never  can  endure. 

The  literary  Imperialists,  although  strongly  prompted  by  the 
same  weariness  of  what  is  established  which  moves  their  poli¬ 
tical  brethren,  still  arrive  at  their  conclusion  in  a  different  way, 
and  look  at  Imperialism  as  the  great  result  of  some  favourite 
theory,  not  as  the  solution  of  a  practical  difficulty.  The  most 
noticeable  are  those  who  are  swayed,  more  or  less  consciously, 
by  two  writers  in  themselves  so  different  as  M.  Comte  and  Mr. 
Carlyle.  The  followers  of  the  former  are  pleased  to  consider  as 
the  final  destiny  of  man  an  imaginary  despotism,  of  which  they 
acknowledge  the  earth  has  seen  no  actual  likeness,  but  which  in¬ 
clines  them  to  view  favourably  such  rude  approaches  to  it  as  that 
made  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  imaginary 
despot  is  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  man  of  his  day,  and  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  those  whom  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind  him  ;  but  how  he  or  his  successor  is  to  be  discovered  and 
appointed  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  political  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  is,  however,  to  be  attended  by  a  concur¬ 
rent  ethical  progress,  and  the  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of 
advance  are  to  act  as  assistants  and  checks  to  each  other.  Most 
of  our  readers  will  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general- 
direction  of  M.  Comte’s  ethical  speculations  to  enjoy  the  wit  and 
piquancy  of  the  following  passage  : — 

Tiio  Comtist  Imperialists  promise  us  a  scientific  hierarchy  and  Pope  as  a 
check  to  their  political  despot.  It  is  a  great  and  unexpected  honour  to  the 
Papal  system  to  be  copied  by  M.  Comte.  But  the  copy  is  like  the  Chinese 
copy  of  a  steamer,  with  a  bundle  of  burning  straw  for  the  smoke.  The  Papal 
system  of  spiritual  control  was  worked  by  the  terrors  of  hell,  for  which  we 
fear  the  terrors  of  philosophic  reprobation  would  prove  but  a  Chinese  substi¬ 
tute.  The  mediaeval  chiefs  of  the  Executive,  when  they  took  a  fancy  for  your 
head  or  your  money,  cared  little  enough  for  being  damned ;  and  the  modem 
chiefs  of  the  Executive,  if  disposed  to  depart  from  the  true  principles  of  social 
science,  would,  too  probably,  care  less  for  being  pronounced  unscientific. 
Besides,  we  should  fear  another  compromise  between  the  two  authorities,  in 
virtue  of  which  you  would  be  cast  out  of  the  church  of  Science  for  suing  out 
your  Habeas  Corpus,  and  burned  for  confuting  M.  Comte. 

It  is  fair  to  mention  that  the  priests  of  social  science  are  expected  to  have 
far  more  power  over  the  lawless  passions  of  men  in  general,  and  despots  in 
particular,  when  morals  shall  have  been  reconstructed  on  physical  principles. 
Justice  and  humanity  will  gain  new  force  when  we  are  once  convinced  that 
they  are  physiological,  and  not  divine.  What  makes  men  fall  into  vice  is 
their  being  still  in  the  theological  stage  of  social  and  ethical  science,  and 
fancying  that  virtue,  instead  of  being  the  dictate  of  then-  cranium,  is  the 
will  of  God.  But  we  may  reasonably  ask  that  the  regeneration  of  philosophy 
should  be  actually  accomplished  before  the  destinies  of  man  are  staked  on 
the  result.  Give  the  moonbeams  of  the  Laputan  sage  time  to  ripen  into 
cucumbers,  before  you  place  the  ordinary  vegetable  beyond  our  reach. 
We  say  this  in  the  most  liberal  sense,  and  merely  from  a  desire,  which 
we  trust  is  not  unphilosophical,  of  combining  the  existence  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  species. 

The  followers  of  M.  Corate  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the  example 
of  Imperial  Home  to  show  the  blessings  of  a  depotism.  They 
must,  however,  admit  that  the  wisdom  of  a  recurrence  to  a  state 
of  things  which  has  so  long  passed  away  is  a  strange  creed  to  be 
held  by  those  who  profess  that  the  advance  of  the  human  race  is 
in  a  straight  line  forwards,  and  that  reaction  is  the  deadliest  of 
errors.  But  there  are  writers  who  are  only  very  remotely  influ¬ 
enced  by  M.  Comte,  and  yet  look  to  Borne  as  a  parallel  to  France, 
and  to  Augustus  as  a  justification  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  whether  the  position  of 
any  one  country  of  modern  and  Christian  Europe  can  really 
be  judged  of  by  the  historical  parallel  of  the  one  all-absorbing 
Empire  of  paganism  F  Secondly,  we  may  ask  whether  the 
Boman  Empire  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  the  nations  that  lived  under  its  sway.  We 
have  done  little  to  answer  this  if  we  merely  prove  that 
the  senatorial  governors  of  the  provinces  were  as  bad  as 
the  Imperial,  or  worse.  A  frightful  amount  of  human 
misery  is  directly  traceable  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  and 


perhaps  all  that  is  meant  by  its  admirers  is,  that  this  misery 
was  less  than  would  have  been  the  misery  consequent  on  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  civil  war.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  France  was  really 
in  the  same  position  as  Borne,  and  had  no  choice  but  the 
Empire  or  unceasing  civil  wars  between  party-leaders  furious 
with  avarice,  and  flushed  with  the  lust  and  habits  of  conquest, 
she  may  perhaps  have  chosen  rightly.  But  the  alternative  has 
scarcely  yet  been  forced  on  England. 

Mr.  Carlyle  arrives  at  Imperialism,  so  far  as  he  arives  at  it  at  all, 
in  a  method  which,  however  differing  in  form,  leads  him  to  results 
not  unlike  that  of  M.  Comte.  He  wishes  the  best  and  wisest 
to  govern  absolutely,  although  he  owns  that  there  is  nothing  but 
insight  or  unreasoning  conviction  to  teach  a  people  who  is 
its  wisest  and  best  man.  But  even  if  the  best  and  wisest  man. 
could  be  found,  there  would  be  considerable  objections  to  his 
undisputed  rule  over  millions  of  men,  and  some  of  those  objec¬ 
tions  are  excellently  stated  in  the  subjoined  passage  : — 

Hero-worshippers  and  Comtists  alike  are  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the 
“anarchy”  which  they  see  all  around  them.  If  by  anarchy  they  mean  that 
nobody  is  above  the  law,  this  seems  rather  a  begging  of  the  question.  If 
by  anarchy  they  mean  liberty  of  conscience,  it  is  to  liberty  of  conscience  that 
we  are  indebted,  among  other  blessings,  for  then1  philosophy ;  and  we  still, 
despite  all  assurances,  cleave  to  the  hope  that  even  this  is  not  the  last  apo- 
calyse  of  truth.  If  they  mean  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  does  not 
sufficiently  interfere  with  our  domestic  arrangements,  the  rate  of  our  wages, 
the  cut  of  our  clothes,  and  the  employment  of  our  time,  let  them  sit  awhile 
at  the  feet  of  certain  philosophers  who  have  shown  sympathy  with  that 
deeper  mind  of  England  which  prefers  to  grow  like  the  forest  tree  rather 
than  like  the  clipped  box,  beautiful  as  the  box  may  bo  when  clipped  by  a 
paternal  hand.  They  can  see  no  true  leading  or  guidance  anywhere  among 
men,  because  a  duke  is  no  longer  a  dux,  and  because  nobody  interferes  with 
your  private  habits  and  opinions.  But  there  is  leading  and  guidance,  how¬ 
ever  different  from  that  which  they  would  give  us,  not  only  nor  chiefly  in 
Parliaments  or  Ministries,  but  in  every  centre  of  thought,  action,  and  affec¬ 
tion — in  every  book,  in  every  court  of  justice,  in  every  social  circle,  in  every 
home.  And  there  is  order  through  the  whole  concordant  frame  of  society  as  order 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  and  laws  in  which  knowledge  adores  the  Creator’s 
wisdom,  but  against  which  ignorance  pandering  to  ignorance  sentimentally 
rebels.  But  all  this  is  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  because  the  poli¬ 
tical  government  of  the  country  will  not  desert  the  duties  which  God  has 
assigned  it,  and,  assuming  duties  which  God  has  not  assigned  to  it,  crush  the 
free  life  of  the  spirit  which  it  is  set  to  guard.  The  world  owes  to  _  hero- 
worship  some  great  lessons  and  some  noble  writing,  but  hero-worship  is  in  a 
fair  vrav  to  wipe  out  the  debt. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  from  which  they  are 
taken.  It  is  time  that  Englishmen  should  speak  distinctly  on  this 
subject,  and  let  the  world  know  that  they  can  separate  the  wish 
to  have  an  alliance  with  France  and  to  treat  the  existing  head,  of 
the  French  nation  with  courtesy  and  confidence  from  anything 
like  the  love  of  Imperialism.  We  may,  in  certain  political  rela¬ 
tions,  ignore  the  nature  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  he  as 
friendly  with  a  despot  as  with  a  free  nation,  though  even  this  is  an 
experiment  not  without  danger.  But  if  we  pass  from  the  sphere  of 
these  relations  to  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  individuals, 
there  are  men  in  France  to  whom  we  owe  a  far  heavier  debt 
than  to  Napoleon  III.  We  owe  it  to  the  assertors  of  French 
liberty — to  the  great  statesmen  and  thinkers  of  France — not 
to  seem  to  hesitate  between  them  and  their  master.  They  have 
taught  us,  enlightened  us,  elevated  us  ;  and  we  owe  it  to  them 
not  to  speak  doubtfully  about  the  value  of  great  principles,  or  to 
balance  stucco  palaces  and  stock-jobbing,  and  a  level  deadness  of 
society,  against  honesty,  nobility,  and  worth.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  Christian  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  Borne  might  have 
reasonably  asked  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  against  an  incur¬ 
sion  of  barbarians,  and  might  have  cheerfully  served  in  his  armies ; 
but  they  could  never  have  been  justified  in  giving  their  mar¬ 
tyred  brethren  of  the  capital  to  suppose  that  they  thought  there 
was  much  to  be  said  for  persecution,  and  that  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  persecutor  more  than  with  the  persecuted.  The 
despotism  that  comes  at  a  late  stage  of  society  is  only  possible 
because  society  has  been  already  demoralized,  and  can  only  con¬ 
tinue  by  making  the  corruption  worse.  To  hesitate,  therefore, 
between  such  despotism  and  liberty  is  to  hesitate  between  evil 
and  good,  between  the  decay  and  the  maintenance  of  all  public 
and  private  virtue. 


PAETY, 

HE  air  is  already  filled  with  the  cries  of  sundry  tribes  of 
Beformers,  hawking  their  motley  ware  of  genuine  and 
spurious  grievances.  The  new  Parliament  will  probably  deal 
with  them  after  the  instinct  of  its  kind — receiving  them  with 
the  most  polite  attention,  working  itself  into  a  great  heat  about 
them  in  June,  and  calmly  shelving  them  in  July.  But  there  is 
one  question,  pressed  by  no  association,  embodied  in  no  hustings 
cry,  which,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  this  Parliament  must 
determine.  On  the  conduct  of  the  next  few  legislative  cam¬ 
paigns  will  depend  the  issue  whether  the  future  Government  of 
this  country  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  party  Government.  We  shall 
ascertain  whether  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  an  aggregate  of  minute 
factions,  almost  irresponsible  from  their  obscurity,  or  by  the 
representatives  of  broader  national  phases  of  opinion  ;  for  be¬ 
tween  these  the  choice  must  lie.  There  is  no  alternative.  The 
independent-member  theory — the  notion  of  653  men,  each  study¬ 
ing  every  question  for  himself,  and  voting  on  his  own  judgment 
of  its  merits  without  bias  or  favour — is  an  inspiration  from 
Laputa,  a  mere  dream  of  doctrinaires.  It  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  country,  and  is  now  abandoned  by  most 
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practical  men.  Men  are  gregarious,  and  herd  together  from  mere 
instinct ;  they  are  eager,  and  will  unite  to  push  the  objects  they 
have  at  heart ;  but  the  combinations  into  which  the  generality 
naturally  fall  are  after  the  typo  of  then1  own  minds,  small  and 
narrow,  and  moulded  on  some  single  speciality.  Combinations 
there  must  be — the  only  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be  broad 
arties,  based  on  comprehensive  ideas,  and  guided  by  men  who 
ave  a  name  to  stake  on  the  wisdom  of  their  course,  or  obscure 
cliques,  with  some  narrow  crotchet  for  a  policy,  and  some  palti-y 
yelping  shibboleth  for  a  cry. 

The  necessity  of  a  party  organization  is  usually  ai'gued  as  if 
it  was  purely  a  House  of  Commons  question.  The  evils  of  the 
opposite  state  of  things  is  indeed  patent  enough  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  body.  Compare  the  traces  left  on  the  statute- 
book  by  the  first  two  years  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Administration, 
or  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel’s,  with  those  which  mark  Lord  Palmerston’s 
rule  up  to  this  time.  Legislation,  in  the  one  case,  is  the  work 
of  powerful  minds — of  minds  fallible,  indeed,  and  often  wrong, 
but  armed  with  mature  experience  and  ample  knowledge.  In  the 
other,  it  is  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  ignorant 
crotchets.  But  the  unstable  and  capricious  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil.  The  extinction  of 
party  is  demoralizing  the  constituencies.  The  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  indeed,  assumes  that  every  ten-pound  householder  is 
competent  to  judge  of  the  complicated  questions  on  which  his 
representative  is  summoned  to  decide;  but  in  making  that 
assumption,  as  Mr.  Bumble  observed,  in  reference  to  a  more 
domestic  fiction,  “the  law  is  a  hass.”  If  they  are  fit  to  decide 
such  controversies  in  detail,  it  can  only  be  by  direct  revelation  ; 
for  they  have  no  possible  means  of  reaching  the  facts  which, 
unhappily,  the  frailty  of  human  intellect  requires  as  a  basis 
for  reasoning.  Their  life  is  not  made  a  burden  to  them  by 
Blue-books  —  no  “trade  reports”  garnish  their  waste-paper 
basket  —  of  statistics  they  know  nothing,  except  what  comes 
to  them  in  some  veracious  summary  of  the  Times,  refracted 
through  the  dingy  medium  of  a  local  paper.  They  cannot 
judge  of  particular  questions.  But  what  those  who  possess 
the  franchise  are,  or  ought  to  be,  capable  of  judging,  is  the 
general  character  of  leaders  in  the  state  ;  and  the  question  which 
their  suffrages  are  rightly  held  to  decide  is,  whether  the 
political  need  of  the  moment  is  for  movement  or  for  pause.  And 
when  the  party  system  was  in  its  fullest  vigour,  these  were  in 
effect  the  only  two  questions  presented  to  an  elector’s  mind — for 
these  determined  whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory,  Conservative 
or  Liberal.  All  this  is  now  sadly  changed.  The  old  watch¬ 
words  remain,  and  are  now  and  then  used  apologetically  in  a 
hustings  speech  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  their  present  interpreters, 
they  are  as  meaningless  as  the  blue  and  green  of  the  Hippodrome. 
The  electors  have  therefore  generally  ceased  to  trust  them ; 
and  they  have  consequently  lost  the  only  criterion  of  political 
excellence  which  really  conveyed  an  idea  to  their  minds.  Their 
material  interests  give  them  little  time  to  study  politics — 
their  only  clue  to  the  mazes  of  the  political  labyrinth  is  gone 
—and  in  default  of  it,  their  votes  are  given  for  selfish  or  sec¬ 
tional  ends.  Private  gratitudes  or  grudges,  the  promotion  of 
some  local  interest,  or  the  glorification  of  some  parochial  nota¬ 
bility,  have  replaced  the  old  fidelity  to  a  party  banner.  Or  if 
some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  spirits  are  above  a  job,  they  never 
rise  higher  than  a  crotchet.  The  putrescence  of  old  organiza¬ 
tions  gives  life  and  vigour  to  cliques  and  crotcheteers.  Such 
knots,  if  they  form  in  the  centre  of  a  compact  party,  are  soon 
dispersed  by  the  influences  which  surround  them ;  but  among  a 
mass  of  scattered,  undecided  stragglers,  their  cohesion  gives 
them  enormous  power,  and,  wavering  and  colourless  as  most 
of  the  constituencies  now  are,  these  cliques  are  in  a  position  to 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  candidates. 

The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  narrow  pledges  and  petty  hustings 
tests  which  have  formed  so  dark  a  feature  in  the  few  last  elections. 
In  Hampshire,  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  determined  by  a  pledge  to 
support  a  special  mode  of  administering  the  county  rate — at  Bath, 
the  Established  clergy  vote  enthusiastically  for  a  man  hostile  to  all 
endowments,  because'in  that  hostility  he  includesMaynooth — and, 
at  Dundee,  it  appears  that  a  dance  in  a  drawing-room  on  a  Sunday 
evening  is  held  to  be  an  absolute  and  final  disqualification  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  Maynooth  and  the  “  Sabbath” 
enjoy  an  evil  pre-eminence  among  these  busting  tests ;  for,  on 
the  principle  that  corruptio  optimi  pessimci  est,  a  religious  fool  is 
the  greatest  of  all  fools.  But  the  political  influence  which  sec¬ 
tarian  zealots  have  gained  since  1846,  and  the  mire  through  which 
they  have  dragged  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  imputed  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  only  organization  which  is  strong  enough  to 
keep  them  down.  Party  is  the  only  true  antidote  to  clique. 
There  are  many  highly  conscientious  men  w  ho  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  positive  immorality  for  a  man  to  vote — as  every  party  man  must 
often  do— in  opposition  to  his  convictions.  If  a  vote  were  an 
assertion  of  fact,  and  the  House  of  Commons  a  debating 
club,  this  would  be  a  tenable  doctrine.  But  a  vote  is  not  an 
assertion  it  is,  either  actually  or  inchoately,  a  command.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  waste  its  time  in  propounding 
abstract  truths  ;  and,  in  the  rare  cases  where  its  votes  seem  to 
assume  that  form,  it  is  only  a  preliminary  step  of  the  process 
which  ends  in  a  command.  To  a  command,  however,  the  terms 
truth  and  “  falsehood  ”  are  inapplicable.  It  may  be  expedient, 
or  the  reverse ;  and  its  immediate  expediency  may  be  outweighed 
ly  t  lc  evils  which,  on  a  larger  survey  of  its  consequences,  may 


be  seen  to  flow  from  its  adoption.  And  the  highest  expediency 
of  ah — that  before  which  all  other  interests,  save  those  of  morality 
and  religion,  sink  into  insignificance — is  the  displacement  of  an 
incapable,  or  the  reinstatement  of  a  trustworthy  Minister.  To 
give  a  party-vote,  then,  against  a  conviction  of  the  special  merits 
of  the  actual  matter  under  discussion,  may  be  merely  to  prefer 
the  higher  expediency  to  the  lower.  The  terms  “  truth”  and 
“  falsehood  ”  may  well  be  employed  with  reference  to  votes  in 
the  Sorbonne,  but  they  are  a  misuse  of  language  when  applied  to 
the  proceedings  of  any  assembly  whose  domain  is  not  dogma, 
but  action. 


THE  MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  that  has  provided  Manchester  with  a 
merely  Artistic  Exhibition.  Of  Industrial  Exhibitions — to 
say  the  truth — we  have  had  enough  for  the  present.  The  pal¬ 
mary  success  of  1851  in  London  was  very  fairly  rivalled  in  Paris 
in  1855.  But  even  then  many  people  thought  that  at  least  teu 
years  had  better  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated.  What  was  possible  at  Paris  was  unattainable 
in  cities  less  fortunately  situated ;  and  the  Exhibitions  at  New 
York  and  Dublin  were  necessarily  failures.  Whatever  advances 
may  be  made  year  by  year  in  the  industrial  application  of  sound 
principles  of  art,  a  year’s  interval  is  insufficient  as  a  measure  of 
progress.  Healthy  growth  is  proverbially  a  slow  process,  and 
time  must  be  allowed  for  good  seeds  to  fructify  and  to  ripen.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  provincial  cities  to  furnish  the  untravelled 
masses  of  their  populations  with  such  miniature  repetitions  of 
the  “  World’s  Pair”  as  the  local  exhibitions  of  industrial  art 
organized  lately  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  Manchester  itself  at  the 
inauguration  ot  the  new  Mechanics’  Institute  last  autumn.  But 
the  great  capital  of  our  manufacturing  districts  would  never 
have  become — what  it  will  be  this  summer — the  bourne  of  art- 
pilgrimages  from  all  lands,  had  it  not  provided  some  distinctive 
and  unprecedented  attraction.  All  honour  then  to  the  wise  fore¬ 
sight  ot  the  originator  of  the  idea — and  to  the  intelligent  public 
spirit  of  those  who  adopted  and  developed  it — of  making  Man¬ 
chester  for  this  year  the  seat,  not  of  any  mere  imitation  of 
former  exhibitions,  but  of  a  collection  of  the  Art-Treasures  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

There  seems  to  us  a  special  fitness  in  the  chief  centre  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  present  age  becoming  thus  the 
temporary  home  of  the  glorious  products  of  the  art  of  the  past. 
It  was  an  imperial  duty  for  the  metropolis  to  collect,  compare, 
and  criticize,  with  a  practical  object,  the  manufactures  of  our 
own  time.  Manchester,  content  with  her  industrial  supremacy, 
invites  the  world,  amidst  the  stern  actualities  of  the  smoke  of  her 
chimneys  and  the  whirr  of  her  machinery,  to  look  backward  rather 
than  forward — to  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  refinements  of 
the  past  rather  than  to  the  more  selfish  interests  of  present 
rivalries.  And  yet  we  believe  that  more  powerful  lessons  for 
future  profit  will  be  taught  the  artisans  of  Lancashire  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Old  Trafford  than  by  any  more  obviously 
didactic  monitor.  Indirect  teaching  is  never  the  least  effective, 
and  most  people  profit  more  by  a  fable,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  draw  its  moral  for  themselves.  If  there  be  a  danger  of  mate¬ 
rial  interests  claiming  an  undue  predominance  in  Manchester,  the 
best  corrective  will  be  found,  we  believe,  in  its  Art- Treasures 
Exhibition. 

In  fact,  the  great  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  mar¬ 
vellous  display  inaugurated  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last,  is 
scarcely,  we  think,  so  much  the  exalting  influence  of  so  incom¬ 
parable  a  collection  of  the  technic  creations  of  the  human  intellect, 
as  the  sense  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  anything  to  remind 
one  of  the  less  liberal  associations  of  buying  and  selling.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  perspective  of  the  nave  from  the  entrance. 
On  each  side  is  an  endless  series  of  historical  portraits  or  rich 
tapestries,  while  two  rows  of  exquisite  sculpture,  and  other  two 
rows  of  cases  full  of  unimaginable  beauties  of  majolica,  and  ena¬ 
melling,  and  every  kind  of  work  of  the  carver  or  goldsmith,  con¬ 
duct  the  eye  to  the  great  transept  at  the  further  extremity.  And 
on  either  side  of  the  nave,  the  vistas  of  the  suites  of  saloons 
connected  by  vestibules,  devoted  respectively  to  ancient  and 
modern  painting,  are  equally  remarkable.  Were  it  not  for  the 
admission  of  some  few  articles,  quite  unworthy  of  their  place, 
and  which  look  like  the  cunningly-introduced  “  cards”  of  astute 
tradesmen,  and  which  we  earnestly  counsel  the  authorities 
to  remove,  there  would  not  be  a  single  drawback  to  the 
refined  taste  presiding  over  the  whole  Exhibition.  The 
majority  of  our  readers  will  probably  make  it  a  duty  to  visit 
and  study  this  unparalleled  collection  of  Art  Treasures  before 
its  inevitable,  but  most  deplorable,  dispersion.  In  some  future 
articles  we  may  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  its  more  re¬ 
markable  contents ;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  general  description  of  the  building  and  its  several 
departments,  and  the  opening  ceremony. 

The  “  Palace,”  as  these  fairy  constructions  of  glass  and  iron 
are  now  universally  and  not  unfitly  called,  makes  no  pretensions 
to  rival  those  of  Hyde  Park  and  Sydenham,  It  is  vast  in 
area,  though  not  sufficiently  vast  to  accommodate  fitly  all  the 
pictures  that  have  been  generously  contributed ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  equable  diffusion  of  ample  light  and  general  convenience  of 
arrangement  are  concerned,  it  is  practically  most  successful. 
But  we  must  confess  to  some  little  disappointment  as  to  its 
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aesthetic  qualities.  The  nave  is  somewhat  low,  in  proportion 
to  its  unbroken  length  ;  and  though  the  infinite  repetition  of 
the  light  semicircular  arch  formed  by  its  iron  ribs  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  yet  the  tunnel-like  effect  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  extent  of  the  uniform  series.  In  plan,  the 
building  consists  of  a  nave,  intersected,  at  its  western  end,  by  a 
transept  of  equal  height  and  breadth;  and  what  would  be 
aisles  in  a  cathedral,  are  represented  here  by  constructions, 
parallel  with  the  nave,  and  similar  to  it  in  all  respects  but  size. 
These,  subdivided  in  their  length  by  vestibules,  through  which 
they  communicate  with  the  central  nave,  are  faultless  as  picture- 
galleries,  both  for  light  and  tone  of  colour.  In  the  nave,  we  are 
mclined  to  desire  a  more  positive  and  less  monotonous  coloration, 
although  the  effect  obtained  is  undeniably  harmonious  and  in¬ 
offensive,  especially  when  the  sunlight  streams  in  from  the  crown 
of  the  glass-vault,  the  only  part  where  the  transparent  material 
is  left  unscreened.  In  this  climate  we  have  more  dull  days  than 
sunny  ones  to  provide  for;  and  it  strikes  us  that,  following  the 
precedent  of  architectural  polycliromy,  a  rich  chocolate  with 
gilding  would  have  suited  the  iron  ribs  better  than  their  present 
stone  colour,  relieved  as  it  is  by  rather  ineffective,  and  not  always 
congruous,  patterns  in  red  and  white.  As  to  the  iron  construc¬ 
tion  itself,  the  great  vault,  free  from  any  intricacies  of  ties  or 
bracing,  is  very  beautiful  for  its  simplicity.  But  the  general  details 
of  the  castings  are  unsatisfactory.  We  could  overlook  the  general 
meagreness  and  coarseness  of  surface  of  the  component  parts  of 
an  iron  fabric,  but  there  need  be  no  limit,  from  the  capacities  of 
the  material,  to  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  form.  The  detail 
here  is  a  pseudo-Gothic,  and  Gothic  forms  are  travestied  in 
the  spandril-ornaments,  and  especially  in  the  tracery  of  the  great 
semicircles  at  the  extremities  of  the  building.  Iron  construction 
is,  after  all,  more  the  province  of  the  engineer  than  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  engineer  should  not  marry 
beauty  to  utility.  The  time  has  come  for  progress  in  the  design 
of  these  palaces  of  glass  and  metal,  and  we  look  for  some  novel 
and  artistic  handling  of  materials  whose  resources  are  as  yet  un¬ 
developed.  We  note  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  the  effect  of 
the  clustered  and  banded  shafts  of  Pointed  architecture  at  the 
angles  of  the  transept  in  the  Manchester  building,  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  a  coup  manque.  So  much  for  the  interior.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  precedent  of  the  Paris  Palace,  where  the  glass  roof 
is  imposed  on  solid  walls,  has  been  followed  rather  than  the  more 
consistent  uniformity — w7ith  no  combination  of  distinct  types  of 
construction — of  Hyde  Park  and  Sydenham.  Here  the  walls 
and  facades  of  the  building  are  of  white  brick,  designed  in  a  sort 
of  Romanesque  style,  and  not  improved  by  rather  tasteless 
polyehromy  in  patterns  and  arches  formed  of  bricks  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  The  imposing  dignity  of  the  fine  brick  fa£ade  of  the 
Great  Northern  terminus  at  King’s  Cross  has  been  quite  lost  at 
Manchester,  where  the  conditions  were  much  the  same,  and 
where  a  still  grander  effect  might  have  been  produced. 

Turning  from  the  building  to  the  treasures  which  it  enshrines, 
we  must  observe  that  though  its  contents  divide  themselves  into 
eight  or  nine  distinct  and  important  departments,  the  speciality 
of  the  Exhibition  is  that  it  is  a  Picture-gallery  of  the  highest 
class.  Thousands  will  go  to  visit  a  Pmakothek  which  will 
almost  bear  comparison  with  the  Louvre,  or  the  Brera,  or  the 
Uffizi,  or  the  galleries  of  Munich  or  Dresden,  and  which, 
unlike  them,  will  be  never  seen  unless  it  be  seen  during  this 
short  summer ;  while  hundreds  only  will  be  attracted  by  the 
virtu,  even  though  the  Bernal  and  Soulages  collections, 
swelled  by  numberless  contributions  from  private  museums, 
form  such  a  whole  of  ornamental  art  as  has  seldom  or  never 
been  seen  before  in  one  place.  Our  readers  must  imagine 
a  Picture-gallery  of  some  twelve  hundred  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art — not  counting  hundreds  of  historical  portraits,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  about  six  hundred  paintings  by  modern  British  masters, 
exclusiveof  works  of  foreign  artists, orwater-colours,  or  engravings 
— before  they  can  realize  what  awaits  them  at  Manchester.  All 
lovers  of  art  know  the  value  and  interest  of  the  small  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  old  masters  at  the  British  Institution,  and  can 
calculate  for  themselves  the  importance  of  the  Manchester  collec¬ 
tion  by  comparison.  The  treasures  of  pictorial  art,  buried  in 
the  great  country-houses  of  England,  and  somewhat  jealously 
guarded,  for  the  most  part,  from  vulgar  intrusion,  have  long  been 
known  to  be  priceless.  But  how  priceless  was  not  known,  till 
the  present  results  of  Mr.  Deane’s  fortunate  audacity  enabled  us 
to  see  them  collectively.  It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
acknowledge  the  generous  willingness  with  which,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  the  possessors  of  art  treasures  lent  themselves 
to  the  project.  It  must  have  caused  a  certain  pang  to 
ownership  and  connoisseurship  to  trust  objects  of  such  value, 
and  many  of  them  so  fragile,  to  the  chances  of  railway  transit 
and  popular  exhibition.  Many  a  wall  is  stripped  of  its  most 
precious  ornament  for  this  season,  and  many  a  museum  deprived 
of  its  choicest  gems  ;  and  the  multitudes  who  will  profit  by  the 
kind  liberality  of  the  owners  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
favour.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  and  that  is  that  the  lenders  have 
never  seen  their  owrn  treasures  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
Manchester  Palace,  and  that  they  will  find  their  reward  not  only 
in  their  own  opportunities  of  comparative  study,  but  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  great  expe¬ 
riment  in  art-education  which  we  recognise  in  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition. 

And  this  leads  us  to  make  one  remark  to  which  we  attach  great 


importance,  and  which  we  desire  to  press  without  loss  of  time  on  the 
notice  of  the  authorities.  If  these  pictures  are  to  educate 
the  lower,  or  even  the  middle,  classes,  we  are  satisfied  that 
each  painting  must  be  legibly  lettered  with  the  name,  date,  and 
school  of  the  artist.  Learners  must  be  spared  the  labour  of 
searching  catalogues.  We  make  no  complaint  of  the  somewhat 
confused  arrangement  of  the  catalogue — which  is  probably  only 
provisional — nor  of  the  kind  of  figuring  employed  (black  upon 
gold  leaf),  though  it  is  very  far  from  conspicuous;  but  we  assert 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  benefit  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  lost  unless  each  picture  tells  the  broad  outlines  of  its 
story.  It  is  a  good  joke,  but  a  very  true  one,  that  English 
tourists  in  foreign  galleries  spend  their  time,  not  in  looking  at 
the  pictures,  but  in  reading  “  Murray’s”  descriptions  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  pictures.  We  hope  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
that  Mr.  Scharf  will  take  care  to  label  each  picture  conspicu¬ 
ously  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  lowest  price  of 
admission.  And  if  a  few  lecturers  were  employed  to  go  through 
the  galleries  at  short  intervals,  in  chronological  order,  with  a 
popular  running  commentary,  we  are  confident  that  they  would 
never  be  without  an  attentive  audience. 

Upon  the  details  of  the  opening  ceremony  we  shall  not  linger. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  went  off  with  unalloyed  success.  The 
arrangements  seemed  perfect ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  general 
administration,  in  small  things,  such  as  the  uniform  of  the  boys 
who  sell  catalogues  or  lend  opera-glasses,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
greater  importance,  wras  thoroughly  admirable  for  unpretending 
efficiency.  The  Prince-Consort  performed  his  part  with  good 
taste  and  geniality ;  and  his  speeches  were,  as  they  always  are, 
instructive  and  judicious.  His  suite,  and  a  crowd  of  dignitaries 
in  state  dress  and  official  costumes,  made  the  scene  very  splendid  ; 
and  the  Lancashire  ladies  were  conveniently  forgetful  of  the 
public  mourning.  At  the  exact  moment  when  it  was  needed,  a 
burst  of  sunshine  lighted  rip  the  group  on  the  dais,  and  the 
orderly  crowds  dispersed  throughout  the  building,  realized  that 
magic  effect  of  the  pageantry  of  light  and  colour  of  which  Paolo 
Veronese  or  Watteau  never  dreamed,  but  with  which  this  age  of 
Crystal  Palaces  has  made  us  all  familiar.  The  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  undertaking  in  a  most 
curious  prayer ;  and  an  excellent  band  and  chorus  performed 
the  music  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  selection  from  the  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia  was  well  chosen  and  effectively  given.  In  the  grand 
chorale  of  the  “  Old  Hundredth”  we  had  expected  greater  power 
from  a  Lancashire  chorus  ;  and  by  the  excessive  prolongation  of 
the  final  note  of  each  line,  the  conductor  seemed  to  us  slightly 
to  injure  the  unity  of  the  composition.  But  the  whole  was  a 
worthy  inauguration  of  a  most  noble  and  important  under¬ 
taking,  and  we  trust  that  auspices  so  favourable  may  be  crowned 
by  a  career  of  deserved  usefulness  and  success. 


PUBLIC  OFFICE  COMPETITION. 

0  sight-seers,  at  least,  May,  1857,  proves  a  “  merry,  merry” 
month.  Within  four  days  of  each  other,  two  abnormal  art 
exhibitions  of  the  highest  importance  have  been  opened.  The 
city  of  modern  progress,  Manchester,  has  dedicated  a  vast  trans¬ 
lucent  palace — itself  a  symbol  of  the  mechanical  victories  of  the 
age — to  the  glories  of  bygone  genius ;  while  our  old  historic  W est- 
minster  has  filled  its  mediaeval  hall  with  competitive  demands  for 
the  honour  of  developing  the  artistic  beauty  of  over-built  and 
uuder-architecturedLondon.  On  one  side,  progress  looks  gracefully 
back — on  the  other,  antiquity  trustfully  allies  itself  to  progress. 
But  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  drawing  antitheses.  The  Public 
Office  market  is  open,  and  we  must  be  up  and  bargaining.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  no  less  than  the  future  artistic  weal 
or  woe  of  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world — to  be  solved  im¬ 
partially  by  foreigner  or  native,  as  the  case  may  be.  With  this 
view,  more  than  two  hundred  sets  of  designs  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  executive ;  and  for  some  weeks  to  come,  judges  will 
rack  their  heads,  critics  dogmatise,  and  the  intelligent  public 
outside  gape  and  wrangle. 

That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  turmoil  should  be  the  intole¬ 
rable  condition  of  the  houses  destined  for  the  public  service  is, 
after  all,  only  an  accident.  It  is  the  feather  which  has  at  last 
broken  the  back  of  that  patient— possibly  clumsy — camel,  the 
London  citizen.  For  years  the  banks  of  the  Thames  have  been 
his  eyesore,  and  its  stream  his  cesspool ;  and  he  has  returned  from 
his  summer’s  saunter  at  Paris  or  Florence  to  make  the  sage 
remark  that  they  do  things  better  abroad,  and  then  do  nothing 
whatever  towards  employing  his  own  far  more  abundant  wealth  in 
measures  of  similar  improvement.  In  the  meanwhile,  successive 
Governments  displayed  their  fertility  of  resource  in  shirking, 
session  after  session,  the  claims  of  metropolitan  improvement, 
under  versatile  pretexts  of  foreign  policy.  At  last  Nemesis 
came,  with  an  Aeschylean  appropriateness,  in  the  Foreign  Office 
literally  tumbling  about  their  ears,  on  that  memorable  afternoon 
which  so  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  career  alike  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  and  M.  Drouyn  de  l’Huys.  Since  then,  Cabinet  Councils 
have  been  perforce  held  at  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury’s  house; 
and  although  the  British  Constitution  has  not  been  ruined  by  the 
change,  it  has  at  least  set  our  rulers  thinking  it  was  time  to 
rebuild  their  premises— and  the  thought  of  rebuilding  their 
premises  has  led  to  the  bold  conviction  that  the  Thames  wants 
cleansing,  and  that,  when  once  clean,  there  may  as  well  be  a 
quay  from  which  to  admire  the  pellucid  stream.  In  short,  “  the 
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fire  began  to  burn  the  stick,  the  stick  began  to  beat  the  dog,” 
&e.  &c. 

We  do  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  attempt  to  offer  any  cri¬ 
ticism  upon  the  individual  designs  with  which  Westminster 
Hall  is  crowded.  To  pick  out  a  few  favourites  would  be  invi¬ 
dious  ;  to  analyse  the  entire  success  of  the  better  sort  in  a  pre¬ 
fatory  notice,  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  a  subject  as  delicate  as 
it  is  extensive ;  while  to  gibbet,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  done,  the  quizzes  of  the  Exhibition,  would  be  to  give  their 
authors  a  notoriety  of  which  they  are  no  way  worthy,  but  which, 
without  doubt,  they  are  courting.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  competitive  designs  of  unparalleled  badness  have  been 
deliberately  excogitated  by  men  who,  conscious  of  their  own  me¬ 
diocrity,  know  they  never  can  be  spoken  of  for  any  merits,  and 
are  therefore  resolved  to  gain  a  notoriety  in  the  artistic  world, 
similar  to  that  which  is  earned  in  general  society  by  knocker 
stealing,  or  British  Bank  speculation. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  wooden  walls  of  the 
exhibition  labyrinth  are  covered  with  a  mixed  array  of  Classical, 
Renaissance,  and  Gothic  conceptions.  Egyptian  is  absent,  and 
Nineveh  does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  votaries.  Very  faint, 
also,  are  the  symptoms  of  that  new  style  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
dreams,  and  about  which  we  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Buskin 
has  yet  exploded  a  pamphlet.  On  the  whole,  we  are  a  little 
disappointed  at  this.  We  were  rather  in  hopes  that  some  of 
the  men  who  “  go  in  not  to  win”  would  have  preferred  risking 
their  bark  upon  the  wide  waters  of  originality  than  the  dull 
lagoon  of  academic  imitation.  A  few  competitors,  to  be  sure 
(apparently  of  foreign  origin),  present  us  with  conceptions 
referable  to  no  antecedent  style,  but  even  with  them  it 
is  mere  mosaic  coarsely  jointed.  Of  the  acknowledged  types 
there  are  several  examples  of  great  merit,  which  we  enforce 
ourselves  not  to  particularize.  However  notable  their  merits, 
these  must  be  dealt  with  in  subordination  to  the  great  desi¬ 
derata — the  carrying  down  the  Park  to  the  river,  the  opening 
out  the  British  Forum,  whose  boundaries  must  be  the  Abbey, 
the  Parliament  House,  the  Palace  of  Administration,  and  the 
Thames — and  the  fitting  up  its  spacious  area  with  terrace  and  with 
garden.  No  building,  however  graceful  in  itself,  can  be  satis¬ 
factory,  if  this  desideratum  be  neglected.  London  gasps  for  open 
spaces”  architecturally  arranged.  With  an  opportunity  such  as  few 
cities  in  the  world  possess,  in  the  curve  of  the  wide  Thames  from 
Westminster  to  Waterloo  Bridges,  we  are  risking  the  loss  of  all 
that  we  might  have  earned  out  of  this  vast  occasion,  if  we  act 
like  the  prodigal  and  cover  all  our  ground  with  a  wasteful  spread 
of  low,  insipid  building.  Height  is  what  in  a  city  gives  effect — 
height  makes  concentration  possible — and  concentration  creates 
that  abundance  of  surrounding  space,  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  turns  the  question,  whether  a  city  is  a  mere  collection 
of  fine  buildings,  or  a  grand,  imperial  whole. 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand.  No  design,  however  beautiful 
in  itself,  will  receive  our  recommendation,  unless  it  manifests 
its  compatibility  with  the  creation  of  the  river-side  Park.  Next 
week  we  shall  proceed  to  subject  the  competition  to  this  crucial 
test. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

T  the  last  Meeting  of  this  Society,  a  very  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Consumption,  entitled,  Inquiries  into  the  Quantity  of  Air 
inspired,  at  each  five  minutes,  one  quarter,  and  half-hour  of  the 
Day  and  Niyht,  and  under  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of 
Exercise,  Food,  and  Medicine,  Temperature,  Sfc.  The  communi¬ 
cation  consists  of  three  parts,  and  comprises  the  results  of  1200 
series  of  observations.  The  first  part  contains  the  results  of 
three  investigations  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  breathed  during 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  registered  every  fifteen 
and  thirty  minutes.  The  second  part  describes  the  influence  of 
posture,  riding  on  horseback,  travelling  by  omnibus  and  railway, 
rowing,  swimming,  walking,  carrying  of  weights,  the  labour  of 
the  tread  wheel,  ascending  and  descending  steps — also  of  sunlight 
and  darkness,  artificial  heat,  various  diets,  &c.  The  third  part 
is  devoted  to  certain  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  There  are  not  any  records  of  inquiries  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  and  extremely  few 
in  reference  to  any  portion  of  the  second.  The  aim  of  previous 
observers  had  been  to  determine  the  chemical  effects  of  respira¬ 
tion. 

The  author  was  himself  the  subject  of  all  the  investigations. 
He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  healthy 
and  strong,  and  with  a  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  280  cubic 
inches.  The  instrument  employed  was  Glover’s  patent  dry  gas 
meter  of  improved  manufacture,  and  arranged  to  register  from 
one  to  one  million  cubic  inches.  The  action  was  reversed  so  as 
to  measure  inspiration.  The  mouthpiece  employed  was  Sibson’s, 
and  it  was  connected  with  the  spirometer  by  vulcanized  caout¬ 
chouc  tubing,  and  could  be  fastened  upon  the  head  by  elastic 
straps.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  was  effected  by  three  inquiries — 1st,  by  using 
the  spirometer  whilst  in  the  quiet  sitting  posture,  during  five 
minutes  at  the  commencement  of  each  quarter  of  an  hour,  from 
5  a.m.  to  65  p.m.,  and  of  each  half-hour  from  65  p.m.  to  3^  a.m. 
Exercise  was  taken  in  the  intervals,  and  food  was  eaten  at 
85  a.m.,  1,  5I,  and  8l>-  p.m.  endly,  by  using  the  spirometer 


without  intermission  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
excepting  at  intervals  amounting  collectively  to  forty  minutes. 
3rdly,  by  an  inquiry  similar  to  the  second,  but  continued 
through  the  night  only.  In  all  these  inquiries,  the  rate  of 
respiration  and  pulsation,  with  the  temperature  of  the  wet  and 
dry  bulbs,  and  the  barometric  pressure,  were  recorded. 

Among  the  most  important  and  interesting  results  are  the 
following.  The  inquiry  made  during  five  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  5  a.m.  to  65  p.m., 
and  at  the  beginning  of  every  half-hour  from  G\  p.m.  to  3^  a.m., 
gave  the  following  average  quantities  in  the  sitting  posture  : — 
after  supper,  334  cubic  inches  per  minute  ;  before  breakfast, 
358  ;  after  breakfast,  443  ;  after  dinner,  448 ;  and  after  tea,  434. 
Mental  excitement  on  several  occasions  did  not  influence  the 
quantity  of  air  inspired  when  the  registration  took  place  only 
once  in  five  minutes.  Sleep  occurred  with  the  lowest  quantity 
of  air  inspired — viz.,  with  334  cubic  inches  per  minute,  but  the 
quantity  increased  during  sleep  to  371  per  minute.  Posture 
increased  the  quantity  of  air  inspired — in  the  sitting  over  the 
lying  posture,  and  in  the  standing  over  the  sitting  posture.  The 
increase  in  the  standing  over  the  lying  posture  varied  from 
20  to  96  cubic  inches  per  minute.  Biding  in  or  upon  an  om¬ 
nibus  increased  the  quantity  about  230  cubic  inches  per  minute 
over  that  inspired  when  sitting  at  rest.  Biding  on  horseback  in¬ 
creased  it — at  the  walking  pace,  450  cubic  inches,  cantering  900, 
and  trotting  1300  cubic  inches  per  minute.  Bailway  travelling  on 
the  engine  increased  it  200  cubic  inches— in  the  third-class  car¬ 
riages  nearly  200,  in  the  second-class  150,  and  in  the  first-class 
100.  The  quantity  was  the  greatest  at  the  speed  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  per  1  >ur.  Gentle  walking  increased  the  respi¬ 
ration  from  169  to  69.  cubic  inches  per  minute  ;  when  moderate 
it  increased  it  about  3  and  when  fast  the  increase  was  from 
1206  to  rCn.  Gentle  .  ring  increased  it  1900,  and  fast  run¬ 
ning  2323  to  2300  cubm  inches  per  minute.  Carrying  weights 
from  20  lbs.  to  118  lbs.  at  the  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour 
increased  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  about  1900  cubic  inches  per 
minute.  Heat  and  sunlight  increased  the  rate  of  respiration 
from  i6'8  to  17  8  per  minute.  Darkness  lessened  the  quantity 
of  air  inspired  to  the  extent  of  32  cubic  inches  per  minute. 
Considerable  increase  of  artificial  heat  caused  increased  respi¬ 
ration,  and  considerable  decrease  the  contrary,  and  these  changes 
increased  by  continuance. 

The  author  next  gives  the  effects  of  a  great  variety  of  food  and 
drink  on  respiration.  The  most  remarkable  changes  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  following  articles.  Milk  increased  the  respiration 
33  to  49  per  minute ;  potatoes,  only  o  to  6  ;  coffee,  19  to  25  ;  tea, 
28  to  96  ;  sugar,  60  to  88  ;  rum,  34  to  42  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  cod-liver  oil  decreased  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  10  to 
63  cubic  inches  per  minute,  and  olive  oil  94  per  minute.  The 
temperature  of  the  breath  varied  with  that  of  the  inspired  air, 
but  not  proportionately.  It  was,  on  the  average,  94°'7  in  the 
room,  and  890,i  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  notice  the 
most  remarkable  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  The  detailed  and  averaged  quantities  of  air  breathed 
by  him  at  various  periods  of  the  day,  and  under  certain  defined 
conditions,  permit  an  approximative  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
quantities  breathed  by  various  classes  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  quantities  of  chemical  elements  required  to  combine  with  the 
oxygen.  Thus  an  unoccupied  gentleman  probably  spends  nine 
hours  in  the  lying  posture,  eleven  in  the  sitting  posture,  one  in 
walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  and  three  hours  in 
standing,  or  walking  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The 
quantity  of  air  thus  inspired  by  him  daily  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : — 

9  hours  in  the  lying  posture  ....  243,000  cubic  inches. 

11  „  sitting . 35i,78o  „ 

1  ,,  walking . 66,000  ,, 

3  „  standing . 144,000  „ 

giving  a  total  of  804,780  cubic  inches  of  air  breathed  daily.  An 
ordinary  tradesman  may  be  estimated  to  pass  eight  hours  and 
a  half  in  the  lying  posture,  six  in  the  sitting  posture,  three 
in  walking,  and  four  in  standing.  He  will  then  breathe  a 
total  daily  quantity  of  938,580  cubic  inches.  The  hard-working 
labourer  will  probably  breathe  1,368,390  cubic  inches  of  air 
daily.  The  three  classes  thus  differ  greatly  in  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  they  inspire,  and  therefore  in  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  them ;  and  if  each  obtained  a  suitable  quantity  of 
material  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  the  labourer  would  still  have 
greater  wear  of  system  than  the  unoccupied  man. 

The  estimation  of  the  wear  of  system  from  various  kinds  of 
labour  may  be  made  from  this  inquiry,  if  the  quantity  of  air  in¬ 
spired  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  fair  indication  of  that  result 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  hard  labour  of  felons,  the  marching  of 
soldiers,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  by  the  community. 
We  may  consequently  infer  the  amount  of  food  and  rest  which 
each  condition  requires.  It  is  also  possible  to  increase  or  lessen 
the  needful  quantity  of  food  (within  limits)  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  ;  and  we  learn  how  much  more  costly  the  maintenance 
of  soldiers  must  necessarily  be  in  time  of  war  than  peace,  and 
that  of  felons  at  forced  labour  than  in  idleness.  We  further 
learn  how  to  lessen  the  wear  of  system  arising  from  such  exer¬ 
tion  as  the  carrying  of  burdens,  by  reducing  the  speed  at  which 
they  are  borne. 

These  inquiries  also  enable  us  to  account  for  the  inability  of 
many  persons  to  make  an  ascent,  except  at  the  slowest  pace,  and 
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for  the  great  inequality  in  all  persons  between  the  effect  of 
ascending  steps  and  walking  on  level  ground  at  the  same  speed. 
From  his  investigations  and  experience  in  Switzerland,  the  author 
believes  that  his  views  account  for  such  accidents  as  the  spitting 
of  blood,  which  have  occurred  whilst  ascending  mountains,  without 
reference  to  the  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is,  in  part, 
independent  of  chemical  changes,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs  and  trachea  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of 
air  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  to  carry  on 
the  current  of  blood,  and  especially  to  maintain  a  due  relation 
between  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  circuits.  They  also  explain 
the  conservative  influence  of  dark  rooms  in  eastern  and  southern 
climes,  and  of  night  in  all  climates.  In  like  manner,  they  indicate 
the  reason  of  the  unhealthiness  of  buildings  with  deficient  light— 
as  prison  cells  and  many  dwellings  of  the  poor — and  also  of 
nervous  persons  living  much  in  seclusion.  It  is  probable  that 
.  change  of  season  varies  the  quantity  of  air  inspired.  Heated 
rooms  lead  to  exhaustion  indirectly,  by  increasing  the  activity  of 
every  function.  Cold,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  increases  respira¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  breathing  of  cold  air  lessens  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired.  Sleep  and  quietude  are  naturally  associated  with  dark¬ 
ness  and  diminished  activity  of  functions  ;  and  therefore  wake¬ 
fulness  and  labour  at  those  periods  of  the  day  must  induce  more 
wear  of  system.  Hence  the  ill  effect  of  night  labour.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ease  with  which  some  persons  pursue  mental 
labour  at  night  may  be  owing  to  the  lessened  vital  actions  at 
that  period. 

Breakfast  seems  to  be  the  most  important  meal  to  the  system, 
since  it  is  taken  after  a  long  interval,  and  produces  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  frame  than  any  other  meal.  The  effect  of  food 
does  not  pass  away  between  the  meals,  or  during  the  working 
day.  Since  a  due  relation  between  the  respiratory  function  and 
the  food  supplied  to  the  system  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  life,  these  inquiries  arc  of  great  value,  as  they 
serve  to  prove  how  .wisely  our  natural  appetites  lead  us  to  a  due 
combination  of  food,  while  at  the  same  time  they  explain  the  ill 
consequences  of  what  is  termed  “high  living.”  Dr.  Smith’s 
interesting  paper  was  accompanied  by  an  extensive  series  of 
tables  and  curves  illustrating  his  investigations. 


MUSIC. 

HEE  majesty’s  THEATBE. 

ADLLE.  PICCOLOMINI  made  her  appearance  in  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor  on  Thursday,  the  house  being  densely 
crowded  in  the  double  anticipation  of  a  new  Lucia  and  new 
Edgardo.  The  duet  “Verranno  ate,”  in  which  the  lovers  exchange 
their  vows — one  of  Donizetti’s  sweetest  melodies — was  delight¬ 
fully  sung  by  the  pair.  Madlle.  Piccolomini  evidently  studies 
conscientiously,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  continually  gaining 
something  in  tone  and  finish — in  propriety  of  dramatic  expression 
she  is  never  at  fault.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  severe  test  for  a 
voice  to  be  brought  into  immediate  comparison  with  one  so  sweet 
and  rich  as  Giuglini’s.  The  scene  between  Lucia  and  her 
brother  Enrico,  with  which  the  second  act  commences,  was  one 
of  considerable  power  ;  and  in  the  duet,  “  Tu  che  vedi  il  pianto 
mio,”  Madlle.  Piccolomini  found  scope  for  her  great  powers  of 
impassioned  utterance.  The  finale  of  this  act,  with  its  sestett 
and  chorus,  was  very  admirably  sung,  and  was  encored  with  en¬ 
thusiasm — a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  speaks  well  for  the  care 
bestowed  by  conductor,  orchestra,  and  all  concerned. 

In  the  scene  which  follows,  Giuglini  displayed  the  full  power 
of  his  voice,  which,  when  exerted  to  the  highest  pitch,  became 
almost  piercing,  without  losing  its  fine  musical  quality.  The 
scene  of  Lucia’s  madness,  in  the  third  act,  is  one  of  horror. 
In  the  performance  of  Madlle.  Piccolomini  this  horror  was 
perhaps  somewhat  softened,  though  the  pathos  of  the  scene  was 
increased.  Reminiscences  of  the  happy  days  of  the  past 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  idea,  though  the  joyous  smile  was 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  some  terrible  fancy. 

In  the  concluding  scenes  Giuglini’s  voice  told  admirably.  His 
singing  of  the  introductory  recitative  was  remarkable  for  effec¬ 
tive  expression  ;  and  the  last  two  airs,  “  Fra  poco  io  me  ricovero, 
and  “  Tu  che  a  Dio,”  powerfully  affected  the  audience,  who, 
when  the  curtain  fell,  seemed  not  to  know  when  to  end  their 
applause.  Giuglini  appeared  repeatedly  before  the  curtain. 
Signor  Vialetti  played  the  not  very  important  character  of  Ray¬ 
mond,  or  Bidebent,  but  found  one  or  two  opportunities  to  show 
the  depth  and  fine  quality  of  his  voice,  of  which  we  are  anxious 
to  hear  more. 


EOYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA, 

ON  Saturday  last,  Donizetti’s  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  given  at 
the  Lyceum,  Signor  Neri  Baraldi  taking  the  part  of  Gennaro 
in  place  of  Signor  Mario,  who  was  too  unwell  to  perform.  The 
opera  of  Lucrezia  is,  perhaps  deservedly,  reckoned  the  master¬ 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  Grisi’s  incomparable  acting  has  added 
to  its  popularity.  We  can  only  repeat  that  she  has  lost  none  of 
that  dramatic  fire  which  makes  her  performance  so  impressive. 
The  conflicting  passions  which  rend  the  imaginary  Lucrezia  of  the 
opera  continue  to  be  depicted  in  all  their  force,  and  within  the 
compass  to  which  it  is  now  confined,  her  voice  possesses  its  old 
qualities  in  little  less  than  their  pristine  perfection. 


Signor  Neri  Baraldi  is  rising  in  popular  estimation,  and  showed 
himself  far  from  inefficient  in  the  part  of  Gennaro.  In  the 
dying  scene  at  the  end  he  produced  a  marked  sensa¬ 
tion.  Signor  Ronconi’s  Duca  Alfonso  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
acting ;  and  the  fine  trio  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  between 
Lucrezia,  the  Duke,  and  Gennaro  was  encored.  With  Madlle. 
Didiee  as  Orsini,  Signor  Tagliafico  as  Gubetta,  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  agent  of  the  Duchess,  and  Signori  Polonini,  Soldi,  and 
Zelger,  in  the  remaining  accessory  characters,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  ensemble.  After  the  opera, 
Madlle.  Cerito  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  slight  ballet  called 
La  Bresilienne.  of  which  the  subject  is,  no  doubt,  taken  from 
Hakluyt,  or  some  equally  trustworthy  authority.  An  English 
voyager  discovers  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  finds  it  peopled  with 
the  most  picturesque  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  males, 
though  tastefully  attired,  give  indications  of  ferocity,  but  the 
females  are  wholly  charming,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  devoted  to 
Terpsichore.  The  captaiu  and  his  crew  become  entangled  in  divers 
embarrassments,  from  which,  if  they  could  be  relieved  by  dancing, 
nothing  is  wanting  to  that  end  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  person  of  Madlle.  Cerito,  goes 
through  a  number  of  the  gracefullest  evolutions.  The  ballet  is 
one  of  the  shortest — a  quality  with  which  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  quarrel. 

On  Thursday,  Mademoiselle  Bosio  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Rigoletto,  the  opera  in  which  she  first  became  known  to  the 
English  public.  She  was  in  brilliant  voice,  and  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  audience.  If  we  were  to  single  out  for  special 
mention  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  which  her  fresh  and 
clear  voice  and  sparkling  execution  particularly  told,  it  would  be 
the  close  of  the  solo  aria  in  the  first  act,  “  Caro  nome,”  when  a 
succession  of  trills  was  introduced  with  surprising  effect.  Ron¬ 
coni’s  impersonation  of  the  buffoon  Rigoletto  is  a  really  great 
piece  of  tragic  acting,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  powerfully-sustained 
character  which  serves  to  make  endurable  a  play  in  many  re¬ 
spects  of  most  repulsive  features.  The  pathos  which  Ronconi 
throws  into  the  air,  “  Veglia,  o  donna,  questo  fioro,”  is  something 
truly  touching.  Signor  Mario  appeared  in  his  old  character 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  well-known  “  La  donna  ”  was,  as  of 
yore,  encored.  He  also  was  greatly  applauded  in  tbe  air,  “  Bella 
figlia  dell’  amore,”  and  throughout  exerted  himself  in  the  most 
meritorious  manner,  though  his  voice  evidently  demands  careful 
management.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  Rigoletto  had  all 
the  success  which  it  had  on  its  first  appearance,  and  certainly  all 
which  the  work,  whether  dramatically  or  musically  viewed, 
deserves. 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  CONCEETS. 

rPHE  first  of  May  was  inaugurated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  a 
_L  concert  (the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve)  in  which  the  leading 
members  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  took  part.  The 
great  central  transept  has  been  fitted  up  for  these  concerts,  and 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  prodigious  tent.  As  a  music- 
room,  however,  it  is  too  lofty  and  spacious  for  sonority.  The 
voices  lose  themselves  in  space,  much  as  they  would  do  in  the 
open  air ;  and,  moreover,  the  vast  curtains  which  cut  off  the 
transept  from  the  main  aisle  present  a  surface  absorbent  of  sound, 
and  blunt  the  effect  of  the  voices,  which  they  confine  to  the 
space  included  between  them.  The  concert,  however,  proved  a 
powerful  attraction  to  the  visitors,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  congregated  in  the  transept,  and  sat  out  the  performance 
attentively,  the  programme  being  of  judicious  brevity — the  plea¬ 
santness  of  the  locale  also  adding  something  to  the  charm  of  the 
music. 

The  voices  which  appeared  to  us  the  best  qualified  to  combat 
with  the  disadvantageous  conditions  of  the  place  were  those  of 
Signor  Graziani  and  Signor  Neri  Baraldi.  The  rich  baritone  of 
the  former  gentleman  was  effectively  displayed  in  the  aria, 
“  Ah  per  sempre,”  from  L  Puritani,  and  the  latter  was  encored 
in  the  air,  “  Alma  soave  e  cara,”  from  Maria  di  Rohan.  Next  to 
these  singers  we  must  place  Madlle.  Didiee,  whose  performance 
of  the  aria,  “  Son  leggiero,”  from  Maria  di  Rohan,  also  gained  an 
encore.  The  soprano  and  bass  voices  were  not  so  well  heard  ;  and 
the  madrigal  by  Pearsall,  “  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair  ?  ”  sung  by 
the  whole  chorus,  was  comparatively  lost  at  the  end  of  the  transept 
opposite  to  the  orchestra— not,  however,  from  the  fault  of  the 
singers,  as  the  piece  was  encored  by  that  part  of  the  audience 
who  were  more  advantageously  placed  for  hearing. 

The  remaining  pieces  were  the  duet  “  Pronta  io  son,”  from 
Bon  Pasquale,  sung  by  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor  Ronconi; 
“  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,”  from  Ber  Freischutz,  by 
Madlle.  Rosa  Devries  ;  “  Serbami  ognor,”  from  Semiramide,  by 
Madame  Grisi  and  Madlle.  Didiee ;  the  “  Inflammatus,”  from 
Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater,  by  Madame  Grisi  and  chorus;  “Venti 
scudi,”  from  L'Elisir  d' Amore,  by  Signori  Gardoni  and  Tag¬ 
liafico;  “Da  quel  di,”  from  Linda  di  Chamouni,  by  Madlle. 
Marai  and  Signor  Gardoni  (encored) ;  “Una  vergine,”  from  La 
Favorita,  by  Signor  Gardoni ;  and  the  finale,  “  O  !  sommo  Carlo,” 
from  Ernani.  The  overtures  to  Zauherjlote  and  Masaniello 
were  played  as  introductions  to  the  parts.  The  reader  will 
judge  sufficiently  from  this  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  to 
be  expected  at  these  concerts,  which  are,  as  their  name 
imports,  strictly  operatic.  The  second  of  the  series  was  given 
yesterday. 
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MUSICAL  UNION. 

THE  second  matinee  of  tlie  Musical  Union  was  given  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  Tuesday,  on  which  occasion  Madame  Clara 
Schumann  made  her  first  appearance  this  season.  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57,  was  chosen  for  the  performance  of 
this  accomplished  pianiste — a  work  of  extraordinary  originality 
and  beauty,  and  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  it  shines  re¬ 
splendent  among  the  composer’s  other  sonatas,  as  Sirius 
amongst  the  stars.  It  is  full  throughout  of  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  imagery.  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  hinted  that  Sliak- 
speare’s  Tempest  was  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  it ;  and 
the  fancy  will  find  much  to  support  this  suggestion.  The 
first  movement,  wild  and  gusty,  may  well  be  compared  to 
the  course  of  a  vessel  over  a  boundless  ocean,  now  pelted  with 
storms,  and  anon  scudding  cheerily  before  the  gale.  The  second 
movement,  solemn  and  dirge-like,  with  its  mysterious  bass — in 
which  certain  singular  retardations  are  introduced,  giving  an 
effect  somewhat  like  a  peal  of  bells — recalls  Ariel  s  song,  “  Full 
fathom  five  thy  father  lies.”  The  depths  of  the  ocean,  with  its 
hidden  splendours,  seem  to  be  opened  to  us.  The  last  movement  is 
one  prolonged  storm,  or  it  might  be  thought  to  resemble  a  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  but  so  melodious 
and  clear  throughout  that  it  never  for  a  moment  wearies  the  ear. 
In  the  hands  of  Madame  Schumann  the  grand  features  of  this 
wondrous  composition  were  developed  in  their  full  power.  The 
performance  of  the  last  movement,  in  particular,  was  a  marvel  of 
executive  skill.  By  way  of  contrast,  .Madame  Schumann  after¬ 
wards  played  a  sonata  of  Scarlatti,  a  composer  now  well-nigh 
forgotten,  but  whose  genius  is  sufficient  to  make  his  works  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  musical  curiosities.  Writing  for  the 
harpsichord,  he  is  wholly  wanting  in  those  effects  which  the 
modern  piano  is  able  to  give.  There  is  no  sostenuto,  no  delicate 
gradation  of  light  and  shade.  Scarlatti,  however,  was  fertile  in 
ideas,  and  succeeding  musicians  have  borrowed  much  from  him. 
Of  the  three  movements  played  by  Madame  Schumann,  the  first 
and  second  were  full  of  agreeable  melody ;  the  last  movement, 
presto,  was  less  effective.  Herr  Ernst,  Herr  Goffrie,  Mr.  H. 
Blagrove,  and  M.  Paque  played  Beethoven’s  quartet  No.  2,  in 
G,  and  Mendelssohn’s  in  D,  op.  44. 


miss  goddard’s  soiree. 

AT  her  concluding  soiree,  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  Miss 
Goddard  played  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  106— per¬ 
haps  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  his  works.  It  is  one 
which  musicians  seldom  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  perform¬ 
ing  before  an  audience,  and  which  must  ever  remain  “  caviare  to 
the  general.”  On  this  account  we  are  the  more  indebted  to  the 
enterprising  young  lady  who  undertakes  to  interpret  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  that  the  latest  utterances  of 
Beethoven,  strange  and  frenzied  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet 
not  beyond  all  human  understanding,  although  they  may  task 
the  most  practised  ear  to  analyse,  and  even  to  follow,  them. 
Musical  science  presents  many  possible  combinations  which 
practically  are  intolerably  harsh.  The  reason  may  accept 
much  which  the  ear  rejects,  and  in  this  singular  work 
Beethoven  frequently  sacrifices  the  pleasure  derived  from  har¬ 
mony  to  that  derived  from  the  perception  of  form.  The  deaf¬ 
ness  under  which  he  laboured  has  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
this  ;  but  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  who  were  not  deaf,  have  fre¬ 
quently  done  the  same  thing  in  working  out  a  subject  to  what 
may  be  called  its  logical  consequences.  The  work  of  which  we 
now  speak  commences  with  an  allegro  full  of  grandeur ;  the 
next  movement  is  a  scherzo,  fantastic  to  the  last  degree ;  the 
third  movement,  an  adagio,  is  the  most  puzzling,  and  that  which 
makes  the  largest  calls  upon  the  imagination  to  supply  what  the 
composer  meant  to  express,  but  which  is  indicated,  rather  than 
actually  supplied,  to  the  ear.  It  is  full  of  the  most  restless  tran¬ 
sitions,  the  tonality  very  vaguely  defined,  yet  a  masterly  unity  of 
conception  blending  the  whole  into  something  like  order.  The 
sonata  winds  up  with  a  sort  of  fugue — the  strangest,  certainly, 
that  ever  was  written. 

Miss  Goddard’s  playing  of  this  extraordinary  work  was  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  hearer.  Her  neat  and  rapid  exe¬ 
cution  and  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  brought  out  the  details  of 
the  work  with  a  sort  of  microscopic  clearness.  Beethoven’s 
thirty-two  variations  on  an  air  in  C  minor,  and  a  sonata  of 
Mozart,  in  which  Mr.  Carrodus  accompanied  Miss  Goddard 
on  the  violin,  were  the  remaining  pieces  played. 


REVIEWS. 


GOWER’S  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS.* 

HERE  is  little  of  interest  in  Gower  for  any  but  the  pro¬ 
fessed  student  of  literature.  It  is  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  an 
early  English  writer,  that  he  possesses  any  claim  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  reversed  the  dictum  of  Skelton  : — 

Gower’s  Englyshe  is  old, 

And  of  no  value  is  tolde  : 

His  matter  is  worth  gold 
And  worthy  to  be  enrold. 

*  Confessio  Amantis  of  John  Gower.  Edited  and  Collated  with  the  best 
Manuscripts,  by  Dr.  Rcinhold  Pauli.  London:  Bell  and  Daldy.  i&57- 


His  fate  is  in  apt  contrast  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
Chaucer,  who  has  survived  to  us  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
while  we  find  his  successors,  and  even  Spencer,  praising  him 
rather  for  his  “  eloquence  ”  and  the-  beauty  of  his  words,  than 
for  his  closeness  of  observation,  the  simplicity  and  vividness  of 
his  fancy,  or  his  humour.  But,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our 
ancient  writers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  early  stages 
of  literature,  the  mere  command  over  the  instrument  of  expression, 
the  control  and  adaptation  of  the  verbal  mechanism,  made 
demands  on  the  genius  of  the  writer  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
now  to  appreciate.  For  now  we  are  in  the  other  extreme — the 
ideas  to  be  expressed  have  attained  a  paramount  and  almost  too 
exclusive  attention,  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  language 
has  induced  carelessness,  and  often  issues  in  obscurity.  The 
first  writers  in  a  new  language,  on  the  contrary,  are  engrossed 
more  by  the  externals  of  their  art,  and  the  matter  is  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance.  We  find  the  same  theme  and  the  same  idea 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Chaucer  employed  his  best  years 
in  translating ;  and  though  the  genius  which  prompts  a  man  to 
write  is  in  some  cases  accompanied,  as  in  his  case,  by  the  deeper 
qualities  which  make  his  writings  for  ever  valuable,  this  is 
not  always  to  be  looked  for.  Gower  wrote  his  Confessio  Amantis 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  writing  something  in  English  : — 

And  that  for  fewe  men  indite 

In  our  Englisshe,  I  think  make 

A  boke  for  Englandes  sake. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  have  done  this  as  well  as  he  has 
done  it — to  have  moulded  to  his  purposes,  and  to  have  used 
with  a  high  degree  of  facility,  a  language  incompletely  formed 
and  strange  in  its  application  to  continuous  composition.  Even, 
in  this  respect,  however,  he  is  far  inferior  to  his  great  con¬ 
temporary.  His  verse,  though  correct,  is  in  the  simplest  form 
conceivable,  and  his  rhythm  totally  destitute  of  variety  and 
expression.  His  language  is  less  rich  and  less  uniform,  its  forms 
being  more  often  arbitrarily  changed  to  suit  the  requisitions  of 
rhyme  and  metre,  and  his  syntax  is  apt  to  become  involved  and 
inexplicable  when  he  ventures  out  of  the  short  sentences  to 
which,  for  the  most  part,  he  rigorously  confines  himself.  The 
matter  of  his  poem  stands  in  still  more  remarkable  contrast. 
When  Chaucer  called  him  the  “moral  Gower,”  we  presume  he 
meant  the  “  moralizing  Gower and  this  description  hits  him 
very  accurately.  He  has  no  taste  for  the  practical  realities  of 
the  life  around  him,  for  the  characters  of  men,  or  for  nature. 
Living  things  he  passes  by  to  descant  on  abstract  vices,  and 
though  sometimes  professing  to  deal  with  modern  topics,  it  is 
only  in  their  most  vague  and  general  aspects. 

Instead  of  the  pilgrims  to  Canterbury — vivid,  real  personages, 
each  displaying  himself  in  his  own  narration — we  have  in  Gower 
an  impalpable  and  prolix  old  lover,  to  whom  Venus  assigns  her 
clerk,  or  priest,  as  a  confessor.  This  reverend  person,  whose 
morality  is  in  every  way  suited  to  his  uncertain  position  between 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Latin  Mythology,  proceeds 
to  the  performance  of  his  functions  in  great  form.  The  lover 
acts  the  part  of  a  sort  of  empty  vessel  for  the  confessor  to  pour 
his  information  into — a  process  which  the  subject  of  it  in¬ 
terrupts  at  stated  intervals  by  bewailing  his  unrequited  pas¬ 
sion,  and  describing  his  unhappy  experiences.  But  he  treats 
them  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view :  and  though  feigning 
great  ardour  and  much  distress,  you  see  that  he  is  only  accumu¬ 
lating,  for  description’s  sake,  all  the  various  theoretic  symptoms, 
influences,  and  experiences  of  the  passion  to  which  he  professes 
to  be  a  votary.  He  deals  with  love  with  all  the  pedantry  and 
affectation,  but  without  the  fancy  and  occasional  tenderness,  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  his  solemn  and  dry  exaggerations  become  very 
wearisome.  The  confessor  informs  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins ;  and  the  original  intention,  though  not  very 
strictly  adhered  to,  appears  to  have  been  to  devote  a  book  to 
each.  Their  several  divisions  and  sub-divisions  are  elaborately 
specified,  and  their  bearing  on  the  position  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  love  regularly  indicated.  As  they  pass  in  review,  the  confessor 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  them  by  innumerable  stories  out  of 
the  middle-age  repositories,  gathered,  so  he  informs  us,  “  tanquam 
favum  ex  variis  floribus,”  from  the  chronicles  of  historians  and  the 
sayings  of  poets  and  philosophers.  These  tales  form  the  mass  of 
the  work,  and  are  often  pleasant  reading  enough,  being  narrated 
with  a  certain  vivacity,  and  always  with  the  greatest  serious¬ 
ness  and  apparent  conviction  of  their  truth.  Though  they 
are  all  to  be  found  in  other  places  also,  a  modern  reader 
would  perhaps  nowhere  else  find  such  a  variety  of  them  collected 
in  so  little  space,  or  gain  with  equal  ease  an  idea  of  the  light 
literature  and  historical  reading  of  the  time.  He  must  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  really  the  son  of 
the  magician  Nectabanus,  who  imposed  himself  on  Olympias, 
Philip’s  wife,  as  a  God,  and  overawed  the  insulted  King  by  openly 
claiming  her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon.  He  will  read  too,  how, 
when  Rome  stood  “in  noble  plight,”  Virgil,  by  his  art,  made  a 
mirrorraised  on  a  marble  pillar,  in  which  were  reflected  any  move¬ 
ments  of  enemiesfor  thirty  miles  round.  Crassus,  it  seems,  was  then 
Emperor,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  Hannibal,  Prince  of  Cai  thage, 
and  the  King  of  “  Puile  ”  (Apulia) ;  and  the  story  tells  how  the 
two  Powers  sent  philosophers  to  Rome  who,  by  working  on  the 
avidity  of  Crassus,  cunningly  made  him  dig  for  treasure  under 
the  mirror  and  so  caused  its  downfall.  The  history  of  Jason  and 
Medea  is  one  of  the  best  told  of  Gower’s  tales  ;  but  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  that  while  all  the  love-making  is  described  at  great  length, 
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the  tragical  catastrophe,  which  alone  makes  the  story  apposite  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  cites  it,  is  huddled  up  in  a  tew  lines. 
These  narratives  Gower  intends  as  the  amusing  part  of  his  work ; 
and  the  lover’s  difficulties,  and  the  confessor  s  moral  solutions, 
explanations,  and  advice — together  with  an  epitome  ofwliat,  in  the 
time  of  the  author,  passed  for  the  philosophic  system  of  Aristotle, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  book — are  intended  for  matter  of 
serious  information,  and  devised  for  the  inculcation  of  true  wisdom. 
The  poet  tells  us  it  was  his  object  thus  to  unite  pleasure  and 
learning,  “something  of  lust,  something  of  lore,”  in  order  to  secure 
himself  a  certainty  of  readers.  His  prologue  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  wise  and  dull  side  of  his  subject.  In  it  he  treats  with  a 
terrible  prolixity,  which  is  his  greatest  failing,  of  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs,  laments  the  universal  absence  of  peace  and 
charity,  and  thinks,  as  so  many  have  clone  since  his  time,  that 
things  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  indicate  the  last  worst  age  of 
the  world  about  to  be  speedily  followed  by  its  dissolution.  Ihe 
difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  and  their  lives  is 
always  a  leading  subject  for  his  animadversion.  He  shows  a 
gleam  of  insight  more  than  commonly  deep  when  he  assigns  the 
varied  mutations  of  man’s  fortune  to  his  own  influence,  and  teaches 
that  they  afford  no  ground  for  complaints  against  the  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  since  whatever  may  have  been  the  world’s  changes — 

The  man  himself  hath  he  coupable 
Which  of  his  proper  governance 
Fortuneth  all  the  worldes  chaunce. 

Still  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  whether  he  was  really  thinking 
of  the  infinite  moral  influence  of  each  man’s  actions,  or  not  rather 
giving  us  a  deduction  from  a  sort  of  wisdom  more  in  consonance 
with  his  own  philosophy  and  that  of  his  times,  which  was  familiar 
with  the  microcosmic  doctrine,  and  argued  that,  from  the  secret 
sympathies  between  the  little  world  of  man  and  the  large  one  of 
nature,  the  fall  and  all  lesser  subsequent  movements  in  the 
passions  of  man  affected  the  whole  frame  of  the  Universe.  The 
following  lines  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  di/quisitional 
style,  which  we  quote  the  rather  because  the  standard  selections  of 
Ellis,  Warton,  Todd,  &c.,  are  all  from  his  tales : — 

The  sormc  and  rnone  cclipsen  both 
And  ben  with  mannes  sinne  wroth. 

The  purest  air  for  sinne  alofte 
Hath  ben  and  is  corrupt  ful  ofte, 

Hight  now  the  highe  windes  blowe 
And  anon  after  they  ben  lowe, 

Now  cloudy  and  now  clere  it  is, 

So  it  may  proven  wel  by  this, 

A  mannes  sinne  is  for  to  hate, 

Which  maketh  the  welken  to  debate. 

And  for  to  se  the  properte 
Of  every  thinge  in  his  degre, 

Benethe  forth  amonges  us  here 
A1  stant  a  lich  in  this  matere. 

The  see  nowe  ebbeth  and  nowe  it  floweth, 

The  lond  now  welketh  and  now  it  growetk, 

Now  be  the  trees  with  leves  grene. 

Now  they  be  bare  and  no  thing  sene, 

Now  be  there  lusty  somer  floures, 

Now  he  there  stormy  winter  shoures, 

Now  be  the  daies,  now  the  night es. 

So  stant  there  no  thing  al  uprightes, 

Nowe  it  is  light,  nowe  it  is  derke, 

And  thus  stant  al  the  worldes  werko 
After  the  disposicion 
Of  man  and  his  condicion. 

Forthy  Gregoirc  in  his  morall 
Saith,  that  a  man  in  speciall 
The  lasse  worlde  is  properly, 

And  that  he  proveth  redily, 

For  man  of  soule  resonable 
Is  to  an  angel  resemblable 
And  lich  to  beste  he  hath  feling 
And  lich  to  tres  he  hath  growing. 

The  stones  ben  and  so  is  he. 

Thus  of  his  propre  qualite 
The  man,  as  telleth  the  clergie, 

Is  as  a  worlde  in  his  partie, 

And  whan  this  litel  world  mistorneth 
The  grete  worlde  al  overtorneth. 

The  present  very  handsome  edition  of  the  Confessio  Amantis 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  facilities  for  the  study  of  our  earliest 
literature.  Dr.  Pauli  has  exercised  a  wise  discrimination  in 
adhering  to  the  old  orthography,  except  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
obsolete  Saxon  letters  (which,  indeed,  are  not  employed  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  MS.),  and  in  the  substitution  of  a 
uniform  rule  for  the  merely  arbitrary  use  of  y  and  i,  u  and  v.  To 
go  further  than  this  is  dangerous  in  a  work  which  is  not  only  an 
example  of  our  literature,  but  a  field  for  the  study  of  our  language. 
An  edition  which  is  to  become  standard,  and  serve  for  reference 
in  this  latter  respect,  must  conscientiously  adhere  to  original 
forms,  for  no  inquirer  will  choose  to  trust  himself  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  an  editor  as  to  whether  changes  are  important  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  only  previously  existing  editions  were  that  of  Caxton, 
and  two  of  Berthelette,  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  arbitrarily  modernized  up  to  that  time.  Dr. 
Pauli’s  edition  is  based  on  the  first  edition  of  Berthelette,  with 
the  orthography  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  spelling  of  the 
Harleian  MS.,  7184,  in  the  British  Museum,  described  as  being 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This,  the  editor  informs 
us,  has  been  carefully  collated  with  another  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  ortho¬ 
graphy.  Only  those  who  should  examine  the  various  MSS.  with 
this  express  object  would  be  competent  to  state  whether  some 
few  passages  which  still  remain  obscure  admit  of  any  further 


elucidation ;  but  the  text,  as  it  stands,  bears  evidence  of  judg- 
ment  and  painstaking  attention.  It  is  astonishing  liow  inuch  lias 
been  done,  by  careful  printing  and  punctuation,  to  lighten  the 
labour  of  the  reader.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  rendered  clear, 
and  his  verse  regular.  It  is  no  longer  a  difficult  task  to  under¬ 
stand  his  meaning.  The  typography,  we  ought  to  add,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  beauty.  . 

To  the  work  itself  is  prefixed  an  introductory  essay,  dealing,  in 
three  separate  sections,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  his  writings 
and  character,  and  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Gower  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  The  only  records,  beyond  his  works,  which  can  with 
absolute  certainty  be  connected  with  him,  are  his  will  and  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  in  Southwark. 
Caxton  says  he  came  from  Wales;  Leland,  and,  later  on,  Todd, 
assign  him  to  Yorkshire,  and  connect  him  with  the  Gowers  whose 
family  name  lias  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  This 
family  claims  him,  and  has,  of  late  years,  repaired  his  tomb  ;  but 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  drew  attention  to  the  entire  difference  of  their 
arms,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  coincidence  between  the  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  on  the  poet’s  tomb  and  those  on  a  brass  monument 
to  a  Sir  Robert  Gower,  buried  in  the  church  of  Brabourne,  near 
Ashford,  in  Kent,  he  assigns  Kent  as  his  county.  Dr.  Pauli 
pretty  nearly  proves  the  accuracy  of  this  supposition.  His 
researches  have  discovered  that  there  was  a  J ohn  Gower,  Esquire, 
of  Kent,  living  in  the  year  1382,  for  a  charter  is  extant  in  which, 
by  that  name  and  title,  there  is  conveyed  to  him  the  Manor  of 
Multon  in  Suffolk  ;  and  as  mention  is  made  of  this  same  manor 
in  the  will,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  poet,  his  condition 
of  an  Esquire  of  Kent  is  pretty  decisively  ascertained.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  having  also  shown  that  there  was  a  Kentish  family  of 
Gower,  there  is  but  little  room  for  the  supposition  of  John  Gower 
having  been  Welsh-born,  though  the  family  may  have  originally 
come  from  the  Principality.  The  elaborate  discussion  of  such  a 
question  as  this  is  a  measure  of  the  absence  of  all  real  knowledge 
of  the  personal  history  of  an  author.  He  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  time-server,  for  there  are  two  different  editions  of  his 
Confessio,  adapted  to  different  patrons.  One  of  them  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  King  Kichard  II.  “  with  all  mine  hertes  obeisance,’ 
and  in  it  he  describes  his  book  as  having  been  written  by  the 
express  command  of  that  monarch.  The  other  omits  this  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  is  presented  “  unto  min  own  lorde,  which  of  Lan- 
castre  is  Henry  named,”  and  moreover  he  describes  this  same 
work  in  one  place  as  having  been  made  “  ad  instauciam  serenis- 
simi  Principis  dicti  Domini  Regis  Anglie  Ricardi  Secundi,  and 
in  another,  “  ob  reverentiam  strenuissimi  domini  sui  Domini 
Henrici  de  Lancastria  tunc  Derbie  Comitis,”  and  does  not  scruple 
to  speak  of  Richard  as  “  Crudelissimus  Rex.  Dr.  Pauli  is  at 
some  pains  to  vindicate  Gower  from  the  charge  of  doublefaced- 
ness.  He  says : — 

It  is  not  possible  that  both  dedications  could  have  been  written  at  the  same 
time ;  for,  if  we  consider  the  political  situation  in  those  days,  only  a  very 
abject  mind  would  have  made  simultaneously  two  such  opposite  declarations. 
Besides,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  version,  which  unquestionably  is  the 
earlier,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  work  originated  with  the  king,  whereas  in 
the  other  the  poet  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  his  having  been  induced  by 
Richard  to  write  an  English  work,  but  merely  mentions  the  year  in  which 
he  addressed  it  to  Earl  Henry.  It  is  well  known  that  Henry,  as  early  as  the 
year  1 387,  had  joined  the  opposition,  and  had  been  one  of  the  lords  appellants, 
who  forced  the'king  to  rule  according  to  the  will  of  parliament.  Gower,  who 
was  a  close  observer  of  the  political  events  of  his  days,  saw  how  the  young 
king,  after  attaining  his  majority,  attempted,  in  the  years  1 386  and  1  387,  in 
conjunction  with  his  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Ireland,  to  annihilate  the 
opposition,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earls  ot  Arundel, 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  He  perceived  that  the  king,  from  dis¬ 
position  and  inclination,  was  hurrying  himself  and  the  affairs  of  his  realm  to 
ultimate  destruction  and  ruin.  He  therefore  changed  his  politics  early  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  altered  the  dedication  of  his  English  work  in  1  392-3, 
received  in  the  year  next  following  a  collar  from  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
looked  upon  liim  ever  afterwards  as  the  final  restorer  of  peace  and  order. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  adherer  to  the  Lancastrian 
interest ;  for  the  same  sentiment  which  ho  expressed  in  the  dedication  of 
1392—3,  is  found  in  some  Latin  and  French  scraps,  addressed  to  Ring 
Henry  IV.,  and  mentioned  above,  and  also  in  an  English  poem  of  fifty-five 
stanzas,  entitled  “  A  Balade  to  Kyng  Henry  the  Fourth,’  in  which  he  praises 
him  highly,  and  recommends  for  his  imitation  the  examples  of  former  great 
rulers.  This  is  a  very  simple  solution  founded  on  facts  and  dates,  by  which 
the  honour  of  the  poet  is  entirely  saved  from  the  injurious  accusation  that  he 
was  “  an  ingrate  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  a  sycophant  to  the  usurper  of 
his  throne.” 

This  explanation  appears  to  us  hardly  consistent  with  the 
internal  evidence.  Gower  cannot  have  changed  his  dedication 
in  1392-3,  or  if  he  did  so,  it  must  have  been  with  that  abject 
suddenness  which  Dr.  Pauli  thinks  incredible ;  for  it  is  clear 
from  a  Latin  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Lancastrian  Edition 
that  the  poem  was  only  finished  in  that  year,  and  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  work  that  the  warmest  professions  of  admiration  for 
Richard  and  confidence  in  the  security  of  his  power  are  expressed. 
In  that  year,  therefore,  Gower  still  adhered  to  Richard.  More¬ 
over,  though  in  the  Ricardian  Edition  he  speaks  of  his  sickness, 
and,  from  the  tenor  of  the  poem,  must  have  been  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  he  does  not  complain  of  age.  In  the  Lancas¬ 
trian,  after  the  same  allusion  to  his  sickness,  preserved  in  the 
very  same  words,  he  adds  a  moving  claim  for  grace  on  account  of 
his  failing  years : — 

And  also  for  my  daies  olde, 

That  I  am  fcble  and  impotent, 

I  wot  nought  how  the  worlde  is  went; 

So  pray  I  to  my  lordes  alle, 

Now  in  mine  age,  how  so  befalle, 

That  I  mot  stonden  in  her  [their]  grace. 
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To  us  it  seems  as  if  liis  heart  had  been  with  Richard,  hut  that 
in  liia  age  and  feebleness,  after  Lancaster  had  clearly  the  power 
in  his  hands,  but  before  he  seized  the  crown,  he  altered  his  dedi¬ 
cation,  in  the  hope  of  securing  favour  and  countenance  with  the 
rising  sun.  Granting,  however,  Dr.  Pauli’s  view  of  the  case, 
that  Gower  only  changed  his  political  party  in  common  with  so 
many  others  of  his  day,  this  does  not  touch  the  real  charge  against 
him,  which  is  that  of  meanness  in  employing  the  same  work  which 
had  been  written  at  the  command  of  the  King,  and  contained 
the  warmest  eulogies  of  him,  as  a  means  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  great  rebel  who  supplanted  him.  In  the  year  1400 
Gower  became  blind,  and  in  1408  died. 

The  Confessio  is  his  only  English  poem,  but  he  wrote  two 
other  long  works.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Speculum  Medi- 
tantis,  was  written  in  French,  and  treated  of  the  various  vices 
and  virtues,  and  of  the  sinner’s  true  way  of  return  from  his  evil 
ways.  Dr.  Pauli  informs  us  that  no  copy  of  this  work  has  been 
discovered,  and  that  Warton  erroneously  quotes  from  a  different 
work  under  the  same  title.  The  second,  Vox  Clamanlis,  deals 
wi  th  the  insurrection  of  the  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  Richard’s 
reign  ;  but,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  author’s  cast  of  mind, 
consists  rather  of  a  body  of  moral  reflections  on  that  event,  than 
of  any  historical  account.  It  is  written  in  Latin  distichs,  and 
has  been  printed  by  tbe  Roxburghe  Club.  Through  the  same 
means  we  possess  a  body  of  French  ballads — love  verses  in  the 
style  of  that  age— which,  though  they  have  something  of  a  more 
light  and  youthful  fancy  than  the  Confessio,  do  not  go  far  to 
raise  our  idea  of  the  author’s  powers  as  a  poet.  Gower’s  writings 
prove  that,  except  for  certain  purposes  of  state  and  form,  English 
had  established  itself  as  a  national  language  before  the  end  of 
Edward  III.’s  reign.  In  his  written  English,  he  leans,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  to  the  French  side ;  yet  he 
apologises  for  his  French  poems,  written  in  his  youth,  on  the  score 
of  their  being  in  a  foreign  language.  It  is  clear, Therefore  that  he 
considered  English  his  language,  and  habitually  thought  and 
spoke  in  it. 

Dr.  Pauli’s  introductory  essay  is  valuable,  not  only  because  he 
has  thrown  all  the  light  in  his  power  on  his  subject,  but  because 
he  has  confined  himself  to  it,  and  has  marked  out  clearly  what 
we  really  know  and  where  our  ignorance  begins.  He  is  brief  and 
to  the  purpose,  and  indulges  in  no  groundless  hypotheses  of  what 
may  have  been.  Throughout  the  edition  he  has  done  his  best  to 
secure  to  the  old  poet  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  with  which  he 
concludes  his  work  : — 

Qui  sedet  in  seamnis  cceli  det,  ut  ista  Joliannis, 

Perpctuis  annis  stet  pagina  grata  Britannis. 


TOOKE  AND  NEIVMARCH  ON  PRICES* 

rrHESE  laboured  volumes  are  an  honour  to  the  industry  of 
X  their  authors,  and,  we  must  add,  of  their  readers  also.  If 
the  veteran  prudence  of  Messrs.  Longman  can  safely  calculate 
on  selling  fifteen  hundred  octavo  pages,  bristling  with  innume¬ 
rable  statistics,  on  so  unattractive  a  subject  as  the  History  of 
Prices,  there  must  be  more  taste  for  hard  reading  in  the  com¬ 
munity  than  we  are  wont  to  fancy.  The  authors  have  done  their 
best  to  make  tlieir  compilation  readable  by  the  insertion  of  many 
curious  historical  and  commercial  details,  and  even  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  topics  which  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  politics. 
For  instance,  one  whole  Essay — the  work  is  a  group  of  essays — 
is  devoted  by  Mr.  Newmarch  to  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
Free-trade.  He  brings  out,  by  the  way,  as  a  fact  not  generally  re¬ 
cognised,  that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  among 
the  first  disciples  of  Free-trade.  The  other  essays  deal  exclusively 
either  with  commercial  or  monetary  questions. 

The  first  essay  is  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  corn  trade 
during  tbe  nine  years  which  the  work  embraces.  Each  year  is  re¬ 
viewed  in  succession.  We  have  the  failure  or  the  success  of  the 
crop,  the  amount  and  the  price  of  corn  in  the  market,  together  with 
the  causes  from  which  such  results  may  have  sprung.  Out  of 
the  nine  harvests,  two  (1848  and  1853)  were  had;  three  (1849, 
1831,  and  1854)  were  good,  and  the  rest  were  indifferent ;  but  of 
these  nine  years  two  were  years  of  war,  and  two  of  a  very 
modified  protection.  From  all  these  combined  causes  arises  the 
somewhat  unlooked-for  consequence,  that  in  spite  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  policy  of  1846 — in  spite  of  the  importation  of  upwards  of 
forty  million  quarters  of  wheat,  and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Free-traders  and  the  tremors  of  Protectionists — the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  the  decade  ending  with  1856  has  been  but 
one  shilling  a  quarter  less  than  during  that  which  ended  with  1846, 
and  two  shillings  greater  than  in  that  which  ended  with  1 836 — 
the  halcyon  days  of  Protection.  With  respect  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  these  forty  million  quarters,  Mr.  Tooke  takes  a  middle 
course  between  the  extreme  inferences  which  both  parties  have 
drawn.  The  mills  sapientici  of  fourscore — for  such  Mr.  Tooke 
assures  us  is  his  age — steers  clear  alike  of  the  youthful  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  Newdegate  and  the  anonymous  recklessness  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  Mr.  Newdegate’s  theory  was  that  the  whole  of 
this  imported  wheat  was  in  substitution  of  an  equal  or  even 
greater  amount  of  home-grown  wheat— in  other  words,  that  if 
the  merchants  had  not  been  allowed  to  bring  it  from  abroad,  the 
British  farmer  would  have  grown  it,  and  more  also,  in  British 
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fields  at  home  ;  and  for  his  proof  he  relied  on  the  returns  of  the 
wheat  sold  in  the  English  markets,  which  showed  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  sales  of  home-grown  wheat  since  the  Act  of 
1846.  Mr.  Tooke  puts  aside  this  doctrine  as  untenable ;  but  his 
contempt  for  Mr.  Newdegatc  is  obviously  far  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  refute  it.  He  passes  him  by  with  a  simple  contradiction, 
and  turns  on  an  adversary  more  worthy  of  his  prowess.  Some 
boastful  free-trader  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  put  a  very 
different  interpretation  011  the  imported  forty  million  quarters. 
It  was  not  only  not  all  substitution,  but  it  was  a  pure  and  entire 
addition  to  the  commissariat  of  the  country.  The  home-growth 
was  not  diminished,  but  the  consumption  was  increased.  The 
stomachs  of  the  people  had  become  enlarged,  and  their  diges¬ 
tions  strengthened  since  the  Act  of  ’46 — where  Paterfamilias  had 
formerly  eaten  only  one  roll  for  breakfast,  he  now  stuffed  down 
tw°;  Mr.  Tooke  replies  that,  in  the  first  place,  half  this  “pure 
addition  used  to  be  imported  in  the  days  of  protection  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  that  human  stomachs  are  not  made  of  elastic  material. 
The  greater  or  less  supply  of  corn,  though  it  tells  with  much  regu¬ 
larity  upon  the  price  of  corn,  has  a  remarkably  small  influence 
on  the  consumption  of  it  as  human  food.  People  will  retrench 
everything  before  they  retrench  their  meals.  A  man  may  leave 
off  cigars  because  cigars  are  dear;  but  he  will  not  leave  off  break¬ 
fasts  because  breakfasts  are  dear,  if  by  any  possible  sacrifice  he 
can  avoid  it.  On  the  other  hand,  be  corn  ever  so  cheap,  nobody, 
unless  he  has  an  abnormal  taste  for  black  doses,  will  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  eat  too  much.  History  does  indeed 
record  that  when  Edward  II. ’s  army  returned  in  woful  plight 
from  Bannockburn,  having  lived  for  many  months  on  the  produce 
of  Scotland — probably  thistles — they  ate  so  much  good  English 
beef  and  mutton  that  most  of  them  died  of  dysentery.  But  both 
the  produce  of  Scotland  and  the  knowledge  of  dietetics  have 
happily  advanced  since  that  period.  Mr.  Tooke  therefore  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  fluctuations  in  consumption  must  be  confined  to 
the  class  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  above  the  necessity  of  relief 
in  the  workhouse,  and,  on  the  other,  have  no  margin  of  retrench- 
able  expenditure,  except  their  very  meals.  We  very  much  fear 
that  Mr.  Tooke  underrates  the  extent  of  this  class,  and  the 
influence  of  their  prosperity  or  distress  upon  the  consumption  of 
food.  But  an  inferior  limit  to  that  consumption  must  still  be 
imposed  by  the  Poor-law,  with  its  unvarying  dietary,  always 
ready  to  relieve  them,  save  in  such  extreme  cases  as  the  Irish 
famine;  and  their  number  is  hardly  great  enough  to  justify  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  in  saying,  that  during  the  days  of  protec¬ 
tion  “the  people  were  only  half-fed.”  His  calculations  are  a 
good  deal  invalidated  by  his  having  entirely  forgotten  what  had 
become  of  the  potato  during  the  period  on  which  he  is  descant¬ 
ing.  The  Aphis  vastator  was  doubtless  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forty  millions.  The  benefit  of 
Free-trade  to  the  labourer  has  not  been  that  his  meals  have 
become,  as  a  rule,  bigger,  but  that  they  have  become  better. 
Wheat  has,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  place  of  oats,  and  rye, 
and  potatoes.  This  is,  of  course,  entirely  independent  of  whatever 
benefit  may  have  accrued  to  commerce  from  the  greater  cheapness 
of  a  universal  necessary,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  so 
much  capital . 

After  he  has  disposed  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  Mr.  Tooke’s 
account  of  the  corn-trade  assumes  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  against 
agricultural  statistics.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  he  is 
evidently  torn  by  contending  emotion.  Two  parts  of  his  nature 
strive  for  the  mastery.  The  statistician  yearns  for  the  columns 
of  figures  which  shall  classify  cabbages,  and  give  a  tabular  status 
to  pigs  ;  but  the  corn- factor  is  firm.  Once — long  ago — Mr.  Tooke 
was  in  the  corn  trade ;  and  the  esprit  de  corps  is  still  strong 
upon  him ;  and  the  information  which  the  Government  wish  to 
throw  open  to  the  profane  multitude  is  precise!}'  what  the  corn- 
factors  now  procure,  at  great  cost,  for  their  own  private  ears. 
Accordingly,  with  many  apologies  and  protests  that  he  considers 
agricultural  statistics  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world,  he 
proceeds  to  demolish  all  the  special  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  their  behalf.  The  case  of  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  others  who  have  advocated  the  collection 
of  these  statistics  is  this.  A  fair  price  for  corn  depends  on  the 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  which  is  or  is 
likely  to  be  at  hand  to  meet  it.  If  in  any  particular  place  a 
farmer  is  offered  less  than  what  is  really  a  fair  price,  his  remedy 
is  to  keep  his  corn  to  himself  till  he  finds  a  more  reasonable  pur¬ 
chaser.  But  farmers  ignorant  of  the  actual  or  probable  supply 
in  the  country,  are  very  apt  to  be  gulled  by  some  of  the  various 
classes  of  middlemen  who  intervene  between  them  and  the  hungry 
mouths  of  the  public,  into  believing  that  prices  are  likely  to  fall 
instead  of  to  rise,  and  that  they  had  better  sell  for  what  they 
can  get  or  they  will  be  the  worse  for  it.  Now,  if  the  farmer 
had  in  black  and  white,  under  the  hand  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
an  account  of  the  real  results  of  the  harvest,  together  with  sta¬ 
tistics  of  what  the  harvests  and  consequent  prices  had  been 
during  some  score  of  years  past,  he  might,  at  least  with  the : 
help  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  make  a  guess  at  what  they 
were  likely  to  be  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  true  that  soap 
and  water  will  not  make  an  Ethiopian  white,  nor  can  actuaries 
make  a  farmer  clever,  and,  therefore,  the  calculation  may  very 
possibly  miscarry ;  but  it  is  heartless  to  aggravate  the  infirmities 
with  which  nature  has  afflicted  him  by  artificial  obstacles.  To 
this,  however,  Mr.  Tooke  replies,  that  the  amount  of  any  one 
year’s  harvest  is  not  the  only  thing  that  decides  the  price  of  corn 
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— that  it  is  largely  affected  by  the  amount  of  corn  which  may 
be  still  remaining  over,  not  eaten,  from  last  year’s  harvest,  by 
the  probable  issue  of  next  year’s  harvest,  and  by  the  state  of  the 
supply  abroad.  Mr.  Tooke  seems  satisfied  with  these  answers. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  very  obvious  to  reply  that  the  farmer 
can  observe  the  weather,  and  therefore  judge  of  next  year’s 
prospects  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and  that  the  statistics  them¬ 
selves  ought  to  enable  him  to  judge  how  much  corn  still  remains 
in  the  country  from  the  preceding  year.  All  calculations  of 
price  must  include  an  element  of  uncertainty,  but  the  problem 
would  be  a  much  simpler  one  if  the  yield  of  the  English  harvest 
could  be  numbered  among  its  known  quantities.  A  great  deal 
too  much  stress  is  laid  in  this  work  on  the  inability  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  print  their  returns  in  time.  Mr.  Tooke  has  applied  his 
statistical  mind  to  estimate  the  speed  of  Government  publication ; 
and  judging,  we  presume,  from  the  prison  returns  of  1851 — which, 
after  germinating  five  years  in  Captain  O’Brien’s  desk,  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  a  Blue-book  in  1 856 — he  concludes  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  produce  their  agricultural  statistics  exactly  five 
months  after  they  are  wanted.  But  the  difficulty  is  subjective, 
not  objective — as  the  drunken  professor  observed,  when  he  could 
not  get  up  stairs.  The  Vice-President  of  that  distinguished  body 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  Times  would  give  at  least  the  result 
of  any  such  inquiry  in  a  week ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  it  would  not  ruin  the  nervous  system  of  the  officials  to  be 
obliged  to  give  it  in  a  month. 

The  animus  with  which  our  author  assails  the  proposal  through¬ 
out  some  hundred  pages  which  he  devotes  to  it,  is  little  disguised. 
Some  of  its  advocates  appeal  to  the  stability  of  price  which  France 
owes  to  her  statistical  system.  His  answer  is  very  like  the  Irish 
lawyer’s  well-known  defence  of  a  man  who  was  charged  with 
breaking  a  wheelbarrow.  “  His  client  never  had  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  at  all ;  besides,  it  was  broken  when  he  got  it.”  In  the 
same  way,  Mr.  Tooke  elaborately  proves,  first,  that  the  price  is 
anything  but  steady  in  France,  in  spite  of  her  agricultural  sta¬ 
tistics  ;  and  secondly,  that  France  has  got  no  agricultural  statistics 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  his  zeal  he  6eems  to  have  forgotten 
that,  even  in  logic,  two  negatives  go  very  near  to  making  an 
affirmative. 

The  two  next  essays  are  by  Mr.  Newmarch.  One  of  them  is 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bailway  system,  and  the  other 
on  the  commercial  history  of  the  last  nine  years,  of  the  earlier 
part  of  which  the  railway  expenditure  forms  the  principal  feature. 
The  railway  crisis  of  1847  and  the  two  following  years  differed 
in  one  very  important  respect  from  similar  conjunctures  that  had 
preceded  it.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  this  country  to  plunge  into 
a  commercial  mania,  and  to  be  brought  up  sharp  by  a  commercial 
crisis.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  effect  on  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion  of  any  unusual  flow  of  prosperity.  But  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions — as  after  the  Joint-stock  mania  of  1836 — the  blow,  if  severe, 
was  brief.  The  ruined  speculator  sold  his  shares  at  a  frightful 
discount,  and  retired  to  economize  the  residue  of  his  patrimony 
as  best  he  could.  But  railway  shares,  being  engagements  for 
works  yet  in  prospect,  entailed  upon  their  holder  a  still  further 
loss  beyond  their  own  depreciation.  The  crash  came  in  1847, 
and  the  best  railway  securities  fell  from  70  to  80  per  cent.  TVhat 
a  man  had  bought  at  200 1.,  he  had  to  sell,  if  he  could,  for  40Z. 
But  this  was  not  all.  In  many  cases  he  could  not  sell  at  all, 
because  his  share  carried  with  it  an  obligation  to  meet  a  series 
of  calls  extending  over  three  or  four  years.  At  the  end  of  1849, 
as  much  as  230,000,000/.  had  been  expended  on  railways ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  this  came  out  of  the  slender  incomes 
of  the  small  dealers,  and  the  old  maids,  and  the  country 
parsons,  and  annuitants  of  various  kinds,  who,  during  the  mania 
of  1845,  had  rushed  in  thousands  to  Capel  Court  as  to  a  new 
El  Dorado.  The  immediate  effect  on  trade  was  very  detri¬ 
mental.  The  years  of  railway  construction  were  years  of  low 
prices  and  of  commercial  depression ;  for  the  huge  expenditure 
exacted  from  the  middle  classes,  who  in  an  hour  of  folly  had 
undertaken  it,  an  amount  of  'resolute  and  vigorous  retrenchment 
which  told  severely  upon  the  home  market.  But  in  the  long 
run  this  painful  and  enforced  economy  was  a  great  national 
benefit.  The  middle  classes  had,  under  a  great  delusion,  made 
a  marvellous  effort — they  had  undertaken  to  do  in  one  year  what 
no  prudent  persons  would  have  undertaken  to  do  in  four ;  and 
the  result  was  that  they  had  placed  their  country,  as  regarded 
railways,  in  an  almost  unequalled  position.  England,  which  in 
1843  had  lagged  behind  many  nations  in  the  amount  of  railway 
accommodation,  took  the  lead.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  railways  with  which  England  is 
furnished  exceed,  in  proportion  to  her  area,  those  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  It  was  as  though  the  middle  classes,  by  a  chival¬ 
rous  and  self-denying  resolution,  had  undertaken  to  retrench 
every  species  of  superfluity  in  order  that  they  might  give  to 
their  country,  in  a  network  of  railways,  the  basis  of  a  vast 
national  prosperity.  We  would  gladly,  if  our  space  permitted, 
follow  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Newmarch  through  many  other  of 
the  topics  they  have  so  ably  handled.  Among  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  is  their  account  of  the  singular  fall  of  interest  during  the 
latter  nine  months  of  1852,  which  resulted,  not  from  the  influx 
of  gold,  but  only  from  the  prevalent  theory  as  to  its  effects. 
But  from  these  and  all  other  points  connected  with  the  currency 
we  have  purposely  abstained.  They  fill  the  larger  part  of  these 
two  bulky  volumes  ;  but  such  abstruse  and  difficult  matters  de¬ 
serve  ampler  notice  than  could  be  given  to  them  as  fragmentary 
portions  of  a  review. 


JOURNAL  OF  BARBIER.* 

BOM  the  days  of  Philippe  de  Comines  to  those  of  Lamartine, 
a  practice  has  prevailed  extensively  among  French  statesmen 
and  warriors  of  providing  for  their  own  posthumous  fame  by  the 
composition  of  a  memoir  of  their  own  performances ;  and  the 
fashion  spread,  as  fashions  do  spread  in  France,  even  to  those 
who  had  no  performances  to  record.  Both  classes  of  memoirs 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  historian,  and  have  enriched 
France  with  a  mass  of  historical  literature  which  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world.  But  of  the  two  classes,  the  memoirs  which 
have  been  composed  by  unconcerned  spectators  are  the  richest 
mine  to  the  historical  student ;  for  the  pictures  which  they  pre¬ 
sent  are  not  distorted  by  party  passion  or  personal  vanity.  More¬ 
over,  they  have  greater  room  to  dwell  upon  the  manners  of  each 
period  in  detail,  the  private  life  of  the  citizens,  popular  convic¬ 
tions  and  popular  follies,  than  those  whose  pages  are  encumbered 
with  the  monotonous  and  wearisome  chronicle  of  treaties,  and 
campaigns,  and  court  intrigues. 

This  character  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  Journal  of 
Barbier.  He  was  an  unknown  lawyer,  of  no  very  great  ability 
or  position,  in  the  time  of  the  regency  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  But  he  lived  constantly  in  Paris,  and  by  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  thrown  among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  an  acute  observer,  and  in  no  degree  blinded  by  an 
undue  respect  for  his  superiors ;  and  he  chronicled  from  day 
to  day,  in  nervous,  cynical  language,  apparently  with  no  other 
view  but  his  own  amusement,  the  political  events  and  the  social 
gossip  and  scandal  of  his  time.  The  only  fault  that  posterity 
can  find  with  his  performance  is,  that  it  smacks  much  too  strongly 
of  his  profession.  The  deeds  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Paris  are  honoured  with  a  prominence  which  assuredly 
is  not  accorded  to  them  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  are  dragged 
through  all  the  detail  of  the  incessant  bickerings  between  the 
lawyers  and  the  court,  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  supplied 
the  place  of  domestic  politics  in  France.  The  cause  of  quarrel 
was  honourable  enough,  if  the  mode  of  conducting  it  had  been 
worthy  either  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  matters  disputed  resolved  themselves,  generally  speaking, 
into  two — the  schemes  of  Law,  and  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  The 
Court,  backed  in  the  one  case  by  the  noblesse  and  in  the 
other  by  the  hierarchy,  wished  to  force  upon  the  nation 
Law’s  visionary  finance,  and,  afterwards,  the  obnoxious  clause 
of  the  famous  Bull,  which  in  effect  enforces  absolute  obedience 
to  all  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Parliament  had  neither 
the  courage  to  resist  nor  the  good  grace  to  yield  ;  but  they 
kept  up  a  petty,  teasing  system  of  tactics,  which  irritated 
without  hindering  the  Court.  Being  nothing  but  a  Court  of 
Justice,  they  never  possessed  any  real  constitutional  power  of 
thwarting  the  royal  will ;  but  they  seem  to  have  imagined  that 
they  could  check  the)  King  by  plaguing  him.  Their  first  step, 
of  course,  was  to  refuse  to  register  ail  obnoxious  decree,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  despotic  lit  de  justice  had  overridden  their 
opposition,  they  would  begin  worrying  some  bishop  for  obeying 
the  edict  so  passed,  condemning  his  acts  and  burning  his 
writings.  The  King  woidd  meet  them  by  evoking  such 
matters  out  of  their  jurisdiction  into  that  of  his  own  Grand 
Council.  Then  they  would  overwhelm  him  with  remonstrance 
after  remonstrance ;  and  when  he  ordered  them  to  desist,  they 
would  refuse  to  open  his  letter ;  and  then,  when  forced  to  do 
so,  they  would  close  their  court,  and  try  to  punish  him  by 
refusing  to  administer  justice  to  the  unhappy  suitors.  That 
resource  failing,  they  once  resigned  their  offices  in  a  body  ;  and 
then,  when  they  found  that  the  King  was  only  too  glad  to  take 
them  at  their  word,  they  hastened  with  humiliating  penitence  to 
beg  them  back  again.  The  result  of  such  strategy  as  this 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Court  invariably  had  its  way ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  Parliament  fell  lower  and  lower,  until  the 
Court  found  that  it  could  safely  consult  its  own  peace  by  exiling 
them  altogether. 

Through  all  these  undignified  struggles  Barbier  conducts 
us  with  a  wearisome  precision.  Nor  does  he  spare  us  some 
similar  jousts  which  the  body  of  Advocates  ran  upon  its 
own  account,  with  an  equally  lamentable  result.  But  the 
quorum  pars  magna  fui  is  a  potent  motive  for  diffuseness ; 
and  Barbier  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  having  reined  in 
his  professional  enthusiasm  out  of  consideration  for  readers 
of  whose  existence  he  never  dreamt.  In  all  other  respects, 
a  fitter  chronicler  could  hardly  have  been  found.  In  his 
views,  in  his  prejudices,  in  his  failings,  he  was  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  the  intelligent  middle-class  of  his  day.  In  politics 
he  had  no  wild  ideas  about  man’s  inherent  right  to  freedom,  for 
the  Contrat  Social  and  the  Encyclopedic  had  not  been  written. 
Like  most  citizens  in  ordinary  times,  he  had  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  only  of  those  abuses  which  pressed  hard  upon  his 
own  purse.  The  most  genuine  outbursts  of  indignation  in 
his  pages  occur  when  he  is  recording  the  failure  of  Law’s 
vast  chimeras.  He  had  speculated  considerably  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  scheme  ;  and  as  the  shares  fall  step  by  step  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  Court  inefficiency  and  corruption  grow  more 
and  more  biting.  The  same  indignation  re-appears  whenever 
some  official  convicted  of  embezzlement  is  juggled  away  from 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  law.  But  to  the  tyrannical  system  of 


*  Chronique  de  la  Reqence  et  du  rlgne  de  Louis  XV.,  ou  Journal  d* 
Barbier,  Avocat  au  Parlement  de  Baris.  Paris:  Charpentier.  1857. 
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government  which  was  destined  to  fall  in  so  terrible  a  tempest, 
neither  he,  nor  those  about  him,  seem  to  have  entertained  any 
serious  objection — indeed,  he  repels  the  charge  that  the  lawyers 
were  trying  to  erect  the  Parliament  into  a  Parliament  of  England, 
as  if  it  were  rather  an  injurious  reproach.  In  respect  to  religiori 
he  piques  himself  on  belonging  to  the  gens  d' esprit,  looks  with 
supreme  contempt  on  both  Jansenist  and  Molinist,  and  only 
regrets  their  controversies  because  they  may  lead  the  people  t6 
search  into  the  grounds  of  a  religion  which  “  is  so  necessary  for 
purposes  of  state.”  It  is  only  when  bread  is  very  dear  that  he 
finds  a  word  of  censure  for  the  measureless  dissipation  of  the 
Court ;  and  for  its  debauchery  he  has  almost  a  fellow-feeling; 
inasmuch  as  he  records  his  own  exploits  in  that  line  with  as  serene 
an  effrontery  as  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  himself.  He  has  almost  ah 
unqualified  admiration  for  the  Begent ;  and  the  only  fault  he  has 
to  find  with  Cardinal  Dubois  is  his  legislation — whatever  that 
may  have  been — with  reference  to  the  acts  of  notaries.  But 
Barbier  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  failings  which  have  given 
to  their  names  a  sinister  distinction  ;  for  he  is  a  careful  retailer 
of  court  scandal,  and  preserves,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the 
epigrams  and  chansonnettes  in  which  the  gay  Parisians  loved  to 
immortalize  the  peculiarities  of  their  chiefs  in  Church  and  State. 
In  truth,  the  book  is  so  considerably  tinctured  with  these  details, 
that,  however  valuable  as  recording  the  symptoms  of  a  disease 
whose  throes  were  soon  to  shake  the  world,  it  can  hardly  be 
recommended  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  period  which  these  volumes — so  far  as  at  present  published 
■ — cover,  extends  from  1718  to  1744,  just  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Chateauroux— for  in  that  unhappy  reign  the  epochs 
are  marked,  not  by  ministers,  but  mistresses.  In  itself  it  was 
one  of  the  least  captivating  periods  in  history — barren  of  great 
men  and  great  events,  odious  in  point  of  morals,  contemptible 
in  point  of  intellect ;  but  it  acquires  a  terrible  interest  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  convulsion  of  which  it  was  the  har¬ 
binger.  There  are  one  or  two  such  periods  in  history — periods  of 
a  preternatural  stillness,  “  the  torrent’s  calmness  ere  it  dash 
below and  they  have  a  peculiar  fascination,  similar  to  that  with 
which  Bulwer  has  invested  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  The  very 
vicesand  follies  over  which  the  retribution  is  gathering  seem  just 
at  the  last  hour  to  be  pushed  to  the  wildest  excess  with  a 
strange  security.  Gaiety  has  become  frenzied  license — the  cere¬ 
monial  of  ages  has  degenerated  into  a  meaningless  frivolity — 
zeal  has  become  mere  personal  faction— rulers  are  nothing  but 
priv.leged  plunderers.  The  various  actors  play  on  their  parts  of 
self-indulgence  and  oppression  with  light  and  reckless  hearts,  not 
dreaming  that  any  wrath  can  overtake  them  ;  and  we,  the  his¬ 
torical  spectators,  seem  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  designs  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  to  see  the  terrible  volcano  which  is  boiling  beneath 
the  revellers,  ready  to  burst  under  their  feet  at  the  maddest 
moment  of  their  excess.  Some  such  feeling  is  inspired  by  these 
volumes.  Just  when  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  were  about 
to  be  wrenched  from  them  for  ever,  they  made  use  of  them  for 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  shameless  robberies.  To  be  a  due 
et  pair  under  the  Begent  or  Louis  XY.  seems  to  have  been 
synonymous  with  being  a  public  pillager  in  some  form  or  other. 
Prom  the  Mississippi  scheme,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  were 
ruined,  the  courtiers  carried  off  enormous  fortunes.  They  were 
not  content  with  such  gain3  as  might  be  furnished  by  the  prac¬ 
tices  with  which  we  have  learned  to  associate  the  name  of  Capel- 
court — they  boldly  courted  the  hatred  which,  in  spite  of  the 
lessons  of  political  economy,  it  has  always  been  the  instinct  of 
starving  multitudes  to  feel  towards  monopolists.  Dukes  and 
marshals  of  France  took  advantage  of  the  universal  ruin  caused 
by  the  crash  of  all  Law’s  schemes,  to  buy  up  the  coal,  and  the 
brandy,  and  the  tea  in  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  they  could 
make  by  reselling  it  in  the  height  of  the  distress.  The  person 
who  was  supposed  to  have  made  the  largest  sums  by  the  dishonest 
speculations  of  those  times  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Conde,  and  the  first  Prime  Minister  after 
the  Begent’s  death.  If  matters  were  bad  in  the  State,  they  were 
worse  in  the  Church.  The  commonest  decorum  of  Christianity 
was  recklessly  set  at  nought  just  when  the  blow  was  being 
levelled  which  was  to  overthrow  Christianity  altogether.  Just 
as  Alexander  VI.  employed  the  few  remaining  years  of  unques¬ 
tioned  power  which  were  left  to  the  Church  of  Borne  in  fostering 
a  horrible  licentiousness,  which  history  will  hardly  soil  its  pen  by 
recording,  so  it  was  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  mighty  Church  of 
France.  Whatever  of  zeal  was  left  had  been  engrossed  by  the 
bitter  dissensions  of  Molinist  and  Jansenist.  The  plague  of  a 
morbid  controversialism  was  eating  away  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Men  of  lofty  piety  had  been  so  misguided  as  to  divide  the 
Christian  body  on  the  questions  of  exquisite  subtlety  which  were 
raised  by  Jansen’s  Augustinus;  and  their  successors  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  retribution  which  ever  dogs  the  footsteps  of 
such  folly.  Directly  the  field  of  battle  was  changed  from  the 
cloister  to  the  pulpit  and  the  Court,  men  lost  sight  of  the  delicate 
distinctions  which  only  the  practised  organs  of  a  veteran  recluse 
could  really  apprehend.  The  inevitable  consequence  was  that  the 
disputants  hardened  into  rival  partisans,  and  what  had  been  an 
unselfish,  battle  for  holy  truth  sank  into  a  tussle  for  political  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  highest  interests  of  the  religion  on  behalf  of  which 
it  was  professedly  engaged,  were  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  to 
forge  weapons  for  the  fray.  Neither  party  spared  the  use  of 
calumny ;  but  beyond  this  the  arms  they  employed  were  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  respective  positions.  The  Jansenists  were 


popular  with  the  masses,  whose  credulity  was  unbounded ;  and 
so  they  multiplied  miracles  in  which  they  themselves  could 
hardly  have  believed.  The  Jesuits  were  powerful  at  Court, 
for  they  could  offer  to  its  priestly  rulers  bribes  from  the  treasury 
of  Boman  honours ;  and  therefore  they  leant  upon  the  secular 
arm.  Their  conduct  during  this  crisis  has  fastened  a  stigma  on 
their  Church  from  which  it  will  not  easily  recover.  To  secure 
bishoprics  from  the  King,  and  decrees  from  the  Council,  against 
their  adversaries,  they  were  content  to  barter  away  the  ground¬ 
work  of  religion  by  supporting  Dubois  and  courting  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  human  vice  and  weakness  seem  to  recur  in  a  fated 
cycle,  and  to  repeat  themselves  with  disheartening  certainty. 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  parallels  in  other  lands  and  ages  for 
the  complaisance  of  the  Jesuits. 

Meanwhile  infidelity  was  growing  apace.  The  educated  classes 
were  being  taught  by  what  passed  before  their  eyes  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  consisted  in  the  propagation  of  unintelligible  formulas  by 
scandalous  manoeuvres — and  this  even  among  those  who  seemed  to 
be  its  most  earnest  professors.  There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the 
fact  that  Voltaire’s  brother  was  a  strenuous  Jansenist.  But  to  the 
masses  unbelief  was  preached  in  still  more  penetrating  tones. 
Secure  in  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  order  in  the  Church, 
the  licentious  Court  was  quite  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its 
patronage.  De  Tocqueville  has  lately  interposed  his  great 
historical  authority  to  shelter  the  clergy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  reprobation  with  which  they  have  been 
commonly  spoken  of.  Few  Englishmen,  at  least,  will  care  to 
impugn  his  decision  as  to  the  whole  body ;  but  nothing  could 
well  have  been  worse  than  the  character  of  the  few  highly-exalted 
ecclesiastics  who  clustered  round  the  Court,  and  who,  from  their 
conspicuous  position,  were  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as  the 
types  of  the  national  hierarchy.  Plenty  of  instances  uill  be 
found  in  Barbier’s  pages.  He  speaks  of  De  la  Fare,  Bishop  of 
Saon,  as  being  a  man  qui  serait  mciuvais  sujet  pour  un  mousgue- 
taire ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  and  writers  on  the 
Jesuit  side.  Here  is  a  description  of  another  worthy — a  prince 
of  (he  blood  : — 

The  Comte  de  Clermont  does  not  live  the  most  regular  of  lives :  he  is 
incumbent  of  five  benefices  in  five  different  dioceses,  from  which  he  draws 
8000I.  a-year ;  he  does  not  indeed  wear  a  sword,  but  his  hair  is  dressed 
en  bourse,  and  his  coat  is  all  broidered  and  laced ;  he  owes  80,000 l.  in  Paris ; 
and  he  changes  his  mistress  every  day. 

Barbier  then  goes  on  to  gossip  about  the  deserted  Sultana  of 
the  day.  Her  debut,  as  given  in  a  note,  is  a  striking,  but  not 
an  unfair,  sample  of  the  aristocratic  morality  of  the  age  : — 

She  was — so  the  story  goes — sold  at  thirteen,  by  her  mother,  to  the  Comte 
de  Clermont,  who  was  himself  sixteen.  He  kept  her  for  a  month,  and,  on 
leaving  her,  wanted  to  send  her  a  hundred  louis  by  the  Marquis  d’Aigle. 
But  the  Marquis  was  a  faithless  commissary,  and  kept  half  of  it  for  himself. 

But  the  prince  of  infamy — never  equalled  and  scarcely  ap¬ 
proached — was  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  Cardinal  Dubois, 
lie  rose  to  power  simply  and  solely  as  the  boon  companion  of 
the  Begent’s  horrible  revels.  His  cardinal’s  hat  was  the  price 
of  his  services  in  forcing  the  Bull  Unigenitus  upon  the  Parlia¬ 
ment — though  it  is  said  that  the  addition  of  240,000?.  of  French 
gold  was  required  to  induce  the  Pope  to  inflict  this  scandal  upon 
the  Church.  Seven  livings  and  an  archbishopric  were  the  tokens 
of  the  Begent’s  bacchanalian  friendship. 

The  editor  of  these  memoirs  well  observes  that  it  is  idle,  •w  ith 
such  cases  before  us,  to  father,  as  men  are  wont  to  do,  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  the  Bevolution  on  a  knot  of  brilliant  writers.  Scoffing 
literature  may  shake  a  few  unstable  intellects,  and  may  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  willing  unbelief  of  many  more ;  but  it  never 
swayed  a  nation’s  mind.  The  mass  of  men,  unequal  to  disputa¬ 
tion,  and  unversed  in  books,  are  wont  to  think  of  a  religion 
mainly  according  to  the  bearing  of  its  professors.  The  elevation 
of  Dubois,  and  his  impious  character,  was  an  argument  set  up  so 
that  all  France  could  read  it,  and  was  worth  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  Encyclopedic.  It  is  a  terrible  lesson,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  these  Memoirs,  that  the  faith  of  a  community  is  no  question 
of  intellectual  development,  but  rises  and  falls  in  almost  exact 
proportion  to  the  piety  of  its  more  conspicuous  teachers. 


VOYAGES  HUMORISTIQUES. 

ABSENE  HOUSSAYE,  better  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  Philosophes  et  Comediennes,  is  a  writer  of  a  type 
essentially  French.  He  has  a  genuine  love  of  art,  a  good  eye 
for  nature,  a  vein  of  poetry  showing  itself  not  merely  in  his 
verse,  but  here  and  there  in  his  prose  also — and  above  all, 
a  light  rambling  sort  of  pen  that  is  for  ever  straying  into  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  in  history,  hooking  out  odd  scraps  oi  biography 
from  the  dust-bin  of  the  past,  taking  up  all  sorts  of  subjects  to 
moralize  upon  or  illustrate.  His  present  work  is  a  book  of 
travels,  partly  in  the  body  to  Amsterdam  and  Venice,  partly  in 
the  spirit  through  the  streets  of  Paris — the  author  being,  in  the 
latter  case,  seated  in  the  flesh  at  the  window  of  his  own 
chamber. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  French  do  not  travel  more  than  they 
do;  for  they  make  excellent  tourists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stay-at-home  world.  Not  that  they  are  remarkable  as  discoverers 
or  explorers,  or  that  they  describe  scenery  or  manners  more 
graphically  than  others,  but  because  a  Frenchman  en  voyage  is 

#  Voyages  Mwnoristiqucs  Par  Arsine  Houssaye.  Paris.  i8iS. 
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never  dull,  and  very  seldom  tii'esome.  If  the  train  is  slow,  he 
does  not  revenge  himself  on  his  reader  by  an  essay  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  speeds  of  travelling  on  all  the  l’ailways  he  knows — he  merely 
gets  up  a  flirtation  (M.  Houssaye  tries  this  remedy  for  ennui 
moi-e  than  once)  which  reads  like  a  bit  of  dialogue  from  the 
Varietes.  Or  if  the  country  be  flat  and  uninteresting,  it 
reminds  him  of  the  “Landes,”  apropos  of  which  he  recounts 
an  adventui’e  which  befel  his  friend  Henri  in  the  Bue 
du  Bac  in  Paris.  He  always  has  some  artful,  pleasant  little 
expedient  for  enlivening  the  journey,  with  which  he  rattles  along 
as  blithely  as  the  diligence-hoi’se  with  his  collar  of  bells.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  this  great  advantage,  that  he  is  always  at  his  ease 
when  travelling — wherever  he  goes,  in  Europe  at  least,  he  feels 
bimself  to  be  at  home.  An  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  gets  rid  of  the  sensation  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed,  to  some  extent,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  stolid  superciliousness  for  which  he  i3  notorious.  The  pooh- 
poohing,  sneering  Bi’iton  belongs,  indeed,  to  a  past  generation,  or 
is  fast  dying  out;  and  the  modern  English  traveller  will,  more 
probably,  abuse  his  own  country  roundly.  But  he  is  solemn, 
silent,  and  l-eserved,  not  so  much  from  habit,  as  from  an  absurd 
idea  that  he  will  look  ridiculous  if  he  betrays  any  ignorance  of 
the  country  he  is  in,  or  lets  out  the  secret  that  he  is  not  fully  up 
to  all  its  ways.  It  is  pride,  as  much  as  coldness,  that  makes  him 
pace  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  or  sit  bolt  upright  in  the  railway- 
carriage,  looking  as  if  he  were  on  his  way  to  attend  a 
funeral.  But  the  Frenchman  is  in  a  very  different  position — 
he  is  above  and  beyond  blunders  or  mistakes.  As  M.  Houssaye 
says,  it  is  Paris  partout.  In  nine  out  of  teix  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
his  tongue  i3  the  Court  and  diplomatic  language.  To  dress  as 
he  and  his  wife  dress  is  the  ambition  of  every  gentleman  and 
lady — to  dine  as  he  dines,  the  paradise  of  every  gourmand.  In 
every  town  he  passes  through,  he  finds  a  French  theatre  and  a 
French  newspaper — in  aim  st  eveiy  village,  a  restaurant  de 
Paris  and  a  magasin  des  modes.  He  is  not  a  tourist,  but  a 
conqueror  visiting  a  subdued  \  xovince.  A  Boman  gentleman,  on 
a  long-vacation  ramble  in  Gaul,  was  not  likely  to  feel  shy  when 
S.P.Q.B.  met  his  eye  at  eveiy  turn ;  and  a  Fi’ench  traveller 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  easy  and  unembai’rassed,  affable  to  the 
vanquished,  and  perfectly  contented  with  himself,  when  his  su¬ 
premacy  as  a  civilizer  is  acknowledged  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  from  the  diners  a  deux  francs  in  the  eating-house,  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  at  the  bookseller’s.  Let  any  one  of 
our  readers  ask  himself  whether  he  would  not  walk  down  a  street 
in  Constantinople  iii  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  frame  of  mind 
after  reading  the  legend,  “  Allsopp’s  Pale  Ale  on  draught  here.” 

M.  Ai’sene  Houssaye  affects  to  grumble  at  the  omnipresence 
of  Paris  and  things  Parisian.  If  you  go  to  the  East  to  study 
costume,  he  says,  you  find  the  Turks  following  rigorously  the 
fashions  of  Paris — if  you  go  to  Gei'many  to  study  literature,  you 
see  the  “Bohemians  of  Paris”  on  the  stage,  and  read  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris  in  the  new  spapers — if  you  go  to  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  to  study  the  charactex-istic  dances  of  the  Dutch  sailors, 
“  on  y  voit  danser  la  polka  de  Cellai’ius.”  Weary  of  feuilletoning 
and  l’edacting,  he  flies  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  at  Dordrecht  he 
is  handed  the  Constitutionnel,  in  which  he  reads  his  own  article. 
In  the  cabin  of  the  steamer  he  finds  the  Revue  de  Paris  and 
L‘ Artiste.  He  enters  a  tabagie  at  Amsterdam  to  study  national 
manners,  and  meets  a  young  lady  from  Saai'dam  who  speaks 
“  en  boxx  fran9ais,  celui  des  coulisses  de  l’Opera,”  and  a  Fries- 
lander  who  comes  from  Bordeaux.  A  man  stands  up  to  dance. 
M.  Houssaye  hopes  to  see  a  drunken  Dutch  sailor ;  but,  alas  ! 
“  c’6tait  un  commis-voyageur  en  vin  de  Champagne.”  Even  in 
art  it  is  the  same  story.  At  the  exhibition  of  Amsterdam,  he  saw 
not  only  sevei-al  pictures  by  French  painters,  but  also  several 
imitations  of  the  French  school  by  Dutch  artists.  “  Comprenez- 
vous  qu’il  se  trouve  en  Hollande  des  imitateurs  de  M.  Biard  et 
M.  Jacquand,  en  Hollande,  la  patx-ie  de  Brauwer  et  de  Metyn?” 
says  M.  Houssaye.  May  Holland  never  follow  a  woi’se  model 
than  M.  Biai’d,  say  we. 

Those,  therefore,  who  look  for  impressions,  remai’ks  on  manners, 
disquisitions  on  national  character,  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
present  instance.  After  all,  what  remains  to  be  told  about 
Holland  or  Venice?  Is  there  a  spot  or  peculiarity  that  has  not 
been  done  many  times  ?  It  would  require  a  travelling  Paul  Pry 
like  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  coxxld  make  more  of  a  fortnight  at 
Herne  Bay  than  another  of  a  month  at  Timbuctoo,  to  find  out 
now  anything  new  in  Europe.  M.  Houssaye,  however,  seldom 
makes  even  the  attempt.  He  prefers  to  flit  as  lightly  as  abutter- 
fly  from  Antwerp  to  Botterdam,  from  Botterdam  to  Amsterdam. 
He  frisks  into  the  church  at  Haarlem,  where  he  hears  the  great 
organ  play ;  and  when  the  storm,  price  twelve  floi-ins,  thunder 
included,  is  over,  he  is  off  to  sun  himself  in  the  tulip-gardens, 
and  hover  rouixd  a  young  pei’son  who  has,  of  course,  “  profit  pur, 
yeux  d’un  bleu  tenure,  fraicheur  delicate  sur  ses  levres,”  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  gallantry  he  has  to  pay  ten  florins  for  a 
flower.  The  statue  of  Laurence  Coster  fails  to  inveigle  him  into 
the  conti’oversy  as  to  the  origin  of  printing.  If  pressed  for  an 
opinion,  he  would  declare  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  in  preference 
to  either  Gutenbei’g  or  the  Haarlem  hei’o ;  but  he  gaily 
flutters  out  of  the  vexata  qucestio  by  asking  why  we  should 
lorify  the  invention  at  all,  since  “  l’imprimerie  a  place  l’esprit 
umain  dans  un  tour  de  Babel.  Nous  commen9ons  a  ne  plus 
nous  entendre,  le  temps  n’est  pas  eloigne  ou  nous  ne  nous  enten- 
drons  plus  du  tout.”  From  the  time  of  Owen  Feltham,  who 


said  of  the  Dutch  that  their  houses  were  cleaner  than  their 
bodies,  their  bodies  than  their  souls,  every  traveller  has  had  his 
joke  about  the  scrubbing-brush  in  Holland.  Here  is  M.  Hous- 
saye’s : — 

La  statue  d’Erasme  est  en  bronze.  Je  vais  vous  donner  une  idee  de  la 
proprete  kollandaise :  on  tint  conseil  en  i6zj  pour  decider  s’il  fallait  frotter 
la  statue;  on  n’etait  pas  habitu4  aux  statues  dans  le  pays.  On  decida  qu’elle 
serait  frottee ;  on  la  rendit  bientot  polie  et  brillante.  Quelques  homines 
raisonnables — propres,  mais  artistes — deelar&rent  qu’aveo  ce  systeme  on 
alt^rait  tous  les  traits  delicats.  Depuis  on  n’a  plus  frott^,  mais  les  bons 
bourgeois  de  Rotterdam  n’ont  plus  adrniiA  la  statue.” 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  Holland  which  the  natives  are 
unable  to  purify.  At  a  table-d'hote  one  day,  M.  Houssaye  with 
much  difficulty  obtained  a  glass  of  water,  the  quality  of  which 
explained  why  the  Dutch  are  good  sailors.  His  theory  is  that 
when  they  are  thirsty,  they  must  go  from  home  to  get  a  drink. 

The  sort  of  journey  which  our  traveller  most  of  all  relishes  is 
one  undertaken  “  moins  pour  arriver  que  pour  voyager ;”  and,  as 
this  does  not  necessitate  physical  locomotion,  he  manages  to  get 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  to  fill  a  good  deal  of  his  book, 
with  excursions  made  while  he  sat  at  his  window.  And  pleasant 
it  must  be  for  those  that  are  imaginative  enough,  to  travel 
taking  no  thought  of  hotel-bills  or  passports,  having  no  fear  of 
that  ten-pound  note  running  short  before  you  reach  home,  no 
l’epentance  of  having  bought  that  knick-knack  which  is  as  great 
a  plague  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  and  will  never  be  of  any  use. 
M.  Houssaye’s  “Voyages  a  la  Fenetre  ”  are  very  desultory 
rambles.  One  moment  he  is  following  a  fair  marquise,  whose 
story  he  finds  out,  and  tells  without  any  compunction — at  an¬ 
other,  it  is  the  movements  of  a  sign-painter  he  is  bent  on 
tracking — then  we  find  him  hunting  a  gentleman,  who  is 
hunting  a  lady,  who  is  hunting  a  lover,  or  at  least  is  supposed  to 
be  so ;  and  as  she  is  manned,  we  are  forthwith  enveloped  in  a 
“  mystdre  de  Paris  ”  of  true  Gallic  piquancy.  Now  he  is  peeping 
into  an  open  window,  and  moralizing  upon  what  he  sees  : — 

Voyez  le  jeune  Vicomte  se  penclie  a  la  fenStre  tout  en  fumant  un  cigare; 
la  jeune  Vicomtesse  s’appuie  sur  l’epaule  du  fumeur  tout  en  lisant  un  journal. 
Le  cigare,  le  journal,  voila  la  vie  aujourd’kui ;  autrefois  on  causait,  aujourd’kui 
on  lit.  Le  cigare  a  tud  la  galanterie,  le  journal  a  tud  la  conversation. 

Then  he  watches  the  people  passing  in  the  streets  : — “  N’est-ce 
pas  Lamartine  que  j’aper9ois  H-bas  revant  aux  destinees  des 
nations  ?  Helas  !  nul  ne  remarque  au  passage  cet  lxomme  qui  a 
fait  tant  de  bruit.”  But  when  a  pretty  girl  goes  by,  every  one 
turns  round ! — “  Lamartine  lui-meme  s’est  retourne.  Ah  ! 
Madame,  si  vous  aviez  su  qui  se  retournait  ainsi !” 

The  “Voyage  a  Venise  ”  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in 
this — that  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  record  of  an  artist’s  pilgrim¬ 
age,  and  contains  remarks  and  criticisms,  many  of  them  subtle 
and  eloquent,  and  all  worth  reading.  Like  most  Frenchmen, 
M.  Houssaye  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  colour  and  of  the  Venetian 
school ;  and  the  women  of  Venice  found  favour  in  his  sight  less 
because  of  their  bright  eyes  and  good  figures,  than  because  he 
perceived  them  to  be  the  same  in  features  and  dress  as  the 
models  Titian  painted  from.  As  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp  one 
still  sees  full  forms  that  seem  to  have  walked  out  of  some 
canvas  of  Bubens,  so  at  Venice,  according  to  M.  Houssaye,  the 
faces  that  Titian — as  much  a  realist  as  the  Flemish  master— loved 
to  study,  may  to  this  day  be  found  ;  and  not  the  faces  merely,  but 
the  same  colours  and  arrangement  of  colours  which  he  employed. 
We  may  mention  that  M.  Houssaye  says  the  great  family  of 
the  Foscari  is  not  extinct.  When  lie  was  at  Venice,  there  were 
three  of  the  name  living.  One  was  independent,  having  about 
eightpence  a-day;  another  was  employed  by  the  Post-office;  and 
the  third  was  a  clown  at  a  minor  theati’e.  “  J’ainxe  mieux  cela," 
says  M.  Houssaye  ;  “il  brave  la  Fortune  en  riant.  Le  bouffon, 
c’est  le  seul  qui  se  souvienne  des  Doges,  ses  aieux.” 

Having  gone  through  the  book,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  the  title.  Witty  these  ti’avels  are  unquestionably, 
sparkling,  amusing,  and  occasionally  eloquent ;  but  how  are  they 
“  humoristic,”  and  what  does  humoristic  mean  ?  Sydney  Smith 
says  the  Scotch  had  among  them  a  thing  called  “  wrut;”  and  so  the 
French,  it  would  seem,  are  possessed  of  something  for  which 
they  have  of  late  adopted  the  title  V humour,  as  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  sportmann,  bouldogue,  and  jocki,  to  express 
certain  other  ideas  of  their  own.  But  what  this  humour  may  be, 
is  a  mystery  to  us— it  is  clearly  not  that  which  we  understand 
by  the  same  word.  According  to  M.  Houssaye,  it  is  identical 
with  V esprit — “  Sij’avais  de  l’esprit,on  diraitque  j’ai  del’humour,” 
he  says.  If  so,  modern  French  humour  is  to  the  humour  of 
Babelais,  Shakspeare,  or  Cervantes,  what  a  biftek  is  to  a  beef¬ 
steak— it  has  all  that  cookei’y  and  sauce  can  give  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  original  broad,  succulent,  juicy 
article. 


A  TARANTASSE  JOURNEY* 

BOOK  of  travels  may  be  very  well  wTorth  publishing  and 
reading,  although  it  is  not  written  in  a  very  lively  style, 
and  although  the  country  described  is  not  particularly  interesting. 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  spent  three  months  last  year  in  making  a  tour 
through  Eastern  Bussia,  and  he  has  now  published  an  account 
of  it  under  the  title  of  a  Tarantasse  Journey.  It  is  rather 
hard  reading,  and  no  part  of  the  inhabited  globe  appears  to  be 


*  A  Tarantasse  Journey  through  Eastern  Russia,  in  the  Autumn  of  1856. 
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more  wholly  destitute  of  interest  than  the  provinces  through 
which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  travelled.  He  possesses  no  unusual 
powers  of  depicting  scenery,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  gifted 
with  that  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and  that  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  strangers  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  art  of 
successful  travelling.  He  went,  indeed,  too  fast  to  do  much  but 
think  how  he  should  pass  from  stage  to  stage ;  and  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  guide  to  future  tourists  that  he  writes.  He  wishes  to 
furnish  those  who  may  follow  him  with  a  useful  compendium. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  will  have  followers,  as  there  is  nothing 
too  odd  and  unaccountable  for  an  Englishman  to  do.  Other¬ 
wise  we  should  be  at  a  los3  to  understand  why  any  one 
who  could  help  it — or  at  any  rate,  any  one  who  had  not 
seen  and  done  everything  else — should  go  in  a  Taran- 
tasse  thi’ough  Eastern  Russia.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  arrived 
in  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the  coro¬ 
nation,  but  he  would  not  wait  a  day,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  friends  in  that  city,  persisted  in  going  off  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  begin  his  long  drive  through  the  waste.  What 
should  we  think  of  an  inhabitant  of  Moscow  who,  arriving  here 
at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns  were  cele¬ 
brating  a  national  festivity,  should  decline  altogether  to  see 
the  sights,  and,  hurrying  at  once  to  the  Bedford  Level,  should 
there  gallop  for  a  month  up  and  down  the  country  in  a  one- 
horse  fly?  Still,  if  the  tourist,  although  following  a  strange 
caprice,  gives  a  sensible  and  unpretending  account  of  what  he 
has  seen,  the  book,  particularly  if  a  small  one,  is  worth  having. 
It  is  thus  that  a  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  obtained 
and  spread.  The  English  public  knew  nothing  of  East  Russia 
before,  and  now,  if  they  read  this  book,  they  will  know  a 
little.  It  cannot  be  much  that  they  'will  learn,  for  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  know  ;  and  a  traveller  who  goes  as 
hard  as  he  can  in  a  car  has  not  very  much  to  tell.  The  really 
good  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  free  from  bookmaking. 
Everything  that  is  inserted  has  a  right  to  be  there,  and  the 
information  given  about  the  outlying  tribes  is  evidently  the  fruit 
of  much  painstaking  research.  There  is  something  simple,  scho¬ 
larly,  and  genuine  about  the  whole  work,  and  its  contents  make 
us  respect  and  admire  the  author,  although  we  cannot  pretend 
to  be  sorry  when  his  car  brings  him  back  to  Moscow. 

A  “tarantasse”  is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  with  a  body  resembling 
a  broad  low-built  boat,  truncated  at  both  ends.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  hood,  but  has  no  seat  inside,  and  the  traveller  has  to  sit 
upon  his  luggage.  There  are  no  springs,  and  the  body  is  placed 
on  several  long  poles  which  reach  from  the  fore  to  the  aft  axle- 
tree.  The  horses  and  drivers  are  provided  by  Government  at  a 
fixed  price.  The  former  are  spirited  and  strong,  and  the  latter 
civil  and  skilful.  The  yamstcliik,  as  the  driver  is  called,  knows 
but  one  duty  in  life — to  go  from  his  own  station  to  the  next ;  and 
this  he  performs  as  if  his  soul  were  dependent  on  each  single 
journey.  From  Moscow  Mr.  Spottiswoode  went  by  water  to 
Xazan,  and  there  got  into  his  “  tarantasse”  and  began  his  long 
expedition.  He  drove  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  then  re-entering  Europe,  ran  down  to  Astrakhan  and  the 
Caspian,  and  thence  back  to  Moscow.  Those  who,  in  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode’s  language,  “propose  to  themselves  a  similar  tour,” 
may  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  journey  was  accomplished  in  forty- 
eight  days.  They  may  also  like  to  know  that  in  one  portion  of 
the  journey  the  traveller  goes  three  hundred  miles  without  seeing 
a  town,  and  that  during  several  days  Mr.  Spottiswoode  could  find 
nothing  to  enter  in  his  note  book  except,  “  continued  undulatory 
steppe,”  and  “similar  steppe  all  the  rest  of  the  day.”  Travel¬ 
ling  went  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  nights  were  bitterly 
cold,  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode  had  no  companion  but  a  courier.  He 
tells  us  that  he  heartily  enjoyed  his  trip,  and  he  explains  all  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey  so  unreservedly  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  really  felt  what  he  describes,  for  he  cannot  be  trying 
to  tempt  imitators  into  going  over  the  same  ground.  There  is, 
however,  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  several  persons  in  England  who  will  be  allured  by  his 
description,  and  who  would  like  to  be  deprived  of  sleep  by 
hurrying  through  cold  nights  at  the  topmost  pace  of  a  yamstcliik 
and  his  team,  and  to  regale  their  eyes  throughout  the  day  by 
looking  on  “similar  undulatory  steppes.”  We  feel  sure  that 
Eastern  Russia  is,  of  all  places,  the  most  certain  to  suit  them. 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  confesses  that  the  natives  did  not  see  the 
exact  object  of  any  one  coming  among  them.  “  My  great  diffi¬ 
culty,”  he  writes,  “  consisted  in  conveying  the  idea  to  them  of 
travelling  for  pleasure  and  amusement  alone.”  On  his  ar¬ 
riving  at  any  place,  the  following  conversation  would  take 
place : — “  I  believe  you  are  an  Englishman.  Yes.  Where 
are  you  going?  So  and  so.  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  P 
Nothing.  But  what  is  your  object  in  going?  None,  excepting 
to  see  the  place.  But  why  do  you  want  to  see  it  ?  For  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  nothing  to  see  there,”  &c.  &c.  We  wish 
that  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  in  place  of  putting  et  ceteras,  had  informed 
us  what  he  said  to  an  objection  that  we  really  think  had  some 
weight  in  it. 

We  are  almost  as  glad  when  he  gets  to  Astrakhan,  and  the 
car-driving  ceases  for  six  days,  as  he  must  himself  have  been. 
For  even  a  roving,  eccentric  Englishman  likes  a  rest  now  and 
then  to  take  off  his  clothes,  “  which  had  not  been  off  for  a 
fortnight,”  and  to  get  a  good,  sound,  unbroken  sleep.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  was  lucky  enough  to  see  Astrakhan  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  the  chief  man  of  the 


lace,  a  great  caviar  merchant,  not  only  entertained  him  most 
ospitably,  but  showed  him  everything  that  was  to  be  seen. 
Our  traveller  describes  what  he  saw  minutely  and  clearly, 
and  used  every  effort  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  city.  He  took  sketches  of 
the  principal  buildings  and  general  aspect  of  all  the  important 
towns  he  visited,  and  coloured  lithographs  from  these  sketches 
are  inserted  in  the  volume.  At  Astrakhan  nothing  is  so  remark  - 
alilo  as  the  variety  of  nations  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets  ;  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode  takes  the  opportunity  offered  by 
this  mixture  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  given  by  his  visit  to 
the  Ural  tribes,  to  enter  concisely,  but  with  learning  and  ability, 
into  the  general  ethnographical  history  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  tribes  that  hold  the  border-land  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  also  gives  some  account  of  the  principal  mineral  and  bota¬ 
nical  productions  of  East  Russia.  Besides  giving  a  considerable 
amount  of  information,  this  book  also  contains  here  and  there 
a  passage  very  pleasantly  and  effectively  written.  We  will  give 
an  extract  which  we  think  does  the  author  justice  : — 

In  spite  of  the  jolting,  which  for  the  first  few  days  is  very  annoying,  it  is  a 
grand  sight  to  travel  through  those  forests ;  the  dark  pine-points  stand  clear 
out  against  the  sky,  and,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  seem  hurrying 
away  behind  us  in  a  never-ending  train.  The  weather  is  cold  and  dreary; 
but  this  seems  in  accordance  with  the  road  by  which  we  are  travelling :  we 
are  on  the  high  road  to  Siberia ;  we  have  not  seen  the  sun  for  two  days,  but 
at  night  the  moon  has  sometimes  shot  out  fitfully  between  the  clouds,  and 
shown  the  majesty  of  the  darkness.  Occasionally  we  are  awakened  from  a 
broken  sleep — for  we  sleep  by  turns,  and  not  too  soundly  during  the  first  few 
nights — by  a  deep  red  glare,  and  flames  leaping  out  even  above  the  tallest 
trees :  are  wre  far  away  at  home  among  the  iron  districts  of  England,  or  are 
we  coming  to  the  “  lake  and  mouth  of  Avernus  ?”  The  forest  is  on  fire. 
Presently  the  chill  grey  morning  draws  on ;  and  beneath  the  double  row  of 
birch  trees,  which  seem  drooping  to  shelter  them  as  they  pass,  is  a  long  line 
of  drab-clad  figures  marching  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  We  instinc¬ 
tively  know  what  it  is,  but  can  still  hardly  believe  that  a  story  so  sad,  so 
strange,  so  distant,  is  being  realized  before  our  eyes.  Near  the  post-house 
which  we  are  approaching,  there  is  a  palisaded  building;  and  here,  comforted 
by  the  contributions  of  the  sympathizing  peasantry,  they  rest  themselves  for 
awhile  from  their  weary  march.  Ten  thousand  annually — such,  at  least,  is 
the  number  officially  stated — pass  this  way ;  and  of  them  one-fourth  find  their 
last  resting-place  in  life,  before  reaching  their  destination. 


THE  EOSE  OF  ASHURST.* 

UR  readers  will  remember  Sydney  Smith’s  two  tests  of  the 
goodness  of  a  novel : — “  Does  it  make  you  deaf  to  the  dinner 
bell  ?  While  reading  it,  do  you  forget  to  answer  even  if  a  bishop 
should  speak  to  you?”  They  are  excellent,  but  too  severe. 
What  living  writer  could  hope  to  attain  so  high  a  standard? 
However,  there  are  novels  in  the  world  which  are  very  readable, 
though  we  may  be  able  composedly  to  close  the  second  volume 
when  the  soup  is  on  the  table,  and  to  reply  courteously,  even  to  a 
Dean,  while  finishing  the  third ;  and  the  works  of  the  author 
before  us  are  mostly  of  this  description.  They  are  thoroughly 
good  intone  and  principle — contain  some  very  agreeable  writing — 
tell  their  story  tolerably  well — and  usually  end  happily,  which,  we 
believe,  in  spite  of  the  new-  churchyard  and  tremendous-sacrifice 
school,  is  a  great  element  in  popularity.  We  must  say  for 
ourselves  that  there  are  few  things  we  dislike  more  than,  after 
following  an  exemplary  hero  and  perfect  heroine  through  three 
volumes  of  terrible  trial,  to  be  obliged  to  leave  him  giving  her 
up  for  some  mysterious  and  uncomfortable  view  of  the  duties  of 
life,  in  which  she  quite  coincides,  only  she  dies  of  a  broken 
heart  in  consequence  of  it. 

There  is  another  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  modern  novelists 
from  which  Mrs.  Marsh  is  wholly  free.  They  have  a  prejudice 
apparently  against  gifting  their  heroines  with  personal  beauty. 
The  personages  in  question  are  “interesting-looking,”  or  “their 
countenances  are  stamped  with  a  noble  and  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion,”  or  “  goodness  shines  out  of  their  eyes” — but  they  are  not 
beautiful.  This  we  object  to  strongly,  and  we  believe  that  most 
people  agree  with  us.  We  confess  that  we  have  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  brave  heroes,  lovely  heroines,  and  a  happy  wedding  as  a 
finale ;  but  we  do  not  wish  all  to  be  sunshine — a  good  dark  villain  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  prevent  our  story  becoming,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  portraits,  without  shade,  and  therefore  untrue  to  nature. 
Then,  even  among  the  respectable  characters,  we  do  not  wish  all 
to  be  made  equally  good  and  equally  beautiful,  for  it  is  apt  to 
be  distracting,  and  to  weaken,  by  division,  our  interest  in  the 
hero  and  heroine.  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  the  Rose 
Ashurst.  Everybody  turns  out  well ;  and  the  degrees  of  virtue 
and  fascination  are  measured  by  the  table  of  precedence.  Thus, 
the  doctor’s  wife  is  good  and  pretty  ;  the  baronet’s  lady  is  charm¬ 
ing  and  beautiful ;  and  the  marchioness  is  perfect  both  in  mind 
and  body. 

But  let  us  give  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of  the  plot,  only 
premising  that,  to  do  so  in  anything  like  the  spirit  of  the  book, 
every  pleasing  superlative  in  the  language  must  be  used.  First, 
we  are  introduced  to  a  model  English  village,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be — pattern  squire,  his  pattern  wife,  vene¬ 
rable  clergyman,  charming  inn,  with  “  delightful  ”  host  and 
hostess,  perfect  village-doctor  and  wife  (of  whom  more  anon), 
and  last,  not  least,  an  ideal  village-school,  with  the  most  exem¬ 
plary  of  schoolmistresses.  On  the  benches  of  this  school  we 
make  acquaintance  with  our  hero  and  heroine,  aged  five  and 
seven,  both  exquisitely  beautiful,  both  devotedly  in  love  with 

*  The  Bose  of  Ashurst.  By  the  Author  of  “Emilia  'Wyndham.”  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  i8J7. 
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each  other,  and  both  learning  to  read.  The  hero  is  the  son 
of  the  village-doctor,  and  the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  non-commissioned  officer.  She  is,  of  course,  the  Bose 
of  Ashurst,  and  lives  with  her  grandmother,  who  is,  of  course, 
a  model  grandmother.  This  is  certainly  first  love  in  its 
truest  sense,  and,  unlike  all  other  love  that  ever  was  heard 
of,  it  never  fails  or  fades,  in  spite  of  the  full  approval  of 
parents  and  guardians  on  both  sides  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  happy  pair  have  nearly  completed  their  education  when 
their  troubles  begin.  The  lady’s  grandmother  dies  first;  so  she, 
Amy  Grant  by  name,  goes  as  a  nursery-governess  to  the  perfect 
marchioness,  whose  husband  is  in  every  respect  exactly  what  an 
English  peer  ought  to  be,  and  who,  like  the  hero,  engaged  him¬ 
self  to  his  wife  in  her  infancy.  Here  Amy  is  very  happv,  but  her 
extreme  beauty  attracts  the  notice  of  the  young  Lord  Raymond. 
However,  nothing  can  be  more  respectful  than  his  conduct,  and 
nothing  more  unchanging  than  her  constancy.  At  this  moment, 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  hero’s  father,  catches  an  infectious  fever  in  the 
most  heroic  way,  and  dies,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  poorly  off, 
unless  a  certain  unsatisfactory  brother  of  his  the  only  bad  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  book — will  repay  some  money  lent  to  him  long 
before.  He  declines  to  do  this,  as  might  be  expected ;  and  the 
youthful  Fabian,  whose  great  ambition  is  to  be  a  physician,  is 
obliged  to  leave  school  and  turn  linendraper.  This  makes  his 
poor  mother  very  ill,  and  Amy  leaves  Lady  St.  Eloi,  to  come 
home  and  nurse  her  ;  and,  when  she  is  convalescent,  in  order  to 
gain  a  little  money  for  her,  she  takes  the  situation  of  barmaid  in 
the  charming  village  inn.  Thit  her,  in  course  of  time,  comes  Lord 
Raymond  on  a  fishing  excursion.  His  susceptible  heart,  wounded 
by  the  beautiful  governess,  is  completely  subdued  by  the  lovely 
barmaid  and  the  way  she  waits  at  dinner ;  so  he  proposes  to  her 
in  the  bar,  and  is  'flatly  refused — which  being  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  perfect  the  character  of  this  “  charming  young 
fellow,”  he  accordingly  becomes  perfect  immediately.  In  the 
meantime,  the  wicked  uncle,  who  is  editor  of  a  seditious  news¬ 
paper,  makes  a  plot  to  subvert  the  Government,  and  is  taken  up 
and  tried  for  it.  He  lies  for  some  months  ill  in  prison,  during 
which  time  he  is  nursed  constantly  by  his  injured  nephew,  and 
is  thereby  converted,  so  that  when  his  sentence  of  transportation 
expires,  he  turns  “  Christian  missionary."  The  denouement  will 
easily  be  guessed.  Lord  Baymond  gives  the  necessary  money 
to  complete  the  education  of  babian  Lewis,  who  marries  Amy, 
and  is  made  a  baronet  for  his  skill  in  medicine.  Every  personage 
in  the  story— including,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  head-gardener,  a  most  amiable  linendraper,  and  various 
other  pieces  of  perfection— joins  in  the  merry  dance  at  the 
wedding : — 

It  was  a  charming  wedding. 

Quite  a  regular  rural  feast.  Not  one  single  member  of  the  little  community 
of  Ashurst,  high  or  low,  but  was  made  happy  upon  that  day.  Everybody  was 
feasted  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Yynour  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  tables  were  spread  out  under  the  trees  upon 
the  lawn,  in  front  of  Ashurst  Hall. 

Healths  were  drank,  and  speeches  were  made.  Every  table  had  its  orators 
in  their  several  degrees. 

The  sun  seemed  to  shine  as  he  had  never  shone  bet  ore,  and  everybody 
laughed  like  fools.  And  everybody  said  such  a  perfect  beauty  as  the  bride 

had  never  before  been  seen  at  Ashurst. 

And  certainly,  in  her  white  dress,  and  wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  with 
the  colour  restored  in  all  its  freshness  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  beaming 
with  modest  joy — nobody  felt  inclined  to  dispute  the  verdict. 

-Suddenly  the  fiddling  struck  up,  and  Mr.  Strickland  opened  the  ball  with 
the  bride.  The  bridegroom  followed  with  Lady  Yynour.  I  would  fain  have 
persuaded  Mrs.  Lewis  to  go  down  the  dance  with  me— but  she  coloured,  and 
an  expression  came  over  her  face  that  stopped  me  from  uttering  another  w  ord 

upon  the  subject;  so  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  we  looked  on. 

Job  danced  with  Airs.  Tilley ;  and  nothing  would  serve  Geoffry  but  he  must 
dance  with  his  own  fat  cook. 

The  venerable  vicar  was  there,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  -withered 
face  so  kind  and  sympathizing  !  _  , 

“  He  looked  like  as  if  he  brought  a  blessing,  I  heard  one  of  the  women 


sister-in-law  of  the  noble  deeds  he  meant  to  do  some  day,  and 
alternately  exciting  her  admiration  and  disapproval  by  his 
sentiments,  moral,  poetical,  political,  and  religious,  to  that  in 
which,  having  exhausted  every  one’s  patience  and  his, own  purse, 
he  finally  leaves  “  his  country  for  his  country’s  good  as  a  con¬ 
victed  Chartist  leader  His  selfishness  and  arrogance,  and  the 
contrast  between  his  theories  and  their  practical  development, 
are  well  brought  out ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  warning  to  foolish  young  men 
in  his  first  state,  than  an  effective  missionary  to  savage  tribes  in 
his  second  or  converted  character. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  most  people  will  be  amused  with 
the  Rose  of  Ashurst.  It  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of 
novels,  and  its  tendency  is  decidedly  healthy  and  good.  Its 
faults  as  a  work  of  art  are  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  exuberant 
kindliness  of  its  authoress’s  nature  than  to  any  other  cause. 
She  is  apparently  one  of  those  happy  people  who  “think  no 
evil,”  and  therefore  cannot  describe  it  easily ;  but  we  do  not 
welcome  her  the  less  heartily  on  that  account,  nor  does  the 
public  generally,  to  judge  by  her  great  and  deserved  popularity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Equitable  assurance  society.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of £400,000  per  annum.  ,  ,  ..  .  . 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 

L'a  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  . 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock.  _  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

Established  1803. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1806. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE— Fire:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions— 
CORNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

J.  W.  FRESIIFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 

FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq.— Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P .—Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  granted  from  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 

favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life.  .  _  . .  , 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid. 

Prnsnpotuses  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  and  of 
anyof  the  Agents.  _ WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary, 

c O  N  O M I C  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

6,  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman.— HENRY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Advantages— 

Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  wholb  of  the  Profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year.  ... 

An  accumulated  Capital  of  . . 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  •  •  •  •  •  M55, 000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  890,000 
The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1854,  averaged  £67  pee  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to .  307,OOO 

Policies  in  force  .  .  . .  oJwKn 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds .  znu.uw 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859 
Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1859,  will  participate 
in  the  Division  of  1863. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

v  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

THE 

EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
NOW  OPEN  AT  MANCHESTER. 


‘And  so  the  fiddles  played,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  flowers  spread  out, 
and  the  birds  suin',  and. the  old  men  and  women  laughed  and  gossipped,  and 
the  baby  children  toddled  and  screamed  for  joy,  and  the  rest  danced  and 
danced — till  everybody  was  tired;  and  at  last  they  all  went  home,  thanking 
God  for  a  very,  very  liappy  day. 

And  so  farewell  to  them. 

There — surely  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
pleasant  than  this.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  so  many  people 
are  unhappy  in  the  world,  if  it  is  at  all  like  the  bright  picture 
of  it  contained  in  the  Rose  of  Ashurst.  But  that  we  leave 
Mrs.  Marsh  to  explain.  She  certainly  goes  further  than  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  in  her  ideas  of  the  excellence  of  human 
nature ;  for  he  only  believes  that  all  men  are  born  good,  while 
she  apparently  bolds  the  still  more  consolatory  faith  that  they 
all  continue  so  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions— and  those  chiefly  caused  by  want  of  discipline  and  Radical 
sentiments,  speedily  repented  of,  and  atoned  for  by  doubly  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  afterwards. 

But  in  spite  of  the  occasional  absurdities  of  the  plot,  and  the 
prodigal  way  in  which  the  couleur  de  rose  is  laid  on  in  this  book, 
there °are  passages  in  it  of  great  beauty.  Take,  for  example,  the 
description  of  the  fii’st  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross  on  board  ship 
(vol.  ii.  p.  8o),  which  is  excellent  word  painting ;  and  so  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  old  Mrs.  Grant,  Amy’s  grandmother  (vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229). 
On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  story 
is  the  portrait  of  Paul  Lewis,  the  poet  and  patriot.  It  is 
well  conceived  and  very  cleverly  sketched,  from  the  moment 
when  he  is  first  introduced  to  us,  talking  grandly  to  his  pretty 


THIS  PALACE,  covering  a  space  of  18,000  square  yards,  con¬ 

tains  the  LARGEST  and  most  VALUABLE 

COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ever  collected,  and  which  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing 
can  never  be  brought  together  again. 


REFRESHMENTS  are  pvovided’on  an  extensive  scale,  at  moderate  charges. 
PRICES  OF  ADMISSION:— From  the  6th  to  16th  May  (both  days  inclusive), 
6d.  for  each  person.  On  and  after  Monday,  the  18th  May,  Is.  for  each  person, 
cept  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  when  the  charge  will  be  2s.  6d.  for  each  person. 
SEASON  TICKETS,  at  £2  2s.,  entitle  the  proprietors  to  admission  on  all  occasions 
len  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public;  tickets  at  £1  Is.,  entitle  to  admission  on  all 
it  the  “reserved  days.”  These  Tickets  may  he  procured  at  the  Exhibition  Building ; 
at  the  offices,  100,  Mosley-street.  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  .... 

HOURS  OF  EXHIBITION— The  doors  will  be  open  daily  at  Ten  0  clock,  and  will 
closed  at  sunset.  A  bell  will  be  rung  half  an  lionr  before  closing. 

CATALOGUES.— A  General  Catalogue,  price  Is.,  is  sold  in  the  Palace. 

BATH  CHAIRS  are  provided  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 

valids  . 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  enable  visitors 
come  direct  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  the  Building.  The  London  and 
orth- Western  Railway  Company  have  arranged  to  convey  passengers  from  London 
■  the  6.15  A.M.  train,  returning  to  London  in  the  evening,  allowing  four  or  five  hours 
the  Exhibition. 

Offices,  100,  Mosley-street. 


THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 


INHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  UNITED 

1  KINGDOM,  1857.— NOTICE  TO  HOUSEHOLDERS :  APARTMENTS  — 
Executive  Committee  having  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  their  fellow-citizens 
be  disposed  to  offer  accommodation  to  strangers  visiting  Manchester  during  the 
od  of  the  Exhibition,  have  determined  to  OPEN,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  a 
3ISTRY  of  the  APARTMENTS  which,  upon  application,  may  be  obtained.  All 
ties  disposed  are  invited  to  send,  without  delay,  their  proposals  in  writing,  in  which 
it  be  stated  the  situation  of  the  house,  the  number  ot  sitting  and  bed-rooms,  and 
er  accommodations  offered,  and  the  terms  required.  Further  information  may  be 
lined  at  the  offices,  and  all  applications  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  SAMUEL 
DEN,  registrar  of  apartments,  No.  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

’  By  Order,  THOS.  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 
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ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — First  appearance  of  Madame 

Alboni,  Reichardt,  Vialetti,  Beneventano,  Belletti. 

Last  appearance  but  one  of  Pocchini. 

On  TUESDAY  next,  MAY  12,  IL  BARBIERE  DI  SEVIGLIA. 

Rosina . Madlle.  Alboni. 

LA  ESMERALDA. 

La  Esmeralda  .  .  .  Pocchini. 


Piccolomini,  Gicglini,  Belletti,  Vialetti. 

Last  appearance  of  Pocchini. 

LUCIA  DI  LAM  ME  R  MOOR. 

On  THURSDAY  next,  MAY  14tb,  AN  EXTRA  NIGIIT. 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 

Lucia  Piccolomini.  Edgardo— Giuglini. 

LA  ESMERALDA. 

La  Esmeralda — Pocchini  (her  last  appearance). 

For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  may  be  bad  on  application  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade, 
Haymarket.  Price  One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a  half  each. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE,  HAYMARKET.— Under  the 

immediate  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

MRS.  ANDERSON,  Pianiste  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Instructress  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Princess  Alice,  the 
Princess  Helena,  and  the  Prince  Alfred. 

ANNUAL  GRAND  MORNING  CONCERT  in  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Monday 
May  18th,  1857,  commencing  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  precisely,  with  all  the  Principal 
Artistes,  also  the  Band  and  Chorus  of  that  establishment. 

Conductor . Signor  Bonetti. 

Principal  Vocal  Performers,  Madlle.  Piccolomini,  Madlle.  Maria  Spezia,  Madame 
Clara  Novello,  Madlle.  Angiola  Ortolani,  and  Madame  Alboni. 

Signor  Antonio  .Giuglini,  Mr.  Charles  Braiiam,  Signor  Beneventano,  Signor 
Giovanni  Corsi,  Signor  Filippo  Vialetti,  and  Signor  Belletti. 

Instrumental  Solo  Performers  : — 

Pianoforte— Mrs.  ANDERSON,  Mrs.  F.  Ii.  JEWSON,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  CUSINS. 
Violin — M.  REMENYI,  Solo  Violin  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Violoncello — Signor  PEZZE,  First  Violoncello  of  H.  M.  Theatre. 
Contrabasso— Signor  GILARDONI,  First  Contrabasso  of  H.  M.  Theatre. 
Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

Prices  of  Admission : — 

„  £  s.  d.  i  £  s.  d. 

Boxes,  Grand  Tier . 4  4  0  Stalls . 110 

»  Pit  „ . 2  12  0  Pit . !  0  7  0 

„  First  „ .  3  3  0  Amphitheatre  Stalls  ....  0  5  0 

„  Second  „  2  2  0  Gallery . 026 

„  Third  . . Ill  6 

Applications  for  Boxes,  Stalls,  and  Places  to  be  made  at  the  Box-office  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre;  the  principal  Librarians  and  Music  Publishers;  or  of  Mts.Anber- 
son,  34,  Nottingham-plaee,  York-gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  Under  the  immediate  Patron¬ 
age  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  BENEDICT  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that,  in  lieu  of  his  ANNUAL 
CONCERT,  he  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Direction  to  give  THREE  GRAND 
MUSICAL  FESTIVALS,  Dramatic,  Classical,  and  Miscellaneous,  on  WEDNESDAY 
MORNINGS,  June  10th,  24th,  and  July8th.  The  Artists  willineludeMadlle.  Piccolomini, 
Madlle.  Maria  Spezia,  Madlle. Angiola  Ortolani, and  Made.  Alboni;  Sigr.  Antonio 
Gicglini,  Herr  Reichardt,  Mr.  Charles  Braham,  Sigr.  Belletti,  Sigr.  Beneven¬ 
tano,  Sigr.  Napoleone  Rossi,  Sigr.  Giovanni  Coesi,  and  Sigr.  Filippo  Vialetti, 
supported  by  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  that  Great  Musical  Establishment. 

One  portion  of  the  Concert  will  be  conducted  by  Sigr.  BONETTI, 

And  another  by  M.  BENEDICT. 

The  Programme  will  include  Mendelssohn’s  Posthumous  Finale  to  the  Opera  of 
LORELEY,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  on  the  stage;  and  other  important 
Works. 

Instrumental  Performers  of  the  greatest  eminence  have  been  secured. 

Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  Performances  have  been  fixed  to  commence  at  Two  and  terminate  at  Five  o’clock. 


x.  d. 


Subscription  Tickets  (Transferable) 
for  the  Three  Concerts:— 

£ 

Private  Boxes  to  hold  Four  Persons. 

Boxes — Pit  Tier . 6 

Grand  Tier . 8 

First  Tier . 6 

One  Pair . 5 

Two  Pair . 4 

Upper  Boxes  ....  3 


Pit  Stalls . 2  2 

Pit  . 0  15 

Gallery  Stalls . 0  10 

Gallery . 0  5 


Prices  for  each  Single  Concert: — 
£  s.  d. 


Private  Boxes  to  hold  Four  Persons. 

Boxes— Pit  Tier . 3  3 

Grand  Tier . 4  4 

First  Tier . 3  3 

One  Pair . 2  12 

Two  Pair . 2  2 

Upper  Boxes  ....  1  11 


Pit  Stalls . 110 

Pit . 0  7  0 

Gallery  Stalls . 0  5  0 

Gallery . 0  2  0 


Applications  for  Tickets  may  be  made  at  all  the  principal  Librarians  and  Music- 
scllers:  of  Mr.  Benedict,  2,  Manchester-square ;  and  at  the  Box-Office  of  the  Theatre. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE— PICTURE  GALLERY. — The  Public  is 

\J  respectfully  informed  that,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Pictures  for  the 
Summer  Exhibition,  the  Gallery  will  be  closed  on  MONDAY,  the  11th  instant,  until 
FRIDAY,  the  22nd,  when  it  will  be  reopened  with  increased  attractions,  particularly  of 
the  French  and  other  Foreign  Schools. 

May  7th,  1857.  By  Order,  G.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— SATURDAY"  CONCERTS. 

Programme  for  this  Day.— 1.  Symphony  in  E  flat,  Mozart.  2.  Scena  and 
Aria,  “Non  temer,”  Mozart,  Miss  Banks;  Violin  Obbligato,  Mr.  Watson.  3.  Caprice, 
for  Pianoforte,  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Gunther.  4.  “Adelaide,”  Beethoven,  Mr.  Montem 
Smith.  5.  Overture,  “Benvenuto  Cellini,”  Berlioz.  6.  Song,  “Bid  me  discourse," 
Bishop,  Miss  Banks.  7.  Air  varid,  for  Violin,  De  Beriot,  Mr.  Watson.  8.  Ballad, 
“My  pretty  Jane,"  Bishop,  Mr.  Montem  Smith.  9.  Overture,  Preciosa,  Weber.— 
Doors  open  at  Twelve.  Concert  at  half-past.  Two.  Admission,  llalf-a-Crown. 

Real  Spanish  mantillas.— a.  blackborne  begs  to 

inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  he  has  a  choice  COLLECTION  of  the  above 
MANTILLAS. — Original  Spanish  Depot,  56a,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

HEIDELBERG. — All  Oxford  Classman,  M.A.,  has  a  vacancy  lor 

a  Pupil.  Classics  and  Modem  Languages. — For  particulars,  &c.,  address  to 
M.D.,  Maddox's  Library,  Upper  Albany-street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

DR.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4,  Coventry  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  Programme:— Lectures  by  Dr.  Kahn,  daily,  at  3  o’clock,  on  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  topics,  and  by  Dr.  Sexton,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  as  follows  :— 
At  half-past  1,  the  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Sense  of  Sight.  At 
4,  the  Great  Tobacco  Controversy.  At  Half-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat;  its  Uses,  Prepa¬ 
ration,  Adulteration,  and  Digestion.  The  Museum  contains  1000  Models  and  Prepara¬ 
tions,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Open  daily  (for  gentlemen  only)  from  10 
till  10.  Admission,  Is,  Catalogues,  containing  Dr,  Kahn's  Lectures,  gratis  to  visitors. 

C1  HICHESTER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. — This  College  is 

intended  to  receive  Graduates  only,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Theological  Examina¬ 
tions  and  for  Parochial  work.  The  terms  of  the  College  extend  from  January  21st  to 
J une  21st,  and  from  August  12th  to  December  20th,  with  a  fortnight’s  vacation  at  Easter 
and  in  October.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  the 
Principal. 


A 


PARLIAMENT. 

f!  ON  VOCATION.— The  Guardian  of  Wednesday  next,  May  13, 

fytbeWiiroCcinrtaAln„?  special  report  oftheproeeedings  in  both  Houses  of  Convocation 
p  nr  t,  1,rovinco  of  Canterbury,  and  a  full  account  of  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
Published  every  Wednesday,  price  <d„  at  the  Office,  3,  Burlcigh-street,  Strand.  W.C. 

WliAi  WILL  IHiiS  COST  10  PRINT?  is  often  a  thought 

passing  through  the  mmds  ot  literary  and  public  characters,  and  persons  of 
Denevolent  feelmgs.  Apply  as  under,  and  you  will  receive  every  information  required. 
_ Richard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  years. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  FER.  This  interesting 

Collection,  consisting  of  History,  Travels,  Novels,  and  Books  for  youth  of  the 
most  unexceptional  character,  may  be  had,  stitched,  or  in  elegant  bindings  lor  Christ- 
mas  presents,  at  W.  Jeff’s,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlington-arcade,  and  69.  Kind’s 
road,  Brighton.  Catalogues,  one  stamp. 

CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  May  contains  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Bart .  with 
Memoir. 

Mauee  and  Poeyblank,  55,  Gracecliurch-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly;  and 
_ _ David  Bqgue,  86,  Fleet-street. 

(  1  HEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Macaulay’s  History  of 
yj  England,  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Works  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Trench 
Miss  Sewell,  and  Miss  Yonge,  with  many  other  books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  Bull’s 
LmRARY,  at  much  Reduced  Prices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free.  Bull’s  Libbaey 
19,  llollcs-strect,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

Now  ready,  Postage  free, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with- 

drawn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 

_ and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

This  Day,  Third  Edition,  revised,  6s. 

ISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  By  F.  C. 

Massingberd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  South  Ormsby,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
_ London  :  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  8vo,  16s. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME,  Con- 

tained  in  Charges  to  the  Grand  J uries  of  Birmingham ;  supported  by  Additional 
Facts  and  Arguments,  by  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C. 

_ London.-  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  a  few  Days,  Fcap.  8vo, 

Examination  questions  on  professor  harold 

BROWNE’S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARTICLES.  Prepared  with  the  consent 
of  the  Author.  By  J.  Goble,  M.A. 

_ London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  a  few  Days,  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 

Elements  of  fortification,  field  and  per¬ 
manent,  for  the  Use  of  Students,  Civilian  and  Military.  By  Captain  Lendt, 
Director  of  the  Practical  Military  College  at  Sunbury,  late  of  tile  French  Staff,  Ac. 

_ London :  John-  W,  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. 

Nearly  ready.  Crown  8vo, 

THE  CHOEPHORYE  OF  ^SCHYLUS.  With  Notes.  By 

John  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Editor,  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  -iESCHYXUS.  With  Metrical  Trans¬ 

lation  and  Notes. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart,,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

2  vols.  30s. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS  OF  OPINION.  10s.  6d. 
ON  THE  METHODS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  REASONING  IN  POLITICS. 

2  vols.  28s. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  SOME  POLITICAL  TERMS.  9s. 

FABLES  OF  BABRIUS.  With  Notes.  5s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


H 


By  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P. 

History  of  the  whig  ministry  of  mo,  to  the 

PASSING  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL.  2  vols.  28s. 

THE  COLONIES  OF  ENGLAND;  a  Plan  for  the  Government  of  some  Portion 
of  Our  Colonial  Possessions.  7s.  6d. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parkeb  and  Sox,  West  Strand . 

By  William  Massey,  M.P. 

History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  The  first  volume,  8vo,  12s.  The  second  volume  will 
be  ready  in  the  Autumn. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

By  William  Stirling,  M.P. 

VELAZQUEZ  AND  HIS  WORKS.  5s. 


CLOISTER  LIFE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  Third 


Edition.  8s. 


London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


ByC.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. 

A  TRACT  ON  TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  2d. 

PUNISHMENT  NOT  EDUCATION:  a  Tract  on  Tickets  of  Leave  and 
Licences.  6d. 

TRANSPORTATION  NOT  NECESSARY.  2s. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.P. 

MELIORA;  or,  Better  Times  to  Come.  Containing’  Papers  by 
Lords  Carlisle,  Dartmouth,  Goderich,  M.P.,  and  Teignmouth,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  Hon.  T.  Byng,  Dr.  Hook. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  Library  Edition,  8vo,  much  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  revised,  16s.,  of  the 

Biographical  history  of  philosophy,  from  its 

ORIGIN  IN  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  George 
Henry  Lewes. 

“  This  new  edition  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  new  work,  so  many  are  the  addi¬ 
tions,  and  so  extensive  the  alterations.  Seven  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list 
Of  Philosophers— Abelard,  Algazzali,  Giordano,  Bruno,  Hartley,  Darwin,  Cabanis,  and 
Gall.  An  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Philosophy 
and  Science,  replaces  the  original  Introduction.  Under  the  heads  of  Socrates,  the 
Sophists,  Aristotle,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant,  and  Eclecticism,  considerable  additions 
and  alterations  will  be  found ;  and  throughout,  the  revision  has  been  such  that  scarcely 
a  paragraph  remains  unaltered.” — Preface. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
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Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

rpHE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER’S  SPEECII.ON 

I  THE  BUDGET. 

James  Ridgway,  PiccadiHy. _ _ _ _ _ 

This  day,  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  to  the  CLERGY  OF  HIS  DIOCESE 
before  his  Triennial  Visitation  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1857.  By  Henry,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCII.,  is  published  THIS 

DAY.  CONTENTS: 


I.  Pedestrianism  in  Switzerland 
II.  Slavery  in  America. 

III.  Lunatic  Asylums. 

IV.  PoUtical  Squibs  and  Satires. 


V.  Photography. 

VI.  Roving  Life  in  England. 

VII.  Persia  and  its  Inhabitants. 

VIII.  The  New  Parliament  and  its  Work- 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


rpHE  LAW  MAGAZINE  AND  LAW  REVIEW,  for  May, 

X  being  No.  5  of  the  united  New  Series,  is  just  published,  price  5s„  and  contains : 

1  The  Juridical  Society— 2.  Diocesan  Institutions  in  France— 3.  torrent  Le0al  Litera¬ 
ture— 1.  Legal  Fictions— 5.  Distribution  of  Intestates’ Estate— 6.  1  he  Married  Woman 
Question— 7.  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice— 8.  Statute  Law  Commission  9.  The  i  e\ 
Parliament— 10.  The  Late  Frauds— 11.  French  Law  on  Titles  of  Honour  12.  Right 
to  the  Sea-shore— 13.  Lord  Brougham’s  Acts  and  Bills— 14.  The  Law  Amendmen 
Society’s  Papers— 15.  The  Denison  Case.  Selection  of  Adjudged  Points  Short  Notes 
of  New  Law  Books— Events  of  the  Quarter- List  of  New  Publications,  Ac. 

London :  Butterworths,  7,  Fleet-street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. _ 

rpIIE  SOLICITORS’  JOURNAL  AND  REPORTER,  No.  XiX. 

I  FOR  SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  contains  Leading  Articles— Lawyers  and  Daymen, 
The  case  of  Mansell  v.  the  Queen ;— Correspondence— Review  Christie  s  Concise  Pre¬ 
cedents  of  Wills— Law  Amendment  Society— Juridical  Society— Law  versus  Lite 
Chancery  Costs— Parliamentary  Practice  on  Private  Bills— A  Summary  of  the  Week  s 
Lceal  News— Recent  Decisions  in  Chancery— Cases  at  Common  Law  specially  interest¬ 
ing  to  Attorneys— Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts.  Price  Is.,  or  with¬ 
out  the  Reports,  8d.  „  _  ,  .  „ 

_ Published  at  the  Office,  13,  Carey-street,  W.C.  _ 

This  day,  price  2s.  6d. 

TSTHMUS  OF  SUEZ  SHIP  CANAL.— Report  and  Plan  of  the 

X  International  Scientific  Commission.  With  Appendix,  containing  the  latest 
Official  Documents.  _ _  ,,  „ 

_ London :  John  Weaue,  59,  High  Holborn. _ 

SPINAL  DEFORMITIES. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

fTASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

\)  beneficial  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  close  attention  and  perseverance,  in 
some  of  the  most  unpromising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity,  without  the  use  of  Steel 
Stays  or  other  similar  contrivances.  With  Engravings  illustrative  of  the  Cases.  By 
Samuel  Hare,  F.R.C.S.,  Author  of  “Practical  Observations  on  Curvatures  of  the 

*  1  5  London :  John  Churchill,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. _ 

Just  published,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Digestion  and  its  derangements.  By  t.  k. 

Chambers,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine 
at  St.  Mary’s  Medical  School. 

“  Distinguished  by  great  good  sense  as  well  medical  acumen  in  al.  that  relates  to 
the  direct  treatment  of  disease  and  the  dietetic  management  of  a  patient.  Spectator. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street.  _ __ 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  14s. 

GYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL.  A  Narrative  of 

Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  By  M.  Bartheeemy  St.  Hilaire. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. _ 

UNIFORM  WITH  “NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.” 

This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

I  G  H  T  S  IT  A  D  E.  By  W.  Johnston,  M.A. 

London .  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  ready,  in  3  Vols. 

NNE  SHE  It  WOO 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

[ISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DE¬ 

FENCE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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rrHE  SISTER  OE  CHARITY,  by  Mrs.  Challice,  is  now  ready 

_L  in  2  Vols. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ _____ 

Just  ready,  in  8vo, 

Mental  culture  required  for  Christian 

MINISTERS.  Delivered  on  occasion  of  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 
By  Archbishop  W h ately. 

London :  Richarh  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. _ 


THE  ONLY  UNABRIDGED  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  comparative  physical  geography 

IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND.  By  M.  Guizot. 
The  only  Unabridged  Edition. 

London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN.  By  Charles  M'Intosh, 

Formerly  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
In  2  large  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  published  separately. 

Vol  I.  On  the  Formation  of  Gardens— Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of 
Fruit  and  Planthouses,  Pits,  Frames,  and  other  Garden  Structures,  with  Practical 
Details,  Illustrated  by  1073  Engravings,  pp.  776.  Price  £2  10s. 

Vol.  II.  PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  contains— Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden, 
including  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  select  Lists  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Plants, 
pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.  Price  £1  17s.  6d. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ 


NOTICE. 

MR.  RUSKIN’S  notes  on  the  pictures  AT  THE 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE  SOCIETY  OF  WATER  COLOUR 
PAINTERS,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 

MRS.  GASICELL’S  MEMOIRS  OF  CURRER  BELL. 

Just  Published,  in  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte  and  a  View  of 
Haworth  Church  and  Parsonage.  Price  24s.  cloth, 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  Author  of  “Jane 

Eyre,”  “  Shirley,”  “  Villette,”  &e.  By  Mrs.  Qaskell,  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton,” 
“  Ruth,”  “North  and  South.” 

“  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman 
which  we  can  recal  to  mind.” — Atheriaum. 


In  4to,  price  £4  10s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PAINTING.  In  Four  Parts.  Illustrated  by 

130  Etchings  from  celebrated  Pictures.  By  John  Burnet,  F.R.S. 

The  Parts  may  be  had  separately, 

1.  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EYE.  Price  £1  5s. 

2.  On  COMPOSITION.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  15s. 

3.  ON  LIGHT  AND  SHADE.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  18s. 

4.  ON  COLOUR.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  £1  11s.  6d. 

In  Royal  4to,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper,  having  a  double 
set  of  Plates  to  the  colour,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Price  £8  8s.,  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  tops. 

J.  and  J.  Leighton,  40,  Brewer-street,  Golden-square,  W. 


A 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Map,  price  9s.  cloth, 

VISIT  TO  SALT  LAKE;  being  a  Journey  across  the  Plains, 

to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By  William  Chandless. 


STORIES  AND  SKETCHES.  By  James  Payn.  Post  8vo, 

price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

“A  volume  of  pleasant  reading.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“Mr.  Payn  is  gay,  spirited,  observant ;  and  shows  no  little  knowledge  of  men  and 
books.” — Leader. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

1. 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE :  A  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

3  Vols.  [Just  ready. 

2. 

rpHE  ROUA  PASS;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 

X  Erick  Mackenzie.  3  Vols. 

“  The  attractions  of  the  story  are  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  a  success,  regarded 
as  a  brilliant  social  picture  of  stirring  scenes  and  striking  adventures.”— ^ Sun. 

“Although  there  is  no  direct  resemblance  in  the  ‘  Roua  Pass  to  the  Bronte  Novels, 
it  has  this  feature  in  common  with  them — the  book  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  close 
examination  of  life  and  scenery.”— Spectator. 

“  The  romance  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  the  story  never  flags,  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  written ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  highlands  are  most  graphic.”— Critic. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNH1LL. 


MISS  BURDETT  COUTTS'  PRIZES. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  pp.  238,  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  OF  PRIZES  FOR  COMMON 

THINGS,  offered  and  awarded  by  Miss  Burdett  Codtts,  at  the  Whitelands 
Training  Institution. 

London:  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 


ritHE  UNITED  LIBRARIES  (CHURTON’S  AND  BOOTH’S), 

307,  Regent-street,  next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 

ALL  THE  NEW  BOOKS  immediately  on  publication,  and  also  a  large  collection 
of  the  best  Works,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN,  accumulating  since  1786. 

Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  per  Annum;  Country  Subscribers,  Two  Guineas, 
and  Upwards.  The  Annual  Addenda  to  the  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
on  application,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

Crown  8vo,  in  Antique  binding, 

VTIRGILII  OPERA.— The  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  from  the 

\  Text  of  lleyne  and  Wagner;  with  250  Illustrations  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  8s.  6d. 

HORATII  OPERA.— The  WORKS  OF  HORACE;  with  250 

Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

London  and  Glasgow:  Richard  Griffin'  and  Co., 

Publishers  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. _ 


Just  published,  3  Vols.,  price  £1  11s.  6d. 

PHOTO  THE  SULIOTE :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.  By 

David  R.  Morieh,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berne. 

“  The  story  of  the  brave  Suliote  is  very  spirited  and  interesting.”— Athenceum,  April  18. 
“  A  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  Turkey,  from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer  and  so  ex¬ 
perienced  a  man  in  Eastern  affairs  as  the  author  of  this  work,  confer  added  value  upon 
the  interest  of  this  admirable  story.”—  Observer,  April  19.  . 

“  Since  ‘  Anastasius,’  there  has  been  nothing  that  could  rival  that  fascinating  work, 
until  Mr.  Morier  gave  to  the  world  ‘  Photo  the  Suliote.’  ” — Bath  and  Cheltenham 
Gazette,  April. 

London :  L,  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  One  Vol.,  6s. 

UNDER  THE  LIME  TREES.  By  Caroline  Ricketts, 

Author  of  “Trials;  or,  A  Life’s  Lessons,”  &c.,  containing  The  Sisters— Lucy 
Dawson — The  Grange — Sister  Margaret — A  Tale  of  Lim^nian  Lite. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 


Just  published,  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  by  Richard  Perry,  Esq.,  containing  Australian 

Sketches— the  Early  Years  of  Pitt— Pitt  and  Wilberforce— Poetry  contributed 
to  an  Amateur  Magazine. 

_ L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Just  published  and  imported  from  Paris,  price  8s. 

MANUEL  d’HARMONIE.  Pratique  et  Blementaire  a  l’usage 

des  Pensionnats  et  des  Meres  de  Famille ;  ouvrage  approuve  par  le  Conserva- 
toire  Imperial  de  Musique. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  London. 

Also  lately  published, 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  HARMONY.  Dedicated,  by  per¬ 

mission,  to  Cipriani  Potter,  Esq.  One  Vol.  8vo.  Price  12s. 

“  This  work  promises  to  become  a  necessity  in  the  school-room,  and  a  valuable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  private  student.”— Morning  Post.  . 

“  We  can  sincerely  recommend  our  musical  readers  to  peruse  tlus  work  for  their 
benefit.” — Daily  News. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street;  and  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row, _ 

This  day  is  published,  in  1  Vol.,  thick  Royal  8vo  (of  680  pages),  cloth  boards,  price  8s. 
(allowed  to  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  £5), 

nATALOGUE  GENERAL  DES  LIVIIES  FRANCAIS, 

\J  ITALIENS,  ESPAGNOLS,  Anciens  et  Modernes,  qui  se  trouvent  chez  Barthes 

et  Lowell,  libraries,  14,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  (W.)  . 

This  Catalogue  contains  a  vast  selection  of  all  the  most  important  works  m  all 
departments  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  many  of  which  have  been 
collected  during  repeated  journeys  on  the  Continent.  In  it  will  be  found  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Diplomacy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 
Military  Art,  Chess,  Transactions  of  the  principal  learned  Societies  of  Europe,  a  most 
extraordinary  selection  of  works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Archaeology  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  History,  Numismatics,  Memoirs,  Voyages  and  l  ravels,  including  all  the 
Exploratory  ones  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government. 

a  separate  Catalogue  of  Elementary  Books  and  popular  Publications 
may  be  had,  price  Is. 
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Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  sewed, 

TRTFLES,  HISTORICAL  AND  POETICAL,  from  an  Idler’s 

Commonplace-Book. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gkkbn,  Longmans,  and  Robebtb. _ 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  Feap.  8vo, 

The  questions  of  the  day.  by  the  creature 

OF  THE  HOUR:  A  Work  in  which  the  chief  Topics  of  the  Day,  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Social,  are  freely  discussed. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION;  or,  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Teaching.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  late  of  Kneller  Training 
College ;  Author  of  “  Algebra  made  Easy,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  but  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  ANGLER  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT;  or,  Piscatory 

Colloquies  and  Fishing  Excursions  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  By  John 
Daw,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Also  by  Dr.  Davy,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

THE  ANGLER  AND  HIS  FRIEND;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies 

and  Fishing  Excursions. 

“  Young  anglers  will  read  his  volume  with  profit,  and  old  anglers  with  pleasure.  It 
is  just  the  quaint,  chatty,  calm,  yet  cheerful  book,  which  a  work  on  angling  should 
be.” — Athenaeum. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

LYRA  GERMANICA  :  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festi- 

vals  of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.  Third  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 

*#*  A  Second  Series,  by  the  same  Translator,  is  in  the  press. 


The  above  work  forms  a  Companion  to 

TIIEOLOGIA  GERMANICA,  translated  by  S.  Winkworth. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  and  Prefatory  Letter  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 
Second  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

In  One  Volume  8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  £3  13s.  6d.  doth, 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS.  New  Edition, 

corrected  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Mrs.  Loddon;  assisted  by  George  Don, 
F.L.S.,  and  David  Wooster,  late  Curator  of  the  Ipswich  Museum. 

***  This  Edition  contains  nearly  250  additional  pages,  and  above  2000  new  Illus¬ 
trations,  without  addition  to  the  price. 


Included  in  the  above,  and  to  be  had  separately,  price  21s. 

SUPPLEMENT  :  Comprising  till  Plants  originated  in  or  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  between  March,  1840,  and  March,  1855 ;  with  a  new  General  Indexjto 
the  whole  Work,  and  above  2000  new  Woodcuts. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

COLLECTIVE  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S 
FINAL  REVISION. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  £1,  cloth, 

nPHE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  EDMUND 

_L  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  :  With  additional  Poems. 

contents  : — 

Life’s  Episode. 

Cain  the  Wanderer. 

The  Deluge. 


READE. 


Italy,  in  Four  Parts. 

Vision  of  the  Ancient  Kings. 
Our  Youth,  and  how  it  passed. 
Cataline. 

Meranon. 


Man  in  Paradise. 
Revelations  of  Life. 


Lyrical  Poems. 

_ London.-  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

MR.  SPOTTISWOODE’S  TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  with  a  Map,  several  Wood  Engravings,  and  7  Illustrations  in 
tinted  Lithography  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  TARANTASSE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EASTERN  RUSSIA 

£\  in  the  Autumn  of  1856.  By  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

“  Throughout  this  extensive  journey  he  studied  landscapes,  industry,  men,  and  man¬ 
ners,  with  a  careful  and  discriminating  eye,  throwing  the  results  into  a  pleasant  narra¬ 
tive  form,  always  solid,  never  heavy,  always  amusing,  never  frivolous.  Were  we  to 
offer  tourists  a  model,  we  could  not  select  a  better  than  this  thoroughly  interesting 
book.” — Leader. 

*  “A  book  which  breathes  of  mountain  blasts  and  airs  of  the  desert,  inspiring  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  remote  and  solitary  adventure,  and  reflecting  the  enthusiasm  of  a  traveller’s 

restless  craving  for  speed  and  change . A  better  three  months’  work  could 

scarcely  have  been  accomplished  than  this  adventurous  tour;  nor  could  a  route,  often 
dreary  and  monotonous,  and  abounding  in  perils  of  exposure  and  hardship,  have  been 
described  with  more  unflagging  spirit  or  heartfelt  relish,  than  has  been  done  in  the 
pages  of  this  delightful  book.” — Literary  Gazette. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

NOMOS :  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a  Central  Physical  Law 
in  Nature. 

“  To  such  men  as  Faraday,  in  his  *  Experimental  Physics;’  Helmholtz,  in  his  ‘Re¬ 
searches  on  Electricity,’  &c. ;  Grove,  in  his  *  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces ;’  Carpenter, 
in  his  able  *  Essay  on  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces ;’  and, 
lastly,  to  the  author  of  ‘Nomos,’  in  his  search  after  a  central  law  in  nature,  are  we  at 
present  chiefly  indebted  for  the  lenses  with  which  we  peer  into  the  darkness  in  which 
the  workings  of  nature  are  shrouded.”— Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

“  A  work  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  and  direct  inquiry  in  physical  philosophy.” — 
Medical  7  imes  and  Gazette. 

“  A  book  which  is  full  of  original  thought  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  nature.” — Lancet. 

“  A  very  remarkable  and  clever  book,  equal  in  interest,  but  very  different  in  its 
principles  and  objects,  to  the  celebrated *  4  Vestiges  of  the  Creation.’” — Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

HUNT  ON  STAMMERING 

Is  published  this  day,  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  many  important 
additions,  price  3s.  6d.  post  free. 

A  treatise  on  THE  CURE  OE  STAMMERING,  &c.  By 

JTA.  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c. 

44  Mr.  Hunt’s  method  is  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  effective,  than  that  of  other 
professors  of  the  same  art.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“  Unquestionably  the  most  popular  treatise  ever  given  to  the  world.” — Sun. 

“Mr.  Hunt’s  oases  are  proofs  of  his  skill  in  curing  this  malady.” — Athenceum. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  and  by  post  from  the  Author, 

_ _ 8,  New  Burlington-street,  W. 

Now  ready,  price  4s.,  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

Experiences  in  eastern  military  hospitals, 

with  Observations  on  the  English,  French,  and  other  Medical  Departments,  the 
Oiganization  of  Military  Medical  Schools  and  Hospitals.  By  Peter  Pincoffs,  M.D., 
late  Civil  Physician  to  the  Scutari  Hospitals.  With  a  Map  of  the  Bosphorus,  showing 
the  sites  of  the  Military  Hospitals  in  1855. 

Williams  and  Noegate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-gnrden,  London,  W.C.;  and 
20,  South  Frederiek-strcet,  Edinburgh. 


NEW  works. 


DR.  BARTH’S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

This  day  are  published,  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  with  11  Maps,  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  36  Illustrations  in  tinted  Lithography,  price  63s.  cloth, 

TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

IN 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA: 

Being  the  JOURNAL  of  an  EXPEDITION  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Years  1819-56, 

By  HENRY  BARTH,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  Ac. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  published  in  the 
Autumn. 

II. 

B ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “  The  Warden.”  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  31s.  6d. 


nr. 


Facts,  statements,  and  explanations 

connected  with  the  Publication  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Tenth 
Edition  of  Hoene’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
By  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  8yo,  2s.  6d. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTARY,  AND 

V-  THIBET.  By  M.  l’Abbd  Hue.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction. 
2  Vols.  8yo,  21s. 


IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING. 

5. 

ESSAYS  from  the  “  Edinburgh”  and  “  Quarterly  Reviews,” 

Addresses,  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J ohn  Heeschel,  Bart.,  M.A.,  &c. 

[On  Friday  next. 

6. 

Francis  arago’s  lives  of  distinguished 

SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  For.  Sec.  R.S.,  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  8vo. 


Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  the  Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  Ceosse. 
One  Vol.,  Post  8vo. 

8. 

CUMMER  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  ALPS  :  with  the 

O  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Ascent  of  the  Altels,  the  Pass  of  the  Strah- 
leck,  &c.  By  T.  W.  Hinchliff,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister.  Post  8vo,  with 
4  Illustrations. 

9. 

HHALLANGETTA,  THE  SQUATTER’S  HOME:  A 

-L  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  William  Howitt.  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo. 


10. 

CATHERINE  DE  VERE :  a  Tale.  By  H.  M.  W. 

V_^  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  7s.  [Ready. 

11. 

MUSIC  THE  VOICE  OF  HARMONY  IN  ALL 

CREATION.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Mahy  Jase  Estcouet. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

12. 

THE  FAIRY  FAMILY:  A  Series  of  Ballads  and 

-L  Metrical  Talcs,  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Pictorial  Title. 

13. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  a  New  Edition,  the 

Music  printed  with  the  Words,  in  1  Vol.  Imperial  8vo,  small  music 
size,  convenient  aud  legible  at  the  Pianoforte,  but  more  portable  than  the  usual 
form  of  Musical  Publications. 

14. 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF.  Illustrated  by 

-Li  Geoege  Ceuiicshank.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Knight,  from 
Authentic  Sources,  by  Robeet  B.  Beough,  Esq.  No.  II.  with  2  Plates, 
Royal  8vo,  Is.  [On  the  30 th  inst.  ‘ 

***  To  be  completed  in  Ten  monthly  Numbers. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS, 
AND  ROBERTS. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  Jam es  Ai.lon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 

4,  Chandos  street,  Co\cnt- garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
PxviD  JoneS,  of  9,  Ilcmingford  Cottages.  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southamptuii-6trect , 
Strand,  in  the  same  County. — May  9,  957. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Review, 
have  noio  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  reguest  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  fete  bound  copies  of  T  olumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  ivithout  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  ANTIPODES. 

HE  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  like  the  constitution 
of  man,  appears  to  have  its  period  of  waning  vigour. ; 
and  in  the  life  political,  as  in  the  life  natural,  there  is 
obviously  a  stage  which  must  be  designated  as  “old-fogeyisli- 
ness.”  On  reading  the  political  intelligence  from  Australia, 
we  become  conscious  that  there  are  sensations  we  have  out¬ 
lived,  and  enjoyments  we  have  left  behind  us  with  our  non¬ 
age.  “  This  young  country,”  says  the  Irish  gentleman  who 
corresponds  with  the  Times — he  is  clearly  an  Irishman  from 
the  zest  with  which  he  discusses  places  and  salaries  “  this 
young  country  may  be  expected  to  have  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  once  a  month.”  Now  the  English  politician  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  intolerable  bore  than  a  change  of  Ministiy. 
It  paralyzes  administration.  It  arrests  reform.  It  brings  to 
the  surface  of  affairs  all  sorts  of  false  pretences  and  small 
ambitions.  It  is  the  mother  of  all  lies.  It  destioys  all 
rational  conversation  in  society,  and  permits  the  most  insuf¬ 
ferable  quidnuncs  of  one’s  Club  to  overpower  one  with  char¬ 
tered  garrulity.  But  the  Australian  public  quite  revels  in 
it.  The  Haines  Ministry  is  turned  out  in  Victoria  because 
it  has  introduced  confusion  into  the  public  accounts — the  con¬ 
fusion,  if  wo  understand  the  story  rightly,  which  would  be 
entailed  by  the  necessity  of  dividing  a  sum  by  two.  The 
Champ  Government  is  out  in  Tasmania,  apparently  because 
it  “  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  office  in  trying  times.” 
In  both  colonies  somebody  has  come  in,  and  somebody  else 
is  to  have  his  turn  the  week  after  next.  We  feel,  as  we 
read,  like  the  dyspeptic  epicure  who  watches  a  lad  of  sixteen 
disposing  of  a  moderately-cooked  dinner.  What  to  one  is  a 
pleasure,  to  the  other  is  an  uncomfortable  necessity ;  but 
still  there  is  a  melancholy  gratification  in  seeing  the  youngster 
pitch  in. 

So  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  the  overthrow  of  the  late 
and  of  several  preceding  Administrations  seems  to  be  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  ambitious  and  successful  agitation  of  Mr. 
Gavan  Duffy.  Now,  though  Mr.  Duffy  has  been  a  real 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  wo  should  hardly  have 
thought  him  likely  to  become  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
Antipodes.  Certainly  he  has  lain  near  tnc  rose,  but  it  was 
so  long  ago,  and  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  that 
we  should  have  suspected  him  of  retaining  merely  a  faint 
odour  of  spoiled  vegetable,  like  rose-water  which  has  been 
left  uncorked.  Yet,  damaged  as  he  may  be,  he  seems  to  go 
off  briskly  in  the  Australian  market.  The  Victorian  colo¬ 
nists  are  troubled,  in  fact,  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
they  are  only  playing  at  politics,  and  they  feel  an  involuntary 
respect  for  anybody  who  has  actually  exchanged  a  few 
genuine  blows  'in  the  battle  of  English  party  strife.  Mr. 
Duffy’s  influence  is  that  of  a  grown  man  who  makes  him¬ 


self  the  companion  of  boys.  He  may  be  a  very  shabby  or  a 

very  stupid  fellow ;  but  the  fact  that  he  has  actually  mingled 
in  the  business  of  real  life  invests  him  with  a  world  of 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  five  years  afterwards,  will 
find  him  out  and  despise  him.  If  it  could  not  be  thus 
explained,  the  importance  which  Air.  Duffy  has  acquired  in 
Australia  would  be  anything  but  an  agreeable  phenomenon. 
It  would  be  almost  painful  to  think  that  a  used-up  and 
exploded  agitator,  who  left  his  country  because  it  was  too 
prosperous  for  him,  because  it  no  longer  contained  sufficient 
elements  of  evil  for  him  to  lay  hold  of,  has  only  to  tur  n  to 
the  first  young  community  which  is  essaying  the  experiment  of 
self-government,  and  there  find  an  ample  theatre  lor  his 
pernicious  accomplishments.  It  would  be  monstrous  that 
the  seditious  arts  which  were  too  stale  for  Ireland  should 
flourish  amid  the  overflowing  wealth  and  exuberant  plenty  of 
Australia.  AVe  have  no  apprehension,  however,  of  Mr.  Duffy  s 
remaining  long  in  the  situation  to  which  he  has  climbed. 
The  only°fear  is  that  he  may  be  clamoured  down  with  cries 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  political  progress  of  Australia  than 
those  which  he  and  his  friends  are  patronizing.  With  a 
population  composed  as  is  that  of  the  South  Australian  pro¬ 
vinces,  “manhood  suffrage,”  the  watchword  of  Air.  Duffys 
party,  means  Irish  and  Popish  ascendancy.  The  inevitable 
answer  to  it  is,  “No  Popery.”  The  Australians  are  indeed 
to  be  pitied  if  they  begin  their  education  at  this  page  of 
their  spelling-book. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Air.  Duffy  s  popularity  and  the 
system  of  hey,  presto  1  administrations  will  disappeai  togethei, 
and  very  soon.  Much  must  be  pardoned  to  a  young  common¬ 
wealth  indulged  for  the  first  time  with  the  noblest  excite¬ 
ment  which  freemen  can  experience;  but  still  there  is  no 
question  that  these  rapid  changes  of  government,  if  con¬ 
tinued  too  long,  will  be  productive  of  permanent  and  perhaps 
irremediable  evil.  They  may  have  the  effect  both  ot  dis¬ 
crediting  the  character  of  the  politicians  who  do  take  part  in 
public  life,  and  of  keeping  out  of  the  arena  the  very  classes 
best  fitted  for  ascendancy  in  a  country  which  has  yet  its 
political  habits  and  routine  to  form.  The  easy  and.  en¬ 
lightened  sections  of  Australian  society  are  pursuing  liclies 
•with  more  than  American  eagerness;  and,  as  is  shown  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  United  States,  commerce  and  speculation 
are  capable  of  furnishing  a  field  for  ability  which  can  serve 
as  a  practical  substitute  for  activity  in  politics.  Added  to 
this,  fortunes  in  Australia  are  generally  made  in  order  to  be 
carried  home  to  England,  and  there  will  always  be  numbers 
of  intelligent  denizens  in  these  provinces  who,  never  lifting 
their  eyes  from  their  business  except  to  glance  at  the  land  of 
their  birth,  take  no  interest  whatever  in  colonial  politics,  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  social  organization  of  their  adopted  country. 
That  unfortunate  abstinence  of  the  opulent  and  the  educated 
from  the  platform  and  the  Senate  which  the  Americans  of 
the  Northern  States  have  recently  had  such  bitter  reason,  to 
deplore,  is  a  peril  which  will  always  impend  with  heavier 
menaceover  the  Australian  provinces  than  over  the  American 
Federation ;  and  how  enormously  will  it  be  increased  by  the 
instability  and  capriciousness  of  the  colonial  Legislatures! 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  man  of  decent  self-respect 
accepting  office  in  a  Government  which  is  long-lived,  if  it 
last  to  quarter-day,  or  taking  pains  to  seat  himself  in  a 
Parliament  which  debates  the  personal  character  of  the 
Alinister  through  nine-tenths  of  the  session,  and  attends  to 
real  business  during  the  remainder.  The  attraction  of  public 
life  to  the  men  best  fitted  for  it  will  always  be,  in  the  long 
run,  the  opportuni  ty  it  affords  for  the  display  of  statesman¬ 
ship';  but,  if  the  present  Australian  system  continues,  states¬ 
manship  will  be  altogether  postponed  to  spouting  and  salary 
hunting.  AVe  would  not  willingly  say  one  word  to  disparage 
the  great  experiment  which  we  are  trying  in  our  colonial 
possessions  ;  but  it  would  be  dishonest  to  conceal  our  doubts 
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whether  responsible  government  can  be  manufactured  in 
England  and  then  shipped  for  the  Antipodes,  like  an  iron 
house,  pi  numbered  joints  and  pieces.  On  observing  the 
mode  in  which  the  colonists  interpret  our  constitutional 
practice,  we  learn  to  realize  the  remarkable  conservatism  of 
some  of  the  provisions  which  the  sagacity  of  Washington 
and  his  compeers  taught  them  to  introduce  into  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  An  'Executive  functionary, 
nominated  by  the  people,  but  nominated  once  for  all,  and  in¬ 
vested  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  Ministers  whom  no 
adverse  vote  of  the  Legislature  can  displace,  strikes  us,  at 
first  sight,  as  an  oddity  and  an  anomaly  ;  but  we  now  see 
tli  ;t  it  exactly  meets  the  characteristic  mistakes  into  which 
a  young  country  is  tempted  by  inexperience  and  heedless¬ 
ness.  The  gradual  Americanization  of  Australian  society, 
not  by  the  influence  of  Yankee  immigrants,  but  under  the 
operation  of  some  inevitable  law,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
established  facts  about  it ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
an  American  spirit  and  the  prescriptive  constitutional  prac¬ 
tice  of  Great  Britain  cau  work  together  without  careful 
management  and  planned  adaptation. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FELONY. 

WIE  best  feature  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  Penal  Servitude 
Bill  is  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  offer  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  how  to  dispose  of  our  convict  population. 
The  proposed  scheme  is  merely  tentative,  and  under  the 
circumstances  it  could  not  well  have  been  more.  It  will, 
however,  remedy  the  defect  of  the  Act  of  1853,  which  sub¬ 
stituted  comparatively  short  terms  of  imprisonment  for  the 
obsolete  sentence  of  transportation.  If  we  cannot  make  sure 
of  locating  our  discharged  criminals  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is 
some  gain  to  defer  their  liberation,  as  a  rule,  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  full  period  of  transportation  formerly  allotted 
to  their  offences.  This  is  the  reward  which  the  criminal  pro¬ 
fession  has  fairly  earned  by  the  unusual  pertinacity  of  its  as¬ 
saults  on  our  larders  and  plate-chests  during  the  long  nights 
of  the  last  winter.  We  have  very  moderate  faith  in  the  de¬ 
terring  power  of  punishment ;  but  if  anything  can  check  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  burglar  population,  we  should  think 
that  some  good  must  result  from  this  wholesome  increase  of 
severity.  The  provision  as  to  the  duration  of  sentences 
is  the  only  enactment  of  a  positive  kind  contained  in  the 
Bill.  The  locality  and  the  mode  of  the  punishment 
are  to  be  left  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  A  man  who  is  sentenced  to  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  penal  servitude  may  spend  his  term  in 
picking  oakum  in  a  model  prison  or  working  in  a  team  at 
Woolwich  Dockyard — or  he  may  be  shipped  to  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar — or  he  may  be  transported,  as  of  old,  to  Western 
Australia,  or  any  other  colony  which  prizes  a  stout  pair  of 
hands  more  than  it  dreads  the  effects  of  moral  contagion.  In 
each  individual  case  it  will  rest  with  the  Home  Secretary  to 
decide  which  form  of  punishment  will  be  most  convenient  to 
inflict,  or  best  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  prisoner. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  discretion  to  entrust  to  any 
Minister,  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  see  no  other 
alternative.  To  abolish  transportation  altogether  would 
aggravate  the.  evils  which  we  have  already  suffered  by  the 
check  that  has  been  given  to  the  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  empower  judges  to  pass  nominal  sentences  which 
there  are  no  means  of  carrying  into  effect  would  be 
most  objectionable.  The  only  course  that  remained  was 
that  which  the  Ministerial  Bill  proposes — namely,  to  give  the 
judge  the  power  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  sentence,  and  to 
leave  it  open  to  Government  to  dispose  of  the  convict  in 
such  a  manner  as  circumstances  may  allow,  and  as  the  age, 
character,  and  physical  powers  of  the  prisoner  may  point 
out  as  the  most  suitable. 

The  House  was  particulai’ly  sensible  in  the  debate,  and 
less  than  usual  was  said  about  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  rights  of  Britons.  Of  course,  there  was  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  power  of  locking  a  man  up,  or  working 
him,  in  or  out  of  chains,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  may  please  the  Home  Secretary,  was  very  arbitrary ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  criminal  life  that  its  votaries 
are  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  handled  in  a  rather  arbitrary 
way,  and  we  cannot  get  up  much  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  the  convict  who  is  deprived  of  the  ordinary  privileges 
of  freedom.  Nor  is  the  power  of  that  kind  which  is  very 
likely  to  be  abused.  Secretaries  of  State  have  no  great 
temptation  to  spite  particular  criminals  ;  and  if  there  were 
any  risk  of  the  sort,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  men 


are  not  sent  to  prison  to  illustrate  the  discrimination  with 
which  punishment  may  be  apportioned,  but  because  the 
safety  of  society  requires  that  they  should  be  incarcerated  or 
removed.  Fairness,  as  between  rascal  and  rascal,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable,  but  the  paramount  consideration  of 
protecting  the  community  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  felons.  We  think  that,  by  leaving  the  hands 
of  Ministers  unfettered  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment,  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  getting  rid  of  some  part  of  the  nuisance 
of  the  criminal  classes  than  by  any  other  scheme  which  has  yet 
been  suggested.  A  tentative  practice  of  a  few  years  more 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  transpor¬ 
tation  is  possible,  by  what  regulations  long  terms  of  deten¬ 
tion  may  be  made  consistent  with  humanity,  and  what 
course  of  preliminary  training  offers  the  best  chance  of 
making  honest  men  of  a  few  at  least  of  the  expirees.  The 
present  Bill  offers  every  opportunity  for  such  experi¬ 
ments,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promises  some  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  flood  of  ticketed  or  unticketed  rogues 
which  is  constantly  pouring  out  of  our  prison  gates.  The 
Bill  may  be  objectionable  when  looked  at  from  the  felon 
point  of  view,  but  the  aspect  which  it  offers  to  the  honest 
side  of  society  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected  at  the  present  moment. 

Almost  all  the  objections  suggested  during  the  debate 
were  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner- interest,  but 
there  was  one  which  was  urged  in  the  interests  of  society. 
It  was  said  that  the  abolition  of  the  term  transportation 
would  diminish  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  that  the  un¬ 
certainty  whether  a  sentence  of  penal,  servitude  would  be 
inflicted  at  Millbank  or  Swan  River  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  deterring  effect  of  the  punishment.  There  is  not  very 
much  in  this  argument,  and  what  there  is  rather  points  at 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  arising  from  our  present  relations 
with  the  old  penal  colonies,  than  at  any  remediable  defect  in 
the  proposed  measure.  It  may  be  granted,  that  certainty 
in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  punishment  is 
desirable,  and  that  a  sentence  which  may  turn  out  either 
very  heavy  or  very  light,  according  to  the  temper  of  a 
Minister,  will  not  excite  much  more  terror  than  if  the  most 
favourable  alternative  might  be  counted  upon.  Yet  the 
choice  between  seven  years  at  Rentonville  or  the  hulks,  and 
the  same  term  of  transportation  at  the  Antipodes,  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  ;  and  admitting  that  transportation  does,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  alarm  criminals  more  than  a 
year  or  two  of  imprisonment,  still  the  possibility  of  being 
locked  up  at  homefor  amuch  longertimethantheoldsentences 
ever  lasted  will  probably  deter  as  effectually  as  the  prospect 
of  removal  to  a  flourishing  colony.  At  any  rate,  if  crimi¬ 
nals  at  large  are  not  more  frightened  by  the  new  law  than 
by  the  old,  their  numbers  will  be  less  than  if  short  terms 
of  imprisonment  were  still  the  rule. 

There  are  but  three  ways  of  keeping  a  criminal  out  of 
mischief.  You  may  reform  him,  or  deter  him,  or  remove  him. 
The  last  method,  whether  the  destination  be  a  prison  or  a 
colony,  is  a  specific  against  further  depredations  here — the 
second  may  succeed  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  first  in  fewer 
still.  As  Sir  George  Grey  proposes  to  develope  further  the 
only  mode  of  repressing  crime  which  has  proved  really  effectual, 
we  can  excuse  him  for  leaving  less  reliable  resources  pretty 
much  as  they  were  before.  On  one  topic  we  think  the  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  more  explicit.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
prisoners  may  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  on  the  condition  of  being  again  incarcerated  on 
their  first  relapse  into  suspicious  habits.  The  practice  has 
been  to  discharge  large  numbers  of  prisoners  with  tickets- 
of-Ieave,  which  are  not  revoked  once  in  a  hundred  times  until 
after  the  offender  has  been  again  convicted — andthis,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  his  return  to  his  old  associates  may  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  authorities.  Practically,  the  experiment 
which  the  law  of  1853  was  intended  to  introduce  has  never 
been  tried,  and  it  may  be  that  the  system  of  espionnage 
which  it  would  necessarily  involve  woidd  do  little  service 
either  to  the  criminal  or  to  society.  But  if  the  plan  stands 
condemned,  the  enactments  by  which  it  is  authorized  ought 
to  be  repealed.  If  any  hope  is  still  entertained  of  making 
it  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  reformation,  the  new  Bill 
should  contain  some  provision  to  prevent  the  experiment 
from  degenerating,  as  it  has  done  in  practice,  into  a  mere 
unconditional  discharge  of  prisoners  a  year  or  two  sooner 
than  they  ought  to  be  at  large.  As  the  intended  ticket-of- 
leave  system  has  never  been  tried,  its  advocates  are  perhaps 
entitled  to  assume  that  its  success  is  not  impossible.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  the  actual  practice  of  granting 
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tickets  of-leave,  and  leaving  the  criminal  entirely  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  old  avocations.  This  plan  has  not  only  been 
tried,  bnt  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  only  result  that 
could  have  been  anticipated — the  steady  increase  of  crime. 
Whatever  may  be  decided  about  the  law  as  to  tickets-of-leave, 
the  abuse  which  has  grown  out  of  it  ought  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  we  hope  that  Sir  George  Grey’s  Bill  will  not 
pass  without  a  clause  to  prevent  the  wholesale  liberation  of 
prisoners  before  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  penal 
servitude. 


SPAIN. 

MONG  all  the  romances  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
of  late  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  which 
combines  the  interest  of  a  startling  plot  with  the  exhibition 
of  strongly-marked  character.  As  a  rule,  the  novels  of 
incident  are  filled  with  the  most  common-place  heroes  and 
heroines,  while  the  authors  who  delight  in  the  dissection  of 
human  nature  seldom  introduce  us  to  any  more  exciting 
events  than  a  ball  in  May  Fair  or  a  conversation  at  a  West 
End  club.  We  have  many  skilful  writers  who  would  be  able 
to  give  us  the  romance  for  which  we  have  searched,  could  they 
but  invent  or  discover  a  plot  worthy  of  their  genius.  We 
think,  however,  that  we  can  suggest  one,  exciting  enough  for 
an  Ainsworth  romance  or  an  Adelphi  melodrama.  An  old 
gentleman,  the  head  of  the  most  famous  and  most  unprinci¬ 
pled  family  in  Europe — he  may  be  a  Xing,  if  the  writer 
pleases — is  induced  by  an  evil-disposed  princess  to  disinherit 
his  lawful  heir,  and  to  leave  his  wealth  and  his  sceptre  to  a 
girl  still  in  her  childhood.  More  than  once,  when  he  would 
recal  the  hasty  resolution,  his  repentance  is  frustrated  by 
the  influence  of  his  female  counsellor.  His  death  is 
the  signal  for  discord  and  war,  in  which  the  disinherited 
claimant  maintains  a  chivalrous  but  ineffectual  struggle 
against  the  party  which  fights  in  the  name  of  the  favoured 
child.  Years  pass  by,  and  the  young  girl  is  fairly  seated 
on  the  throne.  The  princess  who  was  the  originator  of  all 
these  troubles  is  one  of  those  characters  in  which  novelists 
of  the  school  of  Eugene  Sue  delight — craft  and  malignity 
being  combined  with  bigotry  and  superstition.  In  her 
last  moments  she  is  afflicted  with  remorse,  and  leaves,  as 
a  legacy  to  her  son,  the  task  of  undoing  all  that  her  own 
machinations  have  effected.  Fate  seems  opposed  to  the 
design;  for  the  son — who  adds  to  his  mother’s  bigotry  a 
feeble  and  capricious  intellect — becomes,  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  husband  of  the  youthful  Queen.  He  finds  his 
wife  untrue  to  himself,  faithless  to  her  people,  and 
false  to  the  stout  friends  who  have  won  for  her  her 
throne.  Goaded  by  rage  at  his  own  dishonour,  and  filled 
with  superstitious  terror  at  the  thought  of  his  mother’s  dying 
injunction,  he  resolves  to  plunge  himself  and  his  unfaithful 
consort  into  a  common  ruin.  He  conspires  with  the  exiled 
family  to  replace  them  in  possession  of  their  inheritance  in 
the  room  of  his  own  Queen,  who  is  to  be  forced  to  abdicate 
the  throne  she  has  disgraced.  The  plot  is  on  the  point  of 
succeeding,  when  it  is  accidentally  defeated  by  the  artful  dis¬ 
simulation  of  an  ex-Queen  and  the  simple  credulity  of  a 
Jesuit  conspirator.  The  denouement  may  be  worked  out 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  author.  He  may  give  com¬ 
pleteness  to  his  story  by  an  underplot,  in  which  the  principal 
characters  may  be  an  overbearing  chief,  sometimes  the 
master  and  sometimes  the  slave  of  the  capricious  Court — a 
military  adventurer,  who  gets  up  revolutions  on  his  own 
account  in  the  name  of  freedom — and  a  liighminded  patriot, 
who  is  the  tool  of  all  base  intriguers,  and  who  always 
deceives  his  own  friends  out  of  pure  honesty,  and  ruins 
the  cause  of  liberty  to  which  his  life  is  devoted.  The 
only  fault  of  such  a  plot  would  be,  that  it  might  seem 
too  improbable  even  for  a  melodi-ama.  Yet  most  of  the 
incidents  are  matter  of  history,  and  the  strangest  of  them 
all— the  conspiracy  of  a  King  against  his  own  tin-one  and  his 
own  wife — is  gravely  announced  as  the  last  piece  of  authentic 
news  from  Madrid.  If  the  scene  were  laid  anywhere  but  in 
Spain,  no  one  would  be  simple  enough  to  credit  the  tale  for 
an  instant ;  but,  after  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Escurial, 
it  is  impossible  to  reject  any  story,  however  monstrous  and 
unnatural,  as  absolutely  incredible.  The  whole  land  appears 
utterly  degenerate,  and  the  only  man  who  has  shown  a  spark 
of  honour  or  patriotism  in  public  life  is  condemned  to 
obscurity,  as  much  by  his  own  weakness  as  by  the  crimes  of 
his  unscrupulous  enemies.  Espartero’s  address  to  the 
people  of  Barcelona  offers  nothing  but  despair  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,  for  it  shows  that  the  solitary  politician  who  can 


be  trusted  with  power  is  the  easy  dupe  of  any  selfish  in¬ 
triguer  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  build  his  fortunes 
on  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Victory. 

Bystanders  are  often  vain  enough  to  believe  that  they  can 
understand  the  course  of  events  better  than  those  who  ai-e 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  game  ;  and  the  recent 
history  of  Spain  goes  far  to  justify  the  assertion.  Each  step 
in  Espartero’s  nan-ative  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  had  gone  before  ;  and  yet  the  old  General, 
who  has  spent  his  life  among  the  discords  and  intrigues  of 
Spain,  attributes  the  wretched  conclusion  to  a. cruel  fatality, 
which  no  power  could  have  resisted,  nor  any  sagacity  have 
averted.  One  can  easily  credit  his  avowal,  that  the  office 
which  he  held  was  a  prolonged  and  almost  insupportable 
martyrdom.  Associated  with  men  who  had  headed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  revolt  with  no  motive  but  their  own  aggrandisement, 
there  was  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  make  himself 
supreme  or  to  fall.  The  combination  with  O’Donnell  was 
in  its  nature  onlv  a  hollow  truce  between  discordant  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  Espartero  never  anticipated  the  catastrophe, 
and  refused  to  break  the  union  which  the  army  had  im¬ 
posed,  and  which  the  Cortes  had  somewhat  reluctantly  sanc¬ 
tioned.  For  two  years,  he  says,  he  clung  to  the  belief 
that  this  union  was  the  anchor  of  salvation  for  the  country. 
He  would  not  be  the  first  to  dissolve  it,  and  by  his  fidelity  to 
treacherous  associates  he  sacrificed  himself,  his  party,  and  the 
last  hope  of  liberty  in  Spain.  This  is  his  own  explanation  ; 
and  if  he  is  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  scrupulous  good  faith 
which  has  always  distinguished  him,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  sagacity  without  which 
it  was  idle  to  venture  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  Spanish 
politics.  The  same  want  of  decision  and  foresight  which 
was  fatal  to  him  in  the  Cabinet,  destroyed  his  chance  of  re¬ 
trieving  the  past  by  the  aid  of  the  revolution  which  followed 
his  expulsion.  A  word  from  him  might  have  guided  and 
strengthened  the  Progresista  movement,  and  have  saved  the 
country  from  the  absolutism  which  has  once  more  crushed  it. 
But  Espartero  would  speak  of  nothing  but  peace  and  loyalty, 
when  the  Court  and  Cabinet  were  resolved  to  set  law  at  defiance 
and  rule  by  the  bayonet.  The  people  were  subdued,  the  Cortes 
were  dispersed,  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  and  Espartero 
alone  was  silent  and  inactive.  The  Reaction  had  sheltered 
itself  behind  the  Throne,  and  he  refused  to  take  part  in  a 
contest  which,  in  any  event,  might  jeopai-dize  one  or  other 
of  the  principles  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  He 
had  dedicated  his  sword  to  liberty  and  monarchy,  and  he 
would  help  neither  when  they  were  disunited.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  Spain  the  Crown  has  long  been  divorced 
in  spirit  from  the  constitution ;  and  there  has  been  no 
place  for  the  simple  allegiance  of  a  man  who  would  serve 
neither  Queen  nor  people,  except  when  bound  together  by 
the  principle  of  a  constitutional  Monarchy,  which,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  However  we 
may  regret  that  the  unlucky  Progresistas  had  not  a  more 
resolute  chief,  one  is  forced  to  respect  the  scrupulous  honour 
of  Espartero.  He  does  himself  no  more  than  justice 
when  he  declares  that  he  was  ever  the  same — a  loyal  servant 
of  liberty  and  monarchy,  subservient  neither  to  the  throne 
nor  the  people.  Unfortunately  he  has  lived  in  times  when 
it  has  been  impossible  to  serve  the  two  masters  he  has 
chosen.  His  fidelity  to  both  has  disabled  him  from  doing 
good  service  to  either. 

o 


THE  TRESS  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

IN  the  present  stagnation  of  party  politics,  an  agitation  has 
commenced  which  touches,  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points, 
the  very  framework  of  our  social  organization.  Whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  newspaper  press  has  already  become, 
and  is  daily  becoming  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  most  pre¬ 
dominant  of  the  external  influences  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
community  is  swayed.  The  recent  relaxation  of  the  Stamp 
laws  has  given  a  wider  scope  to  a  power  previously  very 
large,  for  the  new  class  of  cheap  newspapers  has  probably, 
within  the  last  two  years,  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  impressions  daily  proceeding  from  the  press.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  journalism  over  public  opinion,  and  consequently 
over  society  in  all  its  relations,  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
books,  sermons,  and  speeches  which  come  forth  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Considering  the  existing  state  of  newspaper 
autocracy,  we  confess  that  we  were  scircely  prepared  for  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Press,  that  it  was  suffering 
under  oppression  and  restriction.  The  Times ,  begging  for 
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greater  liberty,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  pleasant  audacity 
of  Oliver  Twist  “  asking  for  more.”  Yet  so  it  is — a  peti¬ 
tion  for  redress  has  been  preferred  to  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  this  down-trodden  and  defenceless  interest ;  and  Lord 
Campbell,  who  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  succour  to  the  weak 
and  unprotected,  has  undertaken  to  plead  its  cause. 

The  cause  of  the  “  Liberty  of  the  Press”  involves  a  prin¬ 
ciple  justly  dear  to  every  citizen  of  a  free  country.  The  best 
and  wisest  Englishmen  of  every  generation  have  struggled 
for  its  establishment  and  defence.  But  the  value  which  we 
feel  for  the  principle,  and  the  gratitude  which  we  cherish 
towards  the  institution,  should  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us 
to  the  counterfeits  which  claim  the  benefit  of  a  sacred  and 
popular  watchword.  We  have  had  plenty  of  experience 
in  recent  history,  that  the  removal  of  all  limitations  is  not 
always  the  best  way  to  promote  real  independence  ;  and  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  proposed  irresponsibility  of 
journalism  would  substantially  serve  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom,  in  defence  of  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
invoked.  It  was  the  choicest  of  all  its  champions — the 
great  author  of  Areopagitica  himself — who  tore  off  the  mask 
from  those 

Who  license  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  the  nature  of  the  grievance  for 
the  consideration  of  which,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Campbell, 
a  Committee  has  been  just  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  late  case  of  Davison  v.  Duncan  seems,  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  some  journalists  to  the  fact  that, 
by  the  law  of  England,  a  man  is  no  more  justified  in  publishing 
a  false  and  groundless  libel  on  his  neighbour  because  it 
has  been  previously  uttered  by  some  one  else,  than  he  would 
be  in  knocking  him  down  because  some  one  had  tripped  up 
his  heels  five  minutes  before.  The  enunciation  of  this  simple 
proposition  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  seems  to  have 
filled  the  Times  with  surprise  and  consternation.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  doctrine  of  her  Majesty’s  Judges  was, 
with  that  modest  reserve  and  profound  information  which 
characterize  diurnal  infallibility,  pronounced  at  once  to  be 
bad  law.  However,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
position  was  not  found  very  tenable,  and  appears  now  to  be 
wholly  abandoned.  It  is  no  small  gain,  in  the  discussion  of 
so  important  a  question,  to  have  escaped  from  invectives 
against  the  old  age  of  Chief  Justice  Best,  and  to  have  the 
topic  placed  on  a  proper  footing  for  reasonable  discussion. 
What  the  law  of  England  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt — let  us 
examine  a  little  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
alter  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  endeavour  to 
represent  the  doctrine  exemplified  in  Davison  v.  Duncan 
as  a  technicality  or  quibble  of  the  law.  The  principle  that 
any  one  who  knowingly  contributes  to  the  injury  of 
another’s  rights  shall  be  liable  to  make  reparation  to  that 
person,  is  not  a  dogma  of  any  particular  system,  but  a 
precept  of  universal  justice.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  rests  the  rule  of  law  of  which  the  Times 
complains,  and  which  visits  with  punishment  the  publisher 
who,  by  means  of  his  capital,  machinery,  and  circulation, 
gives  currency  to  a  report  that  is  false  and  injurious  to 
some  fellow-man.  The  liability  of  the  principal  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  relieve  the  accessary  from  that  portion  of 
the  penalty  which  properly  belongs  to  his  own  voluntary 
participation  in  the  wrong.  If  two  men  successively  injure 
a  third  in  the  same  way,  it  is  no  answer  for  the  second  to 
say  that  he  only  imitated  the  example  of  the  first ;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  us  to  mend  the  matter  to  allege  that  the  first 
person  knew  that  his  example  would  be  followed,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  second  must  be  absolved.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  Times  relies  when  it  demands  to  be 
relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  the  libellous  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  reports  of  speeches,  on  the  ground  that  the  speaker 
knew  and  intended  that  he  should  be  reported.  Our  con¬ 
temporary,  with  that  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  law  which  it  has  displayed  throughout  the  discussion, 
thinks  that  it  clinches  the  argument  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  : — “  A  man  who  speaks  in  public  addresses  himself 
to  the  whole  country,  as  completely  and  as  deliberately  as  if 
he  took  his  speech  to  a  printer,  and  sent  it  out  as  a  pamphlet, 
with  his  name  on  the  title-page.”  We  admit  the  analogy  ; 
but,  so  far  from  rebutting,  it  entirely  confirms  the  view 
against  which  the  Times  is  arguing.  If  a  man  takes  a  pam¬ 
phlet  to  a  printer,  and  gives  it  to  the  world  with  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  libellous,  the  printer 
is  responsible  to  the  person  libelled,  as  well  as  the  author. 


The  case  of  the  publisher  and  the  newspaper  proprietor  is 
precisely  the  same,  and  their  liability  rests  upon  grounds  so 
identical  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  logician  to 
invent  a  distinction.  If  the  printer  of  the  pamphlet  is  held 
responsible  for  its  contents,  why  is  the  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  claim  exemption  from  all  liability  1 

Our  contemporary  says,  that  the  “  public  speaker  dictates 
his  speech  to  the  reporter.”  We  do  not  object  to  the  ex¬ 
pression;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  reporter  is 
justified  in  repeating  what  the  speaker  was  not  justified  in 
uttering.  One  man  may  dictate  a  murder  to  another,  and 
if  he  did,  he  would  be  hanged  for  it;  but  we  should 
be  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  a  good 
plea  in  law  on  behalf  of  the  actual  murderer,  that  it  had 
been  “  dictated  to  him,”  and  that  as  the  other  man  was  not 
to  be  hanged,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted.  This  argument  rests 
on  the  implied  assumption — which  we  presume  that  the 
Times  would  be  the  very  last  to  admit — that  the  press, 
at  least  in  its  reporting  department,  is  a  brute,  irrational, 
irresponsible  agent.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  we  can 
only  say  civil  society  could  not  long  survive  the  existence 
of  so  terrible  and  mischievous  a  monster.  It  is  only  by 
holding  fast  to  exactly  the  opposite  principle — viz.,  that  the 
press  is  a  rational,  intelligent,  responsible  influence — that  it 
can  become  or  continue  a  beneficent  and  salutary  engine  of 
civilization. 

If  you  see  a  feeble  man  about  to  strike  a  blow  at  his 
neighbour,  and  if,  having  the  power,  by  some  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  blow  a  thousandfold, 
you  enable  him  thus  to  multiply  the  mischief  he  meditates, 
are  you  not  to  answer  for  the  consequences  as  well  as  he?  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  you  had  no  malice  against 
the  man — it  may  be  that  you  did  it  in  cold-blooded  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  to  please  your  master.  And  yet 
the  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  newspapers — that  it  is  for 
the  “public  interest”  that  they  should  publish  everything 
which  may  be  said  at  public  meetings,  libellous  or  not — 
virtually  amounts  to  this.  There  is  no  phrase,  by  the  way, 
so  much  abused  as  this  of  “  public  interest.”  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  like  those  two  comprehensive  epithets  of  political 
controversy,  “  unconstitutional”  and  “  un-English.”  In  what 
sense  of  the  word,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  it  for  the 
“  public  interest”  that  the  readers  of  the  Times  should  peruse 
a  false  statement  respecting  a  man’s  character  ?  If  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  then  it  is  no  libel ;  but  if  it  is  false,  why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  is  it  of  such  public  interest  that  it  should 
be  published  ?  It  may  be  that  the  utterer  of  the  slander  is 
a  person  of  bad  credit  in  his  neighbourhood,  whose  asser¬ 
tion  would  have  no  weight  with  the  few  hundreds  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  But  to  the  millions  who  read  it,  it  comes 
with  all  the  authority  of  print  (and  every  one  knows  how 
great  that  is),  without  the  discredit  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  author’s  character  might  otherwise  cast  on  his  assertions. 
After  all,  the  real  meaning  of  “  public  interest  ”  seems  to  be 
simply  that  which  interests  the  public  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
“  the  public  ”  are  disposed  to  be  more  interested  by 
scandal  than  by  anything  else.  Why  should  not  a  libel¬ 
lous  speech  be  struck  out  of  a  report  just  as  much 
as  an  indecent  or  a  blasphemous  one  ?  Or  why  is  a  man’s 
character  to  be  traduced  before  millions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  while  he  is  to  have  no  remedy  against  the  in¬ 
telligent  instrument  by  the  help  of  which  the  wrong  is 
effected  ?  We  all  know  very  well  the  plea  of  “  Please,  sir, 
it  was  the  other  boy.”  But  if  two  men  injure  you,  it  is  no 
answer  for  one  to  say  that  the  other  is  liable.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  newspaper,  the  libeller  could  do  comparatively 
little  mischief — with  the  assistance  of  the  Press  he  can  inflict 
a  cruel  and  irreparable  injury.  And  the  remedy  against  the 
author  may  be  wholly  inadequate  to  his  position  and  fortune. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  trivial  injury  which,  in  liis 
limited  sphere,  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  but  quite  in¬ 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  wide-spread  ruin  which  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  his  article  through  the  Press  may  have  wrought. 

If  by  simply  delivering  a  speech  at  a  meeting  which  a 
jury  may  pronounce  “  public,  a  man  may  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Times  to  give  currency  to  a  malicious 
falsehood  against  another,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
security  for  private  character.  Is  it  not  of  the  last  import¬ 
ance  to  society  that  there  should  be  a  check,  not  only  on  the 
malicious  author  of  a  slander,  but  also  upon  its  powerful 
and  influential  disseminator?  It  is  nothing  to  say  that 
the  newspaper  has  no  malicious  intention.  A  man  who  fires 
a  gun — which  another  has  loaded — down  the  street,  is  not  to 
be  absolved  because  he  may  allege,  however  truly,  that  he  did 
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not  wish  to  hurt  any  one.  If  a  newspaper,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  its  business,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  circulation 
which  it  gains  by  its  reports,  makes  itself  the  vehicle  ot 
false  and  injurious  statements  against  individuals,  it  seems 
consonant  to  law,  justice,  and  common  sense,  that  it  should 
be  held  responsible  for  an  injury  which,  without  its  volun¬ 
tary  aid,  never  would  have  existed,  at  least  to  the  same 

extent.  .  . 

This  is  too  large  and  too  important  a  subject  to  be  sum¬ 
marily  disposed  of,  and  we  have  touched  upon  but  a  tew 
of  the  topics  which  suggest  themselves  in  connexion  with 
it.  We  may  return  to  it  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  do  hope  that  the  careful  and  deliberate 
attention  of  the  Legislature  may  be  directed  to  a  question 
which  seems  to  us  fraught  with  more  momentous  conse¬ 
quences  even  than  Taxes  and  Reform  Bills.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  no  rash  or  inconsiderate  measure  may  be  shuffled 
through  Parliament  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to 
society.  Hitherto,  in  spite  of  many  faults,  the  English  Press 
has  been  honourably  distinguished  by  its  freedom  both  from 
the  servility  of  Continental  journalism  and  from  the  degrad¬ 
ing  personalities  of  American  newspapers.  We  have  eman¬ 
cipated  ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  censorship,  after  long 
and  glorious  struggles— we  hope  that  we  are  not  now  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  worse  thraldom  of  a  licentious  impunity. 
The  true  defence  of  the  dignity,  independence,  and  freedom 
of  the  Press  is  to  be  found  in  a  strict  and  unswerving  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  doctrine  of  a  rational  responsibility  a  doctiine 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  law, 
is  now  menaced  by  Lord  Campbell  on  behalf  of  the  Times. 


HARDY’S  ENTIRE. 

WE  do  wish  that  members  of  Parliament  would  leave  our 
beer  alone.  If  any  regulations,  whether  by  license  or 
otherwise,  were  likely  to  secure  malt  liquor  from  poisonous 
adulterations,  something  might  perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of 
legislative  interference;  but  if  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
late  Committee  proves  anything,  it  shows  that  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  has  been  devised  to  cripple  free  trade  m  beer 
has  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  tenants 
who  hold  licensed  houses  of  the  great  brewing  firms,  at  rents 
so  exorbitant  that  nothing  but  the  sale  of  vile  compounc  s, 
under  the  name  of  porter,  can  give  them  a  chance  of  earning 
a  subsistence.  Competition  may  not  be  a  perfect  specific 
against  adulteration;  but  monopoly  is  a  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  fraudulent  and  deleterious  practices  which  it  is 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  licensing  system  to  pre¬ 
vent.  This  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  predicted  cl 
priori  by  the  merest  tyro  in  political  economy,  and  experience 
has  only  too  well  confirmed  the  conclusion.  We  presume 
that  Mr.  Hardy  never  drinks  beer  himself,  or  he  would  liav  e 
shown  more  regard  for  those  who  object  to  a  mixture  of 
treacle  and  gentian.  These  professed  beer-trade  reformers 
would  be  beer-destroyers  if  they  dared ;  and  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  advocates  of  the  Maine-law  craze 
is,  that  the  latter  are  logical  in  their  absurdity,  while  Mr. 
Hardy  and  his  friends  are  both  absurd  and  illogical.  W  e  can 
understand  a  man  who  has  an  aversion  foi.  malt,  eei 
shops,  public-houses,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  clamour- 
in  cr  for  total  prohibition;  and  we  have  the  same  kind  of  respect 
for  such  a  crotchet  as  we  feel  for  Mr.  New  dec.  ate  s  objections 
to  convertible  bank  notes  and  Mr.  Spooner’s  monomania  on 
the  subject  of  Maynooth.  But  we  really  can’t  extend  tins 
sort  of  forbearance  to  any  but  those  who  go  thoroughly  mad 
upon  their  hobbies.  The  out-and-out  anti- spirituous-liquor 
apostles  probably  believe  in  their  own  nostrum  ;  but  the 
temporizing  gentlemen  who  would  regulate  away  what  they 
dare  not  interdict,  can  scarcely  expect  credit  for  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Their  case  is  suicidal.  If  the  sale  of  beer  were 
productive  of  such  unmixed  evil  as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  the  least  they  could  do  would  be  to  propose  its  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition  ;  but  on  what  principle  a  favoured  few  should 
be  licensed  to  sell  what  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  all,  we  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  unable  to  form  a  conjecture.  We  know  very 
well  the  hackneyed  argument  by  which  scoffers,  like  our¬ 
selves,  are  met.  The  license,  it  is  said,  is  not  meant  to  check 
she  sale  of  beer,  but  to  control  the  excesses  of  which  beer- 
thops  are  apt  to  be  the  scene.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not 
true  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a  licensing 
system  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  public- 
houses.  But  if  it  were  true  in  fact  that  the  prevention,  of 
irregularities  is  the  end  in  view,  the  right  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  punishing  offenders  rather  than  by  regulating  a 


class.  We  know  no  reason  why  the  possible  misdeeds  of 
publicans  and  their  guests  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner  from  any  other  offences  against  law  and  morals.  It 
the  opportunities  of  detecting  and  punishing  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  in  public-houses  are  not  sufficient,  it  would  surely  be 
possible  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law  against  offenders 
without  interfering  with  the  trade  of  those  against  whom 
no  charge  can  be  substantiated.  ^ 

But  Mr.  Hardy’s  notions  of  legal  uniformity  are  offended 
by  the  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  as  beer-shops  opened 
under  a  mere  Excise  license,  side  by  side  with  the  dram-shops 
which  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  County  magistrates. 

He  would  get  rid  of  the  inconsistency  by  extending  the  more 
stringent  system  to  all  alike  ;  but  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  the  law  might  not  be  more  advantageously  altered 
by  handing  over  the  whole  jurisdiction  to  the  Excise.  An 
Excise  license  is  nothing  more  than  a  tax  ;  and,  beyond  the 
objections  that  are  common  to  all  modes  of  taxation,  there 
are  no  very  serious  complaints  against  this  particular  impost. 
But  the  magistrates’  license  is  altogether  different.  Practi¬ 
cally,  it  subjects  a  particular  class  of  the  people  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  control  of  a  Bench,  which  may  be  impartial,  but  which 
is  certainly,  in  many  districts,  not  without  a  strong  personal 
interest.  Mr.  Brownstout,  the  senior  partner  in  the  great 
brewery,  may  be  an  excellent  magistrate,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
ask  him  and  his  personal  friends  to  decide  on  the  relative 
claims  of  his  own'and  a  rival  pothouse  to  the  privilege,  ol 
supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Sokington  with  genuine 
entire.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us  that  all  the  evidence  as  to  the 
partiality  of  magistrates  ought  to  be  disregarded,  because  it 
comes  from  disappointed  applicants.  It  could  not  well  come 
from  any  one  else ;  but,  putting  this  accusation  altogether 
aside,  and  assuming  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  fairness  in  the 
tribunal,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  right,  or  consistent  with  English 
notions  of  fairness  and  law,  to  give  to  any  body  of  judges  t  le 
power  of  inflicting  total  ruin  on  a  tradesman,  either  because 
some  policeman  doubts  the  steadiness  of  his  character,  or  on 
the  still  more  inexcusable  ground  that  no  more  dealers  in 
his  commodity  are  wanted  in  the  locality.  Publicans  are 
very  likely  not  the  most  sober  and  exemplary  of  men  ;  but 
it  is  a  strong  thing  to  put  the  whole  body,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  under  a  rule  as  absolute  and  despotic  as  that  of  bibena 
or  China.  We  object  on  principle  to  irresponsible  power 
of  this  kind  being  vested  in  magistrates  or  any  other 
functionaries;  and  we  don’t  see  why  mine  host  of  the 
“  Garter”  should  be  liable  to  deposition,  except  perhaps  as  a 
punishment  for  offences  charged  and  proved  against  lam  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Still  less  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  our  notions  of  commercial  policy  to  give  a  Bench  ot 
worthies  the  right  to  decide  how  many  vendors  of  porter  a 
village  may  contain,  and  to  put  down  competition  m  a  com¬ 
modity  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hardy’s  preference  for 

water  or  claret,  or  other  thin  potations,  is,  and  is  likely  to 

continue,  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the  thirsty  souls  who 
make  up  nine-tenths  of  our  population. 

In  the  name  of  good  beer  and  common  fairness,  we  feel 
bound  to  protest  against  the  licensing  regime  altogether. 
Even  if  it  answered  its  purpose,  our  objections  to  the 
principle  would  still  remain  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has 
failed  to  improve  the  morals,  while  it  has  certainly 
deteriorated  the  drink,  of  the  lower  classes.  Let  any  one 
give  but  a  passing  glance  at  a  licensed  gin-shop,  and  he  will 
know  what  is  the  value  of  the  guardianship  which  the  law 
professes  to  exercise  over  public  morals  and  proprieties. 
The  more  the  facts  are  investigated,  the  more  clear  it 
becomes  that  arbitrary  regulation  is  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  trade  of  any  kind.  The  system  must  one  day  be  got 
rid  of;  and  fanatics  like  Mr.  Hardy,  who  struggle  for  its 
extension,  will  only  succeed  in  directing  public  attention  to 
its  anomalies  and  its  ill  success,  and  in  hastening  the  time 
of  its  total  abolition. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  POOR-RATES. 
rTlHAT  the  question  of  equalizing  the  metropolitan  Toor- 
4  rates  is  at  present  assuming  prominence,  is  not  half  so 
extraordinary  as  that  it  should  never  have  been  seriously 
agitated  before.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it 
diminished  by  its  patent  simplicity.  There  are  a  hundred 
questions  in  social  politics  which  cannot  be  solved  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  so  elementary,  and  entirely  turn 
on  seeming  truisms.  To  say  that  the  Boor-rates  in  St. 
Georo-e’s-in-tlie-East  ought  not  to  be  3s.  4cl.  in  the  pound, 
and  those  of  St.  George’s-in-the-West  7 \d.,  is  obviously  true. 
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But,  looking  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter,  it  only  means, 
why  should  we  have  a  St.  George’s-in-the-Easfc  and  a  St. 
George's-in-the-West  ?  And  certainly,  if  this  terrible  ques¬ 
tion  is  fairly  put,  Bumbledom  and  all  the  realms  of  Chaos 
and  old  Dis  are  shaken  to  their  very  centre.  If  it  is  left  to 
the  parishes,  its  solution  is  further  off  than  ever;  for  the 
parochial  idea  is  dearer  than  the  national.  We  verily 
believe  that  the  most  rate-consumed  parish  in  London 
would  rather  eat  its  very  vitals,  and  pay  its  6s.  8 d.  in 
the  pound  for  a  Poor-rate,  than  resign  its  parochial  cha¬ 
racter.  But  the  present  parochial  system  will  not  bear 
a  moment’s  examination — neither  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  nor  the  practical  sagacity  of  ourselves  is  embo¬ 
died  in  it.  The  whole  thing,  as  regards  a  place  like  London, 
is  an  absurdity.  That  St.  Peter-le-Poor  or  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocks  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  category  as  St  Mary- 
lebone,  St.  Pancras,  or  Whitechapel,  is  a  fact  which  brings 
with  it  its  own  condemnation.  Both  cannot  be  parishes 
equally  fulfilling  the  function  of  a  parish,  whatever  that 
may  be.  The  question  then  occurs,  what  function  has  a 
parish  ?  And  we  are  at  once  landed  in  the  centralization 
and  self-government  wrangle. 

The  movement  commenced,  of  course,  in  the  poor 
parishes,  and,  not  unnaturally,  was  headed  or  instigated  by 
the  clergy  of  the  East-end  of  London.  They  say  that,  in 
their  parishes,  a  process  is  going  on  analogous  to  that  through 
which  the  rural  districts  were  passing  when  the  New  Poor 
Law  stepped  in — and  only  just  in  time — to  prevent  an 
appreciable  portion  of  England  from  relapsing  into  waste 
land.  We  are  assured  that  the  great  Eastern  parishes  of 
London,  with  a  Poor-rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  will  become 
insolvent — that  is  to  say,  we  must  look  out  for  predial  riots 
from  the  small  ratepayers,  or  the  owners  of  house  and  Other 
fixed  property  will  find  their  investments  so  seriously  depre¬ 
ciated  that  an  Eastern  parish  will  be  uninhabitable.  The 
notion  of  Whitechapel  becoming  a  desert  of  empty  houses 
has  in  it  something  of  the  grotesque,  and  the  threat  has 
a  dash  of  exaggeration  in  it  ;  yet  the  decreasing  value  of 
suburban  property  consequent  upon  the  excessive  Poor-rates, 
is  a  fact,  and  an  influential  one.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  in  either  case — in  the  rural  districts,  thirty  years  ago, 
and  in  the  suburban  parishes  of  the  day — self-government 
has  been  found,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  impotent  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disaster.  The  Poor-law  authorities  of  a  former  day 
abolished  local  parochial  management — the  poor-law  autho¬ 
rity  of  this  day,  Mr.  Bouvekie,  argues  that  local  control 
is  the  only  thing  which  prevents  the  bad,  which  he  admits, 
from  becoming  that  worse  which  he  cannot  undertake  to 
prevent. 

The  reply  of  the  Poor-law  Board  to  the  Eastern  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Bouvekie,  accustomed 
to  the  dodge  of  dealing  with  deputations,  thinks  it  enough 
to  say  to  the  remonstrants  that  they  have  no  plan — as  if 
they  ever  pretended  to  have  one,  or  as  if  it  were  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  one.  What  they  had  to  show,  and  what  they 
did  show,  was  this— that  the  notion  of  a  parish  supporting 

its  own  poor  was  all  very  well,  but  that  it  implied  two  things _ 

first,  a  parish,  and  next,  its  own  poor — and  that  both  these 
conditions  were  absent.  They  argued  that  Stepney  was  in 
no  sense  a  parish,  and  that  its  poor  were  Belgravian  and 
Tyburnian  as  well  as  Stepneian  poor.  They  further  con¬ 
tended  that  the  tendency  of  a  rich  parish  was  to  attract  rich 
people — that  the  tendency  of  a  poor  parish  was  the  reverse 
—  and  that  when  once  a  parish  was  pauperized,  like  a 
sickly  sheep,  it  only  attracted  the  vermin  of  society.  In 
a  word,  cause  and  effect  went  on  together  —  the  parish 
was  poor  because  it  attracted  the  poor,  and  it  attracted  the 
poor  because  it  was  poor.  When  a  neighbourhood,  like  a 
family,  once  begins  to  descend,  the  process  of  deterioration 
rapidly  advances,  for  everybody  quits  it  who  can  live  else¬ 
where.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  locality  is  on  the  rise, 
its  poor  are  evicted  as  mercilessly  as  in  the  Highlands. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  East  is  daily  more  and  more  the 
common  sewer  into  which  the  drainage  of  Western  pauperism 
flows. 

This  is  what  the  Eastern  clergymen,  on  the  part  of 
themselves  and  their  parishioners,  represented.  And  how 
was  this  representation  treated  by  the  Minister?  Simply 
by  defying  the  complainants  to  mend  matters — as  if  it  were 
rather  the  patient’s  than  the  doctor’s  business  to  prescribe 
a  cure.  Mr.  Bouverie,  with  official  tact,  pounced  upon 
an  incautious  statement  of  one  of  the  deputation,  and  tossed 
it  about  in  triumph.  Mr.  M‘Call  had  said,  in  effect,  “We 
are  paying  our  4s.  in  the  pound,  and  as  it  is  our  poor  are 


starving ;  if  they  were  properly  looked  after,  our  rates  ought 
to  be  10s.  or  12s.  in  the  pound.”  The  statement  was  an 
exaggeration ;  but  it  was  a  godsend  to  Mr.  Bouverie.  Do 
you  think,  he  replies,  that  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  will 
tax  themselves  to  this  amount  ?  You  see  what  comes  of 
it — soon  as  you  equalize  the  poor-rates,  you  will  pamper 
pauperism  as  in  the  days  of  old.  You  don’t  suppose  that 
Babylon  the  Great  will  hear  of  an  equal  10s.  poor-rate. 
Things  on  the  whole  are  better  as  they  are.  You  and  yours 
are  Lazarus,  and  you  simply  die  and  starve.  Hold  your 
tongues  and  die  quietly — depend  upon  it,  Dives  will  not 
be  taxed.  At  the  worst,  you  can  but  go  to  the  dogs. 
You  talk  of  terrorism,  but  what  if  Belgravia  should 
rebel?  Mr.  Bouverie  went  on  to  argue,  or  to  sug¬ 
gest— for  his  strength  does  not  lie  in  argument — that 
if  we  once  meddle  with  the  sacred  parochial  principle, 
tliei-e  is  no  saying  where  we  are  to  stop.  Do  you, 
he  hints,  propose  a  district  rate,  or  a  metropolitan  rate, 
or  a  county  rate,  or  a  national  rate,  or  an  Imperial  rate, 
or  an  oecumenical  rate?  Once  discard  the  safeguards  of 
local  control,  and  you  have  profligate  'overseers,  profligate 
contractors,  profligate  Boards,  profligate  everybody.  To 
this,  had  it  been  worth  their  while — or  had  they  quicker 
tongues  and  nerves  more  compact  than  East-end  deputies  are 
likely  to  retain  in  the  sublime  presence  of  a  Minister — the 
Oriental  envoys  might  have  found  a  reply.  They  might 
have  asked  how,  if  every  vice  attends  consolidated  rating, 
does  it  come  that,  in  other  departments  of  the  public 
service,  the  problem  has  been  solved  of  gaining  efficiency 
without  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  mere  principle — a  cast-iron 
and  mechanical  one  —  of  simply  local  management  ?  If 
local  rating  is  the  screw  which  keeps  down  extravagance, 
why  is  it  that  the  State  does  not  apply  this  screw  to  every 
department  of  the  public  service  ?  Mr.  Bouverie  would 
reply  that  the  care  of  the  poor  is  not  a  public  service — 

that  it  is  a  local  burden.  This  is  a  mere  jingle  on 

the  word  “local.”  We  say,  that  theoretically,  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  no  more  bound  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  own 

poor  than  of  its  own  rogues.  If  Whitechapel  must 

support  “  its  own  poor,”  why  not  prosecute  its  own 
thieves  and  maintain  its  own  prisons?  The  fallacy  lies 
in  the  phrase  “  its  own  poor” — the  support  of  the  poor  is 
a  common  and  not  a  local  burden  or  duty.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  which  house  or  householder  is  the  cause  of 
poverty,  or  is  bound  to  undertake  the  duty  of  relieving  it. 
The  causation  of  poverty  is  net  individual  but  diffused.  The 
evil  tendency  of  the  existing  principle  is,  that  it  goes  upon  the 
view  of  minimizing  the  incumbrance  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
of  employing  them.  All  that  we  have  struggled  for  since 
Elizabeth’s  time,  and  all  that  parishes  ever  can  struggle  for, 
is  to  make  maintenance  as  cheap  as  possible — a  larger  system 
would,  perhaps,  entertain  the  notion  that  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  the  main  object,  and  that  the  best  way  to  relieve 
was  to  employ.  These  are,  at  least,  some  of  the  grave  ques¬ 
tions  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  enter  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Poor-law  reformers ;  and  it  is  a  base  policy  in  a 
Minister  to  attempt  to  stave  them  off  by  playing  the  mean 
and  selfish  interests  of  one  parish  against  another,  and 
evoking  the  fears  of  West  London  against  the  threats  of  the 
Eastern  suburbs.  We  acknowledge  the  immense  difficulty 
of  attempting  to  tie  a  rich  parish  with  a  poor  one,  and  to 
link,  in  a  useful  mesalliance  of  wealth  and  poverty,  Padding¬ 
ton  with  Wapping  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  Union-rate — 
that  is,  the  lumping  all  the  Western  parishes  together 
and  all  the  Eastern  ones — would  but  exaggerate  present 
grievances. 


WIFE-BEATING. 

TUVO  of  the  old  stock-grievances  of  society  have  just  been 
brought  before  Parliament,  though,  judging  from  the 
insouciance  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  subjects,  they  are  not  likely  to  gain  much  from  their 
ventilation  at  Westminster.  They  are  grievances  of  that 
inveterate  character  which  makes  them  the  opprobrium  rei- 
publicce;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  such  matters,  we  had  better  not  maunder 
about  them.  Wife-beating  and  indecent  books  are  such  pal¬ 
pable  and  undeniable  abominations  that,  if  we  cannot  cure 
them,  we  had  perhaps  better  not  talk  about  them.  We  only 
show  our  own  incapacity  if  we  let  them  evaporate  in  the 
fog  of  Lord  Campbell’s  amiable  imbecility,  or  of  excellent 
Mr.  Dillwyn’s  tentative  statesmanship.  The  question  is — 
Are  we  resolved  upon  Strafford’s  “thorough?”  We 
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suspect  not.  There  is  so  large  an  amount  of  nonsense  afloat 
on  the  subject  of  punishment  that  we  despair  ot  reviving 
the  lash,  as  Mr.  Dillwyn  proposes.  The  cat-o  -nme-tails 
cannot  be  wielded  alone.  It  is  impossible  to  revive  a 
solitary  fragment  of  the  system  of  terrorizing.  may 
be  that  society  has  gone  too  far— and  we  have  not  bee 
careful  to  conceal  our  fears  on  this  head— in  diminishing 
the  number  of  capital  punishments.  But  we  liaVe  done 
this  upon  principle.  It  is  undeniable  that  we  are  aban¬ 
doning  the  vindictive  and  punitive  notion  of  justice,  flol 
ourselves,  we  should  perhaps  entertain  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  recurrence  to  this  principle  j  and  as  to  the  stu 
which  is  talked  about  the  disgraceful  picture  of  humanity 
Which  a  culprit’s  bleeding  back  exhibits,  we  own  to  no 
squeamishness  in  the  matter.  We  could  endure  the  sig  1 
witli  equanimity  in  the  case  of  a  hardenec  wi  e  ea,  ei , 
and,  anyhow,  it  would  not  be  to  society  generally  a  spectacle 
half  so  debasing  as  that  of  a  woman  or  child  flogged  into 

ribbons  by  a  gutta-percha  whip,  wielded  by  a  husband  or 

father.  But,  we  repeat,  let  us  know  what  we  are  about. 
If  we  are  to  go  back  to  vindictive  punishments,  let  us  do  1 
with  our  eyes  open.  Isolated  Acts,  meeting  and  dealing 
with  particular  offences,  such  as  the  measure  which  i  r. 
Dillwyn  proposes,  are  rarely  founded  upon  principle  and 
deliberation,  and,  if  not,  they  must  fail.  The  greatest  error 
in  legislation  is  an  exceptional  and  sentimental  enactment. 
With5  reference  to  the  particular  case  of  wife-beatmg,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  how  tar  the  last  attempt  at 
dealing  with  it  has  answered.  The  increased  number  it 
it  be  an  increased  number— of  charges  Under  the  Assaults 
on  Women  and  Children  Act,  may  be  a  proof  of  its  eth 


ciency 


liei!  cl  I  It- 1  VUUUiv.ni  - - j  j.  1  •  1 

for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  severity  with  which 

,  ,  1.1  111  A  victims 


wife-smashers  have  been  treated  has  instigated  the  victims 
to  appeal  to  the  special  protection  so  recently  awarded 
to  them.  It  may  be  that,  because  wives  are  no  longer  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  marital  brutality  in  silence,  they  make 
those  revelations  at  the  Police-courts  which  were  suppressed 

under  the  old  law.  e  .,  , 

Mi-.  Dillwyn’s  case  is,  that  the  Act  ol  1852  has  failed. 

He  therefore  proposes  flogging  ;  and  he  would  say— tor  lie 
does  not  go  much  into  argument— that  flogging  lias 
exterminated  the  exceptional  crime  of  Queen-shooting. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  remedy,  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  public  benefit  to  get  occasionally  a  strong  one-sided 
view  of  society.  The  mere  catalogue  of  cases  of  aggravated 
assault  upon  women  and  children,  recited  the  other  night  111 
the  House  of  Commons,  tells  on  opinion.  It  tends  at  least 
to  correct  some  of  our  mawkishness  and  drivelling  \  ieu  *. 
The  fact  is,  in  certain  classes  of  society  we  are  as  bad  and 
brutal  as  perhaps  we  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  e  say 
this,  not  because  great  crimes  are  committed,  but  because 
society  apathetically  considers  certain  enormous  social  wrongs 
as  things  of  course.  It  is  undeniable  that  wife-beating 
among  the  lower  classes  is  rather  the  rule,  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  There  is  little  public  opinion  in  lower  life, 
and  that  little  accepts  wife-beating  and  child-starving  as 
facts  which  cannot  be  interfered  with.  It  is  unfortunate  it 
a  man  beats  his  wife— worse,  if  lie  happens  to  beat  her  too 
much;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  for  the  neighbours  not 
to  meddle.  The  woman  is  the  chattel,  and  must  put  up  wit n 
the  consequences  of  chattelsliip  ;  and  thus  the  scream  and  fall, 
the  heavy  dull  thong,  and  the  kicking  and  pounding  are  got 
over  It  is,  after  all,  “  only  a  man  quarrelling  with  his  wife. 
This  is  the  way  that,  in  wife-beating  circles  wife-beating 
is  treated.  Mr.  Dillwyn  proposes  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things  by  imprisoning  the  offender,  and  flogging  him  nno 
the  bargain.  Certainly  there  is  something  substantial  m 
this-  but  one-half  of  the  punishment  falls  upon  the 
wrong  party.  The  tyrant  is,  unfortunately,  the  earner 
of  wages ;  and  the  injured  wife  only  adds  starvation  o 
her  bruises  and  dislocations.  If  we  are  to  “  go  m  for 
flowing,  we  had  rather  flog  in  earnest,  and  remit  the  im¬ 
prisonment  altogether.  Flogging  is  a  neat,  condensed  intelli¬ 
gible  thing— it  appeals  to  the  brute  m  his  brutality.  1 0  quite 
brings  out  that  old-fashioned,  rough,  common-sense,  unrefined 
view°  of  things  which  the  law  of  retaliation  implies.  V  ery 
coarse,  barbarous,  and  unpkilosophical  it  may  be,  but  it  is 
vigorous  and  impressive.  And  perhaps  this  is  what  we  want. 
We  are  a  barbarous  people — at  least,  a  vast  proportion  o 
us  are  barbarians,  and  the  worse  because  inner  bar¬ 
barians.  The  really  frightful  thing  is  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  making  decent,  stupid  people  understand  wli 
our  actual  state  is.  We  will  take  a  recent  example. 
Here  is  Lord  Campbell,  apparently  making,  foi  the  nis 


time,  the  discovery  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Holywell- 
street,  and  cackling  like  an  old  hen,  and  clucking  out  his 
information  in  the  House  of  Lords,  seemingly  for  the  sake 
of  a  twaddling  antithesis  between  physical  and  moral  poisons. 
But  in  the  lower  depth,  there  is  always  a  lower  still.  Lven  a 
Campbell  implies  a  Cranwokth,  who,  from  tne  woolsack 
tells  the  Peers— “  If  there  are  publications  of  a  depraved 
character,  as  described  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Attorney- 
General  will  no  doubt  bring  in  aid  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  to  suppress  them.”  Really  human  patience  cannot  endure 
this  sort  of  thing.  Granted  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  deal  with  the  trade  in  obscenity,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  upon  law  the  burden  of  dealing  with  moral 
evil — this  is  intelligible,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  true. 
But  for  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  tell  us  that  the  law  at  present 
is  sufficient  to  put  down  the  sale  of  indecent  publications, 
and  that  it  only  needs  to  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Attorney-General,  is  either  an  insult  to  the  country  or 
the  heaviest  reproach  ever  levelled  even  at  Lord  Cran worth, 
and  at  the  law  of  which  he  is,  in  a  sense,  the  head.  It  the 
law  is  not  in  fault,  its  guardians  are. 

Admitting  that  there  are  indecent  publications,  and  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  wife-beating,  we  regret  to  say  that 
judging  from  the  facts,  the  law  appears  utterly  incapable  of 
dealing  with  them.  And  let  us  add,  that  if  we  think  of 
punishing  them  by  flogging  and  pillory,  this  may  take  us  a 
long  way  in  a  direction  where  we  have  been  very  loth  to  hud, 
or  even  to  look  for,  social  progress.  To  fall  back  upon  flogging 
is  to  unsay  a  great  many  pretty  things  about  perfectibility, 
and  moral  force,  and  the  duty  of  reforming  rather  than 
punishing.  Perhaps  this  may  be  right.  All  confession  is 
healthful  ■  and  to  own  that  we  have  talked  a  deal  of  nonsense 
is  an  act  of  confession  which  may  do  the  national  conscience 
(rood.  But  to  introduce  flogging  by  Act  of  Parliament  is 
father  a  serious  matter.  The  flogging  ought  to  be  public 
and  severe.  Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  under  the 
influence  of  sentiment,  and  what  is  called  chivalry  -or, 
in  the  case  of  shooting  at  the  Queen,  under  a  panic,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  the  chances  are  millions  to  one  against 
the  new  principle  being  acted  upon.  The  crime  of  wife- 
beating  is  of  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  character  ;  and 
if  we  resolve  to  grapple  with  it,  whatever  maybe  the  remedy, 
we  must  urge  it  thoroughly  and  in  earnest.  It  we  are  to 
come  to  flogging,  it  is  not  a  single  cut  which  will  no  the  work. 


DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

rGHE  propriety  of  introducing  a  decimal  coinage,  in  some  shape 
I  or  other,  in  place  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  system 
•  i  •  _ -.1;..,,  miimirv  lma  been  under  consideration 


jl  or  oilier,  111  unu-u  ui  tuo  i  - - ,  *  , 

which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  has  been  under  consideration 
for— we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  years.  The  advantage  of 
reducing  compound  to  simple  arithmetic  is  so  obvious  to  all  uho 
have  anything  to  do  with  accounts,  that  until  recently  the  many 
other  considerations  which  must  be  regarded  m  determining  the 
best  form  of  coinage  for.  every-day  use  have  been  passed  over 
with  but  little  attention.  There  have  been  abundance  oi  dis¬ 
cussions  carried  on  with  all  the  pertinacity  which  distinguishes 
projectors  of  new  schemes  ;  hut  they  have  been  confined  foi  the 
Lost  part  to  the  question,  how  a  decimal  system  might  be  most 
conveniently  introduced,  and  have  taken  for  granted  the  asserted 
superiority  of  such  a  coinage  over  every  other.  Lord  Overstone 
has  lately  circulated  a  series  of  queries  upon  tne  subject,  which 
brim’s  us  back  once  more  to  tne  principle  of  the  projected 
change,  and  suggests  grave  doubts  whether  the  balance  of  conve¬ 
nient  would  bo' in  favour  of  any  alteration  in  our  existing  corns 
The  questions  are  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  they  aie  not  to 
be  taken  as  intimating  a  conclusive  opinion  on  the  subject;  but 
they  are  avowedly  intended  to  bring  under  notice  some  of  the 
advantages  of  our  present  coinage,  and  the  most  important 
objections  to  the  decimal  principle.  It  w  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  object  in  view,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  framed.  If  Lord  Overstone  had 
professed  to  draw  up  a  strictly  impartial  and  unbiassed  set 
of  interrogatories,  we  could  not  have  congra  ulated  him  on 
the  success  of  his  attempt  ••for  he  has  not  hesitated  to  introduce 
many  examples  and  queries  which  appeal  much  moie  to  the 
habifs  than  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  many  others 
which  show  an  apparent  advantage  111  the  present  system, 
where  none  in  reality  exists.  Thus  he  suggests  comparisons 
between  divisions,  multiplications,  and  additions  star  mg  from 
2S  hd.,  and  the  corresponding  operations  on  125  mills.  The 
result  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  half-crown  notation.  But  if 
the  decimal  system  were  onco  established,  its  supporters  might 
with  equal  fairness  ask  which  was  the  easier  sum  to  deal  with- 
tLoLuL  or  as  2U  ;  and  they  would  obtain  an  answer  just  as  deci- 

Lt’ta izs o&r  We, 

complain  of  a  want  of  impartiality  where  none  is  professed  ,  and, 
regarded  simply  as  a  nut  for  the  decimal  theorists  to  crack,  Lord 
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Overstone’s  paper  is  one  of  the  mo3t  searching  and  able  produc¬ 
tions  we  ever  read.  The  only  fault  is  a  little  too  much  iteration, 
but  in  suggestions  so  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  one  side  of  the 
argument  some  prolixity  is  easily  pardoned.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  saying  what  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  own 
mode  of  subdiving  the  1 l.  unit,  and  the  concurrent  incon¬ 
veniences  from  which  a  decimal  progression  of  coins  would  relieve 
us.  The  really  perplexing  question  is,  how  much  weight  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  more  good  than  evil  would  result  from  the  suggested 
change. 

The  requisites  of  an  absolutely  perfect  system  of  notation 
coinage,  and  mensuration,  are — i.  That  the  progression  of  all 
coins,  weights,  and  measures,  should  be  by  multiples  of  the 
radix  of  notation.  2.  That  the  coins  and  measures  should  be 
capable  of  exact  subdivision  into  the  greatest  possible  number 
and  variety  of  aliquot  parts.  3.  That  the  coins  in  use  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reckoning  should  not  be  too  numerous  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  too  widely  separated  in  value  on  the  other.  Our  present 
coinage,  and  many  of  our  weights  and  measures,  fulfil  the  last 
two  conditions  tolerably  well.  The  division  of  a  shilling  into 
twelve  pence — if  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  our 
arithmetic  is  based  upon  the  radix  10 — is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised.  The  number  12  is  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6;  and  no 
other  number,  until  you  reach  the  multiples  of  1 2  itself,  has  more 
divisors,  while  only  one,  namely  18,  has  so  many.  Not  only  in 
the  number  but  in  the  nature  of  its  factors  12  is  the  best  selection 
that  could  be  made.  Divisions  into  halves  and  quarters  occur 
more  frequently  than  any  others,  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
even  though  our  system  of  coinage  refused  to  accommodate  itself 
to  our  wants.  People  will  buy  half-yards  and  quarter-yards  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  three  feet  make  a  yard;  and  in  America 
half  cents,  quarter  cents,  and  even  eighths  of  cents  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  in  preference  to  the  corresponding  number  of  mills. 
Another  advantage  of  the  number  12  is,  that  it  is  not  unmanage¬ 
ably  large.  Experience  shows  that  a  multiplication  table  up  to 
12  times  12  is  not  too  much  to  be  drummed  into  the  memory  of 
very  ordinary  computers.  Those  who  wish  to  attain  anything 
like  speed  with  our  divisions  of  the  pound  ought  to  master  a  table 
up  to  multiples  of  20,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  seldom  done  is 
some  evidence  that  20  is  an  inconveniently  large  multiple  in  the 
succession  of  coins.  For  example,  mostpersons,  in  reckoning  the 
price  of  7lbs.  at  1 l.  17s.  8d.  per  lb.,  would  be  five  or  six  times  as 
long  in  getting  from  the  shillings  to  the  pounds  as  in  the  easier 
transition  from  the  pence  to  the  shillings,  simply  because  they 
know  by  rote  the  value  of  7  times  8,  while  7  times  17  is  a 
result  of  calculation  and  not  of  memory.  Again,  any  num¬ 
ber  much  smaller  than  1 2  would  be  inadmissible,  because  the 
difference  between  successive  coins  of  account  would  be 
so  small  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  an  inconveniently  large 
number  of  different  denominations.  In  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  1 2  is  the  best  number  for  the  progression,  whether  of 
coins  or  measures. 

All  the  same  reasons  apply  with  equal  force  to  point  out  12 
as  the  proper  radix  to  serve,  instead  of  10,  as  the  basis  of  our  arith¬ 
metical  notation ;  and  the  true  solution  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  project  of  a  decimal  coinage  would  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  astrictly  duodecimalcoinage.andthesubstitution  of aduodecimal 
foradeeimalsystem  ofarithmetic.  Wedonot  say  thatthis  alteration 
could  be  easily  forced  upon  the  community,  but  so  far  as  the 
arithmetical  change  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
any  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  schoolmaster  would  do  it 
all.  If  you  alter  your  coins,  you  compel  every  one  to  conform 
to  the  new  regulation,  at  whatever  cost  of  convenience  or  habit ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  two  systems  of  computation 
in  pi’actice  at  once.  One  man  may  use  one  method,  and  another 
a  different  one,  but  their  results  would  agree,  and  the  results  are 
the  only  things  which  require  to  be  communicated.  The  real 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  be,  that  it 
would  require  the  1 1.  to  be  replaced  by  another  unit  of  12s. — a 
change  which  would  no  doubt  be  attended  at  first  with  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience.  But  without  committing  ourselves  to  any 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
it  is  clear  that  any  other  can  only  be  a  compromise  between  the 
three  requisites  which  we  have  mentioned  as  essential  to  a  perfect 
system.  The  only  plan  adapted  alike  to  computation  and  to 
retail  dealings  would  be  obtained,  not  by  introducing  decimals 
into  our  coinage,  but  by  adopting  duodecimals  in  our  arithmetic. 
Supposing,  however,  that  a  duodecimal  scheme  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  the  next  question  is,  whether  we  shall  sacrifice  the 
use  of  the  duodenary  division  of  the  shilling  for  the  very  in¬ 
ferior  scale  of  ten,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  conformity 
between  our  coinage  and  our  arithmetical  notation.  The  fault  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  due  entirely  to  the  unlucky 
circumstance  that  men  have  ten  fingers  and  not  twelve.  But  the 
habit  of  using  this  notation  having  become  universal,  and  being 
possibly  ineradicable,  is  it  worth  while  to  accommodate  our 
coinage  to  it  F  This  is  the  question  which  Lord  Overstone  raises, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  answer  to  which  he  obviously 
leans  is  not  upon  the  whole  the  right  one. 

Coins  are  used  in  three  ways — 1st,  as  a  means  of 
making  retail  payments,  for  which  purpose  an  easily  divisible  scale, 
like  the  duodenary,  is  obviously  the  best ;  2nd,  as  the  instruments 
of  mental  calculation ;  3rd,  for  the  purpose  of  paper  computa¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Lord  Overstone  into  the 


numerous  examples  which  he  gives  to  show  that  purchases  of 
fractional  parts  of  lb.  or  yards  would  involve  more  trouble,  and 
admit  of  less  exactness  of  price,  if  the  shilling  or  florin  were  di¬ 
vided  into  ioths  instead  of  i2ths.  This  is  the  necessary  result 
of  employing  a  number  whose  only  factors  are  2  and  5,  in  place  of 
one  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  So  far  as  such  transactions  are 
concerned,  a  decimal  coinage  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
It  is  equally  true  that  in  mental  computations  little  or  no  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  gained  by  introducing  a  decimal  system.  In  point 
of  fact,  a  man,  when  reckoning  in  his  head,  scarcely  ever  refers  to 
the  existence  of  a  scale  of  notation  at  all.  He  thinks  of  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  so  on,  as  names,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
he  thinks  of  pounds  and  shillings  ;  but  he  is  neither  helped  nor 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  these  denominations  may  be  indicated 
in  writing  by  the  position  assigned  to  the  digit.  His  calcula¬ 
tions  would  goon  just  as  well  if  no  other  mode  had  been  invented 
of  setting  down  a  number — say  253 — than  by  writing  2h,  $t,  3, 
after  the  same  fashion  which  we  adopt  in  writing  down  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  We  remember  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  Mental  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  achieved  greater 
feats  in  the  art,  while  quite  a  boy,  than  have  ever  been  performed 
by  any  other  computer.  A  sort  of  notion  had  prevailed  that  he 
accomplished  this  by  prodigous  efforts  of  memory,  or  by  a  sort 
of  calculating  instinct.  The  truth  is,  his  success  was 
mainly  the  result  of  the  common-sense  method  which  he 
employed,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  extraordinary  natural  powers.  His 
mode  of  proceeding  was  to  begin  at  what  the  paper  calculator 
would  call  the  wrong  end,  i.  e.,  with  the  highest  denominations 
instead  of  the  lowest  units — thus,  in  fact,  sacrificing  almost 
all  the  supposed  assistance  of  a  radix  of  notation,  and  prac¬ 
tically  turning  simple  into  compound  arithmetic.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  All  modes  of  calculation  consist  of  splitting 
up  the  problem  to  be  solved  into  a  number  of  simpler 
computations,  and  then  combining  the  results.  When  the  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  of  the  calculation  are  recorded  on  paper,  it  matters 
not  how  many  of  them  are  accumulated  before  they  are  grouped 
together  into  a  single  total.  But  in  mental  reckoning  the  great 
difficulty  is,  not  in  effecting  the  separate  calculations,  but  in 
retaining  in  the  memory  a  large  number  of  independent  results, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  used  in  making  up  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  question  proposed.  By  the  method  which  Mr.  Babbage, 
and  indeed  all  mental  calculators,  employ,  the  multiplications 
and  additions  go  on  concurrently,  and  the  mind  is  never  bur¬ 
dened  with  retaining  a  long  list  of  disconnected  figures.  But 
by  this  process  all  the  advantages  of  indicating  the  value  of  a 
figure  by  its  position  in  the  scale  are  abandoned  for  the  sake  of 
getting  over  the  otherwise  insuperable  difficulty  of  working  one 
subsidiary  calculation,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  in  the 
mind  half-a-dozen  or  more  of  the  partial  results  previously 
arrived  at. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  utter  inutility  of  a  scale  of  notation 
in  mental  calculation,  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  a  very 
few  simple  examples.  Thus,  to  multiply  mentally  221  by  14 
is  at  least  as  troublesome  as  to  multiply  2 1.  2 s.  id.  by 
the  same  number,  although  the  figures  are  the  same,  and 
the  supposed  assistance  of  a  scale  of  notation  is  obtained  in 
the  former  case,  and  not  in  the  latter.  The  only  benefit, 
therefore,  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  decimal  coins  and  mea¬ 
sures  is,  that  it  would  facilitate  computations  on  paper.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  addition,  multiplication,  &c.,  of  numbers 
expressed  in  any  continuous  scale  of  notation  is  a  more  expedi¬ 
tious  process  than  when  they  are  stated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  coinage,  the  use  of  decimals  is  quite  possible 
in  commercial  accounts.  The  only  obstacle  is  the  labour 
of  reducing  every  sum  to  decimals  of  a  pound,  or  to  pence, 
or  to  some  other  single  denomination,  before  setting  it  down 
in  the  day-book  or  ledger.  The  saving  of  this  amount  of 
trouble  is  all  that  the  advocates  of  decimal  coinage  propose 
to  effect  by  a  change  which  would  be  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  mental  calculation,  and  injurious  so  far  as  the  convenience 
of  retail  transactions  is  concerned.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  extent  of  the  trouble  of  using 
decimals  in  accounts,  while  the  present  coinage  is  retained  for 
other  purposes.  This  would,  after  the  habit  was  once  acquired, 
be  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Take  any  sums,  say 
125 l. 18s.  ’jd.,  or  257 l.  19s.  3d.  If  these  were  reduced  to  decimals 
of  a  pound  by  the  orthodox  practice  according  to  Cocker,  the 
pence  would  have  to  be  divided  by  twelve,  added  to  the  shillings, 
then  divided  by  twenty,  and  added  to  the  pounds.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  an  intolerably  long  proceeding  to  go  through 
before  entering  an  item  in  a  book  of  accounts.  But  a  much 
simpler  process  would  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  the  pounds, 
and  the  even  shillings  or  florins,  can  be  converted  into  decimals  by 
inspection,  without  anything  that  can  be  called  calculation  at  all. 
Thus 

£125  18  7  =  £125-9  +  7  d. 

£257  19  3  =  £257-9  +  is-  3^- 

The  conversion  of  the  7 d.  and  the  is.  3 d.,  if  done  hy  calcula¬ 
tion,  would  take  a  little  time  ;  but  it  would  be  no  great  addition 
to  the  educational  labours  of  a  clerk  to  get  up  by  rote  the  value, 
in  decimals  of  a  pound  (or  mills),  of  all  sums  from  id.  up  to  2 s. 
What  difficulty  would  there  be  in  learning  off  the  following 
short  table  P 
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But  after  having  mastered  this  very 

sim 

pie  business,  the 

version  of  £  s.  d.  into  mills,  or  £  decimals,  would  be  effected  by 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  value  of  pounds  and  florins  the  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sum  to  be  reduced,  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  above  table.  Thus  in  the  examples  which  we  have 
already  taken — 

£125  18  7  =  £125-929 

£257  19  3  =  £257-962 

— would  be  written  down  as  fast  as  the  pen  could  form  the 
figures  ;  and  all  the  advantages  of  decimal  computation  would  be 
gained  without  any  appreciable  sacrifice  of  time  or  any  addition 
to  the  labours  of  accountants,  beyond  the  preliminary  task  of 
getting  up  a  short  and  easy  table.  If  it  is  desired  to  be  accurate 
as  far  as  farthings,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  one  to  the 
number  of  mills  for  each  farthing  in  the  sum  to  be  reduced. 

When  all  the  proposed  benefits  of  the  decimal  coinage  can  be 
thus  easily  secured  by  the  commercial  classes  without  interfering 
with  the  coinage  at  all,  it  does  seem  unfair  to  embarrass  retail 
dealings  with  dimes,  cents,  and  mills,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  schoolboys  and  accountants  from  the  trouble  of  making 
themselves  familiar  with  a  table  the  length  of  which  is  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  common  multiplication  table — which  tradition,  it  is 
true,  has  branded  as  “vexation,”  but  which  most  boys  know  well 
enough  before  they  are  ten  years  old.  Even  the  slight  trouble 
of  reducing  moneys  to  their  value  in  mills  would,  after  a  time,  be 
saved  in  the  majority  of  transactions,  because,  when  once  the 
decimal  mode  of  keeping  accounts  became  general,  wholesale 
prices  M  ould  commonly  be  stated  in  this  form,  while  the  £  ■?.  d. 
notation  would  be  retained  in  our  shops  and  retail  markets.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  think  that  the  decimal  party  has  not  made  out 
a  sufficient  case  for  change,  and  that  the  discussion  which  Lord 
Overstone’s  queries  will  raise  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  altogether. 


LADY  ASHBURTON. 

N  Tuesday  last,  the  mortal  remains  of  Lady  Ashburton  were 
laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  little  village  church  of 
Northington.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  lady  whose  least  distinctions 
were  those  which  she  owed  to  her  high  social  position  and  rank, 
should  pass  away  with  only  such  a  notice  as  is  bestowed  on 
others  who  have  nothing  but  these  to  illustrate  them.  And 
perhaps  it  is  the  more  needful  that  something  should  be  said 
of  Lady  Ashburton,  because  hers  was  a  character  which 
anxiously  withdrew  from  the  common  gaze  its  most  precious  and 
its  best.  In  her  dread  of  anything  unreal,  in  her  hatred  of  every 
pretence,  she  carried  perhaps  to  excess  the  English  tendency 
to  shut  up  from  the  world  what  is  deepest  in  the  heart,  and  lies 
the  nearest  to  it.  And  thus  many  may  have  lived  in  her  presence 
for  years,  and  seen  in  her  (for  this  they  could  not  help  seeing) 
a  noble  English  lady,  admired  in  her  qualities  which  were 
patent  to  all — her  knowledge  at  once  so  extensive  and  so  solid — 
her  wit  so  bright  and  piercing,  that  might  have  wounded  so 
deeply,  and  yet  never  was  employed  to  wound — the  promptness 
with  which  she  would  meet  the  strong,  and  cast  her  shield  over 
the  weak — her  fidelity  to  absent  friends — her  scorn  for  every¬ 
thing  that  was  mean — the  lofty  paths  by  which,  as  was  evident, 
her  spirit  habitually  travelled.  They  may  have  seen  this,  ancl 
supposed  it  to  be  all — hardly  guessing  how  resolute  a  sense  of 
duty,  how  genuine  a  humility,  how  earnest  a  grasp  on  the  great 
truths  of  our  Christian  faith,  lay  beneath  all  this,  and,  indeed, 
constituted  the  central  strength  of  her  life. 

On  the  decease  of  this  lamented  lady  will  probably  follow,  at 
least  for  the  present,  a  dissolution  of  that  remarkable  society — 
such,  assuredly,  as  at  the  present  day  no  other  English  house 
could  boast — which  from  year  to  year  assembled  at  the  Grange, 
and  which  owed,  in  great  part,  to  her  truthfulness  and  sincerity, 
its  singular  freedom  from  the  faults  which  the  gathering  together 
into  a  single  focus  of  so  much  of  the  wit,  the  genius,  the  rank,  and 
the  reputation  of  Englandmight  easily  haveengendered.  Endowed, 
indeed,  as  Lady  Ashburton  was  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  intellect, 
such  as  enabled  her  without  an  effort  to  maintain  her  place  with 
the  first  and  foremost  of  those  who  were  gathered  round  her 
— often  to  hold  the  scales  as  an  arbitress  between  them — willing 
to  owe  nothing  to  the  accidents  of  her  position — she  may 
not  at  all  times  have  been  quite  forgiven  by  those  of  her 
own  sex  for  the  possession  and  manifestation  of  those  tran- 
scendant  powers.  Yet  of  men  it  may  be  confidently  said 
that  each,  in  the  measure  of  that  which  w-as  high  and  noble  in 
himself,  felt  himself  drawn  to  her;  and  thus,  in  addition  to 
those  who  claimed,  and  by  Saddest  right,  the  chief  share  in  the 
sorrows  of  last  Tuesday,  there  were  also  gathered  in  that  rustic 


churchyard  another  company  of  mourners,  with  grief  in  its 
measure  as  sincere,  and  these  numbering  among  them  more  than 
one  whose  name  and  fame  are  entwined  with  England’s  language 
and  literature  for  ever. 

And  yet,  at  a  moment  like  this,  we  love  to  recal  rather  the 
simpler  virtues  of  one.who,  amid  many  temptations — many  snares 
which  the  worid  spread  for  her  feet — retained  always  her 
liveliest,  heartiest  interest  in  the  poor,  above  all  in  her  own  poor, 
and  in  whatever  would  promote  their  comfort,  and  their  moral 
well-being.  She  would  postpone  any  engagement  of  pleasure  to 
the  calls  of  duty  which  they  made  upon  her ;  her  latest  thought 
and  interests,  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  earth,  were  with  her 
villagers  ;  and  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  great  multitude 
of  them,  who  mourned  in  her  the  benefactress  and  the  friend. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  BACONS. 

N  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  one  of  those  dreadful  tra¬ 
gedies  which  interrupt  the  general  monotony  of  civilized 
society  formed  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  is 
remarkable  rather  for  the  almost  supernatural  horror  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  it  brought  to  light,  than  for  any  technical  legal 
pointsinvolvedinit.  Aman namedBacon,and his wifewere indicted 
for  the  murder  of  their  two  infant  children,  atLambeth,  on  the  29th 
of  December  last.  Bacon  was  a  smith,  and  being  employed  on  some 
work  at  Beigate,  went  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  with  his  wife  to  a 
woman  named  Munro,  whom  he  asked  to  spend  the  following 
day  with  her  in  his  absence.  She  agreed  to  do  so.  On  the 
Monday  morning,  Bacon  went  to  his  work,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  Mrs.  Munro  went,  according  to  her  engagement, 
to  his  house,  but  was  unable  to  get  admittance.  The  house  was 
locked  up  all  through  the  Monday,  and  one  of  the  neighbours 
heard  a  noise,  as  of  a  cradle  being  rocked,  at  about  6  a.m.  ;  but 
none  of  them  heard  the  children  cry  during  the  day,  though  they 
were  usually — especially  the  younger  child — remarkably  fretful. 
Bacon  himself  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-workmen 
throughout  the  day  by  the  absence  and  confusion  of  his  manner. 
He  “  seemed  totally  unable  to  do  his  work,  threw  down 
his  tools,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  he  was  about.” 
At  about  one  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Munro  and 
her  mother  again  went  towards  Bacon’s  house,  and  met  Mrs. 
Bacon  in  the  street  near  it.  She  showed  no  emotion  at  all,  but 
had  her  rent-book  and  half  a  sovereign  in  her  hand,  and  said  she 
was  going  to  pay  her  rent.  She  then  went  on,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  commonplace  thing  in  the  world,  to  observe  that  some  one 
had  got  into  the  house  by  the  back  window,  killed  the  two  children, 
and  cut  her  throat,  and  that  she  was  going  to  pay  her  rent,  and 
tell  her  landlord.  The  women  hereupon  went  back  with  her  to 
her  house,  and  there  they  found  the  body  of  the  boy  in  a  chair  in 
the  back  room  with  his  throat  cut.  The  little  girl’s  body  was  lying 
on  the  floor  upstairs  in  the  same  condition.  From  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  surgeon  considered  that  they  must  have  been  dead  for 
upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  had  been  killed  before  Bacon  went  to  his  work  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  The  horror  of  a  story  does  not  depend  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  actors  in  it,  and  we  do  not  think  that  JEschylus 
himself  ever  imagined  a  more  ghastly  scene  than  must  have  been 
presented  in  that  mean  house  in  the  midst  of  all  the  common¬ 
places  of  London  life,  whilst  the  mother  was,  for  considerably 
more  than  a  day,  going  about  her  ordinary  domestic  duties — 
cleaning  the  house,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bodies  of  her  children,  frightfully  mangled  by  her  own 
hands — and  the  father  was  attending  to  his  ordinary  employments, 
oppressed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  event. 

The  story  told  by  Mrs.  Bacon  was  obviously  untrue  ;  for  the 
dust  on  the  window-sill  of  the  room  was  undisturbed,  the  window 
was  fastened  on  the  inside,  there  were  no  traces  of  footsteps  on 
the  soft  mould  under  the  window,  and  the  injuries  on  her  neck— 
which  bore  the  mark  of  a  cord  and  several  superficial  cuts — were 
such  as  could  hardly  have  been  inflicted  by  any  other  person  than 
herself,  unless  she  had  been  perfectly  passive  in  the  whole  trans¬ 
action.  The  large  quantity  of  blood  found  upon  her  night-dress 
seemed  to  point  to  her  as  the  person  who  had  committed  the  act. 
This  was  so  strongly  felt  at  the  time  that  she  alone  was  taken 
into  custody,  whilst  her  husband  was  left  free.  The  poor  man, 
who  seems  at  all  events  to  have  been  fond  of  his  wife  and 
children,  employed  his  time  in  attempting  to  make  evidence 
which  M  ould  support  her  story,  that  the  murder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  robber.  One  of  his  relatives  told  him  that  he 
could  not  think  that  any  stranger  would  have  committed  the 
murder  unless  he  had  also  robbed  the  house  ;  and  acting  upon 
this  hint.  Bacon  informed  the  police  that  his  house  had  been 
robbed  of  clothes,  a  watch,  and  some  money,  part  of  which  was  a 
5/.  note,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  In  order  to  support  this  story,  he  went  down 
to  Stamford  to  ask  a  tailor  there,  who  made  his  clothes  for  him, 
to  say  that  he  had  made  him  a  great-coat,  telling  him  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  application  ;  and  he  also  threw  away  his  watch,  and  either 
bought  or  borrowed  another  in  the  placeofit.  The  watchwas  picked 
up  near  the  house  and  identified  ;  the  tailor  of  course  mentionedhis 
conversation ;  and  the  notes  which  he  had  received  from  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  all  traced  to  persons  who 
had  received  them  from  the  prisoner  himself.  Whilst  Bacon 
was  incurring  suspicion  by  inventing  this  series  of  falsehoods,  his 
wife  was  undergoing  examinations  on  remand,  and  at  one  of 
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them  she  suddenly  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  she  declared  that  she 
was  innocent,  and  that  Bacon  himself  had  cut  the  throats  of  the 
children.  He  appeared  horror-struck  at  the  charge,  and  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody  upon  it.  It  deserves  notice,  as 
a  solecism  in  the  criminal  law,  that  this  statement  of  his  wife, 
which  was  not  legal  evidence  against  him  for  the  purposes  of 
his  trial,  should  have  been  allowed  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  his  apprehension  and  committal — and  that  not  by  an 
ignorant  country  justice,  but  by  an  experienced  London  magis¬ 
trate,  who  probably  was  legally  justified  in  acting  as  he  did. 
There  were  a  few  other  circumstances  which  were  put  in  evidence 
against  Bacon,  but  they  came  to  very  little.  For  example,  some 
blood  was  found  on  his  clothes,  and  a  cut  on  his  finger,  of  which 
he  gave  contradictory  accounts  ;  and  he  made  a  statement,  which 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  a  confession,  but  which,  on  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  who  reported  it,  appeared  to  have  been 
an  exclamation  perfectly  consistent  with  entire  innocence,  and, 
so  far  as  it  went,  told  rather  in  his  favour  than  otherwise. 

The  defence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bacon  was  that  of  madness;  and 
though  such  a  defence  is  often  deserving  of  the  greatest  suspicion, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  satisfactorily  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  instance  that  the  woman  was  quite  incapable  of 
forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  act  which  she 
undoubtedly  committed.  She  had  been  in  confinement  in  a  mad¬ 
house — her  madness  had  come  on  after,  and  probably  in  con¬ 
sequence  of,  the  birth  of  her  second  child.  No  sort  of  motive 
was  suggested  for  the  act,  and  the  unnatural  indifference  which 
was  displayed  by  her  during  the  whole  transaction,  and  we  may 
add  during  the  trial,  was  such  that  it  impressed  those  to  whom  she 
first  told  the  story,  the  medical  men  who  examined  the  bodies  of 
the  children,  and  the  persons  who  heard  her  trial,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
person  so  circumstanced  should  have  given  two  accounts  of 
the  transaction — both  intended  apparently  to  serve  as  denials 
of  her  own  guilt,  and  both  false.  These  facts  may  be  said 
to  prove  that  she  knew  that  in  killing  her  children  she  was  doing 
wrong,  and  thence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  established  legal 
doctrine  that  such  knowledge  is  the  test  of  responsibility  (not,  as 
it  is  sometimes  falsely  stated  to  be,  of  sanity)  is  fallacious.  In 
our  opinion  such  an  inference  would  be  unwarrantable.  The 
question  whether  the  prisoner  knew  the  act  to  be  wrong  at  the 
time  is,  like  any  other  question,  a  question  of  fact;  and  though 
undoubtedly  the  statements  in  question  are  some  evidence 
that  some  time  after  the  committing  of  the  act  Mrs.  Bacon  knew 
that  it  was  wrong,  the  inference  which  would  arise  from  this  is  far 
overbalanced  by  the  contrary  presumption  afforded  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  transaction — the  indifference  of  the  woman  after 
it  was  over,  and  the  frequent  connexion  which  experience 
has  shown  to  exist  between  child-bearing  and  those  vehement 
(and  for  the  moment  irresistible)  tendencies  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
children  which  would  entirely  prevent  a  mind  previously  shattered 
by  illness  from  estimating  the  nature  of  the  act  done.  The 
soundness  of  the  legal  doctrine  is  apparent  from  the  consideration 
that  if  the  children  had  been  illegitimate — if  the  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  had  first  discovered  the  fact — if  the  mother’s  conduct  after 
the  crime  had  been  more  natural,  and  her  attempts  at  concealment 
more  studied  and  less  transparently  false — it  would  have  been  a 
very  poor  answer  indeed  to  the  accusation  to  say  that  some  months 
before  she  had  been  confined  for  a  short  time  in  a  madhouse. 

Bacon’s  conduct  throughout  is  fully  explained  by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  he  wished  to  shield  his  wife.  It  is  an  impressive 
lesson  as  to  the  dangers  of  falsehood.  The  acquittal  of  both  of 
the  prisoners  was  justified  to  a  certain  extent  after  the  trial,  by 
the  confession  of  Mrs.  Bacon  to  the  chaplain  during  its  con¬ 
tinuance  (as  we  understood),  that  she  alone  was  guilty.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  her  third  account  of  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible 
to  place  much  reliance  upon  the  statement. 

Bacon,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  is  still  in  custody  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  his  mother,  on  which  he  will  take 
his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty  of 
that  crime,  his  career  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on 
record.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  for  arson  in  burning  his 
own  house  about  a  year  ago.  He  has  now  been  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  his  children ;  and  if  he  should  be  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  he  will,  within  the  space  of  just  twelve 
months,  have  been  three  times  falsely  charged  with  the  heaviest 
crimes  known  to  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the  result  will  be,  that  a  crime 
committed  four  years  back  will  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  no 
doubt  to  punishment,  by  a  false  suspicion  of  a  somewhat  similar 
crime  committed  upwards  of  three  years  afterwards.  If  it 
should  be  suggested,  by  way  of  defence  to  the  latter  charge,  that 
the  homicidal  madness  of  the  wife  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  if  that 
defence  should  succeed,  we  shall  have  seen  in  real  life  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  fearful  story  which  forms  the  plot  of  Jane 
Eyre.  The  horror  of  a  union  with  a  person  who,  in  successive 
fits  of  madness,  murders  her  husband’s  mother,  his  and  her  own 
children,  and  sets  fire  to  bis  house,  is  as  great  as  that  which 
hung  over  the  family  of  Thyestes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wife’s  madness  should  be  the  instrument  of  discovering  the  past 
guilt  of  the  husband  by  means  of  the  death  of  his  children,  we 
shall  witness  one  of  those  fearful  instances  of  a  retributive 
vengeance  overtaking  the  evildoer,  which  may  not  be  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  any  very  logical  form,  but  which  speak  in  tones 
of  thunder  to  the  imaginations  of  mankind. 


JUDICIAL  DIGNITY. 


ri''HEB,E  is  probably  no  part  of  the  community  which  stands 
I  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  as  the  Judges.  They 
occupy  a  position  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is 
nothing  analogous  in  any  other  country.  The  Judges  in 
France  are  inferior  to  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar,  both  in  acquirements  and  in  consideration  ;  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  to  a  function  for  which 
it  is  utterly  unsuited  effectually  lowers  the  character  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  judicial  body  in  the  United  States.  In 
England,  everything  combines  to  invest  the  Bench  with  dignity 
and  importance.  Historical  associations  connected  with  all  the 
most  striking  periods  of  our  history,  vast  powers  of  indirect  legis¬ 
lation,  a  position  completely  independent  both  of  the  public  at 
large  and  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  the  vast  prestiqe 
which  such  a  state  of  things  creates,  make  the  fifteen  Judges 
one  of  the  most  dignified,  as  they  are  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  important,  parts  of  the  body  politic.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  high  character  is  a  matter  in  which  the  public  at 
large  are  deeply  interested ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that,  with 
hardly  any  exceptions,  it  is  maintained  in  an  unimpeachable 
manner.  Our  strong  impression  of  the  truth  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  leads  us  to  submit  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  all 
respect,  a  few  remarks  upon  a  habit  to  which  he  occasionally 
gives  way,  which  seems  to  us  not  easily  reconcileable  with  what 
is  due  to  the  high  position  he  holds. 

In  the  morning  papers  of  Tuesday  last  we  find  a  report  of  the 
trial  of  a  man  who  was  convicted  of  selling  improper  publi¬ 
cations,  in  which  the  following  remarks  fell  from  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  answer  to  a  plea  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant : — “  It  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  say  that  he  also  sold 
the  Household  Words  and  other  publications  of  a  most  inte¬ 
resting,  moral,  instructive,  and  beautiful  character,  for  which 
the  country  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.” 

If  this  had  been  a  solitary  instance,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  trivial  enough  ;  but  it  is  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  language  in 
which  his  Lordship  habitually  indulges  himself — the  strongest 
instances  of  which  were,  perhaps,  the  famous  outburst  of  Pro¬ 
testant  zeal  by  which  he  incurred  the  applause  of  the  audience 
in  the  Achilli  case,  and  the  marvellous  reference  to  Mr.  Dickens’s 
letter  on  the  execution  of  the  Mannings,  with  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  House  of  Lords  during  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
public  executions.  The  common  feature  of  all  such  extra¬ 
judicial  solemnities  is,  that  they  flatter  popular  prejudices  of  the 
most  vulgar  kind — prejudices  by  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  man  of  Lord  Campbell’s  grasp  and  depth  of 
understanding  should  be  deluded.  Is  it  conceivable,  for  ex¬ 
ample — to  take  the  last  manifestation  of  the  kind — that  Lord 
Campbell  should  really  feel  so  strongly  the  excellence  of  the 
morality  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  publications  as  to  be  called  upon  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  puff  them  from  the  Bench  ?  Will  he  look 
at  the  last  number  of  Little  Dorrit,  and  point  out  one  single 
passage  which  can  be  likely  to  have  any  good  effect  whatever  on 
man,  woman,  or  child?  Are  we  to  understand  that  Lord  Campbell’s 
deliberate  opinion  is,  that  wholesale  attacks  upon  every  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  country — upon  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  and  the 
Executive  Government — are  moral  and  improving  reading?  Does 
he  think  that  men  would  be  likely  to  be  made  better  citizens  and 
more  loyal  subjects,  by  seeing  the  whole  framework  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  reviled  as  clumsy,  stupid,  and  futile,  and  held  up  to  de¬ 
rision  in  comparison  with  Bussia  ?  Does  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice 
of  England — “sitting  in  his  seat,  doing  his  office” — mean  to 
declare  officially,  the  excellence  of  writings  which  unquestionably 
fall  within  the  definition  of  libels  on  the  Constitution  ?  “  It  is  a 

very  strange  doctrine,”  remarked  Chief  Justice  Holt,  “to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  libel  reflecting  on  the  Government,  endeavouring  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  people  that  the  Government  is  mal-adrninistered  by  cor¬ 
rupt  persons.”  Is  it  not  the  principal  effort  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
novel  to  spread  that  impression  as  widely  as  possible  ?  Does  he 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  public  service  as  one  mass  of 
folly  and  corruption  ?  And  however  inexpedient  it  may  be  to 
notice  such  publications  as  libellous,  is  it  not  indecent  actually 
to  praise  them  from  one  of  the  highest  and  most  dignified 
positions  in  the  land  ?  An  immoral  print,  or  a  grossly  indecent 
newspaper,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  bad  thing  indeed,  and  those  who 
are  convicted  of  selling  such  things  richly  deserve  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  befals  them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  publica¬ 
tion  is  moral  because  it  is  not  filthy,  or  even  because  it  is  popu¬ 
lar  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  regret  that  the  sentimental 
rose-water  view  of  life  should  have  received  such  a  certificate  of 
its  moral  tendency  from  so  high  an  authority.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  Household  Words,  a  great  public  functionary  ought 
to  hesitate  before  going  out  of  his  way  to  compliment  the  author 
of  Little  Dorrit. 

We  feel  the  greater  regret  at  the  defect  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  because  it  dims  a  reputation  which  would  otherwise 
stand  higher  in  its  own  sphere  than  that  of  any  other  living  man 
— if  we  except  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  Lord  Campbell’s  literary  career— and  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant — no  one  can  appreciate  his  substantial  judicial  excel¬ 
lences  more  highly  than  ourselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  endowments. 
No  man  now  on  the  Bench  can  compare  with  him  either  in  force 
of  understanding  or  in  knowledge  of  law,  whilst  his 
capacity  for  undergoing  fatigue  is  altogether  extraordinary.  If 
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he  could  be  content  to  rest  his  claims  to  public  applause  on 
these  unquestionable  and  invaluable  gifts,  no  one  would  command 
a  larger  share  of  it ;  but  like  many  other  persons  who  go  out  of 
their  way  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours,  he 
defeats  his  own  object.  Those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his 
great  qualities  are  grieved  and  mortified  by  his  occasional  weak¬ 
ness,  and  those  whom  he  condescends  to  gratify  at  the  expense 
of  his  dignity  are  not  the  kind  of  people  whose  favour  any  man 
can  hope  to  retain,  or  whose  applause  any  wise  man  would  wish 
to  enjoy.  _ 

THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES’  COMPETITION. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  designs  for  the  Public  Offices  has  been 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  These  are  seven 
in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  professional  architect, 
they  are  all  men  of  various  claims  to  distinction  no  one  ol  the 
varieties  happening  to  be  the  study  of  architecture  as  a  practical 
and  scientific  question.  The  first  name  in  the  order  of  rank  is  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  a  man  universally  respected  and  beloved 
for  liis  private  character,  but  in  no  way  prominent  for  artistic  taste 
or  knowledge.  Lord  Stanhope  is,  as  every  one  knows,  x  resident 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — a  position  he  has  well  earned  by 
his  assiduous  devotion  to  historical  and  documentary  questions. 
Lately,  too,  he  has  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  undertake  in 
earnest  the  formation  of  a  national  Portrait  Gallery.  For  all  these 
qualifications  he  deserves  our  gratitude,  but  they  no  way  prove 
his  capacity  to  adjudicate,  not  on  portraits  and  State  Papers,  but 
upon  the  more  material  topics  of  stone,  and  timber,  and  marble. 
Lord  Eversley  has  won  an  historical  reputation  as  Speaker,  and 
trill,  we  do  not  doubt,  devote  to  this  adjudication  that  mascu¬ 
line  sense  which  he  has  hitherto  shown  in  every  position  into 
which  he  has  been  thrown.  Moreover,  his  long  experience 
in  office  must  have  given  him  a  close  insight  into  the  practical 
economics  of  administration.  Mr.  Stirling  s  knowledge  of 
Spanish  paintings  is  undoubted ;  and,  in  his  Cloister  fife  °f 
Charles  V.  he  has  won  something  more  than  an  ephemeral  fame 
as  an  historical  writer  of  the  miniature  school.  Mr.  Roberts 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  architectural  painters,  and  is  therefore 
in  a  position  of  direct  disadvantage  when  called  upon  to  deal 
with  buildings  in  their  scientific,  and  not  their  pictorial  character. 
Mr.  Burn  is  a  Scotch  architect,  of  considerable  practice  in  build¬ 
ing  country  houses  in  the  local  style  of  Scotland,  but  certainly 
not  one  of  the  magnates  of  his  profession,  while  Mr.  Brunei  ranks 
among  our  greatest  engineers. 

We  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  see  the  tribunal  re¬ 
stricted  to  architectural  amateurs.  An  infusion  of  members  of 
the  present  body  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  public  as  an 
earnest  of  a  large  and  intelligent  spirit.  For  example,  Lord 
Eversley  would  have  been  hailed  bv  all  as  a  chairman  alike 
dignified  and  useful,  and  Mr.  Stirling  would  have  gracefully 
represented  the  fine  arts  in  kindred  branches.  But  still,  architec¬ 
ture  itself  had  the  first  claim  to  representation,  not  in  the  person 
of  a  single  professional  man,  but  of  more  than  one  amateur. 
With  all  Mr.  Burn’s  merits,  he  is  not  the  arbiter  to  whom  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  supposing  them  to  be  competing,  would 
by  preference  defer,  while  engineering  and  surveying  ought  to 
have  been  represented,  not  by  members  of  the  judicial  body,  but 
by  assessors.  As  it  is,  the  tribunal  cannot  command  popular  re- 
spect.  The  veriest  tyro  will  see  the  absurdity  of  a  tribunal  of 
amateurs  to  adjudicate  on  architectural  matters,  containing  not 
one  single  architectural  amateur. 

With  reference  to  two  members  of  the  body,  grounds  of  special 
disqualification  exist,  to  which  we  would  not  willingly  allude  if 
we  could  avoid  the  topic.  But  in  the  interests  of  a  great  national 
work,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that — through  thoughtlessness, 
we  trust,  or  ignorance — Sir  Benjamin  Hall  has  gratuitously  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  place  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Mr.  Burn 
in  a  distressing  and  untenable  position.  That  the  Duke— -one 
of  the  most  high-minded  and  deservedly  popular  men  in  England 
•—could  for  one  instant  be  a  party  to  any  but  the  most  patriotic  and 
self-denying  course,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
for  overlooking,  in  his  case,  a  palpable  disqualification  of  a  local 
character.  To  explain  our  meaning,  we  must  refer  to  the  year 
1854,  when  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ludicrous  haste  to  hit  a  blot  in  the 
Aberdeen  Administration  led  to  the  publication  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  letters  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  Montague 
House,  the  Duke’s  town  residence.  On  July  27  of  that  year,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  supply  night,  taxed  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  proceeding,  and  very  correctly  denounced  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  public  offices— at  the  same 
time  pluming  himself  on  having  resisted  it  while  in  office.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  reply,  regretted  the  step,  and  promised  to  look 
into  the  facts.  The  very  next  night  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  again,  not 
to  recant  his  criticism,  but  to  own  himself  the  culprit.  It 
seemed  that,  in  his  last  days  of  power,  the  austere  virtue  of  the 
Derby  Administration  had  melted  away,  and  the  fatal  lease  was 
granted. 

As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  papers  relative  to.  this  trans¬ 
action  were  called  for  and  printed.  The  earliest  in  date  is  a  Report 
from  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  the  Treasury,  dated  1850,  and 
signed  bv  the  then  Commissioners,  Lord  Seymour  and  Mr. 
Kennedy."  It  stated  that  that  body  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  requests  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  on  the 
ground  of  the  area  being  possibly  required,  either  for  public 
offices  or  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  but  that,  as  the 


latter  question  seemed  to  have  been  set  at  rest  by  two  Committees 
of  the  House,  they  now  recommended  the  request  to  be  granted. 
This  recommendation  was  met  by  a  brief  and  decided  refusal 
from  Mr.  Hayter  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  matter 
slumbered  for  nearly  two  years,  till  the  Derby  Government 
came  into  office.  At  that  epoch,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  s  soli¬ 
citor  applied  to  the  YV  oods  and  Forests  for  the  renewal  of  the 
lease,  and  for  some  abatement  in  the  rent  in  consequence  ot 
Montague  House  having  become  liable  to  rates.  Mr.  Gore, 
then  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  (which  depart¬ 
ment  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  separated  from  the  Public 
Works),  again  recommended  the  renewal  of  the  lease — taking  as 
his  ground  that  the  verdict  of  the  two  Committees  upon  the 
non-removal  of  VV  estminster  Bridge  had  been  confirmed  by  a 
Commission,  and  adding  that,  although  Montague  House  was 
too  small,  yet  the  Duke  was  unwilling  to  spend  money  on  it 
while  the  main  question  was  unsettled.  The  reply  from 
the  Treasury,  dated  September  8,  1852,  bears  the  signature 
of  its  then  secretary,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  deserves  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  That  gentleman  observes  that  if  Westminster 
Bridge  had  been  the  only  obstacle,  the  request  would  not  have 
been  refused.  But  “  adverting  to  the  other  point  raised  in  the 
Heportofthe  Commissioners  of  Woods,  of  the  *]th  October,  1850 
— viz.,  the  'probable  exigencies  of  the  public  service  in  regard  to 
the  accommodation  required  for  public  offices  my  Lords  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  s 
Government  of  the  opportunity  of  considering  that  important 
question,  when  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  Montague  House 
will  be  available  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  and  they 
must  decline,  therefore,  to  sanction  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
term."  Such  was  the  calm  judgment  of  the  then  Government  in 
September.  In  December,  while  it  was  in  its  death  throes,  it 
altered  its  mind,  and  reversed  the  refusal.  This  change  of  purpose 
is  announced  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  s,  of  Decembei  11th, 
judiciously  destitute  of  arguments.  The  signing  of  the  Treasury 
minute,  confirming  tlie  second  and  worse  thought,  was  of  couise 
a  merely  ministerial  act,  and  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Two  years  later,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Minister  who  had  really,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Minister  who  had  nominally  granted  the 
renewal,  both  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  express  their 
repentance  for  the  inconsiderate  step,  and  the  House  and  the 
country  concurred  in  the  regi’et. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  of  the  case  not  to  add,  that 
universal  feeling  has  decided  that  Montague  House  and  gardens 
ought  to  be  resumed  by  the  State  towards  the  scheme  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  public  offices.  And  yet  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  has  nominated 
the  nobleman  who,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  the  renewal  ot 
the  lease  of  Montague  House,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Public 
Office  competition.  The  architect  who  was  designated  to  rebuild 
Montague  House  was  Mr.  Burn;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  has 
appointed  Mr.  Burn  another  of  those  judges,  as  the  sole  aud 
single  representative  of  architecture  upon  that  architectural  tri¬ 
bunal.  We  trust  that  those  who  have  made  this  notable  mistake 
will  not  attempt  to  bolster  it  up  by  saying  that  the  area  involved  in 
the  present  competition  does  not  call  tor  the  sacrifice  ol  Mon¬ 
tague  House.  No  one  who  is  not  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  see 
that  even  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  idea  would  be  benefited  by  that 
demolition.  No  one  who  is  not  wilfully  deaf  can  shut  his  ears 
to  the  crying  injustice  of  a  choice  of  judges  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  roundabout  attempt  to  stultify  the  strongly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  public  at  large  and  of  all  thinking  men  on  the 
matter,  and  serve  to  drive  the  world  into  taking  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  scheme  of  new  public  offices,  or  going  altogether  without 

neitherblame  the  Duke  nor  Mr.  Burn, but  we  think  they  made 
a  great  mistake  in  accepting  their  nomination.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease— the  sup¬ 
posed  settlement  of  the  Westminster  Bridge  site— -has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  and  ostentatiously  re-opened  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
himself,  as  a  subsidiary  feature  of  his  ill -jointed  competition.  A 
new  site  for  that  bridge  is  one  of  the  points  which  the  block- 
plans  are  invited  to  show  ;  and  any  architect  may,  if  he  pleases, 
select  Montague  House  as  his  position.  The  whole  matter  is 
another  proof  of  that  fatal  error  of  which,  from  the  first,  we  fore¬ 
warned  the  Minister  of  Works,  as  likely  to  wreck  his  otherwise 
grand  scheme— the  mistake  of  settling  in  an  office,  and  then  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  public,  the  site  for  the  new  buildings,  instead  of 
making  the  point  a  subject  of  full  and  free  inquiry  previous  to 
the  demand  for  an  architectural  competition. 


THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY"  EXHIBITION. 

IS  there  any  law  in  virtue  of  which  art  has  its  periods— its  alter¬ 
nate  volcanic  successions  of  activity  and  repose f  The  fact 
seems  to  be  so  in  various  fields.  There  was  a  general  outbreak 
of  poetry  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  we  le- 
member  a  more  recent  decennium  which  scarcely  produced  a  tole¬ 
rable  versifier.  Last  year  exhibited  a  marked  an d  palpable 
advance  in  every  style  of  painting.  The  present  exhibition  m 
Trafalgar-square  is  notoriously  and  notably  a  retrograde  one. 
It  is  not  that  there  are  no  good  pictures  on  the  Academy  walls 
this  year;  but  whereas,  in  1856,  the  whole  plateau  of  art  seemed 
to  be  elevated  bodily,  and  a  large  number  of  the  works  exhibited— 
almost  perhaps  a  majority— displayed  some  noticeable  element, 
either  of  success  or  promise  in  real  art,  in  1857  there  is  baldly  a 
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picture  of  unquestionable  power.  The  greater  artists  are  below 
themselves  ;  and  tedious  insipidity  and  an  utter  absence  of  mind 
and  thought  characterize  the  crowd.  The  upheaving  has  been 
followed  by  a  more  than  compensating  subsidence.  Were  we 
disposed  to  be  fanciful  on  the  subject,  we  might  connect  all 
higher  intellectual  development — painting,  of  course,  included — 
with  the  general  state  of  the  national  mind.  A  time  of  war  and 
political  convulsion  tells  on  every  department  of  the  mind — it 
stimulates  all  the  higher  faculties.  The  writer,  the  painter, 
and  the  poet  are  each  fired  and  stirred  in  his  own  special  pur¬ 
suit  of  art  by  the  general  excitement.  We  are  now  suffering 
from  the  collapse,  and  the  reaction  tells  everywhere.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  fiercest  faction-fights  of  Italy  were  actually 
favourable  to  art-culture,  and  that  high  art  was  cradled  amid  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  seditions  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  and  true  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  dull  mediocrity  of  Trafalgar-square  and  the 
apathy  with  which,  sated  with  political  strife,  we  survey  and 
encourage  the  easy  indifference  of  Downing-street. 

Another  and  more  special  cause  of  this  untoward  decadence  of 
art  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which  of  late  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  art-criticism.  Ruskinism  and  anti-Ruskinism  have 
grown  fiercer  in  their  conflict  during  the  last  year ;  and  we  suspect 
that  a  period  of  art-controversy  is  eminently  unfavourable  for  art 
production.  Literature  became  petrified  when  the  sophists  arose. 
Art  has  been  chilled,  and  its  blossoms  frozen  off,  by  the  bitter 
east  winds  of  controversy.  Artists  who  have  a  name  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  frightened  from  the  Academy  walls,  for  fear 
of  certain  biting  gales  from  Denmark-hill ;  and  struggling 
aspirants,  quite  as  timid,  and  even  more  conscientious,  have 
been  so  scared  by  the  din  of  arms  and  the  conflict  of  theories, 
that  they  have  begun  to  despair  of  understanding  their  own 
pursuit.  We  have  lectured,  and  scolded,  and  criticized  our 
painters,  till  they  are  fairly  muddled  and  mystified ;  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  the  critic,  and  the  critics  of  the  critic,  have,  between 
them,  frightened  poor  shrinking  art  out  of  its  senses.  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Papist  have  disputed  and  argued  about  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility  till  religion  is  fairly  hustled  off  the.  stage.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  art  starves  while  we  are  wrangling  about 
its  proper  dietary. 

Mr.  Millais — to  take  the  artist  whose  pictures,  for  reasons  which 
probably  would  little  satisfy  him,  draw  the  largest  crowds  in  the 
Exhibition— has,  if  he  knew  it,  most  reason  to  complain  of  his 
critics.  Il  this  great  artist  ever  fails  entirely — a  contingency 
which  is  quite  possible — we  shall  unhesitatingly  charge  his  ruin 
upon  his  eulogists.  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  silly  people  who  ape 
his  fiery  fanaticism  with  their  own  dull  cant,  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  answer  for  in  hardening  this  great  painter’s  originality 
into  affectation,  his  sense  of  power  into  frigid  conceit,  and  his 
boldness  into  insolence.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  has 
not  already  attained  these  unenviable  qualities.  But  the  critic 
who  taught  us  that  “  Peace  Concluded”  was  already  “  among  the 
world’s  best  masterpieces”  must  bear  the  blame  if  Mr.  Millais  waxes 
fat  and  kicks.  A  wonderful  colourist  he  is,  and  perhaps  ever  must 
be ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  exclusive  devotion  to  colour  to 
sacrifice  the  purer  and  severer  qualities  of  art.  Colour  is  sensuous  ; 
and  we  think  we  perceive  a  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of  Mil¬ 
lais’  pictures.  The  “  Sir  Isumbras”  (283)  is,  in  invention,  rather 
of  the  Lower  Empire  sort  of  eloquence.  It  is  the  concetto  rather 
than  the  epic  muse  which  speaks.  The  wonderful  power  which 
could  execute  the  opaline  splendours  of  that  purple  and  glowing 
calm  of  autumn  s  sweet  decay  in  the  background,  can  hardly  atone 
for  the  impertinent  defiance  of  common  sense  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  plum-coloured  brute  which  the  knight  bestrides. 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  patient  study  of  weeks  has  been  given  to 
the  truthful  elaboration  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  every  fibre  and 
moss-patch  of  which  is  worked  out  with  conscientious  truthful¬ 
ness,  what  is  to  be  said  of  that  perversity  of  feeling  which 
deliberately  selects  a  rocking-horse,  and  an  ugly  rocking-horse  too, 
for  a  model  ?  Why  should  a  man  attempt  at  once  to  combine  the 
sign-painter  and  the  illuminator  ?  The  peacock’s  feather  plume, 
the  velvet  and  embroidery,  are  worked  out  with  the  splendour  and 
precision  of  Mabuse.  The  hazy  mist  of  the  soft  Scotch  evening 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  subject,  which,  as  far 
as  its  literature  indicates,  we  suppose  takes  place  in  somewhat 
more  southern  climes,  but  is  eminently  beautiful;  and  the 
knight’s  countenance  and  expression — which  is  that  of  a  calm, 
kind,  grizzled,  but  very  commonplace  man,  with  a  grin,  rather 
than  a  sedate,  heroic  smile  on  his  ugly  and  wrinkled  features, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  soft  repose  and  richness  of  the  scenery. 
But  we  observe  certain  carelessnesses  in  those  very  particulars 
for  which  this  artist  s  eulogists  have  considered  him  impeccable. 
The  tuft  of  decaying  reeds  is  false  in  fact — reeds  never  die  in 
a  running  stream  in  this  upstanding  fashion.  They  rot  off  by 
decay  from  below,  and  the  whole  tuft  never  in  water  wears 
this  dead  and  compact  form.  The  bunch  has  been  painted 
from  a  land  grass,  not  from  a  specimen  in  situ.  In  the  girl’s 
blue  necklace,  the  light  points  on  each  bead  are — the  criticism 
is  an  old  one — all  centrical,  which  is  both  optically  untrue  and 
especially  with  a  westering  sun,  untrue  in  colour  as  well  as  light. 
We  profess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  this  young  lady’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  bundle  of  rushes.  We  do  not  see  that 
she  holds  them,  or  that,  as  in  the  boy’s  case,  they  are  tied 
to  her  back.  And  the  intense  moony  stare  of  this  girl  just 
steps  over  the  line  of  the  sublime — intensity  has  passed  off  into 
ldiotcy.  If  less  has  been  attempted  with  the  scared  boy,  more, 
perhaps,  has  been  gained ;  and  excepting  the  usual  exaggeration 


in  the  inflamed  heel  sand  unpleasant  toes  of  the  pair-a  peculiarity 
towards  which  Mr.  Millais  feels  like  achiropocfist-there  is  much 
that  is  delightful  111  the  execution  of  this  picture.  We  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  stupid  nuns  in  the  background,  who,  reasonably 
enough,  seem  only  astonished  at  the  portentous  size  of  the 
maroon  “destrere.”  But  was  the  subject  worth  all  this  treat¬ 
ments  What  does  it  tell?  What  is  its  moral  truth?  We 
believe  that  there  are  profound  critics  who  discover,  or  fancy 
they  discover,  a  world  of  allegory  and  sentiment  in  this  picture. 
Ike  knight  is  Chivalry,  with  its  grand  religious  work  achieved, 
melting  into  the  simpler  charities  of  common  life— the  autumnal 
scene  symbolizes  the  decay  of  ancient  faith— the  ford  replacing 
t lie  broken  bridge  has  something  to  do  with  Private  Judgment, 
wading  through  the  shallows  and  depths  of  controversy  when  the 
king  s  or  pope’s  highway  has  broken  down— and  so  on.  We 
baldly  think  the  painter  had  all  this  deep  and  esoteric  meaning. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  picture  has  a  much  more  prosaic  origin, 
that  it  was  painted  first  and  its  allegory  elaborated  afterwards, 
and  rather  that  its  painter  remembered  Albert  Durer’s  “  Knight 
and  Death,  of  which  this  piece  is,  in  thought,  almost  a  replica¬ 
tion.  He  exaggerates  the  old  German’s  ugly  horse,  repeats  his 
coarse  clumsy  sixteenth-century  (and  most  inappropriate)  armour, 
and,  fresh  from  the  study  of  Fouquc’s  inexplicable  romance, 
replaces  “  Death  and  the  Little  Master” — those  two  queerest  and 
most  unintelligible  of  allegories— by  this  tale  of  Sir  Isumbras 
and  t lie  t^o  children  at  the  ford.  The  forest  valley  of  horrors  is 
leplaced  by  the  quiet  river,  the  spiritual  temptation  by  the  domestic 
scene,  and  the  mystical  Teutonic  cavalier  by  an  elderly  grazier  with 
a  starved  greybeard.  This,  we  believe,  is  all  that  Millais  meant, 
v  Inch,  perhaps,  is  as  much  or  little  as  Albert  Durer  meant.  But 
where  he  got  this  scene  from  Sir  Isumbras,  we  know  not.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  whole  sixteenth  century  and  Teutonic  character  of  the 
accessories  is  quite  out  of  character  with  Sir  Isumbras,  who  could 
not  have  been  later  than  the  Crusades.  And  we  venture  to  ask, 
in  what  edition  of  Sir  Isumbras  do  the  quotation  in  the  catalogue 
and  the  incident  painted  occur  ?  Sir  Isumbras  is  a  romance 
originally,  we  suppose,  written  in  Romance  or  Norman,  but  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades — an  incident  of  it  occurring  in  that  Eastern 
repertory  which  is  known  as  the  Arabian  N iglits’  tales.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  version  is  preserved  at  Lincoln,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Thornton  Romances  by  Halliwell.  But  there  is  not  one  word  of 
Mr.  Millais  quotation  in  it,  nor  an  incident  at  all  like  that  which  he 
has  painted.  Sir  Isumbras,  in  the  romance,  is  a  proud  knight, 
who  is  visited  for  his  sin  of  pride  by  every  possible  judgment 
from  heaven.  Like  Job,  he  loses  houses,  lands,  children,  and, 
unlike  the  patriarch,  his  wife  ;  and  there  is  an  incident  of  a  ford. 
Sir  Isumbras,  who,  amongst  his  losses,  lost  his  horse,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  fords  a  river  with  his  three  children,  over  which  he  carries 
them  in  his  arms,  one  by  one.  They  are  boys,  and  the  first  is 
carried  off  by  a  lion,  t  he  second  by  a  leopard,  &c. ;  but  the  incident 
of  the  knight  on  horseback  carrying  over  two  peasant  children 
does  not  occur  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Isumbras  at  all.  Nor  is 
there  a  word  about  “  Launcivall  the  Graund  Destrere,”  &c.  &c., 
nor  of  such  stuff  as  “lift  us  up  for  Marie’s  grace  !”  And  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  quidlibet  audendi  potestas  accorded  to 
painters,  scarcely  justifies  what  looks  very  like  a  literary  forgery— 
and  that  somewhat  of  the  clumsiest.  The  antique  is  a  very 
modern  one,  and  the  catalogue  scribe  neither  in  metre  nor  lan¬ 
guage  reproduces  any  existing  romance.  It  is  clever,  but  a  mere 
imitation,  and  is  not  much  more  than  two  centuries  wrong  in 
style.  All  this  we  think  has  to  be  accounted  for— at  present 
“  Sir  Isumbi’as  at  the  Ford  ”  looks  like  an  attempt  on  the  public 
credulity. 

We  have  not  much  patience  with  408,  “The  Escape  of  a 
Heretic,  1559.”  It  is  of  the  type  of  the  “  Release”  and  the 
“Huguenot” — with  the  same  brilliant  facility  and  general  har¬ 
mony  of  colour,  but  with  no  other  excellence  redeeming  its  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  subject.  Character  has  here  simply  degenerated 
into  caricature— expression  into  gesticulation.  We  are  told  to 
admire  the  inimitable  hissing  “  Hush”  which  is  spirted  out  of  the 
disguised  cavalier’s  protruded  lips  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
lack-lustre  gaze,  open  mouth,  and  updrawn  eyes  of  the  rescued 
“  heretic,”  convey  to  the  most  impenetrable  the  pleasant  sugges¬ 
tion  of  surprised  deliverance.  M  e  are  probably  like  Launce’s 
dog,  stony-hearted  and  unimpressible ;  but  to  ourselves  the 
picture  tells  no  tale  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  raving 
madman  infuriated  by  bi’andy,  offering  to  kiss  a  young  woman 
evidently  tottering  under  the  influence  of  opium  or  constitutional 
imbecility — which  may  well  be,  seeing  that  she  is  a  woman, 
and  not  the  only  one  of  the  artist’s  females,  without  any 
tangible  body  or  the  finer  suggestions  of  her  sex.  As  usual,  she  is 
a  miracle  of  ugliness,  and  just  as  unlike  a  Spanish  girl  as  possible. 
We  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  silk-embroidered  sleeve  of 


the  cavalier,  and  the  powerful  rendering  of  his  hair ;  but  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  not  in  its  place,  and  the  attitude  of  the  rescuer 
is  exaggerated  and  painful  beyond  conception,  while  the  lady’s 
carmine  lips  and  rosy  cheeks  are  not  quite  consistent  with  a 
sojourn  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  By  the  way — 
for  Sir  Isumbras  has  taught  us  to  entertain  suspicions  about 
Mr.  Millais’  literature — does  he  guarantee  the  genuineness  of 
the  documentos  relatives,  &c.  &c.?  We  very  much  suspect  that 
in  both  cases  the  authorities  are  ex  post  facto.  We  shall  not 
waste  our  time  on  this  artist’s  other  picture,  the  innocent  little 
bit  of  very  common  claptrap  (No.  50),  “  News  from  Home.” 

Mr.  Dyce’s  picture  (107)  we  place,  of  its  class,  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Not  that  the  subject  is  of  uniformly  wide  or  general 
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interest.  The  story,  perhaps,  tells  itself;  but,  as  a  story,  it  is  of 
scarcely  dignity  enough  for  what,  in  many  respects,  is  one  of  the 
immortal  pictures.  When  an  artist  paints  so  little  as  Mr.  Dyce 
— /3ata  /*fV,  aXXa  poSa— we  have  a  right  to  require  that  his  pictures 
should  be  of  large  and  telling  interest.  The  incident  in  Titian  s 
early  life  is  pretty,  and  it  is  told  with  power  and  pathos,  but  it  is 
slight.  In  the  way  of  execution,  we  have  here  real  Italian 
feeling,  the  utmost  refinement  and  delicacy  of  handling,  and 
an  exquisite  tenderness  of  sentiment.  This  is  Italian,  while 
Millais  is  German,  and  Wallis  Flemish.  The  figure  of  Titian 
is  slight  and  attenuated,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  austere  and 
earlier  schools  of  North  Italy,  which  elongated  the  limbs  and 
features  ;  but  the  embarrassed  and  somewhat  painful  attitude  ot 
the  glorious  boy  brings  out  very  significantly  the  struggle,  at 
present  unsuccessful,  but,  therefore  to  be  pursued,  of  ait  wrest¬ 
ling  with  nature,  and  compelling  the  great  blessing.  Ihe  promise 
of  that  exuberant  spring-tide,  and  its  depth  of  cool  green,  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  young  artist’s  promise.  The  green  is  of  the  hardest, 
and  its  coolness  is  well  nigh  cold.  Notice  the  exquisite  flesh- 
tints  and  clusters  of  hair,  worked  out  with  a  precision  which  is 
not  hard,  and  the  velvet  and  silk  with  a  truthfulness,  yet  power 
of  signalizing  the  masses  of  drapery,  which  marks  the  inestimable 
difference  between  the  appreciation  of  rich  garments  possessed 
by  an  artist  and  a  mercer.  Above  all,  study  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
which  will  suffer,  or  even  invite,  the  microscope,  yet  do  not  dis¬ 
tract  by  their  minuteness.  That  every  leaf,  almost  every  blade, 
certainly  every  wrinkle  of  the  tree-trunks,  is  worked  out  with 
loving  fidelity  to  fact,  there  can  be  no  question.  We  are  loth  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Dyce,  but  this  very  spring  time  can  test  the  point 
on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  him.  We  do  not  find  that  the  tree- 
trunks  in  nature  are  suffused  with  such  a  green  as  he  has  painted 
them.  They  stand  out  in  more  appreciable  tones  of  brown  than 
in  his  picture,  even  in  such  cold  lights  as  he  has  selected.  And 
is  there  not  an  anachronism  iu  the  camellias  ?  Were  they  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  in  Titian’s  time  ?  And  is  not  the  hamper  of 
a  very  nineteenth  century  and  Covent-garden  make?  And  if 
Titian  drew  a  Madonna,  did  he  ever  find  one  out  of  a  niche,  and 
disconnected  with  some  building  ?  What  is  the  authority  for 
perching  a  religious  statue  like  Vertumnus  on  a  stump  ? 

The  next  picture  to  Mr.  Dyce’s  (108),  “  Rev.  S.  T.  Mai’ker  and 
Mrs.  Marker,”  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  this  ridiculous  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  reverend  gentleman  in  gown  and  band,  making  doux 
yeux  with  great  clerical  propriety  to  his  lawful  and  middle-aged 
lady,  is  intended,  by  its  sense  of  connubial  security  and  serenity, 
to  suggest  a  contrast,  significant  as  well  as  edifying  and  symbo¬ 
lical,  between  the  respectability  of  the  British  tie  and  that  Trans¬ 
atlantic  estimate  of  marriage  which  is  painted  in  Landseer’s 
“Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife?”  We  must  reserve  our  further 
criticisms  for  future  numbers. 


ART  TREASURES  AT  MANCHESTER. 

IT  is  no  discredit  to  those  who  originated,  or  to  those  who 
adopted  and  carried  out,  the  idea  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Manchester,  that  the  limits  of  that  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion,  whether  generic,  geographical,  or  chronological,  are  not 
easy  to  be  discerned  or  defined.  For  the  same  ambiguity  of 
extent  must  be  the  necessary  condition  of  every  museum  that 
attempts  to  illustrate  more  than  one  single  and  isolated  depart¬ 
ment  of  study.  Taking  the  earliest  and  broadest  definition  of 
art  as  being  “  practical  science,”  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  human  industry,  as  applied  not  merely  to  the  refine¬ 
ments,  but  to  the  necessary  ministrations  of  life,  which  might 
not  contribute  its  “treasures”  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Old 
Trafford,  were  its  distinctive  title  to  be  interpreted  broadly.  Of 
course,  however,  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is  meant  only  for 
the  master-pieces  of  decorative,  rather  than  industrial  art,  if  we 
so  may  express  a  distinction  more  easily  understood  than  defined. 
And  therefore  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  picture-galleries 
and  the  sculpture,  which  form  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  collection.  As  to  these,  limits  of  time— and  perhaps  of 
place — are  alone  needed.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  ceramic  art, 
or  the  ornamental  works  of  the  carver  and  metallurgist.  A  dish 
is  a  dish,  whether  it  be  of  our  familiar  “willow-pattern,”  or 
whether  the  lustre  of  Gubbio  glorifies  the  design  of  Raffaelle. 
Chalices  and  wassail-bowls,  maces  and  croziers,  the  ivory  comb,  the 
jewelled  brooch,  the  Damascened  sword-blade,  or  the  symbolic 
“  Pax,”  were  the  apparatus  of  the  daily  life  of  our  forefathers 
— the  best  and  most  beautiful,  doubtless,  of  their  kind,  but  still 
examples  no  less  of  utility  than  of  artistic  excellence.  Here, 
then,  it  seems  to  be  hai’d  to  assign  limits  or  to  form  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  the  heterogeneous  abundance  of  beautiful  handi¬ 
works  which  may  fairly  be  called  Art-Treasures.  Every  one 
knows  this  practically,  who,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  what  is 
technically  called  a  “  collector,”  has  ever  trusted  himself  among 
the  temptations  of  Wardour-street ;  and  “  an  old  curiosity  shop” 
is  a  common  figure  of  speech  for  anything  that  defies  assortment, 
or  order,  or  intelligible  principle  of  selection.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Manchester  officials  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  something  like  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  chaos  of  vertu  which  their  indefatigable  foraging 
parties  have  brought  together ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  majolica  and  ivories,  enamels  and  orfevrerie,  have  never 
been  more  charmingly  displayed,  for  purposes  of  examination, 
than  in  the  goodly  array  of  glass-cases  which  form  Mr.  W aring’s 
special  department  in  the  nave  of  the  Palace. 


Fully  alive,  therefore,  as  we  are  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
it  will  be  with  no  unfriendly  spirit  if,  iu  our  present  paper  on  the 
general  contents  of  the  Exhibition,  we  express  an  opinion  that 
some  of  those  contents  might  have  been  advantageously  excluded, 
to  make  way  for  other  things  that  have  a  better  claim  to  admis¬ 
sion.  The  fact  is,  that  the  collection,  gathered  from  so  wide  a 
field  in  so  short  a  time,  can  scarcely  help  bearing  traces  of  its  hap¬ 
hazard  origin.  It  is  easy  enough,  when  one  sees  the  results  as  a 
whole,  to  perceive  deficiencies  or  suggest  amendments.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  advantage  was  not  shared  by  those  w  ho 
formed  the  total  by  borrowing  the  units  from  a  thousand  pro¬ 
prietors.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  this  collection,  who  can 
doubt  that  a  second  exhibition  might  be  organized  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently  ?  And  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible,  and  perhaps 
not  desirable,  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  is  understood,  and  it 
might  have  been  naturally  expected,  that  many  persons,  who 
either  were  not  asked  for,  or  who  hesitated  to  lend,  their  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  first  instance,  are  anxious,  now  that  the  success  of 
the  scheme  is  apparent,  to  become  contributors.  They  are  wise 
in  this  ;  for  the  fact  of  exhibition  in  Manchester  in  1857,  and  of 
notice  in  such  a  catalogue  as  we  yet  hope  to  see  compiled  as  an 
authentic  record  of  this  great  art-congress,  will  stamp  an  addi¬ 
tional  value  on  each  article  of  vertu  so  registered,  and  will  always 
be  quoted  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  pedigree.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  many  such  late-comers  will  be  kindly  welcomed  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  that  the  collection  may  thus  become  more  and  more 
complete  in  its  educational  aspect,  as  showing  the  chronological 
development  of  the  several  departments  ot  ornamental  art. 
Should  space  be  wanting  for  any  considerable  increase  of  spe¬ 
cimens — and  vast  as  is  the  area  of  the  Exhibition-building,  it  is 
by  no  means  over-large  for  that  “palatial”  display  of  its  contents 
which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  in  these  crystal  fabrics— we 
should  demur  still  more  than  we  do  at  present  to  the  devotion  of 
one  court  to  the  art-products  of  Hindostan  and  China.  Not  but 
that  Oriental  art  is,  in  many  respects,  faultlessly  beautiful,  and 
especially  instructive  in  the  delicacy  of  its  fabrics  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  adjustment  of  its  colours  (the  latter  a  point  in  which 
modern  Manchester  has  more  to  learn  than  in  almost  any  other) ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  on  what  principles  these  specimens  have  been 
admitted,  while  ancient  Egypt  or  Etruria  are  absent,  and  while 
no  room  has  been  found  for  representatives  of  many  other  forms 
or  ages  of  human  civilization.  We  confess  that  we  have  often 
feared,  during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  lest  the  too-active 
energy  of  the  conductors,  and  the  over-kiud  offers  of  influential 
friends,  would  result  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  collection  in  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  art,  or  the  inconvenient  addition  of  fresh  de¬ 
partments.  The  newspapers  continually  announced  some  new 
enlargement  of  the  field  to  be  occupied,  and  a  plethora  of  subjects 
of  illustration  seemed  by  no  means  impossible.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment — most  interesting  in  itself,  but  not  very  congruous  with  the 
rest  of  the  collection— would  have  been  organized  for  Celtic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  We  must  be  thankful,  however,  for 
what  has  been  provided,  and  not  cavil  at  details.  We  make 
these  remarks,  let  us  repeat,  not  in  any  censorial  spirit,  but  rather 
in  explanation  of  some  unavoidable  inconsistencies  that  will  be 
apparent  when  we  examine,  as  we  propose  to  do  in  the  remainder 
of  this  paper,  the  several  broad  divisions  of  the  Exhibition. 

Sculpture,  for  example,  is  inadequately  represented.  The 
statues,  though  numerous,  are  exclusively  modern,  and  almost 
exclusively  English.  We  can  understand  why  plaster  casts  or 
models  wrere  not  admitted.  It  was  needless  and  also  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  rival  the  rich  sculpture  courts  at  Sydenham. 
But  surely  the  mansions  of  England  must  contain  at  least  a 
few  original  specimens  of  ancient,  if  not  of  medimval,  sculpture 
not  to  speak  of  the  artists  of  the  last  century.  No  such  exam¬ 
ples,  however,  to  our  regret,  have  found  their  way  to  Manchester; 
and  Luca  della  Robbia  stands  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
sculptile  art  of  the  Italy  of  his  age,  as  much,  we  think,  in  virtue 
of  his  ceramic  material  as  of  his  plastic  design. 

In  ancient  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  attempted 
with  great  success  to  show  the  chronological  development  of  the 
art.  The  series  begins  with  specimens  of  Roman  fresco,  and 
examples  are  given  of  the  Byzantine  conventionality  upon 
which  Cimabue  and  then  Giotto  were  innovators.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  especially  rich  in  works  of  the  earliest  Italian  artists 
down  to  Masaccio;  and  from  him  the  progress  of  painting  can 
be  traced  in  glorious  succession  through  all  the  principal  Cisal¬ 
pine  and  Transalpine  schools,  from  the  zenith  of  Raflaelle  and 
Leonardo  to  the  general  European  decay  of  the  art  in  the  hands 
of  the  spiritless  eclectic  imitators.  The  saloons  containing  this 
noble  series,  to  which  we  hope  to  recur  more  particularly  in  our 
next  number,  are  balanced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palace 
by  the  most  astonishing  collection  of  English  paintings  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together.  Here  we  may  study  our  own 
school  of  pictorial  art  from  Hogarth  and  his  contemporaries  to, 
the  present  hour.  And  here  as  yet  no  culminating  point  has 
been  reached  from  which  a  decline  is  traceable.  A  judicious 
weeding  indeed  might  be  most  advantageously  undertaken,  espe- 
pecially  in  the  works  of  living  artists.  But,  on  the  whole,  these 
courts  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  collection, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  renew  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  the 
works  which  have  charmed  us  of  late  years  in  the  successive 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Modern  foreign  painting  is — as  yet  at  legst — very  scantily 
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illustrated.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  Ary  Scheffer  and  Delaroche 
in  the  North  Gallery,  and  a  noble  Overbeck,  very  ill  placed  in  the 
little  East  Gallery,  make  us  the  more  regret  that  this  department 
has  not  been  more  fully  organized.  The  British  portrait  gallery 
is  sui  generis,  and  possesses  an  historical  even  more  than  an  artistic 
value.  Watercolour  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs, 
form  separate  divisions  of  high  interest  and  beauty,  and  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage,  and  with  great  convenience,  owing 
to  the  excellent  method  of  their  hanging.  The  many  groups 
embraced  under  the  title  of  Ornamental  Art  are  also  admirably 
arranged,  and  so  fine  is  the  aggregate  collection  that  the 
Soulages  and  Bernal  specimens  quite  lose  their  distinctive  im¬ 
portance.  Here  may  be  studied  the  artistic  treatment  of  glass, 
and  bronze,  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  craft  of  the  locksmith ; 
besides  tapestry,  carving,  bookbinding,  lacework,  embroidery, 
and  nielli.  The  exhibition  of  ancient  furniture,  however,  is 
incomplete  and  inferior,  and  had  better  have  been  wholly  aban¬ 
doned.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  latest  revival  of  modern 
art,  whether  ceramic  or  otherwise,  home  or  foreign,  is  not  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  department ;  but  the  series  embraces  the  more 
advanced  development  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  display  of  armour,  though  marvellously  complete,  seems  to 
us  scarcely  to  fall  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  exhibition. 
Individual  specimens  of  defensive  or  offensive  arms  would  be 
thoroughly  admissible  on  the  strength  of  the  art  displayed  in 
their  ornamental  design  ;  and  many  very  fine  examples  of  such 
workmanship  are  included  in  the  collection.  But  upon  the  whole 
we  grudge  the  space  occupied  by  the  cumbrous  lay-figures  of 
mounted  knightsandmen-at-arms.  Incised  gems, medals, enamels, 
and  miniatures  form  subsidiary  collections  of  great  value  and 
beauty.  Some  architectural  drawings — the  rejected  of  the  Lille 
and  Constantinople  competitions — and  a  collection  of  the  works 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  artist,  whose  elief-d’oeuvre  seems  to  be 
that  most  pretentious  little  Baptist  meeting-house,  with  the 
twin  spires  of  a  Romanesque  minster,  built  by  Sir  M.  Peto  in 
Bloomsbury — are  offensively  out  of  place,  and  ought  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  banished  from  the  building.  We  say  the  same  of  a 
vulgar  silver  memorial,  in  the  worst  form  of  modern  design,  to 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  ;  nor  would  we  except  the  foolish  models 
of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Coach  and  Barge.  Why,  too,  are  Wallis’s 
carvings,  which  have  been  seen  in  every  exhibition  since  1851, 
admitted  here  ?  And  has  not  that  promising  artist  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  any  fresh  works  of  skill  ?  Such  things  seem  to  us  to 
mar  either  the  unity  or  the  good  taste  of  the  collection,  and  we 
strongly  counsel  their  ejection.  We  have  thus  given  a  general 
conspectus  of  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition,  and  hope  in  future 
papers  to  notice  the  several  departments  more  particularly. 


MUSIC. 

HEE  MAJESTY’S  THEATBE. 

WHEN  Rossini’s  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  was  first  produced 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1816,  the  audience  listened  with 
impatience,  found  it  full  of  faults,  and  would  hardly  hear  it  to 
the  end.  The  next  night,  they  reversed  their  verdict,  applauded 
it  to  the  skies,  and  the  work  has  since  been  universally  recognised 
as  one  of  its  author’s  masterpieces — that,  perhaps,  of  all  his  works 
which  is  least  likely  to  die.  It  is  often  the  strange  fate  of  works 
of  genius  to  be  thus  at  first  misunderstood  and  hastily  condemned. 
In  Rossini’s  case,  however,  there  is  some  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  reminiscences  of  a  popular  opera 
written  to  the  same  libretto  by  a  preceding  composer,  Paesiello. 
Disadvantageous  comparisons  were  at  first  made  between  the 
florid  music  of  Rossini  and  the  elegant  and  simple  style  of  his 
predecessor.  However,  Old  Paesiello  was  fairly  routed,  and  how 
little  now  is  recollected  of  his  Barbiere  !  It  is  curious  that  the 
comedy Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  by  Beaumarchais,  from  which  the 
operatic  libretto  is  taken,  was  also  severely  criticised  on  the  first 
night  of  performance,  and  only  succeeded  when  it  had  been  tho¬ 
roughly  remodelled  by  its  author.  Then,  indeed,  it  rose  at  once 
above  all  the  cavils  of  criticism,  and,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
popularity  which  it  obtained  in  its  purely  dramatic  shape,  was 
destined  to  achieve  a  secondary  existence  as  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  operas  which  the  stage  possesses. 

The  cast  with  which  II  Barbiere  was  produced  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening  was  as  follows : — Rosina,  Madame  Al- 
boni;  Count  Almaviva,  Herr  Reichardt;  Figaro,  Signor  Belletti ; 
Doctor Bartolo,  Signor Beneventano ;  Basilio,  Signor  Vialetti.  That 
Madame  Alboni  is  qualified  dramatically  to  representthe  sprightly 
Rosina  of  Beaumarchais,  we  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  is  not  the 
case  ;  but  they  have  only  to  shut  their  eyes,  imagine  the  requisite 
bye-play,  and  listen  to  the  notes  which  this  exquisite  songstress 
pours  forth,  and  they  will  find  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  Her  voca¬ 
tion  is  to  sing,  and  she  does  this  with  a  perfection  of  voice  and 
style  which  leaves  her  beyond  rivalry.  With  a  voice  destined  to  be 
the  finest  contralto  in  the  world,  she  has  sought  eminence  in  the 
wider  sphere  open  to  the  soprano  register,  and  has  achieved  a 
success  which  has  not  always  followed  such  an  attempt.  She  has 
even  succeeded  in  combining  the  excellence  of  both  voices  without 
losing  the  character  of  either.  Her  singing  on  Tuesday  evening 
was  a  most  consummate  display  of  skill,  and  roused  the  audience 
into  genuine  enthusiasm.  Alboni,  however,  accepted  but  one  call 
tor  an  encore— in  the  singing  lesson,  where  her  execution  of 
Rode  s  air  with  variations  was  a  mellifluous  display  of  voice 
and  execution,  the  parallel  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 


Signor  A  ialetti  s  deep  basso  told  well  in  the  concerted  music ; 
and  in  the  famous  song,  Ba  Calunnia,  he  displayed  considerable 
dramatic,  or  we  should  rather  say,  descriptive,  power.  The 
vivacity  of  the  piece,  however,  rested  principally  with  Signor 
Belletti,  whose  Figaro,  like  all  that  he  does,  was  a  finished  and 
genial  performance.  Signor  Beneventano  was  a  fussy  and  bust- 
ling  Doctor  Bartolo,  but  with  not  enough  genuine  pomposity  for 
that  respectable  and  ill-used  individual.  Notwithstanding  Herr 
Reichardt  s  undoubted  talent,  he  is  not  qualified,  either  vocally  or 
histrionically,  to  do  justice  to  the  part  of  Almaviva.  The  triumph 
of  the  evening  rested  with  Madame  Alboni,  whose  singing  alone 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  many  minor  shortcomings.  We 
may  add  that  Signor  Bonetti’s  orchestra  showed  itself  in  a  high 
state  of  training  and  efficiency. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  to  thank  M.  Frohner  for  a  very  small  but  exceed- 
ingly  curious  little  book*  He  has,  with  infinite  pains, 
classified  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlsruhe,  giving  their 
meaning  and  derivation.  The  first  group  consists  of  names 
derived  from  mythological  or  religious  ideas,  and  the  customs  of 
the  heroic  age.  Such  are  Yohl  from  Pliol— the  same  deity  who 
is  better  known  as  Balder,  Himmel,  and  Kobelt.  Singer,  and 
very  possibly  Schilling,  and  certainly  Lautenschlager,  recall  the 
old  days  of  the  bards  who  were  attached  to  the  households  of  the 
Teutonic  chieftains.  The  second  class  is  made  up  of  old  German 
surnames — such  as  Hildebrand  corrupted  into  Brandt,  Gottfried 
contracted  into  Gotz,  Siegfried,  with  its  various  forms,  Seyfert, 
Siegel,  and  Seiz.  Next  we  have  a  few  Roman  surnames,  like 
Pontius,  Seneca,  and  Bansa  (Pansa).  Christian  names  form  the 
following  group  ;  and  next  to  them  are  names  derived  from  the 
occupations  of  the  country — such  as  Hirt  (herdsman)  and  Falchner 
(Falconer)  and  those  which  point  to  the  cultivation  of  particular 
lants,  as  Bohn  (bean),  Kohl  (cabbage),  Nussle  (nut).  Next  are 
andicrafts  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Amongst  the 
latter,  Kohn,  from  the  Hebrew  cohen,  a  priest,  and  Bartlin,  from 
the  lay  or  bearded  brother  of  a  monastery,  are  remarkable.  The 
army  contributes  many,  such  as  Morgenstern,  from  the  terrible 
mace  so  famous  in  the  Hussite  wars,  and  Pfletscher,  from  Pfeil, 
an  arrow .  Many  others,  as  Bohm  and  Dehn,  are  from  the  names 
of  countries.  Some,  like  Thalmann  and  Feldmann,  point  to  the 
original  bearer  s  place  of  abode.  Bodily  and  mental  peculiarities 
have  suggested  another  class.  The  relations  of  society  have  contri¬ 
buted  a  few.  Devrient,  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  French  pronun¬ 
ciation,  is  simply  De  "V  rient  (the  friend).  Some  people  are  unlucky 
enough  to  have  for  their  names  ter  m  s  of  abuse.  Others  are  walking 
imperatives,  as  Klaupreckt  (glaube  recht) ;  while  some  are  called 
after  various  parts  of  plants,  food,  or  useful  instruments.  Blum, 
Milch,  and  Holznagel  are  examples  of  these  last  three  classes. 
It  is  obvious  that  history  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from  the  labours 
of  persons  like  the  author  of  this  work.  "We  see  from  his  pre¬ 
face  that  similar  works  exist,  treating  of  the  names  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Hanover  and  Breslau ;  and  we  hope  that,  as  the  plan  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  historical  and  other  studies  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  live,  becomes  more  and 
more  common  in  this  country,  many  such  books  maybe  published 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  districts  where  Scandina¬ 
vians,  Celts,  and  Saxons  are  all  mixed  together,  as  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  labour  spent  in  collecting  and  classifying  names 
would  be  especially  fruitful  in  interesting  results. 

Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Old  French,  English,  and 
Provengal  Literature, \  by  M.  Sachs,  will  interest  only  a  very 
limited  class.  The  author  was  employed  by  M.  Fortoul  in  exa¬ 
mining  old  French  manuscripts  in  English  libraries.  During  his 
visit  to  this  country,  he  found  many  curious  documents,  which 
were  either  unknown  to  the  learned  world  or  had  been  only 
very  cursorily  described.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  some  others 
which  he  found  in  France,  he  gives  some  account  in  the  brochure 
before  us,  dividing  them  into  four  classes.  First  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  Carlovingian  period ;  secondly,  some  legends  of 
Arthur  which  had  their  origin  in  Brittany ;  thirdly,  romances  of 
English  growth;  and  lastly,  stories  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  antique  is  perceptible,  such  as  the  Good  Tale  of  Ipomedon,  in 
which  the  familiar  characters  of  classic  story  are  mixed  with 
mediteval  personages— Dukes  of  Normandy,  Kings  of  Puglia, 
and  Queens  of  Bretagne. 

M.  GregoroviusJ  has  turned  his  attention  to  a  new  subject, 
and  has  again  put  all  travellers  in  Italy,  and  the  reading  public 
generally,  under  great  obligations.  The  work  before  us  is  on 
the  Tombs  of  the  Popes.  The  idea  of  writing  this  book  struck 
the  author  one  day  in  St.  Peter’s,  when  he  was  standing  before 
the  statue  of  Paul  III.  It  is  by  no  means  large ;  but  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  labour  must  have  been  expended  upon  it 
before  it  issued  from  the  Leipzig  press  as  a  series  of  brilliantly 
written  historical  studies.  The  proportion  of  Papal  tombs  to 

*  Karlsruher  Namenbuch.  Yon  C.  W.  Frdhner.  Karlsruhe:  Muller. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 856. 

f  Bei trdge  zur  Kunde  Alt-Franzbzischer  Kngliscli er  und  Provenzialischcr 
Litteratur.  Yon  C.  Sachs.  Berlin:  Nicolai.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.  i857. 

J  j Die  Grabmdler  der  Xomischen  Pdjtste.  Yon  E.  Gregorovius.  Leipzig 
Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857. 
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Popes  is  not  very  large.  There  have  been  in  all  264  Popes. 
Sixty  of  these  have  tombs  at  Pome — about  twenty  more  in 
Perugia,  Viterbo,  Florence,  Naples,  Arezzo,  Pisa,  Verona, 
Salerno,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Recanati,  Aquila,  and  at  the  grea 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Avignon  popes 
are  entombed  in  France,  and  Clement  II.  at  Bamberg.  In 
St.  Peter’s  it  is  said  that  about  150  popes  he  buried;  but  the 
tombs  of  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
alterations  of  the  building.  This  has  been  the  case  also  m 
St.  John  Lateran.  The  oldest  monuments  have  of  course  suffered 
most,  and  those  of  the  earlier  popes  have  entirely  disappeared. 

In  some  cases  the  epitaphs  have  been  preserved.  Ihe  Appian 
way  of  the  Heads  of  the  Church,  with  its  long  line  of  tombs  on 
either  side,  only  begins  with  their  return  from  Avignon.  Ihe 
most  ancient  epitaph  given  by  M.  Gregorovius  is  that  ot 
Pelagius  L,  which  belongs  to  the  year  A.p.  560.  All  that  claim  a 
higher  antiquity  than  this  are,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  doubtful. 
On  turning  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  ot  the 
successors  “of  St.  Peter,  we  observe  that  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  which  was  raised  to  Hildebrand  by  Robert  Guiscard 
has  disappeared,  and  that  the  epitaph,  no  less  than  the  monu¬ 
ment  which  now  commemorates  him  in  the  Cathedral  ot  tealerno, 
is  quite  unimportant.  Innocent  III.  lies  in  San  Lorenzo  at 
Perugia.  The  tomb  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  s  which 
covered  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  imperial  pontiffs  of  the 
middle  ages  was  destroyed  when  the  present  edificewas  reared.  By 
a  strange  chance,  the  workmen  broke  it  open  on  the  anniversary  ot 
his  death,  just  302  years  after  that  event.  The  body  was  well  pre¬ 
served.  Boniface  V  III.  lay  robed  in  the  Pallium,  with  white  gloves 
embroidered  with  pearls,  and  a  sapphire  ring  on  his  finger.  Ihe 
dust  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library, 
with  whom  the  learned  and  artistic  period  of  the  Papacy  begins, 
—the  patron  of  the  learned  Greeks,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of 
Mahomet  II.— was,  by  a  sort  of  poetical  justice,  not  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace.  He  it  was  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
St.  Peter’s  the  greatest  temple  in  the  world,  and  his  stately 
monument  was  destroyed  when  his  plan  was  carried  out.  Leo  X. 
sleeps  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  M.  Grego¬ 
rovius  remarks  on  this  strange  coincidence — “  The  chance  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  names  of  the  Madonna  and  Minerva,  which  con¬ 
stantly  recals  to  us  the  blending  of  Christianity  and  heathenism 
at  Rome,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  invented  on  purpose  for  Leo.”  In 
the  same  beautiful  church  is  buried  a  very  different  man,  Paul  IV. 
(Caraffa),  the  ruthless  leader  of  the  counter-reformation.  Gan- 
ganelli  rests  in  the  Church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli.  His  monument 
is  the  work  of  Canova,  but  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  master¬ 
pieces.  The  body  of  the  much-tried  Pius  VI.  was  placed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Vatican.  His  heart  is  in  Valence.  Who  that  has 
seen  can  ever  forget  his  statue  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s,  with 
the  ever-burning  lamps  around  it,  seen  in.  the  dim  half-light  ? 
M.  Gregorovius  prints,  amongst  other  curious  things,  a  prophecy 
which,  although  frequently  on  the  lips  of  Roman  Catholics,  is 
not,  we  think,  very  well  known.  There  are  yet,  according  to  it, 
ten  Popes  to  come,  and  then—"  Amidst  a  terrible  persecution  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  Peter  of  Rome  (the  second)  will  sit, 
who  will  feed  his  sheep  in  much  tribulation.  When  this  is 
passed,  the  seven-hilled  city  will  be  overthrown,  and  the  awful 
Judge  will  judge  his  people.  Amen.”  We  most  cordially 
recommend  to  our  readers  this  useful,  pleasant,  and  wise 
little  book.  A  translation  of  the  poems  of  the  too-little  known 
singer  of  Sicily,  Giovanni  Meli,* * * * §  by  M.  Gregorovius,  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  returning  ere  long  to  this  delightful  writer. 

Lieder  aus  der  Fremdef  is  a  very  curious  collection  of  the 
poems  of  all  nations,  translated  into  German.  Russian,  English, 
French,  Bohemian,  Romaic,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Persian  authors  are,  amongst  others,  represented, 
although  the  volume  only  consists  of  356  pages.  Many  of  the 
translations  are  by  well-known  persons,  such  as  Geibel,  Anas- 
tasius  Grim,  Bodenstedt,  and  Freiligrath.  We  are  no  friends  to 
large  collections  of  translated  poems.  They  never  do,  and  never 
can,  reflect  their  originals  even  tolerably.  The  book  before  us 
will  nevertheless  be  useful  in  making  known  some  poets  of 
whom  most  people  have  never  heard.  We  dare  say,  for  example, 
that  few  of  our  readers  know  anything  of  Petofy,  who  has  been 
called  the  Burns  of  Hungary.  This  gifted  and  unhappy  man 
was  born  in  1823.  He  began  life  by  running  away  from  school, 
and  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier ;  but  his  remarkable  genius, 
which  was  soon  observed,  obtained  his  discharge.  We  next  hear 
of  him  as  a  student,  then  as  a  strolling  player,  litterateur,  and 
reporter.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Pesth,  whence  he  was  sent  to  join  Bern’s  force  in  his 
brilliant  campaign  in  Transylvania.  Petofy  disappeared  after 
the  battle  of  Marosvasarhely,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him 
since.  His  body  was  not  found  upon  the  field.  In  a  poem  by 
him,  addressed  to  the  Stork,  translated  in  this  volume,  there 
occurs  the  following  verse,  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
dweller  in  the  great  Hungarian  plain  : — 

Gern  liab’ich  die  Puszta !  dort  nur  fiikl  ick  frei  micli 

Hekr  als  sonstwo  irgend ! 

Dort  ergeht  mein  Auge  rings  sicli  nacli  Belieben, 

Findet  Hemmniss  nirgend. 


*  Lieder  des  Giovanni  2Ieli  von  Palermo ,  aus  dem  8 icilianischen.  Von 
F.  Gregorovius.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857- 
t  Lieder  aus  der  Fremde,  herausgegeben  Von  H,  Harrys.  Hanover : 
Kiimpler.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857. 


Dort  umstekn  mick  drokend  nickt  die  finstern  Felsen 
Mit  dem  Blick,  dem  irren, 

Nock  die  Backe  sprudelnd  schleudemd,  dass  es  klinget 
Fast  wie  Ketten  klirren. 

Indische  Skizzen*  four  essays  which  appeared  originally  in 
various  periodicals,  and  are  now  published  together,  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  in  this  country.  The  first,  on  recent  researches 
into  Indian  antiquity,  gives  a  short  account  of  the  beginning 
of  the  European  study  of  the  laws,  religion,  and  poetry  of  Hin- 
dostan — from  the  publication,  in  177 6,  of  Halhed’s  Gentoo  Code — 
and  then  goes  on  to  sum  up  the  principal  results  at  which  the 
students  of  Indian  literature  and  the  investigators  of  Sanscrit 
philology  have  arrived.  The  second  is  on  Buddhism — the  religion 
of  a  fifth,  if  not  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  race.  This  is  a 
subject  which  will  attract  every  year  more  and  more  attention, 
for  it  seems  to  be  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  it  is  as 
useless  as  it  is  politically  dangerous  to  send  to  the  East,  as 
missionaries,  the  half-educated  persons  who  have  been  so  long 
the  representatives  of  Christianity  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  An 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  those  among  whom  he  is 
to  work,  obtained  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  than 
of  a  controversialist,  is  surely  the  first  condition  of  any  success 
in  introducing  Christian  civilization.  The  third  paper  is  on  the 
connexion  between  India  and  the  countries  of  the  West;  while 
the  last  treats  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  ancient  Indian  alphabet. 

A  large  collection  of  Marckensf  lies  before  us.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  good  book  if  it  had  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  entered  into 
the  heart  of  the  editor  to  embellish  it  by  illustrations  so 
coarse  and  ugly  as  to  make  the  volume  far  less  valuable  than  it 
would  have  been  without  them.  As  this  work  is  published  by 
the  same  house  as  JVieritz  Deutscher  T  olkskalender  this  may 
be  the  place,  once  for  all,  to  notice  that  yearly  visitant,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  homes  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasantry,  but 
full  of  information  and  amusement  for  all  classes. 

A  society  has  lately  been  formed  in  Germany§  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting,  when  occasion  arises,  the  families  of  deceased  artists 
and  men  of  letters.  One  of  its  schemes  is  to  publish,  with  a 
view  to  raising  money  and  attracting  attention  to  the  operations 
of  the  society,  two  volumes,  the  one  of  sketches  by  well-known 
artists,  and  the  other  of  short  pieces  in  prose  or  poetry  by 
authors  of  distinction.  Wurzburg  is  the  seat  of  the  committee 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  part  of  the 
society’s  concerns.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  the  volume 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  literature,  we  may  mention  Von 
Savigny,  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt. 
Amongst  the  artists  we  find  Cornelius,  Bendemann,  and  Lessing. 
We  select  these  names,  as  being  well  known  in  England,  from 
a  very  long  list  in  our  possession.  The  president  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  Moritz,  Graf  zu  Bentheim-Tecklenburg  und  Rheda, 
and  any  contributions  which  may  be  sent  from  this  country 
should  be  forwarded  to  him  at  Wurzburg  in  Bavaria.  On  the 
envelope  should  be  written,  “  Deutscher  Verein  zur  Unter- 
stiitzung  der  Hinterlassenen  verdienter  Kiiustler.”  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  two  volumes,  when  completed,  will  be 
very  remarkable  productions,  and  they  will  be  sold  at  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  moderate  price.  We  shall  give  hereafter  some  further 
account  of  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  enterprise.  For  the 
present  we  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  assist  it  in  the  way  which  we  have 
indicated. 


THE  ATITHOBSHIP  OF  SHAKSPEAEE’S  PLAYS.|| 

A  LITTLE  time  ago,  the  conscientious  students  of  our  old 
English  dramatic  poetry  were  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  pamphlet  in  which  a  Mr.  Smith— who,  unlike  the 
youth  that  “  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,”  gave  his  name  in  full  to 
the  world — ventured  to  assert,  or  suggest,  that  the  plays  which 
have  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  “divine  Williams”  were 
really  written  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  particular  arguments— if,  for 
courtesy,  we  must  call  them  such — by  which  this  proposition  was 
supported,  were  so  absurd,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  so  shallow  and  illogical,  that  we  took  no  notice  of 
Mr.  Smith  or  his  pamphlet.  But  the  matter  has  recently  grown 
into  a  more  imposing  form,  and  assumed  a  magnitude  of  demon¬ 
stration  which,  whatever  it  may  come  to  in  the  end,  ought  not  to 
be  dismissed  in  silence.  Carefully  elaborated  as  the  theory  is  now 
presented  to  us,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  great  literary  halluci¬ 
nation,  which,  like  other  delusions,  may  possibly  seize  upon  the 
imaginations  of  a  few  weak-minded  people  if  it  be  not  submitted 
to  a  timely  exposure. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  ponderous  book  before  us,  it  will  be 
well  to  clear  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  veritable  original, 
it  seems,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  authorship  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  is  Miss  Delia  Bacon, 
an  American  lady.  She  made  known  her  “  theory”  in  an  article, 

*  Indische  Skizzen.  Von  A.  Weber.  Berlin:  Diimmler.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  . 

■f  Ludwig  Pechstein’s  Hdrchenbuch.  Ziveite  Illustrirte  Zufgabe. 
Leipsig:  Wigand.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 857. 

I  Nieritz  Deutscher  Volkskalender.  Leipsig:  Wigand.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

§  Statuten  des  Deutsclien  Vereins  zur  TJnterstutzung  der  Hinterlassenen 
verdienter  Kiinstler.  Wurzburg. 

||  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspere  Unfolded.  By  Delia  Bacon, 
With  a  Preface  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
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intended  to  be  tbe  first  of  a  series,  in  an  American  magazine  ;  and 
Mr.  Smith,  seizing  piratieally  upon  that  imperfect  disclosure, 
took  the  “  theory”  to  himself,  and  announced  it  to  the  English 
public  as  his  own.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  questionable  ambition 
which  could  tempt  any  man  to  appropriate  such  a  discovery,  and 
perhaps  the  fittest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  Mr. 
Smith  would  be  to  indulge  him  in  the  notoriety  he  seeks;  but 
justice  to  Delia  who,  like  the  Delia  of  The  Rivals,  “owns  the 
soft  impeachment”— requires  that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  stripped 
of  his  booty,  especially  as  he  re-asserts  his  right  to  it  in  a 
second  brochure,  just  published. 

The  volume  in  which  Miss  Bacon  expounds  her  views  is  of 
alarming  bulk — nearly  600  pages  of  close  type.  Few  people  who 
pay  chance  to  take  it  up  will  ever  read  it  through ;  yet  a  vague 
impression  may  nevertheless  get  abroad  that  its  allegations 
against  the  authenticity  of  Shakspeare’s  poetical  title  are  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  degree  of  force— just  as  the  multitude,  who  never  in¬ 
vestigate  for  themselves,  arc  apt  to  think  that  where  there  is  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
may  do  a  slight  service  to  readers  w  ho  are  curious  on  the  subject 
by  taking  the  case  out  of  this  maze  of  letter-press,  and  stating  it 
succinctly.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  it  is  not  always 
very  easy  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The  style  is 
involved,  diffuse,  and  obscure,  intensely  Carlylese,  and  oppres¬ 
sively  symbolical  in  expression.  While  a  strict  method  of  inves¬ 
tigation  is  apparently  observed,  the  treatise  is  really  rhapsodical 
and  erratic,  frequently  running  off  into  excursions  which  either 
suspend  the  inquiry  or  obstruct  its  progress.  Some  difficulty  is 
occasioned  also  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
“  things  lying  on  the  surface,”  “  surface  appearances,”  &c.,  which 
greatly  hinder  our  comprehension  of  the  author’s  purpose,  until 
we  find  out  that  they  are  intended  to  represent  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  hitherto  with  reference  to  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
and  to  impress  upon  us  that  the  author  has  not  contented  herself 
with  “things  lying  on  the  surface,”  but  has  gone  down  to  “  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  lowest  deep  of  the  deep  Elizabethan  art,” 
the  “  esoteric  Elizabethan  learning,”  and  the  “Elizabethan  art 
of  tradition.”  We  shall  presently  see  how  she  deals  with  these 
mysteries. 

Divesting  the  question  of  the  robes  of  mist  in  which  it  is 
dressed  by  the  author,  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  taking 
first  the  narrative  of  the  discovery,  and  the  manner  of  its  deve- 
lopment.  Miss  Bacon,  having  long  ago  had  her  suspicions 
awakened  (she  does  not  tell  us  how)  to  the  fact  that  the  plays 
attributed  to  Shakspeare  were  written  by  somebody  else,  entered 
upon  researches  into  what  she  calls  the  historical  part  of  the 
subject,  i.e.,  the  “external  evidence,”  which  ultimately  amounted 
to  complete  demonstration.  The  work  containing  these  results 
has  never  been  published— it  is  delayed  till  more  certain,  “  vivid, 
and  accumulating  historic  detail,”  and  “disclosures  which  no 
invention  could  anticipate,”  shall  have  been  “  subjoined  to  it.” 
In  the  meanwhile,  Miss  Bacon  publishes  the  volume  before  us, 
in  which  she  produces  the  “internal  evidence”  drawn  from  an 
examination  of  the  plays  themselves.  She  claims  for  this  evidence 
that  it  is  conclusive,  without  reference  to  the  former.  “  The 
demonstration,”  she  says,  “will  be  found  complete  on  that  ground; 
and  on  that  ground  alone  the  author  is  willing,  and  deliberately 
prefers,  for  the  present  to  rest  it.”  She  adds,  that  “  external 
evidence,  of  course,  will  not  be  wanting ;  there  will  be  enough 
and  to  spare,  if  the  demonstration  here  be  correct.”  This  mode 
of  procedure  is  an  exact  illustration  of  that  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  It  recals  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  a  popular  Irish  author,  who,  after  he  had  completed 
a  controversial  work  crowded  with  references,  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  British  Museum  to  consult  the  authorities. 
Miss  Bacon  asks  us  to  believe  her  theory  first,  and  says  that,  if 
we  do,  she  will  afterwards  bring  forward  the  proofs.  But  the 
obvious  course  was  to  bring  forward  the  proofs  first,  and  to 
demand  our  judgment  on  the  theory  afterwards. 

The  theory,  as  explained  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  is  this — that  there  is  a  certain  system  of  philosophy 
underlying  “  the  superficial  and  ostensible  text  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  ;”  by  which  terms  Mr.  Hawthorne  means  to  intimate  that 
the  plays  were  not  written,  as  the  world  supposes,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  but  that  they  were  in  reality  the  vehicles  of 
a  secret  system  of  politics  and  ethics — although  even  in  that  case 
we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Hawthorne  should  call  the  text  “  super¬ 
ficial  and  ostensible.”  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  the  author  has 
discovered  traces  of  the  same  system  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  other  contemporary  writers — that  they  all  agree  in  this 
system — and  that  this  agreement  “indicates  a  common  under¬ 
standing  and  unity  of  purpose  in  men  among  whom  no 
brotherhood  has  hitherto  been  suspected.”  This  brotherhood 
formed  a  sort  of  secret  “Bound-table  reunion,”  in  which  was 
conceived  “  the  idea  of  converting  the  new  belles-lettres  [i.  e.  the 
drama]  to  grave  and  politic  uses.”  In  other  places  it  is  called 
by  the  more  classical  title  of  an  academy — and  elsewhere  a  “  great 
scientific  enterprise”  and  a  “great  philanthropic  association.” 

As  jar  as  the  present  work  enlightens  us,  the  principal  members 
wn  S?!'rnct  mstitute  appear  to  have  been  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
alter  Ealeigh  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  did  not  openly  publish 
their  system  themselves,  in  a  proper  scientific  form,  instead  of 
sending  it  out  in  the  disguise  of  stage-plays,  was  that  the 
people  were  ignorant,  and  the  Government  despotic,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  their  heads  were  worth  to  make  known  their 


new  schoo  of  philosophy.  Bacon,  indeed,  in  his  Novum  Or - 
ganum  aid  down  all  the  laws  of  this  philosophy,  but  he  illus- 
trated  them  only  through  the  physical  sciences,  being  deterred 
by  the  tyranny  under  which  he  lived  from  giving  them  a  moral 
and  practical  application  in  his  great  work.  The  moral  and  prac¬ 
tical  application  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  design  is  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere. 

To  what  extent  Ealeigh  contributed  to  the  authorship  of  the 
jdays  is  nowhere  stated.  The  section  devoted  to  him  is  so  hazy 
that,  although  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  “  key  ”  that  is  to  un- 
jocx  the  mystery,  and  the  untying  of  the  knot,  &c.,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  Miss  Bacon  is  of  opinion  that 
Ealeigh  wrote  some,  or  all,  or  none  of  the  Shakspeare  plays.  No 
particulars  whatever  are  gone  into;  and  we  are  flung  upon  a 
wild  sea  of  speculation,  whence  we  are  to  make  land  for  our¬ 
selves  as  well  as  we  can.  That  Ealeigh  could  have  been  con- 
cerned  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day  seems,  on  the  face 
of  it,  incredible.  Bemembering  the  life  of  incessant  activity  he 
Jed,  and  the  variety  of  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
marvel  is  how  he  contrived  to  produce  the  works  which  are  au¬ 
thenticated  by  Ins  name.  There  was  little  room  in  the  early 
part  of  Ins  career  for  secret  Bound-table  philosophical  stage- 
literature,  and  still  less  in  the  latter  part,  seeing  that  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  from  1603  to  1616,  between  which 
dates  the  plays  chiefly  relied  upon  by  Miss  Bacon  for  her  “in¬ 
ternal  evidence  ”  were  produced. 

From  Ealeigh,  by  a  backward  leap,  we  are  turned  over  to 
Montaigne,  who  is  regarded  by  Miss  Bacon  as  the  inventor  of 
what  she  calls  “  the  Elizabethan  art  of  delivery  and  tradition.” 
Ilns  art  requires  explanation.  In  plain  language,  it  may  be 
described  as  the  presentation  of  practical  views  of  life  in  a  popular, 
as  opposed  to  a  scientific,  form.  Montaigne  was  undoubtedly’ 
the  first  modern  writer  who  philosophized  on  the  common  con- 
corns  of  life,  and  the  everyday  topics  of  human  action  and  reflec- 
tion.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Shakspeare  ?  Or  how  did 
it  influence  the  structure  and  vital  humanity  of  the  drama  he 
created  P  No  connexion  whatever  is  shown  between  them  ;  and 
the  section  devoted  to  Montaigne’s  “private  and  retired  arts” 
is  just  so  much  waste  paper. 

From  Montaigne  we  descend  to  the  “  Baconian  rhetoric ;”  and 
the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  hitherto  lying  very 
dimly  among  round  tables  and  other  lumber,  now  looms  for  the 
first  time  into  broad  daylight.  Bacon’s  well-known  exposition  of 
the  steps  by  which  new  knowledge,  or  knowledge  “  beyond  the 
popular  opinion,”  ought  to  be  put  in  motion,  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  theory.  After  showing  that  in  the  infancy  of  learning  new 
truths  were  presented  in  the  forms  of  parables  and  similitudes, 
because  they  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  oyer  with  indif- 
ference,  or  rejected  as  paradoxes,  Bacon  observes—”  So  in  divine 
learning  we  see  how  frequent  parables  and  tropes  are,  for  it  is  a 
rule  in  the  doctrine  of  delivery,  that  every  science  which  is  not 
consonant  with  presuppositions  and  prejudices  must  pray  in  aid 
of  similies  and  allusions.”  And  he  elsewhere  says,  that  “  the  true 
teacher  will  vary  his  method  according  to  the  subject  which  he 
handles.”  Upon  this  hint  Miss  Bacon  speaks.  She  thinks  that 
the  great  man  who  pointed  out  this  system  of  teaching  must 
himself  have  exemplified  it;  and,  as  she  believes  that  she  has 
detected  in  Shakspeare’s  plays  the  practical  application  of  the 
new  philosophy  to  the  business  of  human  life,  she  concludes  that 
these  plays  were  the  means  by  which  he  enforced  his  teaching. 
This  is  the  sum  and  issue  of  many  long  discursive  dissertations 
through  which  Miss  Bacon  pursues  her  phantom  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  perseverance.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  convey 
within  reasonable  compass  an  adequate  notion  of  the  toil  she  has 
bestowed  on  the  hopeless  task  of  proving  that  the  plays  of  Shak¬ 
speare  are  a  corollary  from  the  Novum  Organum  ;  but  a  glance 
at  her  method  of  dealing  with  this  extraordinary  proposition  is 
indispensable. 

Bacon  observed — we  translate  the  thought  into  our  own  lan¬ 
guage — that  there  was  a  greatwant  in  what  might  be  called  popular 
literature  of  the  direct  employment,  “for  the  use  of  life,”  of  the 
truths  or  precepts  of  science.  “  How  could  he  say  that,"  inquires 
Miss  Bacon,  “  w  hen  there  was  a  man  then  alive  who  was  doing 
in  all  respects  the  very  thing  w'hicli  he  puts  down  here  as  the 
thing  to  be  done  ?”  The  “  man”  here  alluded  to  is  the  author  of 
the  plays.  Shakspeare’s  claim  to  the  authorship,  Miss  Bacon 
dismisses  at  once  with  contempt.  She  speaks  of  him  as  “  this 
person,”  “  this  individual,”  this  “  thing,”  and  says  that,  instead 
of  complaining  that  we  know  so  little  about  him,  it  is  rather  a 
source  of  regret  that  we  know  so  much.  The  passage  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  we  extract  it  as  an  example  of  the  author’s  manner, 
and  as  yielding  a  slight  flavour  of  her  logic.  The  italics  belong 
to  Miss  Bacon,  who  indulges  largely  in  this  emphatic  way  of 
impressing  her  opinions  : — 


There  was  no  man  to  claim  it  [the  plays — here  described  as  “a  magnificent 
collection  in  natural  science  ”]  ;  for  the  boast,  the  very  boast  made  on  behalf 
of  the  thing  for  whom  it  was  claimed  was,  he  did  not  know  it  was  worth  pre¬ 
serving  / — he  did  not  know  that  this  mass  of  new  and  profoundly  scientific 
observation — this  so  new  and  subtle  observation,  so  artistically  digested,  with 
all  the  precepts  concluded  on  it,  strewn,  crowded  everywhere,  with  these 
aphorisms,  these  axioms  of  practice,  that  are  made  out  of  the  pith  and  heart 
ot  sciences— he  did  not  know  it  was  of  any  value !  That  is  his  history.  That  is 
the  sum  of  it ;  and  surely  it  is  enough.  Who,  that  is  himself  at  all  above  the- 
condition  of  an  oyster,  will  undertake  to  say,  deliberately  and  upon  reflection, 
that  it  is  not  ?  So  long  as  we  have  that  one  fact  in  our  possession,  it  is 
absurd,  it  is  simply  disgraceful,  to  complain  of  any  deficiency  in  this  person’s 
biography.  There  is  enough  of  it,  and  to  spare.  With  that  fact  in  our  pos- 
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session,  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  dispense  long  ago  with  some,  at  least, 
of  those  details  that  we  have  of  it.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  bio- 
graphy  of  this  individual,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  that  there  is  too  much  of 
it,  and  the  public  mind  is  labouring  under  a  plethora  of  information. 

Shakspeare’s  claim  being  thus  summarily  and  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of,  we  now  begin  to  see  our  way  to  the  discovery  of 
the  real  author.  The  matter  is  put  peremptorily  by  Miss  Bacon. 
Bid  it  never  occur  to  the  scholar,  she  demands,  to  ask  why 
Bacon  did  not  apply  his  Novum  Organum  to  the  departments  of 
history  and  poetry  and  human  life,  instead  of  “  keeping  so  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  physical  forces  in  his  illustrations  of  its  powers  ? 
Can  any  one  have  “read  the  plan  of  his  work  — the  scheme  of 
his  new  system  of  universal  sciences — without  perceiving  this 
wantP  The  Third  Part  of  the  Instauration  is  far  from  ful¬ 
filling  that  end.  Where  is  the  Fourth  Part — ‘‘that  part  of 
our  work  which  enters  upon  philosophy  itself,  instead  of 
dealing  merely  with  the  method,  or  exhibiting  it  in  the  abstract? 
The  discerning  reader  will  at  once  anticipate  the  answer  to  this 
question.  The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  that 
“  magnificent  collection  in  natural  science,”  known  to  us  under 
the  name  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  course  and  conclusion  of  this  “  great  argu¬ 
ment.”  Analyses  of  Lear,  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Coriolanus  com¬ 
plete  the  internal  evidence  by  demonstrating  conclusively,  as  the 
writer  firmly  believes,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Novum  Organum  are  here,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design 
of  that  work,  applied  to  the  “  noble  subjects  ”  of  men  s  lives 
and  characters.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  the  poet  was 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  human  leadership  or  kingship 
should  be  determined  solely  by  ability  to  govern — that  he  was  a 
foe  to  tyranny — and  that  he  saw,  in  the  resistance  of  the  popular 
body,  the  process  through  which  the  commonweal  was  to  be 
“cured.”  Those  traits,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  completely  identify 
him  with  Bacon,  as  if  they  were  marked  and  singular  specialties, 
instead  of  being  common  to  tens  of  thousands  of  very  common- 
lace  people.  The  three  plays  from  which  Miss  Bacon  draws 
er  illustrations  are  treated  as  Elizabethan  dramas,  although, 
according  to  such  information  as  we  possess,  not  one  of  them 
was  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen. 

The  public,  of  course,  when  they  were  delighted  by  Shak¬ 
speare’s  plays,  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  it  was  the 
author  of  the  Novum  Organum  who  was  teaching  them  such 
wonderful  wisdom  and  poetry  through  the  medium  of  that  rude 
playhouse  on  the  Bankside.  How,  indeed,  could  they  ?  As  Miss 
Bacon  pertinently  suggests  ;  “  How  could  men  suspect,  as  yet, 
that  this  was  the  new  scholasticism,  the  New  Philosophy  P  How 
should  they  know  that  the  teacher  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  a 
poet  also?”  An  excellent  reason  why  they  could  not  have  known 
anything  about  it  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  when  the 
plays  were  written,  the  New  Philosophy  was  not  in  existence. 
Had  Miss  Bacon  looked  a  little  into  the  matter  of  dates,  she 
might  have  spared  herself  not  only  these  particular  questions, 
but  the  whole  inquiry  upon  which  she  has  bestowed  so  much 
barren  labour.  Critical  opinions,  and  the  judgments  of  all  human 
tribunals,  are  liable  to  mistakes  ;  but  dates  cannot  err.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  book  is  that,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  a  date,  nor  a 
single  attempt  to  verify  any  statement  or  allusion  by  contem¬ 
porary  testimony  of  any  kind.  Miss  Bacon  regards  dates  with 
supreme  scorn ;  yet  her  entire  theory  falls  to  pieces  the  moment 
it  is  submitted  to  this  infallible  test.  Two  or  three  figures  will 
demonstrate  the  fact.  Shakspeare’s  earliest  play  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  about  1590.  Between  the  date  of  that  piece 
and  Lear,  the  first  of  the  three  plays  selected  for  illustration  by 
Miss  Bacon,  he  produced  twenty-eight  plays.  After  Lear,  he 
wrote  eight  more.  His  last  is  assigned  to  the  year  1611. 
Compare  this  progress  and  these  dates  with  the  landmarks  of 
Bacon’s  career  as  an  author.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he 

fave  no  sign  of  his  moral  or  philosophical  studies,  but  confined 
imself  exclusively  to  publications  connected  with  law  and  juris¬ 
prudence.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  did  not  appear  till 
1605  ;  the  Second  Part  of  his  great  work,  containing  the  funda¬ 
mental  design  or  plan  of  the  Novum  Organum,  was  not 
completed  for  some  years  afterwards ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1620,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  was 
prepared  with  the  Third  Part  to  be  submitted  to  the  King. 
During  the  time  when  Shakspeare  was  writing  busily  for  the 
stage,  bringing  out  two  or  three  plays  a  year,  Bacon  was  working 
hard  at  the  law ;  and  by  the  time  that  Shakspeare  had  made 
his  fortune,  and  had  retired  to  live  at  Stratford,  where  he  wrote 
his  last  eight  or  nine  plays,  Bacon  was  beginning  to  direct  his 
attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  those  higher  pursuits  which  have 
rendered  his  name  illustrious.  We  are  not  here  discussing  the 
question  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  dates.  We  will  not 
even  step  out  of  this  strict  line  of  evidence  to  ask  whether  any 
man  capable  of  appreciating  the  nature  of  these  labours  is  also 
capable  of  believing  that  the  Novum  Organum  and  the  long  line 
of  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
same  brain.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  plays  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Bacon  as  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  simply  because  the  last  of  them  is  dated  nine  years 
before  the  Novum  Organum,  incomplete  as  it  is,  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  author.  There  are  no  means  of  reconciling  Miss 
Bacon’s  theory  with  these  stubborn  dates,  except  by  supposing, 
not  only  that  Bacon  wrote  the  Fourth  Part  first,  but  that  he  com¬ 
menced  it  so  far  back  as  1590— thirty  years  before  he  had  finally 


settled  his  plan,  after,  we  are  told,  repeated  alterations  and 
revisions.  But  the  whole  theory,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  regard  it,  is  a  dream  as  fantastical  as  the  elixir  vitce  or  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  Any  reasoning  upon  it,  beyond  the  necessary 
exposure  of  its  fallaciousness,  would  be  about  as  grave  an  error 
as  Miss  Bacon  herself  has  committed  in  writing  this  huge  book. 
The  lady,  who  is  perfectly  sincere,  has  deceived  herself,  by  lonely 
study  and  constant  iteration  of  one  idea,  into  this  strange  article 
of  belief ;  but  how  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  come  to  be  deceived  into 
it  passes  our  comprehension. 


BARTH’S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA* 

DR.  BARTH  has  successfully  accomplished  a  journey  which 
had  for  many  years  excited  the  ambition  of  explorers.  Set¬ 
ting  out  from  Tunis  in  January,  1850,  he  travelled  as  far  south 
as  Yola  on  the  Benuwe — the  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  which 
he  reached  in  June,  1851.  In  1852,  he  made  various  expeditions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tsad.  In  1853,  he  travelled  West 
from  Lake  Tsad  to  Timbuktu,  where  he  remained  about  six 
months.  In  1855,  he  returned  .by  another  route  to  Tripoli,  and 
thence  by  Malta  to  this  country.  His  various  experiences  and 
observations  during  these  six  adventurous  years  are  ultimately 
to  fill  five  volumes.  The  three  first  are  now  before  us.  They 
comprise  the  history  of  the  expedition  down  to  the  death  of  the 
last  of  his  travelling  companions — Mr.  Overweg — in  August, 
1852.  Books  of  travels  have  of  late  years  fallen  so  much 
into  the  bauds  of  persons  who  write  merely  for  amusement, 
that  many  of  Dr.  Barth’s  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  contents  of  his  work.  It  is  one  of  high 
claims,  and  in  many  respects  of  equally  high  performance;  but 
we  cannot  in  honesty  deny  that  it  has  peculiarities  of  style  which 
are  not  uncommon  in  German  writers,  aud  which  make  their 
learning,  patience,  and  conscientious  laboriousness  rather  unwel¬ 
come  to  most  English  readers.  Dr.  Barth  is  a  professional  tra¬ 
veller,  and  has  a  strong  and  just  appreciation  of  the  weighty  and 
serious  character  of  the  occupation.  He  has  therefore  chronicled 
the  events  of  every  day,  the  name  and  situation  of  every  station, 
the  pronunciation  of  every  word  which  came  in  his  way,  with  an 
accuracy  which  must  make  his  book  an  invaluable  guide  to  all 
persons  who  wish  to  make  a  profound  study  of  African  geo¬ 
graphy — we  had  almost  said  topography — but  which  is  a  little 
tedious  to  those  who  take  only  a  general  interest  in  the  subject. 
Solid  learning  and  labour  are  so  uncommon  in  modern  books  of 
travels,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  which  could  look 
like  a  want  of  respect  for  them,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  Dr.  Barth  had  relieved  the  severity  of  his  work  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  introduction  of  more  popular  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and 
people  that  he  witnessed,  he  might  have  increased  its  interest 
for  ordinary  readers  without  diminishing  its  value  for  professional 
students.  After  reading  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages,  setting  forth 
with  minute  accuracy  the  bearings,  names,  and  geological  and 
botanical  peculiarities  of  a  number  of  different  “  wadys,  it 
gives  one  a  kind  of  helpless  feeling  of  weariness  to  be  told  at 
length  the  reasons  why  Dr.  Barth  prefers  to  spell  the  name  of  a 
place  “  Ghat,”  in  deference  to  English  views  upon  the  subject, 
instead  of  “Rhat,”  which  he  personally  would  prefer ;  and  we 
fear  that  the  most  austere  reader  will  share  our  disappointment 
in  being  brought  through  a  howling  wilderness  to  the  eve  of  an 
encounter  with  robbers,  and  then  being  put  off  by  the  quiet 
remark,  “then  followed  the  scene  described  by  Mr.  Richardson.” 
The  interest  of  the  book,  however,  increases  rapidly  after  we  have 
got  beyond  the  first  volume  and  the  limits  of  all  preceding 
explorations. 

Dr.  Barth’s  expedition  was  made  under  the  patronage  of 
the  English  Government,  who  placed  it  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  and  associated  with  him  Dr.  Barth’s 
countryman,  Mr.  Overweg,  who  also  lost  his  life  in  the  course  of 
the  journey.  The  instructions  of  the  party  were  to  explore 
countries  then  quite  unknown — to  establish,  on  behalf  of  the 
English,  commercial  treaties  with  the  various  native  powers — and 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  most  effectual  mean"  of  check¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  Dr.  Bartfi  s  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  ready  help  which  he  received  from  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  his  testimony  as  to  the  protection  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  afford  to  those  who  have  claims  upon  it  in  the 
most  distant  and  barbarous  countries. 

The  centre  of  Northern  Africa,  lying  between  Morocco  on 
the  West,  and  Egypt  on  the  East,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  part 
of  Dr.  Barth’s  journey.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  who  bear 
a  great  variety  of  names,  of  which  that  of  Berber  is  best 
known  in  Europe.  The  Berbers  are  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Arabs,  who  drove  them  to  the  South  from  their  original  dwel¬ 
ling  places,  and  afterwards  immigrated,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
the  same  country.  They  are  a  Semitic  race,  altogether  different 
in  appearance  and  in  character  from  the  negroes  who  lie  to  the 
south  of  them  ;  and  though  Dr.  Barth  is  of  opinion  that  at  a  very 
ancient  period  they  were  Christians,  they  are  now  Mahometans. 
The  tribe  through  whose  special  territory  the  early  part  of  his 
road  lay  is  called  Azkar,  or  Hogar.  They  are  a  sort  of  aristo¬ 
cracy,  ruling  over  a  degraded  set  of  aboriginal  tribes,  whom  they 

*  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa :  being  a  Journal 
of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  s 
Government  in  the  years  1849 — 1 855-  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.G.L., 
&c.  &c.  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I— III.  London:  Longmans.  i857. 
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do  not  allow  to  carry  iron  spears  or  swords,  or  to  wear  sliowy 
dresses.  The  journey  through  the  territory  of  these  people  must 
have  been  a  very  dreary  one.  The  account  of  it  mentions  hardly 
anything  which  can  be  of  much  general  interest.  After  leaving 
the  territory  of  the  Berbers,  the  expedition  entered  the  region  of 
Air,  or  Ashen,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Kelowi,  a  tribe  which 
has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  Berber  blood,  and  which  branches  out 
into  so  many  subdivisions  that  the  list  of  them  fills  no  less  than 
four  pages  of  Dr.  Barth's  hook.  Their  country  is  remarkably 
mountainous  and  wild,  though  the  mountains  do  not  run  tp  any 
great  height.  The  expedition  was  detained  here  by  difficulties 
of  various  kinds  for  a  considerable  time,  and  during  the  delay 
Dr.  Barth  set  off  on  a  solitary  expedition  to  a  place  called 
Agades,  which  is  an  ancient,  and  was  once  an  important  town. 
The  most  flourishing  period  in  its  history  dates  as  far  back 
as  1515  ;  and,  from  the  space  inclosed  by  the  ancient  wall,  Dr. 
Barth  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  formerly  have  contained  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  as  many  as  30.000  persons.  Its  present  population 
is  about  7000.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  caravans  which 
supply  the  western  part  of  Sudan  with  salt. 

O11  his  return  from  this  excursion,  Dr.  Barth  and  his  two 
companions  agreed  that  they  would  separate,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  singly  to  a  place  called  Kukawa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tsad.  This  part  of  the  journey 
lay  over  ground  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily  explored. 
The  story  of  the  mere  travelling  is,  as  usual,  uninteresting  ; 
but  the  general  impression  which  it  conveys  is  curious,  and, 
to  us  at  least,  very  new.  That  part  of  Central  Africa 
which  lies  between  Like  Tsad  and  Timbuktu  is  far  from 
being  a  mere  desert,  and  its  inhabitants  are  already  removed  by 
some  degrees  from  mere  barbarism.  A  considerable  trade  in  a 
great  variety  of  articles  is  kept  up  over  the  whole  country,  which 
is  traversed  by  many  well-known  routes,  having  their  regular 
stations  and  resting-places,  and  it  contains  several  cities  of  very 
considerable  size.  The  populations  are  for  the  most  part  negroes, 
though  there  is  here  and  there  a  good  deal  of  Berber  blood 
amongst  them.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  their  condition 
is  the  predominancein  inanyplaces  of  the  Fellatahs — aMahometan 
tribe,  or  perhaps  sect,  w  ho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
were  roused  by  the  preaching  of  a  sort  of  black  Luther  into  a  state 
of  great  activity,  and  made  considerable  conquests  in  Central 
Africa.  Two  of  the  principal  towns  so  conquered  arc  Katsena 
and  Kano,  and  each  of  them  presents  many  features  of  in¬ 
terest.  Katsena  was  a  place  of  immense  extent.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  originally  as  much  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  ; 
and  “  if  only  half  of  its  immense  area  were  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  must  certainly  have  had  a  population  of  at  least 
100,000  souls.”  At  present,  there  are  scarcely  7000  or  8000 
people  living  in  it.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Fellatahs  for  seven 
years,  and  «as  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  o,f  the  fungus-like  character  of  these  great  African  cities, 
that  almost  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe, 
the  town  dwindled  down  to  its  present  size,  a  large  porportion  of 
the  population  removing  to  Kano. 

Kano  is  a  still  more  remarkable  place.  Its  existing  con¬ 
dition  shows  what  such  ton  ns  as  Agades  and  Katsena  must 
have  been  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity.  It  is  a  Mahometan 
town,  conquered  by  the  Fellatahs  with  but  little  resistance, 
about  the  time  when  they  besieged  Katsena.  It  owes  its 
greatness  to  the  emigration  from  that  place,  and  Dr.  Barth 
estimates  the  population  at  30,000  01*40,000;  but  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  influx  of  foreigners  raises  it  to  60,000,  and  it 
contains  about  4000  slaves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  places 
which  we  have  mentioned,  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited  ground  is 
enclosed  within  the  fortifications,  and  Dr.  Barth  conjectures,  pro¬ 
bably  enough,  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  enable  the  town  to 
sustain  a  long  siege  on  the  produce  of  the  lands  so  enclosed.  Dr. 
Barth  describes  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  inhabitants  with  considerable  vivacity,  and  he 
speaks  quite  enthusiastically  about  the  general  prosperity  and 
well-behjg  of  the  inhabitants.  “  Commerce  and  manufacture 
go  hau(ix'in  hand  there,  and  almost  every  family  has  its 
share  in  them.”  The  province  contains  some  of  the  finest 
corn  and  pasture  land  in  the  world,  and  all  the  wants  of  a  family 
can  bp  easily  supplied  for  from  4 l.  to  5 Z.  per  annum.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  Kano  is  cotton  cloth,  which  is  exported 
as  far  as  Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  north,  and  Tim¬ 
buktu — and  even  to  some  extent  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic— on 
the  East.  Timbuktu  alone  tabes  about  300  camels’  loads,  or 
5000k  worth  annually,  and  the  whole  amount  produced  is  worth 
as  much  as  25,000 l.  a  year.  Kano  is  also  famous  for  its  leather 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  imports  large  quantities  of 
guru  nuts,  natron,  salt,  ivory,  and  even  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  manufactures — calico  from  England,  silk  and 
sugar  from  France;  needles,  looking-glasses,  and  common  paper 
from  N  uremberg ;  sword-blades  from  Solingen,  and  razors  from 
Styria.  Dr.  Barth  remarks  that  singularly  few  English  articles 
are  imported.  One  very  significant  and  important  fact  in  the 
trade  of  Kano  is  that  ever  since  the  lower  course  of  the  Kw’ara 
was  opened  by  an  English  expedition,  the  river  has  been  used  by 
no  one  but  American  slave-dealers,  who  import  a  considerable 
quantity  of  American  manufactures,  and  take  in  exchange  nothing 
but-  slaves  and  a  small  quantity  of  natron.  Dr.  Barth  say3  that 
he  has  represented  this  fact  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
English  Government,  It  will  certainly  be  a  reproach  to  us  in 


every  way  if  we  allow  an  achievement  which  cost  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men,  and  was  undertaken  from  motives  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  to  be  perverted  into  a  means  of  extending  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  designed  to  extirpate. 

The  political  condition  of  Kano  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  it 
affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  amount  of  culture  which 
exists  in  what  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  mere  barbarous  wilderness. 
The  province  of  Kano  contains  about  500,000  people,  and  can  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  7000  horse  and  20,000  foot.  It  forms 
part  of  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  and  is  administered  by  a  governor 
who  is  held  in  check  by  a  sort  of  council,  the  organization  of 
w  hich  has  a  whimsical  likeness  to  the  aula  regia  of  the  old 
Norman  Kings  ;  for  it  contains  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace  or 
prime  minister,  a  master  of  the  horse  or  constable,  a  commander- 
in-chief,  a  chief  justice,  a  treasurer,  a  quarter-master-general, 
and  a  master  of  the  slaves — the  only  officer  of  the  whole  unknown 
to  our  own  early  constitution. 

From  Kano  Dr.  Barth  continued  his  route  to  Kukawa  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which  exists  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  that,  whilst  on  the  road,  he  received  a 
packet  of  letters  from  Europe  and  Tripoli.  On  the  other 
hand,  w-e  incidentally  learn  that  the  specie  of  the  country 
(cowries)  is  so  bulky  that  a  camel  cannot  carry  more  than  the 
value  of  12 1.  The  most  important  general  observation  that  Dr. 
Barth  made  on  his  road  was,  that  the  land  was  wonderfully 
fertile,  especially  in  cotton  and  indigo  ;  and  that  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  any  sort  of  regularity  or  authority,  and  could  give  decent 
security  to  life  and  property,  enormous  quantities  of  those  commo¬ 
dities  miglitreadily  be  produced.  Before  his  companion’s  arrival  at 
Kukawa,  Mr.  Richardson — who  was  on  the  way  to  the  same 
point  by  a  different  road — died,  and  Dr.  Barth  found  himself  on 
his  arrival  beset  by  all  sorts  of  ditliculties  as  to  his  property, 
which  the  government  of  the  place  were  naturally  anxious  to 
appropriate.  He  was,  however,  joined  by  his  surviving  friend, 
Mr.  Overweg, -and  by  much  patience  and  management  they  con¬ 
trived  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties.  Kukawa  is 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Bornu,  for  the  history  of  which  Dr. 
Barth  has  collected  some  materials  which  appear  to  us,  as  far  as 
a  very  cursory  glance  enables  us  to  judge,  likely  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  authentic  than  interesting.  He  lived  there  on  pleasant 
terms  with  the  Vizier,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  wish  of 
the  British  Government  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
him,  and  was  willing  to  allow  them  to  encourage  trade  in 
anything  they  chose  to  sell,  except  Bibles  and  spirits. 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Barth’s  departure,  this  liberal  person 
was  put  to  death,  leaving  behind  him  seventy-three  sons,  “  not 
counting  the  daughters.”  He  regarded  his  harem,  says  Dr. 
Barth,  as  “  a  kind  of  ethnological  museum.” 

We  hope,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  follow  Dr.  Barth  through 
the  remainder  of  his  journeys.  In  the  meantime,  by  wav  of  en¬ 
livening  a  subject  not  in  itself  very  amusing,  we  will  conclude  by 
referring  to  a  warning  which  he  offers  as  to  the  inconvenience  of 
administering  medicine  to  natives.  He  gave  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  and  six  ounces  of 
worm  powder,  to  be  divided  into  doses.  Wishing  for  a  speedy 
cure,  the  man  swallowed  the  whole  at  once.  The  consequences 
may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Overweg  had  a  more  ingenious  plan. 
Being  much  bothered  by  various  natives  for  medicine,  he  esta¬ 
blished  a  regular  routine,  settiug  apart  one  medicine  for  every 
day  in  the  week — calomel  on  Monday,  Epsom  salts  on  Tuesday, 
James’s  powder  on  AVednesday,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  humour  and  formality  in  this  which  is  wonderfully  German. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SLAVERY* 

OTH  the  Messrs.  Chambers  have  gained  a  reputation  of  a 
peculiar  but  very  effective  description.  They  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  French  litterateurs  than  any  other  prominent 
writers  of  the  present  day.  They  are  not  investigators,  or  dis¬ 
coverers,  or  even  deep  thinkers.  They  have  not  the  gift  of  showy 
writing ;  but  they  have  what  is  very  much  more  useful — a  style 
of  sparkling  clearness,  and  a  singular  facility  in  working  up  the 
raw  materials  of  more  prosy  labourers  into  a  shape  fit  for  the 
consumption  of  our  lazy-minded  public.  They  furnish  wings  to 
ponderous  statistics  and  closely-wrought  calculations,  which,  but 
for  their  aid,  would  never  travel  beyond  the  students  of  a  public 
library.  The  book  before  us  is  a  sample  of  their  handiwork.  It 
is  exceedingly  pleasaut  reading,  and  by  no  means  lengthy  ;  yet  it 
furnishes  a  perfect  handbook  of  the  Northern  side  of  the  slavery 
controversy.  It  is  a  mine  of  argument  for  those  who  hate  slavery 
simply  because  their  neighbours  hate  it,  and  would  be  very  glad 
of  a  decent  show*  of  reasons  to  back  their  opinions  ;  and  it  is  well 
stored  with  the  piquant  anecdotes  and  sharp  numerical  antitheses 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  modern  argumentation.  Of  the 
anecdotes  we  need  give  no  specimens.  Use  has  made  us  only 
too  familiar  with  them — perhaps  callous  to  them.  They  are  of 
the  kind  with  which  anti-slavery  books  have  teemed,  from  Miss 
Murtineau  to  Mrs.  Stowe — for  the  stream  of  them  is  ever  flowing. 
A  system  which  habitually  tears  wife  from  husband,  and  child 
from  mother,  which  rules  by  cruelty  and  spreads  by  prostitution, 
can  never  be  barren  in  anecdotes  to  illustrate  its  horrors.  Miss 
Martineau  tells  a  story  of  two  daughters  of  a  planter,  by  a 

*  American  Slavery  and  Colour.  By  William  Chambers,  Author^  of 
“  Things  as  tbdY  are  in  America.”  London :  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  N ew 
York ;  .Dix  and  Edwards.  1857. 
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mulatto  woman,  who  (being  all  but  white)  were  brought  up  by 
him  in  the  greatest  refinement,  and  with  the  most  religious 
education.  They  were  discovered  on  his  death  to  be,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  legal  flaw,  still  unemancipated ;  and  they  were 
sold  by  his  executors  by  public  auction  into  another  planter’s 
seraglio.  This  has  always  seemed  to  us  so  completely  to  sum 
up,  in  one  horrible  instance,  the  worst  iniquities  of  slavery,  that 
after  it  all  other  stories  have  seemed  superfluous  and  weak. 

But  the  figures  are  sufficiently  novel  to  be  worth  noticing  more 
specially.  The  upshot  of  w hat  they  prove  is  that  slavery  is  not 
only  a  crime  but  a  blunder.  It  is  eminently  wasteful  and  in¬ 
efficient — and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  though  3rou  can 
flog  men  into  moving  their  muscles  according  to  3’our  bidding, 
you  cannot  flog  them  into  ingenuity,  or  care,  or  diligence.  Fear- 
service  is  necessarily  eye-service  ;  and  therefore,  until  overseers 
acquire  the  attribute  of  ubiquity,  slavery  will  remain  the  most 
worthless  of  all  kinds  of  labour.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
economical  stagnation  in  the  Slave  States.  The  slaves  have  taken 
a  revenge  upon  their  masters  not  very  unlike  that  which  ancient 
Greece  was  said  to  have  taken  od  her  Boman  conquerors.  They 
have  made  labour  shameful  and  lust  easy ;  and  the  luxurious 
apathy  of  absolute  power,  and  the  free  scope  given  to  un¬ 
bridled  sensuality,  have  eaten  out  the  native  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  slave-owners,  and  have  left  them  as  stagnant  as  Spanish 
grandees.  Mr.  Chambers  proves  this  by  comparing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  achievements  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
sections  of  the  Union.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  North  is  just  three  times  as  much  per  acre  as  it  is  iu 
the  South.  Massachusetts  could  more  than  buy  up  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas  ;  and  yet  those 
States  are  collectively  upwards  of  sixty  times  as  large  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  their  population  is  four  times  as  great.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  is  five  times  as  great  in  the  North — small  as  is  its 
seaboard.  Its  manufacturing  products  are  nearly  ten  times  as 
abundant  as  those  of  the  South.  As  a  climax,  the  North  outstrips 
the  South  on  the  South’s  own  chosen  ground  : — 

The  North,  with  half  as  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  two 
thirds  as  many  persons  engaged  in  farming,  produces  aa", 000,000 
dollars’  worth  of  agricultural  produce  in  a  year  more  than  the  South  ;  twice  as 
much  on  an  acre,  and  more  than  double  the  value  per  head  of  every  person 
engaged  in  farming.  This  occurs,  while  the  South  paying  nothing  in  the  form 
of  wages  for  labour,  has  better  land,  a  monopoly  of  cotton,  rice,  cane-sugar, 
and  nearly  so  of  tobacco  and  hemp,  with  above  all,  a  climate  yielding  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  crops  in  a  year. 

In  everything  the  contrast  is  the  same — in  schools,  books, 
newspapers,  churches,  railways,  canals.  In  everything  the  N  onli 
advances,  the  South  lags  behind.  The  South  does  not  even 
contrive  to  pay  its  own  postage ;  and  the  deficiency  has  to  be 
made  up  by  the  superior  epistolary  energies  of  the  North. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  who  painted  the 
state  of  affairs  in  America  with  a  very  friendly  hand,  was  so 
impressed  with  the  failure  of  slavery  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  that  he  indulged  in  a  belief  that  it  would  die  out  of  itself. 
Mr.  Chambers  entertains  no  such  hopes.  The  demoralization 
wrought  by  slavery  on  the  slave-owners  disables  them  for  the 
energetic  efforts  which  a  transition  from  slave  to  free  labour 
would  require.  Moreover,  the  possession  of  slaves,  however 
injurious  to  the  community  at  large,  is  of  course  an  abundant 
source  of  wealth  to  individuals  ;  and  these  men  exercise  a  control 
over  public  opinion  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  inquisition.  The 
writer  before  ns  gives  instances  of  men  driven  out  of  the  Slave 
States  under  peril  of  their  lives — one  for  voting  for  Fremont, 
and  the  other  for  saying,  in  a  private  letter,  that  he  and  others 
should  be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  dared.  As  long  as  this  tyranny 
is  maintained,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  healthy  public  opinion 
being  formed  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  than  there  was  of  an 
opinion  being  formed  in  favour  of  Lutheranism  three  hundred 
years  ago  in  Spain.  And  those  whose  special  office  it  is  to  correct 
the  errors  of  human  feeling  and  opinion,  instead  of  rebuking  the 
evil,  sanction  it.  The  clergy  of  almost  every  denomination  are 
a3  much  tainted  with  slavery  doctrines  as  their  flocks.  The 
mediseval  Church,  much  as  she  is  accused  of  undue  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  her  age,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  serfs ;  and  that  villenage  has  almost  disappeared  from 
Western  Europe  is,  in  great  part,  her  work.  But  the  American 
denominations,  with  all  the  enlightenment  of  Protestantism  to 
guide  them,  only  rack  their  ingenuity  to  invent  pleas  for  slavery. 
One  imaginative  apostle  sees  in  it  a  mighty  instrument  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  blacks,  and  solemnly  points  out  the  danger 
of  preferring  their  temporal  to  their  spiritual  welfare.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  facts  that  Virginia  visits  with  imprisonment 
any  man  or  woman  who  teaches  even  a  free  black  child  to  read, 
and  that  Tennessee,  only  last  December,  forbad  any  black  to  go 
to  church  for  the  space  of  one  year,  might  modify  these  sanguine 
views.  Another  reverend  gentleman,  with  humble-minded  blas¬ 
phemy,  does  not  venture  to  inquire  into  the  religious  objects  of 
the  “  instituiion,”  but  complacently  lays  it  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  Providence.  “  It  is  not  a  moral  evil.  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.”  According  to  this  doctrine  we 
must  presume  that  the  existence  of  such  persons  as  this  apologist 
to  bring  infamy  on  the  Christian  name,  is  “  no  moral  evil,  but  the 
Lord’s  doing.”  It  is  unquestionably  very  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  preachers  hold  their  positions  durante 
bene  placito,  and  depend  for  their  very  sustenance  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  their  congregation.  Now  men  rather  like  to  be 
lectured  severely  on  vices  which  only  affect  their  spiritual 


welfare — the  passing  sting  is  a  pleasing  excitement,  and  is  more¬ 
over  accepted  by  the  conscience  as  full  discharge  and  satisfaction 
for  all  penitential  liabilities ;  but  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who 
shall  venture  to  reprove  a  community  for  any  vice  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  w  hich  involves  a  temporal  loss.  In  England,  the  wrath 
of  an  indignant  flock  is  commonly  confined  to  measureless  abuse  ; 
but  in  America  it  is  unfortunately  able  to  point  that  abuse  by  a 
summary  dismissal.  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  for  us,  before 
whose  eyes  the  links  that  unite  State  and  Church  are  snapping 
year  by  year,  to  see  the  most  thoroughly  “  voluntary  ”  com¬ 
munity  of  Christians  the  world  has  beheld  since  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  brought  face  to  face  with  a  huge  national  iniquity,  and 
instead  of  rebuking,  cowed  into  approving  it.  The  only  reli¬ 
gious  body  which  seems  never  to  have  wavered  in  reprobating  it 
is  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  even  her  conduct  is  susceptible 
of  the  ill-natured  explanation,  that  she  derives  her  support 
mainly  from  Europe. 

But  if  the  Southern  clergy  are  faithless  to  their  trust,  and 
the  Southern  people  either  bribed  by  self-interest  or  over¬ 
awed  by  menace,  at  least  it  may  be  said  there  is  hope  that 
the  energetic  North,  the  home  of  Abolitionism,  stanch  in  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  will  eventually  prevail.  Unhappily,  the  North 
is  not  stanch  in  the  cause  of  Freedom.  It  values  philanthropy 
much,  but  the  almighty  dollar  more.  The  South  gives  Protec¬ 
tionist  votes  as  hush-money  to  the  North  ;  and  the  North,  being 
Protectionist  to  the  back-bone  in  its  convictions,  cannot  bring 
itself  to  relinquish  this  support.  This  may  very  possibly  not 
be  an  enduring  obstacle,  for  a  change  of  opinion,  similar  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  England,  may  take  away  all  its 
value  from  the  bribe.  But  a  much  more  serious  hindrance  to 
any  hearty  action  against  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  North  is 
the  ineradicable  prejudice  against  colour.  Mr.  Chambers  gives 
a  great  many  instances  which  betray  a  state  of  public  feeling 
scarcely  conceivable  to  us  iu  England.  The  rudest  and  the 
most  enlightened  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  share  it  alike.  It  seems  to  be  felt  with  equal  keen¬ 
ness  bjr  clergymen  and  laymen,  by  the  pious  and  the  profane — • 
nay,  even  intense  Abolitionist  opinions  do  not  seem  to  secure  a 
man  from  this  moral  contagion.  No  accomplishments,  no  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities,  can  save  from  virtual  excommunication 
the  unhappy  possessors  of  any  proportion  of  negro  blood.  They 
are  secluded  in  special  galleries  in  church,  banished  to  special 
schools,  hunted  out  of  public  conveyances ;  and  in  hotels, 
the  common  table  d’hote  is  taboo  to  them.  A  Pariah 
in  India,  or  even  a  leper  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
w  as  scarcely  more  an  object  of  commiseration  than  a  free  negro 
is  in  the  free  Northern  States  of  America.  A  curious  illustration 
of  this  state  of  feeling  occurred  in  New  York.  A  certain  college 
in  that  State  had  the  courage  to  appoint  a  quadroon  to  one  of  the 
professor’s  chairs.  This  professor,  not  satisfied  with  this  un¬ 
paralleled  favour,  had  the  audacity  to  fall  in  love  with  a  white 
young  lady,  who  was  weak  enough  to  accept  him.  But  she  had 
a  brother,  a  very  pious  clergyman,  and  distinguished  for  the 
fervour  with  which  he  testified  against  the  atrocities  of  slavery. 
He  never  seems  to  have  contemplated  a  personal  application  of 
the  doctrines  of  equality  and  fraternity.  He  was  willing  enough 
to  look  on  the  negro  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  looking  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  brother-in-law. 
Accordingly,  w  ith  a  ready  Yankee  instinct,  he  appealed  to  the 
mob  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  nothing  loth,  assembled  one 
Sunday  afternoon  after  Church,  “  w  ith  an  empty  barrel  spiked 
with  shingle  nails,”  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  patriotic  ven¬ 
geance  complete,  in  order  to  tar  and  feather  the  aspiring  professor. 
He  escaped  out  of  their  clutches,  and  fled,  first  to  New  York, 
w  here  he  married  his  hard  won  bride,  and  then  to  England.  But  a 
luckless  schoolmaster  who  had  given  him  shelter,  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  his  situation.  This  story  reads  like  a  tale  of  some 
of  the  worst  periods  of  the  most  exclusive  German  aristocracies — 
except  that  some  more  geptle  form  of  death  would  probably  have 
been  substituted  for  the  “empty  barrel  spiked  with  shingle  r  -  ’Is.” 
It  seems  to  be  the  hard  fate  of  the  American  constitution  to  revive 
w  ithin  its  own  pale  all  the  evils  against  which  it  v  as  designed  to 
protest,  without  any  of  the  mitigating  adjuncts  which  made  them 
tolerable  in  the  older  societies.  It  has  persecution  without  the 
self-devoted  faith  which  almost  hallowed  it — despotism  un¬ 
tempered  by  the  patriarchal  feeling — and  an  aristocracy  of  caste, 
impassably  fenced  off,  and  unsoftened  by  the  halo  of  chivalrous 
traditions. 

As  long  as  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  feelings  such  as  these, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  North,  notwithstanding  such  indica¬ 
tions  as  have  recently  been  given  by  the  legislatures  of  New  Arork 
and  one  or  two  other  States,  can  never  be  really  in  earnest  in 
the  cause  of  Abolition.  But  were  it  ever  so  much  in  earnest,  it  is 
bound  band  and  foot  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is,  as  is  wTell  known,  a  portion  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  now  appears,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  any  direction.  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Cuba,  even  Brazil,  maybe  ultimately  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex. 
The  curse  of  slavery  may  be  perpetuated  over  halt  a  continent— 
the  Senate  may  be  swamped  by  the  votes  of  fifty  new  Skive 
States — and  yet  the  North  will  be  powerless  to  interfere.  The 
Constitution  cannot  be  altered  except  with  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  involving  therefore  a  considerable  number 
of  Slave  States;  and  in  consequence  of  the  strange  provision 
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that  five  slave  votes  shall  be  equal  to  three  free  votes,  the  slave¬ 
owners  are  and  must  remain  masters  of  the  Slave  States.  The 
entanglement  is  inextricable — the  South  is  thoroughly  master  of 
the  situation.  As  long  as  the  Union  is  maintained,  slavery  must 
endure;  and  the  North  has  hitherto  resolutely  declined  even  to 
contemplate  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  remedy  would 
be  a  certain  one,  though  attended  with  terrible  risk : — 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Northern  States  from  the  confederacy,  whether 
peacefully  or  by  armed  force,  would  so  shake  and  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of 
Southern  institutions,  that  an  insurrection  by  the  slaves  would  be  inevitable 
— slavery  would  dissolve  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

The  South  knows  this.  It  has  often,  in  its  vaunting  and  reckless  modo  of 
speaking,  threatened  to  quit  the  Union.  Let  it  try. 

Feeling  its  power,  the  North,  if  true  to  itself  and  animated  by  higher 
motives,  could  in  a  short  space  of  time  extinguish  slavery.  It  could  say  to 
the  South :  “  Unless  you  proceed  to  follow  our  example,  and  make  provision 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  your  slaves,  the  partnership  between  us  must 
be  dissolved ;  we  must  quit  the  confederacy,  and  be  to  you  in  future  a  foreign 
country.”  A  resolute  but  friendly  address  in  these  terms  from  an  aggregate 
convention  of  Free  States  is  what  civilization  would  point  to,  instead  of  a 
resort  to  arms.  But  what  a  glow  of  patriotism — what  an  arousing  of  sensi¬ 
bilities— what  a  casting  forth  of  selfislmess — what  a  disruption  of  venerated 
traditions — what  an  enlightening  of  the  masses — must  ensue  before  the  North 
assumes  this  grand  attitude !  It  will  not  do  so.  The  execution  of  the  threat 
would  be  Bevolution. 

And  yet  the  prospect  of  sitting  still  is  terrible  enough.  The 
slaves  are  now  four  millions,  ancl  in  ten  years  they  will  be  five 
millions.  A  war  with  some  powerful  European  State  is  always 
a  possible  contingency.  Suppose  the  Federal  forces  to  be  engaged 
in  defending  the  Union  on  some  other  point — a  black  regiment 
or  two,  raised  in  Hayti,  might  march  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  great  slavery  difficulty  would  be  solved  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  massacre. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  BULGARIA* 

CjiHIS  book  is  the  composition  of  a  Greek,  but  written  in 
-L  French,  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg.  Its  approval  by 
the  Russian  censorship  shows  that  it  can  contain  nothing  directly 
contrary  to  Russian  interests,  while  its  combined  Greek  and 
Russian  origin  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  not  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  on  the  particular  question  of  Bulgaria,  Greek  and 
Russian  interests  by  no  means  coincide.  It  is  palpably  the 
interest  of  Russia  to  exaggerate,  while  it  is  palpably  the  interest 
of  Greece  to  depreciate,  the  importance  of  the  Slavonic  element 
in  Turkey.  M.  Vretos,  then,  between  his  Hellenic  impulses  on 
one  side,  and  the  terrors  of  the  censorship  on  the  other,  might  well 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  laudable  impartiality.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  direct  liking  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
Bulgarians,  and  hardly  contemplates  the  subject  from  either  a 
Greek  or  a  Russian  point  of  view.  The  book  too,  though  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg  after  the  war,  was  written  at  Athens  before 
it.  It  contains,  however,  very  little  political  matter  at  all.  A 
few  side  blows  at  the  Turks  in  several  places,  and  a  few  more  at 
England  and  France  in  the  preface,  are  no  more  than  one  must 
expect ;  and  one  or  two  slightly  adulatory  allusions  to  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1829  may  have  been  inserted  as  a  sop  to 
the  censorial  Cerberus.  The  staple  of  the  book  is  historical, 
antiquarian,  and  statistical ;  and,  notwithstanding  one  or  two 
strange  errors  which  we  shall  point  out,  it  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  literature  in  all  these  aspects.  We  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
on  M.  Vretos’  minute  local  inquiries,  whether  into  antiquities 
or  statistics,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  points  of  more  enlarged 
interest  connected  with  ancient  and  modern  Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria  is  a  country  very  far  from  devoid  of  interest,  whether 
we  regard  its  present  condition  or  its  past  history.  The  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  British  troops  at  Varna  may  have  done  something 
to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  former,  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
has  done  anything  to  dispel  public  ignorance  as  to  the  latter. 
So  many  people  have  fought  at  Sebastopol,  and  have  even 
whiten  books  on  the  Crimea,  without  ever  having  heard  of  the 
Repubi.e  of  Cherson,  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  mass  of  officers,  tourists,  and  correspondents  returned  from 
Bulgaria  as  wise  as  they  went  about  Ring  Bogoris  and  King 
Joannice.  One  “  British  Resident  of  twenty  years  in  the  East  ” 
has  indeed  discovered,  what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Gibbon  and 
Finlay — that  John  Tzimiskes,  commonly  held  to  have  been  a 
Byzantine  emperor,  was  in  point  of  fact  a  Bulgarian  king.  Long 
before  that,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  had  found  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  effected  by  a  certain  “Baldwin  II.,” 
who  appears  in  authentic  history  at  quite  another  date,  and  in 
quite  another  character.  Indeed,  as  so  few  people  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  still  fewer  can  be  expected  to  know 
anything  about  its  enemies  ;  and,  besides,  what  hope  is  there  for 
a  people  whose  two  most  renowned  heroes  bore  the  names  of 
Simeon  and  Samuel  ?  Byzantine  history  has,  to  be  sure,  its  Isaacs 
and  its  Michaels,  but  the  princes  so  angelically  and  patriarchally 
designated  do  not  figure  among  the  great  legislators  and  warriors 
of  the  Empire.  These  we  commonly  find  among  the  Leos, 
Basils,  and  Constantines,  the  Johns  and  the  Nikephoroi.  But 
in  Bulgaria,  from  the  time  of  its  first  conversion  to  Christianity, 
a  Jewish  or  Puritanical  tinge  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
nomenclature.  The  historian  must  record,  with  as  grave  a  face 
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as  he  can,  the  triumphant  career  of  King  Simeon  and  the  heroic 
endurance  of  King  Samuel,  and  must  weep,  if  he  can  without 
smiling,  over  the  decadence  of  the  monarchy  under  the  feebler 
hands  of  King  Gabriel. 

Bulgaria,  in  its  modern  aspect,  has  some  claim  upon  our 
regard  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  Christian 
nations  under  the  direct  sway  of  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bulgar-ili  alone  contains  a  population  of  two  millions ; 
and  this  is  far  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  as 
it  forms  also  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  inland 
Macedonia.  The  whole  Greek  nation,  scattered  as  it  is,  doubtless 
far  outnumbers  the  Bulgarian  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Sultan  has  more  Bulgarian  than  Greek  subjects.  Most  certainly 
it  is  so  if  we  look  to  the  European  provinces  only.  The  Roumans 
also  probably  outnumber  the  Bulgarians,  but  their  relation  to  the 
Porte  is,  like  that  of  the  Servians,  completely  different.  Of  the 
European  Christians  to  be  directly  benefitted  by  Tanzimats  and 
Hatti-Humayuns,  the  Bulgarians  are  certainly  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class,  and  must  nearly  approach  a  moiety  of  the  whole. 
The  modern  Bulgarians  appear  to  be  the  most  honest,  peaceable, 
and  industrious — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  backward  and 
apathetic— of  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  They  have  displayed 
nothing  of  the  intellectual  and  military  vigour  of  their  Hellenic, 
Albanian,  and  Servian  brethren.  Their  conquest  by  the  Ottomans 
was  not  ennobled  by  any  such  blaze  of  glory  as  attaches  to  the 
names  of  Hunniades,  Scanderbeg,  and  Constantine.  They  sink 
silently  out  of  notice  after  the  battle  of  Nikopolis.  Since  then,  some 
gross  case  of  oppression  has  occasionally  roused  them  into  momen¬ 
tary  revolt,  but  they  have  never  been  capable  of  any  sustained  and 
vigorous  resistance  to  the  oppressor.  Greece  and  Servia  have 
each  a  War  of  Independence  to  record — Bulgaria  has  none.  She 
did  but  send  a  few  volunteers  to  fight  for  the  independence  of 
Hellas.  The  modern  Bulgarians,  under  a  good  government, 
would  doubtless  make  loyal  subjects  and  peaceable  citizens,  and 
under  due  instruction  they  might  turn  their  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  to  better  purpose  than  they  do  at  present ;  but,  if  the 
Danube  is  ever  to  be  set  on  fire,  it  will  certainly  be  in  the 
Servian  rather  than  the  Bulgarian  portion  of  its  course. 

Going  back  a  thousand  years,  one  is  almost  appalled  to  find 
these  same  Bulgarians — inhabiting  the  same  country,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  speaking  essentially  the  same  language — appear¬ 
ing  as  the  most  indomitable  defenders  of  their  own  freedom,  and 
the  most  formidable  aggressors  upon  the  freedom  of  others.  For  at 
least  four  centuries  they  were  the  terror  of  Constantinople — an 
enemy  really  more  dangerous  than  the  Saracen  himself.  Even 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  in  its  Orthodox  form, 
in  no  way  diminished  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Empire.  Two 
such  great  States  have  seldom  existed  so  long  amid  such  con¬ 
stant  warfare,  with  so  little  permanent  result  on  either  side. 
Each  nation  has  often  pressed  into  the  territory  of  the  other;  but 
for  eleven  hundred  years  the  chain  of  Hamius  has  been,  speaking 
roughly,  the  barrier  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Greek. 

The  origin  of  the  primitive  Bulgarians  is  disputed.  Dr.  Prichard 
makes  them  Turks — M.  Vretos  agrees  with  Professor  Max  Muller, 
in  making  them  Fins,  like  the  Magyars  This  is  almost  purely  an 
archaeological  question  ;  for  the  Bulgarians  of  history,  as  well  as 
the  Bulgarians  of  modern  times,  are  essentially  Slavonic.  The 
Magyars  retain  their  Finnish  language  ;  in  modern  Bulgarian, 
some  small  Finnish  elements  are  all  that  is  said  to  be  discernible 
in  the  Slavonic  mass.  Probably  the  best  analogy  would  be  the 
Ararangian  conquest  of  Russia,  where  the  Scandinavian  settlers 
were  almost  immediately  Slavonized.  So,  in  Bulgaria,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Finnish  or  Turkish  tribe  was  speedily  lost  among  the  mass  of 
their  Slavonic  subjects.  They  speedily  occupied  Mcesia,  and  made 
the  Roman  Terminus  recede  from  the  Danube  to  Hcemus.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  ninth,  form  a  scene  of  incessant  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Empire.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
embraced  Christianity,  but  their  third  Christian  King,  Simeon, 
though  he  had  received  a  Greek  education  at  Constantinople, 
was,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  a  more  terrible  foe  to  the 
Empire  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  972  the  triumphant 
arms  of  John  Tzimiskes,  the  conqueror  of  Saracen  and  Russian 
alike,  annexed  Bulgaria  for  a  moment  to  the  Empire.  N 0  sooner 
was  he  dead  than,  during  the  minority  of  Basil  and  Constantine, 
the  valiant  Samuel  not  only  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  but 
obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Illyria,  Macedonia, 
and  Northern  Greece.  His  capital  was  Achrida.  After  years 
of  incessant  warfare,  Basil  II.  overthrew  the  new  monarchy, 
and  re-annexed  Bulgaria  to  the  Empire,  winning  thereby  the 
surname  of  Bov'XyapoKTovos,  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians.  From 
his  time  Bulgaria  remained,  except  during  two  brief  revolts, 
a  Byzantine  province  till  1186.  Then,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  Imperial  forces,  a  new  Bulgarian  kingdom  arose, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
Empire  of  Constantinople.  This  new  state  seems,  however,  to 
have  comprised  only  the  modern  Ottoman  province,  without 
including  the  Macedonian  conquests  of  Samuel,  though  so  large 
a  Bulgarian  population  still  remains  there.  At  last,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bulgaria  shared  the  fate  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  power  of  the 
Ottoman. 

M.  Vretos’  summary  of  Bulgarian  history  is  useful,  as  being 
the  only  connected  history  of  the  people  which  we  know.  Gene¬ 
rally,  one  has  to  pick  out  with  some  difficulty  the  special  Bui- 
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garian  thread  from  the  general  web  of  the  ^  Ja!  ' 

VarnaSU  took  up  the  subject  of  Bulgarian  history  because  of 
the  interest  which  he  had  conceived  m  the  country  during  h 
residence^ there,  and  without  a  sufficient  oi ^fami¬ 

liarity  with  the  history  of  his  own  people.  Certainly  we  we 
staggered  at  such  blunders  as  the  following . 

Cet  auteur  nousraeconte  [ric]  que 

[sic-it  should,  we  think,  he  Crumnus ]  fut  flu  empereur, 

?nT^'  be  tX^  that  the  Emperor  Nikephoros  Phokas 
<<  mourut  de  tristesse,"  instead  of  being  murdered  by  John 
Tzimiskes.  More  appalling  still  is  ^  mist^e  °“8  <.  yers 

broadest  facts  in  Constantinopohtan  history  m  p.  °4  • 

Sto  lpoq™  [“45:  les  Latin,  amie.t  tU  chart,  de  Constan- 

own  boot 

to  find  the  tolerably  well-known  fact  th at  the  Latins  held  Co  j 
stantinople  fifteen  years  longer  and  that  John  Vatatzes 

*” ’iXilhririrek^irdlj  entitled  to  put  together  “la 
Hate  [ne„iy  two  page,  long]  de.  autenra  dont  nous  aeon*  recto 
fi6es  les  fautes  histonques,”  including  St  btraoo,  oon 

stantine  Porpliyrogennetos,  Gibbon,  and  A' on  Ham  • 

t,  ertailly.Vp.  49.  cangbj  G.bbon  in 

that  of  mistaking  the  town  of  Ancliialos  on  tlieEuxmo  lor  tne 
well-known  river  Achelous  in  Western  Greece.  It  is  curious 
that  Mr  Finlay  (whom  M.  Vretos  never  mentions)  has  pointed 
out\hes;une  error.  But  chronology  shows  that  neithex -could 
have  borrowed  from  the  other.  M.  Vretos  wrote  in  185., 

Mr  Finlay  only  printed  the  volume  in  question  the  same  ^ear. 

We  are7  sorry  to  add  that  the  St.  Petersburg  press  is  not 
very  accurate  either  in  its  French  or  its  Greek. 

THE  ROU A  PASS  * 

TT  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a  novei  as  the 
1  Roua  Pass.  It  does  not  aim  at  excellence  of  the  highest 
order  but  it  displays  almost  every  quality  that  ensures  the  a  - 
tairun.nlVf  a  secondary  success.  The  story  »  |Onto™d 
and  well  told,  the  incidents  are  natural  and  varied,  several 
of  the  characters  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  o^-that  M  the 
heroine  — is  fresh,  powerful,  and  original.  The  Highland 
scenery,  in  which  the  plot  is  laid,  is  described  with  truth 
and  feeling — with  a  command  of  language  which  leaves 
v?4l  impression,  and  without  that  flood  of  ^ord-pamtmg  which 
is  ant  to  deluge  romances  written  in  imitation  of  Jane  Pyre  and 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Buskin.  We  might  find  numberless  points 
to  praise'iutbis  luterestiug  »d  effect, r»  -to^  but  ge u«u 
is  aut  to  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  relative  me  • 
hear  that  a  novel  is  good,  but  we  can  scarcely  gather  the  de^ 
of  goodness  intended  to  be  assigned  to  it.  Probably,  there  lor  , 
when  we  say  that,  without  bearing  any  trace  of  imitation  the 
7?  on  a  Pass  is  a  tale  of  the  same  kind,  and  attaining  the  same 
degree  of  excellence,  as  the  Initials,  we  shall  give  our  readers 
a  better  clue  to  the  pleasure  they  may  expect  m  reading  it 
than  if  we  were  to  fill  columns  in  analysing  and  eulogising  its 

C°The  story  of  the  Roua  Pass  turns  upon  the  adventures  of  three 
Englishmen  who  have  taken  a  shooting-box  m  the  Highlands. 
They  there  meet  not  only  with  grouse  and  red-deer,but  with 
three  young  ladies,  daughters  of  a  neighbouring  land 
of  Glenbenrough.  An  intimacy  is  rapidly  formed,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  picnics  and  excursions  begins,  aflording  an  opportunity 
to  the  author  to  describe  scenery,  and  to  the  heroes  to  make  lo'  . 
The  youngest  of  the  Miss  Macneils  is  too  completely  a  child  to 
he  more  than  a  spectator,  and  as  the  eldest  sister  instantly  sub¬ 
sides  into  a  decorous  aud  steady  flirtation  with  the  best  con¬ 
ducted  of  the  Englishmen,  the  second  sister,  Esme,  engages  the 
affections  of  the  two  others,  who  are  not  the  sort  of  persons 
to  make  a  young  lady  happy.  The  one  is  a  polished,  sceptical, 
sentimental  triL-the  Her  is  a  bold  proud,  ambit, ons  man 
-who  has  the  one  merit  of  feeling  the  love  he  offeis.  In  the 
hack-ground  is  a  young  Scotch  cousin,  who  nurses  a  hopeless  pas¬ 
sion  for  Esme,  and,  finding  his  passion  not  even  suspected  by  its 
object,  hurries  abroad,  and  stays  there  till  the  close  of  the  thud 
volume.  The  whole  burden  of  the  story  rests  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  heart  that  spring  up  between  Esme  and  her  two  English 
lovers :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task 
to  paint  with  anything  like  an  adherence  to  truth  and  nature  the 

*  The  Roua  Pass;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By  Erick  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  i857. 


relations  which  would  bind  together  a  simple,  1 
mountain  girl  with  two  men  of  the  world.  Difficult,  however,  as 
the  task  is,  the  author  succeeds,  and  the  conduct  of  Esme “ 
many  of  the  little  adventures  which  mark  the  .intercourse  of  the 
strangers  and  their  Highland  friends  is  delineated  with  great 
penetration  into  the  niceties  of  character. 

Auber,  the  unloving  lover,  easily  wins  her  to  a  frank  con- 
fidence  iu  him.  aud  she  unaffectedly  acknowledges  tie  delight 
she  feels  iu  the  company  of  a  man  superior  in  education 
and  manners  to  any  one  she  has  seen  before.  It  is  a 
great  merit  in  the  author  that  he  has  neither  made  Auber 
too  bad,  nor  given  us  too  much  of  him.  His  villany 
is  such  as  might  be  found  in  an  ordinary  member  of 
society,  and  is  not  a  mere  lifeless  piece  of  stage  exaggeration. 
He  amuses  himself  with  seeing  how  great  an  influence  he  can 
obtain  over  a  girl  whom  he  admires  but  cannot  love,  simply 
because  he  is  fa?  too  blast  to  love  any  one.  An  inferior  writer, 
in  drawing  such  a  character,  would  have  made  him  construct  a 
web  of  diabolical  plots,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Roua  Pass 
understands  the  point  at  which  a  man  whose  °nly  vdHny  is  a 
want  of  fresh  feeling,  would  really  stop  short.  Esme  is  never 
nersuaded  to  fancy  herself  in  love  with  him,  and  reserves  the 
whole  current  of  hev  feelings  for  his  rival.  This  rival  is  drawn 
with  success  inferior  to  that  attained  in  the  delineation of  Auber 
only  because  he  is  represented  as  ambitious,  and  ambition  ca 
scarcely  be  portrayed  in  fiction.  He  gams  Esme  s  love,  and 
them  6  although  deeply  and  fervently  attached  to  her  marries  a 
duke’s  daughter  in  order  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  a  novel, 
a  seat  in  Parliament  seems  a  very  small  thing  by  the  side  of  a 
young  lady’s  love,  although  in  real  life  there  may  be  men  who 
think  domestic  felicity  a  cheap  sacrifice  when  ^eighedagamst 
the  possibility  of  becoming  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  -the 
ambitious  lover  of  Esme  is  very  properly  punished  for  has  choice, 
aud  lives  to  become  the  most  miserable  person  m  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  his  wife.  Esme  herself  falls  back  on  the  Scotch  cousin,  and 
.rets  well  out  of  the  trouble  caused  her  by  her  English  foyers 
Here  again,  we  may  observe  that  it  requires  considerable  skill 
to  makeSit  s’eem  natural  and  satisfactory  that  Esme  should  end 
in  this  way.  But  we  fully  acquiesce  111  the  arrangement.  She 
does  noT  mourn  over  “  a  lost  love.”  She  sees  that  her  true 
happiness  lies  in  the  affection  of  her  cousin.  All  is  smooth  with 
!  r  “  .  ,  ,  i  i  i-  onrl  rmipf,  amonff  her  ancestral 


ES and she lives In  peace  and  quiet  among  her  ancestral 

mounta  has  this  in  common  with  the  Initials— 

that  the  main  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  the  behaviour 
of  a  simple,  noble-hearted  girl  who  finds  herself  tin  own 
into  the  society  of  a  foreign  lover,  who  is  111  some  respects, 
at  letl  hei  superior.  Ind  like  the  Initials .it .contains 
many  parts  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  story, 
but  which  mainly  charm  us  because  they  have  a  local  colour¬ 
ing,  and  give  us  pictures  of  manners  and  traits  of  national 
character.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  first  volume,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  loch-fishing,  of  a  “  barn  ball  ”  and  of  the  Sunday  congrega^ 
tion  of  a  Highland  church— each  admirable  for  life  and  tiuth,  and 
a  subdued  flavour  of  the  ludicrous.  Later  in  the  story  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  hospitality  of  a  Highland  vassal,  welcoming  bis 
laird  and  bis  laird’s  family,  and  a  very  touching  account  of  the 
fate  of  a  Highland  shepherd  lost  111  the  snow.  There  are  also 
some  comic  scenes,  principally  based  on  tlie  oddities  of  a  warm¬ 
hearted  old  maid,  that  show  the  author  had  an  eye  to  the  pecu 
liarities  of  the  last  generation  of  the  Scotch.  We  do  not  mean 
to  speak  of  the  Roua  Pass  as  a  hook  without  faiilts.  There  are 
sometimes  too  many  characters  on  the  stage  at  once,  and  the 
few  scenes  laid  in  England  are  worked  out  m  a  manner  so  thin 
and  unreal  as  to  make  it  certain  that  observation  is  the  secret 
of  the  excellence  attained  in  the  Scotch  scenes.  But  the  faults 
are  very  few  aud  very  trifling,  and  novel  readers  may  think 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  a  story  offered  them  so  pleasant, 
so  new,  and  so  evenly  good  throughout. 
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SOCIETY- 


Tp  CONQMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

4-J  C,  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman.  IIENftY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman. — ROliERT  BIDDULPH,  Esc 
Advantages—  ’  * 

Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  op  the  Profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year 

An  accumulated  Capital  of  .  £1  E7E  nnn 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claim's  .’  .’  .'  '  1  455  000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  ’890  000 
the  last,  Bonus,  declared  in  1854,  averaged  £67  pek  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to  .  .  .  .  aqv  non 

icies  in  force  . 


7,437 

240,000 


Policies  in  force  . 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds  . 

T  he  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859 
Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1859,  will  participate 
in  the  Division  of  1863. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


R^*TAL  LITERARY  FUND. — The  SIXTY-EIGHTH  ANNI- 

DESEIMYRthe^9tb®EF  9 V«°  ,C°rporation  wiu  take  place  in  Freemasons’  Hall, 
no  xUJAUAY,  the  19th  inst.,  at  6  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Earl  GRANVILLE,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair. 

STEWARDS  : — 

Charles  Manby,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 


W.  F.  Allen,  Esq. 

Rev.  Churchill  ltabington,  B.D. 
Frederick  Pratt  Barlow,  Esq. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Bolton. 

Lionel  Booth,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  K.C.B. 
Rev.  Prof.  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F  S  A 
Eight  Hon.  William  Cowper,  M.P. 

Daniel  Cronin,  Esq. 

William  Bodham  Donne,  Esq. 

William  Fuidge,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ilaliburton. 

Cssar  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  William  Heathcote,  Bart,,  M.P. 
Arthur  Helps,  Esq. 

George  Willoughby  nemans,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Mounteney  Jcphson,  M.A. 
John  Johnes,  Esq.,  Dolaucothy. 

T.  Winter  Jones,  Esq. 

John  William  Kaye,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 

William  Money  Kyrle,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  M.A. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Livingston,  M.D. 

William  Jones  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Professor  Masson,  M.A. 

Dr.  Edward  Meryon,  M.D. 

Rev.  George  M.  Musgrave,  M.A. 

Sir  William  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  F.R.S. 
Arthur  J.  Otway,  Esq. 

John  Pepys,  Esq. 

Sir  George  Philips,  Bart. 

Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Philip  Sydney  Pierrepont. 

W.  Jennings  Rees,  Esq.,  B.A. 

■  Captain  Saver. 

Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S. A. 

William  Stuart,  Esq. 

,  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

:  W.  M.  Tartt,  Esq.,  Cheltenham. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

Rev.  Professor  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A- 
|  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  Provost  of  Queen’s. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  K.C.B. 

George  S.  Trower,  Esq. 

Matthew  Uzielli,  Esq. 

James  Watson,  Esq. 

F.  VV.  Vernon  Wentworth,  Esq. 

I  Thomas  Sutton  Western,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  ofKars,  Bart.,  M.P. 


-  -  James  Wilson,  Esq.  M.P. 

"‘J  be  obtained  from  the  Stewards,  and  from  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Chambers  of  the  Corporation,  73,  Great  Russell-street,  W.C.  ^ 

_ _ _ _ _ __ _ OCTA VIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.— Piccolomini,  Albonl  Spezia 

-.  Gidglini,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  and  Vialetti. 

ConcertDAY’  May  18tb’— AU  the  Artist®  o(  the  Establishment— Grand  Morning 

TUESDAY,  May  19th.-LA  FIGLIA  DEL  REGGIMENTO.  Piccolomini,  Poma 
Bottardt,  and  Belletti.  *  ’ 

THURSDAY,  May  21st.— LA  TRAVIATA.  Piccolomini,  Giuglini,  and  Bene- 

VENTANO. 

VFSNATAN0DanIv“LETTird'_IL  TR0VAT0RE’  SpEZIA«  Alboni,  Giuglini,  Bene- 
ACALlSTAde  (each  Eve,lin»)  with  the  entireh  New  Ballet,  by  M.  Masset,  entitled. 
For  particulars  see  Bills. 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle  tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
lnaybe  ,had  a‘  !he  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade,  Haymarket. 
Pi  icc  One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a  half  each. 

HER  MAJESn  S  IHEAIRE,  HAYMARKET.- — Under  the 

tiedl:ive  Patronage  ?f  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Her  Royal 
?“hess  ?f  Nent.  Mrs.  ANDERSON,  Pianiste  to  Her  Majesty  the 
§nvM’fh»dpn-StFUCtl  AU  to  tho^Koyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 

n  't?*’  and  thc  Pri,,ce  Alfred.  ANNUAL 
®RA",D  . N!°HN INf4  CONCERT  in  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Monday,  May  18th, 

T  t°,c,-°Lk  Precisc!-V>  with  all  the  Principal  Artistes,  also 

the  Band  and  Chorus  of  that  establishment.  Conductor,  Signor  Bonetti 
Prmmpal  Vocal  Performers  will  include  Madlle.  Piccolomini, Madlle.  Maria  Spezia 
Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madlle.  Angiola  Oetolani,  and  Madame  Alboni.  Signor 
(,IUGLINI-  Mr.  Charles  Braham,  Signor  Beneventano,  Signor  Const, 
Signor  Vialetti,  and  Signor  Belletti.  > 

I,nl^ru!I',e’hta!  Performers.—  Pianoforte— Mrs.  ANDERSON, Mrs.  F.  B  JEWSON 

and  Mr.  W.  G.  CUSINS.  Violin— M.  BAZZINI,  Solo  Violin  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria’ 
PEZZE,  First  Violoncello  of  H.  M.  Theatre;  Contrabasso-Signbr 
GILARDONI,  Iirst  Contrabasso  of  H.  M.  Theatre 
Pnccs  of  Admission  Boxes  :  Grand  Tier,  £4  4s.;  Pit  ditto,  £2  12s.  6d.;  First  ditto, 
£3  3s.;  Second  ditto,  £2  2s.;  llnrd  ditto,  £1  11s.  6d.;  Stalls,  £1  ls.;  Pit,  7s.;  Amphi¬ 
theatre Stalls,  5s. ;  Gallery,  2s.  6d.  ’  '  f 

Applications  for  Boxes,  Stalls,  and  Places,  to  be  made  at  the  Box-offici 
Majesty  s  Theatre;  the  principal  Librarians  and  Music  Publishers;  or  of  Mrs 
sox,  34.  Nottmghnm-placc,  Y’ork-gate,  Regent's  Park. 

(  ) RySTA ^PALACE. -FLOWER  SHOW. — TO  GARDENERS. 

—No  Specimens  can  be  entered  for  Exhibition  after  MONDAY,  the  25tli  instant 
Gardeners  applying  m  writing  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  that  day,  and  producing 
sattsfaetory  evidence  of  their  being  bona  fide  Gardeners,  will  receive  Special  Ticket! 

of  Prizes  msv  3dl th,  on  payment  of  5s.  at  the  doors.  The  Regulations  mid  Schedules 

ol  1  nzesmay  now  be  obtained  on  application. 

Crystal  Palace,  May  12,  1857. _ By  Order,  GEORGE  GROVE.  Secretary. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — FLOWER  SHOW  ANT)  GREAT 

FOUNTAINS.— THE  FIRST  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  of 
uie  present  Season  will  be  held  on  SATURDAY,  the  30th  MAY.  The  first  Display  of 
the  Great  1  ountains  and  the  entire  system  of  Waterworks,  will  take  place  between 
fand- cl,?Rk  tho  Afternoon.  Military  Bands  will  be  in  attendance,* 1  in  addition  to 
menfof  Half-a  GnrePaany'  AdmISSlon  by  Season  Tk'kets.  *  both  classes,  or  on  pay- 

1 1th  ofSept  ember. r  F'°WCr  Sh°W  °f  thiS  Sca80n  WiU  take  p,ac«  on  the  9th- Mth,  aad 
— Crystal  Palace,  May  12th,  1857. _ By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

D^Souam^^p  ^  MUSEUM,  4,  Coventry  Street,  Leicester 
imkw;  G  Brolf1'amlPe  ;~Lcctures  by  Dr.  Kahn,  daily,  at  3  o’clock,  on  highly 
At  Mf  n  .“rti"'  Dr,UetlVe  toplca’  and  by  1,r’  Sbxton,  F.R.G.S.,  F.K.S.,  as  follow!  •— 
rth  r  Jl’  ‘,he  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Sense  of  Sight  At 
4,  the  Great  lobacco  Controversy.  At  Half-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat-  its  Use!  Prenu- 
ration,  Adulteration,  and  Digestion.  The  Museum  contains  1U00  Models  and  Prenara 

tm  10 anAdmHsk)nr l! ""r at '  1^  'he  °Tpen  dail-v  (for  gentlemen  only)  from  10 

-  -  '  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  containing  Dr.  Kahn’s  Lectures,  gratis  to  visitors. 

pHICHESTER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.— This  College  is 

ln(ended  to  receive  Graduates  only,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Theological  Examina- 
*  and  or  Parochial  work.  The  terms  of  the  College  extend  from  Jaimarv  2H  to 

and  in ^October  °mForUSfurth^h  l°  R-ece,mber  20tb- with  a  fortnight’s  vacation  at  Easter 
Principal  F  fUrther  partlculars.  aPP]Y  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  the 


-office  of  Her 
Andes- 


'EDUCATION.  -  ADVANTAGEOUS  OFFER  —  A  Clertrvman 

-JU  '!'ht>  prcpareJ  a  limited  number  of  Private  Pupils  for  the  PUP!  ir  wtnftr  s 
^Address,  the  Rev.  H.N.  B.,  Messrs.  Dav.es,  Wax  Chandlers,  63,  St.  Martin’s-lanc 

TYEAL  SPANISH  M ANTI LL AS. — A .  BLACKUORNE  bem  to 

hnny  tbtatn«e  bas  a  choice  COLLECTION  ofth/above 
- — - — - gmql  bpanush  Depot,  56a,  South  Audley-slrect,  Grosvenor-square. 

C  l  Ewiu^!G^  .AA.U  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections 

bVhad  at  2h5gloat2y  CSt^  °f  th,ese(.‘nterestiiig  branches  of  Science,  can 

Majesty  149  strand  A?U1'r'lS,  ea-ch’,  J’  Ti:n?,ant.  Mineralogist  to  Her 

™  ,r  ’  Mrand>  Tondoq.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c 

Mr.  Iennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

M  CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

RmiTsterUccN,’  °F  9’-mGKEAT  COLLEGE  STREET,  WEST- 

viduuls  from  their  Handwriting'11 


WDAWlhON  and  SONS  reuularlv  SUPPLY  the  SATI  IiDAY 
•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town  and  bv  the 

and  {reign  mai,s’ to  al1  par,s  01  the  United  Kingdom  India^Aus* 
n ^wspa™drsf< ^  A^sTtbr^  MW  Adv,ertisf."?ents  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
application?  7’  mth  P°htlCS  0,,d  days  of  Publication,  sent  gratis  on 

Abc-hurch-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. ;  Established  1809. 


L Y  b.  WILL  1  H  IS  COS  1  10  FUIN  L  ?  is  often  a  thoncit 

Richard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  rears. 


A  yeileS  °f  *hoto««*pM°  Portraits, 

Memoir!Umber  f°r  contains  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  with 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechureli-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly  and 
_ David  Boouk,  86,  Fleet-street. 


This  Day,  8vo,  16s. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME.  Con- 

KJ  tamed  in  Charges  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  Birmingham;  supported  by  Additional 
Facts  and  Arguments,  by  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.c!  '  Additional 

_ _ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  differences  in  shakespfapfx 

VERSIFICATION  IN  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  HTS  T  I  re  i  i  6 
the  like  Points  of  Difference  in  Poetry  generally  S  L1FE’  And  011 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

F^SSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  DANGERS  WHICH  MAV 

Cl  )X  D  u  c  tS  o  /its  Professors  X  b  A  r  1 1  FBOvv  TUE  TEACHING  °R  the 
Dublin  h  IROl'ESSORS.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

By  the  same  Author, 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THK 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Seventh  Edition.  7s  6d  *  iHh 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  ROMANISM  HAVING 

THEIR  ORIGIN  IN  HUMAN  NATURE,  Fifth  Edition^  6d  ^ 

London  :  Joun  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

On  Saturday  next  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.,  price  31s.  6d  cloth 

>°EMS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate  With 

TV  at  1  lustrations  by  W  Mulready,  R.A.,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  T.  Creswiek  R  A 
D.  Maclise, R.A.,  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A. R. A.,  W. H.  Hunt,  D.  G.  Rossetti’ 
_ Edward  Moxon,  Dover-street. 


Now  ready,  price  Gd. 

)UmfnTts  GFaFICES  and  METROPOLITAN  IMPROVE- 

dVlbNlb.  By  Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

_ _ James  Kidgway,  Piccadilly;  and  ail  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

MHILE-CLASS  EDUGA  1  ION.  West  of  England  Prizes  and 

UniversRiesbyejPD.AcL:Ni:EX  St'hCme’  ^  lnt™d-li-’  Add-ssed  to  the 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

Also  in  the  Press, 

Ac™DEEsqRUE  LLLCATTON  OF  THE  FARMER.  By  J.  D. 


COMPLETION  OF  “  LITTLE  DORRIT.”  ~ 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  2s„  a  Double  Number  (19  and  201 
being  the  conelading  Part  of 

T  JTTLE  DORRIT.  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  New  Serial 

I  J  htory,  uniform  with  “  Bleak  House,”  “David  Comierfield  ”  “  Dnmhpv  -mj  c„„  . 
With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  pperneia,  -Uorabey  and  s®n- , 

_ _ Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bonveric-strect. 

On  the  30tb  inst.  will  be  published,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth,  or  24s.  6d 
half-bound  raorocco, 

nPHE  VOLUME  OF  LITTLE  DORRIT.  By  Charles  Dickfns 

J.  Containing  40  Illustrations  by  Hablot  Iv.  Browne.  J  S* 

_ _ Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

J  ust  ready, 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  SURREY.  By  M.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 

XX  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barnster-at-Law.  Price  2s.  6d.,  limp  cloth,  gilt.  1 

_ _ William  Walker,  196,  Strand. 

TO  VISITORS  TO  LONDON. 

Third  Thousand.  In  a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gulliek,  price  14s. 

pfURIOSITIFS  OF  LONDON:  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 
V-Z  Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Fiftv  Years’ 
Personal  Recollections.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  y  y 

“  A  wonderful  little  dictionary  of  London ;  there  is  so  much  out-of-the-way  reading 
in  it  such  apt  illustration  of  personal  experience,  and  such  a  quantity  of  agreeable 
illustration,  drawn  both  from  books  and  men.” — Examiner  -Jo 

“Valuable  and  painstaking.  We  find  in  it  much  that 'is  curious,  interesting  and 
new.  — Jrress. 

By  the  same  Author,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  6d.  each, 

CURlOSi  1  IEb  Oh  il  IS  I  DRY.  Fourih  thousand. 

PiLHvlK  NOT  GENFRALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY  Ex¬ 
plained.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 

David  Bogui,  Fleet-street. 


May  16,  1857-} 


Tlie  Saturday  Review. 
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Now  ready,  Price  One  Shilling,  No.  XVIT.,  MA^., 
MONTHLY  REV 

CONTENTS  :■ 


I  E  W. 


I.  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
II.  The  Six  Days  of  Creation. 

III.  Dynevor  Terrace. 

IV.  The  Temple  Collection. 

V.  Fashionable  Superstitions. 


VI.  Archaeology.  .  ,  _ 

Notices  of  Books— The  Oxford  Essays— 
TheMetaphysicians— Stanley's  Lectures 
—  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphind— The  Eve 
of  St.  Mark—' Thornbury’s  Ballads. 


New  Burlington-stheet, 
May  16. 


Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


T 


Ml  K  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  COIL,  is  published.  THIS 

DAY.  CONTENTS 


I.  Pedestrianism  in  Switzerland. 

II.  Slavery  in  America. 

III.  Lunatic  Asylums. 

I V.  Political  Squibs  and  Satires 


V.  Photography. 

VI.  Roving  Life  in  England. 

VII.  Persia  and  its  Inhabitants. 

VIII.  The  New  Parliament  and  its  Work 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


jy|R.  BORROWS  NEW  WORK. — THE  ROMANY  RYE,  is 


now  ready. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


This  day,  8vo, 

T  ORD  CAMPBELL'S  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF  HIS 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND  will  be  published  on 

Monllay‘  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ . 

R.  FORTUNE’S  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA  DURING  THE 

YEARS  1853-6,  will  be  published  next  week. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 


M 


This  day,  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  to  the  CLERGY  OF  HIS  DIOCESE, 

_/\  ijcfore  his  Triennial  Visitation  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1857.  By  Henry,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Exctei .  j0HIf  Murray,  Alhemarle-street. _ _ _ 

Just  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

TATE  POT, ICY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  from  the  beginning 

of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NORSE  FOLK. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.  By  Charles 

Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “  Home  Life  in  Germany,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Just  ready. 

It. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.” 

'T'O  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

1  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Just  ready. 

III. 

IPGYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  SUEZ  CANAL.  A  Narrative  of 

J  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  By  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo,  14s. 

iv. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.” 
J^IGHTSHADE.  By  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

DEFENCE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.  8vo,  with  Map  and 
Illustrations,  15s. 

VI. 

rpHE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY.  By  Mrs.  Challice.  2  Yols. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


s 


COLLECTIVE  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S 
FINAL  REVISION. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  £1,  cloth, 

rpiIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  EDMUND  READE. 

X  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected :  With  additional  Poems. 

contents  : — 


Italy,  in  Four  Parts. 

Vision  of  the  Ancient  Kings. 
Our  Youth,  and  how  it  passed. 
Catiline. 

Memnon. 


Life’s  Episode. 

Cain  the  Wanderer. 
The  Deluge. 

Man  in  Paradise. 
Revelations  of  Life. 


Lyrical  Poems. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  (and  may  be 

p  had  of  all  Booksellers),  price  4s.  8d.,  Crown  Octavo,  215  pages, 

MACNAUGHT  ON  INSPIRATION.  Second  Edition,  Revised 

and  Corrected. 

REVIEWS  OP  THE  PIEST  EDITION.  .  . 

« A  work  distinguished  by  a  fearless  investigation  of  truth,  an  uncompromising 
hostility  to  deception  and  makebelieve,  a  sincere  worship  of  all  which  is  holy  and  good 
—distinguished  likewise  by  clearness  of  cpncepiion,  closeness  of  argument,  punty  ol 
expression,  and  completeness  of  arrangement.”—  H  estminster  Review,  July,  18d6.  n 
“  A  wise  and  clearly  reasoned  book,  written  throughout  in  a  most  reverent  spirit. 

^'7he' 'whole  work  is  characterized  by  liigh  ability,  scholarship,  thought,  and  sin- 

cerity  ” — Northern  Daily  Times. _ _ _ _ _ _ ; 

NEW  WORKS  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  DR.  FABER. 

This  day  published,  price  6s. 

rpHE  CREATOR  AND  THE  CREATURE;  or,  the  Wonders  of 

X  Divine  Love. 

This  day  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Frederick  W.  Faber,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  Oratory 

0fi?ondon1:'PiUcu.un)S0N  and  Son,  147,  Strand;  9,  Capel-street,  Dublin ;  and  Derby. 

~  BALFOUR’S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANW 

In  Crown  8vo,  pp.  664,  with  831  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  By  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.D., 

F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Third  Edition.  ....  .  ,  „  . 

“The  most  masterly  digest  of  the  science  which  has  yet  appeared.  —Witness. 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. _ _ 

REV.  F.  I)  MAURICE’S  MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo.  ,  , .  ,  , 

Part  1.  SYSTEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  Anterior  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Third 

Epartn2.5S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TIIE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

C'°Part3  MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY  from  theSixth to  Twelfth  Century.  5s.  cloth. 
Part  4.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY . — In  preparation. 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. _ 

OTlCE— MR.  RUSKIN’S  NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITIONS 

OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS,  &c„  are  now 
ready,  price  is.  Tf[E  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

I. 

ELOW  THE  SURFACE :  a  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

3  vols. 

ii. 

THE  ROUA  PASS:  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 

Erick  Mackenzie.  3  vols.  .  ,  T,  .  v  t.  „  •  i 

“  The  attractions  of  the  story  are  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  a  brilliant  social 
Dicture  of  stirring  scenes  and  striking  adventures.”— Sun. 

“The  romance  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  the  story  never  flags.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  written ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  Highlands  are  most  graphic.”— Craw*. 


B 


III. 

rpHE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK:  a  Romance  of  Venice.  By  Thomas 

I  Doubleday.  2  vols.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

«  The  ‘  ^ve  of  St.  Mark  ’  is  not  only  well  written,  but  adroitly  constructed,  and  inte¬ 
resting.” — Athenceum. 

IV. 

IARIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA  ;  or,  Phases  of  London  Life.  By  E. 

'  M.  Whitty,  Author  of  “  The  Governing  Classes.”  2  vols.,  Post  Svo. 

“Mr  "whitty  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing  satire  for  a  genuine  purpose.  You 
jaugh  vvitli  him  very  much ;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in  thought.”— Athentcum. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


This  day  is  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  cioth,  10s.  6d. 

[IOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL-DAYS.  By  an  Old  Boy. 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 


MR.  MAURICE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  SI’.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln  s  Inn. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  being  Lectures  on  the 

Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
St,  James,  and  St.  Jude.  In  one  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ _ _ .. 

A  THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  KINGSLEY’S  “WESTWARD  HO!” 
Just  ready,  in  one  handsomely  printed  volume  (520  pages),  Crown  8vo, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

*  *  a  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition,  in  3  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d.,  are 
still  on  hand. 

WESTWARD  HO  !  or,  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir 

Amyas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Burrougli,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  Reign  of 
Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Rendered  into  modern  English  by 
Charles  Kingsley. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  C  o. _ _ _ 

This  day  is  published,  a  Second  Edition,  in  Three  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £l  11s.  6d. 

rnwo  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  F.S.A., 

X  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  “  Westward  Ho !”  &c. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HEROES :  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  7s.  6d. 

GLAUCUS ;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
WESTWARD  HO  !  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  £1  Us.  6d. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.  5s. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Second 

Edition.  2s.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ 


SPINAL  DEFORMITIES. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

/WASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 

\  J  beneficial  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  close  attention  and  perseverance,  in 
some  of  the  most  unpromising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity,  without  the  use  ot  Steel 
Stays  or  other  similar  contrivances.  With  Engravings  illustrative  ot  the  l  ases  Ly 
Samuel  Hark,  F.R.C.S.,  Author  of  “Practical  Observations  on  Curvatures  of  the 

Spine,  &c'Lond  j0Hff  Churchill,  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


/WH  ARLES  KINGSLEY  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

“The  most  complete  and  masterly  analysis  of  Kingsley’s  writings  that  has  yet 

appeared.” — British  Standard.  m  .  . 

“The  writer  criticises  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  but  with  calmness,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  insight.” — Leader. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  No.  15,  price  Cs. 

London:  Alexandeh  Heylin,  28,  Paternoster-row. _ 

rpiIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES— CHURTON’S  AND  BOOTH’S, 

X  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W„  next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 

List  of  New  Books  lately  added  in  English,  French,  and  German  literature:— 


Barth’s  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Bonar’s  Desert  of  Sinai. 

Spottiswoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 
Russia  after  the  War.  By  Bunbury. 
Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Dark  and  Fair. - Under  the  Lime  Trees. 

Angler  in  the  Lake  District. 

Olmstead’s  Texas. 


Villemain,  Clioix  d’Etudes  Littdraires. 
Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 
Grondcourt,  Portraits  Intimes  du  XVIII. 
Siecle. 

Thiers’  Consulat.  Tome  XV. 

Domenech,  Journal  d’un  Missionaire  au 
Texas  et  au  Mexique. 

Barante,  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biogra- 
phiques. 

Du  Casse,  Precis  Historique  des  Opera¬ 
tions  Militaires  en  Orient. 

Le  Demon  d’ Argent.  Par  Conscience. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobriers.  Par  Reybaud. 
Germaine.  Par  About. 

La  Paienne.  Par  Pichat. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse.  9  tomes. 
Marechal  Marmont  devant  l’Histoire. 

Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  Scudo. 


Barchester  Towers.  By  Trollope. 

Dynevor  Terrace. - Below  the  Surface. 

Photo  the  Suliote.  By  Morier. 

Bombay  to  Busliire. 

Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Still  Waters. - May  Hamilton. 

Egypt  and  the  Great  Suez  Cana1. 
Fortunes  of  Glencove. 

Sifters  of  Charity.  By  Challice. 
Chandless’  Visit  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Lake’s  Defence  of  Kars. 


La  Liberty  de  Conscience.  Par  Simon. 

Der  Augenbliek  des  Glucks.  Von  Ilach- 
lander.  2  bde. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  die  philosophische 
Konigin.  Von  Julius  Bach er.  3  hde. 

Norddeutsehes  Leben.  Vcn  Eduard 
Ziehen.  2  hde. 

Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla.  Vcn  G.  Keller. 

Seltsame  Gesehichten.  Von  H.  Koenig. 

Rheder  und  Matrose.  Von  Einst  Will- 
komm. 

Sehatzkastlein  des  Gevatternrmns.  1  on 
Auerbach. 

Soil  und  Haben.  Von  Freytag. 

Stein’s  Leben.  Von  G.  II.  Pert z.  7hd\ 

Frauenliebe  und  Kunstleibeiuf.  V.n 
Caroline  Gohren. 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON 

HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  IN  THE  COURSE 
OF  PUBLICATION : 


rnHE  MARTYR  OF  THE  PONGAS :  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 

X  Ilarable  James  Leacock,  first  West  Indian  Missionary  to  Western  Africa.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Caswall,  I).D.,  Vicar  of  1’igheldean,  Author  of  “America  and  the 
American  Church,”  &c.,  &c.  In  small  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6s.  6d. 

II. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  With  English  Notes  by  Chr. 

Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  [In  a  few  day  9. 

in. 

SIVAN  THE  SLEEPER :  a  Tale  of  all  Time.  By  the  Rev.  H. 

C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford:  Author  of  “The 
First  of  June.”  In  small  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

IV. 

UEBEC  CHAPEL  SERMONS;  Vols.  YI.  and  VII.  By 

Henby  Aleoed,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  In  small  8vo.  [In  preparation. 


Q 


SELECTIONS  FROM  MARTIAL.  With  English  Notes,  by  the 

Rev.  John  Edwards,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Butler,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In 
Post  8vo.  [Preparing  for  publication. 

SERMONS  on  Texts  from  the  GOSPELS  and  EPISTLES  for 
particular  Sundays.  By  John  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Marylebone.  In  small  8vo,  6s. 

VII. 

Discourses  on  the  fall  and  its  results.  By  the 

Rev.  John  Hannah,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  In 
small  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

VIII. 

Sermons  on  the  characters  of  the  old  testa¬ 
ment.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford;  Author  of  a  “Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  with  Notes,  in  8  vols.  In  small  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 

IX. 

CATECIIESIS  ;  or,  Christian  Instruction  preparatory  to  Confir- 
mation,  and  First  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  Third  Edition.  In  small  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  [Koto  ready. 

x. 

ECHOES  FROM  MANY  MINDS:  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry. 

Edited  by  Lady  Charlotte  Maria  Pepys.  In  18mo.  [In  the  press. 

Hymns  and  poems  for*the  sick  and  suffering. 

In  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Selected  from 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Fosbery,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Sunningdale.  Fourth  Edition.  In  small  8vo,  6s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

XII. 

Principles  of  natural  theology. 

Anchor  Thompson,  M.A.  In  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

CHRISTIAN  THEISM  :  the  Testimony  of  Reason  and  Revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
(This  Work  gained  the  first  Burnet  Prize  in  a  Competition  of  208  Writers.) 

XIII. 

THEOPHILUS  ANGLICANUS  ;  or,  Instruction  concerning  the 

Church,  and  the  Anglican  Branch  of  it.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Chr.  WoRnswoBTH,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Eighth  Edition.  In  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

XIY. 

''PHE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  HOLY  WEEK  :  being  a  Course  of 

X  Parochial  Lectures  for  the  week  before  Easter,  and  the  Easter  Festivals.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Author  of  “  The  Old 
Man’s  Home,”  and  other  Works.  Fifth  Edition.  In  small  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

xv. 

/COMFORT  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.  Selected  from  various 

\_J  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Ivennaway.  With  a  Preface  by  S.  Wil- 
berporce,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition.  In  small  8vo,  5s. 

xvi. 

ECHOES  FROM  EGYPT  ;  or,  the  Type  of  Antichrist.  Con¬ 
cluding  with  the  Number  of  the  Beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18).  By  the  Rev.  W.  J 
Groves,  M.A.  In  8vo.  _  [In  the  press. 

ETVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


By  Robert 

[Now  ready. 


In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

AGONISTES;  or, Philosophical  Strictures,  suggested  by  Opinions, 

chiefly  of  Contemporary  Writers.  By  Alfred  Lyall,  B.A.,  Hector  of  Harble- 
down,  Kent. 

In  this  work  the  opinions  of  the  following  Authors  (amongst  others)  are  discussed, 
viz.:  Archbishop  Whately — Wliewell — Chalmers — Grote — Lord  Brougham — Sydney 
Smith— Jeffrey — Mill — Brown— Paley — Macaulay — Baden  Powell— J.  H.  Newman — 
Mackintosh — and  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

_  Rivingtons,  Waterl oo-place. 

Now  publishing  at  One  Penny  each, 

PLAIN  SERMONS  BY  CLERGYMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND.  33  are  out.  Also,  SOUND  WORDS;  a  Series  of  Eighteen 
Tracts.  One  Penny  each,  or  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

_ London :  Cleaveb,  10,  Vere-street,  W. 

Postage  free,  for  Stamps,  Improved  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Little  English  flora.  By  g.  Francis,  f.l.s.  a 

Botanical  and  Popular  Account  of  our  Field  Flowers,  with  numerous  Engravings 
and  Poetical  Illustrations. 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’-hall-court;  D.  Francis,  24,  Mile-end-road. 

This  day  is  published,  in  1  Vol.,  thick  Royal  8vo  (of  680  pages),  cloth  boards,  price  8s. 
(allowed  to  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  £5), 

riATALOGUE  GENERAL  DES  LIVRES  FRANCAIS, 

\J  IT  A  LIENS,  ESPAGNOLS,  Anciens  et  Modernes,  qui  se  trouventchez  Barthes 
et  Lowell,  libraircs,  14,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  (W.) 

This  Catalogue  contains  a  vast  selection  of  all  the  most  important  works  in  all 
departments  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  many  of  which  have  been 
collected  during  repeated  journeys  on  the  Continent.  In  it  will  be  found  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Diplomacy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 
Military  Art,  Chess,  Transactions  of  the  principal  learned  Societies  of  Europe,  a  most 
extraordinary  selection  of  works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Archaeology,  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  History,  Numismatics,  Memoirs,  Voyages  and  Travels,  including  all  the 
Exploratory  ones  published  at  the  expense  of  the'  French  Government. 

***  A  separate  Catalogue  of  Elementary  Books  and  popular  Publications 
may  be  had,  price  Is. 


NEW  WORKS 

PRINTED  FOR 

WALTON  AND  MABERLY, 

UPPEE  GOWER  STREET,  AND  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

COMPLETION  OF  DR.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Now  ready,  2  largo  Vols.  medium  8vo,  £4,  cloth,  lettered, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Four  Maps  and  534  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood. 

The  articles  in  the  work  have  been  contributed  by  the  following  writers: — 
George  Feegusox  Bowen,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Ebward  Heebbrt  Bunbury,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
George  Butler,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

William  Bodham  Donne. 

Thomas  H.  Dyer. 

J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 

Edward  Boucher  James,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Robert  Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

George  Long,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

John  Robson,  R.A.,  of  the  University  of  London. 

Leonhard  Schmitz,  PhD.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  ofthe  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Mill  Hill  School. 

William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London  (Editor). 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Henby  Walfobd,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

George  Williams,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

*,*  Vol.  I.,  £l 16s.— Vol.  II.,  £2  4s.  (Just  published.) 

By  the  same  Editor, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  One  Vol.,  £2  2s.,  cloth  lettered. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.  3  Vols.,  £5  15s.  6d„  cloth  lettered. 

*»*  The  above  three  Works  form  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Antiquity. 
A  Prospectus,  with  specimens,  will  be  sent  by  Post  (free),  to  any  one  writing  for  it. 

n. 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Now  ready,  520  Illustrations,  12s.  6d.,  cloth, 

ANIMAL  PHYSICS;  or,  the  Body  and  its  Functions  familiarly 
Explained.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  One  Vol.,  small  8vo. 

Contents: — General  View  of  the  Animal  Organization — Bones  and  Ligaments — 
Muscles — Structure  of  the  Lower  Animals — Nervous  System — Circulation — Lymphatics 
— Respiration — Digestion — Assimilation,  Secretion,  the  Skin,  Animal  Heat — Senses — 
Touch — Smell — Taste —  Vision — Hearing — V oice — Development,  M aturity,  Decline, 
Death. 

hi. 

Now  ready,  328  Illustrations,  12mo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth, 

Natural  philosophy  for  schools.  By  Dr. 

Lardner. 

This  Volume  has  been  compiled  to  supply  the  want  felt  by  a  large  number  of 
Teachers,  of  a  Class-book  for  Junior  Students.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey,  in  clear  and 
concise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal  divisions  of  Physical  Science,  illus¬ 
trated  copiously  with  figures,  showing  the  form  and  arrangement  of  apparatus,  and 
the  manner  of  performing  the  most  important  experiments. 

IV. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Four  Vols.,  20s.,  cloth. — Sold  separately,  as  under: — 

Dr.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.  357  En- 

gravings.  One  Vol.,  5s.,  cloth. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS, 

PNEUMATICS,  AND  HEAT.  292  Engravings.  One  Vol.,  5s.,  cloth. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.  260  Engravings. 

One  Vol.,  5s.,  cloth. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY,  MAG- 

NETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS.  395  Engravings.  One  Vol.,  5s.,  cloth. 

***  The  Four  Volumes,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  course  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  sufficient  not  only  for  the  highest  degree  of  school  education,  but  for  that 
numerous  class  of  University  students  who,  without  aspiring  to  the  attainment  of 
Academic  honours,  desire  to  acquire  that  general  knowledge  of  these  sciences  which  is 
necessary  to  entitle  them  to  graduate,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  is  expected 
in  all  well-educated  persons. 

y. 

With  211  Illustrations,  12mo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth, 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  (From  the ‘Museum 

of  Science  and  Art.) 

By  the  same  Author  from  the  same  work, 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH . 100  Cuts,  2s. 

COMMON  THINGS.  First  Series . 114  Cuts,  2s.  6d. 

COMMON  THINGS.  Second  Series . 119  Cuts,  2s.  6d. 

MICROSCOPE . 147  Cuts,  2s. 

POPULAR  PHYSICS  . 85  Cuts,  2s.  6d. 

STEAM  AND  ITS  USES . 89  Cuts,  2s. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  First  Series  ....  119  Cuts,  2s.  6d. 
POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Second  Series  ...  61  Cuts,  2s. 

THE  BEE  AND  WHITE  ANTS . 135  Cuts,  2s. 

VI. 

12mo,  6s.,  cloth, 

LOGIC  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  LANGUAGE.  By  Dr. 

R.  G.  Latham,  Author  of  the  “  English  Language,”  &c. 

VII. 

With  100  Illustrations,  8vo,  6s.  6d.,  cloth, 

PHYSICAL  OPTICS;  or,  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Light. 

By  Richard  Potter,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
University  College,  London. 

The  Author’s  object  lias  :  been  to  supply  the  want  of  a  descriptive,  experimental,  and 
popular  treatise  on  Physical  Optics,  showing  how  the  greater  number  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  beautiful  experiments  may  be  tried  with  homely  and  inexpensive  apparatus. 

VIII. 

Newman  (f.  w.).  the  odes  of  Horace,  Translated 

into  Unrhymed  Metres,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

IX. 

Newman  (f.  w.).  the  iliad  of  homer,  faithfully 

translated  into  Unrhymed  Metre.  One  Vol.,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.,  cloth. 

%*  Walton  and  Maberly’s  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  Post  (free), 
to  any  one  writing  for  it. 


LONDON:  WALTON  AND  MABERLY. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos -street,  Covcnt- garden,  in  the  Comity  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
Dvvid  Jones,  of  9,  Hcmingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southamptvin-street, 
Btrand,  in  the  same  County.— May  16,  1857. 
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May  23,  1857. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  . Messrs .  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Review  , 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and,  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street.  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  I  olumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


THE  JEWS  AND  THE  JEW  BILL. 

LTHOUGH  Lord  Palmerston’s  Jew  Bill  has  our 
warmest  good  wishes,  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  profess 
the  slightest  enthusiasm  for  the  British  J ews.  The  curious 
analysis  of  the  voting  at  the  City  of  London  election  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  and  Daily  News  of  Monday,  would 
chill  our  fervour,  if  we  had  any ;  for  it  shows  that  the  Jews, 
by  plumping  for  Baron  Rothschild,  voted  against  Lord 
John  Russell.  This  was  both  ungrateful  and  stupid.  If 
the  Old  Jewry  were  a  Ward,  says  one  of  the  personages  in 
the  School  for  Scandal,  Charles  Surface  would  certainly  be 
an  Alderman.  Portsoken  is  a  Ward  with  a  large  number 
of  Jewish  votes;  and  of  all  living  statesmen  Lord  John 
Russell  is  the  one  who  has  laboured  most  steadily  to  strike 
away  from  its  voters  the  last  rivet  in  their  fetters ;  but 
Lord  J ohn  appears  to  have  had  scarcely  more  of  its 
favour  than  “  the  young  mah  from  Northampton.”  The 
folly  of  this  conduct  is  even  more  conspicuous  than  its  in¬ 
gratitude,  for  it  tends  to  deepen  the  impression  that  the 
Jews  are  not  a  sect,  but  a  race,  and  that  their  brotherhood 
with  Christians  is  confined  to  the  region  of  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  always  hard  to  avoid  judging  of  a  set  of  people 
from  the  aspect,  however  superficial,  under  which  they  are 
habitually  presented  to  one;  and  certainly  the  British  Chris¬ 
tian  knows  the  British  J ew  chiefly  as  a  gentleman  who 
is  eager  either  to  clothe  him  in  the  Minories  or  to  unclothe 
him  in  Holvwell-street — who  lives  by  “  paper  in  St. 
James’s,  or  offends  the  righteous  prudery  of  Lord  Campbell 
in  less  reputable  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Surely,  it  was  a 
pity  to  strengthen  an  unfortunate  prepossession  by  a  hint 
that  the  Jews  are  ready  to  throw  overboard  a  Christian 
statesman  who  has  done  everything  for  them,  in  favour  of  a 
Jewish  money-broker  who  has  done  nothing  for  their  cause. 
By  a  paradoxical  inversion  of  the  probabilities,  the  only 
class  of  Christians  who  show  themselves,  if  we  may  be  par¬ 
doned  the  term,  “spooney”  over  the  Jews, .  consists  of  the 
very  persons  who  are  fighting  against  their  admission  to 
civil  equality.  The  sentimentalism  of  the  tone  in  which  the 
Jews  are  spoken  of  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Conversion 
Society,  is  almost  startling  in  some  of  the  forms  which  it 
takes,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  called  forth 
solely  by  the  prospect  of  their  Christianization.  Not  many 
years  ago,  after  the  establishment  of  that  famous  Episcopate 
which  was  intended  to  convert  the  Jews  and  edify  the 
Turks,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  quarrelling  with  the 
Christians,  a  very  popular  Evangelical  authoress  actually 
ventured  on  an  affectionate  remonstrance  with  the  first 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  not  having  submitted  to  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  rite  of  the  old  dispensation.  The  oddity  of  this 
idea  would  surprise  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
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language  of  May  Meetings;  and,  in  fact,  the  type  of  a 
religious  platform  orator  is  a  man  whose  heart  overflows 
with  fiery  hatred  of  the  Papists  and  oily  tenderness  for  the 
Jews  in  about  equal  proportions.  Exeter  Hall  is  never  so 
successfully  moved  as  by  a  combination  of  brimstone  and 
treacle. 

But  though  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  regard 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  as  wc  might  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
we  must  desire  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  both  in  our 
own  interest  and  in  that  of  our  political  system.  Even  in  a 
country  in  which  anomalies  count  for  as  little  as  they  do  in 
England,  the  paralogism  of  giving  the  J  ews  votes .  but  for¬ 
bidding  their  entering  Parliament  is  so  monstrous  in  itself, 
and  so  fertile  a  source  of  dishonesty  in  language  and  argu¬ 
ment,  that  every  reasonable  man  is  anxious  to  have  done 
with  it.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  members  of  Parliament 
from  being — the  comparison  is  perhaps  unsavoury — the  mere 
bailiffs  of  the  Jews;  and  yet  we  think  we  consult  our  dignity 
by  making  them  wait  at  table  in  Christian  livery,  or  rather 
in  the  old  orange  uniforms  which  were  stitched  together  in 
William  III.’s  time.  As  for  any  system  or  theory 
which  requires  their  exclusion,  there  is  none  such  in  existence, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  labouring 
hardest  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  this  rag  of  tyranny. 
What  may  be  the  Church-and-State  theory  of  the  sect  which  is 
now  dominant  in  the  Church  of  England — which  has  seized  with 
precipitate  avidity  on  its  highest  temporalities,  but  which  owes 
no  small  measure  of  popularity  and  influence  to  an  entente  cor- 
diale  with  the  abhorrers  of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments— 
is  a  speculation  no  less  difficult  than  unprofitable ;  but  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  iron  logic  compelled 
the  Evangelical  party  to  argue  for  Jewish  disabilities..  Were 
there  indeed  any  living  Englishman  who  believed  in  that 
vision  of  a  consolidated  State  and  Church  which  beguiled 
the  youth  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  maturity  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
he  might  justly  resist  the  further  advance  of  the  Jews 
towards  civil  equality,  in  the  hope  of  hereafter  dislodging 
them  from  the  vantage-ground  they  have  already  gained. 
But  Dr.  Arnold  died  just  as  his  theories  were  breaking 
down  under  him  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  taken  office 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  journeyed,  like  a  traveller  in  the 
desert,  right  through  the  unsubstantial  cloud-land  which 
his  fancy  had  erected  into  the  towers  and  temples  of  the 
Civitas  Dei.  There  is  but  one  commonwealth  in  existence 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  national  Church,  and  that  is 
Utah,  on  Salt  Lake.  The  policy  and  language  of  Brigham 
Young  on  the  subject  of  the  Gentiles  pretty  well  represent 
the  policy  and  language  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger’s  clients 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jews;  but  so  far  as  logic  and  consist¬ 
ency  are  concerned,  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the  side 
of  the  Mormon  apostle. 

But  even  if  we  cared  nothing  for  the  correction  of  political 
anomalies,  we  should  still  advocate  the  admission  ot  the 
Jews  to  Parliament.  In  one  respect  their  cause  is  ours,  and 
that  of  every  one  who  rebels,  for  himself  and  for  the  poor, 
against  the  tyranny  which  the  spiritual  advisers  ot  the 
middle  class  are  exercising  over  the  community.  All  the 
tattered  furniture  of  religious  despotism  is  united  by  con¬ 
necting  threads,  though  we  may  not  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  shreds  are  darned  together.  W e  all  of  us  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  confederacy  which  has  inherited  from  Popery 
the  principle  of  excluding  the  Jew's  from  civil  privilege  is 
identical  with  that  which  has  received  from  the  Jesuits  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  an  ascetic  Sabbatarianism;  and  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  same  instinct  which  prompts  it  to  keep 
the  chain  on  the  Jew  stimulates  it  to  struggle  against  the 
emancipation  of  the  Christian.  In  helping  the  Jews,  though 
they  are  assuredly  the  most  uninteresting  of  clients,  we 
make  one  step  towards  relieving  the  masses  of  the  heavy 
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yoke  which  a  bastard  Puritanism  imposes  on  them  ;  and,  it 
may  be,  we  do  something  to  protect  ourselves  from  tyrannies 
yet  in  embryo.  So  bitter  is  the  intolerance  of  these  times, 
so  steadily  is  its  acerbity  on  the  increase,  and  so  greatly 
loosened  of  late  are  some  of  the  old  safeguards,  that  no  man 
can  say  with  what  spiritual  oppression  he  may  not  be  closely 
menaced  before  he  dies.  But  every  fresh  application  of  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
violate  ;  and,  in  labouring  for  the  removal  of  J ewish  disabi  ¬ 
lities,  we  are  adding  another  row  of  gabions  to  the  great 
earthwork  of  habits  and  traditions  behind  which  we  may  yet 
have  to  fight  for  our  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
independence. 


MR.  DISRAELI  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

HAT  might  have  happened  to  the  country,  or  perhaps 
we  might  say  to  the  human  race,  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to  “  confer  with  a  very 
great  personage  on  a  subject  of  deep  moment,  ’  it  is  now 
impossible  to  divine.  History  is  full  of  such  puzzles.  What 
would  have  been  the  destiny  of  England  if  Cromwell  had 
actually  sailed  for  America  1  What  would  have  happened  if 
Napoleon  had  won  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ?  What,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  one  person  had  met,  or 
had  not  met,  another — or  if  anything  had  turned  out  to  be 
something  different,  and  everybody  had  proved  to  be  some¬ 
body  else? — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inexhaustible  of 
all  branches  of  human  inquiry.  PASCALhas  a  profound  thought 
on  the  particle  of  gravel  of  which  he  supposes  the  Protec¬ 
tor  to  have  died.  Wc  find  ourselves  falling  into  a  similar 
vein  of  reflection  when  we  are  told  that  a  previous  engagement 
to  a  farmers’  ordinary  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  mysterious 
interview  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  “great  personage,” 
who  has  “  received  all  that  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  could  bestow  on  him.”  To  say 
that  we  are  not  inquisitive  as  to  the  “great  personage,” 
or  the  subject  of  “  deep  moment”  which  was  to  be 
the  topic  of  the  conference,  would  be  to  pretend 
to  a  freedom  from  curiosity  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
man.  Except  the  entertaining  game  of  “  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,”  we  know  nothing  so  puzzling  as  the  materials 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  afforded  us  for  guessing  at  the 
subject  of  his  thought.  In  some  respects,  the  “  eminent 
personage”  is  clearly  an  inferior,  or  perhaps  only  an 
unfortunate  individual.  He  has  been  a  county  member, 
it  is  true,  but  then  he  has  never  been  a  member  for 
Bucks.  He  has  not  learnt  how  easy  it  is  to  “  address  a 
body  of  men  who,  from  their  habits  and  the  traditions  they 
have  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  political  questions  and  in  the  government  of 
the  country.”  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  a  very  difficult 
thing,  to  judge  from  the  result;  only  the  facility  reminds  us 
of  an  old  saying,  that  “  easy  writing  is  plaguy  hard  reading” — 
a  canon  of  criticism  which  seems  not  less  applicable  to 
oratorical  than  to  literary  compositions.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
oration,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  was  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  ;  for  it  was  the  very  model  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  speech.  But  who  could  the  eminent  personage  be,  and 
what  did  he  want  with  Mr.  Disraeli  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning?  Can  it  be  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  pressing  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  accept  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?  Or  was 
it  Lord  John  Bussell  who  sought  his  assistance  to  settle  the 
draught  of  a  Reform  Bill  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  Mr. 
LIayter,  who  wished  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
election  petitions.  It  is  certainly  very  perplexing.  One  thing, 
however,  is  very  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  “  eminent  per¬ 
sonage  ”  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  foresight.  Wise  before  the 
event,  he  exclaimed,  “  Good  God  !  what  can  you  say  to  them  ?” 
We  have  carefully  studied  the  three  columns  and  three 
quarters,  and  we  find  that  the  “  eminent  personage  ”  has 
anticipated  all  that  we  have  to  say.  We  can  only  repeat  after 
him,  “  Good  God  !  what  has  he  said  to  them  ?” 

No  doubt  the  ex-Protectionist  leader  found  himself  in  a 
somewhat  difficult  position,  vffien  he  stood  before  “  a 
body  of  gentlemen  who  do  not  look  to  the  mere  clap-traps 
of  tavern  rhetoric,”  but  require  of  their  representatives  “  a 
frank  and  manly  declaration  of  opinion.”  Five  years  had 
hardly  elapsed  since  he  had  stood  there  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
“  protected  industry”  against  “  unrestricted  competition.” 
But  where  was  the  promised  blight  on  the  industry  no  longer 
protected,  and  the  predicted  ruin  which  was  to  flow 
from  competition  as  soon  as  it  had  burst  its  dikes? 
Even  the  “  re-adjustment  of  taxation”  had  been  consigned 


to  that  limbo  where  children  believe  that  the  old  moons  are 
stored  up,  but  which  is,  we  believe,  in  fact,  the  repository  of 
the  used-up  programmes  of  the  member  for  Bucks.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  fain,  like  many  another  Protectionist, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  “  Providential  interposition,”  which  it 
appears  has  saved  us  equally  from  national  ruin  and  from  a 
Protectionist  Administration.  Australian  gold,  it  appears,  is 
the  cause  of  that  prosperity  which  the  Cassandras  of  the 
landed  interest  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit.  The 
member  for  Bucks  seems  to  share  with  his  colleague  of 
Warwickshire  the  belief  in  the  mysterious  properties  of 
gold,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  laws  which  govern 
the  price  of  all  other  commodities.  To  these  alchemists, 
the  precious  metal  is  the  universal  solvent  for  all  social 
and  political  problems.  To  men  who  are  so  imbued 
with  a  conviction  of  the  exceptional  character  of 
gold,  it  would  probably  be  idle  to  point  out  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  its  production  has  had  just  the  same  effect 
on  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the  world  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  wool,  corn,  or  any  other  commodity. 
The  only  relative  change  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  place  owing  to  its  employment  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  has,  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  confession,  not  as  yet 
exhibited  itself.  The  state  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
present  rate  of  interest,  are  felt  by  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  present  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  theory  that  the  gold  discoveries  of  Australia  have  alone 
averted  the  fulfilment  of  the  predicted  evils  which  were  to 
flow  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  prophet  of 
evil  is  always  in  a  false  position  when  he  has  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  like  Balaam,  with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  ;  and  he 
does  not  much  mend  his  case  by  producing  the  “  gold-digger 
as  his  Deus  ex  machina. 

From  the  golden  past  Mr.  Disraeli  plunges  into  the 
dangerous  future  of  Reform.  The  opinion  of  the  Tory 
leader  on  this  subject  might  be  expected  to  be  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  are  hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  “he  is 
not  prepared  with  a  Reform  Bill  of  his  own.’  When  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  not  got  so  fai',  it  would  be  too 
much  to  demand  more  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  than 
that  he  will  give  the  measure  “a  candid  and  sincere  considera¬ 
tion  on  its  merits.”  It  certainly  was  not  incumbent  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  express  any  ideas  on  a  subject  upon  which,  as 
he  asserts,  no  one  is  particularly  interested.  But  as  he  thought 
right  to  deliver  two  closely-printed  columns  on  this  occasion, 
we  have  endeavoured,  though  without  much  success,  to 
discover  what  he  means,  or  wishes  to  be  thought  to  mean. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  his  great  strategical  scheme  is  to 
menace  the  Reformers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  boroughs,  with  an  irresistible 
claim  to  increased  representation  on  the  part  of  the  counties. 
Lie  offers  the  not  very  novel  observation  that,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  have  a  greater 
number  of  representatives  than  the  county  constituencies. 
For  our  own  part,  we  consider  ourselves  by  no  means 
committed  to  the  cause  of  town  against  country,  and  we  are 
very  willing  that  the  claims  of  the  counties  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  equitably  adjusted.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  moment  Mr.  Disraeli 
comes  to  the  practical  proposition  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  all 
his  simulated  indignation  at  the  inadequate  representation 
of  the  rural  districts  vanishes.  His  whole  cry  of  in¬ 
justice  is  founded  on  the  statistical  fact  that  the  population 
of  the  counties  is  numerically  greater  than  that  of  the 
boroughs ;  but  the  fallacy — should  we  not  rather  say  the 
deception? — lies  in  the  dexterous  substitution  of  the  word 
“population”  for  “constituency.”  Will  Mr.  Disraeli  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  aggregate  constituencies  of  the  counties 
are  numerically  larger  than  the  constituencies  of  the  towns  ? 
If,  however,  he  does  not  show  this,  he  proves  nothing. 
Let  him  begin  by  increasing  the  county  constituencies, 
and  then  there  will  be  some  foundation  for  his  argument, 
and  some  pledge  of  his  sincerity.  But  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  number  of  county  members,  while  the  con¬ 
stituency  by  which  they  are  elected  is  to  be  kept  as  it  is,  is  a 
project  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s  political 
logic. 

The  theological  part  of  the  speech  before  us  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  containing  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  the  competition 
of  parties  in  the  Church  has  been  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  Low  Church  has  saved  us  from  “  priestly 
domination,”  and  the  High  Church  has  rescued  us  from 
“  latitudinarian  practices,” — a  distinction  perhaps  as  in- 
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telligible  and  satisfactory  as  such  see-saws  usually  are. 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  is  “  in  favour  of  the  via  media, 
which  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  country  have  ever 
since  the  Reformation  maintained  and  upheld.”  This  via 
media,  it  seems,  comprehends  “  a  complete  and  full  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  on  the  basis  of  a  true  Protestant 
feeling,  and  also  includes  “  an  ecclesiastical  polity  main¬ 
tained  in  its  spirit  and  its  truth” — whatever  that  may  mean. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  both  gratified  and  edified 
by  this  very  orthodox  profession  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  the  Political  Biography  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  some 
passages  of  which  had  cast  a  painfully  undeserved  stigma 
of  hei’esy  on  its  author.  Anything  more  completely  “  high 
and  dry  could  hardly  have  issued  from  a  University  Com¬ 
mon  Room.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  literary 
ability  exhibited  in  this  successful  imitation  of  the  style  of 
the  genuine  port  wine  school.  The  ecclesiastical  body  will, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  prudence  of  the  ground 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  subject  of  Church  Rates. 
The  identification  of  the  permanent  charge  upon  the  land 
under  the  name  of  tithe,  with  the  annual  rate  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  is  a  dangerous  comparison, 
which  will  probably  not  do  much  to  sustain  the  expiring 
cause  of  the  rate,  but  which  might  (if  its  legitimacy  were 
admitted)  seriously  endanger  the  tithe.  The  two  subjects 
have  just  about  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Income  Tax  and  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Disraeli  expresses  himself  perfectly  contented  with 
the  results  of  the  dissolution — which  proves  at  least  that  he 
is  easily  satisfied.  If  the  annihilation  of  his  party  were 
essential  to  “  restore  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  whole¬ 
some  state,  it  is  very  patriotic  on  his  part  to  rejoice 
at  the  painful  sacrifice.  Rut  when  he  defines  this  whole¬ 
some  state  to  which  we  are  restored  as  a  condition  in 
which  we  have  “  great  constitutional  parties  with  distinctive 
principles  and  an  avowed  policy,”  we  do  not  feel  quite  so 
sure  that  the  end  for  which  he  and  his  friends  have 
suffered  so  much  has  been,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  pro¬ 
moted.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  the  “  great 
constitutional  parties  ”  during  the  present  Session,  we  seem 
to  have  a  Minister  without  an  “  avowed  policy,”  and  a 
leader  of  Opposition  without  “  distinctive  principles.” 


SPOONER’S  SOLILOQUY. 

HEN  there  is  a  disagreeable  work  to  do,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  it  done.  There  is  a  sense  of  security,  a 
rollicking  defiance  of  the  worst,  which  attends  a  dandy  when 
he  has  got  his  best  frock  coat  splashed  and  his  boots 
thoroughly  dirtied.  The  worst  is  over.  The  glossiness 
is  scratched  and  lost  for  ever — the  beau  is  ruined.  We 
take  it  this  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  at  the  present  moment.  They  have  eaten  the 
leek,  and  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  sweet  breath.  They  have 
gone  through  the  Maynooth  night,  and  to  talk  of  honour, 
reputation,  and  modesty  after  this  is  quite  superfluous! 
The  House  has  eaten  its  dirt — and  eaten  it,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  in  the  most  abominable  fashion.  The  nasty  mass 
has  been  swallowed,  and  not  a  man  of  them  even  attempted 
to  conceal  his  loathing.  Every  stomach  was  turned,  and 
the  signs  of  retching  and  qualms  were  on  every  side.  ’  The 
unfortunates  who  had  swallowed  the  hustings’ emetic  faithfully 
redeemed  their  pledges,  and  performed  their  vomit.  They 
did  not  face  Spooner — they  could  not  even  force  themselves 
into  the  lobby — they  gave  him  neither  their  voices  nor  their 
presence.  They  contrived  to  combine  voting  and  absence. 
One  hundied  and  sixteen  pairs  betrayed  the  general  sense  of 
nausea,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  through  a  dirty  business 
in  the  shabbiest  way.  Not  a  man  stood  by  Mr.  Spooner  in  his 
houi  of  testimony.  Two  tardy  sleepers,  and  two  alone,  snored 
a  dull  accompaniment  to  his  long-winded  confession  ;  but 
all  that  they  lent  to  the  homily  was,  as  was  natural,  their 
ears.  Even  the  faithful  Newdegate  was  only  in  time  to  be 
too  late ;  and  the  new  members,  bursting  with  the  speeches 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  deliver,  had  the  wit  to  blunder 
about  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  were,  thanks  to  manage¬ 
ment  or  stupidity,  silent.  Newdegate  waited  for  the  new 
members,  and  the  new  members  waited  for  Newdegate.  It 
was  the  old  case  of  Chatham  and  Strahan,  and  ended  in 
the  same  way.  The  common  enemy  escaped.  Ninety-one 
votes,  and  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pairs,  but  not  nine  syllables 
of  speech  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  motion. 


There  sweep  up  the  carpet  and  open  the  windows,  and 
,  let  s  say  no  more  about  it.  Let  the  fresh  air  and  change  of 
subject  ventilate  and  purify  the  great  House  of  Assembly. 
It  wants  it.  The  whole  thing  is  disgraceful  and  dirty  enough. 
Not  that  the  House  was  not  right  in  rejecting  the  motion 
with  this  contumelious  contempt— not  that  human  nature 
was  not  justified  in  declining  to  listen  to  Mr.  Spooner— not 
that  Thursday  night’s  style  of  insult  to  Mr.  Spooner  was 
not  exactly  suited  to  the  offence— not  that  the  Maynooth 
ciy  is  not  the  most  abominable  bore  and  purposeless  hypo¬ 
crisy  which  words  can,  or  cannot,  describe.  It  is  upon  other 
grounds  that  the  business  is  a  disgraceful  one.  Here  are 
tvvo  oi  three  hundred  members  of  Parliament  committing 
themselves  in  solemn  and  ignominious  silence  against  the 
Maynooth  Grant.  More  than  two  hundred  of  them  appear 
in  the  division  and  pairs,  who,  at  the  recent  election, 
six-  weeks  ago,  pledged  themselves  at  as  many  tea-tables 
and  meeting-houses  to  resist  the  Maynooth  Grant — to 
make  a  Thermopylae  of  it— to  die  in  defence  of  their 

common  Protestantism.  It  was  the  hustings’  cry.  It  told _ 

the  pledge  was  offered  and  accepted.  It  was  the  crucial 
question.  And  how  has  this  pledge  been  redeemed  1  By 
the  absurdity  and  mockery  of  Thursday  night.  Even  Mr. 
Spooner  rose  into  something  like  dignity,  when,  having 
delivered  nimself  of  his  parable,  he  honestly  owned  after  his 
defeat,  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of — that  the  division 
was  not  a  surprise— that  his  own  friends  were  plainly 
ashamed  of  him  and  of  their  cause,  and  professions,  and 
pledges— that  the  state  of  the  House  throughout  his  speech 
showed  that  there  was  no  real  sympathy  whatever,  even  on 
the  part  of  its  supporters,  with  his  motion.  For  once  we 
lean  kindly  towards  Mr.  Spooner.  His  very  isolation 
attracts  something  of  respect.  He  is,  at  least,  consistent  in 
his  perverse  bigotry ;  and  even  folly  such  as  his  bor¬ 
rows  something  of  dignity  from  its  undeniable  earnest¬ 
ness.  Plis  speech,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  read 
it,  was  more,  than  usually  dreary,  and  with  something 
bitterer  than  its  accustomed  drench  of  polemical  quassia  ; 
but  still  it  came  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  somethin^, 
though  it  be  that  of  a  poor  silly  Spoonek. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  his  supporters  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  majority  to  affect  contempt  for  the  Maynooth 
motion  -though,  at  the  hustings,  even  some  of  them  walked 
leiy  warily  over  the  dangerous  ice,  and  fenced  discreetly,  or 
dishonestly,  with  the  awkward  question.  The  silence  of 
Ministers  and  of  the  majority  is  at  least  safe.  But  what  of 
the  minority  1  YY  hat,  at  least,  of  the  207  whose  votes  or 
pairs  attested  their  hustings’  pledges  1  Can  they  afford  this 
sort  of  thing  ?  They  think,  we  suppose,  that  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  a  session  they  can  afford  to  play  with  their  characters — 
that  the  two  years  of  Parliamentary  life  which  are  before 
them  will  give  them  opportunities  of  repentance.  They  are 
sowing  their  wild  oats ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  senatorial 
existence,  they,  intend  to  live  a  clean  life,  and  to  face  their 
constituents  with  a  good  Protestant  grimace,  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  honours  laid  up  in  cursing  Liguori  and  Dens  on 
future  Maynooth  nights.  Youth,  they  say,  is  the  season  for 
licence.  But  what,  if  they  should  be  cut  off  in  their  sins  1  What 
if  a  sudden  election  surprises  them,  after  such  a  wholesale 
deseition  of Spooner  and  decency  as  they  committed  on  Thurs- 
day  night  l  I  hen  it  will  be  too  late  to  plead  for  the  willingness 
of  the  spirit  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  They  will  be 
brought  to  a  serious  account,  not  without  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  the  weeping  of  their  own  hypocrisy,  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth  of  their  constituents.  And  they  will 
have  nothing  to  show— not  a  single  speech  from  the  whole 
wvi  6  up  the  faithful  and  solitary  Spooner. 

VY  hue  he  was  testifying,  they  were  dining,  feasting,  fiddling, 
flirting,  perhaps  playing  wickeder  games — they  left  the 
champion  of  the  faith  to  do  battle  against  Apollyon  single- 
handed.  They  skulked  scandalously.  And  it  will  be  of°no 
use  to  plead  that  Spooner  was  a  bore.  It  will  not  avail  to 
lecount  the  dismal  difficulties — moral,  social,  religious,  and 
political— of  marching  into  the  lobby  with  fanaticism  and  folly. 
They  will  be  told  that  they  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  before. 
They  pledged  themselves  on  the  hustings  to  vote  against 
Maynooth.  Not  only  were  they  bound  to  vote;  but  at  least 
some  of  them  were  bound  to  speak  against  Maynooth.  In  so 
far  as  they  have  redeemed  their  pledges,  they  have  done  it 
in  the  meanest,  most  hesitating,  and  most  reluctant  way.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  anti-Maynooth  cry 
has  been  more  damaged  by  the  supercilious  contempt  of  its 
foes,  or  by  the  hollow,  half-hearted  support  of  its  friends.  As 
it  is,  and  discreditable  to  Parliament  as  is  the  whole  thing 
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we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  tins  wretched  howl  is 
muffled  up  for  the  session.  The  scarecrow  is  huddled  into 
limbo  and  oblivion,  until  another  session  revives  its  annual 
round  of  hypocrisies  and  shams. 


THE  GAINS  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 


WHEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Ff.roukh  Khan,  the  Persian 
Ambassador,  was  an  honoured  guest  in  our  metropolis, 
and  the  mails  from  India  were  bringing  tidings  of  the  progress 
of  our  arms  in  the  country  which  he  represented,  every  one 
must  have  felt  the  strangeness  of  his  position.  There  was 
one  circumstance,  however,  which  must  have  mitigated  its 
painfulness.  He  had  an  assured  conviction  that  the  treaty 
which  he  had  negotiated  at  Paris  would  be  ratified  by  his 
master,  and  that  the  month  of  June  would  see  him  again  m 
England,  rejoicing  in  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace. 
We  have  now  heard  of  the  last  of  our  Persian  victories— at 
all  events  for  the  present.  Sir  James  Outram  received  at 
Mohammerah,  on  the  5th  of  April,  intelligence  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  instantly 
stayed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  news  did  not  reach 
him  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later.  He  appears  to  liai  e 
advanced  too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  Had  a  little  more 
time  been  allowed  to  him,  he  might  have  pushed  on  to 
Shuster,  where  he  could  have  located  his  troops  in  a  better 
and  healthier  position  than  they  occupy  at  the  present  time. 
Where  the  peace  has  found  him,  there  it  must  leave  him 
until  certain  conditions  of  the  treaty  are  fairly  carried  out 
He  cannot  advance,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  must  not  recede 
until  the  Persian  forces,  which  now  occupy  Herat,  have  re¬ 
crossed  their  own  frontier. 

And  what  then  1  When  the  Persian  army  has  withdrawn 
from  Herat  and  the  English  army  from  Persia,  wliat  will  be 
to  us  the  gains  of  the  war  1  In  all  such  cases  it  is  easier  to 
reckon  up  the  losses,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Still,  we  think  it  may  be  shown  that 
something  has  been  gained.  We  have  acquired  no  territory. 
We  could  have  taken  none  that  would  not  have  been  an  en¬ 
cumbrance.  But  whether  a  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
admitting  it  to  be  an  encumbrance,  would  not  still  be  a  gain 
to  us,  remains  an  open  question.  The  objections  raised 
against  the  continued  occupation  of  Karrack  are  mainly  of  a 
sanitary  character.  It  is  said  that,  afraid  as  we  are  to  locate 
our  troops  there,  even  for  a  few  months,  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  think  of  making  it  a  permanent  station.  We 
do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this.  We  may  catch  a  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  by  spending  a  night  in  a  neighbour  s  field,  and 
yet  it  may  be  the  finest  site  for  a  house  in  all  the  county. 
Many  a  place  has  gained  an  evil  reputation  because  sickness 
has  broken  out  during  its  temporary  occupation  by  a  British 
army.  When  a  standing  camp  is  not  unhealthy,  its  salubrity 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Individual  instances 
prove  nothing.  An  officer  leaves  his  vessel,  explores  an 
island  under  a  burning  sun,  sleeps  there  insufficiently  pro¬ 
tected,  catches  a  fever,  perhaps  dies  ;  and  immediately  the 
island  is  pronounced  a  Golgotha  !  Now,  Karrack,  as  it  is, 
may  not  be  a  healthy  place  of  residence  for  strangers ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  might  not  very  soon  be  placed  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  our  Indian  stations 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  knew  the  island  well,  declared  that 
he  could  desire  for  himself  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  build 
a  castle  there,  and  be  Lord  of  the  Isle, 

Karrack,  however,  is  not  to  become  a  British  island.  All 
the  positions  we  now  hold  are  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
Persian  army  is  withdrawn  from  Herat.  The  Persian  occu¬ 
pation  of  that  place  having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  its 
restoration  to  the  Affghans  is,  at  all  events,  something 
gained.  Nay,  more,  it  is  ostensibly  everything  gained  ;  for 
we  have  really  obtained  what  we  have  been  fighting  for— the 
guaranteed  independence  of  Herat.  The  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  undertaken  not  merely  to  give  back  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  to  their  legitimate  owners,  but 
never  again  to  put  forward  any  claims  to  their  sovereignty. 
If  the  Shahs  of  Persia  do  not  violate  this  treaty,  we  shall 
not  again  be  driven  to  make  great  military  demonstrations 
for  the  expulsion  of  their  troops  from  their  dangerous  p  o  s i- 
tion  at  the  “  gate  of  India.  But  the  “  gate  of  India 
must  still,  we  fear,  be  a  standing  difficulty  to  us.  Sir 
Jasper  Nicolls,  who  commanded  the  Indian  army  during 
our  occupation  of  Affghauistan,  used  to  speak  and  write  of 
“  that  blister  Herat.”  Herat  has  been,  and  is  still  a  blister. 
It  has  drawn  our  money — it  has  drawn  our  blood  j  and  if 


we  are  not  cautious  beyond  all  precedent,  it  will  draw  us 
yet  into  another  quickset  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  is 
easier  to  say  who  is  not  to  hold  Herat,  than  to  determine 
who  is  to  hold  it.  The  only  thing  about  the  future  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  unobscured  by  doubt  is  that,  whether 
Herat  again  becomes,  as  we  found  it,  an  integral  principality, 
or  whether  it  is  to  form  part  of  a  consolidated  Affghan  empire, 
the  less  we  have  to  do  with  the  arrangement  the  better  for 
our  future  peace.  We  shall  surely  sow  the  seeds  of  new  trou¬ 
bles,  and  perhaps  of  new  disasters,  if  the  ruler  of  that  place 
obtains  from  the  British  Government  any  kind  of  guarantee, 
positive  or  constructive,  to  maintain  him  in  his  government 
against  enemies  on  one  side  or  the  other,  from  within  or 
from  without.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  treaty  with  Persia  are  duly  obsefved. 

A  third  gain  is  in  the  permission  to  establish  consulates  in 
Persia,  wherever  a  similar  permission  has  been  conceded  to 
other  nations.  It  was  apprehended  that  we  should  encounter 
rcater  difficulties  in  our  efforts  to  attain  this  object  than  in 


the  negotiation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  treaty.  It  was  e\en 
said,  in  some  of  the  Continental  journals,  that  the  influence  of 
Russia  would  be  successfully  exerted  to  thwart  us  in  this 
direction,  and  that  probably  the  negotiations  between  Lord 
Cowley  and  Feroukh  Khan  would  break  down  under  the 
impossibility  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
Consulates.  But,  as  far  at  least  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  information  before  the  public— and  the  substantial  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  published  some  weeks  ago  has 
not  been  questioned— the  Persian  Minister  was  not  diverted 
from  his  purpose  of  peace-making  by  any  foreign  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  Shah  appears 
to  be  unconditional  and  unreserved.  We  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  will  be  nothing  henceforth  to  prevent  the 
location  of  a  British  Consul  in  any  part  of  the  Persian 
Empire  from  Busliire  to  Asterabad.  And  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  long  we  have  been  aiming  at  this,  and  how  the 
continued  activity  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
has  rendered  it  more  and  more  desirable  that  we  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  here  too  there  is  something  gained. 

And  what  else  1  Why,  Mr.  Murray  is  to  go  back  to 
Teheran,  and  to  be  courteously  received — his  old  enemy,  the 
Suddr  Azim,  being  still  in  high  place.  We  have  no  great 
objection  to  this  compromise.  Men  who  know  Persia  and 
the  Persians  better  than  Mr.  Murray  are  disposed  to  think 
that  England  has  few  better  friends  in  Persia  than  this  same 
Suddr  Azim,  if  he  be  properly  managed.  W e  have  no  doubt 
that,  during  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Murray  had  a 
very  difficult  game  to  play  at  Teheran,  and  it  is  no  great 
discredit  to  him  that  he  failed  to  play  it  with  success. 
Under  altered  circumstances,  his  diplomacy  may,  we 
hope,  be  more  prosperous.  ,We  trust  that  we  have  learnt 
one  useful  lesson  from  the  war,  or  rather  from  its 
causes  — namely,  that  the  utmost  care  must  henceforth 
be  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  select  for  the 
Persian  Embassv  men  of  proved  fitness  and  especial  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the'  business  of  Oriental  diplomacy— men  of 
experience,  of  capacity,  of  judgment,  of  tact,  and  of  temper  - 
and  above  all,  whenever  it  be  possible,  men  known  to.  and 
trusted  by  the  Persians  themselves.  If  this  be  done  if  we 
endeavour  to  strengthen  Persia — if  we  no  longer  regard  it 
as  a  barbarous  country — if  we  elevate  the  character  of  our 
Embassy  at  Teheran,  and  show  that  our  diplomacy  is  as 
much  to  be  respected  as  our  arms  are  to  be  dreaded— 111  a 
word,  if  we  re-establish  the  commanding  influence  in  Persia 
which  we  have  for  so  many  years  been  strenuously  exerting 
ourselves  to  lose,  we  shall,  a  few  years  hence,  be  .  able  to 
reckon  with  some  satisfaction  the  gains  of  the  Persian  war. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  ARMY. 

THE  mode  in  which  the  Press  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  begun  habitually  to  treat  military  subjects,  and 
military  men,  has  passed  the  ordinary  limits  ol  occasional 
iniustice,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  regular  system,  which  com¬ 
pels  us  to  inquire  whether  it  will  be  possible  tor  this  country 
Ion-  to  maintain  an  army  of  which  discipline  and  honour 
must  always  form  the  vital  and  active  principles.  I  he  sub¬ 
let  is  too  serious  to  allow  of  our  indulging  m  vague 
declamation  or  general  charges  against  the  authors 
of  libels  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  convert  English 
officers  into  mere  parasites  of  the  Press.  VV  ithout 
further  prelude  or  remark,  we  wish  calmly  to  lay 
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before  our  readers  the  case  of  General  Ashburnham, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
Press,  and  then  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  reckless  system 
of  ignorant  and  malicious  detraction.  It  is  now  nearly  three 
months  since  General  Ashburnham  was  appointed  to 
the  important  and  difficult  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  in  China.  It  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  that  any 
English  Govei-nment  would  select  for  such  a  task  a  man  whom 
they  believed  to  be  destitute  of  military  qualities,  and  who 
was  labouring  under  the  stigma  of  deserved  disgrace.  The 
mere  vulgar  platitudes  which  are  levelled  indiscriminately 
against  all  Administrations,  of  jobbery  and  favouritism,  are 
estimated  by  candid  men  with  a  reasonable  caution.  The 
least  scrupulous  Minister  is  tolerably  well  aware  that  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  Government  to  a  great  degree  will  depend  on  the 
success  which  attends  its  enterprises.  To  presume  that  a 
Government  would  appoint  a  man  to  high  command,  knowing 
that  he  was  likely  to  fail,  would  be  foolish  as  well  a3  factious. 
But  to  assert,  without  proof,  that  an  English  officer  who  has 
been  decorated  for  his  services  in  the  field  is  at  once  incapable 
and  a  coward,  is  a  course  which  English  journals  have  begun 
to  adopt,  but  against  which  we  believe  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  appeal  to  English  feelings. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  question  the  right  of  the  press  to 
discuss  the  qualifications  of  men  who  are  appointed  to  high 
and  responsible  posts,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  any  other 
department  of  the  State.  But  let  us  see  how  the  criticism 
was  conducted  in  this  instance.  General  Ashburnham  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chinese  expedition. 
The  Times  asserts  that  it  was  in  possession  of  information — 
what  the  value  and  accuracy  of  that  information  was  we  shall 
presently  see — which  showed  that  the  selection  was  an  unwise 
and  improper  one.  For  reasons  which  do  not  appear  very 
intelligible,  we  are  told  that  this  information  was  suppressed 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment.  But  news  arrives  that  Ge¬ 
neral  Ashburnham  has  been  unwell  at  Malta,  and  then 
comes  forth  an  article  which  charges  him,  not  with  physical 
incapacity,  but  with  defects  of  moral  and  even  personal 
courage.  How  the  indisposition  of  the  General  at  Malta 
can  have  altered  the  views  which  the  Times  took  of  its  duty 
to  call  attention  to  his  previous  misconduct  in  India,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  perceive.  That  it  should  object  to  him 
on  the  score  of  bodily  disqualification  is  intelligible;  but  that 
it  should  make  that  a  pretext  for  bringing  up  a  charge  of 
misconduct  at  the  head  of  his  troop  eleven  years  ago,  is  a 
thing  which  only  those  who  understand  the  principles  on 
which  the  Times  is  conducted  can  undertake  to  explain. 

However,  General  Ashburnham  had  sailed  from  England 
— his  appointment  had  passed  unquestioned  while  he  was 
present  to  defend  himself.  But,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
the  Times  thought  fit  to  fall  foul  of  him  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  either  his  qualifications  or 
his  disqualifications  for  his  present  post.  Let  us  see  the 
nature  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  was  couched.  On  April  21st,  the  Times,  in  a 
leading  article,  writes  thus  of  the  English  general : — “  His 
solitary  achievement  is  that  he  commanded  a  Brigade  in  the 
battle  of  Chil lian wallah,  and  without  showing  extraordinary 
promptitude  or  ability;”  and  then  the  article  proceeds  to 
condemn,  in  unmeasured  terms,  “  the  choice  of  a  general  of 
whom  little  is  known,  and  that  little  more  favourable  to  his 
discretion  than  his  valour.”  The  meaning  of  this  sneer  is 
sufficiently  intelligible.  To  say  of  an  Officer  on  the  field  of 
battle  that  his  discretion  is  greater  than  his  valour  is  much 
the  same  thiug  as  to  say  of  a  lady,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
that  her  beauty  is  greater  than  her  virtue.  Everybody 
understands  what  is  meant,  and  everybody  is  intended  to 
understand  it.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Englishmen  throughout  the  country  who,  on 
the  faith  of  this  article,  believed  that  General  Ashburnham 
was  a  coward.  The  statement  that  this  officer  had  behaved 
ill  at  Chillianwallah  was,  if  true,  a  shameful  and  fatal 
reproach  —  if  false,  it  was  a  base  and  cruel  calumny. 
If  an  officer  who  has  misconducted  himself  on  previous 
occasions  is  appointed  to  a  high  and  superior  position,  we 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Press  to 
call  attention  to  his  unfitness.  But  the  office  of  branding 
an  English  General  in  the  face  of  Europe  as  incapable 
and  a  coward,  is  one  which  should  be  undertaken  under  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  exercised  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  on  the  fullest  and  most  unquestionable  in¬ 
formation. 

Now  here  is  a  writer  who  vouches  for  the  place,  time,  and 


circumstance  of  General  Ashburnham's  misbehaviour  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  sneer  against  the  valour  of  an  English  officer.  J ust 
mark  the  levity  of  the  man  !  He  says  it  was  at  Chillian¬ 
wallah  that  General  Ashburnham  exhibited  his  discretion — 
the  fact  being  that  the  General  never  was  at  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallah  at  all.  Whether  a  brigadier  was  at  a 
particular  Indian  battle  or  not,  might  well  be  unknown  to 
any  ordinary  person  ;  but  we  do  say  that  a  man  who  comes 
forward  to  prefer  a  charge  of  cowardice  against  an  officer 
is  bound  at  the  very  least  to  know  whether  he  was  in  the 
battle  where  he  is  said  to  have  misconducted  himself.  Yet 
here  is  a  journal  calling  itself  the  leading  journal  of  Europe, 
which  is  taken  everywhere  as  the  test  and  mirror  of  English 
opinion,  charging  the  General  in  command  of  a  British  army 
with  cowardice  and  incapacity  in  a  particular  action,  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  itself  whether  he  was 
even  present  at  the  action  in  question. 

But  then  comes  a  man,  whom  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  call  either  an  officer  or  a  gentleman,  who  signs  himself 
M.  L.  He  says  that  it  is  true  that  General  Ashburnham 
was  not  at  Chillianwallah,  but  that  he  behaved  ill  at 
Sobraon.  The  story  which  M.  L.  tells  is  this  : — General 
Ashburnham  being  in  command  of  a  brigade,  he  himself — 
being  on  the  staff  of  another  brigadier,  who,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  no  authority  to  give  any  orders — rode  up  and 
dii’ected  General  Ashburnham  to  attack  a  certain  position 
instantly,  it  being  then  1 1  p.m.  M.  L.  says  that  the 
General  declined,  alleging  that  his  orders  from  the 
Commander-in-chief  were  not  to  attack  till  4  a.m.  We 
should  have  thought  that,  to  any  soldiei',  this  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  and  conclusive  answer.  But  this  anony¬ 
mous  and  cowardly  slandei'er  endeavours  to  insinuate,  what 
he  dares  not  assert,  in  these  words  : — “  W  hat  was  said  to 
Brigadier  Ashburnham  by  Sir  H.  Gough  on  the  matter,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  would  not  have  held  liis  position  that  fine 
morning  for  a  good  round  sum.”  It  is  clear  enough  what 
M.  L.  intended  the  public  to  believe  by  this,  and  what,  in 
fact,  it  did  believe  for  sevei’al  weeks — viz.,  that  Lord 
Gough  was  disgusted  at  the  slackness  and  want  of  pluck  of 
Brigadier  Ashburnham.  It  is  probably  true  enough  that 
M.  L.  does  not  know  what  Lord  Gough  said  to  Brigadier 
Ashburnham  that  fine  morning  ;  but  we  know  what  Lord 
Gough  wrote  home  in  the  despatch.  The  words  are  these : — 

“  Brigadier  the  Hon.  General  Ashburnham  manoeuvred 
with  great  coolness  and  success  as  a  reserve  to  the  last  two 
brigades.”  And  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  present  at  the 
action,  writes :  —  “  The  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  the  Hon.  T.  Ashburnham,  placed  in  support  of 
the  attacking  division,  by  its  firm  and  judicious  advance, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  assault.” 

We  can  hardly  profess  to  be  surprised  that,  with  the  whole 
of  the*  evidence  laid  before  it,  the  Times  preferred  to  adopt  the 
defamatoiy  insinuation  of  M.  L.,  rather  than  accept  the  cor- 
rection  of  Lord  Panmure.  On  May  8th,  the  Times  l’eturned 
to  the  charge.  It  reitei’ated  and  reinforced  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  General  Ashburnham  for  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  in  preference  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  youug  aide-de-camp.  The  Times,  with  its  profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  speaks  with  sublime  con¬ 
tempt  of  “  school-boy  theories  on  the  duty  of  military 
subordination,”  and  appeals  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
an  authority  in  favour  of  “  the  discretion  left  to  Brigadiers 
and  Generals  of  Division.”  Now  this  is  an  appeal  which  is 
easily  answered,  and  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  one  ot 
the  gi’eatest  authorities  on  the  art  of  war,  Baron  A  on 
Muffling,  who  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
(when  he  was  attached  to  the  Duke’s  person  as  commissioner 
from  the  Pi-ussian  Army),  writes  thus  : — 

Two  brigades  of  English  cavalry,  of  three  regiments  each,  stood  on  our  left 
wing;  I  urged  the  commanders  of  both  to  cut  in  upon  the  scattered  infantry, 
observing  that  they  could  not  fail  to  bring  in  at  least  3, 000  prisoners.  Both 
agreed  with  me  fully,  but,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  answered,  “  Alas,  we 
dare  not !  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  very  strict  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
prescribed  regulations  on  this  point.”  I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
asking  the  Duke  about  these  regulations,  which  I  could  do  with  him  freely,  as 
the  two  officers  in  question  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  army, 
and  had  rendered  the  most  signal  services  with  the  brigades  in  the  action  that 
day.  The  Duke  answered  me : — “  The  two  generals  were  perfectly  correct 
in  their  answer ;  for  had  they  made  such  an  onslaught  without  my  permis¬ 
sion,  even  though  the  greatest  success  had  crowned  their  attempt,  I  must 
have  brought  them  to  a  court-martial.” 

Baron  Von  Muffling  then  states  the  argument  which  he 
employed,  urging  that  this  rule  ought  not  in  all  its  strictness 
to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  cavaliy,  but  he  gives  the  Duke’s 
reply  to  his  objection  thus  : — “  The  Duke  replied,  that  the 
case  I  had  in  view  could  neither  alter  nor  modify  the 
fixed  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  General  ought,  at  any  mo- 
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rnent  of  the  action,  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  his  troops, 
and  it  is  of  essential  importance  “  that  the  leaders  of  troops 
should  set  themselves  in  motion  the  very  moment  they 
receive  fresh  orders ;  hut  this  could  not  be  done  if  they  were 
engaged  in  their  own  enterprises,  unknown  to  the  General  in 
command.”  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Times  in 
appealing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  authority  in 
favour  of  “  discretionary  power”  in  brigadiers. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  (as  appears  from  the  despatches) 
that  General  Ashburnham  was  placed  in  reserve — that  lie 
was  ordered  to  advance  at  4  a.m. — and  that  the  whole  charge 
of  cowardice  brought  against  him  by  the  Times  rests  upon  the 
fact  that,  being  in  reserve,  he  refused,  without  an  order  from  the 
Commander-in-chief,  to  advance  five  hours  before  the  appointed 
time.  If  he  had  done  what  he  is  branded  as  a  coward  for  not 
having  done,  he  would  have  been  deservedly  broken  by  a  court- 
martial.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  appointed  time  for 
action  actuallv  arrived,  let  us  see  how  Brigadier  Ashburnham 
behaved.  On  this  subject,  the  Times  and  its  correspondent 
M.  L.,  who  are  so  ready  with  their  imputations  and  insinua¬ 
tions,  are  studiously  and  malignantly  silent.  But  General 
Codrington  lias  produced,  on  behalf  of  his  calumniated 
brother-officer,  the  account  of  two  eye-witnesses  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  General  Ashburnham.  We  quote  the  letters  at 
length  from  the  Parliamentary  Report : — 

Winchester,  May  4. 

You  hare  seen  the  attack  on  General  Ashburnham.  Well,  with  a  soloier 
that  part  of  it  about  taking  the  outpost  is  easily  disposed  of.  General  Ash- 
burnbam  had  received  bis  orders  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  obeyed 
them  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  two  junior  officers,  who  must  have 
had  no  small  share  of  impudence  to  go  to  him  with  their  opinion  after  being 
told  he  had  received  his  orders  and  intended  to  obey  them.  Now  I  will 
state  on  my  honour  what  I  saw  of  General  Ashburnham  on  the  day  of 
Sobraon.  He  commanded  the  Queen’s  9th  and  62nd,  as  also  a  native  corps. 
After  the  flank  [companies  of  the  6zncl  had  got  into  the  outpost  which  they 
were  ordered  to  take,  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  remain 
about  200  yards  in  rear  for  the  protection  of  some  artillery.  General  Ash¬ 
burnham  then  left  the  regiment,  and  went  to  the  9th  Kegiment  and  the 
native  corps — 48th  Bengal,  I  believe — some  300  yards  in  our  left  rear.  The 
62nd  were  in  a  nullah,  which  ran  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  batteries,  but  it 
afforded  some  cover,  and  it  was  taken  advantage  of.  There  the  regiment  re¬ 
mained  nearly  two  horns,  losing  some  14  men  from  round  shot.  General 
Ashburnham  was  with  the  largest  part  of  his  brigade.  We  received  an 
order  to  join  him,  which  we  did  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  found  him 
forming  line.  When  all  were  in  line — three  regiments  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  native  riiles — the  brigade  advanced,  and  as  we  approached 
the  batteries,  which  were  being  well  served  and  blew  up  one  of  our  tumbrils, 
General  Ashburnham  rode  out  in  front  about  thirty  paces  with  his  sword 
pointing  upwards  at  arm’s-length,  and  could  be,  and  was,  seen  by  all  the 
brigade.  In  this  way  he  led  us  to  the  battery,  on  arriving  at  which  he  tried 
to  leap  his  horse  through  one  of  the  embrasures,  but  the  horse  failed.  He 
then  turned  his  head,  tried  again,  and  went  in.  We  found  him  between 
us  and  the  enemy,  and  he  continued  to  keep  in  front,  nearly  looking  into  the 
muzzles  of  the  enemy’s  muskets.  How  he  escaped  being  hit  is  a  marvel  to  mo 
to  this  day.  He  was — I  believe,  at  least,  lie  was — the  only  mounted  officer  of  his 
brigade  who  rode  into  the  intrenchments,  all  this  time  under  a  most  destructive 
fire.  A  more  gallant  deed,  or  one  showing  more  determination  or  coolness,  I 
never  saw;  aud  this  was  seen  by  both  officers  and  men  of  the  fi2nd  Kegi¬ 
ment,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all,  from  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shortt, 
who  commanded  the  regiment  that  day,  down  to  the  private.  One  soldier 
rushed  to  the  front  to  the  brigadier  and  kept  at  his  stirrups  all  flie  time. 
When  General  Ashburnham  was  forming  his  brigade,  a  staff  officer  did  ride 
up  and  tell  him  to  advance :  indeed,  the  brigade  was  advancing  at  the  time. 
General  Ashburnham  could  never  find  out  who  the  man  was  or  who  had  sent 
him,  although  he  tried  to  do  so.  I  enclose  a  rough  copy  of  a  conversation 
that  took  place  after  the  battle.  I  was  present  and  heard  it,  as  was  the  writer. 

I,  with  some  other  officers,  heard  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  T.  Shortt, 
62nd  Regiment,  thus,  word  for  word,  express  himself: — “I  always  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  Ashburnham  ;  but,  if  it  be  possible,  my  admiration  of  him 
is  much  increased  by  what  I  saw  him  do  to-day.  He  rode  in  front  of  the 
brigade  in  the  advance  up  to  the  enemy’s  battery,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  most 
destructive  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  jump  his  horse  through  one  of  the  em¬ 
brasures.  Finding,  however,  owing  to  its  steepness,  that  lie  was  unable  to 
effect  his  object,  he  coolly  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  rode  parallel  to  the 
battery  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  finding  an  embrasure  more  suited 
to  his  purpose,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  in  an  instant  was  among  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  side,  followed  by  us.  A  more  gallant  deed,  and  one  exhibit¬ 
ing  more  coolness,  I  never  witnessed.” 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  ridiculed  and  sneered  at 
by  the  Times,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  more  “  remarkable  for 
his  discretion  than  his  valour.”  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
remembered — viz.,  that  though  the  whole  truth  has  gradu¬ 
ally  come  out — though  the  Times  is  now  fully  aware 
of  the  baselessness  of  the  imputations  it  has  made,  and 
of  the  insults  it  has  launched — this  foul  and  calumnious 
charge  has  never  been  withdrawn.  The  explanations 
and  refutations  have  crept  into  by-corners  of  the  paper, 
through  Parliamentary  Reports  and  letters  in  small  print. 
But  the  writer  of  the  leading  article  has  never  had 
the  courage  or  manliness  to  confess  that,  when  he 
charged  General  Ashburnham  with  having  exhibited  more 
discretion  than  valour  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  he  had 
ignorantly  and  recklessly  wounded  the  honour  and  good 
fame  of  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  There  re¬ 
mains  the  insult,  neither  apologized  for  nor  withdrawn. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  follow  up  the  subject 
will  have  learnt  that  the  charge  was  as  false  as  calum¬ 


nious.  But  the  careless  and  ignorant  public  at  large,  who 
have  read  the  leading  articles  in  question,  have  probably 
never  seen  or  remarked  the  refutation ;  and  the  Times,  for 
fear  of  having  appeared  to  be  in  the  wrong,  does  not  choose 
to  make  a  reparation  as  public  as  the  injury.  When  the 
Press  thus  exercises,  without  any  sense  of  responsibility  or 
honour,  the  enormous  power  which  it  wields,  can  we  wonder 
if  there  should  be  found  existing  towards  it  a  growing 
feeling  of  mistrust  and  contempt  1  Is  it  at  such  a  moment 
that  we  are  to  be  asked  to  relax  those  laws  which  afford  to 
character  the  same  defence  which  they  give  to  property  1 


PROSECUTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  BANK 
DIRECTORS. 

f IP  HE  Royal  British  Bank  Exhibition  has  closed  for  the 
X  season,  after  having  displayed,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
world,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  knavery  which  have 
ever  been  brought  together.  People  have  been  anxiously 
inquiring  when  the  distinguished  exhibitors  are  to  receive 
the  rewards  to  which  their  talent  and  industry  have  entitled 
them.  A  very  powerful  report  on  the  general  character  of 
the  candidates,  and  on  the  peculiar  ingenuity  for  which  they 
are  remarkable,  has  been  promulgated  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Holroyd,  and  it  now  rests  with  the  Attorney-General  to 
show  how  far  the  Government  will  recognise  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities  which  have  been  developed  by  those  gentle¬ 
men.  It  has  ali’eady  been  announced  that  some  at  least  of 
the  directors  will  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey ; 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  decided  who  ai’e  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  prosecution,  and  certainly  it  is  a  task  of  some 
delicacy  to  discriminate  between  the  different  degrees  of 
proficiency  attained  by  the  various  officials.  Some  are 
inclined  to  award  the  highest  place  to  the  lucrative  piety  of 
Mr.  Manager  Cameron.  Others  are  more  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Humphry  Brown. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  feel  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  respectable  members  of  the  Board,  who  contrived 
to  take  part  in  all  that  was  going  on,  without  ever  soiling 
the  irreproachable  cleanliness  of  their  hands,  or  giving  a 
single  twinge  to  their  most  sensitive  consciences.  But  we 
own  it  is  difficult  and  invidious  to  select  any  one  or  two 
from  so  distinguished  a  body  for  especial  notice,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  general  feeling  that  all 
ought  to  be  decorated  with  the  same  mark  of  national 
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appreciation. 

The  strong  interest  of  the  public  in  the  revelations  which 
Mr.  Linklater  has  evoked  was  rather  curiously  manifested  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Before  the  papers 
connected  with  the  affair  could  possibly  have  reached  the 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Coningham  requested  that  learned 
functionary  to  say  at  once  whether  the  Government  had 
resolved  to  institute  a  prosecution.  The  answer  was  all 
that  could  well  be  given  at  the  time — that  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  documents,  would 
lose  no  time  in  investigating  the  matter  with  all  the  pro¬ 
fessional  aid  which  he  could  obtain.  An  observation  which 
was  perhaps  unnecessarily  added,  was  rather  unfairly — and, 
as  it  now  appears,  quite  erroneously — caught  at  as  an 
intimation  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  not 
disposed  to  direct  any  criminal  proceedings  at  all.  W  hat 
the  Attorney-General  said,  however,  was  no  more 
than  might  be  said  of  almost  any  remarkable  criminals 
— namely,  that  the  publicity  given  to  their  case  in  the 
press  might  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a 
fair  trial  so  long  as  the  public  mind  remained  in  its  present 
excited  state.  We  have  often  regretted  the  extent  to  which 
accusations,  resting  perhaps  entirely  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  are  commonly  promulgated  by  the  daily  press.  At  the 
present  moment,  no  one  seems  to  doubt  the  innocence  of  the 
man  Bacon  on  the  charge  of  murdering  his  children  ;  and 
yet,  before  the  trial,  the  papers  teemed  with  paragraphs  in 
which  his  guilt  was  assumed  to  be  conclusively  established. 
The  Attorney-General  might,  with  some  justice,  have 
directed  his  reproof  to  cases  ofthat  description,  though,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  jury  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  preliminary  judgments  of  the  Times.  But 
the  rebuke  of  the  Attorney-General  was  curiously  mal 
apropos,  when  applied  to  the  charges  against  the  Directors  and 
officers  of  the  Royal  British  Bank.  They  at  least  could 
not  suffer  more  by  any  comments  on  their  conduct  than 
by  the  verbatim  report  of  their  own  examinations  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  It  is  affectation  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  substantial  question  for  a  jury  to  try. 
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The  facts  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  criminality 
are  beyond  all  question,  and  the  only  point  to  be  decided 
is  one  of  law,  with  which  the  prejudices  of  a  jury 
and  the  excitement  of  the  public  would  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  If  we  take  for  granted  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Royal  British  Bank  have  done  what  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Holroyd,  after  a  patient  investigation,  declares  that 
they  have  done,  and  assume  that  the  transactions  which 
appear  in  the  books  of  the  unlucky  bank  are  not  likely  to 
be  disproved  by  extraneous  evidence — even  if  we  go  so  far 
as  to  intimate  that  the  peculiar  proceedings  to  which  the 
officials  have  confessed  did  actually  occur — we  don’t  think 
that  we  are  pre-judgiug  any  question  which  can  possibly  be 
raised  on  the  trial  of  the  delinquents.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  comment  before  trial  must  be  perfectly  in¬ 
nocuous,  it  is  this  very  one  in  which  the  reports  of  the  press 
have  given  special  umbrage  to  the  Attorney-General.  V  e 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  Sir  Richard  Bethell  never 
intended  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  poor  excuse  for 
inaction  which  his  words  were  thought  to  suggest,  and 
that  his  present  resolution  has  been  taken  without  much 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Times.  Nothing  more,  we 
believe,  was  meant  than  a  snub  (not  altogether  un¬ 
deserved)  to  the  impatience  which  prompted  Mr.  Coning- 
ham’s  premature  interpellation. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  question  of  some  nicety  to  be  de¬ 
termined  before  the  Government  could  decide  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  prosecution.  The  criminal  law  is  confessedly 
defective  in  the  repression  of  fraud  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  bill  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  Attorney- 
General  himself  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  certain 
frauds  by  trustees  and  directors  subject  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  they  now  escape.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  can  effectually  reach  the  offences  of 
these  directors.  That  it  ought  to  visit  such  crimes  is  beyond 
all  question,  and  we  think  we  may  say  that  it  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  do  so  ;  but  however  indignant  we  may  feel  at 
the  audacity  of  the  fraud,  we  must  be  content  with  the 
redress  which  the  actual  state  of  the  law  may  afford.  Two 
grounds  have  been  suggested  on  which  it  is  thought  that  the 
prosecution  ought  to  succeed.  One  of  these  is  greatly  relied 
on  by  the  Bankruptcy  Commissioner,  and  is  supported  in  his 
elaborate  judgment  by  a  formidable  array  of  legal  autho¬ 
rities.  The  substance  of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows : — The 
Banking  Act  enacts  that  the  deed  of  partnership  of  every 
company  incorporated  under  it  shall  contain  certain  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  conduct  of  their  business.  The  deed  of  the 
Royal  British  Bank  was  accordingly  framed  with  the  prescribed 
clauses.  The  governing  body  has  systematically  violated  many 
of  the  directions  which  were  thus,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute, 
inserted  in  their  deed  of  constitution.  The  breach  of  these 
regulations  is,  according  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd, 
equivalent  to  the  breach  of  an  express  injunction  of  the 
Statute  itself,  and  the  breach  of  a  Statute  of  a  public  cha¬ 
racter  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  Without  entering 
into  a  tedious  legal  discussion,  we  may  venture  to  doubt 
whether  these  positions  can  be  sustained.  Even  if  they  were 
sound  in  law,  the  real  offence  of  the  Directors  was  not  that 
they  neglected  certain  specific  regulations  in  their  charter, 
which  might  be  done,  and  perhaps  is  done  by  many  com¬ 
panies,  without  any  serious  moral  criminality  at  all.  The 
guilt  charged  is  that  of  swindling  the  shareholders  and  the 
public,  and  if  this  cannot  be  reached  by  punishment,  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  satisfaction  to  convict  the  Directors  of  some 
technical  offence  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  least  im¬ 
portant  items  in  the  catalogue  of  their  misdeeds. 

A  much  more  promising  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
successful  prosecution  is  that  which  rests  on  the  doctrine 
of  conspiracy.  The  English  law,  which  in  all  other  respects 
is  remarkable  for  its  rigidity,  seems  to  forget  its  own 
principles  when  it  contemplates  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elastic  than  the  definitions  of  this 
offence,  and  while  multitudes  of  grave  wrongs  are  left 
untouched  by  punishment,  if  committed  by  a  single 
criminal,  there  is  scarcely  any  injury  which  results  from 
the  concerted  action  of  two  or  three  associates  which  may 
not  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law.  Even 
on  a  charge  of  this  description,  the  fact  that  the  concert 
between  the  offenders  may  be  attributed  to  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  as  co-directors,  independently  of  any 
fraudulent  scheme,  may  possibly  throw  some  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  prosecution.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  propriety  of  at  least  attempting  to  bring 
such  flagrant  offenders  to  punishment.  The  received 


maxim,  that  a  Government  prosecution  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  without  something  like  a  certainty  of  a  successful 
issue,  is  reasonable  enough  when  applied  to  charges  of  treason 
or  sedition,  where  the  failure  of  the  Attorney-General 
would  give  a  dangerous  triumph  to  the  disaffected  party, 
against  whose  leaders  the  prosecution  may  have  been  directed. 
But  in  the  present  case  thei’e  is  no  risk  of  overmuch 
exultation,  even  in  the  event  of  an  acquittal,  and  a  very 
moderate  prospect  of  securing  a  conviction  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Government  to  check,  by  a 
salutary  example,  the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  fraud. 


THE  BUSHIRE  SUICIDES. 

HE  signs  of  a  civilization  somewhat  over-ripe  are  upon 
us.  We  have  attained  a  stage  which  hitherto  it  has  only 
been  permitted  to  such  a  country  as  J apan  to  reach.  There, 
every  official  miscarriage  is  punished  with  death  ;  and  it  is 
the  point  of  honour  in  Niphon  for  the  inculpated  chief  of  a 
department  to  anticipate  a  court  martial  by  ripping  himself 
open.  In  some  respects,  we  have  advanced  upon  the  Oriental 
model,  for  even  our  successful  generals  avert,  by  the  fatal 
method  of  Japan,  that  martyrdom  of  criticism,  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  and  calumny  with  which  the  British  press  pursues 
our  public  servants.  The  deaths  of  General  Stalker  and 
Commodore  Ethersey  constitute  a  page  in  our  public 
annals  the  most  discreditable  since  the  murder  of  Admiral 
Byng.  In  some  aspects,  it  is  worse.  Then,  the  national 
heart  collapsed  under  the  sense  of  panic  fear,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  inexplicable  yet  not  unparalleled  popular  frenzy,  Eng¬ 
land  could  only  recover  her  serenity  by  a  libation  of  blood. 
That  case  was  exceptional.  But  here,  our  General  and  Com¬ 
modore  are  the  victims  of  a  system.  It  is  the  rule  of  a 
certain  portion  of  public  opinion,  as  reflected  and  lepre- 
sented  especially  by  the  Timet  newspaper,  that  our  gene¬ 
rals  and  admirals  must  be  subjected  to  a  deliberate 
course  of  slander  and  vituperation,  under  which  all  but 
the  very  sternest  minds  falter  and  break  down.  The 
authors  of  the  attacks  upon  the  military  authorities  in  the 
Crimea  are,  we  fear,  indirectly  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
Stalker  and  Ethersey.  Those  unhappy  gentlemen  owe  their 
fate  to  the  system  which  produces  “  Our  Own  Correspondent.” 
It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  that  England  should  thus  hunt 
her  captains  to  death ;  and  we  own  that,  among  present 
humiliations,  we  know  of  none  which  equals  it.  But, 
frightful  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  leads  to  worse  fears  for  the 
future.  It  will  make  military  command  impossible.  We 
send  our  generals  into  action  with  halters  on  their  necks. 
The  only  alternative  we  give  them  is  either  to  shoot  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  enemy  or  themselves.  Like  the  Spartan  shield 

_ «  or  on  this” — we  label  our  officers’  bullets,  “  Either 

in  an  enemy’s  head  or  your  own.”  In  the  very  first  war  after 
the  Crimean  criticisms,  the  chief  officers  break  down  under  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  Although  in  every  particular  successful, 
they  could  not  face  the  terrible,  because  distant,  possibility  of 
future  failure.  The  Times  leaders— the  attacks,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  on  Lord  Raglan,  General  Simpson,  and  General 
Codrington — Mr.  Roebuck’s  committee — the  furious  howl 
with  which  newspaper  readers  hounded  on  newspaper  critics 

_ these  were  the  phantoms  which  surrounded  poor  Stalker’s 

tent  at  Busliire.  He  and  Ethersey  are  the  first— may  they 
be  the  last — victims  of  the  J apanese  system  of  official  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  great  culprit  in  this  matter  finds  it  convenient  to  be 
silent  on  the  fatal  testimony  against  itself.  It  is  to  the  Daily 

News _ not  to  the  Times — that  we  are  indebted  for  the 

evidence  taken  on  these  inquests  at  Bushire.  In  Stalker  s 
case,  Captain  Jones  deposes  to  the  General’s  “  expressing 
the  greatest  anxiety  about  getting  his  men  under  cover” 

_ the  very  identical  point,  be  it  remarked,  on  which  so 

much  was  said  in  the  Crimea.  “  This  formed  the  chief  topic 
of  all  his  notes,  as  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that, 
should  they  not  be  sheltered  in  time,  all  tlie  blame  would 
attach  personally  to  him.  At  breakfast’  on  the  fatal  morning, 
“  this  was  his  subject.  In  his  conversation  he  seemed  to  be 
Aveighed  down  with  the  cares  of  responsibility.”  Colonel 
Younghusband  says  the  same: — “  General  Stalker  has  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety ;  he  felt  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  on  the  subject  of  getting  the  troops  under  cover,  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  person  who  would  be  held  accountable  for 
it.  With  the  exception  of  this,  nothing  else  preyed  on  the 
General’s  mind.”  Captain  Hunter,  though  he  alludes  to  “other 
causes  of  a  private  nature,”  testifies  “  to  the  deep  impression 
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made  on  the  General’s  mind  by  the  responsibility  devolving 
on  him.”  In  Ethersey’s  case,  it  is  just  the  same  thing — “  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility,  coupled  with  a  presentiment.” 
Stalker’s  suicide,  of  course,  prompted  Ethersey’s.  He 
himself  says  so  : — “  Heard  of  poor  Stalker’s  melancholy 
death.  His  case  is  similar  to  mine.  He  felt  he  was  unequal 

to  the  responsibility  imposed  on  him . I  feel  that  I  am 

unequal  to  the  responsibility.  I  have  no  longer  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  own  judgment.  Anything  for  which  I  am 
responsible  unnerves  me.”  But  it  is  superfluous  to  multiply 
these  melancholy  details.  The  verdict  sums  them  up,  in 
attributing  this  gallant  man’s  unhappy  death  to  “  long-con¬ 
tinued  anxieties  connected  with  the  duties  of  his  command.” 

After  all,  however-,  the  circumstances  were  not  very  try¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  Indian  expeditions  before  now  serving 
in  hot  weather,  and  yet  it  is  a  novelty  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  services,  the  general  and  commodore,  should  almost 
simultaneously  commit  suicide.  The  responsibility  was  not 
so  oppressive.  There  was  no  check  or  disaster  whatever. 
The  expedition  was  an  entire  success.  Both  Stalker  and 
Ethersey  were  superseded,  but  it  was  by  their  senior  officers, 
and  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  service.  Each  had  been 
tried,  and  had  not  been  found  wanting.  In  the  moment  of 
action  they  did  not  quail  under  responsibility — duty  fired  and 
animated  them.  It  was  only  in  the  quiet  tent,  pondering  over 
“  what  they  would  say  in  England” — and  knowing  that  in 
England  it  was  the  rule  to  make  no  allowances,  not  to  think 
the  best,  and  to  give  no  credit  to  a  man  for  doing  his  best — 
that  they  broke  down.  What  was  it,  in  a  word,  that  un¬ 
manned  them,  but  certain  recollections  of  certain  discussions 
about  hutting  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  transport  service 
at  Balaklava  ?  It  was  neither  the  Persian  fire  nor  the  Persian 
sun,  but  the  Cleon  and  the  agora  at  home,  which  broke 
those  gallant  hearts. 

And,  as  though  to  complete  the  illustration  of  this  miserable 
system,  the  news  arrives  just  in  time  to  check  our  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  critical  slander  in  another  famous  case.  Our  Own 
Correspondent  is  at  this  very  moment  repeating  his  en¬ 
lightened  criticism,  for  so  many  shillings  a-head,  at  a  concert- 
room,  and  the  suicides  at  Bushire  are  the  commentary  on  his 
spirited  and  dramatic  performance.  We  question  neither 
the  taste  nor  the  pecuniary  success  of  this  entertainment. 
A  man  can  but  trade  with  such  capital  as  he  has.  If  the 
wares  sell,  he  cannot  be  much  blamed  for  parting  with  his 
opinions  on  the  art  and  practice  of  war  at  a  high  price.  Mr. 
Russell  is  at  bottom,  by  all  accounts,  so  good  a  fellow,  that 
we  only  regret  that  a  gentleman  should  be  committed  to  such 
a  system.  What  its  results  on  General  Asiiburnham,  or  on 
any  future  captain,  may  be,  wo  dare  not  prognosticate.  If, 
in  his  case,  the  public  repents  of  its  injustice,  it  is  only  after 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  digested  the  crime.  We 
make  amends,  but  it  may  come  too  late.  General  Stalker, 
we  are  assured — and  this  in  the  columns  of  the  recognised 
libeller — could  not  have  been  harassed  to  death  and  terrified 
into  suicide,  because  he  was  a  man  of  “  a  singularly  placid 
and  unimpassioned  temperament.”  What  General  Ashburn- 
HAM  may  be  as  to  mental  fibre,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
at  all  events,  he  will  know  what  to  expect  at  home,  and  he 
will  have  the  contagious  example  of  the  double  tragedy  at 
Bushire.  We  believe  and  trust  that  he  has  too  much  self- 
reliance,  and  too  much  vigour  of  character,  to  be  influenced 
by  these  melancholy  precedents.  But  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  first  hear  of  them  when  prostrated  by  the  climate,  or 
distracted  by  the  disasters  which  are  sure  to  meet  him  in 
China.  How  many  generals  and  admirals  can  we  afford  to 
lose  before  we  find  out  that  the  public  service  and  the 
present  line  of  public  criticism  on  military  and  naval  men 
cannot  go  on  together? 

History  happily  presents  but  few  instances  of  military 
chieftains  terminating  their  lives  by  suicide.  There  is  one 
in  the  case  of  Himilco,  a  Carthaginian  commander ;  and 
in  certain  barbarous  countries  of  antiquity  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  crucify  all  unsuccessful  generals.  But  we  have  prece¬ 
dents — and  they  are  disastrous  enough — for  fettering  the 
responsibility  of  military  chiefs.  In  Carthage,  the  General 
was  hampered  with  a  commission  from  the  Senate,  which 
attended  him  in  the  field.  Much  of  the  inactivity  in 
Marlborough’s  wars  was  attributable  to  the  Dutch  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  it  was  only  the  strong  will  of  the  French  cap¬ 
tains,  after  their  successes,  in  the  Revolutionary  W ar,  which 
dispensed  with  the  incumbrance  of  commissioners  from  the 
Convention.  Politicals  attached  to  an  army  ai-e  the  standing 
curse  of  Indian  warfare.  In  the  Crimea,  no  small  part  of  our 
disasters  was  attributable  to  the  fatal  connexion  with  home 


established  by  the  telegraph.  Our  newspaper  cx-iticism  on  ope¬ 
rations  in  the  field  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  perpetual  Com¬ 
mission  of  non-combatants,  thwai-ting  and  interfering  with 
the  Commandei--in-Chief — a  Commissioix  the  more  dangerous 
because  entirely  irresponsible.  Every  man  must  break 
down  under  responsibility,  unless  he  has  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  ;  and  confidence  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  cri¬ 
ticism  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  “  in¬ 
teresting  intelligence”  from  the  seat  of  war. 


EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  ELLENBOROUGH. 

UALIS  ab  incepto !  Lord  Ellenborough  has  all  his 
life  shown  himself  a  very  useful  and  plodding,  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  matter-of-fact,  prosaic,  and  unimpressive 
public  servant.  If  he  has  a  failing,  it  is  diffidence.  With  diffi¬ 
culty  lured  from  his  modest  retirement  by  that  prize  which 
inferior  men  have  panted  after — the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India — he  carried  into  that  exalted  office  those  merits 
(may  we  add  those  defects?)  which  have  all  along  stamped  his 
administrative  life.  Wisely  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  reckless 
conquest,  watchful  of  the  public  purse,  spare  of  speech,  pru¬ 
dently  appi-ehensive  of  the  risks  of  an  over-fluent  tongue  and 
of  the  pitfalls  of  glittering  eloquence,  he  centered  his  work  in 
the  office  at  Calcutta.  The  internal  economics  of  Bengal  were 
his  study — retrenchment  his  delight — and  peace  his  mania. 
The  hot  headed  Court  of  Directors  could,  howevei-,  little  bi'ook 
such  unshowy  talents.  Their  ideal  Governor- Genei-al  was  a 
provincial  Napoleon — no  matter  how  provincial,  if  only  a 
Napoleon.  Their  imaginai-y  Government  House  was  the 
battle-field,  no  matter  how  little  of  strategy  their  Viceroy 
might  possess.  Their  typical  form  of  proclamation  was  that 
method  of  composition  in  which,  of  later  days,  General 
Codrington  has  shown  himself  so  apt  a  pupil.  Accoi'dingly, 
they  recalled  their  hai'd-wox-king,  plain-speaking,  if  somewhat 
prosaic  representative  in  India — l-eally  for  no  greater  offence 
than  the  vei-y  trivial  economy  of  having  procured  a  pair  of 
woi-m-eaten  doors,  some  centuries  old,  for  a  place  of  worship 
of  the  established  religion  of  India,  when  he  might  have 
ordered,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  rupees,  the  finest  specimen  of  . 
modern  teak-woi'k  which  northern  India  could  afford. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  portions  of  the  past  career  of  the 
wise  and  mild  Lord  Ellenborough,  because#in  him  we  see 
that  rare  virtue  of  a  statesman — consistency.  Without  such 
a  i-etrospect,  the  patriotic  attitude  which  he  assumed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  might  not  be  half  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  coui’age  which  he  showed  in  that  convei’- 
sation  upon  the  l’ebuilding  of  the  public  offices  might  have 
been  taken  for  ci’otchetiness.  The  alignments  with  which 
he  settled  the  much-puffed  Bernal  and  Soulage  Collections 
as  stuff,  over  which  he  had  wasted  half-an-hour,  might  have 
been  attributed  to  temporary  self-reproach  at  such  a  profli¬ 
gate  waste  of  his  irrevocable  minutes.  The  breadth  of  admi¬ 
nistrative  capacity  and  loixlly  grandeur  of  idea  which  coun¬ 
selled  the  public  departments  being  lodged  “  upstaii's  and 
downstairs,  and  in  my  lady’s  chamber,  ’  locking  the  Prince  of 
Wales  out  of  Marlborough  House,  and  edging  Her  Majesty  out 
of  her  Palace  of  St.  James’s — instead  of  being  seduced  by  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  amateurs  and  architects  to  build  a 
public  domicile  in  which  to  do  the  public  work — might  have 
been  deemed  but  a  splenetic  effort  to  show  how  far  superior 
his  notions  were  to  those  of  Benjamin  the  Magnificent. 
But,  viewed  in  the  glass  of  history,  all  is  intelligible,  all  is 
consistent.  Ellenborough,  the  stoic  of  India,  has  become 
in  green  old  age  Ellenborough  the  censor  of  artistic  magni¬ 
ficence  in  palatial  London.  So  gi’eat  is  Ellenborough  the 
Retrench  ex’,  that  the  lesser  ci-itics  of  our  day  have  overlooked 
his  large-minded  plans  in  those  of  his  infei'ior  follower,  Loi-d 
Malmesbury.  From  Lord  Malmesbury  we  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  detract  an  iota  of  praise,  but  he  pales  before  this  most 
august  patriot.  Lord  Malmesbury  only  proposed  to  leave 
the  water  in  St.  James’s  Park  dirty  and  feetid,  with  the 
awful  deficit  of  1 1,500?.  stai'ing  him  in  the  face.  Loi’d  Ellen- 
borough’s  Spartan  virtue  would  plant  the  public  offices  in 
borrowed  lodgings — dirty,  scattered,  small,  ill-arranged,  dis¬ 
tant  from  Parliament,  inconvenient,  and  insufficient.  “A  tout 
seigneur  tout  honneurl" 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

CONSIDERABLE  effort  is  being  made  at  this  moment  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  military  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  undoubtedly  ground  for  this.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  country,  two  years  ago,  was  almost 
beside  itself  from  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  stated 
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so  pithily  in  the  M’Neill  and  Tulloch  debate,  that  we  “  never 
know  how  to  find  our  best  officers.”  Scarce  a  day  then  passed 
without  some  thundering  denunciation  in  leading  articles  against 
the  want  of  scientific  training  in  the  army.  The  great  French 
schools  of  St.  Cyr,  the  Staff  School,  the  Polytechnique,  were  the 
subjects  of  warm  admiration  from  “  Our  Own  Correspondents 
and  it  was  confidently  prophesied  that,  whatever  injury  the 
war  might  inflict  upon  us,  it  would  at  least  open  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  no  bravery  in  soldiers  can  supply  the  want  of  high  pro¬ 
fessional  science  in  officers.  It  seemed  as  if  the  War  Office  itself 
was  at  last  penetrated  by  this  conviction.  A  Commission  was 
issued  by  Lord  Panmure,  with  the  avowed  object  of  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  military  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
reporting  “  all  facts  of  importance  with  reference  to  military 
education.”  This  Report  is  a  very  ample  one.  It  amounts  to 
no  less  than  a  full  account  of  the  military  education  of  all  the 
great  Powers,  Russia  only  excepted.  It  was  moved  for  last 
session  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  it  has  been  recently  discussed 
largely  by  most  of  our  contemporaries. 

Meanwhile,  a  change  of  tone  is  perceptible  on  this  subject* 
which  is  natural  and  excusable  enough  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
but  indicative  of  a  curious  lethargy  in  the  Government.  The 
country  tacitlyagrees  to  draw  a  veil  over  many  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  war.  Our  army  is  too  small  to  fix  the  public  attention,  as 
it  does  in  France  and  Austria ;  and  a  feeling  prevails  (a  most 
unhappy  one,  indeed,  and  to  which  many  of  our  recent  failures 
were  attributable)  that  it  is  a  kind  of  property  belonging  to  the 
'patronizing  classes — in  fact,  their  last  hope  and  refuge.  The 
encouragement,  therefore,  of  scientific  merit  as  a  ground  for  pro¬ 
motion  is  scouted  as  absurd  among  the  grandees  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  military 
newspapers,  a  widely  different  spirit  exists  among  the  un¬ 
patronized  rank  and  file  of  the  officers— men  keenly  sensible  of 
the  crying  injustice  of  a  system  which  offers  no  career  to  energy 
and  talent.  This  general  supineness,  however,  is  the  very  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  Prime  Minister  loves.  Ho  has  already  shown 
how  he  means  to  use  it.  He  told  Mr.  Palk  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  mere  folly  to  talk  of  educating  English  officers  like  those  of 
other  countries,  for  that  it  was  our  proud  insular  prerogative  to  be 
a  “fighting,  not  a  military  nation  ” — a  kind  of  military  bruisers, 
who  might  look  down  upon  that  science  of  war  in  which 
Frederick  and  Napoleon  trained  their  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a  question  of  no  small  moment  as 
it  affects  the  army,  and,  indeed,  the  upper  classes  at  large.  The 
country  forgets  its  importance — the  Prime  Minister  shirks  it — 
the  Horse  Guards  throws  out  a  tub  or  two  to  the  whale,  and 
opposes  a  quiet'  vis  inertia- — the  press  alone  has  done  a  good  deal 
towards  rousing  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  grave  one;  and 
though  it  is  a  matter  of  wide  compass,  we  can  at  least  place  its 
salient  points  before  our  readers. 

There  is  a  sound  in  the  words  “military  education”  which 
alarms  a  civilian  who  is  not  behind  the  scenes.  We  think  at  once  of 
revetments,  parallels,  and  counterscarps,  and  are  as  much  afraid 
of  touching  the  subject  as  we  should  be  of  handling  a  live  shell. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  its  mysteries  are  as  deep  as  those 
of  any  other  science  ;  but  the  real  question  is  one  of  the  simplest 
common  sense,  and  yet  upon  this  the  whole  difficulty  (as  it  is 
called)  of  military  education  turns.  The  question  is,  “  Ought 
our  officers  to  know  the  science  of  war  at  all,  and  can  they  be 
expected  to  do  so  unless  you  offer  some  reward  to  those  who  are 
most  successful  in  studying  it?”  Persuade  the  authorities 
to  answer  this  rightly,  and  con  amove — not  merely  to  give  an 
“  otiose  assent”  to  the  principle — and  the  question  of  military 
education  is  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  to  settle  it 
is  really  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
science  of  war  at  all — that  the  only  requirements  for  officers  are 
pluck  and  good  riding,  and  that  patronage  is  too  pleasant  to  be 
dispensed  with.  And  yet  there  is  no  civilized  nation  in  existence, 
military  or  not,  which  does  not  both  offer  opportunities  and  demand 
proofs  of  high  scientific  knowledge  from  a  large  portion  of  its 
officers,  with  the  sole  exceptionof  England.  We  say  this  universally, 
with  no  fear  of  contradiction.  America  is  no  exception ;  for  the 
education  for  the  staff  at  West  Point  is  excellent.  It  is  superfluous 
to  make  the  same  assertion  with  respect  to  the  great  military 
Powers  of  the  Continent;  but  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
has  brought  out  a  curious  additional  fact — that  failures  in  war 
have  ever  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  military  education,  and 
that  France,  Prussia,  and,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  Austria  have 
always  been  wise  enough  to  take  a  lesson  from  their  disasters. 
Thus  the  Polytechnic  School,^  of  whose  origin  the  Report  gives 
an  interesting  account,  was  created  mainly  with  the  object  of 
supplying  scientific  officers  in  the  early  wars  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Prussians-)-  began  their  elaborate  system  of  military  education 
immediately  after  Jena,  under  the  direction  of  their  great  scien¬ 
tific  officer  Scliarnhorst  :  and,  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  the 
admirable  Staff  School];  of  Austria,  conducted  upon  principles  of 
the  most  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  rational  competition, 
has  been  entirely  created  since  the  imminent  dangers  of  the  last 
Hungarian  war. 

In  all  these  countries,  there  is  nothing  recondite  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  given — nothing  that  can  be  sneered  at  as  Continental  or  un- 

*  Vide  Report  on  Military  Education,  pp.  xi.  and  6. 
f  Report,  p.  xiii.  pp.  85,  no.  J  Report,  p.  xvi.  pp.  1S0,  180. 


English.  It  simply  consists  in  applying  to  the  army  those  broad 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  education  which  in  England  are 
applied  to  all  professions  except  the  army.  Every  country  care¬ 
fully  instructs  a  large  portion  of  its  young  officers,  before  they 
enter  the  service,  in  such  military  studies  as  may  enable  them  to 
unite  the  practice  w  ith  the  science  of  their  profession  ;  and  every 
country  opens  its  army  honours  to  competition.  With  national 
varieties  as  to  the  manner,  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  France  and  Prussia,  indeed,  require  (and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  very  w'isely)  only  two  years  of  special  professional  teaching 
before  entering  the  army — in  Austria  and  Sardinia,  on  the 
other  hand,  four  or  five  years  are  the  rule.  In  all  countries, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  a  higher  scientific  instruction  is 
supplied  to  officers  desirous  of  competing  for  the  Staff ;  and  in 
every  case,  except  that  of  France,  an  officer  must  have  passed 
three  or  four  years  in  the  service  before  he  can  compete  for  the 
Staff  School. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  military  education — not  “foreign 
military  education  ”  merely,  but  such  education  as  no  country 
aspiring  to  the  smallest  eminence  in  arms  can  afford  to  slight. 
They  include  a  short  but  strict  professional  training  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  army,  a  high  training  for  the  staff  after  entrance,  and 
thorough-going  competition  as  the  law-  both  for  the  earlier  and 
the  later  school.  It  will  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  made 
imperative  for  every  officer  to  pass  through  the  earlier  school. 
We  don’t  want  every  officer  to  be  a  scientific  soldier — what  we 
do  want,  is  a  certain  portion  from  whom  to  pick  our  generals. 
Two  years,  moreover,  are  enough  for  this  earlier  training  ;  and 
we  may  thus  enable  a  young  officer  to  retain  the  advantages  from 
great  public  schools  which,  if  the  choice  lay  between  the  tw-o,  we 
would  not  sacrifice  for  all  the  military  colleges  in  Europe.  As 
it  is,  combine  the  advantages  of  both,  and  we  secure  for  the  young 
officer  at  once  the  best  education  for  a  man  and  the  best  training 
for  a  soldier. 

We  have  gone  into  this  subject  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
both  a  new  and  a  large  one.  In  such  a  case,  some  introductory 
matter  must  be  excused.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
considering  other  points,  both  in  the  history  of  military  educa- 
tion  and  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 


LORD  OYERSTONE’S  TRACTS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  tracts  and  other  writings  originally  pub¬ 
lished,  at  various  intervals,  during  a  period  of  tw-enty  years, 
affords  as  severe  a  test  as  can  well  be  imagined  of  the  soundness  of 
their  author’s  general  views.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have 
written  extensively  on  any  subject  of  general  and  growing  in¬ 
terest  whose  accumulated  works  would  not  display  a  serious 
amount  of  incongruity.  This  is,  perhaps,  especially  trite  of  a 
subject  like  the  currency,  which,  although  it  rests  on  definite 
scientific  principles,  holds  out  temptations  to  indulge  in  para¬ 
doxes  and  fallacies  which  many,  even  among  the  high  authorities 
on  such  topics,  have  been  unable  to  resist.  There  are  writers 
who  have  recently  come  forward  to  instruct  the  public,  who  might 
find  in  their  own  earlier  productions  the  refutation  of  their  later 
errors  ;  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  seized  with  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  essential  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  root  of  every  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  currency,  who  can  safely  allow  a  long  series  of  isolated 
disquisitions  and  reflections  on  monetary  affairs  to  be  gathered 
into  a  single  volume. 

Next  to  the  luminous  clearness  of  Lord  Overstone’s  style, 
which  is  most  refreshing  on  a  subject  which  is  sometimes  made 
as  dry  as  dust  and  ashes,  the  distinguishing  merit  of  his  tracts  is 
the  steady  consistency  with  which  the  same  broad  and  really 
simple  views  are  maintained  throughout.  From  the  first 
sketch,  which  bears  the  date  of  1837,  down  to  the  last 
letter  of  “  Mercator,”  which  appeared  quite  lately  in  the  Times, 
the  whole  volume  reads  like  a  continuous  treatise.  If  the 
general  doctrines  which  Lord  Overstone  has  so  long  advo¬ 
cated  did  not  rest  on  a  sound  basis,  we  believe  that  the  har¬ 
mony  which  prevails  throughout  his  collected  tracts  would  have 
been  quite  unattainable.  A  plausible  theory  may  be  worked  into 
shape  by  any  ingenious  speculator,  so  as  to  give  an  apparently 
rational  account  of  a  special  set  of  circumstances ;  but  the  real 
test  of  its  soundness  is  to  see  whether  the  explanation  devised 
for  the  events  of  one  period  will  suffice  to  account  for  very 
different  circumstances  which  were  not  contemplated  when  the 
theory  was  first  propounded.  The  currency  doctrines  held  by 
the  school  to  which  Lord  Overstone  belongs  have  come  out 
triumphantly  from  this  ordeal. 

Until  just  before  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819, 
abstract  theorists  on  the  currency  had  been  regarded  with  some¬ 
thing  like  contempt  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  teachers  on  a  subject  which  they  invested  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  amount  of  mystery  and  confusion.  Since  that  time  the 
growth  of  sound  theory  has  been  continuous  and  progressive,  and 
few  have  contributed  to  the  result  more  than  the  author  of  these 
tracts.  Lord  Overstone’s  practical  experience  has  tempted  many 
to  listen  to  expositions  of  theoretic  views  which  would  at  once  have 
been  denounced  as  heretical  innovations,  if  they  had  proceeded 
from  any  of  the  philosophers  proper  who  had  not  had  the  same 
opportunities  of  testing  their  principles  in  the  conduct  of  actual 
business.  In  the  “  Remarks  on  the  Management  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion,”  which  was  published  in  1840,  Lord  Overstone  gives  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  special  functions 
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of  Banks  of  Issue,  and  the  essential  relations  between  a  paper  and 
a  bullion  circulation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  from  vagueness  and  complexity  to  the  simple  and  defi¬ 
nite  axioms  which  are  now  recognised  by  almost  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject.  Just  as  the  cloud  of  Protectionist 
sophisms  gradually  cleared  away  in  the  light  of  the  simple  truth 
of  Free  Trade  principles,  the  mists  which  still  hang  about  the 
Currency  question  are  vanishing  before  the  simple  ideas  which 
the  discussions  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  deve¬ 
loped.  Gainsayers  still  remain  in  sufficient  abundance,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  past  controversies 
without  recognising  the  advance  which  has  already  been  made 
towards  scientific  principles,  and  indulging  a  not  unreasonable 
hope  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  hazy  delusions  of 
the  Alison  school  will  be  as  completely  out  of  date  as  the  obso¬ 
lete  theories  of  Protection  to  native  industry. 

Matters  for  discussion  will  doubtless  never  be  wanting  in  a 
department  of  political  science  which  deals  with  transactions  so 
varied  and  complex  as  those  connected  with  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country.  There  will  always  be  room  for  some  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  application  of  the  first  principles  of  such  a  science 
to  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  But  the  leading  doctrines  them¬ 
selves  have  now  gained  so  firm  a  footing,  that  there  is  little  fear 
of  their  being  again  displaced  by  the  errors  which  still  survive 
in  some  influential  quarters.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  general 
recognition  of  the  really  simple  truths  which  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  monetary  science  has  been  the  distaste  generally 
felt  for  a  subject  which  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  most  formidable  difficulties.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too 
far  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  abstruse  about  it ;  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  needs  no  extraordinary  effort  to  appreciate  its 
primary  doctrines,  however  much  intricacy  may  be  found  in 
tracing  them  to  their  ultimate  consequences.  The  pioneers  who 
have  prepared  the  way  for  later  students  have  laid  bare  the 
grand  features  of  the  country,  and  we  know  of  no  work  in  which 
these  are  more  distinctly  and  agreeably  mapped  out  than  in  the 
volume  which  we  are  now  reviewing.  We  have  purposely 
avoided  entering  into  a  discussion  of  subordinate  points  which 
may  be  legitimate  subjects  for  controversy,  because  we  are 
anxious  to  point  out  the  especial  qualities  on  which  the  character 
of  these  essays  depend.  To  write  clearly  and  eloquently  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  too  often  made  absolutely  repulsive,  is  a  merit  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  ;  and  when  this  is  combined,  as 
in  the  present  case,  with  sound  theoretical  views  and  copious 
practical  experience,  there  is  little  temptation  to  indulge  in 
minute  criticism.  There  are  many  who  recoil  with  an  almost 
instinctive  aversion  from  any  book  which  professes  to  discourse 
upon  the  subjects  witli  which  Lord  Overstone’s  tracts  are 
exclusively  concerned.  The  notions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
commercial  world  will  never  become  thoroughly  sound  until  such 
prejudices  have  been  pretty  generally  overcome ;  and  any  pub¬ 
lication  which  promises  to  extend  the  study  of  such  important 
and  interesting  topics  deserves  the  most  cordial  welcome.  This 
is  pre-eminently  the  character  of  Lord  Overstone’s  writings, 
which  will,  we  hope,  exercise,  in  their  collected  form,  an  influence 
at  least  as  great  as  followed  their  first  appearance  in  a  more 
scattered  shape. 

THE  COMPETITION  FOE  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

THE  Judges  of  the  Public  Offices’  Competition  have  the  most 
difficult  tangle  to  unravel  which  persons  standing  in  their 
position  have  ever  been  instructed  to  take  up.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  to  give  a  series  of  three  graduated  prizes  for  the  best 
block  plans  for  laying  out  the  whole  quarter  of  London  in  which 
the  new  buildings  are  to  stand.  This  is  comparatively  plain 
sailing;  but  then  comes  the  Foreign  Office,  and  as  regards  this 
they  have  to  purge  their  minds  of  the  prejudices  which  they 
may  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceived  in  the  former  adjudica¬ 
tion,  and  to  select  a  Foreign  Office,  rising  out  of  vacuity,  on 
its  own  merits.  By  way  of  a  slight  parenthesis  of  trouble, 
they  must  shut  or  open  their  eyes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  existence  of  different  schools  of  art,  and  apportion  seven 
premiums  impartially  to  Classic  and  to  Gothicist.  But  their 
work  does  not  end  here,  for  the  same  process  has  again  to 
be  repeated  with  the  War  Office,  only  rendered  more  com¬ 
plex  from  the  recollections  of  the  Foreign  Office  having  to  be 
excluded,  as  well  as  those  of  the  block  plans.  If  the  judges 
literally  obeyed  then’  instructions,  the  public  might  find  itself 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  first-prize  block  plan  of  unequalled 
grandeur — of  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  premium  No.  i,  with 
nothing  to  be  reproached  against  it  except  that  no  contrivance  of 
man  could  ever  hitch  it  into  the  unequalled  block  plan — and  of 
a  Gothic  War  Office,  equally  conspicuous  for  talent,  with  the 
slight  drawback  that  its  lines  were  just  as  askew  when  tried  by 
the  block  plan,  from  precisely  different  reasons ;  while  style 
dimensions,  and  distribution  of  parts,  all  joined  to  make  its  com 
bination  with  the  Foreign  Office  a  dream  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
most  buoyant  imagination. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  the  two  secondary  prizes  for  block 
plans,  and  the  six  respectively  for  the  other  offices,  out  of  which 
ingenious  and  puzzled  officials  may  indulge  themselves  in 
making  any  amount  of  permutations  and  combinations  of  con¬ 
fusion,  with  the  certain  result  of  bringing  down  the  cross-fire  of 
all  the  prizemen  and  all  the  prizemen’s  friends,  whose  views 


lave  either  been  overlooked  or  honoured  by  a  merely  modified 
doption. 

Such  would  be  the  result  if  the  judges  followed  literally  the 
instructions  which  assigned  three  distinct  schedules  of  prizes  to 
the  three  branches  of  the  work.  But,  practically,  nearly  every 
competitor  went  in  for  every  branch,  in  a  joint  set  of  designs  ;  and 
an  easy  way  to  cut  the  knot  would  be  to  lump  merits,  and  assign 
the  first  three  premiums  for  each  of  the  offices,  and  the  three  for 
block  plans,  on  an  average  of  merit  to  the  same  three  men,  with 
just  enough  of  variation  to  save  an  appearance  of  independence. 
Such,  we  say,  would  be  the  easy  method  of  solving  the  intri¬ 
cacy.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  the  fair  one.  As  there 
are  three  distinct  tenders  of  premium,  detur  optimo  ought  to  be 
the  absolute  rule  in  each  case,  irrespective  of  the  others,  while 
the  lumping  system  would  have  the  subsidiary  disadvantage  of 
excluding  the  candidates  who  have  only  shown  block  plans. 
But  in*  this  case  the  judges  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  a 
trenchant  injustice,  or  of  a  complex  justice,  which  can  only 
educe  the  competition  to  inscrutable  confusion. 

We  refuse  to  believe  a  rumour — which  has,  however,  gained  ex¬ 
tensive  currency — that  the  labour  of  selection  is  to  be  still  further 
reduced  by  a  secret  understanding  that  no  Gothic  design  is  to 
have  any  hope  of  being  selected  for  execution.  We  cannot  believe 
that  our  administrators  can  be  guilty  of  so  unfair  a  determination 
— that  they  can  have  reconciled  it  to  their  consciences  to  invite 
the  time,  labour,  and  money  of  professional  men  (all  very  serious 
considerations  to  the  competitors),  under  the  colour  of  perfect 
fair  play,  yet  with  the  mental  reserve  of  disregarding  the  time, 
iabour,  and  money  of  one  whole  school.  Still,  as  a  fact,  this 
opinion  does  exist,  and  should  be  made  known  to  the  authorities. 
We  could  name  architects  who  have  won  their  spurs  for  mediaeval 
architecture,  but  who  have,  in  consequence,  forced  their  tastes, 
and  contributed  against  the  grain  in  classical  designs,  while 
several  leaders  of  the  Pointed  school  abstained  altogether. 

For  ourselves,  being  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  authorship 
of  the  instructions,  or  for  the  method  in  which  they  are  to  be 
carried  out,  we  do  not  disguise  our  conviction  that  a  Gothic  design 
ought  to  be  preferred  for  both  offices.  We  have  no  intention  of 
straying  into  the  abstract  question  between  the  classical  and  the 
mediaeval  style.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  building  which,  is 
to  be  raised  is  destined  to  be  the  complement  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  gorgeous  Palace  which  Sir 
C.  Barry  has  joined  to  them.  The  onus  probcindi  lies  with 
those  who  have  fostered  a  contrary  impression  to  show  why 
this  condition  should  not  be  absolute.  We  are  certain  that  they 
can  bring  no  arguments  founded  on  abstract  principles  of  pro¬ 
portion.  The  old  pedantic,  if  not  idolatrous,  worship  of  the  “  Five 
orders,”  is  a  thing  gone  by  with  the  Corn-laws  and  the  rotten 
boroughs.  If  there  be  any  preference  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
considerations  of  convenience,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  favour  of  a  style  founded  on  that  of  days  when  the 
House  of  Lords  contained  peers  whose  descendants  still  sit  in  the 
same  House  w  ith  the  same  titles,  rather  than  on  the  style  of 
Pericles  and  Hortensius.  The  notion  that  a  Gothic  palace  need 
be  more  expensive  than  a  classical  one  is  a  pure  bugbear,  and 
would  never  have  been  started  had  not  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  involved  a  large  outlay,  from  the  adoption  in  them  of  the 
Tudor  style — the  most  expensive  variety  of  Gothic — and  the  nu¬ 
merous  variations  which  Sir  C.  Barry’s  plans  had  to  undergo,  as 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  style  required  modifications  of  the 
earliest  executed  portions  of  the  building.  Now  the  lesson  has 
been  learnt,  and  execution  will  prove  easy,  and,  by  comparison, 
cheap. 

A  pregnant,  because  unintentional,  satire  on  the  notion  that 
Attic,  Palladium  or  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  admissible  in  point  of 
taste,  is  to  be  found  in  the  contribution  of  that  unluckily-inge- 
nious  Frenchman  who,  in  plan  134,  has  hitched  Gothic  windows 
into  a  classical  mass.  Having  no  fear,  however,  that  this  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  style  is  truly  described  in  the  catchpenny  guide-book 
entirely  original,”  will  get  a  prize,  we  proceed  to  the  Iona 


as 


fide  Gothic”  designs.  We  pass  by  such  tenders  as  the  mystic 
“  Baphca”  (24),  who  plants  upon  a  really  creditable  block  plan  a 
superstructure  resembling  a  Norwood  villa  seen  in  a  multiplying 
glass— the  stiff,  cast-iron-like  “  Laboro  et  oro”  (32),  the  tame  “La 
chere  Heine”  (130),  and  the  eccentric  “  Semper  eadem”  (106). 

We  are  arrested  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment,  by 
“  Suaviter,  fortiter”  (54).  This  design  exhibits  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  iuscious  forms  of  French  civic  flamboyant ; 
but,  like  its  prototype,  it  wants  dignity  and  self-respect ;  while 
the  defects  incident  to  the  style  exhibit  themselves  more  con¬ 
spicuously  as  the  scale  of  the  tendered  building  transcends  that 
of  those  piquant  relics  which  still  genuinely  represent  that 
seductive,  but  not  to  be  imitated,  epoch. 

After  all,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  four  designs—"  Thou 
hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle”  (35),  “Cymru”  (140), 
“  A  vaillants  coeurs  rien  impossible”  (129),  and  the  elaborate  set 
of  drawings  (116)  bearing  the  spiritual  motto — 

Nec  minimum  meruere  decus  vestigia  Grasca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta.” 

We  could,  of  course,  name  the  authors  of  all  these  designs. 
Some  at  least  have  been  published.  But  we  refuse  to  counte¬ 
nance  a  proceeding  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as  fair.  We 
prefer  still  to  live  under  the  illusion  (though  illusion  it  be),  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  anonymous  competition,  in  which  the 
judges  can  know,  do  know,  and  will  know  nothing  but  the  merits 
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of  the  designs  before  them.  For  shortness,  we  shall  use  the  num¬ 
bers  and  not  the  mottoes. 

No.  35  is  dappled  with  imagery  bold  and  graceful.  What 
hand  has  drawn  this  time  will  show.  But  the  building  viewed 
in  the  mass  carries  simplicity  into  baldness.  With  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  slight  elevation  of  roof  at  one  angle,  the  tendered 
design  offers  no  variation  to  the  long,  and  rather  low  sweep  of 
house-like  and  uniform  roofing.  The  four-storied  portion  seme 
with  trefoil-headed  windows,  partly  arcaded  and  partly  clustered, 
will,  we  fear,  rather  increase  than  carry  off  the  feeling  of  depression 
which  hangs  over  the  whole  structure  after  every  allowance  is 
made  for  its  gracefulness  of  detail.  TJnder  a  warm  sun,  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  flanked  by  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  in  some 
quiet  city  of  the  past,  it  might  arrest  and  keep  entranced  the 
lazily  artistic  eye  of  the  pleased  traveller;  but  for  northern 
London  and  its  bustling  public  offices,  this  conception  palpably 
lacks  nerve  and  sinew.  140  is  very  picturesque,  and  well  massed 
up,  albeit  a  little  slight  in  parts,  particularly  the  towers.  For 
their  own  sake  it  would  have  been  better  if  its  authors  (for  they 
assume  the  plural  number  in  their  accompanying  memoir)  had 
confined  their  designs  to  the  Foreign  and  War  Offices.  Their 
block  plan  shows  want  of  engineering  powers.  We  are  afraid 
to  state  how  many  detached  constructions,  large  and  small,  we 
counted  as  making  up  their  general  scheme  for  public  offices. 
We  the  more  regret  this  as  some  of  their  detail  drawings,  such  as 
that  of  the  sculptured  decoration  and  of  the  noble  staircase,  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Altogether,  we  are  constrained  to  raise  the  two  remaining 
competitors,  1 1 6  and  129,  into  the  senior  division  of  the  first 
class.  Be  it  rare  felicity,  or  rarer  judgment,  in  the  hanging, 
these  two  designs  occupy  the  right  and  left  hand,  directly  facing 
each  other,  of  the  same  compartment,  and  may,  by  a  sharp-eyed 
man,  be  studied  from  the  same  standing-point.  We  are  critics, 
and  not  panegyrists,  and  we  therefore  abstain  from  saying  all 
that  we  think  of  either.  Like  35,  but  with  more  of  judgment, 
and  like  140,  but  with  more  of  completeness,  each  shows  a  careful 
study  of  Southern  Pointed,  and  a  large-minded  transplantation 
into  northern  lands  of  those  among  its  characteristics  which  our 
altered  civilization  demands.  Each  also  shows  the  matured 
realization  of  that  civic  Gothic  of  which  Teutonic  liberty  was  the 
nursing-mother.  And  yet  both  designs,  starting  from  common 
principles,  and  having  the  same  definite  aim  in  view,  are  more 
distinctively  different  in  their  treatment  than  perhaps  any  two 
other  Gothic  sets  of  designs  in  the  Hall — for  each  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  master  hand. 

No.  xi6  is  the  general  map  of  modern  palatial  Gothic,  on 
Mercator’s,  and  129  on  the  spherical  projection.  In  1x6  the 
facade  is  grave,  measured,  and  regular,  the  windows  duly 
spaced,  the  balance  carefully  adjusted,  the  gables  pronounced, 
t£e  corner  turrets  all  supported  by  rectangular  or  polygonal  sub¬ 
structures.  The  cornice  is  large,  overhanging,  and  emphatic ; 
and  the  attic,  of  a  single  story,  has  projecting  dormers  of  stone. 
Inigo  Jones’s  Palace  of  Westminster  was  not  more  regular,  and 
still  the  Gothic  feeling  is  dominant,  but  yet  that  feeling  is  of  the 
possible  Gothic  of  this  age.  No.  140,  with  an  admirably  com¬ 
pressed  ground-plan  as  the  starting  point,  grows  upwards  as  the 
architecture  of  a  Flemish  town-hall  of  the  fourteenth  century 
might  have  done.  The  author’s  windows,  irregular  in  the  general 
elevation,  fall  naturally  into  their  places  if  regarded  singly. 
Some  of  them  are  boldly  recessed,  with  dischai’ging  arches,  span¬ 
ning  two  stories  ;  others  on  the  third  story  are  arcaded  in  a  long 
range;  while  in  this  and  in  ix6  alike,  the  practical  objection  to 
Gothic,  as  necessitating  either  casements  or  narrow  sashes,  is 
overleapt  with  a  thoroughly  successful  boldness,  through  the 
adoption  of  the  columnal  in  lieu  of  the  mullioned  system  of  win¬ 
dow,  allowing  the  play  of  the  broadest  sashes  behind.  [29  is 
almost  Puritanical  in  avoiding  gables — the  roofs,  nearly  all 
hipped,  rise  with  a  gradual  and  varying  slope  to  an  altitude 
the  boldness  of  which  can  be  conceived  when  we  say  that 
these  dormers — of  the  small  excrescent  sort,  common  abroad — 
crop  out,  in  some  parts  of  four,  in  others  of  three  tiers  high. 
At  the  same  time,  this  length  of  recumbent  roof  strikes  us 
as  in  itself  somewhat  too  much  hugged,  and  it  will,  we  fear, 
not  gain  favour  at  first  sight  with  the  less  expert  judges. 
The  coi’nice  of  129  is  as  little  apparent  as  that  of  116 
is  boldly  projected.  The  two  designs  run  neck  to  neck 
in  their  application  of  coloured  material  in  graceful  but  not 
obtrusive  mosaic.  In  xi6  the  larger  towers,  of  a  broad  rather 
than  elevated  character,  rise  l’egularly  in  the  centres  of  the  facades 
and  are  capped  with  high  pyramidal  roofs  ;  while  in  1 29  there  is 
but  a  single  lofty  towei’,  with  a  high  and  enriched  spire-like 
capping  devoted  to  ventilation.  In  116,  as  we  have  said,  the 
angle  turrets  all  stand  upon  substructures,  while  the  author  of 
X29  corbels  many  of  them  out  of  the  angles  of  his  building  with 
a  very  picturesque  effect.  These  turrets  are  a  unique  feature  of 
this  design.  As  unique  and  as  picturesque  are  the  corner  stair¬ 
cases,  with  their  sloping  curve  of  windows  for  which  116  is  so 
conspicuous.  Each  competitor  shows  rare  felicity  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  open  columnar  screen  along  a  street  line.  Both 
designs,  of  course,  labour  under  the  inevitable  burden  of  being 
restricted  by  the  narrow-minded  limitation  of  three  stories, 
and  both  are  planted,  by  the  same  law  of  necessity,  where  the 
river-side  park  ought  to  stand.  No.  116  deals  with  these  con- 
straints  by  a  palatial  distribution  of  the  whole  prospective  area, 
including  a  street  of  magnificent  width  and  a  grand  public  place 


where  Parliament-street  now  runs.  The  axxthor  of  No.  129  boldly 
masses  his  structures  together,  and  gives  us,  at  all  events,  a  river¬ 
side  garden  of  undoubted  grandeur,  and  open  to  the  Park  between 
Whitehall  Chapel  and  Bichmond-terraee,  coming  down  to  the 
Thames  in  a  crescent  form,  and  cleverly  connected  with  the  area 
of  Trafalgar-square  (to  be  recast  as  a  circus)  by  a  transverse 
street. 

Nos.  1 16  and  129  are,  to  recapitulate,  notable  as  showing  the 
highest  powers  of  the  architectural  mind.  Each,  viewed  abstrac¬ 
tedly,  follows  out  its  motif  somewhat  to  an  extreme.  No.  1x6  is 
exceedingly  regular,  and  129  overlooks  the  restraints  which  Lon¬ 
don  must  impose  on  the  architect  who  goes  to  work  dreaming  of 
Ypi’es  or  Lubeck. 

We  care  not  for  the  pi’emiums,  for  we  are  not  judges.  But  we 
are  nervously  anxious  about  the  actual  building.  Not  to  be  a 
failure  it  mixst  be  Gothic,  and  it  must  be  Gothic  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius.  Both  116  and  129  show  the  workings  of 
masterly  minds,  while  each  has  its  faults  and  each  would  correct 
the  other.  The  instructions  to  the  architects  have  faults,  which 
architectural  genius  can  alone  rectify.  The  Government  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  employ  the  fii-st  prizeman,  but  it  has  the 
pi’ivilege  of  being,  like  a  child,  “  alone  in  the  dark.”  To  save  us 
from  this  catastrophe,  we  would  recommend  persuasion  or 
command  —  we  do  not  mind  which  —  being  employed  upon 
the  authors  of  116  and  129  to  join  together,  as  the  great  masters 
of  old  did  willingly  or  were  constrained  to  do.  By  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  two  men  who  have  conceived  two  such  designs, 
and  with  a  more  libei'al  carte  blanche  of  instruction  by  which 
to  mature  their  great  idea,  we  might  realize  that  Palace  of 
Administration  which  England  and  London  demand,  and  which 
England  and  London  may,  withoxit  crippling  the  nation’s 
enormous  revenues,  make  their  own. 

Next  week  we  shall  examine  the  best  Classical  and  Italian 
designs.  We  have  already  said  the  woi-st  we  can  of  them — that 
they  are  not  suited  for  their  site.  Wrhen  we  study  them  we 
shall  strive  to  forget  the  site,  and  give  them  that  abstract  praise 
which,  anywhere  but  on  the  spot  for  which  they  are  proposed, 
they  might  deserve. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION, 
n. 

HAT  is  most  noticeable  in  the  present  school  of  British 
art  is  the_  level  and  somewhat  commonplace  character 
of  its  subjects.  Our  artists  do  not  paint  for  immortality — 
for  that  immortality,  at  least,  which  depends  on,  or  is  connected 
with,  the  larger  and  higher  range  of  historical  and  poetical 
materials.  The  gi’eat  schools  of  Italy  and  Spain  had  advan¬ 
tages,  to  the  loss  of  which  modern  art  must  adapt  itself,  in  the 
cyclus  of  Christian  legend,  and  in  the  faith  which,  even  in  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects,  made  painting  ancillary  to  devotion,  and  supplied 
fields  and  opportunities  which  are  now  closed.  Pictures  are 
now  but  a  portion  of  domestic  furniture.  The  home  of  painting 
is,  with  us,  the  house  ;  and  till  our  pxxblic  buildings,  our  courts  of 
justice,  our  halls  of  assembly,  or  (which  is  more  distant)  our 
churches,  present  distinct  and  higher  occasions  to  the  artist — 
that  is,  till  the  woi’k  calls  out  the  worker’s  energies — we  must 
be  content  to  regret  the  casual  and  inadequate  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  illustrated.  With  the  exception  of  landscape — the  creation 
of  modern  taste,  and  perhaps  its  most  appropriate,  because  really 
natural  expression — and  portrait-painting,  one  can  only  wonder 
why  any  subject  is  selected.  On  glancing  round  the  n  ails  of 
the  present  exhibition,  one  simply  inquires  what  could  have 
induced  the  choice  of  nine  subjects  out  of  ten.  It  seems — 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  fact — that  the  artists  x’eally  have  nothing 
to  tell.  It  is  not,  as  of  old,  that  religion,  or  poetry,  or  pa¬ 
triotism  fired  the  painter,  but  that,  being  possessed  of  certain 
gifts,  he  only  looks  for  the  subject  which  will  best  show  off  his 
individual  and  technical  acqxxirements  and  characteristics.  Very 
often  it  seems  that  the  subject  is  the  last  thing  thought  of — 30 
mean  and  trivial  is  it.  Our  painters  have  been  laughed  out  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  and  Boswell's  Johnson,  which 
were  lately  the  British  Bibliotheca  pictorum;  but  their  invention 
is  still  dismally  pool’,  and,  even  when  their  manual  skill  is  great, 
their  subjects  very  undignified.  Wre  very  sincerely  regret  that 
sxich  gifts  as  they  possess  are  so  largely  thrown  away  on  mean¬ 
ness  of  subject.  Here  is  Mr.  Cope,  for  example,  making  ship¬ 
wreck  of  his  powers  by  descending  to  the  most  trivial  incidents 
of  family  life.  His  canvases  are  addressed  to  materfamilias, 
and  they  gain  the  applause  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  aim  at. 
In  172,  “Breakfast-time — morning  games” — the  subject  is  well 
told,  the  accessories  perfect.  “  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes”  is  glorified — the  lady’s  dress,  the  sparkling  child-sister, 
and  the  Skye-terrier  waiting  for  his  turn — all  are  clever ;  but 
surely  the  whole  thing  is  very  silly,  and  unworthy  of  the  Iv.A. 
Whs  such  an  incident  worth  telling,  except,  of  course,  on 
the  chances  (doubtless  very  considerable)  of  selling  it?  What 
aims  at  fifty  thousand  married  ladies  is  sure  to  attract  one 
bidder.  The  thing  was  very  well  for  once,  as  when  Mr.  Cope 
painted,  a  year  or  two  ago,  his  own  baby  child  waiting  for  her 
dinner ;  but  we  cannot  willingly  consent  that  this  meritorious 
artist  sliould  make  these  minor  domesticities  and  chronicles  of 
the  nursery  his  specialite.  394,  “Affronted,”  makes  us  simply 
angry.  The  poor  little  brat,  with  its  sweet  April  face,  indignation 
and  innocence,  passing  fret,  and  evanescent  sobbing,  melting  for  a 
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kiss,  all  arc  so  good  an(l  true  that  we  only  regret  that  this  power 
in  portraying  the  passionate  struggle  and  mixed  emotions  of  the 
human  features  should  not  be  employed  on  more  heroic  and 
poetical  subjects.  The  artist’s  mind  is  in  his  work  ;  but  such  a 
mind  ought  to  be  on  higher  thoughts  intent.  And  so,  when  a 
large  subject  is  imposed  upon  him,  he  breaks  down.  503  is  the 
“  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  and  is  intended  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  purpose.  As  a  composition,  the  picture  fails.  It  lacks  central 
interest;  and  whilo  several  of  the  faces  are  well  painted,  the 
whole  is  staring  and  repulsive.  The  colour  is  chalky,  and  the 
waves  and  landscape  are  positively  bad.  We  cannot  say  in  what 
way  Pastor  Robinson  offered  his  prayer ;  but  being,  as  he  was,  an 
earnest  man,  we  question  whether  he  used  this  mountebank 
attitude,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  and  shattered  in  constitution.  If  this  is  our  historical 
school,  it  is  a  very  unworthy  one.  It  seems  to  us  that  here  Mr. 
Cope  did  not  paint  con  ainore ;  for  the  picture  is  as  cold  in 
feeling  as  in  colour. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  Exhibition  is,  and  in  many  respects 
worthily,  filled  by  (138)  Mulready’s  “The  Young  Brother.” 
Here  is  tho  utmost  harmony  of  colour  in  its  very  purest  and  yet 
brightest  arrangement.  It  suggests  just  that  sort  of  playful  yet 
affectionate  feeling  into  which  even  the  devotional  feelings  of 
Italian  art  occasionally,  and  mostly  in  its  later  stages,  merged. 
The  child  and  virginal  sister,  and  the  happy  true-hearted  brother, 
are  painted  with  that  intense  naturalism  and  real  interest  in  the 
story,  and  in  the  sanctity  of  human  affections,  which  in  other  days 
would  have  made  the  artist  reproduce  this  feeling  in  a  Holy 
Family,  of  which  this  picture  is  in  many  respects  a  counterpart. 
It  almost  mounts  into  devotional  art,  and,  without  a  touch  ol  the 
foppery  on  which  the  pre-Raffaelites  are  wrecking  themselves, 
has  an  earnest  nobleness  of  thought,  combined  with  a  careful 
elaboration  approaching  the  conscientiousness  of  a  miniature. 
The  only  fault  is  a  slight  absence  of  repose,  arising  from  the  not 
unnatural  but  complex  attitude  of  the  young  man. 

Wallis,  the  painter  of  the  “  Death  of  Chatterton”  of  last  year, 
has  sent  two  pictures.  We  consider  him  and  Philip  to  have 
achieved  the  great  successes  of  the  present  Exhibition.  Of 
Wallis’s  two  pictures,  (501)  “  Montaigne  in  his  Library  ”  is  by 
far  the  finest.  It  is  very  badly  hung,  discreditably  so  to  the 
authorities;  and  we  scarcely  remember  another  fault  of  this 
kind.  It  recals,  and  is  evidently  suggested  by,  the  Van  Eyck 
in  the  National  Gallery  —  the  mirror  reproducing  two  out  of 
the  three  windows,  and  the  distant  landscape  seen  through 
them,  are  copied  from  this  source.  The  painter  has  scarcely 
caught  the  lady’s  character.  She  is  not  young,  and  though  she 
may  be  “pure” as  light,”  we  cannot  judge  of  this  quality,  seeing 
that  she  sits  in  shadow.  She  was  clearly  an  ancestress  of 
Moliere’s  Precieuses,  but  here  she  only  looks  stupid.  There 
should  have  been  an  element  of  the  coquette  in  hei-,  else  were 
she  no  Frenchwoman.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little — diffidence, 
shall  we  call  it,  or  pedantry  ? — in  telling  so  much  of  Montaigne’s 


thoroughly  appreciate  these  noble  pictures.  Their  mere  tech¬ 
nical  beauties,  the  depth  and  solidity  of  their  colouring,  and 
their  strength  of  feeling,  all  can  understand ;  but  they  arc  satu¬ 
rated  with  Spanish  truth.  The  coarse,  yet  most  picturesque, 
blanket,  for  such  it  is,  of  the  beggar  woman,  painted  with  such 
truth  of  texture  and  tint,  surviving  only  in  Andalusia  and  the 
East,  and  her  passionate  earnestness  of  appeal,  can  only  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  paced  the  calles  of 
Seville,  especially  that  very  arcade  —  every  bay  of  it  reeking 
and  sweltering  with  the  smell  of  bacalao  and  tortillas — where 
every  frying-pan  is  lighted  by,  and  lightens,  the  scorched 
and  scorching  eyes  of  its  swarthy  mistress; — and  where  “chaff” 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  from  Majo  and  Gitana 
makes  the  air  wholesome  neither  to  eye  nor  ear.  The  only  thing 
that  strikes  us  as  un-Spanish  in  448  is,  not  the  good  padre  s  red 
umbrella,  nor  his  hat — of  which,  however,  the  particular  length 
fore  and  aft  is  not  conveyed  to  English  eyes — but  that  anybody 
should  ask  alms  of  a  padre  at  all,  not  only  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
penetrability  but  the  present  poverty  of  the  class.  Yet  in  justice 
to  the  Spanish  clergy,  we  must  add,  that  the  clerical  is  the  only 
body  in  that  country  which  does  not  invariably  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
that  greatest  curse  on  earth — the  true  beggar  of  Spain.  Our 
sympathies  are  decidedly  with  the  much-suffering,  if  Samaritan, 
parson,  and  so  are  really  Mr.  Philip’s,  and  the  incident 
betrays  a  little  claptrap.  Not  so  the  “  Prison  Window.”  Here 
is  real  Spanish  life — a  woman  true  and  Spanish  in  every  inch 
of  her  body,  and  every  detail  of  her  dress,  and  in  her  deep 
passionate  grief.  And  the  feeling  of  the  whole  thing — the 
clutch  of  the  wife’s  twining  fingers,  the  stolid  unconsciousness 
of  the  child,  and  the  trusting  affection  of  the  father— all  tell  of 
that  land  of  flame,  Southern  Spain.  The  accessories  of  this 
picture — the  soldier  (and  it  is  Spain  alone  which  can  produce  the 
stunted  machine  to  which  even  a  Belgian  brace  is  heroic),  the 
hag-like  mother,  with  her  maundering  Oriental  whine,  the  bag  of 
provisions,  the  bread  and  pimienios  (these  are,  however,  in  the 
“  Charity”),  are  all  certainly  true  to  the  full  of  Spain. 

Scarcely  inferior  are  Mr.  Ansdell’s  pictures,  356,  534,  597. 
Of  these,  the  last  is  the  most  ambitious.  It  is  most  truthful. 
The  plough  of  the  Roman  period,  and  the  fat  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  guiltless  of  any  more  satisfactory  cultivation,  are 
exact — more  so,  we  think,  than  the  girl  in  534.  But  to  our  taste, 
the  “  Mules  drinking”  (356),  is  the  best  of  this  excellent  artist  s 
triad.  The  Spanish  ass,  the  noblest  of  his  kind,  drinks  with  an 
Oriental  calm  and  satisfied  delight  which  only  a  day  in  Andalusia 
can  provoke.  And  in  all  these  pictures  we  notice  what  is  not  so 
well  suggested  by  Mr.  Philip — the  crisp,  transparent,  rarefied 
atmosphere,  against  which  every  object  comes  out  in  the  sharpest 
outline.  Mr.  Lewis’s  “  Syrian  Scheik”  (39)  is  inferior  to  his 
picture  of  last  year — the  “  Meeting  in  the  Desert.  An  oil- 
painter’s  water-colour  drawings  are  often  full  of  great  vigour ; 
but  a  water-colourist’s  oil-paintings — judging,  at  least,  from  this 
artist — are  deficient  in  vigour.  Mr.  Lewis  stipples  and  elaborates 
until  he  fidgets  the  soul  out  of  his  work.  One  admires  the  labour. 


character  by  the  mottoes,  and  even  by  the  frame,  though  these  butrCKrets  the  time  spent— he  should  do  more  or  less.  Minuteness 
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mottoes  are  what  Montaigne  himself  inscribed  in  his  library .  But 
Mr.  Wallis  evidently  aims  at  something  of  the  illuminator’smethod 
He  will  sacrifice  no  aid  to  being  understood.  In  his  accessories, 
his  satin  and  velvet  and  furniture,  he  emulates  the  rich  German 
profusion  and  luxury  of  invention ;  and  his  summer  sun  lights 
up  the  sumptuous  pile  of  Montaigne’s  dress  and  its  glossy ,  pur¬ 
pling  depth  with  intense  splendour.  But  the  painted  glass  is 
not  transparent,  and  we  think  we  detect  a  coarseness  in  the 
lady’s  right  hand.  All,  however,  is  redeemed  by  the  power  of 
Montaigne’s  face — the  seigneur  elevating  the  litterateur,  and  this, 
again,  redeemed  by  the  satiric,  mocking  self-compression.  Mon¬ 
taigne  is  rendered  in  every  part  of  his  character — cynic  and 
sceptic,  the  precursor  of  Voltaire,  yet  earnest  and  true.  If  he 
doubts  everything,  he  is  also  suspicious  of  himself.  In  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  lecturer  there  is  a  proud  humility,  and  yet  a  con¬ 
descending  stateliness,  and  all  clouded  over  by  a  certain  selL 
distrust.  But  great  as  is  this  picture,  we  cannot  think  it  of 
sufficient  and  large  interest.  It  addresses  itself  to  a  small  class  ; 
and  there  is  probably  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  can 
understand  it  or  appreciate  it.  458,  the  “  Sculptor  finishing 
Shakspeare’s  Stratford  Bust,”  appeals  to  the  ordinary  educated 
English  sympathies,  and  is  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
“  Montaigne.”  It  has  a  large  scope  of  meaning;  and  in  bringing 
together,  as  accessories  of  this  simple  atelier,  the  Gothic  corbels 
and  a  religious  statue,  together  with  an  Italian  model  of  the 
human  muscles,  Mr.  Wallis,  we  presume,  intended  to  indicate 
that  meeting  of  the  Old  Art  and  the  New  which  Shakspeare  himself 
symbolized.  There  is  much  truthfulness  in  representing  the 
sculptor  of  this  famous  bust  as  comparatively  commonplace  in 
character.  He  looks  intelligent,  but  hardly  equal  to  the  great 
work  which  he  has  produced,  instigated  and  encouraged  by  one  of 
the  poet’s  friends — Burbage  is  it,  or  Southampton  P — but  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  own  success.  There  is  a  touch  of  German  humour 
in  the  sculptor’s  children  and  their  art-school  of  toys.  By  the 
way,  the  creeper,  with  its  scarlet  flowers,  was  not  in  England 
regnante  Jacobo — or  we  have  mistaken  the  botany  ;  and  the  dull 
Stratford  landscape  is  below  the  mark. 

Nos.  225  and  448,  “The  Prison  Window”  and  “Charity  at 
Seville,”  are,  in  their  line,  faultless ;  and  that  line  is  a  high  one. 
Mr.  Philip  has  carefully  won  his  way,  and  he  declines,  most 
honestly  and  honourably,  to  paint  Spanish  subjects  without 
knowing  Spain.  Spaniards  or  Spanish  tourists  alone  can 


of  this  sort,  even  though  it  has  high  Flemish  example,  is  almost 
fatiguing  from  its  very  success. 


THE  EARLIER  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

rPHE  speciality  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is,  as  we  have 
4  already  remarked,  that  it  is  a  picture-gallery  of  the  highest 
class  ;  and  by  their  interest  and  importance  the  saloons  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  masters  seem  to  deserve 
the  first  place  in  a  more  detailed  examination.  The  director  of 
this  department,  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  jun.,  has  aimed  at  a  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  the  collection.  The  old  pictures  are  hung 
in  a  noble  suite  of  saloons  and  vestibules,  which  run  parallel,  on 
the  south  side,  to  the  nave  of  the  Palace.  Beginning  from  the 
west  end,  which  is  entered  from  the  great  south  transept,  the 
end  wall  is  occupied  by  the  earliest  Italian  examples ;  and 
thence,  on  the  right,  or  south  wall,  are  disposed  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  successive  schools  and  masters  south  of  the  Alps, 
while  the  opposite  wall  is  devoted  to  a  like  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  specimens  of  Teutonic  art.  We  believe  it 
was  originally  intended  to  make  the  opposite  sides  balance  each 
other  more  exactly — not  merely  in  order  of  time,  but  by  way  of 
contrast  in  the  characteristics  of  rival  or  contemporaneous 
schools.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  available  space  were 
absolutely  unlimited,  such  a  scheme  could  not  be  very  strictly 
carried  out.  Practically,  the  result  is  not  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  broad  distinction  of  northern  and  southern  art,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  walls,  is  exceedingly  convenient.  But,  in  spite  of  the  area 
of  the  building,  the  wall-space  is  insufficient  for  the  adequate 
isolation  of  each  picture,  or  for  the  accurate  demarcation  of  the 
works  of  schools  or  artists.  The  result  is  therefore  only 
approximately  successful — far  better,  indeed,  than  anything  we 
have  been  used  to  in  England,  but  still  a  long  way  removed 
from  theoretical  perfection.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that 
the  coup-d’oeil  of  the  unencumbered  saloons,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
was  not  sacrificed  to  the  practical  advantage  ol  additional  wall- 
space  which  would  be  obtained  by  central  screens,  such  as  there 
are  in  the  apartment  assigned  to  Lord  Hertford  s  pictures. 
Pictures,  like  statues,  should  be  seen  in  comparative  isolation, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  studied  or  enjoyed.  There  are 
few  paintings  which  do  not  suffer  from  too  great  proximity 
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to  others  of  a  different  tone  of  colour,  or  of  incongruous 
character  and  design  ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  no  P^ure, 
unless  it  was  originally  meant  for  a  certain  heigh  , 
fairly  seen  except  “  on  the  line.”  But  this  is  a  luxury  un¬ 
attainable  and  perhaps  undeserved  except  in  the  case,of,fJe“0]] 
precious  masterpieces  of  art ;  and  it  must  be  granted  that  smal 
cabinets  are  unsuitable  for  a  gallery  which  will  only  have  a  short 
existence  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  visited  during  its 

stately  grandeur  of  the  long  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with  such 
choice  pictures,  is  itself  an  education  of  the  eye  and  the  taste  , 
and  the  liriit  and  colouring  of  the  apartments  are  altogether 
char  mill"  °  The  general  impression  of  the  successive  saloons  not 
?S“  ?ecals  tbe  effect  of  the  Munich  Pm.ko  hek  whene  the 
arrangement  is  also  chronological ;  and,  in  particulai ,  the  bid  a 
but  somewhat  crude  colouring  of  the  cabmets  containing  t 
famous  Boisseree  Collection  of  earl  v  Teutonic  art,  and  again  the 
harmonious  Hush  and  glow  of  the  Rubens  Room,  find  a  parallel 

Manchester.  .  , 

And  now  to  trace,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  the  development  of  painting 
as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition.  The  series 
begins  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  most  ancient  fresco  or 
encaustic  work,  among  which  is  a  curious  fragment  from  the 
Temple  of  Juno  at  Rome,  belonging  to  Lord  Pembroke.  And 
then  follow  a  number  of  small  early  paintings,  of  a  charactei 
more  or  less  Byzantine,  selected  chiefly  from  the  cunous  Kcn  sing- 
ton  Gallery,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Albert.  These  have  little 
more  than  an  historical  interest ;  but  they  are  necessary  to  prepare 
She  wav  for  the  first  Italian  revival  of  art  inaugurated  by 
Cimabue.  Of  this  artist  two  questionable  works  are  exhibited 
borrowed  from  the  collection  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and  the 
early  school  of  Siena  is  represented  by  selections  from  the  above 
collection,  and  from  the  Roscoe  pictures  in  the  Liverpool  Royal 
Institution.  The  best  example  of  this  rudimentary  ait  is  (13) 
“A  Monastic  Saint”  —  really  St.  Francis  — by  Margantone 
d’ Arezzo.  We  hasten  to  the  more  advanced  school  ot  Giotto. 

A  magnificent  triptych  by  this  artist,  representing  the  Coro- 
nation" of  the  Virgin,  occupies  the  post  of  honour  on  the  end 
wall  •  and  two  fragments  of  fresco,  belonging  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool’ Institution,  and  especially  Lord  Ward’s  “Fast  Supper 
(17),  and  Lord  Northwick’s  “  Death  of  the  Virgin  (18),  should 
be  examined  as  illustrations  of  his  style.  We  pause  next  at  the 
“St.  John  Baptist”  (21),  by  Buflalmacco,  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  a  beautiful  gem  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (24),  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  representing  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  four  kneeling  angels.  The  connexion  between 
painting  and  illumination  may  be  well  studied  m  two  precious 
examples  of  the  latter  art  (29,  30),  by  Don  Sdvestro  Camaldolese 
Other  names  would  arrest  us  by  their  celebrity,  bqt .the  works 
assigned  to  them  are  hut  of  commonplace  interest.  Orcagna  m 
particular,  is  inadequately  represented,  especially  considering 
his  great  influence  on  Florentine  art. 

We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  Spinello  Aretmo,  of  whom  we 
find  a  very  remarkable  work,  contributed  by  Mr.  Layaid. 
This  is  none  other  than  a  portion  of  his  famous  fresco  repre¬ 
senting  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.  Mr  Layard,  who  has  lately  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  the  study  of  Christian  art,  m  connexion 
with  the  Arundel  Society,  and  who  has  shown  in  h.s  new 
nnr^uit  the  same  energy  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
his  successful  researches  at  Nineveh  discovered  this  fresco 
among  the  ruins  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Arezzo  and 
made  a  prize  of  it.  The  portion  which  he  saved  is  of  great 
beauty,  representing  the  upper  part  of  St.  Michael,  with  six  0 
his  angelic  followers,  in  flying  array,  with  serried  lances.  The 
foreshortening  of  one  of  the  faces  in  this  group  is  very  singulai , 
and  the  whole  composition  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  calm 
grandeur,  very  different  from  the  treatment  which  this  subject 
would  have  received  from  the  naturalistic  school.  It  is  impossible 
to  value  too  highly  the  advantage  of  studying  such  fragments  of 
fresco  as  this.  The  finest  Italian  works,  especially  of  the  earlier 
artists  were  not  wrought  on  portable  materials,  such  as  panel  or 
canvas  but  on  the  plastered  surface  of  the  constructional  walls 
of  churches  or  palaces.  These,  therefore,  can  never  be  moved, 
except  in  fragments,  and  must  share  tbe  fate  of  the  buildings  which 
they1  adorn.  ”  Thus  it  is,  for  instance,  with  Correggio  s  dome  at 
Parma  and  the  famous  Cenaof  Milan,  and  the  Loggie  and  Sistine 
Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  marvellous  cloister  of  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa.  No  easel  pictures  do  full  justice  to  the 
powers  of  Raffaefle  ;  and  still  less  to  those  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Orcagna,  or  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  or  the  Beato  Angehco 

of  Fiesoll  Take  the  last-named  artist  excellently  represented 

at  Manchester  by  several  pictures,  including  Lord  T\  ard  s  Last 
Judgment”  (36),  from  the  Fesch  Collection.  How  little  notion 
these^aintings  give  of  what  that  mystic  artist  achieved  m  the 
cells  and  corridors  of  St.  Marco,  at  Florence,  or  m  the  chapel  of 
Pope  Nicolas  in  the  Vatican,  or  in  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto. 
Hence  the  special  value  of  a  beautiful  fragment  of  fresco,  repre¬ 
senting  the  head  of  our  Lord  in  His  Crucifixion,  contributed  (33) 
by  Bishop  Gillis.  This  may  not  be  attractive  at  first  sight,  hut 
it  well  repays  close  examination.  The  credit  of  still  more  marked 
progress,  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  decidedly  dramatic 
element  in  design  and  a  more  thorough  imitation  ot  nature,  is 
asshmed  to  the  gifted  Masaccio.  He,  again,  cannot  be  known 
by  easel  paintings  ;  but  two  or  three  striking  beads,  one  of  them 
amvid  portrait  of  himself  (38),  belonging  to  Lord  Northwick, 


grace  the  Manchester  Collection.  We  cannot  highly  praise  the 
specimens  that  are  given  of  his  pupil,  the  prolate  monk 
Filippo  Lippi ;  and  we  must  pass  over  a  number  of  charactei istic 
but  unimportant  works  of  the  early  Florentines,  before  we  pause 
ao-ain  at  a  strange  grotesque  “  Adoratwn  of  the  Kings,  by 


a  BSTsifta4  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  collection 
and  a  far  more  noticeable  work  of  the  same  artist  (53),  belonging 
to  Lord  Northwick,  and  representing,  with  great  purity  ot 
feeling,  the  Virgin  adoring  her  Divine  Son  as  He  lies  on  a 
bed  of  roses.  No  one  will  fail  to  observe  the  singular  mystical 
picture  by  Cosimo  Roselli  (62),  belonging  to  Mr.  Fuller  Mait¬ 
land,  in  which  our  Lord,  clothed  in  a  long  black  diess,  richly 
jewelled,  is  standing  with  outstretched  arms  over  a  chalice,  while 
four  saints  kneel  in  adoration.  It  is  a  most  curious  picture-less 
interesting,  however,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned  than  the  line 
altar-piece  by  the  same  artist  (63)  contributed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Davenport  Bromley,  from  bis  celebrated  collection  at  M  ootton, 
Staffordshire.  Another  first-rate  specimen  of  its  school  is  Loid 
Ward’s  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds’  (65)  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  which,  however,  comes  out  of  its  chronological  place  in 
the  collection.  Andrea  Verrocchio,  abetter  seuiptor  tlian  painter 
and  most  celebrated  as  the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is 
represented  by  an  interesting  “  Holy  Family  (69)-  belonging  to 
Lord  Westminster. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  there  lias  been  no  attemp 
to  distinguish  the  great  schools  of  Milan  and  Florence,  in  hang¬ 
ing  the  pictures  of  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Leonardo  ought  to  have  followed  I  errocehio,  and  Raflhefle 
should  have  come  next  to  Perugino.  TV  e  are  left  to  trace 
out  for  ourselves  the  Milanese  succession.  Leonardo  him¬ 
self  is  not  seen  to  advantage  at  Manchester  ;  indeed,  accredited 
pictures  by  this  master  are  most  rare.  There  are  here,  however, 
one  or  two  sketches  and  a  replica  of  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa, 
which  convey  but  little  notion  of  the  artist  s  genius.  But  a  stnk- 
ing  portrait  of  hi,  favourite  pupil  Be ltrafflo,  h.mself  no  mean 
painter,  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  numbered  82,  an 
Eelon^s  to  Lord  Elgin.  Hence  the  visitor  should  go  to  the  first 
vestibule,  where  is  hung,  in  a  place  far  below  its  merits,  one  of 
the  very  choicest  gems  of  the  whole  gallery  (391  a)—&  figure  of 
St  Serine  between  two  angel,  b,  Bernard, »0  L-*- 
faithful  inheritor  of  Leonardo’s  best  manner.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  delicacy,  finish,  and  grace,  of  this  lovely  composition. 
The  saint  is  reading  a  book,  and  her  head,  garlanded  with  lilies, 
bears  an  expression  of  extraordinary  sweetness  ^and  serenity. 
The  or  donna  ncc  of  this  picture  vividly  recals  the  Dispute  with 
the  Doctors”  in  the  National  Gallery,  which,  though  formerly 
ascribed  to  Leonardo,  is  now  more  usually  attributed  to  Lumi. 
280  and  roo  a  “  Holy  Family”  and  a  “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
also  bear  tli’e  name  <ff  this  graceful  artist;  and  the  latter  especially 
is  a  very  charmiug  picture.  Less  excellent,  but  very  instructive, 
are  some  other  examples  of  the  Lombard  scLool-such  as  Cjpri 
a  “St.  Jerome”  by  Marco  dOggione,  an  Eeco  Homo  by 
Andrea  Solario  (394).  and  a  “  Madonna  with  Saints  (396)  by 

B  Wc^now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  school  of  Umbria. 
Perugino  is  almost  caricatured  by  the  examples  here  exhibited 
under  his  name ;  hut  we  may  make  an  exception  m  favour  ^  75, 
a  picture  belonging  to  Lord  Northwick,  and  representmg  the 
Viroin  and  Child  enthroned  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter. 

Thus  we  come  to  Raffaefle,  any  of  whose  best  works,  however 
are  not  reasonably  to  be  looked  for  m  a  collection  borrowed  from 
private  English  galleries.  That  very  early  work  of  the  great 
painter  (139),  Lord  Ward’s  “Crucifixion’  will  not  be  unnoticed. 
Is  full  of  promise  in  spite  of  its  crudeness.  Many  of  the  other 
pictures  exhibited  under  his  name  are  more  probably  copies 
or  repetitions.  The  Oakover  Raffaefle,  for  instance,  a  replica  of 
the  “PPerla”  of  Madrid,  is  more  likely  an  early  copy  by  no  less  a 
painter  than  Giulio  Romano.  Lord  Warwick  sends  a  duplicate 
of  the  famous  Louvre  portrait  of  J oanna  of  Arragon  ;  and  Lord 
Cowper  the  two  “  Holy  Families  ”  acquired  by  him  at  Florence. 
Vro  iTnother  beautiful  “  Virgin  and  Child  ”  by  Raffaefle,  from 
the  Rogers  Collection,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Mackintosh^  an^ 
t  ,,  a  charming  pair  of  medallions,  representing 
Annunciation,”  contributed  by  Mr.  Vernon.  The  last  pictures 
hearing  the  name  of  Raffaefle  which  we  shall  signahze,  are  r. 
Farcer’s  fragment  of  a  predella  (146),  representing 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  Lord  Pembroke  s  Madonna  with  the 
Pink”  (148),  and  Lord  Scarsdale’s  replica  (155)  of  the  Madonna 

del  Passeggio.”  „  „ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  great  Bolognese,  Francesco  Francia. 
There  is  nothing  of  his  at  Manchester  equal  to  the  fine  specimens 
h!  the  National  Gallery;  but  still  there  are  five  or  six  very 
admirable  illustrations  of  his  style.  The  Queen  sends  the 
“  Baptism”  (307),  from  Hampton  Court ;  Sir  TV •  Farquhar  t  e 
“  StPRoch”  (306) ;  Lord  Northwick  a  “  T  lrgm  and  Child  (308), 
which  Dr.  Waagen  attributes  to  Lo  Spagna;  and  Lord  TV  ard  a 
very  beautiful  “Holy  Family”  (310),  which  is  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  composition.  Of  his  succession,  which  was 
not  destined  to  last  long,  there  are  specimens  in  No.  312,  a 
“  Conversazione”  by  Giacomo  Francia,  an  Annunmatio  _ 
(31 4)  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  an  illumination  of  the  Agony 
(313)  by  Timoteo  della  Vite,  m  the  possession  of  Mi.  Cornwall 

LAhcapital  picture,  formerly  in  the  Solly  Collection  and  now 
belonging  to  Lord  Warwick  (91),  representing  the  Legend  ot 
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the  Cintola,”  and  ascribed  to  the  joint  labour  of  Raffaelle  and 
Era  Bartolomeo,  introduces  us  to  the  latter  artist— the  most 
distinguished  disciple  of  the  art-reform  of  Savonarola.  No.  95 
is  a  very  pretty  little  picture  of  the  “  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'” 
by  this  religious  painter,  lent  to  the  Manchester  Palace  by 
Mr.  Darby ;  and  No.  92,  Lord  Cowper’s  “Holy  Family,”  is  a 
delicious  specimen  of  his  style.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  an 
artist  so  different  in  the  bent  of  his  genius  as  Michael  Angelo 
ever  shared  Fra  Bartolomeo’s  sympathy  with  the  stern  Domi¬ 
nican  reformer.  Observe  the  bold  design,  but  the  unrefined 
naturalistic  feeling — to  say  nothing  more  severe — of  No.  114,  a 
“Venus  and  Cupid  by  Pontormo,  from  Hampton  Court,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  Queen,  of  which  the  sketch  is  said  to  be  Michael 
Angelos.  An  unfinished  “Holy  Family”  (100),  with  four  angels 
bearing  scrolls,  belonging  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  though  bought  as 
a  Ghirlandaio,  is  now  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  as  a  youthful 
specimen  of  M.  Angelo’s  own  handiwork,  and  should  be  carefully 
examined. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  finish,  on  this  occasion,  our  sketch 
ot  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  as  illustrated  at  Man¬ 
chester.  But  before  we  conclude  our  present  notice,  we  must 
bring  the  school  of  Venice  to  the  same  relative  epoch,  in  the 
person  ot  Giovanni  Bellini,  as  is  represented  in  other  successions 
ot  art  by  the  great  painters  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Of 
Andiea  Mantegna,  to  whom  the  Venetians  owed  much,  we  found 
no  specimens  in  the  Gallery ;  nor  any  examples  of  the  Vivarini 
or  other  ornaments  of  the  school  of  Murano,  excepting  the  “  Holy 
family  (1091)  by  Antonio  "V  ivarini,  one  of  the  few  pictures 
comprised  in  the  Soulages  Collection.  The  same  collection  con- 
tarns  (1097)  a  striking  portiaitof  a  Dominican  monk  by  Giovanni 
Bellini ;  and  a  very  remarkable  scene,  representing  Our  Lord  in 
w  i\gT?y  (l96)’  by  the  same  artist,  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
W.D  Bromley,  will  be  studied  with  great  interest.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  “  Conversazione,”  by  the  same  hand  (199), 
formerly  in  the  Rogers  Collection,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Anderdon.  In  a  future  paper  we  must  endeavour  to  follow  the 
full  development  of  the  Venetian  style  of  colouring  in  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  and  then  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  all  the  great 
Italian  schools,  without  exception,  to  the  universal  decrepitude 
ot  art  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


O’ 


MUSIC. 

EOYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 


TT  might  have  been  thought  that  the  London  public  would  have 
J-  been  satisfied  with  one  Traviata.  Apart  from  the  special 
attractions  with  which  Madlle.  Piccolomini  has  invested  the  erring 
heroine,  the  opera  has  little  to  recommend  it— as  little,  indeed 
as  most  of  V erdi’s  other  productions.  But  notwithstanding  noisv 
accompaniments,  platitudes,  and  crudities,  by  which  the  musical 
ear  is  perpetually  wearied,  Verdi  seems  now  to  have  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  the  opera-goers.  Here  and  there  occur  ideas 
which,  it  worked  out  in  a  musicianly  manner,  might  give  him  a 
high  rank  among  composers.  But  these  generally  lead  to  dis- 
appomtment,  and  are  merged  in  the  mass  of  musically  worthless 
stull  of  which  the  bulk  of  his  operas  consists.  La  Traviata 
abounds  m  such  inequalities.  The  short  introductory  movement 
is  solemn  and  thoughtful,  and  raises  our  expectations  of  what  is  to 
ioltow.  ihe  song  “  Libiamo”  has  an  intoxicating  sweetness,  which 
an  ancient  sybarite  would  have  appreciated — it  is  redolent  of  the 
sentiment,  ‘  Let  us  drink  and  love,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  The 
songs  Un  di  felice  and  “  Ah  fors’  e  lui”  both  contain  phrases  of 
tenderness  and  passion  which  will  continue  to  ring  in  the  ear 
Ihere  isa  strange  tragic  wildness  about  the  “  Addio”  in  the  last  act.’ 
It  is  difficult  to  hear  without  emotion  the  simple  notes  in  which 
the  dying  penitent  shrieks  her  adieu  to  the  world  and  to  the 
dreams  ol  her  childhood.  Such  snatches  as  these  are,  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  influence  which  Verdi  exerts,  notwith- 
standmg  the  worthlessness  of  the  rest  of  the  music  in  the  midst 
ot  winch  they  are  found. 

Madlle.  Bosio  does  not  attempt  to  overdo  the  part  of  Violetta 
Ihere  is  no  strain  or  exaggeration  of  its  painful  features,  but 
there  is  muca  m  her  performance  strongly  calculated  to  awaken 
sympathy.  A  trace  of  solemn  melancholy  is  visible  from  first 
to  last.  Even  in  the  earlier  and  joyous  scenes  there  is  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  terrible  end  which  is  to  follow/  Her  ren- 
dering  of  the  music  is  finished  and  careful  throughout. 

Signor  Mario’s  Alfredo  is  in  many  respects  a  performance 
worthy  ot  his  powers  and  reputation,  but  we  could  wish  a  little 
more  refinement  as  well  in  action  as  in  singing.  Alfredo  is  no 
noisy  Bacchanalian,  and  the  song  “  Libiamo”  is  one  of  peculiar 
smoothess  and  dehcacy  for  a  drinking-song. 

The  part  of  the  elder  Germont,  a  most  thankless  one,  falls  to 
Signor  Graziam,  whose  fine  voice  does  something  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  the  music. 

hJV30.  rma11  A  tllcatro  as  tbe  Lyceum,  the  imperfections  of 
erdian  style  of  instrumentation  sometimes  become  dis- 

voG?abfyiLmaniteSfcj  L\  »he  sonhr  “  °ffni  suo  aver,”  Mario’s 

- .  \b°  f,eC°nd  and/0,urtl‘  hars  of  the  air  is  completely 

efTed!  hI  hA  CTw  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  unpleasantest 
produced  We  must  add,  however,  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  unequivocal  satisfaction  by  the  audience,  and 

manaSgemenLP  whole  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Gye’s 


HEE  majesty’s  THEATEE. 

N  Saturday  last  a  new  ballet  was  produced  at  her  Majesty’s 

due  to  M  M  ^  the,  grate8t  •8uccess‘  The  arrangement  is 
due  to  M.  Massot,  and  the  music,  which  is  calculated  to  raise 

™SdVMeSI„i,rt  »  imposed  „„d 

Acalista,  which  is  the  name  of  the  ballet,  is  divided  into  two 
tableaux.  Ihe  first  opens  with  a  view  of  the  Court  of  Terpsi- 
c  ore,  displaying  a  galaxy  of  beauties  and  rich  scenery.  Amyntas 
(the  shepherd  m  love  with  Terpsichore),  Mdlle.  Rolla,  who 
throughout  the  ballet  proves  herself  a  mbst  worthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  ethereal  character,  is  fascinated  by  Acalista  (Senora 

erea  Nena),  the  fairy  type  of  the  dance  of  Spain.  Terpsichore 
reproves  her  for  the  vivacity  of  her  movements,  and  gives 
her  a  lesson  which  is  amusing,  expressive,  and  well  executed. 
Acalista,  however  of  course,  fails  to  attain  perfection  in  the 

reneh  school ;  and  Amyntas  falls  at  her  feet,  though  evidently 
still  devoted  to  the  vivacity,  grace,  and  agility  of  the  Spaniard, 
lerpsichore,  however,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  determines  to 
banish  Acalista  to  earth,  where  she  asserts  that  she  may  prove 
to  mortals  that  the  dances  of  Spain  may,  while  maintaining  their 
exciting  and  fascinating  style,  combine  modesty,  good  taste,  and 
chastely-impassioned  grace.  Terpsichore  then  presents  her 
with  a  pair  of  castanets,  which  she  receives  with  most  expressive 
joy— when  she  is  conveyed,  in  the  company  of  sylphides,  away 
from  the  fascinated  Amyntas  to  the  regions  of  earth. 

The  second  tableau  presents  the  court-yard  of  a  posada, 
near  Seville,  where  Manolo  (Mons.  Massot),  together  with 
others,  are  reclining.  While  in  this  position,  Manolo  hears 
in  the  distance  the  airs  which  were  played  when  Acalista 
received  the  castanets,  and  suddenly  arouses  himself,  but  as 
quickly  the  sounds  cease.  He  is  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
and  listens  in  vain  for  a  repetition  of  the  strains;  and 
when  about  to  retire  is  met  by  Conchita  and  Carmen  (Madlles. 
Pasquah  and  Morlacchi),  who,  to  the  strains  of  his  guitar,  dance 
the  Afacantma.  Presently,  however,  the  strains  are  again  heard, 
and  every  one  rushes  towards  the  place  from  whence  they  come  ; 
but  after  being  restrained  by  Manolo,  a  female  form  'appears, 
veiled  m  a  mantilla,  when  delightful  efforts  of  grace  and  expres¬ 
sive  movements  so  peculiar  to  the  distinguished  Spanish  dancer 
are  introduced.  She  ultimately  unveils  herself,  and  he  falls  at 
her  feet  and  expresses  his  unfeigned  and  devoted  love,  which  is 
reciprocated  by  her.  This  concludes  the  ballet. 

This  ballet  most  justly  merits  the  approbation  which  is  showered 
upon  it  each  night  of  its  repetition,  and  Senora  Perea  Nena,  who 
is  a  lemarkable  proficient  in  the  choregraphic  art,  remains  an 
undisturbed  favourite  with  a  British  audience.  The  Spanish 
sc  100I  is  always  marked  by  a  peculiarly  exciting  style,  but  Perea 
IN  ena  adds  to  that  the  most  charming  natural  grace,  and  a  chaste 
and  modest  execution  which  is  especially  suited  to  the  English 
taste  ;  and  with  her  winning  ways  she  completely  fascinates  the 
earts  of  the  public  as  well  as  that  of  Amyntas.  As  a  specimen 
ot  grace  and  elegance  of  movement,  her  “Pas  de  la  Mantilla”  is 
e  lghtful,  and  the  agility  and  vivacity  which  she  displays  in  the 
•  a.bn  '.aC  0  difficult  to  describe.  Her  little  feet  seem  to 
scintillate,  and  every  limb  is  performing  its  own  part  simul¬ 
taneously  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  grace,  and  flexibility, 
w  hich  calls  forth,  as  its  reward,  a  rapturous  peal  of  applause  from 
a  1  .<Plaid.ers  °[  house  ;  and  from  the  increased  favour  with 
which  this  ballet  is  received,  both  Senora  Perea  Nena  and  Mr. 
Burnley  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 


philhaemonic  conceet. 

A  T  *¥  third  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Herr  Rubin- 
,  ste“>  xot  whose  attainments  as  a  pianist  report  has  lately 
spoken  in  terms  of  no  measured  praise,  gave  a  specimen  of  his 
capacity  both  as  composer  and  executant.  It  would  have  been  a 
wiser  and  safer  course  had  he  commenced,  or  rather  renewed, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  public  (for  he  appeared  here  as  a  sort 
of  juvenile  prodigy  some  years  ago)  through  the  medium  of  some 
composition  of  established  reputation— a  concerto  of  Beethoven 
or  Mozart,  for  instance.  A  cool  and  impartial  opinion  might 
then  have  been  formed  of  his  executive  talent.  As  it  was,  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition,  of  which  we  can  only 
say,  that  a  work  so  uncompromisingly  unattractive  it  was  never 
our  .ot  to  listen  to  before.  No  snatch  of  melody  relieved 
the  monotonous  weariness  of  this  painful  production,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be  a  sort  of  caricature,  in  some  distant  way  point¬ 
ing  to  Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony.  There  was  a  kind  of 
summing-up  of  the  several  motivos  at  the  end,  as  there  is  in  the 
symphony.  A  most  ghostly  band  this  was — we  thought  involun¬ 
tarily  ot  Jbafstaff’s  review  of  his  recruits,  previous  to  the  march 
through  Coventry.  Herr  Rubinstein  also  played  a  Nocturne  and 
a  Bofonsuse  of  his  own  composition.  Neither  of  these  pieces  in- 
dicatetl  any  remarkable  originality  of  invention ;  but  the  former 
of  them  gave  us  by  far  the  highest  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the 
pianist.  It  was  smooth  and  flowing  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  concerto  and  to  the  Polonaise  which 
tollowed  it,  in  both  of  which  Herr  Rubinstein  showed  a  power 
of  thumping  and  scampering  over  the  fingerboard  much  more 
marvellous  than  agreeable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
powers  of  execution  are  prodigious,  so  great  indeed  as  to 
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promise  to  put  into  the  shade  the  preceding  prodigies  who  have 
astonished  the  world ;  hut  we  might  have  been  shown  this  with¬ 
out  such  an  infliction  as  the  Concerto  in  G. 

Mendelssohn’s  Sinfonia  in  A  minor — the  Scottish  one  was 
played  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Bennett  in  a  manner  ap¬ 
proaching  perfection.  It  was  taken  at  a  more  moderate  time  than 
has  of  late  been  the  practice,  with  manifest  improvement  ;  readings 
half  forgotten  since  Mendelssohn’s  time  were  reintroduced,  and 
never  perhaps  were  the  features  of  this  great  work  more  distinctly 
brought  out.  Beethoven’s  Sinfonia  in  F,  No.  8,  which  com¬ 
menced  the  second  part,  scarcely  reached  the  same  point  of  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  the  latter  movements,  at  least,  appeared  to  us  to  tail  ott 
in  clearness.  The  fanciful  Allegretto  Scherzaudo  was,  however, 
excellently  played,  and,  as  usually  happens,  encored. 

An  overture  in  D  major  for  stringed  instruments,  two  oboes, 
three  trumpets,  and  drums,  by  J .  Sebastian  Bach,  was  a  cunosi  y 
such  as  we  have  not  heard  for  some  time.  It  consists  of  seven 
pieces,  beginning  with  a  grave  movement,  and  ending  with  a 
qique.  The  music  is  Cyclopean  in  its  character,  and  we  might 
fancy  it  to  be  the  performance  of  a  friendly  circle  of  giants,  \\  ho 
now  and  then  get  up  and  execute  a  ponderous  dance.  Bach 
makes  very  little  of  his  oboes  and  trumpets,  or  m  other  words, 
they  are  employed  so  constantly  and  indiscriminately  as  seldom 
to  produce  any  marked  effect  by  contrast.  Formal  as  the  style 
of  the  composition  is,  it  is  the  reverse  of  dull.  It  is  replete 
with  charming  and  melodious  phrases,  and  with  learned  harmony  , 
but  unfortunately,  the  whole  is  written  in  the  same  key,  and 
throughout  a  want  of  relief  is  felt. 

Madame  Clara  Novello  sang  an  air  from  Mozart’s  Idomeneo, 
and  one  from  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  in  Taurid,  both  very  graceful 
and  charming  melodies,  to  which  her  voice  gave  the  most  perfect 
effect. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES* 

I^HE  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  contains  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Kenyon,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  Lord  Tenterden.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
three  Chief  Justices  are  very  favourable  subjects  for  biography. 
They  were  neither  great  men  nor  great  lawyers,  #nd  then- lives, 
having  been  passed  exclusively  in  professional  pursuits,  present 
none  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  career  of  those  wlio  have 
been  statesmen  as  well  as  lawyers.  But  to  compensate  for  this, 
these  three  Chief  Justices  have  lived  all  within  the  present  century, 
and  their  memory,  if  not  fresh,  stiff  lingers  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Tenterden,  the  biographer 
speaks  from  personal  recollection.  Every  one  likes  to  hear  the 
savings  and  doings  of  persons  who  are  only  recently  dead,  who 
belonged  to  the  society  of  a  generation  stiff  existing,  and  whose 
excellences,  faults,  and  foibles  have  been  watched  by  the  writer 
who  describes  them.  Lord  Campbell’s  style  and  his  manner  o 
dealing  with  biography  are  admirably  suited  for  sketches  of  the 
great  men  of  his  profession  who  have  lived  in  recent  times.  Jle 
is  then  on  sure  ground,  and  knows  with  what  he  is  dealing. 
We  can  watch  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  skill  lie  displays  m 
giving  just  enough,  and  not  too  much,  of  his  subject  the  easy 
playfulness  and  gossiping  good  humour  of  his  language— the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  reviews  the  principal  cases  decided 
by  his  predecessors,  and  points  out  the  wisdom  or  the  errors 
of  their  decisions.  He  has  here  to  deal  with  very  different 
matter  from  that  which,  in  the  early  portion  of  his  work,  he  could 
only  properly  approach  by  a  course  of  long  and  scrupulous  his¬ 
torical  research.  In  the  preface  to  this  new  volume,  he  is  pleased 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  his  historical  accuracy  has  been 
impeached,  and  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  partisan  critics  who 
cannot  bear  to  hear  that  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  though  a  good 
dancer,  was  a  bad  lawyer,  and  that  the  great  Bacon  took  bribes. 
There  is  a  little  of  the  “jury-droop”  in  this.  What  his  critics 
alleged  was,  that  Lord  Campbell  had  no  evidence  for  the  state¬ 
ments  he  made  about  Hatton  and  Bacon— that  lie  had  worked 
up  slender  materials  into  an  interesting  but  fictitious  story— and 
that  he  had  missed  or  suppressed  the  truths  to  which  any  man  of 
ordinary  candour  would  have  been  led  if  he  had  examined  every 
available  source  of  information,  and  confined  himself  strictly  to 
reproducing  what  he  found  in  trustworthy  sources.  It  lemmds 
us  that  Lord  Campbell  has  been  an  advocate  as  well  as  a  judge, 
when  we  find  that,  in  reply  to  an  objection  that  he  has  made 
statements  not  justified  by  his  authorities,  he  answers  that  those 
who  ask  him  to  sift  evidence  must  be  blinded  by  some  weak  and 

foolish  prejudice.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Lord  Kenyon  was  the  most  narrow-minded  and  uneducated 
man  that  ever  attained  high  station  in  the  modern  history  of 
England.  What  Lord  Campbell  thiiiks  of  him  may  be  gathered 
from  his  telling  us  that  he  determined  never  to  publish  Lord 
Kenyon’s  biography  in  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Kenyon  s  son,  who 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  his  father  was  the  type  of  all  excellence, 
and  whose  filial  piety  Lord  Campbell  was  unwilling  to  woimd. 

*  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  Vol.  III.  By  John  Lord  Campbell. 
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By  descent,  Lord  Kenyon  came  of  a  good  family ;  but  he  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  small  yeoman,  and  the  highest  aspiration  of 
his  boyhood  was  to  be  a  country  attorney  in  Flintshire.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  retained  the  somewhat  uarrow.  ambition  oi 
wishing  to  dazzle  Welshmen,  and  perhaps  he  enjoyed  being 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  more  than  being  Chiei  Justice  of 
England.  His  success  he  owed  to  a  dogged  industry  which 
was  never  diverted  into  the  paths  of  literature  or  jurisprudence, 
and  flowed  steadily  into  the  one  current  of  special  pleading. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  do  service  to  greater  and  abler  men, 
and  became  successively  the  “  devil”  of  Dunning  and  Thurlow. 
The  latter  especially,  who  liked  being  Chancellor,  but  de¬ 
tested  legal  labour,  found  him  particularly  useful,  and  had  the 
double  satisfaction  of  reading  Kenyon’s  opinions  as  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  laughing  at  the  queer 
Welshman  who  was  so  serviceable  to  him.  In  his  first  great  case, 
the  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  he  was  employed  simply 
as  a  foil  to  Erskine,  who  was  to  follow  him,  and  he  answered 
admirably  the  expectations  of  his  employers.  Thurlow  pushed 
him  forward,  and  made  him  Attorney  General.  The  Mastership 
of  the  Bolls  fell  vacant,  and  he  claimed  and  was  appointed  to  the 
office.  His  first  act  in  his  new  capacity  was  to  sleep  in  his  own 
stables.  Fox  was  standing  for  Westminster,  and  the  Government 
wanted  a  vote  against  him.  Kenyon’s  house  was  not  in  the 
liberties  of  Westminster,  but  his  stables  were.  Accordingly,  lie 
slept  there  a  sufficient  number  of  nights  and  went  to  the  poll. 
For  this  he  received  a  baronetcy— a  dignity  given,  perhaps,  for 
more  various  and  extraordinary  reasons  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

It  is  even  hinted  by  Lord  Campbell  that  Pitt  s  gratitude  for  this 
service  was  one  great  cause  why  he  was  determined  that  Kenyon 
should  succeed  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  King  s  Bench.  Lord 
Mansfield  learned  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  displayed  his 
opinion  on  the  suitability  of  the  appointment  by  shutting  Iff??" 
self  up  for  two  years  at  Caen  Wood,  as  a  less  evil  to  the  public 
than  entrusting  the  headship  of  the  common  law  to  Kenyon. 
Time,  however,  worked  its  sure  stroke,  and  at  last  Kenyon  found 
the  place  vacant  for  him.  He  was  made  a  peer,  and  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  sums  up  his  Parliamentary  career  by  saying  that  “  he  never 
brought  forward  any  Biff  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  nor  did 
he  even  attend  to  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  a  judge,  he  had  almost  every  fault  except  that  he  was  honest 
in  purpose,  and  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
learning.  His  hasty  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  his  partiali¬ 
ties  for  and  antipathies  against  particular  barristers,  made  him 
widely  disliked,  and  his  “absurd  misapplication  of  a  few  stock 
Latin  quotations  made  him  notoriously  ridiculous.  He  had, 
however,  the  singular  good  fortune  to  elicit  two  bon-mots  from 
George  III.,  who,  on  one  occasion,  said  to  him,  “  My  Lord, 
by  all  I  can  hear,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  stick  to  your  good 
I  law  and  leave  off  your  bad  Latin  and  on  another  he  remarked, 
j  “  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  hear  that  you  have  lost  your  temper, 
i  and  from  my  great  regard  for  you  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for 
I  hope  you  will  find  a  better  one.” 

Lord  Kenyon’s  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  his 
jeing  overruled  in  a  case  where  he  had  directed  the  jury  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  to  pay  damages  to  a  shopkeeper  for  haying 
quite  innocentlv  introduced  to  him  a  swindler.  Here  the  puisne 
Judges  exerted  themselves — though,  as  it  proved,  to  the  peril  of 
their  Chief’s  life — in  the  cause  of  obvious  justice  ;  but  they  had 
not  a  word  to  say  when  Lord  Kenyon  indulged  his  animosity 
against  “  forestaffers  and  regraters.”  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  sixty  years  ago  the  Judges  of  the  King  s  Bench  held  that 
a  man  was  criminally  liable  who  bought  and  resold  oats  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  numerous  prosecutions  for  sedition  to  which 
the  panic  caused  by  the  French  Bevolution  gave  rise,  Lord 
Kenyon  was  outrageous  in  his  sanguinary  instructions  to  the  jury 
— so  much  so  that  he  was  hailed  by  all  the  good  Tories  of  the  day 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  He  was,  both  on  this  account  and 
also  from  the  plainness  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  fashionable 
vices  of  the  rich,  a  popular  favourite  ;  and  as  he  was  patronized 
at  Court,  and  admired  by  the  vulgar,  he  could  afford  to  despise  the 
sneers  which  he  provoked  among  the  educated  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession.  Lord  Campbell  collects  the  most  noted  of  the  stories 
current  to  illustrate  his  curiosities  of  style.  In  addressing  the  jury 
in  a  blasphemy  case,  after  pointing  out  several  early  Christians  who 
adorned  the  gospel,  he  is  said  to  have  added,  “Above  all,  gentle¬ 
men,  need  I  name  to  you  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was  so  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue  that  he  was 
called  ‘  Julian  the  Apostle.’  ”  On  another  occasion,  he  is  said  to 
have  dismissed  a  jury  with  the  following  valediction  :  Having 

thus  discharged  your  consciences,  gentlemen,  you  may  retire,  to 
your  homes  in  peace,  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having 
performed  your  duties  well;  and  may  lay  your  heads  upon  your 
pillows,  saying  to  yourselves,  ‘jLut  Ccesar  aut  nullus.  Iff  ex¬ 
posing  the  falsehood  of  a  witness,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
“  This  allegation  is  as  far  from  truth  as  ‘  Old  Booterium  from  the 
Northern  Main  ’—a  line  I  have  heard  or  met  with,  God  knows 
wheer.” 

It  was  not  difficult  to  improve  on  Lord  Kenyon ;  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  a  very  great  improvement.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop — he  received  a  regular  education — he  was  six  years 
at  Charterhouse,  and  as  many  at  Cambridge.  A  plodding  and 
cautious,  as  well  as  a  very  able  man,  he  cornmenced  his  legal 
career  by  a  long  noviciate  of  special  pleading ;  and  when  he 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  his  reputation  was  already  esta- 
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Wished.  Ilis  great  step  in  life  was  his  being  selected  to  defend 
Warren  Hastings ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  contri¬ 
buted  powerfully  to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  His  speech  in 
defence  was,  indeed,  a  failure ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  process  of  a 
legal  trial,  enabled  him  to  gain  many  signal  advantages  over  the 
managers,  and  to  exclude  a  considerable  portion  of  the  testimony 
on  which  they  principally  rested  their  case.  His  success  was  so 
great  as  to  mark  him  out  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  his  business  in  Westminster  Hall  rapidly  increased. 
He  had  to  contend  with  the  ill-usage  of  Lord  Kenyon,  who  dis¬ 
liked  him  almost  as  much  as  he  liked  and  favoured  Erskine.  In 
those  days,  men  bandied  Latin  tags  against  each  other ;  and 
Law  is  reported,  on  one  occasion  of  especial  provocation,  to  have 
said,  rather  happily,  to  Erskino,  “  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
Dicta  ferox — di  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  liostis.”  Addington  made 
him  Attorney-General,  and  in  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Lord 
Kenyon  as  Cliiet- Justice.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  really 
first-rate  judge;  but  still,  when  compared  with  his  predecessor, 
he  rises  into  eminence.  There  were  no  more  criminal  informations 
against  forestalled  and  rcgraters  after  he  took  his  seat.  His  judg¬ 
ments  are  generally  distinguished  by  broad  and  strong  common 
sense.  He  even  rose  to  the  height  of  talking  reasonably  when  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  was  attacked  for  a  supposed  libel  on  the 
Crown,  and  pointed  out  that  a  political  critic  might  wish  for  a 
change  of  system  that  should  make  Catholic  Emancipation  pos¬ 
sible,  without  a  desire  to  “  degrade  his  Majesty,  or  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.”  His  Parliamentary  career,  although 
he  was  at  one  time  not  only  a  peer,  but  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
was  not  very  distinguished ;  and  his  fame  principally  rests  on 
an  Act  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  by  which  ten  new  capital 
felonies  were  created,  and  “the  revolting  severity  of  our  cri¬ 
minal  code  was  scandalously  aggravated.” 

W e  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  our  notice  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Tenterden;  but  before  we  quit  Lord  Ellenborougli,  we 
may  notice  that  Lord  Campbell  has  added  a  few  to  the'ffist  of 
the  more  generally  known  of  Lord  Ellenborough ’s/crccti®.  The 
following  may  perhaps  amuse  our  readers  : — 

A  Quaker  coming  into  the  witness-box  at  Guildhall  without  a  broad  brim 
or  dittoes,  and  rather  smartly  dressed,  the  erier  put  tlio  book  into  his  hand 
and  was  about,  to  administer  the  oath,  when  he  required  to  he  examined  on 
his  affirmation.  Lord  Ellenborougli  asking  if  he  was  really  a  Quaker,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  really  mean  to  impose 
upon  the  Court  by  appealing  here  in  the  disguise  of  a  reasonable  being  ?” 

A  witness  dressed  in  a  fantastical  manner,  having  given  very  rambling  and 
discreditable  evidence,  was  asked,  in  cross-examination,  “What  he  was?” 
Witness “  I  employ  myself  as  a  surgeon.”  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.— 

“  But  does  any  one  else  employ  you  as  a  surgeon  ?” 

**»*#»* 

Henry  Hunt,  the  famous  demagogue,  having  been  brought  up  to  receive 
sentence  upon  a  conviction  for  holding  a  seditious  meeting,  began  his  address 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  by  complaining  of  certain  persons  who  had 
accused  him  of  “  stirring  up  the  people  by  dangerous  eloquence."  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  C.J.  (in  a  very  mild  tone)— “  My  impartiality  as  a  judge  calls  upon 
me  to  say,  sir,  that  in  accusing  you  of  that  they  do  you  great  injustice.” 

***##•* 

A  very  tedious  Bishop  having  yawned  during  his  own  speech,  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  exclaimed,  “  Come,  come,  the  fellow  shows  some  symptoms  of  taste, 
but  this  is  encroaching  on  our  province.” 

***#••* 

At  the  coming  in  of  the  “  Talents”  in  1806,  Erskine  himself  pressed  the 
Great  Seal  upon  Ellenborough,  saying,  that  “  he  would  add  to  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor.”  Ellenborough  knowing  that  on  his 
own  refusal,  Erskine  was  to  be  the  man,  exclaimed,  “  How  can  you  ask  me 
to  accept  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  when  I  know  as  little  of  its  duties  as 
you  do?” 

Being  told  that  the  undertaker  had  made  a  foolish  mistake  in  the  hatch¬ 
ment  put  up  on  Lord  Kenyon’s  house  after  the  death  of  that  frugal  Chief 
Justice,  Mobs  Jaxua  Vita,  his  successor  exclaimed,  “No  mistake  at  all,  sir 
dhere  is  no  mistake — it  was  by  particular  direct  ions  of  the  deceased  in  his 
will — it  saved  the  expense  of  a  diphthong !” 


THE  ROMANY  EYE* 

ly/T OST  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Borrow 
L'-L  has  just  given  the  world  two  additional  volumes  of  that 
strange  cross  between  a  novel  and  an  autobiography,  which  he 
published  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Lavengro.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  author’s  other  books  will  know  what 
to  expect  from  the  Romany  Rye.  It  contains  many  speculations 
about  philology,  and  a  few  scraps  of  old  ballads,  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  are  meant  as  a  sort  of  sample  of  a  large  number  of  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Welsh,  Danish,  Russian,  and  Manx,  of  which  no 
less  than  sixteen  volumes  are  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
as  being  for  the  most  part  ready  for  the  press.  It  also  contains 
here  and  there  a  good  deal  of  curious  speculation  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  gipsies,  their  customs  and  their  language,  and 
much  rather  coarse  satire  on  the  objects  of  the  author’s  dislike. 
These  are  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  book,  but  they  are  not 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Like  all  Mr.  Borrow ’s  publica¬ 
tions,  it  addresses  itself  to  a  set  of  feelings  and  associations  which 
are  quite  independent  of  philology  or  ethnology,  and,  indeed, 
are  generally  not  very  consistent  with  any  great  devotion  to 
any  kind  of  set  study  whatever.  The  real  charm  of  the 
Romany  Rye,  Lavengro,  and  the  Bible  in  Spain,  is  to  be  found 
inAhe  cast  of  mind  which  they  prove  to  exist  in  the  author,  and 
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•with  which  they  presume  the  reader  to  sympathize.  Mr.  Borrow 
seems  to  us  to  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  two  gifts  which 
never  were  common  amongst  Englishmen,  and  which  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  our  modern  ways  of  life  make  rarer  every  day.  Humour 
and  romance  are,  perhaps,  the  two  words  which  most  neai'lv 
desenbe  these  qualities  ;  but  they  have  been  so  much  abused  and 
obscured  by  the  innumerable  speculations  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  that  we  prefer  to  describe  Mr.  Borrow  by  a  com¬ 
parison,  and  to  say  that  his  mind  has  much  in  common  with 
Isaac  Walton,  and  something  in  common  with  George  Sand. 
Admirable  qualities  as  industry  and  energy  undoubtedly  are,- 
the  power  of  rest  and  enjoyment  is  no  less  essential  to  hap¬ 
piness,  perhaps  even  to  goodness.  To  be  a  slave  to  the  daily 
business  of  life  is  a  slavery  after  all ;  and  we  owe  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  show  that  it  is  not  inevitable.  A 
man  need  not  be  much  of  a  fisherman  to  appreciate  the  calm¬ 
ness,  the  beauty,  and  the  love  of  nature  for  ils  own  sake,  that 
colour  every  page  of  Walton’s  book ;  and  with  more  vivacity 
but  mucli  less  tenderness  there  is  something  of  the  same  temper 
in  Mr.  Borrow.  He  does  not  deal  in  description,  and  his  lan- 
guage  is  often  almost  affectedly  simple;  but  he  leaves  upon 
the  minds  of  his  readers  a  general  impression  of  the  scenery  and 
persons  introduced  so  strangely  vivid  and  lifelike,  that  it  reminds 
us  of  Defoe  rather  than  of  any  contemporary  author.  We 
are  all  so  busy-  some  no  doubt  from  noble,  others  from  very 
mean  motives — that  there  is  a  strange  pleasure  in  reading  the 
books  of  a  man  to  whom  life  is  something  besides  a  task  and  a 
struggle,  and  who  wandered  about,  neither  to  accumulate  know¬ 
ledge  nor  to  make  money,  but  simply  because  he  had  in  his 
nature  a  strong  spice  of  the  vagabond — we  use  the  word  rather 
affectionately  than  reproachfully. 

It  is  not  merely  in  his  love  of  nature  that  the  charm  of  Mr. 
Borrow  s  style  is  to  be  found,  but  in  his  love  of  adventure.  His 
books,  as  we  have  already  observed,  read  very  much  like  George 
Sand  s  novels  translated  into  fact.  There  is  not  a  single  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam  whoso  history  has  not  some  charm 
for  Mr.  Borrow.  All  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  the  square 
men  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  round  holes,  and  the  round  men 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  square  holes,  Jews,  gipsies,  tinkers, 
wandering  preachers,  snake  charmers  and  fairy  smiths,  supply 
the  characters  that  he  loves  to  study — green  lanes,  wild  com¬ 
mons,  and  outlying  dingles,  are  the  scenery  in  which  he  lays 
the  plot  of  his  stories.  Every  mystery,  especially  if  it  has  the 
least  pretensions  to  antiquity,  has  a  charm  lor  him.  He  loves 
the  strange  language  of  the  gipsies,  the  passwords  of  the  Jews, 
the  trade  secrets  of  rat-catchers  and  horse-charmers,  just  a3 
George  Sand  delights  in  the  ancient  confreries  of  France,  with  their 
rules  and  mysteries,  and  in  the  old  traditions  of  the  peasantry 
of  Berri  about  the  feudal  robberies  and  seignorial  rights  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  a  man  who,  in  these 
days  of  railroads  and  enclosures,  can  still  tell  us  stories  about 
the  old  heaths  where  highwaymen  often  robbed  and  were  some¬ 
times  gibbeted,  and  about  the  “  waste  fens  and  windy  fields’’ 
where  gipsies  talk  about  stealing  poultry  and  poisoning  pigs  in 
a  language  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  Hindustan  400 
years  ago.  The  charm  of  the  book  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  beauty  of  its  style.  To  attempt  to  analyze  the  story  and 
its  incidents  would  be  like  describing  the  taste  of  champagne. 

Ibis  is  the  pleasant  side  of  Mr.  Borrow.  W e  can  only  describe 
his  merits  in  a  very  general  way  ;  for  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  particular 
book  which  he  has  just  published.  It  takes  up  the  story  of  the 
hero  of  Lavengro  at  the  point  where  the  work  which  bears  his 
name  left  him.  It  sets  forth  his  relations  with  his  gipsy  friends — 
his  quarrel  with  Belle  Berners,  whose  character  is  charmingly 
sketched — his  experiences  at  an  inn  on  the  North-road  and  at 
Horncastle  Fair,  where  he  makes  100 A  by  a  speculation  in  horse¬ 
flesh — an  d  finally,  leaves  him  expressing  an  intention  to  go  to 
India.  We  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  we  may  hear  the 
results  of  his  determination. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that,  if  Mr.  Borrow’s  books 
have  great  merits,  they  have  also  great  defects.  He  has  taken 
the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  affixing  to  his  present  work  an 
appendix,  in  which  he  not  only  replies  upon  the  critics  of  his 
former  publications,  but  sets  forth  in  his  own  proper  person,  and 
without  the  veil  of  any  sort  of  fiction,  the  justification  of  the 
various  likes  and  dislikes — especially  the  latter — which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  all  that  he  writes.  His  greatest  indignation  is 
directed  against  “a  set  of  people  who  pretend  to  write  criti¬ 
cisms  on  books.’  Not  content  with  imputing  personal  motives  to 
various  unfavourable  notices  of  Lavengro,  he  calls  his  reviewers 
a  “ravening  crew,”  “  vipers,”  and  various  other  things  ;  and  he 
taunts  them  with  ignorance,  because  they  did  not  discover 
certain  errors  in  Welsh,  Italian,  and  Armenian,  which,  as  he 
says,  he  purposely  introduced  into  Lavengro,  in  order  to  expose 
the  shallowness  of  the  critics  who  might  fail  to  detect  them.  His 
argument  is  perhaps  less  conclusive  than  original.  It  appears 
that  the  principal  accusation  brought  by  the  critics  against  Mr. 
Borrow  was,  that  his  book  was  vulgar — to  which  he  replies, 
“Ay,  but  you  did  not  know  that  ‘zhats’is  the  accusative  and  not 
the  nominative  of  the  Armenian  word  for  bread.” 

W e  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
persons  whom  he  attacks  with  so  much  vehemence.  A  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  current  reviewing  of  the  day  is,  no  doubt,  sur¬ 
prisingly  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the 
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opinion  that  there  is  no  vulgarity  either  in  Mr.  Borrow’s  subjects 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them.  His  accounts  of  the  gipsies  and 
their  strange  language,  and  of  the  wild  characters  whom  he 
occasionally  saw  in  his  wanderings  about  the  country,  seem  to 
us  to  be  eminently  the  reverse  of  vulgar — unless,  indeed,  the 
standard  of  vulgarity  is  not  a  moral,  but  a  money  test.  If  any 
one  will  compare  Mr.  Borrow’s  books  with  the  Memoires  de 
Vidocq,  he  will  see  that  it  is  as  easy  to  tell  a  gentleman  from  one 
who  is  not  a  gentleman,  when  he  writes  about  vagabonds,  as 
when  he  writes  about  any  other  subject.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
however  that,  in  his  attacks  upon  his  critics  he  lowers  himself 
by  using  language  which  is  unquestionably  vulgar.  It  is  not 
vulgar  to  write  about  gipsies,  but  it  is  vulgar  to  call  people 
“vipers”  and  “serpents,”  and  to  talk  of  “holding  them  up  by 
their  tails,  with  blood  and  foam  streaming  from  their  jaws.” 

It  is  also  vulgar  for  any  man  to  praise  his  own  honour, 
independence,  and  originality,  and  to  take  occasion  from 
the  publication  of  what  was,  no  doubt,  a  foolish  and  low- 
minded  attack  in  a  Scotch  magazine,  to  express  unmeasured 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  whole  Scotch  nation.  Mr.  Borrow 
abuses — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a 
manner  which  is  at  once  cruel,  most  presumptuous,  and  most  un¬ 
just.  He  accuses  him,  in  so  many  words,  of  having  been  an 
advocate  of  Popery,  Jacobitism,  and  arbitrary  power.  Mr. 
Borrow  has  a  sort  of  personal  hatred  for  the  Pope  and  Popery 
which  greatly  weakens  the  force  of  all  that  he  says  upon  that 
head,  but  a  man  must  read  Old  Mortality  and  Waverley  with 
strange  prejudices  if  he  looks  upon  them  as  favourable  to  the 
Jacobites  and  Stuarts.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Old  Mortality,  the  author  feels  the  evils  of  the  brutal  and 
wicked  oppressions  exercised  over  Scotland  by  the  worst  race  of 
kings  that  ever  reigned  there  quite  as  strongly  as  lie  feels  the 
evils  of  the  fanaticism  which  they  provoked;  and  if  he  con¬ 
cedes  to  the  Stuarts  and  their  partisans  the  possession  of  noble 
qualities,  in  spite  of  their  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  debauchery,  he 
ascribes  to  the  Covenanters  qualities  far  higher,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  notwithstanding  their  bigotry. 

Mr.  Borrow’s  likings  are  sometimes  as  strange  as  his  enmities. 
He  celebrates,  for  example,  the  virtues  of  Thistlewood  and  Ings 
— notorious  for  the  Cato-street  conspiracy — and  frequently  refers, 
with  a  sort  of  affectionate  interest,  to  Thurtell.  There  is  so  much 
more  in  every  man’s  character  than  his  most  emphatic  actions  show, 
that  we  will  not  deny  that  each  of  these  most  atrocious  criminals 
may  have  had  fine  qualities  about  him ;  but  surely  the  Cato- 
street  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  cruel,  stupid,  and  needless 
plots  upon  record,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  transient 
and  partial  success  would  have  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  cause 
of  reform  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Castlereaghs  and  Liverpools  ; 
and  as  for  the  murder  of  Weare,  it  appears  to  us  to  have  com¬ 
bined  every  possible  element  of  ferocity  and  treachery. 

Mr.  Borrow  is  also  a  great  admirer  of  prize-fighting,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and  of  extremely  valuable  and 
well-timed  truth,  in  the  claims  which  lie  puts  forward  on  all 
occasions  on  behalf  of  all  manly  exercises.  We  agree,  with  all 
our  hearts,  in  his  opinion  that  boxing  and  riding  are  excellent 
things,  and  highly  important  parts  of  education;  and  we  also 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  real  vulgarity  which  is  so 
common  in  the  present  day — the  vulgarity  of  worshipping  wealth 
and  power— would  be  greatly  checked  by  encouraging  a  wider 
taste  for  physical  accomplishments  amongst  the  classes  which  are 
principally  affected  by  it ;  but  he  ought  surely  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  by  turning  amusements  and  accomplishments  into 
trades,  their  character  as  amusements  and  their  moral  influence 
are  destroyed.  Our  dislike  to  prize-fighting  is  exactly  measured 
by  our  esteem  for  boxing.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without 
reminding  Air.  Borrow  that  he  has  himself  said  something  which 
embodies  our  own  view  ;  and  the  change  of  his  views  in  a  matter 
to  which  he  attaches  so  much  importance  should  teach  him  a 
little  more  moderation  towards  his  opponents.  What  does  he 
think  of  the  following  parallel  passages  ? 

Is  polite  taste  better  than  when  it  They  (the  gipsies)  are  likewise  fond 
could  bear  the  details  of  a  fight  ?  The  of  resorting  to  the  prize  ring,  and 
writer  believes  not.  Two  men  cannot  have  occasionally  even  attained  some 
meet  in  a  ring  to  settle  a  dispute  in  eminence  as  principals  in  those  dis- 
a  manly  manner,  without  some  graceful  and  brutalizing  exhibitions 
trumpery  local  newspaper  letting  called  pugilistic  combats.  .  .  .When 
loose  a  volley  of  abuse  against  “the  a  boy  of  fourteen,  I  was  present  at  a 
disgraceful  exhibition,”  in  tvhich  prizefight.  Why  should  I  hide  the 
abuse  it  is  sure  to  be  sanctioned  by  truth  ?  ....  The  terrible  Thurtell 

its  dainty  readers.  .  .  .  Prizefighters  was  there . He  it  was,  indeed, 

and  pugilists  are  seldom  friends  to  who  got  up  the  fight  ;  it  being  his 
brutality  and  oppression. — Romany  frequent  boast,  that  he  had  first  in- 
Jtye,  ii.  388-9.  trodueed  bruising  and  bloodshed 

amidst  rural  scenes,  and  transformed 
a  quiet,  slumbering  town  into  a  den 
of  Jews  and  metropolitan  thieves. — 
Gipsies  in  Spain,  ii.  zz. 

If  Mr.  Borrow  will  take  advice,  offered  bim  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  Ins  continuations  of 
Lavengro— if  any  such  there  are  to  be— would  be  far  more  inte¬ 
resting  if  they  were  written  in  the  form  of  the  Travels  of  George 
Borrow.  Writing  in  his  own  name,  and  confining  himself  to  facts, 
he  would  avoid  many  crotchets  which  greatly  diminish  the 
pleasure  which  his  later  books  afford  us ;  and  he  would  have 
ample  opportunities  of  exercising  the  almost  unrivalled  fresh¬ 
ness  and  liveliness  of  style  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  Bible 
in  Spain. 


THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  AMAZON* 

ct  T7'  AT  and  be  eaten”  is  the  great  law  of  political  as  of  animated 
Pi  nature.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  divided  into  the  sheep 
and  the  wolves— the  fat  and  the  defenceless  against  the  hungry 
and  strong.  The  soft  climate  and  fertile  lands  of  Italy  were  the 
prize  of  barbarian  conflict  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Flanders,  rich 
in  meek  peasantry  and  a  teeming  soil,  has  been  the  battle-field 
of  modern  ambition.  And  the  varied  history  of  India  is. only  a 
chronicle  of  the  successive  waves  of  conquest  by  which  its 
wealthy  but  effeminate  population  has  been  submerged.  A 
similar  destiny  seems  to  be  in  store  for  the  northern  half  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  There  seems  to  be  no  spot  in  the 
world  in  which  Nature’s  bounty  has  been  more  lavishly  poured 
forth.  The  hills  contain  boundless  mines  of  diamonds,  and  gold, 
and  silver,  and  mercury,  and  copper.  The  valleys  and  plains 
bear  corn  and  rice,  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  almost 
all  the  crops  known  to  agriculture.  Several  of  the  most 
efficacious  ingredients  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  the  Peruvian 
bark,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  cascarilla — and,  if  the  tales  of 
travellers  can  be  relied  on,  many  others  of  startling  powers,  to 
which  our  medicine  is  yet  a  stranger — are  found  in  its  rank 
primeval  forests.  It  is  the  country  of  caoutchouc  and  of  indigo, 
and  of  many  a  gum  and  dye  which  commerce  has  not  yet  given 
to  the  world.  It  is  opened  by  a  river  navigation  of  ten  thousand 
miles,  unequalled  in  any  continent;  and  it  is,  in  great  part,  free  from 
the  diseases  which  make  most  tropical  countries  so  deadly  to  a 
European.  But  the  fate  of  this  country,  so  gifted,  has  been  the 
fate  of  all  the  gardens  of  the  world.  Its  history  is,  like  that  of 
India,  the  history  of  the  successive  inroads  of  hardy  tribes,  and 
their  successive  degeneracy  amidst  its  enervating  abundance.  As 
the  Incas  subdued  the  effeminate  aborigines,  so  they  in  their 
turn  fell  away  and  were  crushed  by  small  bands  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  desperadoes.  And  now  they  too  have  yielded  to  the 
fatal  luxury  of  the  climate  and  the  soil,  and  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  morally  or  physically,  from  the  races  whom  they 
subdued.  It  cannot  be  long  before  the  boundless  natural  wealth 
which  they  are  masters  of,  but  do  not  enjoy,  and  their  utter 
degradation,  tempts  another  invader  to  tread  the  same  fated 
circle.  The  cause  which  in  old  time  was  wont  to  move  the  vast 
barbarian  hordes  by  whom  the  ancient  civilizations  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  been  obliterated,  was  generally  the  exhausted  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  soil.  In  our  day  the  same  cause  is  producing 
analogous  effects.  For  many  years  past,  the  planters  who  wield 
the  government  of  the  United  States  have  been  driven  to  look 
abroad  for  new  territory  by  the  exhausting  effects  of  slave- 
labour  on  their  lands.  They  have  not  been  over-scrupulous  in 
satisfying  this  necessity  ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
they  had  not  turned- their  eyes  to  the  paradise  which  lay  so  near 
them.  Signs  are  not  wanting  of  the  coming  storm.  The  book 
before  us  is  among  them. 

Lieutenant  Herndon  was  commissioned  by  the  American 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Amazon  and  some  of  its 
main  tributaries,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  commercial 
advantages  of  opening  its  navigation  to  the  world.  His  mission, 
of  course,  was  peaceful  in  its  profession  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
impute  any  secret  designs  to  the  Government  who  sent  him. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses,  the 
first  workings  of  the  “  manifest  destiny  ”  which  always  seems  to 
overrule  the  peaceful  and  scrupulous  spirit  of  the  American 
Cabinet : — • 

The  common  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  is  against  the  renewal  of  the 
African  slave  trade;  therefore  must  Brazil  turn  elsewhere  for  the  compulsory 
labour  necessary  to  cultivate  her  lands.  Her  Indians  will  not  work.  Like 
the  llama  of  Peru,  they  will  die  sooner  than  do  more  than  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  their  being.  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  were  Brazil  to 
throw  off  a  causeless  jealousy  and  a  puerile  fear  of  our  people,  and  invite 
settlers  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Amazon,  there  might  be  found,  among  our 
Southern  planters,  men  who,  looking  with  apprehension  (if  not  tor  them¬ 
selves,  at  least  for  then-  children)  to  the  state  of  affairs  as  regards  slavery  at 
home,  would,  under  sufficient  guarantees,  remove  their  slaves  to  that  country, 
cultivate  its  lands,  draw  out  its  resources,  and  prodigiously  augment  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  cannot  be  accused  of  any  “  causeless  jealousy.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  sort  of  emigration  has  taken  place  before,  and 
she  is  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  its  probable  effects.  The  emigra¬ 
tion  into  Texas  was  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  conducted 
with  similar  professions ;  and  however  harmless  an  animal  the 
American  planter  may  be,  Brazil  has  every  ground  to  fear  that 
her  fate  would  be  as  the  fate  of  Texas,  if  she  admitted  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  free  and  independent  ^backwoodsmen  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon. 

Whatever  its  political  aims  may  have  been,  Lieutenant  Hern¬ 
don’s  expedition  has  produced  a  very  entertaining  book  of  travels. 
The  bason  of  the  Amazon,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  explore, 
is  a  huge  tract  of  country,  1400  by  2000  miles  in  extent.  It  is 
intersected  by  a  succession  of  parallel  tributaries,  taking  their 
rise  in  the  Diamond  Mountains,  which  cut  Brazil  in  half  and 
divide  the  watershed  of  the  Amazon  from  that  of  the  River 
Plate,  and  flowing  northward  into  the  Amazon.  But  the  course 
of  these  tributaries  and  the  banks  of  a  portion  of  the  Amazon  are 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  vast  and  fertile  country  which 
reaches  from  the  Eastern  foot  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  to  the 

*  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon.  By  Lieutenant  Wm.  Lewis 
Herndon,  United  States  Navy.  With  Map  and  Plates.  Washington: 
Taylor  and  Maury.  iSSq- 
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Atlantic  shore.  For  all  purposes  of  geography  or  of  commerce, 
it  is  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Lieutenant  Herndon  seems  to  have  projected  an  extensive 
exploration  of  this  region ;  but  his  actual  performance  was 
cut  short  by  his  failing  health,  and  by  the  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  route.  He  started  from  Lima,  and  crossed  the 
Andes  in  an  easterly  direction.  After  examining  thd  silver 
mines  which  are  still  worked  rudely  and  inefficiently  in  the 
heart  of  the  chain,  he  was  anxious  to  pi’ess  on  still  towards 
the  east,  so  as  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  depths  of  the  unex¬ 
plored  country.  But  he  found  that  the  Campas  Indians  were  too 
formidable.  They  are  a  fierce  race,  probably  very  numerous, 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Incas  ;  and,  taught 
by  sad  experience  the  danger  of  hospitality  to  the  white  man, 
they  are  as  jealous  of  his  presence  as  the  Japanese.  All  attempts 
to  treat  with  them  have  failed,  and  have  commonly  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  envoy ;  and  their  forest  fastness  is  too  impreg¬ 
nable  for  any  force  that  the  feeble  Government  of  Peru  can 
muster  to  attack  it.  In  the  middle  of  last  century,  extensive 
conversions  were  made  among  them  by  the  Franciscans.  They 
had  as  many  as  10,000  Indians  under  their  spiritual  care. 
Suddenly,  in  17-12,  one  of  those  strange  mutations  of  feeling 
which  sweep  so  rapidly  over  uncivilized  tribes  took  place.  An 
apostate  Indian,  who  took  the  ominous  name  of  Atahualpa,  raised 
the  cry  of  extermination.  The  Indians  rose  in  a  body,  the 
missions  were  utterly  destroyed,  eighty  priests  vrere  slaughtered, 
and  not  a  trace  of  European  influence  was  left  among  them. 
They  inhabit  all  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ucayali,  the  first  great 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  that  would  meet  the  traveller  in  his 
way  to  the  Atlantic,  after  the  Andes  have  been  finally  cleared. 
Lieutenant  Herndon  was  forced,  therefore,  to  turn  sharp  off 
towards  the  north,  and  content  himself  with  following  the 
Huallaga — a  stream  that  flows  between  the  chains  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras— till  it  brought  him  to  the  Amazon.  The  difficulties 
against  which  he  had  to  contend  were  very  great.  In  some 
places  he  was  obliged  to  hug  the  western  side  of  the  river,  fox- 
fear  of  a  sti-ay  Indian  ari-ow.  Except  a  scanty  store  of  dried 
rice  and  cheese,  he  depended  for  food  on  the  game  he  could  shoot 
by  the  river  side.  But  the  game  was  shy,  the  woods  were 
tangled,  and  every  step  was  taken  in  the  fear  of  the  terrible  rattle¬ 
snake  ;  and  the  hardships  of  a  night  on  the  damp  river  bank, 
under  an  extempore  shanty,  were  often  aggravated  by  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  To  make  matters  worse,  if  he  did  happen  to  fall 
in  with  a  farm  some  few  miles  from  the  river  side,  he  would 
often  meet  with  an  absolute  refusal  to  sell  him  anything  to 
eat.  Partly  from  indolence,  partly  from  horror  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  Peruvians  will  not  part  with  their  poultry  ;  and  the 
traveller  is  often  compelled  to  enforce  the  principles  of  free  trade 
by  simply  shooting  whatever  ho  wants  for  dinner,  and  paying  for 
it  afterwards.  V  hen  the  deed  is  done,  it  would  be  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Pei-uvian  indolence  to  be  angry,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  be  liberal  before  it,  so  that  Lieutenant  Herndon  found 
that  a  systematic  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property  was  not  only 
quite  safe,  but  the  only  reliable  method  of  procuring  food. 

But  a  far  xnore  serious  danger  arises  from  the  rapids  or 
malospasos.  They  are  generally  formed  at  the  mouth  of  some 
small  tributary  stream  which  brings  down  “snags”  and  boulders, 
and  leaves  them  deposited  at  the  point  where  dead  water  is  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  two  currents.  They  form  the  great  impediment 
to  South  American  navigation,  though  in  many  cases  a  vei-y  mode¬ 
rate  skill  in  engineering  might  remove  them.  Some  are  so  bad 
that  the  canoes  must  be  taken  out  and  dragged  round  them,  but 
the  Iixdians  ai-e  fond  of  shooting  them  if  they  can;  and  in  these 
perilous  trials  of  skill  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  steersman  is 
certain  destruction.  Many  deaths  happen  fx-om  them,  but 
usually  fi-om  the  very  common  cause  of  drunken  boatmen.  Our 
author  was  very  much  struck  with  the  physical  endurance  of  his 
native  guides.  There  is  a  plant  called  the  coca  which  is  chewed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco  is  by  the 
Americans.  It  stands  to  them  in  place  of  the  pipe,  beer,  and 
victuals  of  our  own  labouring  man.  Yon  Tschudi  tells  us  a  story 
of  an  Indian  in  his  service,  who  dug  for  him  incessantly  for  five 
days  and  nights  with  only  an  intermission  of  two  hours’  sleep  each 
night,  and  then  walked  twenty -two  leagues.  He  did  all  this 
without  food — he  was  sixty -two  years  of  age  ;  and  he  was  not  a 
bit  tired  at  the  end  of  it.  And  all  this  was  the  result  of  coca. 
Such  are  the  wonders  which  a  traveller  may  see— or  at  least 
relate — who  will  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  coca 
certainly  has  the  advantage  over  its  more  civilized  substitute.  A 
propensity  to  work  hard  will  hai’dly  be  counted  among  the  virtues 
inspired  by  our  own  fi-agrant  weed.  So  universal  is  the  coca  in 
these  regions,  that  instead  of  saying  a  place  is  a  mile  off,  as  you 
do  in  England,  or  an  hour  off,  as  you  do  in  Germany,  you  say  that 
it  is  distant  a  chew  of  coca. 

Lieutenant  Herndon  describes  with  great  ease  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  the  curiosities,  moral  and  natural,  by  the  collection  of  which 
he  beguiled  this  painful  journey.  Here  is  a  sample  :— 

c  talked  so  much  about  tigers,  and  their  carrying  off  people  whilst  asleep, 
that  I,  after  going  to  bed,  became  nervous;  and  every  sound  near  the  shed 
made  me  grasp  the  handles  of  my  pistols.  After  midnight  I  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  melancholy  notes  of  a  bird  that  Lieutenant  Smyth  calls  “Alma 
Perdida,  or  lost  soul.  Its  wild  and  wailing  cry  from  the  depths  of  the  forest 
seemed,  indeed,  as  sad  and  despairing  as  that  of  one  without  hope. 

****** 

After  we  had  retired  to  our  mats  beneath  the  shed  for  the  night,  I  asked 
the  governor  if  he  knew  a  bird  called  El  alma  perdida.  He  did  not  know  it 


by  that  name,  and  requested  a  description.  I  whistled  an  imitation  of  its 
notes ;  whereupon,  an  old  crone,  stretched  on  a  mat  near  us,  commenced, 
with  animated  tones  and  gestures,  a  story  in  the  Inca  language,  which,  trans¬ 
lated,  ran  somehow  thus : — 

An  Indian  and  his  wife  went  out  from  the  village  to  work  their  chacra, 
carrying  their  infant  with  them.  The  woman  went  to  the  spring  to  get 
water,  leaving  the  man  in  charge  of  the  child,  with  many  cautions  to  taka 
good  care  of  it.  When  she  arrived  at  the  spring  she  found  it  dried  up,  and 
went  further  to  look  for  another.  The  husband,  alarmed  at  her  long  absence, 
left  the  child  and  went  in  search.  When  they  returned  the  child  was  gone  ; 
and  to  their  repeated  cries  as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  in  search, 
they  could  get  no  response  save  the  wailing  cry  of  this  little  bird,  heard  for 
the  first  time,  whose  notes  their  anxious  and  excited  imagination  “  syllabled” 
into  pa-pa,  ma-ma  (the  present  Quichua  name  of  the  bird).  I  suppose  the 
Spaniards  heard  this  story,  and,  with  that  religious  poetic  turn  of  thought 
which  seems  peculiar  to  this  people,  called  the  bird  “  The  lost  soul.” 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  story  was  told — the  beautiful,  still, 
starlight  night — the  deep,  dark  forest  around — the  faint-red  glimmering  of 
the  fire  flickering  upon  the  old  woman’s  grey  hair  and  earnest  face  as  she 
poured  forth  the  guttural  tones  of  the  language  of  a  people  now  passed  away 
—gave  it  a  sufficiently  romantic  interest  to  an  imaginative  man.  The  old 
woman  was  a  small  romance  in  herself.  I  had  looked  at  her  with  interest  as 
she  cooked  our  supper.  She  wore  a  costume  that  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
seen  in  this  country.  The  body,  or  upper  part  of  the  dress,  which  was  black, 
consisted  of  two  parts- — one  coming  up  from  the  waist  behind  and  covering 
the  back,  the  other  in  front,  covering  the  breast ;  the  two  tied  together  over 
each  shoulder  with  strings,  leaving  her  lank  sides  and  long  skinny  arms  per¬ 
fectly  bare. 

The  style  is  all  of  it  easy  and  simple  as  the  above,  full  of  curious 
details,  and  slight,  amusing  incidents.  The  interest  wanes  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  book,  when  the  Peruvian  frontier  is  passed ; 
for,  as  it  advances  into  Brazil,  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  become 
compai-atively  settled  and  civilized.  But  the  whole  description 
leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  of  incalculable  natural  wealth, 
and  a  future  of  dazzling  prosperity  if  that  wealth  be  left  to  its 
legitimate  development.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  nation  by  whom 
it  will  be  elicited  so  rapidly  as  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
But  if  the  “  application  of  American  energy”  merely  means  that 
it  is  to  be  used  to  perpetuate  slavery,  the  blight  of  slave-cultiva¬ 
tion  w  ill  exhaust  its  wealth,  and  it  will  only  have  exchanged  one 
degrading  domination  for  another. 


PAU  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS* 

THE  watering-places  of  the  South  of  France,  which  were 
known  to  the  bath-loving  Bomans,  retained  a  certain  local 
reputation  even  during  the  middle  ages.  With  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  modern  history  they  became  more  widely  known, 
and  many  persons  of  note  resorted  to  them  from  Paris  and  the 
north.  In  recent  times  their  medicinal  vii-tues  have  been  very 
generally  recognised,  and  the  increasing  taste  for  scenery  and  for 
the  excitement  of  mountain  travel  has  helped  to  swell  the  list  of 
those  who  visit  them.  The  great  Bamond,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  forgot  or  tried  to  forget  in  the  solitai-y  grandeur  of  the 
higher  Pyrenees,  the  teri-ible  scenes  which  were  being  enacted 
in  the  capital,  and  several  men  of  science  have  since  his  day 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  their  structure,  and  upon  the 
plants  which  clothe  their  sides.  M.  Taine,  the  author  of  the 
volume  under  i-eview,  makes  no  claims  to  the  character  of  a 
savant.  His  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,  is  not 
even  tiseful  as  a  guide-book ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  light 
and  lively.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludici-ous,  and  a  vein  of 
good-humoured  raillery.  .  He  understands  how  to  make  his  pages 
readable  by  a  judicious  pilfering  of  his  predecessoi-s;  and  he  has 
collected  many  quaint  passages  from  old  writers,  which  no  one 
can  read  without  pleasui-e.  We  may  instance  the  legend  of  Bos- 
de-Benac,  w-hich  he  gives  at  length,  and  the  story  of  Ox-thon. 
Of  this  last  we  can  only  say,  that  the  sooner  those  who  have 
never  read  it  do  so,  either  in  Froissart  or  elsewhere,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them. 

The  two  principal  towns  of  the  sub-Pyrenean  region  are 
Toulouse  and  Pau.  Through  one  or  other  of  these  the  great 
chain  is  generally  approached  by  travellers  coming  from  the 
north.  For  one  Englishman,  however,  who  passes  to  the 
Pyrenees  through  Toulouse,  five  pass  through  Pau,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  proportion  will  be  very  materially  altered,  even 
by  the  recent  opening  of  the  railway  from  Bordeau .  to  Cette, 
which  makes  the  capital  of  Languedoc  much  more  accessible 
than  it  was.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815  found  Pau 
a  small  ill-appointed  town,  remarkable  only  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  for  its  recollections  of  old  times.  Forty 
years  have  changed  its  whole  character,  and  it  now  takes 
rank  in  Europe,  side  by  side  with  Nice  and  Ischl  and  im¬ 
perial  Carlsbad.  Like  so  many  other  towns  on  the  continent 
it  owes  its  prosperity  to  English  grumbling.  Our  countrymen, 
the  reformers  of  the  world,  as  M.  Taine  justly  calls  them,  in  all 
that  relates  to  material  comfort,  have  stormed  and  coaxed  and 
chinked  their  guineas  in  the  eai-s  of  its  inhabitants,  till  dirty 
streets  have  become  comparatively  clean,  new  quarters  have 
arisen,  good  roads  have  been  made,  and  numerous  country 
houses  of  larger  or  smaller  size  have  been  built  in  the  environs. 
Pau  is  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  English  town,  but 
situated  some  hundred  miles  nearer  the  equator  than  Ventnor  or 
Penzance.  Its  climate  has  been  the  great  attraction.  The  English¬ 
man  whom  a  long  series  of  years  spent  in  maledictions  of  the  east 
wind  has  left  bankrupt  in  health  and  temper,  hears  with  joy  and 
wonder  of  a  land  where  this  terrible  enemy  has  not  only  no 
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power  to  harm,  but  where,  exchanging;  its  properties  with  those  of 
the  Zephyr,  it  is  known  only  as  a  gentle  and  friendly  visitant.  At 
length  he  determines  to  winter  in  Bearn.  On  the  whole, he  is 
scarcely  ever  disappointed,  though  an  occasional  five  days  ga  l 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  driving  huge  rain  clouds  along  the 
face  of  the  mountains  and  deluging  the  plain,  makes  his  face 
from  time  to  time  re-assume  that  look  of  standing  protest  against 
the  nature  of  things  which  it  wore  on  this  side  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  In  the  long  run,  sceva  indignatio  yields  to  the  benign  influ¬ 
ences  of  an  atmosphere  which  acts,  it  is  said,  even  upon  the  temper 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  testiest  Norfolk  squire  becomes 
worthy  of  the  epitaph  of  Sophocles.  A  French  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Pau  is  said  to  have  once  told  his  congregation 
that  the  calm  of  the  climate  extended  not  only  to  the  temper 
but  to  the  reason  and  the  soul,  and  that  the  calm  passed  into 
something  not  very  unlike  stagnation.  V  e  have  heard  similar 
accusations  in  other  quarters,  more  especially  from  the  lips  of  ty°®e 
who  are  a  little  too  fanatically  attached  to  the  “sunny  slopes  of  the 
Pinoian.”  We  are  far  from  saying  that  they  are  wholly  without 
foundation.  Pau  is  certainly  not  extraordinarily  intellectual.  Ah 
mental  supplies  must  be  carried  thither  by  the  traveller.,  I  he  local 
circulating  libraries  are  absurdly  bad.  The  booksellers  shops  are 
very  ill  provided.  There  are  no  galleries,  no  churches  of  inteiest , 
no  antiquities  of  prominent  importance  ;  and  general  conversa¬ 
tion,  although  easy  and  cultivated,  is  rather  deficient  in  interest. 
Still,  for  those  who  go  to  Pau  with  tastes  already  formed,  there 
are  ample  means  for  spending  an  agreeable  and  profitable  time. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  France  which,  thanks  to  the  very 
amicable  relations  which  exist  between  the  authorities  and  our 
countrymen,  affords  so  many  facilities  for  an  Englishman,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  a  French  department  is  managed  ;  and  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  institutions  are,  more 
or  less,  under  discussion,  is  surely  as  valuable  as  it  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  difficult  to  obtain. 

For  those  who  care  about  natural  science,  there  is  also  much  that 
is  curious.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Landes— the  enormous 
breastwork  of  rolled  stones  which  separate  the  plain,  or  rather  the 
wide  valley,  of  Pau  from  the  outlying  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  Proper 
■ — the  very  complicated  structure  of  the  chain  itself,  showing  in 
the  valleys  of  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux  Chaudes,  nummulitic  lime¬ 
stone,  granite,  limestone  of  the  Devonian  age  and  Silurian  rock, 
all  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  will  prevent  the  geologist 
from  finding  time  hang  too  heavily  on  his  hands,  lhe  botanist 
will  find  occupation  even  in  March ;  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  his  pursuit  will  increase  with  the  vanishing  of  the 
snow  till  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
those  parts  of  the  range  which  wear  the  livery  of  winter,  even 
in  the  middle  of  May,  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of  Alpine 
flowers.  Those  who  are  fond  of  history  will  find  a  perfect  mine 
of  recollections  in  the  old  chateau  which  overlooks  the  town,  and 
will  be  able,  by  the  help  of  numerous  writers,  to  go  back  to  those 
days  of  half-war,  half-frolic,  which  formed  the  character  of 
Henry  IV.  Old  Froissart  has  been  truly  said  to  have  himself 
written  the  first  guide  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  English  stranger 
will  not  be  obliged  to  puzzle  out  his  information  upon  all  these 
subjects  unaided  by  the  residents.  No  difficulty,  ue  believe, 
would  be  found  in  obtaining  the  counsels  of  the  Government 
engineer  about  exploring  the  geology ;  and  Gaston  Sacaze,  the 
peasant  naturalist,  a  man  who  is  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to 
see,  has  the  most  minute  and  readily  available  knowledge  about 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  whole  district.  He  lives  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Eaux  Bonnes  valley.  A  French  gentleman,  resi¬ 
dent  at  Pau,  is  said  to  possess  a  library  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
that  relates  to  Bearnese  history,  and  to  local  matters  gene¬ 
rally,  and  to  be  very  obliging  in  communicating  information. 
Several  English  people,  who  have  been  at  Pau  almost  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  have  also  much  to  tell.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
be  much  in'  the  open  air  may  relieve  their  graver  pursuits  by 
hunting,  after  the  English  fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  cricket  and 
archery.  During  the  Carnival,  the  little  town  is  exceedingly 
gay,  and  the  Bearnese,  much  to  the  scandal  of  their  pastors,  pro¬ 
long  their  festivities  to  Ash  Wednesday.  On  that  day  a  cere¬ 
mony,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  well-known  one  which 
takes  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  Rome,  sets  all  the  population 
in  motion.  When  the  gay  season  is  over,  people  meet  in  an  easy 
and  quiet  way.  There  is  a  great  mixture  of  nations  and  tongues. 
Americans  and  Russians,  Poles  and  Spaniards,  Belgians,  Danes,  as 
well  as  French, English,  Scotch,  and  Irish— all  bring  their  national 
peculiarities  to  give  variety  to  social  life.  As  in  most  places  of 
the  sort  in  Europe,  you  might  compile  a  tolerably  copious  military 
history  from  the  conversation  of  the  numerous  old  officers  ^wliom 
you  meet.  One  tells  you  about  Borodino,  another  about  Kirkee, 
a  third  about  Orthez,  and  a  fourth  about  the  campaign  in  the 
Crimea.  The  eye  as  it  wanders  round  a  crowded  drawing-room 
falls  on  many  and  various  types  of  feature,  which  it  does  not 
willingly  quit — from  the  pale,  delicate  loveliness  exiled  for  health 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  fading  as  fast  as  an  Arctic  summer,  to 
the  dark  and  splendid  beauty  of  the  South,  full  as  that  of  Venus 
Victrix  herself  of  radiant  and  triumphant  life,  which  might  be 
criticized  as  “  un  poco  Moresca,”  upon  the  Taconera  of  Pamplona 
or  the  Prado  of  Madrid. 

The  watering-places  amidst  the  mountains  have  two  distinct 
seasons.  The  first  is  in  the  early  spring.  This  is  short,  and  brings 
but  small  gains  to  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The  visitors 


at  that  season  are  mostly  people  who,  having  spent  the  winter  m 
Pau,  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  secrets  of  that  great  barrier 
which  they  have  seen  for  six  months  stretching  far  to  left  and 
right  its  jagged  and  snowy  line.  The  second  season  is  m  the 
later  summer  and  the  autumn.  Then  the  visitors  are  chieny 
French  ;  but  the  wandering  English  are  also  well  represented. 
The  earlier  invaders  of  the  Pyrenean  solitudes  have  some 
advantages.  The  weather  is  not  sultry,  the  hotels  are  not 
crowded,  and  the  effects  of  light  are  more  varied.  The  snow 
line  on  the  Pyrenees  rises,  when  summer  is  at  its  height,  to 
9000  feet.  A  traveller  who  goes  to  the  south  of  h  ranee  in 
August,  can  never  see  the  huge  icicles  hanging  behind  the 
rocks  of  the  valleys,  or  the  pines  bearing  up  on  their  tray-like 
branches  their  burden  of  dazzling  white.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  hotels  are  not  opened  till  summer  sets  in  the  high 
passes  are  all  impracticable,  and  the  life  of  flowers  has  hardly 
begun.  Vet  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  April,  in  a  very  late 
season,  the  following  plants  were,  in  addition  to  many  more 
common  ones,  gathered  within  a  few  hours  between  Louvie  and 
Gabas Pinguicula  grandiflora,  Globularia  nudicauhs.  Ery¬ 
simum  Pyrenaicmn,  Hepatica  triloba,  Erinus  alpinus,  Biscutella 
cichorifolia,  Daphne  laureola,  Ophrys  apitera,  Saxifraga 
granulata  and  Saxifraga  aretioides,  Genista  pilosa  and  Genista 
Hispanica,  the  beautiful  blue  Columbine  and  the  tall  white 

Asphodel.  .  ,. 

In  Spring,  the  various  Pyrenean  watering-places  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  their  natural  peculiarities.  In  autumn  they 
differ  from  each  other  not  less  considerably  in  the  character  of 
the  visitors  who  resort  to  them.  Eaux  Bonnes,  small  and  easily 
accessible— a  tiny  morsel  of  Paris  crammed  into  a  gorge  of  the 
Pyrenees— is  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  and  rather 
expensive  in  consequence.  The  waters  are  not  very  stiong, 
though  they  hardly  deserve,  according  to  graver  authorities, 
M.  Taine’s  depreciatory  hints.  “  In  the  time  of  Francis  I.,”  he 
says,  “  the  Eaux  Bonnes  cured  wounds  ;  they  were  called  in  those 
days  Eaux  d' Arquebusades ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  wounded 
at  Pavia  were  sent  to  them.”  Eaux  Chaudes  is  neither  ton  n- 
like  nor  expensive,  but  a  pretty  little  quiet  place  a  far  better 
centre  for  the  tourist  who  comes  to  enjoy  pleasures  which  are 
not  offered  by  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  St.  Sauveur  is 
very  exclusive,  and  not  a  little  dull.  Only  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  passers-by  appear  at  the  tables  d  hote.  I  he  invalids  dine  at 
home.  Bareges  is  near  St.  Sauveur,  but  much  higher,  much 
colder,  and  a  comfortless  abode.  Those  who  go  thither  for  any 
time  are  really  very  ill — most  of  them  are  wounded  men,  or 
persons  who  suffer  from  skm-diseases.  Bareges  owes  its  fame 
to  the  visit  of  Madame  de  Mamtenon,  who  vent  thither  with  the 
little  Due  de  Maine.  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  her  letters, 
written  in  the  height  of  summer  : — 

You  Bee  that  I  keep  up  my  courage  in  one  of  the  most  dismal  places  in 
the  world.  To  add  to  our  miseries,  it  is  freezing.  The  company  is  abo¬ 
minable  •  they  respect  and  bore  us.  All  our  women  are  always  ill.  They  are 
mere  cockneys,  who  found  the  world  very  large  when  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Etampes. 

Cauterets  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Legitimist  party.  Its 
springs  have  long  ministered  to  the  ills  of  royal  and  noble  per¬ 
sonages.  The  Queen  Margaret,  the  sister  ot  Francis  I.  went 
thither  with  her  court  and  her  poets,  her  musicians  and_  her 
theologians.  M.  Taine  quotes  a  very  amusing  account  of  the 
evils  endured  by  her  suite  as  they  were  returning  to  the  plains. 
The  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents ;  the  streams  were  all  flooded, 
“les  cabanes  du  dit  Caulderets  furent  si  remplis  d’eau  qu’il  fut 
impossible  d’y  demeurer.”  Two  unlucky  ladies  of  the  court  met 
a  bear  strolling  down  the  mountains,  and  had  to  gallop  for  their 
lives. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre  is  of  all  the  Pyrenean  watering-places 
the  one  best  suited  to  those  who  care  much  about  comfort,  and 
very  little  about  les  belles  horreurs.  M.  Taine  himself  evidently 
prefers  it  to  all  the  rest.  A  finer  piece  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Philisterei  than  the  song  of  triumph  which  he  sings  when 
he  leaves  “  those  eternal  barriers  which  close  the  horizon,  we 
have  not  often  read;  but  Bagneres,  half  in  the  plains  and  half 
in  the  hills,  suits  him  admirably.  Nevertheless,  he  rather  banters 
his  favourite  : — 

There  are  four  lines  of  dust-powdered  trees ;  formal  benches  at  regular 
intervals ;  on  each  side  of  the  promenade  modern  mansions,  one  of  them 
occupied  by  M.  de  Rothschild,  rows  of  shops,  lighted-up  cates,  where  they 
sing,  and  round  which  crowds  are  collected.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  a  black 
cloud  moves  confusedly  under  the  lights.  Such  is  the  spectacle  that  presents 
itself.  The  groups  make  and  unmake  themselves,  and  again  knit  themselves 
more  closely  ;  we  followr  the  crowd ;  we  re-learn  the  art  of  advancing  without 
treading  on  the  toes  of  those  who  meet  us,  of  brushing  past  every  one  with¬ 
out  jostling  anybody,  of  not  being  crushed  ourselves,  and  of  not  crushing 
other  people ;  in  short,  all  the  arts  which  are  taught  by  asphalt  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Lucbon,  which,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
waters  were  consecrated  by  the  Gauls  to  the  god  Lixo,  is  a  place 
of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It  is  very  much  frequented, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  efficacy  of  its  Abana 
and  Pharpar.  Unfortunately  they  are  just  a  little  too  efficacious, 
and  may  throw  you  into  a  fever  at  short  notice.  From  this  point 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  excursions  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  may  be  made  ;  and  travellers  who  want  a  subject  less 
hacknied  than  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont  Blanc,  may  try  their  strength 
on  the  Maladetta.  M.  Taine  extracts  an  account  of  its  ascent  by 
M.  de  Franqueville  and  M.  de  Tchitchachef  in  July,  1842.  They 
slept  two  nights  on  the  mountain,  but  seem  to  have  encountered 
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no  difficulties  which  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  know 
the  high  glacier  passes  of  the  Alps.  We  regret  to  find  no  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  very  remarkable  ceremony  of  the  Brandon  at  Luchon, 
which  takes  place  at  Midsummer.  It  is  evidently  a  relic  of  that 
primeval  worship  of  the  sun  of  which  a  remembrance  is 
preserved  in  the  Scotch  word  Beltane,  and  in  those  fires  which 
i  01Lthe  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  along  the  Bohemian 
hdls.  I  here  may  be  amongst  the  populations  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Cantabrian  sierras  many  curious  customs  of  this  kind 
which  are  not  at  all  generally  known.  The  Spanish  Basques  call 
Sunday  Astartea,  a  word  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  name 
oi  the  oyrian  Venus.  We  dare  saj  that  a  zealous  investigator 
in  those  regions  would  find  some  amusing  parallels  to  the  storv 
ot  St.  Viar.  J 

M.  Taine  has  not  deserved  ill  of  the  sunny  south ;  but  his 
book  will  gain  for  it  few  new  friends.  Those  who  know  it 
already  will  tolerate  rather  than  admire  his  writing.  We  could 
w;ish  to  see  some  one  who  feels  that  he  owes  to  the  Pyrenees 
either  renewed  health  or  pleasant  recollections,  take  in  hand  a 
more  serious  work.  Why  should  not  some  one  givo  us  a  little 
volume  half  as  large  as  the  book  before  us,  w  hich  is  itself  of  no 
great  size  ?  The  first  part  of  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  aspect  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  should  aim  at  sketching 
their  leading  features,  and  pointing  out  in  what  direction  the 
studious  traveller  should  look  for  further  information.  The 
second  part  ought  to  be  historical,  and  should  contain  a  brief 
sketch  ot  the  principal  events  wffiich  have  happened  in  and  near 
the  Pyrenees,  with  references  to  the  authorities.  To  the  general 
reader  this  would  be  insufferably  dull ;  but  to  one  who  wished 
to  make  the  most  of  six  months  in  the  sonth  of  France,  it  would 
be  most  precious. 


THE  CONFIDENCE-MAN* 

fpHERE  are  some  books  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  review 
-L  seriously  or  in  a  very  critical  spirit.  They  occupy  among 
books  the  same  position  as  Autolycus,  or  Falstaff,  or  Flibberti¬ 
gibbet  do  among  men.  Of  course  they  are  quite  wrong — there 
are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  those  who  cheat  and 
those  who  are  cheated — all  pleasant  folks  are  not  rogues,  and  all 
good  men  are  not  dull  and  disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ti  uth  is  for  the  most  part,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  the  exact 
opposite  of  this,  and  therefore  Mr.  Melville’s  view  of  life,  were 
it  gravely  intended,  should  no  doubt  be  gravely  condemned. 
But  that  he  has  no  such  intention  we  quote  his  own  words  to 
show.  He  says  : — 

There  is  another  class,  and  with  this  class  we  side,  who  sit  down  to  a  work 
of  amusement  tolerably  as  they  sit  at  a  play,  and  with  much  the  same  expec¬ 
tations  and  feeling.  They  look  that  fancy  shall  evoke  scenes  different  from 
those  ot  the  same  old  crowd  round  the  custom-house  counter,  and  same  old 
dishes  on  the  boarding-house  table,  with  characters  unlike  those  of  the  same 
old  acquaintances  they  meet  in  the  same  old  way  every  day  in  the  same  old 
street.  J  J 

*  *  e  *  * 

In  this  way  of  thinking,  the  people  in  a  fiction,  like  the  people  in  a  play, 
must  dress  a.s  nobody  exactly  dresses,  talk  as  nobody  exactly  talks,  act  as 
nobody  exactly  acts.  It  is  with  fiction  as  with  religion :  it  should  present 
another  world,  and  yet  one  to  which  we  feel  the  tie. 

If,  then,  something  is  to  be  pardoned  to  well-meant  endeavour,  surely  a 
little  is  to  be  allowed  to  that  writer  who,  in  all  his  scenes,  does  but  seek  to 
minister  to  what,  as  he  understands  it,  is  the  implied  wish  of  the  more  indul¬ 
gent  lovers  of  entertainment,  before  whom  harlequin  can  never  appear  in  a 
coat  too  parti-coloured,  or  cut  capers  too  fantastic. 

M  hetber  this  is  a  very  high  aim,  is  another  question.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  it  has  been  fully  attained  in  the  volume  before 
us  ;  and  we  lay  our  frowns  aside,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  watch 
the  eccentric  transformations  of  the  Confidence-Man,  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  we  listen  to  the  first  verse  of  the  song  of 
Autolycus.  ° 

come^y  is  one  of  the  large  American  steamers 
on  the  Mississippi — the  time  of  its  action,  one  day — and  its  hero 
a  clever  impostor,  who,  under  the  successive  disguises  of  a  deaf 
mute,  a  crippled  negro,  a  disconsolate  widower,  a  charitable 
collector,  a  transfer  agent,  a  herb  doctor,  a  servant  of  the  “  Phi¬ 
losophical  Intelligence  Office,”  and  a  cosmopolitan  traveller,  con¬ 
trives  to  take  m  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  these  transactions. 
The  characters  are  all  wonderfully  well  sustaiued  and  linked 
together;  and  the  scene  of  his  exploits  gives  unlimited  scope  for 
the  introduction  of  as  many  others  as  Mr.  Melville’s  satirical 
pencil  likes  to  sketch,  from  the  good  simple  country  merchant 
to  the  wretched  miser,  or  the  wild  Missourian  who  had  been 
worried  into  misanthropy  by  the  pranks  of  thirty-five  boys— and 
no  wonder,  poor  man,  if  they  were  all  like  the  one  whose  portrait 
we  subjoin : — 


there,  don  t  he  ?  or  no,  perhaps  I  don’t  see  plain  this  morning.’  ‘  Oh,  please 
sir,  it  s  just  there  I  thmk  he  s  gaining  so,  please.’  Polite  scamp !  I  soon  found 
he  never  gave  that  wretched  nag  his  oats  of  nights;  didn’t  bed  him  either. 
Was  above  that  sort  of  chambermaid  work.  No  end  to  his  wilful  neglects. 
Put  the  more  he  abused  my  service,  the  more  polite  he  grew.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  some  way  you  mistook  him.” 

“  Nok  ®.  kllt  of  b.  Besides,  sir,  he  was  a  boy  who,  under  a  Chesterfieldian 
exterior  hid  strong  destructive  propensities.  He  cut  up  my  horse-blanket  for 
the  bits  of  leather,  for  hinges  to  his  chest.  Denied  it  point-blank.  After  he 
was  gone,  found  the  shreds  under  his  mattress.  Would  slyly  break  his  hoe- 
handle,  too  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  hoeing.  Then  be  so  gracefully  penitent 
tor  his  fatal  excess  of  industrious  strength.  Offer  to  mend  all  by  taking  a 
nice  stroll  to  the  mghest  settlement— cherry-trees  in  full  bearing  all  the  way 
—to  get  the  broken  thing  cobbled.  Very  politely  stole  my  pears,  odd  pennieB, 
shillings,  dollars,  and  nuts;  regular  squirrel  at  it.  But  I  could  prove  no- 
thing.  Expressed  to  him  my  suspicions.  Said  I,  moderately  enough,  ‘  A 
little  less  politeness,  and  a  little  more  honesty  would  suit  me  better.’  He 
fired  up :  threatened  to  sue  for  libel.  I  wont  say  anything  about  his  after¬ 
wards,  in  Ohio,  being  found  in  the  act  of  gracefully  putting  a  bar  across  a 
railroad  track,  for  the  reason  that  a  stoker  called  him  the  rogue  that  he  was. 
But  enough :  polite  boys  or  saucy  boys,  white  boys  or  black  boys,  smart  boys 
or  lazy  boys,  Caucasian  boys  or  Mongol  boys— all  are  rascals.” 

We  likewise  recommend  to  those  readers  who  like  tales  of 
terror  the  story  of  Colonel  John  Moredock,  the  Indian  hater. 
It  opens  up  a  dark  page  in  American  history,  and  throws 
some  light  on  the  feelings  with  which  the  backwoodsmen  and 
red  men  mutually  regard  each  other,  and  apparently  with  very 
good  reason.  Eet  those  who  are  fond  of  borrowing  money  study 
the  fate  of  the  unlucky  China  Aster,  and  take  warning  by  it. 
The  portrait  of  the  mystic  philosopher,  who  “  seemed  a  kind  of 
cross  between  a  Yankee  pedler  and  a  Tartar  priest,”  is  good  in 
its  way ;  and  so  is  the  practical  commentary  on  his  philosophy, 
contained  in  the  following  chapters,  which  attack  severely,  and 
with  considerable  power,  the  pretended  philanthropical,  but  really 
hard  and  selfish  optimist  school,  whose  opinions  seemed  not  long 
ago  likely  to  gain  many  disciples. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  must  speak  a  serious  word 
to  Mr.  Melville  before  parting  with  him.  He  is  too  clever  a 
man  to  be  a  profane  one ;  and  yet  his  occasionally  irreverent 
use  of  Scriptural  phrases  in  such  a  book  as  the  one  before 
us,  gives  a  disagreeable  impression.  We  hope  he  will  not 
in  future  mar  his  wit  and  blunt  the  edge  of  his  satire  by 
such  instances  of  bad  taste.  He  has,  doubtless,  in  the  present 
case  fallen  into  them  inadvertently,  for  they  are  blemishes 
belonging  generally  to  a  far  lower  order  of  mind  than  his  ;  and 
we  trust  that  when  the  sequel  of  the  masquerade  of  the  Confi¬ 
dence-Man  appears,  as  he  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  it  soon 
will,  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  society  without  this  draw¬ 
back. 

Of  the  picture  of  American  society  which  is  here  shown  us, 
we  cannot  say  much  that  is  favourable.  The  money -getting 
spirit  which  appears  to  pervade  every  class  of  men  in  the  States, 
almost  like  a  monomania,  is  vividly  portrayed  in  this  satire; 
together  with  the  want  ot  trust  and  honour,  and  the  innume¬ 
rable  operations  or  “dodges”  which  it  is  certain  to  engender. 
We  wish  that  our  own  country  was  free  from  this  vice,  but  some 
late  commercial  transactions  prove  us  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  behind 
our  Transatlantic  cousins  in  this  respect,  and  we  gladly  hail  the 
assistance  of  so  powerful  a  satirist  as  Mr.  Melville  in  attacking 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  debasing  tendency  of  the  age. 


NOTICE. 

The 'publication  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y  — 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterJing.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  efiected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding’  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  \Y  eekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  lor  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
maybe  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o  clock.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary, 


I  say,  this  thirtieth  hoy  was  in  person  not  ungraceful ;  his  deceased  mo 
a  lady s  maid,  or  somethmg  of  that  sort ;  and  in  manner,  why,  in  a  pleb 
way,  a  perfect  Chesterfield ;  very  intelligent,  too— quick  as  a  flash.  ] 
such  suavity!  Please  sir!  please  sir!’  always  bowing  and  saving,  ‘PI 
sn-.  In  the  strangest  way,  too,  combining  a  filial  affection  with  a  me 
respect,  look  such  warm  singular  interest  in  my  affairs.  Wanted  tc 
considered  one  of  the  family— sort  of  adopted  son  of  mine,  I  suppose.  ( 
morning,  when  I  would  go  out  to  my  stable,  with  what  childlike  good  na- 

‘  BiU  he  t,r0tn'jt  Dag’  Pleas?  6lr’ 1  tldnk  he’s  getting  fatter  and  fat 
With*  .7.  °°.k  v<;ry  dean,  does  lie?’  unwilling  to  be  downright  hi 

with  so  affectionate  a  lad ;  ‘  and  he  seems  a  little  hollow  inside  the  hau 


*  The  Confidence-Man :  his  Masquerade. 
JLongmans.  18J7, 


By  Herman  Melville.  Londoz 


Established  1803. 

CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  STERLING— ALL  PAID  UP  AND  INVESTED  IN  1806. 
Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament, 

GLOBE  INSURANCE— Eire:  Life:  Annuities:  Reversions — 

CORNHILL  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.— Chairman. 


FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. — Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.— Treasurer. 

Life  Insurances  granted  from  Fifty  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  Rates  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Younger  and  Middle  periods  of  Life. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duties  on  Life  Policies.  Every  class  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
transacted.  Medical  Fees  generally  paid. 

Prospectuses,  with  Life  Tables  on  various  plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  and  of 
any  of  the  Agents,  WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 
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SOCIETY, 


Economic  life  assurance 

L  U  NEW  BBIDGE.STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman. — HENRY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Advantages— 

Mutual  Assurance.  ,, 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  or  the  Profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year. 

An  accumulated  Capital  of  .■•••••• . l’kWooO 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  •  •  •  ■  •  ’oanncm 
Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  890,000 
The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1854,  averaged  £67  pee  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to . 

Policies  in  force  . 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds  .....  •  . . 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859  .  . 

Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  18o9,  will  participate 
in  the  Division  of  1863.  .  .  , 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


397,000 

7,437 

240,000 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

4  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience  ;o: r  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value 
Four-fifths,  OI  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  year, 

and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 

to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums.  „ 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  18o6, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  Thls  bonus  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £'2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
Insured  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638.  .  ,,  ,  , 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above  ;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— Piccolomini,  Alboni,  Spezia, 

Giuglini,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Vialetti. 

Second  night  of  IL  TROVATORE. 

On  TUESDAY,  May  26th.— IL  TROVATORE.  Spezia,  Alboni,  Giuglini,  BenS- 
TEOiiATHURSDAY,  May  28th,  EXTRA  NIGHT.— LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 
LUTt^n“e»  by  M.  Massot,  entitled,  ACALISTA. 

For  particulars  see  Bills.  .  ,, 

A  limited  number  of  Boxes  in  the  half-circle ihave s  been  specially 
public,  and  may  he  had  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade,  Haymarket, 
Price  One  Guinea  and  One  Guinea  and  a  half  each. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  —  Piccolomini,  Alboni, 

Giuglini,  Bottardi,  Beneventano,  Vialetti,  and  Belletti. 

GRAND  MORNING  PERFORMANCE,  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st. 

To  meet  the  many  applications  that  have  been  made  and  to  accommodate  ^the 
numerous  families  resident  in  the  environs,  an  EXTRA  PEHFORMANC  „ 
place  on  MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  1,  when  will  be  performed  Vekdi  s  Opera, 
LA  TRAVIATA. 

Violetta,  Piccolomini;  Alfredo,  Giuglini;  and  Germont  Giorgio,  Beneventano. 
To  be  preceded  by  Rossini's  Opera, 

IL  BARBIERE  DI  SIVIGLIA, 

(Arranged  in  One  Act). 

Rosina . Madame  Alboni. 

In  the  LESSON  SCENE,  Madame  Alboni  will  introduce 
RODE’S  CELEBRATED  VARIATIONS. 

Between  the  Operas, 

A  DIVERTISSEMENT, 

In  which  the  principal  Artists  of  the  Ballet  will  appear. 

Morning  Dress  only  will  be  necessary. 

Doors  Open  at  One,  to  commence  at  Half-past  One,  and  end  at  Half-past  Five  o’cloe  k. 

£  s.  d.  s-  “• 

Boxes— Pit  and  One  Pair  .  •  4  4  0  Pit^  —  . 110 

Grand  Tier . 5  j>  0  Pitt  Stalls  . . 0  5  0 

Second  Pair  ....  3  3  0  Gallery  Stalls . .  3  0 

Half  Circle  .  ...  1  11  6  1  Gallery . 

Applications  for  Boxes  and  Tickets  to  be  made  at  the  Box-Office  of  the  Theatre, 
Colonnade,  Haymarket. 


Date  of 

Amount  of 

Addition  made 

Additions  to 

as  on 

Insurance. 

Feb.  1,  1851. 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

£  s.  d. 

£  ■.  d. 

1820 

523  16  0 

114  5  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 


d. 

0 


£  s. 
1638  1 
14S6  8  0 
1334  14  0 
1274  0  0 
1213  8  0 


1145  13 
1085  15 
1015  0 


And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861 . 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  he  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— FLOWER  SHOW.— TO  GARDENERS 

1/  — No  Specimens  can  be  entered  for  Exhibition  after  MON  DAY,  the  25tli  instant. 

Gardeners  applying  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  that  day,  and  producing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  being  bond  fide  Gardeners,  will  receive  Special  Tickets 
admissible  on  the  30th,  on  payment  of  5s.  at  the  doors.  The  Regulations  and  ..cliedules 
of  Prizes  may  now  be  obtained  on  application. 

Crystal  Palace,  May  12th,  1857.  By  Order,  GEORGE  GROVE,  Secretary. 


FR  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  Under  the  immediate  Patron.- 

|  x  a-e  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  BENEDICT  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that,  m  lieu  bis  ANNUAL 
CONCERT,  he  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Direction  to  give  111  )  '  xfs‘d‘ay 
MUSICAL  FESTIVALS,  Dramatic,  Classical,  and  Miscellaneous,  on  WEDlyEHD 
MORN INGS,  June  10th,  24th,  and  July  8th  Tlic  Artists  will  include  dadlte.  1 Picco 
lomini,  Spezia,  Obtolani,  and  Made.  Alboni;  Sigr  Antonio  Giuglin!  nerr 
SS.DT,  Mr.  Chables  Beahau,  Sigrs.  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Rossi,  Cobsi, 

“inltrumental  Performers-Pianoforte,  Made.  Clara  Schumann  andMiss  Arabella 
Goddaed,  Messrs.  Andbeoli,  Benedict,  and  Lindsay  Sloper;  Violin  Herr  Lbns 
and  M.  Bazzini;  Violoncello,  Sigr.  Piatti  ;  Double  Bass,  Sigr.  Bottesim. 

One  portion  of  the  Concert  will  be  conducted  by  Sigr.  Bonetti, 

and  another  by  M.  Benedict.  , _ , 

Supported  by  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  that  Great  Musical  Establishment. 

The  Programme  will  include  Mendelssohn’s  Posthumous  Finale  to  the :  Opera i  ot 
LORELY,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  on  the  stage;  and  other  imp 
"\V  orks. 

Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  Performances  have  been  fixed  to  commence  at  Two  and  terminate  at  Five  o  clock. 
Subscription  Tickets  (Transferable)  I  Prices  for  each  Single  Concert  :— 

- rr, - I  £  8.  d. 


Private  Boxes  to  hold  Four  Persons. 

Boxes— Pit  Tier . 3  3 

Grand  Tier . 4  4 

First  Tier . 3  3 

Two  Pair . 2  2 

Upper  Boxes  ....  1  11 


c 

Albert 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— FLOWER  SHOW  AND  GREAT 

(  j  FOUNTAINS.— THE  FIRST  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  of 
the  present  Season  will  be  held  on  SATURDAY,  the  30th  MAY.  The  first  Display  of 
the  Great  Fountains  and  the  entire  system  of  Waterworks,  will  take  place  between 
4  and  5  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon.  Doors  open  at  12  o’clock.  Military  Bands  will  be 
in  attendance,  in  addition  to  the  Band  of  the  Company.  Admission  by  Season  tickets, 
of  both  classes,  or  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea. 

N.B.— The  other  Flower  Show  of  tills  Season  will  take  place  on  the  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  of  September.  .  .  _  ,  _ 

For  the  accommodation  of  Gardeners  a  Special  Train  will  leave  London  linage  at 
6  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  30th  May,  calling  at  New  Cross  and  Forest 

^Crystal  Palace,  May  12th,  1857. _ By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

RYSTAL  PALACE.  —  GREAT  HANDEL  FESTIVAL.— 

Under  the  especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H,  Prmce 

Conductor . Mb-  COSTA. 

On  Monday,  June  15th,  MESSIAH  ;  Wednesday,  June  17th,  JUDAS  MACCAB7EUS  ’ 
Friday,  June  19th,  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.  The  Orchestra  will  consist  of  2500  Per¬ 
formers,  occupying  a  space  considerably  larger  than  the  entire  area  of  any  Music  Hall 
in  this  country.  Principal  Vocal  Performers :— Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madame 
Itudersdorf,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Herr  Formes.  An  Organ  ot 
Treat  power  has  been  erected  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Brownsmith,  who  will  preside  during  the  Festival.  The 
whole  of  the  musical  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  Tickets  in  the  Nave,  for  a  single  performance,  10s.  6d. ;  Reserved  anil 
Numbered  Stalls,  at  One  Guinea  each  day,  or  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half  for  the  set  ot 
tin ee  performances  ;  and  Reserved  and  Numbered  Stalls  in  the  Transept  Galleries  at 
Five  Guineas  for  the  set.  These  Tickets,  together  with  Plans  of  the  Stalls,  may  be 
had  at  the  Central  Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Exeter  Hall;  at  Iso.  / 9,  Lombard- 
street  ;  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Post  Office  Orders  forwarded  to  any  of  the  above  Offices,  must  be  made  payable  to 

Mr.  George  Grove,  at  the  Chief  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 

The  Great  Fountains,  and  the  entire  system  of  Waterworks,  will  be  displayed  on 
each  of  the  Festival  days,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Oratorio. 

Crystal  Palace,  May  19th,  1857.  By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

rpiiE  GREAT  HORTICULTURAL  CHISWICK  FETE,  will 

i  take  place  on  June  3rd  and  4th,  for  the  Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  &e.  Open 
free  to  fellows  or  holders  of  their  ivory  tickets  on  June  3rd  at  12  o’clock,  or  June  4th 
at  10  a  .in.  Fellows  and  the  holders  of  their  ivory  tickets  may,  at  the  same  hours,  be 
accompanied  by  any  two  visitors  producing  admission  tickets.  Open  to  the  public  with 
5s.  tickets  at  2  p.m.  June  3rd,  or  with  2s.  6d.  tickets,  2  p.m.,  June  4tli. 

Special  trains  of  the  North  London,  and  Soutli-Weslern  Railway  Companies  will 
convey  visitors  to  the  Tumham  Green  and  Chiswick  Stations. 

Applications  for  tickets  and  all  further  information  to  be  made  at  21,  Regent-street,  S.  W 

DR.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4,  Coventry  Street,  Leicester 

Square.  Programme: — Lectures  by  Dr.  Kahn,  daily,  at  3  o’clock,  on  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  topics,  and  by  Dr.  Sexton,  F.R.'G.S.,  F.E.S.,  as  follows  — 
At  half-past  1,  the  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Sense  of  Sight.  At 
4,  the  Great  Tobacco  Controversy.  At  Half-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat;  its  Uses,  Prepa¬ 
ration,  Adulteration,  and  Digestion.  The  Museum  contains  1000  Models  and  Prepara¬ 
tions,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Open  daily  (for  gentlemen  only^from  10 
till  10.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  containing  Dr.  Kahn’?.  Lectures,  gratis  to  visitors. 


for  the  Three  Concerts: — 

£  s.  a. 

Private  Boxes  to  hold  Four  Persons. 

Boxes — Pit  Tier . 6  6  0 

Grand  Tier . 8  8  0 

First  Tier . 6  6  0 

Two  Pair . 4  4  0 

Upper  Boxes  ....  3  3  0  _ _ 

Pit  Stalls .  2  2  0  Pit  Stalls . 7  0 

Pit  0  15  0  Pit . k  n 

Gallery  Stalls . 0  10  0  Gallery  Stalls . 0  5  0 

Gallery . 050l  Gallery . .  •  • 

Application  for  Tickets  maybe  made  at  all  the  prindpal  Libranans  andMusic- 
sellers;  of  Mr.  Benedict,  2,  Manchester-square;  and  at  the  Box-Office  of  the  lhea — . 

T>  0  Y  A  L  ITALIAN  OPERA,  LYCEUM. 

I»,  Madlle.  Balfe.  _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  NIGHT— THURSDAY  NEXT,  May  28th,  will  be  given  as  a 
Subscription  Night  (in  lieu  of  Saturday .August  8th)  on  which  occasion  willbe  peiformed 
(for  the  first  time  these  six  years)  Bellini  s  Opera,  LA  SONN  AM  BULA. 

Amina— Madlle.  Victoiee  Balfb  (her  first  appearance  on  the  stage). _ _ 

DR  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL  has 

now,  in  consequence  of  its  marked  superiority  over  every  °th*r 
the  entire  confidence  and  almost  universal  preference  of  the  most  eminent  Medical 
Practitioners  as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  Consumption,  Bronchi  , 
Asthma,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Sciatiea,  Diabetes,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Neuralg  ^ckets. 
Infantile  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections.  Its  le^mgfostmc 
five  characteristics  are— Complete  preservation  of  active  and  essential  principles, 
invariable  purity  and  uniform  strength,  entire  freedom  from  nauseous  flavour  and 
after-taste,  rapid  curative  effects,  and  consequent  economy. 

From  “THE  LANCET.” 

“  Dr.  De  Jongh  gives  the  preference  to  the  Light-Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  which 
contains  scarcely  any  volatile  fatty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon  which  ingredients  the  efficacy -  of  _0 li,  no 

doubt,  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  1  ale  Oil  are  attributable  to  the 
method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to  its  filtration  through  charcoal.  In  the 
preference  of  the  Light-Brown  over  the  Pale  Oil  we  fully  concur  We  haye  carefully 
tested  a  specimen  of  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Me  find  it  to  ho 
genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile. 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.j  Quarts,  9s.;  capsuled  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  are  genuine,  by 
many  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEFOT, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DE.  DR  JONGH’S  SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

By  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  ofthe  Metropolis, _ 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

\  )  and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c„  in  Derbyshire  Spar  .Marble  .Italian tAla- 
baster,  Bronze,  Ac.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 

Subscribers  to  the  LONDON  LIBRARY,  will  he  held  in  the  Reading-room  of 
that  Institution,  at  Three  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  SATURDAY,  the  30th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  W.  B.  DONNE,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
May  20th,  1857. 

***  The  Annual  Subscription  for  1857,  is  now  due, 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  Taught  on 

Aim's  celebrated  system,  by  Herb  Oscar  yon  Wegnern.— Twelve  Lessons 
for  Travelling.— 4,  Sydney-street,  Brompton,  S.W.,  at  a  short  distance  from  Belerave- 
square. _  ° 

/^IHICHESiER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. — This  College  is 

‘ntP?.ded  to  receive  Graduates  only,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Theological  Examina¬ 
tions  and  lo.  1  aroehial  work.  The  terms  of  the  College  extend  from  January  21st  to 
?n,d  ft'0ln  August  12th  to  December  20th,  with  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  Easter 
Principal!  ber'  her  partlclUars-  aPply  to  thc  Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  the 


A  Np,SK2S2  SfC0ND  CLASSMAN  (Classics),  Old  System, 

R  rMrmIl!r(jSS  raa  L  lately  holding  an  open  Scholarship,  and  at  present  Master  in 
h°°  xjW1S  ieS  ^°r  a  Traveling,  Resident,  or  London  Tutorship  for  the 
T,b( °'!di ays-  He  can.  ?>TC  f?ood  testimonials,  and  has  travelled  twice  with  pupils 
office  0Briktoflent’  Wdb  wblcb  be  13  otherwise  well  acquainted.  Address,  A.  li.  C.,  Post- 


w 


DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

*  REyiEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town  and  by  the 

SEKen'“&  3nd  ?-e‘SU  m,ails’ to  3,1  parts  of  the  Unitcd  Kingdom,  India  Aus- 
traha,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 

application.”  A  ^  f°r  1857’  With  poIitles  ai,d  days  °f  publication,  sent  g"n 

Abchureh-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. ;  Established  1809, 


THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  often  a  thought 
passing  through  the  minds  of  literary  and  public  characters,  and  persons  of 
oenevolent  feelings.  Apply  as  under,  and  you  will  receive  every  infoi’mation  required 
RiCHARn  11a hrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  years. 


TMBLIOTHEQUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  FER.  This  interesting 

.U  Collection,  consisting  of  History,  Travels,  Novels,  and  Books  for  youth  of  tile 
most  unexceptional  character,  may  be  had,  stitched,  or  in  elegant  bindings  “br  Christ 

L1  wSSl™! ffi,1™8-  A Series  of  PtotogupMo  Portraits, 

M<fmoirnUmbei'  f°r  May  contains  Major-General  Sir  \V.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  with 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly  •  and 
David  Bogpe,  86,  Fleet-street.  ’ 


MESSRS.  MAULL  AND  POLY  BLANK  heg  to  announce  thit 
their  WEST  END  ESTABLISHMENT,  187a,  PICCADILLY  is  Now  Open 
wnere  Portraits  are  taken  on  the  same  terms  as  at  55,  Gracechurch-street.  1  ’ 
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In  a  few  days,  Post  8vo, 

LIVINGSTONE;  OR,  THOROUGH. 

London  :  John  IV.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

SERMONS  preached  in  wells  cathedral. 

kj  fl.  Sac  h  bye  hell  Johnson,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Wells. 
_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


By  G. 


Cheaper  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

T^Time^onYe^tY^^^  :  r?Cmnes’  ^vents>  an(l  Characters  from  the 

J.  Time  of  the  Crusaders.  By  Thomas  Reightley. 

_ London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  Day,  8vo,  16s. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REPRESSION  OF  CRIME.  Con- 

kj  tamed  m  Charges  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  Birmingham;  supported  by  Additional 
Facts  and  Arguments,  by  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C.  w  7  Aualtloual 

_  London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DIVORCE  BILL  OF  1856,  with  Prono- 

bypermisslon,  Yo  Lord  Lyndhumt.^  ""  LaWS  affe°ting  Man”ied  Persons'  Inscribed> 

_ _ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

mTTT)°Yi’^taining  the  Four  GosPeIs  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  20s. 

T  EExe?eUeaiEKBvTwSTAMFT-  ^ith  Notes’  Grammatical  and 

WFlliam  Pa  vnL  xvy  WlLLIA“  Webster,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  London,  and 
Th«  IL,KIys0N,  M  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby. 

The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume  is  preparing  for  the  Press. 

_ _  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Cheaper  Edition,  4s. 

H  ™£>Te  ?aElo^°l?.dMMEI)anlsm  and  its  sects-  By 

__  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  6s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  from  its  Promulnation 

to  its  Legal  Establishment  in  the  Roman  Empire.  & 

_  London;  John  W.  Parker  and  Soy,  West  Strand. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s. 

T™PF  T£E  PLAYS  0F  SHAKSPERE 

AuthorYf^Yfhie  S  carle?  Letter,”  t™*'  ™  “  Pl'efaCe  by  Nat“ani^  Hawthorne, 
London:  Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Patcrnoster-row. 

WILpE  THE  COMET  STRIKE  THE  EARTH?  an  Historical, 

Philosophical,  and  Prophetic  Inquiry  into  the  Patli  of  the  approaching  Great 
ivf-renCe  i?  Vii  Pr°L>ability  of  a  collision,  and  the  consequent  “end  of  all 
nr  aorh  arthis  eP°eh  of  the  world’s  history,  with  two  illustrations,  is  just  published 
Fren  for  7,  y  nAuES  GlLBEaY19’  paternoste.-row,  London;  or  sent  by  him  Postage 
f  f'  f”  7d'  Grders  received  by  all  booksellers,  &c„  and  at  all  the  railway  stations  ° 

free,n9d  ,WlthaMAP°fthePATU  0F  THE  COMET,  price  8d„  or  Postage 

re  Jdy1!  mteresting  work  is  selling  '’ery  rapidly.  The  Eighteenth  Thousand  is  now 

THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD'S  SERMON  AT  LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL 

Tttta  No'v  Eeady’  price  ls“  by  Post’  ls-  ld-  with  a  Vie"'  of  the  Cathedral, 

IIEevivaiBUIsL1,ING  °,F  THE  TEMPLE  A  TIME  OF 

April  16th  1857  BvsTIFnFl  preaehed  at  the  Reopening  of  the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff, 

- Oxford  and  377,  Strand,  London ;  J,  H.  and  James  Parker. _ 

R  Octavo,  price  6s.  6d. 

EECRMATI0  LEGUM  ECCLESIASTICARUM :  the  Refor- 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry 

well  D  Dg  Princlna^f  ,A  New  Edition'  By  EbwIrI 

„  P  ’  '  'Prlnc‘Pal  °f  st-  Alban  s  Hall,  Oxford,  at  the  University  Press 

rity  of  oufawh™4m0c1idS’TtberJ^Ln?ther  to  "bich  1  beg  to  refer-an  autho- 

<  Reformatio  ™  that  great  work  to  wh’cl>  1  have  before  alluded  the 

consfsth.gof  skteen  dSfnF  TH  .learned  body  concerned  in  this  work! 

of  laymen  of  the  same  ♦k’+itatl°n'iand  Iearnlng.  and  an  equal  number 

between  the  case  of  the  mm  ??me  f°  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  distinction 
of  Lords,  May  19th,  186  ™  d  th  woman-  —Lord  Lyndhursfs  Speech  in  the  House 

Sold  by  j,  h,  Parker,  377,  Strand ;  and  E,  Gardner,  7,  Paternoster-row,  London, 


/NHARLES  KINGSLEY  AND  HIS  WRITINGS 

a^ear^SrlLTZlYLT1  "-tmg-s  that  has  yei 

ledgIhaen7msigM‘'-LL*rra  ““  °rth°d°X  P°int  °f  ^ ’  bUt  With  Calmncss,  ka°w- 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  No.  15,  price  6s. 

_  London:  Alexander  Heylin.  28,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  uniform  with  the  “Ancient  History,”  with  Map,  showing  the  Retreat 
ol  the  I  en  Thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  price  6s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  L. 

XX  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

_ Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black  ;  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Lbe  Second  Edition,  price  3s.  6d.,  is  now  ready,  of 

nPIIE  PRACTICAL  ANGLER;  or,  the  Art  of  Trout  Fishing; 

J.  w?!0re  Part.lcularly  applied  to  clear  Water.  By  W.  C.  Stewart 

anHirm lor  (rnnF  pr?m0l?n,CI tllis  little  treatise  the  best  we  have  ever  read  on 

in  London  4  Ut  th  the  artlficlal  fl7*  worm,  minnow,  and  other  baits,”— Bell’,  Lfe 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black;  London:  Longman  and  Co.; 

_ _ _  and  all  Booksellers. 

HUNT  ON  STAMMERING. 

*5  PtJBLISTIFD  PHIS  DAT,  'third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 

CfTRP^ lnhFE5^7wXFFD??Tty,ad»dlti?nst Price  3s-  6d-  Post  free,  A  TREATISE  ON  THE 
SSSft  SIAMMLRIAG,  &e.,  by  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  M.R.S.L.,  Ac.  “  Mr.  Hunt's 

more  erective- than  that  of  other  professors  of  thc , 
London :  Longman  and  Co.;  and  by  Post  from  the  Author,  8,  New  Burlington-strect,  W. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 

THcEooPerEAeEdJFUL  ISEETS  0E  BRITAINE.  By  Walter 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Lin  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  many  Plates,  price  25s.  cloth, 

IEE  OB  MI°HAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI :  with  Trans- 

and  VittnHa  m3  °fRhlsTPoems0and  Letters;  also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael, 
ana  Vittona  Colonna.  By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Member  of  thc 

Academy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Society. 

the  serieaCef ‘FJ*1  l ' ^  hi.storifa'  of  that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  Eng- 

An4lo  it  H  m  kS  pr?dacad  by  bHchaei  land,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  assist  in  the  edu- 
Angelo,  it  is  more  perfect  than  anything  cation  of  our  English  taste.”— Examiner. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  Folio,  price  73s.  6d.  half-bound, 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  PICTORIAL 

?F  r,eFi.  GENIUS  0F  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI  With  Descrim 
tmns  ot  the  Plates,  bv  the  Commendatore  Canina;  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.;  and 

St WLuke  ’  iS<1'’  D'C'L''  F-R-s->  Members  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Painting  of 

London;  Longman  and  Co.;  and  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi. 

Also,  size  3  ft.  5  in.  by  1  ft.  6 j-  in.,  price  42s. 

CEILTNG  01  I  HE  SISTINE  CHAPEL,  by  Michael  Angelo 

LUGRHNEnTamllth<?S:traF1?edrbT  WlNEELMAIf  of  Berlin,  mider  the  superintendence  of 
Chapel  at  Rome  prmted  m  Colours> lrom  a  Drawing  made  and  coloured  in  the  Sistine 

London:  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi,  Pall  Mail  East. 


t  Just  published,  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

ri^swY.tY’c  ,,By  Bedard  Perry,  Esq.  Containing— Australian 
toan  Amatem^iMAgazhre. 7  Y""  °f  Pltt’  PUt  and  WUberforoe*  Poetry  c“tr‘bated 
L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street . 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  One  Vol.,  6s. 

T  I^Antw  nf^TE  i  EE^B  TREES.  By  Caroline  Ricketts, 

I^wsonAThe  r!L_Trea  V  °Aia  Llfe.8  f,ossons>”  &c-i  containing— The  Sisters,  Lucy 
Dawson,  I  he  Grange,  Sister  Margaret,  A  Tale  of  Limenian  Life. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


Just  published,  3  vols.,  price  £1  11s.  6d. 

T)HOTO,  THE  SULIOTE:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.  By 

AVD  Esq.,  late  H.B.M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berne. 

April  18th  °r^  °f  thG  braVG  Suliote  is  very  sPirifce(1  and  interesting.”— Atkenaum, 

Ptlti!nIIieraarkS  •0nr,th®  statE  ?f  Turkey,  from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer  and  so 
experienced  a  man  in  Eastern  affairs,  as  the  author  of  this  work,  confer  added  value 
upon  the  interest  of  this  admirable  story.”—  Observer,  April  19th. 

1 2r*  there1Ilas  ^een  nothing  that  could  rival  that  fascinating  work 

until  Mr  Moner  gave  to  the  world  ‘  Photo,  the  Suliote/  "—Bath  and  Cheltenham 
ixazette,  April. 

,  .rhe.tale  *s  dramatically  arranged,  and  well  told;  the  characters  are  as  vigorously 
tnoSuf,?  aS  CRreflJ11>r  executed,  and  the  details  discover  an  intimate  and  scholarly 

CUSt°mS  °f  thC  M°dern  Greeks'but  of  tb0  La8‘ 

London:  L.  BooTn,  307,  Regent-street. 


Just  published  and  imported  from  Paris,  price  8s. 

MANUELD’HARMONIE,  Pratique  et  Elementaire  a  l’usage 

des  Pensionnats  et  des  Meres  de  Famille.  Ouvrage  approuve  par  le  Con¬ 
servatoire  Imperial  de  Musique.  ip  pea  ton 

_ _ _ L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Maps  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Sark,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  price  6s.,  with  30  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

T™  Cm4NNEL  ISLANDS,  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  &c., 

L  Pictorial,  Legendary,  and  Descriptive.  By  Octavius  Rooke,  Esq 
the  PublicWS  m’  ^  Descriptions  of> the  little  Isla“d  of  Sark,  are  altogether  new  to 

Just  the  book  that  the  visitor  to  these  islands  requires,  whether  he  goes  there  to 

JS2&,  “  pa?s  the  3ummor  holidays . The  illustrations  are  many  of  them 

beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engraving.” — Atlas,  June  21st 
“  The  Channel  Islands  have  long  been  left  without  a  Guidebook.  Mr.  Rooke  has  here 
supplied  the  want  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  volume  requires 
only  to  be  known,  to  draw  to  those  pretty  retreats  a  flood  of  visitors,  who  will  be  sur- 
pri&ed  to  find  they  have  been  seeking  beautiful  scenery  at  a  distance,  while  they  have 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  neglected  more  charming  spots  at  home.” — United 
Service  Magazine,  J  uly. 

L,  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  London ;  Le  Lievre  Brothers,  Halket-placc,  Jersey. 

NEW  AND  AMUSING  2s.  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

suited  for  Railway  Reading,  Presents,  Prizes,  &c. 

T— AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD;  Tales  Here  and  There.  By  Miss  Pardos.  2s. • 
cloth,  2s.  bu. 

..  If— AMUSING  POETRY;  A  New  and  Choice  Selection  for  Young  and  Old.  Edited 
By  Shirley  Brooks,  Esq.  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Lately  published,  uniform, 

MRS.  HALL’S  POPULAR  TALES.  2s.;  cloth  2s.  6d. 

MANZONI’S  BETROTHED.  2s. ;  cloth  2s.  6d. 

GERARD’S  LION  KILLER,  14th  thousand.  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

With  a  large  variety  of  others,  of  which  a  list  may  be  had. 

Laujjbbi  and  Co.,  13,  King  William-street,  Strand;  and  all  Railways. 


May  23,  1857.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH  CORRECTLY. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Thousand,  price  Is.  6d. 

E  CENSEUR;  or,  English  Errors  in  Speaking  French. 

Rolandi,  Berners-street;  Law,  Great  Russell-street ; 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Third  Edition,  this  day,  by  Simfkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  7s.  6d. 

i  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  Thomas  Swinburn  Cake, 

simple  and  severe,  becoming  a  student  of  the  old  Classical  moaeis.  a  a  » 

Dec.  1856.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  NEW  AND  ^ 

This  work  is  placed  on  the  Council  of  Education  List 
Just  published,  price  5s.,  neatly  bound  in  embossed  cloth, 

IX  LECTURES  ON  ASTRONOMY.  By  George  Biddell 

Airy,  Astronomer  Royal.  Third  Edition. 

London:  Marshall  and  Co., Stationers’-hall-court ;  S.  H.  Cowell,  Ipswich; 

and  all  Booksellers. _ 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 


I 


T  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


By  Charles  Reade. 


ii. 


s 


NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  with  an  Account 

of  the  Projected  Suez  Canal.  By  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo  14s 
“  A  learned,  popular,  and  amusing  account  of  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  The  question  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  here  discussed,  is  most  impor- 
tant.” — Examiner . 


hi. 


Now  ready,  in  small  8vo,  price  5s.  6d. 

rNTWAAT  tttk  m  FFPFR  a  Tale  of  oil  Time.  By  the  Rgy. 

STlACNA™VA^a,e  FelloW  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “The 
First  of  June,”  and  other  Worta.^^  Water,00,place.  _ 

In  small  8vo,  price  4s. 

i  tvt  TivnTTTH'Y’  POISTPRRNING'  T HR  PRINCIPLES  IN  4  HE 
A  CONSTITUTION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE,  WHICH  ARE  THE  CAUSES  01 
MORAL  EVIL.  By  a  Layman.  Wate„00.pla^ _ 

FDITATIONS  AND  PRAYERS  ON  THE  ORDIN ATION 
SERVICE  FOR  DEACONS  AND  PRIESTS.  By  Rev.  J.  II.  Binder,  i  .A., 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Riyingtons,  London;  Gbeejn,  Wells. _ 

ReeenT*Deds^ns^in  C^Mer^Case^a^Common'Law 

the  Reports,  8d. - - - - - 

NEW  NOVEL  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE:  a  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

Itfsnn'seeret  that  it  is  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton  who  undertakes  to  expose  the 

for  effect.  The  temper  is  throughout  excellent.  —Examiner. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Comhiil. _ 

THE  NEW  NOVEL  OF  HIGHLAND  LIFE. 

Just  published,  and  to  be  had  at  all  Libraries, 

rPHE  ROUA  PASS:  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 

lit  ^good  a  novel  «  Tlut^ 

chm’a'cters^are^kiffuhy^drawnfand'thS'of'tlm  heroine  is  fresh,  peuverfuh  and^origmal. 

T^”S Thif'novel  we'have'rea^l  through'wit^ "the  greatest'interest!  full*of  life-like 

descriptions  and  finished  portraits.  Press. 

London:  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.,  6o,  lornhill. _ _ 

MR.  RUSKIN  ON  THE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  the  Second  Edition  of 

-»  m  t>  'RTTSKIN’S  notes  on  the  principal  pictured 

MRAT  ™C  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 

COLOU  >_ ,  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Comhiil. _ 

rpHE  UNITED  LIBRARIES-CHURTON’S  BOOTH’S,  AND 

I  HODGSON'S,  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W.,  next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti 

List  of  New  Books  lately  added  in  English,  French,  and  German  literature:— 


Romany  Rye.  By  Borrow. 

Napier’s  Life.  4  Vols. — Fortune  s  China. 
Bacon’s  Works.  By  Spedding,  Ellis,  and 
Heath.  3  Vols.  , 

Barth’s  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Dynevor  Terrace. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

Photo,  the  Suliote.  By  Morier. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Bombay  to  Bushire. 

Bonar’s  Desert  of  Sinai. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Spottiswoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 


Still  Waters. 

Bunbury’s  Russia  after  the  War. 

May  Hamilton. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Dark  and  Fair. 

Egypt  and  the  Great  Suez  Canal. 
Armstrong's  Arctic  Voyage. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District. 

Below  the  Surface. 

Sister  of  Charity.  By  Mrs.  Cballice. 
Under  the  Lime  Trees. 

Olmstead’s Texas— Fortunes  of  Gleneore. 
Barehester  Towers.  By  Trollope— Ivors. 
Chandless’  Visit  to  the  Salt  Lake. 

Lake’s  Defence  of  Kars. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 


Mademoiselle  la  Rime.  Par  Montepin. 

La  Terre  et  1’ Homme.  Par  Manny. 
Villemain,  Choix  d’ Etudes  LittAraires. 
Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 
Grandeourt,  Portraits  Intimes  du  A VIII. 
Siecle. 

Domene’ck,  Journal  d’un  Missionaire  au 
Texas  et  au  Mexique. 

Barante,  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biogra- 
phiques.  _  , 

Du  Casse,  Precis  Historique  des  Opera¬ 
tions  Militaires  en  Orient. 

Le  Demon  d’ Argent.  Par  Conscience. 
Germaine.  Par  About. 

La  Paienne.  Par  Pichat. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobrieres.  Par  Madame  C. 
Reybaud. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse.  9  tomes. 
Marechal  Marmont  devant  l’Histoire. 


ISTORICAL  AND  MILITARY  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 

_  DEFENCE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B.  8vo,  with  Map  and 

11 '“The  contents  are  valuable,  the  narrative  is  copiously  supplied  with  despatches  of 
military  importance,  and  is  illustrated  with  effective  drawings  from  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Crimean  artist.” — Times. 

OME  LIFE  IN  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.  By  Charles 

Losing  Bbace,  Author  of  “  Home  Life  in  Germany.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

v. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.  of 

ORACE  WALPOLE’S  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE.  Svo, 

L  j,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d.  each.  L Heady. 

Vol.  III.  at  the  end  of  the  month.  „  ,  ,  _  . 

“A  boon  to  the  whole  of  the  reading  world.  — Quarterly  Renew. 

“One  of  the  most  amusing  chronicles  of  the  times— scandalous,  social,  and  political 
—in  anv  literal  ure.  Walpole  not  only  describes  society,  but  is  one  of  the  liv  nig  hgui  cs 
in  it  These  letters  have  all  the  variety  of  history,  with  all  the  individuality  of 
biography.  They  throw  a  marvellous  light  on  the  history  of  his  times.  —Daily  hens. 

History  of  the  war  in  affghanistan.  By  John 

William  Kaye.  New  Edition,  revised.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready.  Third  and 

C°“  Thfs  v?vid  narrative  is  written  with  scrupulous  and  unflinching  fidelity, .and  flow3 
on  with  a  vigour  and  freshness  which  do  the  author  great  credit.  -Quarterly  Review. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON-STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. _ _ 


P 


Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat.  Tome  XV. 

Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  Scudo. 

La  Liberty  de  Conscience.  Par  J  ules  Simon. 

Der  Augenhiick  des  Glucks.  Von  Hack- 
lander.  2  bde. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  die  philosophische 
Konigin.  Von  Julius  Baeher.  3  bde. 

Norddeutsches  Leben.  Von  Eduard 
Ziehen.  2  bde. 

Die  Leute  von  Seidwyla.  Von  G.  Keller. 

Seltsame  Gesehichten.  Von  H.  Koenig. 

Rheder  und  Matrose.  Von  Ernst  Will- 
komm. 

Schatzkastlein  des  Gevathermanns.  Von 
Auerbach. 

Soil  und  Haben.  Von  Freytag. 

Stein’s  Leben.  Von  G.H.  Pertz.  7  bde. 

Frauenliebe  und  Kunstlerberuf.  Von 
Caroline  Gohren. 


Subscription,  One  Guinea  and  Upwards. 

Terms  for  Country  Subscriptions  and  Book  Societies,  sent  on  Application, 

307,  Regent-street,  London,  W, 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

iUBLIC  OFFICES  AND  METROPOLITAN  IMPROVE- 

MENTS.  By  Alexander  J.  B.  Bebesford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.F. 

James  Ripgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE’S  MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

*  m-t^n^STEMS  Opr^ PHILOSOPHY  Anterior  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Third 

Epar°tn25S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Cl°Part3  MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY  from  the  Sixth  to  Twelfth  Century.  5s.  cloth. 
Part  L  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  .-In  preparation. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. _ 

Price  One  Shilling, 

A  N  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 

^•onSnsNa  lucid  arrangement,  in  a  popular  form,  of  all  1 ihe  antiquarian  part  of  the 
case  as  derived  from  old  Grants,  Charters,  Leases,  &c.  —Manchester  Guardian. 
Richaedson  Brothers,  23,  Comhiil;  Manchester:  Dunnill  and  Palmee; 

Liverpool :  Philip  and  froN. _ _ _ 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  Post,  2s.  8d. 

DFAFNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED,  AS  TO  ITS 

NATURE  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT.  By  Jas.  Yearsley,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville-street,  Inventor 

of  the  Artificial  Tympanum,  &c.  T,  ,  ,  , 

_ John  Chukchill,  New  Burhngton-street. _ 

URLING’S  GUIDE  FOR  STAMMERERS. 

Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

YOPAT.  GYMNASTICS  :  or,  a  Guide  for  Stammerers,  for  Public 

Speakers  ancfoth^Vho  suffer  from  certain  minor  peculiarities  of  utterance 
and  forPparents  and  teachers  in  checking  the  first  signs  of  defective  speech.  W lth  an 

giBvesGsomeUreaU;;aIuahle  information  as  to  the 
physiology'of  the™ocal8 organs,  and  a!  to  the  best  method  of  obviating  impediments  of 

SP“  Th'islsJM<admimble*littie  took,  and  deals  with  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  m  a 
practical  way.” — The  Leader.  , 

London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

Postage  free  for  stamps,  Improved  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.  By  Gl  Francis, 

F.L.S.  Containing  5000  Processes  and  Receipts  in  Arts,  Trades,  Manufactures, 
Domestic  Economy,  Medicine,  &c. 

J.  Allen,  20,  Warwick-lane ;  and  D.  Fbancis,  24,  Mile  End-road. _ 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  6d. 

nAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS:  Being  a  Supple- 

1  /  ment  to  the  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1857.  Containing  all  the 
Examination  Papers,  with  Lists  of  Ordinary  Degrees,  and  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  Previous  and  Theological  Examinations. 

Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.;  London:  Bell  and  Daldy. _ 

Just  published.  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Two  Maps  and  Seven  Coloured  Views, 
r  price  21s. 

NEW  ZEALAND  :  or,  The  Britain  of  the  South.  Inscribed  by 

Pernfislicm to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  By  Chaeles  Huhst- 
house,  a  New  Zealand  Colonist,  and  former  Visitor  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadas, 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  Australia.  .  _  __ 

London :  Edward  Stanford,  6,  Charing  Cross,  S, W,  _ 

TO  VISITORS  TO  LONDON. 

Third  Thousand.  Iu  a  volume  of  800  pages  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gulliek,  price  14s. 

/CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON:  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 

Remarkable  Objects  of  Iuterest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Fifty  Years 

PcIT* IJ^gr[d.erfuf  littlT'di rtionaryIof' London  -^there  is  so  much  out-of-the-way  reading 
in  i^ such  apt  illustration  of  personal  experience,  and  such  a  quantity  of  agreeable 
iiinctmtinn  drawn  both  from  books  and  men.” — Examiner. 

“  VataaWe “painstaking.  We  find  in  it  much  that  is  curious,  interesting,  and 

new.” — Press. 

By  the  same  Author,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  6d.  each, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY.  Fourth  Thousand. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY  EX¬ 

PLAINED.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 

Dayid  Bqgye,  Fleet-street, 
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MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


H 


ANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK. — English,  French,  German, 

and  Italian.  3s.  6d. 


Handbook  for  north  Germany.  —  Holland, 

BELGIUM,  PRUSSIA,  AND  THE  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Maps.  9s. 

Handbook  for  south  Germany.  — the  Tyrol, 

BAVARIA,  AUSTRIA,  SALZBURG,  STYRIA,  HUNGARY,  AND  THE 
DANUBE  PROM  ULM  TO  THE  BLACK  SEA.  New  Edition.  Maps.  9s. 

[Ready, 

Handbook  for  Switzerland— the  alps  of  savoy 

AND  PIEDMONT.  Maps.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  for  France.— normandy,  brittany, 

THE  FRENCH  ALPS,  DAUPHINE,  PROVENCE,  AND  THE  PYRENEES. 
Maps.  9s. 

Handbook  for  Spain.  —  andalusia,  ronda. 

GRENADA,  CATALONIA,  GALLICIA,  THE  BASQUES,  ARRAGON,  &c- 
Maps.  2  vols.  30s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  PORTUGAL.  —  LISBON,  &c.  Map. 

9s. 


H 


Handbook  for  north  Italy.— Sardinia,  lom- 

BARDY,  VENICE,  PARMA,  PIACENZA,  MODENA,  LUCCA,  FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY  as  far  as  the  VAL  D’AKNO.  2  Parts.  Maps.  12s. 

Handbook  for  south  Italy.— the  two  sicilies, 

NAPLES,  POMPEII,  HERCULANEUM,  VESUVIUS,  &c.  Maps.  10s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  JTALY.  —  SOUTHERN 

TUSCANY  and  the  PAPAL  STATES.  New  Edition.  Maps.  7s.  [Ready. 


H 


ANDBOOK  FOR 

Map.  7s. 


ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


Handbook  for  Greece.— tiie  Ionian  islands, 

ALBANIA,  THESSALY,  AND  MACEDONIA.  Maps.  15s. 

Handbook  for  egypt.— Malta,  the  nile,  Alex¬ 
andria,  CAIRO,  THEBES,  AND  THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
Map.  15s. 


H 

H 


ANDBOOK  FOR  DENMARK.— NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Maps.  12s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  RUSSIA.— FINLAND  AND  ICELAND. 

Maps.  12s. 

ANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON.  Map.  5s. 


HAS 


ANDBOOK  FOR  DEV  ON  AND  CORNWALL. -Maps. 


ANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

Maps.  6s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


milE  QUA11TERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCIL,  is  published  THIS 

1  day. 


CONTENTS : 


I.  Pedcstrianism  in  Switzerland. 
II.  Slavery  in  America. 

III.  Lunatic  Asylums. 

IV.  Political  Squibs  and  Satires. 


V.  Photography. 

VI.  Roving  Life  in  England. 

VII.  Persia  and  its  Inhabitants. 

VIII.  The  New  Parliament  and  its  Work. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


R.  BORROWS  NEW  WORK— THE  ROMANY  RYE,  is 

JL  now  ready. 

_ John  Mpruay,  Aibemarle-strcet. _ 

This  day,  8vo, 

Lord  Campbell’s  concluding  volume  of  his 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  is  published  this  day. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


M 


R.  FORTUNE’S  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA  DURING  THE 

YEARS  1853-6,  will  be  published  next  Tuesday. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

Now  published,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  466,  cloth,  price  12s. 

riHIE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Sciioelcheh. 

JL  Trubner  and  Co.,  GO,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  16s.,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

GREECE  UNDER  THE  ROMANS,  a  Historical  View  of  the 

Condition  of  the  Greek  Nation,  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  until  the 
E -Unction  of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  East,  b.c.  cxlvi.  to  ad.  dccxyi.  By  George 
Finlay,  LL.D.  Forming  the  first  volume  or  the  History  of  Greece  under  Foreign 
Domination,  in  5  Vols.  8vo,  viz.: — 

Vol.  I. — Greece  under  the  Romans,  b.c.  1-16 — a.e.  711. 

Vols.  II.  and  III. — History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  a.d.  716-1204;  and  of  theGreek 
Empire  of  Nicea  and  Constantino]*le,  1204-1453.  Price  27s.  6d. 

\  ol.  IV. — Medieval  Greece  and  Trebizond,  1201-1506;  and  the  Empire  of  Trcbizond, 
1204-1461.  Price  12s. 

Vol.  V.— Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination,  1453-1821.  Price  10s.  6d. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

This  day  is  published,  a  New  Edition,  being  the  Fifth, 

rpHE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier,  and 

Illustrated  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Ceowquill.  Bound  in  gilt  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 
_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

BOTHWELL :  a  Poem.  By  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  IkUes-Lcttres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  _ 

TENTH  EDITION. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other  Poems. 

By  W.  Edxondstounh  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

J^IRMILIAN ;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajoz.  A  Spasmodic  Tragedy. 
.  By  T.  Percy  Jones.  In  small  8vo,  5s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  all  Booksellers, 


NEW  WORKS. 


Dr.  BARTH'S  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN 

N  ORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo,  63s. 

2. 

OCENES  IN  ETHIOPIA,  drawn  and  described  by  J.  M. 

PA  Bernatz,  Artist  to  the  late  British  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Shoa.  Map 
and  50  coloured  Illustrations.  Imperial  folio,  £6  6s. 

3. 

OIR  J.  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  FROM  THE  EDIN - 

O  BURGH  and  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,  ADDRESSES,  &c.  8vo, 
18s. 

4. 

A  RAGO’S  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  DISTINGUISHED 

AjL  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
Admiral  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 


Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  the  Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Crosse. 
Post  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

6.  I 

B ARCHESTER  TOWERS :  a  Novel.  By  Anthony 

Tkollope,  Author  of  “  The  Warden.”  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  31s.  6d. 

7. 

pATHERINE  DE  YERE :  a  Tale.  Ey  II.  M.  W. 

AZ  Fcap.  8 vo.  Price  7s. 

8. 

/a  AY  CAROLS.  By  Aubrey  De  Vere.  Foolscap 

8vo,  5s. 

9. 

USIC  THE  YOICE  OE  HARMONY  IN  CREA¬ 
TION.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Maey  Jane  Estcourt.  Fcap. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

10. 

THE  FAIRY  FAMILY:  A  Series  of  Ballads  and 

-i-  Metrical  Tales,  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  Crown 
8vo,  with  2  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

11. 

THE  SKETCHES.  By  the  Authors  of  “  Amy  Herbert,” 

J-  the  “  Old  Man’s  Home,”  and  “  Hawkstone.”  Third  Edition;  with  6 
Plates  in  Aquatint.  Ecap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

12. 

THE  ABBE  HUC’S  NEW  WORK,  CHRISTIANITY 

X  IN  CHINA,  TARTARY,  AND  THIBET.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  price 
21s. 

13. 

R.  SPOTTISWOODE’S  TARANTASSE  JOURNEY 

THROUGH  EASTERN  RUSSIA.  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  coloured 
Lithographs.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEARLY  READY. 

XIV. 

THE  FRANKS,  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  APPEAR- 

X  ANCE  IN  HISTORY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  PEPIN.  By 
Walter  C.  Peeet,  Barrister,  8vo.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


xv. 


■yACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  By 

T  Barrister.  Post  8vo,  with  View  of  Rosse  Castle. 


C.  B.  Weld, 


CUMMER  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  ALPS  :  with  the 

O  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Ascent  of  the  Altels,  the  Pass  of  the  Strah- 
leek,  &c.  By  T.  W.  Hinchliff,  Banister.  Pest  8vo,  with  4  Illustrations. 

XVII. 

rjPHE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY.  By  the  Creature 

X  or  an  Houb.  Ecap.  8vo,  5s.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

XVIII. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  The  Music  printed 

with  the  Words,  Imperial  8vo,  small  music  size,  convenient  and  legible 
at  the  Pianoforte,  but  more  portable  than  the  usual  form  of  Musical  Publi¬ 
cations. 

XIX. 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF.  Illustrated  by 

Ai  George  Cruikshank.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Knight,  from 
Authentic  Sources,  by  Robert  B.  Brough,  Esq.  No.  II.  with  2  Plates, 
Royal  8vo,  Is.  [On  Saturday  next. 

xx. 

npIIE  ENGLISH  BREAD-BOOK,  for  Domestic  Use, 

J-  adapted  to  Families  of  every  grade.  By  Eliza  Acton,  Author  of 
“  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.”  Fcap.  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS, 
AND  ROBERTS. 


London:  Printed  "by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos  street,  Covcnt-gardcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
7>  avid  Jones,  of  9,  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southamptcn-etreet, 
Btraud,  in  the  some  County.— May  2;<,  1837. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  idiom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  inpromoting  the  interests  of  the  Review, 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


MINISTERIAL  LAW  REFORMS. 

THERE  would  really  seem  to  be  wonderful  virtue  in  the 
principle  of  the  distribution  of  labour,  even  when  applied 
to  the  most  unpromising  machinery.  Having  restricted  their 
programme  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  limits,  Ministers 
seem  to  be  falling  to  work  with  quite  unusual  alacrity  to  get 
something  done  in  “  the  wasted  session.”  We  were  offered  only 
a  single  dish — nothing  but  law  reform  ;  but  if  that  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  good  of  its  kind,  we  shall  like  it  better  than  the  man¬ 
gled  fragments  of  a  hundred  measures  on  every  subject  under 
the  sun.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  making  Parliament  efficient 
may  at  last  be  found  to  lie  in  the  concentration  of  its  activity 
on  a  single  class  of  subjects  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  a  session.  It  is  but  a  week  or  two  since  the  Le¬ 
gislature  assembled,  and  already,  besides  having  settled  the 
Princess  handsomely  in  life,  and  got  through  some  other 
indispensable  matters,  the  Government  have  pushed  forward 
no  less  than  five  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.  The 
Divorce  Bill,  it  is  true,  though  cleansed  of  its  most  offen¬ 
sive  clauses,  has  met  with  some  hostility,  and  has  got 
winged  by  the  Primate.  But  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Bill  is  as  yet  going  on  swimmingly,  though  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  measure  which  raised  a  storm  of 
opposition  in  the  last  session,  and  is  still  far  short  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  change  which  has  made  it  com¬ 
paratively  popular  shows  how  great  an  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  insignificant  modification.  The  Chancellor  has 
consented  to  employ  an  additional  judge  at  an  additional 
salary,  instead  of  allowing  the  work  of  the  new  court  to  be 
done  by  one  of  the  present  Vice-Chancellors.  Not  a  particle 
of  the  procedure  is  changed — not  a  fee  more  or  less  will  be 
imposed,  unless  the  court  fees  should  be  increased  to  cover 
the  judge’s  salary.  Evidence,  issues,  juries — all  will  be 
the  same ;  but  the  judge’s  name  will  be  Dodson,  in¬ 
stead  of  Kindersley,  Wood,  or  Stuart,  and  the  suitors 
will  be  denied  the  convenience  of  the  intermediate  and 
inexpensive  appeal  to  the  Lords  Justices  between  the 
Court  of  first  resort  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
change  has  satisfied  Lord  Campbell  and  the  other  malcon- 
tents,  and  the  Bill  has  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  law,  though, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  without  any  improvement  in  its  essential 
features.  Such  as  it  is,  it  must  at  least  be  better  than  the 
old  regime  of  Doctors’  Commons  ;  and  if  it  will  not  redound 
much  to  the  glory  of  Parliament,  it  must,  at  all  events,  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Ministerial  industry. 

The  Penal  Servitude  and  Transportation  Bill  has  travelled 
on  as  far  as  the  third  reading,  and  begins  to  look  safe,  unless, 
indeed,  some  unexpected  crotchet  in  the  Lords  should  lay  it 
low.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  there  are  now  before 
Parliament  the  bills  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  amend¬ 


ment  of  the  Winding-up  Acts  and  for  the  punishment  of  frauds 
committed  by  trustees  and  directors.  We  cannot  think  the 
former  measure  at  all  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
but  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  criminal  law  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  valuable  reforms  which  have  been  introduced 
for  many  a  year.  Till  now,  the  criminal  law  has  refused  to  see 
the  very  wrong  which  is  the  peculiar  curse  of  our  time.  Of 
late  years — perhaps  we  may  date  from  the  railway  mania  of 
1845 — commercial  honour  has  been  tainted  with  fraud  to  an 
extent  unprecedented,  ominous,  and  we  fear  increasing ;  whilst 
the  worst  aggravation  of  dishonesty — the  breach  of  faith  of 
which  even  thieves  are  ashamed— has  actually  been  recognised 
as  a.  defence  for  the  wrongs  done  beneath  its  cloak.  The 
coarse  law  of  our  ancestors — keen  enough  when  it  has  to  do 
with  rough  crimes  of  violence — cannot  appreciate  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  possession  and  right.  The  bodily  removal  of  a 
man’s  goods  out  of  his  house  or  his  pocket  was  the  idea 
that  always  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  notion  of 
theft.  All  the  learning  about  “  constructive  takings,”  and 
other  subtleties  devised  to  extend  the  law  to  cases  which 
ought  to  be  within  its  grasp,  has  failed  to  reach  the 
most  insidious  of  plunderers — those  who  steal  the  deposit 
which  is  committed  to  their  trust.  The  distinctions  between 
technical  guilt  and  innocence  have  often  nothing  in  common 
with  those  which  separate  right  and  wrong.  A  man  who 
picks  up  the  purse  he  sees  you  drop  is  a  thief;  but  if  he  runs 
off’  with  one  which  you  have  trusted  him  to  take  care  of,  he 
is  innocent.  So  says  the  law.  It  is  time  that  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  introduced,  and  the  bill  of  the  Attorney- 
General  does  it  boldly  and  well.  The  reform  is  thorough, 
so  far  at  least  as  crimes  involving  the  idea  of  a  breach  of 
trust  are  concerned.  The  very  phraseology  of  the  Bill 
smacks  of  a  new  era.  “Whosoever  being  a  trustee  shall,  in 
violation  of  good  faith,  appropriate,”  <kc.,  sounds  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  old  jargon  of  “  feloniously  take  and  carry 
away.”  Practices  now  known  as  ingenious  operations,  or 
among  the  stricter  sort,  as  commercial  irregularities,  will  be 
recognised  by  a  new  name  and  visited  with  novel  con¬ 
sequences  when  this  bill  shall  become  law.  It  will  no  longer 
be  quite  safe  for  directors  to  make  things  pleasant  in  the 
books,  aDd  still  pleasanter  in  their  private  cash-boxes.  We 
are  glad,  too,  to  see  that  the  Attorney-General  does  not 
mean  to  allow  punishment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  restitution. 
Criminal  proceedings  are  not  to  prevent  those  who  have  been 
defrauded  from  prosecuting  their  remedy  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  One  restriction,  whether  reasonable  or  not,  was 
too  much  ingrained  into  our  legal  system  to  be  omitted — 
namely,  that  the  answers  which  a  prisoner  may  be  compelled 
to  give  in  the  civil  suit  must  not  be  used  against  him  on  his 
trial.  The  converse  provision,  that  a  conviction  under 
the  Act  shall  not  be  evidence  in  any  suit  or  action,  is  even 
more  difficult  to  defend.  It  might  be  omitted  with  advan¬ 
tage,  and,  we  should  think,  without  shocking  the  prejudices 
which  exist  against  reading  a  prisoner’s  answer  against 
himself.  But  these  are  small  criticisms,  and  we  accept  the 
whole  Bill  as  a  worthy  instalment  of  the  legal  reforms  which 
we  are  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell. 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  scheme  if  we  did 
not  notice  the  provisions  introduced  to  prevent  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  new  law  from  working  harshly  against  honest 
trustees  who,  from  good  nature  or  inadvertence,  may  be 
guilty  of  technical  breaches  of  trust.  It  often  happens 
that  a  trustee  is  entreated  to  invest  a  fund  in  a  manner 
not  authorized  by  the  instrument  under  which  he  acts. 
He  probably  knows  that  he  will  have  to  make  good  any 
loss  which  may  ensue;  but  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  the 
income  of  those  whose  property  is  entrusted  to  him  gene¬ 
rally  proves  too  much  for  his  stoicism.  In  this  or  some 
analogous  way,  most  trustees  do  some  act  or  other  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  wmuld  pronounce  a  breach  of  trust, 
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and  fox-  any  unlucky  consequences  of  -which  it  could  hold 
them  liable.  An  apprehension  seems  to  have  prevailed 
that  acts  of  this  kind — which,  so  far  from  being  morally 
wrong,  are  rather  examples  of  self-sacrifice — might  get  con¬ 
founded  with  the  interested  and  criminal  breaches  of  trust 
against  which  the  Bill  is  directed.  This  dangei-,  however, 
is  successfully  avoided ;  but  a  more  difficult  matter  had 
also  to  be  dealt  with.  Even  among  breaches  of  trust 
more  or  less  tainted  with  self-interest,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  gi-adation  of  moral  wi-ong ;  and  there  was  some 
reason  to  fear  that  a  penal  statute  against  fraudulent  trustees 
might  be  made  subservient  to  private  malice.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  punishment  should  follow  every 
venial  irregularity  in  the  management  of  a  trust.  The 
most  satisfactory  course,  if  practicable,  would  be  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  a  definition  of  the  ci'ime  denounced  as  would 
effectually  exclude  all  but  the  cases  which  deserve  to  be 
brought  to  punishment.  But  definitions  are  proverbially 
dangerous,  and  we  cannot  complain  that  the  Attorney- 
General  has  thought  it  prudent  to  extend  another  shield 
over  those  who  may  come  within  the  letter,  though  not  within 
the  spirit,  of  the  statute.  This  is  furnished  by  the  provision 
that  no  proceedings  shall  be  commenced  until  the  sanction 
of  one  of  the  judges  or  law  officex-s  of  the  Crown  has  been 
obtained.  The  success  of  the  measure  will  depend  vei-y 
much  on  the  spirit  in  which  this  duty  is  performed  ;  but  if 
it  be  either  expressly  laid  down,  or  well  understood,  that 
the  power  is  only  to  be  exercised  to  restx-ain  prosecutions 
against  trustees  who  are  not  moi-ally  guilty,  it  will  probably 
not  impede  the  beneficial  woi-king  of  the  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  relieve  all  the  anxiety  which  even  upright 
trustees  might  otherwise  feel  at  the  possible  conseqxxences  of 
this  new  creation  of  crimes. 

But,  in  whatever  way  these  impoi-tant  points  of  detail  may 
be  ultimately  dealt  with  in  committee,  we  do  trust  that  the 
Bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass  with  its  principle  unimpaired. 
The  boldest  measures  are  not  of  necessity  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous;  and  in  the  conception  of  this  pi-oject  tliei-e  is  both 
courage  and  caution.  Large  as  its  operation  will  be, 
there  is  still  a  further  field  to  which  it  must  ultimately 
lead.  There  are  fratrds  besides  those  of  which  trustees 
are  guilty,  which  the  law  must  learn  to  reach.  It  was 
decided  only  the  other  day  that  a  man  who  raised  money 
on  what  he  called  a  piece  of  “Elkington’s  best  A  plate,” 
which  turned  out  to  be  pewter  just  washed  over  with 
silver,  could  not  be  convicted — the  judges  holding  that  it 
was  a  mei-e  misrepresentation  of  quality,  and  fell  within 
the  rule  of  caveat  emptor.  This  iniquitous  maxim  is  in¬ 
deed  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  judicial  sanction  to 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood  in  the  market.  If  the 
present  Bill  should  pass,  it  will  make  the  issuing  of  a  wilfully 
false  prospectus  by  the  officei-s  of  a  company  a  misdemeanour. 
After  that,  we  cannot  be  long  in  coming  to  the  rule  that  a 
similar  act  done  by  a  trader  on  his  own  account  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  congra¬ 
tulate  ourselves  on  having  placed  the  offence  of  fraud  in  the 
position  which  it  deserves  in  our  calendar  of  ci-imes.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  l-ecognise  in  the  Attorney-General’s  Bill  a  first 
and  large  instalment  of  this  necessary  measure  of  justice. 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATION. 

HPHE  opinions  we  have  moi’e  than  once  expi-essed  as  to  the 
JL  results  of  the  religious  enterprise  which  gives  account  of 
itself  in  the  May  Meetings,  now  fast  coming  to  a  close,  have 
been  gi-eatly  sti-engthened  by  the  proceedings  of  this  year. 
Our  admiration  continues  unabated  for  the  zeal,  enei'gy,  and 
pux-ity  of  motive  which  animate  the  patrons  and  agents  of 
the  system — certainly  a  great  and  noble  one,  though  its  faults 
are  many.  Those  faults  seem,  however-,  to  be  rather  on  the 
increase  than  on  the  decrease;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
ai-e  committed  in  matters  of  greater  importance  than  mere 
oi-ganization  and  arrangement.  Taking  the  one  department 
of  Missions  to  the  heathen,  we  can  discern  that  the  true 
moral  of  the  records  of  their  success  produced  by  the  vai-ious 
Societies  is  not  quite  that  which  constitutes  the  tag  to  their 
Reports.  It  is  clear  that  English  missionaries  are  only 
making  progress  among  very  low  forms  of  heathenism.  The 
idolatries  of  the  South  Afx-ican  negro,  and  of  the  South  Sea 
Islander,  removed  hardly  a  step  from  fetichism,  have  been 
disturbed  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  the  great  and  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  have  been  barely 
touched.  The  conversions  among  the  races  pi-ofessing 


Buddhism  are  almost  none.  In  Hindostan,  the  advantages 
of  our  political  position  have  done  little  for  the  missionary ; 
for  Christianity  among  the  natives  is  pi-etty  well  confined 
to  the  Chi-istian  element  which  was  already  existing  in 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula  when  we  conquered  it,  and  to 
Hindoos  who  have  been  educated  and  provided  for  by  Eui-o- 
pean  chai'ity.  There  is  something  which  paralyses  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  men  who  assuredly  spare  neither  money,  nor  labour, 
nor  even  life,  when  they  are  struggling  with  the  organized 
false  religions  which  are  believed  in  by  more  than  a  half  of 
the  human  race. 

If  this  phenomenon  were  simply  inexplicable,  no  good 
could  be  done  by  noticing  it.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
is,  in  part  at  all  events,  the  fruit  of  mistaken  policy.  The 
truth  is,  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  system  both  under¬ 
rate  and  misapprehend  the  opponents  whom  they  propose  to 
overthrow  in  such  countries  as  China  and  British  India. 
They  fasten  their  attention  on  the  gi-oss  manifestations  of 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  and  draw  the  hasty  inference 
that  mere  courage,  persevei-ance,  and  religious  earnestness 
will  arm  the  missionary  with  the  power  to  combat  faiths  so 
monstx-ous  and  corrupt.  But,  though  the  effects  produced 
by  a  pax-ticular  form  of  religion  on  the  vulgar  mass  of  its 
adherents  may  fairly  enough  be  taken  as  a  rough  test  of  its 
inti-insic  character,  it  is  not  at  all  true  tnat  the  intelligence 
of  the  higher  minds  enslaved  by  it  can  be  measured  by  the 
debasement  of  its  uninstructed  devotees.  At  the  bottom  of 
all  the  great  widely-diffused  superstitions,  there  is  always 
some  close  metaphysical  tangle  which  the  mind  is  so  occupied 
in  solving,  or  so  charmed  by  imagining  that  it  has  solved, 
that  it  becomes  absolutely  blind  to  the  gross  and  filthy 
monstrosities  which  have  sprung  up  outside  the  labyrinth. 
It  seems,  at  first  sight,  an  easy  matter  to  enter  on  spiritual 
combat  with  a  Fakir  who  worships  by  smearing  himself 
with  cow-dung,  or  with  a  Bonze,  who  aims  at  annihilation 
by  perpetually  muttei-ing  om  mani  padmi  hom  in  a  language 
which  he  cannot  read  and  does  not  understand.  But  both 
the  Fakir  and  the  Bonze  have  theological  masters  who 
cannot  be  overthrown  except  by  their  equals  in  dialectical 
subtlety,  and  on  these  teachers  the  mass  of  Buddhist  or 
Brahminical  believers  are  sure  to  fall  back  when  sei'iously 
menaced  by  Christian  proselytism.  Now,  though  the 
Missionary  is  in  little  danger  of  being  himself  worsted  by 
such  antagonists,  his  present  training  gives  him  no  weapons 
by  which  he  has  a  chance  of  defeating  them.  If  a  man  has 
once  persuaded  himself  that  Brahminism  is  a  vast  esotei-ic 
system  of  natux-e-worship,  or  that  Buddhism  is  the  inevitable 
corollai-y  of  a  sxipposed  antagonism  between  spirit  and  matter, 
or  that  Mahometanism  successfully  solves  the  pi'oblem  of 
fate  and  fi-ee-will.  is  it  likely  that  he  will  be  converted  by 
teachers  who  are  satisfied  to  harangue  him  against  the 
impxirities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  endless  genealogies 
of  Buddha,  or  the  puerilities  of  the  Koi-an  ?  The  Missionai-y 
can  no  more  hope  to  influence  an  Asiatic  who  has  once 
entangled  himself  in  the  cobwebs  of  his  own  intelligence,  than 
could  Dr.  Cumming  expect  to  bi-ing  over  a  Homan  Catholic 
whose  mind  is  filled  by  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Church  by 
decoi-ated  declamation  against  the  Council  of  Ti-ent.  Just 
l-eflect  for  a  moment  on  the  character  and  training  of 
Protestant  Missionaries.  They  bring  to  their  work  un¬ 
sullied  purity  of  morals,  undoubting  faith,  and  unswerving 
devotion  ;  but  most  of  them  ai-e  persons  who  l-ise  above  the 
position  in  which  they  wei-e  boro,  and  above  the  level  of  their 
original  education,  by  obtaining  admission  to  a  Missionary 
College.  There  they  learn  such  theology  as  can  be  learned 
in  an  untheological  country  and  in  an  untheological  age, 
and  they  arm  themselves  for  conflict  with  the  strangest 
forms  of  intellectual  perversion  by  getting  up  Paleys  Evi¬ 
dences  or  Butler's  Analogy ,  and  perhaps  the  rudiments  of  an 
Eastern  tongue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  picture  to  oneself 
a  young  man  thus  equipped,  landed  suddenly  among  the 
adherents  of  that  inexplicable  ci-eed  which  has  l-ecently  been 
illustrated  by  a  discussion  begun  in  our  own  columns,  and 
continued  in  those  of  the  Times,  and  the  slendei-ness — we 
had  almost  said  the  absurdity — of  his  l-esources  comes  into 
sti-iking  l-elief.  He  finds  a  system  at  the  apex  of  which 
stands,  not  the  Eternal  Life  of  the  Christian,  but  Eternal 
Death,  as  the  reward  of  holy  living,  and  the  crown  and  con¬ 
summation  of  all  felicity.  The  vei-y  basis  of  all  his  know¬ 
ledge  being  thus  cut  away,  where  is  he  to  touch  the  super¬ 
stition  he  has  come  to  combat  %  The  vei-y  fix-st  fallacy  which 
he  has  to  expose  takes  him  into  the  deeps  of  the  black  gulf 
of  metaphysics. 

The  Bishop  of  Victoria  has  been  recently  addressing  an 
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academical  audience  at  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  Missionary 
enterprise  in  further  Asia.  But  the  Bishop — of  whom,  not¬ 
withstanding  recent  lapses,  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect — 
is,  we  fear,  himself  an  illustration  of  the  existing  system, 
both  in  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  his  character.  We 
fail  to  recognise  in  his  speech  any  admission  or  assertion  of  the 
fact  that  mere  energy  and  piety  are  insufficient  to  cope  with 
the  Asiatic  religions,  and  that  there  is  room,  in  the  conflict 
with  those  strange  distortions  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sense,  for  the  highest  intellectual  ability,  furnished  out  with 
the  most  careful  philosophical  acquirements.  Zeal  there  is 
in  abundance  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford — perhaps  there  is, 
nowadays,  an  excess  of  it — but,  if  coupled  with  intellectual 
strength,  it  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  bestow  itself  in  any 
great  quantity  on  fields  which  are  not  understood  to  require 
the  mental  powers  to  which  it  is  joined.  It  is  only  excep¬ 
tional  minds,  like  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  which  will  stoop 
from  their  natural  position  to  labour  on  soils  from  which 
mere  good  will  and  perseverance  can  extract  an  ample  crop. 
Only  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  intellect  of  the  highest 
order  may  have  to  call  up  its  keenest  vigour  in  tracking  the 
Asiatic  mind  through  the  windings  of  the  maze  in  which  it 
has  lost  itself,  and  a  very  different  class  of  men  from  any 
which  has  yet  presented  itself  will  crowd  into  the  Missionary 
Propaganda.  Instead  of  hinting  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  may  as  well  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  Tae-Ping  move¬ 
ment  in  China,  or  abusing  the  East  India  Company  for 
tolerating  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  Hindostan,  let  the 
Societies  try  the  experiment  of  sending  persons  who  are 
really  entitled  to  represent  the  Christianity  of  the  West,  to 
match  themselves  against  the  doctors  of  the  Eastern  theo¬ 
sophies.  The  current  admiration  for  mere  unlettered 
earnestness  in  religion  is  a  danger  of  the  most  serious  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe  and  in  England,  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  everything  to  fear  from  the  process  which  we 
venture  to  call  Spurgeonization. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  THE  SEPOY  ARMY. 

T  was  related  of  the  present  Lord  Ellenbo rough,  some 
years  ago,  that  when  the  vessel  which  conveyed  him  as 
Governor-General  to  India  came-to  in  the  Madras  Boads, 
the  telegraph  of  Fort  St.  George  signalled  “Bad  News,” 
but  that  when  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  Lordship — when  it  appeared  that  our  envoy  had 
been  murdered,  our  army  massacred,  and  our  honour  tarnished 
in  Affghanistan — he  declared  that  his  mind  was  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  He  had,  he  said,  apprehended  that  the  two  ominous 
words  signified  a  revolt  of  the  native  army;  and  that  was 
the  only  description  of  bad  news  which  he  could  not  receive 
with  fortitude  and  ponder  with  serenity.  The  story  may 
not  be  true,  but  it  may  be  believed  without  injustice  to 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Other  Indian  statesmen  have  spoken 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  native  army  as  the  greatest  evil 
that  could  befal  the  British  Government  in  India.  “  As 
long  as  our  native  army  is  faithful  and  we  can  pay  enough 
of  it,”  said  Lord  Metcalfe,  “we  can  keep  India  in  order 
by  its  instrumentality;  but  if  this  instrument  should  turn 
against  us,  where  would  be  the  British  power!  Echo  answers, 
Where!”  In  this  country,  however,  the  relative  importance 
of  massacres  and  mutinies  in  India  is  not  very  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  When  a  massacre  of  officers  occurs,  as  an  overt 
symptom  of  a  mutiny,  we  are  alarmed  by  the  paroxysm  of 
the  disease,  though  we  have  little  heeded  the  disease  itself. 
But  we  learn  with  comparative  complacency  that  Sepoy  regi- 
ments  have  mutinied  and  been  disbanded,  if  it  has  not  also 
happened  that  a  number  of  European  officers  have  been 
murdered  in  their  beds. 

The  last  few  mails  from  India  have  brought  tidings  first 
of  disaffection  in  the  native  army,  and  then  of  open  mutiny, 
which  has  compelled  a  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  the 

execution  of  the  few,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  many _ 

and  all,  it  appears,  because  it  was  reported  that  animal  grease 
had  been  introduced  into  their  cartridges,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  outraging  their  caste.  With  men  of  sense  and 
information,  the  most  absurd  reports  are  doubtless  the  most 
innocuous ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  unenlightened  people 
of  such  a  country  as  India.  A  child  may  be  frightened  into 
convulsions  by  a  sixpenny  mask,  and  the  native  soldiers  of 
India  have  often  been  compared  to  children.  They  are  docile 
and  credulous,  easily  persuaded  and  easily  frightened.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  under  kindly  manipulation,  they  are  plastic  for 
good — so,  on  the  other,  they  are  easily  converted  to  evil  by 
the  machinations  of  designing  men.  Faithful  though  they  be 


to  their  salt,  it  is  not  difficult  to  excite  them  to  infidelity 
by  false  stories  of  the  intentions  of  their  employers.  A 
new-fangled  head-dress,  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  is  described 
to  them  as  a  studied  outrage  upon  their  caste — an  insult  to 
their  national  faith.  The  lie  circulates  through  the  bazaars — 
runs  like  an  electric  current  along  the  Sepoys’  lines — and 
there  is  speedily  a  regiment  in  revolt.  The  danger  may  be 
local,  and  may  be  suppressed,  by  firm  and  skilful  management 
or  it  may  spread  from  cantonment  to  cantonment,  until 
not  a  regiment,  but  an  army,  is  in  revolt,  and  all  because 
some  designing  person  has  propagated  a  preposterous  lie. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  in  the  present  day,  that  the 
native  army  is  “not  what  it  was.”  Considering  the  present 
state  both  of  our  Indian  administration  and  of  Indian  society, 
we  do  not  see  how,  by  any  possibility,  the  army  could  be  what 
it  was.  In  former  days,  when  a  boy  obtained  a  cadetship,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  going  out  to  join  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  and 
that  that  regiment  would  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Johnny  Newcome  became  Ensign  Newcome,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  Lieutenant  Newcome,  Captain  Newcome,  and 
Major  Newcome— all  of  the  50th  Native  Infantry.  He  was 
called  Newcome  of  the  Fiftieth.  The  Fiftieth  was  a  part  of 
Newcome,  and  Newcome  was  a  part  of  the  Fiftieth.  Where 
the  Fiftieth  went,  Newcome  went.  If  there  was  a  long  and 
harassing  march  for  the  Fiftieth,  Newcome,  sharing  the  toil, 
encouraged  and  inspired  his  men— he  was  their  comrade 
and  their  fellow-traveller.  If  the  Fiftieth  were  stationed  in 
an  unhealthy  or  au  insolated  cantonment,  Newcome  took  his 
fair  share  of  the  fevers  and  the  solitude,  and  was  glad  to  have 
an  orderly  for  a  nurse  and  a  subahdar  for  a  companion.  The 
sepoys  of  his  regiment  were  not  merely  so  many  “black  fellows” 
and  so  many  bores.  He  went  out  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  was 
content  to  be  a  soldier.  If  the  Fiftieth  were  called  into  the 
field,  he  led  his  men  into  action,  trusting  to  and  proud  of 
their  fidelity.  It  was  not  merely  No.  i  company  that  he 
commanded — it  was  a  gathering  of  friends  and  associates,  of 
clansmen  and  children.  They  looked  up  to  Newcome-Sahib 
as  their  father,  and  they  would  have  followed  him  joy¬ 
fully  to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  He  knew  them  all,  and  he 
called  them  by  their  names.  He  spoke  their  language;  he 
understood  their  prejudices;  he  sympathised  with  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows  ;  he  listened  patiently  to  their  complaints, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  remedy  thair  grievances.  If  there 
was  anything  that  they  did  not  understand,  they  went  to  him 
for  an  explanation  of  it.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  be 
outraged  and  defrauded,  so  long  as  Newcome-Sahib  was  there 
to  protect  them. 

It  was  the  height  of  John  NewCome’s  ambition  in  those 
days  to  command  a  regiment  of  sepoys — if  the  regiment  in 
which  he  had  risen,  so  much  the  better.  But  all  this  is 
changed.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  remaining  in 
the  Indian  army  as  a  genuine  sepoy  officer.  In  the  first 
place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sepoy  officers  are  absent 
from  their  regiments,  on  the  staff;  and  in  the  second, 
those  who  remain  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  native 
soldier.  The  results  ai'e  to  be  deplored,  but  we  cannot  de¬ 
plore  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  have  arisen.  The 
extension  of  the  administrative  agency  by  which  the  country 
is  governed,  and  the  increased  refinement  of  European  society, 
have  not  only  drained  the  native  regiments  of  their  European 
officers,  but  have  turned  the  hearts  of  the  officers  from  their 
men.  J ohn  Newcome,  in  the  present  day,  starts  for  India  with 
a  bundle  of  letters  of  introduction  in  his  trunk,  resolute  to 
“get  a  staff  appointment”  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival. 
He  joins  his  regiment  with  a  supreme  contempt  of  the  black 
fellows,  flatters  himself  that  he  is  only  a  bird  of  passage  in 
the  regiment,  and  has  as  little  commerce  as  possible  with  the 
sepoys.  If  he  learns  the  language  of  the  country,  it  is  not  to 
enable  him  to  talk  to  the  sepoys,  but  to  “pass”  for  a  staff 
appointment.  Why  should  he  talk  to  an  oily  soubahdar  in 
the  verandah  of  his  bungalow,  when  he  may  flirt  with  the 
major’s  daughters  or  the  colonel’s  nieces,  in  the  well-furnished 
drawing-room  of  a  good  upper-storied  house!  Or,  if  he  rejoice 
in  “  bachelor  habits,”  there  is  the  book-club  and  the  billiard 
table,  and  the  racket-court.  J ack  Sepoy  is  only  a  bore.  More¬ 
over,  large  part  of  the  administrative  business  of  the  country 
is  now  executed  by  military  officers.  Fifty  years  a°-o,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  men  of  the  highest  mark  at  °the  dif¬ 
ferent  native  courts,  our  military  officers  spent  their  lives 
with  their  regiments.  Now,  every  new  year  is  taking  more 
and  more  of  them  away  from  the  specific  duty  to  which  they 
were  originally  appointed.  The  numerous  irregular  corps 
which  have  been  raised — the  department  of  public  works 
which  is  now  so  operative  for  good  from  one  end  of  India  to 
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the  other — the  different  non-regulation  provinces,  as  the 
Punjab,  Pegu,  Nagpore,  and  Oude,  which  have  recently 
been  brought  under  our  sway,  to  be  administered  mainly  by 
military  officers — have  taken  so  large  a  number  of  officers 
from  their  regiments  that  the  sepoys  are  well-nigh  deserted. 

The  last  mail  from  India  brings  intelligence  that  the 
40th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  1000  strong,  was  marching 
with  one  major,  one  captain,  and  one  subaltern,  in  addition 
to  the  two  officers  of  the  regimental  staff.  The  few  officers 
left  behind  to  do  plain  regimental  duty  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  perform  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the 
confidence  and  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys,  even  if  those 
left  in  cantonment  were  the  elite  of  the  army,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose.  The  presumption  is,  that  all 
the  most  zealous,  able,  and  energetic  officers,  nominally 
attached  to  a  regiment,  are  taken  away  from  it,  and 
that  those  who  remain  are  little  likely  to  compensate, 
by  their  devotion  to  the  service,  for  the  scantiness  of 
their  numbers.  They  attend  parades,  visit  the  guards 
when  on  duty,  sign  muster-rolls  and  pay  abstracts  once 
a  month,  and  do  not  grossly  neglect  their  more  palpa¬ 
ble  duties.  But  their  heart  is  not  in  their  profession — their 
sympathies  are  not  with  the  sepoys — they  do  not  know 
their  men,  and  their  men  do  not  know  them.  The  officer 
as  he  becomes  year  after  year  more  European  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  naturally  stands  aloof  more  and  more  from  the 
native  soldier.  In  the  old  times,  the  domestic  relations 
which  now  often  detach  him  from  the  sepoy  had  the  very 
opposite  tendency.  They  were  of  an  unsanctified  character, 
it  is  true  ;  but  they  taught  him  to  speak  the  native  language, 
to  understand  the  native  character,  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
That  state  of  things  (happily,  we  are  bound  to  say)  has  passed 
away;  but  what  he  has  gained  in  morality  as  a  man,  he  has 
lost  in  efficiency  as  an  officer. 

It  is  easy  to  connect  with  these  improvements,  admini¬ 
strative  and  social,  the  recent  outbreaks  in  the  native  army 
of  India.  The  sepoy  does  not  break  into  mutiny  when  he 
loves  and  confides  in  his  officer.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  there  is  little  chance  of  his  doing  either,  so  that  he 
is  easily  deluded  and  led  astray  by  designing  men.  There 
are  such  men — more  at  the  present  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  history — ready,  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
to  stimulate  him  to  rebellion,  by  dropping  into  his  ears  the 
leperous  distilment  of  alarming  and  irritating  lies.  A  few 
words  of  explanation  from  the  officer  would  generally  supply 
the  antidote  ;  but  he  is  only  made  acquainted  with  the  evil 
when  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy,  and  so,  for  want  of 
a  little  friendly  counsel,  whole  regiments  are  disgraced  and 
disbanded  ;  and  the  country  is  inundated  with  agents  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  promoters  of  sedition. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  stop  the  wheels 
of  administrative  progress  or  arrest  the  social  improvement 
in  which  civilization  and  Christianity  so  greatly  rejoice. 
But  we  can,  in  some  measure,  adapt  our  military  system  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  which  we  speak.  The  native 
army  needs  more  European  officers;  and  those  officers  must 
cease  to  regard  their  regiment  as  a  locus  penitentice,  or  pur¬ 
gatory,  to  be  escaped  from  at  the  earliest  permitted  moment. 
Whether  this  would  best  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the 
number  of  officers  with  each  regiment,  so  that,  after  the  ne¬ 
cessary  indents  for  the  “  staff”  have  been  made  upon  it,  the 
residue  will  be  sufficient  for  all  military  purposes — or  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  staff-corps,  or  non-effective 
list,  to  which  officers,  after  a  certain  period  of  absence  from 
their  regiments,  might  be  transferred  (with  the  option  of 
then  rejoining  their  regiments),  so  as  to  keep  up  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  officers,  and,  by  expediting  promotion,  to  render 
regimental  service  more  popular- — are  questions  which  we 
cannot  now  discuss.  But,  if  one  or  other  of  these  plans  be 
not  adopted,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  increase  our 
European  army,  or  else  to  prepare  to  leave  India  to  self- 
government,  or  to  the  next  foreign  Power  that  may  venture 
to  experimentalize  upon  her,  undeterred  by  our  failure. 


INTEMPERANCE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

HETHER  Burke’s  famous  truism,  or  paradox,  that 
vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,  is  or 
is  not  true,  certain  it  is  that  virtue  loses  more  than  half  its 
attractiveness  when  it  dispenses  with  truth.  Here  is  the  author 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow — whatever 
the  prefix  may  mean — coming  all  the  way  from  America  to 
lecture  us  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  virtue  of  temperance  and 


the  evils  of  drunkenness.  Now,  as  far  as  we  understand  tem¬ 
perance,  or  any  other  virtue,  it  has  no  ethical  value  except 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  moral  principle.  A  man  is,  in  fact,  not 
temperate  merely  because  he  refrains  from  strong  drink,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  he  abstains  from  strong  truth.  To  be  really 
temperate  is  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  Mr.  Neal  Dow 
seems  to  make  up  for  temperance  as  to  beer  and  gin  by 
intemperance  in  assertion.  He  is  a  perfect  drunkard  when  he 
comes  to  statistics;  and  he  positively  labours  under  delirium 
tremens  when  he  deals  with  figures.  We  have  long  thought 
that  when  a  man  gives  the  rein  to  his  passions,  it  matters 
little  whether  it  is  in  arithmetic  or  in  bumpers.  Mr.  Neal 
Dow  is  a  downright  profligate  when  he  comes  to  facts  and 
assertions.  He  tells  us  what  the  exact  number  of  our 
drunkards  is — how  many  of  them  die  per  annum — how 
many  starving  women  we  have — and  how  many  “  children 
we  have  growing  up  in  vice  and  crime,  on  account  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.”  Here  are  Mr.  Dow’s  statis¬ 
tics  for  England  alone  : — “  The  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  would  save  75,000,000/.  per  annum  in  money,  in 
addition  to  an  equal  saving  in  time  ;  so  that  the  whole 
saving  would  be  150,000,000/.  The  grogshops  slay  60,000 
Englishmen  every  year  ;  there  are  at  this  day  600,000 
drunkards,  more  than  600,000  starving  women,  and  more 
than  1,000,000  children  growing  up  in  vice  and  crime,  on 
account  of,”  Ac. 

These  are  hard  words  and  round  figures — very  round 
figures.  They  trip  smoothly  off  the  tongue.  Millions  and 
hundred  thousands  echo  pleasantly  in  Exeter  Hall.  Like 
the  oracles  of  old,  they — 

Rim  through  the  arched  roof  in  -words  deceiving. 

Ciphers  are  cheap,  and  Mr.  Dow  uses  them  accordingly.  His 
statement  is,  that  this  country  spends  75,000,000/.  per  annum 
in  liquor.  In  1853,  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  State  was 
56,000,000/.,  or  nearly  so — the  estimated  expenditure  for 
this  present  year  1857*  as  calculated  by  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  is  65,000,000/.  and  the  revenue  is  reckoned  at 
66,000,000 /.  The  whole  rental  of  the  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  estimated  by  economists  much,  if  at  all,  to 
exceed  40,000,000/.  The  Crimean  war  is  said  to  have  cost 
76,000,000/.  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Dow  wants  us  to  believe  that 
the  liquor  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  nearly 
twice  its  annual  rental. 

Nor  is  this  nonseuse  merely  a  foreign  importation,  and  the 
customary  rant  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  J udicial  Bench  has  been 
delivering  itself  of  a  jeremiad,  and  in  Ireland  Judge  Crampton 
has  informed  us  that  Father  Mathew’s  Temperance  Reform 
is  at  an  end — that  a  reactionary  movement  has  commenced 
. — and  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  largely  on  the 
increase.  As  regards  the  sister  country,  and  comparing  1857 
with  the  violent  and  exceptional  reform  of  1840-41  which 
attended  the  preaching  of  Father  Mathew — when  the  con¬ 
sumption  fell  from  eleven  to  six  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits 
— we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  drinking  may  be 
on  the  increase  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that,  as  compared  with  the  manners  of  a  century  ago, 
there  i3  a  marked  improvement  in  our  general  habits. 
In  1742,  the  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  England 
and  Wales  gave  3^  gallons  for  every  individual  of  the 
population — in  1842,  the  consumption  was  half-a-gallon  per 
head.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  actually  diminished  more 
than  five-sixths.  These  are  facts  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  a  book  so  elementary  as  Mr.  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation. 
As  to  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive  to 
a  foreigner  who  doubtless  means  well,  but  we  simply  deny 
that  he  has  the  least  authority  for  his  figures.  They 
are  mere  inventions.  It  is  as  impossible  to  show  how  many 
“  Englishmen  the  grogshops  slay”  every  year  as  it  is  to 
know  what  is  the  proportion  of  headaches  or  fits  of  the  gout 
to  the  population.  There  are  no  tables  or  returns  on  the 
subject ;  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  to  ascertain  who 
dies,  or  does  not  die,  of  drinking.  Mr.  Dow  very  likely  got 
his  number  in  some  Temperance  magazine ;  but  it  is  purely 
arbitrary.  Probably  some  fanatical  advocate  of  the  Maine 
Law  found  the  figure  6  buzzing  in  his  head,  and,  from  the 
number  of  the  beast,  which  of  course  he  identified  with  strong 
drink,  he  inferred  the  number  of  the  beast’s  victims.  The 
whole  series  has  a  suspicious  look.  60,000  men  die  of  drink, 
600,000  men  are  drunkards,  600,000  women  are  consigned  to 
misery  and  starvation. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Neal  Dow  less  intemperate  with  figures  of 
speech  than  with  figures  of  arithmetic.  His  logic  is  equal  to 
his  statistics.  He  is  one  of  those  cheerful  reasoners  who 
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draw  equal  and  indiscriminate  conclusions  from  opposite 
premises.  With  him,  both  progress  and  retrogression  are 
equally  sure  auguries  of  victory.  Unless  the  beer  shops  are 
suppressed,  England  will  be  distanced  by  America!  Why1? 
Because  America  had  adopted  the  Maine  Liquor-law  ?  No  ; 
but  “  because  America  will  put  down  the  traffic.”  But  will 
America  put  down  the  traffic  1  Nothing,  according  to  this 
sanguine  gentleman,  can  be  more  certain ;  because,  having 
tried  the  prohibition  law,  the  very  State  from  which  it 
took  its  name  has  just  abolished  it.  And  here  comes  in, 
with  great  force,  Judge  Crampton’s  testimony.  He  states 
distinctly  that  Father  Mathew’s  reform  is  not  only  at  an 
end,  but  has  been  succeeded  by  “a  terrible  reaction,”  and 
that  Cork,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  and  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  apostle  of  temperance,  has  now  a  pre¬ 
eminence  in  drunkenness  and  consequent  crime.  Of  the 
United  States  similar  reports  reach  us.  After  a  trial  of  the 
Maine  Liquor- law,  the  rebound  into  drunkenness  is  terrible. 
And  in  either  case  the  cause  is  the  same.  People  take  the  pledge, 
or  pass  a  liquor  law,  under  the  influence  of  fanaticism — the 
cause  of  abstinence  is  connected,  as  in  America,  with  some 
political,  or,  as  in  Ireland,  with  some  religious,  faction — and  at 
first  the  thing  works  well.  But  the  seed  is  cast  on  stony 
gi’ound.  It  has  no  depth  in  conviction.  It  is  not  based  on  any 
moral  change.  In  a  word,  it  has  not  penetrated,  still  less  per¬ 
meated,  the  whole  character.  The  man  may  not  drink  spirits ; 
but  as  far  as  character  and  principle  go,  he  is  as  immoral  as 
ever.  His  immorality  either  takes  some  other  form,  or,  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  has  passed  away,  he  falls  back  into 
liis  old  courses.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case  where  it 
is  attempted  to  cultivate  the  virtues  separately.  An  anti¬ 
liquor  pledge,  or  an  anti-opera  pledge,  or  an  anti-tobacco 
pledge,  or  an  anti-melted-butter  pledge,  is  a  mere  snare.  W e 
cannot  be  virtuous  in  separate  plots  of  the  field  of  morals. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  make  men  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  sober  by 
inculcating  sobriety  in  drink  as  a  virtue  capable  of  being 
practised  singly  and  alone. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  say  that  we  agree 
with  the  temperance  advocates  on  the  main  question  that 
drunkenness  is  a  great  sin,  and  is  the  parent  of  many  crimes. 
We  really  do  not  want  lecturers  from  the  United  States  to 
enforce  this  obvious  truism.  What  we  are  at  issue  with 
Mr.  Neal  Dow  about  is,  whether  legal  prohibition  will 
meet  the  difficulty ;  and  we  quote  the  Maine  instance 
against  him.  Human  nature  revolts  against  sudden  inno¬ 
vations.  The  wholesale  reform  of  Father  Mathew  has 
failed,  and  in  Scotland  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  has  only 
led  to  increased  drunkenness.  Both  I'eligious  excitement 
and  State  persecution  have  left  the  evil  where  they  found 
it.  It  is  some  comfort  to  reflect  that  during  the  last 
hundred  years  drunkenness  has  steadily  decreased  in  every 
rank  of  English  society,  under  the  influence  of  education, 
and  the  consequent  refinement  of  manners,  and  general 
elevation  of  our  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  change 
is  deepening  as  it  advances  ;  and  the  best  friends  of  tempe¬ 
rance  are  those  who  seek  to  propagate  it  indirectly.  We 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Alliance  and  the  Pledge 
have  not  rather  kept  back  the  movement,  the  steady  advance 
of  which  is  demonstrated  by  statistics  more  trustworthy  than 
those  paraded  by  Mr.  Dow  at  Exeter  Hall. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

THE  law  of  England  regards  a  man’s  private  character  as 
equally  entitled  to  protection  with  his  person  or  pro¬ 
perty.  With  this  view,  it  has  provided  him  with  similar 
remedies,  in  the  case  of  an  assault  on  his  good  name,  to  those 
afforded  against  any  other  wrong  which  he  may  sustain.  Is 
the  whole  system  of  the  law  now  to  be  changed,  and  are 
injuries  to  reputation  to  be  treated  on  a  different  principle 
from  the  invasion  of  other  private  rights'?  That  is  the  simple 
question  which  Lord  Campbell’s  Committee  will  have  to 
decide.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance.  We  need  hardly  point  out  how  closely  the 
subject  is  interwoven  with  the  elementary  principles  by 
which  the  frame-work  of  society  is  held  together ;  and 
we  make  no  apology  for  returning  to  the  discussion  of  a 
question  in  which  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  decision  would 
lead  to  consequences  which  no  thoughtful  man  can  con¬ 
template  without  dismay.  In  our  previous  remarks  on 
this  subject,  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  liability  of  the 
publisher  of  a  libel  uttered  by  a  third  party  depends  on 
no  technical  rule,  but  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 


first  principles  of  reason  and  of  law.  There  is  no  system 
of  jurisprudence  which  does  not  found  itself  upon  the  maxim 
that,  where  there  is  an  injury,  there  shall  be  a  remedy 
provided;  and  various  systems  are  more  or  less  perfect 
in  proportion  as  the  remedies  which  they  provide  are 
more  or  less  appropriate  and  adequate  to  the  injury. 
Where  two  persons  wrong  another,  both  must  make  compen¬ 
sation,  and  the  circumstance  that  one  offender  has  preceded 
the  other  affords  no  excuse  for  repeating  or  extending  the 
wrong.  These  are  simple  propositions  common  to  all  systems 
of  jurisprudence,  because  they  are  founded  in  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  Any  departure,  then,  from  these  funda¬ 
mental  and  universal  maxims,  such  as  that  demanded  by  the 
petitioners  on  behalf  of  the  Press,  must  be  justified  by  some 
clearly-established  necessity,  and  defined  by  some  precise  and 
intelligible  limits.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
principle,  legal  or  social,  which  does  not  allow  of  exception 
and  limitation]  but  these  anomalous  cases  must  be  marked 
by  some  distinguishing  circumstances  which  point  out  their 
exceptional  character,  and  leave  the  general  principle  secure 
and  untouched.  Let  us  see  if  any  such  distinction  can  be 
satisfactorily  established  in  the  case  of  the  Press. 

It  is  asked  that  newspapers,  and  newspapers  alone,  should 
be  exempted  from  legal  responsibility  for  the  publication  of 
libels  on  private  character.  But  on  what  grounds  is  a  news¬ 
paper  to  enjoy  this  immunity  ?  Why  is  a  man,  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  allowed 
to  do  that  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  other  man 
should  be  permitted  to  do  ?  We  are  told  that  ho  is 
to  be  protected  in  the  performance  of  what  is  called  a 
“public  duty.”  We  are  aware  that  nothing  is  so  ill-bred 
as  to  ask  a  person  what  he  means  by  the  terms  which  he 
employs.  Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire  of 
those  who  rely  on  this  argument  what  they  mean  by  a 
“public  duty.”  The  providing  of  intelligence  is  a  public 
duty  just  in  the  same  sense  as  the  purveying  of  meat 
or  the  making  of  clothes.  It  is  a  thing  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  and  which  the  newspaper  publisher  supplies 
just  as  the  butcher  does  meat,  or  the  tailor  coats.  It  is, 
in  one  sense,  for  the  public  interest  that  gunpowder  should 
be  manufactured,  and  soap  boiled.  But  if  the  gunpowder 
maker  by  his  negligence  injures  his  neighbour’s  property,  or 
if  the  soap-boiler  creates  a  nuisance,  is  he,  therefore,  to  claim 
protection  in  the  performance  of  a  “  public  duty”  ?  The  trade 
of  reporting  and  publishing  speeches  is  a  useful  and  honour¬ 
able  one]  but  why  is  society  to  relieve  those  who  pursue 
it  from  the  liability  which  it  imposes  on  all  other  tradesmen 
of  conducting  their  occupations  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  their  neighbours  ?  The  Court  of  Chancery  granted 
the  other  day  an  injunction  against  a  gas  company,  which 
prohibited  them  from  carrying  on  their  business  to  the  injury 
of  the  cabbages  of  a  market-gardener  near  Mortlake.  The 
company  might  just  as  fairly  have  claimed  protection  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  “  public  duty”  of  supplying  Mortlake  with  good 
light,  as  a  newspaper  can  plead  for  protection  in  providing 
any  other  place  with  false  news.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
make  gas,  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  report  speeches,  but 
the  law  will  not  permit  any  man  to  pursue  either  the  one 
occupation  or  the  other  to  the  injury  of  another’s  rights. 
One  need  but  think  over  the  phrase  “  public  duty”  for  five 
minutes,  to  see  the  fallacy  of  such  an  application  of  it.  How 
can  it  be  a  “  public  duty”  to  spread  a  report  the  original 
utterance  of  which  was  in  itself  unlawful  and  punishable  ? 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  “  public  duty”  consists  in  the 
general  system  of  reporting,  and  that  the  Press  ought  not  to 
be  held  liable  for  the  accidental  injuries  which  may  happen 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions.  We  are  reminded  that 
reports  come  in  late  at  night,  and  that  in  the  hurry  of  pub¬ 
lication  it  is  impossible  to  revise  and  expurgate  them.  But 
does  not  an  analogous  difficulty  occur  in  every  trade1?  Sup¬ 
pose  a  builder  occupied  about  some  public  work  which  it 
is  desirable  to  finish  at  the  earliest  moment.  Is  he  .to  be 
allowed  to  plead,  in  answer  to  an  action  for  some  injury 
caused  by  the  use  of  unfit  materials  or  unskilful  workmen, 
that  he  was  in  a  hurry?  Or,  if  a  mail  coachman  drives 
over  an  old  woman,  is  he  to  be  “  protected  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  public  duty  ’  of  delivering  the  mails  at  a 
certain  hour,  because  to  have  pulled  up  would  have  delayed 
the  post?  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  newspaper  proprietors  to 
provide  such  a  staff,  and  to  take  such  precautions,  as  to 
ensure  a  proper  revision  of  the  reports  which  they  publish. 
It  is  true  this  may  involve  considerable  expense  and  labour, 
but  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Press  in  this  respect 
differs  in  no  degree  from  that  to  which  all  other  tradesmen 
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are  subjected.  Early  intelligence  is  an  article  in  great  demand, 
and  those  who  supply  it  derive  proportional  profits.  A  railroad 
company  which  runs  express  trains  renders  a  great  service  to 
the  public,  yet  no  one  will  pretend  that,  because  it  is  a  “  public 
duty”  to  provide  quick  travelling,  the  railroad  is  therefore  not 
to  pay  compensation  for  any  injuries  which  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  additional  danger  attending  accelerated  speed. 

Some  persons  seem  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  newspaper  should  not  suffer  for  a  report  which 
it  publishes  “without  malice.”  After  all,  however,  it  is  not 
the  intention  but  the  injury  which  is  the  gist  of  the  action. 
The  railroad  company  does  not  break  your  leg  out  of 
“  malice,”  nor  does  the  stench  of  the  vat  which  makes  your 
house  uninhabitable  proceed  from  any  malignant  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  soapboiler.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  own  interests  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  well  that  the  company  and  the  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  should  be  compelled  by  the  fear  of  liability 
to  be  very  careful  of  our  limbs  and  characters.  With  this 
safeguard,  trains  may  be  allowed  to  go  as  fast,  and  newspapers 
to  spread  as  widely,  as  possible — without  it,  no  man  is  safe. 

The  practical  working  of  the  present  law  is  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory.  Newspaper  proprietors,  being  aware  of 
their  liability,  employ  a  highly-educated  and  experienced 
class  of  men  as  reporters,  who  exercise  their  judgment  as  to 
what  it  is  safe  or  unsafe  to  give  to  the  world.  Their 
reports  are  further  subjected  to  editorial  examination  ;  and 
in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  matter  is  habitually  excluded, 
which,  if  published,  might  have  caused  irreparable  injury 
to  individuals.  The  consequence  of  this  wholesome  check 
is  that  the  Press  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  more  free 
from  scurrility,  scandal,  and  slander  of  private  character 
than  any  Press  in  the  world.  But  who  shall  say  what 
may  not  be  the  results  of  removing  the  sense  of  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility!  Even  with  the  higher  class  of  newspapers, 
which  are  above  the  suspicion  of  an  intentional  traffic  in 
slander,  the  temptation  would  be  irresistible  to  relax  the 
precautions  which  their  present  liability  causes  them  rigidly 
to  enforce.  When  it  becomes  immaterial  what  they  publish, 
it  will  no  longer  be  worth  their  while  to  employ  highly- 
paid  and  experienced  men  to  guarantee  them  from  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  But  further,  is  there  no  ground  to  fear 
that  there  may  be  a  class  of  papers  which  will  find  that  the 
market  for  slander  is  very  profitable  when  once  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  safe  one?  Is  it  certain  that  graphic  reports  of 
“extraordinary  scenes”  and  “surprising  charges”  will  not 
be  found  a  very  lucrative  employment  of  capital  ?  After  all, 
what  is  a  newspaper?  It  is  not  a  public  responsible  body  to 
which  exceptional  powers  may  sometimes  without  danger  be 
committed.  Any  one  who  has  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  may  set  up  a  newspaper  to-morrow ;  and  we  are  very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  a  publication  which  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  reporting  all  the  evil  which  anybody  said 
of  his  neighbours,  would  return  by  no  means  a  bad  interest 
for  the  money.  On  what  principle  of  law,  policy,  or  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  a  man,  by  putting  out  a  sheet  which  he  calls  a 
newspaper,  to  be  allowed  to  do  an  injury  to  his  neighbour 
which  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  in  any  other  way  1  It 
is  not  pretended  that  a  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  go  about 
orally  repeating  a  slanderous  speech.  He  may  not  print  it  on 
a  placard  and  post  it  on  the  walls — he  is  not  to  publish  it  in 
a  pamphlet  or  print  it  in  a  book.  Why,  then,  is  he  to  circu¬ 
late  it  in  a  newspaper  ?  What  magic  is  there  in  the  word 
“newspaper,”  which  is  to  confound  and  reverse  all  the 
principles  of  reason  and  of  law  ? 

If  it  is  said  that  the  injured  party  has  his  remedy 
against  the  original  author  of  the  slander,  the  argument 
would  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  the  tale-bearer  in  society 
and  to  the  publisher  of  the  placard  or  the  book,  whom  it  is 
not  proposed  to  exempt.  The  true  answer  to  this  line  of 
reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  the  first 
object  of  the  law  must  be  to  protect  the  injured  and  inno¬ 
cent  object  of  the  slander.  The  present  law  fairly  accom¬ 
plishes  this  end  by  holding  every  one  liable  who  is  acces¬ 
sory  to  its  publication.  The  fear  of  liability  usually  deters 
the  papers  from  giving  a  wider  extension  to  the  injury 
already  inflicted,  and  a  great  part  of  the  mischief  is  prevented 
by  the  caution  which  is  exercised  and  enforced.  But  under  the 
proposed  scheme,  an  injured  individual  will  first  be  exposed 
to  an  enormously  aggravated  injury  from  which  he  is  at  present 
saved,  and  then  be  remitted  for  his  remedy  to  a  man  who  may 
after  all  be  totally  incapable  of  affording  any  compensation 
for  the  mischief  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Press,  he  has  been 


enabled  to  inflict.  We  confess  that  the  partial  inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  the  Press  may  be  at  present  exposed  seem 
to  us  to  afford  no  justification  for  engrafting  on  our  law  so 
vicious  a  principle,  which  in  its  operation  must  work 
incalculable  wrong.  The  “  hardships”  of  which  we  are  told 
are  not  different  in  character  or  degree  from  those  which  are 
incident  to  all  the  positive  rules  of  law  necessary  for  working 
out  the  general  ends  of  justice. 

I  he  constitution  of  the  Lords’  Committee  to  which  the 
consideration  of  this  important  question  has  been  referred,  is 
such  as  to  entitle  its  decision  to  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
and  respect.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
men  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  such  a  subject  we 
cannot  affect  to  doubt.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  operas 
tion  of  the  law  with  respect  to  some  of  its  details  may  be 
susceptible  of  amendment,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
costs ;  but  we  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal  will  never  permit  the  security  of  private  character  to 
be  shaken  by  tampering  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
responsibility  on  which  the  law  of  libel  is  based. 


FLINTS  AND  DUNGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

HERE  is  a  farce,  or  burlesque — and  unutterably  dull 
and  stupid  it  is — called  The  Tailors:  a  Tragedy  for  Hot 
Weather.  The  two  contending  factions  of  the  piece — both 
opposed,  for  contrary  reasons,  to  the  powers  that  be — are  the 
Flints  and  the  Dungs.  They  reappear  at  St.  Stephen’s. 
There  are  divisions  in  the  great  economical  school.  Mr. 
Roebuck  heads  the  hard  and  sharp  section  of  the  party. 
In  his  hands,  the  protest  for  retrenchment  is  as  a  stone ; 
and  the  Flints  content  themselves  with  opposing  the 
Princess  Royal’s  dowry  on  the  high  abstract  philoso¬ 
phical  ground.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro¬ 
poses  a  certain  arrangement,  including  an  annual  payment 
by  way  of  pension.  Mr.  Roebuck  proposes  to  substitute 
a  sum  down,  but  forgets  to  say  how  much.  He  and 
his  friends  are  bound,  by  an  austere  consistency,  to 
object  to  everything  that  looks  like  spending ;  and  so 
they  do  object,  and  content  themselves  with  objecting. 
The  House  of  Commons  takes  this  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  Mr.  Roebuck,  to  do  him  justice,  falls  into  the  thing 
with  great  facility,  almost  with  dignity.  He  discharges 
his  conscience  and  his  recognised  function  at  the  same  time. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  Chorus  in  the  old  theatre — severely 
moral,  always  in  its  place,  and  that  place  very  much  in  every¬ 
body’s  way — addicted  to  solemn  prosing,  casting  in  its  lot 
and  its  platitude  without  the  slightest  result  on  the  fortunes 
of  men  or  the  providence  of  the  gods — excessively  respectable 
— not  caring  much  what  comes  of  its  say,  but  still  saying  it 
for  the  sake  of  saying  it.  Nothing  so  completely  brings  out 
the  notion  of  the  old  Chorus  as  that  great  feat  of  modern  legis¬ 
lation — making  a  motion  in  order  to  withdraw  it.  It  is  such  a 
respectable  compromise.  It  combines  all  the  conscientiousness 
of  duty  with  the  luxury  of  idleness.  It  relieves  the  conscience 
— though  how  or  why  it  is  hard  to  say — and  relieves  the  tongue, 
which  is  more  intelligible.  To  make  a  motion  and  withdraw 
it  has  such  an  imposing  look — it  seems  so  fierce,  and  yet  so 
mild,  so  piatriotic,  yet  so  conciliatory. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Queen’s  Message,  Mr.  Roebuck 
came  out  strong,  hard,  and  di-y  in  the  way  of  the  Flints.  It 
was  just  the  occasion  for  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  indi¬ 
cated.  All  that  the  character  of  the  evening  required  him 
to  do  was  limited  to  the  high,  pure,  conventional  patriotic 
line.  Confining  himself  to  talk,  and  carefully  avoiding  any 
plan  of  his  own,  he,  and  the  Flints  whom  he  represented, 
had  a  fine  open  field  before  them.  He  could  be  at  once  loyal 
and  patriotic — he  could  be  polite  to  the  young  lady,  and  do  the 
right  thing  for  the  hustings  at  the  same  time.  His  sole  task 
was  to  criticize  the  Government  plan.  The  “  eldest  daughter 
of  England”  had,  of  course,  every  claim  on  England.  She 
ought  to  be  well  pi’ovided  for,  she  must  be  well  provided  for — . 
not  because  there  was  precedent  for  it,  for  what  had  a  Reform 
Parliament  to  do  with  precedent? — not  because  the  Prussian 
match  was  an  eligible  match,  for  we  might  go  to  war  with 
Prussia — not  because  the  Queen  had  nothing  to  give  her 
daughter,  for,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  died,  Her  Majesty 
might  have  something  of  her  own — in  a  word,  not  for  any 
possible  reason,  but  because  it  could  not  be  helped.  There¬ 
fore  Mr.  Roebuck  thought  it  right,  though  unreasonable,  to 
be  generous;  but,  being  generous,  he  also  thought  it  right 
to  be  just,  because  it  was  reasonable  to  be  just,  if  one  did 
but  know  how.  So  his  course  was  to  object  to  everything, 
but  to  suggest  nothing,  and  then,  haying  objected,  to  with- 
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draw  his  objection.  This  is  the  high  line ;  and  in  reading 
his  speech  one  thinks  that  Cato,  and  Aristides,  and 
Phocion,  and  all  those  old  gentlemen  are  at  once  revived. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Roebuck  means, 
or  whether  he  has  a  meaning ;  for  it  was  with  indignation 
that  he  scouted  “  the  notion  enunciated  by  the  noble  Lord, 
that  he  was  finding  fault  with  the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  pro¬ 
posed” — fhough,  to  say  the  truth,  he  “  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  stating  that  his  objection  was  both  to  the  amount 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  paid.” 

Such  are  the  Parliamentary  Flints.  Their  number,  like 
their  meaning,  is  a  mystery.  About  the  Dungs  we  are 
somewhat  better  informed.  They  are  a  good  deal  more 
explicit.  These  gentlemen,  to  do  them  justice,  allow  their 
meaning  to  be  known — they  object  to  the  Flint  policy. 
To  speak  plainly,  they  complain  that  Mr.  Roebuck  sold 
them  last  week.  They  fully  imagined  that,  when  he 
got  up  to  say  something,  he  meant  something  —  or,  as 
Mr.  Maguire  in  lamentable  tones  expresses  it,  “  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  test  the  House, 
he  had  no  right  to  talk  to  the  House.”  In  this  there  is  some¬ 
thing — at  any  rate,  something  of  vast  importance  to  Messrs. 
Coningham,  Cox,  and  Co.  At  all  events,  the  eighteen  Dungs 
knew  what  they  meant.  They  intended  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  of  England  should  go  to  her  husband  without 
a  second  petticoat  in  her  portmanteau,  or  a  five-pound  note 
in  her  pocket.  Mr.  Coningham,  who  is  a  learned  gentleman 
in  art  and  pictures,  objects  to  the  annuity,  and  Mr.  Maguire, 
who  is  not  unaccomplished  in  grammar,  objects  to  the  mar¬ 
riage-portion.  Unfortunately,  the  opportunity  was  not  given 
to  object  to  the  whole  thing  altogether — so  all  that  was  left 
was  a  position,  we  must  say,  unworthy  of  the  eighteen. 
Messrs.  Cox,  Townsend,  Williams,  and  Ayrton,  after  all, 
cannot  set  themselves  perfectly  right  with  the  suburban  con¬ 
stituencies.  Envious  fate  and  the  forms  of  the  House  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  coming  out  in  their  full  strength.  What 
they  really  wished — namely,  to  give  the  Princess  nothing — 
Mr.  Roebuck  spoiled  their  opportunity  of  proposing.  As 
matter’s  stood,  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  demur  to 
the  annuity  because  the  portion  was  enough,  and  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  portion  because  the  annuity  was  enough. 
This  was  but  poor  work.  As  Sir  John  Trelawney  plain¬ 
tively  remarked,  there  was  no  room  left  either  for  con¬ 
science  or  decency.  Conscience  told  the  Dungs  that  they 
ought  to  vote  against  the  provision  in  toto  —  decency 
and  feeling  pi’ornpted  them  to  vote  for  it — circumstances 
allowed  them  neither  course.  Sir  J ohn  pathetically  tells 
us  that  he  had  been  resolved  "to  support  any  reasonable 
proposition  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Shef¬ 
field.”  But  as  Mr.  Roebuck  declined  to  produce  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition,  Messrs.  Coningham  and  Maguire 
came  forward  with  propositions  somewhat  the  reverse  of 
reasonable — at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  which 
divided  in  the  remarkable  proportion  of  361  to  18.  Even 
Mr.  Williams  of  Lambeth  could  not  stand  this,  for,  in  the 
last  division,  he  was  found  in  the  majority.  The  1 8  are  worth 
examining.  Messrs.  Ayrton,  Cox,  De  Lacy  Evans,  and 
Townsend  represent  the  narrow-minded,  pothouse  politics 
which,  so  painfully  dominant  in  large  constituencies,  compel 
all  reasonable  men  to  tremble  at  the  notion  of  any  change 
in  the  constituencies  which  should  bring  into  existence 
other  electoral  bodies  of  the  Finsbury  and  Tower  Hamlets 
class.  We  pass  over  the  unattainable  and  Celtic  virtues  of 
Messrs.  Blackburn,  Blake,  Bowyer,  Corbally,  MacEvoy, 
Maguire,  The  O’Donoghue,  and  Sullivan.  Mr.  Coningham 
has  his  pledges  to  redeem  and  his  leek  to  eat  \  but  how  comes 
it  that  a  scholar,  an  author,  an  artist,  and  a  gentleman,  like 
Mr.  Stirling,  is  to  be  found  on  both  occasions  in  such  a 
minority  as  this!  Mr.  Stirling  has  character  and  posi¬ 
tion  at  stake.  He  has  recently  accepted — with  what  con¬ 
sistency  we  do  not  ask — a  judgeship  in  the  Public  Offices 
Competition.  If  his  present  professions  of  economy  are  to 
go  for  anything,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  represents  on 
that  Commission  the  great  candle-paring  principle.  Mr. 
Coningham  proposes  6000I.  per  annum  instead  of  8000I.  for 
the  Princess  Royal’s  annuity ;  and  Mr.  Stirling  votes  for 
the  amendment.  Does  he  intend  to  carry  out  this  view  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  Government  Offices  ?  It  so,  we 
can  only  assure  him  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
literary  character  and  his  merits  as  a  critic  in  art  will  be 
very  rapidly  and  painfully  withdrawn.  A  gentleman  cannot 
be  associated  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  last  Monday 
with  Mr.  Cox  and  “  The  O’Donoghue”  without  its  telling 
on  his  influence  and  character. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

II. 

“  QTAFF  education!  What’s  the  use  of  boring  the  House 
tA  about  the  army  now  ?  Why,  the  war’s  over ;  and  can  t 
the  arm v  look  after  itself?  Besides,  Palmerston  hates  the  whole 
question  as  much  as  he  did  the  M’Neill  and  Tulloch  business ; 
and  it’s  no  use  dividing  the  Liberals  so  soon.’  So  says  the 
spouting  middle-class  member,  whose  favourite  hustings-cry, 
two  years  ago,  would  have  been  “  It’s  ail  the  Staff.”  “  Staff 
education !  Now  really  no  gentleman  can  want  that,”  said 
a  bright  Belgravian  to  a  friend  of  ours,  whom  he  sometimes 
condescends  to  enlighten.  “  Educate  those  Artillery  and  Engineer 
fellows  as  much  as  you  like — it’s  their  business  to  learn  things  ; 
but  the  Staff  live  with  the  General  and  marry  his  daughters  ;  and 
if  they  can  ride  well  and  deliver  a  message,  what  the  deuce  does 
a  Staff-officer  want  besides?”  “Staff  education,”  says  Lord 
Panmure,  “has  long  occupied  my  serious  attention,  and  docs 
so  still.  If  ‘  my  zeal  for  economy  is  not  turned  against  me,’  I 
will  make  it  perfection.”  “  Staff  education  !”  says  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  “good  God!  what  can  we  say  about  that!  Wait  and 
see  the  line  that  Herbert  and  Goderich  take,  and  do  as  little  as 
we  can.  We  won’t  divide,  however,  nor  have  another  debate 
like  the  M'Neill  and  Tulloch  one.”  Each  of  these  representative 
minds  has  its  followers.  Our  own  remarks  will  be  addressed  to  a 
different  section  from  any  of  them — to  the  few  who  know  the 
subject  to  be  a  grave  one,  will  act  accordingly,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  bring  round  the  rest. 

Most  intelligent  men  know,  sufficiently  at  least  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  what  is  meant  by  the  Staff.  Its  Officers  are  those 
chiefly  concerned  with  all  the  important  arrangements  of  an 
army — its  camps,  its  clothing,  its  feeding,  its  line  of  march,  are 
all  directed  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  Staff;  whilst  the  inferior 
Staff-officers  are  the  channels  of  communication  with  the 
Colonels  of  regiments,  and  are  themselves  usually  appointed  in 
turn  to  the  higher  posts.  It  is  too  obvious  to  require  state¬ 
ment,  that  if  any  body  of  officers  ought  thoroughly  to  he  trained 
to  their  business  it  is  the  Stafi — the  men  in  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  General  of  Division,  the  men  from  whom  he 
must  gain  his  information,  whose  advice  must  he  often  important 
to  him,  and  whose  judgment  ought  therefore  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession.  Yet, 
incredible  as  it  seems,  the  leading  officers  of  the  English  army 
glory  in  the  fact  that  this  alone,  of  all  the  armies  in  Europe  or 
America,  not  only  leaves  the  education  of  Staff-officers  entirely 
to  chance,  but  habitually  selects  the  most  incompetent  for  the 
function. 

“  False  slander  !  mere  foreign  nonsense  !”  is  the  cry  of  the 
Authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Of  them  alone,  however,  for 
no  persons  are  more  urgent  for  Staff  Reform  than  the  intelligent 
officers  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army,  whose  life  is  one  course 
of  injustice  and  disappointment  from  that  lingering  curse  of  our 
military  system — mere  patronage — which  the  Premier  will  now 
do  his  utmost  to  perpetuate.  Hear,  then.  Sir  Charles  Napier  s 
words: — “A  French  General  sends  officers  of  talent,  aware  of 
the  importance  of  accuracy  as  to  time  and  facts,  to  hear  orders 
for  combined  movements ,  and  their  Staff  are  selected  for  talents 
and  experience  united ;  not  for  their  youth,  ignorance,  and  im¬ 
becility,  as  in  our  own  army,  displayed  in  vanity,  impertinence, 
and  blunders  on  all  occasions.  That  a  proper  Staff  is  the 
hinge  on  which  a  General  must  turn  his  army  seems  never  to 
have  been  attended  to  by  us."  “  If  I  was  told  such  a  person 
was  on  the  Staff”  says  an  officer  of  large  experience  before  the 
Sandhurst  Committee,  “  I  should  think  that  he  had  very  good 
interest;  but  I  should  never  say  that  he  was  therefore  a  very 
superior  young  man.”  Listen  once  more  to  the  chief  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  on  military  science.  “  A  man,’’  says  Jomini, 
“  may  be  a  good  officer  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  without 
knowing  all  these  arms  equally  well ;  but  to  be  a  General,  or  a 
distinguished  Staff-officer,  such  Icnoivledge  is  indispensable."  And 
he  adds,  “  Heureux  sont  ceux  qui  les  possedent,  et  les  gouverne- 
ments  qui  savent  les  mettre  a  leur  place.  Now,  let  us  ask  those 
earnest  practical  members  of  Parliament  whose  profession  it  is 
that  they  will  not  support  a  Ministry  which  has  no  measures— 
how  do  they  meet  these  statements?  Do  they  wish  no  army  ? 
That  might  be  intelligible.  Do  they  wish  an  army  not  solely 
inefficient,  but,  as  far  as  its  system  goes— for  we  do  not  speak 
of  its  indomitable  courage— an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  country  ? 
Do  they  wish  an  army  where  patronage,  curbed  everywhere 
else,  is  to  run  riot — one  of  which,  preeminently  as  regards 
its  Staff,  the  acknowledged  theory  is  to  be.  Choose  your 
nephews,  the  sons  of  the  finest  ladies  of  your  acquaintance 
(such  things  have  been,  and  lately,  too),  only  never  choose  any 
one  simply  because  he  is  a  scientific  soldier  !  Such  is  the  avowed 
theory  of  the  Horse  Guards— such  the  theory  which  is  to  be 
smuggled  through  Parliament. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  our  evidence  yet.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Military  Education  have  quoted  a  most  remarkable 
passage  from  General  Shaw  Kennedy.  “We  have,”  he  says, 
“  the  finest  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  best  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  world;  but  the  machine,  to  act  with  due  effect,  must 
be  properly  directed.  And  by  whom  must  it  be  directed  ?  Un¬ 
questionably  by  the  Staff.  Here  we  come  at  once  to  the  immense 
national  importance  that  should  be  attached  to  the  army  s 
having  a  carefully  educated  and  well-trained  Staff,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  rule  being  absolute  that  none  but  officers  so  edu - 
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rated  and  so  trained  should  he  on  the  Staff.”  Nor  is  General 
Kennedy  less  explicit  on  another  point — the  attempt  which 
will  be  made  to  exempt  aides-de-camp  from  all  instruction. 
“  It  will  be  a  disputed  point  whether  Majors  of  brigade  and 
Aides-de-camp  should  be  included  as  Staff-officers,  who  should 
be  required  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction  that  I  have 
pointed  out.  But  that  they  should  do  so  I  entertain  no  manner 
of  doubt.  They  are  liable  to  carry  orders  on  the  field  of 
battle,  which,  if  not  properly  understood,  may  have  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Suppose  an  Aide-de-camp  sent  with  an  order 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  instructed  to 
understand  the  order  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  he  must  in  this 
case  merely  try  to  repeat  the  words  in  which  he  received  the 
order,  and  if  this  is  not  clearly  understood  when  he  delivers  it, 
he  is,  if  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  totally 
incapable  of  explaining  what  was  really  meant.” 

Our  quotations  are  sufficient,  though  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  give  a  few  lines  in  which,  from  personal  experience  (for 
he  served  on  the  Staff  in  the  Peninsula),  General  Kennedy 
explains  the  importance  of  a  highly  educated  Staff  to  an  un¬ 
scientific  General.  But  enough ;  for  men  who  will  sneer  at 
this  evidence  are  beyond  all  argument.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  above  is  the  opinion  of  an  officer  who  (scarcely 
excepting  Sir  William  Napier)  in  science  and  service  is 
second  to  no  one  in  the  army.  His  deeds  in  the  Peninsular  war 
have  been  immortalized  by  Napier.  A  favourite  officer  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  took  a  chief  part  in  drawing  up  the 
troops  at  Waterloo.  His  civil  services  in  organizing  the  Irish 
constabulary  force  have  since  been  eminent.  It  is  only  long 
sickness  which  has  prevented  his  holding  the  foremost  place  as  a 
military  man.  One  passage  we  may  quote  from  the  historian, 
describing  the  most  brilliant  of  his  feats  of  arms  : — 

In  this  dreadful  situation . Captain  Nicholas,  of  the  Engineers, 

was  observed  by  Lieutenant  Shaw,  of  the  43rd,  making  incredible  efforts  to 
force  his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria.  Collecting  fifty  soldiers 
of  all  regiments  he  joined  him,  and,  passing  a  deep  cut  along  the  foot  of  this 
breach,  these  two  young  officers,  at  the  head  of  their  band,  rushed  up  the 
slope  of  the  ruins;  but  ere  they  gained  two-thirds  of  the  ascent,  a  concentrated 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape  dashed  nearly  the  whole  dead  to  the  earth ; 
Nicholas  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone  ! 

Napier  adds  in  a  note  : — 

Captain  Nicholas,  when  dying,  told  the  story  of  this  effort,  adding  that  he 
saw  Shaw,  while  thus  standing  alone,  deliberately  pull  out  his  watch,  and, 
repeating  the  hour  aloud,  declare  that  the  breach  could  not  be  carried  that 
night. 

Our  remarks  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  on  which 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  army 
reformers,  is  that  Parliament  should  itself  insist  on  establishing 
a  Staff  College.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  any  reform  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  .  No  corporation  ever  reforms  itself.  Besides,  this 
question  is  not  purely  a  military  one.  It  involves  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  working  of  education  ;  and  the  language  of  military 
authorities  on  this  point  (Lord  Palmerston  at  their  head)  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  more  gross  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
‘‘fighting  soldier,”  the  more  he  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
lives  of  others.  What  is  really  required  is  a  competitive  Staff 
School,  and  the  authorities  understand  enough  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  know  that  this  (and  this  alone  effectually)  would 
avert  those  twin  curses  which  wither  the  intelligence  of  the  army 
— nepotism  and  patronage. 

The  plan  to  be  adopted  is  a  very  simple  one.  We  sketched  in 
our  last  notice  the  system  proposed  by  the  Commissioners — namely, 
a  good  College  with  good  rewards,  and  a  short  course  of  military 
studies  just  before  entering  the  army — and  a  Staff  College  after 
three  years  of  service,  the  ablest  of  whose  pupils  should  be  chosen 
for  the  Staff.  Give  this,  and  you  give  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to 
the  numerous  young  officers  of  energy  who,  in  peace  especially, 
are  unprotected.  To  give  this  is  but  what  every  other  profession 
gives  in  self-defence;  for  where  is  the  profession,  except  the 
army,  which,  as  a  sacred  principle,  promotes  its  fools?  But 
this  is  what  nothing,  except  the  screw  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  will  wring  from  the  Horse  Guards.  The  point  assailed 
will  be  competition.  But  it  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Without  it,  a  Staff  College  would  merely  be  a  lounge  for 
youngsters  with  the  promise  of  a  staff  appointment  in  their 
pocket,  if  they  can  get  up  to  the  “  Sandhurst  mark.”  That 
mark  would  soon  become  a  low  pass  examination  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  the  officer  of  real  military  science,  devoting  his  heart 
to  the  pursuit,  would  be  annually  encouraged  by  the  sight  of 
brainless  boobies  put  over  his  head,  and  selected,  as  Sir  Charles 
Napier  says,  “  for  ignorance  and  imbecility  displayed  in  vanity 
and  blunders  on  all  occasions.” 

lalk  of  the  church  or  the  law  needing  reform!  They  are 
(ask  any  fair  and  intelligent  officer)  as  clean  as  a  Dutch 
dairy  compared  with  the  Augean  stable  of  our  Staff  appoint¬ 
ments.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case  for  an  army 
reformer.  We  conclude  by  giving  our  entire  adhesion  to  the 
two  following  paragraphs  of  the  Commissioners.  The  first  thus 
describes  the  excellent  Austrian  Staff  School 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools,  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school 
as  remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to 
last,  and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition, 
open  o  officers  of  all  arms :  the  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with 
work ;  perhaps  there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  impor¬ 
tance ;  but  what  is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly;  the  officers  are  care- 
lully  ranked,  on  leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  dis¬ 
played  may  be  considered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the 
general  staff;  and  in  this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence 


is,  that  every  officer  knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes 
for  admission  until  his  final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which 
he  will  enter  the  staff  depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at 
the  school.  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of 
confidence  and  energy  in  the  students,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we 
met  with  elsewhere. 

The  second  passage  recommends  a  Staff  School  for  England  :  — 

The  contrast  presented  [to  Sandhurst]  by  all  Foreign  Staff  Schools  is  cer¬ 
tainly  striking.  There  are  differences  indeed  in  these  schools  in  France  and 
Austria,  as  to  the  period  of  admission,  and  other  points.  But  both  are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  are  so  framed  as  to  give  every  conceivable  premium  and 
encouragement  to  such  military  studies  as  the  service  of  the  staff  is  thought 
to  require.  In  both,  the  officers  enter  by  competition,  and,  after  a  laborious 
course,  obtain  their  appointments  on  the  staff  as  the  reward  of  their  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  school.  It  seems  needless  to  urge  that  a  college  of  this  kind 
opening  the  door  to  advancement,  and  frequented  when  the  mind  is  in  its 
full  vigour,  would  possess  every  inducement  to  call  forth  the  energies  of 
young  officers  of  talent.  But  a  senior  department,  offering  a  bare  opportunity 
for  military  studies,  with  no  ulterior  results,  stands  in  a  wholly  different 
position. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

/yBSCUR  UM  per  obscurius  !  The  Office  of  Works,  touched 

"  by  the  complaints  that  have  flowed  in,  thick  and  loud, 
at  the  selection  of  Mr.  Burn  as  the  only  representative  of 
architecture  among  the  judges  of  the  Public  Offices  Competition, 
has  named  two  assessors.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  may  all  be  content  at  the  choice,  for  it  has  fallen  upon  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Aingell  and  the  famous  Mr.  Pownall— -for- 
temque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum.  A  practical  joke  may  be 
occasionally  amusing,  but  it  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
the  perpetrator,  and  not  the  least  so  when  its  victims  may  suffer 
by  it  in  purse  and  reputation.  As  anything  better  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke  we  cannot  look  upon  the  selection  of  those  unknown 
men  to  help  in  so  great  a  competition.  Since,  however,  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hall  has  pleased  to  be  so  facetious,  we  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  all  the  eminent,  though  anonymous,  architects,  who 
find  themselves  overhauled  and  judged  by  Messrs.  Aingell  and 
Pownall. 

Our  business  now  is  with  the  judged,  and  not  the  judges, 
and,  according  to  our  promise,  we  proceed  to  apportion  praise  to 
the  more  remarkable  designs  w'hich  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
various  phases  of  style  which,  for  want  of  a  better  collective 
name,  we  must  call  classical.  For  the  credit  of  modern  archi¬ 
tecture,  we  wish  we  could  honestly  pronounce  that  any  of 
the  competitors  who  have  chosen  that  beaten  track  had  illus¬ 
trated  their  selection  either  by  some  happy  stroke  of  original  in¬ 
vention  (or  even  recombination),  or  by  such  a  re-exhibition  of 
acknowledged  forms  as  should  entitle  them  to  rank  among  suc¬ 
cessful  imitators.  But,  after  many  a  weary  circuit  upon  the 
hard  flags  of  Westminster  Hall,  we  are  driven  to  no  more  satis- 
factory  conviction  than  that  we  have  seen  a  great  many  designs 
for  a  great  many  very  huge  classical  buildings — et  voila  tout  ! 

Some  candidates  aim  at  originality,  and  the  result  is  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  such  extravagances  as  may  be  found  in  the  design 
entitled  “  Ut  apes  geometriam”(i46),  in  which  a  dome,  resembling 
an  egg  with  the  large  end  knocked  off,  caps  a  structure  in  which 
one  of  the  facades  is  recessed  behind  an  infinite  series  of  little 
feathered  arches  supported  on  pillars,  which  we  conclude  were 
meant  for  Corinthian,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  a  Yandyked 
band  round  the  middle,  and  flounces  to  match  to  the  capitals. 
The  ingenious  author  of  this  design  seems  to  have  endeavoured 
to  conceive  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  the  Byzantine 
empire,  instead  of  striking  out  a  style  of  its  own,  had  exploited 
that  corruption  of  the  Iioman,  so  vigorously  pursued  at  Spalato. 
Other  competitors  as  earnestly  cultivate  common-place,  and  the 
most  gigantic  result  of  their  studies  looms  out  in  the  porten¬ 
tous  mass  of  timid  temerity  which  bears  the  number  141,  and  the 
motto  ‘‘Nec  temere  nec  timidA”  The  concoctor  of  this  pile  con¬ 
sidered,  we  conclude,  that  the  actual  Treasury  is  a  good  thing, 
and  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  and  so  he  multiplied  it, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  court  after  court,  and  story  after 
story — in  one  part  amounting  to  six — till  he  attained  the  Pelion 
upon  Ossa  of  a  tower  eleven  stories  high,  resembling  nothing  on  or 
above  the  earth  but  a  neat  row  of  villas  piled,  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  one  upon  the  other.'  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  he  pays 
the  Prince  Consort  the  bad  compliment  of  naming  this  heap  of 
masonry  the  Albert  Tower,  and  proposes  to  plant  it  upon  the  west 
side  of  his  range  of  building,  right  full  in  view  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

We  should  be  sorry  if  the  whole  classical  branch  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  were  to  be  judged  by  these  two  examples,  to  which  we  should 
have  hardly  alluded  so  prominently  if  we  had  not  observed  that 
the  dull  pretension  of  “Nec  temere  nec  timide,”  with  its  array 
of  showy  drawings,  was  telling  upon  the  ill-disciplined  eyes  of 
casual  visitors  and  perfunctory  critics.  The  patent  costliness  of 
that  expansive  conglomeration  of  operatic  scenery,  “  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat”  (137),  with  its  glazed  Walhalla,  will  clearly  put 
it  out  of  court,  and  so  we  spare  ourselves  the  discussion  of  its 
“  points.” 

“Corona”  (20)  is  the  work  of  a  refined  mind,  but  it  is  refinement- 
thrown  away  upon  an  impossibility — the  accommodation  of  the 
columnar  architecture  of  Greece  to  the  practical  wants  of  rnany- 
chambered  buildings.  What  do  we  see  at  the  first  glance  ?  Long 
and  low  sweeps  of  columnated  structures,  of  a  wearisome  uni¬ 
formity,  and  a  depressing  want  of  height.  On  closer  inspection, 
incongruities  multiply.  The  whole  general  effect  is  Grecian,  but  the 
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ornate  sky-line  is  Italian  ;  and  so  are  the  windows,  which  carry 
with  them  the  unsightliness  and  the  inconvenience  of  two  stories, 
thrown  behind,  and  darkened  by  an  advanced  range  of  Corinthian 
columns.  “  Corona’s”  block  plan,  engagingly  neat  and  uniform 
as  it  is,  as  little  bears  examination.  The  two  offices  are  precisely 
uniform— a  long  mass  (nave  we  may  call  it)  with  a  transept  at 
each  end,  and  projecting  from  the  western  (the  Park-facing) 
transept,  a  semicircular  apse  or  tribune.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  imagine  the  incongruous  effect  of  these  two  tribunes,  precisely 
similar  in  size  and  in  detail,  duly  marshalled  side  by  side,  and 
overlooking  the  trees  and  the  grass  of  St.  James’s  Park.  We 
refuse  to  break  the  incognito  of  the  competition,  or  we  should  be 
tempted  to  call  upon  the  supposed  author  of  this  design  to  com¬ 
pare  its  motif  with  that  of  another  building,  in  another  style,  not 
long  since  exhibited  in  London,  and  praised  by  us  as  it  deserved. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  attempt  to  borrow  and  adapt  the 
forms  of  pure  Grecian,  stands  “True”  (42),  a  strange  ghostly 
resurrection  of  its  latest  and  heaviest  offshoot — the  style  we  mean 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Vanbrugh,  commands  respect 
by  its  rough,  but  faithful  grandiosity,  but  which,  if  revived  in 
these  days,  is  as  ridiculous  an  anachronism  as  the  peruke  or 
sedan-chair  of  George  II. ’s  reign.  “  True”  wisely  abstains  from 
giving  any  block -plan,  and  so  we  are  left  to  our  imagination  to 
conceive  how  his  two  square  dungeon-like  constructions,  with 
their  four  little  comer  pepper-boxes  a-piece,  will  stand  upon  the 
ground,  and  howT  they  are  ever  to  be  matched  by  the  subsequent 
offices.  We  cannot  conceive  that  taste  will  take  so  low  a  range  as 
to  open  a  possibility  to  the  acceptance  of  this  design.  For  almost 
any  other  variety  of  style  we  could  frame  some  excuse;  but  for  this 
cold  and  heartless  reproduction  of  the  ponderous  forms  of  an  era 
which  never  can  return,  we  should  refuse  to  admit  any  palliation. 
Equal  to  “  True”  in  heaviness,  but  unlike  in  its  striving  after 
originality,  comes  “Grande  Certaruen”  (76),  whose  author,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  strike  out  a  new  style,  has  attained  a  system  of 
construction  impartially  compounded  of  the  Horse  Guards  and 
S.  Eustache  at  Paris,  the  main  feature  of  which  seems  to  be  an 
indescribable  transmutation  into  Italian  of  perpendicular  tracery 
in  the  heads  of  the  windows,  and  a  sky-line  w  hose  bizarre  forms 
smack  of  Oriental  composition. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  cold  conceits  to  the  rich  and 
rather  picturesque  renaissance  of  “  Omicron”  (1 12).  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  competition  have  seriously  affected  this  design,  of 
which  the  motif  is  a  roof  of  the  richest  type  of  its  class.  Such  a 
roof  called  for  notable  altitude  in  the  substructure;  but  the 
instructions  pressed  with  their  tyrannical  limitations,  and  so  the 
whole  mass  wears  a  somew  hat  ruffled  and  uneasy  aspect.  The 
architect  throws  his  main  buildings  into  three  blocks,  with  a 
transverse  street  from  Parliament-street  to  the  Park,  and  a 
crescent  facing  the  river. 

“  Concentration  ”  (136)  is  a  fair  average  building.  Tested  by 
such  a  standard  as  we  should  like  to  see  applied,  it  is  common¬ 
place,  and  its  selection  would  be  therefore  to  be  deplored  ;  but  it 
does  not  err  against  taste  as  some  of  the  other  designs.  “  Fortiter 
et  Fideliter”  (77),  is  out  of  court  as  a  painfully  close  imitation  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  ;  while  the  moderately  good  “  Well 
considered  ”  (64),  breaks  down  on  the  block-plan  which  chokes  the 
entire  ground  with  building.  The  same  fault  attends  “  Spes  est 
meum  astrum  ductum”  (71),  with  the  additional  drawback  of  the 
style  being  founded  upon  that  of  the  Treasury.  “  Pro  regina  et 
patria,  semper”  (41)  is  an  Italian  Hotel  of  exaggerated  dimensions. 
“  rvar”  (98),  and  “  Utilitas”  (101),  are  two  fair  renaissance  studies. 
The  details  of  the  latter  are  rather  petty,  otherwise  it  takes 
a  very  respectable  position.  “  For  my  Country”  (no)  is  a  heavy 
structure  inspired  by  the  Tuileries.  “Anglo-Saxon”  (61) 
grapples  boldly  with  the  picturesque  richness  of  Jacobean,  not 
shirking  its  curvilinear  dormers  and  manifold  decoration,  and 
introducing  at  its  angles  the  crown  imperial  capping.  We  can 
only  ask,  why  stop  here  and  not  hark  back  at  once  to  the  pure 
and  truthful  forms  of  pointed  ? 

“A.  C.”  (12)  is  a  daring  Frenchman,  who  supports  a  block 
plan  of  considerable  though  impossible  ingenuity  with  elevations 
which  but  feebly  reproduce  the  prominent  features  of  French 
Penaissance.  The  roofs  are  high,  and  here  we  fear  our  praise  must 
halt ;  for  the  general  conception  is  otherwise  tame,  bald,  and 
thin.  In  his  distribution  of  site,  the  author  has  hit  upon  one 
truth  which  very  few  of  the  competitors  have  appreciated — viz., 
that,  assuming  (which  we  do  of  course  under  protest)  that  the 
ground  from  the  Park  to  the  river  is  to  be  surrendered  to  buildings, 
it  is  yet  possible  to  cast  it  into  the  form  of  an  oblong  east  and 
west  Place,  crossed  by  the  north  and  south  communication,  and 
that  Parliament-street  need  not  rise  phoenix-like  out  of  its 
rubbish.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Frenchmen  should  see  this,  and 
that  Englishmen  should  miss  it.  To  the  latter,  Parliament-street 
is  a  lumbering  tradition,  which  it  requires  a  bold,  perhaps  a 
sceptical  spirit,  wholly  to  renounce.  The  Frenchman  has  no 
associations  connected  with  the  name  and  thing,  while  he  has 
the  living  example  in  Paris  of  the  vast  oblong  court  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre,  spanned  in  its  breadth  by  a  public  way. 
It  is  therefore  his  first,  as  it  is  the  Englishman’s  last  thought, 
to  transport  this  to  London — perforce,  however,  from  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  ground,  ranging  its  end,  and  not  its  side,  with  the 
river.  This  fact  may  account  for  a  similar  plan,  even  more 
neatly  arranged,  being  contributed  by  a  Frenchman,  under 
No.  199,  in  company  with  an  elevation  of  singular  meanness. 
But  to  return  to  12.  His  trenchant  scheme  of  metropolitan  recon¬ 
struction,  before  which  even  Northumberland  House  is  to  fall,  is 


planned  upon  the  clever  device  of  streets  radiating  from  a  centre 
struck  on  the  water’s  edge  at  the  point  where  the  Thames  makes 
its  bend  from  south-west  to  east.  The  result  is,  that  the  line  of  the 
Thames  Quay  from  the  south  is  from  this  point  carried  inland 
as  a  new  arterial  street,  while  alternately  the  cast  and  west  quay 
forms  a  transverse  street  to  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the 
new  offices.  St.  James’s  Park  is  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  similar 
boldness,  while  Westminster-bridge  is  moved  northward  to 
free  the  opening  of  the  Place,  and  another  bridge  indicated  to  the 
south  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  do  not  examine  the  plan 
in  detail,  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  opening  out  of  public 
pleasure-grounds  would  render  such  huge  demolitions  possible. 

AfXrn  (99) — a  plan  on  which  much  attention  has  been  fixed— is 
a  signal  proof  of  how  far  a  meritorious  conception  may  be  spoilt 
by  one  false  step  at  the  outset.  The  authors  of  this  elaborate  scheme 
have  grandiose  ideas,  but  they  have  allowed  the  petty  economy 
of  keeping  the  actual  Treasury  to  warp  their  whole  scheme. 
To  save  this  worthless  block,  they  first  endow  it  with  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  aspect  by  a  high  roof,  and  then  construct,  at 
the  angle  of  King-street  and  Great  George-street,  a  wing  of  similar 
design.  They  rear  a  central  pile  (facing  the  river  line)  receding 
with  a  bold  open  screen  in  front,  and  crowned  by  a  stately  cupola 
of  that  square  form  of  which  the  Louvre,  &c.,  afford  examples,  but 
in  this  case  carried  out  on  a  scale  never,  we  believe,  heretofore 
attempted,  and  crowned  with  an  architectural  turret  of  stone. 
We  tremble  for  the  result.  A  palace  as  large  and  as  regular 
as  AfXra  forecasts  must  have  something  better  to  show  for  its 
key-note  than  the  Treasury,  and  a  square  cupola  of  the  size 
here  proposed  ought  to  rise  from  a  substructure  of  corresponding 
altitude.  There  is  something  natural  in  a  circular-planned  cupola, 
and  it  can  therefore  be  modified  to  any  height  of  basement. 
Again,  an  octagonal  cupola  is  nearly  equal  in  its  adaptability. 
But  the  square  variety  is  a  purely  artificial  and  conventional 
conception,  and  can  therefore  only  be  safely  used  in  company 
with  the  most  carefully  considered  accessaries.  On  the  Park  side 
the  architects  give  another  Place,  by  enclosing  the  Parade  with  a 
screen,  elevating  and  decorating  the  Horse  Guards,  and  returning 
the  Admiralty  along  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  with  a  new 
wing  corresponding  in  style  to  the  general  structure.  All  this  is 
very  ingenious,  and  will  be  very  expensive,  but  we  are  utterly 
sceptical  as  to  the  advantage,  artistic  or  pecuniary,  of  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  upon  a  mass  of  building  which,  under 
the  plea  of  being  a  monumental  legacy  from  our  days  to 
all  coming  ages,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  tour  de  force  to  work  up  those 
worthless  scraps,  the  Treasury  and  the  Horse  Guards,  into  one 
prodigious  palace.  It  has  been  a  stock  reproach  to  Louis  XIV. 
that,  rather  than  pull  down  his  father’s  hunting-lodge,  he  allowed 
Versailles  to  be  a  gigantic  make-shift.  Let  us  not  repeat  this 
folly  nowadays.  As  for  the  question  of  taste,  it  would  be  inex¬ 
cusable  ;  while,  as  to  saving  money,  the  merest  child  would  see 
that  it  will  in  the  long  run  prove  the  most  lavish  extravagance. 
A  central  glazed  hall  of  prodigious  size  forms  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  features  of  the  scheme,  and  so  far  deserves  praise. 

Wre  cannot  follow  the  authors  into  all  their  other  magnificent 
conceptions  for  the  improvement  of  London,  neatly  embodied  in  a 
series  of  sketch  elevations  and  sections  daintily  bordered  by  gilt 
paper.  A  central  spire  on  the  Abbey  looks  inviting,  but  have 
they  ascertained  whether  the  piers  can  bear  it,  or  whether  there 
are  the  means  of  building  fresh  piers  P  Against  a  new  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  being  planted  directly  in  a  line  with  the  west  end  of  the 
Abbey,  we  must  protest.  We  have  heard  the  two  churches  so 
placed  irreverently  compared  to  a  calf  following  the  cow.  A  new 
National  Gallery  is  proposed  upon  the  existing  site,  with  the 
barracks,  &c.,  taken  in  behind  ;  and  two  alternative  sites  are  indi¬ 
cated  for  Charing  Cross  Bridge — either  that  of  the  actual  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge,  or  one  rather  to  the  west.  In  either  case  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  it  with  a  huge  new  hotel.  A  water-side  garden  is 
indicated  beyond  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  gained  out  of 
the  river  bank,  and  the  Mall  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Strand. 
We  trust  that  the  last-named  improvement  will  form  a  part  of 
any  scheme  of  reconstruction. 

This  competition  will  be  closed  next  week  ;  but  we  can  pro¬ 
mise  both  the  judges  and  the  public  that  the  award,  whenever 
given,  will  meet  with  our  most  careful  consideration.  For  the 
present,  all  that  we  have  to  observe  is  that  their  choice  lies 
between  success  in  a  stately  Gothic  pile,  judiciously  placed,  or 
failure  if  they  fall  back  upon  any  of  the  classical  or  Italian  ten¬ 
ders  with  which  the  walls  of  "Westminster  Hall  so  prodigally 
abound.  Most  of  all  will  the  attempt  break  down  if  the  ruling 
motive  be  the  desire  to  retain  what  is  worthless,  and  to  patch 
what  is  hideous. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

III. 

“  OETER  THE  CZAR  at  the  Deptford  Dockyard  ”  (78) 
X  irresistibly  calls  forth  the  remark  that  Maclise  is  a  pro¬ 
voking  painter.  As  a  draughtsman,  he  is  perhaps  at  the  very 
head  of  living  artists — his  firmness  and  decision  of  touch,  and 
precision  of  outline,  have  never  been  excelled.  But  he  lacks  one 
of  the  very  first  requisites  of  an  artist.  He  seems  blankly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  of  the  atmosphere — aerial  or  any  other  per¬ 
spective  is  unknown  to  him.  The  consequence  is  that  his 
pictures,  admirable  in  every  detail,  are  painful  as  a  whole. 
Indeed  they  are  no  whole.  They  are  parts  which  do  not  fuse  ; 
and  the  result  is  a  tinny,  crackling  glitter  of  incongruities.  It 
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is  very  much  what  the  perfection  of  Chinese  art  would  he — it 
tells  everything,  and  tells  it  with  consummate  literality,  but 
with  no  notion  of  distance  or  of  the  power  of  air  and  shadow. 
It  seems  as  though  the  whole  were  painted  in  an  exhausted 
receiver.  The  air  is  fairly  pumped  out,  and  we  see  men  and 
things  in  what  nature  abhors — in  vacuo.  The  style  is  said 
to  he  theatrical,  but  as  regards  the  accessories,  when  painted 
in  this  way,  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  such  splendour ; 
and  if  the  story  is  overloaded  with  decoration,  each  hit  of 
decoration  is  perfect.  The  tools,  the  models,  the  dwarf’s  rich 
dress,  the  jewels,  the  monkey,  the  still  life,  and  the  dresses,  all 
are  rendered  with  intense  effect.  Every  part  of  the  picture, 
down  to  the  scraps  of  holly  tangled  in  the  wheelbarrow— which  is 
a  reminisceuce  of  the  drunken  Czar’s  assaults  on  poor  Evelyn’s 
hedges  at  Sayes’  Court — has  its  authority ;  but  here  our  com¬ 
mendation  must  end.  A  child  must  see  that  the  uplifted  adze 
must  pound  into  somebody’s  skull;  and  why  should  every  face 
wear  such  an  awful  aspect  of  mystery,  treason,  conspiracy,  and 
sweltering  venom  and  demoniac  vengeance?  The  Deptford 
shipwrights  were,  of  course,  commonplace  snobs,  and  Menzikoff 
and  Co.  were  doubtless  vulgar  Scythians  ;  but  here  they  are  all 
scowling  and  muttering,  and  looking  unutterable  things,  as  on  the 
stage  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  The  fact  is,  Beztsch  has  spoiled 
Maelise.  W e  have  beard  and  muscle,  harsh  and  tangled  locks,  and 
stare  and  scowl ;  but  the  spectator  longs  for  some  moment  of  re¬ 
pose,  and  some  inch  of  canvas  where  there  is  a  suggestion  of  human 
nature’s  daily  food.  The  skulking  look  of  William  the  Dutch¬ 
man  is  good  and  lifelike ;  but  Peter  was  not  a  Scythian  Anti- 
nous,  and  at  this  date  he  was  twenty-six.  The  scene  is,  or  is 
meant  to  be,  an  English  mid-winter — a  time  very  unsuitable  for 
the  painted  and  decolletee  lady  from  Drury-lane,  who  has  brought 
out  her  friends  and  stitching  for  a  dockyard  holiday.  The  upper 
part  of  the  picture,  at  the  right  hand — the  sawyers — is  about  as 
bad  as  can  be  conceived.  And  all  this  is  the  more  annoying  as 
the  wonderful  series  of  drawings  by  this  artist — the  “  Story 
of  the  Conquest”  (1159),  of  which  the  motif  is  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestry — excels,  in  variety  of  invention,  in  expression,  and  in 
composition,  all  that  Germany  has  done  in  this  way.  If  this 
series  were  executed  in  fresco,  and  in  an  architectural  ordon- 
nanre,  Maclise’s  place  would  yet  be  amongst  the  immortals. 

Mr.  Buskin  did  art  great  service  last  year  when  he  so  cavalierly 
pronounced  that  F.  Pickcrsgill  could  paint  grass,  but  could  not 
paint  a  face.  He  has  proved  in  87,  “  The  Duke  and  Viola,”  that 
he  is  superior  alike  to  that  authoritative  critic’s  praise  and  blame. 
This  picture  is  an  open  defiauce  to  Mr.  Buskin,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  has  great  merits.  There  may  be  finer  pictures, 
but,  for  a  single  face,  Viola’s  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  Exhi¬ 
bition.  That  sweet,  gentle,  passion-pale  countenance,  the  soft, 
maidenly  coyness,  struggling  with  the  suppressed  Southern  pas¬ 
sion,  the  quivering  fingers  clasped  in  agonized  earnestness — all 
this  is  pathos  itself.  The  Duke — a  grand,  condescending  gentle¬ 
man,  lounging,  and  only  half  in  earnest — contrasts  well.  But 
the  rest  of  the  picture  fails.  The  grass  is  stiff  and  awkward  ; 
and  the  trees,  crowded,  dull,  and  foggy,  without  a  single  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Italian  light,  and  with  no  air  through  them  or  light 
beyond  them,  are  undeniably  bad. 

Air.  F.  Stone  has  made  an  immense  stride.  Discarding  his 
print-shop  subjects,  his  “  Normandy  Market  Cart  ”  (355)  is,  of  its 
sort,  perfection.  The  sort  is  not  the  highest ;  but  it  does  one  good 
to  look  at  that  cluster  of  honest,  joyous,  innocent  creatures.  The 
careless,  stupid  peasant,  and  his  still  more  stupid  horse,  admi¬ 
rably  balance  the  noisy  hilarity  of  the  boy  on  the  cart-tail.  It  is 
in  the  simple  walk  of  daily  life  that  the  moral  excellence  of  this 
picture  consists.  The  “  Margaret”  (190)  is  affecting  and  pathetic, 
but,  with  a  higher  aim,  achieves  less  success ;  yet,  now  that  he 
is  rising,  Mr.  Stone  will  rise  yet  more. 

The  obvious  criticism  on  562,  Mr.  Solomon’s  admired,  and 
justly  admired  picture,  is  its  painful  character.  It  is  not 
tragedy  of  the  highest  kind,  but  a  scene  of  human  agony  too 
deep  perhaps  for  art.  It  may  at  least  be  questioned  whether 
celebrare  domcstica  facta  of  this  merely  terrible  sort  is  within 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  painting,  which,  like  tragedy  in  the  old 
definition,  should  have  a  purifj'ing  and  elevating  purpose.  Does 
“Waiting  for  the  Verdict”  teach  much?  There  is  a  deal  of 
simple  homely  truth  which  addresses  the  dullest  mind.  The  whole 
story  is  thoroughly  told.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  culprit 
is  guilty,  and  that  the  wife  knows  it.  And  the  little  ordinary 
contrasts — the  unconscious  baby  and  the  half-sympathising  dog — 
all  these  points,  and  they  are  level  to  the  superficial  observer, 
are  well  brought  out ;  but  they  are  not  very  new.  The  light  in 
the  court  is  certainly  not  derived  from  the  sun  in  the  same 
place  which  he  occupies  outside  the  window  of  the  lobby.  We 
hardly  like  to  say  it  iu  the  case  of  a  painter  who  shows  both  care 
and  feeling  in  his  work,  but  let  Mr.  Solomon  not  aim  for  the 
future  at  that  class  of  common-place  emotions  which  he  has  this 
year  succeeded  in  addressing. 

“Thoughts  of  the  Future”  (135)  is  a  picture  by  an  artist 
little  known,  which  exhibits  very  high  promise — indeed,  it  is  an 
actual  success.  What  it  tells  is  the  world-old  thought,  that 
melancholy  anticipation  of  an  infant’s  future — 

Cui  tantum  in  vita  restet  transire  malorum — 

or  at  least  pericli.  But  it  is  admirably  told,  and  without  the 
least  attempt  at  theatrical  effect.  The  whole  interest  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  mother’s  long,  anxious,  straining  gaze  into  the  in¬ 
scrutable  distance,  which  seems  already  clouded  with  the  shadow 


of  coming  trial  or  trouble.  All  this,  as  a  matter  of  expression,  is 
difficult  for  the  painter  to  tell.  What  tries  an  artist  is  not  so 
much  the  composition  of  feelings  sweeping  over  the  features 
suddenly— passion  is  not  so  hard  to  hit  as  depth  and  concentia- 
tion.  Mr.  Carricll  has  set  himself  a  hard  task,  and  has  conquered 
it  resolutely.  And  he  has  done  it  without  the  trickery  of  sug¬ 
gestive  accessories.  Confident  in  his  power  of  clearly  bringing 
out  his  meaning  by  earnest,  solid  figure  and  face  painting,  he  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  conventional  nonsense  of  symbolical 
flowers  and  mysterious  lights. 

Mr.  Hook’s  three  pictures — (160)  “A  Signal  on  the  Horizon  ” 
(278),  “a  Widow’s  Son  going  to  Sea,”  and  (545)  “The  Shipboy’s 
Letter” — class  themselves  together.  The  first  two  are  so  much 
alike,  both  in  subject  and  treatment,  that  they  may  be  noticed 
together.  I11  all  of  them  the  same  literalness  of  sentiment  is 
aimed  at,  and  to  tell  his  story  Mr.  Hook  does  not  mind  intro¬ 
ducing  letters  and  inscriptions,  which  are  rather  below  the  painter’s 
dignity.  There  is  as  much  truth  of  common  life  in  these  as  in 
Hogarth,  but  with  far  higher  and  purer  painting.  Mr.  Hook’s 
colouring  is  somewhat  crude,  and  his  scenery,  though  evidently 
taken  from  facts  of  Devonshire,  is  deficient ;  nor  is  he  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  rendering  distance.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  little 
of  these  defects  where  there  is  so  much  real  home  feeling.  “  The 
Shipboy’s  Letter”  goes  home  to  the  heart ;  and  if  the  centre  faces 
were  somewhat  rougher  and  coarser,  there  would  be  little  to  desire 
in  this  pleasing  picture. 

Of  the  more  strictly  religious  class  of  painting,  Air.  Dobson  is 
the  most  exact  professor.  He  exhibits  two  subjects,  “  Beading  the 
Psalms”  (63), and  the  “Child  Jesus  going  down  to  Nazareth”  (556). 
This  artist  does  not  rise,  and  we  fear  never  will  rise,  beyond  his 
present  level,  which  is  not  the  lowest,  but  certainly  not  the  highest. 
He  is  pleasing,  but  timid,  and,  as  we  fear,  thinks  that  reverence 
is  in  some  way  attained  by  insipidity.  The  smaller  picture  is  as 
bad  as  can  be,  and  we  suppose  only  aims  at  the  print-shops.  The 
character  of  the  Psalms  is  scarcely  to  be  read — still  less  by  model 
children,  with  clean  faces  and  unexceptionable  teachers.  This  is 
mere  namby-pamby.  As  to  the  other,  though  addressed  to  the 
simply  biblical  mind,  we  profess  ourselves  altogether  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  meaning.  The  child  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old  at 
the  date  of  this  incident,  and  had  just  astonished  the  Doctors  by 
his  heavenly  aspect.  Here  he  is  a  sickly  lad,  apparently  unable 
to  walk.  We  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  what  Air.  Dobson  is  painting, 
except  that  he  got  hold  of  the  motif  of  an  Italian  “  Flight  into 
Egypt,”  and  thought  himself  safe  in  translating  the  figures  and 
scenery,  only  just  changing  the  child  in  arms  of  the  old  picture 
into  the  painful,  sprawling  youth  under  whom  Joseph  is  stumbling 
in  the  work  before  us.  As  a  painting,  it  is  clean  and  flat,  with  cold 
inexpressive  colouring,  but  a  certain  limpid  sweetness  of  feeling 
which  attracts.  We  cannot  exactly  find  fault,  but  we  are  far 
from  impressed  with  this  style  of  art.  The  scenery,  again,  is 
quite  false.  Fig-trees  do  not  grow  in  this  way.  In  the  Eastern 
laud  there  are  no  English  forest  glades ;  and  though  the  oleander 
is  the  “  willow  by  the  watercourses”  of  Scripture,  it  grows  in 
Palestine  into  a  tree  twenty  feet  high.  Air.  Dobson  has  painted 
both  his  fig  and  oleander  Bom  English  pot  specimens,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Air.  Frith  has  made  a  most  remarkable  step  this  year — but 
it  is  downwards.  Becollecting  his  former  successes,  we  are  not 
desirous  to  be  severe  on  “Kate  Nickleby”  (125),  or  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Flower-girl”  (152)— the  one  being  dull  and  ugly,  and  the 
other,  not  impudent,  or  vulgar,  or  pretty,  or  pert,  or  anything 
but  a  negation  of  all  these.  However,  there  is  a  brother  B.A. 
something  worse — we  need  only  mention  Air.  Chalon’s  (197) 
“  Sophia  Western although  Mr.  Chalon  stands  above  Air.  G. 
Jones,  B.A.,  who,  among  other  performances,  exhibits  “Luna” 
(393),  a  young  and  by  no  means  pretty  young  woman  lounging 
on  a  chalky  crescent,  and,  as  we  heard  a  juvenile  critic  remark, 
scratching  her  head.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  earnest 
admirers  of  the  great  Landseer ;  but  in  both  his  branches  of  art 
he  this  year  fully  lives  up  to  himself.  His  two  principal  works 
are  favourable  specimens.  That  ridiculous  canine  comedy  (343), 
“Uncle  Tom,”  will  call  out  smiles  rather  of  the  sardonic  sort 
among  the  Transatlantic  visitors.  The  satire  is  as  keen  as  the 
fun  is  broad.  But  somehow,  in  all  these  very  human  dogs,  we 
feel — it  may  be  sentimentalism — inclined  to  make  the  same 
sort  of  protest  as  in  reading  about  Yahoos  ;  humanity  is  some¬ 
how  lowered  in  this  glorification  of  beastdom.  The  “  Brae 
Mar”  scene  (77)  is  fine — that  is,  it  is  a  fine  Landseer — just  that 
and  no  more ;  hut  we  know  all  about  stags  and  mist,  and  the 
monarch  of  the  herd  looks  very  ideal,  as  it  seems,  for  the  sake  of 
having  his  portrait  painted.  Oris  he  composing  a  sonnet  ?  The 
introduction  of  the  rabbit  and  sundry  other  creatures  led  us  at 
first  to  think  that  the  subject  was  from  jlisop's  Fables.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told  that  we  do  not  understand  Landseer.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  in  this  picture  his  breadth  of  effect  is,  in  fact, 
only  slovenly  painting.  Still,  it  is  an  advance  on  last  year’s  dog, 
which  was  done  in  such  a  hurry  that  the  artist  forgot  to  paint  the 
animal’s  coat  wet  when  he  came  out  of  the  water. 


THE  LATEE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  AT  MANCHESTEE. 

N  our  last  notice  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art-Trea¬ 
sures,  we  traced  the  progress  of  Italian  painting,  as  there 
illustrated,  from  its  first  emancipation  from  Byzantine  bondage 
i  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  its  culminating  point  in  the  persons 
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of  the  greatest  masters  of  its  several  schools.  Our  present  less 
pleasing  task  •will  be  to  mark  its  rapid  decline.  The  downward 
steps  were  not  indeed  strictly  simultaneous  over  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Some  schools  and  successions  showed  greater  force  and 
vitality  than  others;  but  complete  exhaustion  and  decay  awaited 
them  all  iu  turn.  The  school  of  Venice — to  which  we  have 
arrived  in  our  hasty  summary — was  one  of  those  which  longest 
withstood  the  advancing  corruption.  Indeed,  its  special  emi¬ 
nence  for  a  healthy  naturalism  and  an  unrivalled  mastery 
of  colour,  was  not  attained  until  the  art  of  painting  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  had  already  much  deteriorated.  In  our  last  number 
we  scarcely  did  justice  to  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  Venetian 
school  which  are  on  view  at  Manchester.  We  had  overlooked  a 
very  exquisite  little  triptych  of  the  “  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,” 
by  Giusto  Padovano  (288),  dated  1367,  contributed  by  Prince 
Albert  from  the  Ottingen-Wallerstein  collection  at  Kensington  ; 
and  also,  among  several  pictures  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Triumph  of  Scipio”  (289),  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  in  the  British  Institution.  Agaiu,  by  Carlo  Cri- 
velli,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  two  remarkable 
pictures,  exhibited  by  Lord  Ward — the  first  (191),  a  kind  of 
dramatic  conversazione,  in  which  an  advanced  naturalism  will  be 
noticed  ;  the  other,  a  “  Pieta”  (192),  in  which  there  is  a  grotesque 
rendering  of  passionate  feeling.  By  Giovanni  Bellini  there  are 
two  pictures,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  before  noticed — a 
striking,  but  somewhat  wooden,  portrait  of  a  young  man  (193), 
of  Mr.  Holford’s,  and  an  impressive  “  St.  Francis”  (194),  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dingwall.  Far  higher  praise  is  deserved  by  a  really 
exquisite  “  Cima  da  Conegliano”  (197) — a  St.  Catherine — from 
Lord  Northwick’s  collection;  and  Mr.  D.  Watts  Russell  con¬ 
tributes  a  “  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine”  (198),  by  the  same  artist. 
From  him  we  advance  to  those  great  masters  with  whose 
names  the  Venetian  style  is  more  generally  associated,  and 
who — perhaps  from  our  own  national  tendencies  to  form  a  school 
of  rich  colourists — are  special  favourites  with  English  col¬ 
lectors  and  amateurs.  A  second  reason  why  Giorgione  and 
Titian  and  their  followers  are  so  universally  appreciated 
may  be  that,  as  they  painted  more  in  oils  than  in  fresco,  their 
works  have  been  disseminated  widely,  and  many  persons  who 
have  never  travelled  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  manner.  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  best 
sketches  and  engravings,  however  well  they  may  reproduce  form 
and  outline,  cannot  give  the  least  notion  of  colour,  nor  the  more 
delicate  nuances  of  expression  ;  and  it  might  have  fared  but  ill 
with  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  painters  had  their  design  only  been 
familiar  to  us,  and  had  their  peculiar  characteristics  been  un¬ 
known  save  by  inadequate  and  unintelligible  description.  The 
beautiful  and  undefinable  glow  of  warm  harmonious  colour  that 
distinguishes  Giorgione  iu  particular,  may  be  seen  to  much 
advantage  in  several  fine  pictures  at  Manchester — most  notably 
in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  “Judgment  of  Paris  ”  (203),  in  the  land¬ 
scape  with  figures  (204),  from  theRogersCollectiou,  now  belonging 
to  Sir  J.  Ramsden,  and  in  the  “Music  Party”  (202), — that  ideal 
of  the  refined  alfresco  enjoyment  of  the  sunny  south — the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Northwick,  which  however,  Dr.  Waagen,  we 
scarcely  know  why,  prefers  to  assign  to  Palma  Vecchio.  Among 
other  pictures  by  the  same  artist  at  Manchester  are  Mr,  Baring’s 
“  Daughter  of  Herodias  ”  (200),  Lord  Durham’s  “  Titian’s 
Mistress”  (206),  and  Dr.  Wellesley’s  “  Chevalier  Bayard  ”  (212). 
His  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  would  have  been  a  valuable  specimen  of  his  manner 
in  historical  or  religious  scenes  ;  but  that  collection — probably 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  its  founder’s  bequest — is  wholly  un¬ 
represented  in  Manchester. 

Of  Titian  we  find  several  excellent  specimens,  of  which  218, 
from  Lord  Ward’s  gallery,  is  as  demoralized  in  sentiment  as  it  is 
fine  in  colour.  Mr.  A.  Darby  has  contributed  what  are  probably 
copies  of  some  fine  ideal  heads  of  Roman  Ernpei’ors ;  and  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Ariosto  (236)  a  replica  ofLord  Darnley ’s — of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  (227),  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford  — and  of  Philip  II. 
(233),  belonging  to  Lord  Stanhope,  will  arrest  every  observer 
by  their  historical  as  well  as  artistic  importance.  No.  229,  the 
finished  sketch  by  the  artist  for  his  great  picture  in  theEscurial, 
is  interesting  to  a  high  degree.  This  was  in  the  Rogers  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  belongs  now  to  Lord  H.  Vane.  The  Queen  sends  a 
good  landscape  (230) ;  Lord  Darnley,  a  “  Rape  of  Europa”  (231) ; 
and  Lord  De  Grey  the  “  Titian’s  Daughtei',”  from  the  Orleans 
Gallery.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  pictures  we  have  already 
enumerated,  how  rich  the  Manchester  Gallery  is  in  works  of  this 
great  Venetian  artist.  There  are  many  others  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  we  shall  only  single  out  the  portraits  of  Alessandro  de 
Medici  (243),  from  Hampton  Court;  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
(244),  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester  ;  Mr.  Grenfell’s 
“  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine”  (241),  and  Mr.  Sanders’  “  Mag¬ 
dalen”  (246).  The  feeling  of  the  last-mentioned  painting  is  of 
course  exceptionable.  One  would  not  go  to  Titian  for  devotional 
or  spiritual  treatment  of  a  subject.  An  ancient  copy,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale  (249),  of  his  famous  “  St.  Peter  Martyr,”  in  the 
church  of  S.S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  will  be  interesting  to  all  who 
have  not  seen  the  original  at  Venice  ;  and  they  will  wonder,  the 
charm  of  its  colour  being  absent,  why  this  spasmodic  composition 
is  so  much  admired.  We  next  observe  a  delightfully  warm  paint¬ 
ing  by  Bonifazio  (250),  representing  the  “  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints,”  contributed  by  Mr.  Holford.  This  was  formerly  known 
as  a  Palma  Vecchio;  and,  indeed,  among  the  minor  artists  of  this 


school,  everybody’s  works  seem  to  be  assigned  by  connoisseurs 
and  art-critics,  ad  libitum,  to  somebody  else. 

Passing  over  the  less  important  names  of  Moretto  and  Mo¬ 
roni,  we  reach  Tintoretto, by  whom  there  are  here  some  memorable 
pictures.  From  Hampton  Court  we  have  (260)  the  superb  but 
scarcely  pleasing  nude  pageantry  of  the  “Nine  Muses,”  and  the 
stately  “Esther  before  Ahasuerus  ”  (261).  Two  well-known 
pictures  from  the  Oideans  Gallery,  both  now  belonging  to  Lord 
Darnley,  (264)  “The  Milky  Way,”  and  (265)  the  “  Leda,”  are 
gorgeous  indecencies.  There  are  also  three  powerful  portraits  by 
this  master.  Of  Palma  Vecchio,  Mr.  Holford  contributes  a 
“  Virgin  and  Child”  (214),  and  Sir  Culling  Eardley  a  “  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine”  (215).  We  note  also  a  Paris  Bordone  and  a 
good  portrait  by  Pordenone,  both  worthy  of  study.  Paolo  V e- 
ronese,  who  should  be  the  patron  saint  of  scene-painters,  cannot 
be  judged  of  fairly  by  the  specimens,  though  numerous  and  of 
average  merit,  exhibited  at  Manchester.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
contributes  the  “  Magdalen  ”  (275)  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
British  Institution  three  years  ago ;  and  Lords  Darnley  and 
Yarborough  some  pictures,  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  scant 
modesty.  Of  his  portraits,  which  were  always  powerful,  we  find 
no  example  in  the  present  collection.  After  Paolo  Veronese 
there  is  no  great  name  among  Venetian  painters,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  Bassano.  Two  pictures  by  this  artist  (281,  282),  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Rogers  Collection  by  Lord  H.  Vane  and  Mr. 
Birchall  respectively,  are  fairly  interesting  and  characteristic. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  school  followed  close  upon  the 
climax  of  its  glory  in  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo.  Indeed,  the 
last  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  jphjsg'xmm-naturalism  of  the 
latter,  however  admirable  for  the  perfection  of  technical  processes 
or  for  grandeur  of  anatomical  delineation,  not  so  much  heralded 
as  exemplified  the  initial  abandonment  of  the  highest  aims  and 
objects  of  art.  Among  the  degenerate  successors  of  these  great 
men  the  true  spirit  of  art  had  all  but  become  extinct,  while  a 
fatal  facility  of  mannered  imitation  hardly  adds  value  or  interest 
to  their  insipid  productions. 

Giulio  Romano  can  never  be  highly  esteemed  by  any  who  re¬ 
member  the  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of  his  frescoes  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Te,  at  Mantua.  At  Manchester  there  are  several 
unimportant  pictures  by  this  artist,  of  which  we  notice  (161)  the 
“Alexander  the  Great,”  sent  by  Mr.  Dingwall,  and  (162)  the 
“  Sacrifice  to  Jupiter,”  from  Hampton  Court.  In  portraiture,  how¬ 
ever,  great  triumphs  continued  to  be  achieved  by  painte:  s  who  had 
lost  nearly  all  power  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  art,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  excellent  likeness  of  “Cardinal  Pole”  (164),  by 
Perino  del  Vaga,  contributed  by  Lord  Spencer.  Of  the  rare 
artist  Peuni,  we  have  a  pleasing  composition  of  a  “  Holy  Family” 
(165),  belonging  to  Lord  Pembroke;  and  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
triptych  of  three  saints  (168),  by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  has  very 
considerable  interest.  Two  altar-pieces,  by  Innocenzo  da  Imola — 
(316),  the  property  of  Mr.  Dingwall,  nnd(i69),  from  the  Wootton 
Collection — and  another,  also  from  Mr.  Bromley’s  collection,  by 
G.  M.  da  Cotignola  (174)  (which  was  referred  to  in  our  recent 
reviewofM.  Rio’s  volume),  are  remarkable  as  showing  the  influence 
of  Raffaelle  on  painters  who  were  originally  pupils  of  Francia. 
Here,  too,  must  be  named  Vincenzo  Pagani,  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
whom,  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Davenport  Bromley,  is  a  gi’eat  ornament  (119)  to  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  rest  of  the  Raffaelleschi  deserve  no  special  notice. 

Vasari  comes  first  among  the  more  immediate  followers  of 
Michael  Angelo.  His  best  picture  at  Manchester  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  group  of  ideal  portraits,  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  will  come  more  properly  here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  than  among  the  followers  of  Giorgione.  Lord  Elgin 
sends  a  most  vivid  portrait  of  a  female  (10C)  by  this  master;  and 
Lord  Northwick’s  triptych  (105) — which  Dr.  Waagen  gives  to 
Bloemart — together  with  Mr.  Baring’s  “  Holy  Family  ”  (213), 
should  be  carefully  studied.  By  Bronzino  there  are  two  portraits  of 
Cosmode’  Medici  (1 17,  118);  and  by  Danicle  da  Volterra,  a  small 
and  early  copy  (112)  of  his  well-known  “Descent  from  the 
Cross,”  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  de’  Monti,  and  an  “  Entomb¬ 
ment”  (113)  of  Mr.  Angerstein’s.  Among  the  Michelangioleschi 
we  would  also  reckon  Semolei,  by  whom  there  is  a  rather  striking 
“  Baptism”  (178),  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  flourished  1488—1530,  is  the  type  of  a 
somewhat  eclectic  Florentine  school,  which  cannot  well  be  em¬ 
braced  under  any  broader  classification.  His  “  Holy  Family  ” 
(26)  is  the  first  picture  we  have  had  to  notice  in  the  separate 
saloon  devoted  to  Lord  Hertford’s  Collection.  By  this  artist,  also, 
there  are  two  fine  portraits  at  Manchester,  contributed  by  Lord 
Cowper — one  (108)  of  a  “  Lady,”  the  other  (107)  of  himself, 
a  most  striking  picture.  His  “  Holy  Family  ”  (in),  belonging 
to  Sir  H.  De  Trafford,  is  pretty  but  feeble.  Another  of  the 
same  subject,  but  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Elizabeth 
added  (110) — the  property  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon — for¬ 
merly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  should  be  examined.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  by 
whom  there  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Copernicus  (68), 
placed  out  of  its  chronological  order  in  the  Manchester  Catalogue, 
in  order  (we  suppose)  to  bring  it  next  to  two  pictures  by 
Masaccio,  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  D.  Lowe. 

There  yet  remain  the  schools  of  Parma  aud  of  Ferrara  to  be 
noticed.  Of  the  latter  we  observe  three  works  by  Mazzolino,  one 
of  which,  the  “Passage  of  the  Red  Sea”  (381),  belonging  to 
Mr.  Solly,  is  very  characteristic,  though  a  most  absurd  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  event.  Garofalo  does  not  seem  to  he  repre¬ 
sented  at  Manchester.  The  style  of  Correggio,  however,  may  be 
studied  in  six  good  specimens — a  charming  “Madonna”  (39 9)  of 
Lord  Carlisle’s,  and  the  Hampton  Court  portrait  of  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli  the  sculptor  (400),  being  the  most  remarkable.  Nor  must 
we  forget  Lord  Ward’s  replica  of  the  Dresden  “  Magdalene” 
(402),  about  which  there  is  so  curious  a  history  as  to  its  discovery 
and  its  legal  ownership.  We  single  out  the  portrait  of  Charles  V. 
(407),  belonging  to  Mr.  Augcrstein,  as  the  most  noticeable  work 
of  Parmigianino,  the  ablest  of  Correggio’s  followers.  Baroccio, 
who  has  the  credit  of  attempting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  accom¬ 
plishing,  a  reform  in  art,  especially  in  colour,  next  claims  our 
attention.  By  this  artist  there  is  the  celebrated  “  Madonna  del 
Gatto”  (41 1 ),  formerly  in  the  Rogers  Collection,  but  now  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sir  John  Ramsden.  Mrs.  Dawson  contributes  a  “  Holy 
Family”  (412)  by  the  same  artist.  We  may  here  observe  that, 
in  the  confused  provisional  catalogue  prepared  for  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  these  two  pictures,  among  others,  are  doubly 
entered,  with  a  double  numeration.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of 
the  difficulty  of  using  this  incomplete  guide.  It  would  have 
been,  we  believe,  worth  any  labour  or  expense  to  have  provided 
a  good  catalogue  in  the  first  instance.  In  the  next  place  we  may 
properly  take  Domenico  Feti,  who,  though  the  date  of  his  death 
is  1624,  precedes  Raffaelle  in  the  Manchester  numeration. 
There  is  a  strange  picture  of  his,  belonging  to  Lord  Yarborough 
(120),  representing  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  of  the  Vineyard. 
Coarse,  irreverent  naturalism,  without  a  spark  of  deeper  senti¬ 
ment,  has  seldom  gone  greater  lengths  than  in  this  composition. 
We  pass  on  to  Carlo  Dolce,  whose  most  conspicuous  work  here 
is  a  large  picture  of  Lord  Darnley’s  (125),  representing  “  the 
Virgin  giving  a  portrait  of  St.  Dominic  to  the  Superiors  of  a 
Convent.”  Besides  this,  his  “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine”  (124), 
from  Althorp  House,  and  his  “Nativity”  (127),  from  Panshanger, 
will  find  numerous  admirers.  From  Carlo  Dolce  the  transition 
to  the  tame  but  pure  sentimentalism  of  Sassoferrato  is  very  easy. 
By  this  somewhat  over-estimated  but  well-meaning  artist,  there 
are  two  or  three  excellent  specimens  in  the  Exhibition — for 
example,  the  celebrated  “  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine”  (38)  in  the 
Hertford  Gallery,  Lord  Warwick’s  “Virgin  and  Child,”  and  Mr. 
Danby  Seymour’s  “  Annunciation”  (177).  To  these  we  must  add 
(209)  a  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  Phillips,  in 
which  the  painter’s  endeavour  to  realize  a  higher  type  than  was 
usual  in  his  age  is  well  exemplified. 

We  go  back  a  little  in  point  of  time  to  the  Procaccini  and 
Carracci,  the  reforming  eclecticists  of  Milan  and  Bologna.  Of 
the  former,  Manchester  has  one  specimen  (320),  a  “  Picta,”  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Darby — the  work  probably  of  the  one  bearing 
the  Christian  name  of  Giulio  Ccsare.  The  latter  and  more 
important  school  is  more  numerously  illustrated.  Witness  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts’s  “Madonna  and  Child”  (321)  and  Lord  Carlisle’s 
“  Entombment”  (322),  by  Ludovico  ;  and,  out  of  at  least  a  dozen 
works  by  Annibale,  “  St.  Rock”  (326),  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Wadmore,  Lord  Carlisle’s  “  Three  Maries”  (327) — a  picture  well 
known  by  engravings,  and  the  new  Speaker’s  “  Conversazione” 
(331) — a  really  fine  composition  of  its  kind.  The  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  has  also  contributed  two  works  by  Annibale,  an  “  Assump¬ 
tion”  (328),  and  a  “  Coronation  of  the  Virgin”  (335),  which  was 
in  the  Rogers  Collection.  Whatever  be  the  inferiority  of  these 
to  the  works  of  the  purer  schools,  compare  with  them  (334) 
“  A  Butcher’s  Shop,  containing  Portraits  of  the  Carracci  Family,” 
from  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  this  almost  revolting  pictui'c, 
we  have  a  specimen  of  the  lowest  conceivable  degradation  of 
artistic  feeling,  more  offensive  too,  from  its  large  scale,  than  the 
parallel  vulgarities  of  the  Dutch  naturalisti.  Guido  is  the  next 
claimant  on  our  attention;  and  his  “  Cleopatra”  (336)  from 
Windsor  Castle,  Mr.  Harford’s  “Assumption”  (338).  Mi-. 
Munro’s  “Europe”  (339),  and  Lord  Yarborough’s  “Salome” 
(342  or  366),  must  be  selected  as  the  best  tvpal  examples.  Of 
four  pictures  by  Albani,  Mr.  Ilolford’s  “Riposo”  (345)  is  the 
best;  and  of  nine  specimens  of  Domenicbiuo,  we  select  Lord 
Carlisle’s  well-known  “  St.  John  Evangelist”  (349)  and  a  really 
beautiful  “  St.  Agnes”  (350),  from  Windsor,  as  most  worthy  of 
examination.  Guercino  is  the  last  great  name  of  this  school  ; 
and  of  his  numerous  works  at  Manchester,  the  “Portrait  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden”  (362)  is  the  most  interesting  his¬ 
torically.  The  dark-coloured  altar-piece  (365)  belonging  to  Mr. 
Baring,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  “  Madonna  with  Bird”  (368) 
arc,  however,  more  characteristic  examples  of  his  style,  unless  that 
praise  be  given  lo  two  pictures,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wynn 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Stanifortb,  which  are  really  almost  too  immodest 
for  exhibition. 

Three  more  names,  Caravaggio,  Spagnoletto,  and  Salvator 
Rosa,  conduct  us  to  the  end  of  our  task  in  tracing  the  decay  of 
Italian  art.  Of  the  earliest  artist  of  this  peculiar  school,  Sir  P. 
Egcrton’s  “Entombment”  ( 1 8 1)  is  a  sufficient  specimen.  Lord 
Spencer’s  “  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Prayer”  (416) — a  picture  of 
a  higher  order  than  usual — is  a  most  happy  example  of  Spagno- 
lctto ;  and  of  several  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa,  none  will 
compare  with  Lord  Hertford’s  famous  one  (40  in  the  Hertford 
Saloon),  which,  with  the  Sassoferrato  mentioned  before,  are  the 
only  Italian  pictures  among  the  masterpieces  lent  by  that  noble¬ 
man  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Here  we  conclude  our 
summary  of  the  Italian  styles.  The  development  of  Teutonic 
art  and  of  the  Spanish  and  French  schools  must  be  the  subject 
of  a  future  paper. 


MUSIC. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

TL  Til O  VA  TORE  was  produced  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
on  Saturday  last.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  cast 
is  the  Azucena  of  Madame  Alboni,  who  throws  more  energy  into 
the  character  than  we  were  prepared  to  expect  from  her.  The 
scene  in  which  she  recounts  to  her  adopted  son.  Manrieo,  the 
dreadful  tale  upon  which  the  story  turns,  and  in  which  she  con¬ 
jures  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  is  highly  effective.  The  por¬ 
tentous  air  Stride  la  vampa  gains  an  additional  significance  when 
sung  by  the  full,  deep,  and  resonant  voice  of  Madame  Alboni; 
and  the  marvellous  beauty  of  her  tones  was  also  conspicuous  in 
the  last  act,  where  the  gipsy,  dreaming  of  her  wild  life  of  free¬ 
dom,  sings  Ai  nostri  monti  ritornerema ,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
fearful  scene  of  recrimination  taking  place  at  the  moment  between 
Manrieo  and  Leonora. 

We  have  heard  Signor  Giuglini  with  more  pleasure  in  some 
of  his  other  characters  than  in  that  of  Manrieo.  As  far  as 
mere  singing  can  go,  however,  he  is  never  at  fault.  He  plays 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  music,  and  his  voice  has  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  an  instrument.  He  reserved  his  most  powerful  displays, 
as  usual,  for  the  last,  and  the  air  Di.  quella  pint  was  delivered 
with  startling  energy.  The  air  sung  from  the  tower  Ah!  die  la 
morte  oynora,  did  not  fail  of  its  accustomed  encore.  Madlle. 
Spczia  appears  in  Leonora,  her  second  character,  the  first  having 
been  the  Leonora  of  La  Favorita.  She  piroves  herself  quite  capable 
of  encountering  the  trying  music  of  Verdi ;  and  her  performance 
of  such  pieces  as  Di  tale  amor,  and  the  duet  Mira,  di  acerbe, 
shows  her  to  be  completely  mistress  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of 
vocalization.  _ 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

A/fADLLE.  VICTOIRE  BALFE  made  her  debut  in  the  Son- 
M  nambula  on  Thursday  evening.  The  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  daughter  of  the  most  popular  living  English 
composer,  was  an  event  calculated  to  awaken  much  interest. 
Nor  were  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  been  led  to  form  a  high 
idea  of  the  young  lady’s  talents  disappointed.  Mdlle.  Balfe  has  a 
very  agreeable,  pure  soprano  voice,  and  her  training  has  been 
doubtless  of  the  best.  A  little  natural  trepidation  interfered  at 
first  with  her  execution,  but  she  gathered  confidence  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  quickly  engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  house.  At 
present,  indeed,  her  voice  is  wanting  in  that  power  and  vigour 
which  is  requisite  for  the  highest  vocal  efforts.  But  her  dramatic 
powers  arc  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and,  without  flattery  or  exagge¬ 
ration,  we  may  say  that  a  more  intelligent  and  interesting  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  innocent  Amina  could  hardly 
be  wished  for.  ”  Her  face  and  figure  are  both  greatly  in  her 
favour,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  high  qualifications  for 
success  in  characters  of  a  similar  stamp  to  that  of  the  heroine  of 
the  Sonnambula.  We  have  rarely  witnessed  a  more  genuinely 
successful  debut. 

The  audience  expressed  their  gratification  by  unlimited  recalls 
at  the  end  of  the  several  acts  and  the  close  of  the  piece.  Madlle. 
Balfe  has  yet  something  to  learn.  Nature  has  evidently  niade  her 
a  good  actress ;  but  the  highly  artificial  style  of  vocalization  of 
the  present  day  is  a  matter  of  training  and  unwearied  practice. 
Whether  her  voice  will  gain  by  use,  and  by  some  additional 
years  of  age,  the  robustness  necessary  for  an  operatic  singer  dc 
premiere  force,  we  can  hardly  say.  The  Elvino  on  this  occasion 
was  Sign  or  Gardoui,  while  'Signor  Rouconi  undertook  the  part 
of  Rudolph,  and  infused  into  it  some  of  his  irresistible  fun. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

A  T  the  last  Saturday  concert  of  the  Crystal  Palace  band,  Mr. 
Jjl  Henry  Leslie’s  choir  varied  the  entertainment  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  selection  of  madrigals  and  part-songs.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  this  species  of  music  is  a  cheering  symptom,  but  it  is 
evident  that  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  it  is  executed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Leslie  has  trained  his  choir  to  a  high 
degree  of  precision,— the  voices  go  together  like  one,  and  shades 
of  piano  and  forte  are  attended  to  with  a  rare  delicacy — but,  in 
many  cases,  the  sense  of  the  words  sung  is  sacrificed  to  mere  * 
mechanical  accuracy  of  execution.  For  instance,  Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful  part-song,  “  Oh,  hills !  0I1,  vales  of  pleasure !”  was 
staccatocd  nearly  all  through,  as  though  it  had  been  a  mere  sol-fa 
exercise,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  it 
expresses.  “  Rule  Britannia”  was  taken  prestissimo,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  air,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  words.  We  protest  against  such  a  desecration  of  our 
great  naval  and  national  anthem,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  glibness  of  a  body  of  vocalists.  The  “  Boat  song,  ’ 
Mr.  II.  Leslie’s  own  composition,  and  the  “Harvest  song,”  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Macfarrcn,  both  exhibit  instances  of  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  to  the  quantity  and  accent  of  the  words 
which  they  have  set  to  music  ;  sense  and  poetry  being  sacrificed 
to  make  the  syllables  square  in  with  the  melody.  Two  part 
sours,  by  Mr.  Hatton,  “When  evening’s  twilight  gathers  round,” 
and  “  The  Tar’s  song”  are  excellent  examples  of  the  avoidance  of 
this  defect,  and  they  were  botli  admirably  sung  by  the  choir. 
Something  more  novel  than  Testa’s  “  Down  in  a  flowery  vale, 
and  Pearsall’s  “  Oh,  who  will  o’er  the  downs  with  me,”  might 
surely  have  been  found  to  make  out  the  programme. 
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The  baud  played  in  very  good  style  Beethoven’s  symphony  in  C 
minor,  as  well  as  Mr.  II.  Leslie’s  overture  “  The  Templar,  and  an 
overture  by  Litolff,  entitled  “  Robespierre,”  which  is  something  of 
a  novelty.  Robespierre  has  of  late  found  his  defenders  and  eulo¬ 
gists,  and  Herr  Litolff  has  thought  him  worth  making  the  subject 
of  a  nmsico-biographical  sketch.  The  overture  commences  vs  ith  a 
solemn  movement,  which  brings  before  us  the  melancholy  enthu¬ 
siast  in  his  early  days ;  the  introduction  of  the  “  Marseillaise” 
marks  the  birth  of  the  young  Republic,  and  we  are  finally  led 
into  the  thick  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  What  becomes  of  the 
hero  at  the  close,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  determine;  but  a 
sharp  report  of  a  drum  towards  the  end,  seems  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  decisive  fusillade,  after  which  matters  are  shortly  wound 
up.  The  work  seems  ingenious  and  thoughtful ;  but  it  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  “Marseillaise”  for  its  liveliest  passages. 

Mr.  Svendscn’s  fantasia  on  the  flute  was  charmingly  played. 
He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  artifices  by  which  something  like 
the  effect  of  two  flutes  simultaneously  playing  is  produced  on  this 
instrument,  but  the  adagio  variation  was  that  in  which  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  his  intonation  was  most  successfully  dis¬ 
played.  _ 

COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION. 

rriIAT  harmonious  Society  with  a  name  terribly  hard  forEnglish 
1  mouths — the  Kolner-Manner-Gesang-Verein — is  now  for 
a  third  time  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  Their  performances  take 
place  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  where  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  one  onWednesday.  The  Chorus,  unlike  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie’s,  consists  entirely  of  male  voices,  and  the  stock  of  available 
music  is  therefore  somewhat  limited.  Some  of  the  best  German 
composers,  however,  have  not  disdained  to  write  music  adapted 
to  Societies  thus  constituted,  and  the  names  of  C.  M.  Von  Weber 
and  Mendelssohn  are  among  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Lieder- 
tafel.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Cologne  Chorus  is 
excessive  neatness  and  unity  of  execution,  and  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  light  and  shade.  There  is  also 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  sung,  than 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  English  part-song  singers.  This 
was  evident  in  the  first  piece  given — the  “  Abschieds-tafel,  or 
“  parting  banquet,” — a  chorus  taken  from  the  posthumous  works 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  which  was  excellently  sung,  and  enunciated 
with  a  manly  feeling  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  “  Wasserfahrt,”  the  words  of  which  are  by  Heine,  set  to 
music  by  Mendelssohn,  was  also  a  charming  piece,  and  beautifully 
given.  Rics’s  “  Traller-liedchen,”  a  mere  trifle,  was  very  lively 
and  pretty  ;  and  Dr.  Silcher’s  “  Bohemian  popular  song,”  though 
rather  long,  was  so  excellently  warbled,  as  to  call  forth  a 
general  encore.  The  solo  parts  were  less  effective ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  sung  the  baritone-solo,  “  Der  Gondolier,”  seemed 
to  have  formed  a  most  extraordinary  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  piece.  It  is  a  lover’s  invitation  to  his  mistress  to  accompany 
him  for  an  evening  trip  in  a  gondola ;  but  it  was  rolled  forth 
with  an  accent  that  sounded  more  like  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat.  Another  solo,  “Song  of  Liberty,”  by  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  was  more  successfully  sung.  Instead  of  the  celebrated 
“  Schwertlied,”  which  was  in  the  programme,  a  pretty  little  song 
of  Weber’s,  “  Sohn  der  Rube,”  was  introduced  ;  and  the  concert 
terminated  with  Liitzow’s  “  Wild  Hunt.” 

Looking  back  to  former  years,  we  scarcely  think  that  the 
Society  exhibits  advance  ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
hiusic  to  which  its  energies  are  principally  devoted,  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  most  unsubstantial  kind.  There  is  none  of  the 
vigour  and  muscle  of  the  English  glee  ;  but  a  superabundance 
of  prettinesses  and  effects  based  upon  little  more  than  strong 
contrasts  of  piano  and  forte.  In  a  word,  though  something  may 
be  learnt  from  these  performances,  they  also  furnish  hints  of 
what  is  to  be  avoided  by  our  own  Societies  of  a  similar  kind. 


REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST  OF  FRANCE. 

IT  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  tourists  w  ho  confine  themselves 
to  the  part  of  Europe  which  is  described  in  Mr.  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
books,  might  add  very  considerably,  as  well  to  the  interest  as  to 
the  real  value  of  their  productions,  if  they  would  introduce  into 
their  volumes  two  or  three  chapters  about  the  local  literature 
•of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  To  the  librarian  or  the 
historian  of  literature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  trash;  and 
although  in  half  a  dozen  such  books  of  travels,  not  two  or  three 
works  might  be  mentioned  which  would  be  in  the  least  inte¬ 
resting  or  valuable  to  the  ordinary  reader,  materials  would 
nevertheless  be  collected  which  might,  if  the  fashion  should 
become  general,  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  certain  classes 
of  students,  and  even  to  the  politician.  A  traveller,  passing 
a  year  or  two  ago  through  the  heart  of  La  Vendee,  observed 
that  the  Siecle  was  the  newspaper  which  seemed  most  in  request 
at  the  cafes  and  reading-rooms.  How,  of  course,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  generalize  upon  this,  or  straightway  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  change  of  political  feeling  in  the  old  stronghold  of  legi¬ 
timacy.  We  merely  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  the  sort 
of  facts  which  we  should  wish  our  tourists  to  observe.  The 


opportunities  are  endless.  What  a  blessing  for  a  man  detained 
for  a  few-  hours  on  a  wet  day,  in  a  provincial  town,  where  there 
were  no  sights,  to  have  a  distinct  object  to  which  to  devote  his 
time  !  A  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  would  thus  become 
the  common  property  of  society,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  obscure  and  struggling  genius  would  be  known  to  Europe 
some  years  earlier  than  would  bo  the  case  it  his  fame  were 
allowed  to  filter  first  through  his  town,  then  through  his  district, 
till  it  at  last  trickled  down  to  swell  the  current  of  his  national 
literature.  If  travellers  in  Scotland,  or  in  France,  had  adopted 
this  plan,  the  world  might  have  sooner  become  alive  to  the  genius 
of  Hugh  Miller,  and  Jasmin  might  have  burned  rather  earlier 
than  he  did,  that  famous  arm-chair  in  which  all  the  Jasmins 
before  his  time  had  been  carried  to  die  in  the  workhouse. 

These  thoughts  have  been  recalled  to  us  by  receiving  a  packet 
of  books  aud  advertisements  from  the  South  of  France,  which 
show  that  there  is,  if  not  an  important,  still  a  tolerably  active 
literary  life  in  districts  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for 
it.  From  Bordeaux  we  receive  some  specimens  of  a  strange 
series  of  smartly  written  pamphlets,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
“  shoot  the  passing  folly  as  it  flies”  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne.  One  which  has  had  a  great  success  is  called  Les 
Magnolias  de  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  merely  local  interest,  and  is 
devoted  to  narrating  the  history  and  adventures  of  a  large  and 
very  old  Magnolia,  which  was  lately  transplanted  from  the  old 
to  the  new  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  city,  and  caused,  as  such 
things  will  do,  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  Another  similar  pro¬ 
duction,  called  Bordeaux  Malade,  quizzes  the  allopaths  and 
their  rivals,  and  contains  a  humorous  account  of  a  homoeopathic 
congress.  Les  Homines  a  JDix  Sous  is  in  rather  a  graver  tone, 
and  satirizes  the  vices  of  men — thus  making  amends  for  an  attack 
on  the  foibles  of  women,  by  its  author,  M.  Lamorilhiere,  in  a 
brochure  called  Baleines  ct  Chapeaux.  The  Bourse  is  directed 
against  the  rage  for  speculation — which  has  of  late  become  so 
very  general  in  France.  X®  Femme,  by  another  writer,  with  less 
bitterness,  and  less  attempt  at  humour,  gives  a  series  of  rather 
pretty  sketches  of  various  phases  of  female  life.  Of  the  works 
we  have  cited,  this  is  the  only  one  which  contains  anything 
that  could  interest  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  a  peep  into  the 
works  and  ways  of  Bordeaux. 

There  are  altogether  about  eight  newspapers  published  at 
Bordeaux.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  L’Indicaleur,  Be 
Courier  de  la  Gironde,  and  Be  Memorial  Bordelais.  Less 
important  periodicals  are,  Be  Journal  du  Bcuple,  and  Be  Bon- 
homme.  The  latter  is  something  between  a  comic  paper  and 
a  musical  and  theatrical  one.  We  observe  announcements  of 
works  on  the  history  of  Bordeaux  and  on  the  nobility  of  Guienne. 
Bayonne,  in  addition  to  a  work  which  we  lately  noticed  at  length, 
has  recently  issued  from  its  press  a  large  history  of  the  Basques,  a 
guide-book  of  some  pretension  for  the  use  of  those  travellers  who 
make  a  trip  from  the  French  frontier  to  San  Sebastian,  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  That 
remarkable  man  was  born  in  the  Landes,  not  far  from  Dax.  The 
newspapers  of  this  part  of  France  have  been  of  late  discussing 
the  various  merits  of  the  several  proposed  lines  of  railway  com¬ 
munication  which  are  to  connect  Baris  and  Madrid.  Of  course, 
if  the  inland  line  be  adopted,  it  will  compromise  very  seriously 
the  interests  both  of  Bayonne  and  of  Bordeaux.  Another  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which  some  of  them  have  been  giving  much  attention,  is 
agriculture.  Readers  of  Arthur  A  oung  s  delightful  tra\  els  will 
remember  that  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  ol  the  neat  cottages 
and  thriving  peasant  proprietors  of  Bearn.  The  hedgerows  are 
still  trim,  and  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  well-cared  for  ;  but  the 
agriculturists  have  not  marched  with  the  age  ;  and  a  good  judge 
very  lately  assured  us  that  if  the  shade  of  Arthur  A  oung  could 
trot  his  old  mare  once  again  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  he  would 
see  better  farming  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  than  Bearn  has 
got  to  show. 

Toulouse  sends  a  poem  by  a  M.  Hue,  on  the  late  war,  extend¬ 
ing  to  seven  cantos.  Its  author  disclaims  for  his  work  the  title 
of  an  epic;  but  if  it  is  not  an  epic,  it  is  nothing.  We  cannot 
find  in  it  any  merit  whatsoever.  From  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port— which  lies  amongst  green  fields  and 
vineyards  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles — we  receive 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Basque  words  which  are  used  in  Trench 
Navarre.  Its  author  is  a  notary,  who  advertises  himself  as  “  pre¬ 
mier  Suppleant  de  M.  le  Juge  de  Paix,  Membre  du  Conseil  d  Ar- 
rondissernent.”  Of  a  piece  with  this  flourish  is  a  collection  of 
certificates  given  him  by  various  friends,  and  published  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  in  one  of  which  a  worthy  brother  notary  gives 
an  abstract  of  his  own  life  as  a  guarantee  for  his  being  a  man  of 
honour,  and  likely  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  Basque  acquire¬ 
ments  of  his  friend.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  book  is  very  curious, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  one  who  proposes  to  pass 
through  the  district  in  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  devotes  much  time  to 
philology,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Basque  language. 
The  following  stanza,  improvised  in  his  honour  and  quoted  in  this 
volume,  does  no  great  credit  to  the  bards  of  the  Pyrenees: — 
Bonaparte  Prinzia, 

Hambat  okoratia, 

Bazter  guzietan ; 

Heskuaraz  da  mintatzu, 

Nikaurek  dut  aditu, 

Hirur  egun  kuntan, 

Eckauz’ko  yaurcyan 
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That  is  to  say,  “Prince  Bonaparte,  so  honoured  iu  all  lands,  has 
spoken  Basque.  I  have  heard  him  myself  during  the  last  three 
days,  in  the  Chateau  of  Ecliaux.” 

Dax,  the  ancient  Aqute  Tarbellicas,  and  the  D’Acqs  of  media;- 
val  history,  gives  us,  in  addition  to  a  work  on  its  curious  old 
cathedral,  a  poetical  translation,  with  notes,  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil  and  an  essay  on  pastoral  poetry.  It  sends  also  an  alma¬ 
nack  containing  notices  of  the  local  history,  descriptions  of  the 
very  extraordinary  fountain  of  hot  water  which  rises  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  other  matter  of  the  same  sort.  Dax  boasts  two 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Echo  de  V Adour,  and  the  Reveil  des 
Landes.  The  first  does  not  treat  of  politics,  the  other  does. 
Like  most  of  his  brethren  in  France  at  present,  its  editor  hardly 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  a  more  exalted  object  than  “  to 
second  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Chief  of  the  State but  -we 
observe  in  a  recent  number  a  sensible  article  upon  the  absurd 
pseudo-titles  with  which  French  society  is  now  so  miserably 
overrun.  The  Echo  de  V Adour  contains  verses,  literary  and 
religious  papers,  and  miscellanea.  The  following  are  the  first 
lines  of  a  little  satire  directed  against  the  avocats,  which  lately 
appeared  in  it : — 

Tout  de  noil-  tu  t’habilleras, 

Comme  pour  un  enterrement. 

Tout  de  blauc  te  eravateras 
En  te  servant  etroitement ; 

De  moustaches  ne  t’orneras 
Itien  qu’aux  vacances  un  instant. 

From  Mout-de-Marsan,  chef  lieu  of  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  we  have  a  small  collection  of  poems  called  Las  Gas¬ 
conades,  purporting  to  have  been  composed  by  a  peasant  of 
Grenade.  They  are,  however,  introduced  by  a  smartly  written 
preface,  with  allusions  to  Persius,  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  which 
proves  that  this  title  is  only  an  assumed  one.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  coup  d'etat,  and  relate  chiefly  to  politics. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  seen  the  poems  of  Jasmin 
may  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  patois  which  boasts  to  be  the 
cousin,  not  the  bastard  child,  of  French,  and  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  Langue  d’oc,  as  the  speech  of  northern  France  is  that  of 
the  Langue  d’oui.  The  Gascon  dialect  is,  we  may  observe,  some¬ 
what  different  from,  although  nearly  allied  to,  the  Bearnais  : — 

Aon  diou  biban,  moussu  cure 
Dep’estuya  n’ep  baou  arre 
Bous,  paysan !  .  .  .  deckatsme  tranquillc 
Que  parlats  trop  coum  a  le  bill 
Et  lou  bas  bers,  diou  m’at  perdoun ! 

N’es  pas  ni  frances  ui  gascoun. 

Some  of  Jasmin’s  poems  are  made  intelligible  to  the  general 
ublic  by  a  translation  into  French  being  added  to  each  poem, 
ut  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  unknown  satirist  of  Grenade. 

From  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  we  receive  a  work  which  is  not  only 
highly  creditable  to  the  industry  of  M.  Goyetche,  its  author,  but 
extremely  interesting.  Its  object  is  to  trace  from  the  earliest 
date  the  history  of  the  town.  St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  seaport,  pret¬ 
tily  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  so  famous  in  the  records 
of  British  valour.  Its  name,  which  has  been  erroneously  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Latin,  is  really  derived  from  Lohitzun,  which 
means  in  the  Basque  language  a  marsh.  Those  who  know  the 
ground  will  readily  understand  how  apposite  this  title  fiiust  have 
been  in  the  days  before  sea-walls  were  thought  of.  The  origin 
of  the  city  must  be  traced  to  the  Basque  irruption  into  Aquitaine 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Several  generations  passed 
away  after  this  event,  before  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
had  regained  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adour.  At  last,  however,  the  bold  mountaineers  were  driven 
back.  Lohitzun  still  remained  to  them,  and  lay  indeed  some  way 
within  their  frontier.  Next  we  hear  of  an  invasion  of  the 
ubiquitous  Northmen,  and  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
Basque  communities  into  liermandades  or  brotherhoods,  which 
offered  a  bold  front  to  the  neighbouring  feudal  lords,  and  no 
servile  obedience  to  the  king  himself.  The  Basques  maintained 
a  certain  independence  as  well  during  the  English  as  the  French 
domination  in  the  South  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  theprivileges  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  already 
established, and  her  hardy  seamenstretcliing  farbeyondtlieGaseon 
gulf  and  the  sea  of  Biscay  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  and  perhaps  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  change,  which  occurred  about 
1400  in  the  course  of  the  Adour,  told  sadly  against  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Bayonne,  but  exalted  its  neighbour  and  rival.  Royal 
pomp  came  to  add  to  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  The  Basques 
were  the  first  to  welcome  Francis  I.  when  he  was  released  from  his 
detention  in  Spain.  He  was  restored  to  his  own  subjects  halfway 
between  Fuentarabia  and  Ilendaye,  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  all 
the  vast  expanse  of  sand  across  which  the  English  columns  moved 
“  like  dark  sullen  snakes”  on  the  morning  of  October  7, 1813,  was 
covered  with  deep  water.  It  was  at  St.' Jean  de  Luz  that,  seeing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  welcome  him,  the 
vanquished  of  Pavia  exclaimed,  “Now  I  am  again  King  of 
France.”  The  Basques  were  amongst  the  first  who  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery.  There  was  a  time  when  the  whale  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Gascon  gulf,  but  it  was  gradually  driven  north  by 
incessant  persecution.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
Basque  vessel,  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  was  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Here  the  captain  observed  an  immense 
number  of  w  hales,  and  returned,  happy  in  his  mishap,  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  new  source  of  wealth  to  his  countrymen.  The  Spitz¬ 
bergen  fishery  long  continued  of  great  importance  to  the 


prosperity  of.  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
Richelieu  we  find  its  marine  increasing  in  importance,  and  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  relief  of  the  Isle  of  Rlie.  In  1636,  however,  the  tide 
of  fortune  turned.  St.  Jean,  being  a  frontier  town,  was  the  first 
place  to  feel  the  force  of  the  arms  of  Spain.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed.  In  1659  there 
began  for  the  gallant  little  city  a  short  period  of  splendour. 
Mazarin  came  thither  to  conclude  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  next  year  is  the  one  which  is  best  remembered  of  ail  that  it 
has  seen — that  never-to-be-forgotten  period 
• — —  When  the  Grand  Monarque  was  there 
With  the  bravest  of  his  bravest  and  the  fairest  of  bis  fair. 

Ihe  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Infanta  took  place  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  It  had  already  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  proxy  at  Fuentarabia.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Jean  Perits  de  Haraneder 
owned  a  fleet  of  eighteen  vessels,  fitted  out  frigates  at  his 
own  expense,  and  possessed  a  fortune,  enormous  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  was  then  the  value  of  money,  of  not  less  than  two 
million  francs.  Formidable  and  renowned  as  Corsairs  and  pri¬ 
vateers,  the  Basques  did  not  willingly  take  service  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  By  an  edict  issued  in  1669  they  were  obliged  to  do  so, 
and  from  this  period  M.  Goyetche  dates  the  decline  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  St.  J ean  de  Luz.  But  other  causes  assisted  its  downfall. 
The  reign  of  the  great  King,  which  had  begun  so  splendidly, 
ended  w  ith  a  twilight  of  defeat  and  disgrace.  Colonies  wrere 
abandoned.  Fisheries  were  left  unprotected.  An  invasion  of 
the  sea  broke  down  the  dykes,  and  impaired  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  Vauban  came  to  examine  and  advise,  but  expensive 
wars  prevented  his  recommendations  being  carried  out.  The 
Nivelle  was  ere  long  dammed  back,  and  inundated  the  town.  In 
1749  a  terrible  tempest  burst  upon  the  coast,  and  hurled  over  the 
unhappy  place  the  waves  which  had  risen  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed  between 
1730  and  1755  diminished  the  population  by  nearly  9000  souls. 
Louis  XVI.  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  town,  and 
great  works  calculated  to  restore  the  harbour  had  been  com¬ 
menced,  when  the  revolution  overwhelmed  both  him  and  them. 
The  reign  of  terror  passed  quietly  over  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  There 
were  only  two  executions.  Since  that  period  its  history  has  been 
uneventful.  Quite  lately  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  has  restored 
hope  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  understood  that  protective  works 
are  to  be  carried  out,  and  a  return  of  commerce  may,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  money  circulated  by  the  visitors  who  have  begun  to 
resort  to  this  coast  for  sea-bathing,  restore  the  town,  if  not  to 
its  former  relative  rank  in  France,  at  least  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

Few  are  aware  how  important  a  place  Dieppe  once  was.  Still 
fewer  know,  we  suspect,  the  history  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  M. 
Goyetche  then  has  conferred  a  real  benefit.  If  the  other  works 
which  we  have  noticed  are  not  equally  valuable,  they  are  inte¬ 
resting,  both  from  their  merits  and  defects.  We  would  fain 
know  what  Provence  and  Alsace,  Auvergne  and  Brittany,  have 
got  to  add  to  them. 


LORD  CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES* 

Second  Notice. 

N  noticing  last  week  Lord  Campbell’s  new  volume,  we  left 
untouched  the  memoir  of  Lord  Tenterden.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  Lord  Tenterden  sat  in  the  judgment  seat,  and  yet  his 
name  and  his  history  are  almost  forgotten.  He  satisfied  his 
contemporaries,  but  had  no  qualities  to  bear  down  his  reputation 
to  posterity.  A  sound,  hard-working  lawyer,  a  patient  and 
upright  judge,  and  a  very  mediocre  politician,  he  was  fitted  to 
attain  professional  success,  but  not  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  any 
other  generation  than  that  which  saw  what  he  was  and  re¬ 
warded  him  for  what  it  saw.  His  career  derives,  however, 
some  little  permanent  interest  from  the  humbleness  of  his  origin. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Canterbury  barber,  and  figures  therefore 
on  that  very  scanty  list  which  is  usually  offered  to  show  that 
the  highest  prizes  of  public  life  are  within  the  grasp  of  the 
meanest  Englishmen.  He  was  throughout  his  whole  course  a 
modern  Whittington — a  good  boy  at  school,  a  good  lad  at  college, 
a  plodding  counsel,  and  at  last  Chief  Justice  of  England.  “  I 
remember  him  well,”  says  a  school  friend,  quoted  by  Lord 
Campbell,  “grave,  silent,  and  demure,  always  studious  and 
well-behaved,  reading  his  book  instead  of  accompanying  us  to 
play,  and  recommending  himself  to  all  who  saw  and  knew  him  by 
his  quiet  and  decent  demeanour.”  So  the  story  goes  on  with 
further  details  of  the  virtues  of  his  boyhood  until  we  reach  a  page 
bearing  the  marginal  summary — Q.  “Whether  he  was  to  be  a 
hairdresser  or  a  chief  justice  ?”  and  learn  that  kind  friends  sub¬ 
scribed  a  sum  to  send  him  to  college.  There  he  distinguished 
himself,  getting  prizes  for  essays  and  poems,  and  making  himself 
so  completely  master  of  the  knack  of  versification  that  to  the  end 
of  his  clays  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  composition  of  son¬ 
nets  and  Latin  odes,  which  had  sufficient  merit  to  show  that  he  was 
an  adept  at  working  the  favourite  machine  of  scholars.  Some  time 
after  taking  his  degree,  he  was  thinking  of  entering  into  orders, 
when  he  went  to  stay  with  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  to  whose  son  he  acted 
as  tutor.  The  Judge  saw  that  Abbott  would  make  a  good  lawyer, 

*  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
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and  strongly  advised  him  to  change  his  profession,  citing  to  him 
a  case  from  the  YearRoolcs,  in  which  the  Court  laid  down  that 
it  is  “  actionable  to  say  of  an  attorney  that  he  is  a  d — d  fool,  for 
this  i3  saying  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  profession  whereby  he  lives  ; 
but  aliter  of  a  parson,  par  ce  que  on  poet  estre  bon  parson  et  d—d 
fool."  It  was  not  likely  that  a  young  man  could  resist  the  advice 
of  an  eminent  judge  who  pressed  him  with  a  decision  so  much  in 
point,  and  Abbott  determined  to  go  to  the  Bar. 

“  Seven  years,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “  he  went  on,  sitting  all 
day  and  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  his  chambers,  verifying  the 
old  maxim  inculcated  on  City  apprentices — ‘  Keep  your  shop,  and 
your  shop  will  keep  you.’  ”  He  then  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
and  was  speedily  successful — so  much  so,  that,  as  Lord  Campbell 
tells  us,  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  jealous  barristers  when 
a  false  report  announced  his  sudden  death  at  Monmouth.  He 
never  attained  eminence — never  made  a  great  speech — and.  it  is 
said,  never  even  addressed  a  jury  in  London  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  But  he  had  a  large  junior  practice,  and  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  number  of  good  things  he  contrived 
to  get  hold  of.  He  was  Counsel  to  the  Treasury,  Counsel  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  standing  counsel  for  endless  corpora¬ 
tions  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  For  the  highest  walk  of  an 
advocate’s  business  he  was  disqualified  by  a  want  of  power  to 
disguise  his  real  impressions,  and  by  great  physical  disadvan¬ 
tages.  If  a  well-founded  objection  was  taken,  he  betrayed  to  the 
presiding  judge  a  consciousness  that  it  was  fatal.  He  had  a 
husky  voice,  a  leaden  eye,  and  an  unmeaning  countenance.  Even 
when  a  great  opportunity  of  gaining  dist  inction  was  given  him  by 
his  being  retained  to  lead  in  an  importantcase  determining  the  right 
to  return  a  member  for  a  Welsh  borough,  he  could  make  no  use  of 
his  chance.  “  Nothing  could  rouse  him  into  energy,  and  he  had  a 
misgiving  that  the  proper  issue  was  not  taken  on  the  seventh  repli¬ 
cation  to  the  tenth  plea.”  His  fame  rested  only  on  the  soundness 
of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  on  the  high  reputation  of  his  excellent 
work  on  “  Shipping but  it  was  great  enough  to  give  fair 
grounds  for  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1816.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the  King’s  Bench,  and  in 
1818  was  made  Chief  Justice  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1827  that  he 
received  his  peerage.  Being  assisted  by  very  able  puisne  judges, 
he  made  the  King’s  Bench  a  most  excellent  court ;  and  Lord 
Campbell  expresses  his  belief  that  “  so  much  important  business 
was  never  done  so  rapidly  and  so  well  before  any  court  that  ever 
sat  in  any  age  or  country.”  Abbott  was  himself.  Lord  Campbell 
says,  the  best  of  the  judges  of  this  court.  “  He  was  not  only 
ever  anxious,  for  his  own  credit,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
should  be  despatched,  but  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  law  and  of 
justice,  which  made  him  constantly  solicitous  that  every  case 
should  be  decided  properly.  His  pasty  face  became  irradiated, 
and  his  dim  eye  sparkled  if  a  new  and  important  question  of  law 
was  raised ;  and  he  took  more  interest  in  its  decision  than  the 
counsel  whose  fame  depended  on  the  result.”  He  had,  however, 
the  great  demerit  of  being  irritable  and  peevish,  and  also  of 
letting  his  favourite,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  have  a  little  too  com¬ 
pletely  the  ear  of  the  court.  His  judgments  were  well  composed, 
lucid,  and  sensible,  and  displayed  a  creditable  dislike  of  technical 
niceties.  Taken  altogether,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  level  of  chief  justices. 

Lord  Campbell  expresses  a  wish  that  Lord  Tenterden  had 
died  a  commoner.  Certainly  he  did  not  shine  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  condemning  it  as  “fatal  to  the  Church.”  “It  is  won¬ 
derful,”  remarks  his  biographer,  “  that  a  man  of  his  shrewdness 
did  not  anticipate  the  certain  decline  of  the  Dissenters  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  deprived  of  this  invaluable  grievance.”  Of 
course,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, 
and  he  favoured  the  listening  peers  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  acts  passed  agaidst  Homan  Catholics  since  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  Union  with  Ireland.  Here  his  opposition  was 
natural  and  respectable ;  but  not  so,  Lord  Campbell  thinks,  was 
his  opposition  to  the  Anatomy  Bill.  “  I  felt,”  we  read,  “  much 
disgust  from  his  violent  and  vulgar  opposition  to  a  bill  which  I 
had  materially  assisted  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  Lord  Tenterden  had,  however,  some  slight  wish  to 
amend  the  law,  and  receives  due  honour  for  it,  and  for  his  discern¬ 
ment.  Three  legal  commissions  were  issued,  “  and  I  was  myself,  ’ 
says  Lord  Campbell,  “  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Real  Property 
Commission.”  He  also  framed  and  carried  out  bills  for  shorten¬ 
ing  the  time  of  prescription ;  but,  though  proceeding  on  very 
good  principles,  “  they  have  by  no  means  established  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  skilful  legislator.  The  Judges  have  found  it  infi¬ 
nitely  difficult  to  put  a  reasonable  construction  upon  them,  and 
in  adapting  them  to  the  cases  which  have  arisen,  have  been 
obliged  to  make  law  rather  than  to  declare  it.”  His  last  effort 
was  to  offer  the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
On  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1831,  he  made  a  great  speech,  as  to  which  Lord 
Campbell  says,  “  I  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  when  this  oracular  denunciation  was  delivered,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  effect  was  rather  ludicrous.”  When  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  came  up  from  the  Commons,  Lord  Tenterden’s  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  measure  was  still  more  unbounded  than  it  had  been 
in  the  previous  year  ;  and  he  concluded  a  long  speech  against  it 
by  saying,  “If  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  this  House,  or  for  the  Crown,  but  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  the  Commons.  Never — never,  my  Lords,  shall  I  enter  the 


doors  of  this  House  after  it  has  become  the  phantom  of  its 
departed  greatness.”  Lord  Tenterden  was  as  good  as  his  word; 
and  after  the  Reform  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  he  never 
more  entered  the  doors  of  the  House. 

He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  thus  his  career  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated  at  the  same  time  with  the  old  Tory 
system  in  which  he  so  heartily  delighted,  and  which  he  and 
so  many  of  his  legal  contemporaries  devoutly  and  honestly 
believed  to  be  the  perfect  fruit  of  all  wisdom  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Reform  Bill  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  legal 
as  well  as  in  the  political  history  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden  furnishes  in  more  ways  than 
one  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  biographies  of  Lord 
Campbell.  It  is  true  that  legal  reform  had  been  steadily  making 
its  wa,y  since  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1815,  but  the  Reform 
Bill  gave  it  a  great  impetus,  and  manifested  the  necessity  for  a 
zealous  prosecution  of  legal  change  at  the  same  time  that  it 
made  success  possible.  The  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  now 
a  very  important  duty  to  perform  in  return  for  tbe  peerage 
which  marks  and  enhances  his  dignity ;  and  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  law  reform,  that  it  is  of  great  national  im¬ 
portance  that  lie  should,  in  these  days,  have  the  capacities  of  a 
legislator  as  well  as  those  of  a  judge. 

Lord  Campbell  has  lived,  not  only  to  be  one  of  the  first  judges 
that  ever  sat  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  but  to  finish  two 
laborious,  voluminous,  and  important  works  ;  and  the  majority 
of  readers  must,  on  the  whole,  feel  indebted  to  him  for  his 
labours.  Even  a  layman  may  see,  in  the  manner  of  his  dealing 
with  the  points  of  law  arising  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  traces 
of  those  great  judicial  powers  which  make  his  judgments  stand 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  lawyers.  And  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  lives  are  written  with  singular  adroitness,  and  a  conspicuous 
knowledge  of  what  will  please  and  interest  the  non-professional 
public.  Criticism  has,  no  doubt,  an  easy  task  in  exposing  their 
errors,  but  we  ought  to  take  such  works  for  exactly  as  much  as 
they  are  worth.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  historical  investigation  must  know  that  books 
which  profess  to  go  over,  or  at  least  to  touch  on  the  history  of 
eight  hundred  years,  must  be,  in  one  sense,  superficial,  delusive, 
and  untrue.  A  writer  like  Lord  Campbell  takes  the  popular  view 
of  each  historical  period,  and  the  popular  account  of  the  men 
who  lived  in  it,  and  limiting  lus  inquiries  by  that  which  he  takes 
with  him  at  starting,  makes  the  best  he  can  of  the  materials  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  industry.  If  his  state¬ 
ments  are  tested  by  the  knowledge  of  men  who  have  made  any 
one  portion  of  history  their  special  study,  they  will  doubtless 
be  found  bald,  or  trivial,  or  unjust.  What  we  exceedingly 
regret  is,  that  Lord  Campbell  should  not  have  acknowledged 
this,  and  should  have  attempted  to  treat  his  assertions  as 
undeniable  historical  truth.  The  most  eminent  of  his  critics 
have  been  men  who  have  given  probably  as  many  years 
to  the  study  of  the  part  of  history  in  reference  to  which  they 
attacked  him  as  he  has  given  days.  To  have  urged  that  a 
biographer  writing  a  series  of  lives  ranging  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  expected  to  rival  in  accuracy 
men  who  had  made  themselves  at  home  with  the  persons  and 
events  of  a  special  epoch,  would  have  been  a  warrantable  excuse ; 
but  to  resent  criticism,  and  smother  over  and  even  retain  his 
errors,  betrayed  a  littleness  beneath  a  man  in  Lord  Campbell  s 
position.  These  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  and  the  Chief  Justices 
are  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  history  ;  but,  putting  aside  the  light 
they  throw  on  English  law,  and  the  fund  of  amusement  they 
provide,  they  are  well  worth  having,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
any  summary  or  compilation  of  wide  and  general  history  can  be 
said  to  be  valuable.  _ 


BARCHESTER  TOWERS* 

ARCUESTER  TOWERS  is  a  very  clever  book.  Indeed 
it  is,  if  anything,  too  clever,  and  the  whole  story  is  rather 
too  much  a  series  of  brilliant  but  disjointed  sketches.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  former  story,  the  Warden,  and  is 
written  in  the  same  vein,  but  with  more  power  and  finish.  The 
interest  chiefly  turns  on  the  fortunes  of  a  chaplain  who  is  in 
attendance  on  a  new  bishop  appointed  to  preside  over  Bar- 
chester.  He  is  of  the  oily  school,  and  governs  through  the 
devotion  of  female  admirers,  and  by  his  own  consummate  impu¬ 
dence.  Naturally  he  stirs  the  wrath  of  the  archdeacon,  whom 
readers  of  the  Warden  will  remember  to  have  played  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  in  that  tale.  The  archdeacon  is  furious  at  this 
interloper,  and  wages  deadly  war  against  him.  To  oppose  him, 
he  brings  down  from  Oxford  a  noted  adherent  of  the  tenets  most 
directly  conflicting  with  those  of  his  Exeter  Hall  enemy.  Then 
comes  the  tug  of  war;  for  not  only  are  the  combatants  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  English  theology,  but  they  are  rivals  in  love, 
and  excellently  is  the  war  described.  Every  chapter  is  full  of  fresh 
amusement;  and  although  we  know  that  poetical  justice  is  sure 
ultimately  to  fall  heavily  on  the  chaplain,  for  a  long  time  he  has 
it  all  Iris  own  way,  and  treads  on  the  necks  of  his  foes.  Such  a 
conflict  is  a  hard  matter  to  describe.  It  is  necessary  to  make  it 
lively,  and  yet  real — to  give  characteristic  touches,  and  yet 
escape  vulgarity — to  handle  theological  disputes  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  injustice,  or  profanity.  Considering  the  dangers  he  rims, 
Mr.  Trollope’s  success  is  wonderfully  great.  The  theologians, 
unlike  most  theologians  in  novels,  are  thoroughly  human,  and 
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retain  the  mixed  nature  of  ordinary  men  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  described  impartially.  The  author  is  not  a  party  writer, 
trying  to  run  down  the  wrong  party  by  painting  it  all  black  and 
the  right  party  all  white.  He  sees  and  paints  the  follies  of  either 
extreme.  Then,  again,  he  has  the  merit  of  avoiding  the  excess 
of  exaggeration.  He  possesses  an  especial  talent  for  drawing 
what  may  be  called  the  second-class  of  good  people — characters 
not  noble,  superior,  or  perfect,  after  the  standard  of  human 
perfection,  but  still  good  and  honest,  with  a  fundamental  basis 
of  sincerity,  kindliness,  and  religious  principle,  yet  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  proneness  to  temptation,  and  a  strong  consciousness 
that  they  live,  and  like  to  live,  in  a  struggling,  party-giving, 
comfort-seeking  world.  Such  people  are  so  common,  anil  form 
so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  betterish  and  more  respectable 
classes,  that  it  requires  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
some  power  of  satire,  to  give  distinctness  to  the  types  taken 
from  their  ranks  by  the  novelist.  Mr.  Trollope  manages  to  do 
this  admirably ;  and  though  his  pudding  may  have  t lie  fault  of 
being  all  plums,  yet  we  cannot  deny  it  is  excellent  eating. 

The  story  opens  with  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishop, 
Dr.  Proudie.  He  has  attained  his  post  by  the  judicious  use  he 
has  made  of  a  residence  in  London  secured  to  him  by  a  small 
clerical  duty  at  Court ;  and  pushing  on,  step  by  step,  lie  has  made 
himself  useful  and  known.  He  has,  however,  a  skeleton  in  his 
closet,  for  he  is  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  Mrs.  Proudie.  This 
lady,  “  though  not  averse  to  the  society  and  manners  of  the  world, 
is,  in  her  own  way,  a  religious  woman,  and  the  form  in  which 
this  tendency  shows  itself  in  her  is  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbatarian  rule.  She  used,  before  the  elevation  of  her  husband, 
to  listen  three  times  a  Sabbath  to  the  ministerings  of  a  popular 
preacher,  Mr.  Slope;  and  when  she  goes  to  Barchester  she  deter¬ 
mines  that  Mr.  Slope  shall  accompany  her.  Mr.  Slope  is  sketched 
in  the  following  paragraph: — 

Mr.  Slope  is  tall,  and  not  ill  made.  His  feet  and  hands  arc  large,  as  has 
ever  been  the  case  with  all  his  family,  but  he  has  a  broad  chest  and  wide 
shoulders  to  carry  oif  these  excrescences,  and  on  the  whole  his  figure  is  good. 
His  countenance,  however,  is  not  specially  prepossessing.  His  hair  is  lank, 
and  ot  a  dull  pale  reddish  hue.  It  is  always  formed  into  three  straight  lumpy 
masses,  each  brushed  with  admirable  precision,  and  cemented  with  much 
grease ;  two  of  them  adhere  closely  to  the  sides  of  his  face,  and  the  other  lies 
at  right  angles  above  them.  Ho  wears  no  whiskers  and  is  always  punc¬ 
tiliously  shaven.  His  face  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  his  hair,  though 
perhaps  a  little  redder :  it  is  not  unlike  beef — beef,  however,  one  "would  say, 
of  a  bad  quality.  His  forehead  is  capacious  and  high,  but  square  and  heavy, 
and  unpleasantly  shining.  His  mouth  is  large,  though  his  lips  are  thin  and 
bloodless;  and  his  big,  prominent,  pale  brown  eyes  inspire  anything  but  con¬ 
fidence.  His  nose,  however,  is  Ids  redeeming  feature:  it  is  pronounced 
straight  and  well-formed ;  though  I  myself  should  have  liked  it  better  did  it 
not  possess  a  somewhat  spongy,  porous  appearance,  as  though  it  had  been 
cleverly  formed  out  of  a  red-coloured  cork. 

This  was  not  the  man  to  suit  the  decorous  society  of  Barchester, 
still  less  to  suit  Archdeacon  Grantley,  the  recognised  king  of 
Barchester.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men  is  so  well  drawn 
that  we  cannot  forbear  to  insert  an  extract  in  which  its  leading 
features  are  very  pointedly  given : — 

Dr.  Grantly  interfered  very  little  with  the  worldly  doings  of  those  who  were 
In  any  way  subject  to  him.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ho  omitted  to  notice 
misconduct  among  his  clergy,  immorality  in  his  parish,  or  omissions  in  his 
family ;  but  he  was  not  anxious  to  do  so  where  the  necessity  could  be  avoided. 
He  was  not  troubled  with  a  propensity  to  be  curious,  and  as  long  as  those 
around  him  were  tainted  with  no  heretical  leaning  towards  dissent,  as  long 
as  they  fully  and  freely  admitted  the  efficacy  of  Mother  Church,  he  was 
willing  that  that  mother  should  be  merciful  and  affectionate,  prone  to  indul¬ 
gence,  and  unwilling  to  chastise.  He  himself  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  liked  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  did  so.  He  cordially  despised  any 
brother  rector  who  thought  harm  of  dinner-parties,  or  dreaded  the  dangers 
ot  a  moderate  claret-jug;  consequently  dinner-parties  and  claret-jugs  were 
common  in  the  diocese.  He  liked  to  give  laws  and  to  be  obeyed  in  them 
implicitly,  but  he  endeavoured  that  his  ordinances  should  be  w  itliin  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  man,  and  not  unpalatable  to  the  gentleman.  He  had  ruled  among 
his  clerical  neighbours  now  for  sundry  years,  and  as  he  had  maintained  his 
power  without  becoming  unpopular,  it  may  be  presumed  (hat  he  had  exercised 
some  wisdom. 

Of  Mr.  Slope’s  conduct  much  cannot  bo  said,  as  his  grand  career  is  yet  to 
commence ;  but  it  may  be  premised  that  his  tastes  will  be  very  different  from 
those  of  the  archdeacon.  He  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  know  all  the 
private  doings  and  desires  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care.  From  the 
poorer  classes  he  exacts  an  unconditional  obedience  to  set  rules  of  conduct, 
and  it'  disobeyed  he  has  recourse,  like  his  great  ancestor,  to  the  fulminations 
ot  an  lirnulfus  :  “  Thou  shalt  be  damned  in  thy  going  in  and  in  thy  coming 
out— in  thy  eating  and  thy  drinking,”  &c.  &c.  &e.  With  the  rich,  experience  I 
lias  already  taught  linn  that  a  different  line  of  action  is  necessary.  Men  in 
the  upper  walk  of  life  do  not  mind  being  cursed,  and  the  women,  presuming 
that  it  bo  done  in  delicate  phrase,  rather  like  it.  But  he  has  not,  therefore, 
given  up  so  important  a  portion  of  believing  Christians.  With  the  meni 
indeed,  he  is  generally  at  variance ;  they  are  hardened  sinners,  on  whom  the 
voice  of  the  priestly  charmer  too  often  tails  in  vain ;  but  with  the  ladies,  old 
and  young,  firm  and  frail,  devout  and  dissipated,  he  is,  as  he  conceives,  all 
powerful.  He  can  reprove  faults  with  so  much  flattery,  and  utter  censure  in 
so  caressing  a  manner,  that  the  female  heart,  if  it  glow  with  a  spark  of  low 
chpreh  susceptibility,  cannot  withstand  him.  In  many  houses  he  is  thus  an 
admired  guest :  the  husbands,  for  their  wives’  sake,  arc  fain  to  admit  him ; 
and  when  once  admitted  it  is  not  easy  to  shake  him  off.  He  has,  how  ever,  a 
pawing,  greasy  way  with  him,  which  does  not  endear  him  to  those  who  do  not 
value  him  for  their  souls’  sake,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  make  himself  at  once 
popular  in  a  large  circle  such  as  is  now  likely  to  surround  him  at  Barchester. 

,  About  the  same  time  that  the  new  bishop  came  to  Barchester, 
tueie^  returned  thither  the  family  of  one  of  the  prebendaries, 
Dr.  Stanhope,  long  resident  in  Italy.  The  leading  member  of  this 
jamily  is  the  second  daughter,  who  has  married,  and  is  separated 
irom,  a  worthless  Italian,  and  has  been  injured  for  life  by  his 
violence;  but,  retaining  a  beautiful  face,  and  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  flirting,  she  lies  in  state  on  a  sofa,  and  works  her 
wicked  will  with  nil  beholders,  lay  and  clerical.  Barchester  is 


also  adorned  with  the  presence  of  another  lady,  who,  if  not  quite 
so  lovely,  has  the  advantage  of  being  rich  and  marriageable. 
Eleanor,  the  heroine  of  the  Warden  and  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Harding,  who  was  represented  in  that  work  as  giving  up  his 
comfortable  situation  from  fear  of  the  Jupiter,  is  now  a  widow, 
with  one  little  hoy  and  a  handsome  income.  Mr.  Slope  deter¬ 
mines  to  marry  her,  but  lie  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  Madame 
Vesey  Ncroni,  as  the  beautiful  cripple  calls  herself.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  to  contest  the  supremacy  and  chief-governorship  of 
the  diocese  with  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of 
Archdeacon  Grantly.  He  has  therefore  enough  on  his  hands, 
and  he  sets  about  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  bishop 
is  about  to  appoint  a  new  warden  to  the  Hospital,  which  has  been 
reformed  by  Act  ol  Parliament.  Mr.  Slope  thinks  it  will  annoy 
the  archdeacon,  and  manifest  his  power  to  the  world,  if  he  con¬ 
trives  that  Mr.  Harding  shall  he  passed  over.  He  makes  Mr. 
Harding  appear  to  refuse  the  place,  and  gets  the  bishop  to  allow 
him  to  oiler  it  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  After  he  has  done 
this,  it  occurs  to  him  that  if  he  can  reinstate  Mr.  Harding,  and 
let  Eleanor  know  that  he  only  patronizes  her  father  for  her  sake, 
he  will  establish  a  heavy  claim  on  her  gratitude.  Mrs.  Proudie, 
however,  listens  to  the  supplications  of  the  wife  of  the  clergyman 
to  whom  the  wardenship  had  been  promised,  and  determines  that 
there  shall  he  no  change.  This,  then,  is  to  be  the  decisive  battle¬ 
ground  between  the  chaplain  and  the  lady,  and  Slope  lias  before 
him  the  double  prize  of  a  rich  widow  and  unquestioned  lordship 
oyer  the  diocese.  He  takes  the  bold  step  of  pointing  out  to  the 
bishop  how  dreadfully  he  is  hen-pecked,  and  urges  and  encourages 
him  to  resist.  The  bishop,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiis 
uife,  clutches  at  the  hope  of  liberty,  and  resolves  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  his  new  ally.  All  three  meet  in  the  bishop’s  study,  and 
it  is  there  that,  after  much  sparring,  Mrs.  Proudie  “  wrestles  and 
gets  a  fall,”  iu  the  following  way : — 

“Mr.  Slope,”  she  repeated,  “I  wish  to  be  alone  with  my  lord.” 

“  His  lordship  has  summoned  me  on  most  important  diocesan  business,” 
said  Mr.  Slope,  glancing  with  uneasy  eye  at  Dr.  Proudie.  He  felt  that  lie 
must  trust  something  to  the  bishop,  and  yet  that  that  trust  was  so  woefully 
ill-placed.  “  My  leaving  him  at  the  present  moment  is,  I  fear,  impossible.” 

“Do  you  bandy  words  with  me,  you  ungrateful  man?”  said  she.  “My 
lord,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  beg  Mr.  Slope  to  leave  the  room?” 

My  lord  scratched  his  head,  but  for  the  moment  said  nothing.  This  was  as 
much  as  Mr.  Slope  expected  from  him,  and  was  on  the  whole,  for  liim.  an 
active  exercise  of  marital  rights. 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  lady,  “  Is  Mr.  Slope  to  leave  this  room,  or  ami?” 

Here  Mrs.  Proudie  made  a  false  step.  She  should  not  have  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  retreat  on  her  part.  She  should  not  have  expressed  the  idea 
that  her  order  for  Mr.  Slope’s  expulsion  could  be  treated  otherwise  than  bv 
inunediate  obedience.  In  answer  to  such  a  question,  the  bishop  naturally 
said  in  his  oimi  mind,  that  as  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  leave  the  room, 
pci  haps  it  might  be  as  well  that  Mrs.  Proudie  did  so.  He  did  say  so  in  his 
own  mind,  but  externally  he  again  scratched  his  head  and  again  twiddled  his 
thumbs. 

Mrs.  Proudie  was  boiling  over  with  wrath.  Alas,  alas !  could  she  hut  have 
kept  her  temper  as  her  enemy  did,  she  would  have  conquered  as  she  had  ever 
conquered.  But  divine  anger  got  the  better  of  her,  as  it  has  done  of  other 
heroines,  and  she  fell. 

“  My  lord,”  said  she,  “  am  I  to  he  vouchsafed  an  answer,  or  am  I  not  ?  ” 

At  last  he  broke  his  deep  silence,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  Slopeitc. 
“  Why,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “  Mr.  Slope  and  I  are  very  busy.” 

That  was  all.  There  was  nothing  more  necessary.  He  had  gone  to  the 
battle-field,  stood  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day,  encountered  the  furv  of  the 
foe,  and  won  the  victory.  How  easy  is  success  to  those  who  will  only  be  true 
to  themselves ! 

But  night  brings  the  hour  of  repentance  to  timid  husbands,  and 
a  curtain-lecture  restored  the  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Proudie.  Never 
afterwards  did  the  bishop  rebel ;  and  Mr.  Slope  found  his  au¬ 
thority  undermined.  Before  it  was  too  late,  he  determined  to 
secure  some  treasure  out  of  the  lire ;  and  the  deanery  of  Bar¬ 
chester  happening  to  hill  vacant,  he  set  on  foot  an  intrigue  for  the 
appointment.  He  managed  to  make  the  bishop  propose  him  as 
a  fit  person  to  the  archbishop,  and  he  got  the  great  Jupiter  to 

write  a  leading  article  in  hi3  favour.  But  it  will  not  do _ the 

period  of  the  novel  has  arrived  when  he  is  fated  to  go  down  hill. 
Mr.  Arabin,  the  protege  of  the  archdeacon,  not  only  is  made  dean, 
hut  marries  Eleanor,  to  whom  Mr.  Slope  proposes  in  vain,  and 
who  very  unceremoniously  answers  his  amorous  overtures  with  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Even  the  Signora  Yesey  Neroni  gets  tired  of 
him,  after  having  made  a  fool  of  him,  and  brought  him  to  kneel 
at  her  feet,  and  vow  eternal  love  to  her.  He  quits  Barchester, 
and  finds  wealth  and  popular  admiration  elsewhere.  Our  readers 
may  picture  to  themselves  the  rampant  exultation  of  the  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  the  superb  complacency  of  Mrs.  Proudie. 


BARTH’S  TRAVELS  IIS'  AFRICA* 

Second  Notice . 

DR.  BARTH’S  first  excursion  after  reaching  Kukawa  was 
directed  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Tsad.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  reaching  them,  or  even  in 
ascertaining  precisely  where  they  were.  The  Tsad,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  enormous  size,  would  seem  to  be  more  like  a  huge 
feu  than  a  lake.  It  has  no  definite  boundary,  but  consists  of  an 
immense  sheet  of  very  shallow  water,  which  is  perpetually  causing 
inundations  in  the  different  valleys  which  border  it ;  and  these 
inundations  are  of  such  extent  that  during  their  continuance 
the  shape  and  limits  of  the  lake  are  entirely  altered  from  its 
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of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
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ordinary  dimensions.  When  the  waters  retire,  they  leave  behind 
them  innumerable  swamps  and  marshy  pools,  which  make  all 
explorations  very  difficult  and  even  dangerous,  and  all  assertions 
respecting  the  lake  and  its  proportions  very  uncertain.  In  his 
attempts  to  explore  it,  Dr.  Barth  rode  for  a  length  of  time 
through  water,  which  was  so  deep  that  he  could,  he  says,  have 
drunk  by  bending  down  from  the  saddle.  There  is  apparently 
no  commerce  on  the  lake,  though  it  is  considerably  infested  by 
small  piratical  boats  holding  two  or  three  men,  who  lurk  about 
and  rob  whenever  they  meet  with  an  opportunity.  Mr.  Over- 
weg  contrived  to  embark  upon  it  in  a  boat  with  which  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  been  furnished  by  the  English  Government,  and  of 
which  Dr.  Barlh  speaks  with  great  admiration  ;  but  the  account 
of  his  voyage  is  reserved  for  a  future  volume. 

After  his  journey  to  Lake  Tsad,  Dr.  Barth  went  to  a  place 
called  Yola,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Adamawa.  It  is 
much  more  barbarous  than  Kukatva,  and  lies  a  long  way  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  country  between  the  two  towns  is  inhabited, 
not  by  Berbers,  but  by  negroes,  and  must  have  been  singularly 
unattractive  to  the  most  energetic  traveller.  It  presents  hardly 
any  features  of  interest,  being  remarkable  principally  for  a  series 
of  dreary,  but  not  altogether  barren  flats,  occasionally  varied  by 
ponds  formed  in  the  hollows  by  rain  water,  and  at  once  dirty 
and  unwholesome.  The  town  of  Yola  seems  to  be  considerably 
smaller,  and  in  every  respect  less  interesting  and  curious  than 
those  of  Kukawa  and  Kano.  The  only  object  of  any  consi¬ 
derable  importance  which  varied  the  monotony  of  Dr.  Barth’s 
journey  was  his  discovery,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  explora¬ 
tion,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Benuwe,  which, 
at  the  place  where  he  crossed  it,  was  a  deep  and  perpetual 
stream  800  feet  broad.  It  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Kwara,  or  Niger,  and  forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  system 
of  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  subjects  investigated  by  Dr.  Barth.  It  is 
joined  near  Yola  by  another  river  of  considerable  size,  called  the 
Faro,  which,  as  far  as  Dr.  Barth’s  observations  enabled  him  to 
form  an  opinion,  appeared  to  flow  from  a  mountain  called 
Alantika,  9000  feet  high,  and  standing  apparently  in  an  entirely 
isolated  position.  Besides  the  Benuw6  and  the  Faro,  which,  after 
their  juncture  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  there  are  other  rivers  at  no 
great  distance,  and  not  divided  by  any  very  great  difference  of  level, 
which  flow  into  Lake  Tsad,  so  that  if  by  any  means  the  transit 
over  the  interval  between  them  could  be  provided  for,  an 
enormous  tract  of  country  would  be  connected  by  water  commu¬ 
nication  with  European  civilization.  There  is  something  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  disproportion  which  appears  to  exist  in  such 
exploring  journeys  as  Dr.  Barth’s  between  the  labour  expended 
in  an  expedition,  and  the  ostensible  objects  for  which  it  is  under¬ 
taken.  After  undergoing  all  sorts  of  toils,  dangers,  and 
difficulties  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  on  the  road  between 
Kukawa  and  Yola,  Dr.  Barth  had  to  leave  the  latter  town  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  there,  because  the  stupid  barbarian  who  was 
king  of  it  chose  to  look  upon  him  with  jealousy. 

On  his  return  to  Kukawa  Dr.  Barth  undertook  a  couple  of 
expeditions  in  company  with  his  friend  Dr.  Overweg,  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  which  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  defend.  In  the 
first  he  accompanied  a  wild  tribe  called  the  Welad  Sliman  upon 
an  expedition  which  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
robbery,  in  so  far  as  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  people  too 
barbarous  to  have  any  clear  conceptions  on  the  subject;  whilst  in 
the  other  he  accompanied  the  Sheikh  and  Vizier  of  Kukawa  in 
what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  slave  hunt.  He  justifies 
the  apparent  countenance  which  his  presence  might  give  to  the 
operation  by  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  his  experience.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  case  of  conscience,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Barth  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  some 
curious  facts  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  Central  Africa.  The 
Sheikh  and  the  Vizier  of  Kukawa  marched  out  of  their  capital 
at  the  head  of  a  huge  straggling  army,  encumbered  with  numer¬ 
ous  camels  and  camp-followers.  The  force  amounted  in  all  to  as 
many  as  20,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  and  they  directed  their 
march  to  the  south,  through  a  country  much  resembling  that 
which  Dr.  Barth  describes  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  They  passed, 
however,  through  one  considerable  town — Dikowa,  which  had 
terraced  walls  thirty  feet  high,  and  was  distinguished  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  carried  on  in  a  large  open  yard  in 
which  eight  slaves  were  at  work  upon  as  many  pestles  and  mor¬ 
tars.  The  town  contained  about  25,000  inhabitants.  They  also 
passed  a  large  number  of  water-courses  almost  entirely  stagnant, 
which  supply  a  great  length  of  internal  water  communication, 
and  might  possibly,  under  an  efficient  government,  be  so  managed 
as  to  connect  the  Lake  Tsad  with  some  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic.  These  water-courses  are  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  country,  as  they  not  only  show  that  the  interior 
of  Africa  is  far  from  being  a  mere  sandy  desert,  but  account,  by 
the  fertility  which  they  impart  to  the  soil,  for  the  degree  in  which 
the  natives  are  raised  above  the  utter  barbarism  which  is  often 
imputed  to  them.  The  army  on  the  march  presented  in  many 
ways  a  very  curious  spectacle.  The  sheikh  took  with  him  twenty- 
four  female  slaves,  and  the  vizier  sixteen.  When  the  country 
was  favourable  for  the  purpose,  the  army  advanced  in  a  sort  of 
extended  line  of  battle,  divided  into  groups  of  the  most  irregular 
kind.  Some  of  the  cavalry  wore  thick  wadded  clothing,  others 
coats  of  mail  and  tin  helmets.  There  were  light  horse  dressed 


only  in  shirts,  slaves  in  red  burnouses  and  variously  coloured 
silks,  and  spearmen  with  huge  wooden  shields,  aprons  round  their 
loins,  and  bundles  of  spears.  In  the  forests  and  wildernesses 
this  curious  force  proceeded  quietly  enough,  killing  game  as 
it  went  along,  but  whenever  they  approached  a  village  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  flight,  and  abandoned  their  pro¬ 
perty,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  invaders.  The  damage  done  to 
the  inhabitants  by  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  by  producing 
a  general  absence  of  all  security,  was  incalculably  great ; 
but  the  actual  fighting  which  took  place  was  very  trifling 
indeed,  nor  was  the  harvest  of  slaves  by  any  means  plenti¬ 
ful.  Whenever  a  village  was  surprised,  the  greater  part  of 
the  able-bodied  men  were  slaughtered ;  but  the  instances  in 
which  this  occurred  were  few.  The  result  of  the  whole  expedition 
was  the  capture  of  about  10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  perhaps  3000 
slaves,  most  of  whom  were  old  women  who  had  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  escape,  and  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 

On  the  occasion  described  by  Dr.  Barth,  the  invaders  were 
Mussulmans,  and  the  invaded,  Pagans.  The  transaction  would 
seem  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  gi’eat  contest  which  is 
at  present  in  progress  in  Central  Africa  between  the  Pagan 
races  who  live  towards  the  south,  and  the  Mahometan  sec¬ 
taries,  known  as  Fulbe  or  Fellatahs,  who,  coming  originally 
from  the  north,  are  gradually  extending  their  conquests  south¬ 
wards.  Dr.  Barth  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  Pagans,  whom 
he  seems  to  consider  as  being  in  all  essential  particulars  much 
superior  to  their  invaders.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage 
in  the  three  volumes  before  us  is  the  report  of  a  conversation 
between  the  author  and  the  Vizier  of  Kukawa  upon  the  subject 
of  these  slave-hunts  and  their  consequences.  The  vizier  defended 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  slave  trade  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  buying  muskets ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  put  it  down  in  his  dominions,  which  extend  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  in  consideration  of  a  thousand  muskets  and 
four  cannon,  and  Dr.  Barth  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  perfectly  feasible,  if  a  proper  road  were 
made  to  the  river  Benuwe. 

We  have  conscientiously  discharged  the  duty  of  reading  Dr. 
Barth’s  book,  and  in  concluding  our  observations  on  it,  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  we  think  he  can  hardly  have  been  well  ad¬ 
vised  in  extending  it  to  five  volumes.  The  subjects  of  general 
and  permanent  interest  which  it  handles  are  not  numerous,  and 
might,  we  think,  have  been  quite  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  single 
volume — the  topography  of  the  country  being  described  in  a 
separate  book,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  might  concern. 
The  illustrations,  we  may  observe,  appear  to  us  extremely  good. 
The  landscapes  are  in  some  instances  curiously  vivid,  and  far  less 
dreary  than  our  general  notions  of  African  scenery  would  have 
led  us  to  expect. 


A  VISIT  TO  UTAH* 

T  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  great  modern  development 
of  light  literature,  that  every  year  brings  us  a  multitude  of 
more  or  less  lively  descriptions  of  remarkable  places  and  societies 
by  writers  whose  opportunities  of  observation  have  been  slight, 
and  who  have  not  subjected  themselves  to  the  labour  of  any 
special  preparation  for  the  task.  Sometimes  such  sketches  are 
abundantly  worthless — sometimes  they  are  very  well  worth  read¬ 
ing,  though  they  have  no  claims  to  permanence.  Mr.  Cliand- 
less’s  book  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  His  visit  to  Utah  was,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  undertaken  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a 
moment;  but  he  made  remarkably  good  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears, 
and  has  recorded  his  observations  in  an  extremely  lively  and 
entertaining  book. 

In  July,  1855,  Mr.  Chandless  appears  to  have  found  himself— 
why  or  how  does  not  appear — at  the  town  of  St.  Joseph — or,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  St.  Joe — on  the  Missouri.  He  happened 
one  day  to  observe  a  herd  of  oxen,  which  appeared,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  to  belong  to  a  waggon  train  about  to  start  for  Utah,  and 
to  be  in  want  of  teamsters,  for  whom  the  owners  offered  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  Mr.  Chandless,  with  a  characteristic 
love  of  adventure,  immediately  engaged  himself  for  the 
journey  on  these  terms,  and  started  off  to  pass  several  months 
in  driving  oxen,  and  living  on  biscuits  and  bacon.  The  train 
of  waggons  to  which  he  was  attached  was  one  of  the  caravans 
by  means  of  which  all  the  commodities  which  reach  Utah  are 
brought  there  from  the  States.  They  carry  loads  of  from  3500 
to  4500  pounds,  consisting  of  tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
soap,  candles,  mustard,  spices,  whisky,  ready-made  clothes  of  all 
kinds,  dressed  leather,  nails  and  shot,  sheet  iron,  bar  iron,  block 
tin,  and  every  sort  of  stove.  The  teamsters  are  a  strange  mon¬ 
grel  set.  In  Mr.  Chandless’s  train  there  were  Frenchmen, 
Americans,  Italians,  Germans,  Irish,  Mexicans,  and  here  and 
there  an  Englishman.  The  waggons  were  forty-two  in  number ; 
thirty-eight  carrying  goods,  three  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
one  which  conveyed  the  waggon-masters  and  the  commissary. 
The  teamsters  gave  them  names  according  to  their  fancy,  such  as 
“Polar  Star,”  “Clipper,”  “Excelsior” — which  last  appellation 
was  interpreted  to  Mr.  Chandless  as  meaning  “regular  go- 
ahead,  and  no  mistake.”  The  journey  across  the  prairies  is  told 
in  a  very  lively  style ;  but  it  presents  few  features  with  which 

*  A  Visit  to  Salt  LaJce  ;  being  a  Journey  across  the  Plains  and  a  Besi- 
dence  in  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By  William  Chandless,  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  i857. 
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other  prairie  travels  have  not  pretty  well  familiarized  us.  Tho 
creeks,  the  buffaloes,  and  the  prairio  dogs  are  all  old  acquain¬ 
tances  ;  and  the  Indian  stories  have  ceased  to  have  much  more 
freshness  than  the  domestic  three-volume  novel.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  of  traffic  to  Utah  and  California  has,  however,  introduced 
some  curious  features  into  these  prairie  journeys.  The  bones  and 
skulls  of  buffaloes  lie  in  plenty  on  the  roadside,  and  the  passers- 
by  use  them  for  the  purposes  to  which  dead  walls  and  hoardings 
are  made  subservient  at  home.  They  are  covered  with  names 
and  memorandums,  such  as,  “  Woman  shot  to-day  by  her  hus¬ 
band  taking  his  gun  loaded  into  the  waggon or,  “  Woman  shot 
on  Thursday — doing  well.”  One  curious  bit  of  news  Mr.  Chaud- 
less  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  He  found  a  letter, 
dropped  by  some  traveller,  setting  forth  that  his  daughter  had 
lately  written  a  novel  about  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  appear  under  the  authoress’s  own  name,  and  he 
offered  his  correspondent  all  the  profits  and  all  the  glory  to  arise 
from  the  publication. 

The  account  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  curious.  The 
road  lies  over  a  pass  7400  feet  high,  but  the  rise  is  so  gradual 
that  it  is  traversed  without  material  difficulty.  The  summit  of 
the  pass  itself  is  an  almost  level  table  land,  twenty  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  four  or  five  across.  After  a  dreary  march  the 
waggons  reached  a  green  quagmire,  some  fifty  yards  wide,  from 
which  a  narrow  streamlet  oozed  to  the  westward.  This  was  the 
first  proof  that  they  had  passed  the  watershed  from  the  eastern 
side  of  which  flow  the  mightiest  rivers  in  the  world.  After  de¬ 
scending  for  some  distance  towards  the  west,  the  travellers  at 
last  reached  a  set  of  wild  “  canons,”  through  the  lower  but  more 
rugged  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  The  canons  are  grim,  narrow 
passes,  worn  by  the  streams  through  the  hills.  Here  and  there 
there  are  a  few  pines,  but  cold  cheerless  rock  is  their  principal 
feature.  “  The  canons,”  says  Mr.  Chandless,  “  were  like  coffins; 
the  snow  higher  up  looks  warmer.”  At  last,  “  turning  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  rock  like  many  before,  and  therefore  exciting  no  expec¬ 
tation  in  us,  we  passed  all  at  once,  and  almost  unawares,  from  tho 
cold,  deep,  viewless  canon  into  the  open  sunshine  and  healthy 
prospect  of  the  long-wished-for  valley.” 

The  territory  of  Utah  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  settled,  whilst  much  is 
still  unexplored.  The  settlements  extend  over  a  line  of  about 
300  miles,  running  from  north  to  south  of  the  basin  which  is 
enclosed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  capital  of  the  Territory  lies  between  a  fresh-water  lake, 
called  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which  its  own  name 
is  taken.  A  stream  falls  from  the  fresh  into  the  salt  lake, 
and,  singularly  enough,  bore  the  name  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  Mormon  immigration.  Indeed,  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  the  river  of  Palestine.  Both  the  lake  and  the  river  are 
full  of  fish,  the  trout  in  the  former  being  “  almost  as  thick  as 
mackerel  schools.”  The  valley  is  not  generally  fertile,  though 
some  parts  of  it  are  so  to  a  surprising  degree.  In  one  or  two  places 
as  much  as  eighty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  to  the  acre, 
and  thirty  or  forty  are  not  unusual,  though  above  the  average. 
Potatoes  are  surprisingly  common,  and  the  cultivation  of  vine¬ 
yards  is  beginning.  Cattle  are  very  plentiful,  though  their  food  is 
subject  to  dreadful  ravages  by  grasshoppers.  Sheep  are  almost 
unknown,  and  wood  is  the  article  which  of  all  others  is  most  de¬ 
ficient.  It  costs  not  much  less  than  60 1.  to  keep  two  stoves 
burning  through  the  winter.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  sun¬ 
baked  bricks,  or  adobes. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  Salt-Lake  City  is  not  very 
remarkable,  except  for  the  spaciousness  of  its  streets,  which  are 
not  less  than  160  feet  wide.  Most  of  the  houses  are  only  one 
story  high  ;  but  Brigham  Young  has  a  handsome  house,  with 
another  large  building  almost  detached — a  sort  of  harem — in  the 
Gothic  style.  In  1855,  Salt-Lake  Yalley  contained  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  whole  country  about  60,000,  exclusive  of 
Indians.  The  population  is  very  mixed.  It  contains  many 
English,  a  “fair  sprinkling”  of  Scotch,  many  Welsh,  a  good 
many  French,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Italians — the  latter  princi¬ 
pally  Piedmontese.  The  Mormonites  can  boast  of  but  one  Irish¬ 
man,  one  J ew,  and  one  negro. 

Mr.  Chandless  does  not  add  much  to  what  was  already 
known  about  the  religion  of  the  Mormonites,  but  he  mentions 
one  or  two  doctrines  which,  to  us  at  least,  are  quite  new.  They 
believe,  for  example,  that  all  men  are,  in  a  literal  sense,  the 
children  of  God,  who  in  their  system  is  considered  to  be  a 
limited  and  material  being,  spirit  being  only  a  subtle  form  of 
matter.  Logically  enough,  they  believe  that  men  have  not  only 
an  ultimate  spiritual  father,  but  also  certain  ultimate  spiritual 
mothers,  created  by  the  Deity  for  his  own  pleasure.  Who  these 
ultimate  mothers  are,  or  what  are  their  functions  or  relations  to 
men  is  not  ascertained,  nor  is  the  doctrine  as  yet  put  into  any 
very  definite  or  avowed  shape.  Mr.  Chandless’  account  of  their 
views  of  a  future  state  presents  some  developments  with  which 
we  were  not  before  acquainted.  Each  convert  to  Mormonism 
is,  it  appears,  in  the  next  world  to  be  head  of  all  his  own 
male  and  unmarried  descendants,  who  are  to  form  a  king¬ 
dom.  The  married  daughters  will  belong  to  the  same  kingdom  as 
their  husbands.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  marriage 
of  widows,  a  distinction  is  taken  between  marriages  “  for  time” 
and  “  for  eternity.”  “  A  girl,  on  her  first  marriage,  is  almost 
invariably  ‘  sealed  to  her  husband  as  his  spiritual  wife  for  all 


eternity and  in  that  case,  if  she  becomes  a  widow,  she  can  only 
marry  ‘  for  time,’  and  after  her  death  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  her  original  husband,  a  register  being  kept  to  prevent  any  col¬ 
lisions  hereafter.”  Their  church  government  consists  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  and  his  two  counsellors,  who  form  the  first  presidency ; 
next  come  the  twelve  apostles,  who  travel  on  missions ;  and  after 
them  come  the  bishops,  whose  duties  are  principally  secular, 
relating  to  schools,  provision  for  the  poor,  &c.  Every  bishop  has 
two  assistants.  The  whole  adult  male  population  are  “  elders,” 
and  in  that  capacity  are  bound  to  strict  obedience  and  unpaid 
service.  They  must,  upon  the  directions  of  their  superiors,  leave 
all  they  have,  and  go  wherever  and  for  as  long  as  they  may  be 
ordered.  The  missionaries  are  nominated  by  the  presidency  before 
the  general  assembly,  and  have,  at  their  own  expense,  to  go  on 
missions  which  usually  last  from  three  to  five  years.  Mr.  Chand¬ 
less  remarks,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  world  thus  diffused 
among  them  has  a  very  perceptible  effect  on  the  general  average 
of  intelligence. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  modelled  in  the  regular 
form  which  is  appropriate  to  Territories  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  United  States’  offices  are  almost  universally  filled  by  the 
first  presidency  and  the  twelve  apostles.  “  The  people  are  told 
by  their  spiritual  rulers  w  hom  to  elect  as  their  temporal  rulers, 
and  since  of  course  they  ‘  vote  that  ticket,’  the  fusion  (between 
Church  and  State)  is  complete.”  In  fact,  the  Government,  under 
a  republican  form,  is  a  very  despotism.  The  United  States’ 
judges  are  in  a  most  false  position.  The  way  in  which  they 
are  treated  may  be  appreciated  from  an  anecdote  about  Brigham 
Young’s  answer  to  one  of  them,  who  objected  to  the  statement 
that  General  Taylor  was  “  rotting  in  hell”  for  having  resisted 
the  organization  of  Utah  as  a  Territory.  “You’ll  see  him  there 
some  day,”  said  the  prophet,  “and  believe  it  then.”  The  power  of 
the  judges  is,  howrever,  greatly  diminished  by  the  ingenious  device 
of  a  vote  by  the  Mormon  legislature  that  the  office  of  “judges 
of  probate,”  whom  by  the  constitution  the  population  could 
elect  for  themselves,  “  should  include  criminal  jurisdiction.” 
Moreover,  litigation  is  greatly  discouraged,  and  it  is  a  point  of 
conscience  to  refer  all  disputes  to  “brother  Brigham,”  or  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  “  the  old  boss.” 

With  respect  to  polygamy,  Mr.  Chandless  had  singularly  good 
opportunities  of  observation,  for  he  lived  in  a  household  w  hich 
included  four  wives.  The  master  of  the  house  was  about  forty- 
three,  his  wives  ranged  from  thirty-eight  to  seventeen.  The 
Mormon  law  prescribes  separate  bed-rooms  for  each  w  ife,  but 
they  lived  two  and  two  in  their  sitting-rooms,  the  first  and  fourth, 
and  the  second  and  third  together.  All  met  at  meals.  In  the 
summer,  the  master  sent  two  of  his  wives  up  to  the  huts,  where 
he  occasionally  joined  them,  in  order  to  look  after  his  cattle.  Mr. 
Chandless  did  not  observe  any  want  of  harmony  amongst  them. 
They  all  seemed  happy  and  friendly.  The  worst  feature  that  he 
observed  to  result  from  polygamy  was,  the  extraordinary  coarse¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  language  which  it  produced  upon  subjects  on 
which  it  is  usual  to  be  silent.  The  grotesque  effects  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  may  be  easily  imagined.  Married  men’s  flirtations  in 
Utah  are  the  subjects  of  inquisitive  and  not  of  malignant  gossip. 
Divorce  is  only  granted  to  husbands  in  cases  of  adultery,  but  women 
can  obtain  divorces  for  very  slight  causes,  such  as  disagreement 
with  other  wives.  When  divorced  they  take  their  children  with 
them,  and  have  a  claim  for  alimony  on  their  ex-husbands.  The 
education  of  the  young  Mormons  is  entirely  secular.  Sunday  is 
by  custom,  though  not  by  any  special  or  express  rule,  observed 
as  a  festival. 

Mr.Chandless  continued  his  journey  to  California,  and  describes, 
with  considerable  spirit,  the  state  of  society  which,  in  his  view  of 
the  case,  justified  recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of  the  erection 
of  a  Vigilance  Committee;  but  as  these  circumstances  are  already 
well  known  to  our  readers,  we  shall  make  no  further  allusion  to 
them. 


WALPOLE’S  LETTERS* 

NOTHER  edition  of  these  well-known  letters,  in  eight 
volumes,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  speci¬ 
men  of  a  literature  in  which  English  writers  rarely  excel,  and 
which  is  commonly  little  to  the  taste  of  English  readers.  In 
spite  of  the  finical  nature  of  the  man,  Walpole  thoroughly  de¬ 
serves  the  favour  he  enjoys.  There  is  probably  no  composition 
in  the  language  with  so  much  wit  and  so  little  trace  of  labour. 
Page  after  page  sparkles  with  witticisms,  any  one  of  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  Punch  or  the  Press  for  a  month.  A 
constant  habit  of  correspondence  had  given  him  a  retentive 
memory — he  was  as  malicious  as  a  mannikin — and  he  was  master 
of  a  clean,  compact,  cutting  style  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  changes 
in  morality,  in  politics,  in  habits  of  life,  gives  to  the  letters  of  a 
century  ago  all  the  freshness  of  to-day.  Can  any  inhabitant  of 
the  eastern  counties  fail  to  recognise  the  charming  society  of  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  in  the  following  description  of  bucolic 
life  P — 

Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  certainly  did  not  use  to  be  stupid,  and  till  you 
give  me  more  substantial  proof  that  you  are  so,  I  shall  not  believe  it.  As  for 
your  temperate  diet  and  milk  bringing  about  such  a  metamorphosis,  I  hold  it 
impossible.  I  have  such  lamentable  proofs  every  day  before  my  eyes  of  the 
stupifying  qualities  of  beef,  ale,  and  wine,  that  I  have  contracted  a  most 
religious  veneration  for  your  spiritual  nouriture.  Only  imagine  that  I  here 
every  day  see  men,  who  aro  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and  only  seem  just 

*  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  Edited  by  Peter 
Cunningham.  In  8  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London :  Richard  Bentley.  i857« 
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roughly  hewn  out  into  the  outlines  of  human  form,  like  the  giant-rock  at 
Pratolino!  I  shudder  when  I  sec  them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve, 
and  look  on  them  as  savages  that  devour  one  another.  I  should  not  stare  at 
all  more  than  I  do,  if  yonder  Alderman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  to 
stick  his  fork  into  his  neighbour’s  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown 
and  fat.  Why,  I’ll  swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a  country  gentleman 
and  a  sirloin ;  whenever  the  first  laughs,  or  the  latter  is  cut,  there  run  out 
just  the  same  streams  of  gravy !  Indeed,  the  surloin  does  not  ask  quite  so 
many  questions.  I  have  an  aunt  here,  a  family  piece  of  goods,  an  old  remnant 
of  inquisitive  hospitality  and  economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  as 
beefy  as  her  neighbours.  She  wore  me  so  down  yesterday  with  interroga¬ 
tories,  that  I  dreamt  all  night  she  was  at  my  ear  with  “  who’s”  and  “  why’s,” 
and  “  when’s”  and  “  where’s,”  till  at  last  in  my  very  sleep  I  cried  out,  “  For 
God  in  heaven’s  sake,  madam,  ask  me  no  more  questions !” 

Oh!  my  dear  sir,  don’t  you  find  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  world  are  of 
no  use  but  to  make  you  wish  yourself  with  that  tenth  part  ?  I  am  so  far 
from  growing  used  to  mankind  by  living  amongst  them,  that  my  natural 
ferocity  and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow  worse.  They  tire  me,  they 
fatigue  me ;  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them ;  I  don’t  know  what  to  say 
to  them;  I  fling  open  the  windows,  and  fancy  I  want  air;  and  when  I  get 
by  myself,  I  undress  myself,  and  seem  to  have  had  people  in  my  pockets,  in 
my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders !  I  indeed  find  this  fatigue  worse  in  the 
country  than  in  town,  because  one  can  avoid  it  there  and  has  more  resources ; 
but  it  is  there  too.  I  fear  ’tis  growing  old ;  but  I  literally  seem  to  have  mur¬ 
dered  a  man  whose  name  was  Ennui,  for  his  ghost  is  ever  before  me.  They 
say  there  is  no  English  word  for  ennui ;  I  think  you  may  translate  it  most 
literally  by  what  is  called  “  entertaining  people,”  and  “  doing  the  honours 
that  is,  you  sit  an  hour  with  somebody  you  don’t  know  and  don’t  care  for, 
talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  ask  a  thousand  foolish  questions, 
which  all  begin  with,  “  I  think  you  live  a  good  deal  in  the  country,”  or,  “  I 
think  you  don’t  love  this  thing  or  that.”  Oh !  ’tis  dreadful ! 

What  contributes  not  a  little  to  Walpole’s  popularity  is,  that 
he  is  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  ground  which  he  occupies. 
Such  periods  as  the  reign  of  George  II  are  the  lawful  inheritance 
of  the  anecdote-monger.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  petty,  stagnant,  pulseless  age.  All  great  controversies, 
political,  polemical,  artistic  were  silent.  The  King  had  no  one 
salient  point  of  character,  except  a  love  of  ugly  mistresses. 
Political  contest  was  a  sheer  struggle  for  the  then  golden  prize  of 
place.  A  few  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  intrigued ;  and  the  rest 
gamed  and  drank  through  the  stagnant  weariness  of  their 
lives.  Such  periods  afford  no  fitting  material  for  the  historian. 
We  keep  a  Smollett,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  indecorum  of 
a  chasm  in  English  history,  but  nobody  reads  him.  A  true 
historian’s  business  is  to  trace  the  action  of  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  growth  of  ideas,  the  rise  and  the  effects  of  wide-spread 
feelings,  not  the  disconnected  results  of  selfish  intrigues.  These 
are  the  property  of  writers  like  Walpole,  who  wander  by  choice 
in  the  dirty  lanes  and  crooked  alleys  of  history.  And,  indeed, 
his  mode  of  treatment  offers  the  only  chance  which  such  an  era  has 
of  being  studied.  Few  persons  are  so  cynical  as  to  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  their  own  nature  made  contemptible,  Or  in  contemplating 
the  quaint  antics  of  pigmies  in  power.  It  requires  all  Walpole’s 
singular  brilliancy  to  induce  men  to  plod  through  the  annals  of 
the  ruling  classes  in  England  from  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline 
to  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Of  this  new  edition  of  the  letters  only  two  volumes  have  as  yet 
appeared .  1  hey  reach  to  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham . 
The  leading  features  of  it,  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us,  are  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  several  new  letters,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
correspondence  in  chronological  order.  To  enjoy  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  first  peculiarity,  we  must  await  the  issue  of  subse¬ 
quent  volumes  ;  for  the  letters  first  printed  in  those  before  us  are 
altogether  unimportant.  The  most  noticeable  among  them  only 
tell  the  tale  of  a  quarrel  between  Horace  and  one  of  the  many 
relations  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms.  But  the  other  advan¬ 
tage  we  are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  increased  it  by  prefixing  all  the  prefaces  of  the  various  frag¬ 
mentary  issues  of  Walpole’s  letters,  which  his  own  edition  collects 
and  completes.  After  this  he  reprints  some  short  notes  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  life,  compiled  by  himself,  in  his  old  age,  for  the  use  of  the 
Miss  Berrys ;  and  some  reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  written  also  for  the  same  young  ladies,  and  consisting 
of  a  string  of  amusing  disconnected  anecdotes.  The  correspondence 
begins  w  ith  the  letters  which  Walpole  wrote  to  his  college  friends 
while  he  was  still  at  Cambridge.  He  w  rote  in  a  time  when  a 
universal  conviction  prevailed  among  men  of  letters  that  an  idea 
w  as  worth  a  great  deal  more  when  expressed  in  somebody  else’s 
Latin  than  in  one’s  own  English.  His  earliest  letters  are  conse¬ 
quently  much  disfigured  with  classical  quotations — a  blemish 
which,  in  later  life,  either  a  better  taste  or  a  weaker  memory 
entirely  removed.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
classical  mania  of  the  age  had  penetrated  even  the  least  studious 
portion  of  the  human  race,  it  appears  that  Eton  boys  bor¬ 
rowed  their  slang  from  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  called  each 
other  by  such  elegant  nicknames  as  Tydeus  and  Orosmades.  In 
I739>  Walpole  went  abroad  for  more  than  two  years;  and  his 
correspondence  during  this  period  is  as  amusing  as  any  part  of 
the  book.  He  did  not  like  Paris,  probably  because  he  was  not 
in  society  there  ;  and  he  set  down  Versailles  as  a  “garden  for  a 
great  child.”  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
was  still  less  to  his  luxurious  taste.  “All  the  conveniences  are 
assembled  here  that  melancholy  meditation,  selfish  devotion,  and 
despair  would  require.”  Crossing  the  Alps  he  could  only  complain 
of  the  “uncouth  rocks  and  uncomely  inhabitants,  and  hope  that 
he  should  never  see  them  more.”  But  in  Italy  he  was  thoroughly 
happy — his  intense  luxuriousness,  his  virtuoso  tastes,  his  love  of 
sarcasm,  and  his  liking  for  a  coterie  society  were  all  gratified. 
In  the  religious  scandals  of  Italy  his  wit  finds  endless  food  ;  for, 
like  nearly  all  clever  young  men  of  that  day,  his  belief  was 


Protestantism  minus  its  Christianity.  Sir  Robert  W alpole  had 
cut  off  all  the  tallest  poppy-heads  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  dead  level  of  respectability  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  earnest  religionists  had  migrated  almost  in  a  body  to  the 
Wesleyans.  Half  the  profanity  in  the  following  racy  passage 
must  therefore  be  laid  to  the  account,  not  of  Horace,  but  of 
his  age.  Otherwise  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  easy  wit : — 

Though  I  am  so  tired  in  this  devil  of  a  place,  yet  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
head,  that  it  is  like  Hamilton’s  Bawn,  and  I  must  write  to  you.  ’Tis  the 
top  of  a  black  barren  mountain,  a  vile  little  town  at  the  foot  of  an  old  citadel : 
yet  this,  know  you,  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  three  kings  that  went  to 
Christ’s  birth-day;  his  name  was  Alabaster,  Abarasser,  or  some  such  thing; 
the  other  two  were  kings,  one  of  the  East,  the  other  of  Cologn.  ’Tis  this  of 
Cofano,  who  was  represented  in  an  ancient  painting,  found  in  the  Palatine 
Mount,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead ;  he  was  crowned  by  Augustus. 
W ell,  but  about  writing — what  do  you  think  I  write  with  ?  Nay,  with  a  pen ; 
there  was  never  a  one  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circumference  but  one,  and 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  governor,  and  had  been  used  time  out  of 
mind  to  -write  the  parole  with :  I  was  forced  to  send  to  borrow  it.  It  was  sent 
me  under  the  conduct  of  a  eerjeant  and  two  Swiss,  with  desire  to  return  it 
when  I  should  have  done  with  it.  ’Tis  a  curiosity,  and  worthy  to  be  laid  up 
with  the  relics  which  we  have  just  been  seeing  in  a  small  hovel  of  Capucins 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  which  were  all  brought  by  his  Majesty  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Among  other  things  of  great  sanctity  there  is  a  set  of  gnashing  of 
teeth,  the  grinders  very  entire ;  a  bit  of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  preserved 
in  spirits ;  a  crow  of  St.  Peter’s  cock,  very  useful  against  Easter ;  the  crisping 
and  curling,  frizzling  and  frowncing  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  she  cut  off 
on  growing  devout.  The  good  man  that  showed  us  all  these  commodities  was 
got  into  such  a  train  of  calling  them  the  blessed  this,  and  the  blessed  that, 
that  at  last  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed  fig-tree  that  Christ  cursed. 

From  Italy  be  came  back  to  England,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
turned  for  a  Cornisb  borough.  He  took  his  seat  in  time  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  father’s  fall.  The  minute  chronicle  of  that  Par¬ 
liamentary  campaign  which  is  furnished  by  his  letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  is  full  of  historical  interest.  No  principle,  no 
party  supremacy  was  at  stake — there  was  nothing  to  incite  the 
combatants  but  the  mere  money  gains  of  office  ;  but  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  contest  seems  far  to  have  exceeded  anything  of  which 
the  present  generation  has  heard.  Pulteney  had  declared  that 
he  would  pursue  Sir  R.  Walpole  to  his  destruction.  “  It  was  a 
most  shocking  sight  to  see  the  sick  and  dead  brought  in  on  both 
sides — men  on  crutches,  and  Sir  William  Gordon  from  his  bed, 
with  a  blister  on  his  head,  and  flannel  hanging  out  under  his 
wig.”  He  came  down  to  vote  for  the  Opposition;  but  the 
Ministerialists  were  not  to  be  outdone.  News  had  just  arrived 
that  his  son  had  been  lost  at  sea  ;  so,  in  order  to  keep  the  poor 
dying  old  man  out  of  the  division,  one  of  the  Ministerialists 
went  and  told  him  of  it  while  the  debate  was  going  on.  That 
we  live  in  milder  times  is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  pecuniary  rewards  form  so  insignificant  a  part  of 
Parliamentary  strategics.  Horace  remained  in  Parliament 
for  many  years  after  his  father’s  retirement ;  but  as  soon 
as  all  idea  of  persecuting  Sir  Robert  had  been  abandoned, 
Horace’s  new-born  zeal  for  politics  -  evaporated.  There  is 
no  other  part  of  these  two  volumes  that  has  anything 
of  an  historical  value,  except  his  account  of  the  state  of 
feeling  during  the  Pretender’s  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  the  rebel  Lords.  While  the  event  of  the  invasion 
was  yet  doubtful,  Walpole’s  letters  are  an  amusing  mixture  of 
terror  and  contempt.  He  always  talks  of  the  Pretender  as  “  the 
Boy,”  and  jokes  a  good  deal  about  his  own  possibly  impending 
exile.  But  his  frequent  references  to  it,  and  his  evident  relief 
when  the  danger  is  over,  show  that  his  wit  is  rather  like  the 
ghastly  laughs  one  hears  in  a  dentist’s  ante-room.  But  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  the  trials  with  enhanced  gusto.  It  gives  a 
strange  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  peerage,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  value  of  Scotch  property  at  the  time, 
to  find  that  the  two  rebel  Lords  who  were  first  executed,  and 
whose  execution  Walpole  describes,  were  both  forced  into  rebel¬ 
lion  by  absolute  want.  Lord  Balmerino  declared,  after  his  con¬ 
demnation,  “I  am  no  more  a  Jacobite  than  any  that  tried  me  ; 
but  if  the  great  Mogul  had  set  up  his  standard  I  should  have 
followed  it,  for  I  could  not  starve.”  And  Lord  Kilmarnock  was 
so  hard  pressed  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  dine  with  the  man 
who  hawked  pamphlets  at  what  is  now  Buckingham  Gate.  The 
account  of  the  execution  is  vivid  aud  graphic  ;  but  there  is  a 
strange  taste  for  the  details  of  slaughter.  One  feels  that  the  most 
curious  correspondent  might  have  excused  him  for  omitting  the 
fact  that  Lord  Kilmarnock’s  head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow — “  only 
hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin.”  After  this  event  the  political  interest 
of  the  book  sensibly  diminishes.  The  last  semblance  of  any 
party  that  could  confront  the  dominant  Whiggery  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  Rebellion.  There  was  still  such  opposition 
as  the  Prince  might  choose  to  offer,  in  performance  of  his  pre¬ 
scriptive  part  of  hostile  heir-apparent.  But  the  Pelhams  were 
backed  by  immense  majorities,  and  the  political  world  was  still 
as  death  under  their  reign. 

It  is  not  possible  to  close  these  volumes  without  a  feeling  of 
extreme  surprise  at  the  character  Mr.  Macaulay  has  thought  fit 
to  give  of  Walpole.  He  says  that  “  affectation  is  the  essence  of 
the  man;  and  that,  if  it  were  taken  away,  nothingwould  be  left;” 
and  very  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  The  necessities  of  a 
brilliant  style  drive  Mr.  Macaulay  to  very  extraordinary  expe¬ 
dients  for  the  purpose  of  effect.  In  this  case  the  description  is  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  one  is  tempted  to  suspect 
that  he  writes  his  epigrammatic  characters  whenever  the  phrases 
happen  to  occur  to  him,  and  afterwards  fits  them  to  a  name,  as 
the  illustrated  newspapers  are  said  to  do  with  their  portraits, 
whenever  they  may  be  required.  Walpole’s  was  a  very  com- 
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mon  character.  He  loved  praise,  as  most  men  do ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  occasionally  made  efforts  in  public  to  obtain  it.  But  liis 
health  was  weak,  and  his  temper  indolent,  and  therefore  he 
generally  preferred  the  cheaper  praises  of  his  friends  ;  nor  were 
the  events  of  the  time  of  a  nature  to  spur  men  into  public  life. 
But  though  he  had  no  great  political  zeal,  he  was  as  thorough  a 
friend,  and  as  thorough  a  hater,  as  any  Englishman  whose  bio¬ 
graphy  we  possess.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  letters  at  the 
times  when  Mann  or  Conway  were  in  danger,  or  needed  any 
service  of  him,  without  being  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship.  And  his  hatred  of  his  uncle,  his  sister-in-law,  his 
brother,  and  of  all  who  had  contributed  to  his  father’s  fall,  never 
for  a  moment  slumbered.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  active  at  the 
end  of  his  life  as  at  the  beginning.  His  taste  was  not  of  a  kind 
that  in  this  day  we  can  admire.  His  idea  of  the  beautiful  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  the  soft,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sublime ;  but 
that  was  part  of  the  degraded  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
An  age  of  devotion  in  literature  or  art  to  any  exotic  model,  be  it 
classical,  or  French,  or  German,  has  never  been  with  us  an  age 
of  artistic  or  literary  excellence.  But,  such  as  Walpole’s  tastes 
were,  his  consistency  in  them  throughout  his  life,  and  the  constant 
attention  to  them  which  animates  liis  letters,  shows  them  to  have 
been  sincere.  It  seems  hard,  then,  to  say  of  a  man  whose  loves, 
hates,  and  tastes  were  all  sincere,  that  “  affectation  was  the  essence 
of  the  man.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HER  MAJESTV  S  THEATRE. — Piccolomim,  Alboni,  Spezia, 

Ortolani,  Giuglini,  Vialetti,  Bottardi,  Bcneventano,  Chas.  Braham,  Belletti, 
Corsi.  Monday,  June  1st,  Morning  Performance,  LA  TRAVIATA,  Piccolomini, 
Giuglini;  IL  BARBIERE  DI  SIVIGLIA  (arranged  in  one  Act),  Alboni,  Belletti, 
Bottardi,  Vialetti.  Divertissement,  Made.  Perea  Nena.  Tuesday,  June  2nd,  NINO 
(first  time  these  nine  years)  (first  appearance  of  Sig.  Corsi),  Spezia,  Charles  Braham, 
Vialetti,  Corsi.  Thursday,  June  4th,  IL  TROVATORE,  Spezia,  Alboni,  Vialetti, 
Giuglini.  Saturday,  June  Gth,  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piccolomini,  Belletti, 
Vialetti,  Giuglini.  Ballet,  L’AURORE. 

For  particulars  see  Bills.  A  limited  number  of  Boxes  on  the  Half-circle  Tier,  have 
been  specially  reserved  for  the  Public,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Box-office,  at  the 
Theatre,  Colonnade,  Haymarket  Price  21s.  and  £1  11  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Benedict’s  three  Grand  Musical  Festivals,  Dramatic,  Classical,  and  Miscellaneous, 
on  Wednesday  Mornings  June  10th,  24th,  and  July  8th. _ 

Royal  Italian  o  p  e  r  a,  lyceum. 

Second  Appearance  of  Madlle.  Balfe. 

On  TUESDAY  next,  JUNE  2nd,  will  be  performed  (for  the  second  time  these  six 
years)  Bellini's  Opera,  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Amina,  Madlle.  Victoire  Balfe  (her  second  appearance  on  the  Stage).  Lisa,  Madame 
Tagliafico.  Teresa,  Madame  Borgako.  Ilodolfo,  Sig.  Ronconi.  Alessio,  Sig. 
Polonini;  and  Elvino,  Sig.  Gaedoni. 

Conductor . Mr.  COSTA. 

After  which,  the  Divertissement  entitled  LA  BRESILIENNE. 

Madlle.  Cekito,  Madlle.  DELEcnAtix,  and  M.  Desplace. 

The  Opera  commences  at  half-past  Eight. 

_ Private  Boxes— £2  2s,,  £4 4s.,  £5  5s.,  and  £6  6s. 

Royal  Italian  opera,  lyceum. 

EXTRA  NIGHT. 

On  THURSDAY  next,  JUNE  4th,  an  Extra  Night  will  take  place,  on  which  occasion 
will  be  performed  Verdi’s  Opera,  RIGOLETTO. 

Principal  characters  by  Madame  Bosio,  Madlle.DiDiEE;  Sig.RoNCONi,  Sig.TAGLiAFico, 
Sig.  Soldi,  Sig.  Mei,  Sig.  Polinini,  and  Sig.  Mario. 

To  conclude  with  LA  BRESILIENNE, 

_ In  which  Mademoiselle  Cerito  will  appear. _ 

T\/T  ADAME  RISTORI. — The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  are 

TtJ  respectfully  informed,  that  the  first  performance  of  the  celebrated  Italian 
Tragedienne,  Madame  Ristori,  will  take  place  at  the  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  on 
MONDAY,  JUNE  8th,  on  which  occasion  will  be  performed  the  tragedy  of  MEDEA. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION.— The 

Directors  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Mitchell, 
for  the  services  of  the  Cologne  Choral  Union,  at  a  Concert  in  the  Centre  Transept  of 
the  Palace,  on  Saturday,  the  6th  June.  The  Programme  will  be  duly  announced.  The 
price  of  Admission  to  Persons  not  holders  of  Season  Tickets,  will  be  Five  Shillings. 
Reserved  Stalls,  as  at  the  Opera  Concerts,  Half-a-Crown  each. 

May,  25th,  1857. _ _ _ GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

EU  U  1  TABLE  ASSURANCE  SOCIET  Y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFIIIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling.  Income  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  t* 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock. _ _ _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 

Economic  life  assurance  society, 

6,  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman.— HENRY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Advantages — Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year. 

An  accumulated  Capital  of  . £1,575,000 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  .  1,455,000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  890,000 
The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1854,  averaged  £67  per  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to .  397,000 

Policies  in  force  .  7,437 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds . ........  240,000 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859 
Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1859,  will  participate 
in  the  Division  of  1863. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
_ _ ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  Taught  on 

Alin’s  celebrated  system,  by  Herb  Oscar  von  Wegnebn.— Twelve  Lessons 
for  Travelling.  He  attends  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen’s  Families,  and  Schools  at  the 
west  End, — St,  John’s  Wood,  and  4,  Sydney-street,  Brompton,  S.W. _ 

Leeds  library.— librarian.— wanted,  a 

LIBRARIAN  for  the  Leeds  Circulating  Library.  Hours  of  Attendance,  from  Ten 
1 -an  *n.  ei*val  of  one  Hour  and  a-half.  Salary,  £150  a  year.  Applications 
(I  ost-paid/,  ir>closing  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  16th  June  next,  to 
Abraham  Horsfall*  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec ,  7,  Park-row,  Leeds, 


Real  Spanish  mantillas.— a.  blackborne  begs  to 

inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  he  has  a  choice  COLLECTION  of  the  above 
M  AN  1 1 L LAS.  Original  Spanish  Depot,  56a,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

rpHllUT-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  DRAWING  FOR  1UGHTS~0F 

1  CHOICE.  — THE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.  — On  Tuesday,  at 
3  o’clock,  the  9th  of  June,  1857,  at  the  Offices,  No.  33,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.,  a  public  drawing  of  one  hundred  uncompleted  shares  will  take  place’  and  fifty 
numbers  will  be  registered  by  seniority  or  date  of  Membership,  in  order  to  fix  the 
rotation  of  the  numbers  on  the  Register  of  Rights  of  Choice,  which  enable  Members  at 
their  option  to  select  plots  of  land  on  the  various  estates  for  building  in  several 
counties,  and  whilst  securing  the  ancient  freehold  franchise,  must  produce  most  eligible 
ground  rents,  the  safest  and  most  substantial  of  investments.  No  partnership  liability 
of  any  kind.  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

_ _ CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN,  Secretary. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. — This  subject  being  under  the 

consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Contractors  who,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  inquiry,  have  associated 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  from  those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  present  system.  It  has 
been  stated  that  favouritism  is  exercised;  that  the  conditions  of  a  Contract  are  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  sometimes  tyrannically  enforced,  whilst,  at  other  times,  they  are  evaded  with 
impunity ;  that  the  inspection  is  sometimes  made  by  ignorant  or  unqualified  Exa¬ 
miners,  and  sometimes  by  venal  Officers  acting  under  improper  influences,  and  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  desirable  that  these  imputations  upon  Officials, 
if  true,  should  be  established  by  evidence  before  the  Committee  now  sitting.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  information  be  supplied  as  to  the  sale  of  Stores,  &c.,  in  the 
several  Departments,  whether  by  Auction,  or  by  private  Contract,  with  the  original 
price  of  the  Article,  what  it  produced  on  Sale,  and  at  what  cost  it  could  be  replaced  to 
the  Government.  Those  possessing  information  upon  these  points,  are  respectfully 
invited  to  communicate  personally,  or  by  letter,  with  JAMES  ACL  AND. 

16,  Cannon-street,  City,  May  26th,  1857. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BllOWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

has  now,  in  consequence  of  its  marked  superiority  over  every  other  variety,  secured 
the  entire  confidence  and  almost  universal  preference  of  the  most  eminent  Medical 
Practitioners  as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  consumption,  bronchitis, 
ASTHMA,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA,  DIABBTES,  DISEASES  OF  THB  SKIN,  NEURAL¬ 
GIA,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  6CBOFULOU8 
AFFECTIONS. 

Its  leading  distinctive  characteristics  are: 

COMPLETE  PRESERVATION  OF  ACTIVE  AND  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE  PURITY  AND  UNIFORM  STRENGTH. 

ENTIRE  FREEDOM  FROM  NAUSEOUS  FLAVOUR  AND  AFTER-TASTE. 

RAPID  CURATIVE  EFFECTS,  AND  CONSEQUENT  ECONOMY. 


From  “  THE  LANCET.” 

“  Dr.  De  Jongh  gives  the  preference  to  the  Light-Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  which 
contains  scarcely  any  volatile  fatty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon  which  ingredients  the  efficacy  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  no 
doubt,  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Pale  Oil  are  attributable  to  the 
method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to  its  filtration  through  charcoal.  In  the 
preference  of  the  Light-Brown  over  the  Pale  Oil  we  fully  concur.  We  have  carefully 
tested  a  specimen  of  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  We  find  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  are 
genuine,  by  many  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEPOT, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

By  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  often  a  thought 

passing  through  the  minds  of  literary  and  public  characters,  and  persons  of 
benevolent  feelings.  Apply  as  under,  and  you  will  receive  every  information  required. 
Richard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  years. 

LIVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Maulb  and  Poltblank. 

The  number  for  May  contains  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  with 
Memoir. 

Mauli,  and  Poltblank,  55,  Gracechurcli-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly ;  and 
_ David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  New 

First-class  Illustrated  Family  Newspaper,  Stamped,  Sixpence;  Unstamped, 
Fivepence. 

Authors,  Artists,  Wood  Engravers,  and  others,  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  desirous  of 
engagements  on  this  important  undertaking,  will  please  to  communicate  by  Letter, 
with  Mr.  John  Tallis,  Mount  Pleasant  House,  Hornsey,  near  London.  Gentlemen 
resident  abroad,  and  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  on  Foreign  Stations,  will  be 
liberally  treated  with  for  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Important  Events,  Ac. 


Early  in  June  will  appear  the  First  Number  of 

T  II  E  ENGLISHMAN. 

X  A  Conservative  Daily  Journal. 

It  is  has  long-  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  lamentation,  that  the  Conservative 
party,  comprising  so  large  a  portion  of  the  educated  classes  of  England,  should  be  so 
poorly  represented  in  the  Daily  Press.  The  recent  and  well-known  decadence  of  the 
Journals  which  have  long  occupied  that  position,  seems  to  open  the  way  to  a  new  effort, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Daily  Newspaper  better  qualified  to  defend  the  Ancient 
Institutions  of  the  British  Monarchy.  Such  an  attempt  will  therefore  immediately  be 
made,  by  the  commencement  of  a  Journal  suited  to  the  mental  and  economical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  times.  The  First  Number  of  this  Journal,  “  THE  ENGLISH¬ 
MAN,”  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed,  and  issued  at  a 
low  price.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  advertisement. 

This  day,  price  Sixpence, 

Remarks  upon  the  rev.  f.  temple’s  scheme  for 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION.  By  the  Rev.  John 
G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of 
Kidderminster  School. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN,  AFTER  THE 

X  AUTHORIZED  VERSION.  Newly  compared  with  the  original  Greek,  and 
revised  by  John  Barrow,  D.D.,  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Henry  Alford,  B.D. 
William  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  M.A. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

rPHE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.— Book  I.  The  Betrothal, 

A  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.— Book  II.  The  Espousals, 

8y°»  6s- London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


c 


This  day,  Fifth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

OMPANIONS  OF  MY  SOLITUDE. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Third  Edition,  enlarged,  4s. 

ENGLISH:  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  R.  Cheneyix 

Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 


By  the  same  Author, 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Seventh  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 
ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.  Third  Edition,  3s. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  1 

rpHE  PROFESSOR.  By  Currer  Bell,  Author  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  i 
A  “Shirley,”  “VUlette,”  &c.  In  2  Vols.  1  June  a. 

rPHE  MTLITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  With 

1  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  L  unc  •  1 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  BROTHERS  MAYHEW. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  price  Is.,  No.  IV.  of 

RAVED  WITH  GOLD ;  or,  the  Romance  and  Reality  of  the 

L  London  Streets.  An  Unfashionable  Novel.  By  the  Brothers  Mathew,  With 
llustrations  by  Phiz. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  in  3  Vols.,  8vo,  36s.,  cloth, 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  “EDINBURGH  REVIEW”— 

O  Political,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Henby  Loed  Beougham,  F.R.S. 

Vols.,  8vo.  „  ,  _ 

London  and  Glasgow  :  Richabd  Geifein  and  Co. 

in.  I 

rnnE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING :  In  Letters  to  Beginners. 

1  Bv  John  Buskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters,  Stones  of  Venice, 

“Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, ”&c.  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

OFRMONS  PREACHED  AT  TRINITY  CHAPEL, 

S  BRIGHTON.  By  the  late  Bev.  F.  W.  Eobeetson,  M.A.,  the  Incumbent.  Third 

Series,  with  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth.  l-"ow  rea  #• 

v‘ 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SALT  LAKE:  BeinR  a  Journey  across 

A  ‘he  Plains  to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By  W*  Chandler  ™yo. 

“At* length  we^ave^n  English  writer  who  has  been  to  Salt  Lake,  and  tells  us  all 
about  it  "He  pledges  his  word  to  the  accuracy  of  every  conversation  and  every  inci- 
dent  in  his  book.  It  has  impressed  us  with  a  conviction  that  this  strange  heresy  and 
schism  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  a  stronger  vitality  than  we  had  previously 
dreamt." — Athenaeum. 

Recently  published,  New  Edition,  6s.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

HEMIC  A  L  EXPERIMENTS,  illustrating  the  Theory,  Practice, 

and  Application  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Uses,  Manufacture,  Purification,  &c.,  ol 
ill  Inorganic  Substances.  By  G.  Francis,  F.L.S. 

J  Allen,  20,  Warwick-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  Post,  2s.  8d. 

TAEAFNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED,  AS  TO  ITS 

1  1  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT.  By  Jas.  Yearsley,  Esq., 
Vl.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville-street,  Inventor 
of  the  Artificial  Tympanum,  &c. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlmgton-street. 

This  day,  in  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  with  Frontispiece, 

TTELEN  AND  OLGA:  a  Russian  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 

“Mary  Powell.” 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  6s.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
rpHE  UNIVERSITY ;  its  Historically  received  conception,  con- 
JL  sidered  with  especial  reference  to  OXFORD.  By  Edward  Kirkpatrick, 

M.A.  an(J  norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden,  London; 

and  20  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

VI. 

rpHE  CRUEL  SISTER,  a  Tragedy ;  and  other  Poems.  Fcap. 

1  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth.  {Now  ready. 

VII.  B  I 

T> ELOW  THE  SURFACE:  a  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

n  In  3  Vols.  .  {Just  published. 

“  The  book  is  unquestionably  clever  and  entertaining.  It  is  a  tale  superior  to  ordi¬ 
nary  novels  in  its  practical  application  to  the  phases  of  actual  life.  Atnenaum. 

“  ‘  Below  the  Surface  ’  must  be  stamped  as  a  decided  success.  —Frets. 

“A  novel  worth  reading,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  worth  remembering.  — . economist. 

“  The  perfect  knowledge  evinced  by  the  author  of  his  subject  is  alone  sufficient  to  1 
place  these  volumes  in  a  high  rank.” — Daily  News. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  F.LDF.R,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 

DRENCH  BOOKS.— WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE'S  FRENCH 

F  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  May,  1857,  Post  free,  for  One  Stamp. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden,  London; 

20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

H ARLES  KINGSLEY  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

“The  most  complete  and  masterly  analysis  of  Kingsley’s  writings  that  has  yet 

ap“' The  write^cdUcfse0”^ from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  but  with  calmness,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  insight.” — Leader. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  No.  15,  price  6s. 

London  :  Alexander  Heylin,  28,  Patemostcr-row. 

A  BOOK  FOB  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

Price  Is.  boards, 

rpHE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SEA.  With  Hints  for  the 

1  Aquarium.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  Plates  by  Sowerby.  1 

“  When  at  the  sea-side,  why  not  try  to  discover  a  few  of  the  wonders  of  the  shore,  for  1 
wonders  there  are  around  you  at  every  step,  stranger  than  ever  opium-eater  ever 
dreamed,  and  yet  to  be  seen  at  no  greater  expense  than  a  very  little  time  aud  trouble. 

—  Glaucus,  by  Kingsley. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.;  Farringdon-street.  1 

DAGSTER’S  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL:  a  Com- 

D  mentary  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.  Specimens,  by  Post,  tree. 

BAGSTER’S  LARGE  PRINT  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE:  each 

Book  separate.  Introductions,  Indexes,  Maps.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

London :  Samuel  Bagstee  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row. 

Catalogues  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  Post,  free. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth,  1 

■pOEMS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.  With 

JL  Ilnstrations  by — 

W.  Mulready,  E. A.  J.  E-  Millais,  A.  I!.  A. 

C.  Stanfield,  R..A.  J.  G.  Horsley,  A.R.A, 

T.  Creswiek,  B.A.  W.  11.  Hunt. 

D.  Maclise,  B.A.  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Edwakd  Moxon,  Dover-street.  | 

WORKS  BY  DR.  ROTH,  Physician  to  the  Institution  tor  the 

VV  Treatment  of  Diseases  by  Movements  and  the  Russian  Bath,  m  Old  Cavendish- 
street,  London,  and  to  the  Institution  in  Marlborough-place,  Brighton:— 

1.  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  CURE.  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

2.  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES, 

BY  MOVEMENTS.  10s. 

3.  GYMNASTIC  FREE  EXERCISES,  without  Apparatus. 

4.  LETTER  TO  EARL  GRANVILLE,  ON  THE  IMPOR¬ 
TANCE  OF  GYMNASTICS.  One  Shilling. 

5.  THE  RUSSIAN  BATH.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Gboombeidge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  Published,  with  Eight  Illustrations,  Feap.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

n  HAULER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES,  Translated  into  French 

verse  by  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain,  Translator  of  “  Gay  s  Fables,  &c.  Vol.  1. 

B.  M.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly. 

DUEL'S  LIBRARY  FOR  WORKS  OF  HISTORY,  BIOGRA- 

H  PHY,  VOYAGES,  AND  TRAVELS,  the  FINE  ARTS  POETRY,  Sc  19, 
Holles-street,  Cavendish-square.  Subscription,  One  Guinea  a  Year  and  upwards. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London. 

Published  this  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

TTNDERGLIMPSES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Denis 

U  Florence  MacCarthy,  Author  of  “  Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics.” 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  6s. 

THE  BELL-FOUNDER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

London-  David  Bogue,  Fleet-street;  Dublin:  McGlashan  and  Gill. 

Just  published, 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  SURREY.  By  M.  C.  Turner,  Esq., 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt. 

William  Walker,  196,  Strand. 

TO  VISITORS  TO  LONDON. 

Third  Thousand.  In  a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  by  T.  J.  Gullick,  price  14s. 

/CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON:  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 

\J  Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly  Fifty  Years 

Pe“  A : "voiSerfuf  littl"8' di  ctonary'of' London ;  there  is  so  much  out-of-the-way  reading 
in  it,  such  apt  illustration  of  personal  experience,  and  such  a  quantity  of  agreeable 
illustration,  drawn  both  from  books  and  men.”  Examiner.  .  .  , 

“Valuable  and  painstaking.  We  find  in  it  much  that  is  curious,  interesting,  and 
new.” — Press. 

By  the  same  Author,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  3s.  6d.  each, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY.  Fourth  Thousand. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMILIARLY  EX¬ 
PLAINED.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet-street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

1\TECHANICAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  PRIZE  SYSTEM,  IN 

IVl  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE.  By  William  Day,  Author  of  How  to 
Stop,  and  When  to  Stop:  Punctuation  reduced  to  a  System;  and  Slavery  in 
America,  shown  to  he  peculiarly  Abominable.” 

Harbison,  69,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Now  published,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  466,  cloth,  price  12s. 

rpHE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

_L  Thubneb  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row. 

MR.  MAURICE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

rpHE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  being  Lectures  on  the 

Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  St.  Jude.  In  one  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  price  6s. 

ryiHEODORA  PHRANZA;  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

1  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.  This  tale  has  much  interest  as  bearing  on  the 
e^nts  of  the  late  wav.  The  facts  and  details  are  taken  from ‘  Byzantme  Bitaes,  and 
give  a  fair  view  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  period  when  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  were  for  the  last  time  brought  into  a  formal  alliance. 

HISTORICAL  TALES. 

THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN ;  a  Tale  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gbesley.  4s.;  Cheap  Edition,  2s. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LICHFIELD ;  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

I  By  the  same  Author.  4s. ;  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  8d. 

CONISTON  HALL;  or,  the  Jacobites.  A  Tale  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688.  By  the  same  Author.  4s.  6d. 

1  STORIES  OF  THE  CRUSADES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale. 

DUCHENIER;  or,  the  Revolt  of  La  Vendee.  By  the  same 

THE  EGYPTIAN  WANDERERS.  A  Tale  of  the  Tenth  Per¬ 
secution.  By  the  same  Author.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

MITSLAV  ;  or,  the  Conversion  of  Pomerania.  A  True  Story  of 

the  Shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Milman,  M.A. 

65  LEONARD  AND  DENNIS.  A  Tale  of  the  Russian  War.  By 
the  Rev.  Ed.  Munko.  In  I  vol.  7s.  6d. 

London:  J.  Mastees,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. 

Just  published,  uniform  with  the  “Ancient  History,”  with  Map,  showing  the  Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  price  6s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  L. 

Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh-  Adam  and  Charles  Black;  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

‘YTOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
\  man."  2  Vols.  21s. 

DARK  AND  FAIR.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rockingham.”  3  Vols. 
GOOD  IN  EVERYTHING.  By  Mrs.  Foot.  2  Yols.  21s. 
ALCAZAR.  By  J.  B.  Beste,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Modern  Society 
in  Rome.”  3  Vols. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

in  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d.  hound. 

Also,  just  ready,  in  3  Vols. 

THE  TWO  ARISTOCRACIES.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

Hukst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  Successors  to  Henby  Colbubn,  13,  Great 
Marlborough-street, 
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In  small  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  PEEL.  Now  first 

Collected. _ Rivingtohs,  Waterloo-placc. 


In  12mo,  price  6d.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

WORKING  LIFE :  how  to  make  it  Happier.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Fbabon,  Rector  of  Loughborough. 

_ _ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place ;  and  Cbqplby  and  Clarke,  Leicester, _ 

In  square  Feap.,  with  Portrait,  price  5s.  6d. 

TnE  01  THE  PONGAS  :  being:  a  Memoir  of  the 

AfL,  p  V,AMuLK  JA,fES  E®iC0CK'  Leader  of  the  West  Indian  Mission  to  Western 
“America  and^h^^inOTlcaifchiirch.”1’  V‘ear  of  Figheldcan,  Wilts,  Author  of 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


ELEGANT  LITERARY  PRESENT. 

In  small  4to,  price  25s.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth ;  or,  38s.  in  morocco  by  Ilayday, 

ANILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  REV  WILLIAM 

mLtAHnr;Sh  Sn?fFMD  ALLEGORIES;  containing  the  Shadow  of  the  Crossgt  he 
Distant  Hills,  the  Old  Man  s  Home,  and  the  King’s  Messengers.  With  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by  C  W  Cone  R  A  1  f  Horslev  a  p  a 
Bamuel  Palmer,  Birket  Foster,  and Georfe  E  Hicks. '  "  '  A’K  A  ” 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

i  C.0LL|CTED  EDITION  of  the  SACRED  ALLEGORIES 

M  uraa?6™011"  aD<1  Portralt  of  the  Author),  price  9s. ;  or  any  of  the  separate  Editions, 

C/AN??LIuiJNSTJTt(TE  MAGAZINE,  price  Sixpence.  JUNE 

hi  umber  will  be  published  on  Monday. 

London  :  Burns  and  Lambert,  Paternoster-row. 

wiu  be  ready  in  June>  Price  3s-  6d-  cloth ;  7s.  morocco, 

PK^ESth,"LS°,£iiIH0DGHIS’  “ «  »f 

. _  James  Cornish,  297,  High  Holborn. 


THE  DIVORCE  QUESTION. 

Just  published,  price  2s. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  DIVORCE  a  Vinculo  Matrimonii,  in 

Bj^BisxEB,eX10n  Wlth  H°  7  Scr‘Ptlu'e  (proving  that  it  is  there  prohibited).  Ily  a 

_ London;  C.  J.  Stbwabt,  11,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

°FR  1UGHTFUL  INHERITANCE; 

*»t  »  a}  ef  Boo!F  revised  uP°n  Scriptural  principles.  By  John  C.  Fisher,  M  A 

the  3  If  ,aborJte  and  earnest  appeal,  which  will  be  read  with  attention,  both  by 
KoSy  J7t4"fard°PPOnentS  0fwliat  may  be  termeti  the  Liturgical  controversy .”- 

In  particular,  I  would  mention  a  work  of  no  mean  order— the  work  of  one  who  is 
hnet7errh  s.e?.°  ar’  a  logician,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 

—and  itf obie^Ms^to  oht^an'  /tS  tltle  is  ‘EiturKiea>  PuritY  our  Rightful  Inheritance ' 
wrhVe  4  ?uj  t  ’  ???•.  U  lar?:e  eorreeLon  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is 

written  with  unusual  ability  but  not,  m  my  opinion,  on  that  account  the  more  dangerous  ” 
— Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  B  ‘ 

One  of  the  most  voluminous  and  carefully  compiled  productions  which  this  con- 
liXenfiehaS-,ml  wh/trVi''  ’  ‘  •'  The  iaformation  R  contains  is  valuable,  extensive,  and 
BrUishBanner  hat  U  requlre  in  order  to  deaI  wisely  and  faithfully  with  the  subject.”— 

•rLmoXf •b°Und  r°  SaystM reJ-S  ‘  soundness  and  honesty  about  the  historical  and 

lSnH?.^ienrnrh,,efu,  tl0f1h-°f  X  s  wo.rk>  which is  unhappily  rare  in  the  few  theo- 

lo^icsl  productions  of  his  school.  —Ecclesiastic. 

nnnl,*,.? oi,C-riraCtwIfce^  by  a<:c(IracIr  of  research,  great  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
ZIlliiK1?'  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  on  the  particular  views  it  advocates, 
^  de,'-',y  the  Pr.e?slno  and  momentous  nature  of  the  subject  of  which 

Record'  °T  tbe  scholardlke  Precision  and  logical  vigour  with  which  it  is  treated.”— 

•HoJtX  *1  3  VeTv  remarkable  performance,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  general 
attention  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  Church  of  England.”— Christian  Witness. 

_ _ _ _ London ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row . 

TH|oD^so^?f,7LRIBKtAtRIES-CHURTON’S-  BOOTH'S,  AND 

tirtion  °DGS0N  S>  307’  Re°ent-street»  London,  W.,  next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
List  of  New^Books  lately  added  in  English,  French,  and  German  literature:— 

Bonar’s  Desert  of  Sinai. 

Spottisvvoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 

Russia  after  the  War.  By  Bunbury. 
Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Dark  and  Fair, - Under  the  Lime  Trees. 

Angler  in  the  Lake  District. 

Olmstead’s  Texas. 

Barehester  Towers.  By  Trollope. 

Dynevor  Terrace. - Below  the  Surface. 

Photo,  the  Suliote.  By  Morier. 

Bombay  to  Bushire. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

T ora  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Still  Waters. - May  Hamilton. 

Egypt  and  the  Great  Suez  Canal. 

Fortunes  of  Glencore. 

Sister  of  Charity.  By  Challico. 

Chandless’  Visit  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Lake’s  Defence  of  Kars. 


Romany  Rye.  By  Borrow. 

Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  Lords  Kenyon 
Ellenborongh,  and  Tenterden.  ’ 

Napier’s  Life.  4  Vols. 

Herschei’s  Essays. - Fortune’s  China. 

Davis’s  Chinese.  2  Vols. 

Bacon’s  Works.  New  Edition.  3  Vols 
Mothers  and  Sons.  3  Vols. 

Nothing  New.  By  the  Author  of  John 
Halifax. 

Arago’s  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Men. 
The  City ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows.  By 
Guthrie. 

Memoirs  of  St.  Simon.  By  Bavle  St. 
John. 

Barth’s  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 


Mademoiselle  la,  Ruine.  Par  Montepin 

La  Terre  et  l’Homme.  Par  Maury. 

Madame  Bovary.  Par  Faubert. 

Channing  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Par 
Rdmuset. 

Comment  il  ne  faut  pas  Precher.  Par 
Roussel. 

Causeries  de  Samedi.  Par  Pointmartin. 

Reforme.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Guerre  de  Religion.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Boite  d' Argent.  Par  Dumas  fils. 

Les  Metis  de  la  Savane.  Par  Carry. 

Raoul  Desloges.  Par  Alphonse  Karr. 
2  tomes. 

Villemain,  Choix  d’Etudes  Litt5raires. 

Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 

Grandeourt,  Portraits  Intimes  dn  XVIII 
Sieele. 

Thiers,  Consuiat.  Tome  XV. 

Domeneck,  Journal  d’un  Missionaire  au 
Texas  et  au  Mexique. 

Barante,  Etudes  Historiqucs  et  Biogra- 
phiques. 

Du  Casse,  Precis  Historique  des  Opera¬ 
tions  Militaires  en  Orient. 

Le  Demon  d’Argent.  Par  Conscience. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobriers.  Par  Reybaud. 


Causeries  du  Lundi.  Par  St.  Beuve 
Tome  XII. 

LaDaniella.  Par  George  Sand.  2  Tomes. 

La  Comtesse  de  Bonnevai.  Par  Lady 
Georgians  Fullerton. 

Germaine.  Par  About. 

La  Paienne.  Par  Pichat. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse.  9  tomes. 

Mareehal  Marmont  devant  l’Histoire. 

Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  Scudo. 

La  Liberte  de  Conscience.  Par  Simon. 

Der  Augenblick  des  Glucks.  Von  Hach- 
lander.  2  bde. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  die  philosophische 
Konigin.  Von  Julius  Baclier.  3  bde. 

Norddeutschcs  Leben.  Von  Eduard 
Ziehen.  2  bde. 

Die  Leute  von  Seldwyia.  Von  G.  Keller. 

Seltsame  Geschiehten.  Von  H.  Koenig. 

Rheder  und  Matrose.  Von  Ernst  Will- 
komm. 

Sehatzkastlein  des  Gevattermanns.  Von 
Auerbach. 

Soil  und  Haben.  Von  Freytag. 

Stein’s  Leben.  Von  G.  H.  Pertz.  7  bde. 

Frauenliebc  und  Kunstlerbcruf.  Von 
Caroline  Gohren. 


Subscription,  from  One  Guinea  upwards. 

Terms  for  Country  Subscriptions  and  Book  Societies,  sent  on  application 

307,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


PRESCOTT'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  New  Editions  now 
_L  ready,  Post  free,  on  receipt  of  Post-Office  Order.  X,auions  now 

CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

WUhSpTo?tStOF  PHILIP  THE  SEC0ND  °f  SPAIN’  In  Post  <*°>  bound,  5s. 

WUh  Portrait^  °F  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  In  Post  8vo,  bound,  6s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  In  Post  8vo,  bound,  6s.  Witli  Portrait. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  In  Post  8vo,  bound,  5s.  With  Portrait. 

CABINET  EDITIONS. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND  OF  SPAIN.  2  Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  With 
Portraits,  bound,  12s. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  3  Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  With 
Plates,  bound,  4s.  each  Vol. 

eacThHVolC°NQUEST  °F  MEXIC0’  3  Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  With  Plates,  bound,  4s. 
vJHE  C0NQueST  OF  PERU.  3  Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  With  Plates,  bound,  4s.  each 
boimdT4GRICAE  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  In  One  Vol.,  Crown  8vo.  With  Plate, 


LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND  OF  SPAIN.  2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo.  With 
Portraits,  handsomely  bound,  28s.  3  ‘ 

■  THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  In  2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  hand- 
somely  bound.  With  Plates,  21s.  J  ’ 

uiT(HE<>?0N<^UEST  ®F  MEXICO.  In  2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound.  With 
Jr lates,  wi s, 

Plateif  a^XQUEST  OF  PERU.  In  2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound.  With 
J°SaS.rCA1  ESSAYS.  In  One  Vol.,  Demy  8vo,  handsomely 
London:  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  1400  Copies. 
Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa.  500 
Copies. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
1200  Copies. 

Fortune’s  Later  Travels  in  China. 

Romany  Rye. - Lavengro. 

Dendy’s  Islets  of  Britaine. 

Barehester  Towers. - Aurora  Leigh. 

Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa. 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  1000  Copies. 
Arago’s  Lives  of  Scientific  Men. 

Dr.  Harris’s  Posthumous  Works. 

The  Days  of  My  Life. - Lilliesleaf. 

Loftus’s  Researches  in  Chaldea. 

Helen  and  Olga. - John  Halifax. 

Livingstone’s  Journals  (nearly  ready). 

Glencore. - The  Rose  of  Ashurst. 

Monarchs  Retired  from  Business.  600 
Copies. 

Froude’s  History  of  England. 

Madaron,  or  the  Artizan  of  Nismes. 
Bowring’s  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam. 
Guizot’s  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Hood’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 
Borthwiek’s  Residence  in  California. 

Life  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  John  Tauler. 
Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois.  600 
Copies. 

Maurice's  Discourses  on  St.  John. 
Boswell’s  Letters  to  Temple. 

Still  Waters. - Jessie  Cameron. 

Head’s  Descriptive  Essays. 

Below  the  Surface. - Quedah. 


Macaulay’s  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV 
2000  Copies. 

Memoirs  of  Sydney  Smith.  1000  Copies. 
Dynevor  Terrace.  By  Miss  Yonge.  1000 
Copies. 

Schoelcher’s  Life  of  Handel. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. - Ivors. 

Herschei’s  Essays. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Armstrong’s  Arctic  Discoveries. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine.  500  Copies. 
Guthrie’s  Sermons  on  the  City. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

Bothwell. - Nothing  New. 

Campbell’s  Chief  Justices. 

Chandless's  Visit  to  the  Salt  Lake. 

Life  of  Dr.  Kane  (nearly  ready). 

Memoirs  of  General  Napier. 

Sandwith’s  Siege  of  Kars.  700  Copies. 
Helps’  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 
Humphrey’s  River  and  Ocean  Gardens. 
The  Owlets  of  Owlstone. 

Thornbury’s  Songs  of  the  Jacobites. 
Musgrave’s  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphine. 

Lucy  Aylmer. - The  Good  Old  Times. 

Letters  from  Head  Quarters. 

Heartsease ;  or,  The  Brother’s  Wife.  900 
Copies. 

Life  in  Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir. 
Memorials  of  Dr.  Townley. 

Conybeare  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 

Essays.  By  David  Masson. 

Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 

Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge  Essays. 


Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Single  Subscription— Onb  Guinea  per  Annum. 

Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  Newest  Works  at  one  time,  exchangeable  (in  Sets)  at  pleasure 
Five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions 
supplied  on  moderate  terms. 


Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London  ;  and  Cross-street, Manchester 

f! H|AP  BOOKS.-SEGCIND-HAND  COPIES  of  the  following 

WORKS  are  now  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

TVJw°  Yea.rs  Ag0’  bj  Charles  Kingsley,  16s.— Macaulay’s  England,  Vols.  Ill  and 

IV.  21s.  Aurora  Leigh  7s.— Andersson’s  Explorations  in  Africa,  15s.— Bothwell  bv 

Professor  Aytoun,  7sc- Beaumarchais  and  his  Times,  18s.— Eastern  Hospitals  and 

Elif»Sf^arSeSifS'rB.e  ihe*S  Ar,clI?  Vo}'aSes,  I2s.-Binning's  Travels  in  Persia,  19s. 

Hertha,  3s.  Burton  s  Eastern  Africa,  9s. — Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici  5s  — 
Chamois  Hunting  m  Bavaria  7s.  6d.— Ivors,  6s.-Lord  Coekburn’s  Memorials’,  7s‘— 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  9s.— Cole’s  Generals  of  the  Peninsular  War  5s  — 
Cross  Purposes,  by  Catherine  Sinclair,  3s.  6d.-Daisy  Chain,  5s.-Monarehs  Retired 
from  Business,  10s.  6d.— The  Days  of  my  Life,  10s.  6d— Lilliesleaf,  6s.— Lady  Shell's 
Travels  in  Persia ,  6s.— Ferner’s  Caravan  Journey,  12s.— Gilchrist’s  LifeofEttr  5s  — 
lashionable  Life  by  Mrs.  Trollope  7  s, -Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  3s.-I.au  ra  Gav, 
2s  The  Good  Old  Times,  4s.— A  Life  s  Lessons,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  9s.— Grace  Lee  by 
JUHa,^aVp'aSh'  iS  .Llfe  of  peei,  7s.— Hamley’s  Story  of  the  Campaign,  6s. 

-Hood  s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,  5s.-Jessie  Cameron,  3s.-Knights  and  their  Days, 

7s'7rl  tUu°-  °fD  <-rtT  Kise’”  7s-  ®d- — Kathie  Braude,  by  Holme  Lee, 

m  6divr  1  \  !>  Captivity  in  Russia  3s.  6d.— Lewes’  Life  of  Goethe,  14s.— Leonora,  by 
Mrs  Maberly  5s.-Diana  Wynyard,  3s.-Very  Successful !  14s.-McClure’s  Discovery 
of  the  North-West  Passage,  8s.— Sermons  and  Life  of  Dr.  John  Tauler,  9s  —  Marguerite's 
Legacy,  9s  —Masson’s  Essays  on  the  English  Poets,  7s.— Atherton,  by  Miss  Mitford 

5s.— Napoleon  s  Correspondence  witli  his  Brother  Joseph,  12s.-  Naples  by  Lord  B _ ’ 

?te’s  Modern  Society  in  Rome,  5s.— The  Old  Urey  Church,  5s.-Out  on  the 
World,  by  Dr.  Owgan,  5s.— Madame  Pfeiffer’s  Second  Voyage,  3s.  6d.— The  Quadroon 
by  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  6s. — Queens  of  the  House  of  ' Hanover,  9s— Rachel  Gray’ 
2s.  ed.-Robinson’s  Diary  of  the  Crimean  War,  6s.-Tender  and  True,  6s.-Sandwith’s’ 
Siege  of  Kars,  3s.— Memoirs  of  Sydney  Smith,  10s.— Seymour’s  Russia,  3s.— Oliphant’s 
Transcaucasia,  3s.  6d.— Taylor’s  Adventures  in  the  Crimea,  3s.  6d.— Simplicity  and 

Fascination,  5s. — Salad  for  the  Social,  5s. — Correspondence  of  Henrietta  Maria  5s _ - 

Zaidee,  a  Romance,  by  Margaret  Oliphant,  9s.— Tliornburv’s  Jacobite  Son°-s  6s  —Tasso 
and  Leonora,  4s.— Monarchs  of  the  Main,  5s.— Veiled  Hearts,  3s.— Story  of  my  Ward¬ 
ship,  5s.— Ubicim’s  Letters  on  Turkey,  9s.— Froude’s  History  of  England  17s  —Woman’s 
Devotion,  5s.— Wagner’s  Travels  in  Persia,  6s.- Burton’s  E]-Medina,  12s  —  Pibmimaire 
to  Mecca,  7s.— Vehse’s  Courts  of  Austria,  9s.— White’s  Walk  through  Tyrol  5s  — 
V  lntelocke’s  Embassy  to  Sweden,  6s.— Wildflower,  9s.— The  Youno-  Lord  3s.’  6d — 
Young  Singleton,  3s.  6d.— Wood's  Campaign  in  the  Crimea,  3s.  6d.— Kemble’s  State 
Papers,  7s.— and  many  other  Works  of  the  past  and  present  Season,  a  list  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street  London;  and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
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LACKWOOD’S 
No.  D.  Price  2s.  6d. 


MAGAZINE  for  JUNE,  1857. 


CONTENTS: — 


By  Pisistratus 


What  will  he  do  with  it  ? 

Caxton. — Book  I. 

New  Seaside  Studies.— No.  I.  The  Scilly 
Isles. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. — No.  II.  Mr. 

Giltil’s  Love  Story.  Part  IV. 

American  Explorations. — China  and  Japan. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

ERASER’S 


The  Three  Gifts. — 


The  Athelings ;  or, 

Part  the  Last. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  his  Books. 
Stewart’s  Practical  Angler. 

Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures. 
Maga's  Birthday,  ALtatis  Five  Hundred. 


MAGAZINE  for  JUNE, 

CONTAINS  : — 


1857,  price  2s.  6d. 


■What  are  the  Functions  of  the  Artist? 
By  Shirley. 

A  Wooing  and  Wedding  of  17 — .  By  the 
Author  of  “  Meg  of  Elibank.” 

The  Press  and  the  Public  Service. 

The  Interpreter:  a  Tale  of  the  WaT. 
Part  VI.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
Author  of  “  Digby  Grand,"  &e. 


Blackey  at  School. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Deer. 

Abdalla  and  Saida:  a  Tale  of  Meso¬ 
potamia. 

Gleanings  from  the  Record  Office. — Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Mary  Boleyn.  By  J.  A. 
Froude. 


London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No. 

JUNE,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS : — 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By  Professor  Southey’s  Grave. 

Creasy,  M.A. 

The  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation. 

John  Twiller  ( Continued ). 

Flowers.  By  Francis  Davis. 

The  Cotton  Fields  of  India. 

A  Tale  of  Florence. 

The  Genius  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

Tutors  of  the  Young  Idea.  By  W.  B. 

Jerrold. 

Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co. 

Menzies,  Edinburgh: 


CCXCIV. 


Mill's  Logic. 

The  Romance  of  the  Wreath.  By  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsby. 

Sir  John  Malcolm. 

The  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  iEsop 
Smith  (Continued) . 

The  Partners.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  Chaps. 
I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Hdest  and  Blackett,  London; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  8^d. 

/CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

\J  SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Pabt  XLI.— MAY,  1857. 


CONTENTS  : — 


A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women. 
Something  to  Do. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid.  Chapters  LX. — LXIII. 
Poor  Number  Two  1 
Visiting  my  Wife’s  Relations. 

Salmon  and  the  Salmon  Trade. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Our  Friend  the  Governor. 

How  to  Fill  Your  Basket. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XLIV. — LXVII. 

What  is  Heroism  ? 

A  Parisian  Litterateur. 

Ant  Gossip. 

The  Ghost- Play. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Designers’  Ateliers  in  Paris. 

The  Great  Mr.  Wickham. 

A  Woman’s  thoughts  about  Women.  Self- 
Dependence. 


The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters 
LXVII  1. — LXXII. 

A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  Tobacco. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea, 

Common  Sense. 

Nationality. 

One  of  the  Jeameses. 

A  Blessed  Providence  for  our  Continental 
Neighbours. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters 
LXXIII. — LXXVI. 

Trawling  and  Dredging. 

Poem — At  Even-Tide. 

The  Art  Palace  at  Manchester. 
Peasant-Life  in  Syria. 

A  Philosopher  en  Robe  de  Chambre. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters. 

LXXVII. — LXXXI. 

Toadyism  of  Genius. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea, 


W.  and  R.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  Fcap.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  price  4s.  6d. 

OVER  THE  SEA;  or,  Letters  from  an  Officer  in  India,  to  his 
Children  at  Home.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Pears,  [B.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Repton  School. 

London :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly.  


TUPPER’S  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  with  a  new  Portrait,  after  a  Bust  by  Durham,  price  8s. 

THE  THIRTIETH  EDITION  OF  PROVERBIAL  PHILO¬ 

SOPHY  (being  from  the  Seventy-fifth  Thousand). 

_ London :  T,  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS.  By  Richard  Perry,  Esq.  Containing— Australian 

Sketches,  the  Early  Years  of  Pitt,  Pitt  and  Wilberforce,  Poetry  contributed 
to  an  Amateur  Magazine. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  One  Vol.,  6s. 

UNDER  THE  LIME  TREES.  By  Caroline  Ricketts, 

Author  of  “Trials;  or,  a  Life’s  Lessons,”  &c.;  containing — The  Sisters,  Lucy 
Dawson,  The  Grange,  Sister  Margaret,  A  Tale  of  Limenian  Life. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Just  published,  3  vols.,  price  £1  11s.  6d. 

PHOTO,  THE  SULIOTE:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.  By 

David  R.  Morier,  Esq.,  late  H.B.M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berne. 

“The  story  of  the  brave  Suliote  is  very  spirited  and  interesting.”— Athenanm, 
April  18th. 

“  A  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  Turkey,  from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer  and  so 
experienced  a  man  in  Eastern  affairs  as  the  author  of  this  work,  confer  added  value 
upon  the  interest  of  this  admirable  story.” — Observer,  April  19th. 

“  Since  ■  Anastatius,’  there  has  been  nothing  that  could  rival  that  fascinating  work, 
until  Mr.  Morier  gave  to  the  world  ‘  Photo,  the  Suliote.’  ” — Bath  and  Cheltenham 
Gazette,  April. 

“The  tale  is  dramatically  arranged,  and  well  told;  the  characters  are  as  vigorously 
designed  as  carefully  executed,  and  the  details  discover  an  intimate  and  scholarly 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  present  customs  of  the  Modern  Greeks,  but  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Ancient.” —  Critic. 

London:  L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. _ 

Just  published  and  imported  from  Paris,  price  8s. 

MANUEL  D’HARMONIE,  Pratique  et  Elementaire  a  l’usage 
des  Pensionnats  et  des  Meres  de  Famille.  Ouvrage  approuvfi  par  le  Con¬ 
servatoire  Imperial  de  Musique. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Sark,  published  this  day, 
price  6s.,  with  30  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

The  channel  islands,  jersey,  guernsey,  &c., 

Pictorial,  Legendary,  and  Descriptive.  By  Octavius  Rooke,  Esq. 

The  Views  iD,  and  Descriptions  of,  the  little  Island  of  Sark,  are  altogether  new  to 
the  Public. 

“Just  the  book  that  the  visitor  to  these  islands  requires,  whether  he  goes  there  to 

reside,  or  pass  the  summer  holidays . The  illustrations  are  many  of  them 

beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engraving.” — Atlas,  June  21st.  i 

“  The  Channel  Islands  have  long  been  left  without  a  Guide-book.  Mr.  Rooke  has  here 
supplied  the  want,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  volume  requires 
only  to  be  known,  to  draw  to  those  pretty  retreats  a  Hood  of  visitors,  who  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  have  been  seeking  beautiful  scenery  at  a  distance,  while  they  have, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  neglected  more  ^charming  spots  at  home.” — United 
Service  Magazine,  July. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  London;  Lb  Lmysp  Bbqxhirs,  Halket-place,  Jersey, 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 
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ANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.— English,  French,  German, 

and  Italian.  3s.  6d. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY.  —  HOLLAND, 

BELGIUM,  PRUSSIA,  AND  THE  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Maps.  9s. 

Handbook  for  south  Germany.  — the  Tyrol, 

BAVARIA,  AUSTRIA.  SALZBURG,  STYRIA,  HUNGARY,  AND  THE 
DANUBE  FROM  ULM  TO  TEE  BLACK  SEA.  New  Edition.  Maps.  9s. 

[Ready. 

Handbook  for  Switzerland— the  alps  of  savoy 

AND  PIEDMONT.  Maps.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  for  France.— normandy,  brtttany, 

THE  FRENCH  ALPS,  DAUP1IINE,  PROVENCE,  AND  THE  PYRENEES. 
Maps.  9s. 

Handbook  for  spain.  —  andalusia,  ronda, 

GRENADA,  CATALONIA,  GALLICIA,  THE  BASQUES,  ARRAGON,  &c. 
Maps.  2  vols.  30s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  PORTUGAL.  —  LISBON,  &c.  Map. 


H 


Handbook  for  north  italy.— Sardinia,  lom- 

BARDY,  VENICE,  PARMA,  PIACENZA,  MODENA,  LUCCA,  FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY  as  far  as  the  VAL  D’ARNO.  2  Parts.  Maps.  12s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  ITALY.— THE  TWO  SICILIES, 

NAPLES,  POMPEII,  HERCULANEUM,  VESUVIUS,  &c.  Maps.  10s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY.  —  SOUTHERN 

TUSCANY  and  the  PAPAL  STATES.  New  Edition.  Maps.  7s.  [Beady. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Map.  7s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE.— THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 

ALBANIA,  THESSALY,  AND  MACEDONIA.  Maps.  15s. 

Handbook  for  egypt.— malta,  the  nile,  Alex¬ 
andria,  CAIRO,  THEBES,  AND  THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
Map.  15s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  DENMARK.— NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Maps.  12s. 

ANDBOOK  FOR  RUSSIA.— FINLAND  AND  ICELAND. 

Maps.  12s. 

ANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON.  Map.  5s. 
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JJANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.— Maps. 
ANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

Maps.  6s.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

Just  ready,  with  Portrait,  8vo, 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON:  The  Railway  Engineer. 

By  Samuel  Smiles. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, _ 

This  day,  with  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work,  8vo,  12s. 

Lives  of  lords  kenyon,  ellenborough,  and 

TENTERDEN.  By  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Form¬ 
ing  the  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England.” 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

THE  LATEST  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  8vo, 

A  RESIDENCE  AMONG  THE  CHINESE  :  INLAND,  ON  THE 

COAST,  AND  AT  SEA.  A  Narrative  of  Scenes  and  Adventures  during  a 
Third  Visit  to  China,  from  1852  to  1856.  With  Notices  of  the  Natural  Productions, 
Works  of  Art,  Culture  of  Silk,  and  Remarks  on  the  Present  War.  By  Roberi  Fortune, 
Author  of  “The  Tea  Countries  of  China  and  India.” 

Extracts  feom  the  Preface. 

“  In  keeping  a  journal  of  the  ever-varying  scenes  which  passed  daily  before  me,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  minutely  the  characters,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  in  those  districts  in  which  I  lived  for  a  length  of  time  almost  like  one  of  them¬ 
selves . It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  form  their  estimate  of 

the  Chinese  character  from  what  has  been  written  about  the  low  rabble  of  Canton, 
will,  after  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  look  with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  China  when  seen  from  other  points  of  view. 

“The  concluding  chapter  gives  the  author’s  views  upon  the  late  disturbances  at 
Canton.  It  shows  how  these  might  have  been  avoided,  and  suggests  a  line  of  policy 
by  which  our  future  relations  with  the  Chinese  may  be  placed  on  a  more  firm  and 
satisfactory  basis.” 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. _ 

NEW  WORK,  BY  GEORGE  BORROW. 

Now  ready,  2  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE:  a  Sequel  to  “Lavengro.”  By  George 

Borrow,  Author  of  “  The  Bible  in  Spain,”  “  The  Gypsies  of  Spain,”  &c. 

“Various  portions  are  known  to  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  Mr.  Borrow’s  career,  while 
we  ourselves  can  testify,  as  to  many  other  parts  of  his  volumes,  that  nothing  can  excel 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  described  both  men  and  things.  Far  from  his  showing 
any  tendency  to  exaggeration,  such  of  his  characters  as  we  chance  to  have  known,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  are  rather  within  the  truth  than  beyond  it.  However  picturesquely 
they  may  be  drawn,  the  lines  are  invariably  those  of  nature. 

“  The  author  states  that  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits  was  ‘  to  hunt  after  strange 
characters,’  and  it  is  as  a  series  of  sketches  of  English  scenes  aud  English  people  that, 
in  our  opinion,  its  great  value  consists.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  lower  orders 
of  this  country  must  pronounce  the  descriptions  to  be  as  accurate  as  they  are  pictu¬ 
resque.  They  abound  in  dramatic  and  delicate  strokes  of  nature,  of  which  no  extracts 
give  an  adequate  idea,  and  are  painted  with  a  force  that  bring  men,  events,  and  pros¬ 
pects  before  the  eye  with  the  vividness  of  reality.  In  this  power  of  verbal  delineation 

Mr.  Borrow  has  never  been  outdone . Nobody  can  produce  an  effect  with  fewer 

or  simpler  words  —liis  descriptions  of  scenery  have  a  peculiar  sublimity  and  grace. 
The  stamp  of  the  Creator,  which  is  upon  the  prospect  itself,  seems  transferred  to  his 
page,  and  by  the  mere  power  of  his  expressive  language  the  reader,  without  one  word 
of  direct  moralizing,  is  led  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” — Quarterly  (Review, 

Joan  Mvbbay,  Albemarle-street, 
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THE  SUMMER  SEASON  IN  COUNTRY  PLACES. 

Recently  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

JUNE :  A  Book  for  the  Country  in  Summer  Time.  By  EL  T. 

Stainton. 

“This  little  work  is  pervaded  by  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  tone  of  kindliness, 


beneficial  influence,  especially  on  the  young 
naturalist,  who  is  always  the  favourite 
object  of  Mr.  Stainton’s  solicitude." — 
Athenaeum . 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


anti  an  elastic  spirit  of  thankful  enjoyment, 
which  we  think  cannot  but  exercise 


LINDLEY’S  HORTICULTURE. 

In  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  many  Woodcuts,  price  21s.  cloth, 

TPHE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HORTICULTURE ;  or, 

A  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  chief  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological 
grounds  :  being  the  Second  Edition  of  the  “  Theory  of  Horticulture,”  much  enlarged, 
liy  John  Lindlet,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.,  Author  of  “Introduction  to  Botany, ”  2  vois.,  Syo, 
24s.  &c. 

_ _ London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. _ 

THE  FAIItY  FAITH  OF  EUROPE. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Pictorial  Title, 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

CPHE  FAIRY  FAMILY :  A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical 

A  Tales  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe. 

Contents: — 1.  Introduction — 2.  Fairies  of  the  Woods  and  Groves — 3.  Fairies  of  the 
Fields  and  Meadows — 4.  Fairies  of  the  Hills  and  Caves — 5.  Fairies  of  the  Hearths  and 
Homes— 6.  Fairies  of  the  Seas  and  Rivers. 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL,  BART. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

ESSAYS  from  the  “Edinburgh”  and  “Quarterly  Reviews,” 
with  Addresses  and  other  pieces.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hekscuel,  Bart.,  K.H., 
M.A.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

SIR  J.  HERSCIIEL’S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  New 

Edition,  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR’S  BRITISH  MOSSES. 

In  8vo,  with  61  Plates,  price  42s.  cloth;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  £4  4s.  cloth, 

BRYOLOGIA  BR1TANN1CA:  Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described  according  to  the 
Method  of  Bruch  and  Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates,  including  25  new  ones 
engraved  for  the  present  work.  Being  a  New  Edition,  with  many  Additions  and 
Alterations,  of  the  “  Muscologia  Britannica”  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Taylor.  By  William 
Wilson,  President  of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Society. 

_____ _ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  with  20  coloured  Plates,  8vo,  price  14s. 

ONALDS’S  FLY-FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY,  illustrated  by 

coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect:  With  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  The  whole  work 
thoroughly  revised  by  an  experienced  Fly-Fisher,  and  the  Plates  coloured  after  improved 
patterns. 

“  The  natural  history  of  these  flies  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out,  at  least  for 
England.  The  only  attempt,  I  believe,  in 
that  direction  is  one  made  by  a  charming 
_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

MR.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  AND  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

People’s  Edition,  complete  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  price  8s.  cloth, 

/CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  tbe 

\J  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macadlay. 
Also,  another  Edition, 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait,  square  Crown  8vo.  .  .  .  21s. 

An  Edition  in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket,  3  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo . 21s. 

The  Library  Edition,  3  Vols.  8vo . 36s. 

MR.  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  tbe 

Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  8vo . 36s. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes,  8vo . 32s. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  4to,  price  28s.  cloth,  gilt  top, 

THE  LIFE  OF  LUTHER,  in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings. 

By  Gustav  Koenig.  With  Explanations  by  Archdeacon  Hale  :  Continued 
by  Susanna  Winkworth. 

“The  whole  volume  teems  with  artistic  beauty,  and,  apart  from  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  subject,  is  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  table  as  well  as 
the  shelves  of  the  library.”— John  Bull. 

“  These  plates  are  plates  of  no  common  interest,  and  the  letterpress  such  as  is  seldom 

written  to  explain  a  series  of  Engravings . Every  day  since  Luther  died  there 

have  been  fresh  commentaries,  fresh  criticisms,  fresh  essays ;  and  not  the  least  tribute 
to  bis  memory  is  this  volume, — a  drawing-room  book  as  to  beauty,  but  for  its  artistic 
excellence  a  volume  deserving  to  be  standard.” — Athenaeum. 

_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

OUT-OF-DOORS  DRAWING. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  PHORISMS  ON  DRAWING.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.Malan,  M.A., 

X\-  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset. 


R 


book,  the  *  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology,’ 
which  should  be  in  every  good  angler’s 
library.” — The  Substitute. 


themselves,  but  yet  in  a  regular  sequence, 
and  not  like  some  other  aphorisms  on  art, 
which  are  completely  unstrung,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  random  entries  in  a 
commonplace  book  rather  than  a  series  of 
well-digested  thoughts  upon  a  general 

subject . These  extracts  prove  that 

Mr.  Malan  thinks  before  he  writes,  and 
that  what  he  thinks  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion." — Athenaeum. 


“  The  practical  experience  of  every  artist 
is  worthy  of  attention, — and  particularly 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  such 
power  and  facility  as  Mr.  Malan.  He  is 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  amateurs, 
and  has  proved  himself,  in  accordance 
with  his  position,  a  profound  thinker.  . . . 

This  little  book,  which  is  really  very  un¬ 
pretending,  is  just  the  manual  that  was 
wanted.  It  contains  a  few  distinctly  enun¬ 
ciated  sentences,  good  and  complete  in 
_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CONYBEARE  AND  IIOWSON'S  ST.  PAUL. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  square  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and 
4  Plates,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

rTHE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  By  tbe  Rev.  W. 

J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  IIowson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  The  Third 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 


“This  very  instructive  book  has  the 
great  merit  of  laying  before  the  general 
reader  in  an  alluring  form  much  illustrative 
matter  which  had  previously  been  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  professed  scholar 
or  theologian,  and  thus  creating  an 
enlarged  interest  in,  and  more  intelligent 
study  of,  the  New  Testament  writings 
among  those  who  before  were  satisfied 

***  The  Original  Edition,  with  more  numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  Vols.  4to, 
price  £2  8s.— may  also  be  had. 

London ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


with  employing  the  heart  only,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  understanding.  The  only 
bar  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  this 
work,  its  costliness,  is  now  removed,  and 
we  trust  that  this  less  expensive  edition 
will  have  as  wide  a  sale  as  it  deserves." — 
Cambridge  J ournal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology. 


NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  “  SOLOMON’S  SONG.” 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew: 

With  a  Commentary,  Historical  and  Critical.  By  Christian  D.  Ginsbvbg. 
_  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


In  8vo,  with  Maps  and  coloured  Plates,  price  18s.  cloth, 

THIRST  FOOTSTEPS  IN  EAST  AFRICA  :  or,  an  Exploration 

X  of  Harar.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Captain,  Bombay  Army. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  Plan,  Woodcuts,  and  coloured 
Plates,  price  24s.  cloth, 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  EL 

MEDINAH  AND  MECCAII.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

_ London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  FAIRBAIRN’S  INFORMATION  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

In  Crown  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  FOR  ENGINEERS:  Being1  a  Series 

of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
With  a  Series  of  Appendices,  containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into  the 
Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  Ac.  By  William  Faibbairn, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

“  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  name  is  a  guarantee  which  will  be  called  the  Workman's  Jaeket- 
for  the  soundness  of  this  Work.  It  treats  stuff.  Though  a  professional  book,  it  is 
of  Steam,  Fuel,  and  Boilers — the  Working  as  much  adapted  for  the  general  reader  as 
Classes,  as  they  will  one  day  be  called;  such  a  book  can  be.”— Atheneum. 
with  an  Appendix  on  Wrought  Iron — 

_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

In  7  Vols.,  8vo,  price  £5  5s.  cloth, 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MANKIND,  THEIR  BEGINNINGS 

\J  AND  PROSPECTS.  By  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New 
Edition,  corrected,  remodelled,  and  extended,  of  “  Hippolytns  and  his  Age.” 

***  This  Second  Edition  of  the  “  Hippolytus,"  is  composed  of  three  distinct  Works, 
which  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows : — 

1-  HIPPOLATUS  AND  HIS  AGE;  or,  the  Beginnings  and 

Prospects  of  Christianity.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  price  30s. 

2.  OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  UNIVERSAL 

HISTORY,  applied  to  Language  and  Religion:  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Alpha¬ 
betical  Conferences.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  price  £1  13s. 

3.  ANALECTA  ANTE-NIC^ENA.  3  Vols.,  8vo,  42s. 

“A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  literature." — 
Eclectic  Review. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
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Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  clolh, 

JSIC  THE  VOICE  OF  HARMONY  IN  CREATION. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Mary  Jane  Estcoubt. 


contents  : 


Music  in  the  Beginning. 

Music,  “the  Philosophy  of  the  Thing.” 
Music,  its  Power  and  Effects. 

Effects  on  the  Mind  of  Man. 

Odes. 

Singing. 

Varieties. 

Music  in  Nature. 

Birds. 

Nightingale. 

Skylark. 

London :  Longman,  Brown, 


The  Cuckoo. 

Swan. 

Thrush. 

Blackbird. 

Redbreast. 

The  Delight  of  the  Muses. 
Instrumental  Music. 

Harp. 

Bells. 

Organ. 

Church  Music . 

Music  in  Heaven. 

Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  FRANCOIS  ARAGO’S  WORKS. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  18s,  cloth, 

Biographies  of  distinguished  scientific  men. 

By  Francois  Arago,  Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  D.C.L.,  For.  Sec.  R.S.;  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A. ;  and  Robert  Gbant, 
M.A. 

Contents:— 1.  Arago’s  Autobiography  —  2.  Bailly  — 3.  Herschel  — 4.  Laplace  — 
5.  Joseph  Fourier — 6.  Carnot — 7.  Malus— 8.  Fresnel — 9.  Thomas  Young — 10.  James 
Watt  (with  Note  by  W.  Fairbairu,  F.R.S.). 

In  the  same  Series,  previously  published, 

ARAGO’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY,  Vol.  I.,  21s. 

ARAGO’S  METEOROLOGICAL  ESSAYS,  8vo,  18s. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
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Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth, 


O  R  N  I  N  G 


“  We  cordially  recommend  these  letters 
to  all  our  readers.  They  are  full  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  and  are  the  work 
of  a  very  graceful  and  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Moreover,  they  show  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  they  contain  are  eminently  practical 
and  wholesome,  while  they  are  offered  in 
a  spirit  which  proves  that  the  authoress 
has  known  the  sorrows  of  which  she 
treats  too  well  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  tenderness  needful  in  touching  them, 
if  any  benefit  is  to  be  atlorded  to  the  young 
and  over  sensitive  sufferer.  Her  remarks 
on  education  and  choice  of  studies  are 


CLOUDS. 

thoroughly  good,  and  so  is  her  defence  of 
novel-reading.  W e  also  beg  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  excellent  advice  on  the  art  of 
dress  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  remarks 
on  the  duty  of  pleasure  are  likewise  note¬ 
worthy.  If  moral  works  were  oftener 
written  in  this  key,  we  believe  a  great 
deal  more  good  would  be  done  by  them 
than  has  been  hitherto  the  case.  We 
approve  of  the  teaching  of  ‘Morning 
Clouds  *  as  much  as  we  admire  its  style ; 
and  we  hope  that  it  may  soon  become  the 
general  favourite  which  wc  think  it 
deserves  to  be." — Saturday  Revieiv. 


_ London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

COLLECTIVE  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S 
FINAL  REVISION. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  £1,  cloth, 

rpHE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  EDMUND  READE. 

JL  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  additional  Poems. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 


“  ‘  Italy’  abounds  in  dignity  of  thought ; 
its  pictures,  never  devoid  of  grace,  at  times 
reach  sublimity.  .  .  .  ‘  Revelations  of  Life’ 
has  the  merit  of  an  elevated  purpose, 
thoughtfully  expounded,  earnestly  en¬ 
forced,  and  illustrated  with  great  power 
and  beauty.  .  .  .  ‘Life’s  Episode’  is  the 
story  of  a  poet’s  life,  whose  aspirations 
are  thwarted  by  the  pangs  of  remorse: 
the  drama  is  bared  of  adventitious  orna¬ 
ment,  overteeming  with  thought,  and 
throughout  severe  as  a  piece  of  sculpture." 
Athenaeum. 

“  ‘  Cain  the  Wanderer’  is  an  extraordi¬ 


nary  performance,  whether  in  its  deep 
thought,  or  its  touches  of  exquisite 
beauty.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  ‘  Catiline’  indicates  superior  strength  : 
its  scenes  are  drawn  with  a  finish  and 
great  power;  they  have  passion,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  genuine  emotion.” — Examiner. 

“  ‘  Man  in  Paradise.’ — In  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Keade  is 
eminent.  His  imagery  is  warm  and  glow¬ 
ing;  and  passages,  as  whole  poems,  may 
be  found  of  great  power  and  poetical  ex¬ 
cellence.” — Spectator. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Review  , 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton-slreet,  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 

CHINA. 

THE  state  of  affairs  in  China  is  such  that  no  news  is 
emphatically  bad  news.  Mail  after  mail  arrives  with 
the  same  monotonous  story  of  “  nothing  done.”  The  hot 
season  is  already  setting  in,  and  it  is  notorious  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  climate  that  nothing  can  now  be  even 
attempted  before  October.  We  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to 
the  worn-out  question  of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Sir  J ohn 
Bowring  what  they  now  think  of  his  prudence  and  foresight. 
"VV e  are  willing  to  assume  that  the  whole  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  completely  made  out — that  there  were 
outrages  to  be  avenged,  treaties  to  be  enforced,  and  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  terms  were  to  be  exacted — but  we 
must  still  ask  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  policy  which  has 
exposed  us  to  the  humiliation  of  advancing  demands  which  we 
were  unprepared  to  enforce  ?  In  the  recent  debates  we  were 
told,  again  and  again,  that  the  insult  cast  on  our  flag  might 
be  small,  but  that  the  intended  offence  was  great.  We  were 
lectured,  with  all  the  arts  of  rhetorical  patriotism,  on  the 
paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  England 
by  an  instantaneous  vindication  of  her  outraged  honour. 
This  was  the  excuse  alleged  for  the  question  at  issue  between 
Sir  J  ohn  Bowring  and  Commissioner  Y  eh  not  having  been 
referred  to  the  Government  at  home.  The  matter,  we  were 
told,  could  not  wait.  With  barbarous  nations,  to  be  prompt 
and  decisive  is  half  the  battle.  Our  European  ideas  were 
wholly  inapplicable  to  Canton.  What  was  wanting  was  just 
a  small  but  speedy  display  of  vigour,  a  few  bomb¬ 
shells  at  moderate  intervals,  and  all  would  be  quietly 
settled.  Such  was  the  line  of  argument  with  which 
all  persons  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  sagacity  of  Sir 
J.  Bowring  were  summarily  disposed  of.  If,  however,  it 
was  of  such  vital  importance  that  the  quarrel  should  be 
fought  out  at  once — if  the  necessity  for  action  was  so  press¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  time  to  write  home  for  instructions — 
we  must  at  least  remark  that  the  Bowring  policy  hardly 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  desired  end.  The  success  of 
the  people  of  Canton  in  baffling  our  power  for  twelve  months 
will  probably  neither  tend  to  diminish  their  arrogance  nor 
to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  English  name.  If  it  be  said 
that  we  are  sure  to  prevail  in  the  end,  we  of  course  admit 
the  assertion,  but  deny  its  relevancy.  If  we  can  afford  to 
wait  a  year  before  establishing  our  military  superiority,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  have  been  possible  for  Sir  J .  Bowring  to  have 
held  his  hand  last  November  for  three  months,  till  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  requisite  force  and  instructions  from  home.  It  is 
undeniable  that  our  situation  is  much  worse  now  than  it  was 
before  the  unfortunate  and  abortive  attempts  of  last  winter 
to  coerce  the  Governor  of  Canton.  If  “  a  great  nation  cannot 


afford  to  have  little  wars,”  still  less  can  such  a  country  as 
England  afford  to  be  baffled  by  such  a  people  as  the  Chinese. 
Assuming  that  we  had  just  cause  of  offence,  the  commonest 
prudence  required  that  our  demands  should  be  made  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  force  which  should  compel  immediate 
respect.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  been  engaged  for  six 
months  in  a  petty  brawl  in  which  we  have  by  no  means 
had  the  best  of  it.  Our  factories  have  been  burnt,  our  mer¬ 
chants  expelled,  and  our  navy  driven  out  of  the  river  j  and 
the  population  of  Canton,  instead  of  fearing  and  respecting 
us,  are  no  doubt  cherishing  a  foolish  exultation  ovei  oui 
disasters  and  defeat. 

Assuredly,  Sir  J.  Bowring  has  taken  a  singular  method 
of  re-establishing  the  prestige  of  England.  But  for  his  in¬ 
ordinate  self-conceit,  the  whole  question  would  at  first  have 
been  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  duty  it  would  then  have  been  to  deteimine  on 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  to  take  care  that  the  means 
were  at  hand  to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  matters  stand,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  ourselves  compromised  and  disgraced  by  a 
futile  attempt,  and  we  shall  now  have  to  fight,  not  so  much 
to  enforce  any  particular  claim  as  to  wipe  out  the  recollection 
of  our  discomfiture.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  vanity  of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  whose  conduct  Ministers 
have  undertaken  to  justify.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether,  at  the  commencement  of  this  affaii,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  had  any  idea  that  we  were  embarked  in  a  quanel 
in  which  the  Chinese  would  succeed  in  keeping  us  at  bay 
for  a  year  1  If,  as  we  believe,  the  Government  imagined 
that  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  days, 
we  wonder  what  they  now  think  of  the  accuracy  of  Sii  J. 
Bowring’s  information  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
when  he  assured  them  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  effect  his  entry  into  Canton. 

As  showing  the  state  of  feeling  created  on  the  spot  by  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  we  copy  the  following  passage  fioni 
a  clever  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  by  a  correspondent  .— 
“  All  the  way  from  this  northward  to  our  furthest  poit,  it 
appears  to  be  the  general  impression  among  those  best  qualified 
by  experience  to  judge,  that  the  delay  in  the  Admiral  s 
operations  against  Canton,  caused  by  the  perhaps  very  proper 
resolution  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  is  ci eating 
immense  mischief  in  the  interior,  and  giving  warranty  for 
the  report  industriously  circulated  by  the  Cantonese  that  we 
have  been  defeated  and  driven  away  Irom  the  city  of  Rams. 
We  know  that  many  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  internal  condition  of  China,  have  built  great  hopes  upon 
the  great  revolutionary  movement  which  is  going  on  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  It  is  assumed  that  tlie^  rebels 
will  necessarily  take  our  side  against  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Upon'  this  point  the  remarks  of  the  Times  s  corre¬ 
spondent  are  instructive,  and  seem  to  us  just : 

I  do  not  know  that  the  gravity  of  this  intelligence  from  a  quarter  where 
hitherto  the  long  animosities  of  North  and  South  have  wrought  in  our 
favour  by  supporting  the  prestige  of  our  fame  and  fortune  is  much  compen¬ 
sated  by '  the  tidings,  which  are  also  come  to  hand,  of  great  and  important 
advantages  gained  by  the  insurgent  Emperor  over  his  rival  of  Pekin.  f 
the  Nankin  Government  is  not  persuaded  that  Canton  is  not  impregnable  to 
the  skill  and  valour  of  the  barbarians,  the  fall  of  the  Tartar  influence  within 
its  walls  will  signify  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  our 
diplomacy.  The  Viceroy  Yeh  has  already  showm  us  what  sacrifices  of  pri¬ 
vate  affection  and  hatred  he  is  capable  of  making  to  the  grand  policy  of 
keeping  China  to  the  Chinese  government.  At  the  taking  ot  Nankin  his 
wives,  his  children,  and  all  his  house,  were  massacred  by  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
are  now  reigning  there  in  the  stead  of  his  master,  and  the  decapitation  of 
some  70,000  “rebels”  by  his  order,  at  Canton,  attests  the  sincerity  of  his 
avowed  love  of  vengeance.  Yet  their  surviving  brethren  in  arms  and  him- 
self  are  now  leagued  in  the  common  cause  ot  “  Canton  for  the  Cantonese, 
and  the  Yellow  Dragon  of  the  “  White  Emperor  ”  floats  from  the  masthead 
of  every  war  iunk  in  the  combined  fleets  on  the  waters  of  the  Pearl.  It 
is  but  J  Pansier  of  allegiance  from  a  “red”  to  a  “white”  Emperor  which 
these  have  made.  It  will  be  but  the  converse  transfer  which  ‘h°s®  v'.^* 1  “ake 
when  Tai  Ping’s  conquest  shall  have  rolled  onward  to  the  gates  of  the  Vice¬ 
regal  Palace  ;  and  what  Chinaman  ever  refused  to  render  that  token  of  his 
acknowledgment  to  the  “Divinely  Appointed  ’  whose  commission  from 
Heaven  is  attested  by  the  people’s  desire  and  sealed  by  success  ( 
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It  is  but  too  plain  that  the  policy  of  Sir  J.  Bowring  has 
succeeded  in  uniting  against  us  both  the  belligerent  parties 
in  China.  They  hate  each  other  heartily  enough,  but  they 
detest  the  foreigner  more.  As  regards  our  future  prospects, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Yeii  is  reputed  to  have  put 
to  death  70,000  persons  without  making  any  serious  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  rebellion.  We  do  not  know  how  many  pig-tails 
the  Times  will  demand  at  the  hands  of  General  Ashburnham, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  are  an  obstinate  people,  who 
take  a  good  deal  of  killing.  The  question  to  be  solved  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  in  a  rule-of- three  form  : — As  70,000 
persons  killed  are  to  an  unsuppressed  rebellion,  so  is  the 
number  to  be  killed  by  the  English  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
rebels  plus  the  Government  of  China.  We  must  leave  persons 
more  skilled  than  ourselves  in  butchers’  bills  to  work  out  the 
calculation,  the  result  of  which  must  be  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  to  Bishop  Smith  and  his  friends  at  Exeter  Hall. 

One  thing  is  very  clear — that  the  folly  of  our  agents 
in  China  has  got  us  into  an  ugly  scrape,  out  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  extricate  ourselves  as  best  we  may. 
What  we  are  to  do  to  retrieve  our  reputation,  or  what 
we  are  to  fight  for  when  we  have  got  our  troops  and 
our  gun-boats  into  the  Canton  waters,  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  that  any  one  exactly  knows.  The  only  information 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject  is  from  the 
Ministerial  organ,  which  tells  us  that  we  are  at  war, 
not  with  the  Chinese  empire,  but  “with  the  institutions  of 
China,  and  further,  that  “  the  anger  of  Europe  is  excited 
by  the  bigotry  and  seclusion  which  form  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  country.”  In  what  chapter  of  the  law  of  the  nations 
it  is  laid  down  that  bigotry  and  seclusion  constitute  a  casus 
belli,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Such  language  as  this  is  only 
one  specimen  among  many  of  the  filibustering  morality 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  is  becoming  too 
popular  in  this  country.  Pious  persons  talk  calmly  of 
bombarding  a  city  on  the  ground  of  the  “  bigotry  and  seclu¬ 
sion  of  its  inhabitants,  when  they  would  be  shocked  at  the 
notion  of  burning  a  man’s  house  down  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  or  putting  a  knife  into  his 
'J'ibs  because  he  went  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon.  We  hope  that 
our  Government  have  some  clearer  and  more  defensible 
notions  of  the  policy  to  which  they  are  about  to  commit 
the  nation  than  we  can  discover  in  the  shallow  rigmarole 
of  the  Ministerial  organ.  There  is  one  sentence,  however, 
in  the  article  to  which  we  allude,  in  which  we  cordially 
concur.  After  saying,  with  magnificent  ambiguity,  that  “  we 
go  to  teach  a  moral  lesson” — a  sort  of  lesson  which,  we  may 
observe,  may  be  equally  taught  by  the  hangman  and  the 
hanged — the  Times  adds,  “If  the  Chinese  discover  that.it 
will  be  to  their  advantage  to  remain  quiet  and  continue  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  thej'  will  add  to  their  reputation 
as  a  sensible  and  prudent  people.”  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  Chinese  are  the  only  nation  under  the  sun  to  whom 
this  advice  might  be  advantageously  addressed. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

R.  DICKENS  has  just  concluded  his  long  libel  on  his 
own  genius  and  on  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
with  an  intimation  that  he  never  had  so  many  readers  before. 
The  world  is  surely  growing  a  very  dreary  one.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  it  revelled  in  the  rich  and  abundant 
humour  of  Pickwick  and  Nickleby ;  and  now  it  is  accused,  by 
'the  person  who  should  know  best,  of  drinking  far  deeper, 
far  longer,  and  far  greedier  draughts  from  Bleak  House  and 
Little  Dorrit,  which  have  the  effervescence  of  a  seidlitz 
powder.  The  growth  of  the  Puritanic  spirit  has  perhaps 
much  to  do  with  this  deterioration.  Mr.  Dickens  has  clearly 
copied  from  Dissenting  Ministers  and  heads  of  families  of 
the  lecturing  sort,  their  habit  of  “  improving”  every  succes¬ 
sive  event  which  stirs  the  interest  of  their  little  circle.  He 
has  improved  the  woes  of  the  Crimean  wai\  He  has  im- 
pi  oved  the  suicide  of  Mr.  J ohn  Sadleir.  He  has  improved 
the  failure  of  the  British  Bank.  He  has  even — wonderful 
to  relate !— improved  in  his  last  number  the  fall  of  the  houses 
m  Tottenham-court-road.  The  incidents  in  his  late  works 
are  like  so  many  milestones  dotted  along  the  high-road  of 
penny-a-lining.  Memory,  as  we  read  back,  sheds  the  dulness 
of  other  days  around  us,  and  we  recal  the  events  which,  from 
month  to  month,  filled  the  newspapers,  and  the  reflections 
which  were  exchanged  on  the  subject,  in  omnibuses  and 
second-class  carriages,  between  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Kobinson. 


I  he  system  of  perpetually  “improving”  current  events,  if 
it  aid  a  sterile  or  a  worn-out  invention,  has  the  defect  of 
involving  those  who  practise  it  in  rather  formidable  incon¬ 
sistencies.  The  clergyman  who,  in  one  sermon,  draws  the 
moral  of  the  little  boy  who  played  on  Sunday  and  was  run 
over  by  a  carriage,  has  often,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to 
improve  the  case  of  another  little  boy  who  also  played  on 
Sunday,  and  was,  providentially,  not  run  over  by  a  carriage 
which  passed  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head.  But  it  was 
a  more  than  ordinarily  curious  infelicity  which  induced 
Mr.  Dickens  to  take  the  text  of  successive  homilies  from 
the  Government  Offices  and  the  Royal  British  Bank.  It  is 
really  marvellous  that  a  man  should  not  perceive  the  moral 
of  the  Circumlocution  Office  and  the  moral  of  Mr.  Merdle 
to  be  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  A  Government  de¬ 
partment  has  only  to  be  stripped  of  the  characteristics 
so  spasmodically  declaimed  against  in  Little  Dorrit,  and  it 
comes  out  the  Royal  British  Bank,  feature  for  feature.  Let 
routine  give  way  to  an  easy  despatch.  For  endless  checks 
and  formalities  substitute  the  little  green  ledger  in  the 
manager’s  room.  Let  members  of  the  intelligent  middle  class, 
domiciled  in  pleasant  villas  in  St.  John’s-wood,  take  the 
place  of  stupid  Stiltstalkings  inhabiting  strong-smelling  bye- 
streets  about  Grosvenor-square.  For  a  supercilious  Tite 
Barnacle,  give  us  a  smiling  and  prayerful  Cameron — for  an 
importunate  and  baffled  Daniel  Doyce,  an  equally  impor¬ 
tunate  and  much  more  successful  Humphrey  Brown — for  a 
projector  with  a  new  rifle,  a  speculator  with  a  Welsh  mine. 
These  changes  once  made,  the  Royal  British  Bank  stands 
before  us  as  grossly  palpable  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  mechanical  transformations  of  a  pantomime.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  the  accident  of  time  which  has  made  Little  Dorrit 
read  like  an  exposure  of  Redtape  and  Routine.  If  the 
break-down  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  had  happened  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  Crimean  war,  Mr.  Dickens  would  have  provided  the 
amplest  room  on  his  canvas  for  Messrs.  Esdaile,  Brow, 
Craufurd,  and  Cameron.  The  caricaturist  would  then  have 
enlarged  on  the  scandalousness  of  irregularity  in  book-keep¬ 
ing,  on  the  infamy  of  haste  in  business,  and  on  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  weakness  of  listening  to  new-fangled  schemes  of 
profit.  The  Crimean  misfortunes,  if  they  had  followed, 
would  have  been  sketched  in  timidly  and  obscurely,  partly 
because  people  were  talking  about  them,  and  partly  as  a 
means  of  helping  a  halting  story  over  the  stile. 

It  was  probably  a  confused  consciousness  that  Mr.  Merdle 
jarred  a  little  against  the  Circumlocution  Office,  which  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  later  numbers,  to  suggest  the 
Russian  Government  as  the  first  of  proficients  in  the  art  of 
“  how  to  do  it.”  We  are  disgusted,  though  we  can  hardly 
say  we  are  surprised,  to  find  Mr.  Dickens  adopting  that 
affectation  of  enthusiasm  for  foreign  political  systems  which 
is  becoming  familiar  to  the  crotchety,  the  silly,  and  the 
shallow  among  us — to  all  who  are  too  careless  to  make  a 
profound  study  of  their  country’s  character,  and  too  lazy 
to  think  out  the  proper  remedies  for  morbid  intervals  in  her 
condition.  Yet  surely  the  selection  of  Russia  as  our  model 
must  have  been  made  in  the  very  delirium  of  that  sentiment 
which  has  no  name  because  mankind  are  ashamed  to  give 
it  one,  but  which  we  must  designate  as  the  opposite  of 
patriotism.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  discover  extravagance 
in  the  impression  which  prevailed  before  the  war,  that  the 
Russian  administration  was  simply  a  system  of  unlimited 
peculation,  tempered  by  Siberia  ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  was 
vastly  nearer  the  truth  than  half  the  opinions  expressed  in 
Little  Dorrit.  No  St.  Petersburg  Merdle  has  risen  to 
confound  the  assailants  of  the  Russian  Circumlocution  Office. 
Such  facts  as  experience  has  contributed  rather  bear  out  the 
criticism  than  otherwise.  A  man,  who  was  at  once  the 
despot  and  the  demigod  of  this  “  great  half-barbaric  empire,” 
poured  torrents  of  blood  and  mountains  of  treasure  into  the 
furnace  by  which  its  admired  administrative  machinery  is 
moved  ;  and  all  we  know  is,  that  he  failed  utterly 
and  disgracefully  in  an  effort  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  charm  which  exists  for  some 
of  us  in  the  despotic  systems  of  the  Continent  is  neither 
their  simplicity  nor  their  efficiency',  but  simply  the  reflection 
of  our  own  ignorance  ?  When  an  Englishman  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  part  of  them,  his  eyes  are  wonderfully 
opened.  We  would  just  ask  our  readers — and  the  beginning 
of  June  is  an  excellent  time  for  putting  the  question — what 
they  think  of  the  only  department  of  foreign  administration 
with  which  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  ?  What  is  their 
opinion  of  the  Passport  system — one  of  the  most  permanent 
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ami  characteristic  products  of  the  art  of  “how  to  do  it?” 
Here  is  a  vast  and  complex  organization,  requiring  a  labyrinth 
of  offices  for  its  maintenance,  and  preserved  at  fabulous  cost, 
which  fails  utterly  and  entirely  of  its  object.  It  is  useless  ; 
for  anybody  can  get  a  passport  for  half-a-guinea,  and  anybody 
can  use  anybody  else’s  without  detection.  It  is  annoying  ; 
for  a  host  of  persons  who  are  not  even  suspected  of  any 
design,  except  that  of  enriching  the  countries  to  which  they 
come,  are  exposed  by  it  to  the  insolence  of  officials  by  whose 
side  a  Barnacle  is  a  mirror  of  chivalrous  courtesy.  It  is 
corrupt ;  for  it  exists  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  places  which 
it  creates,  and  may  be  evaded  by  anybody  who  is  on  speaking 
terms  with  an  Ambassadoi’.  It  is,  in  short,  so  troublesome, 
so  expensive,  so  thoroughly  useless,  and  so  entirely  stupid 
that,  on  being  asked  to  adopt  the  system  of  which  it  is  an 
essential  appendage,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
descend  from  Christianity  to  heathenism — from  civilization 
to  barbarism — from  wealth  to  poverty — from  health  to 
disease — or  from  the  Pickwick  Papers  to  Little  Dorrit. 


CAVOUR  ON  PEEL. 

OUNT  CAVOUR  is  a  statesman  favourably  known  in 
this  country  as  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  party  in 
Piedmont.  Although  not.  perhaps,  endowed  with  abilities  of 
the  highest  order,  he  has  exhibited  much  firmness  and  skill 
in  the  conduct  of  that  important  Parliamentary  experiment 
on  the  success  of  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
political  future  of  Europe  in  a  great  degree  depends.  The 
opinions  of  a  man  occupying  such  a  position  will  always  be 
received  in  England  with  respect,  if  not  with  acquiescence  ; 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  from  reliance  on  the  authority  of  his 
name  that  we  have  seen  paraded,  in  the  morning  journals 
of  the  past  week,  a  fragment  of  a  speech  in  the  Sardinian 
Chambers,  which,  we  are  told,  “contains  some  just  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.”  We  think 
it  probable  that  Count  Cavour  may  have  some  right  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  this  “patch,”  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  “  purple”  one,  has  been  separated  from  the 
context  of  his  oration.  In  order  to  understand  the  real  bear¬ 
ing  of  his  remarks  on  Sir  R.  Peel’s  policy,  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  know  something  more  of  the  speeches  of  MM.  Sclopis 
and  C allina — who  are,  we  presume,  the  Catholic  Spooner  and 
Newdegate  of  the  Alps — to  which  the  Sardinian  Minister 
was  replying.  We  are  anxious  to  suggest  this  excuse  for 
what  would  otherwise  appear  a  gratuitous  display  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  presumption  in  a  statesman  whose  conduct  we 
have  no  disposition  to  criticise  with  severity. 

When  there  appeared,  3ome  six  weeks  ago,  in  the  Times, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  literary  review,-  a  malignant  and 
disingenuous  attack  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel,  we  thought  it  superfluous  to  notice  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  spitefulness  the  object  of  which  was  transparent, 
and  the  effect  of  which  we  knew  would  be  null.  Sir 
R.  Peel’s  reputation  in  this  country  stands  on  too  firm 
a  pedestal  to  be  shaken  by  slander.  After  all,  it  was  not 
at  the  deceased  statesman  that  the  arrows  of  the  reviewer 
were  aimed — there  are  others,  who  are  supposed  to  lurk 
under  his  gaberdine,  for  whom  the  poisoned  darts  had  really 
been  prepared.  Sir  R.  Peel’s  was  too  old  a  story  really  to 
interest  a  journal  whose  past  is  bounded  by  the  last  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  hour  hand,  and  whose  future  extends  no  further 
than  its  second  edition.  As  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat 
a  dog  with,  the  Memoir  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  seized  as  a 
handle  wherewith  to  castigate  his  disciples  and  friends. 
That  the  Times,  which  had  been  the  sycophant  of  the  great 
Minister’s  power,  should  have  become  the  traducer  of  his 
memory,  is  no  more  extraordinary  than  that  the  most  bitter 
of  the  persecutors  of  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  become 
the  dme  damnee  of  his  Government.  In  England  we  are 
used  to  these  things,  and  understand  them.  We  are  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  motives  and  estimate  the  worth  of  these 
historico-philosophical  disquisitions.  Abroad,  however,  it  is 
different.  Foreigners  only  see  the  marionettes  which  the 
journalist  exhibits  to  their  view,  and  not  the  strings  by 
which  they  are  pulled,  and  their  sympathies  are  in  turn 
equally  excited  in  favour  of  Punch  and  of  the  constable. 
Count  Cavour,  who  evidently  reads  his  Times  diligently, 
has  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  adopting  the  sentiments  of  a 
party  squib,  mistaking  it  for  an  historical  review. 

The  Sardinian  critic  is  of  opinion  that  the  English 
Minister  would  have  been  a  much  greater  man  if  he  had 
originated,  instead  of  adopting,  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade. 


In  one  sense,  this  is  a  truism ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  applied,  it  is  merely  a  shallow  fallacy.  It  argues 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  exi¬ 
gencies  of  constitutional  Government  to  suppose  that 
a  great  revolution  affecting  powerful  interests  can  be 
achieved  by  any  Minister,  however  wise,  or  by  any 
Cabinet,  however  strong,  except  under  the  influence  and 
support  of  a  strong  public  opinion.  When  Count  Cavour 
talks  so  glibly  of  “  initiating  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1840,  a  good  harvest  year,”  he  leaves  out  of  the  calculation 
the  material  fact  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  At  that  time,  the  opponents  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  just  as  far  from  being  Free-traders  as 
himself.  They  were  for  a  fixed  duty  as  against  a  sliding 
scale,  and  the  finest  flowers  of  Protectionist  rhetoric  may  be 
culled  from  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Melbourne.  Ray,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  the 
view  of  retaining  an  eight-shilling  fixed  duty.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  state  of  English  politics  in  1840  must 
be  aware  that  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  at 
that  time  would  have  proved  as  impracticable  as  Mr. 
Pitt  found  the  idea  of  emancipating  the  Catholics  in  1801. 
The  only  members  of  the  Whig  party  who  ventured  to 
profess  themselves  Free-traders  were  Mi-.Yilliers  and  Lord 
Grey,  who  were  regarded  by  their  own  party,  as  well  as 
by  the  country,  as  visionary  and  impracticable  theorists. 
And  during  the  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Protectionist 
career,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  assailed  with  that 
ignorant  insolence  which  the  Times  always  lavishes  on  a 
cause  which  has  not  yet  succeeded. 

But  then  it  will  be  said  that  Sir  R.  Peel  ought  to  have 
discovered  sooner  that  the  Protectionist  theory  was 
erroneous,  and  that,  if  he  could  not  carry,  he  should  at 
least  not  have  opposed,  the  proposals  of  the  Free-traders. 
This  sounds  plausible,  and  smacks  of  that  wisdom  which 
comes  after  the  event.  Truths  which  have  once  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  demonstrated  seem  very  simple  and  self-evident. 
It  appears  perfectly  natural  to  us  now  to  travel  fifty  miles 
an  hour  by  railway,  yet  it  is  not  thirty  years  since  Stephen¬ 
son  expressed  his  conviction  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  locomotive  could  not  be  made  to 
go  ten  miles  an  hour.  Discoveries  in  economical,  like  those 
in  any  other  science,  are  slow  and  gradual.  Columbus  took 
months  on  his  voyage  to  America,  and  the  Cunard  liner 
makes  the  passage  in  ten  days.  Yet  Mr.  Cunard  is  not  a 
greater  navigator  than  Columbus,  though  Count  Cavour 
seems  to  think  himself  a  greater  statesman  than  Sir  R.  Peel. 
When  Count  Cavour  plumes  himself  on  having“gone  ahead  of 
England,”  he  reminds  us  of  an  illustration  of  Macaulay’s. 
Speaking  of  the  weakness  with  which  small  men  are  some¬ 
times  affiicted,  of  depreciating  their  greater  predecessors,  the 
essayist  compares  them  to  children  who  climb  on  their 
parent’s  shoulders,  and  then  cry  out  with  delight,  “Now  I 
am  taller  than  papa.”  Every  child  who  has  been  at  the 
Polytechnic  on  Whit-Monday,  knows  secrets  of  philosophy 
which  were  hid  from  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organon  ; 
and  a  Cambridge  undergraduate  can  solve  problems  which 
baffled  the  analysis  of  Newton.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  broken  the 
egg,  and  Count  Cavour  finds  it  very  easy  to  make  it  stand 
on  its  end. 

The  truth  is,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  substantially  the  “  author  ” 
of  Free  Trade,  in  the  sense  of  making  it  practicable. 
In  the  theory  he  had  been  anticipated  by  others,  but  it 
required  a  masterly  and  constructive  mind  to  work  it 
out.  The  Whig  Government,  through  their  traditional 
ignorance  of  finance,  had  reduced  the  public  revenue 
into  a  condition  in  which  a  simple  remission  of  taxation 
was  impossible.  Indeed,  the  last  years  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration  exhibited  a  perpetual  and  ineffectual 
struggle  to  choke  the  deficit  by  new  imposts.  It  was 
the  great  financial  reconstruction  of  1842  which  deve¬ 
loped  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  relieved  the 
springs  of  industry — which  at  once  afforded  a  clue  to  the  true 
system  of  commercial  legislation,  and  provided  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  results  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  first  years  of  his  Administration  no  doubt 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  well  as 
that  of  public  opinion.  To  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  was  a  forced  measure,  in  the  same  senseas  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  is  incorrect.  Several  months  before  Lord  John 
•Russell  declared  himself  a  Free-trader,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  announced  to  the  Cabinet  his  indisposition  to  defend  the 
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Corn-laws.  The  potato  disease  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  of  the  duty,  but  the  determination  not  to 
re-impose  it  was  the  result  of  the  mature  conviction  of  the 
Minister.  The  beneficial  fruits  of  the  new  policy  had  been  such 
as  the  most  sanguine  theorists  had  never  ventured  to  predict ; 
aud  no  wise  or  prudent  statesman  would  have  hazarded  so 
violent  a  social  shock  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  actually 
proved,  without  the  large  and  solid  basis  of  experience  which 
the  policy  of  1842  afforded.  It  is  very  well  for  Count 
Cavour  to  proceed,  with  light  and  tripping  steps,  along  the 
path  which  the  experience  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made 
smooth  for  him ;  but  we  cannot  altogether  admire  the 
levity  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  difficult  task  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  man  who  had  to  pick  out  for  himself  an  un¬ 
trodden  road  of  which  he  neither  knew  the  difficulties  nor 
the  end. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  speech  which  affords  some  excuse 
for  the  rest  in  the  ignorance  which  it  displays  of  the  state  of 
English  politics.  Count  Cavour  is  reputed  to  have  said — 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  the  originator  of  reforms,  ho  would,  at  his  death, 
have  left  to  his  friends  a  political  inheritance  far  different  from  that  which  he 
bequeathed  to  them.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  associated  his  name  and  his  career 
with  successive  reforms,  there  would  be  no  need  of  recording  at  the  present 
time  a  strange  fact  which  has  taken  place  in  England,  namely,  that  a  party 
consisting  of  eminent  men,  including  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  Parliament 
and  the  most  eminent  legislators,  has  been  completely  routed  at  the  late  elec¬ 
tions.  And  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  fate  of  parties  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  by  public  opinion,  and  who  wait  to  the  last  moment  to  carry  out  reforms 
which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  introduce. 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  at  hearing  the  present 
political  situation  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  attributed  to  the  faults  of  that  statesman.  If  his  errors 
were  to  be  visited  on  the  head  of  his  disciples,  we  should 
have  thought  the  punishment  would  have  fallen  heaviest 
while  the  name  aud  sins  of  the  master  were  most  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  country.  But  Count  Cavour 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  within  little  more  than  two  years 
from  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  principal  colleague 
formed  one  of  the  strongest  Governments  which  have  been 
seen  in  recent  times.  The  very  basis  of  that  Government,  in 
which  the  Whigs  accepted  a  subordinate  situation,  was  the 
extension  of  the  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  initiated ; 
and  it  was  as  his  disciples  and  colleagues  that  the  so-called 
“  Peelites”  had  acquired  their  influence  and  authority.  They 
certainly  were  the  last  persons  who  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  “  political  inheritance”  which  their  master  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  them. 

If  their  position  has  been  in  any  degree  subsequently 
altered,  it  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  policy  of  their 
former  leader.  Count  Cavour,  in  his  politico -historical  dis¬ 
quisition,  entirely  omits  the  trifling  episode  of  the  Russian 
war.  We  should  recommend  him  to  consider  whether  that 
incident  may  not  have  had  some  little  influence  on  the 
turn  which  the  recent  elections  have  taken.  To  discuss  the 
present  state  of  politics  with  reference  exclusively  to  the 
career  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  it  would  be 
to  refer  the  existing  condition  of  public  affairs  in  France  to 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  without  condescending  to  notice 
the  Revolution  of  1789.  We  do  not  impute  it  as  any  reproach 
to  Count  Cavour  that  he  is  signally  ignorant  of  English 
politics  ;  but  we  confess  we  think  it  unworthy  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  allow  himself  to  be  misled  into  disparaging  a 
statesman  to  the  close  imitation  of  whose  policy  he  himself 
owes  whatever  credit  and  respect  he  possesses  in  Europe. 
We  would  strongly  advise  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sardinia 
to  abandon  to  the  Times  the  congenial  amusement  of  kicking 
at  dead  lions. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  opinion  of  foreign 
nations,  which  has  been  epigi’ammatically  called  a  “  con¬ 
temporary  posterity,”  we  may  quote  the  judgment  of  a  French 
statist  who  is  at  least  as  competent  as  Count  Cavour  to  ex¬ 
press  the  intelligent  opinion  of  Europe  on  this  subject.  The 
following  passage  is  from  an  article,  by  M.  Michel  Che¬ 
valier,  lately  published  in  the  Journal  cles  Economistes  : — 

At  other  periods,  and  under  other  circumstances,  English  policy  has  been 
mistaken.  It  has  been  occasionally  selfish  and  unjust,  but  even  in  that  respect 
a  philosopher  who  would  place  himself  above  the  agitations  of  Cabinets  and 
nations,  to  judge  them  impartially,  would  very  probably  find  that  all  others 
resemble  it.  But,  in  her  legislation  on  international  commerce,  perfidious 
Albion  has  deserved  well  of  the  human  race.  She  tried  on  herself  a  bold, 
difficult,  and  at  that  moment  a  very  perilous,  experiment.  She  tried  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  impassioned  and  energetic  resistance  of  several  of  her  great 
manufacturers  and  of  the  agricultural  body — the  most  considerable  of  all,  which 
appeared  not  to  be  in  a  state  ever  to  support  the  shock  of  foreign  competition, 
for  it  produced  expensively,  and  sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  of  which  it  might 
have  been  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deprive  itself.  It  did  so, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  miners  and  of 
some  branches  of  the  manufacturing  class.  It  proceeded  to  do  so  with  that  calm, 
decided,  and  imperturbable  resolution,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  admirable 


quality  of  the  British  character.  Her  statesmen,  elevating  themselves  to  a  height 
which  has  been  rarely  reached  in  any  country,  accomplished  these  Customs’  re¬ 
forms  by  shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  an  antiquated  political  economy,  to  adopt 
another  which  counts  among  its  authors  great  and  noble  intellects,  the  Adam 
Smiths,  the  Franklins,  the  Turgots,  and  which  is  in  intimate  connexion  with  the 
immortal  principles  which  France  honours  under  the  name  of  the  principles  of 
1789,  but  which  at  that  period  were  not  practised  by  the  great  States,  then  obsti¬ 
nate  prohibitionists.  They  demanded  no  reciprocity  from  any  other  State,  and 
they  effected  the  change  quickly,  trusting  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  triumph  over  difficulties— not,  however,  without  offering  to  the  agri¬ 
culturists  during  the  transition  the  efficacious  aid  of  the  State.  It  is  an  eternal 
honour  to  their  country  and  to  themselves  to  have  abjured  traditions  that 
were  called  patriotic  because  they  were  narrow  and  mean — that  were  deemed 
prudent  and  conservative  because  they  respected  untenable  monopolies,  and 
perpetuated,  in  the  interest  of  a  few,  abuses  which  were  injurious  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation ;  and  if  at  this  day  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  revered 
in  the  two  hemispheres — if,  in  conformity  with  the  dearest  wish  of  that  great 
Minister,  his  name  is  quoted  with  blessings  at  the  fireside  of  the  poor,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere— it  is  in  acknowledgment  of  that  great 
reform  accomplished  with  so  just  an  appreciation  of  the  public  interest,  and 
with  such  noble  firmness  in  the  midst  of  storms— a  noble  example,  which  will 
not  be  lost  on  Governments  in  whose  way  private  interests  heap  up  obstacles 
similar  to  those  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  with  a  hand  so  firm  and  a 
mind  bo  intelligent. 

We  imagine  that  these  sentiments,  well  weighed  and  deli¬ 
berately  expressed,  far  more  justly  embody  the  true  verdict  of 
European  opinion  than  a  few  peevish  sentences  which  escaped 
a  badgered  Minister  in  the  heat  of  a  party  debate. 


THE  NEW  WINDING-UP  BILL. 

SO  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  the  new  House  of  Commons 
seems  disposed  to  confine  itself  to  the  very  easy  occupa¬ 
tion  of  registering  Ministerial  decrees.  A  Cabinet  to  devise 
measures,  and  a  Parliament  to  give  them  the  force  of  law 
without  opposition,  and  almost  without  discussion,  is  a  novelty 
which  promises  to  increase  the  quantity  rather  than  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
something  more  to  do  than  to  offer  itself  as  a  mere  duct  for 
conveying  to  the  country  the  fruits  of  Ministerial  wisdom; 
but  if  its  present  temper  should  continue,  Cabinet  measures 
will  pass  through  Parliament  like  an  express  train  through 
a  tunnel.  Mr.  Hayter’s  organization  seems  so  perfect  that 
all  chance  of  a  collision  is  obviated,  and  the  Government 
Bills,  which  dash  into  the  House  with  all  steam  on, 
seem  to  be  safe  to  come  out  again  unscathed  and  unaltered. 
Without  being  very  suspicious,  we  think  that  even  Lord 
Palmerston’s  projects  may  be  improved  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  wholesome  vigilance.  For  example,  there  is  a  Bill 
(which  belongs  indeed  rather  to  the  Attorney-General  than 
to  the  Premier)  for  facilitating  the  winding-up  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies.  It  has  already  been  read  a  second  time, 
almost  without  a  word  of  comment;  and  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
need  a  vast  amount  of  amendment,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
call  the  attention  of  members,  both  new  and  old,  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  important  subject  will  claim  their  mature  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  next  stage  of  the  measure. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  may  desire  a  perpetual 
recurrence  of  such  fat  subjects  of  litigation  as  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Royal  British  Bank,  no  one  can  doubt  the 
necessity  of  some  legislative  interference  in  this  matter. 
The  first  scandal  to  be  got  rid  of  is  the  disgraceful  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  which  the  Legislature  has  occasioned  between 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Bankruptcy.  Another  intoler¬ 
able  defect  of  the  present  law  is,  that  when  a  bank  or  other 
company  based  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  gets 
into  difficulties,  the  mode  of  redress  which  the  law  provides 
for  creditors  is  such  as  to  work  with  the  greatest  possible 
cruelty  to  shareholders,  and  with  the  least  possible  benefit 
to  the  great  body  of  depositors.  The  way  in  which  the  col- 
lison  between  the  Courts  grew  up  is  very  characteristic  of 
modern  legislation.  First,  a  statute  was  passed  for  enabling 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  insolvent 
companies  with  certain  incidental  aid  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  contrivance  was  so  clumsy  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  work  it.  For  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
actual  assets  of  the  company  the  machinery  was  well  enough — 
as  any  machinery  in  the  world  would  be,  for  it  would  require 
considerable  ingenuity  to  introduce  any  difficulty  into  the 
process  of  seizing,  selling,  and  dividing.  But  when  a  Bank 
breaks,  the  assets  are  necessarily  deficient,  and  the  object 
is  to  get  the  balance  made  up  by  calls  upon  the  share¬ 
holders.  In  this  respect,  the  Act  broke  down,  aud 
has  never  been  worked  at  all.  To  repair  the  defect,  the 
Winding-up  Acts  were  passed,  by  which  the  whole  duty  of 
distributing  assets  and  collecting  contributions  was  committed 
to  a  new  officer — the  official  manager.  For  eight  years  this 
process  superseded  entirely  the  bankruptcy  procedure,  but 
the  Royal  British  Bank  was  too  good  a  prize  not  to  be  fought 
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for,  and  Basinghall-street  went  in  for  a  share.  The  result 
was,  that  the  distribution  of  the  assets  was  delayed  many 
months  by  the  struggle,  and  the  total  was  diminished  by 
17,000/.  for  costs.  Now  one  thing  seems  perfectly  clear — 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  money  in  hanc 
should  be  divided  by  one  Court,  and  the  money  to  be  got  in 
from  shareholders  by  another.  The  whole  business  of  liqui¬ 
dation  should  be  under  one  management,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
properly.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  will  hardly  be  creditec 
that  the  Attorney-General  proposes  to  leave  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  divided  between  Basinghall-street  and  Lincoln’s-inn, 
and  has  actually  framed  complicated  regulations  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  dependent  on  the  issue  of  the  race  which  is  to  be 
run  in  every  case  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  Surely  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  sanction 
the  perpetuation  of  such  a  system  as  two  Courts  dividing  the 
administration  of  one  estate.  The  anomaly  was  created  at 
first  by  a  careless  blunder  in  not  repealing  the  first  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Act ;  but  deliberately  to  continue  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  perversity  which  we  do  not  expect  even  from  the 
present  acquiescent  House  of  Commons. 

The  other  object  of  the  Bill  is  very  important. 
It  provides  that,  after  representatives  shall  have  been 
elected  to  guard  the  creditors’  interests,  no  executions 
shall  issue  against  any  individual  shareholder,  except  by 
leave  of  the  Court — that  is  to  say,  as  the  Bill  now  stands, 
by  leave  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he  has  interpost d 
before  ^  the  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  and  by  leave  of 
the  Commissioner,  if  he  has  been  the  winner  of  the 
legal  Derby.  However,  when  this  absurd  alternative  shall 
have  been  struck  out,  the  sanction  of  the  one  Court 
which  has  the  conduct  of  the  business  will  be  necessary  to 
any  legal  proceedings,  and  the  shareholders  will  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  which  would  otherwise  hang  over  them. 
This  is  reasonable  and  humane  )  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
creditors  power  of  pressing  the  shareholders  is  taken  away, 
some  other  means  must  be  provided  to  make  each  member 
contribute  his  fair  quotum  to  the  general  fund  for  payment 
of  debts.  The  Bill  is  very  detective  in  this  respect.  The 
scheme  is  shortly  this.  It  a  creditor  applies  for  leave  to 
issue  execution  against  a  shareholder,  the  Court  (i.e.,  the 
ambiguous  Court,  as  before)  may  require,  as  the  condition  of 
refusing  the  leave,  that  the  shareholder  shall  give  security 
for  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  may  be  reasonable  to  the 
official  manager.  The  way  this  would  work  is  obvious.  No 
creditor  would  over  make  the  application  for  leave  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  end  in  bringing  money, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  official  manager  j  and  it  would  not 
be  woith  while  to  incur  the  trouble  and  cost  of  litigation  with 
no  more  immediate  benefit  than  the  prospect  of  getting,  in 
the  shape  of  future  dividends,  perhaps  a  ten-thousandth  part 
of  the  sum  recovered.  Shareholders,  being  thus  relieved 
from  pressure,  might  quietly  abscond  with  their  property,  and 
never  need  pay  a  single  call.  What  they  would  do  in  point  of 
fact  would  be  something  a  little  different.  The  Act  makes  cer¬ 
tain  representatives  of  creditors  or  assignees  (according  to  the 
Couit  which  enjoys  priority)  agents  for  binding  the  creditors 
to  a  compromise.  The  shareholders,  being  practically  free 
from  any  hostile  proceedings,  would  be  able  to  make  any 
terms  they  chose.  They  would  have  completely  the  whip 
hand  of  the  creditors  ;  and  though  they  might  be  well  able 
to  pay  filty  shillings  in  the  pound,  the  creditors  would  be 
foolish  to  refuse  a  compromise  r.f  five  shillings.  What 
they  failed  to  get  by  compromise  they  would  not  get  at 
all  for  the  Bill  does  away  with  all  compulsion.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  why  individual  creditors  would  never 
sue.  There  is  no  one  else  to  whom  the  Bill  gives  or 
leaves  the  power  of  proceeding,  except  the  official  manager, 
and  he  is  the  nominee  of  the  contributories  themselves.  °  It 
is  true,  under  existing  winding-up  proceedings,  the  official 
manager  does  enforce  calls,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
shareholders  as  a  body  that  he  should  do  so.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  by  tjiis  process  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  members  can  get  relieved  from  the  cruel  proceed- 
ings  to  which  they  are  personally  liable.  This  is  the  impulse 
which  indirectly  drives  the  official  manager  to  proceed  against 
his  friends.  But  the  Attorney-General’s  Bill  would  take 
away  the  motive,  and  of  course  the  official  manager  would 
go  to  sleep  until  the  creditors  were  tired  of  waiting,  and 
ready  to  consent  to  any  compromise,  however  inadequate. 

The  true  remedy  for  all  this  is,  not  to  preserve  the  harsh 
power  now  possessed  by  creditors,  but  to  give  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  creditors  the  authority  to  make  calls  and  initiate 


proceedings  against  shareholders,  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
the  official  manager.  Further,  if  this  power  is  to  be  of  any 
use  it  must  extend  to  compelling  every  contributory  to  give 
security,  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  and  his 
property  will  be  forthcoming  to  answer  calls.  Without 
these  conditions,  the  new  Act  will  be  as  unjust  to  creditors 
as  the  present  law  is  barbarous  to  shareholders.  A  clause 
should  also  be  added  absolutely  requiring  the  consent  of 
a  definite  proportion  of  creditors  to  any  compromise.  If 
directors  can  betray  their  trust,  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
class  of  representatives  may  sometimes  prove  careless  or  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  some  better  con¬ 
trol  than  the  mere  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  cannot 
possibly  know  enough  about  the  means  of  the  great  body 
of  debtors  to  judge  whether  a  compromise  is  fair  or  not. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Act  is  to  be  retro¬ 
spective,  and  is  expressly  framed  to  force  a  compromise  in  the 
cases  of  the  Tipperary  and  Royal  British  Banks.  There  is 
therefore  the  more  reason  why  Parliament  should  be  care¬ 
ful  that,  in  taking  away  existing  rights,  it  does  not  leave 
the  creditors  entirely  without  the  means  of  securing  reason¬ 
able  terms. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  BELGIUM. 

HETHER  the  recent  Brussels  riots  are  destined  to  prove 
the  first  mutterings  of  a  storm  which  may  shake  what 
has,  on  the  whole,  proved  a  successful  constitutional  system, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  speculate.  With  some  points  of 
superficial  similarity,  there  is  at  bottom  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  state  of  Belgium  in  1857  aud  that  of 
France  in  1848.  In  either  case,  it  is  true,  the  successful  and 
able  representative  of  the  popular  feeling  which  seated  him 
on  a  throne  is  ripening  into  senescence  ;  but  Leopold’s 
grasp  of  authority  is  not  weakened  by  the  cupidity  and  im¬ 
becility  which  betrayed  that  the  Citizen-King  was  only  a 
selfish  adventurer.  If,  in  Belgium,  the  constitutional  system 
is  doomed  to  break  down,  it  will  be  by  no  fault  of  its 
royal  representative.  The  present  suspension  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session  is  no  more  an  instance  of  reaction  instigated 
or  petted  by  the  Court,  than  the  dissolution  of  an  English 
Parliament,  or  the  overthrow  of  an  English  Cabinet.  King 
Leopold  has  loyally  and  honourably  worked  the  engine 
which  he  undertook  to  drive.  Whether  that  engine  i3 
worn  out,  or  was  originally  constructed  on  false  principles, 
is  another  and  more  serious  question. 

Politicians  may  reasonably  doubt  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  Belgian  experiment.  The  new  kingdom  constituted 
in  1830  was  obviously  an  experiment,  rather  than  a  normal 
growth  and  natural  development.  It  was  a  Prussia  on  a  small 
scale  ;  and  while  the  drama  inevitably  suffered  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  confined  stage,  it  was  also  clogged  by 
more  special  complications.  The  order  of  things  then  estab¬ 
lished  was  a  representative  system,  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
State  Church  institutions  which,  somehow  or  other,  have 
not  been  found  to  work  well  together.  Town  and  country, 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Liege,  and  the  stolid  fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  Luxemburg  peasants,  the  Gallicizing  tenden¬ 
cies  of  a  large  party,  and  the  opposite  leanings  of  the  friends 
of  the  House  of  Orange  among  the  landed  proprietors,  consti¬ 
tuted  sufficient  elements  of  discord,  which  were  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  because  so  closely  packed  together.  A  large  area  and 
a  sparse  population  are  great  securities  against  political  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  but  a  cargo  heats  and  fires  when  it  is  stowed 
in  a  very  narrow  hold.  The  limited  dimensions  of  the 
Belgian  territory  are  favourable  to  political  fermentation. 

Of  late,  however,  the  religious  elements  of  discord  have 
been  most  prominent  and  mischievous.  Why  the  Belgian 
religion  should  be  so  very  pronounced,  is  a  curious  question. 
Probably  it  was  intensified  by  political  stimulants,  and  the 
Digotry  of  the  population  was  fostered  by  the  party  which 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Dutch  regime.  At  all  events,  it 
■was  natural,  so  long  as  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
ands  lasted,  that  the  enemies  of  Protestant  Holland  should 
make  capital  out  of  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  Catholic 
South.  But  the  Catholicism  which  unquestionably  created 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Ultra- 
montanism  which  appears  likely  to  disintegrate  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  seems  but  too  clear,  from  a  survey  of  the  whole 
state  of  Europe,  that  the  Ultramontane  is  the  only  mould 
into  which  Romanism  is.  capable  of  casting  itself.  Its 
controversialists  assure  us  that  Ultramontane  politics  are 
the  legitimate  and  inevitable  complement  of  Romanist 
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doctrine:  and  it  is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to  which  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  are  driven,  that  the  largest 
and  oldest  form  of  Christianity  is,  in  fact,  coming  to  be 
hostile  to  political  freedom.  In  Belgium,  perhaps,  all 
that  was  at  first  contended  for  was  educational  freedom  ; 
but  educational  freedom  soon  began  to  mean  proscription 
of  all  Protestant  teaching,  and  the  recent  disputes  on 
charitable  benefactions  are  but  the  old  form  of  an  old  ques¬ 
tion.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  that  unnecessary  bitterness 
has  been  infused  into  the  dispute,  and  that  the  leiusal 
to  permit  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  hold  property,  to 
receive  legacies,  or  even  to  administer  trust  funds,  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  And  of  course, 
in  one  sense,  it  is  so.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
notion  of  free  institutions  playing  the  game  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  Pombal.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ultra- 
mon^anism — not  only  in  Belgium,  but,  to  some  extent,  even 
in  the  United  States— appropriates  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  only  for  the  purposes  of  persecution  ;  and  while, 
theoretically,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  even  to  persecutors  the 
liberty  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  persecution,  it  will  be  a 
serious  matter  if  it  be  found  in  practice  that  some  forms 
of  religion  are  inconsistent  with  civil  liberties. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  influence 
of  the  religious  element  in  the  late  Belgian  disturbances  has 
not  been  exaggerated — or  rather  whether  there  are  not 
stronger  hands  or  darker  purposes  at  work.  There  is  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  even  the  parti  pretre  is  but  a  tool  wielded  with 
less  scrupulousness  than  skill.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  Church  has  been  lured  by  its  enemies 
into  making  extravagant  demands.  There  are  neighbours 
who  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  break-up 
of  an  establishment  or  an  estate,  if  they  have  an  eye  to 
the  furniture  or  the  fields  ;  and  an  opportunity  of  selling  up 
Belgium  would  certainly  not  be  an  unpleasant  accident  in 
Parts.  All  that  is  needed  for  such  an  extension  of  the 
French  position  is  the  summary  victory  of  either  party  in 
Belgian  politics  ;  and  were  it  the  policy  of  any  neighbouring 
Power  to  annex  that  country,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
falling  back  upon  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity.  Nor  is 
there”  any  occasion  to  suppose  that  French  politicians 
sympathize  exclusively  with  either  party.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  to  French  interests  whether  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant  element  prevails ;  and  it  may  suit 
their  purpose,  not,  perhaps  to  foment  internal  disputes 
in  Brussels,  but  at  least  so  far  to  encourage  the  com¬ 
batants  as  to  get  them  up  to  fighting  point.  The  fox 
chuckles  when  he  sees  two  dogs  wrangling  for  the  meat 
which  he  has  an  eye  upon  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
only  country  which  can  profit  by  a  break-up  m  Belgium 
is  precisely  that  which  has  affinities  with  either  disputant. 
Both  Belgian  factions  have  been  accused  in  turn  of  Galli¬ 
cizing,  and  not  without  reason.  In  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  no  less  than  in  those  of  his  successor,  it  suited 
Belgians  who  were  not  patriots  to  receive  inspiration  from 
the  Tuileries.  Only  now  it  happens  that  the  Jesuits  have 
those  sympathies  with  France  against  which  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  their  lot  to  contend.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  energy  of  King  Leopold,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  may  allay  a  storm  which  too  many  parties 
are  interested  in  seeking  to  precipitate.  Much  depends  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  at  the  present  momeut.  Well 
as  they  deserve  of  their  country,  they  must  contrive  to  get 
up  a  better  cry  than  that  urged  against  the  J esuits  in  the 
dreadful  affair  of  the  lace-making  school  ;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  Belgian  patriots  to  remember  that,  if  they  mix  themselves 
up  with  the  extravagances  of  the  French  refugees,  the  inter¬ 
ference  attempted  at  the  Paris  Conferences  with  their 
national  liberties  may  be  repeated,  with  serious  results,  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  difficulties. 


fences  by  the  threat  of  telling  her  husband  and  their  father  “  how 
she  went  on  with  Mr.  Bronte.”  She  proposed,  the  story  con¬ 
tinues,  to  elope  with  her  lover — she  held  out  to  him  the  warmest 
issurances  of  affection — and  when  her  husband’s  death  gave  her 
the  power  of  mitigating  her  infamy  by  marrying  the  partner  of 
her  guilt,  she  broke  his  heart  and  drove  him  to  habits  which  ulti¬ 
mately  destroyed,  not  only  his  health,  but  his  life,  by  refusing 
ever  to  see  him  again,  on  the  ground  that  her  husband’s  will  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  which  forbad  her  to  see  him  on  pain  of  losing  the 
fortune  which  he  left  her.  Branwell  Bront6  never  filled  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  tutor  in  more  than  one  family  ;  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  various  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  book  to  the  “  showy 
widow  ”  and  “  her  pious  father,”  designated  the  person  attacked, 
to  all  whose  opinion  she  would  care  for,  as  clearly  as  if  her  name 
had  been  printed  in  full.  The  book  was  published  some  time 
in  March,  and  two  editions  of  it  were  sold  off  with  extreme 
rapidity.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  following  letters  appeared 
in  the  Times  : — 

Lifb  of  Chablottb  Bront£. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir> _ We  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following  correspondence. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

York,  May  17.  Newton  and  Robinbon. 

8,  Bedford-row,  London,  May  26,  1857- 

Dear  Sirs,— As  solicitor  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gaskell,  and  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  bis  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  is  authoress  of  the  Lfe  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  I  am  instructed  to  retract  every  statement  contained  in  that 
work  which  imputes  to  a  widowed  lady,  referred  to,  but  not  named  therein, 
any  breach  of  her  conjugal,  of  her  maternal,  or  of  her  social  duties,  and  more 
especially  the  statements  contained  in  chapter  13  of  the  first  volume,  and  in 
chapter  2  of  the  second  volume,  which  impute  to  the  lady  in  question  a  guilty 
intercourse  with  the  late  Branwell  Bronte.  All  those  statements  were  made 
upon  information  which  at  the  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  believed  to  be  well  founded, 
but  which  upon  investigation,  with  the  additional  evidence  furnished  to  me 
bv  you,  I  have  ascertained  not  to  be  trustworthy.  I  am  therefore  authorized 
not  only  to  retract  the  statements  in  question,  but  to  express  the  deep  regret 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  she  should  have  been  led  to  make  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

Messrs.  Newton  and  Robinson,  solicitors,  York.  William  Shaen. 


MRS.  GASKELL’S  RECANTATION. 

rpwo  letters  appeared  in  tlie  Times  last  Saturday,  to  which, 
-l  though  they  were  inserted  as  an  advertisement,  and  though 
they  referred  to  a  merely  personal  subject,  we  think  it  necessary, 
for  several  reasons,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Every 
one  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  most  interesting  Life  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Nicholls  contained  a  minutely  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sad  termination  of  the  career  ot  her  brother,  Bran¬ 
well  Bront6.  This  person,  it  w  as  said,  became  tutor  in  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  family,  and  was  there  seduced  by  his  employers  wife,  a 
woman  “  much  older  than  himself.”  The  intercourse  between 
them  was,  it  was  added,  carried  on  so  shamelessly  that  the  gudty 
mother  used  to  be  forced  by  her  daughters  to  grant  them  indul* 


York,  May  27,  iS57. 

Dear  Sir, — As  solicitors  of  the  lady  to  whom  your  letter  of  the  26  th  mst. 
refers,  we,  on  her  behalf,  accept  the  apology  therein  contained  and  we  have 
to  add  that  neither  that  lady  nor  ourselves  ever  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
statements  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  were,  as  you  say,  made  upon  information  which 
at  the  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  believed  to  be  well  founded. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Shaen,  Esq.,  Bedford-row,  London.  N ewton  and  Robinson. 

We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  mention  another 
instance  in  which  so  shocking  and  monstrous  an  accusation  was 
made  so  lightly.  That  Mrs.  Gaskell  believed  what  she  stated  to 
be  true,  no  one  can  doubt.  She  is  very  generally  regarded  as 
a  great  and  influential  moral  teacher,  and  she  is  a  woman  of  real 
oenius,  and  of  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  views.  Her 
books  are  full  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful;  yet  she  is  drawn 
into  making  an  accusation  of  which,  as  a  woman  aud  a  mother, 
she  must  appreciate  all  the  fearful  bitterness  far  moie  deeply 
than  any  man  can  do,  but  which,  by  her  own  admission,  is  utterly 
and  totally  false.  It  is,  on  many  accounts,  well  worth  while  to 
consider  the  steps  by  which  this  came  about;  for  the  fact  is  a  most 
glaring  illustration  both  of  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  so  much 
of  the  teaching  of  novels  as  depends  upon  questions  of  fact,  and  ot 
the  bad  moral  influence  which  the  habit  of  novel-writing  exercises 
over  the  highest  minds.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purposes  ot 
his  story,  a  novelist  values  facts,  not  because  they  are  true,  but 
because  they  are  striking,  or  because  they  embody  his  own 
general  views  of  life  and  of  human  nature  ;  and  we  all  kno^  liow 
readily  we  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  which  falls  in  with  our 
own  theories.  It  is  also  the  common  disposition  of  novelists, 
and  especially  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  to  take  the  part  °f  those  upon 
whom  social  arrangements  press  harshly.  'I  hey  celebrate  the 
virtues  and  advocate  the  cause  of  the  publican  and  sinner,  and  the 
villains  of  their  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  Scribes  or  Pharisees. 
To  show  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  the  hardships  involved  in  some 
of  our  social  arrangements,  and  the  undue  importance  which  w  e 
are  apt  to  attach  to  external  acts  and  conventional  observances,  is 
the  object  of  all  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day.  VVe 
do  not  at  all  mean  to  sneer  at  or  depreciate  such  teaching.  W  e 
believe  that  it  often  gives  useful  lessons  to  persons  much  in 
want  of  them  ;  but  we  are  deeply  persuaded  that  no  general 
view  of  life  can  be  safely  inculcated  by  novels,  because  all 
such  views  rest  on  and  tend  to  reproduce  false,  partial,  and 
distorted  notions  of  fact.  Nothing  could  set  this  in  a  clearer 
light  than  the  case  before  us.  Here  was  a  “  rich  widow, __ 
still  “showy,”  though  advanced  in  life,  “living  in  Mayfair, 
the  daughter  of  a  pious  father — in  fact,  a  born  and  bred 
Pharisee.  And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  obscure 
clever  man,  the  son  of  a  poor  country  clergyman,  the  brother 
of  three  women  of  genius,  full  of  violent,  ill-regulated  ambit. on 
and  passion,  living  a  melancholy  life,  and  dying  a  tragica 
death — the  most  bitter  and  grievous  trial  ot  a  family  otherwise 
tried  most  bitterly  and  grievously.  In  short,  here  w  s  just  such 
a  publican  and  sinner  as,  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  s  novels, 
might  be  wept  over  and  reclaimed,  or  dismissed  with  sym¬ 
pathy  aud  not  without  hope.  He  lays  his  ruin  to  the  charge 
of  the  woman  of  whom,  to  his  last  breath,  he  declares  his 
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love.  His  family  passionately  believe  him.  He  has  the 
means,  as  they  suppose,  of  proving  his  case,  and  he  dies  wear¬ 
ing  on  his  heart  the  supposed  memorials  of  his  guilty  love. 

Could  Mrs.  Gaskell  avoid  belief  iu  such  a  touching  tale  as 
this  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  sort  of  case  which  calls  for  the  ven¬ 
geance  with  which  genius,  with  a  solemnity  not  altogether  un¬ 
mixed  with  complacency,  delights  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  wealth 
and  social  standing.  The  story  is  worked  up  to  a  climax  of 
horror.  We  are  made  to  watch,  step  by  step,  the  degradation  of 
great  talents  not  duly  balanced  by  principle.  The  poor  young 
man  becomes  moody,  selfish,  intemperate — at  last,  the  cold  cruel 
object  of  bis  guilty  passion  casts  him  otf.  He  is  struck  by  her 
letter  into  a  state  of  semi-idiocy,  which  by  degrees  gives  way 
to  sullen  despair,  occasionally  breaking  out  into  furious  insanity. 
Opium  closes  by  degrees  his  sufferings  and  his  life.  His  para¬ 
mour  prospers ;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  sometimes  sees  her  name  in 
the  list  of  attendants  at  fashionable  parties  and  of  contributors 
to  popular  charities.  With  but  little  modification,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  version  of  Becky  Sharpe  and  Joseph  Sedley.  Such  is  the 
story  decked  out  by  all  the  graces  of  a  most  vigorous  style, 
and  all  the  force  of  an  enthusiasm  which  is  almost  equally 
generous,  dangerous,  and  unjust.  Mr.  Shaen’s  letter  forms  a  salu¬ 
tary  though  prosaic  commentary  upon  it.  He  is  instructed, 
he  writes,  “  to  retract  every  statement  contained  in  the  work 
which  imputes  to”  the  lady  in  question  “  any  breach  of  her 
conjugal,  of  her  maternal,  or  of  her  social  duties ;  and  more 
especially  the  statements  in  Chapter  xiii.  of  the  first  volume,  and 
in  Chapter  ii.  of  the  second  volume,  which  impute  to”  her  “a 
guilty  intercourse  with  the  late  Branwell  Bronte.” 

That  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  misled  by  the  harmony  between  the 
supposed  state  of  facts  and  her  general  views  of  life,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  consideration  that,  weighing  her  not  in  romantic 
but  in  ordinary  scales,  it  presents  several  points  on  which  she 
might  have  easily  been  saved  from  error  if  she  had  exercised  the 
commonest  caution.  For  example,  the  assertion  that  the  will  of 
the  lady’s  husband  contained  certain  clauses  is  obviously  a  car¬ 
dinal  point  in  the  whole  case ;  for,  it  it  did  not  contain  them,  her 
alleged  conduct,  in  giving  unpardonable  offence  to  a  man  who 
had  her  character  in  his  power,  is  totally  inexplicable.  Now,  any 
one  may  see  any  will  for  a  shilling.  Why  was  not  the  will  in  ques¬ 
tion  examined  P  Then,  again,  the  threats  used  by  the  daughters 
to  their  mother  could  only  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bronte  family  by  Branwell  himself;  and  a  man  who 
could  not  only  have  the  baseness  to  care  for  a  woman  guilty  of 
such  shameless  indecency,  but  who  could  commit  the  unutter¬ 
able  foulness  of  boasting  to  his  own  sisters  of  having  shared 
and  caused  it,  would,  by  any  person  who  judged  by  the  common 
rules  of  life,  he  considered  quite  unworthy  of  credit  even  if  he 
had  not  drunk  himself  to  death  with  laudanum. 

Branwell  Bronte  and  his  supposed  mistress  are  not,  if  the  sex 
of  the  parties  be  reversed,  quite  unlike  the  twro  principal  characters 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  own  novel  of  Ruth.  If  Mr.  Donne  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  Hutli’s  character  by  boasting  to  his  friends  of 
her  seduction,  he  would  have  acted  much  as,  according  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  own  statement,  Bronte  acted  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  professed  to  love ;  and  if  the  hero  of  her  novel  had  been 
introduced  as  adding  to  his  account  of  his  crime  circumstances 
imputing  the  lowest  degradation  to  his  victim,  he  wrnuld  have 
deserved  about  as  much  credit  as  to  details,  and  as  much  com¬ 
miseration  for  his  own  sufferings,  as  Branwell  Bronte  would 
have  done  had  the  main  feature  of  his  story  been  as  true  as  it 
w  as  false.  The  whole  case  conveys  the  strongest  possible  ad¬ 
monition  to  novelists  to  remember  that  the  investigation  of  facts 
and  the  balancing  of  evidence  are  special  gi f is,  which  do  not 
come  by  nature  to  every  person  who  has  either  a  warm  heart  or 
a  strong  imagination. 

There  is,  howrever,  another  side  to  the  question  which  must 
not  be  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  Even  if  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  state¬ 
ments  had  been  strictly  and  literally  true,  we  think  that  she 
would  have  been  as  little  morally  as  legally  justified  in  publish¬ 
ing  them.  What  mortal  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  expose 
secret  sins,  committed  many  years  ago,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
inflicting  vengeance  on  the  sinner  ?  How  could  Mrs.  Gaskell 
know  that  the  lady  whom  she  so  vehemently  attacked  had  not 
repented  of  her  misdeeds  ?  The  excuse  given  in  the  book  for 
the  exposure  is  that  “perhaps  it  might  touch  her  heart.”  So  it 
might  possibly  “touch  her  heart”  to  be  impoverished;  but 
would  that  be  a  valid  excuse  for  having  forged  her  name,  and 
why  is  libel  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  reclaiming  sinners  more 
than  forgery?  The  whole  moral  of  the  novel  of  Ruth  is  that  a 
locus  poenitentice  should  be  left  to  women  who  have  lost  their 
chastity.  Is  the  privilege  to  be  confined  to  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  poor,  and  the  suffering — in  one  word,  to  the  inte¬ 
resting  ?  Is  it  the  object  of  writers  of  fiction  to  enable  the  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners  to  be  uncharitable  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  p 
Do  they  feel  that  all  mankind  are  brothers  and  sisters,  except 
the  rich  and  the  middle-aged?  No  public  benefit  could  possibly 
accrue  to  any  one  from  giving  Branwell  Bront6’s  version  of  his 
wretched  career;  and  the  kindest  thirg,  both  for  himself  and  for 
others,  was  to  let  it  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are 
also  compelled  to  say — though  we  say  it  with  reluctance,  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  susceptible  of  explanation 
—that  the  tone  of  the  apology  tendered  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  behalf 
is  far  from  showing  an  adequate  sense  of  the  dreadful  character 
of  the  injury  w  hich  she  inflicted,  or  of  the  moral  culpability  of 


making  such  imputations  with  such  extraordinary  levity.  A 
formal  apology,  conveyed  through  an  attorney,  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  a  lady  of  Mrs!  Gaskell’s  high  character  ought  to  retract 
an  accusation  which,  if  true,  wrould  have  consigned  its  object  to 
well-merited  and  lifelong  infamy. 

We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  add,  in  illustration  of  the 
irreparable  character  of  the  injuries  which  such  statements  as 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  inflict.  It  is,  that  retractation  is  a  very  imperfect 
atonement  for  them.  To  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  the 
subject  of  a  calumny  not  publicly  discredited  is  in  itself  no  small 
hardship;  but  it  involves  the  further  hardship  that,  where  the 
name  of  the  person  attacked  is  known  to  many  hundred  people, 
the  original  libel  breeds  an  infinite  quantity  of  idle,  false,  and 
malicious  scandal ;  and  when  the  tardy  retractation  comes 
at  last,  in  the  form  of  a  lawyer’s  letter,  numbers  of  persons  are 
sure  to  be  found  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  balked 
of  the  satisfaction  of  repeating  the  slander  and  explaining  away 
the  retractation.  It  is  surely  a  moral  and  social  duty  to  consider 
that,  upon  the  facts  now  before  the  public,  the  character  of  the 
person  principally  concerned  si  ands  as  clear  as  if  it  never  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  most  improper  discussion  and  of  confessedly 
false  accusation. 


THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. 

E  fear  that  we  do  many  of  our  readers  no  great  injustice 
by  supposing  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  objects,  or 
even  of  the  existence,  of  the  Arundel  Society.  This  body, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  Clarendon  has  described  with  so  much  malignity,  but 
who  was  truly  called  by  Evelyn  “the  magnificent  Earl  of 
Arundel,”  was  estijflished!  in  1849  to  preserve  “  the  record  and 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  monuments  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  by  engravings  and  other  mechanical  means 
of  reproduction,  and  in  some  instances  by  literary  publicatio  s.” 
In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  Society  has  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  amongst  its  members  a  number  of  engravings, 
lithographs,  and  woodcuts,  accompanied  in  several  cases  by  ex¬ 
planatory  letterpress.  A  full  account  of  the  works  which  have 
litherto  appeared,  and  of  other  matters  on  which  we  do  not 
purpose  to  touch,  will  be  found  in  the  Beport  for  1 85 7 >  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  24,  Old  Bond-street.  On 
Friday,  the  29th  of  May,  a  very  interesting  meeting  took  place 
at  the  Society’s  rooms.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  to 
have  presided,  but  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  arising  from  ill¬ 
ness,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Elcho,  w  ho,  after  making  a  few 
remarks,  introduced  Mr.  'Layard,  who  was  to  be  the  principal 
speaker.  The  rooms  were  hung  with  tracings  by  Mr.  Layard,  and 
ornamented  by  very  highly-finished  pictures  by  Mrs.  Higford 
Burr. 

After  the  session  of  1 855  it  seems  that  Mr.  Layard  went  to  Italy, 
carrying  with  him  the  last  edition  of  Vasari.  As  he  travelled 
through  the  central  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  he  w  as  surprised 
and  grieved  to  find  that,  of  the  works  minutely  and  lovingly 
described  by  the  historian  of  the  painters,  hardly  one  in  ten 
remained.  Those  which  did  remain  were,  in  too  many  instances, 
perishing  from  neglect.  Nay,  sometimes  he  saw  frescoes  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  destroyed  before  his  eyes.  Our  English 
eighteenth-century  churchwarden  seems  really  quite  a  friend  of 
art  if  we  compare  him  with  the  ignorant  priests  of  Tuscany  or 
the  Papal  States.  When  Mr.  Layard  saw  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  that  was  going  on,  the  thought  struck  him — “  Can  I  not  do 
here  as  I  did  at  Nineveh?  Can  I  not  save  for  mankind  some  of 
these  monuments  of  bygone  days  before  it  be  too  late?”  So  he 
set  to  work  making  tracings,  and  attempting,  wherever  he  could, 
to  interest  the  authorities  in  the  preservation  of  the  treasures 
which  they  possessed.  The  chief  object  of  his  speech  to  the 
Arundel  Society  was  to  point  out  the  places  to  which  he  thought 
it  ought  to  turn  its  attention,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
faithful  representations  of  beautiful  and  little-known  works  before 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  plan  he  suggested  was  to  have  two 
sets  of  drawings  executed — the  first  to  consist  of  representa¬ 
tions  of  works  as  a  whole,  to  be  reproduced  by  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy,  and  the  second,  of  carefully  executed  tracings  of  indivi¬ 
dual  figures.  Some  of  the  most  important  works  to  which  he 
called  attention  were  the  paintings  which  he,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Kugler  and  others,  takes  for  granted  to  be  the 
work  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simone  Memmi,  in  the  so-called 
Spanish  chapel  at  Santa  Maria  Novella.  From  Florence 
he  took  his  audience  to  Sienna,  and  described  the  works  of 
Giotto’s  contemporary,  Lorenzetti,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  that  city. 
Two  great  frescoes  by  this  master  represent  Good  and  Bad 
Government,  with  their  respective  results.  There  is  a  curious 
story  that  Lorenzetti’s  manner  was  much  influenced  by  the  disco¬ 
very,  in  his  time,  of  an  old  Greek  statue  under  a  house  at  Sieuna. 
The  beautiful  figure  of  Peace  in  his  picture  of  “  Good  Govern¬ 
ment,”  is  very  antique  in  character.  “  Pre-eminent  in  beauty,” 
says  Kugler,  “  is  the  goddess  of  Peace,  gentle  in  mien,  with  noble 
features,  the  olive-bran  chin  her  hair.”  The  Siennese,  having  been 
worsted  iu  many  encounters  with  the  Florentines,  attributed  their 
misfortunes  to  the  too  great  reverence  paid  to  the  Pagan  statue. 
They  accordingly  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  buried  it  in  the  territories 
of  their  enemy.  Of  course,  if  chronicles  are  to  be  believed,  this 
measure  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  a  precisely  similar  superstition  prevails  at  this  day 
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in  Greece.  The  peasantry  who,  always  dreaming  of  the  Christian 
empire  of  Byzantium,  call  themselves  not  Hellenes,  but  Romans, 
destroy,  as  a  heathen  abomination,  almost  every  work  of  ancient 
art  which  they  dig  up. 

Returning  to  Florence,  Mr.  Layard  deplored  the  state  of  the 
frescoes  by  Orcagna,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Passing  thence 
to  Arezzo,  he  lamented  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  works 
of  the  founder  of  the  school  of  that  city,  and  called  attention  to 
the  pictures  of  the  better-known  Spineilo  Aretino,  in  the  church 
of  3.  Francesco.  Leaving  behind  him  the  masters  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  next  turned  to  those  of  the  succeeding  age, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  whose  works  have 
a  threefold  interest  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  from  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  upon  painting,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  has, 
by  introducing  them  into  his  pictures,  preserved  the  portraits  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Layard  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  more  especially  to  his 
frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  which  adorn  the 
small  and  little-visited  town  of  San  Gimignano  between  Sienna 
and  Florence.  He  also  pleaded  hard  for  the  works  of  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  which  lies  amongst  the 
hills  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  The 
fresco  of  the  “  Resurrection,”  which,  according  to  Vasari,  was 
the  finest  performance  of  this  master,  is  now  buried  amongst  the 
rubbish  of  a  Monte  di  Pieta.  Mr.  Layard  had  great  difficulty 
in  seeing  it,  for  the  Monte  di  Pieta  is  blessed  with  five  directors, 
who  are  all  jealous  of  each  other,  and  consequently  have  separate 
keys.  The  place  cannot  he  opened  unless  all  the  five  are  present. 
Before  the  Hungarian  war,  two  high  officials  had  to  come  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  country  to  open  the  receptacle  in  which  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  preserved.  This  may  have  been  a 
wise  precaution  to  take  for  the  security  of  the  palladium  of  a 
kingdom;  but  really,  for  the  pots  and  pans  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
it  is  somewhat  excessive.  The  fresco,  be  it  observed,  was  not  the 
object  of  all  this  care.  Indeed,  Mr.  Layard  rarely  found  any 
difficulty  in  copying  works  of  art,  or  doing  what  he  pleased  with 
them.  The  priests  thought  that  only  a  harmless  lunatic  could 
occupy  himself  with  the  “  roba  di  Giotto.” 

Many  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school  have  also  attracted 
Mr.  Layard’s  attention,  and  were  by  him  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  Such  were  Ottaviano  Nelli  and  Guido 
Palmarucci.  Such,  above  all,  was  Giovanni  Sanzio,  the  father  of 
Raphael,  who  exercised  far  greater  influence  over  the  style  of  his 
great  son  than  is  generally  supposed.  Their  works  must  be 
sought  at  such  places  as  Gubbio  and  Urbino,  and  the  timely 
intervention  of  the  Arundel  Society  may  preserve  the  memory 
of  many  of  them.  Even  the  works  of  an  artist  so  famous  as 
Pietro  Perugino  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  they  should 
be,  and  many  of  them  are  going  to  decay.  Mr.  Layard  has,  with 
great  liberality,  added  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  1856 
a  chromo-lithograph  of  Perugino’s  fresco  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  Panicale,  and  five  engraved  outlines  from  por¬ 
tions  of  figures  in  the  same  fresco.  Full  details  as  to  this  trans¬ 
action  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  already  alluded  to. 
Signor  Marianecci,  a  local  artist,  has  executed  the  copy  of  the 
Panicale  fresco.  In  alluding  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Layard 
remarked  that  he  generally  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  different 
schools  was  best  caught  by  artists  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
amongst  their  masterpieces. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Spello,  near  Foligno,  there  are  not  only 
some  Peruginos,  but  several  large  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio — 
amongst  them  the  “  Nativity,”  and  “  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors.”  These  beautiful  works  are  going  fast  to  ruin  ;  but  in¬ 
structions  have  already  been  sent  out  to  have  them  copied  ere  it 
be  too  late.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  paintings  about  which 
the  society  might  interest  itself.  There  are  whole  districts  in 
central  Italy  where  almost  every  way-side  chapel  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  the  pupils  of  Perugino.  In  the  north  of  Italy, 
also,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Only  amongst  the  small 
towns,  which  are  seldom  explored  by  tourists,  can  the  Lombard 
school  be  properly  appreciated.  The  true  greatness  of  Luini,  for 
example,  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  seen  his  works  at 
Saronno — a  small  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Milan,  on  the 
road  to  Varese. 

In  addition  to  the  dangers  which  impend  over  many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  from  neglect  and  ignorance,  there 
are  two  other  evils  to  which  Mr.  Layard  called  attention. 
Thefirstis  the  possibility  of  aconvulsion  atany  moment  taking  place 
in  Italy — the  second  is  the  systematic  destruction  of  works  of  art 
by  the  Austrian  troops.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Layard  spoke  only 
too  truly  when  he  said  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  Austria  to 
destroy  everything  which  can  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  the 
Italians  any  proud  recollections  of  their  independence. 

After  Mr.  Layard  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Ruskin  rose  to  address 
the  meeting.  He  himself,  he  said,  was  occupied  rather  with 
modern  than  with  ancient  art,  and  some  might  think  that  he 
stepped  a  little  out  of  his  province  in  attempting  to  give  advice 
to  the  Arundel  Society.  His,  however,  was  a  peculiar  case. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  had  hoped  to  devote  his  life  to  preserv¬ 
ing  a  record  of  those  very  works  of  art  which  Mr.  Layard  had 
been  describing.  He  had  even  begun  his  task,  but  the  Vandal¬ 
ism  of  modern  Italy  was  too  much  for  him.  Laboriously  to  copy 
a  iresco  on  one  side  of  a  room,  and  to  see  the  companion  picture 
on  the  opposite  side  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  was  more  than 
he  could  endure.  He  gave  up  in  despair  an  undertaking  which 


he  helieved  the  strength  and  the  nerves  of  one  man  were  unable 
to  execute.  A  large  body,  however,  employing  many  agents, 
might  effect  what  would  break  the  heart  of  a  single  worker.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Arundel  Society  was  now  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  its  true  vocation.  At  first  it  had  been  a  little  too 
ambitious.  It  had  talked  of  teaching  art.  It  would  act,  perhaps, 
more  wisely  in  only  trying  to  conserve  it.  He  was  doubtful  how 
far  it  was  familiarity  with  the  ancient  schools  that  our  modern 
artists  wanted.  It  was,  he  believed,  rather  knowledge  of  nature 
and  intimate  communion  with  her  spirit.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
had  lately  told  him  that  in  America  a  school  of  painting  was 
arising,  singularly  pure  in  feeling,  which,  declining  to  copy  the 
old  models  of  Europe,  sought  inspiration  only  from  the  forests 
and  the  prairies.  Nor  ought  any  one  to  consider  that  conserving 
ancient  art  was  a  humble  occupation.  Let  us  only  remember 
what  art  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Now  thoughtful  men  had  a 
hundred  different  outlets  for  their  activity.  In  those  days,  if 
they  were  neither  warriors  nor  politicians,  they  had  nothing  but 
art  or  literature  to  fall  back  upon.  A  great  many  persons  who 
in  our  time  would  never  have  cared  to  paint  their  thoughts,  then 
retired  into  monasteries,  and  told  the  world  all  they  could  or 
dared  to  tell  it  by  means  of  form  and  colour.  In  conserving  the 
frescoes  that  are  fading  and  falling  to  pieces  in  Tuscany  or 
Umbria,  we  conserve  a  large  portion  of  the  thought  of  several 
centuries.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Society  should  continue 
to  devote  itself  chiefly  to  frescoes.  In  fresco,  you  generally  get  the 
noblest  ideas  of  great  artists  ;  for  in  an  easel  picture  an  artist  often 
attends  chiefly  to  minute  elegancies,  whereas,  when  painting  a 
fresco,  he  has  to  dash  his  thoughts  at  once  upon  the  wall.  Again, 
frescoes  are  rarely  tampered  with.  They  are  left,  indeed,  to  the 
damp  and  the  cobweb ;  but  cobweb  and  damp  are  less  cruel 
thau  restorers.  Besides,  the  beauty  of  fresco  is  more  easily 
reproduced  than  that  of  ordinary  pictures. 

Mr.  Ruskin  concluded  with  a  very  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Arundel  Society  should  continue  and  increase  its 
exertions  in  preserving  some  recollection  of  the  great  days  of  Italy. 
The  time  had,  he  said,  very  probably  gone  by  when  art  was  to 
take  a  very  high  place  in  human  life.  There  were  thousands  of 
able  and  benevolent  men  now  who  were  ready  to  elbow  it  aside 
wherever  it  interfered  with  improvement  in  other  direct'ons. 
The  new  street  must  be  carried  out  whether  the  old  chapel 
stands  or  falls.  The  manufactory  must  bring  wealth  to  the  town, 
although  twenty  beautiful  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
must  disappear  to  clear  a  site  for  it.  The  artistic  period,  perhaps, 
has  passed  for  ever,  making  way  for  the  prosperity  of  a  busy  and 
bustling  age,  as  the  dreams  of  childhood  fade  before  the  realities 
of  man’s  estate.  There  is,  he  added,  one  consideration  more  to  be 
urged,  and  that  is,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  all  owe  to  Italy. 
That  unhappy  country  seems  to  appeal  to  us  like  a  dying  friend, 
who  cries  “  Come  to  me ;  I  have  one  secret  to  tell  before  I  die.” 
The  secret  which  Italy  has  to  tell  is  the  secret  of  the  Beautiful. 
Let  us  bend  our  ear  to  her  pale  lips,  and  hear  w  hat  she  has 
to  say. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Arundel  Society  is  only  1 1.  is. 
A  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  its  publications  will  convince  any 
one  that  nearly  this  amount  is  returned  to  the  subscriber  in 
works  of  art.  The  names  of  the  pprsons  who  compose  the 
Council  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  best  asstlietic  lights  will  be 
used  in  choosing  the  subjects  for  illustration.  We  trust  that 
the  publicity  which  we  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
29th  of  May  may  add  some  names  to  the  list  of  its  members. 
One  caution,  and  one  only,  we  will  ventui-e  to  whisper — 
the  Society  will  act  wisely  in  trj’ing  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
great  mass  of  educated  men  who  consider  art  as  an  adornment 
of  life,  rather  than  of  the  dilettanti  by  profession  who  believe  it 
to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  The  more  it  reproduces  works 
which,  like  Luini’s  picture  of  St.  Catherine,  exhibited  at  the 
late  meeting,  appeal  to  all  men  of  cultivated  taste,  and 
the  less  it  deals  in  ivory-carvings,  the  better  it  will  bo  for  its 
finances  and  for  its  respectablity. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

IV. 

MR.  HORSLEY  ought  to  occupy  a  high  position  among  the 
Young  England  of  our  painters.  But  he  does  not  grow  ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  not  passed  his  prime.  At  any 
rate,  his  pictures  this  year  are  below  his  usual  mark.  It  may 
be  that  this  arises  from  the  extant  condition  of  the  art- 
world.  As  in  France  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  steady, 
level  school  of  religious  art — pleasing,  but  never  rising  very  high, 
and  never  sinking  very  low — which  is  kept  up  by  the  steady 
demand  for  pictures  for  ordinary  gifts  to  ordinary  churches,  so 
we  suspect  that  Art  Unions  and  the  like  are  tending  to  bring  our 
painters  down,  as  well  as  up,  to  a  certain  monotonous,  unambi¬ 
tious  character.  Mr.  Horsley  is  infected  by  this — he  was  better 
at  making  than  he  is  now  in  sustaining  a  reputation.  And, 
which  is  a  vice  of  the  day,  he  is  aiming  at  the  domestic  senti¬ 
mentalisms — “the  old,  old  story”  class  of  subjects.  In  No.  8, 
“  Life  and  Still  Life,”  a  modest  grisette — that  rarest  of  all 
Parisian  birds — is  cheerfully  and  sparklingly  represented.  The 
thing  is  slight,  but  not  nonsensical  or  pretentious ;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  above  an  average.  “The  World  Forgetting”  (410)  is 
rather  silly — a  pretty  nun,  looking  unutterable  things  into  the 
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future  of  a  convent  life,  and  a  pair  of  clasped  bands  in  ago¬ 
nized  prayer,  showing  that  the  cloister  is  no  security  against  the 
secret  sorrows  of  the  heart.  This  is  twaddle,  hardly  relieved 
by  any  excellence  of  painting.  180,  “Youth  and  Age” — a  lane 
scene,  with  a  commonplace  contrast  between  a  simple  child, 
flower-gathering,  and  a  haggard,  witch-like  old  woman — is  care¬ 
fully  painted  as  to  the  figures,  but  with  very  random  trees  and  con¬ 
ventional  banks.  338,  “  Hide  and  Seek — Found,”  is  far  better. 
Here  we  have  some  very  exquisite  painting  of  the  silk  and  velvet 
school,  and  there  is  an  accurate  and  painstaking  precision  in  the 
gallant’s  countenance.  To  call  it  “clever”  is  perhaps  an  inadequate 
criticism  ;  but  the  whole  value  of  the  composition  is  lost  in  its 
unworthy  and,  to  ourselves,  unintelligible  subject.  Whether  the 
youth  is  going  to  serenade  two  gii’ls,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  game 
at  romps,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  decide ;  nor,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  are  lady  critics  more  certain  about  the  subject. 
The  distance  is  utterly  commonplace. 

Of  No.  213,  Mr.  Leslie’s  “  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at  Church,” 
one  can  only  ask,  in  utter  astonishment,  whether  this  is  the  hand 
which  painted  “  Sancho  and  the  Duchess  ”?  There  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  that  genial  humour  for  which  the  artist  was  once 
famous — not  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  subject.  Neither 
in  age  nor  bearing  was  the  good  knight  this  stupid,  simpering 
inanity ;  nor  was  the  Spectator  s  round  face  quite  so  like  a  soup- 
plate.  There  is  a  great  affectation  of  colouring  in  this  picture. 
Sir  Roger  is  in  a  pink  coat,  and  there  is  a  servant  in  staring 
canary,  which  certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  tint  for  a  central 
figure.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  are  helped  by  the  afternoon 
sun  ;  and  the  whole  subject,  instead  of  being  enveloped  in  that 
peculiar  sleep-compelling,  warm,  dusty  haze  which  characterizes 
a  village-church,  is  flat,  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  velvet-covered 
font,  absolutely  raw.  All  the  faces  are  bright  pink,  and  all  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  expression.  In  other  days,  Mr.  Leslie  would 
have  put  a  whole  volume  of  the  annals  of  the  parish  into  these 
groups ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is  neither  group,  story,  nor  meaning 
in  the  picture. 

We  wish  that  we  could  honestly  congratulate  Mr.  Luard  on  a 
genuine  success  in  “A  Welcome  Arrival  ”  (133) — the  interior  of 
a  Crimean  hut.  We  wait  till  he  paints  without  an  eye  to  the 
claptrap  of  the  day.  There  may  be  something  in  him,  but  at 
present  what  power  he  has  is  thrown  away  on  pictures  of  this 
sort. 

Two  or  three  pictures  of  the  sentimental  sort — which  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  some  measure  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  “Awakening  Conscience” — may  be  classed  together. 
“  Broken  Vows  ”  (601),  by  Mr.  Calderon,  is  a  young  lady  going 
to  faint  under  an  ivy-covered  wall  (and  so  far  borrowed  from  “  the 
Hu  guenot”),  after  very  improperly  listening  to  a  faithless  lover 
on  the  other  side.  All  that  we  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  is  much 
better  than  its  neighbour,  “  The  Sale  of  a  Heart”  (603),  which, 
in  composition,  feeling,  and  invention,  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 
Miss  E.  Osborn  in  299,  “Nameless  and  Friendless,”  has  com¬ 
posed  a  really  clever  picture.  The  widow  is  perhaps  common¬ 
place  enough,  but  the  picture-dealer  is  thoroughly  humorous, 
and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Wilkie  in  it  which  is  promising. 
At  present,  however,  this  lady — and  we  think  highly  of  her — can 
only  paint  portions  of  a  picture.  Mr.  O’Niel,  in  344,  attempts 
what  ought  to  be  a  scene  of  at  least  life  and  pleasant  faces. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  “  Pic-nic  ”  as  we  have  assisted  at  on  this  spot 
— it  is  Burnham  Bushes — does  not  exhibit  those  dismal  wooden¬ 
faced  lads  and  lasses. 

Of  the  landscapes,  which  certainly  do  not  exceed,  perhaps 
scarcely  attain  the  average,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
signalizing  Mr.  J.M.  Carrick’s  “  Rydal”  (542).  It  is  a  very  careful, 
conscientious  transcript  of  nature,  recalling,  in  its  minute  and  ela¬ 
borate  handling,  though  somewhat  thin  and  scratched  in  detail, 
the  late  Mr.  Seddon’s  style.  What  this  picture  wants  in  breadth 
and  grace,  is  compensated  by  its  honesty.  The  prevailing  tints,  of 
the  yellowest,  scarcely  fuse  with  the  dappled  sky  ;  and  the  whole 
subject  has  an  enamelled  and  dry  rather  than  aerial  effect. 
Stanfield’s  (204)  the  “Scene  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,”  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  if  surpassed,  in  the  sweep  of  waves  ;  and  he  tells 
what  so  few  painters  succeed  in — thereflex  orbackward  wavetumb¬ 
ling  oft’  the  land.  Here  is  spray  and  mist  of  a  very  grand  character. 
(308)  “  Calais  Fishermen,”  by  the  same  artist,  is  evidently  an  inci¬ 
dent  painted  just  as  it  occurred,  and,  on  the  whole,  pleases  us  better 
than  the  fine  picture  which,  we  have  just  spoken  of,  which  has  rather 
the  look  of  a  composition.  This  is  a  genuine  piece  of  study  which 
has  brought  out  the  artist’s  feelings,  and  is  more  affecting  than  the 
task-work  of  the  “  Giant’s  Causeway.”  Mr.  Herbert  must  have 
had  some  special  and  private  reason  for  commemorating,  in  230, 
the  French  Coast  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  We  do  not  remember 
any  previous  landscape  of  this  artist.  Here  is  a  calm  and  dull 
sweep  of  uninteresting  coast,  faithfully  delineated,  with  an  eye 
to  nature  in  the  clouds ;  but  the  waves  are  more  marked  in  out¬ 
line  than  would  be  the  case  if  viewed  from  such  a  height  as  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  occupy.  Mr.  Lee’s  exuberant  green 
meadows  are  absent,  but  his  vacancy  is  perhaps  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  filled  by  Creswick’s  “  Meeting  of  the  Brook  and  River” 
(219),  which  is  something  more  than  pretty.  The  trees  selected 
are  somewhat  of  the  thinnest,  and  if  the  scene  is  autumn  morn¬ 
ing,  v/e  should  have  liked  a  stronger  suggestion  of  mist  and  russet ; 
but  the  clear  distance  is  very  poetical.  “  Parted  Streams  ”  (294)  is 
also  a  very  sweet  picture.  Witherington’s  “  Early  Summer”  (132) 
is  thoroughly  English,  with  its  cool  depths  of  green — something 


monotonous,  as  English  scenery  is  wont  to  be,  and  lacking  the 
rock,  stone,  and  moss  tints  of  a  less  exuberant  atmosphere,  but 
thoroughly  characteristic;  and  Redgrave’s  “  Cradle  of  the  River  ” 
(189),  maybe  marked  among  the  most  pleasing  of  these  domestic 
and  enjoyable  subjects.  Mr.  Cooke’s  shore  pieces  (28  and 
500),  are  quite  true  and  literal,  with  a  hard  and  bright  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  trickery  and  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Taken  alone,  they  would  not  do  justice  to  this 
artist’s  powers,  who,  in  a  “  Scene  on  the  Goodwin,  Morning 
after  a  heavy  gale”  (442)-— has  painted  a  most  pathetic  and 
interesting  picture.  The  sullen  wash  of  the  waves  is  well 
indicated,  and  the  driving  set  of  the  clouds  is  poetical  and 
true. 

In  picking  up  our  dropped  threads,  we  ought  to  mention  Mr. 
Poole’s  picture,  the  “  Field  Conventicle”  (391).  This  artist  is 
not  a  favourite  of  ours;  but  this  year,  in  attempting  Italian 
colouring,  he  has  made  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Uwins  could  once 
paint,  and  probably  can  still ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy  the  place  for  little  studies  and  reminiscences 
of  weeds,  such  as  237  and  909.  These  things  are  well  to  do  and 
well  to  keep,  but  not  well  to  exhibit.  Mr.  J.  T.  Linnell’s 
“Mountain  Path”  (136),  lifts  itself  out  of  the  crowd  of  medio¬ 
crities.  Mr.  Egg’s  (331)  “  Scene  from  Esmond,”  is  a  good  deal 
admired.  It  is  one  of  those  incidents  which  are  of  not  sufficient 
interest  to  be  remembered,  and  not  broad  enough  to  tell  their 
own  story.  There  is  a  stiffness  and  primness  characteristic 
enough  of  the  persons  and  scene,  which  is  disagreeable  ;  but  the 
old  lady’s  grim  face  is  clever.  Still  the  picture  does  not  exhibit 
progress.  No.  264,  Faed’s  “First  Break  in  the  Family,”  pretty 
and  sentimental,  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasing  feeling.  But  the 
landscape  is  patchy  and  coarse. 

Among  the  portraits,  (126)  “Mrs.  Markham,”  by  F.  Grant, 
is  the  belle  of  the  season.  One  longs  to  know  what  this  lady’s 
grandchildren  will  think  of  the  saucy  bottine  and  the  co¬ 
quettish  red  petticoat  fifty  years  hence.  This  able  portrait  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  its  companion  (154),  “Mrs.  Peel,”  which  is 
after  the  recognised  Sir  Joshua  type,  with  conventional  back¬ 
ground  and  well  regulated  fore.  We  confess  to  the  Young 
England  view,  and  the  little  lady  tripping  through  the  snow  is 
pleasanter  than  her  classical  rival.  Buckner’s  “Lady  Jenkin- 
son ”  (246),  is  said  by  all  the  world  to  be  pretty;  but  it  is 
painted  with  chalk.  “Miss  Hutton  of  Lanark”  (302),  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  is  perhaps  the  best  portrait  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  lady,  in  her  deep  Rembrandtish  expression,  makes  one 
understand  what  that  charming  race  of  old  Scotch  ladies  of 
Lord  Medwin’s  time  must  have  been.  Mr.  Boxall’s  vaporoso 
and  unsubstantial  portraits  are  often  likenesses ;  but  affectation 
has  ruined  in  him  an  artist  of  some  promise.  Eddis  this  year 
scarcely  signalizes  himself. 

Of  the  sculpture  we  decline  to  speak.  There  are  some  average 
busts  ;  but  of  the  statuary,  the  less  said  the  better. 


EARLY  FLEMISH  AND  GERMAN  PAINTING  AT  MANCHESTER. 

OUR  present  task  will  be  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  Manchester,  the  progress  of  painting  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  from  its  regeneration  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  And  this  investigation  is  by  no  means 
without  value  and  interest,  although  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
circumstances  that  attended  the  parallel  movement  in  Italy  have 
made  the  more  prosaic  details  of  the  Northern  revival  compara¬ 
tively  uninviting.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  art  did 
not  awake  from  its  long  sleep  even  earlier  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  than  in  the  South.  At  least  it  would  appear  that  the 
.germs  of  a  strong  naturalistic  tendency,  and  some  impatience  of 
a  mere  traditional  conventionalism,  manifested  themselves  in 
Germany  while  Italy  was  still  content  with  its  Byzantine  prece¬ 
dents.  Probably  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greek  Empire  was 
less  felt  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  from  Constantinople; 
and  again  there  are  traces  of  something  like  an  indigenous  de¬ 
velopment  of  art-culture,  centering,  as  was  natural,  round  the 
chief  seat  of  Charlemagne’s  power.  Certainly  the  purer  tradi¬ 
tions  of  what  must  be  called,  we  suppose,  the  early  Roman  school, 
seem  to  have  lasted  in  more  remote  countries  with  greater 
vitality  and  in  greater  purity  than  in  Italy  itself.  This  may  be 
seen  more  specially  in  the  illuminations  from  northern  monas¬ 
teries  ;  and  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  be 
they  what  they  may,  are  certainly  not  Byzantine.  So  too,  in  our 
country,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  interesting  tradition  of 
earlier  and  purer  art,  if  we  may  ground  an  argument  on  the  curious 
and  very  beautiful  English  picture,  belonging  to  Lord  Pembroke, 
exhibited  at  Manchester  (920)— a  triptych,  bearing  a  portrait  of 
Richard  II.  under  the  tutelage  of  three  patron-saints,  St.  John, 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and  a  host  of 
angels,  delicately  drawn,  and  coloured  in  a  pale  blue  tone.  There 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  and  independent  character  in 
the  design  of  this  remarkable  little  triptych,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  painted  altar-front  of  the  fourteenth  century  (921), 
contributed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich— representing,  in 
compartments,  “  our  Lord’s  Flagellation,”  “  Bearing  the  Cross,” 
“Crucifixion,”  “Resurrection”  and  “Ascension.”  This  succession, 
however,  whatever  promise  it  may  have  had,  unhappily  came  to 
nothing  in  England.  The  early  German  school  of  Cologne,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  more  fortunate,  and  was  most  fertile,  as  well 
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in  its  own  immediate  productions  as  in  its  influence  upon  the 
further  progress  of  art  in  other  lands. 

On  the  north  walls  of  the  Manchester  saloons,  dedicated  (as  we 
have  said  before)  to  Teutonic  art,  in  bold  contrast  to  the  array  of 
Italian  examples  on  the  opposite  side,  we  find  no  such  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  earlier  missal  style  as  were  afforded  by  the 
illuminated  miniatures  of  Don  Silvestro  Camaldolese.  Without 
some  such  data  it  is  impossible  to  measure  progress  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  easel  painting.  Indeed,  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  much  more  might  well  have  been  done  at  Manchester  for  the 
illustration  of  the  state  of  design  in  the  interval  between  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity  ancl  the  mediaeval  regeneration  of 
art.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
practice  or  study  of  art  during  these  centuries.  The  technical 
processes,  indeed,  may  have  been  rude  and  inefficient,  and  the  best 
traditions,  both  of  theory  and  of  practice,  may  have  disappeared 
among  political  and  religious  convulsions.  But  still,  art  was 
never  wholly  effete,  even  at  its  lowest  point  of  decline  ;  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  much  undervalue 
the  merits  of  what  remained.  We  know  from  history  that 
churches  and  public  buildings  continued  to  be  covered  with 
internal  paintings  ;  and  if  most  of  the  fabrics  of  these  ages  have 
disappeared,  or  if,  at  least,  their  mural  ornamentation  has  perished, 
yet  the  indestructible  mosaics  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome  remain 
to  prove  that  the  power  of  design  was  by  no  means  contemptible  in 
the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries.  Again,  in  ivory  diptychs — such 
as  those  of  which  the  Arundel  Society  has  published  so  valuable 
a  series  in  fictile  casts  —  in  embroideries  and  tapestries,  in 
sculptures  and  carvings,  and  above  all  in  the  innumerable  illu¬ 
minations  finished  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  pious  miniaturists 
of  a  thousand  convents,  may  be  found  materials  for  an  historical 
view  of  the  state  of  art  in  the  darker  portion  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  intelligent  student  that  the 
torch  of  art  was  never  extinguished,  though,  at  one  time,  it  may 
have  blazed  less  brightly  than  at  another  time,  as  it  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Judged  of  by  easel-painting  alone,  the  revival  of  art  both  at 
Cologne  and  Bruges  would  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
sudden  and  rapid.  There  is  nothing  to  remind  one,  in  the  works 
of  these  schools,  of  the  transitional  uglinesses  of  Cimabue.  We 
go  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  find  ourselves  admiring  the  compa¬ 
ratively  well-developed  style  of  Masters  William  and  Stephen 
of  Cologne,  and  the  mature  excellence  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck. 
The  early  specimen  of  the  former  of  these  schools,  exhibited  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope— a  triptych,  with  figures 
of  numerous  saints  under  canopies — is  exceedingly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  delicacy  and  finish,  the  expressive  animation  of  its 
design,  and  its  general  refinement  of  conception.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  picture,  and  a  thorough  representative  of  its  school. 
Compare  with  it  the  group  of  three  saints,  “  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  John  Evangelist,”  by  Master  Stephen, 
from  the  Kensington  Palace  collection — a  picture  of  great  excel¬ 
lence,  but  to  which  justice  can  scarcely  be  done  at  Manchester, 
as  there  is  no  example  of  the  earlier  master,  William  of  Cologne, 
with  which  to  contrast  it.  But  Master  Stephen’s  knowledge  of 
form,  the  good  tone  of  his  colouring,  and  his  honest  endeavours 
after  a  living  imitation  of  nature  are  very  apparent.  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  this  artist  is  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,”  so  well  known  to  tourists  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  To  this  school  of  Cologne  must  be 
assigned  the  three  pictures  contributed  by  Prince  Albert  from 
the  same  Wallerstein  Collection  (437,  438,  439),  by  the  “Master 
of  the  Passion,”  as  that  unnamed  painter  is  called,  of  whose 
works — all  noticeable  for  a  characteristic  individualism — the  most 
celebrated  is  the  “  Passion  ”  in  Mr.  Lyversberg’s  gallery  at 
Cologne.  Of  these  three  pictures,  the  first,  which  is  also  th» 
largest,  is  the  finest  and  most  worthy  of  study.  Its  subject  is 
the  “  Presentation  in  the  Temple.”  The  works  of  the  copyists, 
or  inferior  artists  of  this  school,  are  generally  of  small  merit ;  and 
these  lesser  men,  while  they  copy  the  broader  characteristics  of 
the  style,  such  as  bright  colour  and  hard  outline,  allow  their  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature  to  degenerate  into  an  unenlightened  materialism, 
and  their  imagination  to  run  into  the  coarse  grotesqueness  that 
seems  to  lurk  in  the  Teutonic  mind.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
the  German  side  of  the  gallery  of  Manchester  is  so  much  less 
fascinating  than  the  opposite  walls,  on  which  the  early  Italians — 
in  spite  of  occasional  exaggeration  and  errors  of  taste — leave  upon 
the  mind  a  general  impression  of  that  refined  idealism  and  pure 
love  of  beauty  which  characterize  their  gifted  nation. 

After  the  early  school  of  Cologne,  that  of  Flanders  demands  our 
next  attention.  We  recently  discussed  at  some  length  the  history 
and  characteristics  of  this  school  in  reviewing  Messrs.  Crow  and 
Cavalcaselle’s  volume,  and  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  said  so 
lately.  Manchester  can  boast  of  no  specimen  of  the  elder  brother, 
Hubert  Van  Eyck ;  but  it  has  a  great  treasure  in  a  full-sized 
copy  of  the  famous  triptych  in  the  cathedral  of  Ghent,  represent¬ 
ing  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Mystic  Lamb”  (475).  The  original, 
begun  by  Hubert,  and  finished  after  his  death  by  John  Van  Eyck, 
his  younger  and  more  famous  brother,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  in 
its  entirety.  Parts  of  the  triptych  have  been  withdrawn  from 
public  view,  and  others  of  the  volets  have  passed,  after  many  ad¬ 
ventures,  into  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  elsewhere.  The  perfect 
copy  at  Manchester,  sold  during  the  French  occupation  in  1796, 
and  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Lem  me,  enables  us 
to  judge  of  the  whole  composition,  and  of  course  of  the  general 


merits  of  the  design.  But  we  confess  that  we  are  disappointed  in 
the  style  and  texture  of  its  painting.  There  is  none  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  minuteness  of  the  Van  Eycks  in  this  copy — none  of 
their  distinctive  colouring,  none  of  their  luminous  transparency 
of  atmospheric  distance.  This  is  valuable  us  a  memento  of  the 
disposition  and  general  colouring  of  the  original,  but  for  little  else. 
And  we  hope  that  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  masterpiece  at  Ghent  from  this  poor  reproduction.  Before 
we  leave  this  picture,  let  us  express  our  surprise  that  the 
great  central  figure  in  its  upper  compartment,  between  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  taken  by  some  ob¬ 
servers  to  represent  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  our  Lord  “  in  Majesty”  (as  it  would  be 
described  in  the  technical  language  of  iconography)  who  is  here 
depicted.  The  mistake  is  shared  by  critics  such  as  Kugler  and 
the  authors  of  the  work  referred  to  above,  but  it  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  And  it  is  of  some  importance  for  the  proper  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  picture  that  this  error  should  be  rectified.  It 
has  been  objected  to  the  beautiful  composition  of  the  lower  leaves 
of  this  triptych  that  it  is  grossly  materialistic  to  represent  the 
adoration  of  the  actual  lamb.  But  the  painter  guarded  against 
this  misinterpretation  of  his  design  by  placing  above  the  purely 
symbolical  and  mystical  design  his  representation,  under  con¬ 
ventional  forms,  of  the  true  object  of  Christian  worship — the 
ascended  and  glorified  Redeemer. 

The  Manchester  Collection  has  been  enriched  with  four  paint¬ 
ings  credited  to  John  Van  Eyck,  two  only  of  which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  genuine.  The  doubtful  ones  are  a  “  Madonna” 
(471),  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s,  and  a  “Moses”  (474)  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts.  But  the  glorious  picture  of  Lord 
Ward’s  (473),  representing  “  The  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,”  seems 
to  us  to  bear  every  mark  of  authenticity  ;  and  the  other,  the 
“  Virgin  and  Child,”  under  an  architectural  canopy,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (472),  not  only  appeals  to  its  pedigree  as 
coming  from  the  King  of  Holland’s  collection,  but  betrays  in 
every  inch  the  careful  manipulation  and  exact  manner  of  the 
master.  The  immediate  followers  of  the  Van  Eycks  are  plenti¬ 
fully  represented  at  Manchester,  chiefly  from  the  curious  collec¬ 
tion  now  at  Kensington  Palace,  which  is  so  valuable  for  its 
numerous  examples  of  early  Teutonic  art.  We  find  here  the 
names  of  Van  der  Meire,  Rogier,  Van  der  Weyden,  and  Hugo 
Van  der  Goes;  but  we  cannot  notice  particularly  many  of  their 
works.  As  a  Van  der  Weyden,  Mr.  A.  Darby’s  “  Annuncia¬ 
tion”  (485)  may  be  studied  ;  and  so  also  (497)  a  Series  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  Scenes,  by  Van  der  Goes,  contributed  by  the  Provost  of 
Eton.  The  well-known  wings  of  a  large  triptych,  from  Hampton 
Court,  more  commonly  assigned  to  Mabuse,  were  claimed  by 
Passavant  for  V an  der  Goes,  and  appear  under  his  name  (498) 
in  the  Manchester  catalogue. 

We  come  now  to  Memling,  the  most  graceful  and  delicate 
artist  of  the  early  Flemish  school.  No  less  than  eight  paintings 
bear  his  name  at  Manchester.  From  these  we  select  for  special 
notice  a  triptych  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  McHeath,  represent¬ 
ing  the  “  Deposition  from  the  Cross,”  between  figures  of  St. 
James  the  Great  and  St.  Christopher  ;  a  beautiful  diptych  (493), 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  having  on  one  wing  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  kneeling  effigy  of  Jeanne  of 
France,  with  several  attendants;  two  wings  of  an  altar-piece 
(495),  belonging  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith — a  very  charming  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  style,  with  great  expression  and  vigour  in  the  kneel¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  two  donors  and  their  patron  saints  ;  and  lastly, 
a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself  (496),  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis,  which  has  a  great  value  for  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  painter’s  life.  Of  the  undoubted  influence  exerted  by 
this  Flemish  school  on  Italian  art  at  Venice  and  elsewhere,  we 
find  no  illustrations  in  the  present  Exhibition.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  provoke  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  invention  of 
oil  as  a  varnish  or  medium  for  painting,  which  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Van  Eyck. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  succession  of  Upper  Germany, 
which  led  on  to  Albert  Diirer,  we  must  now  pursue  the  course  of 
art  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  interval  between  Memling  and  the 
Later  Flemish  School.  The  connexion  between  Quentin  Matsys, 
the  smith-painter  of  Antwerp,  and  his  predecessors  at  Bruges,  is 
somewhat  obscure.  This  artist,  who  flourished  from  1460  to 
1529,  is  well-known  in  England  by  means  of  his  famous  picture 
of  the  “  Two  Misers,  ”  at  Windsor  Castle.  Her  Majesty  has  sent 
this  fine  work  (499)  to  Manchester ;  and  also  a  triptych  by  the 
same  hand  (500),  which  is  likewise  of  great  interest.  Of  the  other 
works  passing  under  his  name  in  the  present  collection,  the  alter- 
piece  belonging  to  Mr.  Green  (502)  is  more  likely  to  be  genuine 
than  the  others.  Here,  in  the  central  compartment,  we  have  the 
“  Virgin  and  Child,”  attended  by  saints  and  angels  in  the  folding 
leaves.  Quentin  Matsys,  or  Messys  (as  he  is  often  called),  did 
not  found  a  school ;  and  we  may  pass  on  to  his  contemporary 
Mabuse.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  of  this  artist  is  at  Manchester — the 
“  Adoration  of  the  Kings”  (517),  from  Castle  Howard.  It  is  a 
very  noble  composition,  and  should  be  studied  attentively.  There 
are  also  several  other  very  note-worthy  paintings  by  Mabuse  from 
other  contributors,  of  which  we  select  for  remark  a  striking  por¬ 
trait  of  an  “Ecclesiastic  ”  (514),  from  Kensington  Palace,  and  a 
“Descent  from  the  Cross”  (521),  from  the  King  of  Holland’s 
Gallery,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Dingwall.  Bernard  van  Orley  is 
another  almost  contemporary  painter  whose  works  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  But  the  three  best  specimens  of  his  style 
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at  Manchester  (528,  529,  530),  all  from  Kensington  Palace,  are 
somewhat  hard  and  unattractive.  The  first  of  these  is  a  female 
portrait,  but  has  no  special  claim  to  notice.  We  have  now  come 
to  a  somewhat  dreary  period  of  Flemish  art.  A  strong  Italianizing 
influence  affected  the  style  of  a  number  of  feeble  painters,  such  as 
Lambert  Lombard,  Francis  Floris  (who  indeed  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Flemish  Baffaelle),  and  the  families  of  Franck  and  Pourbus. 
There  are  two  portraits,  by  the  elder  and  younger  Pourbus  re¬ 
spectively,  at  Manchester,  which  have  much  interest.  The 
former  is  that  of  “Sir  Nicolas  Carew,”  belonging  to  Lord 
Yarborough — the  latter  of  “  Duke  Henri  de  Guise,”  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Spencer.  These  two  painters  succeeded  better 
in  portraits  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise  with  Joachim  Patenier,  who  inherited  some  of  the  Van  Eyck 
traditions  in  landscape  painting.  Unfortunately  the  four  pictures 
by  this  artist  at  Manchester,  all  of  them  from  the  Kensington 
Palace  Collection,  are  figure-subjects,  instead  of  landscapes ; 
and  one  of  them  (537)>  the  “  Magdalen,”  is  sufficiently  disa¬ 
greeable.  We  must  notice  one  more  painter  of  the  school  of 
Bruges,  Gerard  Horenbant  (or  Horebont)  of  Ghent.  A  most 
singular  picture  by  this  somewhat  rare  artist,  representing 
the  “  Boot  of  Jesse  ”  (533),  now  the  property  of  Sir  Culling 
Eardley,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  represents  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  saints,  whose  names  appear  in  the  lineage  of  David, 
all  rising  from  the  flowers  of  a  rose-tree  ;  and  the  painting,  with 
small  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  work  of  high  art — to  which, 
indeed,  its  conventional  treatment  would  be  a  fatal  obstacle — is 
a  miracle  of  patience  and  ingenuity,  and  shows  no  little  power 
in  its  grouping  and  design.  We  must  reserve  for  another  paper 
the  second  and  more  glorious  period  of  Flemish  art  under 
Bubens  and  Van  Dyck,  and  also  our  notice  of  the  schools  of 
Upper  Germany  and  of  the  genre  painters  of  Holland. 


MUSIC. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

yEBDI’S  opera  of  Nino  was  reproduced  on  Tuesday  evening, 
after  a  nine  years’  oblivion,  being  chosen  for  the  dfbut  of 
Signor  Corsi,  a  baritone  singer  of  considerable  reputation  in  Italy. 
The  work  belongs  to  Verdi’s  noisiest  period,  and  leaves  on  the 
ear  very  few  melodious  reminiscences.  Two  striking  melodies 
have  obtained  popularity,  and,  but  for  the  want  of  taste  and  skill 
in  the  composer,  would  form  far  more  agreeable  features  in  the 
opera  than  they  actually  do.  These  are  a  well-known  march, 
which  has  something  Bossinian  in  its  idea,  and  the  beautiful 
chorus,  “  Va  pensiero,”  in  the  third  act.  The  piece  itself  has 
suffered  strange  transformations.  Originally  based  on  the  story 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thence  known  underthe  name  of  Nabuco — 
produced  in  an  altered  form  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the  unintel¬ 
ligible  name  of  Anato — and  lastly  moulded  into  a  form  in  which 
Ninus,  the  Assyrian  king,  is  substituted  for  the  Babylonian, 
while  the  Babylonians  take  the  place  of  the  Jews,  and  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  adorers  of  a  certain  male  deity  named  Isis — the  whole 
presents  an  antiquarian  puzzle  which  would  bewilder  a  Bawlin- 
son  or  a  Layard. 

Signor  Corsi  is  not  quite  the  model  of  the  great  Assyrian  con¬ 
queror,  such  as  we  guess  him  from  the  Nineveh  sculptures.  His 
voice  has  considerable  sweetness,  and  he  executes  with  facility, 
but  with  an  intonation  not  alw  ays  faultless.  The  part  of  the 
disciwned  monarch  is  doubtless  one  requiring  some  delicacy  to 
realize ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Signor  Corsi  will  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  popular. 

Madlle.  Spezia,  in  the  part  of  Abigail  (who  is  a  sort  of 
Semiramis  or  Amazon),  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  she 
had  previously  done.  Her  performance  was  very  spirited,  and  her 
singing  of  the  Verdian  bravuras  unexceptionable,  though  the 
exertion  which  these  feats  of  voice  manifestly  require  is  at  times 
apt  to  produce  a  painful  feeling.  Orotaspe,  the  high-priest,  was 
ably  represented  by  Signor  Vialetti,  who  gave  in  an  effective 
manner  the  air  “  Tu  sul  labbro,”  terminating  in  a  low  note  of 
great  sonority  and  power.  Mr,  Charles  Braham  imparted  but 
little  fire  to  the  part  of  Idaspe.  Had  he,  however,  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  stage,  his  voice  is  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  hold  a  more  than  respectable  place. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

rpHE  fourth  concert  commenced  with  Beethoven’s  Pastoral 
I  Symphony — that  marvellous  piece  of  sound-painting,  in  which 
the  indefinable  pleasure  of  breathing  country  air  after  a  prolonged 
residence  in  town,  the  dreamy  idleness  of  a  stroll  by  the  side  of 
a  babbling  brook,  the  village  green  with  its  rustic  dances,  the 
grandeurs  and  terrors  of  a  thunderstorm,  and  the  feeling  of  thank¬ 
fulness  and  tranquillity  which  possesses  the  mind  when  the  face 
of  nature  resumes  its  serenity,  are  successively  brought  before  us 
as  in  a  moving  panorama.  Beethoven  himself  has  left  us  the  key 
of  this  symphony  ;  but  even  without  it,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mistake  its  meaning,  so  plainly  are  its  features  marked.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Professor  Bennett,  it  was  admirably  played. 
The  other  symphony  was  that  of  Mozart  in  E  flat.  Com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Beethoven,  it  sounds — we  cannot  say  either 
tame,  antiquated,  or  anything  which  implies  inferiority — 
but  secular  and  townish.  The  stately  minuet,  for  example, 
moves  like  a  dance  of  grand  dukes  and  duchesses  in  strong 


contrast  to  the  wild  and  rather  rough  merriment  of  the  rustics 

in  the  Pastorale.  . 

Signor  Sivori  played  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  in  E  minor,  with 
a  perfection  of  tone  and  purity  of  expression  not  to  be  equalled, 
perhaps,  by  any  other  living  player.  His  style  is  remarkably 
free  from  exaggeration.  A  solo  of  his  own  composition,  intended 
to  represent  pictorially  a  carnival-day  at  Madrid,  was  rather  a 
practical  joke  than  a  piece  of  real  music.  It  abounded  in  those 
strange  effects  which  can  only  be  produced  on  the  violin- 
intended  to  convey  the  ideas  of  a  general  promenade  of  the 
masquers  in  the  Prado,  a  village  dance  with  bagpipes,  a  storm, 
prayer,  return  of  fine  weather,  and  renewal  of  the  dance  a 
laquelle  se  melent  des  vieilles  femmes.”  The  cracked  voices  of 
these  old  ladies  were  imitated  with  startling  reality.  We  hope 
Signor  Sivori  designed  no  irreverence  to  Beethoven  in  all  this ; 
but,  in  truth,  we  would  rather  have  heard  such  a  burlesque  on 
any  other  occasion.  Madame  Comte  Borchardt,  a  Belgian 
vocalist,  sang  Beethoven’s  aria  “Ah  perfido,”  and  one  from 
Ambroise  Thomas’  opera,  Le  Caul.  In  the  latter,  she  displayed 
amazmg  volubility,  and  great  certainty  of  intonation ;  but  a 
rather  unpleasing  quality  of  voice  interfered  with  the  effect  of 
her  performance. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Professor  Bennett’s  sparkling  and 
fanciful  overture,  The  Naiades,  and  should  greet  with  pleasure 
more  of  his  instrumental  works  at  these  concerts.  The  evening 
terminated  with  the  overture  to  Bossini’s  Siege  of  Corinth. 


NEW  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

THE  New  Philharmonic  Society  brought  its  performances 
to  a  conclusion  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  proposes  to 
commence  operations  again  in  February  next,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
the  new  building  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  to  be  entitled 
St.  James’s  Hall,  will  be  ready  for  use.  This  Hall,  designed  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  stated  to  be  constructed  with  great 
attention  to  acoustical  principles,  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  existing  music-rooms. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Beethoven’s  overture  to  King  Stephen 
commenced  the  concert.  It  is  a  work  seldom  heard,  and  there¬ 
fore  acceptable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  works 
in  which  very  little  of  his  genius  appears.  Written  as  a  prelude 
to  a  piece  of  Kotzebue’s,  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Pesth,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  cost  Beethoven  much 
trouble,  or  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  by  him  to  be  made  the 
repository  of  any  of  his  great  thoughts.  It  is  not  destitute, 
however,  of  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  distinguished  his 
style,  and  an  inferior  musician  might  be  proud  to  have  written 
such  a  work.  The  symphony  of  the  evening  was  Beethoven’s 
No.  4,  in  B  flat,  the  most  joyous  and  gay  of  the  whole  nine. 

A  serenade  in  C  minor,  by  Mozart,  played  as  an  ottett  for 
two  oboes,  two  clarionets,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  novelty.  In  the  shape  of  a  quintett  for  stringed 
instruments,  in  which  form  it  was  arranged  by  Mozart  himself, 
it  is  tolerably  well  known.  It  was,  however,  originally  written 
for  wind  instruments,  and,  as  played  by  Messrs.  Barrett,  Chisholm, 
Lazarus,  Maycock,  Hausser,  Anderson,  C.  Harper,  and  Standen, 
all  skilful  professors  of  their  respective  instruments,  it  was  a 
veritable  refreshment  to  the  ear.  The  andante  is  a  delightful 
flowing  melody,  while  the  minuet,  written  in  canon,  shows 
Mozart’s  wonderful  power  of  using  the  pedantic  forms  of  art 
without  sacrificing  grace. 

Madlle.  Staudach  of  Vienna  played  Beethoven’s  concerto  in 
C  minor,  without  previous  rehearsal,  as  was  stated,  and  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  effect,  as  the  band  did  not  always  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  they  were  about.  The  lady’s  performance 
elicited  considerable  applause.  She  has  a  firm  touch,  and  her 
execution  is  generally  good,  nor  does  she  seem  to  affect  any  of 
the  miraculous  feats  now  so  much  in  vogue.  All  the  better,  we 
think. 

An  air  of  Handel,  from  Alexander  s  Feast — “  These  are 
Grecian  ghosts,  who  in  battle  slain,  unburied  remain” — was  sung 
by  Mrs.  Leonard  Lewis  to  Italian  words.  This  admirable  com¬ 
position  would  have  been  far  more  intelligible  if  given  in  the 
vernacular.  As  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  were 
probably  puzzled  what  to  make  of  those  solemn  sepulchral 
sounds,  delivered  apropos  to  nothing.  The  other  vocalist, 
Madame  Gassier,  gave  Bossini’s  “  Bell’  raggio”  and  “  Ah  !  non 
giunge,”  from  the  Sonnambvla— the  latter  with  an  extra  allow¬ 
ance  of  ornamentation. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

11HE  Abbe  Gratry  occupies  a  high  place  among  that  small 
.  band  of  French  clergy  who  have  made  themselves  famous 
for  learning,  thought,  and  piety,  embodied  in  works  of  rare 
literary  excellence.  Three  years  ago,  his  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
naissance  de  Dieu — a  critical  resume  of  the  principal  Theodices 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  heathen  and  Christian  writers 
— received,  along  with  Jules  Simon’s  Devoir,  the  honourable 
tribute  of  a  couronnement  at  the  hands  of  the  Academie 
Franqaise.  At  a  later  period  he  published  the  most  original  of  his 
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speculations,  under  the  title  of  La  Logique,  being  an  attempt 
(splendide  mendax )  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  processes  of  reason¬ 
ing  employed  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  inquiries 
respectively — the  whole  bent  of  the  writer’s  efforts  being  to  win 
back  science  to  philosophy,  and  philosophy  to  revealed  religion. 
To  these  works  has  now  been  added  a  third,  entitled  the  Con- 
naissance  de  I’Ame,*  which  developes  to  a  yet  higher  degree  the 
subtlety  of  reasoning  and  fervour  of  faith  which  marked  his 
revious  publications.  Its  general  drift  may  be  briefly  eompre- 
ended  in  the  saying  in  which  Saint  Augustine  epitomized  a 
kindred  treatise — “  Quid  anima  in  corpore  valeret,  quid  in 
seipsa,  quid  apud  Deum.”  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give 
any  analysis  of  its  contents.  We  will  only  say  that,  in  spite 
of  the  wide  differences  which  may  often  exist  between  the  author 
and  his  readers,  we  are  convinced  that  few  persons  will  lay  down 
these  volumes  without  a  kindly  and  respectful  admiration.  It 
was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  French 
Church  when  the  young  student  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique 
exchanged  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  artillery  for  the  cassock 
of  the  priest ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  his 
publications,  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  influence  of  his 
early  studies,  under  Poisson  and  Arago,  upon  those  graver  specu¬ 
lations  which  have  subsequently  occupied  his  attention.  The 
current  of  thought  in  the  French  church  is  now  setting  away  so 
strongly  from  the  most  glorious  of  her  epochs,  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  from  the  common  sense  of  the  country,  that  we 
are  thankful  to  meet  with  a  man  who  does  not  think  it  expedient 
to  speak  coldly  of  Bossuet,  or  sneeringly  of  lieason.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  Abbe  Gratry  is  honoured  with  the  hostility 
of  the  TJnivers. 

Expectation  has  for  some  time  been  on  the  alert  for  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne’s  History  of  Parliamentary  Government  in  France. 
The  two  first  volumes  have  at  length  appeared, f  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  read  with  greater  interest  in  England,  cette  terre  clas- 
sique  du  Gouvernement  represen tatif,  than  among  our  neighbours. 
The  first  volume  is  entitled  Introduction,  and  presents  a  picture 
of  the  various  constitutional  phases  through  which  France 
kept  staggering  to  and  fro  between  1789  and  18x3  ;  for  although 
the  Chart e  of  18x4  was  the  first  real  and  practical  oi’ganization 
of  Parliamentary  Government,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  “  le 
resultat,  et  en  quelque  sorte  le  resume  d’idees  anterieui’ement 
emises,  et  de  systemes  deja  produits.”  The  first  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  accompanies  Napoleon  to  Elba;  and  then  the 
writer  breaks  ground  in  the  history  proper  of  French  Parliament¬ 
ary  Government,  by  analysing  the  nature,  history,  and  results  of 
the  Charte.  M.  de  Duvergier  Hauranne  has  compassed  the  art 
of  exhausting  his  subject  without  exhausting  his  readers.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  fulness  with  which  he  lays  before  us  the 
events  and  discussions  which  followed  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  second  volume  only  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  Considering  how  freely  the  author  expi-esses  his 
hope  of  a  revival  of  constitutional  government,  we  confess  we  feel 
some  surprise  that  this  Histoire  was  ever  allowed  to  see  the  light. 
We  presume,  however,  that  a  government  which  keeps,  as  it  won, 
its  hold  on  power  by  playing  off  the  passions  of  the  masses 
against  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  country,  satisfies  itself 
with  the  reflection  that  literature  is  not  a  commodity  quoted  at  the 
Bourse,  and  that  books  of  so  high  an  order  as  the  one  befoi’e  us 
are  not  likely  to  exercise  any  influence  in  quarters  where  the 
reaction  might  cause  embarrassment.  We  are  glad  to  meet 
with  any  indication  that  the  coarse  materialism  which  now  runs 
riot  in  the  French  capital  has  not  altogether  stifled  nobler  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust,  that  the  conviction  recorded  in 
the  following  passage  may  prove  to  be  no  barren  aspiration : — 
“  Aprds  avoir  assiste  a  la  naissance,  au  developpement,  et  a  la 
mort  du  gouvernement  parlementaire  en  France,  j ’ignore  s’il 
me  sei’a  donne  d’assister  a  sa  renaissance:  mais  j’ai  la  conviction 
profonde  que  si  je  ne  la  vois  pas,  mes  fils  la  verront,  et  que 
justice  aloi’s  sera  rendueaceux,  qui  malgre  de  cruelles  deceptions 
n’e'n  auront  pas  desespere.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  just  named,  the  reader  may 
peruse  an  Essai  de  politique  contemporaine,  by  M.  Adolphe  de 
Chambrun £.  The  writer  is  justly  alarmed  at  the  daily  increasing 
centralization  of  government  in  France,  and  at  the  general 
political  scepticism  which  pervades  the  social  atmosphere.  The 
picture  he  di-aws  of  French  society  is  the  moi-e  painful  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  true.  He  can  discern  nothing  but  ruin  and 
disaster  in  the  future,  unless  some  vigorous  effort  be  made  to 
restore  political  feeling  to  healthy  vitality.  He  suggests  the 
propriety  ot  going  back  to  the  old  Stats  provinciaux,  in  order  to 
draw  away  the  blood  from  the  heart  of  France,  and  to  rouse 
the  nation  from  its  present  apathy  about  everything  but  the 
Bourse.  In  point  of  literax-y  execution,  the  book  is  second-rate, 
but  the  earnestness  and  shrewdness  of  M.  de  Chambrun  go  far 
to  compensate  for  any  defects  of  style.  His  strong  sympa¬ 
thies  with  England  do  not  blind  him  to  the  impossibility  of 
making  government  in  France  &  facsimile  of  our  own. 

M.  de  Bai’ante  is  nowi * * * * * 7  publishing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 

i  *  £>e  la  Connaissance  de  I’Ame.  Par  A.  Gratry,  Pretre  de  l’Oratoire  de 

l’lmraaculee  Conception.  3  vols.  Paris:  Lecoffre.  1857.  London:  Jeff. 

X  Histoire  du  Gouvernement  Parlementaire  cn  France.  1814 — 1848. 
Precddee  d’une  Introduction.  Par  M.  Duvergier  dc  Hauranne.  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Paris:  Michel  Levy.  London:  Jeff.  1 8 5 7 . 

X  P>u  Regime  Parlementaire  cnFrance  :  Essai  de  politique  contemporaine. 
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of  his  minor  works.  The  first  two  volumes*  contain  some  very 
interesting  sketches  of  the  heroes  of  La  Vendee,  of  generals, 
statesmen,  financiers  and  diplomatists,  such  as  Desaix,  Saint 
Priest,  Foy,  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  Talleyrand,  Mollien,  and  the 
Comte  de  St.  Aulaire,  together  with  some  essays  on  history  and 
historians.  Dispassionate  almost  to  coolness,  M.  de  Barante’s 
pages  reflect  facts  as  a  mirror,  rather  than  portray  them  as  a 
canvas.  But  this  studied  repudiation  of  one-sided  views,  and  of 
all  the  seductive  arts  of  a  party  writer,  leaves  a  strong  impression 
of  the  writer’s  truthfulness.  “  Scribitur  ad  narrandum  non 
ad  probandum,”  is  a  maxim  of  Quintilian’s  to  w  hich  few  writers 
have  adbered  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the  author  of  these  volumes. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  and  higher  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Classical  Mythology  in  France 
in  consequence  of  M.  Guigniaut’s  translation  of  Creuzer’s  Sym- 
holih — a  translation  which  might  almost  be  called,  as  Creuzer 
himself  admitted,  an  original  work,  so  numerous  and  important 
are  the  improvements  and  additions  incorporated  by  the  writer 
in  the  pi’ogress  of  his  undertaking.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  M.  Guigniaut’s  collaborateurs,  M.  Alfred  de  Maury,  has  just 
published  the  firstvolume  of  a  History  of  the  Religions  of  Ancient 
Greece,  +  which  presents  a  rare  combination  of  the  erudition 
of  Germany  with  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  France.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  title,  M.  Maury  has  made  it  his  object, 
not  so  much  to  collect  together  ail  the  myths  which  fed  the 
fancy  of  “  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time,”  as  to  trace  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  religious  feelings  from  the  gross 
naturalism  of  primitive  epochs  to  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
Presence,  and  of  hopes  and  aspirations  that  “  overstepped  the 
grave.”  The  first  two  chapters,  which  occupy  about  a  third  of 
the  volume,  deal  with  the  primitive  populations  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  religious  notions  which  prevailed  amongst  them.  We 
observe,  with  some  surprise,  that  M.  de  Maury  contests  the 
theory  so  ably  set  forth  by  E.  Curtius  in  his  famous  tract  {Die 
Ionier  vor  der  ionischen  Wanderung),  and  which  goes  to  show 
that,  in  the  so-called  Ionic  migration,  that  people  merely  returned 
to  their  original  seat.  Surely  M.  de  Maury  is  for  once  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  caution  and  sobriety  characteristic  of  all  solid 
erudition  when  he  asserts  that  the  like  might  be  proved, 
“  par  un  procede  analogue,”  of  the  Dorians.  The  third  chap¬ 
ter  examines  the  prse-Homeric  myth-building  of  the  Thracian 
cedi — a  period  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Hellenes  which 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  picture  of  Hindoo  religion  porti’ayed 
in  the  Vedas.  Greece,  however,  has  left  us  no  such  written 
precursors  to  her  Homeric  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata.  To 
these,  and  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  M.  de  Maury  devotes  a  labo¬ 
rious  inquiry  in  the  two  following  chapters,  reserving  the  last 
for  a  survey  of  the  transformations  which  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks  subsequently  underwent  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
To  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  with  the  most  recent  investi¬ 
gations  in  classical  lore,  this  work  is  indispensable.  The  general 
reader  will  find  in  M.  de  Maury  a  succinct  and  entertaining 
expositor,  and  a  trustworthy  guide. 

Apropos  of  Greece,  we  may  here  mention  a  work  on  the  legends 
of  the  hei-oic  age£  which  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  as 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  The  author  was  at  one  time 
Belgian  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  greater  value  attaches  to  this  publication  from  the  facilities 
thus  enjoyed  by  him  for  visiting  scenes  famous  in  ancient  story, 
than  from  any  erudition  or  critical  acumen  displayed  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  inquiry.  Baron  Behr  has  entered  upon  the  somewhat 
arduous,  not  to  say  Quixotic,  undertaking  of  separating  what 
was  real  and  historical  in  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  from  what 
was  the  mere  sport  of  fancy.  “  Quand  j’etais  a  Rome,”  he  says, 
“j’ai  vu  des  artistes  se  livrer  a  un  curieux  travail.  A  force  de 
trier,  de  composer,  de  juxtaposer  des  fragments  de  vases  antiques 
ils  parvenaient  a  refaire  un  vase  tout  entier.  On  s’apercevait  bieir 
de  quelques  lacunes  dans  la  peinture,  mais  l’ensemble  etait  ret  abb, 
l’idee  primitive  etait  reproduite.  Le  lecteur  jugera  si  j’ai  refait 
mon  vase.”  Possibly  he  has,  but  we  suspect  it  is  somewhat  leaky. 
The  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the 
Trojan  war,  give  rise  to  suggestions  and  hypotheses  so  startling 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  author  has  not  fortified  them  by 
vouchers  better  calculated  to  win  assent  than  his  own  unsupported 
assertions.  A  writer  who  seems  prepared,  like  the  mediaeval 
balladmongers,  to  pin  his  faith  upon  such  an  authority  as  Dares 
Pln-ygius,  must  not  be  surprised  if  his  readers  place  but  feeble 
reliance  on  his  judgment.  The  work  is  very  handsomely  got 
xxp,  and  illusti’ated  with  well-executed  maps  and  plans. 

M.  de  Pontmartin  has  commenced  a  second  series  of  his  Cause¬ 
ries  litteraires,  under  the  title  of  the  Causeries  du  Samedi.§ 
Though  inferior  as  specimens  of  that  miniatiu-e-painting  order  of 
criticism  to  which  Saint  Beuve  owes  his  popularity,  they  are 
creditably  distinguished  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi  by  a  moral 
earnestness,  conscientiousness,  and  self-respect,  which  we  look  for 


*  J Etudes  Historijues  et  Biograpliiques.  Par  M.  Le  Baron  de  Barante,  de 
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in  vain  both  in  the  career  and  the  writings  of  the  feuilletonist  of 
the  Moniteur.  After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  mixture 
of  suspicion  and  disdain  with  which,  as  the  writer  contends,  litera¬ 
ture  is  at  present  regarded  in  France,  M.  Pontmartin  devotes  four 
chapters  to  what  he  styles  “  Fes  Fetiches  litteraires,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  persons  of  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and 
Voltaire.  While  we  readily  indorse  his  strictures  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Balzac’s  cynical  novels,  we  protest  most  strongly  against 
the  unjustifiable  harshness  of  the  diatribe  on  V  ictor  Hugo  s  Con¬ 
templations.  These  chapters  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  articles 
on  recent  historical  works  by  De  Tocqueville,  He  Broglie, 
Cousin,  Nettement,  and  Roselly  de  Lorgues.  Hie  volume 
winds  up  with  some  remarks  on  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day. 
On  the  whole,  this  volume  forms  an  excellent  recaeil  of  healthy 
criticism. 

Some  time  back  a  work  was  published  in  America,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  spirits  of  rapping  notoriety.  We  have  now  a 
treatise  before  us,* * * §  which  one  might  almost  think  had  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  spirits  of  a  still  more  question¬ 
able  desci’iption.  It  is  entitled  a  Theory  of  Language,  ^  and  we 
read  with  profound  alarm  that  this  “expose  preliminaire  is  only 
the  precursor  to  two  thick  volumes.  "We  presume  the  writer 
is  serious,  but  we  defy  any  of  his  readers  to  remain  so.  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  whom  he 
submitted  the  “  fundamental  principles”  of  his  theory,  promised 
that  he  would  give  it  his  “  attention  serieuse.”  Polite  dissimu¬ 
lation  could  no  further  go.  As  a  specimen  of  this  most  erudite 
theory,  we  treat  our  readers  to  the  following,  on  the  Greek  word 
o(p6a\fj.os.  “  Dans  ce  mot  si  complique  opthalmos,  le  Grec  a  fait 
une  description  presque  physiologique  de  l’orgaue,  etune  descrip¬ 
tion  presque  physique  des  phenomenes  de  la  vision.  II  s  occupe 
d’abord  de  la  cavite  orbitaire  ;  c’est  une  rondeur  O,  c’est  presque 
une  sphere,  mais  dans  le  sens  oppose,  Op ;  c’est  un  trou  rond 
Ope;  de  ce  trou  un  objet  se  separe  (H)  tout  en  y  tenant  encore, 
et  cet  objet  est  le  testificateur  (T)  de  l’action  d’aller  a  la  limite 
(AL)  de  la  manifestation  (M)  de  l’Os,  c’est  a  dire  de  l’osculation 
visuelle,  cmbrassant  l’etendue  de  la  terre  et  des  cieux.  Os 
sublime  dedit  et  ccelos  intueri.” 

A  most  entertaining  volume  of  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  and  cri¬ 
ticisms  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis  has  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  de  Mezieres.f  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  Frenchman 
who  displays  such  familiarity  with  the  penetralia  of  English 
literature.  There  is  so  much  of  kindly  sympathy  with  England 
in  this  volume  that  we  pardon  the  solitary  instance  of  malevo¬ 
lence  displayed  at  the  close,  where  the  author  tells  us  that  he 
could  not  resist  a  sly  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  our  discomfitures 
in  the  Crimea.  The  events  of  1814  and  1815  had,  it  seems,  made 
us  so  fearfully  bumptious,  that  the  morgue  britannique  required  a 
wholesome  check.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  however, 
M.  de  Mezieres  is  evidently  a  man  of  most  extensive  reading, 
cultivated  understanding,  and  kindly  nature. 

At  a  time  when  marriage  laws  are  undergoing  discussion  111 
England,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  a  small 
treatise!  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  pasteurs,  M.  Co- 
querel,  which  touches  incidentally  on  some  of  the  points  now  at 
issue,  though  the  subject  more  immediately  treated  in  its  pages 
refers  to  marriages  between  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics. 
The  parties  so  united  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  the  Eomish  communion.  In  endeavouring  to 
show  how  the  obligations  thus  incurred  may  ultimately  be 
evaded,  we  think  M.  Coquerel  betrays  more  casuistry  than  can¬ 
dour.  The  same  publisher  has  recently  given  to  the  world  a 
small  but  charming  little  tale,  entitled  Un  Dimanche.§  It 
consists  of  only  four  chapters,  and  the  events  narrated  are  com¬ 
prised,  as  the  title  implies,  within  the  limits  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.  The  plot  turns  on  a  misunderstanding  between  a  man 
and  his  wife  (the  former  a  workman  in  a  watch  factory  at 
Geneva),  which  the  events  of  the  Sunday  combine  to  remove. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  interesting  a  tale  the  author  has  con¬ 
structed  out  of  such  simple  materials. 

M.  Scudo,  the  musical  critic  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
has  just  published  a  tale||  which  originally  appeared  in  that 
periodical,  and  which  might  be  called  a  Erench  I Vilhelm  fifeister, 

in  so  far  at  least  as  the  comparison  can  legitimately  convey  the 
idea  of  a  similar  combination  of  elements  of  fiction  with  aesthetic 
criticism  on  art  in  general,  and  music  in  particular.  As  a 
secondary  aim,  M.  Scudo  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  most 
masterly  picture  of  the  deathbed  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
It  is  painful  to  see  the  light  of  Venice  flaring  up  as  it  were  in 
the  socket,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  crumbling  away  of  her 
institutions,  mouldy  and  rotten  to  the  core.  Some  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  this  work  are  portrayed  with  wonderful  power.  The 
volume  closes  with  the  arrival  of  the  eagles  of  France  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Hepublic. 

*  Theorie  du  Langage.  ExposS  preliminaire.  Par  M.  Jeantin,  Chevalier 
de  la  Leo-ioii  d’Honneur.  President  du  Tribunal  Civil  de  Montmddy,  Corre- 
spondant  du  Ministre  d’Instr.  Publique,  et  Membre  de  plusieurs  Societes 
Savantes.  Paris:  Jules  Tardieu.  London:  Jeff.  i857* 

f  Jngements,  Maxims,  et  Reminiscences.  Par  M.  L.  Meziferes,  ancien  rec- 
teur  de  l’Academie  de  Metz.  Paris;  Jules  Tardieu.  London:  Jeff.  i857- 

£  Traite  des  Mariages  mixtes.  Par  Athanase  Coquerel,  l’un  des  Pasteurs 
del’Eglise  Reformde  de  Paris.  Cherbuliez.  London:  Williams  and  Nor¬ 
gate.  1857- 

§  Un  Dimanche.  Scenes  Familieres.  Par  Mme.  Tourte-Cherbuliez. 
Paris:  Cherbuliez.  London:  Jeff.  i857- 

\\  Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  P.  Scudo.  Paris:  Hachette.  i857.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate. 


In  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Agamemnon,  Hum¬ 
boldt  insists  very  strongly  on  the  importance  of  translations  as 
a  feature  of  a  country’s  literature.  They  at  once  indicate  and 
direct  the  current  of  the  national  taste.  If,  with  this  view, 
we  glance  at  what  is  going  on  in  France,  we  find  our  curiosity 
somewhat  excited  by  a  translation  of  Rlealc  Souse.*  The 
very  peculiar  and  affected  diction  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  fre¬ 
quently  seeks  a  substitute  for  originality  in  the  creation  ot 
character,  has  evidently  proved  a  sore  stumbling-block  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  translator.  In  many  instances  lie  has 
been  obliged  to  give  the  go-by  altogether  to  sundry  stock 
phrases  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  English  writer  with 
more  of  artifice  than  of  art.  It  is  astonishing  how  Mr.  Dickens 
loses  in  translation.  IV e  can  only  compare  him  to  an  elderly 
actress  suddenly  removed,  in  all  her  stage  attire,  to  broad 
daylight.  An  American  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Stephens,  gains  rather  than  loses  in  a  French  dress — the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  American-English  no  longer  jar  upon  the  reader. 
Germany  contributes  her  share  to  the  literature  of  translations. 
Hauff’s  well-known  tales  are  admirably  rendered  by  A.  Materne; 
and  we  observe  that  Miigge’s  A  fraja,  and  Freytag’s  Soil  und 
Uahen,  also  form  part  of  Hachette’s  Ribliotheque  des  meilleurs 
Romans  Etrangers.  From  the  publication  of  these  works  and 
the  favour  they  meet  with,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  existence  in 
France  of  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  current 
light  literature  of  the  country,  and  a  desire  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  less  pernicious.  Several  of  these  translations  appeared  ori¬ 
ginally  in  Hachette’s  Journal  pour  Tons, f  by  far  the  best  of  the 
cheap  illustrated  penny  papers  which  now  teem  from  the  French 
press.  The  last  volume  of  this  journal  contains  a  new  novel 
by  Dumas  ( Les  Fils  de  Jehu).  We  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
from  its  pages,  that  an  Englishman’s  university  career  com¬ 
mences  at  the  mature  age  of  twelve  years  and  terminates  at 
nineteen.  The  great  object  of  the  Journal  pour  Tous  is  to 
furnish  some  less  poisonous  nutriment  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  French  novels.  And  assuredly  this  is  needed.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  M.  Sainte  Beuve  devoted  a  long  article 
in  the  Moniteur  to  one  of  the  most  revolting  productions  that 
ever  issued  from  a  F rench  novelist’s  brain.  Smaller  critics, 
like  the  moutons  de  Panurge,  followed  the  lead  of  the 
man  whom  they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  their  master 
and  coryphaeus,  and  thus  the  Madame  liovary%  of  M.  Gustave 
Flaubert  has  become  one  of  the  beaux  succes  of  the  season, 
and  its  author  is  decorated  with  the  title  of  a  “chef  de  file” 
of  the  rising  literati  of  France.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find 
the  Journal  des  Debats  refusing  to  swell  the  chorus  of  M. 
Flaubert’s  admirers,  and  proving  that  the  coarseness  of  his  so- 
called  realism  was,  if  possible,  aggravated  by  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  taste  in  point  of  style.  And  yet  such  is  the 
garbage  of  which  we  are  invited  to  partake  by  the  reviewer  of 
the  official  journal  of  the  French  empire. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  this  dele¬ 
terious  trash,  two  capital  tales  by  Leon  Gozlan  and  Alphonse 
Karr.  The  “  Emotions  de  Polydore  Marasquin”§  is  certainly 
one  of  the  strongest  provocatives  to  laughter  we  have  ever  met 
with.  The  idea  of  composing  the  characters  of  a  work  of  fiction 
out  of  a  legion  of  baboons  had  at  least  originality  to  recommend 
it.  We  could  name  many  novels  in  which  the  portraiture  of 
character  is  far  less  successful  than  in  the  volume  before  us,  how¬ 
ever  unfavourable,  in  appearance,  may  be  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  conceived.  Of  Alphonse  Karr  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Ghemin  le  plus  Court\\  is  abundantly  marked  by 
those  sprightly  qualities  which  have  so  long  ensured  to  him  the 
favour  of  the  public.  There  is  a  mother-in-law  in  this  tale  who 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  amiable  lady  in  Mr.  Thackeray  s 
jYetocomes. 


MEMORIALS  OF  ANDREW  CROSSE.^ 

T  was  highly  proper  that  some  record  should  be  preserved  of 
a  man  so  remarkable  as  Mr.  Andrew  Crosse.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  the  work  before  us  is  exactly  what  was  wanted.  Such 
a  life  as  his  seems  susceptible  of  two  modes  of  treatment.  .  Some 
friend,  amply  furnished  with  documents,  might  have  written  a 
short  biography  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  or  else  Mr.  Crosse  s 
scientific,  as  distinguished  from  his  private  history  might  hav  e 
formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir  in  the  style  of  the  French  cloges. 
Neither  of  these  courses  has  been  adopted.  The  author  of  this 
volume,  which  is  rather  a  series  of  sketches  than  a  regular 
biography,  is  Mr.  Crosse’s  widow — a  lady,  we  believe,  of  very 
unusual  talents  and  acquirements,  but  obviously  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  him  to  be  able  to  use  sufficient  freedom  in  narration, 
in  praise,  or  in  censure. 

*  Bibliotheque  des  meilleurs  Romans  Etrangers :  Dickens,  “  Bleak  House,” 
zvols.  nmo.  Ann  S.  Stephens:  “Opulence  et  Misere.”  Hauff:  “  Nou- 
velles.”  Miigge:  “Afraja.”  Ereytag :“  Doit  et  Avoir.”  Paris :  Hachette. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857-  , 

f  Le  Journal  pour  Tous:  Magasin  hebdomadaire  illustre.  Tome  u. 
Paris:  Hachette.  London:  Jeff.  1857-  .  . 

£  Gustave  Flaubert.  Madame  Bovary.  Moeurs  de  Province.  Pans : 
Michel  Ldvy.  London:  Jeff.  i857-  z  vols. 

§  Leon  Gozlan.  Les  Emotions  de  Polydore  Marasquin.  Paris :  Michel 

Levy.  1857-  ^  .  _  i  * 

||  Le  Chemin  le  plus  Court.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Pans :  Hachette. 
Bibl.  de  Chemins  de  Fer.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857- 

Memorials,  Scientific  and  Literary,  of  Andreic  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
London:  Longmans.  1 S57- 
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The  Crosses  of  Fyne  Court  are  a  very  ancient  Somersetshire 
family,  well  known  throughout  the  West  of  England  for  their 
firm  support  of  liberal  principles,  as  well  against  the  despotism 
of  Charles  I.  as  against  the  would-be  despotism  of  George  III. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  abused  and 
threatened  as  a  Jacobin  by  the  rabble  of  Bridgewater.  Andrew 
Crosse  was  born  on  the  17th  of  June,  1784.  In  1788,  he  went 
for  a  time  with  his  parents  to  France,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  sent  first  to  live  with  a  clergyman  at  Dorchester,  and 
then  to  a  private  school  at  Bristol.  Amongst  his  schoolfellows 
were  several  persons  not  unknown  in  their  generation — Mr.  Bro- 
derip  the  naturalist,  Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Eagles,  and  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol.  In  1802  Mr.  Crosse  went  into  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brasennose.  On  leaving  Oxford,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  his  family  property  at  Fyne 
Court,  among  the  Quantock  hills,  and  there  he  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  long  life.  While  still  a  boy,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  electrical  science,  and  from  the  time  when  he  first 
retired  into  the  country  he  worked  much  at  it.  He  gave  also  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  1809 
he  married,  and  from  that  date  to  1821  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  unbroken  by  any  important  events.  He  divided  his  days 
between  his  electrical  apparatus  and  the  usual  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman.  The  following  paragraph,  which  is  taken  from  a 
paper  which  he  read  at  the  meeting  of  an  archaeological  society, 
shows  the  effect  upon  his  mind  of  this  very  tranquil  existence  : — 

In  my  walks  over  the  Quantock  hills  my  attention  has  been  called  to  then- 
products,  then-  minerals,  the  woods  which  adorn  their  sides,  the  varied  and 
magnificent  views  from  then-  highest  tops,  the  distant  channel  bounded  by 
the  Welsh  mountains,  and  a  thousand  accessories  which  it  is  impossible  to 
behold  with  common  sensations  ;  but  far  stronger  are  they  when  I  reflect  that 
I  drew  my  first  breath  within  then-  precincts,  and  that  those  from  whom  I 
derived  my  existence  sleep  beneath  their  soil.  As  life  draws  on,  the  memory 
of  the  past  is  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  things  in  themselves 
common  and  trifling  become  sacred  in  our  eyes. 

When  the  Liberal  party  began  to  recover  from  the  long  torpor 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  French  Devolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  language  of  constitutional  freedom  was  once  more 
heard  in  England,  Mr.  Crosse,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  On  several 
occasions  he  proposed  or  seconded  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
county.  Of  course  this  made  him  unpopular  in  some  quarters. 
A  stranger,  once  asking  at  a  public  meeting  who  the  person  was 
who  seemed  so  much  disliked  by  a  group  of  no:sy  farmers,  was 
told — “  that’s  Crosse  of  Broomfield,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
man  ;  you  can’t  go  near  his  cursed  house  at  night  without  danger 
of  your  life ;  them  as  have  been  there  have  seen  devils,  all 
surrounded  by  lightning,  dancing  on  the  wires  that  he  has  put 
up  round  his  grounds.”  The  mention  of  these  wires  recals  us  to 
his  electrical  room  and  laboratory  at  Fyne  Court.  Everything 
here  was  on  an  enormous  scale — the  apparatus  had  cost  some 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  house  was  full  of  furnaces.  Science 
was  first  thought  of,  and  comfort  and  conventionality  afterwards. 
“  Dinner,”  said  some  one,  “  seemed  to  be  an  accident  in  the  day’s 
arrangements.”  It  was  not  till  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol  in  1836,  that  Mr.  Crosse  became  at  all 
generally  known  even  among  men  of  science.  He  went  to  the 
meeting  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  left 
it  famous.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  could,  he  slipped  away,  and 
was  back  among  his  Quantock  hills.  No  sooner  had  he  become 
celebrated  than  he  was  assailed  by  the  envious,  and  con¬ 
troversialists  undertook  to  prove  that  discoveries  which  he  had 
never  claimed  were  not  really  his.  Mr.  Crosse  had  worked 
alone.  He  read  few  scientific  periodicals.  He  did  not  know 
what  others  were  about,  and  of  course  when  he  went  out  into  the 
world,  he  brought  forth  from  his  treasure  “  things  new  and  old.” 
Fortunately,  he  was  not  tormented  by  scientific  jealousy.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  feel  that  he  had,  without  assistance,  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  He  cared  not  who  else  had 
been  equally  fortunate. 

Shortly  after  this  there  appeared  in  Mr.  Crosse’s  laboratory, 
under  very  remarkable  circumstances,  that  little  insect  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  his  name  is  most  familiar  to  the  public.  His 
account  of  this  affair  may  be  read  at  length,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Martineau,  given  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  and  in  a  note  in  the 
appendix.  When  the  strange  story  of  the  appearance  of  the 
acari  first  became  known,  Mr.  Crosse  and  his  proceedings  were 
made  the  subject  of  much  unmerited  abuse  by  ignorant  persons. 
He  was  accused  of  usurping  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and 
“  disturbing  the  peace  of  families.”  What  he  himself  thought  of 
the  whole  matter  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  : — 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  acari  under  long-continued  electrical  action,  I 
have  never  in  t  bought,  word,  or  deed,  given  any  one  a  right  to  suppose  that 
I  considered  them  as  a  creation,  or  even  as  a  formation,  from  inorganic  matter. 
To  create  is  to  form  a  something  out  of  a  nothing.  To  annihilate  is  to  reduce 
that  something  to  a  nothing.  Both  of  these,  of  course,  can  only  be  the 
attributes  ol  the  Almighty.  In  fact,  I  can  assure  you  most  sacredly,  that  I 
have  never  dreamed  ot  any  theory  sufficient  to  account  for  then-  appearance. 
I  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  am  so  still,  and  quite  as  much 
as  I  was  when  the  acari  made  their  first  appearance.  Again,  I  have  never 
claimed  any  merit  as  attached  to  these  experiments.  It  was  a  matter  of 
chance.  I  was  looking  for  silieious  formations,  and  animal  matter  appeared 
instead. 

Ihe  three  years  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol  were  spent  by  Mr.  Crosse  chiefly  at  Fyne 
Court.  About  this  time  he  talked  of  going  to  prosecute  his  re¬ 
searches  abroad,  in  a  less  expensive  country  than  England,  but 


eventually  he  abandoned  the  idea.  A  considerable  gap  here  occurs 
in  his  biography,  and  we  are  carried  to  the  year  1846,  when  he 
lost  his  first  wife. 

For  some  time  before  his  second  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1850,  Mr.  Crosse  lived  more  in  London  than  he  had  done  in 
early  or  middle  life ;  but  after  that  event,  he  retired  once  more 
to  Fyne  Court.  He  was  still  a  strong  man,  and  was  able  to  make 
long  walking  expeditions,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  1  n  one  of  these,  they  came  to  a  place  which  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  West  of  England,  and  in  connexion 
with  which  Mrs.  Crosse  tells  an  anecdote  which  is  new  to  us  : — 
“  It  was  here  that  Coleridge  and  Thelwall  once  sat  watching  the 
setting  sun,  when  the  former  said,  ‘  Citizen  John,  this  is  a  fine 
place  to  talk  treason  in.’  ‘  Nay,  Citizen  Samuel,’  repeated  Thel¬ 
wall,  ‘  it  is  rather  a  place  to  make  a  man  forget  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  treason.’  ” 

In  1854,  Mr.  Crosse  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Liverpool,  and  took  some  part  in  its  proceedings.  He 
died  in  July,  1855.  Some  of  his  experiments  are  detailed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter.  Many  of  these  consisted  in  forming  crystallizations. 
“  I  have  produced,”  lie  writes,  “  about  200  varieties  of  minerals, 
exactly  resembling  in  all  respects  similar  ones  found  in  nature.” 
A  singularly  pretty  experiment  is  detailed  in  pages  193  and  194, 
illustrating  as  well  Mr.  Crosse’s  close  observation  of  nature  as 
his  ingenuity  in  imitating  her  works.  He  tried  also  a  new  plan 
of  extracting  gold  from  its  ores  by  an  electrical  process,  and 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  it  was  better  in  some  respects 
than  the  ordinary  mode ;  but  the  expense  would  apparently  pre¬ 
clude  its  coming  into  common  use.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  he  could,  like  Archimedes,  move  the  world  “if  he  were  able 
to  construct  a  battery  at  once  cheap,  powerful,  and  durable.” 
His  process  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores  has  been  patented. 
Other  useful  applications  of  electricity,  which  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Crosse,  are  the  purifying,  by  its  means,  of  brackish  or  sea  water, 
and  the  improving  bad  wine  and  brandy.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  is  curious : — 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Crosse  kept  a  pair  of  soles  under  the  electric  action 
for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  sent  to  a  friend,  whose 
domestics  knew  nothing  of  the  experiment.  Before  the  cook  dressed  them, 
her  master  asked  her  whether  she  thought  they  were  fresh,  as  he  had  some 
doubts.  She  replied  that  she  was  sure  they  were  fresh ;  indeed  she  said  she 
could  swear  that  they  were  alive  yesterday !  When  served  at  table  they 
appeared  like  ordinary  fish  ;  hut  when  the  family  attempted  to  eat  them,  they 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  tasteless — the  electric  action  had  taken  away  all 
the  essential  oil,  leaving  the  fish  unfit  for  food.  However,  the  process  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  for  keeping  fish,  meat,  &c.,  fresh  and  good  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
antiseptic  power  communicated  to  water  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  Whether  ozone  has  not  something  to  do  with  it,  may  be  a  question. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  whichever  two  dissimilar  metals  are  used.  It 
often  occurred  to  Mr.  Crosse  that  the  electrified  water  might  be  drunk  bene¬ 
ficially  in  cases  of  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and  also  could  be  used  for  baths. 

Other  experiments  in  the  laboratory  at  Fyne  Court  were  di¬ 
rected  towards  that  difficult  and  little  understood  subject — the 
influence  of  electricity  upon  vegetation.  Mr.  Quekett  appears  to 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Crosse  in  thinking  that  it  is  by  electrical 
action  that  silica  and  other  mineral  substances  are  carried  into  and 
assimilated  by  plants.  Negative  electricity  Mr.  Crosse  found 
favourable  to  no  plants  except  fungi,  and  positive  electricity  he 
ascertained  to  be  injurious  to  fungi  but  favourable  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  Less  important  experiments  related  to  making 
impressions  on  marble  and  to  crystallizing  plaster  of  Paris. 
In  addition  to  these  scientific  details,  Mrs.  Crosse  gives  us  many 
poetical  compositions  by  her  late  husband,  and  some  anecdotes 
of  the  remarkable  people  whom  he  met  are  interspersed  through 
her  pages. 

Seldom  has  the  truth  of  the  words,  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,”  received  a  more  striking  illustration  than  from  the 
book  before  us.  Mrs.  Crosse  informs  us  that  her  husband  was  a 
“  most  uniformly  joyous  being.”  If  this  be  so,  either  we  have  mis¬ 
read  most  of  his  letters,  and  nearly  all  his  verses,  or  else  we  have 
yet  to  learn  what  melancholy  and  blue  devils  mean.  His  scientific 
labours  suffered  as  much  as  his  general  character  from  the 
solitary  life  which  he  led.  “  Ground  in  the  social  mill  ”  of 
London,  the  angles  of  his  mind  would  have  been  rubbed  down, 
and  his  experiments,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  and  guided  by 
the  collateral  labours  of  equally  able  men,  might  have  yielded 
not  hints,  and  promises,  and  inklings  of  great  discovery,  but 
solid  and  definite  results,  which  would  have  raised  him  to  a  very 
high  place  amongst  the  scientific  names  of  England. 


A  FRENCHMAN  IN  NORWAY* 

MEN  AULT,  in  stating  his  reasons  for  visiting  Norway,  lays 
•  down  an  aphorism  on  travelling,  the  truth  of  which  cannot 
be  denied.  “  Chaque  voyage,”  he  says,  “  est  pour  nous  comme 
une  fen^tre  de  plus  qui  s’ouvre  sur  le  monde.”  But  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  employing  this  window.  You  may  sit 
down  beside  it  to  read  some  book,  or  you  may  fall  asleep  at  it, 
or  look  out  and  see  nothing  but  the  pump  opposite.  M.  Enault 
is  of  much  too  active  a  habit  of  mind  to  admit  of  his  doing  the 
second,  and  has  too  much  observation  to  do  the  last;  but  it  seems  as 
though  he  indulged  himself  in  the  first-mentioned  way  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  we  fancy  that  for  sundry  pages  of  his  book  he  was  indebted 
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to  some  other  source  of  ideas  than  what  he  saw  through  that  ima¬ 
ginary  casement  which  opened  itself  to  him  on  his  arrival  at 

Christiania.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

It  was  the  late  Professor  Forbes,  we  think,  who  started  the 
theory,  that  in  some  mystic  grotto,  known  only  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated,  watched  over  zealously  by  gnomes  and  other  spiritual 
guardians,  there  lies  a  mighty  original  encyclopaedia— the  parent 
of  all  other  encyclopa:dias,  the  quarry  whence  all  encyclopaedists 
have  dug  their  materials.  If  this  be  the  case — and  how  else  are 
we  to  account  for  the  marvellous  unanimity  of  opinion  in  these 
works  8— it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a 
standard  book  of  travels,  of  which  the  public  wot  not,  but  to 
which,  by  means  of  proper  spells,  persons  about  to  write  ot  the 
lands  they  have  visited  can  gain  access.  On  such  an  hypothesis 
it  is  possible  to  explain  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  bits 
of  history,  the  same  remarks  upon  trade,  manufactures,  manners, 
and  national  institutions,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  same  mis¬ 
takes,  in  the  Diaries,  and  Journals,  and  Recollections  ot  tra¬ 
vellers  who  are  bitten  with  the  book-making  mania.  To  this  class 
we  fear  M.  Enault  belongs.  If  what  he  actually  saw  or  heard 
were  separated  from  what  he  read,  and  if  those  portions  of  his 
book  which  he  could  not  have  written  without  a  visit  to  JN  orway 
were  set  off  against  those  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  history  and  a 
gazetteer,  he  could  have  written  just  as  well  without  ever  leaving 
home,  the  balance  would  be  anywhere  but  on  the  side  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  will  not  con¬ 
sider  this  a  serious  objection ;  but  the  majority  would  probably 
prefer  a  little  more  about  what  the  writer  noticed,  and  a  little 
less  of  what  can  be  had  at  first  hand  from  the  Biographie  TJru- 
verselle,  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  Northern  Antiquities.  YV  e 
may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  M.  Enault  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  at  home  when  dealing  with  the  latter  class  of  subjects. 
He  translates  “  Harald  Hardradr  (the  Stern)  by  “  Harald  aux 
cheveux  rouges;’  and  “  Harald  Harfagr”  by  “  Harald  aux  longs 
cheveux.”  He  cannot  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  orthography  of 
the  latter  name,  but  spells  it  indifferently  Harfager,  Harfagar, 
Haarfagar,  and  Haarfagard  ;  and  on  very  insufficient  evidence  lie 
forms  an  opinion  that  the  Laplanders  are  Celts,  and  not  L  grians, 
as  ethnologists  maintain.  Here,  however,  he  is  unaccountably 
supported  by  Mr.  Laing,  whose  work  on  Norway  it  is  evident, 
from  this  and  other  coincidences,  he  has  at  least  read. 

Much  more  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  heavy  writer,  but  M. 
Enault  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  dulness  to  offer,  for  wherever 
he  does  use  his  eyes  he  is  as  observant  and  pleasant  a  travelling 
companion  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  lie 
is  a  tourist  of  tlie  rapid  order.  A.  friend  at  Chris tiania,  who  felt 
anxious  for  his  success,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Norwegian.  “  No  ! 
but  I  shall  know  it,”  was  the  confident  answer.  “When?”  “On 
Sunday.”  “  Sunday  !— This  is  Monday.  You’ll  learn  Norwe¬ 
gian  in  six  days  P”  “  Quite  enough,”  said  M.  Enault.  The  feat 
is  no  doubt  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  the  anecdote 
shows  the  animus  of  the  traveller  ;  and  if  he  studied  Norway  in 
the  style  in  which  he  studied  its  language,  no  wonder  his  note¬ 
book  required  some  extraneous  aid  before  400  and  odd  octavo 
pages  of  letterpress  could  be  made  up. 

It  is  true  Norway  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same  interest 
for  a  Frenchman  that  it  has  for  us.  To  the  Englishman,  Norway 
is  the  land  whence  he  derives  a  large  portion  of  his  blood — and 
that  portion,  too,  which  makes  him  take  to  the  water  as  naturally 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog.  But  still,  to  any  traveller,  no  matter 
what  his  nation  or  sympathies  may  be,  few  countries  are  more 
deserving  of  careful  study — if  for  this  reason  alone,  that  few 
countries,  probably  none  in  Europe,  have  undergone  so  little 
internal  change  during  the  last  nine  or  ten  centuries.  If  the 
Norwegians  no  longer  feast  upon  boiled  horse-flesh,  and  pelt 
each  other  with  the  bones  on  solemn  occasions,  if  their  fleets  put 
to  sea  with  a  view  to  stockfish  instead  of  plunder,  if  they  have 
given  up  many  of  then*  old  habits,  at  least  they  have  adopted 
none  of  those  belonging  to  their  neighbours.  Norway  has 
always  resisted  amalgamation  of  any  sort.  The  blood  of  the 
sea-kings  is  still  flowing  unmixed  in  the  veins  of  the  bonder. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  unostentatious,  but  de¬ 
termined  manner,  in  which  the  Norwegians  have,  under  all 
circumstances,  preserved  their  independence  and  national  identity. 
They  seem  never  to  have  cared  much  who  their  nominal  rulers 
were,  confident  that  with  unanimity,  stout  hearts,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  they  would  have  their  own 
way,  no  matter  under  what  crown.  The  history  of  Norway,  too, 
shows  how  requisite  a  knowledge  of  physical  geography  is  to  the 
diplomatist’s  education.  According  to  the  map,  nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  that  both  sides  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
should  be  under  one  ride.  Such,  at  least,  was  evidently  the 
opinion  of  the  sapient  coterie  which,  in  1813,  thought  to  make  a 
compact  little  kingdom  of  Sweden  by  the  addition  of  Norway, 
forgetting  that  the  two  countries  were  in  reality  as  distinct  and 
widely  separated  as  if  the  Atlantic  lay  between  them.  Sneehattan 
and  the  Dovre  Fjeld  had  already  forbidden  the  banns  ;  and  so  the 
Norwegians  got  a  constitution,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  a  crown, 
which  certainly  will  never  seriously  injure  his  health  by  the 
amount  of  responsibility  or  exertion  entailed  by  it. 

In  all  probability,  it  will  be  sometime  before  Norway  loses  its 
primitive  character.  Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages 
which  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  offers  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer,  there  are  very  few  settlers  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  intercourse  with  foreigners  in  the  way  of  trade  is 


trifling,  and  confined  chiefly  to  Christiania  and  Bergen ;  and  a 
few  salmon  fishers  and  tourists  each  summer  are  not  likely  to 
introduce  many  new  ideas  among  a  people  so  conservative  m  its 
tendencies,  especially  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  Britons,  who 
seldom  leave  anything  but  money  and  high  prices  behind  them. 
Even  with  the  tourists,  except  those  of  the  more  adventurous 
class,  Norway  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  favourite  country,  for  theie 
travelling  is  far  from  being  the  luxurious  affair  it  is  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  On  this  head  M.  Enault  gives  some  hints 
which  may  be  of  use  to  such  persons  as  mean  to  follow  him. 
In  Norway,  as  nearly  every  one  knows,  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  locomotion  are  to  be  met  with.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
railway,  but  there  are  no  stage  coaches,  diligences,  or  public 
vehicles  of  any  kind  on  the  roads.  One  of  the  first  things, 
therefore,  the  traveller  has  to  do  is  to  provide  himself  with  a 
carriage.  M.  Enault  recommends  the  karriole  of  the  country  in 
preference  to  the  more  comfortable  caleche,  as  being  simpler  in 
construction,  and  consequently,  in  case  of  a  break-down,  more 
easily  repaired.  The  stations  at  which  horses  may  be  procured 
are  generally  six  or  eight  miles  apart,  and  are  ot  two  sorts. 
The  faststation  is  a  regular  posting  house,  where  there 
are  always  horses  ready.  The  slciftestution,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nothing  more  than  a  farm  house,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  obliged  by  Government  to  furnish  travellers 
with  relays  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  the  horses  he  supplies  are 
those  which  he  uses  on  his  farm.  As  a  general  ride,  the 
stable  is  empty  when  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  slcif testation,  all 
the  horses  of  the  establishment  being  out  in  the  fields  ;  and  as 
the  Norwegians  are  not  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  then' 
movements,  he  is  kept  waiting  a  number  of  hours,  varying  in¬ 
versely  with  the  alacrity  of  the  farmer.  To  obviate  these  delays, 
an  avant  courier  i3  sometimes  sent  in  advance,  with  instructions 
to  order  horses,  and,  if  necessary,  refreshment  for  his  master, 
who  follows  at  a  more  leisurely  pace ;  but  unfortunately  the 
courier  will  occasionally  go  to  sleep  on  the  road,  and  then  the 
positions  are  reversed — the  master  arrives  first  at  the  station 
and  orders  the  servants’  horses.  Another  plan  is  to  send  by 
post  to  the  masters  of  the  stations  you  intend  to  pass,  a  paper 
(which  is  not  called  a  forbud,  as  M.  Enault  says  it  is,  confounding 
the  messenger  with  the  missive)  stating  the  day  and  hour  at  which 
you  require  the  relay  to  be  ready.  There  is  no  danger  of  these 
requisitions  being  neglected,  but  if  you  are  not  up  to  time  y _ou 
pay  dearly  for  your  want  of  punctuality — so  much  so,  that  M. 
Enault  conceives  it  possible  to  be  ruined  by  a  slight  accident  at 
the  beginning  of  a  journey,  producing  its  effect  at  each  station 
throughout  your  route.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  best  to  put  a 
little  phdosophy  in  practice,  and  wait  patiently  at  the  slciftesta- 
tion;  and  then  you  have  the  posting -book,  with  the  remarks  of 
your  predecessors  in  it,  to  amuse  you.  One,  you  find,  has  lost 
two  hours,  another  half  a  day.  A  ou  may  study  national  cha¬ 
racter,  too,  in  the  observations  you  will  find  recorded.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians,  you  will  perceive,  take  the  matter  quietlj  it  is  an 
institution,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  that,  ihe  Swedes  are 
haughty  and  contemptuous.  The  Germans  keep  up  their  con¬ 
stitutional  good-humour,  and  show  their  universal  benevolence 
by  mentioning,  for  the  benefit  of  after-comers,  anything  that  may 
be  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood,  pointing  out  where  there 
are  landscapes  to  be  sketched,  or  specimens,  geological  or  bota¬ 
nical,  to  be  obtained.  The  English  are  benevolent,  after  their 
fashion : — 


Quand  ils  ne  savent  que  faire,  ils  mangent ;  puis  ils  ecnvent  qu’ils  ont 
mange.  Ils  renseignent  aussi  leurs  compatriotes  sur  les  ressources  du  lieu,  ne 
craignant  jamais  le  detail  et  n’epargnant  point  la  particularite  la  plus 
minutieuse: — “Excellent  saumon,  n’oubliez  pas  le  beurre  a  l’ancbois  et 
l’harveysauee !  II  n’y  en  a  pas  dans  la  ferine. 

Our  national  peculiarities  are  evidently  a  source  of  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  M.  Enault,  and  he  tells,  with  great  glee,  a  rather  good 
story  of  two  English  sportsmen  he  met  at  Jerkm  : — 

L’un  etait  de  Londres  et  1’ autre  de  Bristol;  jeunes  tous  deux,  peckeurs  tous 
deux,  et  gentlemen  irreprochables.  Mais,  comme  ils  n’avaient  pas  ete  intro¬ 
duced  l’un  a  1’ autre,  ils  vivaient  la  depuis  six  seinaines,  edte  a  cote  dans  eette 
solitude,  sans  jamais  ecbanger  une  parole.  Mes  deux  gentlemen  etaient  bien 
jeunes,  et  j’ai  eu  souvent  l’occasion  de  remarquer  que  ckez  les  jeunes  Anglais 
la  roideur  n’est  que  la  dissimulation  de  la  tnmdite.  Je  pris  sur  moi  de  me 
presenter  a  l’un  d’eux  et  de  lui  presenter  l’autre,  ce  qui  fut  parfaitement 
aceepte,  et  dans  la  suite  ils  purent  verifier  en  comrnun  leurs  additions. 

The  North  Cape  and  the  Lapps  are  the  two  natural  curiosities 
to  which  M.  Enault  seems  to  have  paid  the  greatest  attention ; 
and  his  account  of  the  latter  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book.  In  religion,  the  Lapp  is  an  odd  jumble  of  Christian 
and  Pagan.  On  solemn  occasions — baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals — he  puts  on  Christianity,  but  he  has  a  good  stout  pagan- 
ism  for  working  days.  He  is  ail  exemplary  Sabbatarian,  and  will 
even  abstain  from  milking  his  reindeer  on  Sunday,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  animal ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to 
retain  the  good  graces  of  Thor,  of  Sarakka,  and  especially  of 
Storjunker,  the  deity  who  presides  over  hunters  and  fishers  and 
the  objects  of  their  pursuits.  He  believes  that  at  Christmas  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  spectres  of  the  ancient  gods  who  are 
dethroned  by  the  Infant  Christ,  and  he  endeavours  to  appease 
them  by  sacrifices.  An  equally  strange  medley  of  ideas  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  construction  of  the  kannus,  or  magic  drum,  from 
which  they  draw  omens  as  to  the  future.  The  skin  forming  the 
head  of  the  drum  is  adorned  with  Christian  and  heathen  emblems 
— for  example,  tlie  figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  Thor,  Stor- 
junker,  drawings  of  wolves,  bears,  reindeer— to  which  is  some- 
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times  added  the  portrait  of  the  owner  of  the  instrument.  When 
the  drum  is  to  be  consulted,  a  small  piece  of  iron,  or  a  ring,  j3 
placed  on  this  skin,  which  is  then  struck  with  a  drumstick,  and 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  questioner  is  inferred  from  the  figure 
upou  which  the  ring  or  iron,  yielding  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane,  finally  rests. 

^  These  phenomena  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Christianity  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Lapps,  but  never  taught 
to  them.  Formerly  the  missionaries  marched  against  them, 
the  cross  in  one  hand,  the  sword  in  the  other.  In  later  times, 
when  they  assembled  at  the  places  appointed  for  the  payment 
of  tlicir  tribute  to  Sweden  or  Denmark,  the  priest  came  with 
the  taxgatherer,  and  baptized  children,  solemnized  marriages, 
repeated  prayers  over  the  dead,  delivered  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  went  home,  to  return  when  the 
next  tribute  was  due.  Subsequently,  schools  were  established, 
churches  built,  and  baptism  made  compulsory,  Ecligious  books 
were  supplied  to  them,  translated  into  their  own  language, 
which  they  cannot  read— ministers  came  and  preached  to  them, 
through  an  interpreter.  It  is  no  great  marvel  that  the  poor 
Lapp,  bewildered  with  the  intermittent  stream  of  zeal  thus 
brought  to  play  upon  him,  should  be  a  devout  Christian  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  baptism,  and  such  matters  as  are 
not  beyond  his  puzzled  comprehension,  having,  at  the  same  time, 
a  private  Thor  in  his  tent  to  apply  to  on  emergencies.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  moral  here  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Exeter  Hall. 


MONIER  WILLIAMS’S  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  * 

EOFESSOE  WILLIAMS  published  in  1846  a  Sanskrit 
Grammar  ;  but,  seeing  the  necessity  for  considerable  modifi¬ 
cations  in  a  second  edition,  he  has  in  fact  re-written  it,  and  pro¬ 
duced  essentially  a  new  book.  It  is  a  remarkable  work  in  many 
respects,  and,  like  every  important  grammatical  or  lexicogra¬ 
phical  production,  marks  the  progress  of  grammatical  knowledge 
in  the  period  preceding  its  publication.  The  Sanskrit  language, 
of  which  Sir  William  Jones  (about  1780)  was  one  of  the  first 
Europeans  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge — and  which  remained 
till  long  after  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  proud 
possession  of  a  very  few  English  scholars,  such  as  Wilkins  and 
Colebrooke— began,  about  the  year  1825,  to  be  studied  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  with  the  zeal  naturally  stimulated 
by  an  untried  field  of  learning  of  apparently  vast  import.  A 
new  epoch  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquity  is  indicated  by 
the  commencement  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  among  the 
Germans  about  that  time.  Whilst  our  English  scholars  pro¬ 
ceeded  steadily  and  carefully  on  the  path  traced  by  Hindu 
grammarians,  learned  the  contents  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  _  by  painstaking  collection  of  coins  and  copying 
of  inscriptions,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  history,  the 
Germans,  in  their  new  zeal,  began  to  theorize  and  generalize 
at  once.  And,  being  fortunately  headed  by  a  man  of  such  emi¬ 
nent  genius  for  apprehending  the  correct  relation  between  the 
grammatical  inflexions  and  sounds  of  various  languages  as  Bopp, 
this  generalization,  so  far  from  being  confuted  by  subsequent 
investigations,  has  continued  to  receive  brilliant  confirmation 
from  these  at  every  step,  and  has,  therefore,  established  compara¬ 
tive  grammar  as  a  science.  Hot  less  renovating  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  great  man  on  Sanskrit  grammar  specially,  than 
on  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages  in  general.  English  scholars,  finding  the  study 
of  grammar  developed  among  the  Hindus  to  a  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  not  reached  by  any  other  nation,  had  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  limited  their  philological  desires  to  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Indian  system.  When  this  had  been 
attained,  they  undoubtedly  discovered  that  much  which  was 
really  simple  had  been  greatly  involved  and  mystified  by  the 
refining  tendency  of  the  Indians,  and  that  their  account  of  the 
process  whereby  the  inflexions  were  added  to  a  word  might  be 
good  as  a  mnemonic  system,  but  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  process 
that  really  took  place  ;  yet,  in  the  main,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  abandon  a  system  so  carefully  elaborated,  which  possessed, 
moreover,  the  sanction  of  the  natives,  surely  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  their  own  language.  But  Bopp,  partly  by  following  out 
the  hints  given  him  by  cognate  languages,  and  still  more  by  happy 
combinations  effected  on  the  domain  of  Sanskrit  grammar  itself, 
succeeded  in  placing  all  the  parts  of  the  language  in  relations 
to  one  another  which  irresistibly  carried  with  them  their  own 
conviction,  and  which  seemed  so  simple  that  it  appeared  a  wonder 
they  had  not  been  so  understood  before.  Lassen  might  take 
certain  exceptions  to  Bopp’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  vowel- 
increment  called  Guna- — might  question  whether  the  infinitive 
in  turn  and  the  gerund  in  twd  stood  in  so  close  a  relationship 
to  one  another  as  Bopp  had  maintained  when  he  treated  them 
as  cases  of  an  obsolete  verbal  noun  :  but  the  general  structure 
stood  unimpaired.  English  scholars,  from  the  national  distaste 
for  the  theoretical,  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  grammatical  truths  elicited  by  Bopp  from  the  structure  of 
the  Sanskrit  language.  They  have  not  denied,  but  simply 
ignored  them.  And  Bopp’s  great  work  on  Comparative  Gram- 

-  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanslcrit  Language,  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of  English 
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mar,  though  it  has  long  been  translated,  is  probably  more  talked 
ot  than  studied  in  England,  even  by  men  whose  occupations 
ought  to  guide  them  to  it ;  whilst,  of  the  now  voluminous  lite¬ 
rature  ot  comparative  grammar  in  Germany,  called  forth  by 
Bopp  s  opening  of  the  subject— which  often  corrects,  modifies 
or  confirms  with  fresh  evidence  the  views  originally  adopted  by 
Bopp— scarcely  anything  is  known  to  English  scholars. 

At  the  same  time,  English  scholars  possessed  a  merit  all  their 
own.  If  they  did  not  philosophize  on  the  origin  of  grammatical 
forms,  they  were  able  to  present  with  remarkable  clearness  the 
phenomena  of  the  language  as  it  was;  and  their  careful  classical 
training  prompted  them  to  discover  the  syntactical  practice  of 
the  Sanskrit  language  just  as  their  own  University  authorities  had 
done  for  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Our  greatest  scholar,  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson,  gives  in  his  grammar  a  concise  but  thoroughly 
satisfactory  chapter  on  the  Sanskrit  Syntax.  And  his  Ion* 
acquaintance  with  the  land  and  literature  of  India  enabled  him 
to  multiply  his  exemplifications  of  grammatical  rules  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  Bopp. 

It  has  apparently  been  Professor  Williams’s  aim  to  combine 
the  merits  of  these  two  schools.  He  has  appreciated  the  merit 
of  Bopp  s  system  ;  and,  himself  an  educated  Englishman,  he 
has  the  English  accuracy  and  attention  to  the  syntax.  He  has, 
moreover,  kept  steadily  in  view  the  necessity  of  a  clear  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  difficult  subject  for  the  convenience  of  learners ;  and 
we  believe  that  in  this  he  has  succeeded,  better  certainly  than 
Bopp,  perhaps  than  Wilson.  The  subject  of  the  composition  of 
words,  so  important  in  Sanskrit,  is  tieated  at  some  length  and 
with  great  care ;  and  the  syntax  is  particularly  good.  There  is 
a  considerable  number  of  paradigms  of  verbs  of  the  different 
classes  conjugated  in  full;  so  that  the  learner  is  not  entirely 
loft  to  his  own  discretion  in  applying  the  rules,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  in  Bopp’s  grammar.  Particularly  deserving 
of  approval  seems  to  us  the  position  which  the  laws  for  the 
formation  of  nominal  bases  from  the  root  occupy  in  this  grammar, 
before  the  rules  for  the  declension  of  the  nouns  so  formed. 

In  the  declensions,  we  think  more  of  Bopp’s  system  might 
advantageously  have  been  adopted.  Surely  Bopp  is  more  right, 
in  assuming  the  t  used  by  stems  in  a  as  the  proper  termination  of 
the  ablative  singular,  and  saying  that,  the  ablative  of  other 
stems  having  become  obsolete,  they  employ  the  genitive  in¬ 
stead,  than  Williams,  who,  making  as  the  original  common. 
termination  of  the  genitive  and  ablative,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
deviation  therefrom  in  the  case  of  stems  in  a.  We  have  also 
been  disappointed  not  to  find  here  Bopp’s  very  ingenious  di¬ 
vision  of  the  cases  of  some  nouns  into  strong  and  weak,  or 
into  strong,  middle  and  weakest — illustrated  by  the  strong 
stem  raj  an,  the  middle  stem  rajan,  and  the  weakest  rajn,  in  the 
cases  rajanam,  rdjasu,  rajne.  This  distinction  is  so  firmly  rooted 
in  the  structure  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  that  it  reappears 
in  Greek  in  the  differing  accentuation  of  vavs,  vrjes,  and  1 /170's  (veas) 
vt)i,  and  perhaps  in  narrip,  irarepa,  as  compared  with  irarpos, 
TTcirpi.  In  the  same  way  we  miss  Bopp’s  ingenious  division  of 
the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb  into  simple  and  strength¬ 
ened,  for  which  the  Indian  nomenclature  of  “  P  forms”  is  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  substitute.  There  are  some  faults  to  be  found  even 
with  the  syntax.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Williams 
would  render  “  it  was  said  by  Cicero,  kEschylus,”  Cicerone  dictum 
est,  A(cryvXa)  elpr]6r^ :  yet  in  his  Sanskrit  grammar,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  distinction  between  the  “  agent”  and  the  “  instru¬ 
ment.”  The  instrumental  case  is  used  for  both ;  yet  we  are 
only  told  that  it  “  denotes  the  instrument  or  means  by  w  hich 
anything  is  done,”  and  the  example  is,  “  by  me  it  was  said  ”  ! 

As  to  the  hints  at  the  connexion  between  certain  Sanskrit  forma¬ 
tions  and  certain  Greek  and  Latin  ones,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Professor  Williams  has  shown  very  sound  judgment  in  directing 
the  student’s  attention  to  such  connexions.  Whilst  not  really 
distracting  his  mind  one  instant  from  the  study  he  has  in  hand,  it 
gives  him  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  viewr  of  language  which 
cannot  but  have  a  favourable  influence  on  all  his  Indian  studies  ; 
and  the  connexion  thus  indicated  with  languages  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar,  will  come  most  power¬ 
fully  in  aid  of  his  memory  in  learning  the  Sanskrit  forms.  It 
will,  in  short,  take  the  place  of  the  Indian  memoria  teelinica, 
which  has  been  discarded,  If  the  Indians  remind  themselves 
of  the  necessity  for  lengthening  the  root-vowel  by  learning  the 
personal  terminations  with  an  otiose  7?  affixed  (mip,  sip,  tip,  for 
mi,  si,  ti,  whence  from  the  root  i,  ‘to  go,’  with  lengthened 
vowel  c,  emi,  esld,  cti,  whereas  plural  with  simple?,  imas,  itha), 
will  not  the  remembrance  of  the  Greek  verb  (eijut,  els,  elcri, 
with  long  root  vowel,  plural,  ipev,  ire,  with  short),  do  the  same 
for  the  English  student  in  a  more  natural  manner? 

However,  this  attempt  at  comparative  grammar  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  We  are  told  of  the  “  interchange¬ 
ableness  of  s  and  r”  in  the  classical  languages.  We  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  unambiguous  example  where  an  original 
r  has  become  s.  The  stem  of  genus,  generis  is  genes,  and  of  mus, 
muris,  mus  (cf.  museulus :  and  of  tiro,  ustum,  us  is  the  root 
(Sans.  us!/).  And  so  iu  every  instance  that  can  be  named. 
We  are  told  that  “  Sans,  d  often  passes  into  6  in  Greek.”  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  do  so  in  three  words  only,  and  is  a  deviation 
from  the  laws  for  the  correspondence  of  sounds,  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  special  causes  :  Ovyargp,  which  is  S.  duldtri,  stands 
for  by  a  dislocation  of  the  aspirate ;  and  in  deos  =  deva, 

6vpa  =  dw&ra,  the  loss  of  the  v  probably  has  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  aspiration  of  the  initial  consonant.  And 
we  ought  not  to  be  told  that  Sans,  bh  becomes  in  Latin  b, 
without  the  important  qualification,  “in  inflexions  only.”  (Cf. 
naubhis,  navibus ;  but  bhinadmi,  findo').  The  discovery  of  these 
faults  does  not  however  prevent  our  giving  warm  thanks  to 
Professor  Williams  for  having  paid  what  attention  he  has  to 
comparative  grammar. 


AMERICAN  LECTURES  ON  BRITISH  POETS* 

HE  most  convenient  modes  of  tracing  the  course  of  a  national 
literature  are  by  classification  or  chronology.  These  methods 
are  essentially  different  in  the  lines  of  observation  they  suggest, 
and  the  illustrative  topics  they  open  up.  In  grouping  a  literature 
into  classes,  such  as  satirists,  humorists,  moralists,  the  historical 
element  is  subordinate  to  the  critical ;  while  in  a  general  survey 
comprehending  the  whole  under  a  chronological  arrangement, 
criticism,  having  little  space  for  the  investigation  of  details,  is 
necessarily  subordinate  to  historical  and  biographical  exposition. 
It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  former  mode  demands  higher 
powers,  whilst  the  latter,  of  more  practical  utility  to  the  mil¬ 
lion  who  read  as  they  run,  is  much  simpler  and  easier  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  Professor  Reed’s  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets 
are  formed  upon  the  chronological  principle.  He  begins  with 
Chaucer,  and  ends  with  Wordsworth.  But  the  chronology  has 
several  remarkable  gaps  in  it:  Lydgate,  Gascoigne,  Warner, 
Davies,  Hall,  and  the  satirists,  early  and  late,  Suckling, 
Waller,  Akenside,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  a  score  cf  others 
whom  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  are  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  age  of  the  Restoration  is  represented  by  Dryden. 
From  the  Restoration  we  leap  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
from  Twickenham  we  execute  a  summersault  that  lands  us  at 
Olney;  from  Cowper  we  make  a  spring  to  Burns;  and  from 
Burns  we  are  whisked  into  the  presence  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Rogers.  We  might  compound  for  these  intervals  and  omis¬ 
sions,  if  the  matter  of  the  lectures  were  in  other  respects  sound 
or  striking,  or  if  the  Professor  had  anything  new  to  tell  us,  or 
could  even  tell  us  in  a  new  way  what  we  know  already.  But 
the  style  is  raw  and  flaunting — the  criticism,  loose  in  reasoning 
and  meretricious  in  expression,  is  generally  either  transcendental 
and  obscure,  or  extremely  commonplace — while  the  indifference 
with  which  the  writer  slurs  over  facts  and  dates  constantly  leads 
him  into  error  and  confusion. 

After  wading  through  a  long  and  wearisome  introduction, 
which  repeatedly  wrings  from  us  a  mental  remonstrance  similar 
to  that  addressed  by  Hamlet  to  the  murderer  in  the  play,  we 
come  at  last  to  Chaucer.  Before  we  have  advanced,  however, 
half-a-dozen  pages,  we  discover  that  the  plan  elaborately  laid 
down  by  the  lecturer  for  his  own  government,  of  placing  the 
poet  in  the  midst  of  the  contemporary  age,  is  not  followed  in 
this  instance.  The  age  of  Chaucer  has  not  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  lecturer.  He  evidently  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  does 
not  even  care  to  gather  instruction  from  the  vivid  pictures  of  the 
time  which  are  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Ignorant  of  the  poet’s  language,  he  changes  the  “pore  Per- 
soun”  into  the  “poore  parson,”  and  crowns  the  blunder  by 
calling  him  a  “clergyman” — a  designation  which,  we  need  not 
say,  yields  no  distinct  idea  whatever  of  his  functions.  He  gives 
hardly  any  specimens  of  Chaucer’s  verse,  and  the  specimens  he 
does  give  are  garbled,  and  their  meaning  and  rhythm  destroyed 
by  bungling  attempts  at  modernization.  Instead  of  extracts  from 
Qhaucer,  he  incoherently  cites  Burns's  poem  on  the  Daisy,  and 
a  piece  on  a  similar  subject  by  a  later  writer ;  and  he  adopts  as  a 
fact  what  other  critics,  not  quite  so  bold,  have  ventured  upon 
only  as  a  speculation — that  Chaucer  was  sixty  when  he  com¬ 
menced  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

This  is  an  unpropitious  commencement,  and  the  prospect  does 
not  improve  as  we  proceed.  Spenser,  who  follows  next  in  suc¬ 
cession,  occupies  the  same  lecture  with  Wyatt  and  Surrey, 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  “  the  minstrelsy.”  In  this  remark¬ 
able  chapter  we  learn  that  blank  verse,  of  which  the  first  example 
in  our  language  was  given  by  Surrey,  well  deserves  the  name  of 
the  “  English  metre ;”  and  that  the  poetical  faults  of  those  “  two 
good  men,”  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  are  redeemed  “  by  some 
passages  of  true  poetic  spirit,  a  vigour,  a  simplicity,  and  a  dignity 
befitting  the  lofty  theme.”  Of  the  “  minstrelsy” — the  researches 
of  the  lecturer  being  apparently  limited  to  the  border  specimens 
published  by  Scott — the  account  is  meagre,  and  the  examples  are 
inadequate.  The  “  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens”  is 
presented  in  a  version  at  once  imperfect  and  incorrect.  Aber- 
dour,  or  Aberdeen,  as  we  find  it  in  some  copies,  is  here  called 
Heberdom  ;  the  ballad  is  deficient  in  two  stanzas  ;  and  there  are 
several  textual  blunders,  such  as  “skuly”  for  “  skeely,”  and 
“  gars”  for  “  gane.” 

Shakspeare  affords  scope  for  a  play  of  fancy  always  dangerous 
in  Transatlantic  critics.  There  seems  to  be  an  inscrutable  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  American  mind  to  ignore  the  few  facts  of  Shak- 
speare’s  life  that  happen  to  rest  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
to  trust  for  his  biography  to  inspiration  and  conjecture.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reed  is  not  superior  to  his  country’s  weakness.  He  dis¬ 
misses  summarily  the  scanty  particulars  of  Shakspeare’s  career, 
because,  he  says,  they  are  of  no  significance  in  relation  to  his 

•  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets.  By  Henry  Reed,  late  Professor  of 
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poetry ;  and  immediately  afterwards  he  launches  into  a  speculation 
(long  before  exhausted  by  previous  writers)  as  to  whether  Shak- 
speare’s  genius  may  not  have  acquired  a  dramatic  direction  from 
the  revels  at  Kenilworth.  This  is  what,  in  the  following  explana¬ 
tory  passage,  he  calls  casting  upon  Shakspeare  s  life  “  the  meek 
light  of  imagination  : — ” 

I  have  purposely  disposed,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  of  the  facts  of  Shak¬ 
speare’s  life.  But  while  I  would  avoid  the  fruitless  and  illusive  process^  of 
conjecture  founded  upon  imperfect  testimony — the  fitful  flash  of  speculation 
— I  am  not  disposed  to  turn  away  from  this  portion  of  my  subject  without 
endeavouring  to  cast  upon  it  the  meek  light  of  imagination. 

By  the  help  of  this  light,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  “  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  Shakspeare  was 
well  educated.  He  forms  this  opinion  from  the  respectability  of 
the  family,  and  the  “tone”  of  the  poet’s  early  writings.  The 
rather  entangled  sentence  in  which  this  conclusion  is  worked  out, 
offers  a  curious  sample  of  American  professional  logic. 

From  the  respectable  condition  of  his  family,  and  still  more  from  the  easy 
and  natural  tone  of  even  his  early  productions — that  tone  of  learning  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  mind  which  it  is  so  hard  for  an  uneducated  man  to  affect — 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare’s  acquirements,  so  far  from  being  below  the 
standard  of  ordinary  education,  were  such  ns  to  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  well-educated,  even  though  afterwards,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  other  languages,  the  ancient  and  the  foreign,  he  had  rccourso  to  the 
secondary  medium  of  translation. 

We  need  not  remind  the  English  reader  that  the  heads  of  the 
respectable  family  could  not  write  their  names,  and  that  the  boy 
Shakspeare  was  taken  home  to  help  his  father  in  his  business, 
when,  according  to  this  theory,  he  was  “  incorporating  into  his 
mind  ”  a  “  tone  of  learning.”  We  fear  that  his  principal  “  inter¬ 
course  ”  with  other  languages  was  through  the  channel  described 
by  our  lecturer  as  a  “  secondary  medium  ” — an  expression  pro¬ 
bably  meant  to  convey  a  covert  suggestion  that  Shakspeare 
acquired  his  philology  by  means  of  the  spirit-rappers. 

In  the  way  of  small  facts  there  are  numerous  errors  in  these 
volumes.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  Shakspeare  published 
his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece  before  he  appeared  as  a  dra¬ 
matist,  although  he  had  brought  out  nearly  a  dozen  plays  when 
the  poems  were  printed.  Greene,  we  are  informed,  was  born 
at  Stratford — he  was  a  native  of  Norwich.  It  is  stated,  with 
the  air  of  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  Tempest  vs  as  the  last  of 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  although  most  editors  close  the  list  with 
the  Winter’s  Tale,  and  some  have  ventured  to  suppose  that  the 
Tempest,  from  its  imagerial  luxuriance  and  freshness,  must  have 
been  one  of  his  earliest.  The  English  drama  is  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  eminence  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  under  whose 
sovereignty  it  fell  into  decline ;  and  the  dramatists,  from  Peele 
to  Shirley,  are  mixed  up  and  confounded  together,  as  if  they  all 
lived  contemporaneously,  instead  of  forming  an  interlinked  suc¬ 
cession.  The  commencement  of  Dryden’s  influence  upon  the 
literature  of  his  age  is  referred  to  the  year  1674 ;  but  at  that  time 
he  had  put  thirteen  or  fourteen  plays  upon  the  stage,  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  Annus  Mirabilis  eight  years  before,  and  had  been  six 
years  in  enjoyment  of  the  laurel. 

When  we  find  errors  and  negligences  of  this  description  in  a 
work  which,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  students  of  our 
poetical  history,  should  be  trustworthy  upon  matters  of  fact,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  inconsistent  and  empirical  upon 
matters  of  taste  and  opinion.  Accordingly,  the  Professor  deals 
largely  in  critical  verdicts  and  fugitive  speculations  which  will 
not  bear  close  investigation.  The  commonplaces  of  criti¬ 
cism,  upon  which  all  mankind  may  be  presumed  to  be  agreed, 
are  insisted  upon  with  sufficient  emphasis,  although  disguised  in 
gaudy  decorations  through  which  they  cannot  always  be  easily 
recognised.  Here  and  there  we  have  some  sensible  observa¬ 
tions  labouring  out  into  the  light  from  under  clouds  of  verbiage. 
The  author  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
Dr.  Johnson ’8  standard  of  judgment  in  poetry  ;  and  he  draws 
a  just  distinction  between  the  criticism  which  springs  from  sym¬ 
pathy  and  that  which  has  its  origin  in  apathy  or  spleen.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  advantages  we  might  derive  from  these 
occasional  evidences  of  diligence  are  fairly  swept  away  by  the 
,  author’s  fantastic  aberrations  and  flights  of  eccentricity.  Clear¬ 
ness  of  exposition  is  obviously  the  first  condition  of  a  work  of 
this  nature ;  but  there  can  be  no  clearness  of  exposition  with¬ 
out  clearness  of  thought,  and  both  require  a  strict  system  of 
definitions.  The  lecturer  who  has  not  himself  thoroughly 
mastered  his  subject  cannot  impart  it  to  others  ;  and  if,  more¬ 
over,  his  way  of  speech  is  loose  and  vagrant — if  he  attaches  no 
distinct  and  fixed  meaning  to  terms  of  criticism  which  should 
be  used  always  with  rigorous  exactitude,  in  order  to  ensure 
perspicuity  and  avoid  misapprehension — the  result  cannot  be 
other  than  a  mere  disorderly  rout  of  words.  Of  what  avail, 
then,  is  it  to  generalize,  with  an  appearance  of  authority,  upon 
points  which  command  universal  assent,  unless  the  teacher  can 
show  us  the  use  and  application  of  his  canons  when  we  descend 
into  particulars  P  The  fundamental  defect  of  these  lectures  is 
the  total  absence  of  scholastic  accuracy — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  scholastic  knowledge — rendered  still  more  glaring  and 
disastrous  by  a  redundant  and  irresponsible  style.  Language 
is  here  employed  as  much  at  random,  and  with  as  little  attention 
to  definiteness,  as  if  the  author,  instead  of  composing  a  critical 
treatise,  were  writing  a  dashing  article  for  a  sporting  newspaper. 
We  cannot  afford  room  for  examples,  nor  would  they  repay,  by 
any  quality  of  mere  entertainment,  the  space  they  would  occupy. 
Something,  however,  of  the  high  gallopmg  manner  of  the  Pro- 
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fessor,  when  he  sets  about  explaining  any  of  the  elements  of  his 
subject,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  piece  of  jaunty 
grandiloquence,  intended  to  define  imagination,  and  to  convey 
the  aboriginal  fact  that  the  earliest  forms  of  expression  were 
poetical : — 

It  is  the  poet’s  duty  to  deepen  human  sympathies  and  to  enlarge  their 
sphere ;  to  cast  a  light  upon  the  common  heart  of  the  whole  race ;  to  calm 
the  anxieties  and  to  sustain  the  highest  and  farthest  purposes  of  our  being. 
Imagination,  the  prime  nourisher  of  hope,  is  the  characteristic  of  man  as  a 
progressive  creature ;  and  its  most  strenuous  efforts  are  given  to  dignify,  to 
elevate,  to  purify,  and  to  spiritualize.  In  the  history  of  the  literature  of  all 
nations,  the  herald  of  its  day  is  the  morning-star  of  poetry ;  and,  when  it  passes 
away,  the  last  light  that  lingers  after  it  is  the  ever-aspiring  ray  from  its 
setting  orb. 

Showers  of  such  sentences  as  the  following,  filled  out  into  an 
apparent  meaning  by  the  employment  of  mere  convertible  terms, 
might  be  collected  from  these  volumes  : — “  The  severe  discipline 
of  Puritan  morality  once  removed,  there  came  quickly  in  its  stead 
a  lawlessness  whose  pride  was  its  freedom  from  all  restraint.” 
That  is  to  say,  there  came  a  lawlessness  wffiose  pride  was  its 
lawlessness.  Speaking  of  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  age,  and 
comparing  the  people  w  ho  estimate  poetry  by  rule  and  measure 
to  people  who  buy  cloth  or  tea  by  measurement  and  weight, 
we  have  a  sample,  executed  with  evident  pains,  of  the  author’s 
manner  of  crowding  his  page  with  heterogeneous  images  : — 

Now,  when  you  turn  from  the  world  of  trade  to  the  minor  world  of  moral 
and  intellectual  operations,  you  will  see  men  weighing  and  measuring  out 
their  judgments  and  their  sentiments  with  all  the  confidence  of  logical 
deduction  from  their  premises,  not  dreaming  that  often  in  these  premises 
lies  the  fallacy  of  a  false  balance  and  a  crooked  rule.  The  mind,  instead  of 
being  truly  poised,  is  often  perversely  planted ;  and  it  has  its  makeweights 
in  the  shape  of  covert  prejudices  or  prepossessions,  and  thence  come  distorted 
judgments  and  misdirected  affections. 

A  purveyor  of  incongruous  tropes  like  these  might  be  expected 
to  vindicate  and  applaud  that  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
images  which  so  often  deforms  the  writings  of  our  early  poets, 
and  even  of  some  of  our  later.  And  accordingly,  Professor  Seed 
denounces  the  grave  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  poetical  union  of  Heathenism  and  Christianity  as  the 
“  poorest  technical  criticism,”  “  superficial  and  unimaginative 
criticism,”  “false  criticism,”  and  “incapacity  to  sympathize 
with  a  high  and  strenuous  effort  of  imagination.”  When  Spenser 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  see  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions, 
“  consumed  with  the  hunger  and  ihirst  of  centuries,”  and  Pontius 
Pilate  not  far  off,  “  wringing  and  washing  his  blood-stained  hands 
eternally,  hopelessly,”  our  lecturer  considers  that  the  bringing 
together  a  fiction  from  paganism  and  a  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ  is  not 
even  an  error  of  taste,  and  that  both  Tantalus  and  Pontius  Pilate 
are  equal  realities  to  a  “  fervid  imagination.”  What  this  “  fervid 
imagination  ”  is  capable  of  in  prose  may  be  ascertained  by  an 
examination  of  these  volumes.  We  have  alluded  to  the  style, 
but  have  not  ventured  to  illustrate  it  by  an  anthology  of  the 
flowers  of  speech  in  which  it  abounds.  The  reader  has  already 
fallen  upon  such  phrases  as  the  “  fallacy  of  a  false  balance 
and  a  crooked  rule,”  a  mind  “  perversely  planted,”  and  the 
“  ever-aspiring  ray  of  a  setting  orb,”  in  the  short  extracts  we 
have  given.  Let  him  dip  into  the  book,  and  he  will  learn  that 
Milton’s  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  has  “  very  much  the  sound  of 
Paradise  Lost  set  to  a  lyrical  measure” —  he  will  find  the 
Professor  talking  of  being  able  to  show  that  “  the  sad  part  of 
Burns’s  career  ”  had  not  its  “  origin  in  the  gift  of  imagination” — 
and  he  will  hear  something  also  of  the  “  gifted,  but  darkly  diseased 
existence  of  Coleridge,”  of  “  uninspired  inspiration,”  of  “  the 
industry  of  an  impulse,”  of  how  to  “  ventilate  a  stagnant  air,” 
and  many  more  things  no  less  curious  and  surprising. 


BELOW  THE  SUEFACE.« 

F  it  is  any  merit  in  a  book  that  it  makes  us  think  the  author 
a  very  amiable  person,  that  amount  of  praise  is  certainly  due 
to  Below  the  Surface.  It  betrays  all  the  good  and  the-bad  points 
which  belong  to  amiability.  It  is  temperate,  sensible,  kindly, 
and  pleasant ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  weak.  The  weak-^ 
ness  is  not  that  of  a  dull,  flippant,  or  book-making  writer — it 
is  the  honest  and  almost  attractive  weakness  of  a  person  who  does 
his  best,  and  who  can  be  gay,  observant,  sharp,  and  sentimental, 
but  never  by  any  chance  shows  strength.  There  is  not  a  thing 
to  object  to  throughout,  or  at  any  rate  there  is  very  little. 
Certainly  there  are  a  few  dialogues  given  to  illustrate,  not  the 
action  or  characters  of  the  story,  hut  merely  such  general  occur¬ 
rences  as  a  London  dinner-party,  and  they  are  very  forced  and 
even  silly.  But  they  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  book,  and  they 
leave  its  general  merits  unaffected.  And  if  we  do  but  make  the 
reserve  which  truth  demands,  and  acknowledge  that  the  novel  con¬ 
tains  no  indications  of  power,  it  still  possesses  a  great  many  merits 
on  which  we  may  conscientiously  dwell.  It  is  interesting ;  and 
the  first  great  test  and  requirement  of  a  novel  is,  that  it  should 
be  more  amusing  to  read  it  than  not — a  condition  which  three 
novels  out  of  four  fail  to  satisfy.  The  reader  of  Below  the  Sur¬ 
face  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  finishing  the  three  volumes. 
The  plot  is  contrived  with  a  very  tolerable  amount  of  skill,  and 
there  is  something  real  and  lifelike  in  the  sketches  of  character. 
The  writer  must  evidently  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
examining  the  life  of  the  different  classes  inhabiting  an  English 


county.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  matter,  and 
an  agreeable  liveliness  in  the  manner  of  the  book.  There  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  slightly  controversial  tone  in  some  parts,  but  not  a  trace 
of  bitterness,  and  we  observe  only  some  slight  signs  of  a  very  par¬ 
donable  partiality  for  what  the  author  considers  the  correct  type 
of  the  true  members  of  the  English  Church.  The  ladies  of  the 
family  whose  fortunes  furnish  the  thread  of  the  story,  are  simply 
and  gracefully  described  ;  and  the  hero — an  upright,  stern,  noble- 
hearted  man,  tinged  with  an  hereditary  Puritanism — has  sufficient 
freshness  and  interest  to  make  us  endure  willingly  the  space  of. 
time  during  which  he  is  kept  before  our  eyes.  If  the  author 
only  aimed  at  producing  a  work  of  purely  temporary  reputation, 
and  is  satisfied  with  having  shown  the  world  that,  personally,  he 
is  possessed  of  some  very  excellent  qualities,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  very  successful.  Of  all  the  numerous  novels  that  the 
English  press  has  sent,  or  will  send,  out  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  not  be  half  a  dozen  better  and 
pleasanter  than  Below  the  Surface. 

Young  writers  have  generally  a  moral  purpose,  which  their 
work  is  intended  to  subserve ;  and  this  book  seems  to  aim  at 
exposing  the  evils  which  lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  English 
country  life.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  it  is  very  exactly 
shown  what  those  evils  are.  The  plot  suggests  that  they 
may  be  of  three  kinds.  A  husband  misunderstands  and  suspects 
his  wife — a  workhouse  and  lunatic  asylum  are  badly  managed — ■ 
and  a  scheme  of  fraud  is  concocted  to  exiort  money  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  search  of  a  missing  member  of  his  family.  These  evils 
may  certainly  exist  below  the  surface  of  English  country  life; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  they  are  connected,  or  what  good  it  can 
do  to  state  the  fact  of  their  existence.  Any  one  who  makes  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  history  of  a  rural  neighbourhood  will 
undoubtedly  find  that  green  fields,  and  singing  birds,  and  getting 
up  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  do  not  carry  with  them  or 
imply  exalted  virtue  of  any  sort,  and  that  it  is  only  in  melo¬ 
dramas  and  pastoral  tales  that  innocence  dwells  under  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  But  to  point  this  out  by  means  of  an  elaborate  tale  in 
three  volumes,  shows  an  affection  for  truisms  which  does  not 
mark  a  mind  of  very  high  order.  From  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  work  we  are,  however,  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  principally 
to  the  description  of  workhouse  and  asylum  iniquities  that  our 
attention  is  intended  to  be  drawn.  We  confess  that  we  get 
rather  callous  to  these  exposures  made  by  romance-writing 
philanthropists.  If  the  writer  is  speaking  of  facts  that  have  come 
to  his  know  ledge  respecting  particular  institutions,  a  novel  is  not 
a  good  vehicle  for  manifesting  and  remedying  the  abuse.  Mr. 
Reade,  in  a  work  the  great  beauty  and  power  of  which  we 
heartily  acknowledge,  has  given  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
dangers  into  which  a  novelist  is  betrayed  who  merely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  in  a  vein  of  virtuous 
indignation,  and  loses  all  power  of  sifting  evidence  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  is  carried  into  his  benevolent  denun¬ 
ciations  of  crime.  If,  therefore,  the  author  of  Below  the  Surface 
means  to  attack  particular  institutions  and  persons,  he  has  in¬ 
curred  a  very  serious  responsibility,  and  one  from  which  he 
cannot  shield  himself  under  the  plea  that  he  is  only  a  writer  of 
what  is  imaginary.  But,  if  he  has  no  facts  to  work  on,  and  only 
describes  a  bad  workhouse  or  asylum  as  he  would  an  assassina¬ 
tion  in  Italy,  or  a  lover’s  faithlessness,  or  anything  else  equally 
removed  from  the  actual  lives  of  particular  individuals,  what 
moral  good  can  he  be  said  to  be  doing?  Far  from  doing  any,  he 
is  only  libelling  the  institutions  of  his  country.  Supposing  a 
novelist  were  to  draw  a  picture  of  Englbh  public  schools  alto¬ 
gether  unjust  and  unfounded,  painting  the  masters  as  taking 
money  to  let  the  boys  off  lessons,  and  the  boys  as  given  to 
telling  tales  of  each  other,  he  would  be  doing  a  very  scan¬ 
dalous  and  reprehensible  action.  This,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not 
the  way  in  w  hich  the  author  of  Below  the  Surface  has  got  his 
material.  He  has  not  entirely  imagined  it.  He  is  thinking  of 
real  cases,  though  he  does  not  want  to  point  his  finger  directly  to 
men  and  places  that  shall  be  immediately  recognised.  But  he  is  at 
least  working  up  vague  remembrances  of  workhouses  and  asylums 
that  he  has  known ;  and,  if  he  does  so  with  an  idea  that  he  is 
a  public  benefactor,  we  cannot  but  differ  from  him.  Work- 
houses  and  asylums  are  public  institutions  ;  and,  on  the  careful 
management  of  any  one  of  them  the  happiness,  and  perhaps 
the  lives,  of  many  Englishmen  are  dependent.  If,  therefore,  a 
man  knows  a  bad  case,  let  him  come  forward,  prove  his  facts, 
bring  everything  to  a  definite  test,  and  reap  shame  or  honour 
according  to  the  issue. 

We  will  not  give  any  sketch  of  the  plot  of  Below  the  Surface, 
for  it  has  hardly  body  and  pith  enough  to  retain  much  interest 
when  the  outline  of  the  story  has  been  made  known.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  and  worst  part  is  the  conclusion,  for  the  author  has 
a  contempt  for  the  possibilities  of  chronology  which  is  rather 
puzzling,  and  this  displays  itself  most  conspicuously  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  The  heroine  is  married  early  in  the  book, 
and  soon  after  her  marriage  is  described  as  reading  Maud  under 
a  tree.  The  events  of  the  story  are  spread  over  a  space  of  rather 
more  than  two  years.  Maud  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  and  so  this  brings  us  to  next  July;  and  then  there  is  a 
happy  winding-up,  in  w  hich  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  sunny 
past  of  the  heroine's  life,  and  she  is  described  as  blest  with  a  boy 
— a  sprightly  lad,  who  could  not  have  been  born  till  1858 — and  a 
baby  that  probably  came  into  the  world  about  five  years  hence. 
The  writer  also  makes  the  too  common  mistake  of  giving  each  of 
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characters  a  neat  and  appropriate  ending.  The  scheming 
ther  marries  an  Austrian  adventurer,  and  becomes  a  govern- 
nt  spy — the  cruel  keeper  of  the  asylum  becomes  himself  a 
latic  and  so  on.  There  is  something  pleasant,  perhaps,  in 
ring  everything  polished  and  rounded  off  so  nicely  at  the  con- 
sion;  but  there  is  also  something  weak  and  trifling  in  this  soit 
finale,  and  if  good  writers  have  sometimes  fallen  into  it,  yet 
an  inferior  writer  it  is  certain  to  be  noticed  It  gives  a .sort  of 
ttiness  to  the  contrivance  of  the  plot,  and  Below  the  ^uifctce 
not  a  novel  that  can  afford  to  be  weighted  with  any  draw- 

cka.  _ . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
ir  —We  shall  feel  obliged  bj  your  inserting  the  following  Correspondence. 

*  We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

rork  May  27  Newton  and  Robinson. 

8  Bedford-row,  London,  May  26,  1857. 
)ear  Sirs, -As  solicitorfor  andonhehalf  of  the ;  Rev. .W 

Athto  ie“fet1vrryTtarem“nt  contained  in  that  work  which  imputes  to^a 

HHMHi 

ly  t<7retract  the  statements  in  question,  but  to  express  the  p  0 
iskell  that  she  should  have  been  led  tomak^them.  ^  ^  truly> 

Messrs.  Nbwton  and  Robinson,  Solicitors,  York.  William  Shaun. 

York,  May  27,  1857. 


B 


ER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.— Saturday,  June  6th,  will  be 

repeated,  Donizetti's  Opera, 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 
jncia,  Madlle.  Piccolomini;  Enrico,  Sigr.  Belleiti  i  Bidebent,  Signor  Vialetti ; 

ro^conelude^wfth  Oie  revived  Ballet,  by  M.  Perrot  (the  Mise-en-Scene  by  M.  Massot), 
titlprt  L  AUBOKb. 

The  principal  part  by  Madlle.  Kateinb. 

Madlle.  Boschetti  has  arrived,  and  will  shortly  appear. 

Mr  Benedict’s  Three  Grand  Musical  Festivals,  Dramatic,  Classical,  and  Miscel- 
leous,  on  Wednesday  Mornings,  June  10th,  24th,  and  July  8th. 

The  Second  Morning  Performance,  with  all  the  Artistes  of  the  Establishment,  will 
ke  place  on  Monday  Morning,  June  29th. 


IL  DON  GIOVANNI. 

SliilMSpi 

tavio,  >igr.  Giuglini.  . gigr  boneiii. 

mMSSm mm 

mg  by  Sigr.  Giuglini. 


ANK  OF  DEPOSIT.— NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  AND 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 

No.  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W.  (Head  Office) ; 

No.  2,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH; 

No.  202,  UNION  STREET,  ABERDEEN  ; 

No.  8,  CHERRY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM ; 

No.  9,  PAVILLION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON ; 

No.  64,  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES; 

No.  9,  WESTMORELAND  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  May,  1844. 

BMPOWEEED  BT  SPECIAL  ACT  OE  PARLIAMENT. 

This  Company  was  established  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the  Public  an 
easy  and  unquestionably  safe  mode  of  Investment,  with  a  high  and  uniform  rate  of 

lDThe  nlan  of  the  Bank  of  Deposit  differs  entirely  from  that  of  ordinary  Banks  in  the 

=2  liK'SS  WfcXS?  «  SSK- 

“dep'o™!  Accounts  maybe  opened  with  sums  of  any  amount,  and  increased  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  convenience  of  Depositors.  , 

A  receipt,  signed  by  two  Directors,  is  given  for  each  sum  deposited. 

Rate  and  Payment  op  Interest. 

The  rate  of  Interest  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  has  never  been  less 
thin  rive  ner  Cent  per  Annum ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  same  care*'rll 
and  judSs  sffiecUon  ftom  Securities  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  will  enable 

?hfoughrC«  Bankerf  ’  *  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

3  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  '  , 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Branches  or  Agencies, 
they  will  be  forwarded,  Post  free,  on  application  to  the  Managin,  Director. - __ 

OC0TTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1831. 

The  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edin- 
J3h  on  the  6th  of  May,  David  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  by  the 
Korn  stated  that  th'e’number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  ending  U  March 
last  was  658  the  sums  thereby  assured  being  1.300,440,  and  ttie  Annual  i  reimuma 
thereon,  £95S9-all  of  which  exceed,  in  every  particular,  those  of  the  previous  yea  . 

The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  .... 

The  Annual  Revenue,  to .  .  ssYi.qfi 

The  Existing  Assurances,  to . •  •  •  •  4,a  ’ 

Conies  of  the  Report  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Society’s  offices. 

C°pie  ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

Head  Office-26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office — 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

ARCHDEACON  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

Western  London  0ffice.-6A,  JAMES'S  STREET,  WESTBOURNE  TERRACE  W. 
western  no  CHARLES  B.  LEVER,  Solicitor,  Agent. 

i~\  n  a  v  o  M  I C  LIFE  A8S  L'  RANGh  SOCIETY, 

O  U  JN  U  Jli  i  L  #  BRIDGE.STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman. — HENRY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Advantages — Mutual  Assurance.  c 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  tke  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Peopits  divided  every  I lfth  Tear.  .  .  .£1  575,000 

An  accumulated  Capital  of  •  •  •  •  ;  •  \  *  ******  iVkk’qOO 

pSs  .. »« Mg  «*» 

The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1854  averaged  £67  pee  Cent,  on  the  ggy  ^ 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to .  7  437 

Policies  in  force  ■  •  . .  240,000 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds  .  .  .  •  •  •  . 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859. 

Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1859,  will  participate 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
prosper  V  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— Under  the  immediate  Patron- 
I  a^e  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Her  Royal 
Jneafthe  Duchess  of  Kent,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  DfiucfoS!hfs"^gGRAND 

jistrumenta^Perffirmers— Made.  Claea  Schumann,  Messrs.  Andeeoli  and  Bene- 

BI-  cVn°]1uctorsrr  EeNST' . Signori  Bonetti  and  Benedict. 

a  il0  fivcf  Prmpprt  now  ready,  and  includes  the  first  performance 
‘ht^SoF0MCendeLX’sep/sthumous  Finale  to  the  Opera  of 
)KELY,  the  part  of  Leonora  by  Madlle.  Mane  Spezia. 

The  Performance  will  commence  at  Two  and  terminate  at  Five  o  clock. 


OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  LYCEUM. 

klesday  next— DON  GIOVANNI  (first  time  this  season),  with  the  following 

verful  cast . Madame  Geisi. 

ZeXa  •  '  ’  Madame  Bosio. 

Flvira  . Madlle.  Maeai. 

Don  Giovanni . Si*.  Bohconi. 

Leporello . .  •  HerrFoEMES. 

(His  first  appearance  this  season.) 

Masetto  . S'?-  Polonini. 

U  Commendatore . Sig.  Tagliapico. 

and 

Don  Ottavio . si°-  MAEI°- 

The  Minuet  in  the  first  act  will  he  danced  by  Madlle.  Cebito  and  M.  Desplaces, 

Thursday. — Extra  Night.— RIGOLETTO. 

Bosio,  Didiee,  Ronconi,  Tagliapico,  and  Mabio. 
jdHe  Balfe— On  Saturday  next,  Madlle.  Balfe  will  make  her  third  appearance  m 
LA  SONNAMBULA. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J_  M  ^  ^  K  1  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
finp  third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 

,he  tom  toured,  to  »  imtotote  p.j.eot  m  c«h.  or 

BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1855 

£  s.  d. 

523  16  0 

382  14  0 

241  12  0 

185  3  0 

128  15  0 

65  15  0 

10  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

114  5  0 

103  14  0 

93  2  0 

88  17  0 

84  13  0 

79  18  0 

75  15  0 

15  0  0 

£  s.  d. 
1638  1  0 
14S6  8  0 
1334  14  0 
1274  0  0 
1213  8  0 
1145  13  0 
1085  15  0 
1015  0  0 

It  ADAME  RISTOR1— EYCkUM  THEATRE.— I  he  celebrated 

t/1  ^Italian  Tragedienne,  Madame  RISTORI,  together  with  the  Italian  Dramatic 
irrvpany  will  make  their  first  appearance  on  Monday  next,  June  8th,  on  which  occasion 
li  be  performed^the^ragedy  of  MEDEA. .  .  <  Madame  Bisioei. 


The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 
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SUITABLE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
Officb  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  EstablishedTnT^ 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling. 

Income  of  the  Society  upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

the'benelUof  the  Assured!*81  “d  “le  Wh°le  °ftheProfit»  «e’  appropriated  t. 

^Assurances  maj  be  effected  for  any  sura  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  th.  sara. 

Prop<Sskf^CNcw  IZance!  "  ““  Wednesd!* fr0m  11  1  <™°ck,  to  receive 

^aarit«ar@ssfttt? 

■  _ _ _ _ _ ____________ _ ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary . 

T  ?  grange  house  s  c  TT  O  n  T 

the  Assistance  of  Resident  and  Visiting'jI^s'te^  ’  Vmmntr  of  “raburgh;  with 
nu^ber^f  Besident'pupils.h6  0pened in  October  next,  for  the  Education  of  a  limited 
Tb c"g HiN gk  Hn h n ^ ‘f UCa* l0n’  *"rom  EiShtJ  to  One  Hundred  Guinea,  per  Session. 

age.Upi'S’  °n  Cntcrins  the  Schco1-  must  no*  be  above  Fifteen,  nor  under  Eight  years  of 


.J^^^Q^^n^rogramm^— iL^ureif by^^^KiHj^jai]y*'^3  ^T*i 

interesting  and  instructive  topics,  and  by  Hr  Sexto*  Vr  re  l  S  «ock’  b’&blj 

T)R.  DE  JONGH'S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  nif 

Its  leading  distinctive  characteristics  are- 

COMPLETE  PRESERVATION  OP  ACTIVE  AND  ESSENTIAL  PEINCIPLBS. 

invariable  pubity  and  uniform  strength. 

ENTIRE  PREBDOM  PROM  NAUSEOUS  FLAVOUR  AND  AFTER-TASTE. 

RAPID  CURATIVE  EFFECTS,  AND  CONSEQUENT  BCONOMT. 

From  “THE  LANCET.” 

nm 


^'school’  *5'?, 

mon't.  of  ffschoa  "4  »■»  be  aMM  in  .11th,  depA 

The  Dietary  department  will  be  entrusted  to  a  House-Steward 


In  connexion  with  the  opening  of  The  Grange  House  School,  reference  i,  specially 
permitted  to  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen : —  P  p 

Tho  mthf3wWe  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Taymouth  Castle,  Perthshire 
niSilf  ^onourab je  Lord  hinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Perthshire. 

T  ,o  p!?bt  bfonouruble  John  Melville,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

Tho  Ho  AUhurXmnRird,  M.P.,  West  Parra,  East  Barnet,  Herts 

Le  Bra-o1n°]DireWiHE>lI0lmfdd*’copenhagen  Cna^°rS  *be  ^'0**e®'0  oP  Justice,  Edinburgh. 

|  Willikml^  nMr 

Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Valleyfield,  near  Edinburgh. 

Adorn  Black,  Lsq.,  M.P.,  Edinburgh. 

Richard  SpeioncT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Banker,  London. 

GbuceTter* Gardens °”  °f  ,h°  JudSCS  °f  the  Supremo  Court-  Ca,cutta)- 
W-  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

Drl'Brenneckel^Scto^of the°Recdscheuje’°PoseraS'^  ^^burffh- 

Horatius  Bona,  D.D.,  Kelso,  Roxburghshire. 

RXnBueha^n.'HD!  Glasgow ‘a)’  Whitchonse  Gardcns> the  Gran^,  Edinburgh. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Belfast. 

James  Craik,  D.D.,  Glasgow 
Major  R.  S.  Dobbs,  Madras.’ 

Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  B.A.,  Edinburgh. 

Jamesjb  FOTbes,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  University  of  Edin- 
William  Glover,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

ThnmiS  ^ro3.R-JJ.,  Kincardine  Castle,  Aucliterarder,  Perthshire. 

Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  London. 

Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh, 

R.  H.  HoIIirigberry,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

Edbibrnglf"’  ESt!-  PA8-E”  FRG’S-  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Marchhall  Park, 

EeVmatfes!  Unlve^Uy  C°"Cge’  Camblid5e;  Professor  of  Mathe- 

Rev.  Robert  II.  Lundie,  M.A.,  Birkenhead,  Liverpool. 

Histo^yfLondom'’  LIj’D”  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical 
■Tames  Melville  M'Cuilocli,  D.D.,  Greenock. 
jec  Mi  lrrMn  'n  CIP  '“ent  of  St.  Peter's,  Birmingham. 

Wm  Pvrer  Es?’’  r'r  n’  pf  J‘artl"’s-  Birmingham;  Canon  of  Worcester. 
£&£»?&  ’ D.qi5oLge^  Boston!  U^fHumanlty-  UniTersit^’  of  St'  And-ws. 

GeorEemSmithS<5Psnhp  '’  LI'V’  ?£ct'Gr  oftheHi?h  School,  Edinburgh, 
ueorge  smith.  Esq.,  I  rmcipal  of  Doveton  College,  Calcutta 

JohnaTaitmEsa’  Ariv,  l!i'  D^Cia-wie?LP?mincr  in  the  University  of  London. 

James  WatsEonq'Fso  ?^  l’v-‘lrf0f  G  “'im™nan  and  Kinross,  Edinburgh. 

J  W  Whltf  P-n  vr(  /  JL^lsbct  ,and  Co  )l  Berners  Street,  London. 

T  1  rmcipal  ol  Huddersfield  College,  Yorkshire 

Edward  Womlfnrrtfipdl  EsTq,’  Ghad  Lod/e.  Kdgbaston,  Birmingham 

burgh.  dford»  Lsq.,  LL.D.,  One  of  II.  M.'s  Inspectors  ofSchools  in  Scotland,  Edin- 

Professor  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin. 

&c-  Ac.  Ac. 


ALTOl'  SMITH’S  MONT  IlLANC1  RAT'Hi'N  ttp  titti' 

at  Eight  o'dock’  “tails  3sS’  arfn°^  °PInN  EYKRY  EVENING  (except  Satunlajb 
office,  EGYPTIAN  11  at  i  ?allery,  Is.  Stalls  can  be  secured  at  the  Box- 

any  extra  charge  TheHwnT^  'p’  daI>  be‘wfen  Eleven  and  Four,  without 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock  ornmg  Eel,resentations  take  place  every  Tuesday  and 


labeUed” "with  6(b  >  P!nts>  ^s.  0d.;  Quarts,  9s. ,  capsuled  and 

genuine,  by  many  respectable  Chemists^hroulhoaTthe^nlteY^  *** 

wn0I-ESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEPOT, 

ANSAR,  nARFOKD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  SOLE  BRITISII  CONSIGNEES, 

- - By  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  ofthe  Metropolis 

A^y^S^«l,eg^8ED  EXTESSI0“ 

benefits  ^h’ich'th^Hc^Sin-Inpfo^tMB^ity 

Leprosy,  affnLta^ardSeesntaI  affordin- in  eases  of  Rheumatism,  Palsy,  Gout, 
This  Charity  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1739  and  a  sufficient  sum 
Ralp'hAnen  ' Prior  P^t  ^  *brou&h  the  munificence  of  one  individual  “ 

Opened Jorthc^receptio,arof"pa!ientst  in>1742^  °f°therS’  ^  H°Spita‘  W3S  er“«d’aad 

PaFients  from  pTr,es.™>j‘  has.  J^ar  by  year,  received  within  its  walls 

^ 50  rcceived>  1U93  have 

tilationPrthenahsonldo  O?  'S  far  h°m  sa.tisfacto,T :  whether  as  regards  its  deficient  ven- 
f  r“ ’  jh.e  auS  jnc?  °(,raany  conveniences  which  Hospital  experience  of  recent  rears 
numbeTof  onnfiesnT^  C;  ur  t.he.wa1t  of  udcfiuate  accommodation  for  the  increasing 
causes  f  ppheants  for  admission,  in  consequence  of  railway  extension  and  other 

The  Governors  have  therefore  recently  availed  themselves  ofthe  opportunitv  of  mir- 
chasing  Premises  contiguous  to  the  Hospital,  upon  which  they  propose  to  erect  New 
SS.  lr/temale  Patients,  with  Day  Rooms  adjoining,  a  ChapeP  and  Committee 
-andi t0  P.rovld?„a?  Exercise  Ground,  for  the  alternate  use  of  both  Sexes 
By  this  plan  they  will  be  able,  not  only  to  supply  much  in  which  the  present  Hospital 
is  entirely  deficient,  but  they  will  so  far  relieve*  the  existing  BuBding  as  to  ^t  of  ts 
Ma^pVatiyengt'r  y  lmproved  for  its  futurc  destination,  visits  exclusive  oeeupalion  by 

required!01  theS6  Additions  and  Improvements,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £20,000  is 

nfto.  a'u™??' i?tal  is  dependent  upon  Voluntary  Contributions  for  at  least  a  third  part 
to  diminish?.1, 8 "n  lt?.rei’  'p^1  *Tbo  obvlous  that  the  Governors  would  not  be  justified 
f"^T'Snhme  t4?B  G’P'tcl  of  the  Institution,  and  that  the  required  sum  must  be  raised 
from  the  Benevolent  throughout  the  Country  at  large 

.  Phe  ILe.abn”  Bptmg's  are,  it  is  true,  in  Bath,— but  this  Hospital  offers  the  use  of  them 
nn nfl’o1  •  tbtoughout  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have  the  recommendation  (the 

W aters^reTalculated  to*  relieve!1"’  “  °f  SUffCriDg  fr°m  ailmeDtS  Wbich  these  Mineral 

kS,i“  ss?;,‘  j3"cS  sms, ••  “  <£ 

Hath,  May  ith,  1857. 

[Signed]  William  Long,  President. 

P.  B.  Duncan,  D.C.L.  i  t.  H.  King. 

J.  H.  MAEKLANn,  D.C.L.  |  George  Monkland. 

Jajies  S.  Brymee.  David  Johnston. 

R.  Hallilay.  J  Jerom  Murch. 

TwlAf'/D  °f  Parliament  under  which  the  Hospital  was  Incorporated,  all 
Donors  of  Forty  Pounds,  in  one  or  more  sums,  become  Governors. 

Gvhnnf^mlH,°ola  Yin  b°i  r_cceivo.d  by  any  of  the  above  named  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
(who  form  the  Appeal  Comnutte  ) ;  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Stare  ;  and  at  the  following  Banks 

In  London,  by  Messrs.  Hoare,  Fleet-street. 

In  Bath,  by  Messrs,  Tugwell,  Ricaedo,  and  Bbymer. 

„  The  Somersetshire  Bank. 

„  The  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Bank. 

»  I  he  National  Provincial  Bank. 

Messrs.  Mogek  and  Jones. 


MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

l^aa^lal9hJinat9nfsodlhat?nt,?eD.St“d3,  of  th,ese  intcrcstinS  branches  of  Science,  can 
Waw/ifo6^10'  2?’t50,  *°  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  Tennant,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Sir.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


UNIVERSITY  LONG  VACATION. 

TNDERGRADUATES  desirous  of  reading  with  a  Tutor  durin? 

j  ensuing  Long  Vacation,  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  may  have  Rooms, 
Board  and  every  accommodation,  at  moderate  cost,  in  the  Buildings  of  the  College, 
Isle  of  Cumbrae,  Greenock.  Reading  twice  a  week  (or  oftener  if  desired,)  with  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gazonove,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Revs,  the 
Bursars,  at  the  College. 

Terms,  thirty  Pounds  per  three  months,  or  Ten  Guineas  per  month,  with  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  when  more  assistance  in  reading  is  afforded. 

The  Isle  of  Cumbrae  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  may  be  reached  from 
London  vid  Glasgow  or  via  Liverpool  and  Greenock. 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  often  a  thought 

passing  through  the  minds  of  literary  and  public  characters,  and  persons  of 
benevolent  feelings.  Apply  as  under,  and  you  will  receive  every  information  required. 
Richard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  years. 


W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 
•  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  6cnt  gratis  on 
application. 

Abchurcb-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C, ;  Established  1809. 
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IBLIOTHEQUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  FER.  This  interesting 

i*  1  Collection  consisting  of  History,  Travels,  Novels,  and  Books  for  youth,  of  the 
t  unexceptional  character,  may  be  had,  stitched,  or  in  elegant  bindings  or  Christ, 
presents,  at  \V.  Jeff's,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Burlington-arcade,  and  69,  kins  s 
I,  Brighton.  Catalogues,  one  stamp,  _ _ _ __ _ . — 

1V1NG  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

hebn^ber^ordJunfeBontains  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  Esq.,  R.A.,  with 

n0Jd'itTLl,  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly;  and 
David  Bqgue,  86,  Fleet-street, _ _ _ . 

IOR  ONE  PENNY  A-MONTH.  Good  Reading  for  all  Christian 

Churchmen,  for  Masters  and  Mistresses,  for  Servants  and ^PENNY POST 1  an 
Is  Amusement  blended  with  Instruction— Subscribe  to  the  PENNY  PUSH,  an 
strated  Magazine,  of  which  the  June  Number  is  now  read y,  F> ‘g*  Onejtain; Seven 

,:np. _ The  Child  of  the  Temple;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVII.  ine  seven 

hops.— Bells,  &c.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,— Office,  377,  Strand,  London. - 

I  HEAP  BOOKS.— Surplus  Copies  of  Macaulay’s  History  of 

/  England,  Stanley's  Sinai,  Vaughan's  Hours  with  the  Mystics ;  Works  7 
neh  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge,  with  many  other  books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  Bull  s 
.eaey  at  Sy  Reduced  Price!.'  Catalogue!  sent  post  free  on  application.  Bull  s 
iBABY,  19.  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  Londop. 

Now  ready,  Postage  free, 

LIST  of  the  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

^  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with 

iwn  from  Circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 

Charles  Edwabd  Mcdie,  New  Oxford-street,  London; 
and  Cross-street,  Mancliest.r 


B 


LACK  WOOD’S 
No.  D.  Price  2s.  6d. 


MAGAZINE  for  JUNE,  1857. 


CONTENTS:— 

What  will  he  do  With  it?  By  Pisistratus  i  The  Athelings;  or,  The  Three  Gifts.— 

Parton _ Unok  I  Part  Last. 

New  Seaside  Studies.-No.  I.  The  Seilly  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  his  Books. 

T(jlp,  Stewart’s  Practical  Angler. 

Rrpncs  of  Clerical  Life— No.  II.  Mr.  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasurea. 
6GUfil's  Lve  Story.  PaHIV.  ,  Maga's  Birthday,  JEtatis  Five  Hrmdred. 

American  Explorations. — China  and  J  apan.  1 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T. 


On  1st  of  June,  price  Is.  0d.,  No.  CXX.  (LXXXIV.  New  Series.) 
m  H  E  E  C  C  L  E  S  I  0  L  0  G  I  S 
Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Ecelesiological  Society. 
Contents  ' The  Theory  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Letter  IV.— The  Bern  Competition— 

T  landaff  Cathedral — The  Arbuthnot  Missal — Mr.  Street  on  German  Pointed  Archi- 
^(Rure— The  Competition  for  Public  Offices  in  Westminster  Hall-The  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition  in  Manchester — Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy,  18o7  R  p 
of  Societies — New  Churches,  Church  Restorations,  Notices,  <sc. 

London:  J.  Mastebs,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. 


On  1st  of  June,  price  Is.,  No.  LIV.,  N.  S.  (0.  S.  No.  CXXXVIII.) 

he  ecclesiast 


I  c. 


DO  WRITERS  ON  HOME,  INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  OR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

bp“iy  « 

eral  Literature.  Terms  of  Publication  forwarded  on  application. 

"HE  ST.  STEPHEN’S  GAZETTE,  a  Review  of  Home,  Indian, 
mial,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  is  published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  price  Sixpence; 

stamped,  Sevenpence. _ _ _ _ _ 

ydifinn  wi TUust, rations.  2s. 

By 


Thirteenth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  2s. 

1HREE  WEEKS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  LEBANON. 

a  Clergyman.^.  Jqhn  w  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  Day,  Seventh  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

'AMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  By  Edward  Stanley, 

D  D.,  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

London :  John  W.  Pabyeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


This  Day,  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

'XAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  PROFESSOR  HAROLD 

j  BROWNE'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARTICLES.  Prepared  with  the  consent 
he  Author,  By  J.  Goble,  M.A. 

London :  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


is  Dav  Library  Edition,  8vo,  much  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  revised,  16s.,  of  the 

IOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  FROM  ITS 

ORIGIN  IN  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  Georgs 
fBY  Lewes.  London  ;  JoHIr  w  parkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


This  Day,  Crown  8vo,  with  236  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  FORTIFICATION,  FIELD  AND  PER- 

J  MANENT,  for  the  Use  of  Students,  Civilian  and  Military.  By  Captain  Lend Y, 
ictor  of  the  Practical  Military  College  at  Sunbury;  late  of  the  French  Staff. 
London:  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  Day  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions,  3  Vols.,  Small  8vo,  21s. 

[I STORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  William  Whbwell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master 
rinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also,  Demy  8vo, 

1UPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME,  containing  the  New  Matter 

n  in  the  Third  Edition  of  Dr.  Whewell’s  “  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
London:  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Two  Vols.,  Feap.  8vo,  12s. 

V  0  R  S.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.” 

By  the  same  Author, 

READINGS  FOR  A  MONTH  PREPARATORY  TO  CON- 

IMATION.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  English 
irch.  Cheaper  Edition,  4s. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  HOLY  WEEK,  2s. 

London:  John  W.  Pabkeb  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

E  CO 


M 


E 


T. 


A  pleasant  satire,  wholesome  for  the  day.  —Examiner.  „ 

An  amusing  little  brochure ,  written  with  great  spirit  and  cleverness.  —Globe. 

A  very  clever  book.” — Caledonian  Mercury .  ,  ,  ....  . 

Very  clever.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  hard  hits  to  the  backslidings  of 

1  Ermugh  of  the  horrible  in  the  details  to  frighten  female  readers  into  hysterics. 

■A  little  good,  wholesome  joking,  at  a  most  absurd  apprehension.”— Dispatch. 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street, 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

TOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax.  Gentle- 
man.”  2  Vols.  21s. 

A  ARK  AND  FAIR.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rookingham.”  3  Vols. 

^ Dark  and  Fair’  takes  its  place  among  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  season,  and 
serves  to  be  popular.  It  is  graceful,  brilliant,  and  continuously  interesting.  —  Globe. 

tOOD  IN  EVERYTHING.  By  Mrs.  Foot.  2  Vols. 

“  There  is  both  talent  and  power  in  this  novel.” — M etunger. 

rOHN  HALIFAX.  GENTLEMAN.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
in  1  Vol.,  10s.  6d.  bound. 


Also,  just  ready,  in  3  Vols. 

I  H  E  TWO  ARISTOCRACIES 


By  Mrs.  Gore. 

Hnu  and  Blacxiit,  Publishers,  Successors  to  Hinsi  Colbcxn 


rnvTRNTs _ Discipline  the  Defence  of  Doctrine — The  Gospel  of  St.  John  Auberlen 

on  Danief  a^dthe  Apoealypse.  (Third  Notiee)-RCboul's  Appeals  to  his  Contempo- 
raries— Reviews  and  Notices.  , 

London:  J.  Mastebs,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  POETRY.  The  number  for  June,  price  4d.  It 

contains  the  choicest  of  the  present  and  the  past.  A  Volume  yearly.  Vols.  I.  to 
IV.,  price  5s.  6d.  each,  or  superbly  bound  for  presents,  7s.  6d.  A  number  to  any  person 
enclosing  five  postage  stamps. 

Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. _ _ 

KINO  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  Dramatic  Poem.  Second 

Edition.  4s.  6d. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
SPRING:  March  and  April  Ditties,  and  Echoes  of  Maytide. 

Boswobth  and  Habeison,  215,  Regent-street, _ _ _ 

A  NEW  TALE  BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

On  the  10th  inst.  will  be  published,  in  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  price  21s., 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

COMPLETION  OF  “LITTLE  DORRIT” 

Now  ready,  price  21s.,  cloth,  or  24s.  6d.,  half-bound  morocco, 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Containing  40 

Illustrations,  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  Uniform  with  "  Bleak  House,  David 
Copperfield,"  “Dombey  and  Son,”  &c. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  II,  Bouveric-street. _ _ _ 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  THACKERAY’S  MISCELLANIES. 

Now  ready,  price  6s.,  the 

'C'OURTH  VOLUME  OF  “MISCELLANIES.”  By  W.  M. 

CoNTENTCsK:-The  Fitz-Boodle  Papers-Men's  Wives-A  Shabby-Genteel  Story- 
The  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.  Also  published 
separately,  at  various  prices. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, _ . 

Price  10s.  6d.  coloured,  with  Twenty  Coloured  Plates, 

nOPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  AQUARIUM  OF  MARINE 

L  AND  FRESHWATER  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.  By  Geobgb  Bbbiiingham 
Sowebby,  F.L.S. 

London  :  Lovell  Rbbvb,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

Price  10s.  6d.  coloured,  with  Twenty  Coloured  Plates, 

POPULAR  GREENHOUSE  BOTANY ;  containing  a  Familiar 

and  Technical  Description  of  the  Plants  chiefly  desirable  for  Cultivation  in  the 
Greenhouse.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 

London:  Lovell  Reeve,  Henrietta-street,  Coven b-garden. _ 

In  8vo,  price  18s.,  Vol.  III.  (Galatians  to  Philemon)  of 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT:  with  a  critically  revised  Text: 

a  Digest  of  various  Readings :  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage:  Prolegomena:  and  a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Couhentahy  iii 
English.  For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Hexby  Alford, 
B.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

The  Concluding  Volume  is  in  Preparation. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place,  London;  and  Dbighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge.^ 

Recently  published,  price  10s.,  with  1100  Engravings, 

Dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences.  By  o.  w. 

Fbancis,  F.L.S.  Explanatory  of  Terms,  Materials,  Instruments,  Processes  in 
the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  Trades,  Manufactures,  &c. 

J.  Allen,  20,  Warwiek-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. _ _ 

SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 

CRIMINALS,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Geobgr  Geey,  Bart,  &e.  &c.  &c.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Tancred,  Bart.  Hatchard.  Price  One  Shilling. 

“Cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary.  ....  the  most  practical 

and  efficient  antidote  to  the  alarming  increase  of  crime.”— Morning  Chronicle. 

“  One  of  the  best  suggestions  we  have  yet  seen,  which  we  trust  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Home  Secretary.”— Morning  Star,  April  16th. 

See  also  the  French  paper,  La  Verite.  ......  T. 

“  The  plan  seems  to  be  marked  with  much  good  sense  and  simplicity.  It  is  already 

in  virtual  operation  in  Ireland.” — Guardian ,  May  27th.  _ _ _ _ _ 

A  THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  KINGSLEY'S  “WESTWARD  KOI” 
Just  ready,  in  one  handsomely  printed  volume  (520  pages),  Crown  8vo, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

•  •  a  few  copies  of  the  Second  Edition,  in  3  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  £1 11s.  6d.,  are 
still  on  hand. 

WESTWARD  HO  !  or,  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir 

Anayas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Burrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon  in  the  Reign  or 
Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Rendered  into  modem  English  by 

Charles  Kingsley.  ....  ,  „ 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. _ _ 

Lately  published,  in  square  8vo,  price  14s.  extra  cloth  gilt.  Second  Edition, 

POETS  AND  STATESMEN,  THEIR  HOMES  AND  MEMO¬ 
RIALS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  WINDSOR  AND  ETON :  Consist¬ 
ing  of  Biographical  Sketches,  with  Extracts  from  their  Writings,  or  Speech^. 
Embellished  with  Nineteen  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  Drawn  and  Engraved  / 
C.  and  E.  Rudclyffe. 

Poets : — Milton,  Cowley,  Denham,  Walleb,  Pope. 

Statesmen: — Bubke,  Fox,  Grenville,  Canning,  Whllrslbi. 

By  William  Dowling,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister.  K<vt 
Presents  or  Prises :  calf  extra,  18s.,  morocco,  21s. 

London;  E,  P.  Williams,  Publisher,  Bride-court,  Bridge-str-1.  Diacsir  > 
and  Eton  College, 
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This  day,  with  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work,  8vo,  12s. 

Lives  of  lords  kenyo.v,  efj.enborough  and 

TENTERDEN.  By  Lord  Campbell,  LED.,  Chief  Jus  ice  of  England  Form 
ing  the  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justice! of Engfaud ?' 

_ _ _ _ John  Murray,  Alhcmarle-stroct. 

NEW  WORK,  BY  GEORGE  BORROW. 

Now  ready,  2  Vois.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

^FHE  ROMANY  RYE:  a  Sequel  to  “  Envenom.”  Rv  George 
1  Borrow,  Author  of"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  "The  Gypsies  of  Spain,”  &c 

Various  portions  are  known  to  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  Mr.  Borrow's  career  while 

?  ?  exaggeration,  such  of  his  characters  as  we  chance  to  h^e  known  and 
thjmayb H—  P-turesque.y 

pif»eS\^*by**v^,e  Creatol^S’v^li^^SuP°I'^'®erjT0*Pect  it^f,UseemsU transferred^  to^U 
- _ _ _ _ _ John  Murray,  A I  bemarl  e-street. 


T  rri  ™  ™S,da-V’ in  Post  8vo’  P,ice  7s-  6d->  with  Frontispiece, 

HESy  PoweiL"  0LGA:  a  Ilussian  Tale-  Ry  the  Author  of 
Arthur  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co..  25.  Paternoster-row. 


r  .  rT,MC-rr  fdst  P“b‘is^d.  8to,  cloth,  2s.  6d„  Bailiie  Prize  Essay, 

C  Arguments™  both  SWes.D By1  S.sEiF5  “  ExP0siti°n  of  the 
religious  students?”— ^Yi«n^m.haVe  "0t  met  With  3  better  Manual  for  the  use  of 

candour  an^  Us^mora!etone°”Axea^!1*she^  3monS  controversial  works  alike  by  its 

vitaUf  rarfhoversie's^in'thirrnost'c'nnt-866 * 4)^6*’^6 * * *!611*'11^ the  ,atest  asP«ots  ofthe  most 
commend  it  to  the  student  The  miXSrih,.,{!d  suF?estiYe  shaPe-  w«  earnestly 
description.”  ’  m,nlster»  the  honest  inquirer  of  every  grade  and 

- - Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co..  25,  Paternoster-row. 

BV  F.  E.  SMEDLEY,  Esq. 

TWT,rS01.1Hi02.LTILLE  FAMILT-  Ch«» 

E  E  YJ tt-  A  R  U  N  H  E  h.  3s.  boards  ;  4s.  cloth. 

v  a  v  FAR  LEIGH.  2s.  6d.  boards ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

- AliTtfpli  Hall.  Vihtue,  and  Co„  25,  Paternoster-row 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

PnCe  10s'  6d’’  post  8vo>  cloth<  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

S°EJGunh^Coionlil^Vh  tA  rGefsl’aphy  aiul  Natural  History  of 

F.R.G.S.  Author  of"  Kaffraha.”bltantS’&C’  Bj  the  Rev’  Feancis  Fleming,  M.  A., 

ATORTHERN  AFRICA:  Evenings  in  my  Tfnt-  or  Wan 

*n.  wi^r^t;antiohnes,Ap^ea24sSahara-  By  N’  ^  «**£  »**. 

^NCHIAPASTld  YUCATANAIEth  1  Ft  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
s  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Engraving's  S^^rns.  New  Edition, 


price 


numerous  Illustrations*  Post  Svoi  cioth.  Price  8^°“*  re¥iSed  “d  enl3r°ed’  With 

- - HALL,  VIRTUE,  AND  CO„  25,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  — 

^  [Thia  day. 

JUprict2.:  0r’  the  Close  of  an  Era-  Ry  Bungener.  2  Yols. 
G  *  and  what  axe  its  us^Iy  W.G.’barrrVt.11  WUh  w]^  3s.  6d 

TFLF^? Ft 8?oFcAthMAN'  Edited  by  George  Gilfillan. 

7. 

H  priLL?  A-  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

g 

T>IFit?FAGES  T0  ENGLISH  SHRINES  Bv Mrs  S  C  Halt 

stnely  bold  and  gS?,  pricefi  b?  F’  W’  Fai““*.  F-S^  Medium  8vo,  hand! 

Q 

TH|  USE0F  SUNSHINE.”  A  Christmas  Narrative  Bv 

±  enella  Bute  Smedley.  Second  Edition,  Fcap.,  cloth,  price  6s.  V  ’  * 

R°?sAi;EeatlyAoundaUthentic  Narrative’  Second  Edition,  price 

^  Major  WaF^REmp!i  EA^?J?R  ;  or>  Wild  Sports  of  Tndia.  Bv 
»teel,  Post  8vo,  cloth*,,  iMPBELL.  of  Skipness.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  oh 

ARTHUR  HALl  VIRTUE,  AND  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


TUPPER’S  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY 
n'mtreTHnmp Tu  WLM  a,n,eTW/“rtrait'  after  3  Bust  by  Durham, price 8s. 

I  HL  IH1RIIE1H  EDI  1  ION  OE  PRO  VER  M I  A  T  PUT  i  n 

1  SOPHY  (being  from  the  Seventy-fifth  Thousand)  ilAL  FHIL°- 

_ London :  T.  Hatchahd,  187,  Piccadilly. 

BAGSTER'S  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  B1BLICA1-  a  Com 

mentary  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free!"  ^ 

BAGS  I  ER’S  LARGE  PRINT  PARAGRAPH  BIBIF.  oa„i. 

Book  separate.  Introductions,  Indexes,  Maps.  Specimens',  by  Post,  free.LE '  ^ 

London:  Samuel  Bagstee  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row. 

_ _ Catalogues  of  Billies  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  Post,  free. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  Post  2s.  8d  “ 

D  E NATURE,^  CAUS^S,d  ANDETRE ATUv/e NTdEByd^j  ’  yAS  T0  lTS 
o”  th££fe  Ear  SackviRe-str^venS? 

_ _ _ John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

DJust  published,  post  8vo,  cloth,  10s,  6d. 

TGESTION  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS.  By  T  K 

at  St.  Mary’s  Medicd  Schoof  l°  St‘  Mary'S  H°Spital-  3nd  Lecturer  6n  Medici 

_ Dondon :  John  Chukchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

POPULAR  MEDICAL  SERIES  FOR  GENERAL~READERS. 

Price  of  each  volume,  2s.  6d 

TH|yiieTm.d1ACH  AND  ITS  BiFFIC ULTIES.  By  Sir  James 

HEALTHY  SKIN.  By  Eeasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT.  By  T.  Whaeton  Jones,  F  R  S 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS.  By  Samuel  Fenwice  MD 
CIPLBSOF  HYGBINR^  ^ 

M.DfcADACH£S:  THEIR  CAU8ES  AND  ™RIR  CURE.  By  Henby  G.  Weight, 

Sn»wfflT  SUDDEN  DEATH.  By  A.  B.  Gbanville,  F.R.S. 
EEAsUMFuESWro?0N,F.as°F  PR0L0NGING  LIFE-  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by 
THE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE.  By  James  M  Gully  MD 
RobNeKtNUowFm.DI,1SEASES’  LIV£R  AND  ST°MACH  COMPLAINTS.'  By  G. 

ON  SEA-BATHING  AND  SEA-AIR.  By  Geobge  Haetwig,  M  D. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.  By  George  Haetwig  M  D 
ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Henry  Jordan. 

London  :  John  Churchill.  New  Burlington-street. 

Price  6s.,  just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

A  TWTNE  OF  WAYSIDE  IVY;  or.  Three  Tales  from  on 

a  Old  Woman's  Note- Book,  By  Margaret  Cassgn. 

‘ThPvTIh!  ?rf^Va/slde  \yy  ’ is  ^ery  pleasant  readingr.”-^^a/or. 

-Sunday  Tim ^  ]  are  “  VeTy  mterestlne.  and  unll  doubtless  be  very  successful.” 

“  The  authoress  is  favourably  known  to  the  lovers  of  fiction  as  the  writer  of  serev.l 
—SunC<>S’  and  the  present  volume  of  agreeable  narratives  will’sustain  her  reputation/’ 

John  Mqyqn,  28,  Maddox-street,  Regent-street. 

T aw B R,A i11 1  H U ll'r()N ' S’  BOOTH'S,  AND 

tiaion  DCDGSON  S,  307,  Regent-street,  London,  W.,  next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
List  of  New  Books  lately  added  in  English,  French,  and  German  literature  — 

Nnrao  ICnllr  ^  .  . ..  ..  .. 


The  Norse  Folk.  By  Brace. 

To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be  ?  By  Andersen 

Fortune's  Chinese  in  1853-56. 

Robertson  s  Trinity  Chapel  Sermons 
Third  Series. 

The  University.  By  Kirkpatrick. 

Thackeray’s  Miscellanies.  Vol.  IV. 

Romany  Rye.  By  Borrow. 

Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  Lords  Kenyon 
Ellenborough,  and  Tenterden 

Napier's  Life.  4  Vols.— Herschcl's  Essays. 

Davis’s  Chinese.  2  Vols. 

Bacon’s  Works.  By  Ellis,  Spedding,  and 
Heath.  3  Vols. 

Mothers  and  Sons.  3  Vols. 

Nothing  New.  By  the  Author  of  John 
Halifax. 

Arago's  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Men. 

The  City ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows.  By 
Guthrie. 

Memoirs  of  St.  Simon.  By  Bayle  St 
John. 

Barth’s  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 


Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Dynevor  Terrace. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

Photo,  the  Suiiote.  By  Morier. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Bombay  to  Bushire. 

Bonar's  Desert  of  Sinai. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Spottiswoode's  Tarantasse  Journey. 

Still  Waters. 

Bunbury’s  Russia  after  the  War. 

M a'y  Hamilton. 

Miller’s  Testimony  ofthe  Bocks. 

Dark  and  Fair. 

Egypt  and  the  Great  Suez  Canal. 
Armstrong’s  Arctic  Voyages. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District. 

Below  the  Surface. 

Sister  of  Charity.  By  Mrs.  Challice. 
Under  the  Lime  Trees. 

Olmstead’s  Texas. — Fortunes  of  Glencore, 
Barchester  Towers.  By  Trollope. 
Chandless’  Visit  to  the  Salt  Lake. 

Lake’s  Defence  of  Kars. 


Bacon.  Par  C.  de  Remusat. 

Riehlieu.  Par  Michelet. 

Villemain,  Choix  d’Etudes  LittAraires. 
Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 
Grandcourt,  Portraits  Intimes  du  XVIII. 
Siecie. 

Domeneck,  Journal  d’un  Missionaire  au 
Texas  et  au  Mexique. 

Barante,  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biogra- 
phiques. 

Du  Casse,  Precis  Historique  des  Opera¬ 
tions  Militaires  en  Orient. 

Le  D5mon  d’Argent.  Par  Conscience. 
Germaine.  Par  About. 

La  Paienne.  Par  Pichat. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobrieres.  Par  Madame  C. 
Reybaud. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse.  9  tomes. 
Marechal  Marmont  devant  l’Histoire. 
Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat.  Tome  XV. 
Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  Scudo. 

La  Liberte  de  Conscience.  Par  Jules 
Simon. 

Mademoiselle  la  Ruine.  Par  Montepin. 
Madame  Bovary.  Par  Faubert. 

La  Terre  et  l’Homme.  Par  Maury. 
Channing  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres.  Par 
Remusat. 

Causeries  de  Samedi.  Par  Pointmartin. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

Comment  il  ne  faut  pas  Preeher.  Pa r 
Roussel. 

Reforme.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Guerre  de  Religion.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Boite  d’Argent.  Par  Dumas  fils. 

Les  Metis  de  la  Savane.  Par  Carry. 

Raoul  Desloges.  Par  Alphonse  Karr. 

2  tomes. 

Kohl.  J.  G.  Reisen  un  Nordwesten  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten. 

Meine  Zweite  Weltreise.  Von  Ida  Pfeifer* 

4  bde. 

Der  Augenblick  des  G Hick’s.  Von  Hack- 
lander.  2  bde. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  die 
Konigin.  Von  Bacher. 

Norddeutsches  Leben. 

Ziehen.  2  bde. 

Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla. 

Seltsame  Geschichten. 

Koenig. 

Rheder  und  Matrose.  Von  Ernst  Will- 
komm. 

Schatzkartlein  des  Gevathermanns,  Von 
Auerbach. 

Sol)  und  Haben.  Von  Freytag. 

Stein’s  Leben.  Von  G.  H.'Pcrtz.  7  bde. 
Frauenliebe  und  Kunstleiberuf,  Vo* 
Caroline  Edhren. 


philosophische 
3  bde. 

Von  Ednarde 

Von  G.  Keller. 
Von  Heinrich 


Subscription,  One  Guinea  upwards. 

Terms  for  Country  Subscriptions  and  Book  Societies,  Sent  on  application, 

307,  Regent-street,  London,  W, 
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New  Burlington-street, 
June  Qth. 

BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  MONTH. 


Home  ltfe  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  By  Cha-ri.es 

Lobing  Bbace,  Author  of  “  Home  Life  in  Germany/*  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Now  ready . 

ii. 

TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE.  By  TTans  Christian  Andersen, 

Author  of  “  The  Improvisatore,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [Now  ready. 

III. 

SINAT,  THE  HF.DTAZ,  AND  SOUD  VN.  Wanderines  around 

the  Birthplace  of  the  Prophet,  and  across  the  Ethiopian  D  sert  from  Sawallin  to 
Khastoum.  By  James  Hamilton,  Author  of  “  Wanderings  in  North  Africa.”  Post 
870.  [Just  ready. 

IV. 

Narrative  of  travels  in  Egypt,  including  an 

Account  of  the  Projected  Great  Suez  Canal.  By  M.  Babthelemy  St.  Hilaibe. 
8vo,  14s. 

“  One  of  the  most  able  and  suggestive  volumes  given  to  the  public  for  many  years.” — 
Morning  Star. 

v. 

Anne  sherwood.  3  ™is. 

[Just  ready. 

ti. 

TT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  By  Charles  Reade. 

X  Illustrated  Edition.  Twelfth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  5s.  [Now  ready. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON-STREET, 

Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Now  published,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  466,  cloth,  price  12s. 

HE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelchek. 

Trubnek  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row. _ 

French  books.— williams  and  norg  ate’s  french 

CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  May,  1857,  Post  free,  for  One  Stamp. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London; 

2' i,  South  Frcderick-strcet,  Edinburgh. _ 

Just  published,  price  5s.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 

THE  UNIVERSITY ;  its  Historically  received  conception,  con¬ 
sidered  with  especial  reference  to  OXFORD.  By  Edward  Kirkpatrick, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London; 

and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOME." 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.,  cloth, 

A  LEGEND  OF  GLENCOE,  AND  Ol'HER  POEMS.  By  the 

J  V  Rev.  John  Andebson,  Minister  of  Kinnoull;  Author  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Home.** 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Grf.en,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE  BRITISH  ISLETS. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.,  Crown  8vo,  with  4  Maps  and  45  Engravings  on  Wood, 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  ISLETS  OF  BRITAINE.  By  Walter 

Cooper  Dendy,  Author  of  “  The  Philosophy  of  Mystery,”  Ac. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


T 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  ARCHER  GURNEY. 

Songs  of  early  summer  and  echoes  from  the 

SANCTUARY.  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  PRESENT.  A  book  of  and  for  the  people. 

Second  Edition,  Is.  6d.  Library  Edition,  5s. 

IPHIGENIA  AT  DELPHI.  Tragedy.  6s. 

Longman  and  Co. 


COLLECTIVE  EDITION  OF  MR.  READE’S  POEMS,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S 
FINAL  REVISION. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  jirice  £1,  cloth, 

The  poetical  works  of  john  edmund  reade. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  additional  Poems. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 


“  1  Italy’  abounds  in  dignity  of  thought ; 
its  pictures,  never  devoid  of  grace,  at  times 
reach  sublimity.  .  .  .  ‘  Revelations  of  Life’ 
has  the  merit  of  an  elevated  purpose, 
thoughtfully  expounded,  earnestly  en¬ 
forced,  and  illustrated  with  great  power 
and  beauty.  .  .  .  ‘  Life’s  Episode’  is  the 
story  of  a  poet’s  life,  whose  aspirations 
are  thwarted  by  the  pangs  of  remorse: 
the  drama  is  bared  of  adventitious  orna¬ 
ment,  overteeming  with  thought,  and 
throughout  severe  as  a  piece  of  sculpture.” 
Athenceum. 

“‘Cain  the  Wanderer’  is  an  extraordi¬ 


nary  performance,  whether  in  its  deep 
thought,  or  its  touches  of  exquisite 
beauty.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  ‘Catiline’  indicates  superior  strength : 
its  scenes  are  drawn  with  a  finish  and 
great  power ;  they  have  passion,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  genuine  emotion.” — Examiner. 

“  ‘  Man  in  Paradise/ — In  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Reade  is 
eminent.  His  imagery  is  warm  and  glow¬ 
ing;  and  passages,  as  whole  poems,  may 
be  found  of  great  power  and  poetical  ex¬ 
cellence.” — Spectator. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


b 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WARDEN.” 

Just  published,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author 

of"  The  Warden.” 


“‘The  Warden’  was  a  remarkable 
book ;  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  is  still  more 
remarkable.  We  cannot  but  describe  Mr. 
Trollope’s  story  as  uncommonly  graphic 
and  clever." — Leader. 

“  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  does  not  depend 
only  on  story  for  its  interest ;  the  careful 
writing,  the  good  humour  with  atendeney 
often  to  be  Shandean  in  its  expression, 
and  the  sense  and  right  feeling  with 
which  the  way  is  threaded  among  ques¬ 
tions  of  high  church  and  low  church,  are 
very  noticeable,  and  secure  for  it  unques¬ 
tionable  rank  among  the  few  really  well- 
written  tales  that  every  season  produces.” 
— Examiner. 

“  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  is  a  very  clever 
book.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  former  story,  ‘The  Warden,’  and  is 
written  in  the  same  vein,  but  with  more 


power  and  finish.  .  .  .  Every  chapter  is 
full  of  fresh  amusement.  .  .  .  Considering 
the  dangers  he  runs,  Mr.  Trollope’s  success 
is  wonderfully  great.  The  theologians, 
unlike  most  theologians  in  novels,  are 
thoroughly  human,  and  retain  the  mixed 
nature  of  ordinary  men ;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  described  impartially.  The 
author  is  not  a  party  writer,  trying  to  run 
down  the  wrong  party  by  painting  it  all 
black,  and  the  right  party  all  white.  He 
sees  and  paints  the  follies  of  either 
extreme.  Then,  again,  he  has  the  merit 
of  avoiding  the  excess  of  exaggeration. 
He  possesses  an  especial  talent  for  drawing 
what  may  be  called  the  second  class  of 
good  people.  .  .  Mr.  Trollope  manages  to 
do  this  admirably;  and  though  his 
pudding  may  have  the  fault  of  being  all 
plums,  yet  we  cannot  deny  it  is  excellent 
eating." -^Saturday  Review. 


NEW  WORKS. 


DR.  BARTH’S  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo,  63s. 


2. 


pAPTAIN  BURTON’S  FOOTSTEPS  IN  EAST 

\_7  AFRICA ;  or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.  18s. 

3. 

OPHE  FRANKS,  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  APPEAR- 

I  ANCE  IN  HISTORY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  PEPIN.  By 
Walteb  C.  Perry,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 


s 


4. 

IR  J.  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  FROM  THE  EDIN¬ 
BURGH  and  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,  ADDRESSES,  and  other 
Pieces.  8vo,  18s. 

6. 

A  RAGO’S  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  DISTINGUISHED 

A  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
Admiral  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 

6. 

Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  the  Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Cbossb. 
Post  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

7. 

THE  FAIRY  FAMILY:  A  Series  of  Ballads  and 

Metrical  Tales,  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  Crown 
8vo,  with  2  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

8. 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF.  Illustrated  by 

D  George  Cruikshank.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Knight,  from 
Authentic  Sources,  by  Robert  B.  Brough,  Esq.  No.  II.  with  2  Plates 
Royal  8vo,  Is. 

9. 

MUSIC  THE  VOICE  OF  HARMONY  IN  CREA¬ 
TION.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Mary  Jane  Estcourt.  Ecap. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

10. 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo,  6s.  6d. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEARLY  READY. 


XI. 


FT'ALLANGETTA,  THE  SQUATTER’S  HOME  :  A 

X  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  William  Howitt.  Author  of  “Two 
Years  in  Victoria,”  &c.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo. 


XII. 


London;  Longman,  Bsown,  Gbeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts, 


T7ACATI0NS  IN  IRELAND.  By  C.  R.  Weld, 

V  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo,  with  a  View  of  Rosse  Castle. 

[On  Thursday  neat. 

XIII. 

CUMMER  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  ALPS  :  with  the 

O  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Ascent  of  the  Altels,  the  Pass  of  the  Strah* 
leek,  &e.  By  T.  W.  Hinchliff,  Barrister-at-law.  Post  8vo,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

XIY. 

WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
George  Mac  Donald.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 

xv. 

POEMS.  By  George  Mac  Donald.  Author  of 

“  Within  and  Without.”  Fcap.  8yo. 


IV/rOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  The  Music  printed 

1VX  with  the  Words,  Imperial  8vo,  small  music  size,  convenient  and  legible 
at  the  Pianoforte,  but  more  portable  than  the  usual  form  of  Musical  Publi- 
cations. 

XVII. 

Memoirs  and  letters  of  colonel  moun¬ 
tain,  C.B.,  late  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  India. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Mountain.  1  Vol.  Post  8vo.  Portrait. 

XVIII. 

pOLONEL  MURE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAN- 

\-J  GUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  Vol.  V. 
containing  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  remaining  Historians  of  the  Attic 
Period.  8vo. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS, 
AND  ROBERTS. 
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Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  14-s. 

LENTEN  SERMONS.  A  Series  of  Sermons  preached  on 

the  Evening  of  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  Season  of  Lent, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-tho-Virgin,  Oxford,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Rev.  Dr.  IIook,  Rev.  C.  J.  P.  Eyre,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly,  Rev.  Dr.  Heurtley,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Rev.  Dr.  Goul- 
burn,  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

Now  Edition,  now  ready,  Yol.  II.,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B. 

Pusey,  D.D. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

In  a  few  days,  Fcap.  8vo, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  D.D.,  late  Lord 

xx  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Clewer;  with  an  Introduction  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

In  the  Press,  Fcap.  8vo, 

ESSAYS  ON  CHURCH  PENITENTIARIES,  &c. 


J ust  ready,  new  editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  FESTIVALS.  Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

THE  PASTOR  IN  HIS  CLOSET  ;  or,  a  Help  to  the 

Devotions  of  the  Clergy.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 


Also  the  following  Series  of  Works  edited  and  partly  written  by  the  late 
Bishop  Armstrong. 

Tracts  for  the  Christian  seasons.  Four 

Volumes. 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 

Second  Series.  Four  Volumes. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS. 

Four  Volumes. 

TRACTS  FOR  PAROCHIAL  USE.  Seven  Volumes. 
THE  NATIONAL  MISCELLANY.  Four  Volumes. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London  :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 


Just  ready,  a  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s. 

/CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  Arthur 

Ay  Cleveland  Coxe,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.  With 
Corrections,  and  a  Preface  to  the  English  Edition  by  the  Author. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London:  J.  H.  and  J.  Parkre. 

Now  ready, 
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THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

T  has  beeD  said  that  hypocrisy  is  the  involuntary  tribute 
which  is  paid  by  vice  to  the  majesty  of  virtue.  The 
mockery  of  representative  institutions  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  thought  fit  to  set  up  may,  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  homage  paid  by 
despotism  to  liberty.  For  what  purpose  this  figment  of  a 
Parliament  was  stuck  up,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  divine.  One 
would  almost  suppose  that  the  Emperor  kept  it  only  as  an 
amulet  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  or  to  avert  the  Nemesis  of 
a  too  prosperous  tyranny.  He  surrounds  himself  with  the  em¬ 
blems  of  freedom,  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisee 
wore  his  phylactery,  or  a  tipsy  Mussulman  hangs  a  bit  of  the 
Koran  round  his  throat.  For  any  practical  working  or 
independent  operation  the  French  Chamber  is  absolutely 
useless  and  contemptible.  The  Government  send  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Chamberlain  to  turn  out  M.  Montalembert— -the 
“  Chevalier  d'honneur  of  the  Princesse  Bacciocchi  ”  is  re¬ 
commended  to  the  electors  of  Corsica  by  an  autograph 
letter  signed  “Napoleon” —  and  the  distinguished  func¬ 
tionary  in  question  presents  himself  to  his  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  constituents  with  a  declaration  that,  if  any  other 
person  should  come  forward,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  their  political  career  has  proved  eminently 
consistent  with  their  personal  status.  A  Parliament  of 
flunkeys  is  of  course  the  Paradise  of  ffunkeydom.  A  certain 
Roman  Emperor  paid  the  ancient  constitution  of  Rome  the 
eomplimeut  of  creating  his  horse  a  Consul.  His  French 
imitator,  emulous  of  that  practical  epigram  on  free  institu¬ 
tions,  constructs  his  Parliament  out  of  chevaliers  d'honneur. 

Shallow  people,  who  judge  of  men  and  things  only  by 
temporary  results,  seem  to  us  to  have  formed  as  false 
and  unfounded  a  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon’s  present  success  as  they  formerly  had  conceived  of  his 
character  and  abilities.  Ten  years  ago,  all  the  world  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  great  fool — now  all  the  world  hails  him  as  a 
great  statesman.  But  the  world,  it  appears  to  us,  in  both 
instances  has  fallen  into  a  great  mistake.  Without  consider¬ 
able  ability,  character,  and  courage,  no  man  could  have 
reached  the  position  which  Louis  Napoleon  occupies.  But 
when  his  admirers — not  being  chevaliers  d'honneur — claim 
for  him  the  character  of  a  statesman,  we  may  ask  them 
what  the  object  of  their  praise  has  done  for  the  country  he 
aspired  to  govern  1  The  revolution  of  1848  was,  without 
question,  a  great  blunder  and  a  great  catastrophe.  W e  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  compli¬ 
cations  arising  out  of  it  had  given  birth,  was,  in  1851, 
rapidly  approaching  an  intolerable  climax.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  allow  that  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2nd  may  have  | 


been  inevitable,  without  pretending  that  either  the  act  or 
the  actor  can  be  justified  on  any  principle  known  to  the 
code  of  private  honour  or  of  public  morality.  But  without 
staying  to  inquire  into  the  original  crime — for  crime  it  was 
— by  which  Imperial  power  was  acquired,  let  us,  before  we 
consent  to  repeat  the  parrot-cry  of  fulsome  adulation,  ask 
ourselves  to  what  ends  that  power  has  been  applied,  and  what 
it  has  accomplished.  We  shall  be  told  that  it  has  matle 
France  tranquil.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe  that  there  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  tian- 
quillity— one  the  tranquillity  of  a  refreshing  repose,  the 
other  the  tranquillity  of  a  lethargic  torpor.  There  are  some 
crises  in  disease  in  which  the  relief  produced  by  a  poweilul 
opiate  may  be  essential  and  salutary  j  but  to  make  the  medi¬ 
cine  part  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  diet  is  not  to  appease  the 
delirium,  but  to  undermine  the  constitution.  Which  species 
of  tranquillity  is  it  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  administered  to 
France  ?  Has  his  treatment  consisted  in  the  violent  remedies 
of  the  ignorant  quack,  or  in  the  healing  wisdom  of  the  skilful 
physician  1  The  condition  of  things  in  1 85 1  was  critical  and 
exceptional,  and  the  coup  d'etat ,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all, 
must  be  defended  on  exceptional  grounds.  But  the  character 
of  the  man  who  took  advantage  of  a  political  juncture  to 
further  his  own  ambitious  and  personal  objects  must  be 
judged,  not  by  the  temporary  success  of  the  stroke,  but  by  the 
permanent  result  which  he  has  produced  on  the  country  the 
government  of  which  he  has  seized.  The  position  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  history  will  depend,  not  on  the  fortunate 
accident  of  his  usurpation,  but  on  the  political  system  v,  Inch 
he  has  established,  and  on  the  future  of  which  he  has  laid  the 
foundation. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  respects  the  social 
or  political  situation  of  France  is  better  in  1857  than  it  was 
when  Louis  Napoleon  possessed  himself  of  absolute  power 
in  1851,  we  confess  that  we  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer.. 
If  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  gifted  with  any  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  his  first  aim  would  have 
been  to  reconstruct,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  revolutionary 
disorganization,  some  vital  and  self-sustaining  principle  of 
government.  Instead  of  this,  he  has  contented  liimselt  u  itli 
relying  on  the  mere  brute  force  which  tor  the  moment  had 
become  all-powerful  in  the  midst  01  social  distraction.  The 
indolence  and  love  of  pleasure .  which  seem  to  be 
the  characteristics  of  his  disposition  have  detened  him 
from  attempting  to  build  up  any  political  system 
offering  to  France  the  prospect  of  a  solid  and  reason¬ 
able  tranquillity.  The  Government  of  the  2nd  of  Decem¬ 
ber  was,  in  its  origin,  an  occasional  Government,  and 
it  has  never  had  the  moral  force  to  give  a  permanent  cha¬ 
racter  to  its  constitution.  As  long  as  the  Givil  List  is  voted, 
the  metropolis  amused,  and  the  people  kept  Irom  grumbling 
by  donatives,  the  Emperor  ot  the  French  seems  to  bo  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  performed  all  the  functions  which  his  posi¬ 
tion  imposes  upon  him.  But  what  root  has  Government,  in. the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  taken  in  France  under  the  auspices 
of  its  present  ruler  1  Has  it  advanced  one  ^ step  in  public 
opinion  since  the  fusillades  of  December!  I  lie  fiist  Napo¬ 
leon  founded  his  throne  on  the  aggressive  passions  of  an 
unchained  democracy.  As  long  as  he  could  teed  their  maw 
with  glory,  he  retained  his  influence ;  but  when  the 
moment  of  adversity  arrived,  he  paid  the  just  and  natural 
penalty  of  a  selfish  and  unpatriotic  policy.  His  power  faded 
as  quickly  as  it  had  grown  ;  and  the  gourd  which  had  sprung 
up  in  a  day  under  the  summer’s  sun,  was  withered  as  quickly 
by  the  autumn  frost.  The  first  Napoleon  fell  because  he 
had  used  the  power  committed  to  him  solely  for  his  personal 
and  selfish  ends — because  he  had  never  sought  to  identify  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  or  the  interests  ot  the  Empire  with 
the  objects  which  he  pursued  with  so  much  ability  and  good 
fortune. 
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His  nephew,  with  far  inferior  genius,  but  almost  greater 
luck,  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  policy,  and  hastening  to 
the  same  end.  Can  any  reasonable  or  thoughtful  man  see,  in 
the  existing  situation  of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  the  promise  of  a  tranquil  future  1  In  what 
respect,  we  would  ask,  is  the  political  repose  of  France  more 
assux-ed  since  the  2nd  of  December,  1851 1  There  is  still 
the  unmixed  government  of  the  sword.  Public  opinion, 
intellect,  and  worth  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
demi-monde  rabble  of  a  Court  of  adventurers.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  the  Government  is 
regarded  with  indifference  by  the  vulgar,  and  despised  by 
tho  educated  classes.  The  country  submits,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  submits  with  a  mingled  apathy  and  disdain.  The  patient 
may  sleep  for  the  moment,  but  he  will  assuredly  awake 
again,  one  day  or  other,  to  a  more  certain  and  fearful 
delirium.  The  present  dictatorship  in  France  was  the 
temporary  refuge  of  a  terror-stricken  people,  but  the 
Government  is  fast  losing  the  support  which  it  found  in  the 
servile  fears  of  the  middle  class.  The  present  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  for  ever.  Already,  within  the  past 
year,  murmurs  have  been  heard  which  have  caused  the 
Emperor  serious  and  well-founded  uneasiness.  The  pro¬ 
fligate  public  expenditure,  which  it  would  have  been 
the  proper  function  of  an  independent  Parliament  to 
control,  is  hastening  on  a  social  crisis,  which  will,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day,  try  to  the  uttermost  the  strength  of  Government 
in  France.  Louis  Napoleon  has  staked  everything  on  his 
personal  popularity,  and  with  that  popularity  his  whole 
power  must  crumble  to  pieces ;  and  then  the  country  will 
feel  the  whole  extent  of  the  blunder  which  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  in  neglecting  the  precious  opportunity  of  five  years 
of  tranquillity  to  plant  and  foster  some  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  should  have  a  chance  of  surviving  the  accidental 
fortunes  of  a  single  man. 

If  there  had  been  any  bond  fide  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  to  give  a  true  representation  to  public  opinion 
in  the  Chamber,  restrained  by  such  limits  as  the  condition  of 
France  might  require,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
hope  that  her  political  and  social  diseases  might  gradually 
heal  themselves  by  the  curative  powers  of  nature.  But 
the  insolent  manifesto  lately  set  forth  in  the  Moniteur 
shows  that  there  is  no  honest  intention  to  give  any  real  exis¬ 
tence  to  this  Imperial  plaything.  The  so-called  “represen¬ 
tatives,"’  it  is  clear,  are  meant  to  be  exactly  like  any  other 
officers  of  the  household,  and  to  form  part  of  the  pageant 
without  partaking  of  the  power  of  the  State.  The  enemies 
of  free  institutions  will  tell  us  with  a  sneer  that  these  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  universal  suffrage.  They  take  the  same 
sort  of  delight  in  the  degradation  of  the  representative  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  roue  would  find  in  the  detection  of  a  missionary  in 
a  peccadillo,  or  in  the  sight  of  a  Quaker  reeling  in  the  street. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  France,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  civil  government,  is  one  gigantic  close  borough. 
To  return  an  independent  member  against  the  influence  of  the 
Imperial  Government  would  be  almost  as  easy  as  to  return 
a  Tory  for  Caine,  or  an  opponent  of  the  Ministry  for  a 
dockyard.  It  rested  with  the  Emperor  to  determine  whether 
the  elections  should  be  free,  and  he  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  make  up  his  mind  in  the  affirmative.  He  has  never 
dared  to  trust  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  turn  against  him.  All  the  precautions  which  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  elections  safe,  are  fresh  proofs  of  the 
distrust  with  which  the  Emperor  views  the  state  of  public 
feeling  towards  his  Government.  He  adheres  to  the  simple 
principle  of  force  on  which  he  founded  his  power,  and 
his  Government  has  not  cast  one  single  root  into  the  country 
by  which  it  might  sustain  itself  against  th§  accidents  which 
may  unmake  as  easily  as  they  have  made  it. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  France,  there  may 
be  a  powerful  army,  but  there  is  not  a  strong  Government. 
On  this  subject  we  venture  to  borrow  the  language  of  an 
article  in  Fraser  to  which  we  have  lately  called  attention — 
“What  is  meant  by  a  strong  Government'?  In  one  sense, 
that  Government  is  strong  which  is  unrestrained  by  law. 

In  another  sense,  that  Government  is  not  strong  which  needs 
the  support  of  half  a  million  of  bayonets,  which  dreads  the 
pen  of  the  merest  scribbler,  which  quakes  at  the  whisper  of  a 
salon.  Again,  that  Government  is,  in  one  sense,  stable  which, 
whatever  the  vices  of  the  ruler,  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
public  will;  but,  in  another  sense,  that  Government  is  not 
stable  which  depends  on  the  life  of  a  single  man,  or  even  on 
the  continuance  of  a  dynasty.  And  when  the  break  comes, 
it  is  not  a  change  of  Ministry,  but  a  civil  war;  and  a  civil 


war,  not  between  principles,  but  between  pretenders _ of  all 

wars  at  once  the  bloodiest  and  the  most  vile.  ” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  different  the  state  of  things 
might  have  been  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  really 
been  a  wise  statesman,  instead  of  a  fortunate  adventurer.  If 
he  had  had  the  moral  courage  to  rely  on  public  opinion  to 
sustain  him  in  his  difficult  task — if  he  had  given  a  decent  and 
safe  representation  to  the  real  feeling  and  intelligence  of  the 
country,  by  which  they  might  have  expressed  their  wishes 
and  secured  their  interests  —  if  he  had  put  an  indepen¬ 
dent  check  upon  the  extravagance  of  a  profligate  Court — 
if  he  had  had  some  faith  in  the  power  of  right,  as  well  as  in 
the  force  of  might,  he  would  have  saved  France  for  himself 
and  for  his  dynasty.  But  the  golden  oppoi’tuuity  which 
never  recurs  in  the  tide  of  human  affairs  is  passing  away,  if 
it  be  not  already  past.  The  fruits  of  this  shallow  policy 
will  soon  ripen  into  maturity,  and  the  house  which  has  been 
built  upon  the  sand  is  already  tottering  to  its  fall. 


OUR  SEPOY  ARMY. 

HERE  was  some  truth  in  what  Lord  Ellenborough 
said  the  other  night,  when  he  asserted,  with  reference  to 
the  last  alarming  intelligence  of  new  mutinies  and  massacres 
in  the  Indian  army,  that  the  source  of  all  the  existing  dis¬ 
content  “  is  the  apprehension  that  there  is  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  intex-fere  with  the  x-eligion 
of  the  natives.”  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  predisposing 
causes  of  these  military  revolts — the  genex-al  spread  of 
which  the  greatest  Indian  statesmen  have  regai'ded  as 
the  one  caxxlinal  danger  from  which  alone,  if  ever,  is  to 
proceed  the  downfall  of  our  Eastern  empire —  the  proxi- 
mate  causes  of  mutiny  are  always  to  be  found  in  some 
apprehension  in  the  Sepoy’s  mind  l’egarding  the  loss 
of  money  or  the  loss  of  caste.  He  stands  up  boldly  for 
his  l-eligion,  and  he  stands  up  boldly  for  his.  pay.  So 
long  as  we  do  not  alarm  him  on  one  or  other  of  these 
essential  points,  he  is  true  to  the  Company,  docile  and 
obedient.  But  cut  down  his  allowances  a  few  annas  a 
month,  or  compel  him  to  do  that  which  may  in  any  way 
soil  the  purity  of  his  caste,  and  he  stands  forth  an  obstinate 
mutineei'. 

In  either  case,  he  is  often  mistaken.  He  is  alarmed  by  the 
phantom  rather  than  by  the  reality  of  danger — he  is  betrayed 
into  a  sti’ong  delusion,  and  he  readily  believes  a  lie.  His  re¬ 
ligious  weaknesses  are  the  more  easily  assailable  by  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  mendacity  of  designing  men  because  there  is  a 
wider  field  for  the  excursions  of  vague  conjecture,  and  fewer 
stumbling-blocks  of  proof  in  its  way.  And  when  the  fire  is 
kindled  in  this  direction,  it  blazes  more  fiei-cely  and  spi'eads 
more  widely  than  when  the  igniting  spai-ks  fall  elsewhere. 
Right  well  has  this  been  undei’stood  by  the  enemies  of  the 
British  Government  ever  since,  fifty  years  ago,  a  proposed 
alteration  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Madx-as  army  was  converted 
by  the  agents  of  the  deposed  family  of  Mysore  into  a  sign  of 
our  intention  to  turn  the  Sepoys  into  topi-wallahs  (or  hat- 
wearers,  like  the  English),  and  thence  into  Christians,  until 
the  alarm  thus  engendered  resulted  in  the  event  known 
in  history  as  the  massacre  of  Vellore.  Remembei'ing  this,  we 
ai’e  not  sui'pi’ised  to  see  that  with  the  tidings  of  the  l'ecent 
distui'bances  in  the  Indian  ai-ruy  ai-e  associated  rumoui’s 
of  certain  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  deposed  Pi-inces 
of  India,  or  their  adherents,  to  foment  this  mutinous 
spirit  by  the  dissemination  of  monstrous  stoi'ies — such 
as  only  the  childlike  credulity  of  “  J ack  Sepoy  ”  could 
take  to  heart — of  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  convert  him  forcibly  to  Christianity,  or  other¬ 
wise  to  outrage  and  humiliate  him.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  these  lies  have  been  manufactui-ed  in  London, 
and  that  the  most  ti-ansparent  absurdities  have  derived  some 
weight  and  solidity  from  the  asserted  opportunities  of  their 
propagators  to  acquire  accui’ate  information  in  England  from 
personages  of  the  highest  distinction  amongst  us.  We  gi'ieve 
to  say  that  a  native  of  India,  when  once  he  sets  an  intrigue 
on  foot,  is  not  very  scrupulous  regarding  the  means 
ie  employs  to  promote  it.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
Secretai-y  or  Minister  attached  to  the  suite  of  one  of  the 
Indian  pi-inces  or  chiefs  now  in  England,  to  propagate  a 
repoi-t — such  as  that  alluded  to  by  Lord  Granville  the 
other  night — to  the  effect  that  the  pi-esent  Governor- 
General  had  gone  out  “  under  a  pledge  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  convert  the  whole 
native  population  of  India.”  It  is  quite  possible  for  one  of 
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them  to  write  that  the  European  troops  recently  shipped  for 
China  are  being  sent  out  for  the  forcible  conversion  of  the 
Sepoys  to  Christianity,  and  to  cite  Lord  Palmerston’s 
uncle,  or  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  or  any  other  fabulous  or 
real  personage,  as  his  authority.  The  genius  which  could 
conceive  the  idea  of  introducing  to  the  Queen  Mother  of 
Oude  certain  Aspasias  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  as  the  sisters 
of  the  Premier,  is  capable  of  any  flight  of  romance.  We 
may  smile  at  these  things,  but  we  cannot  always  smile 
them  down.  It  may  be  true  that  all  lies  have  sentence  of 
death  recorded  against  them  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  ; 
but  how  much  mischief  may  they  do  before  the  sentence  is 
fully  executed  ! 

The  peril  of  which  we  speak  is  one  to  which  we  have  been 
exposed,  more  or  less,  ever  since  we  have  had  an  Indian  empire 
and  an  Indian  army;  and  what  new  elements  of  mischief,  we 
may  be  asked,  are  in  operation  at  the  present  moment! 
After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Clive 
fought  that  great  battle  of  Plassey  which  established  the 
military  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Sepoy  army,  in  spite  of  occasional  incidental  out¬ 
breaks  of  inquietude,  has  still  remained  firm  and  faithful  to  its 
European  masters.  But  within  that  interval,  what  events 
have  happened — what  kingdoms  and  principalities  have  been 
overturned — what  sovereigns  and  sons  of  'sovereigns  have 
been  stripped  of  dominion,  and  reduced  to  mere  pensioners 
on  our  bounty!  We  need  not  say  that  India  is  swarming 
with  these  ex-potentates — England  itself  is  swarming  with 
them.  Newabs,  and  Rajahs,  and  Ameers  have  become  so 
plentiful,  andso familiar  to  us, that  Cockneydom  has  long  since 
ceased  to  stare  at  jewelled  turbans  and  spangled  tunics,  and 
other  articles  of  Oriental  attire.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  were  to  hold  a  Durbar,  there  would  be 
need  of  police  regulations  to  preserve  Cannon  Row  from  a 
blockade  of  entangled  carriages.  With  the  exception  of  the 
young  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab — who,  being  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  loyal  gentleman,  is,  we  presume,  regarded  by 
Eastern  malcontents  as  a  renegade  and  an  apostate — all  these 
“  Indian  princes,”  or  these  agents  and  representatives  of 
Indian  princes,  have  been  brought  to  England  by  some  real 
or  supposed  grievance,  and  have  something  to  complain  of, 
something  to  resent,  something  to  redress.  Towards  the 
Government  which  has  cast  them  down  from  their  high  places 
they  entertain,  whether  they  disguise  it  or  not,  one  common 
feeling  of  hatred.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  princes 
themselves  have  little  strength  of  will,  little  penetration,  and 
little  resolution;  but  their  Ministers  possess  the  qualities 
which  they  lack,  and  are  not  the  less  active  for  evil  because 
no  insignificant  section  of  them  consists  of  dismissed  and 
disgraced  native  servants  of  the  British-Indian  Government. 
From  opposite  ends  of  India  these  men — who  would  never 
have  met  in  their  own  country — are  banded  together  in 
St.  John’s  Wood  or  the  New  Road.  If  they  have  not  a 
community  of  interest,  they  have  a  community  of  hatred. 
They  have  little  to  do  but  to  intrigue ;  and  we  repeat  that 
there  are  many  of  them  capable  of  a  design  to  subvert  the 
fidelity  of  our  Sepoy  army,  by  the  propagation  among  them 
of  terrifying  lies. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  this.  But  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  may  pluck  the  rose 
of  safety.  If  there  were  any  prospect  of  these  different  Indian 
intriguers  being  true  to  one  another,  wre  might  feel  some 
anxiety  regarding  the  cabals  which  are  now  matter  of 
notoriety.  But  there  is  little  chance  of  any  such  result. 
They  are  well-nigh  certain  to  fall  out  among  themselves. 
Dum  singuli  prceliantur,  universi  vincu7itur.  If  there  are  no 
traitors  in  that  motley  camp,  the  turbaned  strangers  must 
have  learnt  very  recent  lessons  of  fidelity  and  honour  ;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  any  designs  hostile  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  formed  by  natives  of  India,  will  be  fully 
revealed  to  the  authorities,  if  not  in  time  to  prevent  mis¬ 
chief,  at  all  events  in  time  to  punish  the  offenders.  It  were 
well,  therefore,  that  these  persons  should  bethink  themselves 
of  the  difference  between  legal  and  illegal  combinations,  and 
beware  how  they  jeopardise  their  own  safety  and  place 
themselves  within  the  retributive  reach  of  the  law.  The 
subject  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  consideration 
likewise  of  such  of  our  own  countrymen  as  are  disposed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  intrigues  of  exiled  “  Princes  of  India.”  Contem¬ 
plating  nothing  worse  than  striking  a  blow  at  an  unpopular 
governing  body,  they  would  be  horrified  to  think  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  could  do  anything  which  might 
possibly  result  in  the  murder  of  their  own  sons  and  brothers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Massacre  of  V ellore. 


In  the  meanwhile,  should  anything  be  done,  overtly  and 
authoritatively,  by  the  Indian  Government,  to  remove  the 
dangerous  misapprehensions  which  have  been  eating  their 
way  into  the  Sepoys’  minds  ?  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  retired 
Governor-General  of  India,  declares  his  opinion  that  a  few 
pregnant  sentences  emanating  from  the  supreme  authority 
in  India,  and  conveying  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  British 
Government  will  for  the  future,  as  in  times  past,  protect  all 
its  subjects  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion, 
would,  if  proclaimed  and  circulated  throughout  all  the  stations 
of  India,  speedily  restore  confidence  and  loyalty  to  the 
soldiery,  now  deluded  and  estranged  by  the  diffusion  among 
them  of  disturbing  errors.  To  this  Lord  Granville  answers, 
on  the  part  of  Government,  that  such  a  notification  would 
appear  to  imply  “some  sort  of  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  Government ;  whereas  it  ought  to 
be  as  patent  as  possible  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  and, 
therefore,  always  will  continue  to  be,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  protection  to  the 
natives  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights.”  We  believe 
that  the  weakness  indicated  in  this  reply  is  peculiar  to  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  apprehension  that  a  promise  to  do  right  for  the 
future  may  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  having 
done  wrong  in  the  past,  has  no  influence — no  existence — else¬ 
where.  A  tradesman  who  announces  his  intention  of  giving 
every  possible  satisfaction  to  his  customers  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  season  by  selling  the  best  goods  at  reasonable 
prices,  does  not,  by  this  announcement,  acknowledge  that  he 
has  cheated  his  customers  before  ;  nor  is  he  in  the  least  afi’aid 
that  any  such  construction  will  be  put  upon  his  promise. 
Of  course,  it  is  right  that  the  public  should  take  it  for 
granted  that,  being  an  honest  tradesman,  he  is  always 
prepared  to  give  good  money’s-worth  for  his  customers’ 
money.  And  it  is  right  that  a  wise  Government  should 
have  full  credit  for  its  wisdom,  and  especially  that  it 
should  not  be  suspected  of  having  at  any  time  contem¬ 
plated  the  dangerous  folly  of  interfering  with  the  popular 
religion.  But  what  if  the  people  will  not  believe  in 
the  tradesman’s  honesty  or  the  Government’s  wisdom  ? 
What  if  the  one  is  losing  custom,  and  the  other  the  loyalty 
of  its  subjects,  from  the  effects  of  a  dangerous  misappre¬ 
hension  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remain  obstinately 
mute  in  such  an  emergency  ?  There  may  often  be  truth  in 
the  proverb  that  “  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold,”  but  not 
when  a  dangerous  error  «is  stirring  men’s  hearts,  and  a  word 
in  season  may  neutralize  the  poison.  Quieta  non  movere  is 
a  good  rule,  but  not  Inquieta  non  niovere.  Surely  the  silence 
and  inactivity  recommended  by  Lord  Granville  are  not  the 
means  of  making  anything  “  as  patent  as  possible.”  By  de¬ 
claring  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  past,  present,  and 
prospective,  we  should  really  acknowledge  nothing  but  our 
sense  of  the  dangerous  misapprehension  now  irritating  the 
Sepoy  mind.  And  how  is  that  fact  to  be  ignored?  Can  we 
hide  the  truth  and  escape  the  danger  by  burying  our  heads, 
ostrich-like,  in  the  sand  ? 


THE  TRADE  IN  BEVERAGES. 

OBODY  pretends  that  Public  Houses  should  not  be 
placed  under  some  sort  of  exceptional  legislation.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  leave  out  of  account  their 
character  as  places  of  entertainment — that  is,  as  places 
in  which  the  temptations  to  immorality  are  multiplied  in 
number,  and  acquire  unusual  force.  The  differences  of 
opinion  which  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hardy’s  Beer  Bill  has 
brought  out  relate  only  to  the  mode  in  which  the  trade 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  should  be  distinguished  from 
other  trades.  The  brewers  wish  to  continue,  and  Mr. 
Hardy  to  intensify,  a  system  under  which  sobriety  and  regu¬ 
larity  are  sought  to  be  obtained  by  limiting  beforehand 
the  number  of  Public  Houses.  There  are  manifold  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  plan,  besides  that  greatest  one  of  all  which  is 
derived  from  the  inevitable  miscarriage  of  every  attempt 
to  regulate  a  trade  by  antecedent  provisions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fewness  of  Public  Houses  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  public  morality,  even  in  the  article  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  In  the  next  place,  their  fewness  is  secured  by  the 
application  of  a  fallacious  and  delusive  test,  inasmuch  as 
the  requirements  of  particular  localities — to  which  the  number 
of  Public  Houses  is  now  apportioned — are  never,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  ascertained  with  any  approach  to  cer¬ 
tainty.  Added  to  this,  the  existing  system  fosters  an  irri¬ 
tating  and  unnatural  monopoly,  and  deprives  the  consumer 
I  of  the  advantages  of  free  competition.  That  the  portion  of 
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the  public  to  which  beer  is  of  the  first  necessity  gets  bad  beer, 
without  having  its  inducements  to  self-indulgence  lessened,  is 
a  consideration  sufficient  to  put  humane  and  fair-dealing  men 
on  the  search  for  better,  more  effectual,  and  more  equitable 
arrangements.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  under  the  obligation  of  licensing  every  applicant 
for  leave  to  open  a  public-house  who  may  give  fair  primd 
facie  proof  of  character  and  honesty.  But  still  the  licensed 
victualler  is  not  to  be  exactly  assimilated  to  other  traders. 
He  is  to  be  placed  under  a  wholesome  despotism.  On  the 
slightest  indication  of  habitual  disorder  in  his  house,  he  is 
to  be  deprived  of  his  license;  and  we  should  ourselves 
suggest  that  the  power  of  deprivation  should  be  lodged, 
wherever  practicable,  with  stipendiary  magistrates,  rather 
than  with  any  section  of  the  great  Unpaid.  The  control 
thus  created  over  the  liquor-trade  will  not,  therefore,  differ 
in  kind  from  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  law  over  every 
mercantile  interest,  but  it  will  differ  greatly  in  amount  and 
degree. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  great  point  is,  that  the  leer-liouses  have 
failed.  No  doubt  they  have.  They  have  failed  utterly  ; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  Duke  of  W Ellington’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  came  to  hit  upon  this  unlucky  compromise  be¬ 
tween  two  antagonist  principles.  A  beer-house  is  merely  a 
public-house  carrying  weight  in  the  race  of  competition.  It 
is  not  allowed  to  sell  spirits,  and  it  is  closed  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  night.  It  is  only  hypocrisy  which  can  affect  to 
marvel  at  the  result.  The  beer-liouses  in  London  are  so 
few,  and  so  languishing,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  study 
their  characteristics  ;  but  in  the  country  a  beer-house  com¬ 
petes  with  a  public-house  by  ministering  to  other  appetites 
beside  the  thirst  for  drink.  It  is  the  place  where  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sykes  keeps  his  tools  and  plans  his  campaigns,  and 
where  he  spends  his  unoccupied  hours  in  the  congenial  com¬ 
pany  of  his  paramour.  Mr.  Hardy  would  amend  these 
houses  of  reception  by  extinguishing  them.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  convert  them  into  public-houses,  and  Avould  place 
every  class  of  public-house  under  a  supervision  far  stricter  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  been  ventured  upon.  If  Mr.  Hardy 
had  his  way,  the  consequences  would  be,  that  beer  would  grow 
some  degrees  weaker  and  worse  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  while  some  dozen  brewers  would 
migrate  into  larger  houses,  and  insert  longer  pedigrees  of 
themselves  in  the  Peerage.  Mr.  Sykes,  his  friends,  and  his 
lady-love  might  be  harder  put  to  it  for  a  snuggery;  but  the 
public  would  pay  dear  for  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to 
them  by  having  every  trace  of  free  competition  in  liquor 
brushed  away. 

Perhaps  the  most  untenable — we  had  almost  said,  the 
most  impudent — argument  employed  by  the  adherents  of 
the  existing  system,  is  that  which  associates  it  with  sobriety 
and  self-control.  This  astounding  assumption  escapes  exa¬ 
mination,  simply  because  it  passes  rapidly  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  best  organization  of  the  liquor  trade  which  one 
could  imagine  would  be  that  which  would  give  the  poor 
man  the  opportunity  of  quenching  his  thirst,  at  the  first 
moment  when  he  felt  it,  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  with 
the  best  liquid  of  the  sort  required.  But  the  system  which 
now  prevails,  by  forcing  the  thirsty  soul  to  go  some  little 
distance  in  order  to  obtain  refreshment,  gives  a  certain  delibe¬ 
rateness  to  his  intention  of  drinking,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
public-houses  compels  him  to  drink  in  a  crowd.  Does  any 
one  pretend  that  flaring  gas,  Louis  Quatorze  mouldings,  a 
ringletted  bar-maid,  and  a  cheery  company  on  cushioned 
seats,  are  not  in  their  way  provocatives  to  dissipation  1  Are 
we  really  asked  to  believe  that  the  Gin  Palace,  which  is  ex¬ 
clusively  a  creation  of  the  present  law,  is  on  the  whole  a 
promoter  of  temperance,  and  allied  in  a  sort  of  secret  part¬ 
nership  with  Dow,  Gough,  and  the  Maine  Law.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  change 
which  we  advocate  is  the  notable  diminution  it  would 
effect  in  the  incidental  luxuriousness  of  houses  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  When  the  publican  is  forced  by  competition 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  beverages,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  abate  something  of  the  gorgeousness  of 
his  fittings.  There  may  be  a  few  “scenes  of  splendour” 
in  this  trade  as  in  the  drapery  business;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  public-house  will  acquire  the  decent  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  retail  shop,  and  it  will  come  to  be  known  that 
mirrors  and  ormolu  must  be  paid  for  in  the  badness  of  the 
beer  or  the  spuriousness  of  the  gin.  The  profits  of  the 
great  brewing  firms  may  fall  off  a  little,  but  perhaps  they 
can  afford  it,  since,  for  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  Mr.  Ker 
Seymer  tells  us,  “  they  have  been  doing  pretty  well.”  One 


or  two  of  these  magnates  will  moreover  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  connexion  with  the  religious  world  will 
be  less  frequently  spoken  of  than  at  present  with  a  sarcasm  or 
a  smile.  For  our  part,  we  confess  that  whenever  a  blue  and 
gold  board,  lighted  up  by  the  same  gas  lamp  which  blazes 
over  drunken  men  and  painted  women,  reveals  to  us  the 
name  of  an  Evangelical  spokesman  or  a  Sabbatarian  agitator, 
we  feel  it  to  be  much  as  if  the  houses  in  Holywell-street  were 
discovered  to  be  held  in  secret  trust  for  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  or  as  if  St.  Paul  had  invested  the 
savings  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  silver  shrine 
business,  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  at  Ephesus. 


THE  CONTRACT  COMMITTEE. 

TO  have  done  a  thing  on  a  wrong  principle  once  is,  with 
some  persons,  always  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way  again.  Accordingly,  having  learned 
from  the  experience  of  last  session  that  a  Committee 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  officialism  was  not  likely  to 
bring  out  much  information  on  the  working  of  Government 
contracts,  Ministers  have  insisted  on  giving  to  the  reappointed 
Committee  a  still  more  decided  bias  in  the  same  direction. 
The  last  Committee  sat  only  for  a  short  time,  but  long 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  not  on  the  right  track.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliciting  a  mass  of  not  very  interesting  detail; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  evidence  without  remarking 
that,  whenever  a  witness  approached  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  matter  turns  —  namely,  the  relations 
between  the  departments  and  those  whom  they  employ, 
— the  examination  was  sure  to  be  so  slurred  over  as  to 
leave  everything  as  dark  as  before.  The  choice  between 
competition  by  price  and  competition  by  quality — the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  employing  a  select  body  of  tradesmen, 
and  of  advertising  for  tenders  from  all  the  world — the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  incorruptible  and  infallible  inspectors  at 
thirty  shillings  a  week — and  many  similar  topics,  into  which 
the  late  Committee  plunged  with  ardour,  are,  we  dare  say, 
very  proper  subjects  for  investigation.  But,  however  these 
petty  details  may  be  arranged,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
machinery  or  the  staff  employed,  the  real  desideratum  must 
always  be  to  get  the  public  work  done  by  men  on  whom 
the  Government  can  rely  for  conscientious  and  efficient 
service.  To  do  this,  you  must  treat  them  fairly  ;  and'Svhat 
is  more,  you  must  satisfy  them  that  they  will  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  The  Government  ought  to  have  the  pick  of  the 
whole  mercantile  world  to  compete  for  its  contracts.  It  is 
notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  the  best  houses 
refuse  to  look  at  a  Government  contract,  and  would  as  soon 
think  of  speculating  in  Rouge  et  Roir  as  in  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  country  will  be  efficiently  served ;  and  if 
the  Committee  will  only  diligently  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  phenomenon,  they  will  do  more  to  put  things  on  a  sound 
basis  than  if  they  were  to  spend  twenty  years  in  the  most 
minute  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  quarter-master’s  stores  or 
the  proportion  of  shoddy  in  an  average  soldier’s  coat. 

The  little  scene  which  took  place  on  the  nomination  of 
the  new  Committee  is  not  encouraging.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  best  qualified  and  most  inde¬ 
pendent  members,  the  Government  seemed  only  bent  on 
getting  as  many  officials  and  quasi-officials  as  possible  on  the 
list,  so  as  to  destroy  all  chance  of  a  searching  inquiry.  Out 
of  the  fifteen  members  as  at  first  proposed,  there  were  just 
four  who  represented  the  mercantile  interest,  against  nine 
who  were  connected  with  the  Government,  the  Army,  and 
the  Navy.  Colonel  Boldero  had  rather  awkwardly  con¬ 
trived  to  omit  two  of  the  former  Committee,  and  this  was 
made  a  pretext  for  still  further  increasing  the  original  dispa¬ 
rity,  by  adding  another  military  officer  and  another  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Ministers.  Whether  the  commercial  members 
will  be  able  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth  in  so  unfavourable 
an  atmosphere  will  depend  on  their  own  energy  and  acute¬ 
ness  ;  but  unless  they  succeed  in  thoroughly  unveiling  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  Government  and  its  con¬ 
tractors,  they  will  sit  to  little  purpose. 

The  history  of  a  public  contract  is  one  of  the  best  jokes  in 
the  world.  After  all  the  preliminaries  have  been  gone 
through,  advertisements  issued,  tenders  sent  in,  contracts 
signed,  bonds  given,  and  the  rest,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is 
that  the  contractor  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  agreement, 
under  heavy  penalties  for  every  delay  or  default,  while  the 
Government  remains  absolutely  at  liberty  to  perform  its  part 
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or  not,  just  as  it  pleases,  and  cannot  be  legally  compelled  to 
pay  a  shilling  of  the  stipulated  price.  The  truth  is,  that  s 
except  in  a  few  peculiar  cases,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Government  contract.  It  is  a  mere  form  of  speech,  signi-  : 
fying  an  arrangement  to  the  effect  that,  under  certain  ciicum- 
stances,  A.  B.  shall  be  fined,  and  in  certain  other  events  shall 
be  paid  a  given  sum  of  money  if  the  Government  shall  think 
fit  to  pay  him.  Of  course,  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens, 
the  Government,  as  a  rule,  does  pay  ;  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  which  may  easily  be  imagined,  where  things  i 
do  not  go  on  so  smoothly.  Perhaps  some  inspector  objects  < 
to  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  contractor  maintains  that 
it  is  good,  and  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  State — he  inquires 
of  the  inspector,  who  corroborates  himself — and  the 
payment  is  refused.  In  a  private  contract  the  matter 
would  go  before  an  umpire  or  a  jury;  but  this  is  unne¬ 
cessary  when  the  authorities  can  decide  in  their  own  favour, 
and  enforce  their  decision.  A  mere  dispute  about  quality 
is,  however,  a  comparatively  simple  affair.  More  troublesome 
questions  constantly  arise.  Sometimes  a  department  will 
deliberately  abandon  a  contract  into  which  it  has  entered, 
and  then  follows  a  wraugle  as  to  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  contractor,  probably,  asks  too  much — the  Govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  offers  too  little.  The  man  is  obstinate,  and 
won’t  abandon  his  claim,  so  the  money  remains  in  the  na¬ 
tional  pocket,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  In  this  way  a 
claim,  the  justice  of  which  is  admitted,  may  be  rejected 
altogether,  because  the  two  parties,  naturally  enough,  take 
different  views  of  its  proper  amount.  In  private  life,  they 
would  split  the  difference,  or  toss  up,  or  arbitrate,  or  go  to 
law.  On  a  public  contract,  the  non-official  disputant  has  the 
privilege  of  accepting  what  it  may  please  the  superior  powers 
to  bestow. 

We  think  the  possibility  of  such  an  issue  is  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  reluctance  of  most  commercial  men  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Government.  It  is  no  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  Government  authorities  will  not  act 
shabbily.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true.  No  men  can  be 
trusted  to  decide  in  a  controversy  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  entered  as  partisans.  Even  official  judgments 
will  warp  sometimes.  A  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  solemnly 
held  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  cause  in  which  a 
particular  company  was  interested,  because  he  happened  to 
be  the  holder  of  some  of  their  shares.  The  House  of 
Lords  may  be  thought  pedantic  in  having  come  to  this  de¬ 
cision,  but  we  confess  we  like  the  principle.  There  is, 
moreover,  another  reason  which  makes  it  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  administrative  departments  to  act  fairly  as 
their  own  judges.  It  is  beneath  official  dignity  to  hear  a 
matter  before  deciding.  Where  the  whole  affair  has  been 
carried  on  with  a  single  officer,  he  is  generally  sufficiently 
fair  and  well-informed  to  decide  with  something  like  justice. 
But  perhaps  half-a-dozen  sub-departments  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  matter  out  of  which  the  controversy  has 
arisen,  and  then  the  case  is  hopeless.  No  one  man  knows 
the  truth  of  it.  There  is  no  pretence  of  going  into  any¬ 
thing  like  a  judicial  inquiry,  but  reports  are  privately 
obtained  from  the  various  officials;  and  if  these  are  adverse 
to  the  contractor,  all  the  evidence  under  the  sun  won’t  help 
him  to  get  justice. 

It  would  be  a  parallel  case  if  Lord  Campbell  were  to 
decide  causes  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  without  any  regular 
hearing,  on  the  strength  of  a  private  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  the  plaintiff.  Even  this  one-sided  kind  of  in¬ 
vestigation  is  said  to  be  granted  in  general  rather  as  a  favour 
than  as  a  right ;  and  what  with  the  inevitable  bias,  the  want  of 
precise  information,  and  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  inquiry, 
it  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  the  decisions  arrived  at  were 
always  as  unimpeachable  as  some  of  the  witnesses  confidently 
maintained.  There  are  some  occasions  on  which  the  contro¬ 
versies  between  private  individuals  and  Government  officers 
can  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  bench,  and  the 
result  is  by  no  means  uniformly  favourable  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Thus  contests  about  customs  and  legacy  duties  often 
go  against  the  Crown  ;  and  even  in  engineering  works, 
there  have  been  examples  of  successful  proceedings  against 
the  departments.  These,  of  course,  are  rare,  because  it  is  only 
by  some  lucky  chance — as,  for  example,  where  the  works 
have  been  done  for  some  corporate  body  of  Commissioners — 
that  the  matter  can  be  brought  under  the  cognisance 
of  a  court  of  law  at  all.  The  Government,  like  other  people, 
being  sometimes  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  litigated  ques¬ 
tion,  it  needs  a  large  measure  of  faith  to  believe  that  it  is 


precisely  when  the  authorities  are  safe  from  appeal  that  they 
are  least  liable  to  error. 

Even  if  all  who  were  adorned  with  official  rank  were  as 
infallible  as  the  Pope,  our  remarks  would  be  equally  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  enough  for  public  functionaries  to  be  im¬ 
maculate — they  must  be  above  suspicion.  The  grand  object, 
so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  concerned,  is  to  secure  the 
very  best  assistance  that  can  be  given  in  every  national 
undertaking.  This  can  only  be  procured  when  univer¬ 
sal  confidence  has  been  engendered,  and  all  are  ready  to 
come  forward.  But  no  such  confidence  will  be  placed 
either  in  men  or  boards,  so  long  as  they  insist  on  being  at 
the  same  time  parties  to  a  contract,  and  arbiters  on  the 
differences  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  It  is  obvious 
that,  assuming  our  description  to  be  substantially  cor¬ 
rect,  the  machinery  for  the  execution  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts  can  never  work  satisfactorily  until  some  tribunal  shall 
be  empowered  to  hold  the  scales  between  the  Government 
and  those  who  have  dealings  with  it.  Let  the  Committee 
call  the  Crown  lawyers  before  them,  and  ascertain  in  what 
cases  any  legal  appeal  is  available  against  the  authorities, 
how  far  it  can  be  effectually  worked,  and  what  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
found  practicable,  and  they  will  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
reform  without  which  the  contract  system  never  can  be 
anything  but  rotten. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 

T  is  always  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  and  compunc¬ 
tion  that  we  write  for  English  readers  on  the  subject  of 
American  politics.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  free  life 
of  the  United  States  presents  the  only  political  phenomena 
which,  out  of  his  own  country,  are  worthy  an  Englishman’s 
attention,  we  feel  it  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  com¬ 
mand  his  interest  without  placing  those  phenomena  under 
an  aspect  which  is  altogether  false  and  deceptive.  The  view 
of  political  affairs  in  America  to  which  the  English  public 
is  habituated  is  one  which  depicts  the  whole  future  of  the 
country  as  summed  up  in  the  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  fears  of  every  thinking 
American  as  centering  in  that  eventuality.  The  notion  is 
about  as  correct  as  would  be  an  impression  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  most  deeply  affect  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  the  degradation 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  conversion  of  Loyalty  into  a 
Presidency  for  life.  There  are  people  in  England  who  both 
think  and  say  that  these  things  will  come  to  pass  ,  and  it  is 
no  doubt  true— and  a  very  bad  symptom  it  is— that  the 
severance  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  States  has 
come  to  be  canvassed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
much  more  seriously  and  frequently  than  heretofore.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  existing  party  shapes  its  policy,  or  that  any  living  poli¬ 
tician  forms  his  alliances,  on  the  assumption  that  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  Federation  is  within  the  range  of  possible  con¬ 
tingencies.  That  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  North  in 
reference  to  Kansas  tends  to  such  a  result,  is  a  charge 
brought  by  the  South  against  the  Free  States ,  but 
it  is  an  accusation  vehemently  denied  and  bitterly .  re¬ 
sented — the  most  energetic  protests  against  the  injurious 
inference  being  uniformly  put  in  by  the  most  devoted  sup¬ 
porters  of  Colonel  Fremont.  When,  however,  the  English 
journalist  abandons  the  expressed  or  implied  position  that 
this  overwhelming  topic  absorbs  the  whole  interest  of 
Americans,  and  descends  to  the  narrower  issues  which  really 
form  the  staple  of  American  politics,  he  encounters  general 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  facts,  and  of  the  most 
notorious  names.  When  France  was  a  free  countiy,  the 
opinions  and  names  of  even  her  third-rate  statesmen  were 
part  of  the  current  coin  of  English  conversation  ;  but  there 
is  not  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  who  could  understand 
a  debate  or  a  division  in  the  American  Senate,  unless  it 
were  elaborately  explained  to  him  in  the  correspondence  of 
his  newspaper.  This  indifference  flows  no  doubt  fi  om  the 
disgust  which  is  excited  in  us  by  almost  everything  we  read 
of  the  disputes  actually  proceeding  between  American 
parties  and  politicians.  There  is  something  specially  and 
strangely  repulsive  in  the  samples  of  American  polemics 
which  reach  us  in  England.  The  language  is  so  charged 
with  slang  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  an  infamous  morality  seems  to  be  conveyed 
in  phraseology  of  brutal  grotesqueness.  A  host  of  pnieies 
with  uncouth  designations — Hardsliells,  Softshells,  Silver- 
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greys,  Hunkers,  and  Barnburners — appear  to  be  fighting 
each  other  with  the  keenest  weapons  of  political  controversy, 
and  yet  no  one  of  them  appears  to  have  a  higher  object  in 
homo  affairs  than  the  carrying  its  own  candidate  into  the 
Collectorship  of  New  York.  But  on  one  point  they  are  all 
united — the  expediency  of  wresting  territory  from  innocent 
neighbours  by  force  or  fraud. 

We  attribute  these  impressions,  which  have  little  or  no 
ground  in  reality,  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  press  in 
quoting  and  depending  on  the  New  York  Herald  as  the 
exponent  of  American  opinion.  The  mixture  of  slang  and 
cynicism  which  Englishmen  are  half  inclined  to  regard  as 
characterizing  the  whole  political  world  of  the  United  States, 
is  pretty  well  confined  to  the  columns  of  that  curious  news¬ 
paper  and  those  of  a  few  obscure  imitators.  The  English 
journals  have,  however,  learned  that  it  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  New  York,  and  therefore  in  the  United  States ; 
and,  accordingly,  transferring  to  it  ideas  which  are  natural 
enough  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  press,  they  cite 
it  as  if  there  were  no  opinion  in  America  except  that  of 
which  it  professes  to  be  the  representative.  The  mistake  is 
a  great  one,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  seriously  hinders  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  each  other  by  two  great  countries,  we  need 
no  apology  for  exposing  it.  There  is  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  slightest  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  Times  in 
England  and  that  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  America.  In 
the  first  place,  the  former  is  the  dearest,  the  latter  the 
cheapest,  of  its  contemporaries ;  and  this  is  in  itself  a  consi¬ 
derable  difference  between  the  two  journals,  since  the  New 
York  Herald,  even  if  it  have  the  largest  circulation,  is  very 
far  from  constituting  the  most  important  newspaper  property 
in  the  city  in  which  it  is  published.  Moreover,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  does  in  fact  circulate  more  largely  than  other 
members  of  the  American  press.  The  New  York  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Times — a  newspaper  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  English  journalism — have  each  of  them  very  nearly 
the  same  number  of  readers.  But  the  true  reason  for 
declining  to  take  our  views  of  American  politics  from  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
address  a  class  which  exercises  any  serious  influence  on  public 
opinion. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  American  society  differs 
from  that  of  England,  not  so  much  in  the  absence  of  any 
class  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in  the 
numerousness  of  certain  classes  which  are  here  but  scantily 
represented.  English  travellers  have  been  known  to  describe 
the  Americans  as  a  nation  of  bagmen  •  and,  no  doubt,  the 
class  of  which  the  bagman  is  the  type  swells  in  the  United 
States  very  far  beyond  its  English  dimensions.  So,  too,  we 
have  but  slight  opportunities  in  England  of  studying  a  section 
of  society,  of  most  formidable  extent  in  the  larger  Trans¬ 
atlantic  cities,  which  Americans  distinguish  by  the  expressive 
epithet  “  rowdy.”  A  “  rowdy  ”  is  a  fast  man,  belonging  to 
what  would  here  be  called  the  “  lower  ”  orders.  The  high 
wages  which  an  operative  commands  in  America  create  a 
kind  of  dissipation  and  a  class  of  debauchees  almost  unknown 
in  England.  The  American  artisan  rises,  generally  speaking, 
above  his  English  counterpart  in  intelligence,  and  equals  him 
in  good  conduct ;  but  material  comfort  has  not  an  unmixedly 
good  effect  on  the  whole  class,  and  a  large  fraction  of  it  has 
all  the  ignorance  of  the  English  handicraftsman  without  his 
simplicity  and  his  homely  virtues.  It  is  for  persons  of  the 
last  description  that  the  New  York  Herald  is  chiefly  written. 

It  was  originally  a  mere  flash  newspaper,  and  has  still  a  good 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  almost  forgotten  Age  and 
Satirist.  It  is  slangy,  because  its  readers  talk  in  slang.  It 
is  immoral,  because  the  morality  of  its  readers  is  low.  °  It  is 
listless  or  trifling,  extravagant  or  capricious,  in  its  political 
judgments,  because  its  readers  lack  that  which,  in  America, 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  moral  elevation  in  the  labouring 
man  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  a 
steady  allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  which  divide 
the  political  arena. 

It  is  singular  that  a  newspaper  of  this  sort  should  have 
been  metamorphosed  by  Englishmen  into  an  exclusive  organ 
of  national  sentiment,  and  particularly  strange  that  the 
principal  instrument  of  its  elevation  should  be  the  Times. 
Our  great  contemporary  takes  every  pains  to  place  the  New 
York  Herald  on  a  level  with  itself,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Amencan  journalist  in  the  rank  thus  forced  on  him  is 
ludicrously  displayed  in  reiterated  assertions  of  his  dignity 
as  monarch  of  the  American  press.  But,  in  perseveringly 
vouching  the  N ew  York  Herald  as  the  authority  for  its  views 


on  America  the  English  newspaper  acts  much  as  Wilkes 
would  have  done  if  he  had  carefully  distributed  about  town 
Hogarth  s  caricature  of  his  own  visage.  The  New  York 
Herald  has  indeed  a  kind  of  faux  air  of  the  Times.  It 
exhibits  the  same  levity  of  opinion,  the  same  inconstancy  of 
attachment,  the  same  servility  to  naked  success.  But  the 
taste,  the  power,  the  humour,  the  knowledge,  the  scholarlike 
touch,  the  elevation  of  language  and  occasionally  of  thought, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  the  Times  even  by  those  who  are 
least  inclined  to  like  it,  have  nothing  distantly  resembling 
them  in  the  loose  and  coarse  effusions  of  the  New  York 
print.  While,  too,  the  Times  has  never  even  been  suspected 
of  misemploying  its  vast  influence  to  disturb,  for  its  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  delicate  machinery  of  commercial  credit,  the  New 
York  Herald  is  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  its  contemporaries  which  shows  that  its  money-article  is 
looked  upon  as  anything  rather  than  an  indifferent  record 
of  the  operations  of  Bulls  and  Bears.  One  journal,  in  short, 
is  about  as  much  like  the  other  as  the  “  Judge  and  Jury  club” 
is  like  a  real  Court  of  Justice  ',  nor  shall  we  ever  see  anything 
like  the  Mew  York  Herald  in  England  till  the  law  of  Duncan 
v.  Davison  has  been  repealed,  till  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  has  been  abolished,  and  till  the  penny 
press  has  begun  to  avail  itself  of  either  advantage. 


THE  COMITY  OF  NATIONS. 

IB  FITZROY  KELLY,  in  proposing  to  alter  the  law  as 
to  wills  of  British  subjects  domiciled  abroad,  has  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  subject  important  enough  to 
deseive,  and  difficult  enough  to  require,  the  gravest  conside¬ 
ration.  The  circumstance  which  has  suggested  his  Bill  was  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  case  of  Bkemer  v. 
Freeman,  pronouncing  against  the  validity  of  a  will  executed 
in  the  English  form  by  one  Madame  Allegri.  The  lady,  a 
Biitish  subject,  was  born  in  India,  and  subsequently  spent 
twenty  years  of  her  life  as  a  member  of  her  father’s  family  in 
England.  For  some  years  after  this  she  lived  in  Italy,  and 
migrated,  in  1838,  to  Paris,  where  she  resided  continuously 
for  fifteen  years,  and  at  length  died  there  in  1853.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter,  satisfied  the  Courts,  both  below  and  on  appeal,  that 
the  lady  had  de  facto,  and  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
acquired  a  domicile  in  France  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
also — although  that  circumstance  was  not  thought  material — 
in  the  year  1842,  when  the  will  was  made.  With  the  idea 
of  preventing  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  her  testamen¬ 
tary  disposition,  Madame  Allegri,  who  had  a  large  amount 
of  personal  property  in  this  country,  sent  to  England  for  a 
solicitor  to  prepare  her  will.  The  result  was  most  unfortu¬ 
nate.  The  instrument  was  drawn  and  executed  with  the 
forms  required  by  the  English  law,  but  not  with  those  which 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  French  will,  and  the 
effect  has  been  that  the  care  taken  to  make  the  instru¬ 
ment  effectual  has  been  the  means  of  defeating  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  counsel  for  the  executors, 
and  in  the  Court  below  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  will,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  law  did  not  permit 
a  domicile  to  be  acquired  so  as  to  affect  testamentary  instru¬ 
ments  except  by  naturalization  or  Imperial  authorization, 
neither  of  which  existed  in  the  case  of  Madame  Allegri. 
The  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  mass  of  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  given  by  French  lawyers,  differed  from  the 
conclusion  of  Sir  J.  Dodson,  and  they  held  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  a  will,  the  French  law  did 
recognise  a  domicile  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way  by  resi¬ 
dence  anirno  manendi.  This  question,  as  to  what  the  French 
law  of  domicile  in  fact  was,  was  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  Sir  John  Dodson  and  the  Privy  Council.  In  all 
other  respects  the  view  which  the  English  Courts  take  of 
the  law  of  nations  as  affecting  matters  of  this  kind  has  been 
long  settled.  When  a  person  dies  domiciled  abroad,  the  law 
of  the  country  of  his  domicile  at  death  governs  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  his  moveable  property  if  he  dies  intestate.  If  a  will 
has  been  made,  its  validity  in  point  of  form  is  decided  by  the 
same  law. 

The  only  question  asked  by  our  Courts  as  to  the 
mode  of  execution  of  the  will  of  a  testator  dying  with  a 
French  domicile  is,  whether  the  Courts  of  France  would 
pronounce  the  will  valid  or  invalid.  Having  ascertained  that, 
the  invariable  rule  is  to  defer  to  the  foreign  law.  Not  only 
is  this  the  doctrine  of  English  jurists,  but  the  maxim  is 
one  of  the  very  few  rules  of  so-called  international  law  which 
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are  accepted  by  almost  every  country  in  Christendom.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  rule  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam  et  ejus  ossibus 
adhcerent  is  law  throughout  the  world,  and  the  extreme 
hardship  of  the  case  of  Madame  Allegri’s  legatees  arose,  not 
directly  from  the  application  of  this  rule,  but  from  the  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  and  uncertain  state  of  the  French  law  on  the  subject 
of  domicile.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  promises  to  obviate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  decisions  like  that  in  Bremer  v.  Freeman,  by 
abolishing  to  some  extent  the  rule  that  a  will  must  depend 
for  its  validity  on  the  law  of  the  domicile  at  death.  So  long 
as  domicile  continues  to  be  the  governing  rule,  and  while  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries  are  involved  in  such  perplexing 
uncertainty  as  the  opinions  of  the  French  advocates  in  the 
case  of  Bremer  v.  Freeman  disclosed,  it  will  be  always  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  Englishman  resident  in  France  to  know  by  what 
rules  his  will  ought  to  be  framed.  The  only  prudent  course 
in  every  such  case  would  be  to  comply  with  the  solemnities 
required  in  each  country  )  and  if  Madame  Allegri  had  done 
so,  her  intentions  would  not  have  been  frustrated.  But  we 
think  that  persons  who  are  subject  to  a  law  have  a  right  to  be 
told  plainly  what  the  law  is  ;  and  if  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  can 
devise  any  scheme  which  will  save  us  from  legal  pitfalls  w  itli- 
out  creating  a  new  conflict  between  the  Courts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  he  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  eiy 
member  of  the  community.  What  the  Attorney-General 
suggested  was,  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle  some  i  ules 
for  the  decision  of  questions  of  domicile,  than  to  l  eject  the 
law  of  domicile  as  the  governing  law.  This  would  remove 
much  of  the  confusion  which  now  exists ;  but  there  is  so 
much  difficulty  in  saying  whether  an  animus  manendi  or 
revertendi  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  gentleman  or  lady 
who  may  have  gone  abroad  and  died  there,  that  domicile 
eases  must  always  be  uncertain  and  costly.  The  inconvenience 
of  the  rule  is,  besides,  increasing  every  day.  In  old  times, 
when  people  went  away  from  home  otherwise  than  as  mere 
pleasure-travellers,  they  generally  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
permanent  residence.  Now  they  run  to  and  fro  with  such 
rapidity,  that  they  scarcely  know  themselves  whether  they 
mean  to  make  one  country  or  another  their  settled  home. 
How  many  persons  who  go  abroad,  originally  contem¬ 
plating  an  early  return,  gradually  acquire  new  ideas  after 
having  prospered  for  awhile,  until  they  at  length  adopt 
the  new  country  as  their  home!  In  every  such  case  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  say  when  the  new  domicile  is  fiist 
acquired,  and  if  the  wanderer  happen  to  die  before  his  inten¬ 
tion  has  been  unequivocally  manifested,  no  rules  of  law 
could  prevent  a  litigation  of  great  difficulty  from  arising,  if 
the  fact  of  domicile  at  death  is  essential  to  the  decision. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  though  he  does  not  venture  on  anything 
so  bold  as  an  abrogation  of  the  universal  rule,  proposes  to 
engraft  upon  it  an  exception,  which  would,  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases,  render  the  inquiry  into  domicile  imma¬ 
terial.  Whenever  a  will  was  made  by  a  British  subject, 
good  by  the  law  of  his  native  country,  though  wanting 
in  the  solemnities  required  by  that  of  his  domicile,  he 
would  have  it  regarded  as  valid  at  least  in  England.  He 
has  not  very  clearly  explained  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
converse  case,  when  the  will  was  valid  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  domicile,  and  void  by  our  law ;  but  we  gather  that  in 
such  a  case  he  would  apply  the  maxims  at  present  leceived, 
and  hold  the  instrument  good.  In  other  words,  he  would 
give  a  testator  the  option  of  being  ruled  either  by  the  law  ot 
his  allegiance,  or  by  that  of  his  domicile ,  and  he  would  apply 
those  principles  which  happened  to  support  the  disposition. 
There  is  some  reason  in  such  a  proposition  as  this,  but  unless 
other  countries  would  acceed  to  it,  it  would  introduce  a 
vast  amount  of  unseemly  scrambling  between  rival  courts. 
Certainly  we  ought  not  to  establish  the  maxim  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  concede  the  same  privilege  to  other  countries. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  child  born  in  France,  of  French 
parents,  brought  to  England  at  an  early  age,  settling  here, 
marrving  an  English  wife,  bringing  up  an  English  family, 
making  an  English  fortune,  and  dying  after  half  a  century 
—leaving  his  property,  as  far  as  French  law  permitted,  to 
strangers,  by  a  French  will,  made  without  the  attestation 
which  our  statute  law  declared  to  be  essential.  Should  we 
be  disposed,  in  such  a  case,  to  support  the  disposition,  or 
should  we  not  think  it  more  just  to  distribute  the  property 
according  to  our  own  laws  ? 

Yet  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  this,  and  we  will  add, 
unless  other  nations  can  be  induced  to  go  as  far,  the  exception 
which  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  would  introduce  might  cause  more 
hardship  and  mischief  than  it  would -prevent.  If  there  were 


any  way  of  fixing  the  locality  of  moveable  property,  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  apply  the  lex  situs,  as  is  always  done  m 
the  case  of  land,  and  in  this  way  many  domicile  questions 
might  be  got  rid  of.  But  it  is  on  account  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  attributing  locality  to  many  kinds  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  that  the  rule  mobilia  sequuntur  personam  has  been  so 
extensively  followed.  When  the  nature  of  the  property  admits 
of  it,  there  is  no  principle  so  easy  of  application  as  that  ot 
locality,  and  we  don’t  see  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
public  stocks  and  other  property  which  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  country  by  which  the  dividends  are  paid 
But  before  considering  these,  or  any  other  modifications  ot 
the  law  of  nations,  the  essential  point  to  be  secured  is  to 
have  a  law  of  nations  at  all  ;  and  if  each  separate  countiy 
legislates  away  established  rules  to  suit  its  own  convenience 
or* sense  of  right,  the  comity  of  nations  will  soon  cease  to 
exist.  We  hope,  however,  that  by  broaching  this  subject, 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  may  bring  about  an  inquiry  which  may 
ultimately  lead  to  some  useful  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  general  unwritten  law  of  Christendom.  IN  or  clo  w  e 
see  why  some  mutual  agreements  might  not  be  entered  into 
among  the  leading  powers  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  rational 
changes,  and  the  establishment  of  more  harmony  than  now 
exists.  We  have  had  a  good  many  Congresses  of  late  years— 
why  should  there  not  some  day  be  a  Congress  on  international 
law,  to  settle  its  primary  rules  on  a  more  uniform  and  con¬ 
venient  footing  than  the  course  of  conflicting  decisions  has 
succeeded  in  doing  1  But,  before  the  fulfilment  of  any  such 
dream  as  this,  each  country  must  know  at  least  its  own 
views:  and  the  subject  will,  we  hope,  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  until  some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  tins 
preliminary  business. 

AN  AMERICAN  CAUSE  CELEB  RE. 

rpHEEE  are  very  few  things  in  which  the  United  States  are 
1  not  ready  and  willing  to  show  their  superiority  over  the 
old  country.  The  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  have  bettei 
rivers,  better  ships,  better  newspapers,  more  destructive  railway 
accidents,  and  more  exciting  duels,  than  any  other  nation  in  e 
world  ;  and  they  have  lately  distinguished  themselves  by  produc¬ 
ing,  trying,  and  convicting  a  gentleman  who  certainly  seems  to 
have  understood  the  art  of  getting  rich  upon  nothing  far  bettei 
than  Robson,  Redpath,  or  any  of  the  other  distinguished  criminals 
who  have  lately  produced  such  a  sensation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  wonderful  illus- 
tration  of  some  phases  of  American  life  than  is  afforded  by  the  trial 
of  Charles  B.  Huntington,  at  New  York,  on  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  indictments,  charging  him  with  forgeries  amom ntmg  £  all 
to  something  more  than  500,000  dollars.  The  proceedings 
began  on  the  16th,  and  ended  on  the  30th  of  December  last , 
and  the  report  of  the  trial  fills  no  less  than  454  closely-printed 
octavo  pages.  We  will  attempt  to  give  our  readers  such  a  general- 
outline  of  the  proceedings  as  w  ill  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
most  remarkable  bearings  of  this  extraordinary  story. 

Huntington  was  born  in  1822,  at  a  place  called  Geneva,  m  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  he  received  a  good  education,  which 
was  however  interrupted — to  use  the  poetical  language  o  is 
own  counsel,  whose  sketch  of  his  acta  and  gesta_ we  adopt— by 
“  strange  and  inconsistent  elements  of  error.  He  cut  a  ho  , 
for  example,  in  a  rosewood  piano,  “ to  discover  whether  1  wa 
made  solid  of  that  expensive  material  or  only  veneered.  He 
had  also  in  early  life  a  turn  for  imitating  hpdwntmg,  which, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  developed  itself  into  veiy  awkward 
shapes  ;  and  whilst  at  school  he  distinguished  himself  for  lying, 
and  for  tricks  which,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  “sounded  in  for- 
gerv.”  In  1843,  this  promising  lad  came  to  New  Y 01k,  and 
went  into  business  as  a  cabinet-maker,  faffing  m  1845.  1ms 
appeared  to  open  to  him  a  prospect  as  a  bill-broker,  and  m  the 
language  of  his  advocate,  “  Into  Wall-street  he  went  ..  .There 
I  see  him  now  sitting  at  lus  desk,  and  scribbling  and  idly  wait¬ 
ing— for  what  ?  It  may  be  that  he  was  struggling  111  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  thought  of 
retiring  from  that  great  mart  and  maelstrom  where  cash,  credit, 
and  corruption  with  confusion  worse  confounded,  carry  crazy 
creatures  crushing  through  a  crowd.”  However,  ^e  oversha¬ 
dowing  tower  of  Trinity  Church  must  have  chimed  the  alluring 
music  in  his  ears  of  ‘Turn  again,  Huntington,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,’  ”  and  he  overcame  the  temptation.  His  foi  tunes,  how¬ 
ever,  fluctuated.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he  got  up  an  institution 
called  the  Baltimore  Cemetery  Company.  Before  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  this  project  lailed,  and  the 
Company  was  formed  in  its  stead.  In  a  few  months  tbe  Buffalo 
Cemetery  managers  purchased  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Huntington  s 
absence,  and  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a  similar  institution  at 
New  York  Bay.  The  New  York  Bay  Company  all  went 
through”  in  1850,  and  Mr.  Huntington  established  three,  bogus 
banks  ”  and  a  “  Panama  Steam  Laundry  Company  m  the 

course  of  the  next  three  years  ;  after  which  lie  found  conve¬ 

nient  to  go  to  California,  leaving  behind  him  debts  to  the  amount 
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of  140,000  dollars.  He  had  devoted  his  spare  time,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  occupations  above  described,  to  forging  bills  in  a  small  way, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  2000  dollars.  In  1854,  he  returned 
from  California,  and  “  his  old  friends  who  had  suffered  by  him 
in  the  manner  I  have  before  stated,  found  in  him  the  same  child¬ 
like  simplicity,  the  same  easy,  pleasant,  quiet,  plausible,  winning 
ways  ;  and  they  unhesitatingly  held  out  to  him  an  open  hand.” 
His  private  character  was  singularly  beautiful.  He  was  a  most 
affectionate  husband  ;  and  he  not  only  showed  this  by  abstaining 
from  suicide,  which  he  rather  wanted  to  commit,  but  “his  love 
for  his  wife  made  him  once  cunningly  devise  a  plan  for  defraud¬ 
ing  a  Life  Insurance  Company  by  insuring  his  life  for  her 
benefit,  and  then  destroying  himself  in  such  a  way  that  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  should  not  be  discovered,  to  avoid  the  policy.” 

After  his  return  from  California,  he  passed  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  obscurity  in  New  York.  From  March  to  July,  1855, 
he  lived  in  a  house  of  which  the  rent  was  no  more  than  60 1. 
per  annum ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  “  prosperity 
dawned  out  of  this  darkness” — we  still  use  his  eloquent  advo¬ 
cate  s  expressions.  Forgery  began  to  shed  its  healing  influences 
on  an  obscure  existence.  “  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
he  fitted  up  another  house  with  imperial  splendour,”  with  the 
view,  we  are  told,  of  “presenting  it  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
suffered  heavily  by  some  of  those  old  forgeries.”  This  was  a 
small  token  of  gratitude  to  his  former  connexion  for  having 
aided  the  prospects  of  a  young  and  promising  felon,  by  joining 
with  others  m  releasing  him  from  his  liabilities.  “  From  feelings 
of  delicacy,  the  gift  was  refused,  and  Mr.  Huntington  moved 
into  the  house  himself.  What  he  did  with  the  other  establish- 
ment  is  darkly  intimated  by  his  eloquent  advocate  in  the 
following  terms,  which  we  are  led  to  connect  with  certain 
Scriptural  allusions  to  “strange  women  ”  which  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  proceedings  :  “  He  gave  it  away,  or  threw  it  away 

or  in  some  manner  and  for  some  purpose,  or  he  left  it  at  commons! 
or  he  had  no  object  in  reference  to  it,  or  he  did  or  did  not 
do  something  else,  I  cannot  tell  what,  when,  or  how;  my 
mmd  is  confused  on  that  subject.”  With  this  comprehensive 
avowal  of  ignorance,  the  learned  gentleman  dismisses  the  subject 
of  his  client  s  house,  and  goes  on  to  describe  his  furniture  in 
language  of  eqiial  splendour.  It  was  purchased  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  series  of  forgeries  on  different  firms  in  New  York,  which 

as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  by  a  tolerably  accurate  computation, 
must  have  reached  during  the  year  in  which  he  followed  these 
practices,  to  the  staggering  amount  of  nearly  twenty  millions.” 
(4,000,000/.)  “  He  forged  it,  too,  while  occupying  the  identical 

chair  which  the  great  railroad  forger,  llobert  Schuyler, 
occupied,  and  the  persons  whose  names  were  used,  “  to  use  the 
slang  phrase  of  the  brokers,  ranged  from  ‘  sore  noses,’  up  to  ‘  gilt 
edges.’  ’  & 

This  may  be  considered  a  sufficiently  startling  statement,  and 
it  may  perhaps  somewhat  perplex  our  readers  that  it  should  have 
proceeded  from  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  not  from  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Huntington  was  indicted  for  forging 
a  note  for  6500  dollars,  and  the  defence  was  that  he  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  forging,  and  that  the  note  in  question  was 
only  part  of  a  series  of  forgeries  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000 
dollars  The  substantial  defence  was  that  he  was  mad ;  and  his 
counsel  seem  even  to  have  exaggerated  the  amount  ofhis  frauds, 
in  order  to  increase  the  improbability  that  a  sane  man  should 
have  been  guilty  of  them.  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Old 
Bailey  are  not  usually  considered  temples  of  modesty,  but  the 
most  brazen  advocate  that  ever  appeared  there  would  have 
blushed  at  the  incredible  audacity  of  the  counsel  for  Huntington. 
They  called  a  long  series  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
confirmed  and  habitual  swindler— that  he  forged  an  order  to  get 
a  microscope  when  he  was  a  lad— that,  when  a  young  man 
he  forged  an  entry  in  his  father’s  family  Bible— that  he 
passed  the  whole  of  his  early  manhood  in  one  constant  series 

1  ^rj’'u“s>  forgeries,  and  villanics  of  every  description- _ 

that  he  was  frantically  and  recklessly  extravagant — that  he 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  on  horses,  carriages,  furniture 
of  a  ludicrously  expensive  kind,  and  all  sorts  of  other  ex- 
cesses.  They  then  called  three  doctors,  one  of  whom  was 
his  family  physician,  whilst  the  other  two  were  professors  in  a 
New  York  medical  college.  His  own  doctor’s  evidence  was 
that  he  could  not  believe  a  word  that  his  patient  said,  and  that 
he  was  much  depressed  in  spirits  during  the  year  of  his  extra¬ 
vagance,  u  hich  was  perhaps  not  much  more  than  was  to  be 
expected ;  but  he  distinctly  swore  that  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  man  was  mad  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  two  other 
physicians,  of  whom  one  had  seen  him  once,  and  the  other  twice 
for  an  hour  or  two,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  he  was 
labouring  under  “  moral  insanity.”  This  state  of  mind,  or  rather 
of  brain,  was  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  only  describe  it  in  their 
own  words : — 

Q.  Is  your  testimony  that  this  tendency  to  forgery  exists  in  his  brain?— 

A"  *es,  Sir  ;  and  that  organization  is  a  diseased  organization 
tw  -.  UVt  e3Qsts’  a9I  understand  you,  with  the  knowledge  on  his  part 
that  it  is  forgery  which  he  is  committing,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  ?—A.  That  is 

it  Jhutni!nn'f  I^ould  add:,  he  does  this  as  a  forgery,  and  knows  that  he  does 
it ,  nut  how  tar  he  appreciates  it  as  a  crime  I  do  not  know. 

r  {f-lknowsit ’s  a  cr*ra0>  and  forbidden  by  law  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W  hat  is  it,  then,  the  propensity  an  indulgence  of  which  his  physical 
organiza  ion  compels  him,  or  induces,  or  leads  him  to  exhibit  in  forge/y  P— 

A.  What  that  organization  is  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
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”ottTCm,  t0Je  f?r  the  Balfe  °f  what  he  makes,  but  that  he  has  a  fondness  for 
that  kind  of  business ;  is  fond  of  making  paper. 

Q.  The  love  of  forgery,  growing  out  of  his  organization  ?—A.  Yes ;  out 
ot  his  physical  organization,  the  result  of  disease. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion,  as  a  medical  man,  that  exists  in  connexion  with 
a  perfectly  mental  understanding  on  hk  part  that  it  is  forgery  and  wrong?— 
A.  I  think  so,  sir.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q-  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  medical  man,  that  the  propensity  is  so  strong 
that  he  cannot  resist  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  “ 

Q-  To  what  extent,  then,  do  you  suppose  his  power  of  resistance  is  impaired 
by  his  physical  organization  ?— A.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far. 

***#•*,# 

Q.  Would  the  physical  organization  of  which  you  have  spoken  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lead  him  to  get  up  fictitious  banks  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  not.  He  is  fond  of  getting  up  fictitious  paper  of  any  kind. 

Q.  As  a  medical  man,  from  your  examination  and  his  father’s  testimony  is 
Ins  physical  organization  such  as  to  lead  him  to  get  up  spurious  banks  spu¬ 
rious  securities,  and  spurious  notes  ?— A.  I  should  say  so,  because  it  is’  part 
and  parcel  of  the  6ame  affair. 

Is  it  such  as  would  lead  to  getting  up  fictitious  burial  cemeteries  ? _ 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  would  lead  him  the  whole  train  of  operations  of  that 
description. 

The  basis  upon  which  this  marvellous  theory  rested  was  simply 
that  Huntington  said,  when  the  doctor  saw  him,  that  he  had  a 
passion  for  “  making  paper” —  that  nothing  short  of  cutting  off 

his  hand  would  prevent  him— that  his  affairs  were  “all  right” _ 

that  he  meant  no  harm,  had  some  pains  (which  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  to  his  regular  physician)  in  his  head,  slept  ill,  and  saw 
sparks  before  his  eyes.  The  theory  itself  was  thus  lucidly  set 
forth  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel  : — 

He  cannot  judge  of  the  effect  that  crime  and  its  consequences  will  have 
upon  society.  He  has  a  perverted  understanding — a  perverted  will — a  per¬ 
verted  moral  nature.  He  is  driven  by  a  certain  impulse,  which  is  in  its 
nature  and  tendency  irresistible,  towards  the  perpetration  of  a  particular 
kind  of  offence.  Nobody  contends  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  him 
to  abstain,  or  that  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  him  to  abstain.  It  is  not 
that  the  act  of  killing  is  an  irresistible  act;  but  the  tendency  to  do  it  is  in  its 
nature  irresistible,  although  it  may  be  resisted. 


.  .  VP,  ; — .  “w*  aiiow.  x  cannot  tell  wf 

organization  is  which  furnishes  the  propensity  which  leads  to  forgery, 
qj.  iou  think  it  is  not  acquisitiveness  ?—A.  No,  I  think  not;  for 


it  does 


As  far  as  we  can  understand  this,  it  seems  to  mean  that  the 
man’s  brain  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  help  wishing  to 
forge,  though  he  can  help  forging.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
“  moral  insanity,”  it  gives  us  a  wide  margin  indeed  of  exemption 
from  punishment. 

The  defence  of  insanity  has  often  enough  been  absurdly 
applied;  but  we  think  Huntington’s  case  is  an  absolute  burlesque 
upon  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  the  same  kind  that  have 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  arguments  to 
which  the  prisoner’s  counsel  were  driven  was  that  he  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  not  running  away 
soon  enough,  and  in  objecting  to  allow  this  defence  to  be  set  up 
for  him.  Another  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  defraud  the 
person  to  whom  the  forged  note  was  passed,  and  this  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  wonderful  imputations  against  that  person's 
character.  So  that  one  half  of  the  defence  was  that  he  had  an 
insane  passion  for  forging,  and  the  other  that  he  never  forged 
at  all.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  jury  were  not  imposed 
upon.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment — a  wonderfully  lenient  sentence. 

Quite  independently  of  the  question  of  insanity,  there  is  much 
in  Huntington’s  trial  that  is  well  worth  noticing.  To  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  few  things  are  so  unsatisfactory  in  American  institu- 
tions  as  the  management  of  their  courts  of  justice.  The  extra- 
vagant  absurdity  of  some  of  the  eloquence  of  the  counsel  is 
hardly  to  be  believed.  jThe  following  is  from  the  opening  speech 
of  the  District  Attorney  : — 

It  eminently  challenges  the  attention  of  the  legal  scholar  to  know 
when  and  how  and  why  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  criminal  bar  robbed  the 
dictionary  of  honest  labour  of  the  word  “  Forgery  ?”  You  will  not  be  able 
to  find  why  and  wherefore  that  (sic)  the  spendthrift  sitting  at  his  desk  in 
secret,  in  self-imposed  exile  from  the  social  community,  alone  with  his  crimes 
and  his  vices,  should  do  that,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  law,  which 
the  arm  of  honest  labour  does  as  it  strikes  the  anvil — forge — forgery.  And 
yet  through  many  years  it  has  come  down  to  us  to  mean  that  worst,  that 
meanest,  that  most  despicable  of  all  the  commercial  lies  which  a  man  can  tell 
or  a  man  can  make— a  black  lie  and  a  white  lie  at  the  same  time.  One 
would  think,  as  a  man  sits  down  at  his  desk  to  make  a  little  forged  lie,  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  paper  might  teach  him  something  of  hesitation — might 
induce  him  to  pause  when  the  type  of  the  crime  came  upon  the  paper  to 
stain  it  as  the  very  thought  and  very  intent  of  the  crimo  has  stained  his 
soul. 

Moat  of  us  have  heard  the  lower  class  of  English  barristers 
compliment  juries  on  their  special  intelligence,  but  the  public 
prosecutor  of  the  State  of  New  York  concluded  his  opening 
address  with  the  following  peroration  : — 

And  although  strangers  may  sneer  at  this  city,  which  we  may  proudly  call 
a  metropolis,  and  designate  it  the  modern  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  saved  I  believe  it  w-ill  be  redeemed  because  there  may  be  found  in  it 
twelve  righteous  men,  and  they  will  be  those  who  sit  from  day  to  day  in  the 
jury  box  of  the  criminal  courts. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
is  more  original  still,  and  has  a  touch  of  what  we  suppose 
stands  for  piety  in  it.  After  arguing  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  the  public  in  acquitting  Huntington,  because  they 
would  be  warned  against  him,  he  continues  : — 

But  if  the  community  of  money-lenders  will  not  he  on  their  guard  now,  we 
must  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  purposely  made  them  in  his  wrath  as 
insane  and  deluded  as  Charles  B.  Huntington,  and  that  Charles  B.  Hunting- 
ton  will  again  become,  what  we  think  he  has  been  already,  a  humble  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  take  from  them  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

All  through  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  newspapers  discussed 
the  subject  night  after  night — the  barristers  read  their  articles  in 
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Court,  and  replied  to  them  by  name— and  the  judge  was  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  mildly  hinting  to  the  jury 
(who  are  not  locked  up  at  night  as  with  us)  that  they  would  do 
well  not  to  read  newspaper  comments  on  the  trial  till  it  was 

over.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  dignified  interlude.  The  New  York 

Herald  had  thought  it  desirable  to  comment  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Brady,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  accordingly 
read  the  following  extract,  and  made  the  following  remarks  upon 
it  to  the  jury.  The  Herald  says  : — 

In  saving  this,  wc  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
courtesy  which  courts  are  used  to  claim  from  newspapers.  Mr.  Brady  is  very- 
good  in  instructing  us  on  this  point.  It  happens  that  we  made  ourselves 
practically  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  the  press  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Brady  s 
chief  concern  may  have  been  about  sugar-plums  and  toys.  Nor  do  we  feel 
now  that  the  ripe  warnings  of  this  promising  young  lawyer,  or  the  judicial 
admonition  of  Judge  Capron,  are  in  any  way  necessary  to  keep  us  in  the 
right  path. 

Mr.  Brady  makes  the  following  dignified  observations  on  this 
remarkable  passage : — 

Thank  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  if  even  for  a  moment  I  be  permitted  to  indulge 
the  feeling  that  I  am  thus  rejuvenated.  I  thought  I  was  upon  the  border- 
line  of  life,  neither  very  young  nor  very  old;  but  to  be  told  that  I  am  a 
promising  young  lawyer,”  upon  such  high  authority,  makes  me  return  mv 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald;  and  should  I  meet  him,  I  will 
be  glad  to  say  that  my  hopes  as  a  bachelor  havo  been  increased  by  his  state- 
ment  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  whole  trial,  to  an  Englishman,  is 
the  insignificance  to  which  the  Judge  was  reduced.  The  counsel 
excepted  to  almost  every  one  of  hi3  rulings,  and  his  summing-up 
was  confined  exclusively  to  matters  of  law.  The  proceedings 
form  a  significant  comment  on  the  want  of  dignity  and  mde- 
pendence  which  necessarily  results  from  the  practice  oi  choosing 
judges  annually  by  popular  election.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the 
commercial  morality  of  New  Y ork  has  got  more  credit  by  Hunting- 
ton’s  trial  than  its  judicial  system.  It  appears  to  result  from  the 
evidence,  that  several  of  Huntington’s  customers  knew  quite 
well  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  forgery,  and  actually  discounted 
his  forged  bills  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  relying— often 
correctly — on  the  necessity  under  which  he  would  lie  of  taking 
them  up  at  all  hazards. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  DISTINGUISHED  LITERARY 
ACQUIREMENTS. 

CFO  have  one’s  pocket  picked  is,  on  the  whole,  a  compliment 
4  to  the  respectability  of  one’s  appearance;  and  when  the  hand- 
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kerchief  has  been  prigged,  it  would  be  foolish  to  grumble  at  the 
mark  in  the  corner  being  taken  out.  The  misfortune  of  losing 
its  articles,  and  afterwards  finding  them  hanging  up  in  provin¬ 
cial  journals,  as  in  a  sort  of  literary  Field-lane,  is  one  which 
frequently  happens  to  the  Saturday  Review;  but  until  last  week 
we  never  dreamed  that  the  Hebrew  dealer,  on  being  charged 
with  the  appropriation  of  our  goods,  would  assert  that  he  bought 
them  of  us  as  second-hand  apparel.  It  seems  that  there  is  a 
newspaper  in  the  "West  of  England  called  the  Somerset  County 
Gazette ,  and  another  newspaper  called  the  Taunton  Courier . 
Their  relations  are  apparently  on  much  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  the  famous  rivals  of  Eatanswill ;  and  among  other 
amenities  which  we  have  discovered  in  the  copies  which  we 
have  seen,  there  is  one — “our  little  muddle-of-the-week  con¬ 
temporary” — which  is  really  worthy  of  the  great  Mr.  Pott. 
A  fortnight  ago,  the  Somerset  County  Gazette  published  a  leading 
article,  which  our  modesty  prevents  us  from  considering  worthy  of 
the  large  type  and  conspicuous  position  which  was  allotted  to  it. 
In  fact,  it  was  substantially  the  same  paper  which  appeared  in 
this  journal  three  weeks  since,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Jews  and 
the  Jew  Bill.”  Now,  though  the  editor  of  the  Somerset  County 
Gazette  admires  the  Saturday  Review — which,  as  he  handsomely 
remarks  afterwards,  is  “  one  of  the  most  spirited,  well-written, 
and  able  newspapers  in  the  country  ” — the  editor  of  the  Taunton 
Courier  goes  a  step  further,  and  actually  reads  it.  Accordingly, 
he  at  once  twitted  the  Gazette  with  what  the  wise  call  conveying 
our  reflections  on  the  Jew  Bill,  and  elicited  from  its  conductor  an 
explanation  which  we  hope  may  amuse  our  readers  as  much  as 
it  has  done  ourselves.  . 

“  Feelino-,”  he  says,  in  a  weighty  but  somewhat  involved 
sentence,  “not  equal  personally  to  the  continued  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  the  editorial  duties  of  a  newspaper,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  close  superintendence  of  the  large  amount  of 
business  which,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  has  lately  been  cast 
upon  us — and,  by  the  term  ‘  business,’  we  mean  not  merely  that 
immediately  connected  with  our  journal,  but  also  that  which 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  ‘  general  printing  we  have 
been  thinking  it  would  be  as  well  to  ‘  take  things  a  little  easier’ 
for  the  future  than  has  been  our  wont — a  change  which  we 
believe  will  be  attended  with  some  improvement  in  the  leading 
columns  of  our  journal.”  The  editor  of  the  Somerset  County 
Gazette  conducts,  in  fact,  as  he  presently  explains,  a  printing 
establishment,  in  which  (“  we  say  it  in  no  boastful  spirit  )  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling  are  paid  annually  iu  the  single  item  of 
wages.  St.  Paul,  he  adds,  was  not  more  closely  pressed, 
when  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  was  upon  him.  “We  have, 
in  consequence,  contemplated  some  slight  diminution  of  our 
weekly  task  ;  and,  iu  hope  to  render  our  journal  still  more  useful 
and  attractive,  have  arranged  with  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
acquirements  and  character,  to  receive  from  him,  after  Mid¬ 


summer,  an  article  weekly  for  our  editorial  columns.  Their  other 
contents  will  be  supplied  by  our  humble  selves  as  hitherto.  Ihe 
article  on  the  Jew  Bill  came  from  that  gentleman." 

The  editor  then  states  that  he  has  written  to  the  gentleman  of 
high  literai’y  acquirements  and  character,  and  speculates  as  to  the 
explanation  he  will  offer.  Probably  he  will  turn  out  to  he  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Saturday  Review.  It  would  certainly  appear  m 
that  case,  that  he  must  have  sold  his  production  twice  over  ;  but 
this  little  point  in  the  morality  of  the  transaction  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  Somerset  County  Gazette.  On  the  contrary,  “  although 
we  shall  not  be  willing  to  insert  in  our  Gazette  articles  which  are 
also  to  appear  in  another  journal,  though  of  the  very  first  class, 
yet  we  shall  not — nor,  we  feel  assured,  will  our  readers — the  less 
value  those  productions  of  his  which  are  intended  for  our  Gazette 
exclusively  because  they  are  from  the  pen  of  a  person  who 
contributes  also  to  one  of  the  most  spirited,  &c.  &c.,  newspapers 
in  the  country.” 

And  thus,  the  interest  having  been  dexterously  suspended 
through  three-quarters  of  a  column,  the  catastrophe  comes  at 
last.  Just  as  the  editor  is  concluding,  the  gentleman  ot  high 
literary  acquirements  sends  his  explanation.  ‘  Since  writing 
the  above  we  have  received  the  following,  in  answer  to  a  note  we 
had  sent  the  writer  : — 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Somerset  County  Gazette. 

“  Sir, — I  am  muck  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  article  of  your 
‘  touch-and-go’  contemporary.  The  old  lady,  the  Mrs.  Gamp  of  Taunton, 
has  been  acutely  suffering  lately  from  violent  spasms,  occasioned  by  the  com¬ 
parative  success  of  your  paper,  and  her  leader  was  merely  ad  captandum 
vulgus,  for  she  might  have  surmised,  without  drawing  too  largely  on  her 
brains,  that  the  writer  and  author  of  the  article  in  the  London  paper  was 
identical  with  the  contributor  in  your  own  columns.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
allusion  therein  to  the  “  brimstone  and  treacle”  was  too  muoli  for  her  sensitive 
nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lex  talionis  arising  from  her  own  former  short¬ 
comings.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  her  friends  do  not  take  care  of  her,  as  she  is 
perpetually  making  discoveries  of  mares’  nests,  and  will  probably  soon  commit 
felo-de-se ,  unless  it  be  true  in  her  case  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  ft.  Let  me 
remind  her  of  the  old  proverb,  He  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  and  she  will  be  less 
likely  in  future  to  manifest  such  evident  signs  of  being  non-compos. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Abgumentum  ad  Ighoraxtiam.” 

We  must  confess  that,  on  reading  this  letter,  we  were  slightly 
taken  aback.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  it  is  from  ourselves. 
It  is  we  who  quote  all  that  Latin.  It  is  we  who  subscribe  our¬ 
selves  in  the  neuter.  It  is  we  who  have  all  that  marvellous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  local  press.  Those  are  the  senti¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  style,  which  have  won  us  the  good  opinion 
of  our  contemporary,  and  the  reputation  of  being  “  one  of 
the  most  spirited,  well-written,  and  able  newspapers  in  the 
country.” 

The  Editor  of  the  Somerset  County  Gazette  has  been  swindled, 
and  has  been  led,  by  his  distinguished  literary  correspondent, 
into  taking  something  of  a  liberty  with  the  Saturday  Review. 
But  we  can  well  afford  to  pardon  a  gentleman  who  has  yielded  us 
so  much  amusement.  He  has  presented  us  a  series  ot  pictures 
quite  inimitable  in  their  way — the  bothered  editor,  with  the 
care  of  all  the  Churches  upon  him,  coming  to  London  to  look  for 
a  coadjutor  of  high  literary  acquirements— the  appearance  of  the 
literary  gentleman  as  he  quoted  Latiu  to  the  admiring  provincial 
— the  literary  gentleman  copying  the  article  from  the  Saturday 
Review,  down  to  the  very  stops,  but  judiciously  substituting 
“  religious  ”  for  “  evangelical,”  as  being  better  adapted  to  a 
Palmerstonian  journal  in  a  Tractarian  diocese — and  lastly,  the 
colossal  impudence  of  that  last  letter,  signed  “  Argumentum  ad 
Ignorantiam,”  and  peppered  with  ad  captandum  vulgus,  lex 
talionis,  felo-de-se,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam, 
and  non-compos.  Our  contemporary  is  quite  welcome  to  as  many 
articles  as  he  pleases,  if  he  will  only  furnish  us  with  a  few  more 
such  gems  of  journalism.  Wb  make  but  one  condition.  Let  him 
assure  himself  that  the  Saturday  Review  is  not  written  by  any 
sort  of  distinguished  literary  gentleman.  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be. 


CARDINAL  WISEMAN  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

THE  National  Gallery  question  has  been  ably  handled,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  in  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  at  the  Marylebone  Literary  Institution.  The 
concluding  lecture  dealt  with  a  topic  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention— namely,  the  most  desirable  form  in  which  a 
great  Picture  Gallery  can  he  built.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  autumn  we  took  occasion,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
National  Gallery  Commission,  to  repeat,  in  a  more  extended 
form,  some  remarks  which  we  had  previously  offered  upon  the 
site  and  the  plan  of  the  prospective  Gallery  as  they  affected  each 
other.  We  ventured  to  suggest  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  as  the  most  appropriate  locale,  in  case  the  removal  of  the 
national  collection  were  decided  upon,  and  a  circular  building, 
with  galleries  radiating  from  a  central  and  domical  hall,  as  the 
best  shape  which  abstract  reason  could  invent  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  we  went  on  to  show  how  that  Inner  Circle  was,  by  anticipation, 
marked  out  for  such  a  plan.  These  propositions  have  been  more 
recently  advocated  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Public  Offices  and  Metropolitan  Improvements,  and  also,  we 
believe,  in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commissioners. 
Subsequent  reflection  has  only  made  us  more  satisfied  with  the 
desirability  of  our  own  plan,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 
satisfaction  that  we  found  ourselves  supported  by  an  uncon- 
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scions  advocate  in  tlie  Cardinal,  who  had,  by  an  independent  line 
of  thought,  attained  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
future  Gallery.  He  was  silent  about  its  most  appropriate  locale; 
but  the  form  in  which  he  proposed  to  cast  the  future  building 
was  that  of  eight  galleries  radiating  from  a  central  hall,  crowned 
with  a  cupola,  and  devoted  to  masterpieces.  So  far,  his  and  our 
plans  are  identical.  Then  the  lecturer  suggested  to  connect 
these  rays  at  their  external  face  by  a  ring  gallery,  so  as  to 
give  an  octagonal  form  to  the  whole  structure,  and  against 
its  four  cardinal  faces  to  erect  large  oblong  halls,  respectively 
devoted  to  the  entrance,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  large  frescoes 
—should  any  be  saved  and  brought  to  England — and  an  art 
library. 

Moreover,  the  Cardinal  proposed  an  inner  ring  of  little  circular 
cabinets— one  in  each  of  the  eight  wedge-like  courts — opening  into 
the  galleries,  and  devoted  to  such  engravings,  drawings,  illumi¬ 
nations,  &c.,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  exhibit  in  illustration  of 
the  pictures  proper — though  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with 
them.  The  scheme  of  an  illustrative  exhibition  in  connexion 
with  the  pictures  is  very  ingenious,  and  deserves  attention.  To 
the  Ring  Gallery  also  we  have  no  objection  to  offer  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  approve  it  as  facilitating  communication,  as  well  as  for 
the  additional  space  it  affords.  Neither  do  we  wholly  dissent  from 
the  notion  of  the  four  saloons,  though  somewhat  doubtful  of  their 
efiect  if  the  relative  proportion  between  them  and  the  Central  Hall 
which  was  shown  on  the  Cardinal’s  block  plan  is  to  be  preserved. 
For  architectural  effect  the  cupola  requires  commanding  altitude, 
which  cannot  be  purchased  without  proportionate  diameter  bein^ 
given  to  the  tambour.  In  this  the  Cardinal’s  plan  failed,  while 
the  saloons  received  an  expansion  which  would  dwarf  the  central 
and  important  pile. 

Rut  we  entertain  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  practical  method  of 
building  which  the  Cardinal  has  recommended.  His  plan  is,  to 
construct  at  first  so  much  of  the  whole  pile  as  will  externally 
wear  the  mask  of  perfectness,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  start 
with  the  four  halls,  or  saloons,  and  the  Ring  Gallery,  leaving  the 
radiating  portion  for  future  enterprise.  Our  existing  collection 
will  then  be,  pro  tempore,  disposed  of  in  this  shelf  structure. 
Against  this  scheme,  involving  as  it  does  a  perpetuation  of  make¬ 
shift,  we  enter  a  decided  protest.  If  the  collection  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  let  it  be  removed  into  its  permanent  habitation,  and  be 
arranged  according  to  its  ultimate  classification.  If  the  pictures 
are  few,  and  the  spaces  between  them  wide,  so  much  the  better 

the  vacuity  of  the  galleries  will  proclaim  what  we  still  require, 
and  plead  for  its  purchase  or  its  gift.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
will  be  satisfied  at  seeing  the  pictures  transferred  to  such  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  as  the  Ring  Gallery,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  view  of  more  than  a  section  at  once,  and  in  which  the 
idea  of  completeness  will  be  simulated.  Architecturally,  more¬ 
over,  the  Gallery,  if  built  by  piecemeal,  will  assuredly  appear  a 
failure.  The  Central  Hall  and  Dome  are  its  main  features.  If 
they  are  first  built,  the  key  will  have  been  given,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  structure  can  afford  to  grow  by  degrees.  But  the  Cardinal’s 
plan  seeks  to  give  a  merely  external  aspect  of  extemporaneous 
completion,  by  erasing  the  Gallery’s  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  in  favour  of  what  will  ultimately  be  merely  the 
screen  to  the  internal  edifice— the  shell  to  the  kernel 
If  so  much  and  no  more  be  provided,  it  will  present  itself  as  a 
tame,  disjointed,  unsatisfactory  building,  occupying  the  maximum 
area  which  the  completed  pile  can  ever  occupy,  and  yet  destitute 
ot  that  central  feature  on  which  the  grandeur  of  tlie  whole  will 
mainly  depend.  The  single  recommendation  of  such  a  method 
of  construction  is  the  supposed  first  saving  of  money.  But  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  that  a  first  saving  of  money  through  building 
by  piecemeal  proves  generally  in  the  end  to  be  patent  extrava¬ 
gance.  In  the  present  case  also,  this  expedient  will,  we  believe, 
check  the  growth  of  the  Gallery,  from  the  doubt  which  it  will 
naturally  engender  of  the  building  ever  reaching  its  destined 
amplitude  a  doubt  which  will  paralyze  the  spirit  of  giving  in 
the  minds  of  collectors  who  are  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to 
their  gifts. 

With  these  drawbacks,  we  most  sincerely  congratulate  Cardinal 
Wiseman  on  his  plan,  closely,  though  accidentally,  similar  as  it  is 
to  that  which  we  had  already  made  public  in  the  course  of  last 
year.  If  either  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  is,  we  repeat, 
but  one  site  in  London  on  which  to  try  the  experiment,  and  that 
is  the  Inner  Circle. 

.  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  combination  of  a 
picture-gallery  with  an  archaeological  Museum  or  collection  of 
sculpture.  His  arguments  were  very  forcible,  as  directed  against 
their  co-exhibition  in  the  same  apartment — an  expedient  not  to  be 
applauded  except  in  such  a  temporary  and  exceptional  case  as 
the  Manchester  Exhibition.  But  we  own  that,  if  this  confusion  be 
avoided,  we  can  see  no  abstract  objection  to  the  closest  proximity 
of  the  two  collections.  All  reasons  of  practical  convenience 
must  preponderate  in  its  favour.  In  one  point,  the  lecturer 
hardly  seemed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  own  argument, 
tie  rightly  urged  the  architectural  necessity  of  a  basement  to 
raise  his  National  Gallery,  as  a  building,  to  its  due  height— the 
picture-rooms  of  course,  being  restricted  in  altitude  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  exhibition.  But  such  a  basement  can  hardly  be 
occupied  by  offices  only.  What  then  P  Some  use  musf  be 
tound  for  the  rooms  into  which  it  will  be  divided.  One  at  least 

p10  vS  J  may  ln  Part  be  devoted  to  that  Art  Library  which 
me  Cardinal  proposes  to  lodge  in  one  of  his  large  halls. 


THE  LATER  FLEMISH  AND  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AT 
MANCHESTER. 


T  fT  PU,bllCatl0n  °f  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
-L  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  may  possibly  make  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  pictures,  as  they  actually  hang  in  the  Manchester 
saloons  more  easy  to  the  visitor  ;  but  it  renders  the  chronological 
study  ot  the  progress  of  painting  ten  times  more  difficult.  The 
iormer  edition  aimed  at  a  systematic  arrangement  of  artists 
according  to  their  nationality  and  succession— the  works  of  each 
painter  being,  as  a  general  rule,  grouped  together,  and  the  several 
schools  following  each  other  on  an  intelligible,  if  not  very  per¬ 
spicuous,  plan.  And  had  it  been  possible  to  arrange  the  pictures 
themselves  in  regular  order,  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  this  sort 
uould  have  been  as  useful  in  the  Gallery  itself  as  it  is  for  subse¬ 
quent  reference  and  as  a  memento  of  the  Exhibition.  Owin'*,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  disposition  °of  the 
pictures,  the  first  catalogue  showed  one  what  was  to  be  looked 
tor,  but  did  not  point  out  where  it  was  to  be  found.  Some 
change  w  as  needed  ;  but  surely  not  such  a  change  as  has  been 
introduced  into  the  new  edition.  Not  only  are  all  the  numbers 
altered,  but  m  the  pages  of  the  new  catalogue  name  follows  name 
m  the  same  perplexed  order  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  With¬ 
out  an  unassisted  search  through  the  whole  series  of  numbers 
no  one  can  tell  whether  he  has  not  missed  some  important  work 
or  some  typal  specimen  of  a  school.  A  classified  index  is 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  complement  to  this  merely  local 
anangement,  in  order  to  make  it  of  any  permanent  value  what¬ 
ever.  I  he  new  edition,  we  perceive,  is  still  entitled  Provisional, 
so  that  we  may  yet  hope  for  a  better  guide  before  the  close  of 
the  -Rxliibition.  Rut  meanwhile,  how  many  visitors  have  been 
disappointed  both  of  profit  and  pleasure  !  In  fact,  as  we  were 
among  the  first  to  point  out,  the  popular  success  of  the  scheme, 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  have  been  greatly  assured 
by  the  addition  to  each  picture  of  a  legible  ticket  describing  its 
author,  school,  and  subject.  The  purchase  of  a  shilling  catalogue 
doubles  the  price  of  admission  to  the  classes  at  once  least  able  to 
afford  it  and  most  needing  instruction — not  to  mention  that  to 
use  a  catalogue  at  all  demands  some  previous  knowledge  and 
experience.  I  he  further  addition  of  separate  catalogues,  at  a 
not  inconsiderable  price,  for  the  departments  of  water-colours  and 
engravings  is,  we  are  certain,  another  serious  error  of  policy. 
Ihe  practical  result  will  be,  that  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
collection  will  be  like  a  sealed  book  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
visitors.  We  shall  use  in  future  the  numbers  of  the  new 
catalogue. 

W  e  resume  our  survey  of  the  Teutonic  schools  of  painting 
by  noticing  those  artists  of  Upper  Germany  who  were  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  Albert  Diirer,  the  Cranachs,  and  the  Holbeins.  The 
most  important  of  these,  Martin  Schon,  or  Schongauer,  of 
Colmar  in  Franconia,  (1420 — 1488,)  more  widely  known  as  an 
engraver  than  as  a  painter,  seems  to  have  borrowed  equally  from 
the  schools  of  Bruges  and  Cologne  in  forming  his  style.  The 
pictures  bearing  this  artist’s  name  are  often,  perhaps,  unauthentic ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  either  of 
the  vigorous  but  somewhat  exaggerated  “  Christ  before  Pilate  ” 
(42.1),  from  the  Aders  Collection,  or  of  the  small  “Virgin  and 
Child  (437)?  from  Xensington  Palace.  His  manner  of  design, 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  engravings,  is  powerful,  but  apt  to  be 
fantastic,  and  beauty  of  form  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  a  sorne- 
Fba1t1  gross  realism.  Next  to  him  we  would  notice  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  of  Nuremberg,  of  whom  there  are  three  average 
specimens  (405,  406,  407)  at  Manchester,  hut  whose  style  can 
scarcely  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  many 
remaining  altarpieces  by  his  hand  in  his  native  city,  or  his 
chef-d  ceuvre  at  Vienna.  It  is  recorded  that  Wohlgemuth  designed 
most  of  the  wood  engravings  for  the  famous  Nuremberg  Chronicle 
which  accordingly  throw  great  light  on  his  artistic  inheritance  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Cologne  School.  His  greatest  glory,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  master  of  Albert  Diirer,  the  type  and 
representative  of  German  art,  both  in  its  merits  and  its  defects 
Every  one  remembers  the  portraits  of  Diirer,  by  himself,  at 
Florence  and  Munich,  so  strongly  indicative  of  his  simple  and 
dignified  character,  as  well  as  of  liis  intellectual  vigour.  Tins  great 
artist  is  in  many  respects  to  Teutonic  art  what  Leonardo  da 
\  mci  was  to  that  of  Italy ;  and,  making  proper  allowances  for 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  great  Florentine,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  not 
merely  as  to  their  varied  accomplishments  and  extraordinary 
artistic  power,  but  in  their  personal  qualities  as  refined  gentlemen. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Manchester  has  a  very  excellent  specimen  of 
Albert  Diirer’s  style  in  the  “Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints” 
(44°)>  from  Windsor  Castle.  There  is  also  an  interesting  portrait 
of  his  father — the  old  Nuremberg  goldsmith — contributed  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (462).  But  the  manner  of  this 
great  artist  is,  upon  the  whole,  inadequately  represented,  and  his 
importance  in  the  history  of  art,  as  summing  up  in  his  own 
person  the  normal  characteristics  of  Teutonic  genius,  cannot  be 
realized  from  anything  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Manchester. 

Of  the  immediate  pupils  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  find  here  two 
works,  by  Von  Eulmbacli  and  George  Pentz  respectively — the 
former  (442)  a  good  portrait — tlie  latter  (492)  a  copy  of  Hol¬ 
bein’s  likeness  of  Erasmus.  Next  in  order  comes  a  dignified, 
but  somewhat  hard  and  crude,  altarpiece  by  Matthias  Griine- 
wald  of  Aschaffenburg  (386),  contributed  by  Priuce  Albert— the 
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subject  of  which  is  the  “  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Catherine 
and  St,  Barbara,”  with  other  saints  on  the  volets.  The  portrait 
of  a  girl  by  Hans  Sehaiiffelein  (446)  is  not  worth  much  ;  nor  is 
the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  (473),  by  Hans  Biu-gkmaier  of 
Augsburg,  from  Kensington  Palace.  The  minute  and  elaborate 
groups  which  were  the  delight  of  these  artists,  and  others  of  the 
same  school  and  period,  such  as  Altdorffer,  Beham,  and  Feselen, 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  present  collection.  There  remain  the 
local  successions  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Bamberg  to  be^  briefly 
noticed  before  we  quit  the  school  of  North  Germany.  Ike  two 
Holbeins,  father  and  son,  constitute  the  glory  of  the  first-named 
city.  The  younger  of  these,  far  more  illustrious  than  his  father, 
has  always  been  a  favourite  with  Englishmen.  He  visited  this 
country,  with  letters  from  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
painted  many  admirable  portraits,  which  remain  among  us.  His 
works  at  Bridewell  Hospital  and  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  are 
known,  probably,  to  most  of  our  readers.  At  Manchester,  we 
find  his  lifelike  portrait  of  Francis  I.  (461),  from  Hampton 
Court,  with  which  should  be  compared  Lord  Ward’s  portrait 
of  the  same  monarch  (499),  reputed  to  be  by  the  same  artist. 
The  former  of  these  pictures  is  thought  by  some  connoisseurs 
to  be  a  work  of  J anet’s ;  but  we  scarcely  know  why.  The 
“  Prodigal  Son”  (469),  from  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Institution, 
is  an  uninteresting  specimen  of  Holbein’s  other  style.  Portrait¬ 
painting  was  his  proper  metier.  Witness  his  Henry  VIII.  (471)5 
belonging  to  Lord  Warwick — a  picture  which  might  well  have 
taken  its  place  in  the  British  Portrait  Gallery  in  the  nave  of  the 
Palace —  n  1  also  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Man” 
(448 ) ;  Lord  Ward’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  reading  a  book” 
(396),  with  its  gold  background ;  and  especially  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  (miscalled  Stokes  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,)  from  Windsor  Castle.  Martin  Schaffner,  of  Ulm,  may 
be  studied  at  Manchester  in  a  rather  attractive  little  picture 
(427),  from  Kensington  Palace,  representing  the  Infant  Saviour 
learning  to  walk;  and  the  nude  style  of  Lucas  Cranach,  of 
Bamberg,  in  a  “Judith”  (426),  belonging  to  Mr.  Angerstein, 
and  in  a  “  Sleeping  Female”  (457) ;  while  his  better  manner  is 
represented  by  a  very  characteristic  group  of  half-length  portraits 
(463),  contributed  by  Lord  Craven.  Here,  in  the  middle,  is  the 
bigamist  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a  coarse  and  truculent  phy¬ 
siognomy,  such  as  would  become  an  elder  in  Utah — on  his  right 
is  Luther,  rough  and  powerful,  but  wonderfully  spiritualized 
when  compared  with  his  portrait  in  Lambeth  Palace — on  his  left, 
the  thoughtful  but  somewhat  vacillating  Melancthon.  Behind 
are  some  of  the  less  eminent  reformers.  This  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  but  sufficiently  disagreeable  picture,  and  is  the  last  we  need 
notice  as  belonging  to  the  German  schools. 

Keverting  to  the  other  great  branch  of  Teutonic  art  in  the 
Netherlands,  before  we  come  to  the  rival  schools  of  Catholic 
Brabant  and  Protestant  Holland,  we  must  mention  an  artist  who 
occupies  an  independent  position,  Antonio  More,  of  Utrecht,  a 
portrait-painter  of  great  merit,  a  pupil  of  Schwartz  and  Schoreel, 
and  so  inheriting  the  method  of  Mabuse.  Like  Holbein  before 
him  and  like  Van  Dyck  and  others  after  him,  More  received 
great  patronage  in  England.  There  are  five  excellent  portraits 
of  his  at  Manchester — the  “  Earl  of  Essex  ”  (496) ;  “  Sir  Francis 
Drake”  (500),  whose  face  is  unworthy  of  his  reputation; 
“  Queen  Mary  ”  (503),  belonging  to  Lord  Yarborough — the  very 
image  of  a  bigoted  but  sincere  religionist ;  the  ignoble  counte¬ 
nance  of  her  husband,  Philip  II.  (512);  and  his  own  portrait 
(51:3)5  which  is  that  of  a  stately  and  polished  gentleman. 

Peter  Paul  llubens  had  no  immediate  predecessor  in  art.  His 
coarse  but  not  unhealthy  naturalism,  and  his  matchless  mastery 
of  colour  were  his  own.  He  founded  his  own  school,  and  carried 
it  at  once  to  perfection.  There  are  some  superb  works  by  this 
great  master  at  Manchester.  First  of  these  in  importance  is  the 
celebrated  “Kainbow  Landscape”  (21)  in  the  Hertford  Gallery; 
and  there  are  two  other  of  his  landscapes  (23,  24)  in  the  same 
collection,  besides  others,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  in  the 
general  saloons.  Of  his  other  style  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  signalize  some  of  the  more  remarkable  examples. 
These  are  the  “  Prometheus”  (543),  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Manchester — a  rather  repulsive  picture,  from  its  violent  action 
and  exaggerated  foreshortening;  Mr.  Dingwall’s"  Tribute  Money” 
(536) ;  “  Bubens  and  his  Wife  carrying  Fruit  and  Game  ”  (548), 
extremely  bold  and  vigorous  in  its  handling;  “Diana  departing 
for  theCkase”  (549),  inv,  kick  beauty  of  form  is  wholly  subordinated 
to  colour;  “Juno  transferring  the  Eyes  of  Argus  to  the  Tail 
of  the  Peacock  ”  (553),  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Wyatt,  a  miracle 
of  gorgeous  colouring  and  coarse  broad  design,  founded  on 
Flemish  models ;  “  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  the 
Beggar”  (569),  from  Windsor  Castle,  beautiful  in  the  glow  and 
harmony  of  its  colours,  but  quite  missing  in  its  melodramatic 
expression  the  true  sentiment  of  the  subject;  and  lastly,  Lord 
Darnley’s  “  Queen  Tliomyris  with  the  Head  of  Cyrus”  (57 9),  in 
which  the  realism  and  want  of  refinement  in  the  composition  are 
almost  glorified  by  ravishing  and  imperishable  colour.  There 
are  many  other  works  of  Eubens  upon  which  we  must  not  linger ; 
nor,  of  his  numerous  portraits  here,  need  we  notice  more  than  the 
spirited  “John  Malderus,  Bishop  of  Antwerp”  (537),  from 
Windsor;  “Ignatius  Loyola”  (547) — a  well-known  picture,  but 
thoroughly  disappointing  both  as  to  subject  and  treatment ;  and 
the  two  Windsor  portraits  (550,  531)  of  himself  and  his  first 
wife.  It  will  be  seen  how  well  supplied  the  Manchester  Collec¬ 
tion  is  with  works  of  the  great  Flemish  master ;  and  it  is  scarcely 


less  rich  in  specimens  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  Van  Dyck. 
To  take  first  the  historical  or  subject  pictures  of  the  last-named 
artist: — The  “  St.  Jerome”  or  the  “Ange  a  la  Plume”  (594), 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Lucy,  is  a  grand  work,  but  thoroughly 
alien  from  the  devotional  or  ideal  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
“  Magdalen”  (595)  is  still  worse ;  and  the  “Descent  from  the 
Cross”  (596)  does  not  rise  above  the  lowest  level  of  a  degraded 
naturabsm,  all  the  physical  horrors  of  the  scene  being  repre¬ 
sented,  without  one  spark  of  deeper  feeling  or  reverence.  There 
are  other  specimens  of  the  same  class  which  we  need  not  specify. 
But  Van  Dyck’s  portraits  are  among  the  noblest  of  their  kind. 
See  his  “Eubens”  (591),  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  Sir 
Culling  Eardley’s  admirable  group  of  “  Snyders,  with  Wife  and 
Child”  (605),  and  the  separate  portraits  of  Snyders  and  his 
Wife  (662,  663),  from  the  dispersed  Orleans  Gallery.  “Mrs. 
Lemon”  (586),  from  Hampton  Court,  looks  like  what  she  was. 
The  picture  containing  half-lengths  of  Killigrew  and  Carew  the 
poets  (667),  is  a  most  charming  one ;  and  the  group  of  the 
Children  of  Charles  I.  from  "Windsor  (683),  and  the  famous 
Windsor  poi'trait  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback  (736),  need  only  be 
mentioned.  The  Hertford  Saloon  has  four  first-rate  portraits — 
Philip  le  Eoy  and  his  Wife,  and  two  unnamed  heads.  Besides 
these,  the  Portrait  Gallery  is  abundantly  rich  in  specimens  of 
this  gi'eat  master’s  best  and  most  characteristic  masterpieces  ; 
though  the  many  famous  portraits  that  are  missing  remind  us 
how  wondrously  prolific  was  his  genius,  and  make  us  long  for 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  a  reunion  of  all  his  works. 

Jacob  Jordaens  (1594 — 1678)  was  almost  the  only  other  artist 
of  the  later  Flemish  school  who  rose  above  mediocrity.  He  has 
three  specimens  at  Manchester  conspicuous  for  their  bright 
colour  and  animated  design — “  Wisdom  and  Folly”  (610),  a 
really  striking  composition,  and  two  pretty  pictures,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  the  property  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
(608)  and  Lord  Darnley  (61 1)  respectively. 

The  peculiar  style  of  Bembrandt,  utterly  indefensible  on  any 
theory  of  art,  but  still  exercising  a  kind  of  weird  fascination  on 
the  mind,  and  undeniably  powerful  and  impressive  to  the  highest 
degree,  may  be  studied  at  Manchester  in  nearly  thirty  examples 
— some  of  them  of  first-rate  excellence.  As  portraits,  we  doubt 
if  those  of  Jan  Pellieorne  and  his  Son,  Wife,  and  Daughter  (15, 16, 
17  in  the  Hertford  Saloon)  were  ever  exceeded  for  intensity  and 
spirit  or  for  conscientious  execution.  Equally  good  are  the 
“  Head  ”  (684),  belonging  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  and  his  own  por¬ 
trait  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (685),  from  Buckingham  Palace. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hope’s  “  Family  Portraits  ”  (656)  are  superb  -r  and 
Dr.  Lee’s  two  unknown  portraits  (689,  690)  are  nobly  done.  A 
“Female  Portrait,”  again  (694),  from  the  Pourtales  Collection 
is  exquisitely  conceived  and  executed;  and  we  might  name 
others  of  scarcely  less  excellence.  Of  his  historical  style  the 
most  characteristic  specimen  at  Manchester  is  the  “  Daniel 
before  Nebuchadnezzar”  (691),  and  of  his  landscapes  the  large 
one  belonging  to  Lord  Overstone  (698),  in  which  the  storm-sky 
approaches  perfection. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention,  not  merely  all  the  artists,  but  even 
all  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  iater  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools.  The  chief  genre  painters,  however,  and  those  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  landscapes,  animals,  or  sea-pieces,  deserve  a 
more  extended  notice.  Meanwkde,  among  the  brotherhood  of 
the  greater  masters  of  portraiture,  such  as  have  been  named  in 
this  article,  Bartholomew  Van  der  Heist  has  a  claim  to  admis¬ 
sion — witness  his  unknown  “  Portrait  ”  (697),  contributed  by 
Mr.  Farrer,  and  another  (930),  in  the  Hertford  Salon,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Phipps.  Of  his  general  style,  the  “Landscape  with 
eight  figures  ”  (715),  sent  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  is  an  excellent 
specimen.  But  those  who  have  not  seen  his  “  Schuttersmaaltijd,” 
or  “  Banquet  of  the  Musqueteers,”  in  commemoration  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  hi  the  Museum  of  Amsterdam,  cannot 
justly  appreciate  this  artist. 

Two  other  artists  of  some  eminence,  Gerard  Honthorst  and 
Adrian  Van  der  WerfF,  scarcely  fall  within  the  classes  which  we 
have  reserved  above.  The  single  specimen  of  the  former,  “  The 
Agony”  (612),  is  not  of  high  merit.  There  are  many  better 
examples  in  England.  By  Van  der  Werff,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  capital  picture  (1074),  “  Children  with  a  Guinea-pig 
and  Kitten,”  lent  to  the  Manchester  Collection  by  the  Queen 
from  the  Buckingham  Palace  Collection. 


MADAME  P.IST  OR  I  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

N  Monday  last,  Madame  Eistori  commenced  her  performances 
on  the  London  stage  for  the  present  season.  She  was  received 
with  the  welcome  due  to  an  actress  who,  now  that  Mdlle.  Eachel 
is  withdrawn,  has  no  rival  in  Europe.  She  seemed,  per¬ 
haps,  slightly  more  wearied,  and  in  less  bodily  force  than  last 
year,  but  her  acting  was  all  that  it  has  ever  been ;  and 
as  the  piece  went  on,  and  she  warmed  into  her  part,  she  gave  her 
genius  free  play,  and  developed  all  the  resources  of  her  marvellous 
skill.  There  seemed,  too,  to  be  an  increase  of  harshness  in  her 
voice,  but  that  might  have  been  accidental ;  and  in  her  face,  her 
figure,  her  magnificent  gestures,  and  the  varied  play  of  her 
expressive  countenance,  she  was  superb.  As  she  lost  herself  in 
her  part,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  emotions  she  had  under¬ 
taken  to  counterfeit,  all  the  greatness  of  her  powers  was  unfolded, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  to  desire. 

The  two  plays  with  which  she  has  commenced  the  series  are 
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Medea  and  Rosamunda.  The  former  is  inseparably  associated 
with  her  name,  and  gives  her,  perhaps,  fuller  scope  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  her  diversified  gifts,  and  of  the  perfection  of  manage¬ 
ment  with  which  long  artistic  study  has  endowed  her,  than  any 
other  in  her  repertory.  It  is  not  fine  as  a  composition,  but  it  is 
admirable  as  an  acting  drama.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  seen 
MadameBistori  who  lias  not  seen  her  in  the  famous  leopard  simile, 
where  she  seems  almost  to  lose  her  human  nature,  and  to  stalk 
after  her  prey  like  the  bold,  savage,  treacherous  brute  of  whom 
she  speaks.  She  displays  also,  in  the  Medea  more  than  in  any  other 
piece,  her  singular  power  of  bringing  mythical  characters  on 
the  stage,  and  transporting  us,  by  the  mere  effect  of  her  look  and 
tone,  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal  world,  and  from  the  region  of 
the  modern  or  historical  drama  into  the  sphere  of  the  ancient 
and  heroic  world.  Her  Medea  does  not  belong  to  a  particular 
time  or  a  particular  country.  It  belongs  to  that  vague  out¬ 
lying  time  and  place  which  fancy  peoples  with  heroes  and 
demigods.  And  again — although  in  this  respect  there  are  other 
of  her  pieces  to  rival  it — it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  strong 
and  natural  feeling.  It  shows  the  tenderness  which  Madame 
Bistori  knows  so  well  how  to  mingle  with  her  fierceness,  and  we 
have  the  painfully  pleasant  sensation  of  pity  to  add  to  those  of 
fear  and  admiration  as  we  contemplate  her  Medea. 

Rosamunda  is  a  far  worse  play.  Even  if  lovers  of  Alfieri  wrill 
contend  that  its  poetry  is  finer,  and  its  language  much  more  con¬ 
cise  and  nervous,  they  cannot  deny  that,  as  a  vehicle  for 
revealing  to  the  world  the  capacities  of  Madame  Bistori,  it  is 
far  inferior.  During  one-half  of  the  play  she  is  absent  from  the 
stage,  and  when  she  is  there,  she  has  none  but  the  sternest  and 
most  terrible  feelings  to  represent.  There  is  nothing  in  her  part 
but  an  unfeminine  revenge,  a  petty  tyranny  exercised  towards 
a  feeble  girl,  and  a  wavering  jealousy  towards  her  husband. 
There  are  only  two  effective  passages  in  the  whole  play — 
that  in  which  Bosamunda  recounts  the  awful  story  of  her  con¬ 
queror  forcing  her  to  drink  out  of  her  father’s  skull,  and  that  in 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  she  kills  Bomilda.  The  first 
seemed  to  us  rendered  with  rather  less  force  and  success  than 
when  Madame  Bistori  played  this  part  last  year.  But  th e  finale 
was  admirable;  and  we  have  never  seen  Madame  Bistori  grander, 
more  superb,  more  artistically  perfect,  than  when  she  dealt  the 
death-stroke,  and  standing  erect  among  the  ruin  she  had  caused, 
exulted  in  her  deed,  and  darkly  hinted  that  this  was  but  the 
prelude  to  further  vengeance.  It  was  a  situation  to  show  all  the 
physical  and  intellectual  strength  of  the  actress,  and  so  thoroughly 
equal  was  she  to  the  occasion,  that  dramatic  art  has  perhaps 
nothing  finer  to  offer  us. 

Medea  and  Rosamunda  are  dramas  familiar  to  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  play-going  public  that  w’e  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  on  them  in  detail.  Madame  Bistori  is  to  play  this  sea¬ 
son  in  four  pieces  new  to  English  audiences — in  Alfieri’s  Ottavia  ; 
in  Camma,  an  original  tragedy  by  Signor  Montanelli,  the  Italian 
translator  of  the  Medea;  and  in  Italian  versions  of  Dean  Milman’s 
Fazio,  and  of  Maebetli.  We  shall  reserve  our  observations  on 
the  minute  characteristics  of  her  acting  until  these  new  pieces 
furnish  us  with  a  fitting  opportunity. 


MUSIC. 

DEB  MAJESTY’S  THEATBE. 

OZABT’S  Don  Giovanni  appears  to  have  become  a  sort  of 
operatic  bonne-houclie,  reserved  for  special  occasions — a  treat 
to  be  given  once  in  a  season  or  so.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
abstinence  ?  Does  the  musical  public  actually  prefer  noise  and 
triviality  to  the  most  exquisite  combinations  of  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  ever  devised — Verdi  to  Mozart  P  Several  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  this  singular  fact.  Italian  singers,  or  those  trained 
in  the  Italian  school,  are  said  to  dislike  Mozart,  because  his 
music  does  not  admit  of  the  free  and  easy  treatment  to  which 
other  compositions  may  be  subjected — his  airs  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  mere  nucleus  of  florid  ornamentation.  Moreover, 
his  operas  are  not  designed  to  show  off'  one  bright  particular 
star— every  part  is  equally  good,  and  requires  good  singing. 
It  is  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  an  adequate  cast  for  them 
than  for  those  works  wherein  a  single  eminent  singer  bears  the 
whole  burden.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  infrequency  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Mozart’s  operas  is  a  sign  rather  of  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  public  taste  than  of  its  degeneracy.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  combination  of  talents,  such  as  opera-goers  of  no 
very  ancient  date  can  remember,  would  again  give  popularity  to 
these  unrivalled  works.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  delight  to  hear 
them  now  and  then;  and  the  public  never  fails  to  avail  itself 
eagerly  of  the  opportunity  when  it  occurs. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Don  Giovanni  was  produced  on 
Thursday  evening  with  unusual  care.  Several  arias  which 
have  been  hitherto  systematically  omitted  were  reinstated,  and 
their  introduction  decidedly  improved  the  intelligibility  of  the 
drama — a  matter  too  often  left  entirely  out  of  sight  in  operatic 
performances.  A  new  scene  has  been  provided  for  the  ball  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act,  representing  a  spacious  Alhambra- 
looking  hall,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  veritable  fountain  plays. 
In  this  scene,  three  different  dances  to  three  different  times  and 
tunes  are  all  going  on  at  once — a  very  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Mozart  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  good  effect.  This  has 
been  managed  with  considerable  skill  on  the  present  occasion, 
although  the  sensation  of  hearing  three  different  bands  all  play¬ 


ing  different  pieces  at  once,  must  always  be  rather  curious  than 
pleasing.  The  chorus,  “  Viva  la  liberta,”  was  given  with  great 
effect,  so  much  so  as  to  be  encored.  The  supper  scene  at  the 
end  was  also  arranged  as  doubtless  Mozart  meant  it  to  be — 
Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello  alone  being  present,  without  the 
addition  of  guests,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  whose  presence 
makes  the  dialogue  absurd. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  parts : — Zerlina, 
Madlle.  Piccolomini ;  Donna  Anna,  Madlle.  Spezia ;  Donna 
Elvira,  Madlle.  Ortolani ;  Don  Giovanni,  Signor  Beneventano ; 
Leporello,  Signor  Belletti ;  Masetto,  Signor  Corsi ;  II  Com- 
mendatore,  Signor  Vialetti ;  Don  Ottavio,  Signor  Giuglini. 

Piccolomini’s  Zerlina  surpassed  any  expectations  we  might 
have  formed  as  to  her  probable  success  in  that  character.  Her 
acting  in  the  duet,  “  La  ci  darem,”  is  irresistible ;  and  Mozart’s 
music  seems  to  acquire  fresh  meaning  as  we  hear  her  sing  it. 
Certainly  the  words,  “  Presto,  non  son  piu  forte,”  were  never 
more  bewitchingly  uttered;  while  the  consenting  word  “  Andiam,” 
at  the  end,  comes  forth  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  a  mixed  expression 
of  hope  and  fear,  which  does  much  to  conciliate  our  forbearance 
towards  the  inconstant  Zerlina.  In  “  Batti,  Batti,”  again,  the 
roguish  archness  with  w'hich  the  little  enchantress  appears, 
and  cajoles  the  outraged  Masetto,  is  beyond  praise.  Finally, 
the  air  “  Vedrai  Carino  ”  is  hardly  less  fascinating  than  the  two 
preceding.  In  all  these  pieces  Mdlle.  Piccolomini  was  encored 
with  vehemence,  and  actually  repeated  the  performance  in  each 
case,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  audience, 
who  thought  the  demand  unreasonable.  We  object  to  the 
encore  system  on  grounds  of  taste,  and  heartily  wish  that  it 
could  be  done  away  with.  There  were  no  less  than  five  pieces 
repeated  on  Thursday  evening.  What  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  see  Don  Giovanni  recommence  the  process  of  persuasion, 
and  Zerlina  go  through  that  of  yielding — for  the  second  time  P  The 
crowning  absurdity,  however,  was  in  the  song  “  II  mio  Tesoro,” 
which  Giuglini  was  called  upon  to  repeat.  He  was  unluckily 
unable  to  get  back  Madlle.  Spezia,  who  had  quitted  the  stage,  and 
was  compelled,  therefore,  to  sing  the  song  in  which  Ottavio 
solemnly  commits  his  “  treasure,”  Donna  Anna,  to  the  care  of 
Masetto  and  Zerlina,  in  the  absence  of  the  lady.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  common  sense  as  well  as  taste  may  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  absurdities  as  this.  Is  it  not  enough  to  express  applause, 
without  requiring  the  piece  to  be  repeated? 

Signor  Beneventano  played  the  Don  with  great  spirit.  We 
have,  in  fact,  never  seen  this  gentleman  to  greater  advantage. 
His  physique  and  temperament  are  by  no  means  unfitted  to  the 
character — unlimited  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  pleasing  and 
the  certainty  of  success  seem  quite  natural  to  him.  Signor  Corsi 
is  a  very  burly  and  grotesque  Masetto  for  so  diminutive  and  grace¬ 
ful  a  Zerlina.  He  gives  considerable  comic  prominence  to  the  part, 
introducing  the  song  “Ho  Capito,”  in  which  Masetto  gives  vent 
to  his  jealousy  and  anger.  There  was  much  drollery  in  his  by -play 
in  the  scenes  in  which  he  undergoes  the  coaxing  of  Zerlina. 
Signor  Belletti’s  Leporello  is  throughout  an  exquisite  and  finished 
performance.  Signor  Giuglini,  as  might  be  anticipated,  sang  the 
songs  of  Don  Ottavio  deliciously,  reviving  the  air  “  Della  sua 
pace,”  hitherto  invariably  omitted,  and  which,  if  not  equal  to  the 
other  which  falls  to  his  part,  “  II  mio  Tesoro,”  is  yet  in  no  way 
unworthy  of  Mozart  or  of  the  opera  Don  Giovanni. 

As  Donna  Anna,  Madlle.  Spezia  made  the  most  of  those  pas¬ 
sages  which  call  for  impassioned  utterance  and  energetic  acting. 
The  quality  of  her  voice  is  little  favourable  to  the  execution  of 
Mozart’s  music — it  bears  too  strongly  the  traces  of  long  exertion, 
in  the  service  of  the  blatant  Yerdi.  Madlle.  Ortolani’s  voice 
has  possibly  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  Both  ladies  have  at 
times  a  kind  of  guttural  rattle  which  spoils  the  effect  of  the 
Mozartian  melody.  Both,  it  is  fair  to  say,  sang  and  acted  their 
best,  and  Madlle.  Ortolani  has,  we  think,  made  a  step  in  advance 
by  her  performance  of  Donna  Elvira. 

The  Commendatore  remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  found  a 
most  sonorous  representative  in  Signor  Vialetti.  The  opera,  on 
the  whole,  had  the  merit  of  being  more  near  to  the  original  con¬ 
ception  of  the  composer  than  it  is  usually  heard  on  the  Italian 
stage.  In  Germany,  indeed,  they  manage,  or  used  to  manage, 
the  matter  differently,  and  would  not  think  of  omitting  such  an 
air  as  “Non  mi  dir,” or  of  transposing  certain  others,  as  is  usually 
done  with  us.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  opera  on 
Thursday  evening  will  lead  to  its  frequent  repetition. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OFEBA. 

ON  GIOVANNI  was  given  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  with  the  following  cast : — Donna 
Anna,  Madame  Grisi ;  Zerlina,  Madlle.  Bosio ;  Donna  Elvira, 
Madlle.  Marai ;  Don  Ottavio,  Sig.  Mario ;  Don  Giovanni,  Sig. 
Bonconi ;  Leporello,  Herr  Formes ;  II  Commendatore,  Sig. 
Tagliafico ;  Masetto,  Sig.  Polonini. 

The  Donna  Anna  of  Madame  Grisi  is  not  the  least  striking  of 
her  impersonations.  The  indignation  with  which  she  pursues  the 
muffled  DonGiovanni,  and  the  paroxysm  of  grief  which  bursts  from 
her  over  the  body  of  her  slain  father,  have  the  force  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  reality.  Again,  in  the  scene  where  she  recognises  Don 
Giovanni  as  the  murderer,  aud  calls  upon  Don  Ottavio  for  ven¬ 
geance,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  more  impressed  by 
her  singing  or  her  acting,  so  perfect  are  both,  and  so  perfectly 
wrought  together  into  one  grand  whole.  Signor  Mario,  we  must 
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say,  showed  considerable  sang-froid  as  Don  Ottavio,  while  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  stirring  appeal.  The  exhibition  of  a  more  active 
sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  Donna  Anna  might  render  the  part 
of  Ottavio  less  heavy  than  it  is  usually  considered  to  be.  I  he 
song,  “  II  mio  tesoro,”  was  given  by  Signor  Mario  with  that  ex¬ 
quisite  sweetness  which  belongs  to  his  voice,  and  which  is  no¬ 
where  better  exhibited  than  in  this  beautiful  air. 

Madlle.  Marai  sang  the  music  of  Donna  Elvira  with  care,  and 
acquitted  herself  of  the  part  with  considerable  success.  Ihe 
complete  portrayal  of  the  various  phases  of  jealousy,  vengeiul 
anger,  and  weak  fondness  which  this  injured  lady  goes  through, 
is  perhaps  beyond  Madlle.  Marai’s  power.  She  showed  her 
efficiency  in  the  terzetto  previous  to  the  entry  of  Donna  Anna, 
Donna  Elvira,  and  Don  Ottavio  into  the  ball-room,  and  this 
piece  gained  one  of  the  encores  of  the  evening.  >>  itli  Madlle. 
Bosio’s  impersonation  of  Zerlina  we  have  little  fault  to  find.  She 
looks  so  pretty  and  coquettish  as  to  afford  some  excuse  for  the 
lawless  proceeding  of  the  Don.  We  would  rather  that  she  had 
abstained  from  some  variations  from  the  text  of  Mozart,  very 
slight,  certainly,  yet  enough  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  ot  the 
music.  With  Verdi  and  the  Italian  tribe,  anything  is  allowable. 
Their  scores  may  be  tortured  into  such  shapes  that  the  composer 
would  not  recognise  his  own  work,  and  without  any  damage  to 
the  effect.  But  Mozart  should  be  sacred  from  such  violations. 
The  songs,  “  Batti,  Batti  ”  and  “Yedrai  Canno,”  were  both 
encored. 

Signor  Eonconi  has  attempted  the  Don  on  former  occasions, 
and  the  critics  are  pretty  unanimous  in  considering  his  represen¬ 
tation  of  this  part  as  not  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  is  a  clear 
and  defined  conception  certainly,  but  has  made  no  converts. 
The  difficulty  is  to  unite  the  air  and  manners  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier  with  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  an  abandoned, 
reckless  villain.  Eonconi  does  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  and 
gives,  perhaps,  too  great  prominence  to  the  farcical  part  of  L  on 
Giovanni’s  character.  His  imitation  of  the  voice  of  Herr 
[Formes,  in  the  scene  where  the  Don  and  Leporello  exchange 
cloaks,  excited  roars  of  laughter.  .  . 

The  Leporello  of  Herr  Eormes  is,  on  the  other  hand,  destitute  ot 
much  of  the  drollery  with  which  Signor  Lablache  used  to  invest 
the  character.  It  comes  nearer,  however,  to  truth  and  likeli¬ 
hood,  and  is  a  very  artistic  performance.  As  for  the  two  re¬ 
maining  characters,  those  of  the  Commendatore  and  Masetto, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  adequately  filled  than  they  were 
by  Signor  Tagliafico  and  Signor  Polonini. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PROFESSOR* 

rp HE  PROFESSOR  appears  before  the  public  under  cir  cum - 

J-  stances  which  preclude  criticism.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  post¬ 
humous  work  that  we  need  shrink  from  speaking  freely  about 
it — the  authoress  was  far  too  noble  and  too  honest  to  be  insulted 
with  the  mock  deference  which  sentimentalism  pays  to  the 
recently  dead.  But  this  tale  is  avowedly  given  to  the  world,  not 
so  much  for  its  own  merits  as  because  the  world  longed  to  have 
it.  It  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
those  who  have  admired  the  subsequent  productions  of  that 
wonderful  writer  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  all  that  she  had 
left  behind  her.  We  think  her  friends  have  shown  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  publishing  The  Professor,  now  that  she  is  gone.  It 
throws  a  strong  light  on  many  of  the  characteristic  turns  of  her 
thought — on  her  most  cherished  feelings — on  the  position  she 
assumed  towards  her  neighbours  and  acquaintances.  It  opeus 
a  new  chapter  in  the  curious  psychological  study  afforded  by 
the  history  of  this  generous,  harsh-minded,  passionate  recluse. 
It  shows  the  first  germs  of  conceptions  which  afterwards  ex¬ 
panded  and  ripened  into  the  great  creations  of  her  imagination. 
At  the  same  time,  her  advisers  were  equally  right  when  they 
counselled  her  not  to  publish  it  in  her  lifetime.  It  is, 
as  a  composition,  far  inferior  to  her  other  three  tales.  It  is 
poor  and  slight,  ill-contrived,  and  crude  by  the  side  of  Jane  Eyre 
and  Villetie.  All,  too,  that  it  contains  of  striking  and  original 
matter  has  been  worked  up  into  one  or  other  of  her  stories.  Ihe 
Professor  is  indeed  little  more  than  an  imperfect  first  sketch  of 
Villette.  If  Miss  Bronte  had  published  it,  as  she  proposed, 
next  after  Shirley,  she  would  have  thrown  away  the  subject  of 
Brussels,  and  of  Belgian  schools  and  teachers,  which  she  after¬ 
wards  handled  with  so  much  power  and  life.  It  was  therefore 
much  better  that  she  was  restrained  by  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends.  But  although  The  Professor  is  of  a  cast  altogether 
below  that  of  Villette,  yet  it  raises  none  of  that  painful  feeling 
which  is  awakened  when  we  read  works  unworthy  of  a  great 
writer.  It  abounds  in  merits.  As  Miss  Bronte  says,  in  a 
preface  intended  to  be  prefixed  if  the  story  had  been  published 
when  she  proposed,  The  Professor  was  not  written  until  she  had 
attained  sufficient  practice  and  taste  in  writing  to  have  formed 
her  style.  Throughout,  the  language  is  nervous,  simple,  and 
varied.  Many  of  the  details  display  her  wonderful  keenness  of 
observation,  and  many  passages  are  lit  up  with  the  light  of  her 
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pure  and  fiery  eloquence.  But  in  every  point  where  she  here 
excels,  she  has  surpassed  herself  elsewhere.  And  it  is  therefore 
almost  entirely  as  an  additional  source  whence  to  gather  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  so  remarkable  a  woman,  and  as  a  fresh  message,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  in  itself,  from  one  whose  lips  are  sealed  in 
death,  that  we  reckon  The  Professor  a  gain. 

The  hero  of  The  Professor,  William  Crimsworth,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  M.  Paul  and  Lucy  Snowe.  He  is  the  younger  brother  of  a 
prosperous,  self-made  manufacturer.  Having  himself  received 
a  liberal  education,  he  groans  under  the  coarse  and  brutal  tyranny 
which  his  brother  exercises  over  him,  when  the  necessity  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  has  made  him  accept  a  clerk’s  place  in  his  bro- 
ther’s  counting-house.  He  is  relieved  from  his  misery  by  an 
eccentric  friend,  whose  prominent  traits  were  afterwards  worked 
up  into  the  character  of  Eochester.  This  friend  gives  him  an 
introduction  to  a  correspondent  at  Brussels,  and  Crimsworth 
goes  to  that  city,  and  there  obtains  occupation  as  a  teacher  m  a 
school — or,  as  the  Belgians  magniloquently  call  it,  a  “  professor. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  is  invited  to  bestow  his  spare  hours  in 
teaching  English  to  the  young  ladies  of  an  adjoining  pension- 
nat.  Here,  then,  we  reach  the]  point  where  Tillette  after¬ 
wards  carried  us.  The  school  is  substantially  the  same,  the 
youn<T  ladies  are  the  same,  the  mistress  cat-like,  velvety,  pru¬ 
dent— is  the  same.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Crimsworth  has  been, 
for  a  man,  what  that  of  Lucy  Snowe  was  for  a  woman.  But 
he  has  now  to  teach,  and  he  therefore  enters  on  the 
ground  of  M.  Paul.  He  requires  a  scholar,  and  one  is  found  tor 
him— Mdlle.  Henri,  a  Swiss  teacher,  who  is  Lucy  Snowe  with  very 
slight  alterations.  The  description  of  the  teaching  of  the  dry, 
affectionate,  determined  manners  of  the  instructor,  and  the  de¬ 
mure,  sober,  sprightly  behaviour  of  his  shy,  pleased  pupil  is 
already  familiar,  traced  at  greater  length  and  with  riper  powers,  to 
the  readers  of  Villette.  The  mistress  of  the  school  falls  in  love  with 
Crimsworth,  and  finding  that  he  prefers  Mdlle.  Henri,  she  dis¬ 
misses  that  young  lady,  and  invents  a  series  of  falsehoods 
to  prevent  her  place  of  abode  being  discovered.  L  rimswortn 
is  at  last  successful,  and  receiving  a  good  appointment  as  teacher 
in  a  public  college,  he  marries  his  admiring  pupil.  The  tale,  short 
as  it  is,  does  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  paints  several  years  ot 
their  wedded  life,  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  character  ot 
their  only  child.  The  eccentric  friend  reappears  m  Belgium,  and 
afterwards  they  and  he  all  go  back  to  live  in  England.  I  here 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  plot  at  all,  and  the  purposeless  and 
artless  way  in  which  scenes  and  persons  are  introduced,  w  it  bout 
leading  to  anything,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  sign  which  marks 
the  crudity  of  the  powers  of  the  authoress  at  the  time  when  this 
tale  was  written. 

This  story  fastens  our  attention  on  the  aspect  in  which  Miss 
Bronte  viewed  the  life  of  mortal  man.  She  herself,  as  we  now 
know  from  her  biography,  found  it  a  scene  of  hard  continuous 

struggle.  It  is  thus  that  she  portrays  it  in  her  writings.  The 
Professor  is  always  contending,  struggling,  winning  a  victory  or 
losing  one,  seldom  enjoying  himself,  and  only  giving  stolen  and 
insecure  enjoyment  to  others.  We  see  here  how  deeply  the  dim- 
culties  she  had  to  undergo  in  Belgium  coloured  the  whole  ot  Miss 
Bronte’s  character.  She  describes  the  hero,  who  so  far  represents 
herself,  as  obliged  to  wage  continual  war— to  be  always  on  his 
guard  against  the  persons  with  whom  he  associates,  lhiectly 
he  arrives  at  Brussels  he  sets  himself  to  study  the  character  ot 
the  master  and  mistress  under  whom  he  serves,  and  they  subject 
him  to  a  similar  examination.  Each  side,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  employs  this  analysis  of  character  as  a  weapon  of  defence 
and  offence.  It  is  the  great  object  of  Crimsworth  and  one 
which  he  plumes  himself  on  successfully  effecting  —  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  feelings,  and  baffle  the  scrutiny  of  his  employers. 
He  is  an  Arab,  with  his  hand  against  every  one,  and  every 
one’s  hand  against  him;  and  by  coolness,  adroitness,  and 
self-command  he  escapes  the  snares  set  for  him,  and  places 
his  feet  on  the  necks  of  his  enemies.  This  conception  ot  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  life,  as  an  arena  of  covert  hostilities,  runs 
through  the  writings  of  Miss  Bronte,  and  is  the  mam  cause  ot 
the  rather  gloomy  and  harsh  air  which  pervades  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  favourite  warrior  is  always  allowed  a  tame  dove  to 
nestle  in  his  bosom,  and  to  cheer,  pique,  or  soothe  him  when  he  is 
baffled,  disappointed,  and  vexed.  But  the  primary  notion  ot  the 
leading  character  is,  that  it  has  to  fight,  not  the  inward  battles  ot 
self- education,  but  the  outward  battles  to  which  it  is  challenged 
by  designing  and  discordant  minds.  Taken  by  itself,  this  is  a 
bitter  and  unhappy  view  of  human  lire,  and  one  that  could  only 
have  been  forced  on  the  convictions  of  a  young  woman  by  very 
untoward  circumstances.  We  know  that  Miss  Bronte  was 
familiar  with  sorrow  from  her  childhood,  but  this  book  makes  it 
clear  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  privations  and  griefs  of  her 
childhood,  as  the  trials  of  her  residence  in  Belgium  that  made 
her  regard  life  as  something  so  painful,  and  so  full  ot  labour, 
distrust,  enmity,  and  suffering. 

The  almost  morbid  apprehension  of  life  as  a  scene  of  conflict 
shows  itself  indirectly  in  her  descriptions  both  of  scenery  and 
persons.  She  flies  to  scenery— to  the  refuge  and  repose  of  nature— 
as  to  a  haven  of  peace  and  glory  after  the  strife  of  man.  She  throws 
herself  into  the  delights  of  an  earnest  communication  with  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty,  as  a  recompense  for  all  she  has  endured.  I  here 
is  always  something  in  her  delineations  of  the  earth  and  skv  akin 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  with  which  a  wearied  com¬ 
batant  seeks  a  trusted  and  sure  friend.  She  reproaches  man 
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with  nature— she  uses  her  marvellous  powers  of  noting  and  de¬ 
lineating  scenery  as  a  means  of  proclaiming  to  her  fellows  that 
she  is  independent  of  them.  So,  too,  in  describing  persons.  She 
goes  over  every  feature,  and  treasures  up  every  indication  of 
character  w  ith  the  care  and  anxiety  with  which  a  soldier  recon- 
noitres  his  foe.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  a  shy,  suspicious, 
shortsighted  creature  like  Miss  Bronte,  thrown  among 
strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  used  to  pore  into  the  smallest 
signs  of  temper,  disposition,  and  purpose  afforded  bv  the  coun¬ 
tenances  ot  those  around  her.  It  thus  became  natural  to  her  to 
think  of  and  describe  the  persons  whom  she  wished  to  sketch  in 
hei  \\  orks,  with  the  same  minuteness  and  keenness  of  inspection 
bhe  even  notes  where  there  were  no  points  in  the  face  or  figure 
presented  to  her  sufficiently  salient  to  permit  of  immediate  descrip¬ 
tion— not  thinking,  as  an  ordinary  observer  would  think,  that  this 
blankness  and  voidness  of  expression  relieved  her  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  observation,  but  considering  that  it  was  in  itself  a 
stai  ting-point,  calling  for  a  still  more  penetrating  examination. 
Ihen,  again,  she  is  always  careful  to  note  the  changes  of  counte¬ 
nance.  one  describes  the  face  or  the  look  at  different  times,  as 
a  person  would  who  strove  to  put  together  the  notion  of  a  whole 
character  by  piecing  minute  fragments  of  observation.  She  even 
distinguishes  between  the  different  parts  of  the  eye,  and  finds 
separate  meaning  in  each.  Thus  she  says  of  Mdlle.  Henri,  that 
her  eyes  were  formerly  shadowed  with  ceaseless  dejection,  but 
D?F’.  ,  by  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  cheered  her  heart,  revealed  irids 
ot  bright  hazel,  irids  large  and  full,  screened  with  long  lashes,  and 
P1??1 Is  instmct  with  fire.”  Of  William  Crimsworth’s  sister-in-law, 
wife  ot  the  brother  who  tyrannized  over  him,  we  read— “  I  sought 
her  eye,  desirous  to  read  there  the  intelligence  which  I  could  not 
discern  in  her  face  or  hear  in  her  conversation ;  it  was  merry, 
rather  small.  By  turns  I  saw  vivacity,  vanity,  coquetry  look  out 
through  i.s  ind  ;  but  I  watched  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  soul  ” 
buch  descriptions  betray  an  almost  painful  accuracy  and  subtlety 
ot  observation  and  could  hardly  have  proceeded  except  from  a 
writer  who  had  been  made  to  observe  by  the  stern  necessities  of 
a  Harassed  and  struggling  life. 

Professor  also  shows  that,  in  addition  to  her  conception  of 
hte  as  a  scene  of  petty  struggles,  and  of  observation  as  the 
weapon  of  this  bloodless  war,  Miss  Bronte  owed  to  her  residence 
m  Belgium  a  very  peculiar  view  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
bke  states,  as  distinctly  as  words  enable  her  to  state,  that 
sue  found  tnoughts  current  among  women  of  all  ages  in 
Belgium,  which  were  strange,  repulsive,  and  unknown  to  an 
-cmghsh  girl.  She  saw,  as  far  as  a  pure  woman  can  see,  love 
regarded  on  its  material  side.  She  was,  as  it  were,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  secrets  of  impurity,  although  her  own  mind 
never  tor  a  moment  lost  its  delicacy— a  certain  proof  of  which  if 

any  were  needed  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhesitating  way  in  which 
s  e  alludes  to  subjects  of  this  kind.  She  understood  the  sensual 
portion  ot  passion,  and  being  herself  so  pure  that  she  employed 
no  disguise,  she  wrote  in  a  way  that  astonished  readers  of  both 
sexes.  Women  regarded  her  novels  with  that  sort  of  fluttering 
alarm  which  is  always  awakened  in  unpolluted  breasts  by  the 
signs  of  a  knowledge  greater  than  their  own.  Men  recognised 
the  truthful  touches  which  these  novels  contained,  but  wondered 

t  ‘,ey  cam,e  *°.be  tliere>  h>r  the  general  purity  of  their  tone 
nstantly  refuted  the  notion  that  they  were  the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
pravity  Ihe  Professor  is  fuller  than  any  of  her  other  tales,  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  show  that  she  was  aware  of  this  material  side  of  love 
We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is  not  an  expression 
or  a  lusmtlirt  a  prude  could  call  indelicate,  but  there  are  traces, 
faint  but  unmistakeable,  of  a  knowledge  into  which,  happily  for 
emselves  and  their  country,  Englishwomen  are  seldom  initiated. 

W  e  cannot  doubt  that  Miss  Bronte  derived  an  instruction  which 
to  a  less  noble,  unstained,  and  devotional  mind  might  have  been 
penlous,  from  her  residence  in  a  foreign  school,  her  observa- 

foreignersreiSn  mailnera)  and  her  analy8is  of  the  thoughts  of 

°rC!inary  n.OTel-reader  The  Professor  will  have  little 
interest,  foi  it  offers  few  attractions  except  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  mental  career  of  its  writer.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion 
to  speak  of  its  merits  or  defects.  It  is  useless  to  praise  what 

iia±tV?Jated^d  eXcflled  elsewhere,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
blame  what  the  authoress  herself  withdrew  from  criticism.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  extract  taken  from  what 
we  think  the  best  chapter  m  the  tale.  William  Crimsworth  has 

mJ t  l°0k<ti  p°r  iM,d  le'.  Heur  ^fong'11  every  corner  of  Brussels, 
and  at  length  finds  her  m  a  churchyard,  weeping  over  the  grave 

Mis^Broffid  — rhe  paSSage  1S  m  many  way®  characteristic  of 

I  toew  sLSar™ny  q^et’  °,lb0'V  0U>r  knee’  and  her  bead  011  ter 
last  a  tear ftp ie l  ?  thT*klP£  attltudc  along  time  without  change ;  at 
rfj’u  u  rr1,’  ,  had  been  looking  at  the  name  on  the  stone  before  her 

d^okte  liWhff^°r0UbieDfUrfd  °ne  °f  those  constrictions  with  which  the 
tears  rollorl  %  dead,  are,  at  times,  so  sorely  oppressed.  Many 

kerehie?  somer;/:  ;  ^  wrped  away,  again  and  agLfwith  her  han<£ 
satnnivV  "w,dtTed  ?ob3  escaped  her,  and  then,  the  paroxysm  over,  she 
to  prenarc  1  cr  °rC'  ,  1  my  ]£?d  £en%  011  her  shoulder  ;  no  need  further 
suddenPru  h  •’  ^“'fhe  yas  neither  hysterical  nor  liable  to  fainting-fits;  a 
touch  itl  ’  lndeed>  lmght  have  startled  her,  but  the  contact  of  my  quiet 
St  1  Wisb0d;  “4  thouSh  she  turned  quickly, 

wonder  o^’  w'  ,t°  l^ou^ht— m  some  mind*  especially— I  believe  the 

her  sSitudc  i  consciousness  of  who  it  was  that  thus  stole  unawares  on 

K  ttiS£SS  tlthf?Ue?h“  bra“’  and  flashed  her  heart,  even 
opened  her  and l,w«ast7.mOTfmer,t ;  at  least  amazement  had  hardly 
with,  luos*-  snMlca„d  i  n  "m  mme>  crc  recognition  informed  their  irids 
-  -  peakui0  brightness.  Nervous  surprise  had  hardly  discomposed 


her  foatuies  ere  a  sentiment  of  most  vivid  iov  shnnp  «1a0„  i 

whole  countenance.  I  had  hardly  time  to  observe  that  T  “i 

and  ’ ^  taltlcd  feel  a  resPonaivo  inward  pleasure  by  the  sense  of  most  full 

and  exquisite  pleasure :  glowing  in  the  animated  flush,  and  shining  in  the 
nof  'hilused  over  my  pupil’s  face.  It  was  the  summer  sun 
aftt'rthe. heavy  summer  shower;  and  what  fertilizes  more  rapidly 
than  that  beam,  burning  almost  like  fire  in  its  ardour  ?  ^  ^ 


FORTUNE'S  RESIDENCE  AMONG  THE  CHINESE* 

TmSjS  the  bMrd  w0/k  about  China  which  Mr.  Fortune  has 
JL  vi  ritten  in  the  last  few  years.  Like  his  two  former  ones  it 
makes  a  substantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  that  country  • 
and  though  the  subjects  which  principally  engaged  his  attention 
were  commercial  and  agricultural,  he  nevertheless  turned  the 
opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  observing  the  moral  and 
social  aspects  oi  Chinese  life  to  good  advantage. 

Ihe  journey  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  present  work  was 
like  earlier  ones,  undertaken  in  order  to  study  the  character 
of  the  staple  products  of  China,  with  a  view  to  their  intro- 
auction  into  British  India.  In  the  course  of  them,  the  author 
travelled  over  a  considerable  extent  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  supplies  the  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  the  four 
northern  ports  to  which  Europeans  have  access,  and  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  associating  upon  the  most  familiar  terms 
with  many  very  different  classes  of  inhabitants.  The  remarks 
which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  derive  peculiar  importance 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  have  hitherto  taken  most  of  our 
views  of  the  Chinese  character  either  from  persons  whose  op¬ 
portunities  of  observing  it  applied  principally  to  Canton  and 
its  neighbourhood,  or  from  missionaries.  Each  of  these  sets 
of  witnesses  is  unavoidably  prejudiced.  The  European  resi¬ 
dents  at  Canton  have  always  been  treated  by  the  Chinese  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  quite  different  from  anything  which  has 
prevailed  at  the  northern  ports,  resulting  partly  from  the 
naturally  harsh  and  arrogant  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
partly  from  the  circumstance  that  their  relations  with  European 
nations  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  been  almost  invariably 
hostile.  Ihe  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  hardly  to  be 
considered  trustworthy  in  their  accounts  of  the  state  of  China 
for  tflpy^t  unnatural  y  look  with  horror  upon  a  nation  in  which 
Atheism  is  the  official  and  honourable  creed,  and  in  which  the 
only  alternative  is  a  form  of  Pantheism,  which  differs  from  it 
m]0re1  name  than  in  essence.  So  vast  a  nation,  and  one  in 
winch  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  morality  are  regarded  from 
a  point  ot  view  so  very  unfamiliar  to  European  minds,  must,  of 
course,  furnish  such  observers  with  inexhaustible  evidence  of 
every  sort  of  corruption.  Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  share  our 
ovi  n  satisfaction  in  finding  that  a  man  who  was  free  from  the 
action  of  each  of  these  disturbing  forces  took  a  far  more  cheer- 
iul  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  a  country  which  contains  a 
third  of  the  whole  human  race.  Mr.  Fortune  has,  at  any  rate,  the 
great  merit  of  telling  quietly  and  plainly  what  he  himself  saw  and 
heard,  and  leaving  hiS  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Ihe  great  bulk  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  personal  inter¬ 
course  were  either  farmers  or  Buddhist  priests,  though  here  and 
there  he  fell  in  with  a  mandarin.  From  all  classes  he  seems  to 
have  received  a  degree  of  attentive  civility  which  forms  a  strange 
contrast  to  most  of  the  accounts  which  we  receive  of  Chinese  man¬ 
ners.  I  he  country  people  were  a  little  afraid  of  him  at  first,  but 
after  a  very  short  experience  of  his  behaviour,  they  found  out 
that  b?  was  not  only  harmless,  but  well-intentioned,  and  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  giving  him  refreshments,  and 
bringing  him  specimens  for  his  various  botanical,  entomological, 
and  other  scientific  collections.  He  thought,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
agricultural  classes  were  surprisingly  prosperous.  Their  wa^es 

unJniaVeiragt’  Jer®  fr0It;  twopence  to  threepence  a  day,  with 
then  food,  which  altogether  made  up  the  amount  to  as  much  as 
sevenpence.  The  food  consists  of  rice,  vegetables,  and 
a  little  fish  or  pork.  With  these  materials  the  labourers,  who 

wbiSrt’i1  TjkSi  r  ™ake,  v number  of  very  savoury  dishes,  on 
which  they  breakfast  and  chne  most  sumptuously.”  It  is  an  odd 

thing  that  the  Chinese  deserve  the  title  of  “  frogeaters  ”  much 
better  than  the  French— frogs  are  exposed  in  all  the  markets, 
flayed  alive  like  eels,  and  sold,  like  all  other  Chinese  commodi¬ 
ties,  living  or  dead,  by  weight.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fortune 
(perhaps  somewhat  hyperbohcally)  expresses  his  conviction  that 
tew  parts  of  the  world  contain  happier  classes  than  the  Chinese 
farmers  and  peasants. 

Of  the  Buddhist  priests  he  gives  a  far  less  favourable  account. 
He  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  at  various  times,  staying  occasion- 
ally  as  a  guest  in  their  monasteries.  Some  of  them  he  found 
sufficiently  active  and  intelligent,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
seemed  to  be  most  effectually  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  their 
religion  by  systematic,  and,  for  the  most  part,  successful  attempts 
to  reduce  themse  ves  to  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  that 
annihilation  which  forms  the  Buddhist  beau  ideal,  and  which 
whatever  it  may  be  like  hereafter,  is  apparently  tantamount  to 
idiocy  here.  He  describes  them  as  vacant,  listless,  utterly  idle 
and  in  many  cases  completely  imbecile  in  manner  and  appear- 
anee.  One  of  their  customs,  which  Mr.  Fortune  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  is  a  strange  one.  The  priests  occasionally 
submit  themselves,  by  way  either  of  penance  or  of  discipline,  to 


“Til3  the  C^Tlc;  In1and’  on  the  Coa°t’  Site- 
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voluntary  imprisonment  for  great  lengths  of  time — generally 
three  years.  Mr.  Fortune  saw  several  persons  undergoing  this 
strange  confinement — one  of  them  for  the  fourth  time.  When 
several  prisoners  confine  themselves  together,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  some  of  them  keep  repeating  the  name  of  Buddha  and 
the  mystic  Sanscrit  phrase,  which  means,  we  believe,  “Oh,  the 
pearl  in  the  lotus!  oh!”  without  intermission  day  or  night,  re¬ 
lieving  each  other  at  intervals  for  the  purposes  of  sleep  and  food. 

The  incidents  which  varied  Mr.  Fortune’s  journey  convey  an 
impression  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Government  very 
like  that  which  other  writers  describe.  He  sailed,  for  example, 
from  Ningpo  to  Shanghae  in  a  boat  called  the  Erin,  belonging 
to  an  English  house  at  Ningpo.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Chinese  craft,  anxious  for  protection,  and  had  hardly 
got  out  of  port  before  they  found  a  blockading  force  of  pirates 
moored  across  the  channel,  who  intercepted  every  Chinese  vessel 
that  took  their  fancy,  though  there  were  plenty  of  Government 
war  junks  within  a  few  miles.  The  Erin,  accompanied  by  a  few 
other  boats,  sailed  through  the  midst  of  them  without  their 
daring  to  attack  her.  They  were  afterwards  attacked  and 
utterly  destroyed  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  by  H.  M.  S. 
B ittern,  in  a  bay  across  which  they  had  anchored.  The 
pirates  took  to  the  shore,  and  the  mandarins  remonstrated 
with  the  English  officers  on  their  behaviour,  saying  that  whilst 
the  pirates  were  at  sea  they  did  no  harm,  but  that  on  shore  they 
could  not  cope  with  them.  Hereupon  the  English  ship  landed 
an  armed  force  of  sailors  and  marines,  turned  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  dispersed  them.  The  pirates  complained  bitterly 
that  the  English  did  not  “  fight  fair,”  as  they  had  not  marched 
up  straight  to  the  cannon,  but  gone  round.  Mr.  Fortune  says 
that  this  complaint  was  frequently  made  against  our  forces. 

One  curious  illustration  of  the  customs  of  the  country  came  in 
the  way  of  Mr.  Fortune,  which  deserves  specific  mention.  He 
was  on  one  occasion  robbed  of  his  money,  clothes,  journals,  and, 
in  short,  of  all  the  property  he  had  with  him  in  the  boat  in  which 
he  travelled.  The  money  was  irrecoverably  lost,  but,  a  few 
hours  after  the  robbery,  the  thieves  called  his  boatmen  on  shore 
to  “  come  and  take  the  white  devil’s  trunks,”  and  returned  the 
whole  of  his  property,  except  so  much  of  it  as  consisted  of 
dollars.  Mr.  Fortune  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  law  makes 
a  man’s  friends  and  neighbours  responsible  for  him  in  a  manner 
so  stringent  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  thief  to 
escape  detection.  As  articles  which  might  be  traced  would  increase 
the  ease  of  detecting  the  robbers,  -whilst  their  restitution  would 
tend  to  pacify  the  person  plundered,  restitution  is  obviously  the 
best  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  political  questions  which  at  present  occupy 
so  much  public  attention,  Mr.  Fortune’s  view  has  certainly  the 
merit  of  being  abundantly  plain,  and  for  practical  purposes  pro¬ 
bably  just  enough.  It  is  simply  that,  whatever  else  we  do,  we 
must  beat  the  Chinese,  and  that  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  he  thinks  that  it  was  foolish,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  allow  lorchas  to  carry  our  flag,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  generally  smugglers,  and  often  pirates.  He  entirely  agrees 
with  the  common  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Cantonese — whom 
he  considers  as  being  to  the  last  degree  arrogant.  Nothing,  he 
thinks,  except  the  most  irresistible  proofs  of  our  power,  will  ever 
lead  them  to  look  upon  the  “barbarians”  and  “  foreign  devils”  as 
equals  of  the  Chinese.  The  notion  that  they  are  the  only 
civilized  people  in  the  world  is,  he  says,  part  of  themselves. 
Indeed,  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  character  of  the  rural 
Chinese,  he  could  never  enter  a  Chinese  town  without  fear  of  ill 
treatment,  amounting  at  times  to  absolute  personal  violence. 
Two  of  his  friends  once  begged  some  of  the  Chinese  not  to  call 
them  “  white  devils,”  as  it  was  an  irritating  name.  “  What  are 
we  to  call  you  ?”  was  the  answer.  “We  are  very  sorry,  but  you 
really  are  white  devils — are  you  not?” 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  Fortune’s  book  contains 
much  curious  and  interesting  information  about  the  produce  of 
China,  especially  its  tea,  silk,  and  porcelain.  He  is  a  great 
fancier  of  the  last-named  article,  and  some  of  his  cuts  of  parti¬ 
cular  vases  and  dishes  strike  us  as  singularly  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Some  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  is  upwards  of  one  thousand 
years  old.  Its  colours  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  the  art  of 
mixing  and  fixing  them  is  lost. 


THE  FRITHIOF-SAGA  * 

OUB  translations  of  the  Frithiof-Saga  have  already  appeared 
in  English,  before  the  present  by  Mr.  Blackley.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Mr.  Howitt  are  amongst  the  critics  who  have  brought 
the  claims  of  the  Swedish  poet  before  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  work  of  Tegner  is 
still  chiefly  known  only  by  its  name.  The  excellences  of  the 
Frithiof-Saga  are  such  as  scarcely  admit  of  transfusion  into 
the  forms  of  another  language.  The  music  of  rhythm  and  the 
rich  colouring  of  epithets  belong  to  the  artist  and  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  wrought.  Again,  a  poem  which  reproduces 
national  life  can  only  hope  for  a  limited  circle  of  readers.  The 
Viking  of  the  old  Pagan  North,  with  his  wild  daring,  and  fitful 
melancholy,  or  worshipful  reverence  for  woman,  is  the  hero  of  an 
extinct  society  which  we  can  scarcely  understand.  It  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  story  of  Frithiof  that  it  shows,  on  the  whole  faith¬ 

*  The  Frithiof-Saga.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Esaias  Tegner,  hv 
the  Rev.  W,  L.  Blackley.  Dublin  :  McGlashan  and  Gill. 


fully,  how  much  of  the  English  gentleman  lay  in  ore  in  his  savage 
forefathers.  But  here,  again,  is  a  question  of  picture-painting, 
and  we  need  to  examine  the  canvas  of  the  master  himself.  In  fact, 
even  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  who  are  valued  at  least  as  much 
for  the  strong  undercurrent  of  thought  as  for  the  fancy  that  plays 
above  it,  have  proved  pretty  nearly  untranslatable.  The  flat 
verbiage  of  most  translations  of  Faust,  even  where  it  is  right, 
scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  original ;  and  Tieck  and  Scldegel  have 
only  cradled  their  nation  in  a  delusion  that  it  understands  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  that  he  wrote  very  much  like  Schiller,  but  with  a 
stronger  touch  of  the  woman.  These  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  Mr.  Blackley’s  labours  are  to  be  duly  estimated. 
He  has  tried  to  follow,  with  an  almost  literal  rendering  of  word  and 
metre,  a  poet  who  played  easily  with  language,  seldom  stumbling 
upon  a  harsh  line,  and  never  lapsing  into  obscurity.  Our  crabbed 
English  tongue  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  such  an  attempt; 
and  either  Mr.  Blackley  has  a  bad  ear  for  rhythm,  or  he  has 
written  carelessly,  for  there  are  lines  in  his  q>oem  which  must  be 
crippled  and  forcibly  compressed,  that  they  may  be  scanned. 
Still,  he  has  the  great  merit  of  having  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
author  whom  he  translates.  And  he  has  not  tried  to  embroider 
the  work  of  another  with  prettinesses  of  his  own.  He  is  often 
slovenly,  but  he  writes  clearly  and  without  affectation.  He  may 
fairly  be  trusted,  therefore,  by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  greatest  poem  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that 
modern  Europe  has  produced. 

Frithiof  the  Strong  is  the  son  of  a  Norse  churl,  or  yeoman, 
but  has  grown  up  in  the  house  of  King  Bele,  with  his  daughter 
Ingeborg.  On  the  death  of  their  father,  the  two  princes,  Helge 
andHalfdan,  who  succeed  him,  contemptuously  reject  the  suit  of 
a  vassal  for  the  hand  of  their  sister.  Frithiof  ventures,  however, 
to  visit  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  Balder,  the  God  of  Love,  where 
her  brothers  have  placed  her  for  safety.  For  this  crime  he  is 
condemned  before  the  Ting  to  exact  tribute  from  the  terrible 
Jarl  Angantyr,  in  the  Faroe  Isles.  When  the  adventure  has 
been  accomplished  happily,  he  returns  to  find  Ingeborg  forcibly 
married  to  the  old  King  King,  and  the  love-token  which  he  has 
given  his  betrothed  on  the  arm  of  Helge’s  wife.  In  his  fury  he 
wrests  it  from  her,  and  the  image  of  Balder,  which  she  held  in 
her  arms,  falls  into  the  flames.  Frithiof,  with  the  curse  of 
sacrilege  upon  him,  goes  into  exile,  and  becomes  famous  as  a 
Viking.  At  last  he  visits,  in  disguise,  the  palace  of  King  King — 
is  kindly  entertained,  though  the  king  knows  him — saves  his  host 
from  drowning — and  resists,  in  a  hard  inward  struggle,  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.  In  return,  Bing  gives  up  Inge¬ 
borg  to  him,  and  makes  him  the  guardian  of  his  heir,  as  he  is 
himself  dying  of  age.  “  Then,”  says  the  old  legend  in  epical 
simplicity,  “  Frithiof  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  and  asked  his 
following  to  it :  there  was  Bing’s  corpse-beer  drunk,  and  Frithiof 
and  Ingeborg  were  married.  Then  Frithiof  took  on  himself  the 
lordship,  and  was  honoured  as  a  mighty  man.  He  and  Ingeborg 
had  many  children.”  Helge  and  Halfdan  make  war  against  him; 
but  Frithiof  slays  Helge,  and  Halfdan  has  to  pay  scot  to  him  as 
his  lord. 

So  runs  the  poem  in  the  old  Saga,  but  Tegner  has  introduced 
some  important  variations.  Modern  sentiment  would  shrink 
from  the  hero’s  forcible  entrance,  at  the  head  of  eight  followers, 
into  Ingeborg’s  sanctuary,  where  she  sits  with  her  maidens.  The 
Norse  scald  saw  nothing  strange  in  this  publicity.  “  Then  stood 
Ingeborg  up,  and  said,  ‘  How  canst  thou  be  so  bold,  Frithiof,  as 
to  come  here,  against  my  brother’s  command,  and  drawing  down 
on  thee  the  anger  of  the  gods  ?’  Frithiof  said,  ‘  Be  it  as  it  may ; 
thy  love  seems  to  me  more  than  the  gods’  anger.’  Ingeborg 
answered,  ‘  Thou  shalt  be  welcome  here,  and  all  thy  men  with 
thee.’  Then  she  made  room  for  him  to  sit  beside  her,  and  drank 
the  best  wine  to  him  ;  and  so  they  sat  and  jested.”  All  trace  of 
this  disappears  in  the  modern  poem,  and  the  exchange  of  rings, 
on  which  the  plot  of  the  original  story  depends,  is  altogether 
omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  two  cantos  describing  the 
stolen  interview  and  the  parting,  in  poetry  so  exquisite  that 
were  it  Juliet  or  Desdemona,  instead  of  a  Viking’s  daughter,  who 
was  the  heroine,  the  illusion  would  be  perfect.  What  image 
can  be  more  perfect  than  that  by  which  Ingeborg  excuses  her 
refusal  to  leave  her  home  ? 

For  what  were  woman,  thus  self-willed,  to  break 
Those  bonds  wherewith  the  wise  Allfader  linketh 
Ever  the  weaker  being  to  the  strong  ? 

In  the  pale  water-lily  is  her  type, 

Sinking  or  rising  on  the  changing  waves — 

Above  it  speeds  the  sailor’s  keel  away, 

And  recks  not  how  it  wound  the  tender  stems : 

Such  is  its  destiny ;  and  yet  as  long 
As  clings  the  root  tenacious  in  the  sand 
It  sprouteth  ever  forth ;  its  pallid  hues 
It  borroweth  from  sister  stars  above, 

Itself  a  star  upon  the  azure  deep. 

But  by  the  roots  upborn,  it  drifts  away, 

A  faded  leaf  upon  the  desert  wave. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Blackley’s  powers  as  a  translator. 
On  the  whole,  this  passage  is  clearly  and  fully  rendered.  But 
it  would,  we  think,  be  as  faithful,  and  certainly  less  affected, 
to  say  “Allfather,”  instead  of  “Allfader.”  “  Marks.”  the  true 
rendering  of  “  marker,”  is  better  than  “  recks,”  which  has  too 
much  moral  meaning  about  it;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  vigo¬ 
rous  original,  “  its  growth  has  yet  its  honour,”  should  be  tamed 
down  into  “  it  sprouteth  ever  forth.”  Tegner,  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  accompany  all  editions  of  his  work,  defended 
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the  new  version  which  he  had  created.  “  It  has  been  objected,” 
he  says,  “  that  I  have  given  too  sentimental  and  modern  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  love  between  Frithiof  and  Ingeborg.  But  the 
reverence  for  woman  has  existed  from  the  oldest  times,  and  was 
rooted  in  the  Germanic  peoples,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  So,  too,  the  purportless  and  purely  sensual  aspect 
of  love  which  prevailed  among  the  most  civilized  races  of  anti¬ 
quity,  was  always  unknown  in  the  North.  The  connexion 
between  Frithiof  and  Ingeborg  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  rest 
on  sufficient  historical  ground,  not  perhaps  in  their  personal 
lives,  but  in  the  manners  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  time. 
The  tenderness  with  which  Ingeborg  refuses  to  follow  her  lover, 
and  prefers  sacrificing  her  inclination  to  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  authority  of  her  brother  and  guardian,  seems  to  me 
to  have  its  source  in  the  nature  of  the  better  woman,  who  must 
in  all  times  remain  true  to  herself.”  This  explanation,  good  as 
it  is,  can  scarcely  be  called  sufficient.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  type  of  Norse  character  has  been  the  same  throughout  all 
ages,  in  its  strength  and  tenderness,  in  its  gloom  of  thoughtful 
purpose,  and  its  religion  of  chivalry.  But  in  an  age  when  the 
hand  is  readier  to  act  than  the  brain  to  think,  social  intei  course 
has  a  publicity,  and  moral  principle  an  unconsciousness,  from 
which  the  irritable  and  reflective  self-analysers  of  a  later  time 
recoil.  The  different  versions  of  the  Saga  and  the  poem  tell 
their  own  tale. 

N o  less  completely  the  product  of  a  different  civilization  are  the 
beautiful  last  cantos  of  Tegner’s  epic.  In  these,  Frithiof  visits 
his  father’s  grave  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  at  the  thought  of 
Balder’s  curse,  which  still  hangs  over  him.  A  vision  tells  him  that 
the  temple  must  be  rebuilt.  When  the  walls  have  arisen,  a  gray 
priest  expounds  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Norse  mythology,  with 
its  wonderful  legends  of  Balder’s  death  and  future  resurrection — 
of  the  day  of  doom,  when  the  gods  are  to  be  destroyed — of  the 
new  heaven  and  new  earth,  in  which  the  din  of  arms  and  wassail 
of  Valhalla  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  deep  repose  of  a  spiritual 
love.  Frithiof  is  melted,  and  oilers  forgiveness  to  Halfdan — the 
curse  of  Balder  is  revoked — and  the  marriage  with  Ingeborg 
may  now  take  place.  All  these  passages  are  a  tissue  of  exquisite 
anachronisms.  Repentance,  in  the  shape  of  vague  regrets  for 
crime,  is  an  idea  that  belongs  to  the  cloister,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  healthy  Norse  spirit,  which  instinctively 
followed  the  practical  teaching  of  a  practical  master — “  See  that 
thou  sin  no  more.”  And  as  for  the  conceptions  of  forgiveness  | 
of  injuries,  and  of  a  new  world  in  which  the  struggle  of  man 
against  the  elemental  powers  is  to  be  consummated  in  calm 
immortality,  they  “  breathe  full  East,”  and  belong  not  to  Sweden, 
but  to  Palestine.  Tegner  was  so  sensible  of  this  that  he  apolo¬ 
gized  for  it  by  a  passage  in  which  Balder’s  priest  refers  to  the 
“  white  Christ  ”  of  the  South.  For  it  proves  nothing  that  the 
whole  description  has,  in  fact,  been  based  upon  the  Volu-spa, 
until  it  be  shown  that  the  old  Saga  was  not  composed  at  a  time 
when  the  Germanic  and  Jewish  religions  were  inter-penetrated. 
No  doubt  Christianity,  in  its  Latin  embodiment,  had  much  to 
learn  from  its  Scandinavian  converts — a  higher  manliness,  a 
truer  reverence  for  household  life  and  the  common  things  of 
earth — a  belief  that  the  faith  which  was  worth  living  for  was 
worthy  also  to  be  followed  through  death  and  the  ruins  of  the 
world.  But  the  idea  that  manhood  may  find  its  noblest  expression 
not  in  action  but  in  sacrifice,  in  forgiveness  rather  than  in 
vengeance,  has  no  place  in  Norse  legislation  or  poetry.  The  wish 
of  Clovis,  that  he  and  his  Franks  could  have  been  present  at  Cal¬ 
vary  to  rescue  and  avenge  their  Lord,  was  the  spirit  of  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Only  by  degrees  did 
the  germ  of  Divine  truth,  which  had  somehow  slept  in  the  creeds, 
become  an  ideal  in  men’s  minds  and  a  reality  in  their  practice. 
And  then — for  the  two  thoughts  are,  in  fact,  one — though  the  easier 
half  of  truth  had  been  first  apprehended,  there  arose  a  conviction 
that  the  struggle  of  good  against  evil  would  not  end  hopelessly. 
Still,  indeed,  the  death  in  arms,  rather  than  “  in  the  straw,”  was 
to  precede  the  entrance  into  the  Christian’s  Valhalla.  But  it  was 
the  death  of  the  old  enmities  and  passions,  on  which  men  were 
to  rise  as  “  on  stepping-stones  ”  to  a  higher  order  of  the  world, 
renouncing  the  perishable  element  of  life  that  they  might  possess 
the  immortal. 

A  comparison  between  Tegner’s  poem  and  the  Saga  on  which  it 
is  based  must  necessarily  omit  the  examination  of  the  parts  in 
which  both  agree.  Mr.  Blackley  has  often  caught  the  bolder 
and  lyrical  spirit  of  antique  passages  more  happily  than  the 
somewhat  reflective  tone  of  modern  interpolations.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Frithiof’s  game  at  chess  is  perhaps  his  most  faultless 
effort.  But  we  prefer  to  quote  from  the  passage  which  describes 
the  temptation  to  slay  Ring  Ring  in  liis  sleep  resisted ;  for 
although  the  machinery  of  the  birds  has  been  introduced  by 
Tegner,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  original : — 

As  he  slumbers,  hark,  there  sings  a  coal-black  bird  from  off  a  bough  : 

“Haste  thee,  Frithiof,  slay  the  Grey-beard,  end  thy  sorrows  at  a  blow;” 

“  Take  the  Queen,  she’s  thine,  since  once  to  thee  betrothal’s  kiss  she  gave ;  ” 

“  Here  no  mortal  eye  beholds  thee ;  deep  and  silent  is  the  grave.” 

Frithiof  listens;  hark,  now  sings  a  snow-white  bird  from  off  a  bough: 

“Though  no  mortal  eye  behold  thee,  Odin’s  eye  can  see  thee  now;” 

“  Coward,  wouldst  thou  murder  sleep  P  shall  helpless  age  by  thee  be  slain  ?  ” 

“  Such  deed,  whate’er  to  thee  it  bring,  can  never  peace  or  honour  gain.” 

So  the  birds  sang  both  in  turn,  but  Frithiof  took  his  battle-blade, 

Shuddering  he  flung  it  from  him  far  into  the  gloomy  shade. 

The  blackbird  back  to  Nastrand  flies,  but  borne  along  on  shining  wings, 

With  song  as  sweet  as  tuneful  harp,  the  white  one  up  to  sunshine  sprmgs. 


Straight  the  old  King,  waking,  quoth,  “  Much  rest  did  my  short  sleep  afTord ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  slumber  in  the  shade,  protected  by  the  brave  man’s  sword ; 

But  where,  O  stranger,  is  thy  blade,  the  lightning’s  brother,  whither  sped  ? 

And  who  hath  separated  you,  so  little  wont  to  separate  ?” 

“  It  matters  little,”  Frithiof  said,  “  for  swords  are  plenty  in  the  North : 

Sharp-tongued  is  the  blade,  O  King ;  no  word  of  peace  it  speaketh  forth — 

Within  the  steel  doth  evil  dwell,  a  spirit  dark  from  Niffelhem  ; 

Against  him  sleep  no  safety  hath — grey  hairs  are  but  a  snare  to  him.” 

Students  of  German  ouglit  to  know  that  three  weeks’  study 
would  enable  them  to  read  the  Frithiof-Saga  in  the  original. 
Mr.  Blackley’s  translation  will  have  done  good  service  if  it  induce 
a  few  to  make  the  attempt. 

LEWES’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY* 

EN  years  ago,  Mr.  Lewes  published  a  history  of  philosophy, 
which,  although  contained  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  bearing 
many  marks  of  hasty  writing,  was  very  successful  and  popular.  Its 
popularity  was  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  small  price 
at  which  it  was  published ;  but  it  was  due  still  more  to  its 
freshness  and  originality  of  thought  and  language.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  rather  superficial,  but  no  one  could  doubt  that 
it  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  tried — too  rapidly,  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  honestly — to  place  himself  in  the  mental  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophers  whose  lives  he  had  undertaken  to  write. 
Mr.  Lewes  has  now  given  us  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  but  so 
much  enlarged,  altered,  and  improved  as  almost  to  lay  claim  to 
the  rank  of  a  new  publication.  He  has  added  seven  names 
to  the  list  of  philosophers ;  he  has  prefixed  an  introduction, 
setting  forth  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  philosophy  and 
science ;  and,  throughout,  the  revision  has  been  such  that  scarcely 
a  page  remains  unaltered.  In  the  shape  it  now  assumes,  this 
History  of  P/tilosop7:y  is  a  remarkable  and  a  valuable  work.  It 
has  the  great  merits  of  clearness,  good  sense,  and  frankness.  It 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  thought  in  the  mind  of  every  reader ;  and 
perhaps  its  value  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  very 
plain  and  strong  way  in  which  the  author  constantly  states  his 
own  opinions.  Histories  of  philosophy  are  apt  to  be  dull,  and 
it  is  no  slight  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  present  historian  has 
a  vividness  of  thought,  and  an  independence  of  philosophical 
position,  which  make  a  book,  containing  the  lives  and  opinions 
of  forty  or  fifty  metaphysicians,  interesting  and  attractive. 

This  biographical  history  of  philosophy  might  be  described 
as  being  really  an  essay  intended  to  prove  historically  that 
metaphysics  have  no  basis  whatever,  and  relieved  by  the  inter- 
spersion  of  the  lives  of  eminent  philosophers.  The  biographical 
portion  of  the  work  is  entirely  episodical.  There  is  no  connexion 
traced  between  the  events  of  the,  lives  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  character  of  their  writings ;  nor  does  Mr.  Lewes  make  any 
attempt  to  disguise  that  he  gives  us  these  little  biographies  as 
sugar-plums  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  metaphysical  dissertation- 
Tliey  are  written  in  his  most  amusing  style,  and  every  slightly 
comical  anecdote  that  is  connected  with  the  name  of  a  philosopher 
is  carefully  inserted.  They  are  all  of  much  the  same  length — the 
history  of  Bacon,  for  example,  very  slightly  exceeding  in  extent 
that  of  Anaxagoras.  Certainly  a  great  deal  more  is  known  of  the 
life  of  the  former  than  of  that  of  the  latter,  but  a  reasonable 
reader  does  not  want  more  than  about  two  pages  of  light  reading 
before  he  goes  on  to  another  stage  in  the  history  of  philosophy; 
and  therefore  this  is  all  he  gets,  although  the  subject  of  the 
biography  happens  to  be  a  man  whose  history  is  remarkable 
and  ascertainable.  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  career  of  any 
philosopher  is  described  with  so  much  minuteness  and  fulness 
as  the  intrigue  of  Abelard  with  Heloise.  It  occupies  very  nearly 
the  same  space  as  the  whole  account  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
But  then  this  story  is  eminently  entertaining.  It  stands  by 
itself  in  the  biographies  of  metaphysicians.  “  History,”  says  Mr. 
Lewes,  “  has  no  other  such  example  of  passionate  devotion 
filling  the  mind  of  a  woman  for  a  dialectician.”  Mr.  Lewes  tells 
the  story  with  great  force  and  liveliness,  and  most  readers  will 
acknowledge  that  such  an  episode  makes  the  account  of  so  stiff 
a  subject  as  scholasticism  much  more  interesting.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  too  successful,  and  the  romance  of  the  narrative,  heightened 
by  artfully-chosen  Latin  quotations  in  the  footnotes,  may  be  apt 
to  distract  rather  than  cheer  the  student. 

These  episodes  apart,  the  main  design  of  the  book  is  unques¬ 
tionably  not  so  much  to  teach  us  what  philosophers  have  thought, 
as  to  teach  us  that  they  have  thought  in  vain.  Mr.  Lewes  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  circular  movement  of  philosophy  the  linear  pro¬ 
gress  of  science.  “  While  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  are 
to  this  day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  first  principles  of  science  are  securely  established, 
and  form  the  guiding  lights  of  European  progress.”  The  in¬ 
ferences  of  philosophy,  he  wishes  us  to  recognise,  start  from 
no  well-grounded  basis.  “  The  arches  they  throw  are  not  from 
known  fact  to  unknown,  but  from  some  unknown  to  some  other 
unknown.”  The  philosopher  has  no  reason  to  assume  that  a 
nexus  exists  between  his  intuitional  reason  and  the  essences 
about  which  he  reasons.  He  tries  to  say  that  “  reason  verifies 
itself ;”  but  reason  has  no  power  to  verify  itself,  for,  if  it  had, 
philosophy  would  not  be  disputing  about  first  principles.  All 
the  questions  which  agitated  the  Greeks  have  been  reproduced 
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in  modern  philosophy.  “  The  ancient  researches  into  the  origin 
of  knowledge  ended  in  the  Sceptics,  the  Stoics,  and  the  New 
Academy — that  is  to  say,  in  scepticism,  commonsense,  and  scep¬ 
ticism  again.  The  modern  researches  ended  in  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Beid,  and  Kant — that  is,  in  idealism,  scepticism,  commonsense, 
and  scepticism  again.”  Philosophy  cannot  advance,  it  cannot 
escape  from  its  own  weary  circle,  because  its  method  is  a  false 
one.  The  only  true  method  is  the  method  of  science — the  method 
of  verification  of  particulars.  In  some  few  instances,  meta¬ 
physicians  have  been  able  and  willing  to  adopt  the  method  of 
science,  but  then  the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  not  the 
attainment  of  ontological  truth,  but  the  recognition  of  a  few 
psychological  facts.  The  real  question  that  lies  at  the  threshold 
of  all  metaphysics  is — “  Have  we  any  idea  independent  of 
experience?”  “  The  answer,”  says  Mr.  Lewes,  “  always  ends  in 
a  negative.”  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  show  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  negative  answer  has  been  given  ;  and  his 
avowed  object  in  writing  this  work  is  to  turn  men  from  the 
useless  repetition  of  a  hopeless  question,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  certainties,  the  progress,  and  the 
wonders  of  science. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  on  a  subject  so  little  suited  to 
our  columns  as  whether  man  has  ideas  independent  of  experience. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  worthless  unless  it  is  pursued  calmly  and  fully. 
Mr.  Lewes  has  arrived  at  an  unhesitating  conviction  that  man 
has  no  organ  of  intuition,  and  that  the  Positive  philosophy  is  the 
only  tenable  one.  Of  course  this  conviction  gives  the  key  to  his 
whole  wrork,  and  in  some  respects  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  history  of  metaphysical  speculation  should 
be  written  by  a  man  who  disbelieves  in  its  utility.  Mr.  Lewes 
approaches  the  different  schools  of  metaphysical  thought  with 
the  impartiality,  although  also  with  a  little  of  the  contempt, 
with  which  a  modern  theologian  describes  the  various  creeds  of 
heathendom.  He  has  a  good-natured  indifference,  and  displays 
a  humorous  sense  of  justice  in  behalf  of  the  poor  wranglers  who 
have  tried  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  existence.  He  states, 
with  candour  and  clearness,  what  the  chief  sects  severally  thought, 
and  takes  a  sort  of  grim  pleasure  in  making  their  speculations 
seem  as  plausible  as  possible,  in  order  subsequently  to  expose 
their  baselessness  by  applying  the  grand  test  which  his  Positivism 
affords  him.  There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  sketched  without 
the  sketch  containing  some  valuable  passage,  some  simple  and 
lucid  statement,  or  some  acute  analysis  of  a  difficult  subtlety.  Some 
parte  of  the  book,  and  especially  those  where  the  writer  is  on  a  con¬ 
genial  field,  are  excellent.  We  may  more  particularly  mention  the 
discussion  of  the  Baconian  Induction,  and  the  accounts  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Berkeley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notices  of  some 
philosophers  will  necessarily  appear  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  Positivism.  To  most  readers 
of  Plato  and  Hegel,  the  account  of  their  writings  given  by  I 
Mr.  Lewes  will  appear  superficial,  bald,  and  even  untrue.  Not  | 
that  Mr.  Lewes  makes  mistakes  of  fact  when  he  states  in  his 
own  language  the  leading  positions  of  these  two  philosophers  ; 
but  the  writings  of  the  great  Idealists  cannot  be  estimated  at 
their  true  value  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  statement.  It  is  easy 
for  a  man  who  utterly  disbelieves  in  metaphysics  to  say  that 
Plato  held  certain  doctrines  about  ideas,  and  that  Hegel 
maintained  the  necessity  of  contraries,  and  that  both  were 
equally  wrong,  because  their  positions  cannot  be  verified  according 
to  the  canons  of  induction.  But  the  Platonist  or  Hegelian  will 
reply  that  the  Idealist  philosophy,  in  attempting  to  grapple  with 
a  difficulty  and  to  explore  a  mystery  which  all  must  confess  to 
exist,  has  made  guesses  at  truth  which  have  been  partially  veri¬ 
fied  by  experience,  or  which  have  commended  themselves  to  the 
ready  reception  of  mankind,  and  that  to  omit  to  notice  these 
guesses  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  minds  from  which  they  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  to  reduce  within  limits  far  too  narrow  the  history  of 
philosophy.  To  inquire  whether  these  guesses  at  truth  are 
really  valuable,  is  substantially  to  inquire  whether  Positivism 
exhausts  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  we  cannot  take  up  that 
point.  But  those  who  think  that  the  Positive  school  wilfully 
ignores  many  spiritual  and  other  facts,  and  rashly  assumes 
the  uselessness  of  philosophy  from  its  incompetency  to  make 
man  “  as  wise  as  a  god,”  will  naturally  regard  Mr.  Lewes’s  history 
as  in  many  parts  deficient  and  untrustworthy. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  History 
of  Philosophy  will  be  a  real  gain  to  English  thought.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  we  must  remember  the  limited  purpose  which  any  history 
of  philosophy  can  subserve.  Beading  summaries  of  metaphysical 
systems  will  never  make  any  one  a  metaphysician.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  really  approaching  philosophy  for  the  bulk  of  students. 
Those  few  exceptional  minds  which  are  themselves  capable  of 
constructing  systems  are  in  some  degree,  although  only  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  independent  of  research  into  the  writings  of 
preceding  inquirers.  But  the  great  majority  of  students  must, 
in  order  to  have  any  metaphysical  thought  at  all,  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  careful  and  laborious  study  of  some  one  or  more  philo¬ 
sophical  masterpieces.  To  understand  any  other  system  of  thought 
than  that  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up  is  so  difficult  that, 
of  the  few  who  try  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  succeed.  But  let  us  suppose  that  success  has  in  some 
measure  been  obtained,  and  then  a  student  is  prepared  to  enter 
on  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  wants  to  know  how  the 
thoughts  that  begin  to  germinate  in  his  own  mind  have  fructified 
in  the  minds  of  others.  He  wishes  to  appreciate  the  action  of 


mind  on  mind.  He  seeks  to  see  expressed  in  the  matured 
opinions  of  rival  philosophers  the  doubts  that  hang  over  the 
workings  of  his  own  thoughts.  For  this  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  indispensable.  In  the  systems  of  the  English  universities, 
however,  this  necessity  is  most  imperfectly  recognised,  and  the 
general  course  of  philosophical  thought  is  considered  hardly  a 
safe  or  desirable  subject  for  the  investigation  of  students.  Partly, 
this  exclusion  of  so  large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  the  course  of  study  comes  from  the  laudable  wish  that 
all  study  should  be  thorough  and  real — partly  from  an  appre¬ 
hension  lest  the  student,  if  he  knew  too  much,  should  not 
settle  down  into  a  desirable  frame  of  mind — and  partly  from 
want  of  a  good  book.  Mr.  Lewes  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  last  of  these  three  objections.  His  book  cannot  teach 
metaphysics  to  a  person  who  has  not  thought  about  them  ;  it 
cannot  supersede  the  slow  process  of  patiently  following  the 
thoughts  of  some  great  thinker  ;  but  it  will  stimulate,  guide,  and 
aid  the  student  who  is  somewhat  advanced.  It  will  put  before 
him  the  tenets,  doubts,  postulates,  and  questions  of  many 
eminent  minds  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  arrest  his  attention,  and 
to  make  him  feel  that  the  persons  of  whom  he  reads  really  meant 
something  by  the  language  they  employed.  When  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  elapsed,  there  will  be  many  Englishmen  whose 
opinions  will  then  be  formed  and  matured,  and  who  will  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  consolidation  and  ripening  of  their 
thoughts,  they  have  been  greatlj7  assisted  by  this  work  of 
Mr.  Lewes. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL* 

HE  soil  of  England,  fertile  in  poets,  philosophers,  and  states¬ 
men,  has  not  been  equally  prolific  in  painters  and  musicians. 
We  have,  at  various  periods  of  our  history,  been  reduced  to 
borrow  both  the  one  and  the  other  from  our  Continental  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  have  been  content  fairly  to  sacrifice  our  national 
pride  to  our  taste.  In  no  instance  has  this  cosmopolitan  spirit 
been  attended  with  greater  advantages  to  us  than  in  the  adoption 
of  Handel,  who,  though  by  birth  a  German,  has  created  for 
England  a  music  tinged  with  our  own  nationality,  and  which 
seems  destined,  like  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  to  be  handed  down 
as  one  of  the  sacred  heirlooms  of  our  race  into  the  far  futurity. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  age  is  acquainted  with  Handel  only 
through  a  small  portion  of  his  works  ;  but  these  are  of  such  splen¬ 
dour  as  to  have  eclipsed  a  whole  galaxy  of  compositions  which 
delighted  and  dazzled  our  forefathers.  The  time  may  possibly 
arrive  when  scholarship  will  occupy  itself  about  Handel  as 
it  has  about  Shakspeare,  exploring  the  remotest  nooks  for  facts 
connected  with  the  career  of  the  great  musician,  and  making 

ilgrimages  to  places  where  any  odour  of  tradition  respecting 

im  may  be  supposed  to  linger. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  attention  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  given  to  Handel  and  his  works  in  this 
country,  while  in  Germany  and  France  little  more  than  the 
memory  of  his  name  has  remained,  it  has  been  reserved  for  a 
Frenchman  to  furnish  the  first  formal  biography  of  the  great 
composer,  which  now  makes  its  appearance  in  an  English  dress, 
though  the  original  is  designed,  we  presume,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Continental  public.  M.  Victor  Schcelcher,  having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  in  England  with  Handel’s  works,  seems  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  an  admiration  more  fervent  than  is  usually  owned  to  even 
by  the  most  devout  native  worshippers,  and  he  writes  of  his  hero 
in  a  tone  ot  indiscriminate  laudation  upon  which  few  English¬ 
men  would  have  ventured.  It  is  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  rather 
than  of  one  born  in  the  faith.  M.  Schcelcher  admits  that  he  has 
little  technical  knowledge  of  music.  His  testimony  as  to  the 
effect  of  Handel’s  compositions  upon  a  mind  receptive  of  musical 
impressions,  but  free  from  prejudices  of  habit  and  education,  is 
perhaps  the  more  valuable  on  that  account.  He  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  upon  a  very  detailed  comparison  of  his  merits  with  those 
of  more  recent  composers  ;  nor  does  he  sufficiently  explain, 
though  he  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  hundreds  of  cultivated  lovers  of 
music  talk  of  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  as  a  work  fit  to  be  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  Messiah,  while  numbers  avowedly  prefer 
it.  M.  Schcelcher  has  the  merit,  however,  of  having  ransacked  all 
available  sources  of  information  for  everything  which  can  throw 
light  upon  the  external  history  and  chronology  of  his  subject,  and 
he  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  useful  materials.  As  far  as 
the  anecdotical  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  little  could  be  done 
except  to  embody  the  already  well-known  stores  supplied  by  Bur¬ 
ney,  Mainwaring,  Hawkins,  and  others  ;  but  this  has  not  always 
been  accomplished  with  critical  discrimination.  For  instance,  M. 
Schcelcher  introduces,  with  but  slight  misgiving,  as  genuine  his¬ 
tory,  an  apocryphal  sketch  of  which  Handel  is  the  hero,  from  a 
work  called  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  published  in  1823,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pyne,  the  engraver,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ephraim 
Hardcastle.  Perhaps,  too,  the  background  of  the  picture  is  not 
sufficiently  filled  up.  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  of  con- 
temporar}r  musicians  and  their  works,  and  of  London  life  under 
the  Georges,  and  to  see  a  little  more  deeply  into  that  world  in 
which  the  man  Handel  lived  and  worked.  That  works  such  as 
his  should  have  been  produced  at  such  a  period  is  a  strange 
phenomenon,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  At  a  time  when 
art  and  literature  had  no  very  exalted  standard,  and  when  poetry, 
though  not  silenced,  had  become  terribly  straitlaced  and  formal, 

*  The  Life  of  Handel.  By  Victor  Schcelcher.  London:  Triibner  and  Co. 
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a  musician  appeared  whose  works  are  the  models  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  for  after  times — who  combined  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
Shakspeare  and  a  Milton,  though  his  medium  of  expression  was 
different  from  theirs. 

Handel  was  born  at  Halle,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1685. 
His  father  was  a  surgeon,  and  was  already  of  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-three  when  George  Frederic  came  into  the  world.  He  set 
his  heart  upon  making  a  lawyer  of  this  child  of  his  old  age, 
and  was  considerably  alarmed  when  the  boy,  at  a  very  early 
period,  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for  music.  The  elder  Handel 
seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  with  theEnglish  jaafer- 
familias  of  our  own  day.  “ Music,”  said  he,  “is  an  elegant  art 
and  a  fine  amusement,  yet,  if  considered  as  an  occupation,  it  has 
little  dignity,  as  having  for  its  subject  nothing  better  than  mere 
pleasure  and  entertainment.”  We  have  heard  similar  sentiments 
expressed  by  folks  who  certainly  did  not  borrowthem  of  old  Handel. 
The  hen  who  has  the  fortune  to  hatch  a  duck’s  egg  is  doomed 
to  infinite  maternal  anxiety  when  the  nestling  enters  the  water, 
but  no  amount  of  clucking  has  ever  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  instinct  implanted  by  nature.  Thus  did  Handel  senior  in 
vain  apply  all  the  force  of  parental  authority  to  keep  the  nascent 
musician  from  gratifying  his  taste  for  sweet  sounds.  The  boy, 
by  some  miracle,  contrived  to  get  at  a  clavichord  or  dumb 
spinet,  and  taught  himself  to  play  on  it  by  the  time  he 
was  seven  years  old.  His  father  had  a  son  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage  who  was  valet  de  cJiambre  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weisen- 
feld.  He  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  this  son,  when  the 
child,  then  but  seven  years  of  age,  begged  to  be  taken  too.  This 
was  refused — whereupon,  when  the  coach  set  off,  George  manfully 
followed  after  on  foot.  No  threats  could  induce  him  to  turn 
back,  and  at  last  the  old  man  was  fain  to  take  the  child  with 
him.  The  stubborn  will  which  afterwards  characterised  the  com¬ 
poser  was  foreshadowed  in  this  act  of  disobedience.  Arrived  at 
the  palace,  George  found  his  way  to  the  organ  in  the  chapel,  and 
commenced  a  voluntary.  The  Duke,  hearing  some  rather  original 
sounds,  inquired  who  was  the  organist,  and  the  child  was  brought 
trembling  before  him.  Dr.  Handel  was  astonished  to  find  him¬ 
self  taken  to  task  for  his  endeavours  to  stifle  so  promising  a 
talent.  He  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Duke,  aud  the  young 
musician  was  thenceforth  permitted  to  take  regular  lessons,  which 
were  not  thrown  away.  Zackau,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  at 
Halle,  under  whose  tuition  the  boy  was  placed,  quickly  discovered 
that  he  had  got  no  ordinary  pupil.  When  Handel  was  from  eight  to 
nine  years  old,  his  master  would  set  him  to  write  a  sacred  motet  or 
cantata  weekly,  and  these  exercises,  which  consisted  generally  in 
fugues  on  a  given  subject,  lasted  for  three  consecutive  years. 
Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  at  this  early  period  for  those  won¬ 
derful  triumphs  of  skill— the  choruses  of  Israel  and  Messiah. 
Zackau  began  to  find  that  his  boy-pupil  knew  more  than  himself, 
and  recommended  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Berlin  to  widen  the 
sphere  of  his  studies.  Worthy  old  Doctor  Handel,  having  still 
some  hopes  of  reclaiming  his  son  to  the  pursuit  of  a  more  digni¬ 
fied  profession,  was  diligent  in  instructing  him  in  Latin;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  this  initiation  into  “the  humanities”  may  not  have  been 
without  beneficial  effect  upon  the  young  genius.  At  about  the 
age  of  eleven  Handel  was  permitted  to  go  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  welcomed  as  a  prodigy.  Since  his  time  musical  infant 
rodigies  have  been  by  no  means  scarce;  but  in  very  few  cases 
as  the  performance  of  later  years  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
childhood.  Handel’s  was  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  preco¬ 
city  in  which  the  powers,  instead  of  becoming  exhausted  by  inces¬ 
sant  application,  seem  to  gather  renewed  strength  by  exercise,  and 
his  creative  fertility  remained  unabated  to  the  close  of  a  long  life. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
Handel  was  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
At  eighteen  we  find  him  at  Hamburg,  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  violon  di  ripieno ,  or  subordinate  violinist  in  the  theatre.  His 
talent, however, soon  became  known,  and  in  1705  his  first  opera  was 
roduced,  a  copy  of  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  library  at  Berlin, 
t  is  stated  to  have  been  highly  successful,  and  was  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others.  Handel  next  found  means  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Italy,  w’here  he  produced  several  operas,  and  obtained  an 
immense  reputation.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
great  Italian  composers  of  the  day,  Corelli  and  Scarlatti,  whom 
he  astonished  by  the  boldness  of  his  innovations,  as  well  as  by  his 
executive  mastery.  At  length,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  elector  George  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  George  the 
First  of  England,  who  offered  to  retain  him  as  his  chapel-master, 
at  a  salary  of  1500  ducats.  Here  it  was  that  he  met  with  some 
British  noblemen  who  pressed  him  to  visit  England.  Per¬ 
suaded  by  them,  he  relinquished  the  post  offered  to  him,  and 
thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1710,  we  find  him  arrived  in  this 
country,  where  Italian  opera  had  been  lately  introduced  and  was 
making  considerable  stir  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  literary 
critics,  with  Addison  at  their  head,  denounced  as  a  monstrous 
absurdity  dramatic  representations  in  a  language  of  which  the 
audience  did  not  understand  a  word.  The  absurdity,  if  it  be  one, 
has,  however,  continued  to  flourish  dow7n  to  our  own  day,  and  does 
not  seem  likely  to  yield  to  any  logic  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Upon  Handel’s  arrival,  the  poet  Aaron  Hill,  then  the 
director  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  made  an  English  libretto 
out  of  the  episode  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
Delivered.  One  Giacomo  Rossi  was  employed  to  translate 
it  into  Italian,  and  Handel  took  a  fortnight  to  set  it  to  music. 
Rinaldo  had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights  without  intermission-— a 


great  event  in  those  days ;  and  the  composer’s  reputation  was  at 
once  firmly  established.  After  this  success  he  made  a  short  visit 
to  Hanover,  but  reappeared  in  England  in  January,  1712,  and 
this  country  henceforth  became  the  home  of  his  adoption.  In 
1713,  he  was  employed  to  write  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  of  sacred  music  burst  forth  in  their  full  splendour. 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  fluctuating  history  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Italian  opera,  of  which  Handel  was  himself  so  great  a 
part.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  noblemen  who  sub¬ 
scribed  liberally  to  support  their  favourite  amusement,  all  went 
wTell  at  first,  and  in  1729  we  find  Handel  possessed  of  io.oooZ., 
which  he  had  saved  out  of  the  profits  of  his  works.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  became  engaged  in  a  furious  competition  with  his 
former  patrons,  and  lost  the  money  which  he  had  saved. 
Musical  factions  raged.  With  Signora  Cuzzoni  on  the  one 
hand,  and  La  Faustina  on  the  other,  London  became  the  seat  of 
internecine  war,  and  Handel’s  spirit  was  not  one  to  yield.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  the  creative  fertility  of  his  mind 
remained  unimpaired.  Opera  after  opera  came  from  his  ready 
pen,  and  organ  and  harpsichord  music  in  rich  abundance. 
The  oratorio  of  Esther,  originally  written  for  the  private  be¬ 
hoof  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  was  publicly  performed  in  1732, 
and  thus  a  new  avenue  of  success  was  discovered,  which  after¬ 
wards  led  to  the  most  important  consequences. 

The  favour  with  which  Esther  had  been  received  led  Handel 
to  write  a  second  oratorio,  Deborah,  and  this  was  followed  by 
Athalia,  which  was  produced  at  Oxford.  Of  this  event  the 
following  racy  record  has  been  preserved  in  the  diary  of  old 
Thomas  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  lately  published : — ■ 

i733,  July  5th. — One  Handel],  a  foreigner  (who  they  say  was  born  at 
Hanover),  being  desired  to  come  to  Oxford,  to  perform  in  musiek  at  tliis  act, 
in  which  he  hath  great  skill,  is  come  down,  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Holmes) 
having  requested  him  so  to  do,  as  an  encouragement,  to  allow  him  the  benefit 
of  the  theatre,  both  before  the  act  begins  and  after  it.  Accordingly  he  hath 
published  papers  for  a  performance  to-day,  at  5s.  a  ticket.  This  performance 
began  a  little  after  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  an  innovation.  The 
players  might  be  as  well  permitted  to  come  and  act. 

July  6th. — The  players  being  denied  coming  to  Oxford  by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  that  very  rightly,  tho’  they  might  as  well  have  been  here  as 
Handell  and  (his  lowsy  crew)  a  great  number  of  forreign  fiddlers,  they  went 
to  Aldington,  and  yesterday  began  to  act  there,  at  which  were  present  many 
gownsmen  from  Oxford. 

J uly  8th. — Half  an  hour  after  five  o’clock  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
another  performance,  as  5s.  a  ticket,  in  the  theatre,  by  Mr.  Handed,  for  his 
own  benefit,  continuing  till  about  eight  o’clock.  N.B. — His  book  (not  worth 
id.)  he  seds  for  is. 

Thus  wrote  the  grumbling  antiquary,  little  knowing  of  what 
or  of  whom  be  was  talking  in  this  irreverent  manner.  Handel 
was  “  said  to  Lave  been  born  in  Hanover,”  and  this  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  bitterness  of  his  spleen. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  production  of  those  works 
upon  which  the  composer’s  highest  claim  to  immortality  rests. 
In  1738,  Handel,  having  no  longer  anything  to  do  for  the  Italian 
Opera,  undertook  the  oratorio  of  Saul.  He  commenced  it  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  and  finished  it  on  the  27th  of  September.  Most 
of  his  works  are  dated  by  himself  in  this  accurate  manner,  so 
that  we  know  the  exact  times  of  their  composition.  On  the  1st 
of  October  he  commenced  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  finished  it  in 
twenty-seven  days.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that 
this  stupendous  work  was,  on  its  first  production,  appreciated  by 
only  a  few,  and  that,  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  many,  the  com¬ 
poser  found  it  necessary  to  interlard  the  colossal  choruses  with 
certain  songs  of  a  lighter  character,  which  he  appears  to  have 
selected  from  his  Italian  operas.  Israel  in  Egypt  was  performed 
only  nine  times  during  the  life  of  its  author,  and  the  score  was 
unedited  in  1739,  when  he  died. 

A  very  curious  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  originality  of 
this  work.  It  was  long  ago  found  out  that  the  fugue,  “  Egypt  was 
glad  at  their  departure,”  existed  as  an  instrumental  movement  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  composer  of  the  name  of  Kerl,  who  occurs  in  the  list 
of  those  writers  upon  whose  works  Handel  is  said  to  have  made 
his  earliest  studies.  This  charge  of  plagiarism  has  never  been 
successfully  rebutted.  But  recently  a  manuscript  Magnificat,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  one  “Rd.  Signor  Erba,”  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  has  been  brought  into 
notice,  containing  in  all  eleven  movements,  of  which  six  appear 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Handel  as  the  materials  for  four 
choruses  and  two  duets  in  the  Israel.  It  is  alleged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  superscription  alluded  to  means,  not  that  the 
Magnificat  was  the  production  of  Signor  Erba,  but  merely  that 
the  copy  belonged  to  him ;  and  M.  Schoelcher  further  states 
that  a  copy  of  this  same  work,  in  Handel’s  own  handwriting 
— and  which,  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  must  belong 
to  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Italy — is  in  the  collection 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  If  this  be  the  original,  Handel  would 
merely  have  borrowed  from  himself,  as  we  know  was  frequently 
the  case  in  other  instances.  There  certainly  was  a  composer  of 
celebrity  named  Dionisio  Erba,  who  lived  at  Milan  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  connexion  of  his  name  with  this 
Magnificat  remains  a  puzzle.  It  is  not  necessarily  certain  that, 
because  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  Handel’s  own  handwriting,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  his  own  composition.  The  matter  must  for  the  present 
be  considered  undecided. 

In  1741,  Handel  had  become  so  embroiled  with  the  leaders  of 
fashion  and  taste  that  his  attempts  to  win  back,  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  operas,  the  fortune  which  he  had  thrown  away  in  mana¬ 
gerial  expenses  were  without  effect.  He  bethought  himself  of 
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making  an  experiment  upon  the  Irish  public,  and  accordingly  in 
November  of  this  year  he  went  to  Dublin  with  the  score  of  the 
Messiah  in  his  hand.  The  dates  of  the  composition  of  this  work 
are  as  follows : — “Commenced  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1741; 
end  of  the  first  part  on  the  28th  of  August ;  end  of  the  second 
on  the  6th  of  September;  end  of  the  third  on  the  12  th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1741 ;  filled  up  ( i.e .  with  orchestral  parts)  on  the 
14th.”  Thus  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous  productions  of 
human  genius  begun  and  completed  in  twenty-three  days,  its 
author  being  then  fifty-six  years  old.  Haydn  was  sixty-five  when 
he  wrote  the  Creation,  but  he  took  a  much  longer  time  than 
Handel  to  complete  bis  work. 

The  success  of  this  new  oratorio  was  unequivocal.  The  impres¬ 
sionable  Irish  were  enraptured,  and  on  Handel’s  return  to 
England  the  London  public  were  not  slow  to  recognise  its  gran¬ 
deur.  Thenceforward  the  composer  devoted  himself  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  sacred  music,  and  produced  a  series  of  oratorios,  amongst 
which  the  names  of  Samson,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Joshua,  Solomon, 
and  Jephtha  are  the  best  known.  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum  also 
belongs  to  this  period.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  he  had  once  more 
to  contend  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  1745  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  a  second  time  to  suspend  payments .  His  indefatigable  energy 
did  not  desert  him,  however,  and  up  to  the  year  1752,  when  he  be¬ 
came  afflicted  with  blindness,  he  continued  to  write — his  last  work 
being  the  oratorio  of  Jephtha.  The  result  of  his  labours  was,  that 
after  two  insolvencies,  he  left  in  the  end,  after  paying  all  debts,  a 
sum  of  20,000 1.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  had  witnessed  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities.  His  genius  had  become  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  he  died  universally  honoured  and  respected. 

Such  is  shortly  the  external  history  of  the  man  before  whom 
the  greatest  of  modern  composers  have  bowed  as  their  master.  He 
was  by  nature  of  powerful  constitution ;  and  though  his  body 
was  somewhat  unwieldy,  his  countenance  appears  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  his  contemporaries  with  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
euius.  Burney  says,  “  Handel’s  smile  was  like  heaven.”  He  was, 
owever,  easily  roused  to  anger,  and  was  a  man  of  the  sternest 
will.  He  was  full  of  humour,  and  told  a  story  with  great  effect, 
mixing  up  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  way 
that  sometimes  puzzled  his  hearers.  It  has  been  said  that,  out 
of  his  own  art,  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  perhaps  in  one  sense 
this  may  be  true.  He  knew  probably  little  Latin  and  no 
Greek.  He  may  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  to  be  learned  from  books.  But  the  human 
heart  lay  open  to  him,  as  also  much  higher  science  which  no  books 
can  teach.  Though  he  appears  always  to  have  spoken  English 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  German,  yet  his  thorough  mastery  over 
our  language  is  shown  by  his  admirable  skill  in  adapting  it  to 
music — a  quality  in  which  no  native  composer  surpasses,  and  few 
equal  him.  He  was  a  proud  man,  vehement  and  passionate, 
and  used  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  maledictory  fashion 
which  was  more  common  in  his  day  than  our  own.  But  he 
was  liberal,  and  even  magnificent  in  his  dealings  with  musi¬ 
cians,  and  in  his  charities ;  and  he  was  the  object  of  warm 
affection  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  Like  most  men  of 
powerful  physique  and  active  intellect,  he  was  a  voracious  eater, 
and  the  anecdote-mongers  of  the  time  have  not  failed  to  hand 
down  reminiscences  of  this  peculiarity.  “  His  religious  senti¬ 
ments  do  not  appear,”  says  M.  Schoelcher,  “  to  have  been 
very  strong.”  Indeed  !  What,  then,  is  M.  Schcelcher’s  theory 
of  the  composition  of  the  Messiah  ?  Was  the  man  Handel  a  mere 
musical  instrument,  upon  which  some  diviner  being  played  P 
“  The  ‘Hallelujah’  of  the  Messiah,”  says  Dr.  Beatrie,  w  ith  naivete, 
“  tends  to  confirm  my  theory  that  Handel,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been  a  pious  man.”  If  a 

fiassiouate  tempier  and  a  huge  appetite  were  sufficient  to  annihi- 
ate  all  claim  to  piety,  many  saints  would  certainly  fare  ill.  In 
point  of  fact,  Handel  appears  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to 
the  creed  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  born — the  Lutheran — ■ 
although  he  conformed  to  the  worship  of  the  country  where  he 
found  himself. 

The  preparations  making  for  the  approaching  Handel  Festival 
are  a  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevails 
in  England  for  the  great  musician  of  our  adoption.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  unusual  attention  thus  called  to  his  works 
may  be  productive  of  some  lasting  effects.  If  there  be  any 
hope  of  a  school  of  musical  artists  arising  in  this  country  to 
keep  pace  with  our  painters  and  poets,  we  believe  that  Handel 
must  be  the  foundation  of  its  studies. 


THE  EGYPTIANS  IN  THE  TIME  OE  THE  PHARAOHS.* 

IR  GARDNER  WILKINSON  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  popularize  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  no  work  on  Egypt  has 
had  so  wide  a  circulation  as  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians ;  and  his  lately-published  Companion  to  the 
Egyptian  Collection  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  render  to  the 
abstruse  study  of  hieroglyphics  the  same  service  which  Mr. 
Vaux’s  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  does  not  aspire,  indeed,  to  that 
otium  cum  dignitate  which  most  works  on  Egypt  enjoy  on  the 

*  The  Egyptians  m  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs  :  Being  a  Companion  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Egyptian  Collections.  By  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L., 
E.R.S.  To  which  is  added  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphcs.  By  Samuel  Birch.  Published  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
by  Bradbury  and  Evans.  i857. 


shelves  of  our  libraries  and  museums.  But  it  will  run  its 
race  on  all  the  railways  of  England,  and  travel  cross-country  in 
the  despatches  of  Mr.  Mudie’s  Library.  There  was  a  time  when 
priests  only  were  able  to  read  and  to  write,  and  when  letters 
were  called  sacred  things.  At  present,  every  child  can  read  and 
write,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if,  one  of  these  days,  we  were 
to  meet  a  ploughbcv  pondering  over  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
Companion,  and  smiling  at  the  ignorance  of  the  learned  priests 
of  Memphis,  and  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  their  A.B.C.  Surely 
there  has  been  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Companion  to  the  Egyptian  Collection  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  divided  into  two  parts.  We  begin  with  the  second, 
which  treats  on  hieroglyphics,  or  on  the  system  of  writing  as 
originally  invented  in  Egypt,  and  preserved  to  us  on  the  wails  of 
the  tombs  and  temples  still  extant  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  chapter  is  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  gives  us  an  excellent  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  hieroglyphical  interpretation — beginning  with  the 
vain  attempts  of  Kircher,  De  Sacy,  and  Akerblad,  and 
carrying  us  on  from  the  clever  guesses  of  Young,  and  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Champollion,  to  the  systematic  works 
of  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Brugsch.  The  account  whicli  Mr. 
Birch  gives  of  the  system  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet 
is  well  arranged.  He  tells  us  all  that  is  known  about  ideo¬ 
graphs,  determinatives,  and  phonetics,  mixed  and  simple ;  and 
there  are  specimens  to  show  how,  with  such  an  alphabet,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Egyptians  was  written  many  thousand 
years  ago,  and  how  the  fragments  of  these  ancient  inscriptions 
may  be  read  and  interpreted  at  the  present  day.  This  is  a  subject 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  ren¬ 
dered  popular  as  yet.  Great  results,  no  doubt,  have  been 
obtained.  Names,  and  dates,  and  complete  sentences  have  been 
read  with  more  or  less  certainty,  and  a  young  lady  may  spell  out, 
without  much  trouble,  the  names  of  Ptolemams  and  Cleopatra 
on  the  Rosetta  stone  in  the  British  Museum.  Yet  there  remains 
much  that  is  purely  hypothetical  when  we  come  to  read  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Birch, 
that  “  ere  long  it  will  be  as  easy  to  read  a  page  of  hieroglyphics 
as  of  Greek  or  Latin,”  will  ever  be  realized.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  would  seem  to  preclude 
this.  “  We  confidently  maintain,”  says  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
“  that  no  man  living  is  competent  to  read  and  explain  the  whole 
of  any  section  of  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Dead,’  far  less  of  one  of  the 
historical  papyri.”  And  although  the  study  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  is  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
we  doubt  whether  an  experiment  which  was  lately  tried  to  test 
the  soundness  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  translations  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  satisfactory  results  if  applied  to  hieroglyphics.  A 
large  Cuneiform  inscription  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  and  not  of  the  Persian  Cuneiforms,  for  the  latter  may  at 
present  be  read  by  any  Oriental  scholar  with  the  same  certainty 
as  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions)  was  given  to  four  gentlemen — 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  M. 
Oppert.  They  had  to  send  in  their  translations  without 
having  had  any  communication  among  themselves  ;  and  when 
the  seals  were  broken,  and  the  translations  compared,  there  was, 
in  spite  of  differences  in  detail,  so  general  an  agreement  among 
the  four,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  adopted  by  these  four  scholars  in  reading 
and  interpreting  the  edicts  of  Tiglath  Pilesar. 

This  is  notmeanttodisparagetlie  results  which  havehithertobeen 
obtainedby  Egyptianscholars.  The  difficulties  they  have  tocontend 
with  are  infinitely  greater.  The  Babylonian  inscriptions  are  not, 
indeed,  written  with  a  purely  phonetic  alphabet,  like  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  They  contain  ideographs  and  deter¬ 
minatives — they  contain  syllabic  signs,  and  phonetics,  mixed  and 
simple,  like  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  But  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  inscriptions  the  phonetic  and  syllabic  signs  preponderate — 
in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  they  come  in  as  complements  only. 
Again,  the  language  by  means  of  which  the  hieroglyphic  texts 
are  to  be  translated  is  Coptic — a  language  of  the  Hamitic  family, 
known  to  us  chiefly  through  one  small  literature,  that  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  The  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  belongs  to 
the  large  family  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  languages  supplied  the  key  to  the  grammar  and  the 
dictionary  of  the  idiom  of  the  Achaemenian  records,  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  Semitic  dialects  throws  abundant  light  on  the 
phraseology  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  true  that  a  work  like  that 
of  Bopp  on  the  Indo-European  languages  has  still  to  be  written 
for  Semitic  philology.  But  the  materials  for  such  a  work  exist, 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  mastered  them,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  them  for  his  purposes.  We  say  so  advisedly,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  a  young  French  Academician  who, 
we  may  hope,  has  found  out  by  this  time  that  he  must  gain 
his  spurs  by  more  chivalrous  deeds  than  throwing  poisoned 
arrows  at  men  whose  works  he  has  either  not  read  at  all,  or  not 
been  able  to  understand — and  whose  Grammaire  Comparde  des 
Langues  Semitiques  has  proved  at  least  one  thing,  that  a 
comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  does  not  yet 
exist.  For  the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
no  assistance  will  ever  be  derived  from  a  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Hamitic  languages ;  and  where  the  Coptic  dialect  fails 
to  supply  an  explanation,  the  meaning  of  Egyptian  words 
will  necessarily  remain  unknown,  or  extremely  doubtful.  Mr. 
Birch  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  besides  the  Coptic,  the 
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Hebrew  also,  and  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages  may 
throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  Egyptian  words.  But,  though 
he  confesses  himself  that  lie  gives  these  etymologies  “more 
as  curiosities  of  literature,  than  as  serious  truths,”  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  in  the  work  of  a  scholar,  such  jocular  compa- 
r'^ons  as  Egyptian  sAa/*=English  sheep,  Egyptian  naham,  to 
take,  German  nahmen  (sic)  should  have  been  suppressed. 

Although  Mr.  Birch’s  contribution  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
Companion,  we  have  mentioned  it  first,  because  the  study  of  tho 
Egyptian  alphabet  and  grammar  forms  the  natural  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  But,  probably  on  account 
of  its  greater  attraction,  the  description  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  their  age,  their  history,  and  their  character,  has  been 
placed  first;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Sir  G. 
V  ilkinson  about  the  arrangement  of  his  book.  It  is  in  Egyptian 
archaeology,  properly  so  called,  that  he  himself  has  achieved  his 
most  brilliant  discoveries,  and  the  subject  itself  is,  no  doubt,  of 
more  general  interest  than  the  dry  rules  for  deciphering  hierogly¬ 
phic  inscriptions.  We  regret,  however,  that  Sir  Gardner  has  not 
enteredmore  fully  into  the  arguments  for  the  superlative  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that,  at  the 
time  u  hen  I  roy  was  conquered,  Egypt  had  already  passed  through 
its  meridian,  and  its  ancient  civilization  was  beginning  to  decline. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  tell  us  definitely  and  boldly,  whether  he 
places  the  first  King  of  Egypt  40C0  or  10, coo  years  b.c.,  but  we  are 
always  reminded  that  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  things  are 
important  in  Egypt,  because  they  belong  to  an  age  so  long  anterior  to 
all  known  history.  But  if  antiquity  is  the  principal  charmof  Egyptian 
history,  the  claims  to  that  antiquity  should  once  for  all  be  stated, 
in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  chronologists  and  astronomers, 
but  every  schoolboy  might  be  able  to  appreciate  them.  Where 
Sir  Gardner  really  excels  is  in  his  readings  of  the  pictorial  re¬ 
presentations  of  Egyptian  life  as  they  are  found  on  the  walls  of 
Egyptian  monuments.  Where  an  ordinary  spectator  would  see 
nothing  but  a  number  of  strange  figures,  grouped  together  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  purpose,  Sir  Gardner  discovers  a  picture  of 
life  in  which  every  figure  has  a  meaning,  every  gesture  a  purpose. 
According  to  him,  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  been  the 
gayest  people  in  the  world.  Their  dinners  were  most  elaborate, 
their  wines  choice,  and  their  beer  was  praised  even  by  so  dainty  a 
race  as  the  Greeks.  I  hey  were  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and 
there  are  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  games  which  Sir 
Gardner  interprets  with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  schoolboy.  At  one 
time  he  points  out  a  conjuror  producing  his  pea,  and  astonishing 
the  ever-mistaken  novice  with  thimble-rig.  On  another  picture 
he  recognises  tumblers  (mostly  women)  performing  various  evo¬ 
lutions,  throwing  themselves  over  and  over  backwards,  in  the 
manner  of  a  wheel — some  making  a  somersault  to  the  ground, 
others  wearing  high  fools  caps,  and  turning  head  over  heels  with- 
out  deranging  their  projecting  head-gear.  Games  of  ball  were 
also  favourite  amusements,  and  wrestling,  bull-fighting,  and  other 
sports  served  to  entertain  the  fashionable  world  of  Memphis. 
I  he  number  of  musical  instruments  must  have  been  considerable, 
to  judge  from  pictures  and  from  specimens  actually  preserved  in 
the  ruins  of  Egypt.  There  was  every  kind  of  comfort  in  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptian  gentry.  There  were  chairs,  stools,  and 
benches,  some  ot  them  iulaid  with  ivory.  The  walls  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  devices,  the  ceilings  coloured  in  a  most  elaborate 
style,  and  this  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty.  Their  pottery 
showed  great  skill  and  taste,  and  their  jewelry  might  be  worn  at 
the  present  day.  All  this  is  described  in  minute  detail  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson;  and  though  his  imagination  is  lively,  he 
seldom  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  guesses.  It 
is  a  talent  peculiar  to  him,  which  enables  him  to  read 
the  sketches  of  Egyptian  life  in  such  a  manner  that  they  sud¬ 
denly  disclose  a  meaning  which  they  had  not  before,  but  which 
carries  conviction  as  soon  as  it  is  once  pointed  out. 

There  is  hardly  anything  to  find  fault  with  in  our  Companion 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  ’lire  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  well 
executed  ;  and  the  book  itself  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  If 
we  must  criticise,  let  us  hint  that  we  might  perhaps  have 
wished  less  frequent  attempts  at  humour,  or  rather,  at  making 
fun.  Sir  Gardner  speaks  of  the  bitter  ale  made  by  the  Basses 
and  Allsopps  of  Pelusium.  He  calls  a  boy  a  sort  of  neutral  animal, 
like  a  young  woman  in  German.  The  Egyptian  breeders,  he 
writes,  seem  to  have  fattened  their  cattle  to  a  degree  which  might 
gain  them  a  prize,  or,  at  least,  be  “  highly  recommended" 
at  one  of  our  modern  cattle-shows.  Such  expressions  have 
the  very  opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce  ;  and  they  have  of  late  become  rather  too  frequent  in  writers 
who  wish  to  be  light  and  popular.  There  is  one  question  which 
we  should  like  to  ask  Wbre  the  Canaanites  called  Phoenicians 
by  the  Greeks  because  they  were  red  men  ?  Sir  Gardner  Wil¬ 
kinson  adopts  this  view,  and  supports  it  by  the  colour  chosen  by 
the  Egyptians  for  painting  the  human  figure,  which  was  red — - 
also  by  the  name  of  Adam  (red)  and  of  the  Edomites.  But  was 
not  the  country  rather  called  the  red  or  purple  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  Phoenicians  r1  We  are  glad  to  find 
Sir  Gardner  protesting  against  the  misconception  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Forster,  who  sees  in  the  sacred  sycamore  of  Netpe  the  tree  of 
jhe  Garden  of  Eden;  but  we  must  equally  protest  against  Sir 
Gardner  s  mixing  up  Greek  and  Egyptian  legends,  and  deriving 
the  origin  of  the  ambrosia  of  the  Greeks  from  the  fruit  which 
IN  etpe  gives  to  the  deserving  dead.  Ambrosia  is  a  conception 
purely  Aryan,  and  has  its  prototype  in  the  Sanscrit  Amrita. 


MR.  RECORDER  HILL  ON  CRIME* 

NONYMOUS  writing  is  eveiything  to  the  numerous  classes 
vho,  in  the  present  day,  feel  that  they  have  a  mission  to 
regenerate  mankind.  It  disarms  the  native  flunkeyism  of  the 
true-born  Briton.  An  opinion  propounded  in  the  columns  of  a 
respectable  newspaper  is  sure  of  being  considered  with  at  least 
as  much  respect  as  it  deserves ;  while  the  opinion  of  the  humble 
and  perhaps  disreputable — Smith  or  Jones  who  wrote  it  would 
be  at  once  pitched  into  the  fire  as  presumptuous.  But  those 
who  have  the  garnish  of  a  name  are  not  satisfied  either  to  forego 
its  aid,  or  to  renounce  the  lustre  with  which  they  confidently 
expect  the  success  of  their  own  special  nostrum  will  invest  it. 
At  the  same  time,  publication  in  a  newspaper  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  any  wide  publicity ;  for  the  glory  of  pamphlets  has 
departed  since  Walpole’s  days,  and  they  usually  run  a  brief 
career  from  the  publisher’s  to  the  trunk-maker.  All  our  notabi¬ 
lities,  therefore,  great  and  small,  are  constantly  grasping  at  every 
opportunity  of  making  speeches  on  jmblic  affairs,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Times  will  be  gracious  enough  to  report  them.  If  they 
select  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  and  news  is  scarce,  the  lead¬ 
ing  journal  generally  condescends  to  do  so  ;  and  thus  they  get  all 
the  publicity  of  a  leading  article  without  sacrificing  their  own 
personal  immortality  to  the  glory  of  the  newspaper.  The 
utter  incongruity  between  the  audience  and  the  speeches 
which  are  nominally  addressed  to  them,  is  sometimes  very 
amusing.  An  unquiet  Archdeacon  has  no  other  outlet  for  his 
indignation  against  a  profane  and  impious  Legislature  which 
threatens  to  abolish  church-rates,  than  the  unhappy  church¬ 
wardens  whom  he  gathers  at  a  visitation,  and  whose  life  is  made 
a  burden  to  them  by  the  agitation.  Agricultural  statistics  are 
generally  denounced  at  a  cattle-show.  If  a  “  hero”  wishes  to 
make  mincemeat  of  military  reform,  he  usually  selects  the  fag-end 
of  an  agricultural  dinner,  and  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  farmers 
and  roast  beef.  An  M.P.  of  the  six  hundredth  magnitude,  whose 
eye  the  Speaker  is  much  too  good  a  judge  to  catch,  rushes  in  the 
autumn  to  his  borough,  and  disgorges  before  its  admiring  green¬ 
grocers,  the  bottled-up  philanthropy  of  a  session.  Somewhat, 
we  presume,  on  this  principle,  judges  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
enlightening  the  public — which  undoubtedly  they  are  most  com¬ 
petent  to  do — on  questions  of  social  legislation,  through  the 
medium  of  the  sapient  country  gentlemen  who  form  that  vene¬ 
rable  relic  of  uselessness— the  grand  jury.  Mr.  Hill  has  largely 
availed  himself  [Of  this  species  of  pamphleteering,  and  he  now 
republishes,  in  a  collected  form,  the  efforts  which  lie  deems  most 
worthy  of  a  permanent  existence.  The  thick  volume  before  us  con¬ 
tains  twenty  charges,  delivered  at  various  intervals  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  embracing  every  variety  of  subject,  from 
choked  sewers  to  the  Maine  Law,  that  can  by  any  possibility 
be  connected  with  criminal  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Hill  modestly 
tells  us  that  he  feared  a  mere  collection  of  his  charges  might  be 
dull ;  and  that  therefore  he  has  garnished  it  not  only  with  expla- 
I]  at  ions  and  illustrative  documents,  but  also  with  contemporary 
criticisms,  extracted  from  the  periodical  literature  of  the  dajr. 
We  are  constrained  to  say  that  he  would  have  shown  more 
wisdom  if  he  had  shown  less  humility.  His  own  matter  is  inte¬ 
resting  enough  ;  his  reasoning,  though  it  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  brevity,  is  sensible  and  calm ;  but  the  seasoning  of  stale 
leaders  is  as  insipid  as  an  encored  anecdote  or  a  cold  souffle. 

Tho  two  subjects  which  are  most  prominent  in  these  diversified 
pages  are,  the  repression  of  drunkenness  and  the  treatment  of 
convicts.  W  ith  respect  to  drunkenness,  his  leanings  are  obviously 
to  a  Maine  Law,  but  only  in  this  qualified  sense — that  he  wishes 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were  enlightened  enough  to  make  a 
Maine  Law  possible.  He  is  far  too  acute  to  believe  in  the  feasibi¬ 
lity  of  making  a  drunkeu  nation  sober  bjr  Act  of  Parliament;  but 
he  believes  that,  if  the  sober  portion  of  the  community  could  only 
be  impressed  with  the  benefits  of  the  Maine  Law,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  the  drunken  portion  who  approve  the  better  while 
they  do  the  worse,  and  who,  under  pressure  of  a  morning  head¬ 
ache,  would  gladly  borrow  a  straitwaistcoat  of  their  neighbours. 
He  quotes  a  great  amount  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Maine 
Law,  the  most  striking  part  of  which  is  that  which  speaks  to 
the  eagerness  with  which,  in  some  American  States,  so  vigorous 
a  law  has  been  sought  for  and  enforced  by  the  masses.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  from  below.  Tho 
magistrates  who  grant  licenses  are,  like  ali  other  magistrates, 
elective ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Temperance  movemont  had  been 
made  to  tell  so  forcibly  on  the  elections,  that  licenses  began 
to  be  granted  with  difficulty,  and  at  last  to  be  uniformly 
refused — so  that  the  sale  of  liquor  had  practically  ceased  some 
time  before  it  was  proscribed  by  law.  The  Maine  Law  was  thus 
delivered  from  that  which  would  be  its  fatal  stumbling-block  in 
England — there  was  no  sense  of  injustice  or  compulsion,  no  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  enforcement  of  a  self-denial  on  the  poor  which 
was  wholly  repudiated  by  the  rich.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages, 
perhaps  the  only  advantage,  of  a  democracy,  that  among  the 
many  jealousies  which  clog  the  machinery  of  the  State,  the 
jealousy  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  altogether  disappears. 
The  populace  do  not  care  to  rebel  against  the  law,  because  it  is 
they  themselves  who  have  made  it.  It  may  be  hard  to  induce 
them  to  pass  good  laws ;  but  when  that  is  effected,  the  victory 
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is  wholly  won.  With  us  the  battle  is  then  only  half  fought ;  for 
it  is  often  harder  to  execute  a  law  than  to  pass  it.  Mr.  Hill  is 
quite  alive  to  this  obstacle  in  the  path  of  an  English  Maine  Law. 
But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  The  parallel  between  Great  Britain  and  those 
States  in  America  with  whom  the  Maine  law  has  found  favour, 
fails  in  this,  that  they  lie  between  latitude  390  and  470,  while 
Great  Britain  lies  between  50°  and  58°.  W e  are  under  an  infinite 
disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  pressure  of  temptation,  and  pro¬ 
bably,  pace  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  respect  to  the  necessities  of  health  ; 
for  the  instinctive  tendency  of  all  the  Northern  nations,  of  what¬ 
ever  race,  to  alcohol,  must  indicate  some  more  imperious  need 
than  that  of  a  merely  unbridled  appetite. 

But  the  question  with  which  Mr.  Hill  is  most  familiar,  and  on 
which  he  is  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  by  a  considerable  school, 
is  the  treatment  of  convicted  criminals.  His  views  on  the  subject 
are  slightly  doctrinaire,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  ex  cathedra, 
philosophers,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  preach  than  to  discuss  ; 
and  he  is  a  little  tainted  with  a  very  common  heresy — a  species  of 
chronological  esprit  de  corps,  to  which  it  is  hard  to  give  a  name, 
but  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  deification  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  he  is  laudably  free  from  one  of  the 
most  unreasonable  follies  of  that  same  century — he  has  no  taste 
for  petting  felons.  The  contrast  between  himself  and  his  brother, 
who  has  been  a  prison  inspector,  and  who  is  an  author  of  some 
note  upon  this  subject,  strikingly  shows  the  difference  of  view 
which  different  positions  may  produce.  The  Inspector  sees  the 
criminals  in  their  sentimental  and  touching  stage,  just  when  the 
chaplain  has  taught  them  to  answer  “  umbly,”  to  look  on  their 
own  righteousness  as  filthy  rags,  and  to  repeat  one  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
hymns  ;  and  when  moreover  there  is  nothing  but  oakum  for  them 
to  steal.  The  result  is,  that  he  scarcely  recognises  the  existence  of 
the  incorrigible  scoundrel.  He  looks  upon  reformation  by  gaol 
machinery  as  a  mere  question  of  time — it  is  a  process  of  moral 
mechanics,  the  duration  of  which  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  material,  but  the  event  of  which 
cannot  be  doubtful.  But  the  Recorder  has  spent  his  life  in 
seeing  and  hearing  of  the  doings  of  the  villains  who  take  the  gaol 
varnish  so  kindly.  Any  hopeful  belief  which  he  may  ever  have 
entertained  in  the  universal  perfectibility  of  felons,  has  been 
drilled  out  of  him  by  experience.  He  freely  admits  that  there  are 
natures  so  depraved  that  they  are  impervious  to  human  agencies 
of  reform  ;  and  he  has  bestowed  some  thought  on  the  treatment 
they  should  receive.  It  is  the  most  difficult  question  in  criminal 
jurisprudence.  In  truth,  it  underlies  all  the  perplexities  which 
have  made  our  legislation  on  this  subject  of  late  years  so  vacil¬ 
lating  and  so  resultless.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  criminals  are  merely  the  faltering  steps  of  a  science 
which  is  in  its  infancy — whatever  our  defects  may  be,  time  will 
make  them  good.  And  when  the  criminals  really  are  reformed, 
it  will  not  be  very  hard  to  dispose  of  them.  But  no  march 
of  improvement,  no  lapse  of  time,  will  help  us  to  deal  with 
the  incorrigibles.  Public  opinion  will  not  let  us  hang  them — 
the  colonies  will  not  let  us  transport  them.  Indeed,  except  as 
a  means  of  reformation,  transportation  is  outrageous  selfish¬ 
ness — it  is  turning  your  own  sewer  into  your  neighbour’s 
drawing-room,  for  want  of  a  better  outlet.  Unless,  then,  we 
intend  to  let  them  remain  a  predatory  horde  in  the  heart 
of  our  civilization,  nothing  remains  to  us  except  to  im¬ 
prison  them  for  life.  But  there  are  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  such  a  measure.  When  the  panic  of  last  winter  has 
thoroughly  died  away,  and  the  philanthropists  resume  their 
evil  sway,  will  a  sentimental  public  endure  the  spectacle  of  hun¬ 
dreds  pining  in  hopeless  confinement  ?  And  if,  in  order  not  to 
leave  them  quite  without  hope,  we  relax  their  restraint  as  the 
imprisonment  wears  on,  there  rises  before  us  a  vista  of  the 
evils,  too  horrible  to  name,  which  have  made  Norfolk  Island  a 
byword,  and  which  will  always  abound  in  any  community  of 
thoroughly  vicious  men  left  for  a  moment  to  themselves.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  our  penal  philosophers  would  bend  their 
intellects  more  than  they  have  done  to  this  radical  problem,  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  their  time  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  a 
“ticket-of-leave,”  or  in  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  some 
new  field  of  transportation,  which,  were  it  found,  would  only 
cloak,  not  cure,  the  evil. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  school  is  their  utter  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  deterring  power  of  punishment.  He  thinks  that  it 
has  been  tried  through  many  ages,  and  that  it  has  failed ;  and, 
in  proof  that  it  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  human  nature, 
he  cites  the  case  of  the  tin-smelters  and  other  workers  at  dan¬ 
gerous  trades  who,  for  an  extra  half-crown  a  week,  are  content 
to  face  the  certainty  of  an  early  death.  He  refers  also  to  the 
obstinacy  with  which  drunkards  and  others  will  gratify  inveterate 
passions,  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  they  are  perfectly 
aware.  The  fallacy  of  these  supposed  parallels  is  obvious.  The 
law’s  penalty  is  immediate — the  tin-smelter’s  penalty  is  a  distant 
one,  and  therefore  is  as  ineffectual  as  the  menaces  of  another 
world  often  are  on  minds  that  never  think  of  disbelieving  them. 
There  always  lurks  the  beguiling  hope  that  the  dangerous  trade  or 
the  sinful  course  can  be  enjoyed  for  a  time,  and  abandoned  before  it 
is  too  late.  Again,  it  may  be  readily  conceded  that  the  habitual 
thief,  like  the  habitual  drunkard,  is  inaccessible  to  the  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  But  the  law’s  terrors  were  never  meant  for  him.  The  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  they  are  meant  are  the  large  class  of  waverers  whose 
principles  alone  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  where  virtue  plus  the  terrors  of 


the  law  is  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  a  momentary  inclina¬ 
tion  to  which  virtue  alone  would  yield.  Therefore  it  is  that  sta¬ 
tistics  of  re-commitments  are  no  sort  of  criterion  of  the  deterring 
efficacy  of  the  law  ;  for  they  furnish  no  account  of  the  numberless 
persons  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  has  withheld,  in  a  moment 
of  passing  recklessness,  or  rage,  or  moral  cowardice,  from  crossing 
the  Rubicon  of  crime.  There  is  no  fear,  however,  that  Mr.  Hill 
will  succeed  in  imbuing  his  countrymen  with  this  philanthropic 
delusion.  The  influence  which  his  zeal  and  the  general  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  views  has  procured  him  is  very  great ;  but  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  tradition  of  the  world.  W e  shall  not  be  readily 
brought  to  think  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  discover  that  the  common  instinct  of  mankind,  through 
countless  generations  that  have  never  faltered  in  their  belief  in 
the  deterring  efficacy  of  punishment,  has  been  all  along  a 
blunder. 


CATHERINE  DE  VERE* 

SOME  books  are  worthy  of  respect  for  their  intrinsic  merits— 
others  interest  us  from  their  authorship — and  there  is  a 
third,  and  a  very  large  class,  which  are  too  well  intentioned  to 
be  ridiculed,  and  yet  which  it  is  difficult  to  read  seriously.  The 
little  volume  before  us  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  last  kind  of 
work.  It  is  a  very  unobjectionable  little  story,  in  which  various 
good  people  go  through  various  trials,  more  or  less  severe,  and  a 
certain  number  of  bad  people  are  made  good  before  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  heroine,  Catherine  De  Vere,  is  beautiful  and  an 
heiress.  Her  hand  is  sought  by  many  aspirants  ;  and  instead  of 
taking  a  virtuous  clergyman,  as  her  father  wishes,  or  a  silly 
young  lord,  according  to  her  mother’s  desire,  she  marries  a 
dashing  and  handsome  Captain  Marchmont.  This  gentleman, 
incited  by  the  villain  of  the  piece — a  certain  Jack  Lovatt,  who 
hates  Catherine  because  she  had  rejected  his  love— takes  to 
gambling,  and  makes  his  poor  wife  very  unhappy;  but  he  at 
length  goes  to  the  Crimea,  and  loses  his  leg  in  the  trenches, 
which  makes  him  an  altered  character,  and  the  scene  closes  on  a 
happy  home.  The  moral  of  the  book  is,  we  suppose,  that 
young  ladies  should  marry  lords  or  clergymen,  and  should  prac¬ 
tise  patience  and  humility  when  they  are  afflicted.  1  erhaps 
there  may  be  nothing  very  new  or  original  in  this  view  of  life ; 
but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  any  one  any 
great  harm.  Like  all  works  of  this  stamp,  our  authoress  (for  we 
conclude  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  lady,  and  a  young  one)  deals  a 
good  deal  in  deathbed  scenes.  We  have  no  less  than  six  to  go 
through,  most  of  them  very  harrowing.  This,  we  humbly  submit, 
is  a  great  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  feeling.  We  should 
also  advise  our  fair  friend  to  be  more  sparing  of  italics  in  her 
next  story,  and  to  settle  decidedly,  when  she  begins  it,  whether 
she  intends  to  write  in  the  present  or  in  the  past  tense,  by  which 
she  would  avoid  the  danger  of  considerable  grammatical  confu¬ 
sion.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  think  that  if  she  would  give  more 
play  to  her  comic  vein  in  future,  she  would  do  well.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  her  strongest  point ;  and  the  best  thing  in  the  story 
is  the  account  of  the  second  love  affair  of  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Robert  Gray,  which  we  quote  : — 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Robert.  Lady  Gray,  having  failed  with  a  beautiful 
girl  and  a  fortune,  determined  next  to  make  him  try  his  luck  with  a  title ; 

and,  as  if  to  suit  her  purpose,  just  at  this  juncture,  the  Duchess  of  L - • 

arrived  at  Rome,  with  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Emily  and  Lady  Lucy  Waldy. 
That  the  young  ladies  were  plain  was  of  no  consequence  to  her  Ladyship ; 
they  had  respectable  fortunes,  and  were  not,  on  the  whole,  disagreeable  girls. 
This  time,  Lady  Gray  having,  I  suppose,  acknowledged  to  herself  that  her 
son  was  a  goose,  was  determined  that  all  preliminaries  should  be  arranged 
between  the  two  mammas,  before  the  young  man  was  to  be  permitted  to 
declare  his  passion.  I  believe  he  was  very  averse  to  it  all  along ;  but  his 
mother  was  so  accustomed  to  manage  him,  that  he  did  not  dare  resist.  They 
met  frequently,  and  at  last,  Lady  Gray  sounded  the  Duchess  as  to  her  son’s 
chance.  The  ladies  were  pretty  well  suited,  for  the  Duchess  was  all  for 
marrying  her  daughters  to  the  best  parti  j  so,  as  Lord  Robert  was  very  well, 
as  far  as  money  and  title  went,  she  promised  to  prepare  her  daughter  for  the 
coming  proposal,  only  telling  Lady  Gray,  very  particularly,  that  Lady  Lucy 
was  to  be  the  one ;  for  it  appears,  the  other  daughter  had  contracted  an 
engagement  some  years  previously,  which,  though  extremely  displeasing  to 
the  Duchess,  yet  her  Grace  had  the  sense  to  know  would  prevent  her  marrying 
any  one  else  at  present ;  whereas  the  younger  daughter  she  could  mould  to 
her  own  will.  Lady  Gray  went  home  well  pleased;  she  was  to  wait  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  Duchess  promised  to  inform  her  how  the  suit  prospered 
with  her  daughter,  not  that  she  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  it  was 
be6t  not  to  hurry  matters  too  much.  The  same  day,  the  Duchess  repeated 
to  both  her  daughters  what  had  passed,  only,  of  course,  declaring  that  Lord 
Robert  expressed  himself  desperately  in  love  with  Lady  Lucy,  and  entirely 
omitting  her  own  share  in  the  matter,  in  fixing  on  which  daughter  was  to  be 
the  chosen  one.  All  passed  off  as  was  to  be  wished;  the  young  lady 
was  not  very  refractory,  only  twice  asking  if  the  Duchess  was  surt  that 
Lord  Robert  meant  her,  and  not  her  sister,  as  it  always  had  struck  her  he 
paid  most  attention  to  Emily.  She  was  of  course  assured  to  the  contrary, 
and  Lady  Emily  attempted  no  persuasions,  calmly  surveying  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  supreme  contempt.  The  morrow  came,  and  Lady  Gray  heard  of 
the  success  of  her  machinations ;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  for 
her  son  to  speak  in  person.  She  insured  him  from  a  second  refusal ;  and, 
much  against  his  will,  he  started,  his  first  attempt  having,  no  doubt,  taken 
from  him  the  little  courage  he  had  once  possessed.  He  entered  the  house, 
well  tutored  that  it  was  to  Lady  Lucy  he  was  to  pay  his  devoirs.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  Lady  Emily  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered. 
He  never  could  remember  a  name  in  his  life ;  no  doubt  you  recollect  this 
singular  forgetfulness,  by  his  invariably  calling  Maria,  Miss  Havter,  and 
Margaret,  Miss  Maria.”  They  all  laughed.  “Well,”  continued  Gina,  “  he 
had  prepared  his  speech  in  this  instance,  and  at  once  began,  almost  volubly 
for  him,  thanks  to  his  mother’s  dictation ;  and  whilst  he  was  pouring  out  his 
love  and  admiration  for  the  young  lady  before  him,  Lady  Lucy,  the  real 

*  Catherine  De  Vere :  a  Tale.  By  H.  M.  W,  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1857. 
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object  of  his  affections,  entered  the  room.  Lady  Emily  received  her  with  a 
peal  of  laughter,  and  he  looked  extremely  discomfited  on  discovering  his  mis¬ 
take.  All  he  ventured  to  say — for  he  had  not  the  nouse  to  try  and  change 
his  tactics — then,  was,  ‘Confound  it!  I  knew  Lady  Lucy  was  to  be  the  one, 
but  I  never  thought  of  inquiring  how  I  was  to  know  one  from  the  other.’  A 
moment  after,  seeing  no  hope  in  the  continued  laughter  of  the  sisters,  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  though  the  visits  of  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Gray 
became  very  frequent  the  next  few  days,  nothing  could  induce  them  to  be 


she  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  whole  story  to  her  friends,  asking  if  they 
could  ever  believe  a  man’s  being  such  a  fooi — this  very  man  she  wanted  to 
have  for  her  son-in-law.” 

The  pattern  clergyman,  Mr.  Allan  Bertie,  who  ought  to  have 
married  the  heroine,  is  as  dull  and  priggish  as  pattern  clergymen 
are  wont  to  be ;  and  we  really  cannot  wonder  at  the  preference 
Catherine  shows  for  the  gay  and  gallant  Marry  Marchmont,  in 
spite  of  his  gambling  propensities.  However)  it  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  more  tender-hearted  among  our  readers  to  hear 
that  the  reverend  and  luckless  man  is  finally  consoled  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  daughter  of  his  first  love  ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  years  between  them,  that  the 
union  turns  out  a  happy  one,  as  we  leave  them  in  a  comfortable 
rectory,  with  a  large  family  of  healthy  children. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  breadth  and  colour  in 
the  narrative,  and  the  carelessness  and  occasional  weakness  of 
style,  there  is  much  promise  in  Catherine  De  Vere;  and  we  hope 
that  this  may  not  be  the  last  woi’k  we  may  meet  with  from  the  same 
pen.  We  should  advise  that,  in  her  future  stories,  the  authoress 
should  give  a  little  less  prominence  to  her  own  theological  views. 
I  he  mixture  of  controversy  with  romance  only  spoils  both,  and 
we  trust  that  the  era  of  religious  novels  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
They  are  on  many  accounts  the  most  disagreeable  form  which 
fiction  can  take,  and  have  damaged  to  an  incalculable  extent  the 
cause  or  causes  which  they  have  been  written  to  support.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  in  attacking  them  we  are  now  smiting  a 
fallen  foe;  for  public  opinion  has  of  late  declared  itself  so  strongly 
against  them  that  they  are  no  longer  good  speculations  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.  We  hail  this  fact  as  one  of  the  most  cheering 
evidences  of  the  progress  of  good  taste  in  the  present  generation. 
Such  books  as  Catherine  De  Vere  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
their  successors  ;  and  though  they  are  certainly  far  superior  to 
them  in  all  ways,  still  there  is  sufficient  likeness  in  them  to  our 
ancient  enemies  to  make  us  watch  them  very  jealously.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  they  are  harmless  enough)  and  if  the  young 
ladies  of  England  find  them  amusing  companions  for  their  lighter 
hours,  there  is,  we  conceive,  no  sort  of  objection  to  their  study¬ 
ing  them  to  any  extent  they  like.  Their  great  popularity  has 
sometimes  astonished  us  ;  but  as  we  are  not  young  ladies,  perhaps 
we  are  incapable  of  a  fair  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
lore  we  had  better  make  our  bow  and  leave  the  point  entirely 
to  their  decision. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR.  BENEDICT’S  GRAND  MORNING  CONCERT  AT  HER 

MAJEST  Y'S  THEATRE,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  24th. 

Riccolouini,  Spezia,  Ortolani,  and  Alboni;  Giuglini,  Charles  Beaham, 
Keicuakdt,  Bottaedi,  Beneventano,  Corsi,  Vialetti,  and  Belletti 
The  Programe  will  include  a  selection  from  Gluck’s  ORFEO;  the  part  of  Orfco  by 
Made  Alboni.  The  distinguished  instrumentalists  engaged  for  the  occasion  will 
include  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  L.  Sloper,  Signori  Bazzini,  Piatti  Pezze 
and  Bottesini.  >  >  » 

Boxes  to  hold  four  persons,  2,  3,  and  4  guineas;  Pit  stalls,  £1  Is.;  Pit,  7s.; 
Gallery  stalls,  6s.;  Gallery,  2s.  6d.  To  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Music-sellers  and 
Inhraries;  of  Mr.  Benedict,  2,  Manchester-square ;  and  at  the  Box-office  at  the 
Theatre. 

*®TY ’ S  THEATRE.  —  The  restoration  of  DON 

haymS  been  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  ehef- 
uwuvre  of  Mozart  will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  the  16th, 
istli,  and  20th  June,  with  the  following  unprecedented  cast Zerlina,  Madlle.  Picco- 
LO mi nt  ;  Donna  Anna,  Madlle.  Spezia  ;  and  Donna  Elvira,  Madlle.  Ortolani.  Don 
Giovanni,  Sigr.  Beneventano;  Leporello,  Sigr.  Belletti;  Masetto,  Sigr.  Corsi- 
II  Gommendatore,  Sigr.  Vialetti  ;  and  Don  Ottavio,  Sigr.  Giuglini.  The  Minuet 
in  the  Ball  Scene  will  be  danced  by  Mcsdlles.  Pasquali,  Karliski,  Morlacchi, 
Marie,  and  Corps  de  Ballet. 

At  number  Boxes  on  the  Half-Circle  Tier  have  been  specially  reserved  for 

the  Public,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Box-office,  at  the  Theatre,  Colonnade,  Haymarket. 
Price  21s.  and  £1  11s.  6d.  each.  ’  3 

flK™MC.HAN1)EE  FESTIVAL,  1857.— POLICE  REGULA- 

M  V-vYi  t0  Prevent  obstructions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Monday,  16th;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  17th;  and  Friday,  19th  June,  1857. 

SETTING  DOWN. 

By  Westow-hill,  Anerley-road,  or  Croy don-road. — Carriages  with  company  having 
pink,  or  south  tickets,  are  to  set  down  at  the  South  Transept 
_  .  .  WAITING  AND  TAKING  UP. 

Carriages  are  to  wait  in  the  Anerley  and  Hamlet-roads  or  in  the  road  opposite  the 
Transepts  and  take  up  their  company  at  the  South  Transept,  as  directed  by  the 
Police,  and  go  away  as  they  came. 

SETTING  DOWN. 

By  Dulwich  Private-road,  or  Sydenham-hill. — Carriages  with  company  having  buff, 
or  north  tickets,  are  to  set  down  at  the  North  Transept. 

.  .  WAITING  AND  TAKING  UP. 

Carriages  are  to  wait  in  the  Sydenham-road  (in  double  line),  in  the  road  opposite  the 
transepts,  and  take  up  their  company  at  the  North  Transept,  as  directed  by  the  Police, 
and  go  away  as  they  came. 

SETTING  DOWN. 

By  .-ydenham  or  Bromley. — Carriages  with  company,  may  set  down  at  either  the 
Sydenham  or  Anerley  entrances  to  the  Gardens.  Those  with  pink  tickets  will  enter  at 
the  South  Wing,  and  those  with  buff  tickets  at  the  North  Win°- 
_  .  .  WAITING  AND  TAKING  UP.  °’ 

Carriages  are  to  wait  in  the  New  Private-road,  and  to  take  up  their  company  at  those 
entrances,  as  directed  by  the  Police,  and  go  away  as  they  came.  No  carriages  or 
vehicles  of  anv  description  (except  those  which  have  set  down  their  company  at  the 

„  St  if  llowed  t0  wmainon  the  roads  near  the  Palace,  hut  will  remain 

as  directed  by  the  Police. 

Servants  are  to  wait  where  directed  by  the  Police. 

Metropolitan  PoU^officeVjuuel'l^’ Commissioner  ofPoU«  ofthc  Metropolis. 


PALACE.  —  HANDEL  FESTIVAL  WEEK. 


QRYSTAL 

The  following  are  the  ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  ADMISSION  of  VISITORS 
during  the  week: —  " 

Saturday,  June 13th.-FDLL  CHORAL  REHEARSAL.  Open  at  Nine  commence 
at  Eleven.  Admission  by  tickets  at  10s.  6d.  me,  commence 

ofTCr  rant?  VmVrATwLESSIA?'  0per  at  Eleven>  commence  at  One.  Display 
of  the  GRAND  FOUNTAINS  one  hour  after  the  Termination  of  the  Oratorio. 
Admission  by  tickets,  at  10s.  6d.;  reserved  seats,  21s. 
luesday,  June  16th. — Open  at  Ten.  Admission  Is 

Wednesday,  June  17th.— JUDAS  MACCABEUS.’  Open  at  Eleven  commence  at 

Omtorio‘SPAdym°-  £  W  FOUNTAINS  one  hour  after  the  temma°tZ  of  the 

Oratorio.  Admission  by  tickets,  at  10s.  6d. ;  reserved  seats  21s 
Ihursday,  June  18th.— Open  at  Ten.  Admission  Is 

Friday,  June  19th.— ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.  Open* at  Eleven  commence  at  One 

Adrn  sV°f  Cr  ?AfNDt1inU??'A1NS  0ne  hour  aftcr  the  termination  of  the  Oratorio.* 
Admission  by  tickets,  at  10s.  6d. ;  reserved  seats,  21s. 

Saturday,  June  20th. — Open  at  Twelve.  Admission  half-a-crown. 

19tli  iiist'mt°n  tlCketS  WiU  n0t  be  available  for  admission  on  the  13th,  15th,  17tli,  or 

|WE;A™T  SMITH’S  MONT  BLANC,  BADEN,  OP  THE 

at  FR'ld  oVln  k’  ']W’  ‘9  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  (except  Saturday), 

offic^FcVpTUV  t/tt  !i’  r^’W’n3'  ‘  gallery,>  ls\  Stalls  can  be  secured  at  the  Box- 
omee,  EGYI  TIAN  HALL  I  iccadilly,  every  day,  between  Eleven  and  Four,  without 
any  extra  charge.  The  Morning  Representations  take  place  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  at  Three  o  clock. 


I )  ANK  OF  DEPOSIT.— NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  AND 

Jj  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 

N?Vt3’  FlU  Mall  Easi,  London,  S.VV.  No.  8,  Cherry-street,  Birmingham. 

(Head  Office).  No.  9,  Pavillion-Buildings,  Brighton, 

XT  i’  St- Andeew-squ are,  Edinburgh.  No.  Cl,  High-street,  Lewes 
JNo.  202,  Union-street,  Aberdeen.  |  No.  9,  Westmobeland-steeet,  Dublin. 

Established  Mayy  1844. 

empowered  by  special  act  op  parliament. 

This  Company  was  established  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the  Public  an 
Interest  un<luestionab^  sate  motle  of  Investment,  with  a  high  and  uniform  rate  of 

The  plan  of  the  Bank  of  Deposit  differs  entirely  from  that  of  ordinary  Banks  in  the 
mode  oi  employing  Capital— Money  deposited  witli  this  Company  being  principally  lent 
upon  well-secured  Life  Interests,  Reversions  in  the  Government  Funds  or  other 
pioperty  of  ample  value.  This  class  of  Securities,  although  not  immediately  c<  n- 
vertible,  it  is  well  known  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  profit,  combined  with  perfect 
safety,  further,  Loans  made  by  the  Company  are  collaterally  secured  by  a  Policy  of 
Assurance  on  the  Life  of  the  Borrower,  or  his  Nominee,  effected  at  a  rate  of  Premium 
which  insures  the  validity  of  the  Policy  against  every  possible  contingency. 

Thus  Depositors  are  effectually  protected  against  the  possibility  of  loss,  whilst  the 
large  and  constantly  increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  Premiums  on  Assurances 
thus  eneetecl,  yields  ample  profit  to  the  Company,  and  provides  for  all  the  expenses  of 
management.  A 

Deposit  Accounts  may  be  opened  with  sums  of  any  amount,  and  increased  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  convenience  of  Depositors. 

A  receipt,  signed  by  two  Directors,  is  given  for  each  sum  deposited. 

Rate  and  Payment  of  Interest. 

+1  ™  InIercsI  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  has  never  been  less 

than  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated* that  the  same  careful 
and  judicious  selection  from  Securities  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  will  enable 
the  Board  of  Management  to  continue  this  rate  to  Depositors. 

The  Interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July,  on  the  amount  standing  in  the  Name  of 
the  Depositor  on  the  30th  of  June  and  31st  of  December;  and,  for  the  convenience  of 
parties  residing  at  a  distance,  may  be  received  at  the  Branch  Offices,  or  remitted 

tllS°Vf1,\  WE?  Bankers.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

3,  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Branches  or  Agencies,  or 
they  will  be  forwarded,  Post  free,  on  application  to  the  Managing  Director. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office-New  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling. 

Income  of  the  Societj  upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  same 
Lile. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock  to  receivo 
Proposals  lor  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o  clock.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

fO  Established  1831. 

The  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  6th  of  May,  David  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  by  the 
Directors  stated,  that  the  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  ending  1st  March 
last,  was  658,  the  sums  thereby  assured  being  £300,440,  and  the  Annual  Premiums 
thereon,  £9589  all  of  which  exceed,  in  every  particular,  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  ...  .  £1,029,004 

The  Annual  Revenue,  to .  176,411 

The  Existing  Assurances,  to . )  4,882,096 

Copies  of  the  Report  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Society’s  offices. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
Head  Office— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

ARCHDEACON  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

Western  London  Office— 6a,  JAMES’S  STREET,  WESTBOURNE  TERRACE  W. 

CHARLES  B.  LEVER,  Solicitor.  Agent. 


]  A  C  O  N  O  M I  C  LIFE  A  S  S  U  R  A  N  C  E  SOCIETY, 

±U  6,  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Chairman—  HENRY  FREDERICK  STEPHENSON,  Esq 
Deputy-Chairman. — ROBERT  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Advantages — Mutual  Assurance. 

The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual  System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year. 

An  accumulated  Capita]  of  . £1,675,000 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  . 1,455)000 

Reversionary  Bonuses  have  been  added  to  Policies  to  the  extent  of  890,000 
The  last  Bonus,  declared  in  1854,  averaged  £67  per  Cent,  on  the 

Premiums  paid,  and  amounted  to .  397,000 

Policies  in  force  .  7  437 

The  Annual  Income  exceeds . .  )  240  000 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1859. 

Assurances  effected  prior  to  31st  December,  1859,  will  participate 
in  the  Division  of  1863. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  he  obtained  on  application  to 
_ _ _ _  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


WELLINGTON  MONUMENT,  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Office  of  Works,  &c.,  Whitehall,  London,  11th  June,  1857. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public 
Buildings,  give  notice  to  Artists  who  have  prepared  Designs  for  the  Monument 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  at  Westminster  Hall, 
from  the  6th  to  the  11th  day  of  July  next  (both  days  inclusive),  to  unpack  and  set  up 
their  Models  in  the  space  previously  determined  by  the  First  Commissioner,  upon 
expressing  their  desire  to  do  so,  in  writing  (under  signature  of  the  Motto  inscribed 
upon  such  Models),  addressed  to  the  First  Commissioner,  12,  Wliitehall-place,  London, 
on  or  before  the  25th  instant. 

The  Models  not  set  up  by  the  11th  July,  by  the  Artists  sending  them  in,  will  be 
unpacked  and  set  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners 

By  Order,  (Signed)  ALFRED  AUSTIN,  Secretary. 
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rr 'HE  REV.  JOHN  HODGSON,  M.A.,  (late  Vicar  of  St.  Peters, 

in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet),  having  issued  a  General  Appeal  to  the  Nation  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Hospital  at  Margate,  called  the  ROYAL  SEA-BATHING  INFIRMARY, 
in  which  he  invites  Individual  Annual  Subscriptions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  r  ive 
Shillings  each,  to  fill  up  a  list  of  Five  Thousand  names,  of  which  about  two  thousand 
are  already  inscribed,  requests  a  kind  and  considerate  attention  to  the  same  from  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  Tradesmen,  and  others  resident  in  London.  Two  hundred 
poor  Scrofulous  Patients  (chiefly  from  the  Metropolis  and  its  Suburbs)  are  now  in  the 
Hospital,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  more  are  waiting  for  vacant  beds.  Mr.  Hodgson 
will  be  happy  to  give  whatever  information  may  be  required  concerning  the  Hospital, 
and  to  receive  Subscriptions  of  5s.  or  less  at  No.  3,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

_ JOHN  HODGSON,  Hon.  Sec,  to  the  Charity,  as  above. 

G NOLL  COLLEGE.  (Scientific  and  Practical.)  ANational 

Institution  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Age. 

The  first  Term  will  commence  in  October  next.  Students  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  Sixteen  and  Nineteen.  Fees,  Two  Hundred  Guineas  per  annum,  or  Seventy 
Pounds  per  term.  No  Extras.  Admissions  limited  to  200.  Rights  of  Nomination, 
bearing  priority  according  to  date,  issued  on  payment  of  £105  to  Messrs.  Jones, 
Lloyd,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Lothbury,  London. 

Applications  for  the  seven  Professorships  of  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Human  History,  and  Design  (the  salary  of  each  being 
£500  per  annum),  will  be  received  till  the  18th  of  June  inst.  Programmes  forwarded  on 
application  to  W.  Bullock  Webster,  Esq.,  Gnoll  Castle,  Vale  of  Neath,  South  Wales. 

For  full  particulars,  see  “  The  Principles  of  Collegiate  Education  discussed  and 
elucidated  in  a  Description  of  Gnoll  College,”  published  by  Stanford,  6,  Charing-cross, 
London,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Price  Is,  _ 

0 Ornaments  for  the  drawing-room,  library, 

and  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups, 
Inkstands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian  Ala¬ 
baster,  Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  London. 

DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

T  ,  9  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 

morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

Abchurch-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. ;  Established  1809. 


w 


MESSRS.  MAULL  and  POLYBLANK  beg  to  announce  that 

their  West  End  Establishment,  187a,  Piccadilly  (opposite  the  Albany),  is  now 
open,  where  Portraits  are  taken  on  the  same  terms  as  at  55,  Gracechurch-street, _ 

LIVING  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

by  Maull  and  Polyblank. 

The  number  for  June  contains  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  Esq.,  R.A.,  with 
Memoir. 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly ;  and 

David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street. _ 

Now  published,  in  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  450,  cloth,  price  12s. 

npiIE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Vtctok  Schoelchek. 

JL  Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. _ 

In  the  Press,  will  be  ready  in  June,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth;  7s.  morocco, 

PROVERBIAL  AND  MORAL  THOUGHTS,  in  a  Series  of 

Essays.  By  Charles  Henry  Hanger. 

James  Cornish,  297,  High  Holborn. 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HARRY  LORREQUER." 

On  the  1st  July  will  be  published.  No.  1  of 

AVENPORT  DUNN.  By  Charles  Lever.  With  Illustra- 

tions  by  Phiz. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ 


D 


riMlE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  Advertisements  intended  for 

jj.  insertion  in  the  July  Number  must  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  23rd  inst., 
Bills  and  Prosi>ectuses  by  the  25th  inst. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. _ 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Published  this  day  (gratis), 

A  SELECT  CATALOGUE  OF  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF 

REFERENCE  in  History,  Political  Biography,  Political  Economy,  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Statistics,  Speeches  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  &e.,  together  with  a  choice 
selection  of  good  Standard  Literature,  in  the  best  Library  condition,  now  oftered  for 
sale  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by  Willis  and  Sotheran,  at  their  Establishment,  42, 

Charing-cross,  near  the  Admiralty. _ _ _ _ _ 

Next  week  will  be  published, 

rnHE  ATHELINGS;  or,  The  Three  Gifts.  Bv  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

|_  In  3  vols .  Post  8vo,  price  £1  11s.  6d.  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood's 
Magazine.” 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

KATIE  STEWART ;  a  True  Story.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

THE  QUIET  HEART.  Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

ZAIDEE.  3  Vols.  £1  11s.  6d. _ 

i  AGSTER’S  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY"  BIBLICAL:  aCom- 

J  mentary  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

BAGSTER’S  LARGE  PRINT  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE:  each 

Book  separate.  Introductions,  Indexes,  Maps.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

London :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row. 

Catalogues  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  Post,  free. 

SHOULD  BE  POSSESSED  BY  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

In  One  thick  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound, 

A  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY^,  suited  to  Families 

spending  £100  to  £1000  yearly,  including  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
the  Nursery  and  Sick  Room,  and  the  preparation  and  administration  of  Domestic 
Remedies  By  J.  II.  Walsh,  F.R.C.S.,  assisted  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  and  Illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  200  Wood  Engravings.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

New  Editions,  in  Coloured  Illustrated  Bindings.  Now  ready,  price  2s.  each, 

MY  NOVEL.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  Two  Vols. 

THE  CAXTONS.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each, 

THE  PRAIRIE.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.  |  CHELSEA  VETERANS.  By  G.R.  Gleig. 
LUCRETIA.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  |  ZINGRA  the  GIPSY.  By  Mts.Maillard. 
MARTIN  BECK,  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SETTLER. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. _ 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  an  Old  Boy.  Will  be 

published  next  week,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

“  A  book  which  will  amuse,  delight,  and  elevate  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  is  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Stanley’s  ‘Life  of  Arnold  ’  as  a  memorial  of  a 
wise  man,  and  a  singularly  successful  governor  and  teacher  of  boys."  Spectator, 
2nd  May,  1857.  ,  10,„ 

“  Well  planned,  well  written,  and  very  pure  in  ton e.’’— Examiner,  2nd  May,  1857. 

“  The  feelings  of  boys  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  way  to  win  their  confidence 
ably  pointed  out.  .  .  .  The  ‘Old  Boy*  has  given  us  a  display  of  true  boyish  sentiment 
without  a  tinge  of  exaggeration.” — The  Press,  23rd  May,  1857. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

mHE  MONTHLV  REVIEW,  No.  XVI II.,  for  JUNE,  containing 

X  articles  on  Dr.  Barth’s  Travels,  the  Art  Exhibitions,  the  New  Novels,  and  other 
subjects  of  interest. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


BY  F.  E.  SMEDLEY,  Esq. 

rpHE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  COLVILLE  FAMILY. 

JL  Edition,  Is.  6d.,  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

LEWIS  ARUNDEL.  3s.  boards;  4s.  cloth. 

FRANK  FARLEIGH.  2s.  Gd.  boards ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


Cheap 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Price  10s.  6d.,  post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts, 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA  :  A  Geography  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Country,  Colonies,  Inhabitants,  &e.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Fleming,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  Author  of  “  Kaffraria.” 

2. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA:  Evenings  in  MY  Tent;  or,  Wan¬ 
derings  in  the  African  Sahara.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Davis,  F.R.S.S.A.  2  Vols. 
8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  24s. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL'  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

I  CHIAPAS,  and  YUCATAN.  By  the  late  John  L.  Stephens.  New  Edition, 
price  12s.,  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

4. 

qiHE  LOCALITIES  OF  ST.  PAUL :  or,  The  Life  and  Travels 

I  of  the  Apostle.  Described  from  a  Personal  Visit  by  Rev.  John  Aiton,  D.D. 
Post  8vo,  price  12s.,  with  Illustrations. 

5. 

NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPOLIS  :  An  Historical  Sketch  of 

Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  witli  an  account  of  the  Recent  Researches  in  those 
Countries.  By  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Price  8s. 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  AND  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  LONDON ;  or,  Pictures  in  Little 

of  London  Life.  By  Charles  Mane  y  Smith.  Author  of  “  The  Working  Man’s 
Way  in  the  World,”  &c.  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

2. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES.  a  Tale  of  Auvergne.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  With  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

3. 

CLAUDE  THE  COLPORTEUR.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary 

Powell.’*  With  coloured  Frontispiece  after  Warren.  Second  Edition,  Post  8vo, 
doth  7s.  6d.  lThis  daH- 

4. 

J  ULIAN ;  or,  the  Close  of  an  Era.  By  Bungener.  2  Vols. 

Price  4s. 

GEOLOGICAL  FACTS ;  or,  the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  what  it  is 

and  what  are  its  uses.  By  W.  G.  Barrett.  With  Woodcuts,  Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6d 

6. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  MAN.  Edited  by  George  Gilfillan. 

Price  7s.  6d.,  Post  8vo,  cloth. 

7. 

HE  R  T  H  A.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 

price  7s.  6d. 

8. 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  ENGLISH  SHRINES.  By  Mrs.  S.C.Hall. 

With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Faibholt,  F.S.A.  Medium  8vo,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  gilt,  price  £1  Is. 

rnHE  USE  OF  SUNSHINE.  A  Christmas  Narrative.  P>y 

X  Menella  Bute  Smedley.  Second  Edition,  Fcap.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

10. 

OSALIE.  An  authentic  Narrative.  Second  Edition,  ‘price 
3s.  6d.,  neatly  hound. 

11. 

'THE  OLD  FOREST  RANGER  ;  or,  Wild  Sports  of  Indi.a.  By 

J_  Major  Walter  Campbell,  of  Skipness.  New  Edition,  with  Illust  rations  on 
steel,  Post  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 

_ ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  AND  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  RC /VV. 

TWO  SHILLING  EDITION  OF  “  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MT  iND  1’* 

This  day  is  published,  price  Two  Shillings, 

T  IS  NEVER  TOO  *LATE  TO  MEND.  By  Char  les  Reade. 

Also  an  Illustrated  Edition,  price  5s. 

London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


I 


THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

This  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

NE  SHERWO 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-str  >et. 
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FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  AND  PROCESSES. 

The  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  1350  pages,  8vo,  c  doth,  26s. 

PYCLOPaEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPT,1  3,  and  Collateral 

V_^  Information  in  the  Arts,  Professions,  Manufactures,  ai  id  Trades,  including 
Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic  Economy:  designed  as  a  compendious  book  of 
reference,  for  the  manufacturer,  tradesman,  amateur,  and  heal  is  of  families,  forming 
a  comprehensive  supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Arno  ld  J.  Cooley. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-  street. _ 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.;  by  Post,  1  j.  id. 

ON  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  AND  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 

CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  THROAT,  NOSE,  AND  E  AR.  By  Jas.  Yearsley, 
Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Invento  r  of  the  Artificial  Tym¬ 
panum,  &e.  .  ...  v 

“  A  careful  perusal  has  convinced  us  that  the  author  is  correct  m  ms  views ;  his 
experience  has  been  ample,  and  his  powers  of  observation  ?  ,nd  research  have  been  by 
no  means  inferior  to  his  opportunities.” — Medical  Times  ai  id  Gazette. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-  street. _ _ 

This  day  is  published,  price  One  Sh  illing, 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  C  RIMINALS?— DON’T 

CREATE  THEM.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  St.  I  Martin’s  Hall,  May  20th,  1867, 
By  Thomas  Hodgskin. 

Groombridgh  and  Sons,  6,  Patern  oster-row. _ _ _ 

HOW  TO  SPEND  SUMMER  IN  ROME. 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo,  clotl  j,  7s.  6d. 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCES  OF  RO  ME,  PERUGIA,  AND 

O  SIENA,  with  Sketches  of  Ischia,  Ponza,  &c.  W  ith  Illustrations.  By  Mrs.  J.  E 
W  ESTROPP. 

“  She  has  treated  us  also  to  a  full  and  attractive  aco  mnt  of  her  sojoumings  at  Perugia 
and  Siena,  and  writes  of  Art  with  a  modesty  and  i  ntelligence  which  surprise  us.” — 

At.hp.ntp.um, 

London :  William  SKErrafiXON,  463,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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Now  ready, 

1  LLUSTRATED  TOUR  IN  GREECE. — Fifty  Views,  with  descrip- 

X  tions  and  a  Map.  By  William  Linton.  Demy  4to,  £2  2s.,  Royal  size,  £4  4s 
“  Exquisite  landscapes." — Times. 

_ Longman  and  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOME." 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

A  LEGEND  OF  GLENCOE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  the 

il  Rev-  john  Andeuson,  Minister  of  KinnouU;  Author  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Home.” 
_ London:  Longman,  Bbqwn,  Greek,  Longmans,  and  Robebts. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition  of  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  in  Medium  8vo,  with  Plate  and  131 

Woodcuts,  price  26s.  cloth, 

PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS.  Fourth  Edition,  improved,  including  Notices  of  most  of 
the  Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  Civilized  World,  and  forming  an  Encyclopedia 
of  Materia  Medina;  revised  and  enlarged  by  Alfbed  S.  Taylob,  M.D.,  &c.,  and  G 
Owen  Rees,  M.D,  &c. 

_ London  :  Longman,  ISrown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robebts. 

THE  REV.  J.  D.  COLLIS’S  NEW  GREEK-VERSE  EXERCISE-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

PRAXIS  IAMBICA :  A  Series  of  Elementary  and  Progressive 

Exercises  in  Greek  Tragic  Senarii.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  M.A,  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar-School,  Bromsgrove. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  3  Parts,  12mo,  price  11s.  6d.  cloth, 
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ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author 

The  Warden." 

power  and  finish.  .  .  .  Every  chapter  is 
full  of  fresh  amusement.  .  .  .  Considering 
the  dangers  he  runs,  Mr.  Trollope's  success 
is  wonderfully  great.  The  theologians, 
unlike  most  theologians  in  novels,  are 
thoroughly  human,  and  retain  the  mixed 
nature  of  ordinary  men ;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  described  impartially.  The 
author  is  not  a  party  writer,  trying  to  run 
down  the  wrong  party  by  painting  it  all 
black,  and  the  right  party  all  white.  He 
sees  and  paints  the  follies  of  either 
extreme.  Then,  again,  he  has  the  merit 
of  avoiding  the  excess  of  exaggeration. 
He  possesses  an  especial  talent  for  drawing 
what  may  be  called  the  second  class  of 
good  people.  .  .  Mr.  Trollope  manages  to 
do  this  admirably;  and  though  his 
pudding  may  have  the  fault  of  being  all 
plums,  yot  we  cannot  deny  it  is  excellent 
eating.” — Saturday  Review. 
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“‘The  Warden’  was  a  remarkable 
book;  ‘Barchester  Towers’  is  still  more 
remarkable.  We  cannot  but  describe  Mr. 

Trollope’s  story  as  uncommonly  graphic 
and  clever.” — Leader. 

“  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  does  not  depend 
only  on  story  for  its  interest;  the  careful 
writing,  the  good  humour  with  a  tendency 
often  to  be  Shandean  in  its  expression, 
and  the  sense  and  right  feeling  with 
which  the  way  is  threaded  among  ques¬ 
tions  of  high  church  and  low  church,  are 
very  noticeable,  and  secure  for  it  unques¬ 
tionable  rank  among  the  few  really  well- 
written  tales  that  every  season  produces." 

— Examiner. 

“  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  is  a  very  clever 
book.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  former  story,  ‘The  Warden,’  and  is 
written  in  the  same  vein,  but  with  more 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  ivhom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Revirw, 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review/i-owi  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


THE  JEW  DEBATE. 


OOMETIMES  we  persuade  ourselves  that  a  good  voice 
and  energy  of  manner  have  an  effect  on  the  House  o 
Commons  which  a  mere  newspaper-reader  cannot  properly 
appreciate.  Occasionally  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  in  a 
deliberative  assembly,  protected  by  a  differential  duty  of 
some  thousands  a-year,  the  commodity  of  eloquence  is 
reallv  of  very  inferior  quality.  But,  whatever  be  the  ex¬ 
planation,  our  legislators  do  from  time  to  time  applaud  to 
the  echo  speeches  which  are  positively  detestable.  A  as 
there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  execrable  taste  as  1  r. 
Whiteside’s  successful  oration  of  Monday  1  Certainly  we 
have  seen  the  like  before.  As  we  read  it,  the  vision  rises 
before  us  of  a  youthful  rhetorician  m  a  gown,  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  pile  of  notes  before  him,  haranguing  a  beardless 
audience  on  the  character  of  William  III.  or  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  re-establishing  Monastic  Institutions— going  some¬ 
what  haltingly  over  the  level  and  argumentative  passages 
of  his  address,  but  running  into  amazing  glibness  when 
he  comes  to  the  tropes,  the  invective,  or  the  peroration 
Mr  Whiteside  would  have  been  received  with  a  storm  ot 
cheering  at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Union;  but  we  could 
have  sworn  that  there  was  not  another  audience  in  Europe 
which  would  not  have  found  him  insufferable.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  had  most  of  the  undergraduate 
flavour — the  metaphors  or  the  argument.  The  latter  con¬ 
sisted  in  vehement  assertions  that  Christianity  is  part  of 
the  Common  Law,  and  in  broad  insinuations  that,  it 
the  Attorney-General  did  his  duty,  he  would  prose¬ 
cute  the  Jews  for  not  being  Christians.  Among  other 
singularities  of  this  position,  it  has  the  oddity  of  being 
downright  anti-Protestant.  The  Common  Law  is  not 
only  Christian,  but  Popish ;  and  if  it  be  wicked  to  modify 
any  of  its  original  characteristics  by  legislation,  the  Reioi- 
mation  was  a  gross  iniquity,  for  the  whole  Protestantism  of 
Great  Britain  rests  upon  statute-law.  But,  for  futility  and 
absurdity,  Air.  Whiteside’s  rhetoric  carries  away  the  palm 
from  his  reasoning.  It  is  true  that  he  could  hardly  do 
worse  than  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  ventured  on  the 
astounding  remark  that  the  famous  passage  in  the  oath— 
“  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian”— was  the  wedding-garment, 
which  showed  that  members  of  Parliament  were  fit  for  the 
Speaker’s  presence.  Still,  even  this  incredible  metaphor  was 
scarcely  an  excuse  for  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  . 

“  The  argument  against  the  J ew  was  that  he  resisted  the 
lessons  which  the  wisdom  of  Newton,  of  Pascal,  and  of 
Locke  inculcated  ;  that  he  was  untaught  by  the  divine  song 
that  AIilton  sang  ;  and  that  though  the  sun  was  darkened, 
though  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  graves  gave  back  their 


dead  to  testify  to  the  Creator’s  triumph,  yet,  unlike  the 
Centurion  of  old,  Baron  Rothschild  would  not  Relieve. 
Does  Air.  Whiteside  imagine  Baron  Rothschild  to  be  tie 
Wandering  Jew  1  Or,  if  not,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
concluding  words  l  And  is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  man 
living  who  does  not  see  the  danger  of  resting  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith  on  its  reception  by  any  class  of 
intellects,  though  they  should  be  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Pascal,  Newton,  and  Locke  were  great  men,  and  Chris  inns, 
but  there  have  been  great  men  who  unfortunately  were  no 
Christians.  Suppose  a  J  ew  were  to  retort  that  it  was  liarc 
he  should  be  expected  to  listen  to  reasoning  which  had 
failed  to  convince  a  Hume,  a  Voltaire,  and  a  Gibbon  f 
The  argument,  though  perfectly  stupid,  would  be  unanswei- 
able  on  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Whiteside. 

The  great  features  of  the  debate  were  the  immense  ma¬ 
jority  at  its  close,  and  the  recantation  of  his  former  opinions 
by  Sir  John  Pakington.  The  arguments  against  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  Jews  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  not 
simply  untenable,  but  so  very  bad  that  they  grac  ua  y  1 
to  the  other  side  every  sensible  and  honourable  man  who  is 
obliged  to  use  them.  Sir  John  carries  over  with  him  the 
last  remnant  of  statesmanship  which  remained  with  the 
Exclusionists,  and  the  final  result  of  this  obstinate  contest 
is  that  not  a  single  politician  fitted  for  a  Cabinet  o 
opposes  the  Jew  Bill.  This  consideration  is  of  nopoi  ance 
for  its  effect  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Ihe  Pee^il 
doubt  hold  out  as  long  as  they  can,  not  because  they  ca 
much  about  keeping  Baron  Rothschild  out  of  Pariwme^, 
but  because  the  annual  rejection  of  the  Jew  Li 

mode  of  showing  that  they  still  exist  as  a  separate  biancfi 
of  the  Legislature.  But  they  have  quite  Patl(  Y13 
enough  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  old  question-  H°w 
the  Queen’s  Government  to  be  carried  on  1  and  it 
Lord  Palmerston  only  lets  it  be  understood  that  t 
Exclusionists,  if  they  succeed  m  the  House  of  ,  • 

take  the  responsibility  of  forming  an  Administration,  the 
Bill  will  certainly  beconm  law  this  Session.  Of  course  su 
an  intimation  might  be  made  without  a  shadow  of  nsk^ut 
any  crisis,  however  formidable,  would  be  worth  ^cing  in 
order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Its  abey¬ 
ance  is  obviously  beginning  to  produce  a  C™I,  C  ^ 

dangerous  and  demoralizing  controversies  whmh  can  perp  e 
a  national  society.  The  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
indicates  that  the  whole  casuistry  of  swearing is  to 

come  upon  the  carpet.  Now,  the  state  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  oaths  is  shortly  this.  Protestant  members,  who 
believe  that  the  Pope  has  no  lawful  authority  ei  ei 
spiritual  or  temporal,  are  compelled  to  repudiate  the  autho¬ 
rity  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  Roman  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers  who  hold  that  the  Pope  has  spiritual  authority,  and 
whom  we  might  therefore  justifiably  ask  to  swear  that  this 
authority  does  not  extend  to  matters  temporal,  are  excused 
from  all  oaths  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  power.  „ 
Protestant  swears  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  and 
this  excludes  the  Jew.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  does  not 
pledge  himself  in  those  words,  and  therefore  the  Je  y 
simply  demanding  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  might  get  into 

Parliament  at  any  moment.  .  .  .  .  „„ 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  done  wisely  in  not  as  yet 
making  themselves  accomplices  in  the  policy  of  exclusion 
That  they  have  a  real  grievance  is  unquestionable.  Hot, 
indeed,  that  they  have  any  one  but  themselves  to  than 
bekm  placed  in  a  situation  which,  in  one  sense,  is  lower  th 
thatproposed  for  the  Jews.  We  do  not  wish  to  revert  to 
old  grudges,  yet  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  but  see  that 
the  reason  of  this  legislative  anomaly  is  that  they  are  strong 
and  pretend  to  be  much  stronger  than  they  really  aie  ,  h 
the  Jews  are  a  feeble  folk,  and  do  not  affect  to 
else  If  the  Roman  Catholics  insist  on  having  the  luxury 
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of  active  propagandism— if  they  persevere  in  their  extra¬ 
vagant  exaggerations  of  their  success  in  proselytizing — if  they 
choose  to  continue  leaning  ostentatiously  on  that  great  league 
between  despotism  and  their  spiritual  head  which  has  pro- 
strated  the  Continent— they  must  expect  to  have  exceptional 
difficulties  in  getting  the  benefit  of  the  equality  of  sects  in  a 
society  which,  whatever  be  the  revolutions  of  civil  govern- 
merit  or  religious  faith  it  may  undergo,  will  never,  to  the 
end  of  time,  look  tenderly  on  Pope  or  tyrant.  If,  therefore, 
the  conditions  of  their  admission  to  Parliament  were 
merely  different  from  those  appointed  for  the  Jews 
we  should  scarcely  sympathize  with  a  grievance  which 
has  the  air  of  a  compliment.  But  the  Legislature  is  not 
justified  in  burdening  any  man’s  conscience;  and  no  one, 
except  those  who  put  the  harshest  interpretation  on  the 
.Homan  Catholic  oath  for  the  purpose  of  contending  that  their 
religious  antagonists  habitually  perjure  themselves,  will 
deny  that  it  involves  those  who  take  it  in  heavy  casuistical 
perplexities  The  Eoraan  Catholic  swears  that  he  will  not 
avail  himself  of  his  legislative  functions  to  injure  the  Church 
of  Lngland ;  but  men  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  middle 
age  can  remember  half  a  dozen  changes  of  general  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  injury  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Protestant,  in  fact,  imposes  on  the  Roman  Catholic,  for  his 
own  security,  an  oath  which  he  himself  construes  differently 
from  one  year  to  another.  There  is  not,  accordingly,  a  single 
session  m  which  a  difficult  case  of  conscience  does  not  occur. 

ho,  for  example,  will  undertake  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
whether  a  Roman  Catholic  was  or  was  not  justified  in  voting 
last  year  on  the  Bill  for  enabling  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Durham  to  retire?  We  cannot,  therefore,  take  upon  our- 
selves  to  condemn  the  Roman  Catholic  agitation  for  the 
alteration  of  this  oath.  But  we  do  say  that  it  would  be 
suicidal  policy  to  oppose  the  Jew  Bill,  because  a  clause  modi- 
1}?m/-the  °ath  Ca,!not  be  engrafted  on  it.  Though  it  should 


c  .  - n,  j-nuugu  it,  snouia 

confer  no  immediate  advantage  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Jewish  Enfranchisement  is  still  another  root  struck  in  by 
religious  liberty,  and  one  step  forward  towards  that  era  of 
religious  peace  at  which  even  a  Roman  Catholic  grievance 
will  command  respectful  consideration. 


BELGIUM. 


T  HE  Belgian  difficulty  seems  for  the  present  to  he,  if  not 
JL  solved  at  least  adjourned.  The  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
Charitable  Institutions,  which  has  created  so  great  a  popular 
ferment,  is,  according  to  Parliamentary  phraseology,  to  be  read 
this  day  six  months.  The  history  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with,  afford  an 
instructive  lesson  in  the  history  of  Constitutional  Goveru- 
ment.  In  England,  of  course,  popular  sympathy  is  enlisted 
against  the  Catholic  party  in  Belgium.  We  are  very  apt 
to  claim  for  the  minority  in  a  foreign  country  the  same 
power  which  is  exercised  among  ourselves  by  a  Protestant 
majonty.  .Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  one-sided 
and  illogical  manner  in  which  persons  professing  liberal 
opinions  habitually  regard  the  working  of  Constitutional 
Government,  when  it  does  not  happen  to  range  itself  on  the 
side  of  their  own  particular  views.  Being  so  accustomed 
to  Protestant  predominance  in  the  British  Parliament, 
they  hardly  condescend  to  consider  that  it  is  not  very  un- 

SonUtbl1VUfthe  r,epXeSent?tive  hody  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion  the  situation  of  affairs  should  be  exactly  reversed.  After 

a  1,  it  representative  government  is  good  for  anything,  it  must 
be  on  the  assumption  that  a  nation  will  govern  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  notions,  and  not  according  to  those  of  other 

PXM  j  T.y  0l;(  ™ay not  h?  *  good  thing  t0  scoid  the 

Belgians  for  being  Catholics  and  not  Protestants;  but  as  W 

ZSSniT  t0flbe  :vhat  ,they  are>  is  bile  to  rail  at  their 
1  ai  Lament  for  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

WW  +1l1St°ry  ?fAt!1°  ?reSent  complication  is  simple  enough. 

Absolutist  reaction  had  set  in  on  the  Conti- 
+1  •  j.  mope  after  the  Revolutionary  movement  of  1848 

Ktnp  the  “Party  °f  °rcler”  was  checked  by  the 

S/fi  u  same  wisdom  and  moderation  by  which  he 

Seldom  ^  V1°leT  °f  the  ® evolutionary  faction. 

t£fwhicha\  haf  80  difficult  a  game  to  play  as 

when  mi  aUen  t0  the  lot  of  Leopold  since  the  day 
Planted  in  !  experimental  kingdom  of  Belgium  was 

planted  m  the  equivocal  and  perilous  position  which  it 
occupies  on  the  map  of  Europe.  Cold-shouldered  by  the 

,WiT  its  free  an  I  par- 

verm  rank  are  incurably  obnoxious,  Belgium  is  watched  by 


I  ranee  with  the  same  solicitude  which  was  felt  by  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  feeble  health  of  his  invalid 
neighbour  at  Constantinople.  Never  did  a  difficult  game 
tall  into  the  hands  of  a  more  prudent  and  dexterous  player 
than  Leopold,  who  is  fairly  entitled  to  make  the  appeal  con¬ 
tained  in  his  recent  manifesto  to  the  twenty-six  years  of 
public  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  Belgium 

On  this  occasion  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Parliamentary  majority— or,  at  least,  the  more  respec¬ 
table  portion  of  them— have  wisely  and  patriotically 
seconded  the  constitutional  policy  of  the  King  The  ex 
^ting  Government  of  Belgium,  which  belongs  to  the  party 
ot  the  Right  was  originally  constituted  by  a  combination 

ot  the  t  wo  political  sections  of  the  Conservative  party _ the  one 

consisting  of  the  more  moderate  and  sagacious  politicians,  the 
other  of  the  extreme  and  violent  partisans  of  Ultramontane 
opinions.  Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the  priests  over 
the  constituencies  has  given  to  this  latter  section  an  increased 
and  increasing  predominance  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Administration..  The  Bill  which  has  caused  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  was,  111  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  parti  pretre  over 
the  moderate  section  of  the  Right.  The  Liberals  are— not 
very  logically,  but  perhaps  not  unnaturally— indignant  at 
tins  legitimate  consequence  of  the  low  level  to  which  the 
Belgian  suffrage  has  been  reduced.  In  the  large  towns 
which  are  peopled  with  an  intelligent  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultramontane  party  are  detested, 
and  every  scheme  which  is  even  suspected  of  a  sacerdotal 
taint  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  But  the  case  is 
1  cry  different  with  the  rural  population.  Among  them  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  reigns  supreme,  and  nowhere  is 
that  authority  exercised  with  a  more  unscrupulous  zeal  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Church 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  methods  by  which  their 
power  is  acquired,  the  predominance  of  the  parti  pretre  in 
the  constituencies  is  a  fact  which  no  one  disputes. 

To  have  dissolved  the  Chambersin  the  existing  state  of  public 
feeling  would  have . only  been  to  enormously  aggravate  the 

fi  t>  v  COlUSe  Whlch  lla?  been  adopted  has  been  to  adjourn 
the  Parliament,  so  as  to  give  a  breathing  time  in  which  the 
exasperation  of  the  rival  parties  may  subside.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the  great  cities  of 
Belgium,  . the  members  of  the  majority  held  a  meeting  to  take 
into  consideration  the  policy  which  they  should  pursue.  Of 
course,  the  true  Ultramontanists,  whose  political  system  in 
every  part  of  the  world  seems  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
cynical  contempt  and  disregard  for  the  interests  of  their 
country,  insisted  on  pressing  to  extremities  a  policy  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion, 
fortunately,  however,  the  larger  and  more  respectable  section 
of  the  Conservative  party  took  a  wiser  and  more  patriotic 
view  of  the  situation.  They  have  had  the  prudence  and 
self-control  to  respect  the  sentiments,  and  even  it  may  be 
the  prejudices,  of  the  minority.  Accordingly,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  .  which  introduced  the  Charitable  Institutions  Bill 
has  advised  the  King  to  adjourn  the  sitting  of  the  Chambers’ 
and  has  intimated  its  intention  of  finally  abandoning  the 
measure.  0 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  course  at  once  wise,  moderate, 
and  patriotic,  should  have  given  dire  offence  to  the  parti 
pretre  both  in  Belgium  and  France,  who  hold  in  very  little 
esteem  qualities  of  which  they  are  wholly  destitute  The 
Umvers  sees  in  this  statesmanlike  compromise  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  Representative  institutions.  And  that  flunkey  of  des¬ 
potism,  M  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  sings  a  song  of  triumph,  in 
another  interest,  over  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  feebleness 
of  Parliaments.  We  confess  that  the  moral  which  we  draw 
from  the  transaction  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  at  which 
these  publicists  have  arrived.  The  Belgian  majority,  in  the 
abstinence  which  they  have  exercised  from  putting  into  force 
the  power  which  they  possess,  have  exhibited  an  example  of 
public  virtue  of  which  Absolute  Governments  offer  no  exam¬ 
ple  And  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  been  dealt 
with  shows  that  a  free  Government  is  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  deal  with  the  most  perplexing  of  all  political 
problems— the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  minority 
Whether  the  Belgian  priesthood  will  have  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  to  allow  the  breach  to  heal,  so  as  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  reconciliation  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
armistice  to  effect,  may  well  be  doubted.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  in  Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  those  gentlemen 
whose  allegiance  to  Rome  seems  to  extinguish  all  other 
sympathies  and  supplant  all  other  duties,  are  resolved  to 
prolong  the  agitation  which  they  have  provoked.  Their  power 
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is  unquestionably  formidable,  and  the  influence  which  they 
exercise  over  the  lower  and  less  intelligent  classes  is  all  but 
predominant.  The  misfortune  of  Belgium  is,  that  it  is  into 
the  hands  of  this  class  that  the  very  low  standard  of  the 
suffrage  has  thrown  the  greatest  weight  in  the  political  scale. 
It  would  be  well  for  Liberal  politicians  to  take  a  hint 
from  what  is  passing  abroad,  and  to  reflect  whether  their  pet 
panacea  of  a  merely  reduced  franchise  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  ensuring  the  triumph  of  the  principles  which  they 
profess.  Perhaps  they  may  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
practical  working  of  their  theory  does  not,  in  fact,  produce 
results  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  they  desire,  by 
throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  a 
power  which  will  always,  in  reality,  be  wielded  by  subtle  and 
designing  men  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  ends. 


NINE  HOURS  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

NE  night  last  week,  the  House  of  Commons  got  into 
a  confusion  so  inextricable,  became  so  thoroughly 
puzzled,  aud  so  completely  defied  the  control  of  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority,  that  it  had  to  break  up  and  go  home  to  bed, 
from  sheer  inability  to  discover  any  way  of  escape  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  was  plunged.  It  sat  for  nine  hours, 
without  any  result,  except  the  badgering  of  two  subordi¬ 
nate  members  of  the  Government,  and  several  sharp 
skirmishes  between  second-rate  speakers.  Different  causes 
probably  united  to  produce  this  unfortunate  result.  The 
.Parliament  is  new,  and  does  not  as  yet  know  its  work. 
There  is  no  Minister  who  can  effectually  control  it  in  the 
discussion  of  domestic  subjects  ;  for,  patiently  and  reverently 
as  it  listens  to  the  Premier  when  he  is  on  the  ground  of 
foreign  affairs,  it  distrusts  his  lead  in  the  details  of  home 
policy.  Then,  again,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen  to 
undergo  strange  fits  of  waywardness,  and  Parliament  may 
be  expected  to  exhibit  occasional  outbursts  of  the  national 
humour.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  imbroglio  undoubtedly 
lay  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  the  House  was 
dealing.  The  Civil  Service  Estimates  are  composed  of  items  so 
miscellaneous — they  come  across  so  many  favourite  hobbies 
of  individuals,  irritate  so  many  sores,  and  are  within  the 
compass  of  so  many  minds — that  they  are  sure  to  provoke, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  amount 
of  desultory  and  random  criticism.  And  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  they  were  last  week  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  made  anything  like  orderly  discussion  perfectly 
hopeless.  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  office  it  was  to  bring  them 
forward,  knew  that  the  vast  increase  of  these  estimates  during 
the  last  five  years  was  a  source  of  alarm  and  anxiety  to  the 
reflective  portion  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  public  ;  and  he 
wished,  therefore,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  stating  how  this 
increase  had  grown  up,  and  how  far  the  present  Government 
was  responsible  for  its  existence.  He  went  through  every 
head,  stating  the  amount  and  the  cause  of  each  additional 
burden  thrown  on  the  tax-payer.  He  pointed  out  the  instances 
in  which  Parliament  had  been  more  extravagant  than  the 
Ministry.  He  explained  how  increase  of  expenditure  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  changes  in  the  social  policy  of 
the  country.  He  was  prepared,  not  only  to  defend  the 
Government  on  every  point,  but  to  prophesy  that  future 
years  would  see  the  expenditure  augmented.  And  he  adopted 
the  unusual  course  of  making  his  statement  after  the  Speaker 
had  left  the  chair,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  of  releasing  his  critics  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  restiaint  of  Paidiamentary  forms.  Nothing  could,  at  the 
first  glance,  have  been  fairer  or  handsomer,  yet  nothing  could 
have  turned  out  worse. 

What  happened  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  House  was  invited  to  consider  the  general  subject  of 
the  increase  of  the  Estimates.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
deal  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  expenditure  except 
in  detail.  A  man  who  wants  retrenchment  wants  to  see 
expenditure  diminished  under  some  particular  head,  with 
the  facts  of  which  he  has  made  himself  acquainted.  Every 
critic  has  made  some  one  point  his  own.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  general  discussion  was  invited,  a  host  of  questions 
were  asked,  and  remarks  offered,  on  every  conceivable 
subject  connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the  Civil 
Service.  One  member  stated  that  he  was  longing  to  hear 
a  justification  for  an  extravagant  purchase  of  furniture. 
Another  complained  that  a  guinea  was  now  charged  for 
keys  giving  admission  into  Hampton  Park.  A  third  wished 
to  know  how  the  breeding-studs  at  Bushy  were  kept  up, 


and  a  fourth  thought  that  25 1.  instead  of  50?.  (the  sum  pro¬ 
posed)  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  stables  in  Scotland-yard.  Of  course  no  inter¬ 
rogator  considered  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  his  predecessors;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  to 
whose  department  they  mostly  referred,  was  often  four  or  five 
questions  deep,  and  sat  still  from  mere  want  of  power  to 
reply  to  everybody  at  once.  This  tempest  of  inquiry  was 
diversified  by  a  private  sparring  between  Mr.  Stafford  and 
Mr.  Boebuck,  each  of  whom  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
most  perfect  good  temper,  but  said  the  bitterest  things 
which  the  heat  of  the  moment  could  suggest.  When  Mr. 
Stafford  sat  down,  Mr.  Spooner,  with  more  humour  than 
he  ordinarily  displays,  asked  whether  they  might  not  now 
conclude  that  the  general  discussion  was  terminated.  But 
his  reproof  was  ineffectual,  and  the  House  relapsed  into  its 
mood  of  special  inquiry — different  members  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  subjects  so  incongruous  as,  whether  any  plans 
had  been  prepared  for  the  adaptation  of  Burlington  House 
to  national  purposes?  what  rooms  had  been  hired  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  business?  and  why  the  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the  painters  ?  As  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  with  this  labyrinth  of  questions,  the 
Ministers  interrogated  for  the  most  part  remained  silent. 
Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  an  exception  was  made.  When 
a  member  confidently  asked  why  the  expenditure  on  the 
Royal  Palaces  had  increased  seventy  per  cent.,  he  was  met 
by  the  reply  that  it  had  decreased  by  a  sum  exceeding 
5000?.  But,  generally,  the  querists  were  left  to  answer 
themselves,  and  any  other  course  would  obviously  have 
been  hopeless. 

At  last  this  irregular  fire  ceased,  and  the  Flouse  settled 
itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  vote  on  the  list,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  196,14 61.  to  the 
maintenance  of  palaces  and  public  buildings.  But  here  a 
new  difficulty  arose,  which  proved  insuperable.  The  different 
items  of  this  demand  were  accurately  set  down  in  the  Esti¬ 
mates,  but  they  were  all  comprehended  in  a  single  vote. 
One  member  objected  to  one  item,  another  objected  to 
another  item  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  House  did  not  permit  an 
amendment  to  be  put  in  any  other  shape  than  in  that  of  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  total  amount  by  a  specified  sum.  It 
was  open  to  one  member  to  propose  that  the  vote  should  be 
reduced  by  10,000?.,  and  to  another  to  propose  that  it  should 
be  reduced  by  20,000 ?. — the  regular  course  oi  proceeding 
being,  that  the  larger  reduction  should  be  taken  first, 
and  the  smaller  one  put  to  the  vote  only  in  the  event  of 
the  House  rejecting  the  former.  And  this  arrangement 
would  work  perfectly  well,  if  only  two  amendments  were 
proposed ;  but  it  obviously  fails  if  objections  are  taken 
to  three  items,  unless  two  of  the  sums  are  in  the  first 
instance  added  together,  and  their  gross  amount  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  House  before  they  are  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately.  If,  without  any  previous  concert,  three  members 
respectively  propose  that  a  vote  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sums 
of  io,ooo?.,  5000?.,  and  4000?. — and  if  the  first  proposal  is 
rejected,  and  the  second  adopted — the  third  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  all,  because,  if  it  were  carried,  the  amount  would 
be  reduced  by  9000 ?.,  which  is  precluded  by  the  rule  that 
the  largest  reduction  must  be  taken  first.  The  only  method 
of  succeeding  in  both  would  be  to  arrange  that  the  9000?. 
should  be  taken  as  one  vote.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
such  an  arrangement  is  difficult  to  effect,  because  each 
member  has  his  own  favourite  point  of  attack,  and  is  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  operations  of  his  neighbours.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  require  long  practice  and  great  Parliamentary 
experience  to  familiarize  members  with  the  working  of  so 
complicated  a  machinery.  In  a  new  Parliament — and  a  Par¬ 
liament  very  slightly  under  Ministerial  control — the  practical 
result  of  the  rule  was  utter  confusion.  Endless  proposals 
for  reduction  were  made,  but  were  withdrawn  because 
no  one  amendment  could  be  put  to  the  vote  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  all  the  rest.  There  was  no  way  out  of  the 
mess;  and  after  floundering  on  until  nearly  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  House  had  literally  to  abandon  the 
task,  and  to  seek  recovery  from  its  bewilderment  in  a  night’s 
rest. 

Such  exhibitions  of  wasted  time  and  energy  are  much  to 
be  deprecated.  They  make  it  impossible  that  Parliament 
should  give  the  requisite  attention  to  matters, of  real  import¬ 
ance — they  cast  a  slur  on  representative  government — and 
they  demoralize  the  House  by  the  habits  of  license  and 
disorder  which  they  engender.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
|  for  the  Government  to  make  arrangements  by  which  their 
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recurrence  shall  be  rendered  impossible.  The  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Wilson  was  taken  from  a  very  good  motive — 
he  provoked  a  general  discussion  because  he  wished  to  give 
free  play  to  criticism.  But  the  event  showed  that,  when  the 
House  lias  to  consider  the  propriety  of  money  votes,  the  only 
chance  of  profitable  discussion  is  to  embody  every  disputed 
point  in  a  distinct  and  single  issue.  If  this  can  be  done 
without  the  change  of  any  of  the  existing  rules  of  the 
House,  so  much  the  better ;  for  it  is  very  undesirable  to 
alter  regulations  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  time, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  experience 
of  centuries.  Still,  at  whatever  cost,  confusion  like  that 
which  we  have’  described  must  be  prevented,  and  the  public 
business  must  be  despatched.  We  trust  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  warning  by  the  lesson  it  has  received,  and 
will  provide  against  the  repetition  of  scenes  so  discreditable 
both  to  itself  and  to  Parliament. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  AT  LAMBETH. 

'  INHERE  is  a  mistake  somewhere — it  may  be  in  the  news- 
J-  paper  reporters,  it  may  be  in  the  actors,  it  may  be  in  the 
drama — but  somehow  we  suspect  that  we  have  not  got  hold 
either  of  the  right  plot,  or  the  right  dramatis  personas.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  openly  fraternized  with  “  a 
distinguished  Baptist  minister,  Dr.  Steane,”  with  a  “  dis¬ 
tinguished  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting,”  and 
with  the  Corypheus  of  Dissenters,  “  Sir  Culling  Eardley, 
Bart.” — and  all  this,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  for  absolutely 
nothing.  “On  Friday  afternoon,”  we  are  told,  “a  large 
attendance  of  clergy  and  laity,  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  met  in  the  guard-room  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
of  Lambeth,  to  receive  from  the  deputation  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  preparation  for  the  Christian  assembly  to  be 
held  in  Berlin  next  September.”  But  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  present.  Are 
these  prelates,  then,  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance! 
If  so,  when  did  they  join  it  1  One  of  them,  at  least,  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  assigning  a  reason  for  such  a  step — a  step  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  importance  or  influence  in  a  Bishop — and 
of  explaining  the  objects  both  of  the  Alliance  and  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Conference  at  Berlin.  Will  Bishop  Thirlwall,  who 
assuredly  cannot  be  charged  with  levity  or  inexperience, 
enlighten  that  obscurity  which  the  authorized  report  of  the 
affair  fails  to  dispel  ? 

This  Alliance  and  Conference  are,  we  are  bound  to  assume, 
substantial  things,  and  have  a  great  work  in  hand.  At 
any  rate,  the  occasion  which  brought  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
and  the  dissenting  preachers  to  Lambeth,  and  which  led  the 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  to  accept  their  ministra¬ 
tions,  was  an  important  one.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  must  so  consider  it.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  deems 
it  equivalent  to  a  very  grave  and  sacred  precedent.  He 
parallels  the  affair  with  nothing  less  than  an  Apostolical 
Synod.  “When  Paul  and  Barnabas” — they  used  to  be 
called  saints  when  we  were  at  a  Sunday-school — “  came  back 
from  Asia,  the  Apostles  were  called  together  to  hear  all  the 
things  which  had  been  done  for  them.”  In  the  primatial 
mind,  the  analogy  is  complete.  As  Lambeth  is  to 
Jerusalem,  so  are  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steane  and  the  Rev.  Hermann  Schmettau — as  Asia  is  to 
Prussia,  so  are  the  twelve  Apostles  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley, 
Lord  Caltiiorpe,  Count  Bernstoff,  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance, 

All  that  the  Archbishop  had  to  do  on  this  occasion  was 
to  hear  “  what  their  brethren  had  to  communicate."  His 
was  the  work  of  “  the  gentle  Glendoveer” — ’twas  Steane’s 
to  speak,  and  Sumner’s  to  hear.  Conticuere  omnes.  The  Rev. 
Carr  Glyn  explains — Dr.  Steane  explains — the  Archbishop 
inquires  whether  anybody  has  any  question  to  put — and 
Dean  Alford,  somewhat  ambiguously  perhaps,  replies  that 
the  explanations  explained  themselves — “  they  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  he  had  no  question  to  ask.”  Hereupon,  the 
“Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting  offers  up  a  prayer,  the  Archbishop 
pronounces  the  benediction,  and  the  meeting  separates.” 
Here,  then,  comes  the  important  question,  what  was  it  that 
was  explained  I  \V  hy  this  fraternal  and  paternal  recognition? 
What  is  the  Berlin  mission  ?  What  brought  this  curious 
assembly  to  Lambeth  Palace  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  there  for 
something.  It  is  at  least  a  novelty  in  the  annals  of  Lambeth 
for  a  “Wesleyan  minister  to  offer  up  a  prayer”  in  that 
particular  presence,  and  in  those  head-quarters  of  Prelacy. 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  and  Dr.  Steane,  and  Mr.  Bunting 


are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  latter  gen¬ 
tlemen — much  to  their  credit,  because  conscientiously — dis¬ 
sent  from  it,  and,  of  course,  consider  its  communion  anti- 
Christian,  or  else  they  ought  not  to  dissent  from  it ;  and  yet 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invites  them  to  Lambeth, 
and  accepts  their  religious  ministrations.  To  say  that  his 
Grace  fully  admits  Mr.  Bunting’s  ministerial  status  is  super¬ 
fluous.  He  permits,  probably  requests,  both  a  Bishop  and  a 
W esleyan  minister  to  officiate  before  him.  In  his  eyes,  they 
are  quite  equal — Bishop  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  Bunting  are 
all  the  same.  This  may  be  quite  right,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  novelty.  Of  course  the  immediate  aspect  of  the  affair  is, 
that  Lambeth  has  gone  over  to  the  Baptist  and  to  the 
Wesleyan.  This,  again,  may  be  quite  right — it  is  a 
matter  the  right  or  wrong  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
discuss.  All  we  say  is,  that  it  is  an  innovation.  It  is  a 
precedent  the  gravity  and  significance  of  which  are 
undeniable.  Anyhow,  it  goes  for  a  good  deal.  And 
the  real  force  of  it  is  this  : — If  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  Dr.  Steane,  and  Mr.  Bunting  are  just  what  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  counts  them  for,  then  his  Grace 
is  a  solecism.  Lambeth  is  a  mistake.  The  guard-room 
and  Palace  are,  in  that  case,  what  we  stumble  at.  The 
15,000^  per  annum  sticks  in  our  gorge.  Archbishops  and 
bishops  of  this  sort  are  a  difficulty.  At  this  price,  taking 
them  at  their  own  estimate,  Drs.  Sumner  and  Bickersteth 
ai-e  not  cheap.  We  could  get  this  kind  of  work  done  at  a  lower 
figure.  It  does  not  require  that  a  bystander  should  be  a 
“  Tractarian”  for  him  to  open  his  eyes  very  wide  indeed  at  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  fact  in  history. 
It  has  undoubtedly  its  annals,  its  principles,  its  character,  its 
standing,  its  general  bearing  and  claims — it  has  for  more 
than  three  centuries  borne  a  certain  recognised  and  palpable 
witness — it  has  a  standard,  a  liturgy,  a  constitution,  laws, 
orders,  a  hierarchy,  and  so  on.  These  are  facts  just  as 
tangible  as  that  the  Sovereign  and  the  three  Estates  of  the 
Realm  are  integral  parts  of  the  British  Constitution.  And 
that  these  facts  are  logically  irreconcileable  with  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  and  the  Berlin  delegates,  and  the  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  ministrations  at  Lambeth,  we  are  not  going  to 
waste  our  time  to  prove.  That  the  Lambeth  meeting  on 
Friday  had  for  its  object  to  efface  this  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  patent.  That  object  some  will  approve 
— some  will  disapprove.  We  take  no  side — we  only  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  meaning  of  the  afternoon’s  work. 

What,  then,  occurs  to  moderate  people  is  to  inquire 
whether,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  utterly  to  forego  its 
character.  Lambeth  Palace  is  exactly  the  proper  scene,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  most  fitting  person,  to 
inaugurate  a  coup  d'etat  ?  To  speak  very  honestly  and 
familiarly,  is  Archbishop  Sumner  paid  for  this  sort  of  feat? 
Do  we  look  for  this  particular  work  of  the  ministry  at  such 
hands?  We  do  not  usually  hear  much  of  his  Grace.  His 
age  is  of  the  ripest;  and  his  energies  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  at  their  most  vigorous  pitch.  In 
attempting  to  cope  with  the  religious  necessities  of  this 
great  Empire,  Archbishop  Sumner  is  not,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  at  the  head  of  any  movement.  Experience  might  have 
taught  his  Grace,  as  in  the  Gawthorne  case,  and  in  the 
Chester  parricide  case,  that  he  has  the  misfortune  some¬ 
times  of  making  serious  mistakes.  So  much  for  his 
personal  qualifications  to  revolutionize  the  Church  of 
England.  As  for  the  official  propriety  of  the  thing, 
there  are  certainly  thousands  upon  thousands  of  old- 
fashioned,  quiet,  sober  Church  of  England  men  who  will 
stand  aghast  at  this  pai-ticular  movement.  It  is  what 
they  cannot  understand  or  account  for.  For  examplo,  there 
is  that  vast  and  very  influential  body — who,  after  all,  on 
hereditary  grounds,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  clearest  motives, 
still  form  the  largest  religious  body  in  the  country,  and  are 
the  substance  of  the  national  Church — the  Church-and-State 
men.  They  will  at  once  pronounce  that  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  they  are  paying  for,  and  endowing,  and  giving  all 
sorts  of  privileges  to.  Then  there  i^  what  is  called  the 
High  Church  party.  If  there  is  anything  which  the  wit  or 
folly  of  man  could  devise,  specially  and  pre-eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  goad  them  into  madness  and  extravagance,  and  to 
exaggerate,  wherever  it  exists,  all  their  petulance  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  it  is  such  a  foolish  proceeding  as  this  Lambeth 
conclave.  And  common  people,  who  take  no  party  side  in 
religion,  do  love  consistency  and  principle.  This  is  our  own 
view.  We  like  Rome  to  be  Rome,  Dissent  to  be  Dissent, 
Church  of  England  to  be  Church  of  England.  With 
Beranger  we  say — • 
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J’aime  qu’un  Russe  soit  Russe,' 

Et  qu’un  Anglais  soit  Anglais  ; 

Si  l’on  est  Prussien  en  Prusse, 

En  France  soyons  Franfais. 

This  is  honest,  straightforward,  and  intelligible.  A  Lambeth 
soyons  Anglais.  The  English  mind  will  not  sympathize  with 
Dr.  Sumner.  Even  the  Dissenters,  whom  the  proceeding 
is  meant  to  conciliate,  can  distinguish  well  enough  between 
an  honest  abdication  of  untenable  claims  and  the  making 
use  of  a  high  position  for  mere  backstairs  treason. 

We  have  implied  that  there  might  be  circumstances  which 
would  justify  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
its  Primate,  in  taking  a  new  line  and  foregoing  its  historical 
antecedents.  Is  the  Eerlin  Conference  such  an  occasion  1 
One  of  this  Archbishop’s  predecessors,  Wake,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Prussian  ecclesiastics,  and  it  might  be  worth 
Archbishop  Sumner’s  while  to  study  the  results  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Jablonski  early  in  the  last  century.  But 
the  Fritz-Bunsen  sect  is  not  worth  giving  up  the  Church  of 
England  for.  To  invigorate  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  a 
game  worth  this  very  expensive  candle.  As  a  body,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  done  literally  nothing. 
Even  now,  it  is  only  a  cat’s-paw  employed  by  his  bibulous 
Majesty  of  Prussia  ;  and  he  is,  as  he  fairly  says,  just  making 
use  of  the  English  deputation  as  a  card  with  which  to  sweep 
the  board  in  a  clever  game  now  playing  among  contending 
religious  parties  in  his  kingdom.  The  substance  of  the 
report  presented  by  the  three  delegates  is  absolutely  nothing. 
Story  they  had  none  to  tell — progress  they  had  none  to 
report,  except  that  they  had  assisted  at  a  fine  dinner  at 
Potsdam.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  “deeply  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  would  assist 
him  to  put  down  certain  views”  which  are  especially  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  M.  Bunsen.  That  is  to  say,  he  wants  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sumner’s  aid  to  put  down  a  particular  school  of  High 
Church  theology  in  Prussia — which  Swiss  service  is  a  very 
odd  one  for  an  Archbishop  to  take.  W e  cannot  afford  to  sub¬ 
sidize  Prussia  with  an  episcopal  regiment  to  “  put  down  the 
religious  differences  of  Germany.  The  only  thing  expected, 
or  at  least  announced,  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Conference  is, 
that  in  September  the  Hundredth  Psalm  is  to  be  sung  simul¬ 
taneously  in  three  languages.  For  this  important  feat  in 
metrical  Psalmody — and  anything  more  practical  among  the 
agenda  at  Berlin,  we  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  report  of 
the  deputation — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  thought 
fit  to  take  a  step  of  the  importance  of  which,  we  dare  say,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  notion.  He  and  his  clerical  friends  have 
committed  themselves — though,  if  this  were  all,  it  would 
be  of  no  consequence — to  a  proceeding  which  has  done  more 
to  excite  dissension  in,  and  to  invite  taunts  against,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  lower  its  character,  than  any 
previous  step  which  has  signalized  his  Grace’s  ill-advised 
rule.  It  is  high  time  that  those  who,  on  political  and  social 
grounds,  think  it  desirable  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  a  character,  and  that  its  Bishops  should  retain 
the  confidence  of  all  the  moderate  and  sensible  members  of 
every  party  in  the  Church,  should  protest  distinctly  against 
the  levity  of  experimentalism,  and  the  imbecility  and  igno¬ 
rance  which  at  present  are  conspicuous  in  its  highest  stations. 


P  L  A  S  S  T. 

HUNDRED  years  ago,  to-day,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly  river,  a  little  army  of  three  thousand  men, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  Sepoys,  was  marching 
northward  from  Calcutta,  under  an  English  commander, 
intent  upon  a  great  enterprise.  A  few  marches  higher  up, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  was  encamped  the  army  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  The  mind  of  the  English  leader  was 
heavy  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  The  existence  of  the  English 
in  India  was  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of 
his  movements.  Leagued  with  a  native  ally  whose  fidelity 
he  mistrusted,  and  opposed  to  a  mighty  host  which,  ably 
commanded,  might  have  overwhelmed  him,  his  situation  was 
one  of  extremest  difficulty  and  danger.  But  the  “  heaven- 
born  general”  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards,  Robert  Clive  crossed  the  river ;  and  on  the  third 
day,  the  23rd  of  June,  1757,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Plassy, 
crushed  the  power  of  Surajah-Dowlah,  revolutionized 
Bengal,  and  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Indian  Empire. 

The  historian  of  the  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World 
has  made  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Plassy.  But  no  more 
decisive  battle  was  ever  fought.  It  decided  the  question  of 


the  future  Government  of  India.  It  decided  the  question 
of  England’s  greatness  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  decided 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  should  receive 
their  laws  from,  and  be  indebted  for  their  civilization  to,  a 
little  island  on  the  outskirts  of  Western  Europe,  which  had 
been  sunk  in  poverty  and  barbarism  at  a  time  when  India  was 
the  store-house  of  gigantic  wealth,  and  the  home  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  No  victory  that  was  ever  gained  has  had  a 
more  decisive  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world  than 
the  victory  won  by  Robert  Clive  over  Surajah-Dowlah 
on  the  23rd  June,  1 757- 

Since  the  day  when  that  great  battle — the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  victories  which  have  macadamised  our  road  to  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  in  India — rendered  Clive  a  king-maker, 
the  “  country  powers,”  one  by  one,  have  well-nigh  all 
toppled  down.  The  Mahratta  has  followed  the  Mahomedan 
along  the  same  downward  path  of  destruction.  The  feeble 
Power  which,  a  century  ago,  was  represented  by  the  handful 
of  English  gentlemen  whom  Surajah-Dowlah  stifled  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  has  grown,  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  into  the  Empire  which  gives  law  to  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.  The  ancient  princes  of  India  are  pen¬ 
sioners,  or  puppets,  or  prisoners.  Some  have  ceased  to  be 
others  exist  only  in  name.  A  magnificent  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  built  by  an  English  engineer,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  great  battle  was  fought,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller  as  the  palace  of  the  Newab  Nazim 
of  Bengal,  who  has  no  political  existence — not  a  rood  of 
land — and  whose  name  is  seldom  even  heard  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  spends  the  few  thousands 
a  year  allotted  to  him  by  the  English  Government. 
The  descendants  of  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  English  officer,  draw  their 
pensions  and  spend  their  money,  harmless  and  indolent 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  capital  —  thinking  and  talking 
sometimes  of  the  wonders  and  delights  of  London,  and  not 
seldom  writing,  in  good  English,  letters  to  their  British 
friends.  The  Great  Mogul  wallows  in  the  privileged  palace 
of  Delhi — a  nuisance  and  abomination  too  long  permitted — 
a  great  name,  the  prestige  of  which  is  fast  passing  away 
with  the  memory  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire. 
And  where  are  all  the  mighty  hereditary  servants  of  the 
Emperor,  Mahratta  and  Mahomedan,  with  their  impena 
in  imperils,  once  rulers  of  vast  provinces  acknowledging  the 
suzerainsliip  of  the  Mogul  l  The  last  of  the  Peishwahs 
died  a  pensioner  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  conqueror,  whose  representative  sits  in  Poonah.  The 
last  of  the  Boonslahs  has  died,  childless  and  heirless.  His 
pensioned  widows  live  in  the  Palace  of  Nagpore,  but  the 
province  has  “  lapsed”  to  the  paramount  English  power.  The 
Nabob-Wuzeer  of  Oude  languishes  in  an  English  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  river,  whilst  his  son 
and  mother  hold  their  court  in  the  New-road,  and  deluge 
the  country  with  pamphlets  denunciatory  of  the  injustice 
which  expelled  them  from  the  Palace  of  Lucknow.  The 
mutilated  Principality  of  the  Nizam  remains  under  its  old 
master.  But  the  Empire  of  Sivajee  has  passed  away. 
Sattarah  has  come  to  us  by  lapse.  Coorg  has  fallen  to  us  by 
conquest ;  and  its  some-time  Rajah  has  found  an  asylum  in 
St.  John’s  Wood,  where  he  solaces  himself  with  the  mild 
delights  of  a  law-suit,  and  writes  letters  of  eternal  gratitude 
to  the  Company  against  whom  the  suit  is  preferred.  North, 
south,  east,  west,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  Indus  and  the 
Irriwaddy  alike  see  us  seated  on  their  banks.  Old  and  new 
dynasties  have  fallen  before  our  arms.  The  Sikh  Empire, 
which  extended  itself  by  the  mutilation  of  its  neighbours,  was 
not  proof  against  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English ;  and 
Sciude  had  been  wiped  out  before  by  the  great  absorbing  sponge 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  oscillating 
between  a  castle  in  the  Highlands  and  a  villa  at  Roeliampton, 
is  fast  becoming  an  English  gentleman.  The  Talpoor  Ameers, 
less  fortunate  and  less  respectable,  are  dying  off  in  captivity 
in  the  provinces  of  India.  In  whatsoever  direction  we  turn 
our  eyes  over  that  vast  territory,  we  see  nothing  but 
the  ruins  of  prostrate  principalities;  and  amidst  them  every¬ 
where  sits  the  white  man  with  his  round  hat,  making  laws, 
commanding  armies,  rearing  churches  and  building  schools- — 
laying  down  railways,  stretching  out  electric  wires,  and  dig¬ 
ging  canals  which  put  to  shame  the  boasted  works  of  the 
greatest  Mahomedan  Emperors — and  all  because,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Robert  Clive  determined  to  cross  the  Hooghly, 
and  to  give  battle  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal. 

Yet  who  thinks  of  Robert  Clive  1  Among  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who,  in  this  great  metropolis,  two 
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days  ago,  called  to  mind  that  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo 
had  come  round  again — among  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  flocked  during  the  past  week 
to  the  great  palace  on  the  Sydenham  hill,  to  commemorate, 
two  years  before  its  time,  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  a 
foreign  musician — how  many  have  remembered  that  this 
is  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  most  marvellous  political  edifice  the  world 
has  ever  seen — the  British  Empire  in  the  East  1  The  week — 
almost  the  very  day — has  arrived  ;  yet  England  has  given 
no  sign.  One  town  alone,  we  believe,  in  Clive’s  native 
county — the  town  of  Shrewsbury — has  done  honour  to  itself 
by  remembering  the  Shropshire  hero  in  this  the  hundredth 
year  from  that  of  his  great  victory.  A  subscription  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
election  of  a  statue  in  the  town  ;  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
other  demonstration.  Even  the  East  India  Company,  who,  as 
Clive  declared,  would  have  been  ruined  outright  if  he  had 
not  fought  the  battle  and  crushed  the  Nabob,  have  not 
determined  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  banquet  at  the 
London  Tavern.  But  remembering  that,  last  week,  barely 
forty  members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  could 
be  induced  to  retain  their  seats  whilst  the  administration  of 
that  great  province  which  Clive  laid  at  his  feet  in  June, 
1757,  was  under  discussion,  how  can  we  marvel  that  Clive 
himself  is  forgotten  except  in  his  own  county  1  But  the 
fame  of  Lord  Clive  is  not  a  local  fame  to  be  perpetuated  by 
a  local  monument.  If  a  new  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  his 
honour  by  the  nation,  let  it  look  down  upon  the  people  from 
a  pedestal  reared  in  the  national  metropolis.  It  is  not 
Shrewsbury — it  is  not  Shropshire — it  is  England,  that  should 
be  proud  of  such  a  man.  For  never  were  words  more  truly 
uttered  than  those  which  Macaulay  wrote,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  “  every  person  who  takes  a  fair  and  enlightened 
view  of  his  whole  career,  must  admit  that  our  island,  so 
fertile  in  heroes  and  statesmen,  has  scarcely  ever  produced  a 
man  more  truly  great,  either  in  arms  or  in  council.” 


VIRGINIA  IN  OXENDEN-STREET. 

IE  do  not  propose  to  “improve”  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Erlam.  The  heavy  morality  line  may  be  reasonably 
left  to  the  flabby  homilies  and  unctuous  comments  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  cannot  think  of  interfering  with 
Lord  Campbell’s  edifying  picture  of  the  poor  victim,  the 
“young  creature  under  the  age  of  sixteen,”  and  the  seduction 
of  that  “innocent  girl,”  Miss  Rose  Goodman,  whose  real 
name  is  said  to  be  Levy.  But  we  consider  this  case  worth 
a  passing  word — not  for  its  own  sake,  since  the  disgusting 
story  supplies  its  own  commentary,  but  for  other  reasons. 
The  act  of  9  George  IV.,  under  which  the  defendant  was  piro- 
secuted,  is  exactly  a  specimen  of  that  class  of  moral  legislation 
which  some  well-meaning  people  think  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Beal  with  vice  as  a  misdemeanour — fine  and  imprison 
the  adulterer — fine  and  imprison  the  seducer,  the  corrupter 
of  chastity,  the  treacherous  serpent  who  betrays  maiden  inno¬ 
cence,  &c.  &c.  And  of  course  the  theory  of  this  is  perfect.  We 
have  also  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  Act,  a  measure  passed  with 
the  very  best  intentions,  and  the  object  of  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  sympathize  with  most  heartily — we  have  societies 
for  the  protection  of  women — and  when  the  law  says  that 
it  shall  be  a  misdemeanour  to  abduct  from  the  paternal 
home  any  unmarried  girl  below  the  age  of  sixteen, 
without  the  paternal  consent,  whether  with  or  without 
her  own,  everybody  assumes  that  such  a  law  can  never 
be  abused.  Last  Wednesday’s  experience,  however,  of  the 
working  of  the  philanthropic  and  moral  measure  against  the 
abduction  of  young  girls,  leads  us  and  every  reasonable  man 
to  doubt  of  the  perfect  justice  secured  by  this  moral  statute. 
Unless  we  ai-e  mistaken,  it  originated  in  Miss  Turner’s  case, 
and  its  object  was  to  prevent  the  abduction  of  heiresses  for 
the  purpose  of  marriage,  not  of  seduction;  and,  therefore,  to 
apply  it  in  cases  of  seduction  is  to  misapply  it.  But  even 
admitting  that  it  contemplated  such  a  case  as  this,  we  begin 
to  be  suspicious  of  its  expediency. 

Siiakspeare,  in  his  world-wide  morality,  has  shown  us, 
in  Measure  for  Measu/re,  that  to  deal  penally  with  certain 
immoralities  may  lead  to  greater  injuries  to  society,  and 
perhaps  to  individuals,  than  the  sins  themselves.  We  trust 
that  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  apologizing  for,  or  extenu- 
ating,  unchastity ;  yet  we  must  observe  that  these  rigid, 
technical,  cast-iron  statutes  often  miss  substantial  justice. 

I  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  Erlam  was  convicted  on  the 


bare  letter  of  the  law,  with  little  reference  to  its  spirit. 
And  there  are  many  who  feel  that  if  “seduction,”  and 
“  virgin  innocence,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  have  any  mean¬ 
ing,  the  phrases  are  very  imperfectly  applicable  to  this 
case.  Erlam  is  convicted  because  Rose  Goodman  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  abduction  and  seduction,  not  fifteen ; 
and,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment  she  is  only  fifteen  and 
eight  months.  The  law  supposes  that,  under  sixteen,  all 
girls  are  so  pure,  so  innocent  of  the  world’s  ways,  so  in¬ 
capable  of  resisting  the  wolf,  that  they  require  artificial  and 
technical  safeguards.  Miss  Rose,  however,  at  fourteen 
years  and  ten  months  exhibits  a  force  of  character  which 
many  girls  of  nineteen,  happily  for  themselves,  have  not 
attained.  If  the  law  interferes  in  her  behalf,  it  ought  to 
make  the  abduction  of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  women  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  equally  criminal.  The  fault  of  the  law  is 
fixing  the  age  of  guilt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rose 
Levy,  of  Jewish  precocity  of  person  and  mind,  brought  up 
in  the  chaste  atmosphere  of  Oxenden-street,  and  under  the 
paternal  care  of  Mr.  Abraham  Levy  Goodman,  is  a  lamb 
who  might,  if  she  had  pleased,  have  shown  somewhat  formid¬ 
able  teeth  to  the  ravishing  wolf.  To  apply  the  term  seduction 
to  this  bashful  maiden’s  fate,  looks  rather  ridiculous.  Her 
cool  self-possessed  conduct  in  the  witness-box,  and  her  skilful 
management  of  a  two  hours’  cross-examination,  is  the  most 
decisive  proof  that  she  was  quite  old  enough  and  sharp 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  virtue  had  she  thought  proper.  The 
judge  intimated  pretty  clearly  that,  in  his  opinion,  Erlam’s 
account  of  the  matter  was  true,  and  that  she  knew  well 
enough  what  the  interviews  and  propositions  of  the  gallant 
Captain  meant.  By  his  running  comments  on  the  evidence, 
Lord  Campbell  showed  his  belief  that  her  amiable  father, 
had  he  pleased,  might  have  stopped  the  intercourse  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith  and  Brighton,  and  that  he  only  viewed  the  whole 
matter  as  one  to  “  arrange.”  Like  a  cigar-shop,  a  bettiug-book, 
and  other  multifarious  avocations,  a  daughter  may  sometimes 
be  part  of  a  man’s  stock  in  trade.  The  father’s  consent  to  his 
child’s  dishonour  could  not  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  convicted.  But,  what  the  law  presupposes  as  an¬ 
tecedent  circumstances  in  such  cases  is  parental  care,  parental 
dissent  and  sense  of  wrong  and  dishonour,  a  girl’s  modesty 
and  purity,  and  her  inability  from  inexperience  to  resist  the 
tempter  ;  and,  most  assuredly,  the  prosecutor’s  advocate  did 
not  waste  his  time  on  proving  these  points.  What  was 
proved  (but  this  class  of  facts  had  no  legal  bearing  on  the 
case)  was,  that  the  girl  met  her  paramour  more  than  half 
way — that  she  was  not  an  unwilling  victim — that  her  age, 
whatever  it  was,  was  one  of  complete  precocity  and  knowledge 
of  evil — and  that  her  father,  to  use  the  judge’s  words,  acted 
throughout  “  very  disgracefully.”'  However,  all  that  the  law 
required  to  constitute  guilt — the  fact  of  the  girl’s  age,  and  of 
the  abduction — was  indisputable,  and  a  conviction  followed. 
But  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  undoubtedly  open  to  grave  and 
serious  abuses ;  and  it  has  been  abused  in  this  case,  owing  to 
its  rigidity  and  precision. 

Further,  the  case  illustrates  what,  in  the  parallel  matter 
of  adulteiy,  many  affect  to  doubt — the  possibility  of  collusion 
in  “the  injured  party.”  It  is,  or  was  recently,  proposed  to 
make  adultery  a  misdemeanour;  and  it  was  once  suggested 
to  revive  the  Draconian  enactment  of  the  Reformatio  Legum, 
and  to  declare  it  criminal.  This  course  can  only  be  defended 
by  ignoring  the  possibility  of  collusion.  But,  not  to  refer  to 
the  Bridlington  case,  reported  this  week — a  case  occurring  in 
that  very  rank  of  life  for  whose  benefit  it  is  proposed  to  facili¬ 
tate  divorce — the  history  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Levy  Goodman  sug¬ 
gests  that  something  very  like  collusion  is  not  quite  impossible 
in  these  matters.  From  the  27  th  August  to  14th  October,  the 
father  makes  no  attempt  to  recover  his  child.  He  meets  her 
and  her  “  seducer”  amicably  at  Ostend,  dines  with  the  couple 
in  the  daughter’s  bedroom,  smokes,  and  walks,  and  talks 
with  the  ravisher,  and  hints,  or  more  than  hints,  at  an 
arrangement.  W e  say  nothing  of  his  previous  paternal  care 
— of  the  license  apparently  given  to  the  poor  girl  to  make 
what  acquaintances  and  assignations  she  pleased.  We  say  • 
nothing  of  the  Oxenden-street  home — of  the  Hammersmith 
free-and-easy  life — of  the  suspicious  Brighton  lodgings  and 
friends.  But  certainly  Levy’s  paternal  care  did  not  oppose 
to  his  daughter’s  corruption  any  strong  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  it  was  not  to  protect  such  a  father  and 
such  a  daughter,  that  the  Act  9  George  IY.  was  framed 
— even  if  it  was  aimed  at  seduction  at  all,  which,  if  we 
are  right  as  to  its  origin,  we  may  well  doubt.  Erlam, 
we  believe,  is  of  mature  age — forty-five,  it  is  said — and  is 
plainly  a  loose  liver ;  and  very  possibly,  after  his  three 
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months’  incarceration,  he  will  think  twice  before  he  again 
entangles  himself  with  a  Rebecca  from  Oxen  den-street. 
We  cannot  afford  to  commiserate  this  gallant  middle-aged 
Lothario’s  mishap ;  but  we  can  quite  believe  that  a  more 
respectable  person  than  Erlam  may,  under  the  precarious 
justice  of  this  statute,  be  the  victim  of  a  pair  not  more 
reputable  than  Levy  pere  et  file.  Less  interesting  victims 
of  the  seducer  we  certainly  cannot  conceive. 


POSITIVE  RELIGION. 

OT  long  ago  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  London,  of  which  “  the 
novelty  was  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  sentiment  on 
atheistical  grounds.”  This  struck  us  at  the  time  as  a  very  sur¬ 
prising  novelty  indeed  ;  and  it  was  with  some  curiosity  that  we 
read  a  pamphlet  published  at  New  York,  and  intended  to  give  a 
popular  exposition  of  “  Religious  Positivism.”  It  is  a  translation 
or  summary  of  the  Positivist  Calendar,  or  transitional  system  of 
Public  Commemoration  instituted  by  Auguste  Comte.  Its  author 
is  a  Mr.  Henry  Edger,  and  it  bears  the  modest  motto,  Pi  is 
extinctis  Deoque,  successit  humanitas. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  M.  Comte’s  philosophy  ;  but  when  any  system 
commences  what  Mr.  Edger  calls  “  a  propagande,”  addressed  not 
ad  clerum,  but  ad  populum,  its  teaching  becomes  a  fair  subject 
for  popular  discussion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  prefer  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Edger’s  pamphlet  to  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
original  work  of  M.  Comte.  Small  as  they  are,  the  few  sheets 
before  us  develope  a  system  which,  on  more  accounts  than  one, 
deserves  attention.  The  style  in  which  it  is  delivered  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  subject  is  in  itself  difficult;  but  we  will  do  our 
best  to  translate  it  into  a  form  intelligible  to  our  readers  in 
general,  or,  in  Mr.  Edger’s  own  language,  to  those  who  are,  like 
ourselves,  in  that  “  intermediary  intellectual  state”  which  Posi¬ 
tivists  describe  as  “  the  metaphysical  transition.” 

It  is,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
Positive  philosophy  to  discover  “  analogues”  for  all  the  feelings 
and  opinions  which  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  its  business  and  its  glory  to  point  out  in  their  true 
proportions,  scientifically  ascertained,  the  facts  which  our  meta¬ 
physical  spectacles  distort.  Every  widely-spread  conception 
rests  on  some  positive  truth.  Discover  that,  and  you  have 
the  benefits  of  existing  institutions  and  modes  of  thought 
free  from  their  abuses.  Now,  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  various  conceptions  of  God,  of  prayer,  of  the  soul, 
and  of  human  society  considered  as  a  whole,  have  exercised  the 
deepest  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  our  race.  Chains  of  rea¬ 
soning  sufficiently  familiar  have  led  Positivists  to  the  conclusion 
that  ail  these  conceptions  are  fundamentally  wrong,  and  not  only 
false,  but  contradictory.  Up  to  this  point  many  other  specu¬ 
lators  have  preceded  them  ;  but  their  peculiar  crowning  glory  is 
that  they  have  discovered  the  “  analogues”  of  these  conceptions, 
and  can  give  us  a  religion  capable  of  doing  all  that  the  old  reli¬ 
gions  ever  professed  themselves  able  to  do,  and  resting  on  foun¬ 
dations  as  impregnable  by  scepticism  as  those  of  mathematical 
science.  First,  then,  what  is  man?  Man  is  the  aggregate  of 
certain  phenomena,  some  of  which  are  quantitative — capable  of 
being  weighed,  measured,  and  so  forth — and  others  “  vital” — 
i.e.,  existing  only  as  energies  and  impulses.  These  impulses  may 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  eighteen — ten  of  which  are  principles  of 
action,  five  means  of  action,  and  three  (courage,  prudence,  and 
firmness)  are  their  ultimate  result,  as  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned — the  organs  by  which  the  other  fifteen  act  upon  the 
material  part  of  man,  and  so  upon  the  outer  world.  These  eighteen 
impulses,  taken  together,  constitute  the  soul,  and  they  are  all 
functions  of  the  brain.  Except  as  a  property  of  our  organization, 
the  soul  has  no  existence. 

Having  got  the  “  analogue  ”  of  the  “  theologico-metaphysical 
entity”  called  the  soul,  we  must.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  “  ana¬ 
logues  ”  of  God  and  of  prayer,  go  back  to  the  ten  principles  of 
action,  or,  as  they  are  called,  “  affective  motors.”  Seven  of  these, 
viz.,  the  nutritive,  the  sexual,  the  maternal,  the  militaiy,  and 
the  industrial  instincts,  and  the  desires  for  power  and  approbation 
are  personal ;  and  the  other  three,  viz.,  attachment,  veneration,  and 
love,  are  social;  and  these  are  the  “analogues”  of  moral  good 
and  evil.  A  good  man  is  one  whose  three  social  “  affective 
motors”  are  stronger  than  his  seven  personal  “affective  motors,” 
and  vice  versd  ;  and  the  origin  and  essence  of  evil  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  were  originally  much  stronger,  and  are  still 
often  stronger  than  the  former.  The  balance,  however,  lias  been 
to  a  certain  extent  redressed  in  modern  European  society,  and 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  those  social  rela¬ 
tions  which  carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  thereby  strengthen 
his  social  as  compared  with  his  personal  springs  of  action.  The 
objects  of  these  social  affections  appear  upon  examination  to  be 
three — viz.,  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the  human  race — or  rather, 
not  only  the  human  race,  but  all  beings  capable  of  becoming 
the  objects  of  affection ;  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  would  consist  in  “  the  fusion 
of  man  into  Humanity,”  the  destruction  of  personality,  “  our 
great  enemy,  the  true  Satan,”  and  the  universal  devotion  of  every 
individual  to  the  interests  of  all,  his  own  share  of  the  energies  of 
his  affective  motors  being  only  a  rateable  one. 


We  have  now  got  the  “  analogues”  of  the  soul,  of  good  and 
evil,  and  of  the  opposition  between  the  two.  What  is  the 
“  analogue”  of  God?  It  is,  we  learn,  the  “  Supreme  Being,” 
that  to  which  the  “  affective  motors”  ultimately  “  converge,” 
that  is  to  say,  Humanity — the  sum  total  of  all  human  beings, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  great  leviathan  of  which  we  are 
all  the  organs,  and  in  which — when  our  affective  motors  have  put 
under  our  feet  that  Satan,  our  personality — we  shall  all  be 
absorbed.  Now,  Prayer  has  always  been  supposed  by  the 
slaves  of  “  theological  creeds,”  to  be  the  form  in  which  men 
directly  address  God,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  its  “  analogue,” 
those  of  man  and  God  being  given.  To  address  “  Humanity” 
(even  with  the  largest  H),  is,  as  Mr.  Edger  very  justly  feels, 
rather  a  waste  of  time ;  but  though  Humanity  does  not  care  for 
you,  you  may  bring  yourself  to  care  for  it,  and  the  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  which  trains  you  to  do  so  is  the  “  analogue”  of  prayer. 
Prayer,  therefore,  consists  in  meditations  undertaken  with  the 
express  object  of  exciting  the  worshipper’s  affection  for 
Humanity. 

We  have  now  therefore  attained  to  a  systematic  view  of  the 
great  problems  which  have  so  long  vexed  mankind.  Here  we 
have  distinct  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  of  good  and  evil,  and 
finally  of  prayer,  and  now  what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  The 
Positivist  answer  is  that  they  are  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
reconstruction  of  human  society,  and  especially  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  department  of  it.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  all 
the  reforms  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  we  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  the  new  Positivist 
church. 

The  “  affective  motors,”  as  we  have  already  observed,  have 
two  other  objects  besides  Humanity — that  is  to  say,  the 
Family  and  the  Nation.  The  n#w  worship  therefore  will  have 
a  triple  division — Personal,  domestic,  and  national ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  an  ungrateful  world  does  not  as  yet  fully  appreciate  the 
new  church,  the  two  first  of  these  are  alone  “  susceptible  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  development.”  The  personal  religion  of  earnest  Posi¬ 
tivists  is  accordingly  depicted  in  Mr.  Edger’s  pamphlet  with 
a  good  faith  and  intensity  of  feeling  which  are  perfectly  astound¬ 
ing.  A  Buddhist  missionary  preaching  in  Hyde  Park  on  the 
propriety  of  passing  our  lives  in  self-contemplation  and  re¬ 
peating  the  name  of  Buddha,  would  not  be  more  astonishing 
than  this  pious  Atheist.  “  It  is  only  by  the  assiduous  practice 
of  personal  and  domestic  worship  that  the  sincere  adherents  of 
our  religion  can  be  adequately  prepared  to  become  the  agents  of 
its  systematic  establishment.”  These  adherents  are,  however,  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth : — 

The  rich,  when  the  certainty  of  its  principle  becomes  manifest,  will  take  it 
[Positivism]  up  and  patronize  it,  no  doubt :  that  is  the  natural  order  of  things. 
But  it  is  the  feeble  and  the  suffering,  the  down-trodden  and  the  persecuted, 
the  half-despairing  doubter,  who,  never  losing  religious  aspirations  amidst  the 
dreary  wastes  of  scepticism  into  which  the  hollowness  of  the  conventional 
creeds  had  driven  him,  plants  his  foot  with  joy  unutterable  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  positive  Faith;  the  baffled  and  discomfited  socialist,  who  finds  his 
dreams  of  harmony  and  attraction  vanishing  into  smoke,  and,  as  the  sole 
result  of  his  aberrations,  discord  more  harsh,  oppression  more  cruel,  affections 
more  lacerated ;  the  social  outcast,  the  despised,  the  “  publicans  and  sinners ;” 
— these  are  the  true  natural  supporters  of  a  movement  of  universal,  social, 
and  moral  regeneration  during  that  period  when  no  others,  if  only  from  their 
social  position,  are  likely  to  hear  anything  about  it,  or  care  anything  about  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  many  even  of  these  can  be  reached;  for  they  all  have  pre¬ 
judices,  rendered  inveterate  by  unjust  suffering,  which  stand  directly  in  the 
way  of  their  own  redemption.  Such  souls  as  these,  however,  Positivism,  and 
Positivism  alone,  can  effectually  redeem,  scattering  then-  delusions,  and 
placing  them  in  harmony  with  the  immutable  realities  of  the  world  and  of 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  noble  aspirations  that  ever  underlie 
their  wildest  aberrations,  and  transforming  themselves  from  injurious  pertur- 
bators  into  the  pioneers  of  a  better  order,  a  purer  morality,  a  loftier  and  sub- 
limer  religion  than  any  that  have  yet  blessed  the  world. 

Personal  prayer  consists  of  two  great  branches  : — 

The  Family  furnishes  every  true  believer  with  types  and  representatives  of 
the  Great  Being,  spontaneously  apt  to  develop  each  element  of  altruism.  The 
predominating  type  is  tho  Mother,  who  must  specially  stimulate  and  exer¬ 
cise  the  organ  of  veneration,  while  the  Wife  similarly  cultivates  attachment, 
and  the  Daughter  goodness  and  protective  love. 

If  a  man  is  not  blessed  with  these  relatives,  he  may  make  shift 
with  his  sisters,  or  even,  in  case  of  necessity,  with  “  male  ad¬ 
juncts.”  In  other  words,  the  Positivist  Paterfamilias  is  to  sit 
down,  of  malice  prepense,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  reflect 
upon  his  affection  for  all  of  his  relatives.  To  a  slave  of  the 
metaphysical  transition  such  a  practice  seems  likely  to  end 
in  parricide.  “The  private  worship,”  we  are  told,  “essen¬ 
tially  addressed  to  Woman,  elevates  the  female  sex  into 
the  spontaneous  representative  and  type  of  Humanity.” 
Woman,  however,  is  not  the  only  object  of  adoration.  “The 
Invocation  of  the  Memory  of  the  Dead,”  is  another  item  in 
this  remarkable  faith.  “  Three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  does  the  Positivist  systematically  seek  to  revive  within  his 
own  brain  the  image  of  those  among  his  friends  and  connexions 
taken  away  by  death  who  constitute  to  him  the  best  representatives 
of  Humanity  ;”  and  in  this  undertaking  he  “  does  not  neglect  the 
aid  furnished  to  him  by  the  accumulated  aesthetic  treasures  of 
Humanity.”  We  suppose  this  to  mean  that  the  Positivist  has 
his  friends’  busts  or  portraits  at  hand  on  the  occasion.  The  Posi¬ 
tivist  worship  is  a  sort  of  atheistical  parody  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual — the  three  observances  which  we  have  mentioned 
being  obviously  the  “  analogues”  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Invocation  of  the  Saints,  and  the  use  of  relics.  But  this  is 
brought  out  far  more  clearly  in  the  theory — for  at  present  it  can 
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he  no  more— of  civil  worship.  This  is  to  consist  principally  in 
the  administration  of  nine  sacraments.  First,  the  new-born 
infant  is  to  he  solemnly  presented  to  Humanity.  Then  when 
the  seven  years’  education,  which  is  to  he  conferred  on  him  by 
the  State,  begins,  he  is  to  be  solemnly  initiated.  Choosing  a 
profession  is  the  sacrament  of  destination.  Marriage  is  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  because  its  principal  object  is  the  development  of  the 
affective  motors.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  declaration  of  maturity 
— the  “  analogue,”  we  presume,  of  confirmation —at  forty-two. 
There  is  a  sacrament  of  retreat  from  active  life  at  sixty -three — 
one  of  transformation  at  death,  or  rather  burial — and  finally, 
“  seven  years  after  death,  every  such  servant  as  shall  be  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  apotheosis,  will  be  religiously 
incorporated  in  the  eternal  subjective  existence  of  Humanity.” 
Such  is  the  new  religion.  It3  priests  are  to  be  “  emphatically 
educators,”  consistently  enough  with  the  view  that  an  identity 
of  all  fundamental  opinions  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  whole 
scheme ;  and,  also  in  perfect  consistency,  they  are  to  begin  by 
being  physicians. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  fair  account  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  dream.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  a  word  in  criticism 
of  it,  but  one  or  two  observations  suggest  themselves  which  may 
be  worth  offering.  Most  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  have  read 
the  admirable  papers  on  Buddhism  which  appeared  very  lately 
in  the  Times,  and  which  have  just  been  reprinted,  with  the 
author’s  (Mr.  Max  Muller’s)  name,  in  a  separate  form.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  reading  Mr.  Edger’s  pamphlet, 
with  the  extraordinary  analogy  which  exists  between  his  account 
of  M.  Comte’s  religion  and  M.  Miiller’s  account  of  Buddhism. 
Existence  is  the  Buddhist’s  hell,  and  annihilation  his  heaven. 
In  just  the  same  spirit  M.  Comte  looks  upon  personality  as 
the  origin  of  evil.  Once  make  the  “affective  motors”  direct  their 
efforts  to  Humanity  at  large,  and  estrange  them  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual  I,  and  that  blessed  “  altruism”  which  is  the  Positivist  sum- 
mum  lonum,  ensues.  The  “fusion  of  man  into  humanity”  is 
only  the  Positivist  form  of  the  Buddhist  absorption  of  the 
good  into  the  everlasting  nothing.  This  appears,  perhaps, 
most  clearly  from  M.  Comte's  use  of  the  much  abused  word 
“subjective.”  He  appears  to  mean  by  it  that  which  is  the  object 
of  thought  only,  and  which  has  no  independent  existence. 
Humanity,  for  example — the  analogue  of  God — is  “  principally 
subjective,”  i.e.,  though  eternal,  its  eternity,  a  parte  post  and  a 
parte  ante,  consists  only  in  the  recollections  and  anticipations  of 
the  existing  generations  of  men  ;  so  that  to  be  “  fused  into 
Humanity,”  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  lose  all  individual 
existence — to  cease  to  exist.  In  perfect  conformity  with  this, 
Mr.  Edger  describes  death  as  the  act  of  “  passing  from  an  objec¬ 
tive  into  a  subjective  state."  According  to  Buddhism,  annihila¬ 
tion  is  a  reward  reserved  for  the  supremely  good,  but  Positivism 
is  a  sort  of  atheistical  universalism.  No  matter  what  you  may 
be  here,  you  will  “  become  subjective”  before  long,  and  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  you  is,  that  you  may  be  denied  the 
“  sacrament  of  incorporation,”  a  sort  of  loss  one  could  put  up 
with. 

How  any  human  being  out  of  Bedlam  could  preach  such  doc¬ 
trine  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  at  first  sight  incon¬ 
ceivable;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  hold  which  Buddhism  and 
the  gross  superstitions  which  are  its  “  analogue”  in  the  popular 
mind,  have  long  exercised  over  a  vast  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  we  shall  perhaps  be  brought  to  see  that  a  belief  in  life 
and  immortality  are  by  no  means  such  obvious  and  commonplace 
truths  as  our  English  modes  of  thought  and  Christian  education 
would  incline  us  to  consider  them  to  be. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  serious  account  of  a  strange 
subject,  but  we  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Edger  without  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  hopeless  folly  of  the  substance  of  his  scheme  is 
only  matched  by  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  some  of  its  minor 
developments.  Of  all  the  misbegotten  jargons  that  it  was  ever 
our  misfortune  to  read,  that  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
M.  Comte’s  French  with  English  is  the  worst.  It  is  irritating 
enough  to  see  “  actual”  used  for  “  present,”  “  tableau”  for 
“table,”  and  “ensemble”  for  “sum;”  but  when  we  come  to 
such  phrases  as  “  the  social  incorporation  of  the  modern  Prole¬ 
tariat,”  “  the  civic  bond  constituting  an  intermediary  between 
the  elementary  domestic  union  and  the  universal  relationship,” 
“  the  mediseval  evolution,”  “  eminently  exceptional  Judaism,” 
&c.,  we  feel  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  new  religion  is  as 
alien  to  the  English  language  as  it  will  ever  be  to  English  un¬ 
derstandings  and  affections.  We  must  also  notice  that  in  order 
to  consolidate  the  new  religion  a  new  calendar  has  been  formed, 
which  “all  true  Positivists  use,”  and  which,  with  a  characteristically 
French  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  France,  dates  from  1789.  It 
consists  of  thirteen  lunar  months,  dedicated  respectively  to  Moses, 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Caesar,  St.  Paul,  Charlemagne, 
Dante,  Guttemberg,  Shakspeare,  Descartes,  Frederic  II.,  and 
Bichat.  The  odd  day  is  dedicated  to  a  “universal  celebration  of 
the  dead ;”  and  once  in  four  years  there  is  to  be  a  “general  cele¬ 
bration  of  holy  women.”  Every  day  of  the  year  is  put  under  the 
patronage  of  some  great  man — “  adjuncts”  being  appointed  to 
some  days,  to  be  celebrated  in  leap  year.  Some  of  these  are 
irresistibly  absurd.  Thus  the  20th  Moses  is  dedicated  to  Manco- 
Capac,  or,  in  leap  years,  to  the  literal  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands— Tamma-hammaka.  The  26th  of  the  same  month  is 
given  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  27th,  to  Haroun  al  Baschid ; 
though  we  do  not  observe  our  old  friend  Sinbad.  On  the  18th, 


the  faithful  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  worshipping  “the  Theo- 
crats  of  Thibet ;”  and  on  the  19th,  “  the  Theocrats  of  Japan.” 
The  present  paper  is  published,  according  to  the  new  style,  on 
3rd  Charlemagne  69,  being  the  festival  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
(on  leap  years)  of  Henry  the  Fowler. 


A  TOUE.  TO  THE  LAKES. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  HALL  has  drawn  an  abundant  supply  of 
hot  water  out  of  the  new  well  by  which  he  intends  to  fill  the 
lakes  in  St.  James’s  Park  and  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens, 
and  the  Serpentine.  Prudent  householders,  fearing  to  lose  their 
domestic  Vaucluse,  mutter  fervid  denunciations,  while  the  menac¬ 
ing  forms  of  a  Malmesbury,  a  Baring,  and  a  Bentinck  are  not 
wanting  in  cither  House  of  Parliament,  to  testify  against  the 
Minister  who  dared  run  up  so  huge  a  bill  with  so  small  an  amount 
of  Parliamentary  sanction.  The  excuse  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that,  in  reality,  that  body,  or  at  least  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Parliament,  was  an  accomplice  before  the  fact.  The 
House  ordered,  it  seems,  a  particular  bridge  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  building  of  that  particular  bridge  necessitated 
the  water  being  let  off.  When  the  lake  was  dry,  Parliament 
was  not  sitting;  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  cleansing 
of  its  bed  could  be  done  far  more  cheaply  when  the  water  was 
already  let  off  than  if  that  necessary  process  had  to  be  repeated. 
Besides,  there  happened  just  at  the  moment  to  be  a  supply  of 
rubbish  which  could  be  procured  for  nothing,  to  shoot  at  the 
bottom.  All  these  reasons,  as  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  make 
out  a  fair  case  for  what  was  certainly,  in  itself,  an  irregularity  ; 
and,  without  for  a  moment  abandoning  our  zeal  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  vigilance  to  check  extravagance,  we  are  willing  not  to  be 
too  nice  about  a  measure  which  promises  so  greatly  to  add  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  London  as  the  purification  of  the  water 
in  St.  James’s  Park. 

The  second  complaint,  proceeding  from  residents  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  one  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of.  If  it 
should  prove  true  that  the  new  supply  of  water  does  inflict  the 
anticipated  injury,  those  whose  ignorant  presumption  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  struck  upon  a  vein  of  filtered 
Thames  water  must  repair  the  loss  which  they  have  inflicted  on 
persons  little  capable  of  making  it  good  for  themselves.  It  is 
clear  that  a  whole  populous  district  cannot  be  deprived  at  once  of 
its  needful  supply  of  water.  It  is  equally  clear  that  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  health,  to  take  no  other  ground,  demanded  the 
urification  of  the  foetid  pond.  Those  who  cavil  at  the  cost 
ave  only  to  read  Dr.  Hassall’s  report  of  his  analysis  of  the 
samples  of  water  drawn  from  the  two  ends  of  the  Serpentine — 
from  which  both  the  lake  in  St.  James’s  Park  and  that  in 
Buckingham  Palace  Gardens  have  heretofore  been  supplied — 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing.  The  multitudinous  list  of  nasty  creatures  inhabiting 
those  waters,  the  length  of  whose  Latin  names  varies  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  bulk,  is  enough  to  raise  the  alarms  even 
of  persons  who  have  never  trembled  before  the  Comet.  It  was 
judicious  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  to  append  this  report  to  the 
papers  moved  for  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  and  we  thank  him  for 
it.  Seriously  and  soberly,  the  Serpentine  is  pestiferous.  That 
long  and  broad  lake  in  the  heart  of  London,  whose  banks  are 
the  chosen  resort  of  high  and  low,  on  foot,  or  horseback,  and  in 
carriage,  is  a  repository  of  miasma  and  disease,  which  are  only 
waiting  for  some  atmospheric  condition  unfavourable  to  health 
to  break  out  in  a  manner  that  may  carry  conviction  even  to  a 
niggardly  House  of  Commons  and  an  incredulous  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  cause  of  this  monstrous  state  of  things  is  not  less  charac¬ 
teristic  than  the  partial  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evil.  When  the  Serpentine  was  first  made,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  it  was  fed  bv  a  rural  brook  which  collected  the 
waters  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  ran  through  the  fields 
which  then  occupied  the  Bayswater  valley.  London,  however, 
grew  westward,  until,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s 
Report  of  1855,  “the  district  through  which  it  ran  became  so 
populous  and  so  occupied  by  buildings,  that  the  stream,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  buildings  draining  into  it,  became  a  common 
sewer,  contaminating  the  Serpentine,  and  rendering  it  a  nuisance.” 
And  fashionable  London  still  went  on,  year  after  year,  driving, 
walking,  riding  round  about  the  gigantic  cesspool,  snuffing  its 
stercoraceous  gales,  and  boasting  of  our  British  enterprise  and 
common  sense.  At  last,  in  1S34,  a  mighty  afflatus  moved 
the  administrative  and  legislative  mind,  and  an  Act  was 
passed.  This  Act  empowered  the  building  of  “  a  weir,  or 
tumbling  bay,”  two  entire  feet  in  height,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Serpentine,  and  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
in  connexion  with  the  Bayswater  stream ;  and  the  great  result 
of  course  has  been  to  divert  two  feet  of  sewage  into  that  drain, 
and  leave  tho  rest,  as  before,  to  impregnate  the  lake — a  wise 
measure,  everybody  must  own,  of  moderate  and  conservative 
reform.  The  deficit  of  sewage  water  was  made  up  by  a  contract 
with  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation, 
building  in  Westbournia  has  made  so  vast  a  stride  that  the 
sewage-and-water  of  1857  is  probably  just  as  feculent  as  the 
sewage  pure  and  simple  of  1834-  In  Dr.  Hassall  s  words,  “  these 
waters”  (the  specimens  sent  to  him)  “taken  from  opposite 
extremities  of  the  Serpentine,  arc  both  very  bad,  containing  much 
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organic  matter,  vegetable  and  animal,  dead,  living,  and  in  solu¬ 
tion.”  Again,  then,  it  is  clear  something  must  he  done.  Lord 
Malmesbury  would  probably  recommend  another  two  feet  of 
altitude  being  given  to  the  tumbling  bay  ;  but  the  general  sense 
of  London,  at  any  rate — and  we  trust  of  England — would  reply 
that  the  day  for  half-measures  was  gone  by.  Public  feeling 
would  say  that,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  undue  timidity  or 
profligate  extravagance,  the  preservation  of  London  from  the 
risk  of  pestilence  is  an  object  not  less  worthy  of  national  liberality 
than  those  harbours  of  refuge  whose  advocate  Mr.  Bentinck, 
true  to  Norfolk,  has  made  himself. 

This  is  half  the  case.  The  evil  is  patent,  and  the  remedy  is 
equally  so — namely,  to  divert  the  sewage  completely  from  the  Ser¬ 
pentine,  equalize  its  depth,  and  concrete  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  But 
there  is  that  other  half  behind — the  expense  which  this  alteration 
would  entail.  The  work,  if  it  is  to  be  done  effectivel3r,  would 
cost  upwards  of  100,000?.,  and  100,000?.  is  a  little  too  large  a 
figure  for  the  Treasury  to  “sport,”  in  the  dead-days  of  autumn, 
at  the  risk  of  a  snub  and  a  refusal  from  the  next  session  of  Par¬ 
liament — especially  in  face  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  House, 
throwing  away,  in  a  stingy  pet,  that  great  scientific  work,  the 
large  survey  of  Scotland,  to  save  50,000?.,  and  gratify  Sir  Denham 
Norreys.  If  the  Serpentine  is  ever  to  be  regulated,  the  assent  of 
the  national  vestry  must  antecedently  be  obtained.  Whether  or 
not  the  money  will  be  voted,  depends  of  course  entirely  on  the 
turn  which  that  playful  skittishness  natural  to  Supply -nights  may 
happen  to  take  on  the  particular  occasion.  We  would  not  wish  it 
otherwise,  for,  deadly  as  the  physical  miasma  of  the  Serpentine 
may  be,  we  should  not  desire  to  see  it  abated  at  the  risk  of  the 
more  deadly  moral  miasma  of  a  Napoleonic  regime.  But,  because 
Parliament  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  arbiter  of  expenses  even  for 
works  so  clearly  right  and  necessary  as  the  purification  of  the 
Serpentine,  it  should  deal  with  the  case  in  the  large-minded 
spirit  of  an  educated  body  having  custody  of  the  health  and 
credit  of  a  metropolis  such  as  London,  and  not  in  the  temper 
of  a  rustic  vestry  overhauling  an  unpopular  churchwarden’s 
expenses  at  the  last  visitation. 


THE  DUTCH,  EEENCH,  AND  SPANISH  MASTERS  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

E  have  reserved  for  the  present  paper  some  notice  of  the 
chief  of  those  artists  of  the  Low  Countries  who,  deserting 
the  ideal  or  historical  style,  devoted  themselves  to  animal 
painting,  landscapes,  marine  pieces,  or  still  fife.  And  these, 
with  the  genre  painters  of  Holland,  and  the  somewhat  excep¬ 
tional  school  of  Spain,  and  the  French  paysagistes,  will  bring 
us  to  the  end  of  the  saloons  of  ancient  art  in  the  Manchester 
Exhibition. 

Among  animal  painters,  none  can  be  compared  with  Franz 
Snyders,  the  friend  and  collaborateur  of  Rubens  himself,  and  whose 
admirable  likeness  by  Van  Dyck  is  to  be  seen  in  this  collection. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  often  painted  animals  for  Rubens — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  vulture  in  the  “Prometheus”  (534),  noticed  in  a  former 
paper — while  Rubens  returned  the  favour  by  drawing  the  human 
figure  in  Snyders’  pictures.  The  “Boar  Hunt”  (565),  contributed 
by  Lord  Derby,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  joint  work.  But  an¬ 
other  “Boar  Hunt  ”  (573),  from  the  Fesch  Collection,  and  now 
the  property  of  Sir  P.  Egerton,  is  still  finer.  “  A  Stork  in  the 
Air  beset  by  Hawks  ”  (535),  belonging  to  Mr.  Tollemache,  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Snyders’  unassisted  style;  and  the  two 
large  “  Market  Scenes  ”  (645,  572),  contributed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  are  very  noticeable — the  first  for  its  revolting  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  realities  of  a  butcher’s  shop — the  latter,  by  con¬ 
trast,  for  its  masterly  representation  of  the  pleasanter  vendibles 
of  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  freshness,  and  bloom,  and  colour  of 
which  transport  the  spectator  to  Covent  Garden,  and  almost 
reconcile  him  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Besides  the  “  Dead 
Game  ”  (34),  in  the  Hertford  Saloon,  we  notice  but  one  Weenix, 
and  that  an  unimportant  “  Game-piece  ”  (709)  at  Manchester; 
but  there  are  several  capital  Paul  Potters.  Of  this  artist, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  sends  (996)  “A  Man  in  a  Barn,”  and  a  “  Cattle- 
piece”  (1006);  the  Queen,  a  “Stable  Scene”  (997);  Mr.  Walter, 
“Two  Cows  and  a  Bull”  (998);  and  Mr.  Holford  and  Mr.  San¬ 
derson  each  a  picture  of  the  same  character.  There  are  .several 
Cuyps  of  average  merit,  of  which  we  need  only  notice  parti¬ 
cularly  a  “  Man  holding  a  Horse  ”  (764),  from  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  others  are  generally  landscapes  ;  but  one,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Loyd  (714),  has  for  its  subject  “The  Prince  of 
Orange  starting  on  a  Coursing  Expedition.”  The  romantic  and 
“  Cavalier  ”  style  of  Philip  Wouwermau  may  be  studied  very 
thoroughly  at  Manchester.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  famous 
“  Coup  de  Pistolet  ”  (980),  contributed  by  her  Majesty  ;  and  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  “Cavalry  Charge”  (989),  from  the 
Fesch  Gallery,  which  has  passed  into  the  ownership  of  Lord 
Ellesmere.  Add  to  these  “La  Course  au  Harenc”  (988),  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Holford,  and  Miss  Bredels’  “  Conclude  des 
Dames  pour  laChasse,”if  you  would  appreciate  the  character 
and  artistic  merits  of  this  spirited  and  courtly  painter.  We 
may  next  notice  the  marine  and  landscape  painters,  such  as 
Bakhuysen,  the  Van  der  Veldes,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  and  Both. 
Of  the  style  of  the  last  of  these,  the  “Muleteer”  (719),  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Walter,  is  the  best  example  at  Manchester.  The 
landscape  (992)  of  Mr.  Ilolford’s,  called  the  “Little  Diamond,” 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Berghem,  and  722,  belonging  to  Lord 


Hatherton,  an  equally  characteristic  one  of  Hobbema.  Jacob 
Ruysdael,  the  master  of  Hobbema,  is  still  better  represented. 
His  “Waterfall”  (41),  is  one  of  the  very  choicest  gems  of  the 
Hertford  Collection,  and  there  are  twenty  other  examples  of  un¬ 
usual  merit.  Among  these  we  would  signalize  the  charming 
landscape  entitled  “  Solitude”  (756),  belonging  to  the  Rev.  F. 
Leicester  ;  “  Bentheim  Castle,  on  the  Rhine  ”  (708),  the  property 
of  Mr.  Walter,  a  most  exquisite  picture;  and  another  one  of 
first-rate  excellence,  a  “  View  of  the  Y,”  with  a  cloudy  sky  and 
agitated  water  (958),  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  Forster.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  enumerate  all  the  admirable  works  of  this 
very  powerful  artist.  “  Velvet,”  or,  “  Flower”  Breughel,  so  called 
to  distinguisli  him  from  his  father  and  brother,  who  rejoice  in  the 
less  agreeable  surnames  of  “Peasant”  and  “Hell”  Breughel, 
must  not  he  omitted  among  Flemish  landscape  painters.  His 
date  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  last-named  artists,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  to  a  strictly  chronological  order  among  these 
painters.  By  him  we  find  a  scenic  picture  (543)  belonging  to 
Lord  Spencer,  and  four  concetti  representing  the  elements  (554), 
in  which  latter  he  is  associated  with  Rottenhammer.  The  iarge 
“  Sea-piece”  (30),  in  the  Hertford  collection,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
William  Van  der  Velde ;  and  there  are  other  fine  examples  of 
this  master,  so  deservedly  a  favourite  with  English  collectors. 
Among  these  we  would  particularize  Lord  Listowel’s  “  Sea 
Fight”  (879),  Mr.  Field’s  “Calm”  (967),  and  Lord  Yarborough’s 
“  Golden  Devil”  (669) — representing  a  half-length  of  Sir  Phineas 
Pett  and  a  view  of  his  man-of-war.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  contributes 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  other  great  marine  painter,  Ludolph 
Bakhuysen— a  “  Sea  Coast  with  Boat  taking  in  Cargo”  (882) 
— showing  a  fresh  gale  and  much  shipping.  The  other  specimens 
of  this  master  seem  comparatively  unimportant. 

Omitting  a  multitude  of  names  of  minor  interest,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  followed  in  any  systematic  order,  owing  to  the  confused 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  of  this  period — which  have  over¬ 
flowed  from  the  great  south  saloons  to  the  staircase  of  the  east 
gallery  and  the  corridor  leading  to  the  railway  station,  where  all 
styles  and  schools  jostle  each  other  in  extreme  confusion — we 
may  now  go  to  the  Dutch  painters  of  low  life  and  genre,  the 
choicest  specimens  of  whose  works  are  hung  on  a  central  screen 
in  the  Hertford  Saloon.  Of  these,  David  Teniers  the  younger, 
who  was  their  chief,  was  almost  the  only  one  who  was  not  a 
Hollander  by  birth.  The  careful  finish  of  his  style,  his  coarse 
humour,  and  the  intolerable  vulgarity  of  his  favourite  subjects, 
are  fully  exemplified  at  Manchester.  For  instance,  we  have  here 
“  Four  Boors  at  a  Table”  (1021),  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  drunken  orgies,  and  village  revels,  and 
guardroom  debaucheries.  In  Lord  Ward’s  picture  (1022)  of  “  Our 
Lord  crowned  with  Thorns,”  we  have  an  undoubtedly  powerful, 
but  a  distressingly  irreverent,  specimen  of  this  artist’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  a  higher  kind  of  subject.  The  bamboccicite  of  the  two 
Ostades  and  Adrian  Brouwer,  with  their  immediate  followers, 
need  not  detain  us.  We  pass  on  to  Jan  Steen,  the  tipsy  publican, 
whose  works,  degraded  as  they  are  in  aim  and  subject,  have  a 
certain  racy  humour  which  is  absent  from  the  insipid  vulgarities 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  His  “  Village  School”  (935),  for 
which  Lord  Ellesmere  is  said  to  have  given  1500?.,  is  one  of  his 
most  famous  productions.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope’s  “Dinner”  (936), 
and  Mr.  E.  Loyd’s  “  Artists  in  a  Balcony”  (932),  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  such  as  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
his  style.  The  picture  called  “  The  Effects  of  Intemperance” — 
what  a  subject  for  art ! — does  not  tempt  us  to  a  description. 

It  is  a  relief  to  leave  the  pot-house  for  the  purer  atmosphere 
of  the  higher  order  of  genre  painters,  headed  by  Terburg.  A 
replica  of  his  Hague  picture,  called  the  “  Satin  Gown,”  immor¬ 
talized  by  the  description  of  Goethe,  is  contributed  (1049)  t>Y 
Lord  Ellesmere.  His  “  Council  of  Trent”  (524),  which  can 
scarcely  be  rightly  named,  is  a  singularly  treated  composition,  of 
small  artistic  value.  Gerard  Dow,  superior  to  all  his  fellows  in 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  execution,  is  remarkable  also  for  the 
innocent  homeliness,  and  sometimes  the  comparative  refinement, 
of  his  subjects.  His  “  Girl  at  a  Window”  (1045),  belonging  to 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen;  and  “La 
Menagere” — more  vulgarly,  “  a  woman  cleaning  a  saucepan” — 
from  Buckingham  Palace  (1075),  is  very  noticeable.  An  eminent 
pupil  of  his,  Franz  van  Mieris,  is  represented  by  four  excellent 
pictures  at  Manchester;  of  which  “A  Gentleman”  (1073),  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  is  the  most  memorable.  “  The 
Intruder”  (1059),  by  Metzu,  and  “A  Lady,”  in  white  satin, 
feeding  a  parrot  at  a  window  (1058),  by  Netscher,  are  capital 
pictures  of  their  sort;  and  these,  together  with  “  Le  Roi  De- 
trousse”  (1052),  a  work  of  Schalken’s,  belonging  to  the  Queen, 
and  two  first-rate  specimens  of  Maas,  “A  Girl  Sewing”  (1071), 
and  “  The  Listener”  (1079),  are  the  last  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Dutch  genre  painting  which  we  need  particularly  specify. 

Manchester  possesses  some  average  specimens  of  the  school  of 
landscape  painters  under  which  Paul  Bril,  Elzheimer,  and  Poelen- 
burg  may  be  classed.  These,  however,  need  not  detain  us  from 
the  more  important  French  school  of  “  heroic”  landscape,  founded 
by  Nicholas  Poussin,  but  derived,  as  was  also  the  manner  of  these 
Flemish  artists,  from  Annibale  Carracci.  Lord  Hertford  con¬ 
tributes  noble  specimens  of  each  Poussin;  the  “  Seasons  ”  (35), 
by  Nicholas,  and  “  Tivoli  ”  (36),  by  Gaspar.  And  there  are  a 
host  of  less  important  works  by  these  artificial  painters,  as  well 
in  the  academic  style  as  in  pure  landscape,  which  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  right  estimate  of  their  merits  in  the  history  of 
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art.  There  are  next  some  lovely  Claudes  to  be  noticed,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  Poetical  Landscape  ”  (650),  and  the  “  Seaport  ”  (655), 
from  Windsor,  a  landscape  contributed  by  Lord  Westminster 
from  Grosvenor  House,  and  another  (649),  belonging  to  Lord 
Burlington,  in  which  the  distance  is  most  deliciously  toned,  and 
the  aerial  perspective  is  most  glowing  and  transparent.  This 
will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  some  other 
conspicuous  names  of  French  artists.  The  refined  but  feeble 
idealism  of  Philip  de  Champagne  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
large  altar-piece  of  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ”  (37)  in  the 
Hertford  Gallery  ;  and  the  still  more  insipid  academic  design  of 
Mignard  is  exemplified  in  the  “  Woman  of  Samaria  ”  (707),  con¬ 
tributed  by  Lord  Westminster — the  composition  so  often  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  embroidery  frames  of  our  grandmothers.  The  last 
French  names  to  be  specified  are  Watteau  and  Greuze.  By  the 
former  there  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  “Fete  Champetre,” 
from  the  Fesch  Collection  (27)  in  the  Hertford  Saloon  ;  and  the 
latter  artist  is  represented  by  several  of  his  peculiar  female  heads, 
graceful  and  vivid  enough,  but  overdone  with  sentimentality,  and 
finished  in  that  hazy  style  of  outline  and  colouring  which  found 
an  imitator  in  our  English  painter  Bussell. 

The  painters  whose  speciality  is  architecture  are  but  imperfectly 
represented  at  Manchester.  We  find,  for  instance,  no  Steenwyck 
and  no  Neefs  in  the  collection.  There  is,  however,  a  good  interior 
of  a  church,  by  Do  Witte  (806) ;  besides  two  somewhat  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  by  Panini  (832),  and  a  variety  of  familiar  views  in 
London  and  Venice,  by  Canaletto. 

There  remains  now  only  the  Spanish  school  to  be  considered ; 
and  in  this  department  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is  unusually 
rich,  thanks  to  the  collections  of  Mr.  Stirling,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and 
others.  Morales  of  Badajoz,  surnamed  “El  Divino’’  (1509 — 
1586),  is  the  first  to  be  noticed;  and  of  his  works,  the  affecting 
“  Head  of  our  Saviour”  (801)  is  the  most  remarkable.  Many 
Spanish  artists  hitherto  little  known  to  English  connoisseurs  by 
name,  and  much  less  by  their  works,  we  must,  for  want  of  space, 
pass  over  with  a  mere  enumeration.  Such  are  Guttierrez,  Luis 
de  Vargas,  Pacheco,  De  Moya,  Iriarte,  Antolinez,  Joanez,  and 
Orrcnte.  Portraits  of  themselves,  by  El  Mudo  (216)  and  Car- 
duclio  (516),  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Stirling,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  there  is  another  exceedingly  interesting  likeness  by 
De  Simo  (810)  of  Juan  Palomino  Velasco,  the  Vasari  of  Spain. 
Still  better  is  “his  own  Portrait,”  by  Juan  de  las  Boelas  (529), 
and  the  “  Holy  Family”  by  the  same  artist  (530)  is  worth  study. 
The  specimens  of  Francisco  Herrera,  contributed  by  Mr.  Stir¬ 
ling  and  Mr.  Stephens,  are  not  specially,  remarkable  ;  but  those 
of  Alonzo  Cano  are  of  considerable  beauty  and  importance.  His 
“Madonna  and  Child”  (762),  belonging  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  is  a 
thoroughly  Spanish  naturalistic  picture,  but  very  gracious  and 
reverent.  The  artist’s  own  portrait,  with  a  skull  on  the  table 
(748),  from  Mr.  Stirling’s  collection,  is  finely  treated.  The 
Zurbarans,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  are  both  numerous 
and  excellent.  There  are  no  less  than  three  Madonnas  by  this 
artist — Assumptions  or  Conceptions — all  of  them  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  powerful.  Of  the  three,  the  “  Begina  Angelorum” 
(778)  seems  to  us  the  finest;  quite  naturalistic  of  course,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  Spanish  art,  but  certainly  reaching  a  very  high, 
if  not  the  highest,  ideal  of  merely  earthly  and  unspiritualized 
beauty.  Lord  Elcho’s  “Virgin  in  Glory”  (793)  i3  disappointing; 
the  principal  figure  is  a  rather  mean-looking  young  woman, 
and  the  two  saints  below  are  in  melodramatic  attitudes.  With 
these  should  be  compared  the  first-rate  picture,  belonging  to 
the  Speaker  (796),  of  one  of  the  two  patron-saints  of  Seville 
—a  richly-dressed  Spanish  maiden,  with  her  ctlcarrazas  at 
her  feet.  And  the  awful  full-length  figure  of  “St.  Francis” 
(790),  which  reaches  the  furthest  limit  of  ecstatic,  if  not  insane, 
austerity  and  asceticism,  will  arrest  every  eye  in  the  saloon 
where  it  hangs  by  its  startling  contrast  to  the  beauty  and 
gaiety  surrounding  it.  With  Zurbaran  we  may  compare 
Francisco  de  Bibalta  (1555 — 1628).  His  “  Last  Judgment” 
(526)  and  “St.  John”  (525)  will  attract  but  little  sympathy; 
but  the  “Portraits  of  Himself  and  his  Wife”  (230),  from  Sir 
W.  Eden’s  collection,  are  fascinating  at  once  by  their  intensity 
and  delightful  expression.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to 
select  for  notice  from  the  magnificent  portraits  by  Velasquez 
here  assembled.  Four  from  Lord  Hertford’s  gallery  are 
worthy  of  all  praise — being  two  portraits  of  the  Infant  Don 
Balthazar  Carlos,  one  of  them  on  horseback,  and  two  un¬ 
known  likenesses  of  conspicuous  power.  The  artistic  merits 
of  the  portraits  by  this  master  quite  rival  their  historical 
interest.  So  it  is  with  the  “  Count-Duke  Olivarez”  (737), 
contributed  by  Colonel  Baillie — in  which,  however,  the  evident 
truthfulness  of  the  likeness  carries  with  it  conviction  to  the 
beholder.  One  of  the  very  finest  of  Velasquez’s  portraits  here 
is  the  unnamed  “  Nobleman”  (780),  belonging  to  Lord  Stanhope. 
Two  separate  portraits  of  Philip  IV.  (779  and  728),  and  one  of 
his  Queen  (73b),  must  also  be  selected  as  being  most  remarkable. 
The  almost  idiotic  boy,  “  the  Cardinal  Infant  Don  Ferdinand  of 
Austria”  (785)  scarcely  deserved  such  immortality.  “  Queen 
Mariana  of  Austria”  (628),  is  a  miracle  of  bad  taste  in  every 
way  ;  and  among  various  figure  pieces  of  this  artist  in  another 
style,  the  “  Venus”  (787),  belonging  to  Mr.  Morritt,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  modesty  of  Spanish  design.  Two  very 
remarkable  portraits  by  Carreno  must  claim  our  next  notice. 
The  half-length  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  Philip  IV.’s  natural  son 
(749)>  is  a  noble  portraiture  ;  and  the  youthful  “  Charles  II.  of 


Spain”  (739),  is  a  characteristic  picture,  in  which  the  degenerate 
physique  and  fatuous  expression  of  the  Spanish  line  are  most  for¬ 
cibly  represented.  At  last  we  arrive  atMurillo,  for  whose  numerous 
and  beautiful  works  a  special  vestibule  is  reserved  at  Manchester. 
No  painter,  perhaps,  is  so  well  illustrated  as  Murillo  in  the  whole 
Exhibition.  At  least  thirty  of  his  pictures  are  here  collected, 
many  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  the  artist’s  various  styles.  In 
portraiture,  we  have  two  likenesses  of  himself ;  one  as  a  young 
man  (632),  belonging  to  Mr.  Marshall;  the  other,  that  most 
superb  picture  of  Lord  Spencer’s  (640),  which  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  so  great  an  ornament  of  the  British  Institution  a  few 
years  since.  Lord  Hertford  contributes  five  glorious  works  by 
this  master — of  which  “The  Charity  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villa 
Nueva”  (2),  and  the  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  (1),  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Of  the  rest  we  can  only  select  a  few  of  the 
most  striking.  Such  are  Sir  Culling  Eardley’s  “  Madonna  in 
Glory”  (641),  Mr.  Staniforth’s  charming  “Holy  Family”  (639) — 
so  well  known  by  engravings ;  Mr.  Stirling’s  iarge  composition 
of  the  “  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John”  (637) ;  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts’s  “  St.  Anthony  on  his  knees”  (634)  ;  and  Lord 
Elcho’s  “  St.  Augustine  and  the  Infant  Saviour”  (622).  Lord 
Overstone’s  “  Virgin  and  Child”  (642),  brought  from  Spain  by 
Mr.  Ford,  is  a  charming  specimen  of  its  kind  ;  and  Mr.  Birc-hall’s 
“  Ecce  Homo”  (644),  with  Lord  Overstone’s  exquisite  “  Head  of 
the  Saviour”  on  the  Veronica  (623),  are  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  “  Flight  into  Egypt  ”  (643),  belonging  to  Sir  Culling 
Eardley,  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  of  course  eminently 
human  and  naturalistic,  but  full  of  pure  and  refined  feeling ;  a 
Southern  counterpart — it  has  always  struck  us — of  that  word- 
picture  of  a  young  mother  and  child  with  the  guardian  husband, 
which  forms  the  striking  introductory  scene  of  the  Wilhelm 
Meister’s  Wauderjahre.  We  need  not  linger  on  the  unimportant 
specimens  of  Murillo’s  landscapes  or  genre  painting  to  be  found 
at  Manchester.  With  these  remarks  on  the  Spanish  school,  so 
new  to  English  eyes  and  so  thoroughly  represented  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Exhibition,  we  conclude  our  notices  of  the  extraordinarily 
fine  collection  of  ancient  masters  that  forms  confessedly  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Manchester  Palace. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  entitled  Account  of  the 
Construction  of  the  New  National  Standard  of  Length,  and 
of  its  Principal  Copies.  The  author  premises  that  the  work 
to  which  his  account  relates  was  executed  almost  entirely 
by  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  The  paper  commences 
with  a  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Standards,  and  of 
the  methods  of  using  them  in  Base  and  Pendulum  Measures 
anterior  to  the  legalization  of  the  Imperial  Standards  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1824.  The  first  record  cited  is  that  of  the 
laying  down  of  the  English  standard  yard  on  the  Boyal  Society’s 
brass  bar,  and  allusion  is  made  to  the  comparisons  by  Graham, 
Maskelyne,  Boy,  Shuckburgh,  and  others.  The  author  then 
gives  a  description  of  the  Comparisons  of  standards  constructed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1824  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  for  the  consideration  of  standards  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Standard  in  1834  ;  with  remarks  suggested 
by  the  advance  of  collateral  theory  and  experiments  in  that 
interval.  The  constructions  of  the  Ordnance  standard  bars,  and 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society’s  tubular  scale  are  described, 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  account  of  their  comparisons.  The 
result  of  the  author’s  inquiry  into  the  points  of  support  of  a  bar 
proper  for  preventing  extension  of  its  upper  surface  by  its  flexure 
is  given.  The  state  of  the  science  of  standards  in  the  year  1834  is 
then  described  as  follows : — It  had  been  shown  that  it  wras 
imprudent  to  trust  to  points  or  lines  traced  on  the  surface  of  a 
bar ;  and  therefore  supposing  the  standard  to  be  a  line  measure, 
only  two  lines  or  points  ought  to  be  used,  sunk  to  the  middle  of 
the  bar’s  thickness.  It  had.  further  been  ascertained  that  it  was 
imprudent  to  lay  the  bar  upon  a  table,  or  upon  fixed  supports  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  the  bar  must  be  stiff  enough  to  bear  to 
be  supported  upon  a  few  points  at  which  rollers  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  applied.  The  physical  reference  provided  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1824  was  erroneous  in  one  particular,  and  doubt¬ 
ful  in  another ;  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  similar  uncertainties 
might  be  found  in  any  other  physical  reference,  the  conviction 
was  gradually  rising  that  it  would  be  better  to  trust  for  restora¬ 
tion  to  attested  copies  of  the  standard.  The  question  of  the 
propriety  of  adopting  line-measure  or  end-measure  for  the 
national  standard,  which  in  this  country  had  been  practically 
decided  in  favour  of  line-measure,  had  again  been  raised  by 
Bessel’s  adoption  of  end-measure,  when  in  1834  the  fire  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed  the  standard. 

A  Commission  was  now  appointed  by  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  the  lost  standard.  The  first  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  a  material  standard,  without  any  reference 
to  physical  experiments,  and  that  four  copies  should  be  made,  of 
which  one  should  be  immured  in  the  wall  of  a  public  building;  also, 
that  these  copies  should,  by  means  of  bars  which  had  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  standard,  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal 
in  length  to  the  old  standard,  and  that  the  superintendence 
of  construction  should  be  intrusted  to  a  committee.  These  re¬ 
commendations  were  adopted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  superintending 
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committee,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Baily,  E.E.S.,  as  immediate 
manager  of  the  work.  Mr.  Baily  made  many  experiments  on  the 
fitness  of  different  alloys,  and  finally  fixed  upon  a  hard  bronze, 
or  gun-metal,  as  best  for  the  standards.  He  then  made  numerous 
experiments  on  the  thermometrical  expansion  of  different  metals, 
compared  the  various  bars  on  which  the  restoration  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  must  depend,  and  proved  that  the  Astronomical  Society’s 
tubular  scale  was  not  worthy  of  entire  credit  as  a  means  of  restoring 
the  length  of  the  old  standard.  Mr.  Baily’s  death  interrupted 
these  inquiries.  Generally,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  refer  in  any  degree  to  Shuckburgh’s  scale 
(adopted  by  Eater  as  the  scientific  standard),  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  security  whatever  that,  in  retaining  documentary  or  nu¬ 
merical  expressions  of  measure  founded  on  this  scale,  we  were 
referring  to  a  consistent  system. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks,  eminent  for  his  mathematical  attainments 
and  distinguished  as  an  astronomer,  was  now  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Baily  in  the  work  of  constructing  a  new  standard  of 
length.  He  made  new  thermometers,  and  a  massive  and  highly- 
ingenious  comparing  apparatus,  which  he  set  up  in  a  ’cellar  in 
Somerset  House,  where  he  laboured  gratuitously  for  many  years 
on  the  delicate  task  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Airy  gives  a  full 
account  of  all  Mr.  Sheepshank s’s  experiments  on  the  expansion  of 
various  metals,  which  were  of  the  most  elaborate  nature,  and 
extended  from  1847  1°  i855>  'when  they  ceased  by  his  death. 

The  Astronomer-Boyal  now  undertook  the  completion  of  the 
important  national  work,  and  superintended  the  completion  of 
end-measure  bars,  which  had  been  begun  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 
The  general  principle  of  these  bars  is  this  : — If  two  end-bars 
have  each  a  defining  mark  almost  equally  distant  in  the  two 
bars  from  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  if  the  two  bars  are  placed 
end  to  end,  the  longer  segment  of  the  one  touching  the  shorter 
segment  of  the  other,  the  distance  between  the  two  lines  can  be 
compared  by  microscopes  with  a  line-standard.  If  the  contacts 
be  now  made  by  the  other  ends,  a  similar  comparison  can  be 
made.  If  the  two  results  be  added  together,  we  have  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  sum  of  the  entire  lengths  of  the  two  end-standards 
with  double  the  length  of  the  line-standard.  This  operation 
being  performed  so  as  to  effect  a  comparison  of  the  three  pairs, 
which  can  be  made  from  three  end-standards  (the  sum  of  each 
pair  being  compared  with  the  double  line-standard),  we  have 
three  simple  equations,  from  which  the  lengths  of  the  true  end- 
standards  can  be  deduced.  The  end-bars  are  constructed,  some 
of  bronze,  some  of  iron  or  steel,  but  in  all  the  ends  are  of  agate, 
ground  to  the  curvature  of  a  large  sphere,  whose  centre  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  bar.  The  lengths  of  three  bronze  end-bars 
and  of  four  iron  or  steel  end-bars  were  determined  by  this 
process. 

Mr.  Airy  concludes  his  paper  by  giving  a  statement  of  the  closing 
official  proceedings  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  national 
standard  of  length,  together  with  extracts  from  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  legalizing  the  new  standard,  a  table  of  standard  tempe¬ 
ratures  for  the  compared  bars,  and  an  account  of  the  disposal  of 
the  bars.  The  Act  of  Parliament  (18  &  19  Viet.  c.  72)  requires  the 
bar  to  be  deposited  at  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  numbered  1,  as 
being  the  genuine  standard  of  the  measure  of  length  called  a 
yard,  and  recognises  four  copies  as  available  for  restoration  of  the 
standard  in  case  of  loss.  These  copies  are — No.  2,  deposited  at 
the  Boyal  Mint ;  No.  3,  in  charge  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
now  in  a  fire-proof  vault  in  Burlington  House;  No.  4,  immured 
in  the  cell  of  the  recess  on  the  cast  side  of  the  lower  waiting-hall 
in  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster;  and  No.  5,  deposited  at  the 
Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

The  total  number  of  bars  accurately  compared  is  seventy-eight. 
Of  these,  four  tubular  scales  were  not  the  property  of  the  British 
Government.  Seven  are  end-measures — all  the  remainder  are 
line  measures.  They  have  been  distributed  liberally  to  foreign 
Governments  and  to  British  offices.  Several,  however,  remain  at 
the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  still  disposable.  The  whole 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  preparation  and  comparison  of 
the  standards  are  preserved  at  the  Boyal  Observatory. 


CAMMA. 

AMMA  is  the  greatest  of  Madame  Bistori’s  triumphs. 
There  is  no  piece  in  her  repertory  in  which  she  has  so  much 
to  do,  and  is  so  constantly  on  the  stage,  or  which  exhibits  so  effec¬ 
tively  the  whole  range  of  her  powers.  It  has  been  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  her  by  Signor  Montanelli,  and  the  author  has  been 
singularly  happy  both  in  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  and  in  the 
mode  of  treating  it  which  he  has  adopted.  The  mere  outline  of 
the  plot  at  once  shows,  to  those  accustomed  to  Madame  Bistori’s 
performances,  how  ample  must  be  the  scopeafforded  her.  Thestory 
is  taken  from  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  and  has  been  preserved 
almost  unaltered  in  the  drama.  Camma  is  a  priestess  among  the 
Celts  of  Galatia,  and  as  a  woman  of  noble  character  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  natural  gifts,  is  the  centre  of  the  Druidical  worship  of  the 
country.  She  is  married  to  Sinato,  tetrarch  of  Pessinus,  and  is 
secretly  loved  by  a  rival  prince,  called  in  the  play  Sinoro.  The 
lover,  unable  to  approach  the  pure  Camma,  who  is  devoted  to 
her  husband,  kills  Sinato  by  stealth,  and  then  succeeding  to  the 
government  of  the  district,  woos  Camma  openly.  At  first  she  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  awful  blow  that  has  fallen  on  her,  but  she 
soon  determines  to  postpone  sorrow  to  vengeance.  She  feels 


convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Sinoro,  and  she  looks  on  it  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  destroy  him,  not  only  because  he  is  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  but  also  because  he  has  shown  himself  inclined  to 
favour  the  invading  Bomans,  and  prove  faithless  to  his 
country’s  gods.  To  gain  her  end,  she  affects  to  listen  to  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  Sinoro,  and  manages  to  extract  from  him 
the  avowal  that  it  was  for  her  love  that  he  killed  Sinato.  To 
the  amazement  of  her  most  trusted  confidants  she  consents  to 
marry  the  murderer.  The  marriage  is  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  and  grandeur.  A  local  rite  demands  that  the  bride 
shall  bring  a  sacred  cup  from  a  temple  aucl  share  its  contents 
with  the  bridegroom.  As  Camma  brings  it  forward,  she  drops 
poison  into  it,  drinks  the  deadly  draught  herself,  and  then  hands 
it.  to  Sinoro.  He  drains  the  cup,  and  then  she  knows  that  her 
work  is  accomplished.  She  announces  to  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude  what  she  has  done,  proclaims  the  guilt  of  Sinoro,  and  he  is 
led  away  to  die.  She  herself  yields  before  long  to  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  but  she  dies  in  a  transport  of  beatific  joy,  conscious  of 
the  approval  of  the  gods,  and  already  seeing  her  Sinato  waiting 
to  welcome  her  into  the  regions  of  bliss. 

In  the  first  act,  Camma  comes  before  us  as  the  happy  wife, 
cheering  the  hours  of  her  husband’s  absence  by  the  assiduous 
celebration  of  religious  rites.  This  part  is  expanded  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  require,  in  order,  appa¬ 
rently,  to  give  Madame  Bistori  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
tenderness,  both  of  voice  and  manner,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  her  acting  whenever  the  character  of  her  part  per¬ 
mits  it,  and  which  heightens  by  contrast  the  effect  produced  by 
her  representation  of  the  fiercer  passions.  When  Camma  first 
hears  of  her  husband’s  death,  her  immediate  thought  is  that  it  is 
in  her  power  to  rejoin  him,  and  that  she  will  hasten  to  kill 
herself.  But  when  she  learns  that  he  has  been  treacherously 
assassinated,  she  bids  death  wait  awhile,  and  exclaims  that 
she  will  live  for  justice.  She  banishes  all  feminine  affection 
from  her  heart,  and  becomes  solely  the  avenging  Druidess.  As 
she  says  this,  Camma  gradually  puts  off  her  mood  of  tenderness, 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  sterner  emotions  that  possess  her. 
She  seems  to  penetrate  into  the  invisible  world,  and  to  see  the 
gods  calling  her  to  her  appointed  work.  This  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  part  of  the  play,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget  the 
look  of  frenzied  abstraction  with  which  Madame  Bistori  seems 
to  glare  into  the  vacancy  of  space  as  she  exclaims  that  she  sees, 
seated  on  his  throne  of  rocks,  the  Divine  Judge  of  departed  souls. 
Sinoro  enters,  and  then  Camma  is  instantly  endowed  with  a 
preternatural  assurance  that  he  is  the  murderer,  and  the  curtain 
falls  as  she  whispers  to  herself  that  her  victim  stands  before 
her. 

But  the  real  burthen  of  the  acting,  and  the  real  strength  of  the 
play,  lie  in  the  second  act.  It  is  there  that  Camma  extracts 
from  Sinoro  the  secret  of  his  crime.  She  pretends  that  she  is 
overpowered  by  a  terrible  desire  to  see  and  reward  the  man  who, 
for  her  sake,  has  stained  his  sold  so  deeply,  for  she  has  been  told 
by  a  dying  prophetess  of  the  tribe,  that  it  was  love  for  her  that 
brought  her  husband  to  his  bloody  grave.  Sinoro,  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  this,  but  persuaded  by  her  earnestness  and  vehe¬ 
mence,  tells  her  that  he  was  the  murderer.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  all  that  Madame  Bistori’s  acting  contains  while  this  is 
going  on.  She  shows  to  the  audience  the  unutterable  aversion 
and  loathing  she  has  for  the  wretch  before  her  ;  and  then,  by  a 
transition  almost  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow,  she  is  smiling 
with  a  hollow  and  ghastly,  but  alluring,  smile  on  Sinoro.  At 
length  the  climax  is  reached.  Sinoro,  thinking  to  surpass  the 
naked  avowal  of  the  murder,  boasts  that,  maddened  by  jealousy, 
he  tore  out  the  dead  man’s  heart,  and  still  wears  it  as  a  record  of 
his  triumph.  Camma,  speaking  aside,  exclaims  that  she  can 
contain  herself  no  longer  ;  but  Sinoro,  confident  in  the  merits  of 
his  audacious  love,  asks  her  to  crown  his  wishes,  and  to  give  him 
her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  union.  With  an  expression 
of  mixed  joy,  cruelty,  hate,  and  exultation,  she  extends  her  hand 
after  a  moment’s  reluctance,  and,  suddenly  clasping  his,  cries  out 
in  a  voice  that  only  the  audience  is  supposed  to  hear,  “  Mia 
preda  afferro.”  She  grasps  her  prey,  and  secretly  vows  that  his 
marriage  bed  shall  be  the  tomb. 

The  third  act  contains  the  poisoning  of  Sinoro  at  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  death  of  Camma.  The  former  is  made  subordinate 
to  the  latter.  Not  but  that  the  stately  ceremony,  the  solemn 
introduction  of  the  sacred  cup,  the  strained  watchfulness  of 
Camma  while  Sinoro  drinks  the  poison,  and  her  bui’st  of 
triumph  when  the  deed  is  done,  combine  to  make  a  very 
effective  scene.  But  the  stress  of  the  act  is  thrown  upon  the 
representation  of  Camma’s  mental  state  after  her  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  has  been  satisfied.  She  is  then  the  saint  waiting  for  the 
reward  she  has  earned  by  so  fearful  and  devoted  a  sacrifice — the 
wife  on  the  eve  of  again  seeing  her  beloved  husband,  the  patriot 
priestess  longing  to  present  herself  before  the  gods  whom  she 
has  taught  her  country  to  honour.  It  has  obviously  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  give  a  unity  to  his  drama  by  recalling  at 
the  close  the  feelings  which  Camma  inspired  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  conclude  by  showing  her  on  her  softer  and  tenderer 
side.  It  is  needless  to  3ay  with  what  skill  Madame  Bistori 
embodies  the  aim  of  the  dramatist,  and  how  impressive  is  the 
final  scene,  in  which  Camma,  as  she  lies  dying,  sees  the  heavens 
opened,  and  beholds  her  assembled  dear  ones  greeting  her — 

Quale  schiera  di  prodi,  i  cari  in  folia, 

La  madre,  il  padre  mio,  Sinato :  al  volo. 
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MUSIC. 

THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

IN  one  point  of  view,  the  great  musical  experiment  which  has 
been  tried  this  week  at  Sydenham  lias  proved  a  decided 
success.  It  has  been  shown  that  two  thousand  five  hundred 
performers  can  be  selected  from  the  various  musical  societies, 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  capable  of  rendering  Handel’s 
choruses  with  almost  faultless  precision  ;  and  from  this  fact, 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
musical  cultivation  now  prevailing  in  England.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  difference  of  the  distances  at  which  the  various 
individuals  of  this  enormous  band  are  placed  with  respect  to 
the  auditory  does  not  perceptibly  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
the  music.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  so  large  a  number  of 
singers  and  players  under  the  strict  control  of  the  conductor’s 
baton  has  been  shown  to  be  surmountable,  and  to  Signor  Costa 
our  congratulations  are  due  upon  the  courage  and  perseverance 
by  which  this  result  has  been  effected.  The  drawback  to  the 
perfection  of  the  performance  lies  in  this — that  many  of  the 
vocal  solo  parts  and  the  piano  passages  of  the  accompaniments 
are,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  orchestra,  wholly  or  nearly 
inaudible,  and  that  even  the  choruses  have  not  the  same  bril¬ 
liancy  and  resonance  which  they  usually  have  in  apartments 
of  limited  size.  As  far  as  musical  effect  alone  is  concerned, 
we  had  far  rather  hear  Handel’s  oratorios  performed  by  a  fifth 
part  of  the  number  of  well-trained  musiciaus  in  a  hall  of 
ordinary  dimensions.  In  the  nice  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
our  musical  arrangements  are  far  from  perfection  at  present. 
In  the  ordinary  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
at  Exeter  Hall,  we  believe  the  numbers  to  be  much  too  large. 
At  Sydenham,  probably,  the  number  of  performers  might  have 
been  doubled  without  adding  materially  to  the  effect.  The  vast 
space  through  which  the  sound  has  to  pass,  the  want  of  confining 
surfaces,  and  the  currents  of  air  which  permeate  the  building, 
are  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  this. 

The  festival  commenced  on  Monday  with  the  oratorio  of 
Messiah.  A  general  preliminary  rehearsal  had  taken  place  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  and  some  useful  hints  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  performances  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  then  made.  The  overture  having  been  played,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  commenced  the  recitative,  “  Comfort  ye  my 
people,”  much  of  which  was  to  us  inaudible,  while  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Signor  Costa  alone  made  it  evident  that  instrumental 
accompaniments  were  going  on.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
the  recitative,  “  Thus  saitli  the  Lord  of  Hosts,”  sung  by  Mr. 
Weiss;  and  throughout  the  performances,  these  intervals  of 
dumb- show  took  place  repeatedly,  whenever  a  passage  occurred 
requiring  delicacy  or  tenderness  of  expression.  The  choruses, 
however,  were  audible  and  clear,  and  seemed  to  gather  strength  as 
the  oratorio  proceeded.  In  the  commencement  of  the  chorus, 
“Unto  us  a  child  is  born,”  Signor  Costa  judiciously  discarded 
that  extreme  pianissimo  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exact¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  grand  piece  produced  a  great  effect — the  more  so, 
no  doubt,  from  its  following  a  series  of  recitatives  and  airs,  of 
which  the  effect  had  been  entirely  lost.  A  considerable  attempt  to 
encore  it  was  made;  but,  if  the  demand  reached  the  ear  of  Signor 
Costa,  it  was  disregarded  by  him,  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  was 
proceeded  with.  The  clear  voice  of  Madame  Clara  Novello  gave 
effect  to  the  recitative,  “  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  fear 
not;”  but  the  rapid  passages  of  the  air  “Rejoice  greatly”  did 
not  tell  well.  The  airs,  “  He  was  despised,”  sung  by  Miss 
Dolby,  and  “Behold,  and  see,”  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  being  shouted  with  the  utmost  power  of  the  singers’ 
lungs,  can  only  have  been  effective  to  those  of  the  audience  who 
sat  near  to  the  orchestra.  To  the  larger  part  they  were  a  mere 
blank.  Some  amends  were  made  by  the  chorus,  “Lift  up  your 
heads,”  and,  above  all,  by  the  grand  “  Hallelujah,”  both  of  which 
were  sung  admirably.  In  the  third  part  of  the  piece,  Mr.  T. 
Harper’s  performance  of  the  trumpet  obligato  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

On  Wednesday  Her  Majesty  was  present,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus  was  performed.  Some  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  arrangements  were  made,  and  additional  means 
taken  to  prevent  the  escape  and  waste  of  sound,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  was  throughout  incomparably  more  effective  than  that  of 
Monday.  The  music  of  Judas  Maccabeus  does  not  present  the 
same  species  of  difficulties  as  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  solo 
singers  perhaps  took  the  measurement  of  the  distance  better. 
However  this  may  be,  there  were  none  of  those  breaches  of  con¬ 
tinuity  which  occurred  on  the  first  occasion.  The  soloists  were 
Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madame  Rudersdorf,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Herr  Formes, 
who  all  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  In  the  air,  “  Call 
forth  thy  powers,  my  soul,”  sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniments,  amongst  which  we  fancied  we  traced  some 
additions  of  Signor  Costa,  were  but  slightly  audible,  and  the  same 
was  the  case  in  several  other  songs.  The  choruses  were  the 
grand  feature,  and  these  were  executed  with  wonderful  precision. 
An  unaccompanied  passage  in  the  commencement  of  the  chorus 
“  O  Father,  whose  almighty  power,”  pealed  forth  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  grandeur.  “  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  ”  was 
vigorously  encored  by  the  audience,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  signal 
from  the  Royal  box,  this  piece  was  repeated.  After  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  oratorio,  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  was  sung  with 
magnificent  effect. 


The  view  presented  by  the  great  transept,  in  which  on  Wednes¬ 
day  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  were  assembled, 
exclusive  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  consisting  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  was  very  striking,  and  one  which  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten  by  those  who  beheld  it.  The  beauty  of  the  weather, 
and  the  delicious  supply  of  fresh  air — an  atmosphere  so  different 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  concert-room — contributed  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  music,  although  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the 
louvre-boards,  and  the  strong  currents  prevailing  in  divers  parts, 
were  probably  not  the-least  powerful  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  sound.  The  present  Festival,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
but  a  preliminary  to  one  upon  a  still  more  extensive  scale,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  which  is  intended  to  take  place  in  1859,  the  centenary  of 
Handel’s  death.  Much  may  probably  be  done  to  improve  the 
acoustic  conditions  of  the  transept  when  that  occasion  arrives. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  evident  that  it  can  never  be  well  adapted 
for  the  finer  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  musical  effect.  Instru¬ 
ments  and  voices  alike  lose  their  timbre — gradations  of  piano 
and  pianissimo  become  impossible — and  only  loud  choral  pas¬ 
sages,  thte  slower  and  simpler  the  better,  produce  an  impression 
even  approximately  commensurate  with  the  resources  employed. 


SUBEEY  GAEDENS. 

JULLIEN  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  assemblage 
•  of  amateurs  drawn  together  by  the  Handel  Festival,  to 
give  a  ten  days’  series  of  concerts  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  in  the 
course  of  which  due  honour  has  been  done  to  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn,  not  forgetting  Rossini  and  Verdi, 
the  popular  opera-manufacturer  of  the  day.  The  talents  of  the 
permanent  members  of  M.  Jullien’s  orchestra  are  well  known, 
comprising  such  names  as  those  of  Koenig,  Lavigne,  Collinet,  &c. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  has  the  assistance  of  such  able  per¬ 
formers  as  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Sivori,  Ernst,  Piatti, 
Bottesini,  and  numerous  others  of  scarcely  less  reputation. 
Tuesday  evening  was  dedicated  to  Mozart,  when  selections  from 
the  operas  of  Zaulerjlote  and  Don  Giovanni  were  performed. 
The  Jupiter  Symphony  was  played,  and. Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
gave  the  concerto  in  C  minor  with  which  she  recently  delighted 
the  Philharmonic  audience.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  decided 
proof  of  the  wide-spread  love  of  genuine  music  than  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  this  piece  was  listened  to  by  the  audience 
assembled  at  the  Surrey  Gardens. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  may  begin  our  notice  of  German  books  for  this  month 
by  recommending  very  strongly  the  important  work 
called  Spanische  Chrestomathie,*  which  has  just  appeared  at 
Leipzic,  and  which  its  author  intends,  it  would  seem,  to 
have  translated  both  into  French  and  English.  M.  Booch- 
Arkossy  found  that  while  the  booksellers’  shops  were  swarm¬ 
ing  with  manuals  of  the  literature  of  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to 
obtain  information  about  the  Spanish  authors  of  the  last  half 
century.  He  set  to  work  accordingly,  and  collected  a  large 
series  of  extracts  from  their  compositions.  To  this  he  added 
notices  of  their  lives  and  a  critical  essay,  completing  the  whole 
by  such  linguistic  helps  as  he  thought  necessary  to  make  his 
work  a  useful  handbook  for  persons  who,  having  mastered  the 
first  difficulties  of  Spanish,  intend  to  inform  themselves,  not 
about  the  history  and  the  classical  writers  of  Spain,  but  about 
that  country  as  it  is  and  is  to  be.  French  influences  have  done 
much  to  modify  the  character  of  modern  Spanish,  and  the 
shortest  road  even  for  those  who  wish  to  know  merely  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Spain  is  to  begin  with  the  easier  spoken  language,  and 
so  to  pass  to  the  more  difficult  phraseology  of  the  great  authors. 
For  one  Englishman,  however,  who  reads  Spanish  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  scholar,  there  are  five  who  read  it  for  those  of  the 
merchant ;  and  to  all  such  this  book  ought  to  be  more  especially 
welcome.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  an  English  translation  of  it 
in  many  libraries,  upon  the  same  shelf  as  Mr.  Ford’s  incom¬ 
parable  Handbook. 

Itoumanische  Volhspocsief  is,  like  the  works  of  Mr.  Stanley 
and  M.  Ubicini,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  columns, 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  countries  of  the  West  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Its  author,  W.  von  Kotzebue, 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  Moldavia,  and  is  a  friend  of  M.  Alex- 
andri,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  the  collection  and  translation 
into  French  of  the  old  Rouman  ballads,  as  well  as  some  original 
poems.  The  task,  we  may  remark,  of  picking  up  here  a  line  and 
there  a  line  from  the  lips  of  peasants,  beggars,  and  gipsy-girls,  is 
no  easy  one.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  ballad  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  taken.  It  lives  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  as  a  prose  legend,  and  owes  its  poetical  form  to  M.  Alex- 
andri  and  his  translator: — 

*  Spanische  Chrestomathie.  Hand  und  Hiilfs-buch  dcr  Spanischen 
Spraclie  und  Litteratur  iui  XIX.  Jakrhundert.  Von  _  Friedrich  Boocli- 
Arkossy.  Leipzig:  Brockkaus.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857- 
f  Itoumanische  Volkspoesie.  Deulseb,  von  W.  V.  Kotzebue.  Berlin: 
Decker.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1 857- 
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Reiht  euch,  Pcrlen,  zart  und  hold 
Auf  des  Fadcns  schimmcrnd  gold, 
Wie  die  Tliranen  meines  Summers 
Sicli  auf jeden  Licktstralil  reihen! 

Reiht  euch,  Perlen,  zart  und  hold 
Auf  des  Fadcns  schimmernd  gold, 
TV'ie  sicli  endlos  meine  Tage 
Auf  die  Bahn  des  Schmerzes  reihen  ! 

Reilit  euch,  Perlen,  zart  und  hold 
Auf  des  Fadcns  schimmernd  gold, 
Bis  del*  armen  Mutter  Sehnsucht 
In  die  Erde  sie  versenken  ! 


Mr.  Scliwebemeyer’s*  treatise  upon  English  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies,  Insurance  Companies,  and  other  cognate  subjects,  is  a 
product  of  the  increased  attention  to  material  interests  which  has 
of  late  been  so  remarkably  manifested  in  Germany.  Its  author 
hardly  looks,  we  presume,  for  many  readers  on  this  side  ot  the 

^  Where  Mr.  August  Boeckhf  expects  to  find  a  public  anxious 
to  hear  about  the  lunar  cycles  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  even  to  guess.  That  he  is  likely  to  interest  some  people 
we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  book  before  us  is  not  the 
first  which  he  has  published  upon  the  same  subject.  It  wou  i 
be  curious  to  know  the  statistics  of  the  sale  of  such  a  work.  YVe 
believe  that  it  sometimes  happens  with  regard  to  publications  ot 
this  very  special  character,  that  individual  scholars  in  Germany 
know  the  names  of  every  person  into  whose  hands  a  copy  has 

^Hihrenfeld’s  Apocalyptic  Literature  of  the  Jewst  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position,  because,  although  the  territory  which  it  covers  is 
one  into  which  few  care  to  make  excursions,  it  lies  on  the  borders 
of  some  regions  which  every  one  must  traverse  Its  author 
belongs  to  the  school  which  is  headed  by  Baur  of  Tubingen  ;  but, 
like  Volkmar  and  others,  he  by  no  means  subscribes  to  all  the 
opinions  of  his  master.  His  contributions  to  Biblical  literature 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  may  mention  his  treatises  on 
the  Speaking  with  Tongues,  and  on  the  Clementines.  In  his 
present  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  “  the  exalted  protector  of  Protestant  spi¬ 
ritual  freedom,”  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  examines  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
the  very  remarkable  poem  known  as  the  prophecy  of  the  Jewish 
Sibyl,  which  was  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  wBich  may 
be  read,  either  in  Greek  or  German,  in  the  edition  of  Fnedheb. 
This  production  was  the  channel  through  w  hich  the  language  of 
Isaiah  found  its  way  into  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue  Next  comes  a 
most  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Enoch  known  to  most 
readers  from  the  allusion  to  it  m  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude* 
very  extraordinary  woik,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Fathers,  was  long  forgotten,  and  emerged  from  its  obscurity  only 
in  1821,  when  it  was  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  manuscript, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  and  published  at 
Oxford.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  then  rendered  into  Greek,  so  that  we  have  it  only  at  third 
hand  Hence  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  discover  how  much  of 
its  contents  belong  to  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism,  and 
how  much  is  to  be  referred  to  Christian  timcs.^  I  hese,  and  many 
other  points,  are  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  Hilgenfeld.  From 
considering  the  Book  of  Enoch,  he  passes  o  e  poca  ZP  . 
Ezra,  familiar,  at  least  in  name,  to  English  readers,  as  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras.  The  translation  of  this  venerable  composition 
which  appears  in  our  Apocrypha  was  made  from  a  Latin  version  ; 
but  in  modern  times,  several  other  very  ancient  translations  of 
it  have  been  found,  which  have  been  of  considerable  service  in 
enabling  scholars  to  approximate  to  the  original  Greek  text.  A 
Ion"  and  careful  essay  upon  the  Essenes,  and  an  appendix  upon 
the  Gnostic  system  of  Basilides,  which  is  connected  with  Dr. 
Hilgenfeld’s  subject  by  means  of  the  alterations  which  were 
made  in  the  original  Book  of  Enoch,  concludes  this  laborious  and 
important  work  which,  amongst  its  other  merits,  possesses  that 
of  shortness.  It  contains  only  about  300  pages. 

We  thought  that  we  had  discovered  a  political  pamphlet,  m  a 
small  book  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  is  not  so. 
The  History  of  the  Origin  of  Magna  Charta§  is  a  veiy  innocent 
little  monograph,  rich  in  references  to  authorities,  and  addressed 
only  to  those  who  wish  minute  information  about  a  great  histo¬ 
rical  event  We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  or  his 
printer  is  to  be  blamed  for  a  wonderful  blunder  which  occurs 
in  his  pages.  The  words  of  Hume-“the  character  of  this 
prince” — are  transformed  in  page  41,  into  “  the  caracter  of  t  es 

VllImmensee\\  is  one  of  those  stories  which  vindicate  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  their  title  to  be  the  lords  of  the  air.  So  slight,  so  impal¬ 
pable  is  its  tissue,  so  much  does  it  depend  for  its  effect  upon 


awakening  a  vague  feeling,  which  is  not  pain,  nor  yet  pleasure, 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  not  written  a 
all  but  woven  out  of  the  mist-wreaths  of  the  evening.  It  opens 
with  an  old  man  gazing  upon  a  picture,  and  recalling  the  history 
of  his  youth.  It  ends  thus  : — 

The  moon  shone  no  more  through  the  window-pane.  It  had  grown  dark ; 
but  the  old  man  sat  on  still  in  his  arm-chan*,  with  folded  hands,  looking  into 
vacancy  Gradually  the  black  twilight  around  him  changed  into  a  wide  dark 
mere.  '  One  breadth  of  black  water  spread  behind  another,  ever  deeper  and 
farther,  and  upon  the  last,  so  far  away  that  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  -carce  y 
reached  it,  there  swam,  alone  amongst  broad  leaves,  one  sa°^  "^r'h<17ft  ;s 
The  door  opened,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  light  fell  aA° '  room.  It  is 
•ell  that  you  have  come,  Bridget,”  said  the  old  man.  Put  the  candle  upo 
the  table.”  Then  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  took  one  of  the  open  books, 
and  buried  himself  in  those  studies  to  which  he  had  once  given  the  strength 
of  liis  youth. 

We  are  reminded  by  ibis  book  of  a  strange  incident  of  real  life. 
In  a  small  collection  of  pictures  in  a  private  house  at  Dresden, 
we  stopped  one  day  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  “That  picture,”  said  the  owner,  “came  into  my 
possession  in  a  curious  way.  It  belonged  to  an  English  gen  e- 
man  who  travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  stopping  now  here, 
now  there,  for  a  few  months.  When  he  made  a  halt  he  unrolled 
the  picture,  and  had  it  fixed  in  his  room,  opposite  the  place  where 
he  sat.  After  a  residence  of  some  time  at  Vienna  he  went  to 
Italy,  leaving  behind  him,  amongst  other  things,  this  picture, 
with  directions  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  a  certain  time,  all 
was  to  become  the  property  of  an  old  servant  who  was  left  in 
charge.  The  time  passed  away,  and  the  picture  disposed  of  by 
its  new  owner,  passed  into  the  hands  in  which  you  see  l|;  , 

The  author  of  Fnglisclie  Freiheit*  is,  we  believe,  a  brother  ot 
the  better  known  Bruno  Bauer.  His  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  written  from  London  in  1856,  and  treating  of  many  Englis 
things  and  persons,  from  Lord  Derby  to  Mr  Bedpath  They  are 
composed  in  that  easy  and  readable  style  which  the  litterateur  s 
of  Germany  have  now  thoroughly  learned,  and  which  we  heartdy 
wish  the  literati  would  borrow  from  them. 

The  ten  short  pieces  which  make  up  the  small  volume  called 
Die  Dresdener  Galerie-\  are  intended  to  add  interest  to  some  of 
the  pictures  in  the  great  Dresden  collection  by 
with  romantic  incidents,  true  or  false,  m  the  life  of  the  old 
painters,  who,  as  the  author  significantly  observes,  mcht  immer 
alte  Maler  waren.”  If  we  may  judge  from  the  one  which  we 
have  read,  “  The  Grave  of  the  J ew,”  a  story  founded  upon  a  land¬ 
scape  of  Ruisdael's,  they  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity. 

Gregorovius  will  interest,  by  his  work  upon  Goethe  s  Wilhelm 
Meister  t  a  different  class  of  readers  from  that  to  which  he  appeals 
m  his  historical  studies.  He  believes  Wilhelm  Meister  to  be 
“  eiuc  sociale  Dichtung,”  and  looks  111  its  pages  for  all  sorts  of 
hidden  meanings.  Of  the  great  poet  he  says  very  characteris¬ 
tically  : —  „ 

Goethe  had  not  the  fiery  loving  heart  of  Schiller,  he  was  no  martyr  of  man¬ 
kind  like  Socrates,  Huss,  Columbus,  or  Savonarola  He  loved  men  moie 
than’ mankind:  still  he  died  gazing  upon  the  ideal-like  Moses,  almost  at  the 
close  of  the  travel-years  of  his  people,  on  the  top  of  the  frontier-mountain  of 
a  new  time,  prophesying  of  the  country  which  the  Gods  had  resohed  to  give 
as  a  land  of  rest  to  humanity. 


*  Das  Actien,  Gesellschaft-Bank-und-Versicheru 
Dargestellt  von  Carl  Schwebemeyer.  Berlin :  Springer.  London.  Williams 

“t  ^raphisMronologische  Studien.  Zweiter  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  Mnndcyclen  der  Hellenen.  Von  August  Boeckh.  Leipzig:  Trubner. 

'L°t<Xhe  ^udische^Apokah/ptik,  in  hirer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Vorgescliichte  des  Christenthums  nebst  einern  Anhange 
fiber  das  Gnostiche  System  des  Basilides.  Von  Dr.  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Jena  : 
Mauke.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 

§  Die  Enstehungs- Geschichte  der  Magna  Charta.  Von  T.  Lau.  Ha 
fourff:  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  London:  Triibner. 

flmmensee.  Von  W.  Storm.  Berlin :  Duncker.  London :  Williams  and 

Norgate.  1 857- 


Some  persons,  as  they  read  this  passage,  will  recal  some  hopeful 
words  written  near  the  close  of  the  last  age--  And  over  the 
evening  gate  of  this  century  stands  written,  Here  is  the  way  to 
virtue  and  wisdom,  as  over  the  Evening  gate  of  Cherson,  Here  is 
the  way  to  Byzance.”  The  book  before  us  is  a  second  edition- 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  festival  of  Goethe’s  birth.  Germany  did  not  advance  so 
rapidly  as  some  other  countries  between  1800  and  1849,  but  it 
did  advance  sufficiently  to  give  a  wise  man  courage  to  repeat  the 
hopeful  saying  of  Jean  Paul,  heedless  of  the  sarcasm  which  it 
seems  to  convey  to  those  who  read  it  m  a  desponding  humour 
Those  who  like  stories§  of  German  vdlage  life  will  find  such 
in  a  harmless  little  collection  published  at  Halle  by  the  authoress 
of  the  Tagebucli  eines  armen  Frdulems.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  volume  will  be  attractive  to  many  English  readers.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Raliel  und  ihre  Zeit,\\  a  work  which  has  just 
reached  us  from  Leipzig.  It  is  a  biographical  study  rather  than 
a  life,  and  aims  more  at  appreciating  the  character  and  influence 
than  at  describing  the  actions  of  the  gifted  woman  of  whom  it 
treats  In  order  to  do  this  its  author  has  to  introduce  sketches 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  directed  tne  course  ot 
European  thought  and  history  from  1789  to  1 830  from  Mirabeau 
to  Thiers.  Baliel  was  born  m  1771,  and  she  died  in  1833.  The 
active  period  of  her  life,  as  her  biographer  remarks,  is  framed 
between  two  revolutions.” 

Dr.  Laemmer^f  of  Berlin  invites  us  to  contemplate  a  very  dific- 

*  Englische  Freiheit.  Von  Edgar  Bauer.  Leipzig  :  Wigand.  London : 

WiUiams  Qalerie,  Geschichten  und  Bilder.  Von  A.  von  Stern¬ 

berg-  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i857. 

/odthe’s  Wilhelm  Meister,  in  seinem  socialistisclien 
von  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Zweite  Ausgabe.  Schwab  Hall.  Fisc lihabei. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i855._  >> 

S  Erzalilungen.  Von  der  Verfasserm  von  Martha  dn.  SUefmuttei 
Tagebucli  eines  armen  Frauleins,  u.  s.  w.  Dnttes  und  viertes  Heft.  Halle  . 
Miihlmann  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  iS54-  .  . 

und  tre  Zeit.  Von  Eduarl  Schmidt- Weiszenfels.  Leipzig: 

Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  «8Sy.  Kirche  seiner 

IT  Papst  Nikolaus  der  Erste,  und  die  bgzantimsche  Staats-Kirch e seiner 
Zeit  Erne  Kirchen-gesehiehtlielie  Skizze  von  Dr.  Hugo  Laemmer.  Berlin . 
Wieganat.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1857. 
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rent  person,  one  of  the  central  figures  of  another  stirring  time. 
This  is  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  who  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  858. 
The  nine  years  during  which  he  exercised  his  high  functions 
were  the  most  important  during  the  whole  long  period  which 
intervened  between  the  first  and  the  seventh  Gregory.  Nicholas 
began  the  series  of  the  “  crowned”  as  distinguished  from  the 
merely  “  consecrated”  Popes.  The  small  but  most  laborious 
monogi  aph  before  us  is  devoted  chiefly  to  his  struggle  with  the 
able  Photius  and  the  great  rival  church  at  Byzantium. 


CARLYLE’S  CROMWELL* 

THE  new  edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Cromwell  can  scarcely  be 
-L  said  to  need  either  introduction  or  praise.  That  the  works 
ol  the  great  Eepubliean  hero  appeared  at  last  under  such  auspices, 
was  the  best  reparation  for  the  long  neglect  which  had  buried 
them  in  museums,  or  scattered  them  through  the  pages  of  dull 
and  inaccessible  books.  Those  who  had  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  Mr.  Carlyles  admiration  of  Goethe  and  Mirabeau 
were  glad  that  his  genuine  reverence  for  the  better  part  of 
humanity  had  at  length  discovered  a  more  fitting  object.  It 
was  pleasant,  too,  to  perceive  that  the  philosopher,  whose  sphere 
ot  thought  had  isolated  him  from  the  belief  of  his  own  times, 
was  yet  able  to  find  honour  and  sympathy  for  the  simple  Puritan 
creed.  And  those  who  had  only  looked  for  vigorous  eloquence 
and  brilliant  introductory  passages  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  man 
t)  /TI.'US  ?° 'Ad  rival  the  heaviest  drudge  in  successful  research. 
Poth  lor  the  labour  which  has  supplied  so  much,  and  for  the 
judgment  and  taste  which  have  omitted  irrelevant  matter,  the 
thanks  of  all  who  follow  him  are  due  to  the  conscientious  editor. 
Put  an  original  thinker  can  lay  hands  on  nothing  which  he  does 
*Vy  ^n.some  sort  make  his  own.  The  Commonwealth  and  its 
chieftain  are  only  raised  again  to  stand  out  in  substance  and  life 
from  that  world  of  shadows  which  we  are  apt  to  call  history, 
that  they  may  restore  to  us  the  lost  ideal  of  a  great  society.  They 
aie  the  Utopia  which  has  been  with  us,  which  we  lost,  and  which 
we  seek— their  record  is  “the  last  glimpse  of  the  godlike  vanishing 
from  this  England.”  Hence  the  question  of  the  truth  of  these 
conclusions  is  not  so  much  matter  of  archaeological  discussion  as 
of  grave  inquiry  to  all  who  respect  themselves.  Whether  the 
Rero  and  the  times  were  altogether  what  they  seem  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  is  a  question  which  only  history  can  solve.  With  this 
the  author  s  conclusions  must  stand  or  fall.  Whether  they  have 
another  truth  of  themselves,  independent,  perhajis,  of  an  ill-chosen 
illustration,  is  a  matter  which  only  time  and  the  conscience  of 
men  can  declare. 

“Oliver’s  character,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “and  that  of  Oliver’s 
pei  formance  in  this  world — here  best  of  all  may  we  expect  to  read 
it,  whatsoever  it  was.  Again,  “  These  are  the  words  this  man 
found  suitable  to  represent  the  things  themselves  around  him  and 
in  him,  of  which  we  seek  a  history  and  “  To  get  at  these  direct 
utterances  of  his,  is  to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  the  business.” 
o miliar  estimates  of  the  value  of  this  description  of  evidence  are 
very  current  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is  not  often  that  they 
are  so  clearly  and  fully  stated.  They  underlie  one-half  the 
criticisms  by  which  the  connexion  of  facts  is  remodelled,  or  de¬ 
cayed  character  rehabilitated.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  juster  proportions.  The 
writings  and  stock  phrases  of  any  imaginative  man  represent, 
even  u  here  he  is  quite  sincere,  not  so  much  what  he  is,  as  what 
he  wishes  to  be  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  better  part 
of  our  natures  which  is  thus  expressed  ;  but  it  is  very  unsafe  to 
argue  from  thought  to  fact,  or  to  believe  that  any  man  will 
preserve  his  purpose  unimpaired  through  the  trials  and  ob¬ 
structions  of  life  m  the  world.  He  may  be  impressible  and 
moulded  by  others,  or  ambitious  and  led  astray  by  circum¬ 
stances,  or,  by  the  insensible  growth  of  egotism,  he  may 
fabour  for  himself,  while  his  very  conscience  scarcely  knows  that 
he  has  given  up  lus  devotion  to  an  idea.  Again,  persons  and 
occupations  must  be  discriminated.  To  a  thinking  man,  his  con- 
ceptions  and  the  words  that  embody  them  are  facts.  Hence,  in 
the  letters  of  Luther  and  Arnold,  we  are  reading  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  But  words  are  a  difficult  material,  which  a  man  of  action 
does  not  readily  put  into  shape.  His  style  will  probably  be  clear 
and  nervous  for  the  common  uses  of  practical  life— for  despatches 
or  letters  of  business.  It  will  almost  certainly  be  involved  and 
obscure  where  an  argument  ha3  to  be  disentangled,  or  where 
thoughts  somewhat  distantly  connected  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  common  point  which  the  author  has  arrived  at  by  instinct 
rather  than  logic.  And  in  this  perplexity,  the  helpless  statesman 
wdl  commonly  fall  back  upon  the  conventional  phraseology  of 
his  faction— clothing  new  thoughts  in  the  hackneyed  language  of 
an  old  formalism,  not  because  he  wishes  to  deceive,  but  because 
he  must  work  with  the  materials  nearest  at  hand.  Cromwell’s 
letters  therefore,  give  us  the  army  and  the  Commonwealth  more 
truly  than  the  man.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the  style  are 
purely  his  own ;  but  the  finer  features  of  private  life,  and  the 
mce  gradations  of  moral  change  that  passed  across  him  as  he 
struggled  upwards  to  a  throne,  can  only  be  tortured  out  of  his 
words  by  the  subtle  exegesis  of  an  editor.  His  letters  nowhere 
llm  ,as,  *h®  boisterous  humorist  who  spirted  ink  over 

dcntl?  ste.re^1Lud|ow  nowhere  light  up  the  fulness  and 

depth  of  his  household  affections.  And,  partly  no  doubt  because 


it  breaks  off  so  soon,  we  nowhere  find  in  his  correspondence  those 
deep  misgivings  which  haunted  his  later  years,  whether  that 
spiritual  growth  which  had  twined  itself  about  royalty  could  be 
*eaL  .  ^venJ 1  therefore,  were  the  nature  of  the  proof  satisfactory, 
it  could  hardly  be  accepted  in  a  case  where  it  extends  only  over 
a  few  years,  whilst  we  have  to  judge  a  life.  All  these  considera¬ 
tions  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  speeches,  which  are, 
by  profession  and  purport.  State  documents. 

This  question  of  evidence  is  important,  because  with  it  must 
stand  or  fall  great  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  estimate  of  his  hero. 
Misled,  we  think,  by  the  nature  of  utterances  which  were  rather 
those  of  the  time  than  of  the  man,  he  has  found  in  Cromwell  a 
simplicity  of  purpose  which  really  reflects  the  leading  thought  of 
the  conquering  people,  but  in  no  sense  adequately  explains  the 
shitting  phases  and  motives  of  an  intricate  character.  Then,  too, 
it  was  natural  for  a  large-hearted  man  to  overlook  altogether  the 
shuffles  and  by-play  of  ambition  with  which  party  scribblers  had 
overlaid  the  1 rotector’s  greatness.  Between  the  two  schools  of 
history  tnere  is,  of  course,  no  comparison.  But  it  is  not  enough 
lor  Mr.  Carlyle  s  reputation  that  he  has  trampled  down  “  Carrion 
Heath,  or  corrected  Clarendon.  He  has  played  the  artist  where 
he  should  have  been  the  observer— he  has  given  us  the  colossal 
c™  of  a  statue  instead  of  the  play  of  features  and  the  workings 
ol  life.  Cromwell  is  brought  before  us  at  first,  “  with  a  noble  sor- 
row,  with  a  noble  patience  longing  towards  the  mark  of  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling.  This  type  only  deepens  as  we  proceed  .  It 
has  been  thought  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  the  general 
who  had  supported  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  on  the  ground  that 
the  soldiers  did  not  idolize  him,  but  looked  to  the  cause  they 
fought  for,  was  yet  from  the  first  retained  in  command,  on  the 
plea  that  the  troops  could  not  dispense  with  his  services  It 
is  surely  an  awkward  excuse  to  say,  of  a  patriot  and  rising  officer, 
that  to  Cromwell  hunself  there  was  no  overpowering  felicity  in 
getting  out  to  be  shot  at.”  The  intercepted  despatches  of  the 
-Iking  from  Hampton  Court  have  been  accepted  by  Guizot  and 
others  as  among  the  motives  for  that  tragedy  which  Cromwell 
inaugurated  with  brutal  buffoonery  at  Whitehall.  No  doubt  the 
act  itself  was  one  which  the  best  man  might  consent  to  from  the 
purest  motives.  But  it  was  hardly  fair  to  omit  the  qualifying 
circumstances  from  the  record  of  Cromwell’s  life,  and  simply 
to  class  him,  by  implication,  as  “the  august  judge,  pronouncer  of 
God  s  oracles  to  men.”  The  defence  of  the  campaigns  in  Ireland 
is,  i or  tiie  most  part,  complete  and  satisfactory. 

But  we  are  soon  thrown  back  upon  difficulties.  When  the 
,nK  Fariiament  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  the  power 
which  it  had  made  as  intolerable  as  royalty  itself,  the  Little 
.Parliament,  which  had  begun  to  work  thoughtfully  and  well— and 
which  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  assembly,  understood  the 
wants  of  the  time— was  suddenly,  almost  causelessly,  dismissed  into 
private  life.  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  sympathize  with  the  doers  of 
routine  business  ’  “  m  a  quite  unexceptionable,  or  even  a  superior 
manner.  He  admits  that  the  new  assembly  was  struggling  “  to¬ 
wards  real  Christianity,”  but,  “for  reasons  evident,  and  for  reasons 
not  evident,  there  could  be  no  success  according  to  that  method.” 
bo  it  dies  with  scarcely  an  epitaph.  The  labours  of  the  dizzy 
ascent  are  over  and  Cromwell  is  Protector.  “  Here  and  there  in 
the  outer  world  too,  there  is  a  due  throne  for  the  noble  man, 
which  let  him  see  well  that  he  seize  and  valiantly  defend  against 
all  men  and  things.  ’  The  question  of  the  title  of  king  follows  • 
and  here  the  assumption  of  courtly  ceremonial,  the  restoration  of 
an  Upper  House,  the  thought  of  Charles  Stuart  as  a  son-in-law, 
must  surely  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  official  declara¬ 
tions,  before  we  consent  to  see  only  “  a  soul  of  a  man  in  right 
earnest  about  its  own  awful  life  aud  work  in  this  world  much 
superior  to  feathers  in  the  hat.”  Even  for  the  nomination  of  an 
incapable  eldest  son  as  successor,  the  charity  that  hopes  and 
believes  all  things  can  find  excuse  “  In  ten  years’  time,  had  ten 
years  more  been  granted,  Eichard  might  have  become  a  fitter 
man ;  might  have  been  cancelled,  if  palpably  unfit ;  or  perhaps 
it  was  I  leetwood  s  name,  and  the  paper  by  certain  parties  was 
stolen.  None  know. 

Views  such  as  these  are  arrived  at  by  the  simplest  logic  of  the 
feelings.  Cromwell  was  a  great  man,  and  he  could  not  have  been 

so  it.  he  had  not  been  true  to  himself  always  and  everywhere _ 

this  is  the  argument.  It  cannot  be  met  by  the  direct  negative, 
it  would  be  worse  to  fall  back  on  the  old  staple  lie  of  our  histories, 
that  he  was  throughout  a  master-workman  in  statesmanlike 
hypocrisy,  because  he  sometimes  trod  downwards  through  prin¬ 
ciple  to  power.  In  fact,  the  common  view  of  those  who  have  no 
theory  to  defend  is  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  best.  No  man  is 
moulded  out  of  one  substance ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  great, 
will  the  subtle  elements  of  humanity  be  variously  blended  within 
him.  Hence,  in  those  whose  perceptions  and  sympathies  are 
keener  than  their  purpose  is  strong,  there  exists  a  strange  weak¬ 
ness,  hich  seems,  and  sometimes  passes  into,  insincerity.  Others, 
u  ho  are  truer  to  their  first  principle  of  growth,  change  only  as  this 
changes  silently,  but  withal  so  completely  that  they  seem  to  carry 
their  past  years  along  with  them,  and  incorporate  their  other  life 
with  the  present.  Scarcely  do  they  themselves  know,  except  by  the 
terror  with  which  they  shrink  from  self-questioning,  that  they 
have  lapsed  from  a  higher  into  a  lower  sphere  of  life.  Something 
b^'catness  still  consecrates  their  impulses  and  their  acts,  like 
“  the  faded  splendour  wan  ”  of  the  ruined  archangel.  There  are 
times  in  the  moral  fife  of  all  when  the  consciousness  of  past  virtues 
is  as  perilous  as  any  vice  could  be.  And  none  are  more  liable  to 
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lose  sight  of  themselves  unconsciously  than  men  of  action  whose 
first  moments  of  reflection  come  when  the  wave  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment  has  lifted  them  into  the  leadership  of  a  cause.  Partly 
because  they  have  seen  their  own  success  identified  practically 
with  that  of  their  ideas,  partly  because  men  around  them  con¬ 
found  the  two,  and  partly  because  they  are  impatient  of  the 
imbecility  and  obstacles  that  beset  them,  they  begin  to  labour 
for  a  triumph  of  truth,  which  is  to  govern  its  kingdom  through 
them.  Cromwell’s  melancholy  formula — “  I  am  sure  that  once 
I  was  in  a  state  of  grace,”  is  the  epitaph  of  his  grand  and  genuine 
life.  Hadhe  never  nursed  himself  in  that  certainty,  he  would  never 
have  lived  to  look  back  upon  it  as  consolation.  Could  his 
separate  acts  be  explained  away  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  attempted  in 
separate  refutations,  there  would  yet  remain  conclusive  evidence 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  suggested  but  not  followed  out.  “  The 
works  of  a  man  do  not  perish.  What  of  heroism,  what  of  eternal 
light  was  in  a  man,  is,  with  very  great  exactness,  added  to  the 
eternities.”  Abolished  tyrannies  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  Laud, 
a  belief  in  the  responsibility  of  kings,  a  reverence  for  armed 
Protestantism  among  the  Piedmontese,  in  Spain,  and  at  the 
Vatican,  are  honours  which,  no  doubt,  were  reaped  by  Cromwell 
rather  than  any  other  man  of  the  day.  Wks  this  all,  however, 
that  the  age  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him  ?  Ur as  it  nothing  that 
Ludlow,  Hollis,  and  Hutchinson,  the  purest  apostles  of  the  new 
faith,  withdrew  from  fellowship  with  the  power  which  had 
shattered  the  work  of  their  lives  ?  Hid  not  the  vindication  of 
English  liberty  abroad  too  often  pass  into  the  bluster  of  “  Gives 
Romani,”  so  that  Blake  himself  was  ashamed  of  it?  Hid, not  free¬ 
dom  become  impossible  for  thirty  years  after  Cromwell  s  death, 
in  England  ?  Was  not  his  memory  the  excuse  for  Uniformity  and 
Test  and  Five-mile  Acts,  for  standing  armies,  illegal  taxation,  and 
bribed  or  bullied  Parliaments  ?  Did  not  the  few  years’  pageant 
of  republican  royalty  prepare  the  people  who  had  submitted  to  it 
for  the  degradation  of  Charles  Stuart  and  his  Court  ? 

In  Mr.  Carlyle’s  History — and  it  is  one  proof  that  he  is  a  great 
artist — we  never  lose  sight  of  political  and  moral  theories  by 
which  the  thinker  of  to-day  has  anchored  himself  to  the  past. 
The  worship  of  strength  has  become  the  religion  of  a  school. 
Sometimes  it  declares  itself  in  a  contempt  for  constitutional 
forms,  which  no  doubt  are  inefficient  where  the  life  they  express 
is  feeble.  But,  in  all  honesty,  a  nation  must  stand  or  fall  by 
itself.  If  its  laws  or  its  governors  be  wiser  than  the  popular 
instinct  can  apprehend,  they  are  a  lie  which  the  nation  will  dis¬ 
claim  by  open  revolt  or  silent  disregard.  The  wise  and  strong 
must  compromise  with  the  errors  of  the  weak — must  suffer  for 
crimes  and  frailties  which  are  not  their  own.  And  whilst, 
for  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  sovereignty  of  the  one  man  over  the 
many  would  be  fairly  determined  by  the  question  of  relative 
magnitudes,  the  doctrine  assumes  a  very  different  form  among 
his  followers.  The  even  action  of  a  rational  bureaucracy,  the 
substitution  of  mechanism  for  the  irregular  movements  of  life, 
are  theories  which  have  a  certain  smoothness  on  paper,  and  suit 
politicians  of  the  closet.  The  tyranny  of  a  great  man  may  com¬ 
mand  the  enthusiasm  of  Milton,  and  strike  its  roots  into  religion 
and  household  life.  But  imperialism  in  its  meaner  form  can 
have  no  alliance  with  genius,  or  real  sympathy  with  the  people. 
It  must  look  to  institutions  for  aid,  and  choose  out  the  less  human 
of  these — the  army,  the  Bourse,  and  the  foreign  legion  in  the 
Church.  As  worthless,  because  as  unreal,  is  the  attempt  to 
carry  a  certain  sanctity  and  tone  into  special  actions  of  life — as 
if  anything  done  were  not  worthy  to  be  done  manfully,  or  as  if 
unconsciousness  and  silence  were  not  nobler  accompaniments  of 
duty  than  garrulous  demonstration.  The  affectation  of  earnest¬ 
ness  is  the  worst  cant  of  the  times.  Society,  which  is  wiser  and 
deeper  than  any  individual,  has  entrenched  the  reserve  of  private 
thought  behind  conventional  forms.  At  the  sacrifice  of  some 
enthusiasm,  perhaps  not  very  costly,  we  maintain  the  self-respect 
of  all,  and  reduce  the  aggressive  anarchs  of  thought  to  law. 
Their  “  deep  utterances,”  and  “  convictions,”  and  “  heroisms,” 
had  better  remain  unspoken  till  they  can  find  a  noiseless  expres¬ 
sion  in  homely  but  real  life. 


IE  CADET  DE  COLOBRIERES* 

JUST  as  the  Mysteries  of  JJdolpho,  and  the  Minerva  Press  in 
general,  produced  a  reaction  against  the  thrilling-incident 
school  which  has  since  confined  that  class  of  writing  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  and  the  drama  of  the  Surrey  side,  so 
now  French  fiction  is  emancipating  itself  from  the  dominion  of 
MM.  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue.  But  it  seems  to  be  incapable  of  that 
delicate  portraiture  of  character  by  means  of  which  the  English 
novelists  of  this  century  have  supplied  the  lack  of  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  drawing  of  the  lovers  in  a 
French  novel.  The  character  is  a  difficult  one  to  draw,  because 
it  presents  human  beings  under  the  influence  offa  passion  whose 
manifestations  are  singularly  monotonous,  and  yet  which  has 
been  incessantly  described  by  poets  of  prery  degree  ever  since 
poetry  began.  But  a  French  lover -is  absolutely  destitute  of 
character.  He  is  a  mere  love-making  machine,  whom  nature 
seems  to  have  fitted  for  no  other  end  but  to  fall  in  love,  senti¬ 
mentalize,  propose,  and  disappear.  He  is  as  thoroughly  made 
to  order  after  a  conventional  pattern  as  a  Grecian  nymph  or  a 
brown  beer-jug.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  Victor 
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of  one  novel  and  the  Alphonse  of  another  as  there  is  between 
the  brave  Gyas  and  the  brave  Cloanthus.  It  might  be  discour¬ 
teous  to  discuss  whether  this  blemish  arises  from  the  absence  of 
perception  in  the  French  writers,  or  of  individual  character  in 
the  French  people.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  special  blind¬ 
ness  on  one  single  point  in  authors  whose  pens  are  so  marvel¬ 
lously  graphic  in  portraying  the  still  life  of  nature  or  of  art.  It 
seems  easier  to  attribute  the  uniformity  of  type  to  the  pitiless 
compression  of  the  political  machine.  The  French  Government 
has  been  virtually  a  despotism  time  out  of  mind,  with  a  very 
minute  and  fitful  interval  of  freedom.  And,  in  its  effect  upon 
individuality,  a  despotism  is  like  a  Dutch  garden  —  the  well- 
clipped  yews  make  exquisitely  shady  walks,  but  you  never  can 
tell  one  yew-tree  from  another. 

Whatever  the  cause,  French  novelists  who  nauseate  the 
glut  of  melodramatic  situations  in  which  their  predecessors 
revelled,  are  precluded  from  falling  back  on  the  resource  with 
which  Miss  Austen  was  able  to  overthrow  the  dreary  reign  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  So  they  have  no  resource  but  to  write  “  with  a 
purpose  ” — to  select  some  fault  to  censure,  or  some  eccentricity 
to  ridicule,  and  to  gibbet  it  in  exaggerated  deformity.  This 
method  of  treatment  is  untruthful,  and,  therefore,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  defective — it  ruffles  the  serene  surface  in  which  nature 
should  be  mirrored — but  it  possesses  a  moral  value  as  well  as  a 
piquancy  of  flavour,  which  may  well  outweigh  these  faults.  The 
pride  of  lineage,  which  in  the  present  case  is  Madame  Reybaud  s 
mark,  has  always  been  a  tempting  theme  for  satirists.  The  preten¬ 
sion  is  so  empty,  and  yet  the  victim  of  the  delusion  is  so  perfectly 
taken  in — is  so  complacently  satisfied  that  he  is  of  purer  and  sweeter 
mud  than  his  fellow-men— that  the  aid  of  caricature  is  scarcely 
needed  to  set  off  the  absurdity.  It  has  been  for  some  time  out 
of  date  in  England,  except  in  a  few  secluded  circles.  Serious 
meditation  has  long  convinced  our  upper  classes  that,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  peasantry  have  had  male  progenitors  as  well  as  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  that  a  gentleman’s  ancestor  having  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror — in  other  words,  having  been  certainly  a 
robber,  and  probably  a  rake — is  no  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
virtues  of  his  descendant.  But  in  France,  the  pedigree  mania 
lasted  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution.  That  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  virtue,  or  an  idea,  or  a  penny  beyond  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life  should,  on  the  ground  that  his  ancestor  had  been  a  free¬ 
booter  on  the  same  spot  a  thousand  years  before,  strut  about  as 
if  he  was  a  being  of  a  different  nature  from  his  neighbours,  and 
should  hold  them  too  cheap  to  marry  them  to  his  own  beggar 
children,  was  no  unknown  phenomenon  in  the  provinces  of 
France  during  the  ancient  regime.  In  the  Baron  de  Colobrieres, 
Madame  Reybaud  introduces  us  to  an  amiable  specimen 
of  these  lunatics.  The  ancestor  of  the  Colobrieres  had  been  a 
warlike  chieftain  at  the  time  that  the  alternative  between  Europe 
Mahometan  and  Europe  Christian  was  decided  by  Charles  Martel 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  law  of  chances  assigns  a  certain 
number  of  debauchees  to  every  pedigree,  whence  comes  the 
result  that  the  oldest  houses  are  commonly  the  poorest.  This 
had  been  the  fate  of  the  Colobrieres.  Their  pleasures  had  squan¬ 
dered  what  their  valour  had  won  ;  and  their  last  representative, 
at  the  date  of  the  story  (about  1788),  had  nothing  left  but  a 
dilapidated  chateau,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  sterile  flinty  hill. 
The  wind  had  torn  off  the  shutters  and  broken  the  windows  ;  the 
rain  had  battered  down  the  roof  and  mouldered  away  the  ceil¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  Baron  and  his  family  could  just  find  shelter  in  the 
few  rooms  which  time  and  weather  had  not  made  uninhabitable. 
Their  food  was  little  else  than  rye-bread  and  eggs,  and  such 
game  as  their  arid  domain  supported.  Their  clothing  consisted 
mainly  of  old  curtains  made  up  into  garments  by  the  Baroness’s 
thrifty  needle.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Baron  made  shift  to 
maintain,  if  not  the  grandeur,  at  least  the  haughtiness  of  his  race. 
They  had  been  too  poor  to  marry  in  their  class  ;  but  they  were 
far  too  well  brought-up  to  marry  out  of  it.  None  of  the  Colo¬ 
brieres,  with  one  exception,  had  tainted  their  ancient  blood  by 
mingling  it  with  the  baser  fluid  of  roturiers.  Generation  after  gene¬ 
ration,  the  men  had  either  become  monks  or  soldiers  of  fortune 
— the  women  had  resignedly  entombed  themselves  in  nunneries 
— aucun  ne  manqua  a  sa  noblesse.  But  there  had  been  one 
exception.  The  Baron’s  own  sister,  Agatha,  shrank  from  the 
hypocrisy  of  assuming  the  garb  of  devotion  in  order  to  spare  the 
pride  of  poor  gentility.  While  she  was  hesitating  and  gaining 
time,  a  wandering  merchant  was  driven  by  a  thunder-storm  to 
take  shelter  in  the  castle.  Agatha  was  sent  down  to  make  some 
small  purchases  of  him.  The  conversation  which  followed  between 
the  two  is  improbable,  of  course,  for  this  is  a  French  novel ;  but 
it  is  well  told.  She  had  taken  the  Baron’s  little  daughter  with 
her : — 

“  I  fear  I  have  nothing  pretty  enough  for  you,  Madame  la  Baronne,”  said 
the  merchant,  civilly. 

“  I  am  not  Madame  de  Colobrieres,”  answered  Agatha ;  “  I  am  only  her 
sister-in-law ;  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  young  lady  to  wear  so  rich  a  dress.” 

“Oh!  aunt,  just  this  once,  do  make  yourself  smart,”  cried  the  little  girl, 
naivement ;  “  that  never  happens  to  you,  nor  to  the  rest  of  us  either.” 

“  Living  all  the  year  round  in  the  country,  one  does  not  want  all  these 
things,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres,  hastily  interrupting  the  child. 
But  the  perverse  little  girl,  attracted  by  all  the  gay  things  the  merchant  kept 
spreading  out  before  her  eyes,  chattered  on : 

“  On  the  contrary,  we  want  all  these  things  very  much ;  then  Manon,  the 
exciseman’s  daughter,  wont  hold  her  head  up  so  at  mass,  when  she  passes  before 
our  seat  in  her  cotton  gown  and  head-dress  a  papillon.  We  should  be  dressed 
in  new  frocks  like  her ;  while  now,  every  Saturday,  we  have  got  to  patch  up 
our  Sunday  clothes  again.” 

A  childish  and  simple  feeling  of  pride  made  Agatha  blush ;  and  she  silenced 
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the  little  girl  with  an  ah-  of  confusion;  hut,  repressing  the  feeling  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  she  pushed  aside  the  boxes  of  silks,  threw  her  slender  purse  upon  the 
table,  and  said,  with  a  mournful  air  of  dignity,  “We  are  not  rich;  that  is  all 
I  can  spend  to-day.” 

“Never  mind,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  merchant,  quickly,  “do  mo  the 
honour  to  choose  what  suits  you ;  you  can  pay  later.  I  shall  bo  here  again  a 
year  hence.” 

“  I  shall  n°t  to  here  then,”  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres,  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  tone ;  “  where  I  am  going,  trinkets  and  silk  scarfs  are  not  required ; 
the  black  cloth  gown  lasts  all  the  year  round,  and  the  veil  is  never  changed.” 

“You  are  going  into  a  convent,  Mademoiselle?”  said  the  merchant,  with 
a  repressed  air  of  surprise  and  interest. 

In  turning  over  his  wares,  Agatha  lights  on  a  collection  of 
engravings,  most  of  them  of  joyous,  or  pastoral  subjects.  But 
among  them  is  a  dark  picture  of  a  pale  wasted  nun  dying  on 
her  litter  of  straw  in  a  damp  dimly-lit  monastic  cachctte.  'The 
suggestion  embodies  too  vividly  Agatha’s  terrors,  and  she  bursts 
into  tears.  The  merchant,  Pierre  Maragnon  by  name,  looks  at 
the  picture,  and  comprehends  wliat  is  passing  in  her  mind  : — 

.  “  are  going  to  take  the  veil,  Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  a  terrible  career, 
if  you  have  no  strong  vocation.  Forgive  me  for  speculating  on  your  concerns; 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  sinning  against  yourself  in  thus  burying  yourself 
alive.  You  will  one  day,  perhaps,  regret  it.” 

“  Regret  it !  I  do  now !”  cried  Mademoiselle  do  Colobrieres,  whose  long 
repressed  feeling  now  burst  forth.  “A  convent  life  revolts  me,  my  future 
Irightens  me  ;  but  I  must  bend  to  my  destiny.” 

“  Your  father  or  mother — do  they  insist  on  this  sacrifice  ?” 

“No!  my  parents  are  dead.” 

“  Then  who  forces  you  ?” 

“  Necessity,”  replied  Agatha  with  bitterness.  “  For  a  maiden  noble  and 
poor,  there  is  no  refuge  on  earth  but  the  convent ;  it  is  there  that  most  of 
the  women  of  our  family  have  entombed  themselves  in  the  flower  of  then- 
age.  It  is  now  long  that  the  Colobrieres,  too  poor  to  maintain  then-  rank, 
have  thus  sacrificed  us.  Alas  !  why  does  not  God,  to  whom  we  are  reluctantly 
devoting  ourselves,  take  us  in  our  cradles  before  our  innocent  hearts  have 
learnt  to  cling  to  the  world  ?” 

The  interview  lasts  for  many  hours,  and  ends  in  Maragnon  con¬ 
vincing  Agatha  that  a  bad  marriage  is  better  than  a  living  tomb. 
Accordingly  she  runs  away  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  is 
married  forthwith.  This  episode  is  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
story  by  about  thirty  years.  Maragnon  has  died  in  the  interval, 
and  has  left  Agatha  a  rich  widow  with  a  single  daughter  of  an 
interesting  age.  Agatha  settles  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  her 
daughter  Eleonora ;  but  the  stern  Baron  refuses  to  see  her.  He 
never  lias  forgiven,  and  he  never  will  forgive,  the  unpardonable 
sin  against  blood.  Eleonora,  however,  is  allowed  to  come  and 
see  him,  and  to  stay  one  night  with  him.  The  surprise  of  the 
luxurious  roturiere  at  the  pinching  poverty  of  her  proud  relations 
is  very  amusingly  told.  A  violent  friendship  springs  up  between 
her  and  the  last  son  and  daughter  out  of  fourteen  who  have  filled 
the  Baron  s  quiver,  the  rest  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  monas¬ 
tery  or  the  army.  But  the  Baron  will  not  allow  these  two  to 
visit  his  excommunicated  sister  in  return;  and  so  they  are 
obliged  to  meet  Eleonora  in  a  romantic  valley  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  properties.  Eleonora  brings  a  cousin  with  her,  Dominique 
by  name,  which  makes  the  parti  carre  perfect,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  inevitable.  The  “respective  parties,”  as  our  clergy 
phrase  it,  proceed  to  fall  in  love  in  a  very  regular  manner,  with 
murmurs  and  sighs,  and  humid  eyes,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
of  Erenc-h  sentiment.  But  a  zealous  servant  spies  them  out,  and 
reports  their  misdoings  to  the  Baron,  who,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  borrows  a  neighbour’s  horses,  disentombs  the  ancestral 
coach  from  the  ancestral  coach-house,  and  packs  his  son  and 
daughter  off  to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  putting  them  into  a 
convent,  where,  however  wretched,  they  would  at  least  be  pure 
from  the  taint  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  Ultimately  the  son — the 
Cadet  de  Colobrieres— not  fancying  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mendicant  friar,  is  safely  shipped  off  to  India.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  Maragnon  side,  the  parents  and  guardians  had  been  nearly 
as  perverse.  They  resolved  on  a  marriage  between  Dominique 
and  Eleonora — which  resolution  the  two  parties,  though  freely 
confessing  to  each  other  that  they  disliked  it  above  everything, 
yet,  with  a  docility  apparently  peculiar  to  the  young  people  of 
France,  prepared  to  obey. 

And  now  we  have  reached  that  perfect  entanglement,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  is  the  skilful  novelist’s  greatest  triumph.  The 
authoress  has  plunged  her  young  couples  into  a  hopeless  slough 
of  difficulties,  and  we  are  sitting  prepared  to  admire  the  dexterity 
with  which  she  shall  pull  them  out.  But  it  seems  as  if,  just  at 
this  juncture,  her  publisher  had  sent  word  that  she  had  all  but 
exceeded  the  modest  dimensions  of  the  Billiot lieque  cles  Chemins 
de  Fer.  Up  to  this  point  the  narrative  is  easy  and  even — there 
is  no  trace  of  hurry ;  but  the  last  twenty  pages  are  a  perfect 
scramble.  There  are  two  couples  crossed  in  love.  The  lady  of 
one  of  them  is  in  a  nunnery — the  gentleman  of  the  other  is  half¬ 
way  to  India.  The  Maragnon  family  are  hostile  to  the  marriage 
on  one  side ;  and  all  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
Baron  de  Colobrieres  are  against  it  on  the  other.  And  all  this 
has  to  be  set  right  in  twenty  pages.  Nothing  less  than  the 
Trench  Revolution  will  serve  as  the  Deus  ex  macliina  for  such 
a  knot  as  this.  The  suppression  of  convents  restores  to  the 
world  the  heroine  in  the  nunnery  ;  the  Jacquerie  drives  the 
Baron  to  take  refuge  with  his  excommunicated  sister,  and  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity  to  forgive  her;  and  the  abolition  of  noblesse 
is  made,  a  ery  much  against  the  testimony  of  history,  to  induce 
him  to  forget  his  lineage,  and  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
llommique  and  his  daughter.  As  for  the  Cadet  de  Colobrieres, 
he  remains  in  India  for  ten  years — a  period  which  Madame 
Beybaud,  economical  of  her  twenty  pages,  passes  over  with  very 


scanty  notice.  When  that  time  is  expired  he  returns,  and  finds 
Eleonora  as  unchanged  as  himself— a  pattern  of  constancy  worthy 
ot  the  days  of  Amadis,  but  which  the  present  degenerate  race  of 
wooers,  like  Greeks  contemplating  the  bones  of  Orestes,  can  only 
look  at  and  despair.  J 

The  incidents  are  slender  enough,  and  the  main  dramatis 
persona  scarcely  exceed  half  a  dozen— there  is  no  attempt  to 
supply  an  artificial  excitement,  by  the  expedients  which  have 
given  to  French  novels  an  evil  fame— and  yet  the  tale  is  never 
tame-spirited  or  dull.  I  here  is  a  picturesqueness  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions, an  easy  sparkling  style,  and, above  all,  a  constant  though  sub¬ 
dued  vein  ot  satire,  which  keeps  the  interest  from  ever  flagging _ 

except,  perhaos,  in  those  rigorously  minute  descriptions  of  young 
Jacues  dresses  in  which  all  Trench  authors  revel,  but  which  in 
England  could  only  be  furnished  by  an  apprentice  to  a  dress- 
maker.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  very  charming 
one;  and  in  its  purity  and  sprightliness  worthily  supports  the 
fame  of  the  very  creditable  series  to  which  it  belongs. 


SONGS  OF  THE  PEASANTRY* 

ME.  BELL  has  just  produced  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious  volumes  of  his  series,  and  will  probably  be  the  most 
popular.  In  one  form  or  another,  indeed,  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  the  peasantry  are  more  or  less  known  to  us  ;  but  a  collection 
was  still  wanted  which  should  give  its  version  more  accurately 
than  oral  tradition,  and  in  a  more  popular  form  than  antiquarian 
volumes.  The  contents  of  the  little  work  before  us  are  of  ines¬ 
timable  value.  Sometimes  they  give  us  the  rather  trite,  but 
healthy  and  characteristic,  morality  of  the  people.  Sometimes 
they  are  pages  out  of  history,  in  which  knightly  adventures  ox- 
social  struggles  have  been  recast  and  fashioned  anew  for  the 
multitude.  Often,  vs  here  they  seem  to  be  merely  the  songs  of 
rustic  merry-makings,  or  the  glorification  of  village  life,  they 
really  light  up  the  habits  of  English  classes  during  centuries  in 
which  a  social  history  was  unknown.  It  is  ungrateful,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  contented  when  materials  of  such  value  have  been  presented 
to  us.  But  Mr.  Bell  has  shown  such  capacity  in  other  volumes 
of  his  series  for  doing  the  work  of  an  editor  fully  and  well,  that 
his  shortcomings  in  the  work  before  us  cannot  be  passed  over. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  has  a  special  knowledge  of  ballad 
literature  and  its  sources  ;  but  he  has  calculated,  it  would  seem, 
on  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers  than  they  are 
likely  generally  to  possess.  He  often  mentions  collections  of  the 
last  century,  in  which  the  poems  he  prints  have  appeared  befoi-e  ; 
but  he  scarcely  ever  i-efers  to  original  sources,  or  to  older  forms 
in  Latin  or  other  languages.  Clearly  half  his  work  is  valueless,  if 
we  ai-e  not  in  a  position  to  separate  the  story  or  idea  in  its 
simplest  form  from  its  English  embodiment.  And  he  has 
not  attempted  to  point  out  the  peculiar  forms  of  legend  or 
song  which,  for  unchangeable  reasons,  are  peculiar  to  certain 
local  districts.  And  sometimes,  where  the  verses  tell  their  own 
tale  to  the  careful  student  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Bell  has  curiously 
omitted  to  gather  up  the  gold  that  lies  on  the  surface.  His 
volume  at  present  is  a  collection  of  quaint  prettinesses  ;  but  it 
might,  witli  a  little  labour,  and  scarcely  any  increase  in  bulk, 
have  become  a  sterling  addition  to  our  national  history. 

A  few  instances  will  show  what  the  present  deficiencies  are. 
In  page  205  is  given  a  Sussex  song,  with  the  title  “  The  Farmer’s 
Old  Wife.”  It  is  the  history  of  a  shrew,  who  is  turned  out  of 
hell  because  her  temper  is  insupportable.  Mr.  Bell  briefly  says, 
that  “  she  has  an  adventure  somewhat  resembling  the  hero’s  in 
the  burlesque  versions  of  Don  Giovanni.”  It  would  surely  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  Machiavel’s  little  tale  of 
Belpliecjor,  where  the  idea  is  altogether  the  same,  and  the  details 
very  nearly  so.  And,  no  doubt,  Macliiavel,  like  Boccaccio,  drew 
from  the  inexhaustible  ribaldry  of  Provencal  fabliaux.  “  The 
Young  Man’s  Wish”  is  mentioned,  at  page  23,  as  one  of  a  kind 
which  was  “very  popular  dui-ing  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
frequently  to  be  met  with  during  the  Interi-egnum  and  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.”  This  conjectural  date  is  no  doubt  right;  for 
“  The  Old  Man’s  Wish,”  which  is  merely  the  spirited  adaptation 
by  a  College  Don  of  the  older  song,  was  written  by  Dr.  Walter 
Pope  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century .  Mr.  Bell  has 
printed  it  at  page  240,  but  seems  at  a  loss  to  name  the  author ; 
and  he  does  not  point  out  the  connexion  between  the  two  songs. 
The  curious  dialogues  between  Death  and  his  victims,  at  pages 
24,  29,  and  33,  might  happily  have  been  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  “  disputations  between  the  body  and  the  soul,”  which  are 
so  common  in  early  English  poems  and  mediaeval  Latin.  In 
both,  the  real  purport  is  the  same ;  but  the  contrast  between  our 
spiritual  and  earthly  natures  takes,  to  later  thought,  the  form  of 
a  question  about  their  destinies.  And  this  difference  is  certainly 
not  accidental.  It  may  rest  on  the  advance  from  a  period  of 
abstract  speculation  to  that  of  physical  certainties ;  or  it  may 
mean  that  the  struggles  of  actual  life  were  more  distressing  to  the 
Catholic,  whose  future  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  than  to 
the  Protestant,  who  meets  the  future  single-handed.  All  we  know 
absolutely  is,  that  a  change  of  such  generality  must  have  its 
analogies  in  the  gi-eat  movements  of  the  time.  It  falls  within 
the  province  of  an  editor  to  ascertain  it.  And,  lastly,  the  ballad 
of  “King  James  I.  and  the  Tinklei-,”  in  page  72,  like  its  coun¬ 
terpart,  “  The  King  and  the  Countryman,”  at  page  21 1,  is  one  of 
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a  cycle  which  dwell  with  delight  on  the  adventures  of  royalty 
among  the  poor.  But  other  ballads  of  the  same  class,  even  if 
coarse  and  well  known,  should,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
have  been  alluded  to  or  given.  Part  of  the  story,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  certainly  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

An  instance  of  another  kind,  where  Mr.  Bell  has  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  materials  that  were  actually  before  him,  occurs 
at  page  66.  The  ballad  is  entitled  “  Lord  Delaware,”  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  Parliament  House  a  great  rout  has  been  there, 

Betwixt  our  good  King  »nd  the  Lord  Delaware. 

Says  Lord  Delaware  to  his  Majesty  full  soon, 

“  Will  it  please  you,  my  liege,  to  giant  me  a  boon  ?  ” 

“What’s  your  boon,”  says  the  King,  “now  let  me  understand? 

« It’s  give  me  all  the  poor  men  we’ve  starving  in  this  land, 

And,  without  delay,  I’ll  hie  me  to  Lincolnshire, 

To  sow  hemp-seed  and  flax-seed,  and  hang  them  all  there. 

For,  with  hempen  cord  it’s  better  to  stop  each  poor  man’s  breath, 

Than  with  famine  you  should  see  your  subjects  starve  to  death. 

Up  starts  a  Dutch  lord,  who  to  Delaware  did  say, 

“  Thou  deserves  to  be  stabbed then  he  turned  himself  away; 

“  Thou  deserves  to  be  stabbed,  and  the  dogs  have  thine  ears, 

For  insulting  our  King  in  this  Parliament  of  Pe#rs.” 

Up  sprang  a  Welsh  lord,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

“  In  young  Delaware’s  defence  I’ll  fight  this  Dutch  lord,  my  Sire, 

For  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I’ll  make  it  so  appear ; 

Him  I  dare  to  single  combat,  for  insulting  Delaware.” 

A  stage  was  soon  erected,  and  to  combat  they  went, 

For  to  kill,  or  to  be  killed,  it  was  cither’s  full  intent. 

But  the  very  first  flourish  when  the  heralds  gave  command, 

The  sword  of  brave  Devonshire  bent  backwards  on  his  hand; 

In  suspense  he  paused  awhile,  scauned  his  foe  before  he  stroke, 

Then  against  the  King’s  armour  his  bent  sword  he  brake. 

Then  he  sprang  from  the  stage  to  a  soldier  in  the  ring, 

Saying,  “  Lend  your  sword,  that  to  an  end  this  tragedy  we  bring: 
Though  he’s  fighting  me  in  armour,  while  Lam  fighting  bare, 

Even  more  than  this  I’d  venture  for  young  Lord  Delaware. 

Leaping  back  on  the  stage,  sword  to  buckler  now  resounds, 

Till  he  left  the  Dutch  lord  a  bleeding  in  liis  wounds. 

This  seeing,  cries  the  King  to  his  guards,  without ,  delay, 

“Call  Devonshire  down,  take  the  dead  man  away.” 

“  No !  ”  says  brave  Devonshire,  “  I’ve  fought  him  as  a  man ; 

Since  he’s  dead,  I  will  keep  the  trophies  I  have  won. 

For  lie  fought  me  in  your  armour,  while  I  fought  him  bare,  ^ 

And  the  same  you  must  win  back,  my  liege,  if  ever  you  them  wear.’ 

There  is  one  other  stanza,  but  it  is  only  “  one  of  those  bene¬ 
dictory  verses  with  which  minstrels  were,  and  still  are,  in  the 
habit  of  concluding  their  songs.”  Mr.  Bell  surmises,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  combat,  that  the  ballad  belongs  to  an  early 
date ;  and  he  suggests  that  we  ought  to  read  De  La  Mare,  the 
champion  of  popular  liberties  and  Speaker  of  the  Good  Par¬ 
liament  under  Edward  III.,  and  that  the  duel  is  the  one 
appointed  between  Bolingbroke  and  Hereford  in  the  next  reign. 
A  part  of  his  conjectures  are  probably  right,  but  the  song, 

upon  minute  examination,  will  tell  pretty  much  its  own  story.  It 

must  belong  to  a  time  when  judicial  duels  were  recognised 
by  law.  This  will  give  us  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  word  Parliament  does  not  occur  till 
about  1240  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Parliament  of  Peers  makes  it  probable  that  it  belongs  either  to 
Edward  I.’s  time,  when  two  distinct  assemblies  under  those  names 
existed,  or  to  the  reign3  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.,  when 
councils  of  the  great  Peers  frequently  exercised  a  sort  of  regency. 
The  metre  chosen,  however,  is  of  rather  later  English ;  and  this 
and  the  expression  “my  Sire”  induce  a  belief  that  we  have  a 
translation  from  the  Norman  French  before  us.  If  so,  probably 
the  Dutch  lord  was  the  Sieur  d’Holland— perhaps  one  of  the 
Holands  who  were  of  kin  to  the  Royal  Family  under  Edward  I. 
and  Richard  II.  Whoever  he  was,  he  clearly  fought  as  the 
King’s  “approver,”  after  feudal  law,  as  the  sword  is  broken 
against  the  King’s  armour,  and  the  armour  is  claimed  by  the 
conqueror.  And  the  substitution  of  Delamare  for  Delaware, 
affords  an  easy  solution  for  the  difficulty  why  a  third  party  inter¬ 
feres  in  the  quarrel.  Delamare,  as  a  commoner,  might  petition, 
and  we  know  did  his  duty  boldly,  but  could  not  fight  a  Baron 
of  the  kingdom.  The  facts  of  Richard  II.’s  reign  will  now  assist 
us  to  a  probable  conjecture.  The  first  years  of  it  were  marked 
by  great  social  distress  among  the  peasantry,  who  were  crushed 
but  neither  relieved  nor  silenced  in  the  rising  of  W  at  Tyler. 
Three  years  later,  in  1384,  a  curious  quarrel  took  place  at  court, 
the  exact  details  of  which  are  even  now  a  mystery.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  is  accused  of  treason  by  a  friar,  and  offers  to  prove 
his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle — the  friar  is  murdered  by 
Sir  John  Holand,  to  whose  custody  he  has  been  entrusted — 
Lancaster’s  acquittal  is  forced  upon  the  King  by  Gloucester  and 
Buckingham,  the  heads  of  the  popular  party  and  pardon  is 
extended  to  Sir  John  Holand.  Now,  the  facts  of  this  seem  to 
show  that  the  King  and  Holand,  his  half-brother,  were  in  league 
against  the  Duke  ;  and  Turner’s  only  difficulty,  that  Holand 
was  named  by  Lancaster  as  the  person  to  whom  the  friar  should 
be  committed,  really  favours  this  supposition,  as  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  feudal  law  that  witnesses  or  criminals 
should  be  under  the  care  of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
producing  them.  That  Holand  tried,  by  an  infamous  murder,  to 
escape  from  the  dangers  he  had  conjured  up,  was  of  course  not  a 
thing  to  be  expected.  His  honour  demanded  that  he  should  be 
able  to  bring  his  witness  into  court  and  sustain  his  charge. 
With  this  view  everything  is  easy.  The  ballad-writer  has 
confounded  the  popular  opposition  of  Delamare  with  that  which 
grew  up  a  little  later  among  tjie  nobles,  and  to  which  J ohn  of 


Gaunt  attached  himself  when  his  first  plans  for  an  independent 
party  had  failed.  How  much  more  natural  the  connexion  of  Lan¬ 
caster  with  the  title  of  “the  Welsh  Lord’  is,  than  that  of  an 
imaginary  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  peerage,  Mr.  Bell  tell  us, 
did  not  exist  in  any  shape  till  1618,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
And  the  danger  to  which  Holand’s  intrigue  evidently  exposed 
him  for  some  time,  may  perhaps  have  given  currency  to  the 
report  that  he  had  really  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

There  is  yet  another  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Every  European  nation  has  its  peculiar  form  of  ballad  literature, 
and  a  careful  criticism  is  easily  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
another  by  the  style  and  thought.  The  mere  story  is  nothing. 
Wherever  we  go  back,  we  can  trace  the  legends  and  fairy  tales 
of  to-day  through  the  most  distant  centuries  and  in  every  land, 
till  at  last  we  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  An 
examination  of  their  abstract  forms  belongs  of  course  to  compa¬ 
rative  mythology.  But  the  variations  which  national  taste  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  details  and  form  of  narrative  require  to  be  pointed 
out,  if  the  songs  of  a  mixed  people  like  our  own  are  ever  to 
become  available  for  historical  purposes.  Now,  as  ballads  were 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  until  oral  tradition  was  super¬ 
seded  by  writing,  they  stereotype,  as  it  were,  the  respective  points 
of  culture  which  the  different  nationalities  had  reached  before 
the  peculiar  civilization  of  letters  was  attained.  And  this,  to  the 
Keltic  tribes,  whose  progress  is  almost  purely  intellectual,  was  a 
much  more  important  epoch  than  to  the  German  race  generally, 
who  grew  up  gradually  working  out  an  unwritten  law,  and  deve¬ 
loping  the  distinctive  institutions  of  their  various  commonwealths  . 
Any  one  who  looks  through  the  Barzas  Breiz  of  Villemargne 
will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  that  the  stories  are  given,  not  in  one 
orderly  composition,  but  in  successive  pictures,  which  the  mind 
of  the  reader  must  unite  to  form  a  whole.  Again,  the  dramatic 
form  is  extremely  common — question  and  answer  are  made  to 
tell  their  own  tale.  Both  these  characteristics  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  rude  Slavonic  songs  which  Erben  has  printed.  But  the 
skilful  grouping  of  theatrical  effects,  the  expression  of  sentiment 
in  the  form  of  narrative,  and  a  sombre  tinge  of  pathos  which 
darkens  all  actual  life  with  the  sliadowr  of  death,  are  such  invariable 
features  of  Keltic  minstrelsy,  and  often  so  clearly  marked,  that 
the  mother-country  may  be  identified  with  certainty  under  any 
disguise.  A  good  instance  of  this  occurs  at  page  50,  in  the 
ballad  of  the  “  Three  Knights.”  It  is  still  popular,  Mr.  Bell 
tells  us,  in  the  Wbst  of  England — in  the  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  population  is  still  more  British  than  Saxon  and  he 
notices  a  word  in  which  it  seems  as  if  the  French  mettre  has  been 
clumsily  rendered  by  “meet.”  Whether  the  poem,  therefore, 
was  Welsh  or  Bretou  originally,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide ; 
very  probably  it  has  existed  in  several  languages.  But  all  who 
read  it  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an  expression  of 
Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  or  art. 

Mr.  Bell  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  his  little  volume.  He  will  surely  be  doing  good  service 
to  literature,  if  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  collection 
of  scattered  fragments  of  poetry.  He  has  much  still  to  add, 
even  in  this  way.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  “  Christmas  Song 
which  Hone  has  preserved,  should  surely  find  a  place  with  its 
fellows  of  May-day  and  Harvest-home.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  attempt  to  separate  what  is  old, 
or  national,  or  true,  from  the  common  sources  of  all  legend,  and 
from  modern  embellishments — otherwise  the  fruit  of  his  labours 
will  assuredly  be  reaped  by  other  hands. 


ERRORS  IN  STYLE* 

HE  purchaser  of  Mr.  Breen’s  book  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
contents  correspond  with  the  title.  In  a  work  on  Modern 
English  Literature ,  its  Blemishes  and  Defects,  he  might  naturally 
look  for  some  attempt  to  analyse  the  character  of  the  art  of  com¬ 
position  at  the  present  clay,  to  indicate  its  faults  and  deficiencies, 
and  to  trace  them  to  causes  peculiar  to  modern  conditions  of 
life  and  habits  of  thought.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a 
short  and  rather  jejune  chapter  on  criticism,  and  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  plagiarisms,  the  present  work  confines  itself  to  errors 
and  defects  in  composition,  and  to  those  blunders  which  occupy  a 
sort  of  debateable  ground  between  confusion  of  thought  and 
slovenliness  of  expression.  Moreover,  in  treating  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mistakes  in  style,  Mr.  Breen  makes  no  attempt  to  account 
for  their  comparative  frequency,  or  to  explain  their  nature  by 
any  reference  to  the  broader  science  of  language  which  underlies 
the  rules  of  grammarians.  His  book  is  simply  a  collection  of 
instances  of  errors  from  modern  authors,  and  possesses  a  certain 
practical  usefulness  in  furnishing  a  warning  list  of  the  gramma¬ 
tical  slips  into  which  hasty  writers  are  liable  to  be  betrayed. 
The  faults  are  almost  all  of  them  such  as  every  schoolboy  knows 
to  be  faults — the  novelty  lies  in  proving,  by  actual  quotation, 
their  occurrence  in  writers  of  approved  reputation.  Junius, 
Gibbon,  Southey,  Landor,  Macaulay,-  Latham,  Carlyle,  Trench, 
are  all  laid  under  contribution.  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  works 
are,  however,  the  great  mine  of  error,  and  have  been  unsparingly 
resorted  to.  His  name  adorns  every  page,  and  yields  an  instance 
in  point  to  every  solecism  mentioned.  We  can  well  understand 
the  temptation  of  having  recourse  to  so  abundant  a  treasury  of 
examples  of  bad  grammar  and  vitiated  style ;  but  Mr.  Breen  is 
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H.  Breen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  London:  Longmans.  1 857- 
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scarcely  justified  in  treating  citations  from  this  source  as  among 
examples  of  blemishes  in  writers  of  “  acknowledged  reputation.” 
A  writer  of  histories  for  the  million  Sir  Archibald  Alison  un¬ 
doubtedly  is ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  ho  has  ever  been 
admitted  by  competent  judges  to  possess  mastery  over  the  art  of 
writing  in  the  English  language.  Moreover,  though  he  may  be 
made  useful  as  the  “  awful  example  ”  of  grammatical  blunders, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  devote  so  much  time  as  Mr.  Breen 
has  done  to  his  mannerisms.  It  is  surely  some  waste  of  space 
to  occupy  page  after  page  with  above  one  hundred  quotations  in 
order  to  convict  him  of  an  ungraceful  repetition  of  the  same  word 
within  narrow  limits. 

So  sensitive  is  the  critic  to  this  failing,  that  he  will  not  allow 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  mentioning  the  late  Lord  Holland,  to  speak  of 
the  “  m&gnanrinous  credulity  of  his  mind.”  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  over  anxiety  to  avoid  this  particular  blemish  often 
leads  to  a  loss  of  exactness  and  perspicuity.  Mr.  Breen  himself 
may  furnish  an  instance  in  point.  He  says  in  his  preface  : — 

Correctness,  however,  like  other  merits  in  a  writer,  has  its  relative  value. 
In  some  it  is  the  chief  recommendation — in  olhers  its  absence  is  the  principal 
defect.  Correctness  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  writer — inaccuracy 
is  sufficient  to  disparage  the  greatest. 

Here,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  repetition,  he  sacrifices  force 
and  definiteness  ;  and  instead  of  contrasting  “  incorrectness  ” 
with  correctness,  he  substitutes  “  inaccuracy.”  But  inaccuracy 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  incorrectness.  We  use  correctness  in 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  a  man’s  writing,  and  accuracy  in 
speaking  of  his  matter,  or  of  the  exactness  with  which  liis  words 
convey  his  thought.  It  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Breen 
means  what  he  says — that  a  great  writer  may  sometimes  dispense 
with  correctness  of  style,  hut  that  the  greatest  cannot  be  inaccu¬ 
rate  in  his  matter  without  disparagement.  But  the  drift  of  liis 
thought  forbids  this  explanation — or,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  exposes 
him  to  the  charge  of  hastily  and  malapropos  dragging  in  a  new 
thought.  At  any  rate,  the  meaning  is  not  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  Breen  falls  into  more  than  one  of  the  errors  he  stigma¬ 
tizes,  and  it  is  fair  to  criticise  him  with  any  degree  of  rigour  and 
minuteness,  for  he  is  unsparing  to  others,  and  never  thinks  he 
has  done  his  duty  unless  he  triumphs  over  au  author  after  con¬ 
victing  him.  He  often  strains  a  sentence  to  make  it  yield  the 
error  he  is  looking  for,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  mistaken  in  his 
supposed  discovery.  He  has  a  microscopic  eye  for  purely  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  and  handles  them  briefly,  pointedly,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  but  his  discrimination  fails  him  as  soon  as  he  meddles 
with  any  point  which  requires  a  delicate  apprehension  of 
the  finer  meanings  of  language,  or,  indeed,  which  carries  him 
at  all  beyond  the  authority  of  rules  and  fixed  custom.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  excellence  of  the  English  language  lies  in  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  true  synonyms.  We  have  an  enormously 
rich  vocabulary,  and  scarcely  two  words  which  are  not  distin¬ 
guishable  by  some  nicety  in  their  meaning.  We  can  express 
more  shades  of  difference  than  any  other  people — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  meanings  of  different  words  are  apt  to  fade  in¬ 
sensibly  one  into  another  ;  and  this  absence  of  marked,  restricted, 
and  unvarying  application  makes  it  difficult  to  employ  the  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  purposes  of  science.  We  can  characterize  with 
delicacy,  but  we  cannot  define  briefly.  A  man  who  thinks  deeply 
and  discriminates  finely  possesses  in  the  English  language  per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  all  attainable  instruments  of  expression;  but  he 
cannot  render  his  thoughts  with  accuracy  in  few  words.  A 
sharp,  hard  intellect  is  impatient  of  the  less  obvious  distinctions 
with  which  the  other  occupies  himself,  and  charges  with  re¬ 
dundancy  the  language  he  employs.  Grammarians — by  which 
we  mean  adepts  in  grammar,  not  students  of  language — are  apt 
to  be  very  hard  upon  the  use  of  “  synonymous  or  redundant 
terms;”  and  Mr.  Breen  has  collected  a  variety  of  examples  of 
this  failing.  Some  of  these  are  just  enough,  as  where  Alison  is 
quoted,  writing  of  the  “  superficial  surface  of  Switzerland.” 
Others,  however,  are  cases  in  which  the  meaning  really  gains  a 
certain  degree  of  fulness  and  force  from  what  is  no  doubt, 
grammatically  speaking,  a  redundancy — as  when  Sydney  Smith 
writes  “  Why  should  Dr.  Parr  confine  the  Eulogomania  to  the 
literary  character  of  this  island  alone  ?”  Examples  there  are, 
too,  in  which  the  phrase  cited  as  erroneous  is  a  correct  one,  and 
the  so-called  redundancy  necessary  to  convey  a  distinction  of 
meaning.  Among  Mr.  Breen’s  instances  “  at  once  palpable  and 
ludicrous,”  Sheridan  is  quoted,  writing — 

The  cli  itf  mistakes  made  by  the  Irish  in  pronouncing  English  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  sounds  of  the  two  first  vowels  a  and  e. — Sheridan.  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Sheridan’s  full  meaning  would  be  lost  if  either  of  his  limita¬ 
tions  were  omitted.  Strike  out  for  “  the  most  part,”  and  he  says 
that  the  whole  class  of  chief  mistakes  consists  in  the  mistaken 
pronunciation  of  these  vowels.  Strike  out  “chief,”  and  you 
lose  the  idea  that  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  mistakes  more 
important  than  the  others,  in  which  class  the  particular  case 
occupies  an  important  position.  Some  grammarians,  who  have  a 
passion  for  limiting  the  use  of  words  to  their  narrowest  meaning, 
would  tell  us  there  can  be  only  one  “chief”  thing.  Again, 
Alison  is  right  in  saying  “  those  most  entirely  in  his  confidence 
were  not  aware  of  what  he  intended.”  “Entirely,”  and  many 
similar  words,  are  constantly  used  in  English  in  something 
lower  than  their  full  etymological  sense,  and  much  of  their  useful¬ 
ness  would  be  sacrificed  by  a  pedantic  limitation  of  their  appli¬ 
cation.  The  following  extract  will  serve  as  another  example  of 


Mr.  Breen  s  constant  want  of  civility,  and  occasional  failure  in 
discrimination : — 

Looking  at  the  numerous  blunders,  both  in  English  and  French,  which 
have  been  cited  from  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Latin  and  Greek  come  in  for  a  share  of  ill-usage  at  his  hands.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  he  possessed  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
those  languages.  lie  quotes  from  them  occasionally,  as  any  one  may  do  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  copying ;  but  when  he  has  to  deal  with  expressions 
adopted  or  derived  from  them,  the  manner  in  which  he  couples  with  such 
expressions  adjectives  of  the  same  import,  plainly  shows  that  he  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  their  meaning  or  derivation.  A  few  short  examples  will  illus¬ 
trate  this : — 

“  These  appear  trijliny  minutia.” — Curiosities  of  Literature. 

“  He  explained  to  her  the  mysteries  of  the  arcana  of  alchymy.” — Ibid. 

“  These  battles  of  logomachy,  in  which  so  much  ink  has  been  spilt.” — 
Quarrels  of  Authors. 

The  writer  who  penned  such  sentences  could  not  be  aware  that  “  minutia;” 
is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  “trifles;”  that  “arcana”  is  in  the  same  category, 
and  means  “secrets,”  “mysteries;”  and  that  “logomachy”  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  includes  in  its  signification,  “  to  battle,”  or  “  to  dispute.” 

If  we  are  surprised  to  meet,  in  Disraeli,  with  an  expression  so  palpably 
tautological  as  “  trifling  minutiae,”  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  of  the 
ability  and  ripe  scholarship  of  Archbishop  IVkately,  who  has  the  same  fault 
in  the  following  sentence : — 

“  Some  writers  have  confined  their  attention  to  trifling  minutia  of  style.” 
— Introduction  to  Rhetoric. 

Tbese  are  certainly  rather  slight  grounds  from  which  to  infer 
an  author’s  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
We  apprehend  all  these  sentences  are  defensible,  and  the  two 
first  strictly  correct.  “  Minutia  ”  means  “  smallness,”  and 
though  smallnesses  are  near  akin  to  trifles,  we  use  in  English 
the  adopted  word  “minutia;  ”  with  reference  rather  to  smallness 
of  size  than  smallness  of  importance,  which  last  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  employ  “  trifling.”  Mr.  Breen  deals  with  the  minutiae 
of  verbal  criticism  ;  but  he  argues,  and  might  state,  unless  with¬ 
held  by  fear  of  his  own  animadversions,  that  these  minutiae  are 
important.  In  no  sense  could  he  say  that  trifles  are  important. 
Again,  arcana  means  primarily,  “shut  up,”  “hidden,”  “secret” 
things,  and  to  translate  it  in  the  present  case  in  its  secondary 
sense,  of  mysteries,  is  simply  an  arbitary  arrangement  to  convict 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  tautology.  Again,  logomachy  may  very  fairly  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  word-contention,  ancl,  indeed,  we  more 
commonly  apply  it  to  this  than  to  a  single  word-battle. 

The  following  passage  contains  a  very  unfounded  sneer  at  an 
author  whose  contributions  to  the  study  of  our  language  might, 
one  would  think,  have  elicited  some  word  of  appreciation  from  a 
labourer  in  the  same  field : — 

“  The  separation  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  language  had  attained  the 
ripeness  of  maturity.” — Trench.  English,  Past  and  Present. 

As  we  improve  in  the  “study  of  words,”  perhaps  some  future  Trench  may 
bo  able  to  point  out  the  difference  between  “ripeness”  and  “maturity.” 
According  to  our  “  English,  Past  and  Present,”  these  words  are  as  perfectly 
synonymous  as  any  two  in  the  language. 

Without  awaiting  the  revelations  of  the  future,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  favourite  fifth-form  boy  would  be  able 
to  point  out  substantial  distinctions  between  these  two  words. 
“  Ripe  ”  is  primarily  applicable  to  fruits  alone,  and  it  is  only 
by  metaphor  we  use  it  of  other  things.  “  Mature”  we  use  rather 
of  full  growth  and  capacity,  and  the  word  does  not  carry  with  it 
those  ideas  of  fulness,  richness,  and  mellowness  which  hang  about 
the  other  adjective.  The  phrase  “ripeness  of  maturity”  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  entirely  defensible ;  still,  under  some  looseness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  carries  with  it  the  definite  idea  that  the  maturity 
which  the  language  attained  was  one  which  embodied  that  fulness 
and  richness,  the  idea  of  which  we  attach  to  the  word  “  ripeness.” 

Mr.  Breen  has  a  chapter  on  modern  criticism,  in  which  he 
rather  scolds,  than  discusses  it : — 

The  fact  is,  honest,  impartial  criticism  is  almost  unknown  in  our  day.  The 
system  itself  is  radically  vicious :  authors,  and  not  works,  are  reviewed ;  and 
for  one  instance  that  may  be  quoted  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  fifty  examples 
of  injustice  are  everywhere  apparent.  Nay  more,  a  review  or  journal  which 
should  depart  from  the  common  practice,  and  set  out  with  the  determination 
to  steer  a  straightforward  course,  would  soon  find  to  its  cost  that  honesty  is 
not  the  best  policy ;  and  that,  to  insure  an  ordinary  share  of  subscribers,  it 
must  compete  with  its  contemporaries  in  partiality  and  cant.  Whenever  a 
new  work  of  any  mark  makes  its  appearance,  the  few  journals  that  are  uncon¬ 
nected  with  politics  will  proceed  at  once  to  review  it ;  and,  in  general,  vou 
may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  their  decisions.  Not  so  the  political  journals : 
these,  for  the  most  part,  reserve  their  fire  till  primed  by  the  author  or  his 
friends.  If  the  work  possesses  uncommon  merit,  it  will  force  itself  into 
notice  despite  their  silence ;  but  if  it  is  a  work  of  average  ability,  a  work,  in 
fact,  which,  from  its  very  character,  stands  most  in  need  of  a  helping  hand 
and  a  fair  measure  of  critical  justice,  it  is  either  consigned  to  oblivion  or 
“  damned  with  faint  praise.” 

****** 

Neither  would  the  practice  of  affixing  the  writer’s  name,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  be  attended  with  unalloyed  good.  Many  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  would  still  prevail,  and  others,  now  unknown,  would 
be  introduced.  Look  at  any  of  the  remarkable  critiques  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  writer’s  name :  what  do  you  find  ?  In  every  instance  great 
ability,  an  appreciation  of  certain  beauties,  an  eye  for  certain  defects,  much 
erudition  and  research.  But  the  partiality  in  one  case,  the  personal  antipathy 
in  another,  the  political  bias  in  a  third,  the  want  of  discrimination  in  some, 
the  exaggeration  of  excellences  or  defects  by  all,  are  conspicuous  throughout. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  reviewer  seems  to  be  prompted  by  a  vulgar 
desire  to  gratify  his  partiality  or  dislike,  rather  than  by  the  commendable 
wish  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  or  to  instruct  the  public  taste.  This  is  a 
deplorable  state  of  things,  and  the  true  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  dishonesty  and  cant,  and  not  in  the  publication  or  concealment  of 
the  critic’s  name.  Criticism,  in  fact,  has  become  a  trade,  and  so  long  as  that 
lasts,  partiality  and  injustice  will  be  persevered  in,  whether  the  critic’s  name 
is  given  or  withheld. 

Before  criticism  became  a  trade,  there  was  some  sincerity  about  it ;  but  of 
late  years  it  has,  like  everything  else,  put  on  the  semblances  of  cant. 
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Criticism  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  trade,  but  it  is  not 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  Political  commentary  is  yet  more  so,  and 
a  great  portion  of  modern  writing  has  its  origin  simply  in  the  desire 
to  obtain  remuneration  for  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ease 
with  which,  at  the  present  day,  money  may  be  made  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  periodical  literature,  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  hasty  and 
ignorant  writing ;  but  it  is  not  true,  we  think,  that  modern  cri¬ 
ticism,  feeble  as  it  often  is,  is  disgraced  by  any  large  amount  of 
dishonesty  and  injustice.  To  expect  every  country  newspaper 
to  provide  its  readers  with  just  and  original  criticisms  in  lite¬ 
rature,  or  to  require  that  the  writings  of  men  shall  be  unaffected 
by  their  political  partialities  and  personal  prejudices,  is  to  make 
too  heavy  a  demand  on  human  nature.  The  most  formidable 
enemy  of  just  criticism  is  literary  cliquism.  After  a  man  has 
pursued  periodical  writing  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  con¬ 
tracts  intimacies  with  a  literary  circle,  more  or  less  extensive, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  him  always  to  speak  exactly  what  he 
thinks,  still  less  to  preserve  an  unbiassed  judgment;  and  the 
chief  thing  that  warps  printed  opinions  on  books  is  not  malevo¬ 
lence,  or  conscious  partiality,  but  a  dislike  to  speak  unpalatable 
truths  of  one’s  friends  and  acquaintance.  Trade  and  free-trade 
in  criticism  is  opposed,  in  the  main,  to  this  source  of  injustice. 
When  good  writing  is  bought  in  the  market,  irrespective  of 
its  origin,  new  and  unconnected  men  find  a  voice,  the  opinions 
of  any  particular  mind  are  more  diffused,  and  a  newspaper  or 
review  finds  it  easier  to  obtain  new  blood,  and  to  afford  its 
readers  somethiug  more  than  the  ever-recurring  opinions  of  one 
small  knot  of  writers.  Mr.  Breen  not  only  requires  critics  to 
be  purged  from  human  prejudice — ho  would  have  them  always 
right;  and  he  seems  to  think  we  may  fairly  expect  this  of  them. 
Nay,  he  insists  they  ought  all  to  agree  in  their  judgments.  He 
quotes  Hazlitt’s  and  Wilson’s  contradictory  criticisms  on  a 
number  of  our  poets,  and  cries  out — “These  are  a  few  samples 
of  modern  criticism.  Among  such  a  heap  of  contradictions,  how 
is  it  possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  merits  of  an  author  F  ” 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  should  say  such  contradictions  are  just 
the  materials  to  assist  a  man  to  form  a  correct  idea.  All  that 
modern  criticism  professes  to  do,  and  all  that  any  criticism  can 
do,  to  be  of  service,  is  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  other  minds 
the  impressions  produced  by  a  book  upon  one  more  or  less 
specially  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  We  find  interest  and  derive 
knowledge  from  learning  how  a  given  subject  sti'ikes  minds 
differing  from  our  own.  As  in  many  other  things,  the  advantage 
lies  more  in  the  seeking  than  in  the  thing  sought ;  and  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  what  readers  want  is  “a  correct  idea  of  the  merits  of 
the  author,”  and  that  critics  can  possibly  supply  them  with 
this  ready  made,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  shallow  and 
false  idea  of  the  functions  of  criticism. 

The  present  work  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Plagiarisms, 
and  one  on  Literary  Impostures.  We  wish  the  latter  had  occu- 
ied  the  room  of  both.  A  history  of  the  impostures  which  have 
een  practised  in  literature  would  prove  both  useful  and  inte¬ 
resting  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Breen  for  the  few  hints  he 
has  furnished  on  the  subject.  As  to  plagiarism-hunting,  we  have 
always  thought  it  one  of  the  least  remunerative  pursuits  in 
which  knowledge  and  industry  can  spend  themselves.  It  is 
astonishing,  however,  how  far  it  may  beguile  a  man,  and  how 
early  an  enthusiast  loses  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
coincidences  of  thought  and  plagiarism.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
more  commonly-cited  plagiarisms  of  brief  thoughts  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  may  not  have  been  the  result  of  independent 
creation ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  every  writer  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  the  pleasures  of  detraction  are 
great ;  and  there  are  some  critics  who  would  scarcely  scruple  to 
accuse  an  author  of  borrowing  his  conjunctions.  Mr.  Breen  lays 
down  clearly  and  sensibly  enough  the  limitations  which  should 
be  observed  in  preferring  a  charge  of  literary  theft ;  but  he  is 
not  very  careful  to  remain  true  to  his  theory  ;  and  though  many 
of  his  instances  are  curious,  and  carry  conviction  with  them,  others 
are  illusive  and  puerile.  Once  or  twice  he  confounds  two  very 
distinct  ideas,  and  declares  that  one  is  copied  from  the  other. 
Thus  he  tells  us — ■ 

To  Milton,  Gray  is  indebted  for  another  of  his  beautiful  images.  The 
former,  speaking  of  the  Deity,  says — 

“  Dark  with  excessive  light  thy  skirts  appear.” 

And  Gray,  with  true  poetic  feeling  has  applied  this  image  to  Milton  himself, 
in  those  forceful  lines  in  the  “  Progress  of  Poesy,”  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
poet’s  blindness — 

“  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

"Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.” 

Shelley  has  imitated  this  in  the  following  lines  in  “  Julian  and  Maddalo” — 

“  The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind, 

By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light.” 

But  Milton’s  is  a  light  so  excessive  as  to  seem  dark.  Gray’s  is 
merely  a  light  in  excess  of  what  human  eyes  can  endure — a  thought 
so  natural  and  easy  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  poetry.  Shelley’s  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  very 
special  and  characteristic  thought  of  a  spirit  being  struck  blind  by 
gazing  on  its  own  “  exceeding  light.”  Important  and  disgraceful 
examples  of  plagiarism  lie,  not  in  the  (often  unconscious)  borrow¬ 
ing  of  the  stray  thoughts  and  expressions  of  others,  but  in  adopting, 
without  acknowledgment,  whole  bodies  of  thought  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  coincidence  which  make  itclear  that  therobbery  was 


deliberately  planned.  The  grossest  as  well  as  the  most  familiar 
modern  instance  of  such  a  plagiarism  is  furnished  by  the  mode  in 
which  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  has  sand-papered  and  varnished  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  Tristram  Shandy  into  the  family  group  of  the  Caxtons. 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  differ  from  Mr.  Breen  as  to  the 
value  of  good  grammar  and  correct  expression ;  and  his  book  is 
certainly  not  without  its  use.  But  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
done  justice  to  his  subject.  It  is  treated  narrowly,  and  in  a 
spirit  unnecessarily  carping  and  dogmatic. 


THE  SISTEE  OF  CHAEITY* 

N  economical  households  there  is  a  dish  called  a  Saturday- 
pie.  This  is  composed  of  all  tire  edible  scraps  in  the  kitchen 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  week,  eked  out  with  a  few 
onions  and  other  savoury  herbs,  salted  and  spiced  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  eaters,  or  rather  of  the  cook.  After  much 
thought,  nothing  occurs  to  us  which  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the 
two  volumes  before  us  as  this  effort  of  culinary  art.  To  call  the 
Sister  of  Charity  a  novel  would  be  absurd — to  consider  it  as  a 
set  of  essays  on  politics  would  be  difficult — to  understand  its 
views  on  art  is  impossible.  What  its  object  could  be,  seeing 
that  it  was  apparently  neither  amusement  nor  instruction, 
was  for  some  time  a  mystery  to  us,  till  we  hit  on  the  pie 
theory,  and  felt  we  had  discovered  the  truth.  Mrs.  Challice 
evidently  has  a  commonplace  book,  is  a  diligent  reader  of  tho 
newspapers,  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Carlyle 
and  Mrs.  Padcliffe,  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  and  possesses  certain  ideas  of  her  own  on  theo¬ 
logy  and  art.  All  these  circumstances  and  acquirements  she, 
being  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  determined  to  work  up  in 
some  advantageous  and  saleable  manner;  and  the  result  of  that 
determination  is  the  work  before  us.  Like  its  antitype,  the  pie, 
it  is  remarkable  rather  for  the  financial  excellence  of  the  con¬ 
ception  which  produced  it  than  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits  ;  but 
one  cannot  hope  for  perfection  in  this  world.  Of  one  great 
source  of  pleasure  and  interest — variety — we  certainly  have 
enough,  both  in  character  and  choice  of  subject.  We  begin 
with  scenes  in  Bermondsey,  suggestive  of  the  need  of  sanitary 
reform  and  extra-mural  interment.  "W e  are  then  taken  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  we  have  a  lovely  village  and  frowning  feudal  castle, 
with  ghosts,  &c.,  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  style.  On  our 
return  to  London,  we  are  favoured  with  glimpses  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  and  Belgravia.  We  afterwards  pass  lightly  over 
Australia,  the  gold-diggings,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  Italy, 
its  past,  present,  and  future,  Pitcairn’s  Island,  the  Crimea, 
Constantinople,  and  Corfu — finally  making  our  way  back  through 
Bermondsey  and  Belgravia  to  Cornwall,  where  we  are  left  to 
repose  our  wearied  limbs  in  peace.  During  these  travels  we 
are  entertained  with  the  most  tremendous  conversations,  or 
rather  disquisitions,  on  art,  politics,  religion,  and  meta¬ 
physics.  As  to  characters,  we  have  a  charming  heiress,  an 
artist  genius,  a  misanthropic  baronet,  an  agreeable  old  French 
marquise  a  dashing  guardsman,  a  dark  villain  of  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  school,  certain  accomplices  of  his  in  low  life,  a  duchess 
(perfect,  of  course),  her  duke,  various  celebrities  of  real  fife,  a 
quaint  doctor,  a  young  beauty,  an  amiable  duenna,  a  Christian 
clergyman,  together  with  soldiers,  dowagers,  demoiselles,  M.P.’s, 
thieves,  virtuous  peasants,  miners,  dressmakers,  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters,  Italian  actresses,  and  many  others.  The  one  class  of 
persons  who  seem  to  be  forgotten  is,  curiously  enough,  that  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  These  good  ladies  are  only  mentioned  in 
the  title-page,  and  twice  in  a  most  cursory  manner  in  the  body 
of  the  work — first  as  being  useful  in  Bermondsey,  and  secondly, 
as  members  of  the  body  of  nurses  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  the 
Pussian  war.  It  is  obvious  that  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  most  erratic  work  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  of  common  humanity 
not  to  wish  to  spare  others  the  intense  weariness  of  wading 
through  these  dreary  pages,  by  giving  them  something  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  contents. 

A  widow  lady  and  her  son,  Eustace  Neville  by  name,  take 
lodgings  in  a  Cornish  village,  and  are  intimate  with  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Lyle,  and  his  son  and  daughter.  The 
father  of  Eustace  had  been  an  artist  and  a  good  man,  if  we 
rightly  construe  the  somewhat  involved  sentence  which  we 
quote  : — “And  the  boy  knew  and  loved,  as  children,  and  even 
dogs,  somehow  will  know  and  love  in  the  case  of  a  good  man 
(or  vice  versa),  that  this  father  of  his  was  excellence  embodied.” 
Eustace  is  also  an  artist,  and  goes  about  sketching.  In  one  of 
his  rambles  he  sees  a  young  lady  on  a  runaway  horse  fall  into  a 
river,  and  saves  her,  en  preux  chevalier,  from  a  watery  grave. 
She  turns  out  to  be  the  niece  and  heiress  of  a  misanthropic  old 
baronet,  the  squire  of  the  place,  living  in  a  castle  near,  which  no 
stranger  ever  enters.  However,  on  this  occasion,  Sir  Pit-hard 
Lester  desires  to  see  and  thank  the  preserver  of  his  niece,  and 
begs  him  to  call  on  him — which  Eustace,  as  soon  as  he  recovers 
from  a  bad  cold,  the  natural  but  not  romantic  consequence  of  his 
wetting,  does.  He  walks  up  through  the  park  under  the  “  in¬ 
creasing  masses  of  shadow  cast  by  the  umbrageous  trees,”  and 
reaches  the  castle.  He  is  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Pichard, 
passmg  through  the  picture  gallery — from  a  remark  on  which  we 
gather  that  the  ladies  of  this  family  were  strong-minded  women, 

*  The  Sister  of  Charity ;  or,  from  Bermondsey  to  Belgravia.  By 
Mrs.  Challice.  a  vols.  London:  Bentley.  i857. 
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for  we  are  told  that  “  in  the  fairer  portraits  could  be  read  the 
tale  of  an  educated  emancipation.”  Sir  Richard  and  Eustace 
have  a  long  conversation,  in  which  the  former  abuses  women  and 
religion,  and  the  latter  praises  them,  and  then  retires,  shaking 
hands  with  Miss  Beatrice,  who  is  waiting  in  the  hall  to  thank 
him  as  he  goes  home. 

After  some  years,  Mrs.  Neville  and  Mr.  Lyle  both  die.  Amy 
and  Charles  Lyle  and  Eustace  Neville  are  then  brought  to  London, 
and  made  to  take  lodgings  in  Bermondsey,  in  order  to  introduce 
sanitary  questions,  the  evils  of  burying  people  in  towns,  and 
the  cholera,  of  which  Charles  dies.  The  other  two,  setting 
convention  aside,  live  on  together,  and  sell  their  pictures  (for 
Amy  paints  too)  to  a  pawnbroker  for  food.  At  length  Eustace 
gets  a  promise  of  a  colonial  appointment,  and  wishes  to  go — only 
what  is  to  become  of  Amy  P  The  simple  expedient  of  marrying 
her  and  taking  her  with  him  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him;  so 
he  is  rather  at  his  wits’  end,  when  in  walks  a  lady,  who  turns  out 
to  be  Miss  Lester,  who  had  heard  of  them  through  a  benevolent 
doctor,  and  offers  to  take  charge  of  Amy.  Sir  Richard  being 
dead,  she  has  got  the  estates,  and  does  all  manner  of  good 
there,  as  well  as  in  London,  besides  being  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  wonderfully  clever.  The  departure  of  Eustace  is  only  delayed 
a  few  days  to  give  time  for  some  long  and  very  unintelligible  con¬ 
versations  between  him  and  Miss  Lester  on  all  sorts  of  transcen¬ 
dental  subjects,  and  a  description  of  the  church  clocks  of  London 
striking,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  extract  the  following 
sentence  : — “  Another  church  announces  the  advent  of  a  new 
day  ;  then  the  echo  is  caught  up  by  others,  in  every  ecclesiastical 
tone  of  the  universal  language,  until  the  air  is  filled  with  notes  of 
hope  and  warning.”  Amy  then  takes  up  her  residence  in  the  house 
of  the  heiress,  whose  door  is  opened  by  “  a  respectable  quiet  man, 
without  a  shade  of  the  hypocrisy  of  his  class  on  his  countenance” — 
evidently  quite  a  treasui’e  of  a  butler.  There,  in  company  with 
Miss  Lester  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  her  old  governess — who,  as  we 
are  poetically  told,  “had  performed  the  hallowed  part  of  mother 
to  the  interesting  being  at  her  side”— she  might  have  been  happy, 
but  for  her  hopeless  love  for  Eustace,  which  is  shared  by  the 
brilliant  heiress.  That  lady  soon  discovers  this  fact,  and  mag¬ 
nanimously  resolves  (without  any  consideration  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  s  feelings  in  the  matter)  to  give  him  to  his  first  friend,  and 
spend  her  life  in  making  them  both  happy.  The  scene  now 
changes  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  we  are  dazzled  with  rank, 
wit,  and  beauty.  At  least,  we  are  introduced  to  the  Duchess 
of  Ayrton,  who  wears  “  a  rather  close  fitting  dress  ”  on  her  “  ex¬ 
quisite  figure,”  and  “  very  delicate  gloves,”  and  talks  a  great  deal 
to  Beatrice  on  the  duty  of  making  a  good  match — also  to 
Captain  Villars,  a  fast  young  guardsman,  who  lectures  against 
lord-worship  in  a  way  which  arouses  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Chall’.ce  is  not  quite  free  from  that  prevalent  English 
heresy.  Moreover,  we  go  to  a  ball  in  Belgrave-square,  where  we 
meet  Sir  William  Mornington,  in  whose  personal  description 
we  vaguely  detect  a  wish  to  represent  a  late  Cabinet  Minister. 
The  villain  of  the  piece  here  makes  his  first  appearance,  under 
the  name  of  Major  Percival.  He  makes  love  to  Beatrice, 
by  discussing  Italian  politics  with  her.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
Amy  Lyle  goes  back  to  Cornwall  with  Mrs.  Seymour,  and 
Beatrice  goes  to  stay  with  a  friend  at  Richmond.  Long  letters 
come  from  time  to  time  from  Eustace,  in  order  to  introduce 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Australia,  peculations  on  the  discovery 
of  gold  there,  and  remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Canterbury  settlement.  At  the  Richmond  Villa,  Major 
Percival  is  staying.  He  is  thus  described : — 

His  perfect  figure,  his  soldierlike  ease,  and  ihe  quiet  but  commanding 
grace  with  which  he  managed  the  thorougli-hred  but  fiery  animal  which  he 
rode,  were  incomparable  and  unexceptionable  as  his  costume,  and  the  hand¬ 
some  profile  so  clearly  defined  by  his  well-shaped  hat.  Now  a  man’s  hat  of 
the  present  incongruous  century,  is  one  of  the  most  ugly  and  foolish  things  it 
can  boast,  save  and  except  the  schemes  and  brains  it  very  often  covers. 
Being,  therefore,  unshapely  and  useless — a  thing  to  which  only  custom 
familiarizes  us,  an  appendage  fit  only  to  provoke  the  laughter  of  the  un¬ 
initiated,  it  is  the  proof  of  great  taste,  it  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  a  very 
ridiculous  matter,  when  it  really  affects  the  air  of  a  graceful  and  useful  orna¬ 
ment.  Infer,  therefore,  so  far  favourably  of  the  wearer,  when  told  that  the 
Major’s  hat  was  admirable. 

However,  in  spite  of  his  admirable  hat,  his  long  speeches  about 
India  and  Mazzini,  and  his  compliments  to  Miss  Lester  on  her 
individuity,  whatever  that  may  be,  she  cannot  endure  him  ;  and  in 
this  she  shows  great  penetration,  for  the  Major  is  a  great  scamp, 
and  is  in  league  with  others  to  steal  part  of  her  title-deeds.  An 
old  French  marquise,  who  is  staying  there  too,  agrees  with  her 
in  her  antipathy  ;  and  her  opinion  is  important,  for  she  is  appa¬ 
rently  gifted  with  second  sight — at  least  we  conclude  so  from  the 
following  passage : — 

Then  she  prophesied  how  the  belle  France  would  succumb  for  a  time  to  a 
miserable  necessity — “  but  not  yet  the  last  page,”  she  would  add,  “  Vous 
Terrez.”  The  ancient  Marquise  did  not  say  “  Nous  verrons,”  because  she 
knew  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  she  must  soon  pass  from  the  stage  whereon 
she  had  played  a  conspicuous  part,  “  but  in  the  which  she  had  never  seen  the 
thing  more  strange  than  the  Now so  in  her  prophetic  and  political  visions 
she  was  wont  to  warn  Beatrice  of  what  was  to  come ;  but  as  this  is  not  a  book 
on  French  politics,  her  prescience  need  not  be  here  recorded. 

W e  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  declaration  contained 
above  on  French  politics  does  not  save  us  from  several  pages  on 
that  subject,  in  one  of  which  Beatrice  lets  fall  the  following 
oracular  utterance  : — “  Yet  even  acts  of  Parliamentary  perma¬ 
nence  must  emanate  from  the  pure.”  After  another  year  spent 
in  these  and  the  like  conversations  in  London  and  Cornwall, 
Miss  Lester  summons  Eustace  from  the  Antipodes,  to  receive  a 


Colonial  appointment,  and  marry  Amy.  She  beguiles  the  time 
till  he  comes  by  telling  that  young  person  certain  passages  of 
her  own  family  history  concerning  her  misanthropic  uncle,  which 
she  was  under  a  vow  to  keep  secret  till  the  year  in  question,  for 
the  following  reason  : — 

“  Your  uncle,”  answered  Mrs.  Seymour,  “  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of 
souls,  and  in  temporary  punishment  after  death.  I  think,  that  by  6ome 
mystic  impression,  or  calculation,  he  imagined  that  at  this  time,  the  purga¬ 
torial  decree  would  be  fulfilled.” 

It  appears  that  the  gentleman  had  loved  and  married  an 
Italian  actress,  who  had  subsequently  run  away  from  him,  and 
only  returned  to  him  to  die  in  awful  madness.  She  left  one  son, 
who  turned  out  very  ill,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
His  father  had  since  heard  of  his  death,  and  so  his  niece  Beatrice, 
became  his  heiress. 

Eustace  appears  in  course  of  time,  and  takes  his  appointment, 
but  being  soon  disgusted  with  “  red  tape,”  throws  it  up,  and  goes 
back  to  his  painting — which  is  interrupted  by  an  illness  brought  on 
by  his  hopeless  attachment  to  Miss  Lester.  However,  ho 
recovers,  both  physically  and  mentally;  and  “just  at  this  unfre¬ 
quent  and  very  enviable  juncture,  his  uncle  (I  call  him  that, 
because  it  is  so  tiresome  to  get  tangled  any  farther  in  genealo¬ 
gical  twigs)  in  Australia,  died,  and  left  him  an  ample  fortune.” 
The  reflections  which  follow  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
this  convenient  impromptu  relative  are  so  very  delightful,  that 
we  cannot  resist  quoting  them  : — • 

Eustace  Neville  bad  never  courted  or  caressed  this  official  parental  paragon; 
on  tbe  contrary,  he  bad  run  away  from  him  and  his  colony  with  a  Bishop 
who,  as  Beatrice  Lester  asserted,  swam  without  his  lawn  sleeves  across  a 
gushing  primeval  stream.  And  here,  in  London,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  was 
hailed  as  his  heir ! 

Is  it  possible  that  tho  official  had  heard  of  this  young  connexion  having 
conquered  the  world?  Is  it  possible  that  because  its  routine  had  included  tho 
artist  in  its  choicest  circle,  that  therefore  he,  the  dying  official,  felt  bound  by 
every  bond  of  virtue  to  acknowledge  and  support  its  decree  ?  Very  probably. 
There  are  many  such  machines  who  grind  their  own  flesh,  blood,  and  bones, 
until  opinion  opportunely  steps  to  the  rescue,  and  then,— behold ! — drops  the 
balmly  oil  from  nature’s  official  hands  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  which  had  been 
only  inflicted,  forsooth,  for  the  poor  dear  sufTerer’s  advantage  !  If  the  man 
be  without  honour  in  the  house  of  kith  or  kin,  let  others  welcome  him,  and 
only  see,  what  next  and  next  ? 

Well — Eustace  Neville  looked  at  his  sleek  and  accommodating  banker’s 
book  and  smiled,  as  he  profanely  threw  it  down  beside  his  easel.  If  some¬ 
thing  like  sarcasm  lurked  in  that  smile,  the  social  sinner  must  be  forgiven,  for 
again  he  thought  of  the  unforeseen  fate  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  the  golden 
sureties  of  success  in  the  crafts  and  crucible  of  his  charity. 

Mr.  Neville,  on  this  accession  of  wealth,  marries  Amy,  and  they 
are  very  happy.  Our  friend  Beatrice  now  discovers  that  her 
unprincipled  lover,  Major  Percival,  is  no  other  than  her  cousin 
Richard  Lester — that  only  son  of  her  uncle  who  had  been  so  long 
ago  supposed  to  be  dead.  Of  course  she  gives  up  the  property 
to  him,  but  refuses  to  be  his  wife,  as  he  wishes,  being  finally 
disgusted  with  him  by  his  behaviour  to  a  poor  girl  whose  heart 
he  had  broken,  and  whose  last  words  are  thus  given  : — 

“Ah!  my  sweet — my  precious  darling— I  come — I  come.  Oh!  stay  for 
me;  stay  for  dear — dear — mother,  who  loves  you  so — so.  Yes,  I  see  the 
light,  and — the  flowers;  ah!  you  shall  have  them,  my  sweet,  my  babe,  my 
only — only  one.  Hark !  the  music  !  I — I  hear  it.  Smile — ah !  so — so. 
Smile !  what  joy !  what — oh !  my  blessed  boy — my  angel.  I  co-me.  An-gel !” 

Every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  pathos.  That  of  Mrs.  Challice 
appears  to  consist  in  dividing  syllables  by  hyphens,  and  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  smaller  words  twice  over,  like  a  postman’s  knock. 

Her  money  being  now  gone,  and  the  Russian  war  having  con¬ 
veniently  broken  out,  Miss  Lester  resolves  to  join  the  band  of 
nurses  going  out  to  Scutari — which  resolution  brings  forward  the 
idea  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  gives  room  for  a  touching  parting 
scene  between  her  and  her  friend,  the  Duchess  with  delicate 
gloves.  We  now  enter  the  Crimean  hospitals,  and  are  introduced 
to  various  military  characters  as  we  accompany  Miss  Lester  up 
and  down  through  their  crowded  wards.  After  some  little  time 
spent  there,  she  is  summoned  to  Corfu  to  attend  the  dying  bed 
of  Mrs.  Neville,  nee  Amy  Lyle,  and  to  comfort  her  disconsolate 
husband.  The  story  closes  with  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  the 
murder  of  Sir  Richard  Lester  by  one  of  his  old  accomplices  in 
crime,  the  marriage  of  Beatrice  and  Eustace  Neville,  and  some 
profound  reflections  on  Labour  and  Capital,  Administrative 
Reform,  and  the  like. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  Sister  of  Charity.  We  can  only 
trust  that  Mrs.  Challice,  having  now  disencumbered  her  memory 
and  her  common-place  book  of  their  multifariousjcontents,  will  in 
future  write  less  ambitiously  and  more  intelligibly. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  south  Kensington  museum,  will  he  open  on  the 

24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  June,  from  Ten  till  Four,  and  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  Evenings,  25th  and  27th  June,  from  Seven  till  Ten  o’clock.  Admission  free. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

HP  HE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  is  situate  near  to  OLD 
JL  BROMPTON  CHURCH. _ 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.— This  Museum,  containing 

Pictures,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Building  Materials,  Ornamental  Art,  Educa¬ 
tional  Collections,  Patented  Inventions,  and  Products  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  will  be 
OPENED  to  the  PUBLIC  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  June,  and  continue  open  daily, 
from  Ten  till  Four. 

For  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  persons  working  in  the  Daytime,  the  Museum 
will  be  lighted  up  every  Monday  and  Thursday  Evening,  from  Seven  to  Ten. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  Admission  free. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  being  Student’s  Days,  Sixpence  each  Person. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ou  Education. 


June  20,  1857.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  —  DON  GIOVANNI.— 

Piccolomini,  Spezia,  Obtolani,  Alboni,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Coesi 
V ialeiti,  and  Giuglini.  The  following  arrangements  have  been  settled : — 

DON  GIOVANNI, 

MONDAY,  June  22nd. — EXTRA  NIGHT. 

TUESDAY,  23rd— LA  SONNAMBULA. 

First  Appearance  of  Signor  Belabt. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  24th.— MR.  BENEDICT'S  GRAND  CONCERT. 
THURSDAY,  25th— EXTRA  NIGHT,  DON  GIOVANNI. 

SATURDAY,  27th— LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  29th, 

(to  commence  at  One,  and  end  at  Five  o’clock), 

DON  GIOVANNI, 

DIVERTISSEMENT, 

LastActofLA  SONNAMBULA. 

TUESDAY,  30th.— I  L  TROVATORE. 

On  each  occasion  a  Ballet  Divertissement,  supported  by  the  principal  artistes  of 
the  Establishment. 

LA  TRAVIATA  will  shortly  be  repeated. 

Prices  for  the  Morning  Performance  as  follows : — 


£  s.  d. 

Boxes — Pit  and  One  Pair  ..440 

„  Grand  Tier . 5  5  0 

„  Second  Pair  ....  3  3  0 

„  Half  Circle . 1  11  6 


£ 

Pit . 0 

Pitt  Stalls . 1 

Gallery  Stalls . 0 

Gallery  .■ . 0 


To  be  had  at  the  Box  Office  at  the  Theatre. 


BENEDICT’S  GRAND  MORNING  CONCERT,  AT  HER 

MAJESTY'S  THEATRE,  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24th.— Piccolomini, 
Spezia,  Obtolani,  Alboni,  Giuglini,  Belabt,  Charles  Bhaham,  Beneventano, 
Corsi,  Belletti,  &c.  &c. ;  Miss  Arabella  Gobdard,  Messrs.  Lindsay  Slopes, 
Benedict,  Bazzini,  Piatti,  Pezze,  and  Bottesini  will  all  perform.  A  selection  from 
Gluck’s  OltFEO,  the  part  of  Orfeo,  by  Madame  Alboni.  The  Grand  Finale  to  DON 
GIOVANNI,  with  all  its  scenic  effects;  and  Madlle.  Piccolomini,  in  Balfe’s  popular 
Ballad,  “  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls.” — Boxes  (to  hold  four  persons),  2,  3, 
and  4  Guineas;  Pit  Stalls,  £1  Is.;  Pit,  7s.;  Gallery  Stalls,  6s.;  Gallery,  2s.  6d. :  to  be 
had  at  the  principal  Musicsellers  and  Libraries;  of  Mr.  Benedict,  2,  Manchester 
square;  and  at  the  Box-Office,  at  the  Theatre. 

0  Y  AL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  L  Y  C  E  U  M  — 

Arrangements  for  next  Week. 

MONDAY,  June  22nd. — Madame  Ristoei,  in  the  new  Tragedy  ofCAMMA. 
TUESDAY.  23rd.— LA  TRAVIATA,  Bosio,  Graziani,  Tagliafico,  Zelgee, 
Mario,  and  first  Appearance  of  Madlle.  Plunkett,  in  a  new  Ballet  Divertissement, 
entitled,  TERPSICHORE. 

WEDNESDAY,  24th. — First  Night  of  FAZIO,  translated  from  the  English  of  Dr. 
Millman.  Bianca,  by  Mdme.  Ristori. 

THURSDAY,  25th  (Subscription  Night,  in  lieu  of  Tuesday,  August  4th). — Mdlle. 
Balfe,  will  make  her  first  Appearance  in  the  Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR, 
and  her  fourth  on  the  Stage.  After  which,  Mdlle.  Plunkett,  will  make  her  second 
Appearance  in  the  new  Divertissement. _ 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE. —THE  VOCAL  ASSOCIATION.— 

Conductor,  Mr.  BENEDICT.  The  Directors  have  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  BENEDICT  for  a  Concert  by  the  Members  of  the  VOCAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  the 
Centre  Transept,  on  SATURDAY  next  the  27th  instant.  Door  open  at  12.  CONCERT 
to  commence  at  3.  Price  of  Admission  as  usual.  Half-a-Crown  to  persons  not  holders 
of  Season  Tickets.  The  PROGRAMME  will  be  duly  announced. 

By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

Art  treasures  exhibition.— iher  majesty’s 

VISIT. — To  secure  LODGINGS  in  MANCHESTER,  during  the  Queen’s  Visit, 
apply  to  Mr.  Hadbn,  Offices  of  the  Exhibition,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Scottish  equitable  life  assurance  society. 

Established  1831. 

The  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  6th  of  May,  David  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  by  the 
Directors  stated,  that  the  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  ending  1st  March 
last,  was  658,  the  sums  thereby  assured  being  £300,410,  and  the  Annual  Premiums 
thereon,  £9589— all  of  which  exceed,  in  every  particular,  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Tho  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  ....  £1,029,604 

The  Annual  Revenue,  to .  176,411 

The  Existing  Assurances,  to .  4,882,096 

Copies  of  the  Report  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Society’s  offices. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
Head  Office— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 26,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

ARCHDEACON  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 

Western  London  Office.-6A,  JAMES’S  STREET,  WESTBOURNE  TERRACE,  W. 

CHARLES  B.  LEVER,  Solicitor,  Agent. 


N 


OR T HERN  ASSURANCE 

(Established  1836). 
INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Capital— £1,259,760. 

HEAD  OFFICES. 


COMPANY, 


Abebdeen— 3,  King-street. 
Belfast — 42,  Waring-street. 
Dundee — 16,  St.  Andrew's-place. 


Edinbubgh — 20,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Glasgow — 19,  St.  Vincent-place. 
London — 1,  Moorgate-street. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  the  12th  instant, 
when  the  following  results  of  the  business  for  the  year  ending  31st  January  last  were 
submitted  to  the  Proprietors  and  Policy-holders. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums  for  the  year . £91,306  3  6 

Which,  after  payment  of  all  losses  and  expenses,  and  provision  for  all  outstanding 
claims,  left  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  a  nett  balance  of  £14,572  15s.  6d. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums  of  614  new  Policies  issued  during  the  year . £9,814  11  2 

Renewed  Premiums  and  Interest .  58,148  7  1 

Total  Revenue  for  the  year . £67,962  18  3 

Claims  during  the  year . £14,966  6  10 

Number  of  Policies  current,  3986— for  capital  sums  amounting  to  £1,832,798  4  9 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

Amount  of  Accumulated  Funds . £342,535  0  2 

Revenue  feom  all  Soueces . 164,498  7  11 

DIVIDEND. 

The  Directors  having  recommended  that  the  Dividend  to  the  Shareholders  should 
be  continued  at  the  former  rate  of  per  cent,  free  of  Income  Tax,  the  same  was  adopted 
accordingly. 

Peogbess  op  the  Company  dubing  the  past  Five  Yeabs. 


Revenue  from  1st  May,  1852,  to  30th  April,  1853  .  .  . 

„  „  1853,  „  1854  .  .  . 

„  „  1854,  to  31st  Jan.,  1855  (9  months) 

„  1st  Feb.,  1855,  „  1856  .  .  . 

„  „  1856,  „  1857  .  .  . 


Fire 

Department. 

Life 

Department. 

£  e.  d. 

13,431  13  9 
29,824  4  7 
37,303  0  0 
77,850  19  9 
91,306  3  6 

£  ».  d. 

39.357  4  9 

42.358  12  4, 
33,374  2  11 
62,184  7  11 
67,962  18  3! 

16th  June,  1857. 


Equitable  assurance  societ  y.— 

Office— NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling. 

Income  of  the  Society  upwards  of  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Assured. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  tho  samo 
Life. 

A  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances. 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given  daily,  from  10 
to  4  o’clock.  ARTHUR  MORGAN,  Actuary. 
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MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  1820. 

T.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

MARTIN  T.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience ;  or  the 
Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with 
this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  are  assigned  to  Policies  every  fifth  year, 
and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash,  or 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  years  terminating  January  31,  1856, 
a  reversionary  bonus  was  declared  of  £1 10s.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  insured,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  additions  for  every  premium  paid  during  the  five  years.  This  bonus,  on  policies 
of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  sums 
insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1000  to  £1638. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


BONUS  TABLE. 

Showing  the  additions  made  to  Policies  of  £1000  each. 


Date  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Additions  to 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

Addition  made 
as  on 

Feb.  1,  1856. 

Sum  Payable 
after  Death. 

1820 

£  s.  d. 

523  16  0 

£  s.  d. 

114  5  0 

£  s.  d. 
1638  1  0 

1825 

382  14  0 

103  14  0 

14S6  8  0 

1830 

241  12  0 

93  2  0 

1334  14  0 

1835 

185  3  0 

88  17  0 

1274  0  0 

1840 

128  15  0 

84  13  0 

1213  8  0 

1845 

65  15  0 

79  18  0 

1145  13  0 

1850 

10  0  0 

75  15  0 

1085  15  0 

1855 

— 

15  0  0 

1015  0  0 

And  for  intermediate  years  in  proportion. 

The  next  appropriation  will  be  made  in  1861. 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  be  effected  at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


MR.  ALBERT  SMITH'S  MONT  BLANC,  BADEN,  UP  THE 

RHINE,  and  PARIS,  is  NOW  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  (except  Saturday), 
at  Eight  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  area,  2s.;  gallery,  Is.  Stalls  can  be  secured  at  the  llox- 
office,  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly,  every  day,  between  Eleven  and  Four,  without 
any  extra  charge.  The  Morning  Representations  take  place  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock. _ _ 

DR,  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

The  high  appreciation  in  which  this  Oil  is  held  by  the  Faculty  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  confidence  with  which  medical  men  have  prescribed  it  in  their  own 
families.  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  the  eminent  physician  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  says — “  During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  not  prescribed  any  other 
in  private  practice,  and  I  have  administered  it  exclusively  and  continuously  to  one  of 
my  own  children."  Dr.  Edgecumbe,  of  the  Royal  Dispensary,  Pimlico,  states— “  I 
have  used  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Oil  in  my  own  family  with  marked  success,  and  believe  it  to 
be  in  its  effects  superior  to  any  other  preparation." 

Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  Imperial  half-pints,  2s.  Cd. ;  Pints, 
4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  signature,  without 
which  none  can  possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEPOT, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DR.  DB  JONGH’S  SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

Dy  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 


ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ  CANAL. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  of  the  Bankers,  Merchants, 

Ship-owners,  &c.,  of  London,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  at  One  o’clock,  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  explanations  which  I  am 
desirous  of  laying  before  them  relative  to  the  proposed  Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  Sir  James  Dukb,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Bath  Hotel,  Piccadilly. _ _ _ FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS. 

ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ  SHIP  CANAL. 

rpo  THE  BANKERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP-OWNERS,  AND 

_L  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LONDON. 

Gentlemen, — In  inviting  your  attention  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Suez 
Ship  Canal  scheme,  I  advocate  not  only  my  interest  as  the  promoter  and  concessionary 
of  that  great  undertaking,  hut  the  interests  of  all  commercial  communities,  in  the 
measure  of  their  trading  and  industrial  activity,  and  consequently  in  the  highest  degree 
those  of  London. 

By  a  Charter  of  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  I  am  empowered  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  junction  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  by 
a  canal  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  for  the  opening  by  this  means  of  a  safe 
maritime  route  to  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

The  route  which  will  thus  be  opened  to  commerce,  is  shorter  by  5000  miles,  as  re¬ 
spects  England,  than  that  at  present  followed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  its  track 
lies  through  seas  of  all  others  most  easy  of  navigation,  and  it  skirts  the  coasts  of 
countries  rich  in  natural  products,  though,  at  present,  for  all  mercantile  purposes, 
beyond  the  reach  of  European  enterprise. 

Engineers  of  the  highest  repute  in  England  and  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  have 
examined  and  approved  the  technical  features  ofthe  scheme.  An  important  accessory 
work,  consisting  of  a  branch  Canal,  is  now  in  actual  progress,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Capital  required  has  been  subscribed  among  the  Commercial  classes  of  the  several 
European  nations,  whose  Governments  have  readily  sanctioned  a  project  of  such 
manifest  importance  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

My  object  in  coming  amongst  you  will  be  to  ascertain  the  feelings  which  exist  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  classes  of  London  with  respect  to  this  great  enterprise,  and 
personally  to  furnish  full  information  as  to  its  objects  and  details,  well  knowing  that 
your  countrymen  yield  only  to  the  most  solid  arguments,  and  after  the  most  mature 
and  circumspect  examination. 

In  the  principal  cities  throughout  Europe,  where  this  scheme  has  been  brought 
forward  to  public  notice,  it  has  elicited  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Municipal,  Commercial, 
and  Scientific  bodies,  manifestations  of  the  most  signal  interest  and  sympathy.  1  am, 
therefore,  naturally  desirous  to  complete  this  general  expression  of  approval  with  the 
crowning  sanction  of  the  greatest  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  nation  in  the  World, 
who,  above  all  others,  is  called  to  participate  in  the  incalculable  advantages  inevitably 
resulting  from  a  work  which,  by  concentrating  her  vast  Colonial  possessions  in  the 
East  and  in  the  South,  must  increase  and  consolidate  her  prosperity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

London,  June,  1857.  FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS. 

Communications  may  be  directed  to  my  representatives,  Messrs.  Langb,  Bbothees, 
and  Co.,  and  to  C.  L.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  Office,  60, 
Mark-lane, 
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The  Saturday  Review.  [June  20, 1857. 


■REAL  SPANISH  MANTILLAS.— A.  BLACKBORNE  invites 

XV  die  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  inspect  a  choice  assortment  of  the  above  MANTILLAS 
that  he  has  just  imported  from  Spain,— The  Original  Spanish  Depot,  56a,  South 
Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

_ „  ,  ,  Now  ready,  Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW.— No.  XVIII.,  for  JUNE. 

X  CONTENTS : — 

*•  Dr-  Barth’s  Travels.  VI.  Fine  Art  Exhibitions. 

ttt  I?<7Flt^  VII.  Archaeology. 

III.  Borthwick’s i  California.  VIII.  The  South  Kensington  Edu- 

v  S?rcbeltf.r  J°'vcrs-  cational  Museum. 

V.  The  Public  Offices. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

TITHE  REDEMPTION  TRUST. 

'T'HE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  TITHE  REDEMPTION 

X  TRUST  will  be  held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  No.  1,  Adam-street.  Adelphi,  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  1  o’clock, 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  JOHN  MANNERS,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

***  There  will  be  Holy  Communion,  and  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Burlcigh-street,  Strand,  at  11  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  Meeting.  By  Order  of  the  Board,  Wm.  T.  YOUNG,  Secretary. 

1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  June  1  at,  1857. 

Cheap  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  One  Shilling,  of 

T^LEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 

London ;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING. 

TyiR.  WARREN,  OF  9,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET,  WEST- 

•  .  1  MASTER,  continues,  with  great  success,  to  Delineate  the  Character  of  Indi¬ 

viduals  from  their  Handwriting.  All  persons  desirous  of  testing  his  art  are  invited 
to  forward  a  specimen  of  their  ordinary  writing,  together  with  thirteen  postage-stamps, 
and  a  mention  of  their  sex  and  age,  to  the  above  address. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  5s. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY.  By  Agnes 

X  Strickland, 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand 

This  Day,  Feap.  8vo,  5s. 

CERMONS  PREACHED  IN  WELLS  CATHEDRAL.  By 

kJ  G.  H.  Sacheverell  Johnson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand 

A  N  OXFORD  SCHOLAR,  B.A.,  who  has  takea  honours  in  both 

XV  Examinations,  wishes  for  one  or  two  pupils  to  read  with  him  in  the  long  Vaca¬ 
tion.  Further  information  and  references  may  be  had  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Z.  Y.  X., 
care  of  Mr.  Hammans,  Bookseller,  High-street,  Oxford. 

This  Day,  the  First  Vol.,  8vo,  21s. 

TTISTORV  OE  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henby 

A  A  Thomas  Buckle. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand 

Y  6^1  -K  POLISHERS.- — a  very  respectable  long-established  Pub- 
-V  hshing  and  Book  Business  to  be  disposed  of,  requiring  about  £3000  to  £5000 
Capital.  1  articulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Smith,  19,  Great  Carter- 
Jane,  Doctors  Commons;  but  personal  interviews  will  be  preferred. 

This  Day,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

■DISHOP  HORNE’S  APHORISMS  AND  OPINIONS.  With 

AA  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand 

8  P  YOU  WANT  A  PRINTER,  apply  as  under,  and  every  infor- 
X  mat  ion  will  be  given  to  enable  any  one  who  wishes  to  bring  his  thoughts  before 
the  Public,  to  do  so  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Every  description  of  Commercial  and  General  Printing,  Lithography,  and 
Book-binding  executed,  and  Account  Book  and  Stationery  supplied. 

Richard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  Years 

ANNOTATED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  20s.,  cloth, 

pHAUCER’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Introduction,  Glossary, 

Memoir,  and  Notes.  By  Robert  Bell. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

W  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  the  SATURDAY 

»  »  0  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in  town,  and  by  the 
morning,  evening,  and  foreign  mails,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  foreign  countries.  Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  country 
newspapers.  A  list  for  1857,  with  politics  and  days  of  publication,  sent  gratis  on 
application.  ° 

Abehureh-yard,  and  Vi,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. ;  Established  1809 

Octavo,  15s. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  :  a  Memoir,  Physical,  Historical,  and 

A  Nautical.  By  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  i’.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author,  2  Vols.,  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  2s. 

A  CYCLE  OF  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

T  CELEBRITIES.  A  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits, 

JLJ  by  Mac  LI,  and  Polyblank.  or  , 

The  number  for  June  contains  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  Esq.,  RA  with 
Memoir.  1  * 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechureh-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly;  and 

David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street. 

Octavo,  10s.  6d.  * 

CjERMONS,  PREACHED  AND  PUBLISHED  ON  SEVERAL 

kj  OCCASIONS.  By  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS,  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

OXFORD.  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

CHARGE  DELIVERED  IN  1854.  Second  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

RU£L  8  -LIBRARY.  Surplus  Copies  of  Macaulay’s  History  of 

J-J  England,  Stanley's  Sinai,  Vaughan’s  Mystics;  Works  bv  Dr.  Cumming,  Miss 
Sewell,  and  Miss  longe,  with  many  other  Books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced 

1  rices.  Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application;  also  Prospectuses  of  the  Library. 
s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London. 

Now  ready.  Postage  free, 

A  EIST,  of  tlie  PRINCIPAL  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS  in 

_T\_  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Also, 

,  A  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT  WORKS  with- 

diawn  lrom  Circulation,  and  oficred  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash 

Charles  Edward  Mudie,  New  Oxford-street,  London- 
and  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Published  this  day,  price  3s.  6d.  containing  the  amount  of  One  Ordinary 

Number  and  a  Half, 

T OURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  FOR  JUNE. 

O  Contents:— 1.  Dr.  Farr  on  the  Pay  ofMinisters  of  the  Crown— 2.  Dr.  Strangon 
the  Porcelain  Manufacture  of  the  West  of  Scotland— 3.  Mr.  S.  Brown  on  the  Statistics 
of  Fire  Insurance— 4.  Mr.  Newmarch  on  the  Electoral  Statistics  of  England  and 
Wales,  1832-53.  * 

Loudon:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  445,  West  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is. ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 

ON  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  AND  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 

V7  CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  THROAT,  NOSE,  AND  EAR.  By  Jas.  Yearsley 
Esq.,  burgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tym¬ 
panum,  &c.  J 

“  A  careful  perusal  has  convinced  us  that  the  author  is  correct  in  his  views  -  his 
experience  lias  been  ample,  and  lus  powers  of  observation  and  research  have  been  bv 
no  means  inferior  to  ins  opportunities.”— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-strcet 

In  a  few  Days,  Post  8vo, 

THE  COMET  OF  1556:  being  Replies  to  Every-Day  Questions 

A  referring  to  its  anticipated  Reappearance,  with  Observations  on  the  Apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Danger  from  Comets.  By  J.  Russell  Hind,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  COMETS:  a  Descriptive  Treatise,  with  Account  of  Modern 

Discoveries,  and  a  Table  of  all  Calculated  Comets,  5s.  6d. 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  VOCABULARY,  Is.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  Week  will  be  published, 

n^HE  ATHELINGS ;  °r,  the  Three  Gifts.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Magazine  ”V°1S”  P°St  8V°’  pn°®  £1  lls‘  6d'  0riS‘llally  published  in  “  Blackwood's 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London 

NEW  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

BY 

ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  E.R.G.S.,  F.G.S- 

Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

OUR  COLLEGE  LEAVES,  FROM  AN  UNDERGRADUATE’S 

SCRIBBLING  BOOK. 

London:  G.  Earle,  67,  Castle-street  East,  Berners-street. 

Now  published,  in  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  450,  cloth,  price  12s. 

The  LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  Victor  Schoelcher. 

J-  Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

Atlases  lay  daim  to  a  degree  of  accuracy,  and  an  amount  of  information 
not  hitherto  attempted  in  Educational  Works.  The  Maps  have  been  constructed  witli 
ovfitGfY Afi*fW  v,0  tlle  purposes  01  sound  instruction,  and  are  not  copied  from  any 
existing  Atlas ;  hence  they  will  be  found  free  from  the  common  faults  of  overcrowding 
and  confusion  with  which  so  many  School  Atlases  are  justly  chargeable.  By  means  o^f 

bi»wtpri0ciess  f°i'Pr0tlu-ctlon’  tihe  Maps  combinc  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the 
highest  style  of  Engraving  with  a  mechanical  application  of  Colours,  the  effect  of 

method's.  4°  "  c  earness>  correctness,  and  elegance  unapproached  by  former 

DEY^LAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 
ffistory.  ’fve’n\yeMip“entary  PaCtS  °f  Geol°sy’  HJ<lrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 

GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates, 

.  J!aPs,?nd  Plans  of  a11  the  important  Countries  and  Eoealities  referred  to  by 

Cuanimi of “panied  b*  a ,ComPleta  ^dex  of  Places,  in  which  the  propel 
quantities  01  the  Sj- llables  are  marked.  By  T.  Harvey,  M.A.  Oxon.  *  F 

^  in. 

GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  exhibitino- 

th£  p^eenfpoliathMCmdaratiVeYXtM  ‘  °t“!I.the  Countries  in  the  World;  with 

Palestine  and  enl-ire-cd  «  ti  NiCW  L  ltI10n,  witb  Maps  of  Switzerland  and 

vatestme,  and  enlarged  Maps  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Twenty-five  Maps. 

A  STRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  It.  Hind  Esc/  FRAS 
Disjoverics1iif',Astr0n'orny!eSEighteeuFMaps!'reSS  ‘°  CaCl'  Bate’  ’embodyinS  all’rece“‘ 

BtronllfhMfaboundUT2fsrR6iU°TZe-  Pritc®  each  Atlas :-In  8vo  (for  School  use), 
canvas  16s ^  Cd  In’out'fn  tout  a  P?rtl"Uo>  ea<*  Map  separate,  and  mounted  oil 
canvas,’  each  8d.  ’  hall-bound  morocco,  fl  Is.  Separate  Maps  mounted  on 

EL™iEpTiVE^Iocm™Lr  ATYAS  0F  GENERAL  AND  DE- 

toriuding  a  Man  of  T’  5°r  tbc.  use  of  Junior  Classes.  Twenty  Maps, 

.ua^aMaP  “Canaan  and  Palestme,  price  7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

TJRENCH  BOOKS.— WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE’S  FRENCH 

A  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  May,  1857,  Post  free,  for  One  Stamp. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.; 
and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  price  Is. 

■REMARKS  ON  THE  DESIGNS  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  NEW 

XV  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  more  particularly  on  those  for  the  Block  Plans, 
and  the  Approaches  to  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  By  a  Practical  Man. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  1  Vol.  12mo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

HPHUCYDIDES :  THE  HISTORY  OE  THE  PLAGUE  OF 

JL  ATHENS.  Translated  into  English,  with  Notes,  explanatory  of  its  Pathology. 
By  Charles  Collier,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 
London :  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

WM.  HOWITT’S  “HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.’* 

In  One  Vol.,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt, 

T  TOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By 

X  X  Wm.  Howitt.  With  40  Illustrations,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Birket  Foster. 

“This  work  has  been  completely  revised,  and  much  additional  matter  introduced. 

A  more  acceptable  present-book  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose.” 

London:  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

PERCY  RELIQUES,  EDITED  BY  REV.  R.  A.  WILL  MOTT. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth  gilt, 

PERCY’S  RELIQUES  OE  ANCIENT  POETRY.  A  New 

XT  Edition;  with  Introductions  entirely  rewritten,  and  many  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Willmott,  and  8  Illustrations  by  Edward  Corbould. 

London :  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street. 

T)  AGSTER’S  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL:  a  Com- 

.  O  mentary  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

BAGSTER’S  LARGE  PRINT  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE:  each 

Book  separate.  Introductions,  Indexes,  Maps.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

London :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row. 

Catalogues  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  Post,  free. 

June  20,  1857.] 
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NEW  POEMS  BY  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

AT  CAROLS.  By  Aubrey  De  Yere. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOME." 

Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

LEGEND  OF  GLENCOE,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev. 

John  Anderson,  Minister  of  Kinnoull;  Author  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Home.” 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


A 


Just  published,  Feap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  MONTH  AT  KISSINGEN;  and  Analytical  Table  of  the 
Mineral  Springs.  With  passing  Notices  of  Cologne,  the  Rhine,  Frankfort, 
Wurtzburg,  Heidelberg,  &c.  By  an  Englishwoman. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

TO  SWISS  TOURISTS. 

In  Post  8vo,  with  Plate  and  Coloured  Map,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

AN  ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC  |BY  A  NEW  ROUTE  AND 

WITHOUT  GUIDES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.;  and  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte  Rosa. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

THE  LATE  COLONEL  ARMINE  MOUNTAIN,  C.B. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.,  Post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  drawn  on 
stone  by  R.  J.  Lane,  R.A. 

Memoirs  and  letters  of  the  late  colonel 

A.  S.  H.  Mountain,  C.B.,  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  India. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Mountain. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

NEW  TRAVELS  IN  IRELAND  BY  MR.  C.  R.  WELD. 

Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  with  a  tinted  View  of  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

VACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  By  Charles  Richard  Weld, 

Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of  “A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada," — which,  price  10s.  6d.,  may  still  be  had. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robeets. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  COL.  MURE'S  WORK  ON  GRECIAN  LITERATURE. 
Just  published,  Vol.  V.,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITE- 

RATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  Vol.V., 
containing  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  remaining  Historians  of  the  Attic  Period.— 
The  preceding  volumes  may  also  be  had, — Vols.  I.  to  III.  price  36s.;  and  Vol.  IV.  15s. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

MOSELEY’S  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS. 

New  Edition,  corrected,  in  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINEERING 

AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author,  the  Fifth  Edition,  Feap.  8vo,  price  8s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts,  _ 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  THE  ELECTRICIAN. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  Post  Svo,  price  9s.  6d.  cloth, 

Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of  Andrew 

CROSSE,  the  ELECTRICIAN.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Crosse. 


“An  extremely  interesting  and  well- 
written  piece  of  biography.” — Gardeners’ 
.  Chronicle. 

“We  have  seldom  risen  from  the  perusal 
of  a  biographical  memoir  with  more  admi¬ 
ration  than  from  the  present.” — Lancet . 


“The  concise  but  careful  and  lucid 
account  which  Mrs.  Crosse  gives  of  her 
husband’s  researches  and  discoveries, 
entitles  her  book  to  the  high  considera¬ 
tion  and  patient  attention  of  all  students 
of  natural  science.” — Critic. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  SHERARD  OSBORN,  C.B. 

In  Post  Svo,  with  Chart  and  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

QUEDAH  ;  or,  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters. 

By  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Author  of  “  Stray  Leaves  from  an 
Arctic  Journal,”  and  of  the  “  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage.” 


“Captain  Osborn’s  sketches  on  sea  and 
land  are  among  the  most  picturesque, 
while  they  are  among  the  most  truthful, 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  traveller’s 
book  for  a  considerable  time.  ...  To 


read  such 
Leader. 


a  book  is 


pleasure.’ 


Captain  Osborn’s  book  is  full  of  inci¬ 
dent,  and  is  a  true  sailor’s  book,  by  reason 
of  the  frank  way  in  which  it  puts  upon 
everything  the  happiest  and  the  most 
generous,  which  is  in  the  long  run 
always  the  least  blundering,  construction.” 
— Examiner . 


_ London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 

DR.  BARTH’S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Just  published,  3  Vols.  8vo,  with  11  Maps,  36  tinted  Illustrations,  and  100 
Woodcuts,  price  63s.  cloth, 

TRAYELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  NORTH  and  CENTRAL 

AFRICA  :  being  the  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Years  1849-1855.  By  Henry  Barth, 
Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  &c. 

“  For  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  the  him  at  once  in  the  same  category  as 
three  volumes  before  us  greatly  surpass  j  Mansfield  Parkyns,  Burton,  Wallin,  Ander- 
every  other  work  on  African  travel  with  son,  and  his  own  distinguished  country  - 
which  it  has  been  our  fort  une  to  meet.  .  .  .  woman,  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.” — Athe- 
As  an  indefatigable  traveller,  Dr.  Barth’s  nceum. 
merits  are  undoubted,  and  we  may  place 
***  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  in  the  Autumn. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

THE  ABBE  HUC’S  WORKS  ON  CHINA. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA,  TARTAIIY,  AND  THIBET. 

By  the  Abbe  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  ApOstolic  in  China.  Translated  with 
the  Author’s  sanction. 


“We  rank  the  Abb6  Hue  among  the 
best  writers  on  China.  In  all  that  re¬ 
lates  intrinsically  to  China,  he  is  unpre¬ 
judiced,  far-sighted,  and  informing.  His 
travels  may  take  rank  among  the  most 
fascinating  books  in  the  library  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  observation ;  and  to  that  work 
the  present  is  a  fitting  companion.  Who¬ 
ever  would  comprehend  the  present  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Chinese  politics  and  manners, 
will  do  well  to  study  the  religious  history 
of  the  empire  in  this  admirable  and  enter¬ 
taining  book.” — Leader. 


“  M.  Hue  is  not  less  pleasant  as  a  chro¬ 
nicler  than  as  a  traveller,  for  every  page 
opens  upon  some  incident,  some  quaint  per¬ 
spective,  some  tableau  of  orientalism,  some 
restoration  of  men  and  events  long  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  dusty  annals  of  Franciscan 
pilgrimages,  adventures,  and  martyrdoms 
in  the  East.  ...  It  is  a  book  which,  breath¬ 
ing  the  fragrance  of  olden  times  and 
travels,  of  Marco  Polo  dreams  and 
Prester  John  missions,  has  not  only  a 
romantic  interest,  but  serves  to  bring 
out  into  clearer  light  the  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  and  as  such 
it  possesses  claims  on  all  English  readers.” 
— Athenceum. 


Other  Works  on  China,  by  the  Abbd  Hue,  recently  published, 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Second  Edition, 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  coloured  Map  of  China,  price  24s. 

HUC’S,  JOURNEY  THROUGH  TARTARY,  THIBET,  AND  CHINA.  2s.  6d. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


UNION  WORKHOUSES. 

In  Foolscap  8vo,  price  Sixpence, 

FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  INMATES  OF  OUR  UNION 

WORKHOUSES. 

London:  Longman’,  Brown,  and  Co.  ■ 


A 


THE  REV.  J.  E.  YONGE’S  ETON  SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  HORACE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

HORACE,  with  short  English  Notes  for  Students.  Part  I.  con¬ 
taining  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Robeets. 

NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL,  BART. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

ESSAYS  from  the  “  Edinburgh”  and  “  Quarterly  Reviews,”  with 
Addresses  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H., 
M.A.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &e. 

“  These  essays  and  addresses  of  Sir  John  are  active  members  of  general  book  clubs, 
Herschel  are  not  mere  chronicles  of  the  and  we  can  assure  them  that  it  would  he 
progress  of  the  science  with  which  his  difficult  to  find  a  work  so  likely  to  be 
name  is  indissolubly  connected.  The  both  instructive,  interesting,  andgeneraily 
highest  truths  of  this  science  are  simply  acceptable  as  this  collection  of  Sir  John 
and  beautifully  expounded,  and  made  clear  Herschel’s  essays  and  addresses.” — 
to  all  classes.  Very  many  of  our  readers  l  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

SIR  J.  HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  New 

Edition,  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

NOTICE.  Miss  Strickland’s  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  Miss  Strickland’s  work,  “  The 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  is  now  published  by  them.  The  “  Lives  of  the 
Queens  ”  are  complete  in  8  vols.  Post  Svo,  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  price  7s.  6d. 
each  volume.  Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  to  complete  sets.  Of  this  work  The 
Times  remarks,  “  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  romance  united  to  the 
integrity  of  history.  The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  considerable  learning,  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry,  and  careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications  for  a  biographer  and 
an  historian  she  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and  from  them 
has  resulted  a  narrative  interesting  to  all.” 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  FRANKS,  from  their  First  Appearance  in  History  to  the 

Death  of  King  Pepin.  By  Walter  C.  Perry,  Barrister-at-Law,  Doctor  in  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  proper  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  early  period  of  the  French 


monarchy  without  allowing  a  very  large 
consideration  to  the  Teutonic  institutions 
that  were  grafted  on  the  Gallo-Latin  or 
Romance  stock.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Perry  has  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
students  of  French  history,  for  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  dark  though 
important  ages  an  ample  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  of  the  German  conquerors.  To 


Englishmen  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  trace  the  various  meander- 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


ings  of  the  old  Teuton  race,  as  they 
deviated  into  strange  and  unaccustomed 
channels.  The  manners,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  these  splendid  barbarians 
are  described  with  considerable  eloquence; 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  whom 
Dr.  Perry  vindicates  from  M.  Guizot’s 
charge  of  having  merely  gratified  an  acchs 
d’humeur  by  satirizing  the  vices  of  his  own 
countrymen. .  .  .  We  commend  Dr.  Perry’s 
excellent  work  to  all  students  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  political  and  social 
system  of  modern  Europe.” — Leader. 


p 


Just  published,  Feap.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  morocco  elegant,  7s. 

ROYERBIAL  AND  MORAL  THOUGHTS.  In  a  series  of 

Essays.  By  Charles  Henry  Hanger. 

London  :  James  Cornish,  297,  Holborn,  W.C. 


Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  os.,  cloth, 

The  history  and  conquests  of  the  saracens. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  by 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 


Just  ready,  Feap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth, 

A  NOMALIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  NO  JUST 

_t\  GROUND  FOR  SECEDING;  or,  the  Abnormal  Condition  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and  of  History.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Woodgate,  B.D.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester,  Rector  of  Belbroughton,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

MR.  BUSKIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING  :  in  Letters  to  Beginners. 

By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters,”  “  Stones  of  Venice,” 
“  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  &e.  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Comhill. 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Antique,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  liyes  of  philip  Howard,  earl  of  arundel. 

and  of  ANNE  DACRES,  his  wife.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  E.M. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  Successors  to  Henry  Colburn,  13,  Great 
M  arlborough-street. 

NEW  LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  BY  ARCHDEACON  ABRAHAM. 

Just  published,  price  2s.,  12mo,  bound, 

A  N  ACCIDENCE  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  in  accordance 

t\  with  Arnold’s  Exercise  Books.  By  the  Vpnerable  Charles  John  Abraham, 
Archdeacon  of  Waitemata,  New  Zealand.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

London:  E.  P.  Williams,  Bride-court,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars; 
and  Eton  College. 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HARRY  LORREQUER,” 

IN  MONTHLY  NUMBERS. 

On  the  1st  July,  will  be  published,  Number  One  of 

DAVENPORT  DUNN.  By  Charles  Leyer.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  “  Phiz.” 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  in  Feap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

WAYSIDE  FANCIES.  By  Frances  Freeling  Broderip. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover-street. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.,  large  8vo,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

POEMS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  Illustrations  by 

Mulready,  Stanfield,  Creswick,  Maelise,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Rosetti,  and 
Horsley. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Price  9s.  cloth. 
TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS.  Seventh  Edition.  Price  5s.  cloth. 
TENNYSON’S  MAUD  and  other  Poems.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Seventh  Edition.  Price  6s.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover-street. 
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Immediately,  in  4to,  handsomely  printed  by  Wittingham, 

Addresses  on  different  public  occasions,  by 

H.K.H.  Pbince  Albert,  K.G.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

_ London :  Bell  and  Dai.dy,  186,  Fleet-street. _ 

Handsomely  printed  by  Wittingham,  in  8vo, 

Bell  and  daldy’s  library  of  English  worthies. 

In  this  Series  the  works  of  each  Author  will  be  carefully  collated  with  the  Early 
Copies,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  these  the  best  Editions  extant. 

Already  in  Progress, 

GOWER’S  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli, 

and  a  Glossary.  3  Vols.  Price  £2  2s.  [ Ready . 

BP.  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION ;  with  Analytical 

Index  by  Edward  Steeee,  LL.D.  12s.  [Ready. 

BP.  TAYLOR’S  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF  HOLY  LIVING 

AND  DYING.  2  Vols.  [Nearly  ready. 

HERBERT’S  POEMS  AND  REMAINS;  withS.  T. Coleridge’s 

Notes.  Revised,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  Mr.  J.  Yeowell.  [In  the  Frees. 

SPENCER’S  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  Life,  Notes,  and 

Glossary,  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [In  preparation. 

MILTON’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  Memoir. 
_ London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street.  [In preparation. 

In  small  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MUSICAL  CELEBRATIONS  ON  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY, 

in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  Collection 
of  the  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  By  W.  H.  Husk,  Librarian  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society. 

“The  task  which  Mr.  Husk  has  imposed  upon  himself  he  has  discharged  with  great 
intelligence  and  zeal.  Every  page  shows  how  patient  and  unwearied  have  been  his 
researches,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which  must  find  its  way  into  every  musical 
library,  and  ensure  for  Mr.  Husk  the  reputation  of  a  careful  investigator  into  the 
history  of  musical  art.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

_ London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street, _ 

In  8vo,  price  16s. 

rpHE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SIR  PETER  CAREW,  Kt. 

1  With  a  Historical  Introduction  and  Elucidatory  Notes.  By  John  Maclean, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ordnance. 

“  It  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  historical  literature,  and  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  Introduction  and  Notes  of  the  Editor,  who  shows  himself  conversant 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  time.” — United  Service  Magazine. 

“  The  notes  are  extremely  interesting,  and  the  documents  published  in  the  Appendix 
highly  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  private  life  both  of  English  and  Irish  at  this 

period . To  say  that  it  is  interesting  as  a  novel  would  be  to  do  it  injustice.” — 

Literary  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Maclean  has  ably  edited  the  life  of  one  of  our  little  known  British  worthies.” — 
Bentley's  Miscellany. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. _ _ 

R  S.  GATTY’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


M 


1.  PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo,  with  Three  Illustra¬ 

tions,  2s. 

2.  PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.  Fourth  Edition,  16mo, 

with  Four  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

3.  WORLDS  NOT  REALISED.  lGmo,  2s. 

“  ‘  Parables  from  Nature/  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  has  deservedly  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  They  stand  alone  in  the  sweetness  of  their  stories,  the  truth  of  their  moral, 
and  the  simple  beauty  of  their  language.  ‘Proverbs  Illustrated/  by  the  same  gifted 
lady,  is  every  way  worthy  of  her  former  efforts,  and  will  also  reach  its  fourth  edition 
ere  long/' — Literary  Churchman. 

“It  was  no  bad  idea  to  stoop  to  the  insect  world,  and  therefrom  draw  lessons  of 
wisdom,  both  worldly  and  spiritual.  This  the  authoress  has  done  in  a  simple  and 
sensible  way.  The  instruction  is  in  itself  valuable,  and  it  is  agreeably  imparted/' — 
Athenceu-n.  London :  Bell  and  Daldy',  180,  Fleet-street. 


New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

The  physical  theory  of  another  life. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Saturday  Evening,”  &c. 

Londoh :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. _ 


By 


Two  Vols.,  8vo,  12s.  each  (sold  separately), 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 

Worslf.y,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Easton,  Suffolk,  late  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

“  Mr.  Worsley's  account  of  the  great  Reformer  is  certainly  the  most  complete  account 
which  the  English  language  possesses  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
career.” — Clerical  Journal. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA ;  or,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Youths 
Leaving  School.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gildeedale,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of 
the  Forest  School,  Walthamstow. 

“  The  merit  of  the  book  is  the  genial,  kind-hearted,  modest,  well-read  heartiness  of 
it — its  moral  intelligence — the  instinctive  soundness  of  judgment  that  inspires  it 
throughout.  We  heartily  commend  it — to  quote  the  language  of  advertisements — as  a 
present  to  boys  leaving  school.” — Guardian. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Fcap.  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Aldine  Poets,  price  5s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYTS,  with  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  Revised 

from  the  early  copies,  the  References  supplied,  and  a  few  Notes,  by  S.  W.  Singebi 
F.3.A. _ London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. _ 

Now  ready,  in  12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

MAGDALEN  STAFFORD;  or,  a  Gleam  of  Sunshine  on  a  Rainy 
Day.  A  Tale. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


In  Fcap.  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Aldine  Poets,  New  Edition,  price  6s. 

THE  TEMPLE,  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Herbert. 
With  S.  T.  Coleridge’s  Notes. 

London :  Bbll  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


In  small  8vo,  price  6s. 

IFE’S  PROBLEMS :  Essays,  Moral,  Social,  and  Psychological. 

A  London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Just  ready,  in  2  Vols.  12mo,  price  12s. 

'"PORQUATO  TASSO  :  His  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Englished  in 

X  Octavos,  by  Hugh  Bent. 

London  :  Brll  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street.  


NEW  BuBLINGTON-STBBET,  June  18 th. 

MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF 

Horace  walpole’s  entire  correspon¬ 
dence.  Now  first  collected.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A. 
8  vo,  with  four  Portraits,  10s.  6d.  [X»  a  few  days. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  NEW  WORK. 

«rpO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  B E.”  Crown  8vo,  5a. 

JL  [Now  ready. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

CTONES  OF  THE  VALLEY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S. 

Symonds,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Old  Stones.”  Ecap.  8vo.  Uniform  with 
“  Sermons  in  Stones.”  [ J ready. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

NEW  WORK  FOR  NORTHERN  TRAVELLERS. 

Home  life  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  By 

Lorino  Brace,  Author  of  “  Home  Life  in  Germany.”  Crown  8vo, 
with  Engravings,  9s.  [A ow  ready. 

London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

NNE  SHERWOOD,  is  now  ready  at 
all  the  Libraries,  in  3  Vols.  [Note  ready. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ _ 


A 


In  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS.  By  David  Mallf.t.  A  New  Edition. 

with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Fbedeeicx 
Dinsdale,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

“  This  work  bears  on  every  page  evidence  that  its  preparation  has  been  a  labour  of 
love.  The  facts  of  the  poet’s  life  have  been  collected  with  great  industry,  and  are 
narrated  with  a  brevity  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  abundance  of  references  to 
authorities.  .  .  .  The  Poems  are  annotated  with  the  same  care  and  profusion.” — 
Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Here  is  a  wondrous  labour  of  love — clear,  minute,  exhaustive.” — Athenceum, 
London;  Bill  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street, 


N 


TWO-SHILLING  EDITION  OF 

EVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Also 

an  Illustrated  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Now  ready. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


PEG  WOFFINGTON.  By  Charles  Reade.  Crown 

8vo,  with  an  Illustration,  3s.  6d.  [ Now  Ready. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  By  Charles  Reads.  Crown 

8vo,  with  an  Illustration,  3ss  6d.  [N ow  ready. 

London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


TO-DAY  IN  EGYPT. 

\TARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  with  an 

i-X  Account  of  the  Projected  Suez  Canal.  By  M.  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire.  8vo,  14s.  [ Now  ready. 

London:  Richard  Bbntlby,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Nearer  and  dearer.  By  Cuthbert Bede, 

Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Verdant  Green.”  [ Immediately . 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


Historical  and  military  narrative  of 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  KARS.  By  Colonel  Atwell  Lake,  C.B., 
Author  of  “  Kars,  and  our  Captivity.”  8vo,  with  numerous  Hlustrations,  15s. 

[Now  ready. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


rcHE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY.  By  Mrs.  Challice. 

-L  2  Vols. 

“  This  story  deals  powerfully  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  questions  of 
the  day.” — John  Bull. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


Price  3s.  6d.  each  (except  Bulwer’s,  5s.  each), 

BENTLEY’S  STANDARD  NOVELS,  with  two  En¬ 
gravings. 

1.  THE  PRAIRIE  BIRD.  By  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray. 

2.  ELLEN  WAREHAM.  By  Lady  Dacbe. 

3.  EMMA.  By  Miss  Austen. 

4.  MARRIAGE.  By  Miss  Ferrier. 

6.  SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  By  Miss  Austen. 

6.  ROOKWOOD.  By  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

7.  SELF-CONTROL.  By  Mrs.  Bbunton. 

8.  NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  By  Miss  Austen. 

9.  THE  COUNTESS  OF  NITHISDALE.  By  Lady  Dacbe, 

10.  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  Ferrier. 

11.  EUGENE  ARAM.  By  Bulweb. 

12.  PAUL  CLIFFORD.  By  Bulweb. 

13.  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.  By  Bulweb. 

14.  MANSFIELD  PARK.  By  Miss  Austen. 

15.  DESTINY.  By  Miss  Ferrier. 

16.  DISCIPLINE.  By  Mrs.  Bbunton. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  increased  so 
largely  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication 
any  longer  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  Those  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  best  thanlcs  of  the  Proprietors 
are  due  for  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Review, 
have  now  discontinued  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  new  Office 
has  been  established  at  No.  39,  Southampton- street.  Strand,  to 
which  the  Proprietors  request  that  all  Advertisements  and  Com¬ 
munications  may  henceforth  be  addressed. 

As  many  applications  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series  of 
the  Review  from  its  commencement,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 
that  the  Numbers  of  which  the  impression  is  exhausted  will  be 
shortly  reprinted.  A  few  bound  copies  of  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
will  also  be  prepared ;  and  it  is  requested  that  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  will  intimate  their  wish  without  delay  to  the 
Publisher,  at  the  new  Office. 


CIYES  ROMANI  AT  GREYTOWN. 

1THE  privileges  of  the  Civis  Romanus  are,  it  seems,  subject 
.  to  limitations  which  render  the  advantages  attached  to 
that  status  less  available  than  is  generally  supposed.  If 
one  happens  to  be  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  sleeps  on  a  bed¬ 
stead  worth  five  hundred  guineas,  one  may  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  Europe  embroiled  in  a  quarrel,  the  merits  of 
which  may  happen  to  be  more  or  less  ambiguous.  A  Civis 
Romanus  of  this  particular  type  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  fleets  of  England  ordered  out  to  blockade  a  little  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  obtaining  a  composition 
of  ninepence  in  the  pound  on  his  demands.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  nice  technicalities  of  international  law  are  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  an  injured  Briton. 
Our  “  spirited  foreign  policy”  rushes  to  the  rescue — England 
defies  a  world  in  arms — swords  are  drawn  and  guns  loaded, 
before  it  is  found  out  that  the  Don  who  had  insured  his 
house  in  the  Palmerston  fire  office  had  really  no  effects. 
The  Greek  Government  give  him  half-a-crown  to  drink 
their  health,  and  the  honour  of  England  is  avenged.  V erily, 
for  a  Portuguese  Jew,  it  is  good  to  be  a  Civis  Romanus. 
Not  less  advantageous  does  the  said  Civism  prove  to  a 
Hong-Kong  smuggler  or  a  Chinese  pirate.  Any  Chinese 
gentleman  who  has  a  turn  for  running  contraband  goods  or 
plundering  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  who  objects  to  the 
restrictions  which  are  put  on  such  pursuits  by  his  Barbarian 
Government  at  home,  has  only  to  hail  from  the  pleasant  little 
island  of  Hong-Kong,  and  he  may  rely  on  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  in  his  laudable  traffic,  backed  by  half-a- 
dozen  line-of-battle  ships,  a  score  of  gun-boats,  and  a  couple 
.of  divisions  of  British  Infantry.  Again  we  say  it  is  no  bad 
thing  for  a  Chinese  pirate  to  be  rated  in  the  books  of  the 
Foreign  Office  as  a  Civis  Romanus. 

But,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  proportion  10  the  greatness 
of  the  privileges  is  the  smallness  of  the  class  which  enjoys 
them.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  practical  application  of 
the  Civis  Romanus  sum  doctrine,  two  negative  conditions 
seem  to  be  essential.  First,  you  must  not  be  an  English¬ 
man — secondly,  the  Power  against  which  redress  is  sought 
must  not  be  a  strong  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
cases  of  Don  Pacifico  and  the  Chinese  pirate  fulfilled  both 
these  conditions.  The  Gives  Romani  in  these  instances 
were  innocent  of  English  parentage,  and  the  Powers  which 
they  invited  Lord  Palmerston  to  crush  were  feeble  and 
defenceless.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  applications  were 
in  both  cases  eminently  successful.  Don  Pacifico  got — not 
indeed  what  he  claimed — but  a  small  gratuity;  and  we  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  the  Hong-Kong  lorchas  may  ply 
their  useful  trade  unmolested  by  Chinese  police  or  custom 
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houses.  It  was  from  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  two  requisites  which  we  have  pointed  out,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Greytown  fell  into  the  error  of  expecting  from 
a  “  spirited  foreign  policy”  redress  for  an  injury  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Palmerston,  “it  is  impossible  not  to  charac¬ 
terize  as  a  very  violent  and  cruel  proceeding.’  What  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  residents  at  Greytown  had  not  been 
Englishmen,  and  if  the  United  States  of  America  had  been 
a  petty  Power,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  by  this  time  redress  might  have  been  obtained,  or,  at 
least,  war  declared.  As  it  is,  the  complaint  is  dismissed 
with  a  complimentary  remark  on  the  enormity  of  the  out¬ 
rage,  and  the  English  Government  decline  to  make  any 
demand  of  reparation,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  reason 
to  anticipate  an  unfavourable  answer. 

In  order  that  British  subjects  may  understand  exactly 
how  far  the  Civis  Romanus  doctrine  will  be  acted  upon 
in  their  favour,  and  wimre  its  application  will  cease,  it 
is  worth  while  to  examine  Iks  recent  occurrences  at 
Greytown,  in  which  our  rulers  have  refused  to  take  up 
what  they  admit  to  be  a  “  vioi.er*t  and  cruel  outrage. 
Greytown,  or  St.  Juan-de-Nicaragua,  a  port  on  the  East 
Coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  wlnNb  since  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  has  become  of  great 
impoi'tance  as  one  of  the  termini  of  the  ovei''and  transit 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
called  the  very  key  of  our  position  with  reference  tP  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  England  and  AmenCa 
on  the  Central  American  question.  St.  Juan-de-Nicaragua 
is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  century,  under  British 
protection.  The  definition  of  this  protectorate  given  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
week  seems  not  very  intelligible.  “  Greytown  is  under 
the  general  protectorship  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  pro¬ 
tectorship  is  of  the  nature  of  protecting  it  against  foreign 
aggression,  and  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  interfering 
in  disputes  between  that  and  another  State.”  We  suspect 
that,  if  some  less  formidable  Power  than  the  United  States 
had  been  in  question,  we  should  not  have  been  treated  by  a 
“spirited”  Foreign  Minister  to  this  distinction  without  a 
difference.  May  not  a  “  dispute  between  two  States”  be  got 
up  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  founding  on  it  a  “foreign 
aggression  1”  And  when  that  aggression  takes  place,  is  the  pro¬ 
tecting  Power  to  lie  by  on  the  ground  of  non-intervention  in 
the  disputes  of  other  States  ?  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  somewhat 
novel  doctrine  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
But,  taking  his  own  definition  of  our  protectorship,  let  us  ask, 
was  there  not  in  this  case  a  “  foreign  aggression  ?”  The 
Government  of  Greytown  was,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the 
special  protectorship  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
this,  as  well  as  other  advantages,  many  British  subjects  have 
been  induced  to  embark  their  capital  and  Bust  their  persons 
in  a  distant  and  savage  country.  Greytown  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  and  unfortified  city,  whose  security  and  independence 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  English  trade.  One 
would  have  thought  that  British  merchants  who  settled 
there  would  at  least  have  had  as  much  right  to  rely  on 
the  protecting  arm  of  their  own  Government  as  any  Portu¬ 
guese  Jew  in  a  Greek  city,  or  any  Chinese  pirate  in  the 
Canton  waters.  A  dispute,  it  appears,  arose  between  an 
American  Transit  Company  who  had  obtained  a  settlement 
at  Greytown,  and  the  authorities  of  that  place — a  dispute  in 
which  the  English  Government  seems  to  have  satisfied  itself 
that  the  Company  were  wholly  in  the  wrong.  The  Company 
applied  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  back  their 
claims;  and  hereupon,  in  June,  1854,  an  American  corvette 
commanded  by  Captain  Hollins,  was  despatched  to  the  place, 
apparently  with  discretion  to  act  as  he  thought  fit.  The 
spirit  of  the  instructions  he  received  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  following  letter  of  the  agent  of  the  Company  at  New 
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York,  to  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  Greytown  : — 

Office  of  the  Now  York  and  California  Steamship  Line,  via  Nicaragua, 
No.  5,  Bowlihg-green,  New  York,  June  16,  1854. 

Dear  Sir, — Captain  Ilollins  leaves  here  next  Monday.  You  will  sec  from 
his  instructions  that  much  discretion  is  given  to  you,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  show  any  mercy  to  the  town  or  people. 
If  the  scoundrels  are  soundly  punished,  we  can  take  possession  and  build  it 
up  as  a  business  place,  put  in  our  own  officers,  transfer  the  jurisdiction,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  people  of  the  town 
should  be  taught  to  fear  us.  Punishment  will  teach  them,  after  which  y<m 
must  agree  with  them  as  to  the  organization  of  a  new  Government,  and  the 
officers  of  it.  Everything  now  depends  on  you  and  Ilollins.  The  latter  is  all 
right.  Yours,  &c.,  J.  L.  White. 

Acting  in  strict  accordance  with  these  humane  instruc¬ 
tions,  Captain  Hollins  bombarded  the  place.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  shells  had  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
whole  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  the  crew  of  the  corvette 
landed,  and  proceeded  systematically  from  house  to  house, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  setting  fire  to  every  species  of 
valuable  property.  The  result  was,  that  all  the  houses  in 
the  town  were  destroyed,  and  among  them  the  residence  of 
the  British  Vice-Consul  was  deliberately  set  fire  to  while  the 
British  flag  was  flying  from  the  roof  After  this  wicked 
and  cruel  outrage — in  violation,  not  merely  of  the  British 
Protectorate,  but  of  the  common  law  of  nations  and  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  —  had  been  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  by  the  captain  of  an  American  man-of-war,  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Greytown  presented  the  following 
memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  the  tervible  story  is 
set  forth  with  simplicity  and  moderation  : — 


May  it  please  your  Lordsbip,— We,  the  subscri'jers  British  subjects  pre- 
sontly  resident  in  Greytown,  take  the  liberty  of  aadressuw  your  lordship  in 
reference  to  that  disastrous  and  well-known  catasirophe  of  the  13th  of  July, 

1 854,  when,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  am'd  without  any  provocation  whatever 
on  our  part,  Captain  Hollins,  of  the  Uni*^  gtates>  corvette  Cyane,  after  making 
unavailmgly  a  fictitious  claim  and  utterly  unjust  demandupon  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  this  city  to  an  amount  *  f  which,  at  the  time,  it  would 

have  been  utterly  impossible  ^  it  to  haf  furnished,  proceeded  to  bombard 

0Ur,T>re  mouses,  and  shops;  and  then,  not  satisfied  with  the 
mischief  thus  wrought  ^  Orders  to  his  men  to  proceed  systematically 

fae  to  the  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  setting  them  on 

mSchanrlGe  - destruction  of  our  shelter,  our  clothing,  our  furniture,  our 
middle  of  and  everything  moveable  we  possessed;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
rWlv  the  most  inclement  month  of  this  climate,  when  the  forest  that 
ct»i  environs  this  town  had  become  an  impassable  marsh.  The  mere 
r  .ement  of  so  sudden  and  awful  a  calamity  befalling,  under  such  circum- 
tances,  an  entire  community ;  tlie  knowledge  that  the  aged,  the  women,  the 
children,  the  sick,  were,  within  a  portion  of  an  hour,  driven  forth  shelterless 
umid  the  tropical  torrents  which  characterize  that  month,  appears  to  us  to 
render  entirely  superfluous  and  misplaced  any  attempt  to  describe,  not  only 
the  sufferings  thus  occasioned  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  atrocity  also  of 
those  who  caused  them.  We  are  aware,  moreover,  that  this  frightful  act  has 
become  known  throughout  Christendom;  and  that  on  every  occasion  on 
which  reference  has  been  made  to  it  in  public  prints  or  public  addi  esses, 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  such  reference  has  unanimously  been 
made  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprobation  and  the  strongest  disgust.  We 
should  be  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  conceive  why  the  representations  we  have 
formerly  beep  constrained,  by  the  deplorable  straits  to  which  most  ot  us  have 
been  reduced,  to  address  to  your  Lordships,  havo  hitherto  remained  fruitless, 
were  it  not  that  we  are  well  aware,  not  only  of  the  gigantic  efforts  our  country 
and  lior  Allies  had  to  exert  to  bring  the  late  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
but  that  since  that  fortunate  event  affairs,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have 
been  so  situated.— international  questions  of  such  deep  import  have  arisen 
for  discussion,  as  to  have  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  energies  of  your 
Lordship  and  all  other  statesmen  in  distinguished  position,  in  a  dogree  almost 
unprecedented,  But  now  that  peace  again  prevails  in  Europe,  and  that  a. 
solution  of  those  international  questions  has  happily  been  attained,  the  time 
appears  propitious  for  our  again  venturing  to  recal  to  your  Lordship  s  con¬ 
sideration  the  afflicting  predicament  to  which  we  were  reduced— and  from  no 
fault  of  ours— by  the  atrocious  aot  of  an  offloer  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
which  during  the  last  two  years  and  a-half  and  more,  we  and  our  families 
have  remained  struggling  and  almost  despairing  It  is  in  this  view,  your 
Lordship  that  we  once  more  entreat  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  gieat 
and  long-endured  hardships  of  our  case,  and  to  procure  us  such  relief  and 
redress  as  to  your  Lordship  may  appear  most  suitable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  powerful  appeal,  or  one 
more  calculated  tp  stir  up  the  activity  of  the  most  apathetic 
Minister.  We  do  not  know  whether  our  readers  will  be  as 
little  surprised  as  ourselves  by  the  reply  ot  a  Government 
which  rests  its  claim  to  public  confidence  on  the  boldness  of  its 
foreign  policy,  and  the  protection  which  it  universally  affords 
to  British  subjects  abroad.  The  despatch  from  the  English 
Foreign  Office  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greytown  runs  as  follows : 

Foreign-office,  June  3rd,  1857. 

Sir  —I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply  to 
your  ’letter  of  the  29th  ult,  that  his  Lordship  has  received  and  has  had  under 
his  consideration  the  memorial  which  you  drew  up  on  they  6  th  of  February 
last,  and  which  was  forwarded  to  this  department  by  Captain  Erskine,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Orion,  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  inhabiting  Greytown  who 
sustained  losses  when  that  port  was  bombarded  by  the  United  States’  ship  of 
war  Cyane  in  1854;  and  I  am  to  state  to  you  that,  judging  from  the  answer 
which  the  United  States’  Secretary  of  State  returned  on  the  26th  of  February 
last,  to  a  note  of  the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  urging  similar  claims 
of  French  subjects  for  compensation,  Lord  Clarendon  is  ot  opinion  that  an 
application  to  the  United  States’  Government  on  behalf  of  British  claimants 
would  not  at  present  be  of  any  Avail. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

3.  S.  Bell,  Esq.  E.  Hammond. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  but  on.  this  occasion  we  feel  compelled  to  echo  his 


declaration,  that  “  in  all  our  annals  such  an  answer  was  never 
yet  given  by  an  English  Secretary  of  State.”  Until  within 
the  last  two  years,  England  has  dared  to  have  a  foreign  policy 
of  her  own.  She  has  not  found  it  necessary,  as  the  Member  for 
Bucks  has  well  said,  “  to  shelter  herself  under  the  gaberdine 
of  the  French  Ministry  and  the  policy  of  France.”  Even 
if  the  Government  of  France  had  neglected  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  own  people,  we  should  not  have  expected 
that  a  “  spirited  foreign  Minister”  would  venture  to  allege 
that  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  English  protection  to  English 
subjects.  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  in  diplomacy  as  well  as 
war  we  are  for  ever  to  seek  excuses  for  our  own  failures 
in  the  shortcomings  of  France!  But  even  this  miserable 
plea  cannot  serve  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government  for  its 
desertion  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Greytown.  In  the 
first  place,  France  has  not  the  same  right  in  Greytown  as 
England,  for  France  occupies  no  peculiar  position  there — 
whereas  it  appears  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  declaration 
that  the  city  is  expressly  under  English  protection.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  clear  that  France  addressed  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  American  Cabinet,  whereas  the  English 
Foreign  Office  has  accepted  the  outrage  in  silenee.  The 
Government  which  was  least  injured  has  demanded  repara¬ 
tion,  and,  because  it  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  England,  which 
has  been  far  more  grossly  outraged,  does  not  even  remonstrate. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  despatch  of  Lord  Clarendon 
does  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  memorialists — 
it  does  not  even  intimate  a  doubt  whether  they  are  entitled 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  compensation  or  redress.  The  simple 
answer  of  a  British  Secretary  of  State  to  such  an  appeal 
is — “  The  French  Government  has  not  succeeded,  and  how 
can  we  be  expected  to  do  anything  for  you  1”  And  this  13 
the  “  spirited  foreign  policy”  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud! 

Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  set  up  an  ex 
post  facto  defence  for  his  supineness,  based  on  those  principles 
of  non-intervention  of  which  his  whole  policy — except  where 
there  were  very  great  interests  at  stake,  or  real  danger  to  be 
encountered — has  been  one  perpetual  violation.  But,  as. 
Lord  John  Bussell  pointed  out,  he  deliberately  ignored  the 
whole  stress  of  the  question  when  he  rested  the  case  on  the 
legality  of  the  claim  to  compensation  for  the  property  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  bombardment.  The  salient  feature  of  the 
transaction,  as  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  been  the  first 
to  see  in  the  case  of  a  weaker  Power,  is  that  an  officer  of 
the  American  Government,  without  declaring  war,  landed 
a  boat’s  crew,  entered  a  city  under  English  protection,  and 
deliberately  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  English  Vice-Consul, 
with  the  British  flag  flying  on  its  roof.  No  man — not  even 
Sir  R.  Bethell — will,  we  imagine,  venture  to  assert  that 
this  is  not  an  insult  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
redress.  In  the  case  of  the  Arrow,  we  heard  enough 
of  “  insults  to  the  British  flag.”  The  advocates  of  the 
Government  indignantly  refused  to  be  dragged  into  dis¬ 
cussions  of  international  law,  or  to  entertain  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel.  It  was  enough  for 
them  that  the  British  flag  had  been  hauled  down,  even  though 
it  covered  a  Chinese  pirate.  But  what  do  they  say  to  the  in¬ 
sults  cast  on  the  British  flag  at  Greytown,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  British  residents  ?  Why, 
just  nothing  at  all.  Can  anybody  believe  that  if  America 
were  as  weak  a  Power  as  China  or  Greece,  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  would  have  been  instructed  to  write  such  a  despatch  as 
that  we  have  quoted  ?  But  the  policy  of  Lord  P almerston’s 
Government  towards  America  is  as  consistent  with  itself  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  which  he  practises  towards 
less  powerful  nations.  From  the  affair  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Crampton  down  to  the  undignified  exhibition  of  stump 
oratory  lately  made  by  Lord  Napier,  our  American  policy 
has  exhibited  a  humiliating  and  contemptible  timidity.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  course  are  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Lord  Napier  has  made  a  speech  which  will 
absolutely  incapacitate  him  from  asserting  English  interests 
in  the  vital  question  of  the  Panama  transit ;  and  the  recent 
debate  in  Parliament,  and  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  will  relieve  the  United  States’ Government 
from  all  apprehension  of  opposition  to  their  schemes  of 
aggression  on  Central  America.  In  fact,  they  have  already 
discovered  that  the  English  Ministers  dare  not  oppose  them, 
and  the  last  news  which  has  reached  us  from  Washington  is 
that  the  American  Cabinet  has  intimated  to  Lord  Napier 
that  it  will  entertain  no  further  negotiation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  such  are  its 
results,  They  unfortunately  give  but  too  much  colour  to 
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the  sarcasm  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  that  we  reverse  the 
maxim  of  the  Roman  Empire — Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare 
superbos — and  that,  while  we  bully  the  weak,  we  truckle 
to  the  strong.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention.  We  desire  to  see  the  power 
of  England  exercised  with  courage,  firmness,  and  con¬ 
sistency,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  own 
counti’y  and  of  civilization  at  large,  whether  they  are  out¬ 
raged  by  powerful  nations  or  petty  States.  But  a  policy 
which  is  prompt  and  eager  to  avenge  the  shadow  of  an 
offence  in  China,  but  tamely  submits  to  a  flagrant  outrage  in 
America,  seems  to  us  to  be  neither  manly  nor  honest,  and 
to  be  one  of  which  a  true-hearted  Englishman  has  just 
cause  to  be  ashamed.  We  may  gloss  these  things  over  to 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  please,  but  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  foreign  nations  see  the  matter  in  its  true  colours. 
And  the  terror  which  we  may  inspire  in  feeble  States  will 
be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  contempt  of  the  great 
Powers.  While  they  see  that  a  Portuguese  Jew  has  his 
little  bills  got  in  by  a  British  fleet  at  Athens,  but  that  an 
English  Vice-Consulate  is  abandoned  without  remonstrance  to 
fire  and  sword  in  Greytown,  they  will  laugh  at  the  empty 
swagger  of  the  Civis  Romanus — they  will  soon  learn  to 
appreciate  the  quality  of  the  valour  displayed  by  the 
“  Pistols”  of  D owning-street.  And  the  English  people 
may  iu  time  discover  what  the  merchants  of  Greytown  have 
already  learnt  to  their  cost — that  the  boast  of  “  a  spirited 
foreign  policy,  ’  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  a  powerful 
nation,  is  nothing  better  than  a  delusion  and  an  imposture. 


THE  TORT  PRESS. 

HE  newspapers  contain  an  announcement  that  the  day 
after  to-morrow  the  Tory  Press  will  be  transformed. 
The  Morning  Herald  is  to  separate  from  the  Standard .  The 
first  is  to  throw  off  a  new  appendage,  which  will  be  called 
the  Evening  Herald — the  second  is  to  be  developed  into  a 
morning  journal,  doubled,  we  suppose,  with  an  evening 
counterpart.  This  happens  to  be  the  exact  mode  in  which 
a  zoophyte  renews  itself,  but  absit  omen.  We  had  little  in 
common  with  the  Tory  newspaper-system  in  its  former  con¬ 
dition,  and  Ave  do  not  expect  to  have  much  more  sympathy 
with  it  in  its  altered  form  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  that 
any  political  party,  much  less  one  so  distinct  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  as  that  which  Lord  Derby  leads,  should  be 
Avithout  a  respectable  organ  in  the  daily  press.  The  new 
proprietary  of  the  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  Avill 
doubtless  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the  old  management. 
Some  tAventy  years’  daily  abuse  of  Jews  and  Papists,  con¬ 
veyed  in  every  combination  of  foul  phrase  which  the  cess¬ 
pools  of  language  supply,  came  at  last  to  this— that  neither 
Baron  Rothschild  nor  the  Society  of  Jesus  have  thought 
it  Avorth  while  to  pay  ioo l.  above  the  market-value  of  their 
vituperators  for  the  sake  of  buying  not  only  their  silence 
but  their  praise.  • 

The  fortunes  of  ultra-Conservativre  journalism  have  been 
singular  and  someAvhat  instructive.  Lord  Derby’s  political 
following  has  been  for  years  the  strongest  in  the  country. 
It  has  more  organization,  more  unanimity,  and,  we  suspect, 
more  disposable  funds,  than  any  other  political  confe¬ 
deracy.  It  has  plenty  of  activity  and  ambition,  and  succeeds 
exceedingly  Avell  with  every  other  contrivance  for  anchoring 
itself  on  the  Constituencies,  except  the  Press.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  standing  apart  from  neAvspaper 
influences.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  led  away  by  a  mere 
neAvspaper  clamour  to  commit  itself  to  the  most  subversive 
movement  of  modern  times — the  agitation  against  Govern¬ 
ment  in  general  Avhich  sprang  up  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Crimean  Avar.  It  is  understood,  too,  that  the  agents  of  the 
party  have  more  than  once  “  come  into  the  market,”  under 
the  impression  that  literary  ability  of  calibre  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  air  of  absurdity  which  hung  about  ultra-Conserva- 
tive  journalism,  could  be  purchased  for  money.  The  con¬ 
ductors  of  Lord  Derby’s  neAvspapers  had  quite  as  many  mate¬ 
rial  inducements  to  offer  the  journalist,  as  any  other  literary 
entrepreneurs;  but  their  success  in  enlisting  the  talent  they 
were  in  search  of  may  be  judged  by  the  result.  The  Standard 
had  become  the  refuge  of  almost  every  fallacy  which  is  given 
in  works  on  Logic  as  an  example  of  improper  reasoning.  The 
Morning  Herald  was  Avielding  “  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon.”  All  the  literary  talent  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Tories  is  compressed  into  the  columns  of  our  weekly 
contemporary,  where,  however,  it  has  the  fatal  defect  of  ex¬ 


clusively  clothing  itself  in  Disraelite  forms.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  affluence  of  paradox,  unsparing  personality,  and  that 
peculiar  tone  which  forces  one  to  suspect  that  the  writer  is 
whipping  himself  into  factitious  violence  in  order  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  his  conscience  from  factitious  opinions, 
lend  a  zest  to  political  criticism  when  it  presents  itself  once  a 
week ;  but  the  every-day  journalism  of  a  party  requires  more 
seriousness,  more  freshness,  and  a  little  more  sincerity. 

The  explanation  does  not,  we  think,  lie  very  remote,  and 
we  attempt  to  give  it  the  more  readily  because  it  may  save 
from  misconstruction  some  views  of  our  own  which  we  have 
frequently  expressed.  We  have  often  protested  against 
certain  pretensions  of  the  class  of  journalists,  but  Ave  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  funds  of  the  Carlton  would  purchase 
public  writers  Avorth  retaining  by  a  great  party,  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficient  to  form  the  staff  of  a  single  neAvspaper.  The 
opinions  of  the  higher  order  of  journalist  exhibit  pretty 
nearly  every  variety  of  colour,  but  there  are  certain  hues 
which  do  not  appear  there,  and  Derbyism  happens  to  be  a 
shade  of  sentiment  which  is  at  best  very  faintly  represented. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  money  judiciously 
expended  Avould  alter  this  state  of  things.  Public  writers 
have  many  faults,  but  they  are  faults  of  the  opposite 
sort  to  venality.  It  may  not  perhaps  always  have  been 
so,  but  the  change  is  one  which  has  gone  on  con¬ 
currently  Avith  improvement  in  the  quality  of  first-class 
neAvspaper  writing.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the' 
rabidly  honest  and  the  shamelessly  venal  seem  to  have 
pretty  well  divided  the  occupation  between  them.  The 
Liberal  journalist  belonged  to  that  order  of  politicians 
of  which  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  Avas  a  rather  favourable 
sample.  He  was  often  a  man  of  great  natural  talent,  and 
some  acquired  literary  skill,  and  he  Avas  honest  enough  in 
his  detestation  of  all  existing  institutions,  but  he  was  also 
utterly  uninstructed  and  hopelessly  perverse.  This  Avas 
true  even  of  Mr.  Jerrold.  Amid  the  floods  of  pathos 
which  are  bathing  the  memory  of  one  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  himself  indulged  in  the  like  IioIIoav  sentimentalism, 
scraps  of  information  are  being  Avashed  up  Avhich  show  us 
that  he  scarcely  entertained  a  single  political  opinion  which 
was  net  falsified  by  the  course  of  events.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Tory  scribe  was  simply  a  literary  menial,  the  sort  of 
man  who  put  on  your  opinions  just  as,  if  he  had  happened 
to  have  a  degree  or  two  less  education,  he  would  have  put 
on  your  livery.  We  have  a  curious  picture  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  literary  combatant,  in  a  strange  book  called  the 
Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan.  The  writer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  parasite  of  Mr.  Canning’s,  must 
have  perpetually  suggested  to  that  statesman  some  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  social  questions  Avhich  can  agi¬ 
tate  the  mind  —  e.g.,  whether  he  ought  to  shake  hands 
Avith  his  dependent  or  not,  Avhether  he  should  order  him  to 
be  shoAvn  into  the  library  or  the  servants’  hall,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  Avhether  he  should  coax  him  or  kick  him. 
But  the  Jerrolds  and  the  Jerdans  belong  alike  to  the  past. 
The  first-class  journalist  of  the  present  day,  if  he  have  not 
the  occasional  originality  of  his  predecessor  of  thirty  years 
since,  is  obviously  the  product  of  the  highest  education  which 
the  country  can  afford.  His  faults  are  the  faults,  not  of 
ignorance  or  of  meanness,  but  of  arrogance  and  power.  He 
is  capricious,  inconstant,  precipitate,  and  occasionally  im¬ 
moral  ;  but  the  pride  of  intellect,  if  nothing  else,  secures 
him  from  the  baser  backs!  idings.  At  the  very  worst,  he  is 
true  to  his  order.  The  Times  has  carried  levity  of  opinion 
to  the  verge  of  cynicism ;  but  still  it  never  expresses  an 
opinion  which  might  not  fairly  be  held  by  the  class  to  which 
its  Avriters  belong.  Now  this  class  is  not  particularly  demo¬ 
cratic  ;  but  still  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  gulf  from  the 
Extreme  Right  of  the  Opposition.  Commonplaces,  cries, 
shibboleths,  and  modes  of  demonstration,  divide  men  even 
more  widely  than  substantial  differences ;  and  the  Tories 
have  still  a  whole  vocabulary  of  party  slang  which  public 
writers  of  the  higher  sort  will  never  be  bribed  into 
employing. 

Great  lords,  who  think  that  they  are  born  to  create  and 
guide  public  opinion — agitators,  jealous  of  any  rival  to  the 
platform — and  the  large  class  Avhich  believes  that  all  virtues, 
masculine  and  feminine,  can  be  purchased  with  money, 
may  not  like  to  be  told  that  if  they  want  powerful 
aid  from  a  newspaper,  they  must  bend  their  political  views 
to  those  of  newspaper  writers.  Yet  the  heavy  disadvantage 
under  which  the  ultra-Conservatives  have  fought  their 
political  battles,  from  the  defects  of  their  literary  artillery, 
and  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  improve  that  arm  of  their 
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service,  read  the  exactly  opposite  lesson.  Perhaps  the 
Press  lias  itself  to  thank  for  the  impressions  which  are 
current.  So  long  as  journalism  represents  itself  as  a  kind  of 
divine  afflatus,  blowing  where  it  lists,  and  moved  to  its 
manifestations  by  incentives  of  supernatural  purity,  society, 
justly  disregarding  these  pretensions,  will  impute  to  it  the 
exactly  opposite  characteristics;  and,  leaving  out  of  sight  its 
real  weaknesses,  will  charge  it  with  baseness,  venality,  and 
corruption. 


THE  LESSON  OF  PARIS. 

npHE  result  of  the  Paris  Elections  will  prove  to  the  Em- 
X  peror  of  the  French — according  as  he  may  have  the 
wisdom  to  read  it  aright,  or  the  folly  to  neglect  it  either  a 
salutary  lesson  for  his  future  policy,  or  a  fatal  prognostic  ot 
his  impending  fall.  That  the  verdict  of  universal  suffrage 
at  the  centre  of  French  civilization  has  decisively  pronounced 
against  the  existing  system  of  government,  is  a  fact  which 
is  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  very  mortification  of  the  officials 
who  have  laboured  so  unscrupulously  to  compass  a  different 
result.  Out  of  a  constituency  of  350,000,  upwards  of  200,000 
electors  have  been  polled,  and  in  this  number  the  Government 
have  obtained  a  majority  of  less  than  15.000  votes.  Nearly 
100,000  votes  have  been  given  for  the  Opposition  candidates. 
And  in  considering  the  real  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  the  150,000  electors  who  remained  un¬ 
polled  were  either  friendly  to  the  Government  or  indifferent 
in  the  contest.  Indeed,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
taken  pains  to  make  this  evident  by  his  public  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  Emperor  would  regard  the  policy  of  abs¬ 
tention  as  a  declaration  of  hostility.  The  monarchical 
parties  (who  are  certainly  not  among  the  least  bitter  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  existing  regime )  have,  to  a  great  extent,  pre¬ 
scribed  to  themselves  a  contemptuous  apathy  as  the  most 
fitting  method  of  displaying  their  opposition.  And  a  great 
number  of  the  ultra-democrats  have  either  re  •  M  to  take 
part  in  what  they  hold  to  be  a  farce,  or  have  L.,rown  away 
their  votes  by  recording  them  in  favour  of  refugees  and  out¬ 
laws.  Taking  into  consideration  the  large  section  of  the 
unpolled  voters,  who  must  be  considered  as  pronounced 
enemies  of  the  Government,  the  small  apparent  majority  of 
15,000  is,  in  fact,  a  virtual  minority  representing  an  ad¬ 
mitted  defeat  of  the  Imperial  Administration.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  candidates  of  the 
Royalist  factions  have  received  a  very  slender  support,  the 
Socialist  party  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  triumph  rests,  not  with  the  dynastic  factions 
nor  with  the  anai-chical  clubs,  but  with  the  moderate  Liberals 
of  the  Republican  party.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
indication,  rightly  accepted,  offers  the  first  hope  ot  a  better 
future  for  France. 

The  verdict  of  Paris  is  to  be  taken  as  a  protest  not  so 
much  against  the  personal  position  of  the  Emperor  as 
against  the  system  of  Government  at  present  practised,  and 
more  especially  against  the  officials  by  whom  it  is  at  this 
moment  administered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Opposition  vote  has  been  greatly  swelled  by  the  foolish  and 
insolent  coercion  attempted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  his  official  subordinates.  The  Emperor  himself  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  acquitted  of  any  individual  participation  in  these 
shortsighted  and  dangerous  blunders.  The  fruitful  cause  of 
the  numerous  errors  which  have  been  lately  committed  is  to 
be  found  in  the  constitutional  indolence  and  engrossing  love 
of  pleasure  which,  except  on  critical  occasions,  absorb  the 
energies  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  prevent  him  from  applying 
to  public  affairs  that  sagacity  and  judgment  with  which, 
beyond  a  question,  he  is  largely  endowed.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  popularity  of  his  name  and  the  interests  of  his 
throne  are  daily  imperilled  by  the  incapacity  and  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  miserable  entourage  to  whom  he  abandons 
the  Government  of  the  country  which  has  chosen  him  as 
its  ruler. 

The  Emperor  himself,  as  he  has  shown  on  several  occasions 
when  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  intervene,  is  not,  either  by 
conviction  or  inclination,  personally  indisposed  to  a  more 
liberal  system  and  a  more  enlarged  policy.  He  relies  imper¬ 
turbably  on  that  strange  fatalism  by  which  he  is  inspired, 
and  on  that  singular  fascination  of  his  name  over  the  French 
people  which  has  gone  far  to  justify  the  confidence  he 
proclaims  in  his  destiny.  He  founded  his  power,  anc 
he  relies  for  support,  not  upon  the  consent  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  and  the  educated  class,  nor  even  upon  the  army 
itself,  but  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 


population,  which  has  responded  with  such  a  wonderful 
unanimity  to  an  appeal  made  to  it  in  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
He  knows  well  enough  that  as  long  as  this  multitudinous 
popularity  remains  to  him,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  monarchical  parties  or  from  conspiracies  of 
the  Secret  Societies.  He  knows  equally  well  that  if  this  single 
foundation  of  his  power  should  fail  him,  all  the  arts  of  state¬ 
craft  would  be  unable  to  sustain  a  throne  which  is  cemented 
by  no  national  interests  and  fortified  by  no  historical  tradi¬ 
tions.  Standing  as  he  does  not  upon  the  support  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  party,  but  upon  the  delegated  authority  of  a  whole 
people  voting  by  universal  suffrage,  Louis  Napoleon  might 
well  afford  to  hold  aloof  from  petty  intrigue,  and  to  admi¬ 
nister  his  Government  in  large  and  liberal  spirit — a  spirit 
which,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  his  own  supre¬ 
macy,  might  conciliate  the  support  of  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  public  opinion.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
indications  that  he  is  sometimes  capable  of  taking  this  view 
of  his  position.  But  unfortunately,  except  on  these  rare 
occasions,  the  Emperor  of  France  is  content  to  be  simply 
what  he  was  once  described  by  a  Minister  who  had  served 
him — un  echappe  du  Jockie  Club. 

But  the  miserable  acts  of  paltry  tyranny — the  repeated 
avertissements  of  the  press — the  espionage  of  the  salons— the 
dread  of  public  opinion — the  personal  persecution  of  distin¬ 
guished  men — all  this  is  the  work,  not  of  the  Emperor,  but 
of  that  crew  of  disreputable  and  greedy  adventurers  to 
whom  he  has  surrendered  the  fair  inheritance  of  F ranee  as  a 
prey.  These  men  are  actuated  by  all  those  narrow  hatreds 
and  cruel  fears  which  agitate  inferior  minds  when  thrust  into 
a  position  of  which  they  feel  themselves  incapable.  It 
is  these  boursicoteurs  who,  true  to  their  base  instincts, 
cauponantes  regnum,  stand  between  the  true  interest  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  France.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to 
their  selfish  schemes  than  the  introduction  of  a  state  of 
things  which  should  expose  their  practices  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
free  public  opinion.  It  is  they,  and  not  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  have  everything  to  fear  from  an  independent  representa¬ 
tive  body  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  may  be  freely 
discussed.  They  fear  (and  with  reason)  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  able  and  disinterested  men,  who 
may  have  the  sagacity  to  detect,  and  the  courage  to  expose, 
the  baseness  of  their  policy.  The  Ministry  of  the  Emperor 
are  rifflit  in  viewing  a  free  Parliament  with  detestation  and 
alarm— it  would  sound  the  knell  of  their  trumpery  power, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

But  Louis  Napoleon,  if  he  were  well  advised,  would  wel¬ 
come  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance  from  the  rabble  which 
constitutes  at  once  the  shame  and  weakness  of  his  rule. 
In  the  midst  of  his  seemingly  undisputed  sway,  the  fatal 
symptom  which  strikes  every  thoughtful  observer  is  the 
absolute  isolation  in  which  the  Emperor,  after  five 
years  of  successful  despotism,  still  stands.  Not  one 
single  name,  respectable  either  by  character  or  ability, 
has  given  in  its  adhesion  to  a  Government  surrounded  by 
all  the  prestige  of  success.  This  is  a  striking  fact  which 
might  well  cause  uneasiness  for  the  future,  even  in  a  bolder 
heart  than  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  great 
Napoleon  had  rallied  round  him  the  flower  of  the  intellect 
of  France.  The  Court  of  the  nephew  is  contemptible  alike 
by  its  intellectual  and  its  moral  character.  If  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  employ  it  aright,  the  prospect  of  an  independent 
Parliament  would  offer  to  the  Emperor  a  means  of  escape 
from  this  humiliating  and  dangerous  situation.  The  very 
possibility  of  free  discussion  might  rally  round  his  throne 
men  by  whom  it  would  not  be  a  disgrace  for  a  great  nation 
to  be  ruled.  There  are  many  such  men  who  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  rival  dynastic  pretenders  to  the  Crown,  and 
who  would  prefer  a  rational  freedom  under  the  established 
Government,  if  they  could  find  a  means  to  woik  it  out, 
rather  than  plunge  the  country  into  the  vortex  of  a 
new  and  uncertain  revolution.  The  introduction  of 
such  men  into  the  Parliament,  even  such  as  it  is,  might 
be  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  And  this 
prospect,  as  is  shown  by  the  turn  which  the  elections  have 
taken,  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
if  he  has  the  magnanimity  and  the  prudence  to  seize  it. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  transformation  of  a  brutal  despotism 
into  a  rational  Government  may  be  safely  worked  out,  there 
is  wanting  not  only  prudence  and  toleration  on  the  part  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  but  patriotism  and  moderation  on  the 
side  of  the  champions  of  the  Liberal  cause.  The  advocates  of 
the  extreme  factions  ranged  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
Government  have  loudly  proclaimed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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policy  of  a  sulky  abstention,  on  the  other,  that  of  an  insolent 
defiance.  The  leaders  of  the  monarchical  parties  openly  avow 
that  they  are  resolved  to  wait  for  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  will 
testify,  by  a  silent  contempt,  their  detestation  of  the 
existing  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary 
party  have  urged  the  candidature  of  the  Opposition  repre¬ 
sentatives,  only  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  entering  a  public  protest  against  the  Empire  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both  these  courses 
seem  to  us  eminently  puerile  and  unpatriotic.  The  policy 
of  the  Assemblee  Nationals  and  the  iSiecle  is  more  fit  for 
spoilt  children  than  for  statesmen.  It  is  true  that  the 
Liberal  candidates  lately  elected  will  form  a  very  small 
minority  in  the  Chamber,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
their  influence,  if  judiciously  and  moderately  exercised,  may 
not  be  very  powerful  for  good.  We  have  only  to  go 
back  to  the  first  Parliament  after  the  restoration  in  France 
to  see  what  may  be  effected  by  a  Liberal  minority,  act¬ 
ing  with  concert  and  determination.  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  freedom  with  which  the  late  elections  have  been 
conducted,  at  least  in  Paris,  that  whatever  his  Ministers 
may  desire,  the  Emperor  will  not  coerce  the  liberty  of 
discussion  which  even  the  present  Constitution  allows 
to  the  Chambers.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
experiment  is  worth  the  making.  Every  patriotic  French¬ 
man  not  wedded  to  the  interests  of  any  particular  faction,  owes 
it  to  his  country  at  least  to  try  whether  the  existing  system 
of  Government  may  not  be  amended  and  enlarged  without 
exposing  the  country  to  the  horrors  of  a  new  Bevolution.  If 
he  fail,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  at  least 
attempted  all  the  methods  which  afforded  a  reasonable  hope 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth.  And  the  more  a  man  is 
truly  possessed  with  the  real  conviction  of  liberal  principles, 
the  more  faith  he  will  be  disposed  to  have  in  the 
power  of  freedom  and  truth  to  work  their  way  by  a 
minority,  however  small,  in  a  body  where  discussion 
is  permitted.  We  will  venture,  on  this  point,  to  quote 
from  the  only  respectable  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
France  some  remarks  which  admirably  convey  the  sentiments 
which  we  desire  to  express.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  in  reply  to  the 
attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Assemblee  Rationale  for  the 
course  which  it  had  taken  in  recommending  the  partisans  of 
the  liberal  cause  to  take  part  in  the  elections  : — 

Si  etendue  et  si  confuse  que  puisse  sembler  aujourd’hui  l’arene  electoralo, 
tout  parti  consciencieux  doit  y  descendre  et  cherclier  pour  scs  principes 
l’appui  du  pays. 

Mauvais  pretcxte  pour  abstenir  que  de  dire  qu’on  n»  veut  point  choisir 
entre  les  adversaires.  Eut-il  ete  sage,  aux  journees  de  juin,  de  s’abstenir  en 
disant :  La  rdpublique  est  d’un  cote  le  socialisme,  de  Vautre  ce  n’est  point  la 
notre  affaire  ?  Pour  nous,  nous  pensons  que  la  cause  des  idees  liberates, 
comme  la  cause  de  la  societe,  a  droit  dans  toutes  les  circonstances  aux  efforts  de 
tous  ceux  qui  ne  desesperent  point  d’allier  l’ordre  etla  liberte  dans  notre  pays, 
et  qu’il  ne  suffit  point  de  dire  que  la  melee  est  confuse  et  les  armes  inegales  pour 
’ustifier  ceux  qui  restent  sous  la  tente.  Voter,  nous  dit-on  encore,  e’est  favoriser 
es  esperances  revolutioimaires :  s’abstenir,  e’est  declarer  qu’on  n’a  point 
d’ autre  esperance  que  la  revolution;  e’est  proclamer  qu’il  n’y  a  rien  par  la 
parole  et  par  le  vote,  rien  a  tenter  pour  les  moyens  pacifiques  et  legaux, 
rien  a  attendre  du  scrutin,  rien  a  demander  aux  dlecteurs ;  e’est  la  politique 
du  decouragement  et  de  l’inertie.  Voter,  nous  dit-on  enfin,  e’est  s’exposer  a 
d’eclatantes  defaites  :  s’abstenir,  e’est  se  declarer  vaincu  d’avance ;  e’est 
s'avouer  qu’on  n’a  pas  d’ autre  force  que  celle  des  evenemens,  pas  autre  appui 
que  la  fortune. 

These  sentiments  seem  to  us  to  be  eminently  statesman¬ 
like  and  patriotic.  If  the  Emperor  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  on  the  other,  had  the  wisdom  and 
the  magnanimity  to  be  guided  by  these  principles,  we  should 
venture  to  predict  with  more  confidence  a  hopeful  future 
for  France. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

HE  recent  Conference  illustrates  well  enough  the 
existing  aspect  of  the  Education  question.  It  amounts 
to  a  practical  confession  that  we  have  come,  in  a  main  con¬ 
stituent  of  popular  education,  to  a  dead  lock,  and  that 
education  in  England  is,  and  must  be — unless  England  con¬ 
sents  to  change  its  whole  character — a  comparative  failure. 
This  is  the  actual  gain  of  the  Conference.  Its  value  is  in¬ 
direct.  If  it  was  ever  believed  or  expected  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  have  the  effect  of  making  education  that  which 
we  all  desire  it  to  be,  the  mistake  is  now  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  perfectly  right  when  he  announced 
that  “  to  prepare  public  opinion  by  discussing  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  early  removal  of  children  from  school,” 
would  be,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  work  for  the  Conference  j 
and  to  this  one  object  it  very  wisely  confined  itself — with 


greater  wisdom,  we  think,  than  its  chief  Section  displayed  in 
some  of  its  Reports  on  the  subject. 

Not  that  we  intend  to  be  critical.  There  was  so  much 
real  interest  in  the  object  of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  could  be  other  than  substantially  a  success.  The 
Prince  Consort  did  his  difficult  and  delicate  part  so  well, 
and  there  must  have  been  such  a  veal  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  notables  who  assisted  at 
the  Sections,  that  we  are  disarmed.  But  the  sentiment  and 
feeling  of  the  thing  go  far  beyond  its  mere  external  success. 
When  the  veteran  Lord  Brougham  has  to  look  back  to  his 
struggles  of  more  than  half  a  century,  we  can  sympathize  as 
we  smile  at  his  retrospect.  Lord  Somers  is  not  more  con¬ 
stantly  in  Lord  John  Russell’s  mouth  than  William  Allen 
and  the  early  history  of  the  Borough-road  School  are  in  Lord 
Brougham’s.  But  if  Willis’s  Rooms  once  more  echoed  to 
the  oft-told  tale  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  the  halls  of 
Brompton  witnessed  what  looked  more  like  work  than  a 
mere  historical  survey  of  the  progress  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  said,  if  condensation  could  have  secured 
success,  the  Conference  at  least  judged  wisely  in  simplifying 
its  aim.  That  education  had  very  much  advanced  was  the 
subject  of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Prince.  And  the 
statistics  on  this  point  are  unimpeachable.  All  the  averages 
and  ratios  are  marshalled  in  the  imposing  form  of  tabulated 
returns — so  much  education  against  so  much  population  in 
i So i,  so  much  education  against  so  much  population  in 
1851.  In  another  half  century,  at  this  rate,  the  tortoise  of 
learning  will  have  distanced  the  fleetest  hare  of  idleness. 
But,  as  Prince  Albert  forcibly  showed,  a  fallacy  lurks  in 
the  very  announcement  of  success — going  to  school  is  too 
often  considered  equivalent  to  education.  It  was  to  dispel  this 
pleasant  delusion  that  the  Conference  was  assembled.  Three 
out  of  four  children  “  educated”  remain  only  two  years  at 
school.  To  deal  with  this  ugly  fact  the  Sections  met.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Are  the  schools  to  be  made  more  attractive  1 
Can  they  be  made  more  attractive  ?  Or  are  parents  to 
be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  ?  These  are 
weighty  questions ;  and  they  received  an  answer  in  the 
Report  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  Section  A,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Unquestionably  this  section  (A)  has  done  great  service  by 
its  meeting  and  talking ;  but  anything  more  illogical  and 
unsatisfactory  than  its  Report  we  cannot  conceive.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  satisfactory  practical  suggestion  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  so,  by  way  of  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
the  Report  contented  itself  with  reiterating  the  existence  of 
the  evil,  which  nobody  denied.  Here  is  its  substance  : — 

This  Section  is  of  opinion  that  such  early  removal  is  not  commonly  to  ba 
traced  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  but  .  .  .  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  state  of 
the  labour  market,  which  imparts  great  value  to  the  labour  of  the  children, 
and  thus  leads  (1),  to  employers  requiring  the  labour  of  the  children  ;  (2),  to 
dissolute  parents  living  upon  the  wages  of  the  children  ;  (3),  to  a  premature 
and  ruinous  independence  of  life  and  action  among  the  very  young ;  all  of 
which  causes  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  school. 

That  is  to  say,  children  are  taken  from  school  by  the  state  of 
the  labour-market,  which  leads  to  certain  results — those 
results  being  the  causes  of  the  thing  inquired  into.  Does 
Section  A  mean  to  say  that  the  premature  “independence  of 
life”  is  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  ?  If  so, 
Section  A  wants  a  little  education  in  the  elementary  philosophy 
of  cause  and  effect.  Nor  is  the  affected  precision  of  thought 
in  assigning  a  cause  more  happy.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  the 
poverty  of  the  parents,  but  the  state  of  the  labour-market, 
which  is  at  fault — as  though  the  two  things  did  not  in  prac¬ 
tice  coincide.  W  hat  is  meant  by  the  state  of  the  labour- 
market,  but  that  the  parent  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to 
postpone  the  period  when  his  child  becomes  a  bread¬ 
winner  ?  And  why  should  not  this  be  called — what  in  fact 
it  is — the  poverty  of  the  parent?  So  impressed  was  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  with  the  futility  of  this  attempted  distinction,  that, 
in  the  very  act  of  presenting  the  labours  of  his  Section,  he 
contradicted  his  own  Report.  The  Report,  with  a  delicate 
euphemism,  observes — “  This  Section  is  of  opinion  that  the 
early  removal  is  not  commonly  to  be  traced  to  the  poverty 
of  the  parents.  ’  But  the  Bishop,  in  a  coarse  vein  of  rude 
common  sense,  “thought  that  poverty  was  the  chief  or 
almost ,  only  cause  of  the  non-attendance  of  children  at 
school.  To  be  sure  it  is  j  and  let  it  be  openly  acknowledged. 
It  is  strange  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Conference  that  the 
very  same  cause  operates  more  or  less  in  every  class  of 
society.  In  all  ranks  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  second-rate  education,  not  because  we  undervalue 
the  blessings  of  learning,  not  because  we  are  insensible  to 
the  duty  or  privilege  of  keeping  children  at  school,  but 
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because  we  all,  in  every  class  below  the  very  richest,  need  our 
children  as  “part  of  our  productive  power  and  fellow- 
wovkers  for  the  staff  of  life,”  to  use  Prince  Albert’s  forcible 
and  happy  language. 

In  short,  what  the  Conference,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  points  out  as  the  defect  of  popular  education, 
is  the  bane  of  all  education.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  middle-class,  and  even  of  upper-class,  society, 
who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  do  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  mining,  agricultural,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  who  are  held  up  by  the  Conference  to  the 
mingled  pity  and  reprobation  of  respectable  people.  When 
we  take  our  sons  from  public  schools  to  force  them  into 
a  merchant’s  or  Government  office,  the  case  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  little  boy  taken  before  his  time  to  the 
mill  or  the  factory.  No  doubt  of  it,  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Oxford.  Our  girls,  could  we  afford  it, 
would  be  better  for  two  or  three  more  years  at  Brighton  or 
Turnham-green  ;  but  as  it  is,  they  must,  as  soon  as  possible, 
help  their  over-taxed  mother  in  looking  after  the  nursery 
or  the  weekly  bills.  It  is  simple  Utopia  to  indulge  or 
encourage  the  expectation  that  the  poor  man’s  child  will 
ever  be  kept  at  school  for  one  hour  longer,  when  it  is 
once  found  to  be  able  to  earn  its  daily  bread.  The  reply 
that  parents  ought  to  be  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
the  future  good  of  the  child,  as  the  Brompton  lec¬ 
turers  profoundly  remai’k,  is  beside  the  point.  There  is 
at  least  a  conflict  of  duties.  What  the  parent  is  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  is  the  tangible  advantage  that  the 
child  can,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  keep  himself;  and 
this  he  is  called  upon  to  renounce  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  some  day  earn  more  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  unanimous  resolutions  of 
the  Sections  that  the  state  of  the  labour-market  is  essentially 
antagonistic  to  the  cause  of  education  can  be  sustained  ;  but 
at  all  events  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  resolu¬ 
tions  or  protests  can  alter  the  fact.  There  are  unassailable  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  which  it  is  the  business  of  educationists  not  to 
protest  against,  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with,  but  to  modify, 
and  meet,  and  acknowledge.  Much  more  to  the  purpose, 
we  venture  to  think,  were  the  suggestions  on  half-time,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  improving  the  staple  of  existing 
education.  Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  advocate'a  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  we  should  be  at  sea  as  to 
what  class  we  should  benefit.  For  here  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
flicting.  Mr.  Moseley  observes  that  the  attendance  of  ad¬ 
vanced  children  is  better  where  the  parents’  wages  are  ios. 
than  where  they  are  2  os. ;  while  a  Strasbourg  authority  is  quoted 
for  the  statement  that  the  early  removal  of  children  prevails 
less  in  the  mining  than  in  the  agricultural  districts.  That 
is  to  say,  in  England  children  leave  school  early  because  their 
parents  are  comparatively  rich,  and  in  France  they  leave 
early  because  they  are  comparatively  poor.  The  conclusion 
from  these  combined  premises  is  disheartening.  It  seems  to 
come  to  this,  that  whether  we  elevate  or  depress  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  parent,  we  only  enhance  his  temptation  to  remove 
his  children  from  school.  The  remedy  is,  in  one  sense,  easy — 
compel  him  to  keep  them  at  school ;  but  it  would  be 
purchased  at  the  unpleasant  price  of  aggravating  his  poverty. 
To  raise  the  child,  the  parent  must  fall.  For  this  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  compulsory  education ;  and  against  this  solution  the 
majority  of  the  Conference  was,  as  it  well  might  be,  tolerably 
united. 


THE  LAST  OF  CRIM.  CON. 

THE  disgusting  cases  on  which,  for  two  successive  weeks,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  comment,  are  becoming  a  serious 
nuisance  to  the  journalist.  This  part  of  the  staple  of 
our  hebdomadal  homilies — the  “  week-day  sermons,”  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  calls  them — is  neither  pleasant  writing  nor 
pleasant  reading.  Arjiitage  v.  Macdonald  is  a  still  more 
offensive  piece  of  business  than  the  Queen  v.  Erlam.  West¬ 
minster  Hall  is  coming  to  be  as  unsafe  a  lounge  as  Holywell- 
street.  Our  solitary  satisfaction  is  that  we  have  probably 
got  to  the  end  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  for  the  Divorce  Bill, 
whatever  its  faults,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  action  for  Crim. 
Con.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  admirers  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  that  the  old  abomination  dies  game. 
All  the  fine  time-honoured  features  of  the  action  have  com¬ 
bined  in  a  grand  concluding  effort.  The  Court  was  unusually 
crowded  on  Monday  last — more  than  the  average  number  of 
women  thronged  the  tribune  especially  reserved  for  its  inde¬ 
cent  occupants — the  wrongs  of  the  injured  husband  and  his 


heartbroken  agonies  were  gilded  with  more  than  the  usual 
copper-lace  of  oratory — and  the  defendant’s  advocate  managed, 
with  a  minuteness  of  investigation  and  a  studied  patience  of 
prurient  detail,  to  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  Lorette 
life.  Every  element  of  piquancy  was  impoi’ted  into  the 
case.  The  foulest  of  French  novelists  might  have  learned 
something  from  the  inuendoes  gratuitously  thrown  out  on 
either  side;  and  after  what  was  hinted,  or  more  than  hinted, 
in  a  British  court  of  justice,  about  Mrs.  Armitage’s  early 
married  life,  M.  Gautier’s  worst  novel  need  not  be  a  pro¬ 
hibited  book.  And,  as  though  to  offend  every  decent  senti¬ 
ment,  “by  consent  of  counsel,”  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  realm,  and  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
popular,  was  all  but  forced  before  the  public,  for  no  other 
end  than  to  stimulate  passions  almost  as  base  as  those  which 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  the  trial 

And  for  what  possible  purpose?  Because  the  injured 
husband  must  get  damages  before  he  can  successfully  prose¬ 
cute  a  suit  for  divorce.  As  though  such  a  trial  would  not 
be  the  most  effectual  bar  to  a  divorce.  The  judge  of  the 
moribund  Spiritual  Court,  Sir  John  Dodson,  much  to  his 
credit — and  much,  let  us  add,  to  the  credit  of  that  court — 
recently  rejected,  with  becoming  indignation,  the  sort  of 
evidence  which  had  secured  damages  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Even  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  he  declined  to  convict 
the  wife  of  adultery.  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the 
action  for  Crim.  Con.  does  not  answer  even  its  own  unworthy 
end.  It  proves  literally  nothing,  except  what  is  indisputable 
. — the  fact  of  adultery.  As  a  step  towards  a  divorce,  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  useless  ;  and,  in  the  present  case  it  would,  we  should 
anticipate,  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  husband’s  suit.  W e  are  not 
going  to  excuse  the  defendant,  Colonel  Macdonald  ;  but  to 
stigmatise  his  vice  by  the  name  of  adultery  is  only  technically 
correct.  He  has  paid,  and  paid  extravagantly,  for  hismisconduct; 
but  that  misconduct  was  only  adultery  in  name.  Looking  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  the  verdict  really  suggests  some  very 
serious  considerations.  How  many,  or  how  few,  of  the  lorettes 
of  London  happen  to  be  married  women,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  if  there  was  anything  proved,  it  was  that 
Colonel  Macdonald,  to  use  the  accredited  phrase,  “  picked 
up”  Mrs.  Arjiitage  as  he  might  have  picked  up  any  other 
frail  lady  at  the  theatre ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  verdict  is,  that  any  other  man,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  liable  to  damages  of  100?.  at  the  hands  of 
twelve  British  husbands.  Bad  as  the  action  for  Crim.  Con. 
is  in  every  point  of  view,  we  cannot  recal  a  similar  abuse  of 
it.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  repay  the  injured  husband  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife’s  society.  But  in  this  case  the  husband 
volunteered  the  admission  that  he  never  had  his  wife’s 
society — never  had  “  connubial  intimacy”  with  her — never 
gave  her  a  home — and  even  permitted  her  to  quit  his  sur¬ 
veillance,  which,  however,  he  contrived  very  remarkably  to 
revive  on  every  occasion  of  her  being  in  suspicious,  or  more 
than  suspicious,  society.  Even  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Byles  did  not  anticipate  heavy  damages;  but  he  got  what, 
under  the  circumstances  proved,  we  consider  a  very  ex¬ 
travagant  sum. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  evidence  given 
by  Macdonald,  the  brother— for  Macdonald  happened 
to  be  Mrs.  Armitage’s  maiden  name,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  defendant.  Arjiitage  tried  to  prove  that,  from 
November,  1850,  the  date  at  which  she  was  missing, 
lie  searched  London  in  vain  for  her.  But  the  brother 
proved  that,  in  1852,  he  saw  her  in  London,  living  under 
the  name  of  Stanley,  at  the  house — and  what  sort  of  a 
house  it  was,  other  evidence  showed — of  a  Mrs.  Pugh. 
He  saw  her  again  at  Brompton,  passing  by  her  maiden 
name,  as  Mrs.  Macdonald.  In  1851*  Arjiitage  admits  that 
he  met  her  at  a  theatre,  when  she  escaped  by  the  amusing 
trick  executed  at  Lord  Aberdeen’s  porte  cochere ;  but  he 
asks  the  jury  to  believe  that  all  this  time,  from  1851  to 
1856,  when  her  various  residences  and  associates  were 
well  known  to  her  brother,  he,  the  husband,  was  unable, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  London  detectives,  to  discover  a  woman 
who  so  little  courted  obscurity  that  her  picture,  as  Mis. 
Edward  Armitage,  was  on  the  Exhibition  walls.  The  injured 
husband,  however  (the  coincidence  is  remarkable),  discovered 
all  about  her — her  successive  names  and  places  of  abode, 
her  various  “  cousins  and  uncles,”  her  visitors  and  residences 
at  St.  John’s  Wood  and  Bayswater,  and  Knightsbridge  and 
Brompton— her  visits  to  the  Albany— her  soubrettes  and 
what  Becky  Sharp  calls  her  “  sheep-dogs” — precisely  when 
the  birth  of  a  child  presented  that  sort  of  evidence  which 
would  tell  most  with  a  jury.  We  do  not  profess  to  decide 
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what  kind  of  proof  is  according  to  the  rules  of  these  disgrace¬ 
ful  cases  ;  but,  judging  from  the  evidence — which,  much  to 
its  credit,  is  given  with  a  reticence  in  the  Times  which 
its  contemporaries  failed  to  exercise — we  must  observe  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  even  attempt  to  account  for  his 
ignorance  of  circumstances  in  his  wife’s  life  which  her  own 
brother  openly  admitted.  All  that  Armitage  pleads  is  that 
“he  lost  sight  of  his  wife  in  1851,  and  since  found  out,” 
<fcc.  &c.  Surely,  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be 
called,  and  to  be  interrogated  on  the  force  of  this  “  since.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  which,  for  absolutely  nothing,  has 
publicly  revealed  the  abominations  of  a  match  that  from 
the  very  beginning  was  foul  and  unnatural — which  has 
brought  a  brother  to  own  to  his  knowledge  of  a  sister’s 
life  of  infamy — which  seems  to  indicate  also  the  husband’s 
collusion — and  which  attempted  to  compromise,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  the  character,  but  the  feelings  of  a  royal  personage. 
And  all  for  what  %  To  show  that  Mr.  Armitage  is 
entitled  to  a  divorce,  and  to  initiate  newspaper-readers 
into  the  amours  of  what  used  to  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  press,  “  a  dashing  Cyprian.”  To  be  sure,  it  is  also 
established — and  some  may  deem  it  an  eminent  jest — that  a 
gallant  soldier,  who  has  done  his  country  good  service, 
was  weak  enough  to  exhibit  a  strong  attachment  for  a  most 
disreputable  and  worthless  adventuress.  He  has  had  to 
pay  very  dearly  for  his  fault ;  but  Colonel  Macdonald’s 
100?.  is,  we  suspect,  the  coup  cle  grdee  of  the  action 
for  Crim.  Con.,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  his  civil,  as  on  other  accounts  for  his  military,  services 
to  his  country.  In  one  point  of  view,  its  effect  has  been  im¬ 
mediate.  It  so  completely  illustrated  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  the  “adulterer”  may  be  the  victim — and  so  thoroughly 
proved  that  adultery  is  a  crime  admitting  of  many  degrees, 
and  the  criminality  of  which,  as  in  this  instance,  may 
approach  the  vanishing  point — that  the  House  of  Lords, 
chiefly  influenced  by  this  trial,  abandoned  the  clause  in  the 
Divorce  Bill  attaching  pecuniary  and  personal  penalties  to 
the  adulterer. 


“HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT.” 

WE  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Dickens’  amusing  travestie  of  the  working  of  the 
public  offices  is  a  gross  and  rather  mischievous  caricature. 
H,  however,  he  had  directed  his  satire  against  a  different  class 
of  public  bodies,  we  are  afraid  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  say  as  much  in  their  defence.  The  true  model 
to  exemplify  the  art  “  How  not  to  do  it,”  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Commissions — and  they  are  pretty  numerous — which  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker. 
The  last  performance  of  the  universal  Commissioner  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  his  exploits.  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  paid  member  of  the  Commission  for 
Consolidating  the  Statute  Law,  which  includes  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  judges  and  lawyers  of 
the  day.  We  are  told  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  that  Commission 
has  been  taken  by  himself  and  others  of  the  unpaid 
functionaries;  but  we  presume  we  are  doing  no  in¬ 
justice  to  these  distinguished  volunteers  in  assuming  that 
the  paid  functionary  deserves  the  credit  of  having  mainly 
dii’ected  the  course,  or  rather  the  variety  of  courses,  which 
the  Commission  has  pursued.  As  it  is  now  two  or  three 
years  since  the  present  body  was  constituted,  on  the  ruins 
of  a  former  one,  which  acknowledged  Mr.  Bellenden 
Ker  as  its  chief,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  results  of  its  protracted  labours.  As  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  observed  in  his  speech  on  Monday,  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  Commissioners  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
at  all ;  and,  although  Lord  Cranworth — who  is  himself 
nominally,  if  not  actually,  at  the  head  of  the  offending  body 
— triumphantly  observed  that  they  had  at  least  found  their 
way  to  do  good  service  in  future,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  not  a  single  Bill  from  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker’s  workshop 
had  as  yet  become  law. 

The  Commissioners’  own  Reports  supply  the  explanation 
of  their  inaction,  though  they  are  very  far  from  furnishing 
an  excuse  for  it.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  to  the  present  moment,  the  versatile  genius  of 
the  Commission  has  done  nothing  but  devise  a  succession  of 
schemes  of  procedure,  to  be  abandoned,  after  a  brief  expe¬ 
riment,  in  favour  of  some  newer,  if  not  more  promising 
policy.  One  of  the  earliest  plans  of  the  first  Commission 
was  the  expurgation  of  the  Statutes  by  the  elimination  of 


all  that  were  obsolete  or  repealed.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
preliminary  undertaking  all  but  completed,  than  the  Chief 
Commissioner  set  to  work  most  energetically  to  prove  that 
the  labours  of  his  colleagues  were  useless;  and  the  imbroglio 
was  only  ended  by  despatching  to  the  antipodes  the  members 
of  the  Commission  who  had  devoted  their  time  to  the  task, 
and  superseding  all  the  other  Commissioners,  except  Mr. 
Bellenden  Ker  himself.  The  change  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion  did  not,  however,  give  much  more  fixity  to  the  views 
of  our  law  improvers.  According  to  the  Chancellor’s 
own  version  of  the  story,  the  first  step  taken  by  them 
was  a  blunder.  They  determined,  in  fact,  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Statute- 
book,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  consolidation  of 
certain  isolated  portions  of  the  law.  Having  thus  abdi¬ 
cated  their  chief  functions,  the  Commissioners  failed  even  in 
the  more  limited  task  which  they  proposed  to  themselves. 
At  first  they  attempted  to  take  up  what  they  called  groups 
of  statutes ;  but  after  having  made  some  progress  in  the 
work,  and  spent  considerable  time  and  money  upon  it, 
they  found,  to  use  Lord  Cranworth’s  expressive  phrase, 
“  that  it  would  not  do.”  They  might  have  known  this  before 
they  began,  for  it  surely  might  have  been  discovered 
a  priori  by  less  eminent  men  than  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker’s 
colleagues  that  it  is  imposssible  to  consolidate  a  group  of 
statutes  until  you  have  first  ascertained  of  what  statutes 
the  group  consists.  This  discovery,  however,  has  at 
length  been  made;  and  once  more  the  Commission  has 
resolved  to  revert  to  its  first  idea,  and  thoroughly  to  sift  and 
sort  the  existing  Statutes  before  attempting  much  in  the  way 
of  consolidation.  It  has  all  along  been  obvious  enough  that 
this  preliminary  labour  must  be  gone  through,  and  we 
believe  that  in  their  present  scheme  of  forming  a  classified 
Register  of  the  Statutes,  the  Commissioners  have  at  length 
entered  upon  a  rational  course.  Whether  they  will  persist  in 
it,  or  whether  they  will,  at  some  future  time,  throw  over¬ 
board  “  the  gentlemen  of  great  information  and  research,” 
who,  we  are  told,  have  been  retained  to  do  the  work,  is 
a  question  on  which  we  cannot  venture  to  speak  propheti¬ 
cally  ;  but  as  yet  the  only  portion  of  the  task  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  is  that  which  relates  to  the  laws  enacted  ‘during  the 
present  reign. 

The  inauguration  of  this  scheme  is  substantially  the  whole 
fruit  of  the  discussions  of  several  years  ;  and  if  the  future 
progress  of  the  undertaking  shall  not  be  more  rapid  than  the 
past,  it  is  certain  that  new  Acts  will  grow  much  faster  than 
the  Commission  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  old  ones,  and  the 
grand  object  of  reducing  the  Statute-book  within  reasonable 
compass  will  be  as  far  from  being  realized  fifty  years  hence 
as  it  is  at  this  moment.  The  Chancellor,  it  is  true,  did 
enumerate  some  other  results  which  the  Commissioners  had 
arrived  at,  and  in  fairness  to  that  not  very  efficient  body  we 
feel  bound  not  to  suppress  them.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  exploits  is  thus  announced  : — “  The  Commissioners 
have  come  to  several  conclusions  that  did  not  occur  to  them 
at  first.”  It  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  come  to 
conclusions  of  any  other  kind ;  and  when  we  find  among 
these  second  thoughts  the  amazing  discovery  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  pedantiy  to  consolidate  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Act  Quia  Emptores,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  Commissioners  carefully  avoided  any  conclusions  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  career  in  order  that  they  might  leave 
plenty  of  subjects  open  for  future  discoveries.  Another  of 
the  feats  for  which  the  Chancellor  thinks  that  some  credit 
is  due  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  which  has  been  worked  up  with  singular 
care  and  skill,  but  which,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament, because  it  has  nowbeen  ascertained  that  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  some  statutes,  and  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  language 
of  others,  are  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  consolidation,  unless  com¬ 
bined  with  a  codification  of  part  of  the  Common  Law. 
Other  Bills  have  been  drawn  on  the  principle  of  combining 
amendment  of  the  law  with  simple  consolidation,  and  some 
of  these  were  withdrawn  for  reconsideration  for  precisely  the 
opjiosite  reason.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
Chancellor  has  been  able  to  introduce  a  series  of  Bills 
partially  consolidating  the  Criminal  Law,  as  the  only  ripe 
fruits  of  the  Commission.  Even  these  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Campbell,  not  yet  in  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  do  more  than  read  them  a  first  time,  with  a  view  to  future 
amendments,  although  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the 
way  had  been  smoothed  by  the  labours  of  the  old  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Criminal  Law. 

When  no  better  results  than  these  have  been  attained  by 
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the  Commission,  after  so  many  years  of  existence,  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  there  is  not  some  fatal  defect  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  body  so  laboriously  ineffective.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  boast  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  have 
“  actually  commenced,  and  even  made  important  progress  in 
a  work  which  others  have  only  recommended,”  we  cannot 
help  doubting  whether  it  was  necessary  to  spend  several 
years  in  merely  preparing  to  commence  their  task.  But 
thev  have  now,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  proclaimed  that 
they  are  going  to  begin,  and  if  this  last  announcement 
should  lead  only  to  the  discovery  of  new  errors,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  new  modes  of  proceeding,  it  will  surely  be  time  to 
consider  whether  the  duty  which  is  too  arduous  for  Mr.  Kek 
and  his  learned  associates  may  not  be  advantageously  trans¬ 
ferred  to  others  who  may  be  better  able  or  more  willing  to 
set  about  it  in  earnest. 


AKMA  VIIUTMQUE  CANO. 

E  have  more  than  once  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  somewhat  vulgar  subject  of  prize-fighting.  It  is  one 
of  the  strangest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  characteristic,  of  our 
national  amusements  ;  and  it  still  boasts  not  only  of  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers,  but  of  sacred  poets  who  chronicle  the  acta  pugilum  in 
language  which,  if  not  classical,  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of 
being  abundantly  idiomatic. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  great  event  of  last  week  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  thoughts  and  coloured  the  conversation  of  hundreds  of 
men  eminent  in  the  gravest  occupations  of  life ;  but  these  are 
degenerate  days,  and  we  fear  that  there  is  little  chance  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family — to  say  nothing 
of  dukes, earls, poets,  and  members  of  Parliament— will  ever  bestow 
upon  the  illustrious  Thomas  Sayers  such  attentions  as  the  Prince 
Regent,  Byron,  Windham,  and  other  equally  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  delighted  to  lavish  upon  Jackson  and  Cribb.  Indeed, 
we  doubt  whether  many  of  our  readers  know  what  the  great  event 
to  which  we  are  alluding  is.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  prize-fight, 
in  which  Thomas  Sayers  defeated  William  Perry,  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  winning  thereby  400Z.,  the  Champion’s  Belt,  and  the 
honours  of  about  five  columns  of  closely-printed  small  type  in 
our  estimable  contemporary,  Bell's  Life  in  London.  The  prose 
epic  which  recounts  the  fortunes  of  the  day  is  divided  into  five 
cantos,  and  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
art  that  we  have  fallen  in  with  for  some  time.  It  begins  with  a 
poetical  effusion,  in  the  metre  [described  in  hymn-books  as 
double  7’s,  adapted  to  the  air  of  “  Rousseau’s  Dream,”  and 
beginning  with  the  words 

Common  sense  a  eaution  speaks 

To  statesmen  and  to  country  beaks. 

Falling  from  poetry  to  prose,  the  poet  developes  his  argument 
with  singular  warmth.  “  Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  event  of  similar  importance  to  that  now  under  notice, 
which  has  been  carried  out  writh  such  good  feeling  and  manly 
straightforwardness  on  both  sides,”  &c.  Justice  must  be  done  to 
such  a  transaction,  and  accordingly  we  have  the  subject  treated 
under  the  five  heads  of  the  History  of  the  Championship  of 
England — the  Histories  of  the  Men — the  Place  of  Fighting,  and 
how  we  got  there — the  Fight — and  Remarks.  Each  division 
affords  some  very  pretty  reading. 

The  first  Champion  of  England  was  “  the  celebrated  Figg,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1719.”  He  was  succeeded  by  many 
heroes,  whose  names  and  weights  are  recorded  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  though  there  appear  amongst  them  such  black 
sheep  as  “  Bill  Stevens,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who  was 
tempted  from  the  right  course”  by  persons  who  bribed  him  to 
lose  a  fight ;  and  Corcoran,  who  supplied  “  another  instance  of 
principle  being  overcome  by  temptation,”  inasmuch  as  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre  he  was  persuaded  to  “  give  his  head  to  his 
opponent,”  and  “cry  a  go  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-three 
minutes.”  The  hero  of  heroes,  however,  was  one  Bryan,  of 
Bristol,  better  known  as  “  Big  Ben,”  with  whom  Mr.  Borrow’s 
father  had,  as  Lavengro  tells  us,  the  honour  of  fighting  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  compare  the  parallel 
passages  of  great  writers,  and  our  readers  will  no  doubt  recognise 
a  similarity  to  the  well-known  lines — • 

There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  there, 

N o  spare  of  blood  or  breath — 

in  Mr.  Bell’s  description  of  Big  Ben’s  great  battle.  “  There  was 
no  feinting  or  stopping.  It  was  a  slogging  match  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  They  stood  toe  to  toe,  and  face  to  face,  and  ding- 
dong,  give  and  take,  was  the  order  of  the  day.”  We  must  pass 
over  “  that  accomplished  and  elegant  pugilist,  Gentleman  Hum¬ 
phries;”  nor  can  we  afford  more  than  a  passing  glance  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  “  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  well-proportioned  men 
of  modern  and,  we  should  say,  of  ancient  times,”  or  even  to  the 
great  fight  between  Messrs.  Caunt  and  Bendigo,  when  the  “  gentle 
patrons  of  the  art  of  the  Nottingham  school”  forced  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  “we”  of  Bell's  Life ,  who  was  referee  on  the  occasion,  to 
decide  in  favour  of  their  amiable  'protege  as  the  price  of  going 
home  with  sound  bones.  We  must  come  to  the  histories  of  the 
heroes  themselves. 


Bill  Perry,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  was  born  in  1819,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  career  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  A  calm  historical 
tone  pervades  the  narrative  of  his  life.  He  fought  for  the  honour 
of  his  native  land  with  an  American  giant,  whose  height  w^as 
upwards  of  seven  feet;  and  on  another  occasion  “we  find  him 
forfeiting  to  Con  Parker,  a  promising  young  big  one.”  He  is  six 
feet  high,  weighs  thirteen  stone,  and  has  very  strong  arms  and 
shoulders  ;  “  but  his  pins  being  about  the  shape  of  the  letter  K, 
considerably  deteriorate  from  the  beauty  of  his  configuration.” 
Mr.  Thomas  Sayers  is  seven  years  younger  than  his  rival, 
having  been  born  in  1826.  The  history  of  his  exploits  fills  nearly 
a  column  of  small  type,  of  which  we  can  only  particularize  one 
instance,  in  which,  “  in  the  109th  round,  at  the  end  of  three  hours 
and  eight  minutes,  Tom  managed  to  administer  the  coup  de gr6.ee" 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Poulson.  Mr.  Sayers  is  but  five 
feet  eight  high,  and  weighs  less  than  eleven  stone. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  trouble  in  bringing  the  worthy 
couple  together,  for  the  account  of  the  “place  of  fighting  and 
how  we  got  there,”  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  exciting 
parts  of  the  whole  narrative.  The  police,  it  appears,  “  intended 
a  grab,”  and  if  ♦Mr.  Perry  had  not  sneaked  out  of  London  in  one 
direction,  whilst  Sayers  sneaked  into  it  in  another,  “  they  would 
both  to  a  certainty  have  been  nailed.”  Even  their  patrons  were 
not  allowed  to  make  their  little  arrangements  in  peace.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  moment,  and  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  plan 
would  fall  through  altogether,  that  a  steamer  was  procured  for 
the  “  select  party  of  Corinthians  ”  who  were  invited  ;  and  even 
then,  “  a  large  number  of  fellows  forced  their  way  into  the  boat 
without  paying,  and  ow  ing  to  the  supineness  of  several  members 
of  the  association  of  prize-fighters — who  act  on  such  occasions  as 
a  sort  of  police — they  were  not  turned  out.  At  last,  however, 
they  reached  the  Nore,  where  they  were  all  very  sick,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  James  Shaw,  who  with  an  apparently  bitter,  though  to 
us  unintelligible,  sarcasm  is  recorded  to  have  “  thrown  up  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  dog  Jim,”  and  to  have  been  “thus 
enabled  to  reappear  upon  the  stage.”  Somew  here  or  other,  on 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  apparently,  the  party  landed,  but  “a  bevy  of 
blues  ”  appeared,  and  they  had  to  betake  themselves  to  a  place 
vaguely  described  as  “  an  island.”  Here  the  ring  was  formed, 
the  spectators  being  “  most  orderly,”  except,  we  are  grieved  to 
hear,  “  one  Hebrew  gent.,  a  backer  of  Tom  Sayers,  whose 
taunts  and  noisy  vociferations  at  the  Old  Slasher  disgusted  not 
only  the  backers  of  that  worthy,  but  also  the  friends  of  lorn 
Sayers,  and  every  other  person  that  heard  them.”  At  about  five 
o’clock,  notw  ithstanding  the  blaspheming  Jew,  the  fight  began. 
The  gist  of  the  story  is  that  Mr.  Perry  was  the  stronger  and 
Mr.  Sayers  the  more  active  of  the  combatants,  and  that  after  a 
good  deal  of  display  of  their  respective  qualities  the  smaller  man 
won ;  but  this  bald  statement  is  expanded  by  the  poet  of  the 
ring  into  a  marvellously  splendid  history.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  number  of  times  when  “  Tom  got  heavily  home  on  the  conk,” 
or  when  the  men  effected  “  exchanges — Tom  on  the  squinter, 
Bill  on  the  ribs — Tom  on  the  brain-pan,  the  Slasher  on  the  beak — 
Tom  on  the  nozzle,  the  Slasher  on  the  mouth  — which  flowers 
of  rhetoric  are  common  to  all  such  fields  of  battle,  we  have  a 
sort  of  epic  unity  about  the  characters  of  the  heroes.  The 
Slasher  “  lumbered  in  like  a  large  bear,”  he  “  swung  his  great 
arms  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,”  and  “  made  a  rush  like  a  bull 
at  a  gate  ;”  and  so  forth.  We  have  Sayers,  on  the  other  hand, 
“  dancing  about  him  like  a  wild  Indian,”  “  stopping  him  prettily,” 
and  apparently  forming  a  sort  of  graceful  counterfoil  to  his 
huge  but  unwieldy  antagonist.  After  an  hour  and  forty-two 
minutes  of  this  pleasant  amusement,  Mr.  Sayers  was  declared  the 
winner,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  body  of  gentle¬ 
men  sportsmen  were  chased  on  board  their  steamer  by  the 
police,  who  had  at  length  succeeded  in  detecting  the  retreat 
of  these  pugilistic  Crusoes. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bell’s  remarks  on  the  battle  are  curious.  He 
feels  that  the  fight  “tells  its  own  tale.”  He  considers  that  the 
loser  should  have  “  depended  upon  his  powers  as  a  counter-hitter 
to  bring  him  through,”  and  that  the  winner  would  have  done 
better  had  he  been  quiet,  and  “  restrained  his  peristaltic  energies 
within  reasonable  bounds.”  It  appears  that  Mr.  Sayers  s  small 
stature  gives  offence  to  some  members  of  his  profession,  and  the 
story  concludes  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Caunt,  offering 
to  fight  the  new  Champion,  in  which  he  explains  that,  “unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  he  is  to  public  challenging,”  still,  “  as  an  Englishman, 
as  a  veteran  pugilist — as  Ben  Caunt,  in  fact — he  can  no  longer 
endure  that  a  middle  weight  should  hold  that  proud  eminence.. 

We  feel  that  there  may  be  some  amongst  our  readers  w  ho  will 
think  that  we  owe  them  an  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space 
to  such  a  curiously  uncouth  story  ;  but  surely  the  fact,  that  five 
columns,  on  the  subject  of  prize-fighting,  are  the  most  popular 
item  in  the  news  of  one  of  the  most  popular  papers  of  the  day, 
and  that  the  style  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  convey  some 
slight  reflection  to  our  own  columns  is  the  most  popular 
vehicle  for  it,  is  worth  noticing,  li  e  have  often  expressed  our 
opinion,  that  prize-fighting  is  a  disgraceful  practice,  principally 
because  it  disgusts  decent  people  with  athletic  amusements  ;  but 
we  must  say,  that  if  it  is  a  blackguard  trade,  blackguards  might 
do  much  worse  than  follow  it.  In  a  rough,  clumsy  manner,  it  is 
meant  to  do  honour  to  great  virtues.  Much  self-denial  and 
sturdy  endurance  are  involved  in  preparing  for,  and  in  maintaining 
a  fight  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  inasmuch  as  wo 
can  hardly  expect  to  be  rid  of  the  generation  of  fast  young  meD, 
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it  is  far  better  that  they  should  pass  their  time  in  hardening  their 
muscles  and  admiring  Mr.  Sayers,  than  that  their  principal  joys 
should  be  found  in  dominoes,  absinthe  water,  and  the  novels  of 
M.  Dumas,  fils.  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  never  exactly  a  beauty,  but 
we  confess  we  prefer  our  own  to  some  Continental  idols. 


PARKS,  PALACES,  AND  PICTURE-GALLERIES. 

ETROPOLITAN  improvement  has  been  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  week,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  At  all  events,  our  public  pictures  are  not 
to  be  banished  to  Kensington  Gore  or  Kensington  Palace,  but 
are  to  be  retained  and  re-hung  in  that  gallery  of  the  future — 
covering  the  area  of  the  existing  one,  of  the  Barracks,  and  of  the 
Workhouse — towards  which  Parliament  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
called  to  vote  the  money.  We  accept  this  decision  as  the  one 
which  will  probably  command  the  largest  amount  of  general 
satisfaction.  Abstractedly,  we  retain  the  conviction  that  our  idea 
of  a  radiating  gallery,  with  a  central  cupola,  would,  artistically, 
be  the  most  suitable  for  the  classification  and  exhibition  of 
pictures,  while,  architecturally,  it  would  be  an  original  and 
desirable  experiment ;  and  we  also  still  hold  that  the  Inner  Circle 
of  the  Regent’s  Park  is  a  locality  eminently  suitable,  for  various 
reasons,  to  make  the  trial  in.  But  Trafalgar-square  possesses 
vested  interests.  It  lies  in  the  general  highway  of  the  million, 
although  not  so  close  to  the  more  restricted  walk  of  the  artist 
and  the  student ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  actual  gallery,  for 
some  public  purpose  or  other,  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  official  quarter  of  London,  which  is  the 
coming  question  of  the  day.  On  the  balance,  then,  of  advan¬ 
tages,  the  only  two  possible  objections  which  demand  investiga¬ 
tion,  are  the  safety  of  the  pictures,  and  sufficiency  of  space. 
The  former  is  a  matter  on  which  we  suppose  the  Commission  has 
collected,  and  will  publish,  satisfactory  evidence;  while  we  trust 
that  we  are  not  Quixotic  in  the  hope  that  Parliament  will  con¬ 
sent  to  the  acquisition  of  that  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  present 
gallery  which  may  be  needful  for  the  future  structure,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  afford  a  better  diagonal  road  to  the  Strand  from 
the  West-end,  through  Leicester-square,  than  the  miserable 
cluster  of  lanes  which  now  disfigure  that  locality. 

As  far  as  the  decision  concerns  the  artistic  improvement  of  that 
quarter  of  the  metropolis,  we  can  well  afford  to  tender  our  con¬ 
gratulations.  Once  let  it  be  decided  to  replace  the  low  blank 
edifice,  with  insufficient  portico  and  still  more  insufficient 
turrets,  which  now  tops  Trafalgar-square,  by  a  building  worthy 
of  its  site  and  of  its  destination — and  the  formation  of  the 
river-side  Park  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  unless  a  one-sided 
decision  be  prematurely  snatched  from  an  ill-informed  public. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  common  sense  to  interpose  any  third 
pile  (however  massive  and  ornate)  between  the  majestic,  though 
low-lying  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  that  Gallery  which  will 
occupy  the  more  elevated  position  of  crowning  the  terrace 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Trafalgar-square.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  such  a  Park  may  still  be  distant,  but  we  refuse  to 
abandon  our  hope  of  seeing  it  constructed ;  and  we  do  not 
even  yet  despair  of  the  Public  Offices  being  planted  upon  that 
area  compounded  of  the  Parade,  Horse  Guards,  and  Admiralty, 
which  would  bring  the  new  Park  into  connexion  with  those 
existing  already,  and  complete  the  chain  of  trees,  grass,  and 
garden-ground  which  would,  in  that  case,  extend  from  Bays- 
water  down  to  the  Thames.  With  all  its  vagaries,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  has  not  shown  itself  niggardly,  either  in 
the  votes  towards  the  embellishment  of  the  existing  Park,  or 
in  the  completion  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  emphatically 
closed  the  door,  on  grounds  in  which  we  concur,  against  the 
application  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  Finsbury  Park ;  but  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  intimation  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  can,  and  ought,  to  make  that  Park,  and  not,  of  course, 
as  a  censure  on  the  project  itself.  As  Parliament,  however,  has 
thrown  the  burden  of  that  Park  upon  the  local  ratepayers,  it  has 
contracted  one  obligation  the  more  to  provide  that  pleasure- 
ground  near  the  Thames  which  will  not  only  be  the  fitting 
complement  of  the  palatial  structures  existing  or  to  be  erected 
close  to  it,  but  will  likewise  afford  health  and  amusement  to 
masses  of  our  labouring  population  in  Lambeth  and  in  West¬ 
minster,  not  less  indigent  than  those  inhabitants  of  Finsbury 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets  in  whose  behalf  the  northern  Park  is 
contemplated. 

W  e  have  many  other  considerations  to  urge  in  reference  to 
the  decision  of  the  National  Gallery  Commission,  but  we  forbear 
to  press  them  until  we  have  seen  the  Report  itself,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  that  Report  is  based.  We  trust  that  the 
Blue-book  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  General  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  fact  of  the  practical  conclusion  having  oozed  out, 
and  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  of  policy  to  trifle  with  such  feelings 
by  ill-advised  procrastination.  More  especially  is  due  speed  need¬ 
ful,  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the  temporary  Museum  at 
Brompton— or  South  Kensington,  as  it  is  now  more  magnilo- 
quently  termed.  The  iron  shed  is  already  completed,  and  filled 
with  miscellaneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  collections.  The 
Sheepshanks  pictures  have  been  housed  in  an  adjacent  wing, 
and  the  whole  pile  has  been  formally  opened  by  Royalty.  But, 
contemporaneously  with  these  events,  has  come  the  decision 
which  seems  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  future  prosperity  of 


the  still  inchoate  Museum.  Brompton  is  not  to  be  the  Athens 
of  London.  The  National  Gallery  is  to  continue  in  Trafalgar- 
square.  Why,  then,  are  the  Sheepshanks  pictures  and  the  Bernal 
works  of  art  to  be  banished  to  the  far  West?  Every  one  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  ask  these  questions,  and  the  public  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  the  materials  for  a  reply  are  long  withheld.  Other 
considerations  press.  The  incongruity  of  an  Office  of  Public 
Works  having  charge  of  Art,  in  one  aspect,  and  a  Committee  of 
Education  in  another,  is  becoming  very  patent.  The  latter  de¬ 
partment  has  work  enough  and  to  spare  on  hand,  as  Mr.  Henley 
well  showed  on  Thursday  night,  without  undertaking  the 
Kensington  Collection.  Again,  then,  briefly  but  emphatically  do 
we  advise  the  calm,  unbiassed  reconsideration  of  the  “  to  be  or  not 
to  be  ”  of  that  Collection,  under  the  fresh  light  which  the  recent 
decision  will  have  cast  upon  the  whole  question.  If  there  is 
not  room  sufficient  in  Trafalgar-square,  the  garden  of  Burlington 
House  is  open,  available,  and  suitable  in  size  and  central  position 
for  such  a  museum,  while  its  distance  from  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  present  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  notion  of  its 
being  converted  into  public  offices. 


THE  BORES  OF  SUPPLY. 

MANGNALL  teaches  us  all,  at  an  early  age,  to  recognise  and 
admire  the  excellences  of  Parliamentary  rule,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  our  paternal  Government,  like  other  paternal 
governments  in  private  life,  exists  entirely  by  the  power  of 
stopping  the  supplies.  It  has  always  been  the  object  of  un¬ 
bounded  reverence  to  theoretical  writers  on  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  select  circle  who  believe  in  them.  And  yet,  ’tis  dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  Their  admiration  would 
undergo  a  melancholy  chill,  if  they  could  see  how  the  Committee 
of  Supply  has  degenerated,  since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  into  an  exercise-ground  for  convicted  bores.  Control  over 
the  public  purse  there  is  none— save  when  some  Irish  jealousy 
combines  with  a  factious  frolic  of  the  Opposition  to  pare  down  one 
of  the  scanty  doles  which  Science  or  Art,  unrepresented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  painfully 
wrung  from  the  Exchequer.  Except  for  these  fitful  exercises  of 
power,  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to  make  us  lament  their  rarity, 
the  House  has  little  left  of  its  old  prerogative,  save  the  Saturnalia 
of  dunces  who  practise  their  English  in  badgering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  some  score  of  nights  in  June.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  shock  the  nerves  of  any  eulogist  of  the  Constitution,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  one  of  these  exhibitions. 

The  Ministry  begin  by  trying  to  look  cool  and  good-humoured, 
with  as  much  success  as  a  landsman  generally  achieves  when  he 
is  going  to  be  playfully  shaved  with  an  iron  hoop  and  a  bucket  of 
tar-water  on  “  crossing  the  Line.”  But,  as  the  evening  wears  on, 
they  give  up  the  attempt.  The  bland  smile  fades  from  the  features 
of  Wood,  Mr.  Lowe  perspires  freely,  and  even  the  gentle  Ramsden 
is  betrayed  into  a  retort.  All  feel  the  effect,  except  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  takes  matters  arithmetically,  looks  upon  his  supporters  only 
as  inconstant  units  of  a  constant  quantity,  and  so  contrives  to 
keep  his  temperature  and  his  temper.  Except  the  all-suffering 
Government,  all  the  talent  has  fled  from  the  House — all,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  electors  of  England,  in  their  late  mania  for  blood 
without  the  brains,  have  mercifully  spared  to  us.  You  will  in 
vain  look  for  Graham  or  Russell,  for  Gladstone  or  Pakington, 
on  a  supply. night.  It  is  the  day  of  small  things— Sir  Henry 
Willoughby  is  listened  to  as  a  financier,  and  Mr.  Bentinck  as  the 
leader  of  a  party.  The  Bores  of  Supply  reign  supreme,  and  the 
graces  of  metropolitan  diction  are  the  order  of  the  day — the  letter 
“  h  is  put  under  the  table  with  the  mace — most  people  sleep, 
some  snore,  a  few  talk,  nobody  listens — and  the  reporters  sharpen 
their  pencils  with  supreme  indifference,  contemptuously  regard¬ 
less  of  the  piteous  glances  of  some  young  half-fledged  bore,  not 
yet  quite  hardened,  whom  an  exacting  constituency  or  a  vaulting 
ambition  have  plunged  into  a  shoreless  sea  of  bad  grammar,  and 
whose  entreating  eyes  say,  as  plainly  as  eyes  can  speak,  “  Do,  do 
mend  my  sentences  for  me.”  A  Tenant  League  meeting  in 
Ireland,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  rival 
editors,  a  Knightsbridge.  vestry,  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Westerton,  are  dignified  and  august  bodies  compared  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Supply. 

First  iu  fame  among  the  creatures  who  reign  in  this  misrule, 
and  facile  princeps  in  the  terror  which  his  uprising  excites,  is 
Mr.  Williams,  by  some  irreverently  termed  “  the  Wiscount.” 
There  have  been  those  who  have  affected  to  doubt  the  touching 
tale  of  Ministerial  corruption  and  Roman  virtue  from  which  this 
historical  sobriquet  has  arisen.  To  us  it  seems  to  bear  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  truth.  Mr.  Williams  sits  exactly  over 
Mr.  Hayter.  Night  after  night  through  a  sultry  summer,  those 
dulcet  tones,  strained  into  more  than  their  natural  melodj-  by  a 
really  honest  zeal  which  makes  the  torture  all  the  worse  because 
the  more  hopeless,  issue  within  a  few  inches  of  Mr.  Hayter ’s  ear. 
We  can  wrell  believe,  that  in  some  passing  frenzy  of  unutterable 
bore,  the  temptation  may  have  shot  through  his  brain  to  transfer 
that  nighty  torment  to  a  venerable  assembly,  w  here  one  proser 
the  more  would  be  scarcely  noticed. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  decide  between  the  claims 
of  the  rival  candidates  for  a  second  place  on  this  honourable  list. 
Who  shall  determine  the  precedence  of  Mr.  G.  Alcock  or  of  Sir  G. 
Peehell — twogrey-hairedsinnersinthis  line?  Whoshalldecide  be¬ 
tween  the  merits  of  the  dinner-bell  or  the  lullaby?  How  gaily  the 
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members  crush  away  to  their  dinners  through  the  half-opened 
door  when  the  one  begins  to  hammer!  How  sweetly  they 
slumber  while  the  other  drones  !  Some  of  the  new  hands,  too, 
show  the  greatest  promise,  but  wo  will  not  blight  their  unfolding 
beauty  by  premature  publicity.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  boredom  is  strongly  marked,  and  its 
victims  may  be  easily  recognised.  It  principally  consists  in 
a  morbid  and  insatiable  craving  for  divisions.  The  true  Supply- 
bore  is  never  known  to  listen  to  a  compromise,  even  though  he 
can  only  get  two  brother-sufferers  to  support  him.  When  the 
voices  are  taken,  he  always  says  “  the  Ayes  have  it,”  though  his 
own  solitary  squeak  has  been  heard  alone  above  a  chorus  of  Noes  ; 
and  then,  when  he  sees  150  men  forced  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  recording  their  opinion  upon  his  microscopic  crotchet,  he 
feels  that  he  is  an  important  man,  and  has  advanced  a  step  on  the 
pedestal  of  fame.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  stands  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association,  and  of 
all  others  who  measure  legislative  excellence  by  attendance  at 
divisions.  It  was  because  Sir  W.  Clay  was  a  man  of  too  good 
sense  and  taste  to  stoop  to  such  a  part  that  he  was  ejected  by  the 
sagacious  electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  member  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fair  specimen  of  the  constituency ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Supply-bore  reflects  a  full  halo  on  the  sages  whom  he  represents. 
And  instead  of  an  exception,  he  will  be  a  sample  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  the  new  Reform  Bill  is  merely  to  run  in  the  groove 
of  the  old,  and  can  devise  no  more  statesmanlike  improvement  of 
our  representation  than  by  confining  it  to  mere  dense  aggregates 
of  numbers. 


FINSBURY  PARK. 

MOST  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  know  what  it  is  to  be  forced 
into  giving  an  invitation.  People  do  not  invite  because  they 
wish  the  invitation  to  be  accepted,  but  because  the  invited  is  a 
friend’s  friend,  or  has  come  with  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
they  do  not  care  to  neglect,  or  has  some  claim  or  other  on  them 
which  they  feel  bound  to  acknowledge.  And  if  they  have 
ever  given  invitations  of  this  sort,  they  know  the  delightful 
sensation  of  relief  when  some  kind  chance  brings  them  a  refusal, 
and  they  can  sit  down  to  the  double  enjoyment  of  having  acted 
handsomely  and  having  escaped  a  bore.  Now  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  Government  is  in  this  position,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  period  of  the  Session  when  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  are  brought  forward.  Time  after  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  for  money  which  it  is  extremely  glad  to  be 
refused,  and  it  rejoices  as  much  as  the  rescued  tax-payer 
himself  over  the  fitful  accesses  of  commonsense  which  occa¬ 
sionally  impel  Parliament  to  reject  extravagant  grants.  A  very- 
considerable  portion  of  the  deplorable  increase  of  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  door,  not  of  the 
Ministers  who  propose  it,  but  of  one  or  two  individual  members 
who  have  taken  up  a  hobby  and  force  it  on  an  apathetic  House. 

There  is  almost  always  some  schemer,  selfish  or  benevolent,  out¬ 
side  the  House,  who  first  sets  the  wheel  rolling.  He  gets  the  ear 
of  a  stray  member  who  longs  to  distinguish  himself,  but  who  does 
not  feel  comfortable  in  any  higher  walk  than  that  of  asking  a 
question,  or  recommending  a  few  thousands  to  be  spent  on  some 
pet  local  object  that  will  benefit  himself  and  his  friends.  Eor 
the  first  year  or  so,  no  one  takes  the  slightest  notice,  probably,  of 
the  member  and  his  prompter,  but  by  degrees  they  catch  here 
and  there  a  chance  supporter.  Then  comes  the  period  of  public 
meetings,  deputations,  and  letters  to  the  morning  papers.  At 
last  the  affair  is  ripe  enough  to  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Government  are  then  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  suffer 
the  private  member  to  make  the  question  his  own,  it  may  very 
likely  happen  that  the  House  may  be  in  an  extravagant  mood.  The 
member  and  his  friends  support  the  motion — no  one  else  knows  or 
cares  anything  about  it.  The  House  consoles  itself  with  reflecting 
that  a  few  thousand  pounds  are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean — the 
Ministry  are  beaten,  and  the  money  is  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  may  be  inclined  to  economy  and  exercise  an  in¬ 
convenient  discretion,  and  then  if  the  Government  itself  proposes 
the  grant,  it  has  the  mortification  of  having  its  estimates  reduced 
against  its  will.  But  the  latter  is  the  more  attractive  alternative, 
because  if  the  Government  is  beaten,  it  has  the  compensating 
satisfaction  of  lowering  the  expenditure,  and  thus  in  a  small  way 
gaining  the  f  ood  graces  of  economical  reformers.  It  gives  the 
invitation,  for  there  seems  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  give  it ;  but 
it  acquiesces  very  patiently  in  the  refusal. 

We  think  that  we  may  venture  to  set  down  the  proposed  grant 
of  50,000?.  for  a  park  at  Finsbury  as  an  illustration  of  an  extra¬ 
vagance  forced  on  the  Government  which  Ministers  are  glad 
not  to  have  to  commit.  The  House,  by  a  majority  of  91,  decided, 
on  Tuesday  night,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Finsbury,  if  they 
wished  for  a  park,  must  make  it  for  themselves.  Why  should 
they  not?  The  advocates  for  the  grant  represented  that  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  for  Finsbury  to  have  a  park,  and  that  Finsbury 
would  then  be  as  well  off  as  Westminster  and  Kensington,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  ought  to  be.  To  this  there  would  be 
no  reply  if  Finsbury  was  going  to  pay  for  what  it  wants.  It  is 
true  that  Battersea  lias  received  a  park  from  the  Legislature,  and 
Mr.  Duncombe  was  able  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Williams, 
an  opponent  of  the  vote,  the  fact  that  8000?.  had  been  granted  this 
year  for  the  completion  of  a  park  which  “  the  member  for  Lambeth 
had  got  for  himself  and  the  Battersea  boys  to  disport  themselves 


in.”  But  because  Battersea  has  been  lucky  enough  to  get  money 
out  of  an  easy  House  of  Commons,  that  is  no  reason  why  money 
should  be  given  to  Finsbury.  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  claim  of  the  one  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  no  more  a  national  concern  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
creation  of  Battersea  than  for  that  of  Finsbury.  Both  are 
purely  local  objects  ;  and  if  the  localities  choose  to  have  a  luxury, 
they  must  pay  for  it.  Fresh  air  is  a  luxury  well  worth  paying 
for,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Finsbury  cannot  afford  to 
buy  its  park.  The  estimated  cost  is  300,000 ? ,  of  which  Fins¬ 
bury  is  willing  to  pay  250,000?.  But  the  representatives  of  the 
locality  do  not  feel  they  should  be  doing  justice  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents  if  they  did  not  squeeze  the  odd  50,000 ?. 
out  of  the  nation.  They  even  venture  to  put  it  on  this  ground ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  a  deputation  had  urged  on  him 
the  consideration  that  if  they  could  but  get  a  little  trifle  from 
Parliament  to  begin  with,  every  one  would  be  so  much  more 
comfortable,  and  set  to  work  with  so  much  better  heart,  that  it 
would  really  be  quite  a  pity  not  to  encourage  them  with  the  sum 
asked  for. 

It  was  represented  that  Finsbury  was  part  of  the  metropolis, 
and  that  to  improve  and  adorn  the  metropolis  was  a  national 
object.  We  are  glad  the  question  should  be  raised.  We  wish 
to  have  it  decided  what  is  meant  by  the  metropolis  which  it  is  a 
national  object  to  adorn.  We  have  always  insisted  that  the 
national  money  ought  to  be  given  freely  to  adorn  London  ;  but 
what  does  London,  in  this  sense,  mean?  We  adorn  and  im¬ 
prove  London  because  it  is  the  seat  of  our  national  institutions, 
because  the  Sovereign  resides  there,  because  the  Parliament 
assembles  there,  because  it  is  the  centre  of  Government,  because 
it  is  rich  in  historical  traditions.  We  wish  not  only  to  have  a 
capital  great  in  extent,  but  a  capital  rich  in  works  of  art,  a  capital 
raising  both  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners  the  idea 
of  grandeur,  order,  magnificence,  and  taste.  It  is  a  great  subject 
of  pride  to  the  humblest  labourer  in  the  remotest  county  that 
“  Lunnon”  is  his  capital,  and  the  finer  and  handsomer  it  is,  the 
greater  and  more  legitimate  is  his  pride.  But  Finsbury  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  this  London  of  magnificence,  of  historical 
association,  of  courtly  tradition,  of  governmental  influence,  of 
artistic  interest.  Finsbury  is  in  no  one’s  way.  Foreigners  are 
not  taken  to  Finsbury.  Country  bumpkins  are  not  proud  of 
Finsbury.  London,  as  the  capital  of  England,  would  not  be  a 
bit  better,  or  more  imposing,  or  more  splendid,  because  a  patch 
of  black  grass  was  rescued  from  the  invasion  of  latli-and-plaster 
villas  in  one  of  the  outlying  suburbs.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
would  enhance  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  what  is  really  London, 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  country  cousin  or  a  foreigner  speaks  of 
London,  if  we  knew  that  the  remoter  regions  of  the  vast  city 
were  well  provided  for.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  would,  and  it 
would  enhance  the  pleasure  still  more  if  we  could  but  think  that 
we  were  standing  in  the  capital  of  a  country  so  great  as  to  provide 
parks  for  all  its  most  distant  towns.  On  this  principle,  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  we  ought  to  begin  the  furthest  off,  and  the 
dirty  little  fishing-towns  at  the  top  of  Scotland  would  have  the 
first  claim  for  a  grant.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  com¬ 
fortable  reflections.  We  must  confine  our  expenditure  if  we  wish 
it  to  answer  its  purpose.  We  must  not  consent  to  pay  for  the 
water-supply  of  Acton  or  Hornsey,  because  we  construct  foun¬ 
tains  in  Trafalgar-square.  There  is  a  national  and  a  non-national 
London.  We  wish  to  see  the  national  London  beautified  and 
improved,  and  to  have  an  ungrudging  outlay  of  national  money 
applied  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  non-national,  the  local  London  is 
no  more  to  us — unless  we  happen  to  reside  there — than  Preston, 
or  Leicester,  or  Nottingham.  It  must  pay  for  its  own  park,  as 
it  pays  for  its  own  water  or  gas  ;  and  the  national  purse  should 
be  resolutely  shut  against  its  importunate  demands,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  freely  opened  to  the  claims  of  what  is  really  London. 


THE  MODERN  BRITISH  MASTERS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

It  HE  three  saloons,  and  their  two  connecting  vestibules,  which 
-  form,  as  it  were,  the  northern  aisle  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  Palace,  are  devoted  to  a  collection  of  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  pictures  of  British  artists,  ranging  in  date  from  the  first 
origin  of  the  later  English  school  down  to  the  present  year ;  and 
a  supplemental  hundred  of  modern  paintings — some  of  them  by 
French  or  German  artists — are  hung  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clock 
Gallery  at  the  east  end.  Though  strangely  inferior,  as  a  whole,  in 
charm  and  interest  to  the  rival  collection  of  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  masters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  yet  this  modern 
gallery  has  its  own  special  value  and  importance  to  the  student 
and  lover  of  art ;  and  Englishmen  in  particular  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  now  afforded  them  for  the  first  time 
of  seeing  something  like  a  complete  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  works  of  our  native  school.  There  is  as  yet  no  parallel  in 
England  to  the  French  chambers  in  the  Louvre ;  and  glorious  as 
would  be  the  collection  of  national  art  were  the  Vernon,  turner, 
and  Sheepshanks  Galleries  united,  yet  the  earlier  names  of  the 
precursors  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  still  be  scarcely  repre¬ 
sented.  Were  it  not  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  British 
Institution,  the  works,  and  even  the  names,  of  many  of  our 
English  painters  would  be  nearly  unknown;  and,  as  it  is,  our 
educated  classes  are  a  great  deal  more  familiar  with  the  art  and 
artists  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Flanders  than  with  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  Manchester  Gallery  of  British  Masters  will. 
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therefore,  to  some  extent,  supply  an  educational  agency  that  has 
long  been  wanting.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  perfect  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  English  paintings,  and  the  classification  of  its  contents 
is  but  roughly  chronological.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  supply  all  the  links  of  the  English  succession, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  specimens  which  have  very  incon¬ 
siderable  claims  to  admission.  Still,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learnt  at  Manchester  which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  else  ;  and  no 
one  can  study  these  saloons  and  not  be  convinced  of  the  true 
greatness  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Turner,  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  landscape  painters,  and  also  of  the  growing  claims  of 
English  artists  to  be  considered  a  noble  school  of  colourists. 
There  is  at  least  this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  modern  over  the 
ancient  saloons  of  the  palace  at  Old  TrafFord — that,  while  the 
latter  show  the  gradual  decline  and  utter  extinction  of  the  older 
schools  of  the  Continent,  there  are  evident  proofs  of  life,  and  pro¬ 
gress.  and  hope  in  the  former.  The  latest  pictures  on  the  modern 
side  of  the  building  are,  many  of  them,  vigorous  and  truthful,  the 
works  of  earnest  hearts  and  toiling  hands,  containing  in  them¬ 
selves  every  promise  of  future  growth  and  still  riper  excellence, 
unlikejhe  vapid  eclecticism  and  feebleness,  as  well  of  purpose 
as  of  execution,  of  the  expiring  schools  of  earlier  art.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  we  think,  to  compare  the  two  opposite  galleries  in 
this  sense  without  forming  a  hopeful  augury  of  the  future  of 
the  English  school. 

In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  contents  of  the  modern 
Saloons,  we  shall  generally  follow  the  order  of  the  catalogue. 
The  superintendent  of  this  department  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.,  must  be  credited  with  a  fairly  successful 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  and  the  numbers  ;  and  the  catalogue, 
though  it  would  have  been  improved  by  dates  and  a  few  more 
biographical  notes,  is  a  model  of  perspicuity  by  contrast  with 
the  inversions  and  confusions  of  the  one  which  we  have  hitherto 
had  to  use. 

It  is  customary  to  assign  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  honour 
of  being,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the  modern  English  school. 
But  this  is  scarcely  true  in  the  sense  which  these  words  would 
bear  in  Flanders  or  Italy.  His  great  rival  and  contemporary, 
Gainsborough,  has  nearly  as  much  right  as  Sir  Joshua  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  native  succession.  Before  their  time  the  out¬ 
bursts  of  native  genius  were  but  partial  and  irregular.  The 
England  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  never  pro¬ 
duced  an  indigenous  school  of  painting,  though  it  liberally  pa¬ 
tronized  a  succession  of  foreign  artists  of  great  eminence,  espe¬ 
cially  in  portraiture.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  Holbein,  Horebout, 
Van  Dyck,  Rubens  himself,  Antonio  More,  Honthorst,  My  tens, 
Van  Somer,  Hollar  the  engraver,  Kneller  and  Lely,  most  of 
whom  settled  and  died  in  London.  From  some  of  the  latter  of 
these  it  is  probable  that  a  direct  descent  could  be  traced  for  the 
native  English  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century— Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  not  having  died  till  1723,  the  very  year  in  which  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  born.  But  we  have  yet  to  desiderate  a  thorough 
handbook  of  English  Painters,  from  Hilliard  and  Oliver,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  through  Walker  and  Dobson,  to  Hales, 
Richardson,  and  Thornhill.  Specimens  of  several  early  En¬ 
glish  artists,  such  as  these  last-mentioned,  are  to  be  seen 
at  Manchester,  not  indeed  in  the  Saloons  of  Modern  Art, 
but  in  the  British  Portrait  Gallery,  where  their  historical  interest 
wholly  subordinates  their  artistic  importance ;  but  Richardson, 
as  the  master  of  Hudson,  who  was  in  turn  the  master  of  Reynolds, 
is  a  name  of  some  mark  in  the  annals  of  English  painting.  Of 
other  early  names,  such  as  Dance,  Gandy,  Hoppn’er,  or  Liotard, 
we  find  no  examples  at  Manchester.  The  last  two  were  of  foreign 
origin,  as  also  were  Van  Loo  and  Vanaaken  ; — the  latter  immor- 
tali  zed  in  Hogarth,  s  caricature  as  the  dauber  of  draperies  and 
attitudes  to  Hudson  and  other  fashionable  portrait-painters  of  the 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Exhibition  catalogue  leads  off 
with  works  by  the  little-known  names  of  Dahl,  Aikman,  Kent, 
and  Jervas — all  portraits,  and  none  of  them  very  remarkable.  A 
piece  of  Luke  Cradock’s,  “Poultry”  (5),  is  spirited  and  able; 
and  two  views  by  S.  Scott,  representing  “  Westminster  Bridge 
m  Progress”  (6),  and  “Old  Loudon  Bridge”  (7),  are  almost 
worthy  ot  Canaletto.  Vanderbank’s  “Portrait  of  Gay”  (10) 
should  be  looked  at.  Hayman’s  “  Garrick  as  Richard  III.”  (1 1) 
follows  next  in  order — it  is  a  work  of  small  merit.  Hayman’s 
own  portrait,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  (28),  hangs  near.  Next  we 
come  to  a  far  more  interesting  array  of  works,  by  Hogarth — one 
of  our  greatest  original  painters,  but  wholly  unsuccessful  in  the 
higher  works  of  art,  and  as  inferior  to  the  Dutch  school  in  finish 
and  technical  skill  as  he  is  superior  in  moral  purpose  and 
genuine  humour.  All  his  styles  can  be  studied  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  collection.  ,  The  half-length  of  his  wife  (16).  who  was  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  daughter,  is  interesting  ;  but  “  Captain  Thomas 
Coram”  (30),  the  philanthropist — whose  likeness  has  just  been 
translated  into  stone  from  this  picture  for  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  is  wooden  in  expression  and  displeasing  in  colour.  There 
is  much  more  character  and  power  in  the  Hon.  E.  Phipps’  “Por¬ 
trait  of  an  Old  Woman”  (20).  Mr.  Anderdon’s  “  Sigismunda” 
is  theatrical  and  pretentious  ;  and  the  “  Garrick  as  Richard  III.” 
(22)  so  well  known  by  engravings — is  a  monstrosity  of  disagree¬ 
able  action.  But  this  was  probably  the  player’s  own  fault.  On 
the  other  hand^  two  scenes  from  the  Beggar's  Opera  (17  and  2c) 
are  in  Hogarth’s  more  characteristic  style  ;  and  “  I  he  March  of 
the  Guards  to  Finchley”  (26),  and  “  Southwark  Fair”  (31),  are 
among  the  most  famous  of  his  mocking,  but  earnest  caricatures. 


Hogarth,  as  he  had  no  predecessor  in  English  art,  so  he  founded 
no  school.  His  fame  rests  on  his  prolific  invention  of  details, 
his  minute  delineation  of  character,  and  his  trenchant  satire  on 
the  manners  and  vices  of  the  time.  His  technical  method  was 
always  defective ;  and  his  attempted  religious  painting,  as  seen 
conspicuously  in  those  large  scriptural  subjects  which  used  to  hang 
in  the  Redcliff  Church,  at  Bristol,  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  name  that  arrests  us  at  Manchester  is  that  of  Richard 
Wilson,  of  whose  characteristic  landscapes  there  are  no  less  than 
nine  or  ten  examples.  Here  is  the  original  of  his  “Niobe”  (32) 
a  picture  of  the  “  heroic  ”  school  of  Poussin — belonging  to  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis,  which  was  painted  in  1760,  and  which  first  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  his  countrymen  in  the  department  of  art  which  he 
selected,  in  preference  to  portrait-painting,  at  the  advice  of  Zuc- 
carelli.  His  Italian  views  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  group— 
especially  Lord  Dartmouth’s  “Rome  with  St.  Peter’s”  (34),  and 
Mr.  Watts  Russell’s  “View  on  the  Arno”  (39).  Mr.  E.  Loyd’s 
“  Vale  of  Llangollen”  (38)  is  pretty,  but  there  is  no  atmospheric 
distance  in  the  picture.  Gainsborough,  born  in  1727,  fourteen* 
years  later  than  Wilson,  was  his  decided  superior  in  landscape¬ 
painting,  and  was  the  rival  of  Reynolds  in  portraiture.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  portraits  of  this  great  and  almost  self-taught 
artist  are  at  Manchester,  and  will  bear  the  strictest  comparison 
with  the  best  works  of  his  contemporarv.  The  finest  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  large  picture  of  “  A  Young  Lady  seated  on  a  bank, 
with  a  Dog  at  her  side” — one  of  the  gems  (42)  of  the  Hertford 
Gallery.  This  is  a  most  charming  and  graceful  composition,  and 
admirably  painted.  The  colours  stand,  and  the  general  harmony 
of  tone  is  complete.  The  dog,  of  the  Pomeranian  breed,  which 
must  have  been  very  scarce  then,  as  it  is  far  from  common  now, 
is  represented  to  the  life.  The  next  portrait  of  Gainsborough  at 
which  we  stop  is  that  of  Mrs  Siddons  (74).  which,  however,  is  not 
nearly  so  remarkable.  Not  so  Mr.  Tollemache’s  “  Two  boys 
and  fighting  dogs  ’  (92),  which  is  altogether  first-rate,  and  shows 
this  painter’s  vigorous  power  in  several  distinct  lines  of  art. 
Equally  excellent  is  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  “  Blue  Boy” 
G56)  a  portrait  of  Master  Buttall — which  deservedly  occupies 
the  post  of  honour  in  the  first  saloon.  The  story  is,  that  in  this 
picture  Gainsborough  determined  to  disprove  an  assertion  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  no  picture  could  be  harmonious  in  colour 
in  which  there  was  a  predominance  of  blue.  Accordingly  he 
clothed  the  lad  altogether  in  blue  satin,  but  toned  the  central 
mass  of  colour  so  judiciously  with  reference  to  the  background 
and  accessories,  that  he  proved  his  point.  The  picture  is  re¬ 
markable  for  graceful  treatment  of  form,  and  for  thoroughly 
pleasing  combination  of  tones.  Next  to  the  “Blue  Boy”  is 
another  of  Gainsborough’s  portraits— that  of  “Mrs.  Graham” 
(r57)— which  is  much  to  be  commended.  His  “Two  Beggar  Boys” 
(201 ),  in  the  first  vestibule,  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  is 
an  English  Murillo,  full  of  nature  and  vivacity.  We  must  retrace 
our  steps  to  examine  the  landscape  style  of  this  thoroughly 
English  master.  No  (56),  belonging  to  Mr.  Todd,  is  a  cold  wSod- 
land  scene — very  true  to  our  climate  and  atmosphere.  Others, 
sucli  as  70,  90,  and  96,  are  not  conspicuous.  But  the  “Market- 
cart”  (153),  belonging  to  Mr.  Tollemache,  is  of  high  interest, 
though  inferior  to  the  one  bearing  the  same  title  in  the  National 
Collection.  We  must  signalize  also,  “  The  Cottage  Door  ”  (161). 
and  The  Chilaren  with  a  Donkey”  (193b  as  charming  scenes  of 
homely,  quiet  life.  The  simplicity  and  manliness  of  style  in  this 
great  artist  are  most  noticeable.  He  seems  never  to  have  dege¬ 
nerated  into  mannerism.  He  eschewed  the  stupid  mythology  a^d 
affected  taste  of  his  times,  and  both  in  landscapes  and  portraits, 
ever  aimed  at  an  honest  truthfulness  of  effect  borrowed  from 
nature  itself,  as  he  saw  it  by  his  own  observation. 

Reserving  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  a  more  extended  notice,  we 
come  next  to  De  Loutherbourg,  one  of  the  earliest  Royal  Acade¬ 
micians,  but  a  very  insipid  painter.  Two  naval  battles  by  this 
artist,  belonging  to  Mr.  Frith,  and  a  landscape  (94),  from  the 
Royal  Academy,  are  of  small  interest.  Some  of  Romney’s  por¬ 
traits  are  better  worth  looking  at,  especially  Lord  de  Tabley’s 
Lady  Hamilton  cis  a  Bacchante  (83),  but  this  may  be  owing  to 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  original.  That  too  of  “  Lord  Stanley  and 
his  Sister”  (125),  is  very  pretty.  In  those  days,  artists  did  not 
all  gravitate  to  London,  but  were  content  with  provincial  fame 
Thus  Gainsborough  himself  lived  chiefly  at  Bath,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ;  and  Gandy  (who  through  his 
father  claimed  artistic  descent  from  Van  Dyck),  a  painter  of  great 
but  undeveloped  powers,  never  left  Exeter.  Northcote  narrates 
that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  seeing  a  picture  by  this  artist,  ex¬ 
claimed  vehemently  against  his  folly  in  not  seeking  his  fortune  in 
the  metropolis.  Wright  of  Derby  was  another  of  these  provincial 
celebrities  ;  and  by  him  there  are  some  remarkably  good  works 
at  Manchester.  His  “Siege  of  Gibraltar”  (81),  belonging  to 
Lord  Overstone,  has  decided  power,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
bombardment  is  effectively  rendered.  His  portraits  also  are 
respectable.  That  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  (84  a),  was  painted  by  the 
Derby  artist,  we  may  conjecture,  during  the  time  when  that 
morbid  refugee  found  an  uncongenial  home  at  Wootton,  in  the 
neighbouring  county.  We  pass  over  the  names  of  Wheatly  and 
U  oodford.  There  are  some  average  works  by  Stubbs,  the  animal 
painter;  and  Mortimer  and  Gilpin  are  represented  by  unique 
specimens.  We  observe  three  theatrical  scenes  by  the  shallow 
Zoffany,  of  which  Lord  Carlisle’s  “  Foote  as  Major  Sturgeon  ” 
(101),  is  the  best,  and  a  very  good  specimen  of  this  line  of'art. 

The  Royal  Academy,  which  exacts  a  picture  from  each  Acade- 
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mician  upon  liis  election,  has  come  to  possess  in  course  of  time  a 
series  of  great  interest,  as  specimens  of  the  English  school.  Is 
it  not  too  bad  that  the  public  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
collection  as  a  whole,  especially  considering  how  large  a  part  ot 
the  building  in  Trafalgar-square  is  assigned  to  the  gratuitous  use 
of  that  close  corporation  ?  Some,  however,  of  these  presentation 
pictures  have  been  lent  to  Manchester,  and  materially  help  to 
illustrate  the  succession  of  British  Art.  Such  lire,  Hamilton  s 
“  Vertumnus  and  Pomona”  (99)  and  “  A  Coast  Scene  (97)  by 
Farrington,  who,  with  Hodges,  the  painter  of  the  noticeable 
“  Death  of  Captain  Cook”  (i  io),  was  the  pupil  of  Wilson.  Cop- 
lev’s  reputed  masterpiece  is  the  “  Death  of  Chatham,  in  the 
National  Gallery;  but  his  “Death  of  Major  Pierson  (iij),  on 
the  invasion  of  Jersey  by  the  French,  sent  to  Manchester  by  the 
painter’s  illustrious  son,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  seems  to  us  a  far  more 
impressive  and  masterly  composition.  TV  e  cannot  admire  huseli  s 
spasmodic  design ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  with  temper  ot 
such  a  picture  as  his  “  Hotspur  and  Glendower”  (102).  JNortli- 
tote’s  “  La  Fayette  in  the  Dungeon  of  Olmutz”  is  of  a  much 
higher  merit;  and  his  “  Jael  and  Sisera”  (122)  is  spirited,  but  a 
curious  conception  of  the  scene — J ael,  for  instance,  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  extremely  youthful.  His  own  portrait,  by  himselt 
(2117),  hangs  in  the  next  saloon.  The  “Cottage  Door  (123),  by 
William  Owen,  is  a  pretty  naturalistic  scene  of  English  peasant- 
life  ;  and  some  of  Nasmyth’s  landscapes  are  attractive.  But  we 
may  pass  over  the  mediocre  works  that  are  exhibited  undei  the 
names  of  Thomson,  Opie,  Dawe,  and  Singleton.  Barry  s  “  Pan¬ 
dora”  ( 1 38)  exemplifies  his  flimsy  classic  revival,  ibis  picture, 
which  in  1807  was  bought  for  230 L,  had  declined  in  value  to 
about  12Z.  in  1846— a  curious  proof  of  altered,  but  improved, 
taste.  Nothing  more  need  detain  us  in  the  first  saloon,  except 
the  ineffective  '“  Boy  and  Girl”  (146),  the  presentation  work  of  a 
clerical  Royal  Academician,  the  Rev.  W.  Peters,  and  some 
specimens  of  Harlowe’s.  This  artist’s  “  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Queen 
Catherine”  (150A)  is  not  without  interest;  but  anything  more 
pert,  inane,  or  silly  than  his  affected  groups  of  female  beads, 
described  respectively  as  “  The  Congratulation  (150B)  and  lhe 
Proposal”  (166)  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive.  We  must 
consider  the  works  01  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  collectively  in  a  futuio 
paper.  _ _ 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

A  T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  very  important  comrnu- 
1Y  nication  was  read  from  Professor  William  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Commercial  Copper  of  various 

^ 1  In  measuring  the  resistances  of  wires  manufactured  for  sub¬ 
marine  telegraphs,  the  author  was  surprised  to  find  such  great 
differences  between  different  specimens  as  most  materially  to 
affect  their  value  in  the  electrical  operations  for  which  they  are 
designed.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  process  of  twisting  into 
wire  rope  and  covering  with  gutta  percha,  to  which  some  of  the 
specimens  had  been  subjected,  must  be  looked  to  as  affording  the 
explanation  of  these  differences.  After,  however,  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination  of  copper  wire  strands— some  covered,  some  uncovered, 
some  varnished  with  india-rubber,  and  some  oxidized  by  igni¬ 
tion  in  a  hot  flame— it  was  ascertained  that  none  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  produced  any  influence  on  the  whole  resistance ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  wire  rope  prepared  for  the  Atlantic  cable 
(No.  14,  composed  of  seven  No.  22  wires,  and  weighing  alto- 
getlier  from  109  to  125  grains  per  foot),  conducted  about  as  well 
on  the  average  as  solid  wire  of  the  same  mass.  But  in  the  larger 
collection  of  specimens  which  thus  came  to  be  tested,  still  greater 
differences  in  conducting  power  were  discovered  than  any  pre- 
viously  observed.  It  appeared  now  certain  that  these  ditteiences 
were  owing  to  different  qualities  of  the  copper  wire  itself,  and  it 
became  highly  important  to  ascertain  how  wire  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity  could  be  procured.  Accordingly,  samples  of  No.  22  wire, 
and  of  strand  spun  from  it,  distinguished  according  to  the  manu¬ 
factories  from  which  they  were  supplied,  were  next  tested,  and 
the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Table  of  relative  conducting  qualities  of  single  No.  22  copper 
ivire,  supplied  from,  manufactories  A,  B,  C,  D. 


only  to  be  remarked  that  a  submarine  telegraph  constructed  with 
copper  wire  of  the  quality  of  the  manufactory  A,  of  only  of  an 
inch  diameter,  covered  with  gutta  percha  to  a  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  would,  with  the  same  electrical  power,  and 
the  same  instruments,  do  more  telegraphic  work  than  one  con¬ 
structed  with  copper  wire  of  the  quality  D,  of  yn-  of  an  inch 
diameter,  covered'  with  gutta  percha  to  a  diameter  oj'  :i  of  an  inch, 
to  show  how  extremely  important  it  is  to  shareholders  in  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph  companies  that  only  the  best  copper  wire  should 
be  admitted  for  their  use.  When  the  importance  of  the  object  is 
recognised,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  how  the  best, 
or  nearly  the  best  wire,  is  to  be  uniformly  obtained;  for  all 
the  specimens  of  two  of  the  manufactories  which  have  as  yet 
been  examined  have  proved  to  be  of  the  best,  or  little  short  of 
the  best  quality,  while  those  of  the  others  have  been  found 
inferior  in  nearly  constant  proportions. 

The  cause  of  the  differences  in  electrical  quality  is  a  question 
not  only  of  much  practical  importance,  but  of  high  scientific 
interest.  If  chemical  composition  is  to  be  looked  to  for  the 
explanation,  very  slight  deviations  from  perfect  purity  must  be 
sufficient  to  produce  great  effects  on  the  electric  conductivity  of 
copper,  the  following  being  tho  results  of  an  assay  by  Messrs. 
Matthey  and  Johnson,  made  on  one  of  the  specimens  of  copper 
wire  which  was  found  to  be  of  low  conducting  power 


Copper  .  .  . 

Lead  .... 
Iron  .... 
Tin  or  Antimony 


99-75 
•a  1 
•03 
•01 

lOO’OO 


The  entire  stock  of  wire  from  which  the  samples  experimented 
on  were  taken  has  been  supplied  by  the  different  manufactories 
as  remarkably  pure  ;  and,  being  found  satisfactory  in  mechauical 
qualities,  it  had  never  been  suspected  to  present  any  want  ot 
uniformity  as  to  value  for  telegraphic  purposes,  until  I  rofessor 
Thomson  first  discovered  the  difference  in  conductivity  referred 
to.  That  even  the  worst  of  them  are  superior  in  conducting 
power  to  some  other  qualities  of  commercial  copper,  although 
not  superior  to  all  ordinary  copper  wire,  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  set  of  comparisons,  which  the  author  made  betn  een  speci- 
mens  of  the  No.  22A  wire  and  ordinary  copper  wire  purchased 
in  Glasgow— fine  sheet  copper  used  in  blocks  for  calico-printers, 
and  common  sheet  copper  : —  _ 


Length  of 
NO.  22A, 
weighing 
17-3  grains 
per  foot,  used 
as  standards. 

Conductors 

tested. 

Their 

weights 

per 

foot. 

Lengths 
resisting  as 
much  as 
standards,  if 
of  equal  con¬ 
ductivity. 

Lengths 
found  to 
resist  as 
much  as 
standards. 

Conductivity 
referred  to 
that  of  No. 

2  2  a,  as  100. 

inches 

grains. 

inches. 

23-8 

Ordinary  No.  18 

57-5 

79-0 

73  "S 

93-2 

wire  .  .  . 

Slipof  fine  sheet- 

3T6 

16-3 

9’i 

558 

copper  .  .  . 

Slip  of  common 

51*1 

45-77 

i5-« 

34-1 

sheet-copper  . 

Resistance  of 
equal  lengths. 

Weights  of 
seven  feet. 

Resistances 
reduced  to  equal 
conducting  masses. 

Conducting  power 
(reciprocals  of 
resistances)  of 
equal  masses. 

A 

100 

12 1-2  grains. 

100 

100 

B 

lOO’Z 

1 25"8  „ 

104-0 

96-05 

c 

hi  *6 

1  IZO-O  „ 

1 1  o*5 

90-5 

D 

197-6 

HI-7  „ 

182-0 

54-9 

The  strands  spun  from  wire  of  the  same  manufactories  showed 
nearly  the  same  relative  qualities,  with  the  exception  ol  an  inver¬ 
sion  as  regards  the  manufactories  B  and  D,  which  the  author  has 
been  led  to  believe  must  have  arisen  from  an  accidental  change 
of  labels  before  the  specimens  came  into  his  hands,  t  wo  other 
samples,  chosen  at  random,  about  ten  days  later,  out  of  large 
stocks  of  wire  supplied  from  the  same  manufactories,  were  tested 
with  different  instruments,  and  exliibited,  as  nearly  as  coufcl  be 
estimated,  the  same  relative  qualities.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
there  is  some  degree  of  constancy  in  the  quality  of  wire  supplied 
from  the  same  manufactory,  while  there  is  vast  superiority  in 
the  produce  of  some  manufactories  over  that  of  others.  It  has 


Experiments  showed  that  the  greatest  degree  of  brittleness 
produced  by  tension  does  not  alter  the  conductivity  ot  the  metal 
by  as  much  as  one-half  per  cent.  Experiments  also  proved  that 
no  more  sensible  effect  on  the  conductivity  of  copper  wire  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  hammering  it  flat.  There  are,  no  doubt,  slight  effects 
on  the  conductivity  of  metals  produced  by  every  application,  and 
by  the  altered  condition  after  the  withdrawal  of  excessive  stress  ; 
but  the  author  has  found  the  effects  to  be  extremely  minute. 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  sensible  loss  of  con¬ 
ducting  power  on  the  whole  due  to  the  spiral  forms  given  to  the 
individual  wires  when  spun  into  a  strand,  the  author  sugges  s 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  compare  very  carefully  the  resist¬ 
ances  of  single  wires  with  those  of  strands  spun  from  exactly  the 
same  stock.  This  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  doing, 
but  he  has  found  by  experiments  that  any  deficiency  which  the 
strand  may  present,  w hen  accurately  compared  with  solid  wire, 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  differences  presented  by 
different  samples  chosen  at  random  from  various  stocks  ot  sohd 
wire  and  strand  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  telegraphic 

PUprofessor  Thomson  has,  with  great  care,  estimated,  in  absolute 
measure,  the  specific  conductivities  of  various  specimens  of  copper 
and  has  found  that  the  specific  resistances  of  nineteen  different 
descriptions  of  metal  vary  from  7,600,000  to  22,300,000  per  grain 
of  mass,  per  foot  of  length.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  these  facts,  and  of  Professor  Thomson  s  researches, 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  science  is  about  to  make 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting  experiments  on  the  electric 
conductivity  of  copper  through  long  distances,  by  laying  down 
the  Atlantic  telegraph.  _____ 

FAZIO. 

A  SINGULAR  combination  of  circumstances  distinguished 
the  production  of  Fazio  at  the  Lyceum  last  Wednesday 
night.  That  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  Church 
historians  should  have  written  a  play  which  should  first  rise 
to  wide  popularity  in  a  foreign  version  and  by  the  assistance 
of  an  Italian  actress,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  ot 
the  literary  curiosities  which  will  attract  the  notice  of  some 
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future  Disraeli.  Great  aud  deserved  as  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Milman  is,  we  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  readers  his  poems  in  general,  and  Fazio  in  p^trexilar, .are 

known  rather  by  a  somewhat  vague  recollection  than  by  any  inti¬ 
mate  personal  acquaintance.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
Dr  Milman  is  rather  a  brilliant  versifier  and  a  vigorous  writer 
than  a  great  poet ;  and  Fazio  belongs  to  a  class  of  plays  which,  in 
the  present  day,  does  not  receive  many  accessions  and  is  not  likely 
to  find  many  admirers,  unless  any  of  them  should  be  raised  into 
exceptional  popularity  by  the  talents  of  a  great  actor. 

Fazio  is  an  Italian  tragedy,  written  in  somewhat  conventional 
but  manly  language,  and  possessing  the  great  merit  ot  a  simple, 
straightforward  plot,  the  action  of  which  is  carried  on  by  every 
scene,  and  almost  by  every  speech.  Fazio  is  a  young  Italian 
chemist,  deeply  occupied  in  the  search  of  the  philosopher  s  stone, 
and  almost  as  much,  if  not  more,  taken  up  with  the  charms  of  his 
young  wife,  whom,  however,  he  has  married  after  his  love  has  been 
slighted  by  a  certain  Aldabella.  Just  after  the  young  couple 
have  been  congratulating  themselves  on  the  superiority  which 
their  affection  gives  them  over  their  miserly  neighbour  Bartoldo, 
Bartoldo  himself  staggers  in,  lamentably  wounded  by  robbers, 
who  had  in  vain  employed  torture  to  compel  him  to  give  up  bis 
hoards.  He  dies  upon  the  stage,  with  many  careful  and  inge¬ 
nious  struggles,  which  we  must  own  were  somewhat  too  ghastly 
for  our  taste,  though  the  mixture  of  triumph,  pam,  and  avarice, 
was  very  vigorously  represented.  His  death  suggests  to  Fazio  the 
thought  that,  by  appropriating  the  treasure  which  escaped  the 
robbers,  he  would  find  a  short  cut  to  the  philosopher  s  stone.  He 
yields  to  the  temptation,  and  in  the  next  act  we  find  him  in  front 
of  his  palace,  followed  and  flattered  by  professional  sycophants. 
The  most  welcome  witness  of  his  grandeur  is  his  first  love,  who 
piques  him  by  working  alternately  on  his  jealousy  and  his  vanity, 
into  avowing  a  return  of  his  former  affection.  When  the  wife  takes 
the  place  of  the  mistress,  Fazio’s  emotion  betrays  him  ;  and  the 
scene  in  which  Bianca’s  instincts  guide  her  to  the  discovery  that 
her  husband  and  her  rival  have  met,  and  in  which  she  first  warns 
him  of  his  danger,  and  then  melts  into  tenderness,  afford ^Madame 
Bistori  excellent  opportunities  to  display  her  wonderful  flexibility 
of  form  aud  of  feature.  W e  are  only  repeating  a  criticism  which 
has  become  a  commonplace,  in  referring  once  more  with  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  genius  which  can  so  readily  impress  with  the  deepest 
tenderness,  a  countenance  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  magnificent 
grandeur.  Fazio  is  almost  won  by  his  wife’s  charms,  and  leaves 
her  with  the  determination  to  see  Aldabella  but  once  more  in 
order  to  bid  her  farewell.  In  the  absence  of  Bianca  she  soon 
resumes  her  old  empire  over  Fazio.  Yielding  to  her  seductions, 
he  consents  to  share  the  feast  which  she  lias  prepared,  and  calls 
for  wine  to  stifle  his  conscience.  Much  as  it  was  laboured,  and 
undeniable  as  were  the  charms  of  Aldabella,  this  struck  us  as  the 
weakest  part  of  the  performance.  It  was,  we  think,  considerably 
overdone,  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  shade  of  exaggeration  in  the 
whole  of  Signor  Yitaliani’s  part.  . 

Bianca  learns  the  infidelity  of  her  husband  from  the  gossip  ot 
her  servant,  who,  in  order  to  divert  her  attention,  mentions  that 
the  Duke  and  his  Council  are  investigating  the  death  of  Bar¬ 
toldo.  This  furnishes  her  with  a  weapon  of  revenge.  She  hurries 
to  the  Council,  and  denounces  her  husband  with  a  stern  com¬ 
posure,  gradually  deepening  into  intense  excitement,  which 
pleased  ns,  on  the  whole,  as  much  as  anything  m  the  play.  I  azio 
being  brought  up  in  custody  and  condemned  to  die,  his  wife  s 
agony  becomes  overpowering.  Her  anger  melts  into  remorse. 
She  not  only  accompanies  and  soothes  her  husband  in  his  prison, 
but  bends  herself  to  beg  for  Arabella’s  influence  in  his  favour. 
All,  however,  is  in  vain.  Fazio  is  beheaded,  aud  Bianca  rushes 
into  a  feast  given  to  the  principal  nobles  by  Aldabella,  and  before 
them  all  denounces  her  as  the  seducer  of  her  husband.  Aldabella 
retires  in  horror  and  penitence,  and  Bianca  dies  of  grief. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  last  two  acts  of  the  piece 
abound  in  tours  de  force,  which  perhaps  no  one  but  Madame 
Bistori  could  conceive  or  execute.  When,  for  example,  her  bus- 
band  is  sentenced  to  die,  she  interposes  between  lnm  and  the 
guards,  drags  him  away  by  main  force,  and  reiterates  her  asser- 
tions  of  his  innocence  with  an  energy  almost  terrible.  Perhaps, 
however,  her  powers  are  most  astonishing  when  she  has  to  hover 
over  her  enemy  in  the  last  scene,  telling  her  that  her  lovei  s 
blood  is  now  his  necklace,  instead  of  her  arms.  The  repetition 
of  the  word  sangue — sangue — sangue  produced  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effect  on  a  not  very  impressible  audience.  A  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  same  powers  occurred  in  the  ghastly  stare  and 
shudder  with  which  she  clasped  her  forehead  and  attempted  to 
listen  for  the  death-bell  tolled  for  her  husband.  Many  other  in¬ 
stances  might  be  cited  ;  but  to  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  the  piece,  they  would  afford  little  intimation  of  Madame 
Eistori’s  manner,  whilst,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  her  acting 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  the  special  examples  to  which  we 
have  referred  will  be  enough  to  recal  a  scene  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten. 


rustic  maiden  ?  From  the  opening  recitative,  “  ^recompagne” 

to  the  final  air,  “  Ah !  non  giunge,  Madame  Ylbon  kept  the 
audience  in  a  fervour  of  admiration  at  her  perfect  and  beautiful 
execution.  If  plaudits  be  the  test  of  success  the  new  tenor 
Sisrnor  Belart,  who  took  the  part  of  Elvmo,  had  reason  to  b 
pleased  with  his  reception.  He  had  the  encore  of  the  evening, 
and  repeated  the  air  “  Tutto  e  sciolto”  with  mueh  appbiuse. 
Signor PBelart’s  voice  is  of  thin  quality,  and  he  lias  constant 
recourse  to  the  falsetto,  not  always  with  the  most  agreeable 
effect  He  might  with  advantage  have  thrown  a  little  more 
ardour  into  his  impersonation  of  the  lover.  Signor  Corsi  sang 
and  acted  the  part  of  Count  Bodolph  m  an  effective  manner. 
Bouquet throwing  and  calling  before  the  curtain  were  gone 
through  with  the  usual  amount  of  zeal. 


MUSIC. 

HER  majesty’s  THEATRE. 

^|IHE  opera  of  La  Sonnambula  is  one  which  must  always  delight, 
!_  when  the  music  belonging  to  the  heroine’s  part  is  sung  as  it 
was  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Madame  Alboni.  What  matter’s  it 
that  personal  peculiarities  somewhat  militate  with  the  ideal  of  the 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

HANDEL'S  greatest  work,  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  was  reserved 
for  the  last  day  of  the  Festival.  The  splendid  senes  of 
choruses  of  which  the  first  part  is  composed  tested  to  the  utmost 
the  generalship  of  Signor  Costa  and  the  training  of  the  army  of 
singers  whom  he  had  to  lead  through  the  intricate  windings  of 
the* music.  The  result  was  highly  creditable  to  all  parties,  and 
occasionally  the  effect  produced  was  grand;  but  tlJe  l'llfV|v0™- 
ableness  of  the  conditions  under  winch  music  is  heaid  at  the 
Svdcnlvim  Palace  was  even  more  manifest  than  on  the  former  two 
occasions  Of  the  three  performances,  that  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
was  eminently  the  most  successful— that  of  Israel,  we  think,  the 
least  so.  The  former  oratorio  is  one  which  admits  of  being  taken 
in  the  rou<di  better  than  either  of  the  others,  which  are  fall  of 
the  most  refined  effects,  of  which  we  cannot  aff  ord  to  lose  a  shade 
With  every  inclination  to  do  homage  to  Handel,  we  cannot  but, 
think  it  satisfactory  that  performances  ofthiskindarenecessary 
exceptional  and  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  taste  for  monster  choruses  may  not  receive  a  stimulus  fiom 
the  partial  success  which  has  been  attained  liere-  , 

In  the  second  part  of  Israel,  the  songs  were  delivered  by  the 
solo  singers  with  great  energy,  and  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  proportionate  applause.  Madame  Clara  Novello  s  piercing 
soprano  was  well  heard  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  transept. 
SomclibeHieT taken  by  this  lady  with  Handel’s  text-part, culariy 
one  fn  the  last  solo  passage,  “  The  horse  and  h.s  rider  hath  lie 
thrown  into  the  sea” — may  perhaps  find  some  excuse  m  the  neces- 
Sy  of  v“g  »™»«1  pungency  to  tbeyoice  under  the  c.rcnm- 
stances  but  they  admit  of  no  other.  If  it  be  an  interesting  fact 
that  a  singer  can  reach  a  particular  high  note,  above  the  compass  of 
ordinary  voices,  the  proof  should  be  made  on  something  else  than 
thal  s/blimely’ simple  passage  which  Handel  has  put  mtottje 
mouth  of  Miriam,  which  to  alter  in  any  way  is ;  to  spoil.  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  did  the  best  he  could  for  the  air  The  enemy  said, 

I  will  pursue.”  Probably  he  never  sung  this  stirring  song  with 
more  lire— the  last  notes  being  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  and  with  the  whole  power  of  Ins  lungs-  This  display  of 
physical  effort  produced  an  encore.  Musically  speaking,  the  son„ 

was  but  a  shadow  of  its  real  self.  .i  •  -> 

The  results  of  the  experiment  that  has  been  made  are,  we  thu  , 
the  following:— For  the  performance  of  whole  oratonos  on 
monster  scale,  the  Crystal  Palace  is  essentially  unfitted,  and  pro¬ 
bably  nothing  short  of  roofing  and  boarding  up  the  entire  tiansept 
would  make  ft  fit  for  that  purpose.  Choral  music  is  the  only  sort 
which  in  the  present  condition  of  the  building  can  be  produced 
with  any  effect,  and  the  best  is  that  which  is  the  simplest,  and 
either  unaccompanied  by  instruments,  or  with  simple  stlin»ed 
accompaniments.  Elaborate  instrumental  accompaniments  are 
entirT  thrown  away-the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
contrast  of  their  varfous  qualities  being  lost  Nothing ^during 

the  whole  performance  sounded  finer  than  the  Old  Hundiedth 

Psalm.  . - 

tonic  sol-fa  association. 

APFBFOBM  AN CE  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  system  of  musical  teaching 
known  as  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall 
™  Wednesday  evening  The  performers  were  rather  more  than 
one^thousand  ^children  of  both  sexes,  brought  from  the  various 
schools  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  in  which  this  system  has 
been  introduced.  Judging  from  what  we  heard,  the  Tome  Sol-Fa 
plan  is  at  least  as  successful  as  any  other  now-  in  use.  The  whole 
of  this  large  assemblage  of  singers,  all  of  very  juvenile  age,  was 
perfectly  well  under  the  control  of  the  conductor,  and  observed 
the  various  indications  of  time  and  force  with  amazing  precision 
Siaht- singing;  can  no  doubt  be  taught  with  success  by  different 
methods  but  we  think  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  to  keep  the  rela¬ 
tions  o“  the  various  notes  m  the  scale  to  the tonic ^nstanUyin 

view  To  the  tonic  all  intervals  are  referred.  I  he  syllables 
Do  Be  Mi  &c.,  instead  of  being  merely  synonymous  with 
CD  E  &c  ’  are  taken  to  represent  in  all  cases  the  seven  notes 

nf  fho  tale irrespectively  of  the  key.  The  relation  of  the  various 
of  the  scale,  irre  p  y  beine  the  real  foundation  of  bar- 

£& wS  Uf  this  relationship  the 
c  t'A11  itq  tcachm0*  seems  certainly  tlie  most  reasonable 

must,  by  other  methods,  be 

grt  into  it  t«d  of  <&  learner  indirectly  before  he  can  rend 
music  with  certainty.  Every  one  has,  indeed,  the  idea  of  h 
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scale  in  his  mind,  unconsciously,  as  he  has  the  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  space  before  he  begins  to  study  Euclid ;  but  the 
idea  must  be  brought  into  distinct  consciousness  before  he  can  be 
thoroughly  master  of  all  the  relations  of  sounds  ;  and  it  seems  as 
reasonable  to  begin  the  study  of  music  with  this  as  it  is  to  begin 
geometry  with  the  simple  ideas  of  the  properties  of  space  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  definitions  of  Euclid.  We  have  frequently 
observed  in  learners  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  properties  of  the  scale.  The  system  is,  in  fact, 
not  new.  The  early  English  musicians,  Morley  and  Tansur,  used 
it;  and  later  writers,  Webbe,  Crotch,  and  others  have  also  given 
it  then;  approval.  In  fact,  it  may  be  called  the  English  system 
ot  sof-fa-ing  m  contradistinction  to  the  French,  which  is  that  of 
Wilhem  and  Mamzer.  The  form  in  which  the  Tonic  sol-fa 
system  now  appears  is  due  to  a  lady,  Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich  ■ 
and  it  has  been  further  improved  by  the  Eev.  John  Curvven,  of 
I  laistow,  who  has  invented  some  modifications,  and  adapted  it 
tor  use  in  schools.  The  subject  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  persons  who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  before 
the  days  when  musical  education  was  in  vogue,  are  desirous  of 
repairing  the  deficiency,  and  to  whom  sight-singing  appears  one 
ot  the  greatest  of  mysteries. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE  STEPHENSON,  THE  RAILWAY  ENGINEER* 

1  F  Bacon  was  right  when  he  maintained  that  the  true  end  of 
X  philosophy  is  eommodis  kumanis  inservire,  and  if  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  general  impression  of  modern  days  that 
physical  comfort  and  secular  advantage  form  the  great  human 
commoda ,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  any  man,  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  was  a  greater  philosopher  than  George  Stephen¬ 
son.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  inventor  (to  all  practical 
purposes)  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  and  the  founder  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  entire  world,  has  done  as  much  to  promote 
human  comfort  and  advantage  as  any  single  man  that  ever 
breathed.  And  more  particularly,  we  believe  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man,  u  omau,  or  child,  in  Britain  who  is  not  reaping  personal 
profit  from  the  labours  of  this  great  and  sterling  Englishman — 
trom  the  results  of  his  wonderful  ingenuity  to  devise,  and  his 
unparalleled  perseverance  in  urging  on  his  gigantic  invention,  at 
a  time  when  great  engineers,  eminent  lawyers,  and  leading 
members  of  Parliament  were  not  ashamed  to  denounce  him  as 
an  idiot,  and  to  advise  his  consignment  to  Bedlam. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  We 
hardly  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  biography  so  thoroughly 
unaffected.  There  is  no  pushing  forward  of  the  author  himself— 
he  never  comes  between  us  and  his  subject.  The  book  is  an  art¬ 
less  attempt  to  set  out  the  character  and  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  honest,  resolute,  homely,  and  kind-hearted  of 
human  beings.  We  thank  Mr.  Smiles  for  having  made  the 
man  walk  before  us  in  a  most  lifelike  picture— the  entire  style 
of  tue  work  is  unambitious,  lucid,  thoroughly  manlv  and  good 
George  Stephenson  was,  as  Mr.  Smiles  justly  says,  “  a  true 
man  ;  lus  character  exhibits  a  striking  combination  of  those 
sterling  qualities  which  we  are  proud  to  regard  as  essentially 
English.  And  when  we  look  at  his  fine,  open,  sagacious,  un¬ 
pretending  face,  as  shown  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his  Life,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Pease,  the  wealthy  Quaker,  who  was  one 
oi  ins  earliest  patrons,  should  have  been  strongly  p.epossessed  in 
his  favour  at  first  sight  of  him.  “  There  was,”  Mr.  Pease  said, 
such  an  honest,  sensible  look  about  him,  and  he  seemed  so 
modest  and  unpretending.”  All  his  qualities  were  sterling, 
liigh  and  low  liked  him  the  better  the  better  they  knew7  him. 
Mis  mechanical  genius  was  extraordinary — he  never  made  a 
mistake  and  when  he  was  satisfied  that  his  idea  was  a  sound 
one,  he  held  by  it,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  of  seem'ng  failure,  and  of 
the  contempt  and  suspicion  of  all  the  great  engineers  of  the 
day.  Through  the  years  in  which  he  stood  in  a  minority  of  one 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  locomotive  engine,  he  was  as  free  from  the 
least  misgiving  of  its  ultimate  triumph  as  in  the  days  which  he 
lived  to  see,  when  hundreds  of  such  engines  were  speeding  over 
Britain  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  And  when  his 
views  had  forced  their  way  at  last,  and  he  became  a  great  man 
aad.  a  man’  be  remained  unspoiled  by  success.  To  the  end 
of  fife  he  was  unaffected,  open,  and  genial  as  ever. 

Cffise  to  the  dirty  colliery  village  of  Wyfam,  on  the  north  bank 
ot  the  1  yne,  a  iew  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  there  still  stands  a  red- 
tiled  building  of  two  stories,  divided  into  four  labourers’ dwel¬ 
lings.  In  one  of  these,  a  chamber  with  unplastered  walls  and  a  floor 
of  clay,  George  Stephenson  was  born,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1781. 
Mis  parents,  Eobert  and  Mabel  Stephenson,  bore  an  excellent 
character.  Bis  father  was  fireman  of  the  pumping  engine  of  the 
colliery.  There  were  six  children,  of  w  hom  George  was  the 
second  ;  and  the  family  was  maintained  on  the  fireman’s  wages 
ot  twelve  shillings  a  week.  The  parents,  a  neighbour  told  Mr! 
Smiles,  were  “  honest  folk,  but  sail’  haudden  doun  in  the  world.” 
hood  was  so  dear  that  they  never  could  afford  to  send  any  of 
their  children  to  school.  J 

At  eight  years  old,  George  obtained  the  place  of  a  herd-boy, 

°f,G(°rSe  Stephenson,  Railway  Engineer.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 
v>  mi  i.  ortrait.  London :  John  Murray.  1 857. 


with  twopence  a  day.  He  spent  his  leisure  in  making  water- 

mills  and  steam-engines  modelled  in  clay,  the  pipes  being  retire 
sented  by  stalks  of  hemlock.  It  was  a  proud  dLy  wlie/he  was 
advanced  to  drive  the  gin-horse  at  his  father’s^olliery  being 
then  a  grit  bare-legged  laddie,  full  of  fun  and  tricks'”  At 
foui  teen,  he  was  appointed  assistant-fireman,  at  a  shilling  a  day 

Seo^aner0ofBe’thnthe  WES  accusdomed  to  hide  himseff  when 
tfie  owner  of  the  colliery  came  round,  lest  he  should  be  thought 

fficomeaX  ,At  ei^teen>  be  Gained  tolhe  saSe 

income  as  his  father ;  and,  on  receiving  his  first  week’s  wages  he 
said  to  a  companion,  “I  am  now  a  made  man  for  life?  At 

his  ffitters16  ]earaed, to  read’  having  been  till  now  ignorant  of 
his  letteis.  At  nineteen,  he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  write  his 

hlwwo  '  In  l80Iv:  he  became  brakesman  at  the  colliery  ;  and 
q-h;  !1  increase  lus  income  by  mending  the  workmen’s  shoes. 

e  was  always  sober  and  saving.  In  November  180’  he 
™la  rC^ectablc  young  woman,  named  Fanny  Hende'r’son, 
P  IVs  abwde  m  a  .lumble  cottage  at  Willington  Quay, 
He  was  always  inventing  little  machines,  aifd 

Sin  1  flmV  u  S,eekT  t0  discover  the  perpetual  motion. 
Gaming  greater  skill,  he  advanced  from  mending  shoes  to  making 

them  ;  and  he  became  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood  for  clean¬ 
ing  clocks.  Here,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1803,  was  born  his 
only  son,  Eobert,  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  second  only 

KilW^if  aira  railway  en£iaeer-  Tn  i8o4.  be  removed  to 
Aillmeworth  colliery,  seven  miles  north  of  Newcastle;  and, 

!nI  i,  beiie’nlgu0rant  oftbe  coming  greatness  of  her  husband 
‘  her  child,  his  poor  wife  died.  Stephenson  now  spent  a  year 
at  a  colliery  near  Montrose,  in  Scotland ;  and,  on  his  return, 
indmg  that  his  aged  father  had  become  blind,  he  spent  all  his 
little  savings  in  raising  him  from  abject  distress,  and  placing 
him  in  comparative  comfort.  So  disheartened  was  Stephenson 
about  this  period  that  he  intended  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  But 
he  persevered  as  before,  working  at  the  colliery,  mending  clocks 
and  shoes,  and  even  cutting  out  the  clothes  of  the  workmen. 
At  fast,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  working  trim  a  steam- 
engine  which  had  foiled  the  endeavours  of  all  the  neighbouring 
workmen;  and,  by  this,  he  obtained  such  a  character  for  in°-e- 
nuity  that,  a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was  appointed  engiSe- 
wnght  to  the  colliery,  with  a  hundred  pounds  a-year.  He  now 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  locomotive  steam-engine. 

Endways,  consisting  of  wooden  beams,  had  been  used  in 
,nfif,n.d  as  early  as  1  b°2.  The  first  iron  rails  were  laid  down 
lji  1  c  lavcn,  in  1738.  Various  kinds  of  propelling  power 
had  been  proposed  for  use  on  these  plate-wags,  as  they  were  called, 
bails  had  their  advocates  ;  and  James  Watt  had  suggested  steam. 
Irevethiek,  a  Cornish  engineer,  in  1802,  made  a  locomotive 
wincfi  ran  on  common  roads  ;  and,  some  years  after,  Mr.  Blackett 
constructed  an  engine,  which  was  employed  at  the  Wvlam 
colfiery.  It  could  not  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than  one'mile 
an  liour,  and  was  laid  aside  as  practically  useless.  Several  other 
engineers  made  “travelling  engines,”  which  had,  more  or  less, 
success  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Stephenson  to  combine  the  separate 
plans  of  others,  and  to  add  such  inventions  of  his  own  as  might 
lenc er  the  locomotive  practically  useful.  He  pressed  the  matter 
on  the  lessees  of  the  Killingworth  colliery;  and,  in  1813,  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  locomotive.  It  was  made,  and  placed 
on  the  Killingworth  railway,  on  the  25th  July,  1814.  It  was  ex¬ 
cessively  clumsy  and  ugly,  but  it  succeeded  in  drawing  thirty 
tons  weight,  at  four  miles  an  hour.  A  host  of  little  improve¬ 
ments  were  suggested  by  its  daily  working;  and,  in  1815,  Ste¬ 
phenson  built  an  engine  which  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been  effected.  There  is  no  ma¬ 
terial  difference  in  principle  between  the  cumbrous  machines  that 
screamed  and  jolted  along  the  coal  tram-road  in  1815,  and  the 
elegant  and  noiseless  locomotive  which  now  takes  out  the  ex¬ 
press  train  gliding  smoothly  and  swiftly  as  a  bird  through  the 
air.  And  the  engines  which  Stephenson  constructed  in  1816 
are  still  working  daily  at  Killingworth,  after  forty  years. 

Stephenson’s  locomotives  worked  away  at  Killingworth  year 
after  year,  drawing  waggons  from  the  colliery  to  the  wharfs 
where  the  coals  were  put  on  ship-board.  They  did  their  work 
efficiently;  yet  somehow  they  attracted  little  notice.  Their 
author  always  maintained  that  some  day  such  engines  and  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  well  known  all  over  Britain ;  but  he  was  regarded 
as  an  innocent  enthusiast. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Edward  Pease  projected  a  railway  from  Stockton 
to  Darlington,  to  be  used  in  the  conveyance  of  coal.  He  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  Quaker  friends ;  and  an  Act  autho- 
lizing  the  construction  of  the  line  was  obtained  after  much  oppo- 
sition.  About  the  end  of  1821,  George  Stephenson  called  on  Mr. 
Pease,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  manager  at  Killingworth,  recom¬ 
mending  him  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  aid  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  line.  Mr.  Pease  had  contemplated  the  use  of  horse-power 
upon  his  railway  ;  but  Stephenson  assured  him  that  the  engine 
which  had  worked  for  years  at  Killingworth  was  worth  fifty 
horses,  and  begged  Mr.  Pease  to  come  and  see  it.  Mr.  Pease 
went  and  saw  it ;  and  from  that  day  forward  was  a  declared 
supporter  of  the  locomotive  engine.  The  result  was  that  George 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Stockton  and  Darling¬ 
ton  railway,  with  a  salary  of  300 1.  a  year;  and  he  removed  to 
Darlington  with  his  family  (he  had  married  a  second  time  in 
1819)  in  (lie  year  1823.  He  laid  out  every  foot  of  the  line  ;  and 
he  built  three  engines  for  use  upon  it  at  a  factory  he  had  set  up 
at  Newcastle.  The  funds  for  doing  so  he  had  drawn  from  p 
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present  of  1000/.  given  him  by  public  subscription,  for  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Geordy  safety-lamp  for  use  in  coal-pits.  The  railway 
was  opened  in  September,  1825,  in  the  presence  of  vast  crowds 
assembled  to  see  the  “  travelling  engine  ”  blow  up.  The  first 
train  consisted  of  thirty-eight  carriages,  which  were  drawn  by  a 
single  engine  at  a  rate  varying  from  four  to  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
The  train  conveyed  six  hundred  passengers.  .An  unexpected 
passenger-traffic  sprung  up,  the  first  carriage  being  an  old  stage¬ 
coach  purchased  at  a  bargain,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  frame. 
Such  was  the  first  British  passenger-carriage  on  a  railway.  By 
Stephenson’s  suggestion  the  coach  wa3  named  “  The  Experiment. 

The  engines  did  their  daily  work  admirably.  And  the  little 
factory  at  Newcastle,  founded  mainly  to  bring  together  more 
skilful  workmen  than  the  country  blacksmiths  who  had  made  the 
earliest  locomotives,  gradually  grew  into  »  gigantic  establishment, 
which  for  many  years  supplied  engines,  drivers,  and  super¬ 
intendents  for  all  the  railways  of  Europe.  . 

But  the  grand  railway  experiment  was  now  to  be  made.  For 
some  years  a  railway  had  been  talked  of  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  The  notion  met  with  great  opposition,  especially 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal.  Still  the  plan 
found  favour  in  these  two  great  cities,  whose  merchants  had  long 
suffered  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  conveyance  between 
them.  A  company  was  founded  ;  and  all  the  shares  in  it  were 
immediately  taken  up.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  inspect  Ste¬ 
phenson’s  engines  at  Killiugworth.  A  line  of  railway  was  sur¬ 
veyed  and  mapped  out,  in  spite  of  the  furious  .opposition  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  through  which  it  was  intended  to  pass. 
Personal  violence  was  threatened  to  the  engineers  employed; 
and  the  most  absurd  stories  were  circulated  as  to  the  fearful 
nuisance  which  would  be  created  by  the  passing  engines.  Cows 
would  cease  to  yield  milk,  and  hens  to  lay  eggs.  The  houses 
near  the  line  would  be  burnt  up.  Horses  would  become  useless, 
the  species  would  become  extinct,  and  oats  and  hay  would  become 
unsaleable.  The  best  friends  of  the  locomotive  engine  lamented 
that  Stephenson  should  venture  to  promulgate  notions  so  absurd 
as  that  railway  trains  should  some  day  run  at  twelve  and  sixteen 
miles  an  hour.  Mr.  William  Brougham,  who  was  counsel  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Commons  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company,  entreated  Stephenson  to  moderate  his,  state¬ 
ments,  or  he  would  “  inevitably  damn  the  whole  thing.”  The 
case  came  before  Parliament  at  length — Stephenson  being  the 
principal  witness  called  to  prove  the  practicability  of  forming 
and  working  a  railway  from  .Liverpool  to  Manchester.  He  was 
badgered  and  browbeat  by  the  opposing  counsel,  headed  by  the 
late  Baron  Alderson  ;  and  members  of  the  committee  whispered 
doubts  of  his  sanity,  when  he  declared  that  he  could  make  the 
locomotive  go  at  twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  was  insisted  that  no 
one  but  a  maniac  would  think  it  possible  to  construct  a  railroad 
across  Chat-moss.  The  Bdl  was  thrown  out,  but  only  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  one ;  and  an  application  made  in  the  following  Session  of 
Parliament  was  successful.  A  Bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  railway  passed  both  Houses  early  in  1826,  the  cost  of 
obtaining  it  having  been  27,000 1.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  engineer,  with  a  salary  of  ioooh  per  annum. 

He  set  to  work  at  once ;  and,  in  June,  1826,  began  to  make 
the  road  across  Chat-moss.  That  great  morass,  through  which 
the  railway  runs  for  four  miles,  had  been  impassable  even  for 
foot-passengers,  except  in  the  driest  weather.  W eek  after  week, 
thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  engulfed  without  the 
least  apparent  progress.  At  one  time,  so  hopeless  did  the  work 
appear  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  it  was  proposed  to 
abandon  it.  Still  Stephenson  persevered;  and  the  four  miles 
through  Chat-moss  now  form  the  best  part  of  the  line.  Nor  was 
the  cost  excessive.  It  was  about  28,000^.  Mr.  Giles,  an  engi¬ 
neer,  had  declared  before  Parliament  that  the  work  must  cost 
at  least  270,000 1.  The  works  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  do  not  appear  great  to  us,  accustomed  to  railway  engi¬ 
neering  on  a  grander  scale,  but  they  were  vast  works  at  the  time. 
There°were  no  contractors  then,  and  uo  navvies — Stephenson 
had  to  organize  everything  for  himself.  He  sent  for  his  son 
Robert,  who  had  been  for  some  years  m  America;  and  ever 
afterwards,  the  distinguished  father  was  aided  and  counselled  by 
the  not  less  distinguished  son. 

As  the  railway  approached  completion,  the  question  of  motive 
power  was  raised.  Stephenson  stood  alone  in  urging  the  directors 
to  employ  the  locomotive.  The  directors  consulted  the  first  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  day,  who,  without  exception,  recommended  sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  which  should  draw  the  trains  by  the  help  of 
ropes.  Stephenson  expostulated,  entreated ;  and  at  last,  by  pure 
importunity,  worried  the  directors  into  giving  the  locomotive  a 
fair  trial.  They  advertised  that  they  would  give  a  prize  of  500 1. 
for  the  best  engine  which  should  be  produced  upon  a  certain  day, 
and  which  should  draw  a  weight  of  twenty  tons  at  ten  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  the  trial  took  place  at 
Rainhill.  Four  engines  appeared ;  but  one  built  by  Stephenson, 
the  historic  “Rocket,”  won  the  prize.  It  drew  a  weight  of 
thirteen  tons,  at  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour. 
And  upon  that  day,  the  question  of  the  use  of  locomotive  engines 
on  railways  was  decided  for  ever.  We  believe  that  no  man, 
except  the  late  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  had  a  word  to  say  against  them 
afterwards. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  host  of  distinguished 


persons  were  present.  The  sad  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  threw 
a  gloom  upon  tlie  day.  But  tne  success  of  tlie  railway  and  tlie 
locomotive  was  complete.  Little  passenger-traffic  had  been 
looked  for;  but,  from  the  opening,  the  railway  carried  about 
1200  passengers  a  day.  And,  five  years  afterwards,  it  carried 
about  half  a  million  yearly.  The  ten  miles  an  hour  which  Ste¬ 
phenson  had  been  thought  mad  for  speaking  of  before  Parliament, 
rose  to  the  thirty  miles  an  hour,  which  his  friends  had  entreated 
him  never  to  mention,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  shut  up  in  Bedlam. 
The  net  profit  of  the  Company  exceeded  8o,oooL  per  annum. 
Instead  of  the  land  along  the  line  becoming  a  desert,  its  value 
was  vastly  increased.  Each  new  engine  put  upon  the  railway 
was  an  improvement  upon  all  its  predecessors,  though  none  de¬ 
viated  in  principle  from  the  old  “Rocket,’  which,  on  several 
occasions,  attained  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Engines 
became  always  heavier  and  more  powerful;  and  the  rails  laid 
down  were  correspondingly  increased  in  weight. 

The  great  work  of  Stephenson’s  life  was  now  done.  Railways 
began  to  overspread  England.  In  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer  of  almost  all  the  leading  lines 
which  were  set  on  foot.  The  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
Grand  Junction,  the  Midland,  and  the  North  Midland,  were 
among  the  most  important  of  these.  In  1840  he  settled  at  Tapton 
House,  near  Chesterfield.  His  pupils  became  eminent  engineers. 
Among  these  are  the  well-known  names  of  Locke  and  Gooch, 
Swanwick  and  Birkenshaw.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  active 
employment  in  constructing  railways,  though  he  still  employed 
himself  in  mining  speculations.  At  a  dinner  given  to  him  at 
Newcastle,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1844,  he  made  an  autobiographic 
speech,  in  which,  in  a  very  simple  and  pleasing  manner,  he 
described  the  hardships  and  trials  of  his  early  history. 

During  the  railway  mania  of  1843-6,  Stephenson  held  apart 
from  all  the  new  schemes  proposed ;  and  disapproved  strongly 
of  the  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  which  was  then  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant,  and  of  the  reckless  fashion  in  which  Parliament  authorized 
lines  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  remunerate  the  shareholders.  In  November,  184.5,  n<?^ 
fewer  than  six  hundred  and  twenty  new  railways  were  projected; 
many  of  them,  like  the  celebrated  Glenmutchkiu  line,  running 
from  places  which  no  one  ever  came  from,  to  places  which  no  one 

ever  went  to.  .  , 

In  1844,  a  fine  statue  of  Stephenson  was  erected  in  St.  George  s 
Hall,  at  Liverpool.  In  1845  he  visited  Spain,  to  survey  a  pro¬ 
jected  line  of  railway ;  having  previously  laid  out  the  Govern¬ 
ment  system  of  railways  in  Belgium.  From  over- fatigue  in  Spain 
he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  he  never  got  quite  over. 
His  declining  years  were  spent  at  Tapton,  where  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  horticulturist.  His  pineries  and  green-houses  were 
his  delight.  His  early  fondness  for  all  kinds  of  animals  revived  ; 
he  had  many  attached  pets  among  his  dogs,  horses,  and  birds ; 
there  was  not  a  birds-nest  upon  his  grounds  which  he  did  not 
know,  or  which  he  failed  to  visit  daily.  In  his  eagerness  to 
eclipse  the  pines  of  Chatsworth,  he  spent  too  much  time  in  the 
unwholesome  air  of  his  forcing-houses.  An  intermittent  fever, 
which  was  attributed  to  this  cause,  carried  him  off  after  a  few 
days’  illness.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  shops  of  Chesterfield  were  closed, 
and  all  business  was  suspended,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

Thus  lived  and  died  George  Stephenson,  the  great  railway  en¬ 
gineer.  He  was  an  intensely  honest  man.  No  slop-work  ever 
went  out  from  his  factories,  or  was  suffered  on  his  railways. 
Although  thrifty  and  frugal,  from  early  necessity  and  long  habit, 
he  was  a  most  generous  man  when  a  deserving  case  was  brought 
before  him.  His  quiet  ease  and  simple  dignity  of  deportment 
marked  him  out  as  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen.  And  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  to  the  very  last,  ever  kind  and  sympathetic 
to  the  faintest  promise  of  talent  like  his  own,  he  would  willingly 
spend  hours  iu  discussing  and  explaining  the  principles  of  his 
great  invention  to  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  are  countries 
where  such  a  man  would  have  been  ennobled,  and  covered  with 
ribbons  and  orders ;  here  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  plain  George 
Stephenson.  But  such  distinctions  would  not  have  befitted  one 
who  rendered  benefits  so  little  fanciful  to  his  country  and  to  his 
race.  A  plain  monument  in  Chesterfield  Church  marks  his 
resting-place.  But  he  has  a  most  noble  memorial  in  the  great 
system  of  iron  roads  which  converge  to  Britain’s  great  cities, 
and  are  ramified  away  to  her  quietest  country  nooks,  and  in  the 
trains  which  ceaselessly,  night  and  day,  flit  through  the  rich 
garden-like  scenery  of  southern  England — whirl  along  the  sea- 
margin,  low  on  the  sand,  or  high  on  the  rock — and  scatter  the 
startled  sheep,  as  they  speed,  a  little  detached  bit  of  comfort 
and  refinement,  through  the  wild  Dumfriesshire  hills. 


FIDES ;  OE,  LOVE-MAKING  A  LA  BELGEAVIENNE* 

WE  took  up  this  book  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  The  deep 
red  antique  edging,  the  black  funereal  binding,  the  pages 
bordered  with  the  same  sable  hue,  and  outside  the  simple  device 
of  a  plain  black  cross,  betokened  some  dark  and  thrilling  mys¬ 
tery.  This  feeling  was  not  lessened  when  we  came  to  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Liddell — half  polemical  and  half  penitent — in  which 
the  author’s  own  sins  and  the  Privy  Council  judgment  on  the 

*  Fides.  By  the  Author  of  “  Gabrielle ;  or,  the  Sisters,”  &c.  London  s 
Newby.  i8J7. 
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Westerton  case  are  treated  of  in  the  same  sentence.  We  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  and  to  review  it  with  becoming  reverence.  But  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  all  our  finer  feelings  have  been  trifled 
with;  for  ou  proceeding  to  the  book  itself  wo  discovered  that 
the  whole  motif  of  this  ascetic-looking  production  was  the  flirta¬ 
tions  of  a  flighty  young  gentleman.  Fidcs  is  not,  as  our  readers 
might  imagine,  the  description  of  a  theological  quality — it  is 
only  a  theological  young  lady.  How  she  came  by  so  strange  a 
name — seeing  that  the  Prophete  of  Meyerbeer  was  not  written  at 
the  time  of  her  birth— we  are  not  told.  But  Miss  Fides  Locke  was 
entitled  to  a  strange  name,  for  she  was  a  person  of  no  common- 
place  character.  .  She  was  one  of  those  young  ladies  whom  their 
admirers  call  “  beings.”  Her  passions  were  of  the  deep,  dark, 
Prometheus  Vincius  order.  Her  father  was  uncivil  to  her;  and 
therefore  she  was  perpetually  suffering  unutterable  paDgs,  and 
hiding  them  under  ineffable  smiles.  In  fact,  if  our  readers  can 
imagine  Byron’s  Corsair  to  have  been  a  young  lady-member  of 
the  congregation  of  St,  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  they  will  have  an 
exact  picture  of  Miss  hides  Locke.  In  one  point,  indeed,  she 
departed  from  her  prototype,  as  well  as  from  the  pattern  of  the 
young-lady  world  in  general.  She  was  deeply  learned,  and  so 
little  diffident  of  her  accomplishments  that  it  was  her  wont  to 
quote  Diodorus  Siculus  at  balls  and  Ephraim  Syrus  at  evening 
parties,  as  well  as  to  spout  poetry  by  the  yard,  and  to  make 
speeches  to  her  company  of  two  or  three  pages  long  on  things 
in  general  and  ritualism  in  particular.  With  this  young  lady 
there  fell  in  love  one  Philip  Vernon,  a  young  gentleman  with 
“  a  latent  fire  within,”  “  who  was  ever  yearning  for  something 
which  could  not  be  attained,”  and  who  w as  afflicted  with  “an 
inordinate  pining  for  beautiful  forms,”  but  whose  devotion 
had  been  blighted  in  early  youth  by  the  pews  and  bad 
singmg  in  his  father’s  village  church.  Considering  that 
Miss  hides,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
an  element  of  domestic  happiness,  possessed  also  great  beauty 
and  great  wealth,  this  result  was  no  matter  of  surprise 
Unfortunately,  just  at  the  crisis  of  the  proposal,  Philip  Vernon 
was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  a  near  relation  ;  and  this  re- 
lation  lia cl  a  housemaid.  This  housemaid  was  distinguished  by 
lhe  romantic  name  of  Victorine,  and  possessed  the  “loveliest 
faee^  and  figure  that  romancists  essay  to  describe.”  Our 
readers  will  recognise  the  following  description  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  housemaid  as  being  marvellously  true  to  nature Boses 
and  lilies  might  truthfully  have  been  said  to  vie  with  her  com¬ 
plexion,  while  masses  of  golden  clustering  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders.”  Philip  was  seized  with  an  insane  desire— not  un¬ 
common  in  young  gentlemen  with  an  “inordinate  pining  for  the 
beautiful  — to  instruct  this  golden-haired  housemaid  in  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  art  of  writing.  The  natural  result  was  that,  before  long, 
tut. r  and  pupil  used  to  be  seen  wandering  by  twilight  union  " 
certain  monastic  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which,  as  our 
authoress  tells  us,  “  droning-bees  lazily  skimmed  from  flower 
to  flower,  whispering  plainly  of  past  vigils  and  ave'S.”  Her 
monastic  friends  will  not  be  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  the 

comparison.  That  monks  performing  “  vigils  and  aves” _ 

analogous  ceremonies,  apparently,  in  her  eyes — did  not  in  point 
of  asceticism,  differ  very  widely  from  “  droning-bees  skimmm°- 
from  flower  to  flower,”  is  a  base  calumny  of  Exeter  Hall,  and 
quite  unfit  for  so  funereal  a  romance  as  this.  To  return  to  our 
lovely  housemaid.  In  spite  of  this  taste  for  amorous  archseo- 
.  fly*  quite  aware  of  her  real  interest;  and,  one  morn¬ 

ing,  to  Philip’s  infinite  disgust,  w  as  found  to  have  eloped  with  a 
dirty  sailor.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  blow  which 
his  pride  had  received,  he  bethought  him  of  a  return  to  his 
first  love,  Miss  Fides.  And  here  the  amiable  character  of  that 
pious  young  lady  begins  to  develope  itself.  She  was  still  in¬ 
tensely  attached  to  him.  In  fact,  she  had  already  tasted  the 
full  luxury  of  a  broken  heart ;  but  her  pride  not  only  would  not 
forgive  his  inconstancy,  but  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of 
crushing  him  in  turn,  and  making  him  share  the  agony  which 
he  had  inflicted.  Accordingly  she  resolves  to  encourage  him,  to 
lure  him  on  to  renew'  his  first  proposals,  and  then,  when  his 
peace  of  mind  was  thoroughly  staked  upon  the  issue,  to  spurn 
him  from  her  with  bitter  reproaches ;  and  we  are  favoured1,  by 
a  license  which  a  religious  novelist  alone  would  venture  to  take, 
with  an  accurate  report  of  one  of  her  extempore  prayers,  in 
w  hich  she  is  made  to  detail  this  amiable  project  to  the  Deity,  and 
to  request  His  aid  and  sanction.  We  w  ill  give  an  extract  from 
this  strange  production,  that  our  readers  may  know  exactly 
how  “  beings”  pray : — 

“  ?n.a.kJe  mc> 1  beseech  Thee,  ever  to  preserve  the  outward  shield  of  calmness 
and  indifference,  coldness  and  reserve;  grant  me  but  this.  Heavenly  Father 

«rwl  1 1  lrt  ir.wovil  anmiirL  T  «««  1 -  .  _  1  •,  ■  i  ,  •  •'  .  I 


*  ““'^5  xiiiuo  into  uclii — hum  uarkpuca,  now  despairing  lrom  girl- 

hood.  Think  of  the  sensitive  feelings  which  Thou  hast  implanted  in  my 
breast,  so  sensitive  and  tender,  that  they  painfully  shrink  from  the  slightest 
l' --Ic  collision.  Think  of  the  intellect  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  Thy  weak  crea- 
)  use,  the  gift  of  discriminating  the  character  of  others,  their  hidden  motives 
nuu  afl  the  secret  windings  and  littlenesses  which  actuato  humanity,  poor’ 
poor  £  alien  humanity!  Thou  seest  I  have  high  appreciation  of  the  grand 
intellectual  gifts  Thou  hast  so  freely  showered  on  me— I  cherish  superiority 
—with  An  iron  hand  I  control  every  outward  display  of  emotion.  But  what 

am  I,  Lord?  VV hat  am  I  .J  Dust  and  ashes,  sin,  misery,  and  corruption _ 

the  ground- v.orm  beneath  the  Star  of  Glory!  My  wisdom  is  folly  without 
Thee— my  giJte  s.re  but  snares  if  Thou  art  not  with  me,  to  withhold  my  heart 
from  going  astray, and  to  shield  me  from  paltry  pride  and  vanity  of  self.  Yet, 
L  >rd  ot  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  grand  to  l>e  enabled  to  contemplate  Thee  and 
1 1  wosdfous  works  of  2Fy  universe,  to  rise  above  the  considerations  of  time. 


itburHl  h^c,  m!n,b0aSting!  <fntradictorJ  struggles— when  this  rebellious  heart 
is  burstmg  with  suppressed  agony,  and  this  first-last  love  I  can  ever  know 

snot°iaeTal  ?‘l  reS0ll,‘tl0rrJ’  a11  length,  all  discipline.  Yes,  the  plague- 
spot  !S  darkening  my  soul-I  cannot  shake  it  off-I  bum  for  some  revenge 
which  may  enable  me  to  conquer  self:  to  regain  my  own  self-trust  self- 
mv1 <wt V t0,c°nq“cr.fi“,?an  weakness;  O  that  he  would  return  and  kneel  at 
J  plead  7lth.  lo">  tender  tones,  and  eyes  whose  dark  depth,  reveal 
""  *hBa  7rds  dfe  speak!  O  that  he  would  return  and  plead  for 
pardon  and  sue  for  my  love  again !  Grant  but  this,  Heavenly  Father  and 
•  niou«kfo  to  IhJself-.  To  Thyself— said  I?  Dare  I  say  so,  with ’such 
Tv  Tl  T  and  SUC1  ;,nipioV9  I,raycrs  on  mJ  bps  ?  Yes',  I  retract  not : 

*h°fv  Ti!  SU/Cr  £hlhp  VerD0D  t0  kneel  at  my  feet,  as  mortal 

Lnd  entreatvt0l^evC  °V^d^S^er  *°  listeD  to  his  £oft  w}u3Pers  of  passion 
and  entreaty  let  him  plead  for  my  love;  and  then,  then—”  Sobs,  fearful 

mterlvn'r  i’  fflrttller  uttcr?Dee;  and  in  helpless  weakness,  and 

utterly  prostrated  by  the  intense  emotion  she  had  freely  given  way  to,  Fides 
Locke  sank  on  her  couch  exhausted,  yet  breathing  an  aspiration  of  thanks- 
g  mg,  as  her  aching  head  rested  on  the  pillow,  so  welcome  to  the  weary. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  a  religious  novelist  we  must  not 
venture  to  speak  of  irreverence;  yet  what  would  Lave  been  said 
of  Lord  Byron  if,  by  a  bold  effort  of  imagination,  we  can  con- 
ceivo  him  to  have  written  the  above?  However,  the  scheme, 
detailed  with  such  engaging  candour,  on  an  occasion  when  the 
sons  ot  men  are  least  wont  to  speak,  even  to  themselves,  of  their 
intended  crimes,  is  ruthlessly  carried  out.  The  young  lady— 
church-building  and  church-going  all  the  time,  keen  for  altar- 
crosses  and  stanch  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy-succeeds 
in  inducing  Philip  to  renew  his  advances,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  making  him  miserable  for  life. 

.  After  a  long  courtship  her  opportunity  comes,  and  she  does 
justice  to  her  feelings  as  follows  :  — 

“As  there  is  a  God  above  us,  Philip  Vernon—  as  the  stars  He  made  look 
down  upon  us-I  will  never  he  your  wife,  and  I  reject  your  love  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Forgiveness  and  pity  I  ffeely-freely  accord  vou,  fickle,  false,  dis¬ 
honoured  as  you  are.  Philip  Vernon,  once  your  love  would  have  ennobled 
me;  now  I  reject  it  with  scorn  for  ever.” 

And  vet,  Fides  Locke,  while  you  reject  my  love  your  heart  is  breaking, 
for  you  love  me  with  a  passion  as  fervent  a.  that  which  you  reject.  Pause- 
have  mercy,  Tides,  on  me,  and  on  yourself;  if  you  reject  me  again  con¬ 
temptuously  we  are  lost,  for  oh!  Tides,  your  contempt  kills  my  soul;  and 
by  the  love  winch  I  know  you  bear  me,  have  mercy— be  noble,  and  hear 
my  pleading  prnyer-my  Inst  prayer  to  my  God  and  you.  I  lore  you,  Fides, 
for  rii™116''1'1  l0Ved  "  °man  before  ’  reiect  me  not— let  jour  noble  heart  plead 

There  was  along  fearful  pause,  and  the  hollow-  tones  were  heard  no  more 
wincii  told  of  agony  and  struggles  overwhelming.  Silvery,  clear,  and  sweet, 
on  the  starlit  balmy  air,  was  the  music  of  the  soft  voice  which  made  reply. 

Vou  say  that  I  love  you,  Philip  Vernon.  Listen,  as  unblushingly,  and 
with  no  maiden  coyness,  I  admit  the  truth.  How  deeply  and  how  devotedly 
I  have  loved  you,  Philip  Vernon — (lie  All-seeing  alone  knows.  But  to  save 
you  from  death  at  this  moment,  I  would  not  he  your  wife.  You  forsoook 
me  slighted  me— Saviour— Thou  alone  canst  tell  the  hitter  agony  of  those 
pangs  ;  and  I  repeat  deliberately — deliberately,  mark  me,  Philip  Vernon  that 
I  reject  you  and  your  renewed  love  with  contempt  and  for  ever.  I  have  led 
you  on  to  make  this  avowal,  and  now  it  has  been  made,  we  part.  Your 
heart  is  crushed,  Philip  Vernon,  as  well  as  mine— but  you  crushed  my  heart 
hrst— and  now  farewell,  you  will  never  find  another  to  love  you  like  Fides 
Locke,  nor  another  to  reject  you  like  Fides  Locke.” 

She  returns  to  the  drawing-room,  and  begins  to  descant  upon 
middle-pointed  Gothic;  while  he  rushes  abroad  and  plunges 
into  debauchery — these  being  the  respective  modes  in  which 
tlieir  broken  hearts  display  themselves 

Seven  years  pass  away.  At  the  commencement  of  it,  her  fa¬ 
vourite  clergyman  a  man,  “  pale  and  wan,  and  moving  stealthily 
about  with  downcast  looks,”  after  the  most  approved  fashion — 
had,  after  proposing  to  her,  actually  gone  and  married  a  pretty 
young  flirt  of  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Fides  was  too  stout  a 
believer  in  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  to  pass  over  such  conduct 
without  showing  a  proper  sense  of  its  atrocity.  Accordingly  she 
did  not  go  to  church  for  seven  years  ;  and  shutting  herself  up  in 
her  house,  nourished  her  grief  in  silence.  At  last  it  undermined 
her  constitution;  she  sank  rapidly  ;  and,  before  long,  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  There  are  several  intimations  of  supernatural  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  book ;  dreams  are  dreamt  several  times,  and  come 
marvellously  true  ;  entrancing  music  is  heard  in  places  where  it 
is  out  of  all  human  probability  that  an  organ-grinder  could  have 
secreted  himself;  hut  Fidcs’  recovery  involves  such  a  marvellous 
tale  of  clairvoyance,  that  we  fear  Dr.  Maitland  will  give  up  our 
orthodox  authoress  as  a  confirmed  heretic.  Fides  has  just  been 
pronounced  dead  by  the  Doctor.  At  that  moment  Philip  i3  en¬ 
joying  an  opera  at  Naples,  rather  drunk— when,  instead  of  the 
opera,  he  sees  before  him  “  the  form  of  Fides  Locke.  Yet,  oh ! 
how  unlike  her  earthly  form— clothed  in  white  and  radiant  in 
beauty,,  and  surrounded  by  a  whole  host  of  shadowy  glorious 
shapes  ■  an  apotheosis  which,  we  must  say,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  she  very  little  deserved.  But  the  vision  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  effect.  Philip  returns  home  an  altered  man,  and  finds 
that  from  the  very  moment  of  his  vision  Fides  had  begun  to  re¬ 
cover.  “  Alone  they  met — those  two  who  had  loved  each  other 
with  such  wild  human  passion  ....  Alone — nor  may  the  veil  be 
raised  which  shrouds  that  solemn  meeting.”  Old-fashioned 
readers  might  possibly  imagine  that  the  solemn  meeting  would 
f<mi  m  a  man’ia£e-  They  are  very  much  behind  the  age.. 

they  thought  not  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,”  be¬ 
cause  Philip  Vernon,  we  are  informed,  was  dead  to  the ‘world— 
v,  lncli  is.  quite  incompatible  "with  matrimony.  He  remains 
through  life  “  a  grave  and  thoughtful  man,”  without,  it  seems, 
any  other  particular  occupation.  Miss  Fides  undertakes  the 
cnarge  of  a  1  enitentiary-  a  work  the  details  of  which  young 
unmarried  ladies  seem  to  have  been  specially  created  to 
conduct. 
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We  must  assume,  from  the  tone  of  this  production,  and  from, 
the  dedication  “  by  permission,”  that  it  represents  the  feelings  ot 
■what  may  he  termed  the  lackadaisical  section  of  the  High  Church 
party.  If  it  be  so,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  entertain  sobad 
an  opinion  of  their  good  taste.  We  have  never  viewed  the  High 
■Church  party  with  the  suspicion  or  the  ill-will  wffiich  is  entertained 
towards  it  by  the  decaying  sections  whose  putrescence  it  precipi¬ 
tates.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  sounder  part  of  it  appreciates 
the  claims  of  intellect  in  religion  more  than  any  other  organized 
body  in  the  Church.  It  recognises  the  truth  that  Christianity 
has  no  more  to  fear  from  the  keenest  logic  than  it  has  from  the 
purest  morals ;  and  that  true  religion  is  something  sterner  and 
more  real  than  a  mere  vent  for  the  sentimentalism  of  maudlin 
emotions.  But  we  must  own  that  this  amalgation  of  Hr.  Pusey 
and  Lord  Byron  is  not  to’  our  taste.  The  Lara-like  school  lias 
happily  vanished  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
“  Helpless,  hopeless  brokenness  of  heart”  nas  decidedly  gone 
out  of  fashion  ;  and  we  trust  has  been  consigned  for  ever  to  the 
limbo  where  classical  pastorals  and  chivalry  romances  have 
gone  before.  Neither  our  regard  for  religion  nor  our  regard  for 
literature,  suffer  us  to  view  with  any  gratification  the  fact  that  a 
performance  which  has  long  been  hissed  off  the  stage  is  revived 
with  new  properties  in  the  shape  of  altar-cloths  and  altar-crosses. 


TENNYSON.4* 

THEBE  are  few  subjects  so  puzzling  as  old  friends  with  new 
faces.  When  our  military  acquaintances  returned  from  the 
Crimea  with  bronzed  visages  and  bushy  beards,  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  acknowledge  their  identity  with  our  former  ideas 
of  their  appearance.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the  human 
face  alone.  Our  intimacy  with  a  book  is  equally  dependent  on  its 
physiognomy  maintaining  the  old  familiar  type.  Vi  e  have  car¬ 
ried  Tennyson  in  duodecimo  in  our  hand  or  our  portmanteau  for 
year  after  year.  We  have  learnt  him  by  heart,  by  the  eye,  as  much 
as  by  the  ear — the  size  of  page  and  print,  and  the  position  of  each 
line  and  each  thought  upon  the  page,  has  been  lastingly  impressed 
upon  the  retina  of  our  memory.  And  now,  when  in  a  gorgeous 
regeneration  he  bursts  out  in  the  royallest  of  octavos,  with  a 
sumptuous  satin  margin  to  set  off’  the  print,  and  a  fringe  of  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations  to  accompany  the  words,  we  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  think  and  what  to  say — equally  dazzled  at  the  alteration  in 
his  personal  appearance,  and  doubtful  how  far  it  is  a  justifiable 
matter  for  congratulation. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  hold  illustra¬ 
tions  of  poems  to  be,  if  not  a  mockery,  a  least  a  superfluity. 
Every  reader  of  poetry  is,  or  ought  to  be,  his  own  best  illustrator. 
The  effect  wrought  upon  our  own  imagination  by  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  the  poet’s  words  is  what  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of 
reading  verse — not  the  explanation  of  the  effect  wrought 
upon  the  imagination  of  another,  and  presented  to  us  through  a 
different  medium.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  write  a  successful 
sonnet  on  a  picture  ;  but  to  paint  an  interesting  picture  after  the 
words  of  a  sonnet  is  a  more  difficult,  if  not  a  more  ungrateful, 
problem  still.  To  bind  the  sonnet  and  the  picture  in  indissoluble 
matrimony  or  Siamese  twinship  together,  as  is  done  in  all  illus¬ 
trated  editions,  is  to  our  mind  as  questionable  in  taste  as  painting 
a  statue,  or  preferring  to  read  by  the  help  of  a  translation.  "VV  e 
had  better  scramble  over  the  rough  travertine  to  the  Egerian 
fount  than  be  disturbed  by  the  artificial  grandeur  of  marble 
steps  and  columns,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  real 
inspiration  of  the  scene.  Not  only  the  sceptical  satirist,  but  the 
devout  worshipper  of  poetical  beauty  will,  we  believe,  eagerly 
assert  that  so  the  divinity  of  the  spring  would  be  best  perceived  ; 
so — ; preestantius  esset  numen  uquee.  As  long,  however,  as  there 
are  drawing-room  tables  to  be  laden  with  ornamental  books 
as  long  as  there  are  persons  to  give  presents,  and  persons  to 
receive  them — so  long  may  we  assume  that  the  supply  of  such 
works  will  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  and 
that  the  works  themselves  will  form  in  turn  a  large  material 
for  eulogy  from  such  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  jealous  inquiry 
from  such  colder  critics,  as  may  chance  to  stand  round  the 
tables  aforesaid.  Since  it  is  so,  let  us,  under  protest,  endeavour 
to  see  whether  the  volume  in  question  is  good  of  its  kind. 

This  question  would  have  been  more  simply  answered  if  the 
illustrations  had  been  drawn  by  one  hand  alone.  If  we  had  been 
required  to  look  at  Tennyson’s  ideas  as  reflected  from  the  mirror 
of  one  pictorial  mind  only,  we  might  have  found  it  easier  to  seize 
a  prevailing  tone  in  the  drawings  generally.  The  choice,  not  less 
than  the  management,  of  the  subjects  would  have  gone  far  to 
show  us  what  extent  of  sympathy  or  common  inspiration  was  to 
be  found  between  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  pen  of  the  word- 
painter.  The  book  might  have  lost  in  variety,  but  it  would  have 
gained  in  unity  of  character.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  had  a  cha¬ 
racter,  where  now  it  has  none  at  all.  It  would  have  been  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  now,  like  an  Academy  Exhibition,  at 
once  neither,  and  all  three.  Vibrating  between  the  extreme 
poles  of  symbolistic  incomprehensibility  and  prosaic  common¬ 
place,  it  yet  does  not  escape  a  certain  monotony  in  its  variety, 
and  occasionally  falls  into  absolute  self- repetition.  The  artists, 
of  whose  sketches  the  volume  is  a  compilation,  have  not  worked  in 
combination,  or  with  any  visible  common  aim  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  done  more  to  illustrate  their  own  particular  style  than  the 
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ideas  of  the  poet.  Creswick  contributes  two  churchyards,  which 
are  very  pretty  examples  of  his  most  familiar  manner.  No.  x,  is 
“Where  Claribel  low-lieth  No.  2,  is  consecrated  to  lte 
Diree.”  Exceptfor  the  silver  birch  which  duly  shadowsone  ot  them, 
and  the  oak  tree  which  solemnly  sighs  over  the  other,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  Dirge  should  not  have  been  as  appropriately 
performed  in  churchyard  No.  1,  and  Claribel  lam  as  comfortably 
in  No  2  The  same  artist  sends  us  two  rivulets— one  dedicated 
to  “  The  Farewell,”  the  other  to  the  “  Ode  to  Memory.”  These, 
too  might  have  been  transposed  without  our  being  either  the 
worse  or  the  wiser.  It  certainly  is  not  improbable  that  the  brook 
to  which  the  poet’s  farewell  is  bid  in  the  one  poem  was,  m  tact, 
the  source  from  which  the  memories  of  boyhood  sprang  tor  the 
other ;  but  such  probability  is  no  reason  for  repeating  the  i  ague 
prettinesses  of  a  conventional  brook-scene  as  illustrating  the 
sentiment  of  two  poems,  of  which  the  feeling  is  so  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct.  We  could  have  bought  as  appropriate  a  pair  of  articles  in 
the  first  print-shop,  and  suited  our  individual  taste  perhaps  better. 

Were  there,  again,  so  few  subjects  to  be  found  upon  which  the 
fancy  of  Maclise  and  Bosetti  could  adequately  expatiate,  that 
they  must  treat  us  to  two  wounded  Arthurs,  wept  over  by  two 
sets  of  Queens  P  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  treatment 
is  identical.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mistake  the  painfully  dis¬ 
tinct  intensity  of  Bosetti’s  Queens,  with  their  ten  sharply-pointed 
diadems  all  leaning  towards  the  bearded  face  of  the  dying  A. mg 
as  he  lies  in  some  fair  space  of  the  Vale  of  Avalon,  for  t  e 
misty  solemnity  of  Maclise’s  conception  of  the  fairy-barge  which 
conveyed  him  from  the  sight  of  bold  Sir  Bedivere.  The  one 
o-ives  the  sad  hush  of  the  last  moment,  the  other  the  passionate 
cry  of  lamentation  that  rose  to  the  tingling  stars. 

To  Horsley  we  are  indebted  for  a  Gardener’s  daughter,  in  half 
lirrht  and  half  shade,  “one  arm  aloft,  gowned  in  pure  white,  that 
fitted  to  the  shape,”  and  so  on,  usque  ad—“  a  sight  to  make  an  old 
man  young,”  The  drawing  is  an  exact  daguerreotyping  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  words  without  the  idea.  Item,  for  a  May- 
Queen— such  a  May-Queen  as  may  be  found  on  every  first  ot 
May  on  every  village  green  in  England,  and  on  the  first  Satur¬ 
day  in  May  is  prominent  among  the  illustrations  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News ;  but  no  more  like  “Little  Alice  in  parti¬ 
cular  than  like  Margaret,  or  Mary,  or  Kate,  or  Caroline,  or 
Deborah,  or  Jemima,  or  Keziah  in  general.  “  Circumstance 
again,  “  or  the  Bound  of  Life,”  is  illustrated  by  a  drawing  which 
reproduces  the  words  of  the  poet  as  literally  and  prosaically  as 
the  pencil  can.  Surely,  if  we  must  have  pictorial  accompaniments 
to  verse  their  aim  should  be  to  seize  and  expand  a  thought 
darkly  shadowed,  to  draw  out  into  lifelike  detail  the  imaginative 
bint  conveyed  in  a  few  touches — not  to  labour  out  a  liteial  trans- 
lation,  or  copy  into  light  and  shade,  of  a  pictul _  already  painted 
in  words  as  intensely,  as  clearly,  and  as  fully,  as  the  English 
language  allows.  Mr.  Horsley  appears  to  us,  in  almost  every 
instance,  not  only  to  have  laboured  at  the  wrong  thing,  but  to 
have  laboured  in  vain.  A  greater  artist  has,  we  think,  fallen, 
into  the  same  error  in  choice  of  subject  in  one  or  two  instances  ; 
but  more  pardonably,  because  more  gracefully.  “  Edwin  Morris, 
or  “  The  Lake,”  is  headed  by  a  sketch  of  Stanheld  s— curves  of 
mountain,  bridge,  boat,  island,  rock,  and  castle,  “  with  turrets 
lichen-gilded  like  a  rock” — all,  in  short,  that  the  sketcher  drew. 
The  drawing  is  beautiful  enough  in  itself  to  justify  its  independent 
existence  ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  poem,  a  portrait  of  “  slight 
Sir  Bobert,  with  his  watery  smile,”  and  the  lands  in  Kent  or  the 
messuages  in  York  for  a  background,  would  have  been  as  germane 
to  the  matter.  A  mere  and  obvious  copy  of  the  words  does 
not  give  the  words  themselves  their  real  meaning,  which  comes 
out  in  the  contrast  drawn  by  the  speaker  between  the  time  when 
he  too  was  a  sketcher  and  pursuer  of  the  romantic  and  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  the  material  dust  and  drought  of  his  London  exist¬ 
ence.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  innate  beauty  ot  most 
of  Stanfield's  drawings,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  even  under  false 
pretences. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  artists,  some  who  have  thought 
earnestly  both  what  they  should  draw  in  illustration  of  the  poet, 
and  how  it  should  best  be  drawn.  They  have  not  always 
succeeded— sometimes  there  is  a  very  marked  failure  ;  but  there 
is  always  an  indication  of  a  positive  aim  in  tbeii  di  awing,  an 
idea  set  before  them,  in  rendering  which  they  may  succeed  or 
fail.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  among  these  artists 
Holman  Hunt  and  Millais,  are  prominent  figures.  In  their  illus¬ 
trations  there  is  always  something  to  be  studied  and  understood. 
But  to  assert  that,  after  any  study,  we  can  understand  Bosetti, 
would  be  an  hypocrisy  beyond  the  homage  which  human  intelli¬ 
gence  may  justifiably  pay  to  pictorial  incomprehensibility.  It  is, 
we  believe,  a  favourite  habit  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  in  dilating  upon 
the  loudness  with  which  the  bells  are  rung  in  heaven  over 
repentant  sinners,  to  remind  his  hearers  tnat  any  one  of  them¬ 
selves  may  pull  the  rope.  Bosetti  seems  to  have  materialized  this 
idea  in  his  portrait  of  Sir  Galahad.  The  knight  has  alighted  by 
the  secret  shrine  in  the  forest,  and  is  drinking  holy  water  from  a 
cup  suspended  before  the  taper- lit  altar.  The  bell  is  swing¬ 
ing  lustily ;  and  below  the  table  are  four  figures  visible  through  the 
dark,  solemnly  pulling  the  rope.  We  presume  them  to  be 
angels  ;  but  if  they  are  such,  they  might  have  discovered  some 
less  mechanical  method  of  ringing  the  bell.  I  here  is  no  Iff 

the  drawing  to  mark  the  line  between  what  is  symbolic,  and  what 
is  real ;  and  the  result  is  an  impression  of  absolute  unreality. 
If  it  was  by  such  legerdemain  that  Sir  Galahad  was  preserved  in 
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a  state  of  innocence  and  strength,  he  must  have  been  even  more 
innocent  of  nature  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose  him — 
fitter  for  the  delusions  of  a  world  of  table-turning  and  spirit- 
rapping  than  for  the  hard  honestknocks  of  chivalry.  Rosetti’s  “  St. 
Cecilia,”  again,  is  an  invention  of  which  we  cannot  charge  Tenny¬ 
son  as  suggesting  the  idea.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clear  walled  city  by 
the  sea,  armed  with  a  painful  perspective  of  mangonels  or  cata¬ 
pults,  or  other  rude  military  engines,  and  with  a  sentinel  in  the 
foreground  biting  an  apple.  Close  above  his  head  are  the 
gilded  organ-pipes,  at  which  St.  Cecily  is  kneeling  asleep 
with  her  hands  upon  the  keys.  Her  position  is  so  far  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  equilibrium  as  to  necessitate  her 
being  supported  by  a  mysterious  angel  clothed  in  starry  drapery. 
In  the  words  of  the  preface  to  the  “  Palace  of  Art,”  w  hich  this 
drawing  is  intended  to  illustrate,  the  artist  has  sent  us  here  a 
sort  of  allegory ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  failed 
to  understand  it.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  it  does  not  correctly 
interpret  the  poet’s  idea ;  and  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  by  a 
mere  representation  of  the  obviously  unnaturaHhat  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  supernatural  is  to  be  gained. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  method  of  treatment,  we  would  call 
attention  to  Millais’  “  St.  Agnes.”  Pure  and  calm  as  the  snow 
on  the  roof  of  the  convent — hardly  more  earthly  or  substantial 
than  her  own  breath,  as  it  floats  heavenward  through  the  frosty 
air,  where  she  earnestly  yearns  to  be  free  to  follow  it — is  the 
pale  slight  figure  which  gazes  into  the  night,  through  the  moonlit 
window  of  the  winding  turret-stair.  Dress,  attitude,  and  land¬ 
scape  are  all  of  the  most  perfect  and  uatural  simplicity ;  and  it 
is  by  this  simplicity  that  the  intenseness  of  the  expression  is  at¬ 
tained.  The  same  praise  is  due  to  Stanfield’s  beautiful  moonlight 
view  of  the  Convent  (reminding  us  strongly  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  in  Cornwall),  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  same  poem, 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  in  the  whole  volume  for  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  its  illustrations. 

Another  turret  of  Millais’  drawing  (the  “  Sisters  ”)  is  equally 
expressive  in  its  simplicity.  Stern,  square,  hard,  and  black,  it 
stands  out  against  the  sky.  A  streak  of  cloud  blurs  the  face  of 
the  moon,  while  the  tree-tops  are  all  carried  one  way,  not  by  a 
fitful  gust,  but  by  a  steady,  remorseless  wind — such  is  the  portal 
to  the  scene  of  the  sister's  revenge  upon  the  deceiving  and  de¬ 
ceived  Earl.  The  poem  is  marked  with  one  sentiment  only — 
the  resistless  tide  of  self-concentrated  hatred  which  would  turn 
aside  for  no  obstacle,  and  regard  no  consequence.  The  refrain 
• — “  The  wind  is  how  ling  in  turret  and  tree  ” — is  strongly  emble¬ 
matic  of  this  sentiment,  and  the  drawing  renders  the  refrain 
into  form  not  only  in  its  literal  meaning,  but  in  all  its  latent  ima¬ 
gination. 

Millais’  draw  .jg  of  “Edward  Gray”  is  another  thoroughly  good 
illustration  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  ballad.  It  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  his  power  of  conveying  expression  by  attitude — 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  me, 

Bitterly  weeping,  I  turned  away — 

and  the  face  is,  as  it  should  be,  turned  away  from  the  too  curious 
inquiry  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  of  Emma  Moreland  only. 
But  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  bowed  figure  of  the  young 
man  leaning  for  support  on  his  stick,  express  the  convulsive 
passion  of  grief  under  which  he  is  labouring,  as  truly  and  fully 
as  the  veiled  face  by  the  Pompeian  fresco-painter  represented  the 
stern  sorrow  of  Agamemnon.  The  light,  happy  face  and  figure 
of  the  careless  girl,  who  has  stumbled  upon  a  terrible  question 
unawares,  touched  with  a  sudden  sympathy  for  the  grief  she  has 
evoked,  are  in  admirable  keeping. 

“  The  Lovers’  Meeting  by  the  Sea-shore,”  also  by  Millais, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  “  Locksley  Hall,”  is  almost  equally 
happy ;  and  here  again  it  is  the  momentary  and  impulsive 
abandon  of  the  attitude  by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  We 
cannot  speak  as  highly  of  the  scene  where  the  maiden  aunt 
is  reproving  the  too  susceptible  young  lady.  The  figures  are  con¬ 
ventional,  and  wanting  in  expression.  In  “  Dora,”  the  picture  of 
William’s  child,  a  fine  careless  little  boy  pulling  at  his  grand¬ 
father’s  knee,  is  simple  and  pretty  ;  the  Parting  Scene  between 
Father  and  Son  is  angry  enough,  but  we  think  rather  feeble  in 
its  anger.  A  tawny  Cleopatra  showing  her  teetn,  is  more  like  a 
wild  beast  than  a  fair  woman  of  whom  one  would  readily  dream. 

We  wish  Holman  Hunt  had  contributed  more  to  the  volume, 
although  we  are  not  invariably  satisfied  with  what  he  has  con¬ 
tributed.  His  Lady  of  Shalott  is  a  fine  weird  figure  of  an  elfin 
queen  ;  and  the  expression  of  her  face  is  not  without  power;  but 
the  web  in  which  she  is  caught  and  from  which  she  is  vainly 
struggling  to  free  herself  is  not  the  web  of  Tennyson’s  weaving. 
“  Out  flew  the  web,  and  floated  wide,”  does  not  imply  the  wind¬ 
ing  a  web  of  material  packthread  like  a  lasso  round  the  form  of 
the  hapless  lady.  A  painter  may  expatiate  in  symbolisms  as 
much  as  he  pleases  ill  his  own  pictures ;  but  where  he  charges 
himself  with  interpreting  the  thought  of  the  poet,  he  has  no  claim 
to  such  license. 

Godiva  loosing  “  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt”  in  her  inmost 
chamber,  is  poetically  conceived  ;  and  the  curious  staring  eyes  of 
which  the  furniture  is  mainly  composed  are  effective  in  telling 
the  story.  Holman  Hunt  has,  moreover,  caught  the  feeling  of 
the  “  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  blights”  very  thoroughly.  The 
quiet  lily -garlanded  river  down  which  the  boat  is  floating,  the 
minarets  and  palm-trees  reflected  in  the  water,  the  dreamy  atti¬ 
tude  and  eye  of  the  figure  at  the  helm,  all  bring  before  us  the 
idea  of  the  true  Mussulman  enjoying  good  kef,  according  to  the 


modern  phrase.  But  the  noblest  of  Hunt’s  drawings  is  that 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  Tennyson’s  most  perfect  ballad, 
“  Oriana.”  The  “  pale,  pale  face,  so  sweet  and  meek,”  of  the 
maiden  slain  by  her  lover’s  own  arrow,  lies  upturned  upon  the 
bier — serene  and  pure  in  death  as  in  life.  Leaning  over  the 
face  is  the  ill-fated  lover,  a  sturdy  Horse  warrior,  strong  in  his 
armour,  but  carrying  under  his  armour  the  “  breaking  heart  that 
will  not  break.”  The  figure  is  full  of  a  rude  nobility  of  tender¬ 
ness,  and  a  helpless,  careless,  despairing  strength,  which  show  a 
thorough  sympathy  in  the  artist  with  the  idea  of  the  poet.  The 
desolation  is  truly  that  of  the  man  who  has  unwittingly  mur¬ 
dered  his  own  happiness. 

Mulready  gives  us  one  of  the  worst  and  one  of  the  best  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  volume.  “  Will  Waterproof  at  the  Cock”  is  a  subject 
which  we  could  hardly  have  supposed  any  artist  would  have  had 
the  bad  taste  to  encounter;  and  “Life  and  Thought  havo 
gone  away,”  is  as  remarkable  for  the  solemn  purity  and  pathos 
with  which  the  scene  is  imagined,  as  the  first  is  for  sheer  vulga¬ 
rity.  We  can  hardly  understand  the  fact  of  both  drawings  coming 
from  the  same  designer. 

If  the  work  were  to  be  done  again,  there  are  many  subjects  that 
might  be  suggested  as  more  appropriate  for  illustration  than 
those  which  have  been  chosen.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  that 
neither  Hunt,  Millais,  nor  Rossetti,  searching  for  intensity  of 
expression,  and  careless  of  all  beauty  or  ugliness,  save  that  of 
expression,  should  have  attempted  to  portray  St.  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  on  his  pillar.  More  drawings  than  till  the  volume  might  have 
been  made  out  of  the  “  Vision  of  Sin.”  But  we  are  steadfast  to 
our  first  impression,  notwithstanding  the  praise  which  here  and 
there  we  have  been  glad  to  bestow.  We  like  the  poems  better 
without  the  illustrations.  To  make  use  of  Wordsworth’s  plea 
against  visiting  the  “  bonny  braes”  he  had  known  only  in  song — 
We  have  a  Yarrow  of  our  own. 

And  wliy  should  we  undo  it? 


THE  FAIRY  FAMILY* 

E  should  not  like  this  clever,  prettily-illustrated  little  book 
one  half  so  much  as  we  do  if  we  put  faith  in  the  account 
of  its  composition  which  the  author  has  given  in  his  preface.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  wrote  it  with  a  higli  moral  pur¬ 
pose — namely,  to  do  we  know  not  how  much  good  to  those  amphi¬ 
bious  young  people  who  belong  neither  to  the  schoolroom  nor 
yet  to  the  boudoir.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  all  this.  He  accumulated  his  fairy  lore,  and  wove  it 
into  graceful  verse,  because  he  found  it  pleasant  so  to  do.  He 
made  his  fairies  gentle,  his  maidens  pure,  and  his  knights  loyal- 
hearted  simply  because  he  had  a  mind  full  of  natural  refinement, 
which  preferred  to  occupy  itself  with  things  which  were  them¬ 
selves  lovely  and  of  good  report.  He  is  neither  a  prophet  nor  a 
preacher  ;  but  he  is  something  very  like  a  poet,  and  that,  in  these 
Boanerges  days,  is,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  a  much  better  thing. 

As  we  have  begun  by  finding  fault,  we  shall  say  all  the  evil 
that  we  know  of  the  book  before  we  speak  of  its  merits.  First, 
then,  we  hope  that  iD  his  second  edition  the  author  will  remove 
his  preface,  and  allow  the  ballads  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
do  not  like  being  told  at  the  door  of  a  gallery  that  the  pictures 
within  will  make  us  wiser  and  better.  Secondly,  there  are 
scattered  sparingly  through  the  volume  some  weak  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  lines  which  recal  Sternhold  and  Hopkins — a  few  common¬ 
place  ideas  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  merely  for 
rhythmical  purposes — two  or  three  utterly  execrable  rhymes — and 
several  words  or  phrases  which  grate  most  provokingly  on  our 
ear.  Of  the  first  of  these  blemishes,  the  second  line  of  the  last 
verse  in  page  41  is  an  example.  Two  lines  in  the  speech  of  the 
Brownie,  at  the  top  of  page  219,  are  instances  of  the  second.  Awe 
made  to  rhyme  with  chamois  is  a  shocking  example  of  the  third; 
and  the  word  earnest,  in  page  105,  is  an  instance  of  the  fourth. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  good  one.  The  author  has  searched 
through  elfin  literature,  and  has  grasped  the  separate  character 
of  each  sort  of  fairy.  He  has  then  embodied  this  in  a  light  and 
pleasant  tale  written  in  verse.  In  every  case  he  has  been  careful 
to  fill  in  the  minor  details  of  his  picture  as  accurately  as  possible. 
If  he  sings  of  the  merman,  he  gives  us  the  surf-beat  skerries  of 
the  Pentland — if  he  tells  of  the  Vila,  we  see  her  floating  in  air, 
with  the  minarets  of  Belgrade  in  the  distance.  Each  ballad  is 
preceded  by  a  short  introduction  in  prose,  written  in  a  tone  of 
unhesitating  credence,  as  Arnold  told  the  legends  of  early  Rome. 

Fairies  are,  it  appears,  divided  into  five  groups.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced  first  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  woods  and  groves.  The 
elfs,  whose  history  begins  the  series,  were  a  widely  extended  race, 
with  settlements  all  over  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  the  British 
Isles.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  guard  orphan  children.  They 
were  accustomed  to  wander  about  on  summer  nights  amongst  the 
homes  of  men ;  and  very  often,  when  they  saw  good  reason  for 
interference,  they  carried  off  children  to  their  own  country. 
Sometimes  they  kept  them  there  for  seven  years,  sometimes  for 
more.  Those  whom  the  gods  loved  best  they  kept  altogether. 

Bustle,  bustle  !  Every  one 
Out  into  the  light — 

’Tis  the  eve  of  good  St.  John, 

And  the  moon  is  bright — 

Quickly,  quickly  o’er  the  grass 
Of  the  dewy  meadows  pass ; 

*  The  Fairy  Family.  A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales,  illustrating 
the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  London:  Longmans.  1 857. 
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Hasten,  hasten  to  the  shade 
By  the  quivering  aspens  made, 
While  they  whisper  overhead 
With  the  breeze  of  night. 


and  the  White  Dwarfs  of  Riigen,  who  commence 
group,  were  also  gentle  and  friendly  creatures;  but 


In  between  the  aspens  grey 
Glides  the  elfin  band ; 

They  have  carried  far  away 
To  their  own  green  land, 
little  Mabel,  good  and  fair, 

Never  to  know  pain  or  care, 

Only  happiness  is  there — ■ 

In  the  Elfin  Land. 

The  scene  of  the  next  ballad  is  laid  in  Brittany.  A  knight 
hound  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  under  the  strictest  vows,  arrives 
at  a  brilliantly  lighted  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  The 
castle  is  the  work  of  enchantment,  built  up  by  the  spells  of  the 
Korrigan,  who  has  the  power  to  change  into  the  fairest  shapes 
the  commonest  and  most  unsightly  things.  He  resists  all  her 
blandishments,  and,  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  the  lady  and 
her  maidens  lose  their  beauty,  and  the  proud  halls  in  which  they 
dwelt  become  grass-grown  courts  and  ivy -mantled  arches.  Less 
fair,  but  less  dangerous  friends,  are  the  Moss-folk  of  Southern 
Germany.  They  dwell  in  the  woods  along  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  seldom  appear.  Timid  and  unlovely  to  look  upon,  they  are 
easily  won  by  kindness;  and  happy  is  the  peasant  who  has  not 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  humble  request  of  these  harmless 
creatures.  They  always  repay  a  good  turn,  and  their  power  is 
as  great  as  them  gratitude. 

The  innumerable  caves  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  solemn  oak 
forests  which  shroud  the  ample  waters  of  the  Save,  and  the  broad 
half-inhabited  flats  of  the  military  frontier,  were  the  home  of  a 
race  of  nymphs  known  in  Servian  literature  as  the  Vili.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  seen  on  stags  threading  the  mazes  of  the  wood¬ 
land,  sometimes  they  rose  above  the  earth  and  sailed  on  the 
clouds  of  the  sunset.  A  very  graceful  poem  in  this  volume  intro¬ 
duces  one  of  these  mysterious  creatures  giving  absolution  and 
counsel  to  Kara  George,  when,  after  his  pusillanimous  flight,  he 
returned  to  his  country  to  battle  for  her  independence.  The 
Vila  announces  to  him  the  doom  that  awaits  him — death  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin,  and  listens  to  his  noble  words  of  resignation 
and  penitence : — 

Then  she  in  tones  consoling,  soft  and  low, 

Pass  to  thy  country  and  resign  thy  breath, 

Pass,  and  lay  down  the  burthen  of  thy  woe, 

Pass,  soldier,  to  thy  death. 

La  “Dame  Abonde  was  the  Titania  of  the  fairies  who  inhabited 
the  hunting-grounds  of  Lorraine.  She  it  was,  if  we  believe  the 
legend,  who  foretold  to  the  young  shepherdess  of  Domremy, 
beneath  the  enchanted  tree,  the  wondrous  tale  of  glory,  pity,  and 
terror  which  we  now  connect  with  the  name  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Here  is  the  end  of  the  interview.  Joan  has  just  heard  the  fate 
that  was  in  store  for  her  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  her 
own  still  baser  countrymen  : — 

The  scene  hath  passed.  The  moon’s  faint  rim  appears 
Upon  the  fountain’s  marge, 

And  lesser  grows  and  less,  and  fadeth  quite, 

The  maiden  stands  alone ;  hut  fast  and  far 
Is  shooting  down  the  forest  glade,  a  bright 
And  scintillating  star. 

“  Thou  shalt  be  free !”  she  sayeth  only  this, 

Out-passing  from  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

In  low  soft  tones  of  quiet  happiness — 

“  France,  France,  thou  shalt  be  free  !” 

The  next  group  consists  of  the  Fairies  of  the  Fields  and 
Meadows.  First  we  have  “  the  wee  fair  folk,”  who  had  colonies 
everywhere,  but  were  most  at  home  in  Scotland.  They  lived  in 
small  moss-grown  hillocks,  and  danced  by  moonlight  on  the 
greensward.  Wherever  the  ground  was  struck  by  their  tiny 
feet,  a  darker  spot  was  visible  on  the  grass.  These  spots  gene¬ 
rally  formed  a  ring  similar  to  those  which  rationalizing  botanists 
point  out  as  produced  by  the  scattered  seeds  of  a  well-known 
species  of  fungus.  They  were  good-natured,  but  rather  capri¬ 
cious  little  creatures,  and  had  a  fair  right  to  the  badge  of  their 
human  compatriots,  with  its  appropriate  motto,  Nemo  me  impure 
lacessit.  The  Lutin  of  France,  known  at  sea  as  the  Nain  rouge, 
was  a  mischievous,  though  not  malignant  spirit.  His  most 
formidable  pranks  were  played  in  his  equine  character,  when,  as 
the  cheval  Bayard,  he  galloped,  with  some  unlucky  wight  on  his 
b.  c'c,  over  half  a -kingdom  between  nightfall  and  sunrise.  The 
Moaaciello  lived  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Calabria.  Sometimes  he  came  down  into  the  “  Terra  di  Lavoro,” 
to  do  good  deeds  to  the  industrious  peasants  of  that  beautiful 
district.  The  “  Fairy  people  of  Wales”  dwelt  on  an  island  sur¬ 
rounded  by  au  enchanted  lake,  in  Brecon,  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  not  marked  on  any  of  the  maps  of  that  country  which 
we  have  consulted.  These  beings  were  probably  related  to  the 
fairy  people  of  Scotland,  who  have  been  thus  described  : — 

Their  ringlets  of  yellow  hair  floated  over  then-  shoulders,  and  were  bound 
over  their  brows  with  combs  of  the  purest  gold.  Their  dress  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  mantle  of  green  silk,  inlaid  with  eider-down,  and  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  garland  of  wild  flowers.  Over  their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  the 
adder’s-skin,  stored  with  arrows  dipped  in  flame.  A  golden  bow  hung 
negligently  over  the  left  arm,  and  little  scimitars  of  the  same  metal  glittered 
at  their  sides. 

Both  these  tribes  of  fairies  had  the  power  of  assuming  any 
form  they  pleased.  It  was  one  of  their  amusements  to  ask 
mortals  for  some  trifling  gift,  and  if  their  request  was  cour¬ 
teously  acceded  to,  to  recompense  them  fourfold.  The  Brown 


the  third 
the  Black 

ti  L  yj  u.  i -r ,  u  va  v  ^ '  _  ,  . 

Dwarfs,  who  lived  amongst  the  sea-beat  rocks  of  that  island,  were 
no  better  than  the  Bishops  of  Viborg,  and  dearly  loved  to  do  a 
little  in  the  wrecking  line,  when  they  had  an  opportunity. 
They  had  an  especial  fondness  for  the  elder-tree— a  plant  which, 
whether  from  its  blossoming  in  Germany  and  England  about  the 
mvsterious  festival  of  St.  John,  or  from  some  of  its  medicinal 
virtues,  of  which  Evelyn  speaks  so  strongly,  has  a  close  but  un¬ 
explained  connexion  with  the  land  of  Faery.  The  Trolls  of 
Scandinavia  were  workers  in  metal,  an  inoffensive,  industrious 
race,  the  forgers  of  “swords  of  sharpness ”  and  ploughs  which 
effected  all  those  wonders  which  our  modern  agriculturists  hope 
from  the  application  of  steam-power.  They  were  hospitable,  but 
could  do  an  ill-conditioned  visitor  a  shrewd  turn  on  occasion. 
So  could  the  Still-folk  of  Germany,  who  were,  nevertheless, 
when  well-treated,  most  kind  and  helpful  little  friends.  For 
stories  of  their  revenge,  when  annoyed,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
two  ballads  in  the  book  before  us.  Here  are  the  parting  words 
of  a  cognate  spirit,  the  Hill-man  of  Switzerland,  to  a  good  old 
couple  whom  he  had  saved  from  an  avalanche  in  return  for  hos¬ 
pitality  shown  to  him  : — 

«  When  the  hunter  tired  comes  here  to  rest. 

Or  a  homeless  wight  for  charity— 

When  the  traveller  lated  would  be  your  guest, 

Still  kindly  listen  to  his  request, 

And  shelter  him  as  you  sheltered  me. 

May  your  days  like  the  flakes  from  yon  snow-cloud  be 
As  many,  and  fall  as  peacefully !” 

We  are  next  introduced  to  another  pleasant  company  the 
Fairies  of  the  Hearths  and  Homesteads.  Of  these  are  the 
Pixies  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  tiny  things,  not  larger  than  a 
child’s  doll,  always  dressed  in  green,  and  fond  of  the  moist  and 
shady  dingles,  where  the  ivy-leaved  harebell  and  the  Sibthorpia 
love  most  to  grow.  The  Brownie  also — the  Caleb  Balderstone  of 
elfin  story,  with  his  short  brown  hair,  and  cloak  of  the  same 
sober  colour — appears  in  this  division,  as  well  as  the  Kobold  of 
Germany,  who  added  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Brownie  a  turn 
for  mischief,  which  made  the  miners  of  the  Erzgebirge  give  his 
name  to  that  provoking  metal  which  so  often  cheated  their  hopes 
when  they  thought  that  they  had  found  silver. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  fairies  of  the  seas  and  rivers. 
We  must  make  room  for  a  description  of  the  airy  palace  which 
Morgain  La  Faye  builds  up  between  Reggio  and  Messina  ; — 

A  league  a-head 
An  island  lay,  a  wondrous  scene, 

Where  cedar  and  where  cypress  spread 
Their  boughs  of  many  shaded  green. 

And  on  the  island,  pure  and  white 
As  summer  cloud  in  summer  sky, 

When  colourless  broad  flecks  of  light 
Upon  its  lofty  turrets  he, 

A  palace ;  and  we  soon  could  see 
Its  many  pillared  porticos, 

That  terrace  bore  and  balcony 
Beneath  the  shining  window-rows ; 

And  marble  stairs  in  lengthy  flights 
That  swept  down  to  the  waters  blue, 

O’ertrailed  with  gaudy  parasites 
And  starry  blooms  of  every  hue  ; 

And  vase  and  statue,  group  and  row, 

Stood  half  concealed  in  leaves  and  flowers ; 

And  coral  fountains,  white  as  snow, 

Flung  high  in  air  their  rainbow  showers. 

Next  we  bear  of  the  good  Rusalki,  the  water-maiden,  who 
dwelt  in  the  great  rivers  of  Russia,  and  the  Merman  who  inha¬ 
bited  our  own  North  Sea,  and  last,  of  the  Neck  of  Scandinavia, 
whose  harpingmade  inconstant  lovers  mistake  the  pool  for  the  ford. 

Our  strictures  on  the  preface  do  not  apply  to  the  introduction, 
which  is  quite  in  place.  As  little  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the 
book  will  not  have  an  excellent  moral  effect.  It  will  do  good,  as 
everything  beautiful  does  good.  We  only  protest  against  being 
lectured  about  a  moral  purpose.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  that  on 
those  occasions  when  fairies  are  busiest — birthday-mornings  and 
Christmas-eves,  and  golden  and  silver  weddings — such  of  their 
number  as  are  within  the  influence  of  the  Saturday  Beview  may 
distribute  many  copies  of  the  Fairy  Family,  not  forgetting  to 
caution  its  author  to  make,  in  his  second  edition,  the  very  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  which  we  have  pointed  out. 


LIVES  OF  THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF  ARUNDEL* 

THE  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  publishing  one  of  the  manuscripts 
in  his  possession  relating  to  the  history  of  his  family,  has 
set  a  very  good  example.  There  must  be  many  family  manu¬ 
scripts  in  old  English  houses,  the  contents  of  which,  if  generally 
known,  would  be  useful  to  the  historian.  In  the  few  last  years, 
indeed,  we  have  had  several  publications  founded  more  or 
less  on  family  documents;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  not 
one  of  them  has  been  devoid  of  value  and  interest.  We  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  source  of  history. 
The  authors  are  almost  always  infected  with  family  prejudices, 
and  absoi’bed  in  the  admiration  of  family  grandeur.  They 
speak  freely  of  public  events ;  but  not  only  has  general  gossip 


*  The  Lives  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  of  Anne  Lucres  his 
Wife.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1 857. 
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been  almost  always  the  only  foundation  for  their  statements,  but 
they  have  received  this  gossip  through?  a  medium  sure  to  colour 
and  distort  the  information  it  has  conveyed.  We  should  not 
much  care  to  know  the  opinions  of  a  dependent  of  any  of  our 
great  ducal  families  on  the  current  politics  of  the  present  day  • 
nor  could  his  opinions  receive  a  value  from  the  mere  fact  that 
they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  the  writing  only  brought 
t0e  +i,g  lt  ctWo  centu.r.les  Hence.  All  the  statements,  therefore 
of  these  family  annalists  relating  to  matters  where  the  interests  of 
the  family  and  those  of  the  nation  have  intersected,  and  where 
the  writer  has  had  no  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  ought  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  suspicion  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  nothing  more  from  them  than  that  such 
was  the  current  talk  of  the  day  among  a  certain  class  or  section 
of  society  What  gives  these  publications  real  value  is  that 
they  complete  the  picture  of  persons  historically  famous,  or  that 
they  contain  incidental  and  undesigned  allusions  to  social  habits 
and  customs,  or  to  the  state  of  men’s  minds  and  feelings  at  the 
period  which  are  not  to  be  got  from  any  documents  of  a  more 
formal  and  public  kind. 

The  manuscript  now  published  contains  the  lives  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Arundel.  The  Ear!  of  Arundel  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Mary 
Queen  ot  Scots.  He  was  born  in  1557,  and  inherited  the  title 
and  estates  of  Arundel  through  his  mother.  At  the  early 
age  of  eleven,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Dacres— 
his  father,  who  was  her  guardian,  being  anxious  to  secure  her  as 
too  considerable  an  heiress  to  be  lost  out  of  the  family.  When  the 
Eari  was  fourteen  he  was  remarried  in  order  to  make  the  tie  more 
fully  binding  The  Duke,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had 
become  a  Protestant,  and  the  young  Earl  was  brought  up  in  that 
faith,  and  sent  to  Cambridge.  He  then  went  to  Court,  where  he 
led  a  loose  life  and  treated  his  wife  as  a  gay  young  man  would 
be  apt  to  treat  a  woman  who  had  been  fastened  on  him  for  life 
when  he  was  only  eleven.  Being,  however,  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tmn,  he  abandoned  the  Court  and  its  ways  at  an  early  age,  and 
having  fallen  111  with  Catholic  books  and  teachers,  he  resolved 
after  some  hesitation,  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic.  Fearing  the 
resentment  of  the  Queen,  he  attempted  to  flee  to  France,  but  his 

?? ' "t  aS  dlscover?d-  “d  to*  was  arrested.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  examined  before  the  Star  Chamber,  heavily  fined 

D,lr  red  ^  durinS  the  Queen’s  pleasure. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  detained  in  the  Tower  • 

but,  in  1588,  he  nearly  left  it  for  the  block  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  made  against  him  by  two  Catholic  gentlemen  and  a 
Catholic  priest,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was  arraigned  and  found  guilty  on  this 
charge,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  But  the  sentence 
was  never  executed;  and,  in  1595,  he  died  in  the  Tower,  of  a 
dysentery  ascribed  to  poison  by  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth.  His 
wife  long  survived  him  and  spent  the  years  of  her  protracted 
widowhood  in  works  of  charity  and  love.  Like  her  husband,  she 
had,  when  a  child,  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  But  she 
changed  her  religion  when  she  grew  up,  and  was  a  zealous 
Catholic  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  lives  are  important  or  inte¬ 
resting,  but  they  have  the  value  attaching  to  all  biographies  of 
persons  sincerely  and  unaffectedly  good.  Both  the  Earl  and  the 
Countess  were  devout  (patholics,  and  tried  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
of  their  creed.  Historically,  this  book  adds  little  to  our  mate- 
rids  for  a  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  it  throws 
some  little  light  on  the  religious  conflict  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
the  upper  class  during  the  first  period  of  the  Queen’s  reign, 
when  a  system  of  toleration  was  pursued.  We  are  struck  with 
the  indifference  with  which  persons  passed  from  one  religion  to 
tlie  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  that 
a  real  reaction  towards  Catholicism  set  in  after  the  Queen  had 
reigned  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  volume  also  gives 
several  instances  of  the  strong  measures  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  Catholics  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  made  up  her 
mmd  to  persecute.  The  writer  is  so  hostile  to  the  Queen,  and  so 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  her  policy,  that  few  of  his  state- 
ments  should  be  received  without  scruple.  Still  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  treated  with  considerable  harshness, 
and  that  the  Countess  was  very  ill-used.  She  was  never 
permitted  to  see  her  husband,  and  was  reduced  to  a  very  trying 
state  of  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  contains  passages 
which  prove  that  the  Catholics  were  ready  to  use  very  strong 
measures  to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  Earl  acknowledged  to 
the  Star  Chamber  that  he  had  written  a  letter  in  which  he  had 
stated  that  it  was  heartily  to  be  desired  that  some  means  should 
e  found  to  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Even  if  this  does 
not  point  to  assassination,  it  cannot  be  taken  in  any  very  innocent 
°™, can  doubt  that  there  was  a  Catholic  conspiracy 
agamst  Ehzabeth,  and  that  her  throne,  if  not  her  life,  was  at  stake 
,7  ™°8e.  “m°r  historical  incidents  which  we  search  for  iu 
books  of  this  kind  as  giving  a  life  and  body  to  history,  we  have 
only  found  one  in  this  volume  that  we  think  worthy  of  notice. 
nml  l  Urh0r+[C  aiteMhar  a,ft"  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
ChintlT?,  hC  dea^  °f  “e  Earl>  Mal7  Queen  of  Scots  sent  the 

relations  *  T  °^taPestr/>  “  wHich  she  figured  their  respective 
relations  to  the  House  of  Howard.  Considering  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances— that  Mary  had  played  so  coolly  with  the  vanity 
and  caprice  of  the  Duke,  that  the  Duke  had  been  married  three 
arnes  boffflre  he  become  her  victim,  and  that,  in  his  last 
marriage,  he  had  been  united  to  the  Countess  of  Arundel’s  own 


nofVo^w6.  A  80™thinS  droll,  something  too  characteristic 

Thi  !  b  t  8e.?h“ental  impertinence  of  this  gift. 

The  tapestry  shall  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
manuscript : —  u 

hf.,v?,l,lr,Tr;?,UCCni °f  Sc0tlnna,  a»d  Bowager  of  France,  mother  to  King  James, 
to  a 5  Pm  D<a  l'™  m  £n"  an<  (where  afterwards  she  was  most  unjustly  put 
to  death)  and  haring  notice  how  wise  and  worthily  the  Countesse  did  behave 
herself  all  that  time  in  which  the  Earl  her  husband  did  by  evil  counsel  absent 
bme  her^fnr  fl'om  her,  partly  to  comfort,  partly  to  shew  the  love  she 

Ter  a  tre®  framed,  whereon  two  turtles  sate,  on  either  side  one 
~reen  W  dlfferenc.e  .that>  by  that  on  the  right  hand,  there  were  two  or  three 
wholv  hare3  remamT’e'  ;  bJ  the  other,  none  at  all,  the  tree  on  that  side  being 
wlioly  bare  over  the  top  of  the  tree  were  these  words  wrought  in  silver 
forte  pares.  Signifying  that  herself  and  the  Countesse  represented 
by  those  two  turtles  were  alike  in  their  affections  to  two  persons  of  Pthe  same 
family,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk e,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  At  the  bottom  of  ye 
tree  on  that  where  the  former  turtle  sate  by  the  green  leaves  these  wor'ds 

Thew  thatTheUpht  7  S1VT  Haic  AdemPtum>  with  an  anchor  under  them  to 
shew  that  the  Countesse  whom  she  put  on  the  right  hand,  might  be  in  some 

kfnrW  t  h,CrpL0rd  Was  ?et  ahve,  tho’  by  reason  of  his  absence  and  u“! 
kindnes  towards  her,  she  mourn  d  as  a  turtle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
under  the  other  turtle  were  these  words  in  like  manner  wrought:  Ilia  per- 
emptum  with  certain  pieces  of  broken  boards,  signifying  that  her  own  hopes 

.,idnr;y,rracnd  v,tho  de,ath  °f  th®  ^  »he  mL^d  T. 

solitary  turtle  without  hope  of  comfort  or  redress. 


r 


SCENES  FKOM  ETHIOPIA.* 

F  an  Alexandrian  artist,  the  companion  of  Philo  Judaeus  on 
ins  embassy  to  Caligula,  should  suddenly  publish  in  London 
a  view  of  the  imperial  palace,  we  could  hardly  be  more  surprised 
than  we  were  when  we  opened  this  goodly  volume.  The  series 
oi  sketches  which  it  contains  were  made  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
attached  to  the  expedition  which  proceeded  under  Captain,  after¬ 
wards  Major,  Sir  William  Harris,  to  the  court  of  Shoa.  So  many 
events  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  since  1841  so 
many  explorations  have  begun,  continued,  and  ended  either  in 
failure  or  success,  that  we  must  shortly  remind  our  readers  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  remarkable  journey  which 
has  been  so  unexpectedly  recalled  to  us. 

In  1841,  the  Government  of  India  resolved  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  Negus,  or  king,  of  the  Christian  territory  of  Shoa.  This 
potentate  claims  to  be  descended  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
represents  the  early  Ethiopian  emperors.  The  object  of  the 
embassy  was  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade  to 
promote  commerce,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  Shoa  is  a  mountainous  district,  separated 
trom  the  coast  by  a  wide  and  arid  region,  which  belongs  to  the 
Danaku  confederacies,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs 
who  overran  this  part  of  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
Captam  Harris,  the  head  of  the  embassy,  reached  the  frontiers 
oi  Shoa  after  a  very  fatiguing  march  from  Tadjurra,  on  the  African 
coast,  during  the  course  of  which  some  of  his  attendants  were 
assassinated.  I  he  account  of  the  curious  form  of  Christianity 
established  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Shoa,  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  work  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  alter  his  return.  * 

Mr.  Bernatz  accompanied  Captain  Harris  on  his  voyage 
from  Bombay,  vid  Aden,  to  Tadjurra.  At  that  place,  however, 
a  considerable  delay  occurred,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
ot  obtaining  camels  to  transport  the  baggage  into  the  interior. 
At  length  it  was  arranged  that  the  party  should  be  divided 
and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1841,  Captain  Harris  and  the  principal 
officers  started  for  Shoa,  leaving  Mr.  Bernatz  with  others  behind. 
Mr.  Bernatz  remained  at  Tadjurra  till  orders  came  for  him  to 
return  to  Aden,  and  to  wait  there  till  further  notice.  About  the 
end  of  October  he  was  directed  to  sail  again  for  Tadjurra,  and 
to  prepare  to  join  Captain  Harris  at  Ankobar.  He  obeyed 
cheerfully,  although  the  expedition  bad  now  become  a  service 
ot  danger,  for  quarrels  had  arisen,  and  three  persons  connected 
with  the  Shoan  embassy  who  had  been  left  at  Tadjurra  had  been 
treacherously  murdered.  The  Sultan  of  Tadjurra  appeared  at 
first  inclined  to  make  difficulties,  but  a  hint  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  a  bombardment  from  a  vessel  of  war  which  lay  off  the 
harbour,  soon  brought  him  to  reason.  Mr.  Bernatz  and  his  com¬ 
panions  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  suffering  fre¬ 
quently  from  thirst,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  rice  and  coffee  and 
not  unfrequently  exposed  to  extreme  peril  from  the  hostility 
ot  the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  the  dreary  district 
extendmg  from  the  coast  to  the  Abyssinian  Highlands.  Near 
Eillalu  they  baited  for  a  month,  after  accomplishing  about 
one-ha  f  of  their  toilsome  journey.  Between  this  place  and 
the  bhoau  territory  they  ran  considerable  risk,  as  well 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Gallas  as  from  the  uild  elephants. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  Dinomala,  where  permission  to  cross 
the  frontier  was  given  to  them.  Christian  and  Hopeful  were 
not  more  delighted  when  they  reached  the  country  of  Beulah 
than  poor  Mr.  Bernatz  was  by  the  view  which  here  presented 
itself.  At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  the  lofty  and  fertile 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  stood  up  before  his  eyes,  wearied  with 
the  glare  of  the  desert : —  , 

They  rise  from  the  plain,  which  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  mountain  above  mountain,  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand 
teet;  and  by  the  labour  of  the  Christian  husbandmen  they  are  provided  with 
a  sort  of  terrace-like  plantation,  on  which  several  sorts  of  corn  are  grown. 

*  Scenes  from  Ethiopia.  By  John  Martin  Bernatz.  With  Descriptions  of 
me  Plates,  and  Extracts  from  a  J ournal  of  Travel.  London :  Longmans.  1 857. 
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The  summits  are  crowned  with  villages  and  hamlets,  over  which  Ankobar, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  rises  majestically  in  the  background,  at 
the  height  of  five  thousand  feet,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This  unex¬ 
pected  sight  of  the  Highlands  was  so  much  the  more  delightful  from  there 
not  having  been  a  trace  either  of  cultivation  or  human  habitation,  except 
the  huts  of  the  Bedouins,  on  the  whole  of  our  journey  from  the  seashore  to 
this  place,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles. 

Arrived  at  Ankobar,  Mr.  Bernatz  proceeded  to  make  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  take  sketches.  He  also  accompanied 
a  oreat  hunting  expedition  in  the  low  grounds  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mission 
while  in  Shoa,  he  refers  his  readers  to  the  work  of  Sir  William 
Harris.  That  production— as  many  persons,  who  have  perhaps 
forgotten  much  of  its  contents,  will  remember  with  a  shudder— 
is  written  in  a  style  which  renders  its  perusal  a  very  painful 
effort.  Its  author  was  determined  to  cloak  his  adventures  in  a 
garb  even  stranger  than  themselves  ;  and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  turgid  and  tasteless  compositions  in  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Bernatz  has  escaped  the  shoal  on  which  his  predecessor  was 
cast  away.  The  letter-press  of  his  volume,  which  is  quite  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  illustrations,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  observes 
carefully,  and  tells  what  he  has  seen  in  a  quiet  and  rational  way. 

His  first  two  sketches  belong  to  the  period  of  his  sojourn  at 
Aden,  and  correspond  with  the  descriptions  which  Mr.  Burton 
and  others  have  given  of  that  useful  but  most  detestable  settle- 
ment.  The  second  group  illustrates  Tadjurra  and  its  environs. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  not 
fertile,  but  near  the  mountains  there  is  a  rich  vegetation.  One 
sketch,  “A  Wood  near  Tadjurra,”  is  very  striking.  In  the 
foreground  are  seen  the  Asclepias  giganiea,  an  acacia,  and  an 
aloe,  growing  hard  by  a  pool  of  water  to  which  the  antelopes 
repair  to  quench  their  thirst.  Behind  these  rises  a  mass  of 
foliage,  above  which  we  can  distinguish  a  graceful  species  of 
palm.  Beyond  the  wood  is  a  bare  line  of  mountains,  and  over 
all,  the  lurid  sky  of  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  scene  which 
Mr.  Bernatz  has  depicted  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Slioan 
frontier,  is  undoubtedly  the  salt  lake,  J3a.hr  Assal.  It  lies  in  a 
deep  hollow,  more  than  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Bound  it  are  masses  of  lava,  and  broad  plains  of  solid  salt.  A 
small  blue  pool  sleeps  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  forms  the 
true  lake.  Year  by  year  it  diminishes  by  evaporation.  The 
time  will  come  when  it  must  entirely  disappear,  and  the  entire 
hollow  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  hard  salt.  Further  on  there  is  a  , 
picture  of  an  oasis  in  the  valley  of  Killalu.  We  are  tempted  to 
ask,  “  If  this  is  an  oasis,  what  must  the  desert  be  ?’  I  lie  promi¬ 
nent  figures  are  three  crocodiles,  and  the  whole  scene  takes  us 
back  to  those  pleasant  days  when  the  Megalosaurus  wandered  at 
his  own  sweet  will.  A  representation  of  a  very  perfect  mirage 
and  of  a  sandstorm  may  also  be  noticed. 

Amongst  the  Shoan  views,  there  is  one  of  “Ankobar  from  the 
South”  which  deserves  mention.  The  capital  of  Shoa  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mass  of  mountain-like,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  Civitella  and  many  other  towns  amongst 
the  Apennines.  Not  far  from  Ankobar  is  a  monastery,  where  the 
monks  sleep  strapped  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  preserve  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  On  being  asked  by  the  visitors  the  reason  of  this 
unusual  practice,  they  answered  that  they  wished  to  “  appear 
upright  before  the  Lord.”  The  sketches  on  the  river  Beresa 
and  “  Ankobar  from  the  North,”  are  very  beautiful.  In  the  pic- 
ture  of  a  religious  procession  from  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  is 
introduced  a  sketch  of  the  sacred  edifice.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  buildings  of  the  country  only  in  having  a  cross  upon 
the  roof  The  shape  is  somewhat  like  that  of  an  umbrella.  It 
appears,’ oddly  enough,  that  in  Abyssinia  the  parasol  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Church.  Judaism  has  left  many  traces  in  Abys¬ 
sinian  Christianity.  The  churches  are  divided,  like  the  temple, 
into  three  parts — an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  with  a  Holy  ol 
Holies.  Circumcision  and  baptism  are  both  administered,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  both  kept  sacred.  On  Saturday  it  is 
thought  wrong  to  commence  a  journey.  Sacrifices  also  form 
part  of  the  religious  customs  of  Shoa.  Several  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the  slave-trade.  From  the 
slave  markets  of  Shoa  are  supplied  the  traders  of  Harar,  of  Zeyla 
and  Tadjurra.  We  have  already,  in  noticing  Mr.  Burton  s  First 
Footsteps  in  Eastern  Africa,  drawn  attention  to  his  remarks  on 
the  influence  which  Great  Britain  might  exercise  in  putting  down 
the  commerce  in  slaves  along  the  Bed  Sea. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  those  views 
in  which  Mr.  Bernatz  has  represented  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  In  truth,  these  are  the  only  ones  which  we  are  able  to 
look  upon  with  any  satisfaction.  A  primeval  forest  may  have 
few  attractions  when  compared  with  a  scene  where  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  great  deeds  gives  a  richer  glow  to  the  sunset,  and  a 
deeper  purple  to  the  hills  ;  but  the  presence  of  man,  when  it  does 
not  greatly  elevate,"  always  debases  a  landscape.  Again  and 
again,  when  looking  over  this  volume,  we  have  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  hunting,  the  warfare,  or  the  social  life  of 
degraded  humanity,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  rocks  of  the 
desert,  or  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  the  wild  elephant  or 
the  leopard  are  the  most  disturbing  elements  of  the  view, 
repeating ,  to  ourselves  the  words  which  Humboldt  has  chosen 
for  the  motto  of  his  Aspects  of  Nature  .— 

Auf  den  Bergen  ist  Freiheit !  Der  Fauch  der  Griifte 
Steigt  nicht  hinauf  in  die  reinen  Liifte  ; 

Die  Welt  ist  vollkommen  iiberall. 

Wo  der  Mensoh  nicht  hinkommt  mit  Miner  Qual. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— IL  DON  GIOVANNI.— 

Piccolomini,  Spezia,  Ortolani,  Alboni,  Belaet,  Belletti,  Beneventano, 

Corsi,  Vialetti,  and  Giuglini.  _ „  ,  ,  ,  _ 

MONDAY  MORNING,  June  29th,  IL  DON  GIOVANNI,  to  be  preceded  l>y 
the  Last  Act  of  LA  SONNAMBULA.  Amina,  Mdme.  Alboni:  Elvino,  Sig.  Belabt. 
Between  the  Operas,  a  Divertissement,  in  which  Mdlle.  Borchetti  will  appear,  ihe 
performance  will  commence  at  half-past  One,  and  terminate  at  Five  o  clock. 

TUESDAY,  June  30th,  IL  TROVATORE.  .. 

THURSDAY,  July  2nd  (an  Extra  Night),  LA  TRAVIATA  ;  and  a  Ballet  Divertisse¬ 
ment,  in  which  Mdlle.  Borchetti,  and  Mdlle.  Perea  Nina  will  appear. 
WEDNESDAY,  July  8th,  Mr.  BENEDICT'S  LAST  GRAND  CONCERT. 

Prices  for  the  Morning  Performance  as  follows Boxes— Pit  and  One  Pair,  £4  49. 
Grand  Tier,  £5  5s.,  Second  Tier,  £3  3s.,  Half-Circle,  £1  11s.  6d.,  Pit,  8s.  6d.,  I  it  Stalls, 
2ls.,  Gallery  Stalls,  5s..  Gallery,  3s.  To  be  had  at  the  Box-office  at  the  theatre. 


MR.  ALBERT  SMITH’S  MONT  BLANC,  BADEN,  UP  THE 

RHINE,  and  PARIS,  is  NOW  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  (except  Saturday), 
at  Eight  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  area,  2s. ;  gallery,  Is.  Stalls  can  be  secured  at  the  Box- 
office,  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly,  every  day,  between  Eleven  and  i  our,  without 
any  extra  charge.  The  looming  Representations  take  place  every  Tuesday  ana 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock. _ 


Bank  of  deposit— national  assurance  and 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 

No.  3,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  i  No.  8,  Cherry-street,  Birmingham. 

(Head  Office).  1  No.  9,  Pavilion-Buildings,  Brighton-. 

No.  2,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh,  j  No.  64,  High-street,  Lewes. 

No.  202,  Union-street,  Aberdeen.  |  No.  9,  Westmoreland-street,  Dubliit. 
Established  May,  1844. 

EMPOWERED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

This  Company  was  established  in  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the  Public  an 
easy  and  unquestionably  safe  mode  of  Investment,  with  a  high  and  uniform  rate  or 

InThe  pian  of  the  Bank  of  Deposit  differs  entirely  from  that  of  ordinary  Banks  in  the 
mode  of  employing  Capital-Money  deposited  with  this  Company  being her 
upon  well-secured  Life  Interests,  Reversions  in  the  Government  I unds  or  other 
property  of  ample  value.  This  class  of  Securities,  although  not  immediately  con 
vertible,  it  is  well  known  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  profit,  combined  with  perfect 
safety.  Further,  Loans  made  by  the  Company  are  collaterally  secured  by  a  Policy  or 
Assurance  on  the  Life  of  the  Borrower,  or  his  Nominee,  effected  at  a  rate  of  Piemium 
which  insures  the  validity  of  the  Policy  against  every  possible  contingency 

Thus  Depositors  are  effectually  protected  against  the  possibility  of  loss,  whilst  tne 
large  and  constantly  increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  Pi rennums  on  Assuran vei s 
thus  effected,  yields  ample  profit  to  the  Company,  and  provides  for  all  the  expenses  oh 

m  I)eposit  Accounts  may  be  opened  with  sums  of  any  amount,  and  increased  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  convenience  of  Depositors. 

A  receipt,  signed  by  two  Directors,  is  given  for  each  sum  deposited. 

Rate  and  Payment  op  Interest.  . 

The  rate  of  Interest  since  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  has  never  been  less 
than  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  same  careful 
and  judicious  selection  from  Securities  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  will  enable 
the  Board  of  Management  to  continue  this  rate  to  Depositors.  . 

The  Interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July,  on  the  amount  standing  in  the  T*ame  of 
the  Depositor  on  the  30th  of  June  and  31st  of  December ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of 
parties' residing  at  a  distance,  may  be  received  at  tlie  Branch  Offices,  or  remitted 
through  Country  Bankers.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Forms  for  opening  Accounts,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Branches  or  Agencies,  or 
they  will  be  forwarded,  Post  free,  on  application  to  the  Managing  Director. 


TT'Q.UI  TABLE  ASSURANCE  SOCIEi  Y.— 

hi  Office-NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKF1UARS.  Established  in  1762. 
Capital  on  the  31st  December,  1856,  £7,000,000  sterling. 

Income  of  the  Society  upwards  of  £100,000  per  annum. 

The  Equitable  is  a  Mutual  Society,  and  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  appropriated  t« 

^Assurances  may  be  effected  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  and  the  »ame 

L'a  Weekly  Court  of  Directors  is  held  every  Wednesday,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  to  receive 
Proposals  for  New  Assurances.  ,  . 

A  short  account,  explanatory  of  the  advantages  and  security  afforded  to  Assurers, 

roaIob'clohck.  °“  applicati0n  at  the  0ffice’where  ^tHcWoRGAN3 ^ActZy 


Ct  COT  TUSH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1831.  , 

The  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  m  Edm- 
burgh  on  the  6th  of  May,  David  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  by  the 
Directors  stated,  that  the  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  ending  1st  March 
last,  was  658,  the  sums  thereby  assured  being  £300,416,  and  the  Annual  Premium 
thereon,  £9589— all  of  which  exceed,  in  every  particular,  those  ot  th|  7ear- 

The  Invested  Funds  ofthe  Society  amount  to  ...  .  ±'1>029,bU4 

The  Annual  Revenue,  to .  aa*’oa« 

The  Existing  Assurances,  to . •  •  ;  •  •  4,BBZ,uao 

Copies  ofthe  Report  may  now  he  obtained  at  theSocmt^s  Manager_ 

Head  Offico— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office-26,  POULTRY, E.C.  ^  ^ 

Western  Loudon  Office.-6A,  JAMES'S  S™^L ES ^LE VER,  Y~ 


OVERNMENT  CONTRACTS— This  subject  being  under  the 

consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Contractors  who,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  inquiry,  have 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  l 

formation  from  those  best  acquainted  with  “u!,'!°rkluS  ip^s “r^tr^t'are1 

been  stated  that  favouritism  is  exercised ;  that  the  conditions  of  a  Contract  are  aro 
trary,  and  sometimes  tyrannically  enforced,  whilst,  at  other  tunes  they '  are i evaded  with 
impunity;  that  the  inspection  is  sometimes  made  by  ignorant  or tit, 
miners  and  sometimes  by  venal  Officers  acting  under  improper  influences,  and  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  desirable  that  these  imputations  upon  Officials, 
if  true,  should  he  established  by  evidence  before  the  Committee  now  sitting  It  is 
also  desirable  that  information  be  supplied  as  to  the  sale  of  Stores,  &c.,  m  the 
several  Departments,  whether  by  Auction,  or  by  private  Contract,  with  the  original 
price  of  the  Article  what  it  produced  on  Sale,  and  at  what  cost  it  could  be  replaced  to 
the  Government.  Those  possessing  information  upon  these 

invited  to  communicate  personally,  or  by  letter,  with  JAMES  ACLAiND. 

16,  Cannon-street,  City,  June,  1857. _ _ _ _ 

DR  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

The  powerful  curative  properties  of  this  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  skm 
diseases  are  now  universally  acknowledged  by  the  faculty  Mr.  ThomM  Hun^he 
well-known  writer  on  cutaneous  affections,  in  a  communication  to  the  Medical  nme 
end  Gazette  ”  observes — “  I  have  now  prescribed  it  in  about  120  cases  of  skin  disease. 
It  is  bare  justice  to  Dr.  de  Jongh  to  say  that  the  success  attending  its  use  in  dispensary 

practice  ftdly  satisfies  me  that  he  has  not  exaggerated  its  value.  _  p.  . 

p  Dr  De  Jongh's  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  m  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. ,  1  ints, 
4sD9d  D  Quarts,  9s. ;  capsuled  and  labelled  with  his  stamp  and  s'gnature,  without 
which  hone  CAN  possibly  be  genuine,  by  most  respectable  Chemists  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEPOT,  _______ 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DE.  DE  JONGH’S  SOLE  BRITISH  CONSIGNEES, 

By  whom  the  Oil  is  daily  forwarded  to  all  parts  ofthe  Metropolis, 
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TF  YOU  WANT  A  PRINTER,  apply  as  under,  and  every  infor- 
JL  matton  will  be  given  to  enable  any  one  who  wishes  to  bring  his  thoughts  before 
the  Public,  to  do  so  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Every  description  of  Commercial  and  General  Printing,  Lithography  and 
Book-binding  executed,  and  Account  Book  and  Stationery  supplied. 

_ Kichard  Barrett,  Mark-lane,  London.  Established  25  Years. 

rnilEjOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  is  now  OPEN  to  the 

Public  daily,  from  Ten  till  Four,  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Ten.  Admission  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  free  ■  on  Wednesdays 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  Sixpence  each  Person.  vv  eanesaays, 

_ _ _  By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Simn'S  of  Long  Cloth,  Linen,  and  Coloured  Flannel,  unequalled 

I.  a"d  a?cura£y  in  the  St.  are  cut  out  on  the  premises,  and  the  sizes 

registeied  foi  future  orders,  by  Popr  and  Plante,  4,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-Mall. 

Real  Spanish  mantillas.— a.  blaokdoune  invites 

the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  inspect  a  choice  assortment  of  the  above  MANTI  I.LAS 
iludlcy-street.'Grosvenor-square!1  Thc  0ri*“  Spanish  D<=Pot,  56a,  South 

A  N  OXFORD  SCHOLAR,  B.A.,  who  has  taken  honours  in  both 

iioW  P  Wi-shes  “I®  °r  two  I’uPils  t0  rea<1  with  him  in  the  Long  Vaca- 

tion.  I  urther  infoimation  and  references  may  be  had  by  a  letter  addressed  to  7  V  y 
care  of  Mr.  Hammans,  Bookseller,  High-street.  Oxford.  J  CSSed  to  L.  Y.  X.,  | 

TUTORSHIP.— A  Gentleman  who  has  just  graduated  at  Oxford 
It EOlyGGA  AND  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections 

^Thad  at  2Ch5S10a2O  *60 tn^on*' ePst-udy  of  th®se  interesting-  branches  of  Science,  can 
M,esty,  149,^StrancL  Londom°^Aho]IGeolo^c^  M^is.^Hammers.^BoMts'^8*  l° 

Mr,  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

_-TyM?HLLS,dPoBLYB™S-  A  Seri6S  0f  Photo^aphic  Portraits, 
Memo°ir?Umber  ^  JU“e  C°ntainS  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  Esq.,  R.A.,  with 


L 


Maull  and  Polyblank,  55,  Gracechureli-street,  and  187a,  Piccadilly:  and 
David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street. 


R  IPP10PHE(iUE  DES  CHEMINS  DE  FER.  This  interesting 

*AA/"  DAWSON  and  SONS  regularly  SUPPLY  tlm  S  tTlTUii  iv 
VV  .  REVIEW  and  the  other  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  in 

— - Abehuich-yard,  and  74,  Cannon-street,  City.  E.C. ;  Established  1809. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  LIBRARY,  No.  6.  ~ 

LNow  ready.  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.,  sewed ;  4s.  cloth  Post  free 

ECTURES  ON  THE  BRITISH  POETS.  By  Henry  Reed 

Author  of  “Introduction  to  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson 
_ _ John  1 .  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  Paternoster-row 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

T°mSsvSotS^BAYS’  by  an  0ld  Boy>  is  ^ady, 

boy  life  ever^yet^pubUshed.'”— ^)ccta?OT',^2nd  May,  1857.rCS  *  ^  beMe1'  S°rt  °f  Scho01' 

_  Macmillan  and  Co,,  Cambridge. 

THE  MICi{0SC°PE-  Dy  Lionel 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington-streefc. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is. ;  by  Post,  Is.  Id 

ON  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  AND  THE  FATHOT OGTOAT 
V_7  CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  THROAT  NOSF  A V 1,  r AT!  t  v  1  A  J 
pa* 2 * 4 SnumS *,U&c?°n  th®  MetroPolitai1  Ear  Infirmary,’  Inventor  of  the  A^tificIa^T^m- 
“  A  careful  perusal  has  convinced  us  that  thc  author  is  correct  in  his  views  •  Ids 

noPSlSte  —  b*®“  ^ 

--  _ John  Churchill,  New  Burling! on-street . 

the  law  of  marriage. 

This  day,  8vo,  Is. 

f  I  ’ll E  SPEECH  OF  BARON  YON  GERLACH  TN  TTTP 

_ _ _ __ _ John  Murray,  Albcmarlc-street. 


A 


N  N 


the  new  novel. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  Vols. 

E  S  H  E  R  W 


0  0  D. 


“  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  book  so  interesting  as  this.  The  deen  nassinnnte 

_ _ . _ London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Bnrlington-street. 

ANDERSEN’S  NEW  WORK.  "  ~ 

_  Now  ready,  Crown  8vo,  6s.,  Post  free, 

T0Autho’r^T^mprIv?saBE;  By  ^  CflRISTIAN  ANDERSEN, 
N'XtpeT  18  T‘Vid’  PleaSant’  3nd  fu"  0f  th0  P^turesque  quality  ."-Lloyd's 

— - -  London:  Richahd  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

In  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

ISCOURSES  ON  THE  FALL,  AND  ITS  RFSTTTTS  “Rtt 

the  Rev.  J.  Hannah,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  Trinity  ,  College,  G^Sf8,  By 
__ London.  Ritingtons,  Waterloo-place;  and  Grant  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 

In  Small  8vo,  price  6s.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

I  GENES  S,  ITS  TRIALS  AND  BLESSINGS. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

l»L?£ATEKS  F0K  THE  SICK  DYING.  Second  Edi. 


T 


HE 


Now  published,  in  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  450,  cloth,  price  l’s 

LIFE  OF  HANDEL.  By  VtctoY  Schoelcheb. 

1  rubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row.  London. 


_  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  morocco  elegant  7s 

>ROVEllBIAL  AND  MORAL  THOUGHTS.  In  a  series  of 

Essays.  Ily  Charles  Henry  Hanger.  a  &enes  01 

_ _ London :  James  Cornish,  297,  Holborn.  W.C. 


D 


S 


2-HELP  A™  COMFORT  FOR  THE 

Second  Edition,  One  Shilling. 

Au?ho8A?6dED  P0EMS  EOR  MOURNERS. 


SICK  POOR. 
From  various 


The  s?c™  °N  THE  SERVICE  E0R  THE  VISITATION  OF 


.  _  _  _  This  day  is  published, 

THE  ATHELINGS;  or,  the  Three  Gifts.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Magazine."V0  S-’P0St  8v0’ pnce  £1  ll9‘  6d-  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s 

_ _ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

REAUTIFUL  POETRY  for  JULY,  price  4d.,  the  choicest  of  the 

I  AJ  ^  present  and  the  past.  A  volume  annually.  Vols.  1.  to  IV  price  5s  tid  each  or 
I  Critieoifice  29,  E°s“x  sHreePreSC1‘tS’  ^  the  last  ™  our  langu^e. 

BAGSTER’S  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL:  a  Com- 

mentary  m  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

I  n  BOOSTER'S  LARGE  PRINT  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE-  each 

I  Book  separate.  Introductions,  Indexes,  Maps.  Specimens,  by  Post,  free. 

London:  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster-row." 

I  _ Catalogues  of  Billies  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  Post,  free. 

NEW  LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  BY  ARCHDEACON  ABRAHAM. 

Just  published,  price  2s.,  12mo,  bound, 

A  N  AEEIDE*CE  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  in  accordance 

I  ala  Ar?.?id  s  Exercise  Books.  By  the  Venerable  Charles  John  Abraham 
Archdeacon  of  Waitemata,  New  Zealand.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  ‘  ’ 

I  London:  E.  P.  Williams,  Bride-court,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars: 

I _ and  Eton  College. 

In  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth, 

TA?EE®  E®R  CALCULATING  MEASUREMENT  FREIGHTS 

so  aad  Outwards,  at  rates  ranging  from  2s.  Cd.  to  £20  per  ton  of  40  and 

50  cubic  feet  and  embracing  measurements  from  1  inch  to  6000  cubic  feet  •  to  which 
iB  added  An  Appendix,  containing  the  various  Weights  and  Currencies  of  the  principal 
Shipping  Ports  of  India.  By  B.  James  Monro.  principal 

_ _ Richardson  Brothers,  23,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  WORK. 

On  Monday,  June  29th,  will  be  published  in  the  “  London  Journal’'  the  commencement 
of  an  entirely  new  Romance,  entitled, 

WHmUAcLIE  S-  By  tlle  Author  of  “  Never  too  late  to 

_ _ London  :  G.  Vickers,  334,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  5s.  post  free, 

JMPROVISATIONS  FROM  THE  SPIRIT. 

Just  published,  6s.,  post  free,  7s. 

SPIRIT  MANIFESTATIONS.  A  Lecture  by  John  Smith 

JLxMER.  ■' 

London:  William  White,  36,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.C. 


rrHHn^w-o  VaAIBRAR1ES— 1 CHURTON’S,  BOOTH’S,  AND 

ReS‘ent-street,  London,  W.,  next  thc  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
List  of  New  Books  lately  added  in  English,  French,  and  German  literature : — 


Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization.  Vol  I 
Summer  Months  in  the  Alps.  By  Hinch- 
liffe. 

Col.  Mountain’s  Memoirs. 

Weld's  Vacation  Tour  in  Ireland. 

The  Professor.  By  Currer  Bell. 

Life  of  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 

Our  College. - The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Athelings.  By  Margaret  Oliphant. 
Marryat’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Second 
Edition. 

Ruskin’s  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Way-side  Fancies.  By  Mrs.  Broderip. 
Memoirs  of  Felice  Orsini. 

The  Tent  and  the  Kahn.  By  Stewart. 
The  Militiaman  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson,  the  Railway 
Engineer. 

The  Norse  Folk.  By  Brace. 

lo  Be,  or  Not  to  Be  ?  By  Andersen. 

Fortune’s  Chinese  in  1853-56. 

Robertson's  Trinity  Chapel  Sermons. 
Third  Series. 

The  University.  By  Kirkpatrick. 
Thackeray’s  Miscellanies.  Vol,  IV. 
Romany  Rye.  By  Borrow. 

Lavengro.  Dy  Borrow. 


Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  Lords  Kenyon, 
Ellenborough,  and  Teuterden. 

Napier’s  Life.  4  Vols. — Herschel’s  Essays. 
Bacon’s  Works.  By  Ellis,  Spedding,  and 
Heath.  3  Vols. 

Arago’s  Biographies  of  DistinguishcdMen. 
Memoirs  of  St.  Simon.  By  Bayle  St. 
John. 

Barth’s  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  Vols.  I„  II.,  III. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Leonora  d’Orco.  By  G.  P.  K.  James. 

The  Two  Aristocracies.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 
Chow,  Chow.  By  Lady  Falkland. 

Two  Years  Ago.  By  Kingsley. 

Photo,  the  Suliote.  By  Morier. 

Hue’s  Christianity  in  China. 

Bombay  to  Bushire. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Spottiswoode’s  Tarantasse  Journey. 
Bunbury’s  Russia  after  the  War. 

Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District. 

Below  the  Surface. - Dark  and  Fair. 

Sister  of  Charity.  By  Mrs.  Challice. 
Under  the  Lime  Trees. 


Cassagnae,  Histoire  de  la  chute  du  Roi 
Louis  Philippe.  2  Tomes. 

Nouvion,  Histoire  du  Regne  do  Louis 
Philippe.  Tome  1. 

Nodier,  Contes  de  la  Veillde. 

Histoires  Tenebreuses.  Par  Joly. 

Une  Famille  Toungouse.  Par  Mdrae.  de 
Bogrdef-Kperanski. 

Les  Chauffeurs.  Par  Elie  Berthet.  5  Tomes. 

I  Bacon.  Par  C.  de  Remusat. 

Rielilieu.  Par  Michelet. 

Villemain,  Choix  d’Etudes  Littdraires. 

Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal. 

Domenech,  Journal  d’un  Missionaire  au 
Texas  et  an  Mexique. 

Barante,  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biogra- 
phiques. 

Du.  Casse,  Precis  Historique  des  Opera¬ 
tions  Militaires  en  Orient. 

Le  Ddmon  d’Argent.  Par  Conscience. 

Germaine.  Par  About. 

La  Paienne.  Par  Pieliat. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobrieres.  Par  Madame  C. 
Reybaud. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse.  9  tomes. 

Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consuiat.  Tome  XV. 

Le  Chevalier  Sarti.  Par  Scudo. 

La  Libertd  de  Conscience.  Par  jules 
Simon. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 


Mademoiselle  la  Ruine.  Par  Montepin. 
Madame  Bovary.  Par  Faubert. 

La  Terre  et  l’Horame.  Par  Maury. 
Channing  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres.  Par 
Remusat. 

Causdries  de  Samedi.  Par  Pointmartin. 
Rdforme.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Guerre  de  Religion.  Par  Michelet. 

La  Boite  d’Argent.  Par  Dumas  fils. 

Les  Metis  de  la  Savane.  Par  Carry. 
Raoul  Desloges.  Par  Alphonse  Karr. 

2  tomes. 

Gerstacker,  Aus  dem  Matrosenleben. 
Biirfussell  von  Auerbach. 

Tauschungen,  von  Koenig. 

Kohl.  J.  G.  Reisen  un  Nordwesten  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten. 

Meine  Zweitc  Weltreise.  Von  Ida  Pfeiffer. 

4  bde. 

Der  Augenblick  des  Gluck’s.  Von  Hack- 
lander.  2  bde. 

Sophie  Charlotte,  die  philosophische 
Konigin.  Von  Bacher.  3  bde. 
Norddeutsehes  Leben.  Von  Eduarde 
Ziehen.  2  bde. 

Schatzkartlein  des  Gevathermanns.  Voa 
Auerbach. 

Soli  und  Habcn.  Von  Freytag. 

Stein’s  Leben.  Von  G.  H.  Pertz.  7  bde. 


Subscription,  One  Guinea  upwards. 

Terms  for  Country  Subscriptions  and  Book  Societies,  sent  on  application. 

All  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  Essays,— Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Revue  de  Paris,  Revue  Contemporaine,  Hansbliitter,  &c’,  4c, 
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This  day,  Post  8vo,  9s. 

LIVINGSTONE;  OR,  THOROUGH. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ _ 

This  Day,  Pcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ISHOP  HORNE’S  APHORISMS  AND  OPINIONS.  With 

Biographical  sketch  and  Notes. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 


H 


This  day,' Third  Edition,  Revised,  6s. 

ISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  By  F.  C. 

Massingberd,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Ormsby. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


This  day,  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  2  Vols.  3vo,  30s. 

Principles  of  political  economy,  with  some  of  their 

Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

By  the  same  Author,  Fourth  Edition,  2  Vols.  8vo,  25s. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 

London:  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

WATERS.  By  the  Author  of  “Dorothy.” 


S 


TILL 


By  the  same  Author, 

DOROTHY.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

DE  CRESSY.  4s.  6d. 

London :  John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ _ 

Cheap  Edition,  1  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

TY  I  G  B  Y  GRAND.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

By  the  same  Author, 

KATE  COVENTRY.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  2  Vols.,  15s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Now  publishing, 

ft  RITICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  ST. 

PAUL'S  EPISTLES,  with  a  revised  Translation.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

I.  GALATIANS,  7s.  6d.  II.  EPHESIANS,  7s.  6d. 

III.  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  10s.  6d. 

IV.  PHIL1PPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON.  [In  the  press. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 


Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  By  Charles  Kingsley, 

Rector  of  Eversley. 

By  the  same  Author, 

TWENTY-FIVE  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Fourth  Edition, 
2s.  6d. 

THE  SAINT’S  TRAGEDY.  Cheap  Edition,  2s. 

YEAST:  A  Problem.  Cheap  Edition,  5s. 

HYPATIA.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Soif,  West  Strand. _ 


o 


Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth 

UR  COLLEGE.  LEAVES  FROM  AN  UNDERGRADUATE’S 

SCRIBBLING  BOOK. 

London:  G.  Earle,  67,  Castle-street  East,  Berners-street. 


rnilE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW— No.  CCXV.,  July,  1857  — 

L  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers  immediately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  be  received  later  than 
Monday,  July  6th. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row, _ 


TO  SWISS  TOURISTS. 

In  Post  8vo,  with  Plate  and  Coloured  Map,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

AN  ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC  BY  A  NEW  ROUTE  AND 

WITHOUT  GUIDES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.;  and  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte  Rosa. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. _ 


NEW  POEMS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.” 
On  Friday  next  will  be  published,  in  Feap.  8vo, 

OEMS.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 


By  the  same  Author,  to  be  published  on  the  same  day, 

WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT:  A  Dramatic  Poem. 

Edition,  uniform  with  the  above,  in  Fcap.  8vo. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 


Second 


DR.  BARTH’S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Just  published,  3  Vols.  8vo,  with  11  Maps,  36  tinted  Illustrations,  and  100 
Woodcuts,  price  63s.  cloth, 

rp RAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  NORTH  and  CENTRAL 

AFRICA  :  being  the  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Years  1849-1855.  By  Henry  Barth, 
Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  &c. 


him  at  once  in  the  same  category  as 
Mansfield  Parkyns,  Burton,  Wallin,  Ander¬ 
son,  and  his  own  distinguished  country¬ 
woman,  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.” — Athe¬ 
naeum . 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS; 

rn HE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING:  In  Letters  to  Befrmne^ 

I  Bv  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters  Stones  of  Venice, 

‘Seven Tamps  of  Architecture.”  &e.  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations _draw V 

Author.  L 

n. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  ROBERTSON’S  SERMONS. 

cjermons  preached  at  trinity  chapel 

to  BRIGHTON.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robebtson,  M.A.,  the  Incumbent,  lhird 
Series,  with  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

nr. 

rpHE  MILITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  Bein| 

1  the  History  of  a  Militia  Regiment.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  Fost 
8vo,  9s.  cloth. 

IV. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SALT  LAKE:  Being  a  Journey  across 

the  Plains  to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By  Wm.  Chandless.  Post  Svo. 
With  a  Map.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHlhL. _ . 


‘  For  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  the 
three  volumes  before  us  greatly  surpass 
every  other  work  on  African  travel  with 
which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet.  .  .  . 

As  an  indefatigable  traveller,  Dr.  Barth’s 
merits  are  undoubted,  and  we  may  place 
***  Vols.  IV.  and  V„  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  in  the  Autumn. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

GONZAGA  DI  CAPPONI :  A  Dramatic  Romance.  By  Henry 

Solly. 

“  ‘  Gonzaga  di  Capponi’  is  a  drama  rising  often  to  a  noble  strain.” — Examiner. 

“The  following  soliloquy  may  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Solly’s  vigorous  verse.” — 
Athenceum 

“  A  remarkable  dramatic  story  ofmediceval  Florence.  .  .  .  Full  of  manly  vigour  and 
feeling.” — Guardian. 

“This  drama.  .  .  .  is' vigorously  written,  and  the  character  of  its  hero  very  ably 
drawn.  .  .  .  The  delineation  of  Riccia,  Lando’s  sister,  is  very  lovely.” — Eclectic 
Review. 

“  Historically,  its  Btory  is  of  keen  interest.  Lando  and  Gonzaga  would  make  the 
fortune  of  some  actors.” — Critic. 

“  The  struggles  of  Gonzaga’s  higher  nature  are  terrible  exhibitions  of  the  sternest 
conflicts  of  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  Riccia  ...  is  a  beautiful  conception.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  work  of  real  art.  .  .  .  The  character  of  Gonzaga  is  a  master-piece.” — Inquirer. 

“  The  incidents  are  very  romantic.  .  ,  .The  leading  character  is  pourtrayed  with 
great  power." — Morning  Post. 

London;  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  Longmans,  and  Robebis, 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


J^UCIAN  PLAYFAIR. 


By  Thomas  Mackern. 


In  3  Vols. 

[Just  ready-. 


rpHE  PROFESSOR.  By  Curiier  Bell,  Author  of  “Jane 

I  Eyre,”  Shirley,”  “Villette,”  &c.  In  2  Vols. 

“  We  think  the  friends  of  Charlotte  Bronte  have  shown  sound  judgment  m  publisb- 
ing  ‘  The  Professor.’  It  throws  a  strong  light  on  many  of  the  characteristic  tons,  of 
her  thought,  on  her  most  cherished  feelings,  and  on  the  position  she  assumed  towards 
her  neighbours  and  acquaintances.  It  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the  curious  psycholo 
gical  study  afforded  by  the  history  of  this  generous,  passionate  recluse.  It  shov is  the 
first  germs  of  conception,  whicli  afterwards  expanded  and  ripened  into  the  great  erea 
tions  of  her  imagination.” — Saturday  Review. 

in, 

"DELOW  THE  SURFACE:  A  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

“The  book  is  unquestionably  clever  and  entertaining.  It  is  a  tele  superior  to 
ordinary  novels  in  its  practical  application  to  the  phases  of  actual  hfe.  The  ®ty  e 
level,  plain,  and  in  good  taste— felicitous  epigrams  flashing  through  the  tissu.  here 

3D“  ‘  lielow  the  Surface’  bears  out  the  title  well.  The  incidents  are  naturally  and 
dramatically  introduced,  and  all  the  provincial  scenes  are  vividl  represented.  It  is  a 
decided  success.” — Press. 

IV. 

THE  ROUA  PASS;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands.  By 

Erick  Mackbnzie.  3  Vols.  ,  _  , 

“  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a  novel  as  the  Roua  Pass.  The  story 
is  well  contrived  and  well  told ;  the  incidents  are  natural  and  varied,  several  ot  the 
characters  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  fresh,  powertul  and  original. 
The  Highland  scenery  is  described  with  truth  and  feeling.’ ■—Sch.rday  Review 

“  This  novel  we  have  read  through  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  full  ot  lite-like 
descriptions  aud  finished  portraits.’’— Press  „ 

“  A  capital  fiction.  As  a  landscape  novel  it  is  altogether  dehghtfuL  — Globe . 

v. 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK;  a  Romance  of  Venice.  By  Thomas 

Doubledat.  2  Vols.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

“  The  ‘  Eve  of  St.  Mark’  is  not  only  well  written,  but  adroitly  constructed  and  inte. 
resting.” — Athenaeum. 

VI. 

1PRIENDS  OF  BOHEMIA;  or,  Phases  of  London  Life.  By  E. 

’  M.  WniTTY,  Author  of  the  “Governing  Classes.”  2  Vols.,  Post  8vo. 

‘“Mr.  Whittyis  a  genuine  satirist,  employing  satire  for  a  genuine  purpose.  You 
laugh  with  him  very  much ;  hut  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in  thought.  His  style 
is  serious,  and  his  cast  of  mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin  to  that  ot 
Jacques  and  that  of  Timon.  He  works  with  a  desire  to  influence,  rather  than  with  a 
wish  to  amuse.” — Athenceum. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. _ 


D 


NEW  SERIAL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HARRY  LORREQUER,” 

IN  MONTHLY  NUMBERS. 

On  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published  Number  One,  price  IS.,  of 

AVENPORT  DUNN.  By  Charles  Lever.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  “Phiz.” 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


NEW  DIVORCE  BILL. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  2s.,  or  for  distribution,  6  copies  9s.,  free  by  post,  9s.  6d. 

/CONSIDERATIONS  ON  DIVORCE,  A  VINCULO  MATRI- 

MONII,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  By  a  Barrister. 

“  We  urge  any  one  who  has  a  doubt  on  this  point  [our  Lord's  prohibition  of  divorce] 
to  read  this  admirable  pamphlet.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  honest  religious  mind 
hesitating  in  its  conclusion  after,  as  in  God’s  sight,  carefully  perusing  it.  .  .  .  Every 
Member  of  Parliament  should  have  a  copy  ."—Literary  Churchman. 

_ London  :  C.  J.  Stewart,  11,  King  WUliam-strcet,  West  Strand. _ 

Now  ready,  in  1  Vol.  Antique,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  lives  of  philip  Howard,  earl  of  arundel, 

and  of  ANNE  DACRES,  his  wife.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  E.M. 

“The  noble  Editor  of  these  Biographies  is  well  warranted  in  the  trust  which  his 
preface  expresses,  that  they  will  be  read  with  interest.  They  throw  valuable  light  on 
the  social  habits  and  the  prevalent  feelings  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  Duke  nf 
Norfolk,  by  publishing  these  curious  Biographies,  has  not  only  done  honour  to  his 
ancestors,  but  has  supplied  materials  of  historical  informatiou,  for  which  he  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  literary  public.” — Literary  Gazette. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street. _ 

NOW  HEADY,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES,  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

HE  TWO  ARISTOCRACIES.  By  Mrs.  GorEi 


T 


This  latest  production  of  Mrs.  Gore’s  pen  may  vie  with  the  most  popular  and  most 
brilliant  of  her  works.” — John  Bull. 

NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 

man.”  2  Vols.  21s. 

“The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth 
and  energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which 
have  stamped  this  author  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day  ."—John  Bull. 

CUTHBERT  ST.  ELME,  M.P. ;  or,  Passages  in  tlie  Life  of  a 

Politician.  3  Vols. 

A  WOMAN’S  STORY.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  3  Vols. 

[  Just  nadj/, 

JIubsx  and  Blackett*  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street, 


£ 
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BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1857. 

No.  DI.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: — 

New  Seaside  Studies. — No.  II.  The  Scillj  i  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.— No.  III.  Janet’s 
Isles.  Repentance,  Part  I. 

What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  By  Pisistratus  |  Currer  Bell. 

Caxton.  Part  II.  Life  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier. 

Charles  the  Fifth.  |  Representation  of  the  Colonies. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. _ _ 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— No.  LI.,  price  6s., 
will  be  published  JULY  1. 

Contents: 


1.  English  and  Normans  —  Sir  Francis 

Palgrave. 

2.  The  Chinese  —  their  Rebellions  and 

Civilisation. 

3.  Bishop  Berkeley— His  Life  and  Writ¬ 

ings. 


4.  French  Romances  in  the  XIII.  Century. 
6.  Stoughton’s  Ages  of  Christendom. 

6.  Contemporary  Notices  of  Shakspere. 

7.  Charles  Spurgeon  and  the  Pulpit. 

8.  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

9.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


F 


London:  Jackson  and  Walkord,  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard ;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall-court. 

RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1857,  price  2s.  6d. 


CONTAINS  : — 


Some  further  Talk  shunt  Scotch  Affairs. 
Palgrave's  Histc^  of  Normandy  and  of 
England.  ' 

A  Day  at  Beaeonsficld. 

The  Philobiblon  Society. 

The  Interpreter :  a  Tale  of  the  War. 
Part  VII.  By  G.  \  Whyte  Melville. 
Author  of  “  Digby  Grand,"  &c. 


A  Chapter  on  tho  Sea. 

Deer.  Part  II. 

Notes  on  Canadian  Matters.  By  Viscount 
Bury,  M.P.  Third  and  Concluding 
Part. 

Alfred  de  Musset. 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  England. 

The  Militia. 


London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


No.  IX. 


On  June  30th,  will  be  published,  price  5s. 

The  national  review. 

CONTENTS  : — 

I.  Mr.  Lever’s  Novels. 

II.  Recent  Researches  in  Central  Africa. 

III.  London  Street  Architecture. 

IV.  The  Alleged  Non-Existence  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

V.  Critical  Theories  of  Baur,  and  others, 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

VI.  Miss  Bronte. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


and 


VII.  Lord  Brougham. 

VIII.  The  Manchester  Exhibition. 

IX.  The  University  of  London 
Middle-Class  Education. 

X.  The  New  Parliament. 

XI.  Books  of  the  Quarter  suitable  for 
Reading  Societies. 


rjiHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 


JULY,  1857.  Price  6s. 


New  Series.— No.  XXIII. 


I.  Ancient  Political  Economy. 

II.  English  Courts  of  Law. 

III.  Suicide  in  Life  and  Literature. 

IV.  French  Politics,  Past  and  Present. 

V.  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 

VI.  “Manifest  Destiny”  of  the  American 

Union. 

VII.  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 


CONTENTS: 

VIII.  Naples  and  Diplomatic  Interven¬ 
tion. 

IX.  The  Life  of  George  Stephenson. 
Contemporary  Literature:— §  1.  Theology 
and  Philosophy.— §  2.  Politics  and  Edu¬ 
cation. — §  3.  Science. — §  4.  History, 
Biography,  Voyages,  and  Travels. — §  5. 
Belles  Lettres  and  Art. 


_ London  :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCXCV., 

A  JULY,  1857,  rice  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: — 

The  Death  of  Jacob.  A  Poem,  by  the  The  Opium  Traffic. 

Rev.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  awarded  an  Wood-Leaves  and  Book-Leaves. 

“  Aeeessit”  at  Oxford,  1857.  The  Graveyard  in  the  Hills. 

The  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  jEsop  Currer  Bell's  “Professor." 

Smith.  i  Bohemia. 

The  Constitution  of  England.  The  Castle  of  Dublin.  Chap.  III. 

John  Twiller  (Concluded).  The  Curiosities  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Genius  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The  Partners.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  Chaps. 
The  Lottery  Ticket.  I  IV.  and  V. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co. ;  Hcrst  and  Blackett,  London; 
_ Menzies,  Edinburgh;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Will  be  published  on  the  1st  July,  1857  (to  bo  delivered  with  the  Magazines), 

THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. -No.  LXXXIY.  -  Published 

Quarterly,  price  6s.  Sent  Free  by  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  day  of  Publication. 

Contents  :— Art.  1.  Popular  Recreations  and  their  Moral  Influence. — 2.  Helps’s 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America— 3.  Our  Lord,  the  Church,  and  the  Bible— 4.  “  Souper- 
ism"  tested  by  its  own  Statistics — 5.  Bowring’s  Siam — 6.  Laforet’s  Moral  Philosophy 
—7.  Hue’s  Christianity  in  China— 8.  Dodsvvorth  on  Popular  Protestant  Delusions— 
9.  The  Prince  de  Broglie’s  Reign  of  Constantine. 

Notices  or  Books— The  Creator  and  the  Creature ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  Divine 
Love,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Richardson  and  Son,  147,  Strand  ;  9,  Capel-strect,  Dublin;  and  Derby. 

Price  8d. 

pHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE, 

\J  SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS.  Pabt  XLII.— JUNE,  1857. 

CONTENTS  : — 

Tancred  Hall :  a  Narrative. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women. 

Female  Professions. 

A  Glimpse  of  Sarawak. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XCII.— XCVI. 

The  Postman’s  Knock. 

Poem — The  Garland  of  Wild-flowers. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

A  Catastrophe. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Spare  Money. 

The  War-Trail :  a  Romance.  Chapters 
XCVI I. — C.  ( conclusion .) 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

Poem — The  Path  through  the  Snow. 


By  Captain 
LXXXII. — 


Picnics. 

Past  and  Preidnt  in  India. 

TheWar-Tn.il:  a  Romance. 

Mayne  Reid.  Chapters 
LXXXVI. 

Present  State  of  the  Bessemer  Question. 

A  Leap  in  the  Dark. 

Friday  an  Unlucky  Day. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

The  Beards  of  our  Fathers. 

Sky-Hieroglyphics. 

Schools  Cheap  and  Nasty. 

The  War-Trail:  a  Romance.  Chapters. 

LXXXVIL— XCI. 

The  Glorious  Uncertainty  of  the  Law. 

Poetry  and  Miscellanea. 

Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  VII 

_ W.  and  R.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh 


and  all  Booksellers. 


One  Vol.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

STARS  AND  STRIPES:  or,  American  Impressions.  By  Ivan 

Golovin.  Being  a  series  of  Letters  to  Messrs.  Tocqueville,  Michel  Chevalier. 
Kichard  Cobden,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Scholcher,  &c.,  about  the  Past 
the  Present,  and  the  Future  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  &c. 
_ R.  Hardwicke,  26,  Duke-street,  Piccadilly. 

CJ EASON  1857.— CONTINENTAL  TOURIST’S  LIBRARY  OF 

O  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  JOURNEY —Tales  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  &c;,  illustrating  the  History,  Scenery,  and  Manners  of  the  Countries 
through  which  the  Traveller  passes.  The  AMUSING  LIBRARY  contains  20  Vols.  to 
miff.  y2“  V,  aLaU  Railways),  including  Pardoe’s  “Abroad  and  at  Home,"  2s.— 
lales  of  Spam ,1s.  6d.— ' Tales  of  France  and  Paris,  2s.  each— Mrs.  Hall’s  Tales  2s  — 
.Nath«lands,  Is.  6d.-Tales  of  Humour,  2s.-Sea  Stories,  2s  — 
—Am  fiinl  pF  es!  2s’  ,each— Manzoni’s  Betrothed,  2s.— The  Lion-Killer,  2s. 

™  f  ? rU e y  Brooks),  2s.  Lists  may  be  had  gratis.  Also  the  Traveller’s 
Shilling il£CUJI  aDd  FrenCU  Phrasc'Book  <aQ  ^dispensable  companion), 

London ;  Lambssx  and  Co.,  13,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


1. 

CUMMER  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  ALPS  :  with  the 

O  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  By  T.  W.  Hinchliff,  Barrister.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

o 

IX/TEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  COLONEL  MOUN- 

1LL  TAIN,  C.B.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mountain.  With  a  Portrait.  Post 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 

3. 

VACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  By  C.  R.  Weld, 

V  Barrister.  With  a  View  of  Birr  Castle.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Cd. 

4. 

DR.  BARTH’S  TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Maps  and  Illustrations, 

3  Vols.  8vo,  63s. 

5. 

RAIN  AND  RIVERS;  or,  Hutton  and  Playfair  against 

Lyell  and  all  comers.  By  Colonel  G.  Greenwood.  8vo,  Map,  7s.  6d. 

6. 

QIR  J.  HERSCHEL’S  ESSAYS  FROM  THE  “  EDIN- 

O  BURGH  ”  and  “  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,”  Addresses,  &c.  8vo,  18s. 

7. 

J?  ARAGO’S  BIOGRAPHIES  of  DISTINGUISHED 

-L  •  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  Translated  by  Smyth,  Powell,  and  Grant, 
8vo,  18s. 

8. 

Memorials,  scientific  and  literary,  of 

ANDREW  CROSSE,  the  Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Crosse. 
Post  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

9. 

THE  FRANKS,  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  APPEAR- 

-L  ANCE  IN  HISTORY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  PEPIN.  By 
W.  C.  Perry,  Barrister.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

10. 

pOL.  MURE’S  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAN- 

GUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  Vol.  V. 
8vo,  18s. 

II. 

B  ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,. 

Author  of  “  The  Warden."  3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 

12. 

ACTON’S  ENGLISH  BREAD-BOOK,  for  Domestic 

xl-  Use,  adapted  to  Families  of  every  grade.  Feap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


XIII. 

TALLANGETTA,  THE  SQUATTER’S  HOME  :  A 

J-  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  William  Howitt.  3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

XIV. 

T'HE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “RESOLUTE”  TO  THE 

JL  ARCTIC  REGIONS  IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  J.  FRANKLIN  AND 
THE  MISSING  CREWS.  By  G.  F.  M’Dougall,  Master.  8vo,  with 
many  Illustrations.  {(Nearly  ready. 

XV. 

TWO  YEARS’  CRUISE  OFF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,. 

JL  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  AND  PATAGONIA.  By  W.  P. 
Snow,  late  Commander  of  the  Mission  Yacht  “  Allen  Gardiner.”  2  Vols. 
Post  8vo,  Charts  and  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 

XVI. 

QELF-TREATMENT  AT  HOME  IN  THE  ALLEVI- 
O  ATION  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASE  BY  MEANS  OF  COLD 
WATER  ALONE.  By  Captain  M.  Richardson.  Post  8vo. 

{Just  ready. 

XVII. 

pRUIKSHANK’S  F ALLSTAFF  With  a  Biography  of 

the  Knight  by  R.  B.  Brough.  In  10  Monthly  Numbers,  price  Is. 
each.  {No.  III.  on  Tuesday  next. 

XVIII. 

^/JOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  The  Music  printed! 


with  the  Words,  small  music  size. 


{Nearly  ready. 


In  preparation,  uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  HARMONIZED  AIRS  OF  MOORE’S  IRISH 

MELODIES,  as  originally  arranged  for  Two  or  More  Voices. 

MOORE’S  NATIONAL  MELODIES,  arranged  for 

One  Voice,  as  sung  by  the  Author. 

MOORE’S  SACRED  SONGS,  arranged  for  One  or 

more  Voices. 

LONDON :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS, 

AND  ROBERTS. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allow  Edwards,  at  their  Office, 
4,  Chandos  street,  Covcnt-gardcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
DatId  Jones,  of  9,  Hemingford  Cottages.  Islington, at  il^e  Office,  39,  Southampton -slre#^ 
Strand,  in  the  same  Cpualy.— June  27,  1857. 
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